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Ths  atUruk  *  pr^txii  to  ths  fume  indkatet  that  (he  nbject  qf  th4  mimoir  U  Hill  living. 


AAROK 


ABATI. 


AARON,  ilie  fini  high-priest  of  the  Jews.  He  wag  the  elder  brother 
of  MoseB,  and  was,  by  the  ezpreea  appointment  of  Heaven,  asso- 
ciated with  that  illustrious  legislator  in  the  enterprise  of  delivering 
their  countrymen  from  Egyptian  bondage,  and  conducting  them  to 
the  promised  land.  Under  the  direction  of  his  brother,  Aaron,  who 
was  a  ready  and  eloquent  speaker,  announced  the  command  of  Qod 
to  Pharaoh,  and  attested  it  by  the  series  of  miracles  recorded  in  the 
earlier  chapters  of  the  book  of  Exodus.  During  the  sojourn  in  the 
wilderness  he  was  far  from  manifesting  the  steady  confidence  and 
undaunted  disregard  of  popular  clamour  which  characterised  the 
conduct  of  Moses ;  but,  notwithstanding  his  timidity  and  weakness, 
in  yielding  to  the  demand  of  the  multitude  that  he  would  make  them 
a  golden  calf  to  worship,  he  was  consecrated  to  the  priesthood,  of 
wluch  the  highest  office  was  made  hereditary  in  his  family.  Having 
ascended  the  summit  of  Mount  Hor,  in  company  with  Moses  and  his 
eldest  son  Eleasar,  he  died  there,  after  Moses,  as  commanded  by  Qod, 
had  stripped  him  of  his  sacerdotal  robes,  and  put  them  upon  his  son. 
This  event  happened  when  Aaron  was  in  the  123rd  year  of  his  age, 
forty  years  after  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  £^pt,  and, 
according  to  the  commonly  received  chronology,  in  the  year  B.a  1451, 
or  2553  years  from  the  creation  of  the  world.  The  history  of  Aaron 
is  to  be  found  in  the  book  of  Exodus,  and  the  three  following  books 
of  the  Pentateuch. 

ABA'NO,  PIE'TRO  DI,  or  Petnta  Ap6nus,  was  bom  in  1250  at 
Abano,  the  Roman  name  of  which  was  Apdnus,  a  Tillage  which  is 
54  miles  from  Padua.  He  studied  first  at  Padua,  then  went  to  Con- 
stantinople to  learn  Greek,  and  afterwards  to  Paris,  where  he  devoted 
himself  to  mathematics  and  medidue.  He  travelled  in  England  and 
Scotland,  whence  he  was  recalled  to  Padua,  in  1303  or  1304,  to  take 
the  professorship  of  medicine,  then  vacant.  His  reputation  was  yery 
great,  and  his  chaises  for  attendance  very  high.  Ho  combined  astrology 
with  astronomy,  and  perhaps  made  some  pretence  to  magic.  At  all 
events  he  was  regarded  as  a  magician,  and  in  1306  he  was  brought 
before  the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition  as  a  heretic  and  atheist;  but 
defended  himself  so  well  as  to  obtain  an  acquittal.  In  1314  he 
removed  to  Treviso,  in  compliance  with  the  invitation  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. In  1315  another  accusation  was  brought  against  him  before  the 
Inquisition;  but  he  died  before  the  inquiry  was  completed,  in  the 
year  1316,  at  the  age  of  66.  His  judges  however  continued  the  inquiry 
after  his  death,  found  him  guilty,  and  ordered  his  body  to  be  burnt. 
Abano  wrote  seyeral  works  on  philosophy  and  medicine,  and  made 
translations  of  ancient  and  Arabic  medical  writers.  In  his  expositions 
there  is  little  of  his  own  observation  or  of  original  thought ;  but  in 
the  knowledge  acquired  from  the  works  of  others  he  was  not  surpassed 
by  any  physician  of  his  time. 

ABATI,  or  ABBA'TI,  NICCOLO',  was  born  at  Modena  m  1512. 
He  is  more  frequently  called  Dell'  Abate,  but  erroneously  according 
to  the  showing  of  Tii*abo8chi,  as  lus  family  name  was  AbatL  Before 
Tiraboschi,  Nicoolo's  surname  was  supposed  to  be  unknown,  and  the 
name  of  Dell'  Abate  was  given  to  him  from  the  circumstance  of  his 
beiDg  less  known  for  his  own  works  than  as  the  assistant  of  Frima- 
ticcio,  who  was  called  L' Abate  by  the  Italians,  after  he  was  made 
Abb^  of  St.  Martin  near  Troyes,  by  Francis  L  of  France.  Abati 
executed  in  fresco  the  Adventures  of  Ulysses  and  other  works  from 
the  designs  of  Primaticcio,  for  the  palace  of  Fontainebleau,  the  decora- 
tion of  which  was  entrusted  to  Primaticcio  after  the  death  of  II  Rosso. 
Prints  from  the  Adventures  of  Ulysses^  by  Van  Thulden,  were  pub- 
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lished  in  Paris  in  1630 :  the  original  works  were  destroyed  with  the 
building  in  1738,  to  make  room  for  a  new  structure. 

Abatfa  own  works  however,  in  Modena  and  Bologna,  were  produc- 
tions of  the  greatest  merits  according  to  the  Carracoi;  and  in  a  sonnet 
of  Agostino,  which  is  a  sort  of  recipe  for  making  a  great  painter,  he  is 
mentioned  in  conclusion  as  combining  in  himself  all  the  required 
excellences.  There  are  few  of  Abati's  works  remaining,  and  thesu  are 
chiefly  frescoes;  he  seems  to  have  painted  compai-atively  little  in  oil. 
It  is  not  known  who  his  master  was,  or  whether  he  had  any  other 
master  than  his  ftather  Giovanni  Abati,  who  was  an  obscure  painter 
and  modeller  of  Modena.  From  a  similarity  in  his  works  to  the  style 
of  Correggio,  some  have  supposed  that  he  was  a  pupil  of  Correggio ; 
he  is  also  said  to  have  studied  under  the  sculptor  Begarelli :  if  so  he 
was  probably  well  acquainted  with  Correggio,  with  whom  B^arelli 
was  intimate. 

His  earliest  essavs  upon  his  own  account  were  in  partnership  with 
another  painter,  Alberto  Fontana,  a  practice  not  unusual  at  that  period 
in  Italy,  when  there  was  little  or  no  distinction  between  artists  and 
arUsans  in  the  manner  of  employing  them  or  estimating  their  works. 
In  1587  he  painted  with  Foutana,  at  Modena,  some  frescoes  in  tho 
butchers'  market,  by  which  he  obtained  some  reputation;  and  ho 
acquired  great  distinction  by  some  frescoes  in  the  Scandiano  Palace, 
from  Ariosto  and  tho  ^ueid  of  Virgil,  which  are  still  extant;  they 
have  been  engraved  by  Gajani  These  with  some  conversation-pieces 
and  concertos  in  the  Institute  of  Bologna,  a  Nativity  of  Christ  under 
the  portico  of  the  Leoni  Palace,  and  a  large  symbolical  picture  in 
the  Via  di  San  Mamolo,  in  the  same  city,  are  the  only  frescoes  now 
extant  by  Abati ;  and  his  oil-pictures  are  likewise  very  scarce. 

Of  the  works  in  the  Institute,  Zanottl  has  written  an  account — 
<Delle  Pitture  di  Pellegrino  Tibaldi  e  Kiccolo  Abbati,'  &o.,  in  which 
there  are  engravings  of  them :  Malvasia  also  has  given  a  laudatory 
description  of  them :  they  have  been  compared  with  the  works  of 
Titian.  The  Nativity  of  the  Leoni  Palace,  which  has  been  engraved 
by  Qondolfi,  is  mentioned  in  the  highest  terms  by  Count  Algarotti, 
who  discovered  in  it  "  the  symmetry  of  Raphael,  the  nature  of  Titian, 
and  the  grace  of  Parmegiano."  Of  his  easel-pictures  in  oil  the  most 
celebrated  is  the  Martyrdom  of  St  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  a  large  picture 
on  wood,  which  was  painted  for  the  Church  of  the  Benedictmes  at 
Modena  in  1546.  It  is  now  in  the  Dresden  Gallery,  and  has  been 
engi-aved  by  Folkema  for  the  'Recueil  d'Estampes  aprds  les  plus 
c^l^bres  Tableaux  de  la  Galerie  de  Dreade.' 

From  about  1546  until  1552,  when  ho  accompanied  Primaticcio  to 
France,  Abati  lived  in  Bologna,  and  his  Bolognese  works  were  painted 
during  this  interval :  he  died  in  Paris  in  1671. 

Abati's  principal  faculty  was  paintmg  in  fresco,  in  which  he  had 
surprising  facility.  According  to  Vasari  he  never  retouched  his  works 
when  dry,  which  cannot  be  said  of  many  fresco-painters ;  yet^  says 
Vasari,  the  paintings  of  an  entire  apartment  were  executed  with  such 
uniformity  that  they  appeared  to  be  the  work  of  a  single  day.  Abati 
excelled  in  landscape,  for  his  period ;  there  is  a  Rape  of  Pn>serpine 
in  the  Duke  of  Sutherland's  collection,  of  which  ^e  background  is 
an  extensive  landscape;  it  was  formerly  in  the  Orleans  Qallery,  and 
was  sold  at  the  sale  in  this  country  for  160^ 

Several  of  Abati's  relations  also  distinguished  themselves  as  painters : 
his  brother  Pietro  Paolo  was  acleyer  horse  and  battle  painter;  his  son 
Giulio  Camillo,  his  grandson  Ercole,  and  his  great  grandson  Pietro 
Paolo  the  younger,  were  all  painters  of  ability,  especially  Ercole,  who 


ABAUZIT  FIRMIN. 


ABBAS  THE  GREAT. 


wai  bom  in  Modena  in  156S,  and  died  in  1613 ;  he  exeooted  with 
B.  Schidone  the  freeooes  of  the  ooandl-hall  of  Modena. 

(Yedriani,  Vite  di  PUtori  di  Moderui;  TiraboBohi,  NotitU  di 
PUtori,  ^Cf  di  ModmcL) 

ABAUZIT  FIRMIN,  bom  1679,  died  1767,  aged  87.  His  family 
was  descended  from  an  Arabian  physician,  who  settled  at  Toulouse  in 
the  9th  century.  He  was  bom  at  Uz^  in  Languedoc,  of  protestant 
parents  in  good  circumstances,  and  lost  his  father  when  he  was  only 
two  years  of  age^  In  1685,  after  the  reyooation  of  the  Edict  of  Nant^ 
he  and  his  brother  were  seized  by  the  authorities  for  the  purpose  of 
being  educated  in  the  Catholic  faith.  Alter  some  time  however  his 
motiier  was  enabled  to  effect  his  escape,  and  send  him  to  Qeneva. 
For  this  she  was  imprisoned,  until  she  also  contrived  to  escape  and 
follow  her  son.  Abauzit  applied  himself  to  almost  every  branch  of 
human  knowledge.  In  1698  he  visited  Germany,  Holland,  France, 
and  England,  and  gained  the  esteem  of  many  eminent  men,  among 
others  of  Bayle  and  Newton.  King  William  wished  to  retain  him  in 
England,  but  he  decided  to  return  to  Geneva.  There  he  took  part  in 
the  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  which  appeared  in  1726,  and 
received  the  thanks  of  the  clergy  for  his  exertions.  In  1727  the 
government  of  Geneva  bestowed  on  him  the  rights  of  citizenship. 
He  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  on  record  of  a  combina- 
tion of  universality  and  depth  of  learning.  Every  man  who  talked 
with  Abauzit  on  lus  own  particular  study,  imagined  that,  whatever 
his  general  learning  might  be,  his  special  attention  had  been  reserved 
for  that  which  they  were  discussing.  Newton  addressed  himself  to 
Abauzit  as  a  proper  person  to  decide  between  him  and  Leibnitz. 
Pococke,  the  Oriental  trayeller,  thought  he  had  passed  his  life  in  the 
Eastb  Rousseau  imagined  that  he  had  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  ancient  music.  In  his  temper  he  was  singularly  mild  and  enduring 
to  excess.  For  a  man  of  his  attainments  we  have  not  much  remaining 
of  Abauzit.  With  the  exception  of  some  anti<niarian  papers,  in  Spon's 
'  Histoire  de  la  Ville  de  Geneve'  and  the  '  Journal  Helv^tique,'  he 

Erinted  nothing  himself.  Some  theological  works  were  published  after 
is  death,  but  the  greater  part  of  his  manuscripts  were  burnt  by  his 
heirs,  whose  religious  opinions  differed  from  his  own,  which  were 
Unitarian.    (Biogrciphie  UniveneUe,) 

ABBA  THULLE,  king  of  the  Pelew  Islands,  became  known  to 
Europeans  in  consequence  of  the  wreck  of  the  East  India  Company's 
ship  Antelope,  on  the  island  of  Oroolong^  one  of  the  group  of  the 
Pelews,  on  the  10th  of  August,  1788.  The  unfortunate  mariners  were 
well  treated  by  the  natives,  and  were  soon  honoured  with  a  visit  from 
the  king.  As  he  had  never  seen  a  white  man,  nor  any  vessel  larger 
than  a  canoe,  his  surprise  was  unbounded ;  but  it  was  the  effect  of 
fire-arms  which  most  attracted  his  attention.  It  was  not  long  before 
he  induced  Wilson,  the  captain  of  the  Antelope,  to  grant  him  assistance 
in  his  wars  with  the  neighbouring  islanders  in  four  several  expeditions, 
which  were  generally  under  the  command  of  AbbaThulle  himself. 
The  novel  mode  of  attack  of  the  strangers  proved  so  effective,  that  on 
the  last  occasion  the  people  of  ArtingiJl,  the  island  against  which  the 
attack  was  directed,  submitted  without  resistance  to  the  king  of  Pelew. 
While  this  was  going  on,  the  rest  of  tiie  Antelope's  crew,  and  all  at 
other  times^  were  engaged  in  building  a  vessel,  their  own  having  gone 
to  pieces,  in  which  they  hoped  to  be  able  to  take  passage  to  China; 
and  in  this  work  Abba  ThuUe,  who  took  a  great  interest  in  it,  rendered 
them  every  assistance.  When  the  vessel  was  completed,  he  declared 
his  intention  to  confide  his  second  son,  Lee  Boo,  to  his  new  friends, 
that  he  might  accompany  them  and  see  the  wonders  of  Europe.  On 
the  12th  of  November,  1788,  the  Oroolong  (so  called  from  the  island 
where  it  was  built)  proceeded  on  its  voyage,  in  presenoe  of  the  king  * 
and  a  large  concourse  of  the  people  of  Pelew,  who  took  an  affectionate 
leave  of  their  friends,  and  loaded  them  with  presents.  Lee  Boo,  after 
a  tender  parting  with  his  father,  accompanied  them ;  but  a  seaman, 
named  Blanchard,  delighted  with  his  prospects  at  the  islands,  insisted 
on  remaining  behind.  Before  sailing,  Abba  Thulle  had  proclaimed 
Oroolong  to  be  '  Englishman's  Land,'  and  it  was  formally  taken  posses- 
sion of  in  the  name  of  King  George  III.  Captain  Wikon  brought  Lee 
Boo  to  England,  but  he  unfortunately  died  soon  afterwards.  In  1790 
the  East  ludia  Company  resolved  to  send  out  an  expedition  to  Pelew, 
with  the  double  object  of  infoni(ung  Abba  Thulle  of  the  death  of  his 
son,  and  of  testifying  the  Company's  sense  of  his  kindness  to  the 
Antelope's  crew,  by  presenting  him  with  a  quantity  of  live  stock,  and  use- 
ful seeds  and  implements.  Accordingly  the '  Panther '  and '  Endeayour,' 
commanded  by  Captain  M'Cluer,  and  having  among  their  officers 
Messrs.  White  and  Wedgeborough,  who  had  been  with  Captain  Wilson, 
arrived  at  Pelew  on  this  service.  Abba  Thulle  received  the  news  of 
the  death  of  Lee  Boo  with  resignation,  pausing  for  a  time,  and  then 
exclaiming  only  "  Weel,  weel,  weel,  a  trecoy  I "  (Gk>od,  good,  very  good). 
A  great  battle  had  been  fought  since  the  departure  of  the  Oroolong, 
in  which  the  people  of  Pelew  had  defeated  those  of  Pelelew,  with  the 
loss  of  Baa  Eook,  the  king's  brother.  Qui  Bill,  his  eld<^st  son,  and 
many  persons  of  distinction.  Abba  Thulle  was  highly  delighted  with 
the  presents,  most  of  which  he  distributed  among  his  nobles;  but  it 
soon  became  his  great  object,  as  before,  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  the 
English  iu  war.  After  one  refusal  it  was  conceded ;  but  the  appearonoe 
alone  of  the  dreaded  stL*angers  before  the  capital  of  Artingall  was  suffi- 
cient to  induce  the  enemy  to  capitulate,  and  the  great  cause  of  the 
war,  a  small  stone  to  which  some  idea  of  sovereignty  was  attached, 


was  given  up  to  Abba  Thulle  without  bloodshed.  The  expedition  left 
Pelew  in  1791,  but  returned  in  1793.  Abba  Thulle  had  died  in  the 
meantime,  about  three  months  after  the  expedition  had  left  Pelew,  or 
in  August,  1791.  He  was  supposed  to  be  nearly  seventy  years  of  age, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  only  surviving  brother,  who  had  been  till 
then  "  clow  arra  kooker,"  or,  general  of  the  troopa  Abba  Thulle  has 
been  called  the  Peter  the  Great  of  Pelew,  but  it  would  be  hard  to  say 
for  what  reason ;  his  thoughts  ran  upon  war,  and  war  only,  and  much 
of  his  hospitality  to  Wilson  and  his  crew  may  be  attributed  to  the 
assistance  they  gave  him  ac^dnst  his  enemies.  (Keate,  AooowU  of  the 
Pelew  liUmdi,) 

ABBAS  THE  GREAT,  or,  with  his  ftill  name,  Shah  Alhas  Bahadur 
Khan,  was  the  fifth  King  of  the  Sufi  dynaa^  which  ascended  the 
throne  of  Persia  in  the  year  1501  of  our  era.  f>uring  the  latter  part 
of  the  reign  of  Shah  Mohammed  Khodabende,  his  father,  he  filled  the 
situation  of  governor  in  the  province  of  Khorasan ;  and  on  the  death 
of  that  prince  in  1586  succeeided  him  in  the  government  Khorasan 
had  just  then  been  occupied  by  the  Usbeks,  and  it  was  the  first  object 
of  Shah  Abbas  to  recover  possession  of  it.  But  his  efforts  proved  for 
a  time  ineffectual.  Not  helag  able  to  take  Herat,  the  capital  of  Kho- 
rasan, from  the  Usbeks,  he  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  leaving 
a  garrison  at  Heshhed,  and  even  this  town,  considered  as  saered  by  the 
Shiites  on  account  of  the  tomb  of  a  celebrated  Mohammedan  saint, 
Imam  Ali  Reza,  fell  again  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  About  the 
same  time  the  internal  peace  of  Persia  was  interrupted  by  a  revolt  at 
Istakhar,  which  was  however  soon  repressed,  and  terminated  with  the 
execution  of  the  prime  mover,  Takub  Khan.  The  year  1590  was 
distinguished  by  victories  in  Gilan  and  Azerbijan  over  ihe  Turks,  who 
had  collected  a  considerable  force  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Kur,  and 
threatened  Persia  with  an  invasion.  The  Turks  lost,  through  this 
campaign,  their  influence  in  Gilan,  but  retained  for  the  present  posses- 
sion of  the  fortresses  of  Nuhavend,  Tebriz,  Tifiis,  and  almost  tho 
whole  of  Azerbijan  and  G^eorgia.  During  this  time,  one  of  the  generals 
of  Abbas  conquered  the  province  of  Lar  in  the  south,  and  the  Bahrein 
Islands  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  important  on  account  of  their  peai-l 
fishery. 

The  Usbeks  still  remained  masters  of  Khorasan,  and,  owing  to  their 
desultory  mode  of  carrying  on  their  attacks,  many  attempts  at  bringing 
them  to  a  regular  action  had  faUed.  At  last  however  in  the  year 
1597,  they  were  totally  defeated  by  the  Persian  troops,  near  Herat,  and 
Khorasan  was  for  a  long  time  released  from  their  predatory  incursions. 

Two  English  knights,  Sir  Anthony,  and  his  brother  Sir  Robert 
Shirley,  arrived  about  this  time  as  private  travellers  in  Persia.  They 
were  honourably  received  by  Shah  Abbas,  whose  confidence  they  soon 
gained  to  such  a  degree,  that  while  Sir  Robert  Shirley  remained  in 
Persia,  his  brother  Sir  Anthony  was  sent  as  envoy  from  the  Persian 
court  to  the  Christian  princes  of  Europe,  to  offer  them  the  Shah*s 
friendship,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  some  future  common  undertaking 
against  the  Turks,  who  were  then  the  terror  of  Europe.    [SaiBLEr.] 

Between  Persia  and  Turkey  hostilities  were  still  carried  on.  Nuha 
Tend,  Tebrix,  and  Baghdad  were  taken ;  a  Turkiah  army  of  100,000  men 
was  defeated  by  about  half  that  number  of  Persians;  Abbas  recovered 
Aserbijan,  Shirwan,  part  of  Georgia,  and  Armenia,  and  subsequently 
also  Kurdistan,  Mosul,  and  Diarbekir;  and  the  Turks  were  ever  after 
this  victory  kept  in  check.  They  formed  a  league  with  the  Tartars  of 
Kaptchak,  but  the  united  forces  of  both  were  vanquished  in  a  battle 
fought  between  Sultanieh  and  Tebriz,  1618,  the  last  memorable  battle 
that  occurred  during  the  reign  of  Shah  Abbas.  Negotiations  were 
then  commenced  between  Abbas  and  the  Sultan  at  Constantinople ; 
but  insurrections  and  conflicts  in  the  frontier  provinces,  fomeuted  and 
secretly  instigated  by  the  Turkish  government,  still  continued  for 
some  time. 

Shah  Abbas  encouraged  the  trade  of  Europeans  with  Persia :  he 
protected  the  factories  which  the  English,  the  French,  and  the  Dutch 
had  at  Gombroon;  but  he  looked  with  jealousy  on  the  flourishing 
establishment  of  the  Portuguese  on  the  small  island  of  Ormuz,  situated 
near  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  which  had  been  in  their  posses- 
sion ever  since  1507,  when  Albuquerque  occupied  it,  and  had  now 
become  the  emporium  of  an  extensive  commerce  with  India,  Persia, 
Arabia,  and  Turkey.  This  settlement  the  Persians  and  the  English 
East  India  Company  agreed  to  attack  with  joint  forces.  The  English 
furnished  the  naval,  the  Persians  the  military,  forces ;  and  the  island 
was  taken  on  the  22nd  April,  1622.  For  this  service  the  English 
received  part  of  the  plunder,  and  a  grant  of  half  the  customs  at  the 
port  of  Gombroon ;  but  their  hopes  of  further  advantages  for  their 
commerce  in  these  parts  were  frustrated,  and  the  mission  of  Sir 
Dodmore  Cotton  from  England  to  the  Persian  oourt,  in  1627,  likewise 
fiuled  in  procuring  them. 

After  a  reign  of  upwards  of  forty  yean.  Shah  Abbas  died  at  Kaswin 
in  1628.  Like  most  of  the  monarch s  of  the  Sufi  dynasty,  he  was  exces- 
sively cruel,  and  hasty  in  awarding  capital  punishment,  often  on  very 
slieht  grounds.  All  his  sons  fell  victims  to  his  suspicion  and  jealousy ; 
only  one  grandson  survived  him,  who  succeeded  him  on  the  throne  as 
Shah  Su£  AblMis  was  a  zealous  Shiite,  and  used  to  make  frequent 
pilgrimages  to  the  tomb  of  Imam  Ali  Reza,  at  Meshhed;  but  he 
showed  great  tolerance  to  those  that  professed  other  religions^  aud 
especially  to  Christians.  His  belief  in  astrology  was  so  firm  that  he 
once  even  vacated  ih»  throne  for  a  short  period  during  which  it  had 
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been  predicted  that  ddbger  menaced  the  life  of  the  Shah.  He  made 
Isfahan  ihe  capital  of  the  empire,  and  embellished  that  town  by  magni- 
ficent gardens  and  palaces.  He  favoured  commerce,  and  rendered 
the  communications  in  the  interior  easier  by  caravanserais  and  high- 
wavs. 

(Malcolm,  ffiMtory  of  Persia.) 

ABBASIDES.  The  name  of  this  family  of  sovereigns  is  derived 
rom  their  ancestor,  Abbas  ben  Abd-al-Motalleb,  a  paternal  undo  of 
the  Arabian  prophet  Mohammed.  On  account  of  their  descent  from 
so  near  a  rehition  of  the  prophet,  the  Abbasides  had,  ever  since  the 
introduction  of  the  Islam,  been  held  in  veiy  high  esteem  among  the 
Arabs,  and  had  at  an  early  period  begun  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the 
Ommaiade  kali£i,  who,  after  the  defeat  of  All  ben  Abi-Taleb,  the  son- 
in-law  of  Mohammed  (a.d.  661),  occupied  the  throne  of  the  Arabian 
empire.  The  Abbasides  had  olready  for  some  time  asserted  their  claims 
to  the  kalifat,  in  preference  to  the  reigniDg  family,  when,  in  746,  they 
formed  a  strong  party,  and  commenced  open  hostilities  against  the 
government  of  the  Ommalades  in  the  province  of  Khorasan.  Three 
years  afterwards  (749)  the  Abbaside  Abul-Abbas  Abdallah  ben  Moham- 
med, Bumamed  id-SafG^ih,  or  'the  bloodshedder,'  was  recognised  as 
kalif  at  Kufa.  A  battle  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Zab,  not  far  from 
Mosul  (in  the  same  neighbourhood  where,  more  than  a  thousand  years 
before,  the  battle  of  Gkiugamela  had  made  Alexander  master  of  the 
Persian  empire),  decided  (Jan.  750)  the  ruin  of  the  Ommaladea 
Merwan  IL,  the  last  kalif  of  that  lineage,  fled  before  the  advancing 
forces  of  Al-Safi&h  from  Mosul  to  Emesa,  thence  to  Damascus,  and 
finally  to  Egypt,  where  he  was  overtaken  and  killed.  So  great  was  the 
hati-ed  of  the  victorious  party  against  the  vanquished  royal  family, 
that  not  less  than  ninety  Ommalades  were  doomed  to  a  cruel  and  igno- 
minious death,  while  even  the  remains  of  those  that  were  already  dead 
were  taken  out  of  their  tombs,  and  publicly  insulted.  A  survivor  of 
the  fallen  dynasty,  Abd-alrahman,  a  grandson  of  the  kalif  Hesham, 
escaped  to  Spain,  the  westernmost  province  of  the  Arabian  empu*eb 
There  his  name  procured  him  a  favourable  reception ;  he  was  saluted 
as  king,  and  an  Ommaiade  lineage  continued  to  reign  for  nearly  three 
centuries  (756-1081)  over  the  eight  Mohammedan  provinces  of  Spain. 

Al-Saffah  died  in  753,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  kalifat  by  his 
brother  Al-Mansur  (753-774),  who  removed  the  seat  of  government 
from  Damascus  to  the  new-built  city  of  Baghdad.  He  was  successful 
in  wars  with  the  Turcomans,  and  with  the  Qrecian  empire  in  Asia 
Minor;  but  the  internal  tranquillity  of  his  reign  was  often  disturbed 
by  insurrections  in  the  distant  provinces.  In  the  reign  of  his  sod, 
Mohdi  (774-784),  a  Mohammedan  army,  under  the  command  of  the 
youthful  Harun-al-Rashid,  penetrated  the  Qrecian  provinces  of  Lesser 
Asia  as  far  as  the  Hellespont.  During  the  short  reign  of  Mohdi's  son, 
Hadi  (784-786),  an  attempt  at  an  overthrow  of  the  Abbaside  dominion 
was  made  at  Medina  by  Hossein,  a  descendant  of  Ali  ben  Abi-Taleb. 

Hadi  was  followed  by  the  celebrated  Harun-al-Rashid,  a  grandson 
of  Al-Mansur,  whose  early  military  exploits  have  already  been  alluded 
to.  When  called  to  the  tiirone,  he  soon  displayed  a  love  of  justice  and 
peace,  and  a  sseal  for  literature  and  the  arts,  which  corresponded  to  his 
valour  as  a  military  commander.  He  opened  friendly  communications 
with  Charlemagne ;  the  presents  which  he  sent  him  (among  others  a 
curious  sort  of  clock,  a  description  of  which  is  given  by  Egiahard), 
while  they  show  the  regard  which  he  entertained  for  his  great  Euro- 
pean contemporary,  afford  at  the  same  time  an  illustration  of  the 
progress  which  the  mechanical  arts  must  at  that  time  have  made 
among  the  Arabs.  In  conducting  the  iatemal  affairs  of  his  empire, 
Harun  was  chiefly  guided  by  his  two  ministers,  Yahya  and  Jafar,  of 
the  ancient  Persian  £amily  of  the  Barmekides,  whose  ancestors  had 
through  many  generations,  previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  Islam, 
held  the  hereditary  office  of  priests  at  the  fire-temple  of  Balkh.  But 
the  high  degree  of  popularity  which  the  Barmekides  enjoved  aroused 
Haruivs  jealousy,  and  the  rashness  and  cruelty  with  which  he  indulged 
himself  in  his  suspicion  by  putting  to  death  not  only  the  two  ministers^ 
but  almost  all  their  relations,  form  an  odious  exception  to  the  praise 
of  mildness  and  equity  with  which  his  memory  is  honoured  by  eastern 
chroniclers.  The  epoch  of  his  reign  has,  in  the  remembrance  of 
Mohammedan  nations,  become  the  golden  age  of  their  dominion.  The 
wealth  and  the  adopted  luxury  of  the  conquered  nations  had  given  to 
social  life  that  refinement,  and  to  the  court  of  Baghdad  that  splendour, 
of  which  such  lively  pictures  are  exhibited  in  many  of  the  tales  of 
the  '  Arabian  Nights.'  Flourishing  towns  sprung  up  in  every  part  of 
the  empire ;  traffic  by  land  and  by  sea  increased  with  the  luxiuy  of 
the  wealthy  classes;  and  Baghdad  rivalled  even  Constantinople  in 
magnificence. 

To  wage  war  against  the  infidels  was  with  the  Arabs  a  matter  of 
religion  and  of  faith ;  as  soon  therefore  as  a  conquered  nation  embraced 
the  Mohammedan  belief,  it  was  no  longer  regarded  as  subject  to  the 
victors,  but  was  raised  to  an  equality  with  them,  and  formed  an 
integral  part  of  the  same  body.  The  different  elements  of  the  empire 
were  thus  held  together  by  the  tie  of  a  common  religion,  and  the 
language  of  the  Koran  (which  the  Mahommedans  have  always  deemed 
it  imlawful  to  profane  by  translations)  became  the  medium  of  commu- 
nication for  the  naTions  from  the  banks  of  the  Indus  to  those  of  the 
Tagus  aod  the  Ebro.  The  supreme  pontificate  and  the  secular  sove- 
reignty, the  two  elements  whose  confiict  forms  the  prominent  feature 
in  the  history  of  the  Christian  world  during  the  middle  ages,  were  in 


the  Mohammedan  empire  united  in  the  person  of  the  kalif,  who, 
invested  with  the  mantle,  signet,  and  staff  of  the  Prophet,  and  bearing 
the  title  of  Emir-al-Mumenin  (that  is,  Commander  of  the  Faithful), 
wielded  the  supreme  spiritual  and  temporal  rule  without  any  other 
restriction  or  control  besides  the  ordinances  of  the  established  religion. 
The  onlv  formal  recognition  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  kalifs  (and  sub- 
sequently of  all  other  independent  Mohammedan  princes)  was  the 
prerogative  of  having  the  money  of  the  state  stamped  with  their  name, 
and  of  having  their  name  aUo  introduced  into  the  public  prayer  a  at 
the  mosques.  According  to  the  ancient  Persian  plan,  the  several  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire  were  governed  by  delegates,  with  military  and 
administrative  powers.  But  this  system  soon  proved  fatal  to  the 
kalifat;  for  the  lieutenants  in  the  distant  parts  of  the  empire  would 
often  revolt,  and  aspire  to  independent  autboritv.  On  an  expedition 
to  ELhorasan,  undertaken  against  luch  a  dlBloyal  satrap,  Harun  died 
at  Tus,  in  808. 

The  throue  was  for  some  years  contested  between  his  two  sons, 
Amin  and  Mamun ;  but  in  813  Mamun  came  to  the  sole  and  undis- 
puted possession  of  it.  His  reign  (813-883)  forms  an  important  epoch 
in  the  history  of  science  and  literature,  the  cultivation  of  which  was 
conspicuously  patronised  by  that  kalif.  The  Arabs  were  avowed  bor- 
rowers in  science;  they  were  chiefly  indebted  to  the  Hindoos  and  the 
Greeks;  and  even  what  they  received  from  these  nations  seems  often 
to  have  exceeded  their  comprehension.  Their  claims  to  originality  of 
invention,  and  to  the  merit  of  having  made  real  additions  to  the  stock 
of  our  knowledge,  are  not  great ;  but  they  are  entitled  to  our  gratitude 
for  having  kept  alive  and  diffused  the  light  of  letters,  and  for  having 
preserved  a  sort  of  scientific  tradition  from  classicid  antiquity,  during 
an  age  when  science  and  literature  in  Europe  lay  buried  under  ignor- 
ance and  barbarism.  Mamun  founded  colleges  and  libraries  in  the 
principal  towns  of  his  dominions,  such  as  Baghdad,  Bassora,  Kufa,  and 
Kfahabur.  Syrian  physicians,  and  Hindoo  mathematicians  and  astro- 
nomers, lived  at  his  court;  and  works  on  astronomy,  mathematics 
metaphysics,  natural  philosophy,  and  medicine,  were  translated  from 
the  Sanscrit  and  Qreek  into  Arabic.  Mamun  took  personally  a  parti- 
cular interest  in  astronomy.  He  built  observatories,  had  accurate 
instruments  constructed,  improved  by  their  means  the  astronomical 
tables,  and  caused  a  degree  of  the  meridian  to  be  measured  in  the 
sandy  desert  between  Palmyra  and  Hacca  on  the  Euphrates.  At  hii 
command,  Mohammed-ben-Musa  wrote  an  elementary  treatise  on 
algebra,  the  earliest  systematic  work  extant  on  that  branch  of  mathe- 
matics, for  their  knowledge  of  which,  as  well  as  for  much  of  their 
astronomy,  the  Arabs  seem  to  be  chiefly  indebted  to  the  Hindoos. 
The  investigation  of  the  structure  of  their  own  language,  and  the 
systematic  development  of  the  Mohammedan  theology  and  jurispru- 
dence, both  founded  chiefly  on  the  Koran,  afforded  an  opportunity  of 
applying  practically  the  principles  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy. 

The  period  of  prosperity  which  the  Arabian  empire  enjoyed  under 
Harun-al-Rashid  and  Mamun  was  only  of  short  duration.  The  chival- 
rous enthusiasm  with  which  Mohammed  had  inspired  his  nation  became 
soon  extinguished  under  voluptuousness  and  love  of  enjoyment.  Many 
provinces  in  the  west  (Spain,  Fez,  and  Tunis)  had  already  shaken  off 
their  allegiance  to  the  kalifat,  and  the  attachment  of  others  in  the  East 
was  likewiBc  doubtfuL  From  the  north  the  empire  was  threatened 
by  the  Turks,  some  tribes  of  whom  had  been  compelled  to  adopt  the 
Mohammedan  religion.  Turkish  youths  were  soon  brought  as  merce- 
naries to  Baghdad,  and  Motasem  (833-842),  the  brother  and  successor 
of  Mamun,  formed  of  them  a  body-guard,  which,  under  the  r«ign  of 
Yathek  (842-846),  Motawakkel  (846-861),  and  Montaser  (861,  862), 
became  to  the  kalifett  what  the  pretorian  guards  had  been  under 
the  Roman  emperors.  Mostain  (862-866)  was  obliged  to  ooncede  to 
them  the  privilege  of  electing  their  own  commander,  and  thus  lost 
much  of  his  authority  at  home,  while  the  provinces  of  his  empire  were 
infested  by  invasions  from  the  Greeks.     Under  his  successor,  Motaa 

! 866-868),  a  native  of  Sejestan,  Yakub-al-Laith,  sumamed  Ai-Soffar 
that  is,  the  brazier),  made  himself  master  of  Khorasan,  Kerman,  Persia 
proper,  and  Khuzistan,  and  united  these  provinces  into  an  independent 
kingdom,  with  Nishabur  for  its  capital,  which  continued  in  the  posses- 
sion of  his  family  (the  Soffarides)  till  917. 

The  successors  of  Motas  were  Mohtadi  (868,  869),  Motamed  (869- 
892),  Motadhed  (892-902),  Moktafl  (902-907),  Moktader  (907-932),  and 
Kahir  (932-934).  Under  the  reign  of  Radhi  (934-940)  the  disorder  of 
tho  empire  had  reached  such  a  height,  that  the  kalif,  in  order  to 
restore  public  order  and  tranquillity,  was  obliged  to  call  Mohammed- 
ben-Rayek,  the  governor  of  Wasith,  to  Baghdad,  and  to  confide  to  him, 
with  the  title  of  Emir-al-Omara^  or  Commander  of  the  Commanders, 
an  almost  unlimited  authority  in  the  government.  From  this  time 
t^e  kalifat  became  a  mere  nominal  dignity;  all  the  efficient  power  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  mighty  Emirs-al-Omara.  After  the  short  reign  of 
Mottaki  (940-948),  Mostakfi  (943,  944)  came  to  the  kalifat;  but  he  was 
soon  dethroned  by  Moizzeddaula  the  Buide  (properly  Bawaihide), 
who,  in  concert  with  his  two  brothers,  had  rendered  himself  master 
of  a  great  part  of  Persia  and  Irak.  Moizzeddaula  conferred  the  kalifat, 
now  limited  to  the  mere  pontifical  dignity  and  to  the  possession  of  the 
town  of  Baghdad,  on  Mothi  Lillah  (946-973),  and  reserved  to  himself 
the  powerful  office  of  Emir-al-Omara,  which  continued  hereditary  in 
his  family  during  the  kalifat  of  Tayi-lillah  (973-991),  and  Kadir-biilah 
(991-1031),  tUl  the  year  1056,  when,  in  the  kalifat  of  KaXm-blamr-illah 
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(1031-1074),  Baghdad  was  occupied  by  the  Saljukes  under  Togrul  Bee,  ' 
whose  family  retained  the  authority  of  Emir-al-Omara  till  1152,  while 
the  nominal  Bovoreiguty  of  the  kalifat  passed  from  Eaim-biamr-illah 
Buccesaively  into  the  hands  of  Moktadi  (1074-1094),  Mostajer  (1091- 
1118),  Mostarshed  (1118-1184),  Kashid  (1134,  1135),  and  MoktaE 
(1135-1160).  The  sovereigns  of  those  principalities  into  which  the 
Arabian  empire  had  now  dissolved  itself,  either  still  recognised  the 
kalif  at  Baghdad  as  Iman,  or  Supreme  Pontiff,  and  thus  showed  him  a 
sort  of  spiritual  allegiance,  or  tbey  were  Shiites,  that  is,  partisans  of 
the  cause  of  All  ben  Abi-TaJeb  and  his  descendants,  and  as  such  exe- 
crated the  dominion  of  the  Abbasides.  Of  the  first  kind  were  the 
Tulunides  and  Ikshides  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  the  Tahirides,  Soffa- 
rides,  Saminides,  and  Gasnevides,  in  Persia  and  Khorasan;  to  the 
B(  cond  description  belonged  the  Assassines,  and  the  Fatlmides  in 
Africa.  Mokkifi's  sou,  Mostanjed  (1160-1170),  was  succeeded  In  the 
kalifat  by  Mostadhi  (1170-1179),  and  Nasir  (1179-1226),  during  whose 
reign  the  Tartars  under  Qengis  Khan  invaded  Persia.  Dahir  occupied 
the  kalifat  only  for  a  few  months.  His  successor,  Mostanser  (1226- 
1242),  offered  for  a  time  a  vigorous  resistance  to  the  advance  of  the 
Tartar  conquest ;  but  his  son  Mostasem  was  defeated  and  killed  by  the 
Tartar  Hulaku,  who  took  Baghdad,  and  put  an  end  to  the  government 
of  the  Abbasides. 

Ahmed,  a  son  of  the  kalif  Dahir,  fled  to  Egypt,  where  Sultan  Blbars, 
the  Mamluk  (1260),  recognised  him  as  kalif.  But  he  soon  met  his 
death  at  Baghdad  in  an  attempt  to  establish  his  right  to  the  throne  of 
his  ancestors;  and  Bibars  conferred  the  title  of  kalif  on  another 
Abbaside,  Hakcm-bi-amillah,  whose  descendants,  under  the  protection 
of  the  Mamluks,  retained  possession  of  the  almost  nominal  kalifat  in 
Egypt  till  1517,  when  the  Osmau  Turks  conquered  Egypt.  Sultan 
Selim  took  the  last  Abbaside  kalif,  Motawakkel,  to  Ck>n8tantinople, 
where  he  kept  him  for  some  time  as  a  prisoner,  but  afterwards  allowed 
him  to  return  to  Egypt,  where  he  lived  at  Cairo  till  his  deaths  in  1538. 

ABBOT,  CHARLES.    [Colchester,  Lord.] 

ABBOT,  CHARLEa    [Tenterden,  Lord.] 

ABBOT,  QEORGE,  an  English  prelate  of  the  17th  century.  He 
was  bom  in  1562,  at  Guildford,  in  Surrey,  where  his  father  was  a 
poor  clothworker.  From  the  grammar-school  of  his  native  town  he 
proceded  to  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  in  1578,  and  in  1597  obtained  his 
nrst  preferment  by  being  elected  Master  of  University  College.  After 
this  he  was  three  times  appointed  Vice-chancellor  of  the  University. 
The  high  standing  which  ne  enjoyed  has  been  attributed  as  much  to 
the  zeal  with  which  he  opposed  Popery  and  Arminianism  as  to  his 
superior  ability  or  learning.  There  nad  already  commenced  between 
him  and  Laud  that  violent  opposition  of  theological  sentiment,  which, 
involving  them  eventually  m  political  hostility  and  in  a  contest  of 
personal  ambition,  made  them  rivals  and  enemies  for  life.  The  Master 
of  University  College,  however,  must  have  been  in  considerable  esteem 
for  his  erudition  as  well  as  for  his' orthodoxy,  seeing  that  we  find  him 
in  1604  among  the  persons  charged  with  the  new  translation  of  the 
Bible.  He  was  one  of  eight  to  whom  the  whole  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, with  the  exception  of  the  Epistles,  was  intrusted.  In  1608  he 
wss  appointed  chaplain  in  the  establishment  of  the  Earl  of  Dunbar, 
at  this  time  the  king's  chief  favourite.  Soon  after  the  earl  was 
despatched  to  Scotland  in  order  to  commence  that  attempt  to  bring 
about  a  uniformity  between  the  two  national  churches  which  so  greatly 
contributed  to  the  disastrous  fate  of  the  line  of  Stuart  Abbot 
accompanied  him  on  this  mission,  and  gave  himself  to  ita  object  with 
so  much  zeal  aa  to  secure  the  highest  approbation  and  favour  both 
from  the  earl  and  the  monarch.  He  had  in  1609  obtained  the  deanery 
of  Gloucester,  and  in  December  of  the  same  year  he  was  made  Bishop 
of  Lichfield  and  Coventry.  In  the  February  following  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  see  of  London,  and,  in  little  more  than  a  month  after^ 
wards,  was  elevated  to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbary.  Abbot^ 
although  his  theology  was  of  a  different  complexion  from  that  of  his 
predecessor  Bancroft,  soon  showed  himself  scarcely  less  inclined  to 
stretch  to  their  utmost  extent  all  the  powers  and  prerogatives  of  his 
office.  In  the  Court  of  High  Commission  his  conduct  was  as  arbitrary 
and  oppressive  towards  certain  descriptions  of  delinquents  as  that  of 
any  one  who  had  ever  presided  over  that  ecclesiastical  tribunal;  and 
he  manifested  the  most  marked  disposition  to  set  up  its  authority  as 
superior  to  that  of  both  the  statute  and  the  common  law.  It  is  also 
an  accusation  brought  against  him,  that,  never  having  held  a  parochial 
chaise  himself,  he  was  apt  to  be  inattentive  and  overbearing  towards 
the  inferior  or  working  clergy.  In  other  respects,  he  was  active  and 
zealous  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  his  high  station.  Before 
obtaining  the  archiepiscopal  dignity,  he  had  professed  the  doctrmes  of 
divine  right  and  passive  obedience  in  their  most  comprehensive  and 
slavish  form.  Now,  however,  when  circumstances  placed  him  in 
opposition  to  the  rising  infiuence  of  his  old  adversary  Laud,  he  came, 
to  adopt  and  act  upon  principles  in  politics,  as  well  as  in  religion, 
removed  as  far  as  possible  from  those  of  that  headlong  zealot  of 
arbitrary  power. 

The  bright  fortunes  of  Abbot  were,  however,  clouded  by  an  occur- 
rence of  which  his  enemies  took  signal  advantage.  On  the  24th  of 
July,  1622,  the  archbishop  was  engaged  in  a  stag-hunt  in  Lord  Zouch's 
park  at  Harringworth,  in  Hamp^ire,  when  a  barbed-arrow  from  his 
cross-bow  struck  one  of  the  purk-keepers,  Peter  Hawkins,  in  tiie  fleshy  ! 
]}art  of  the  lett  arm,  and  occasioned  the  man's  death  in  less  than  an  i 


hour.  The  party  to  whom  Abbot  was  opposed,  employed  every  eflPort 
to  turn  this  accident  to  his  disadvantage,  both  with  the  public  and 
with  the  king ;  and  Jame?,  although  he  very  sensibly  remarked  that 
"  an  angel  might  have  miscarried  in  this  sort,"  found  it  necessary  to 
appoint  a  commission  to  consider  the  case  of  the  archbishop,  and  to 
determine  whether  he  had  not,  by  this  act  of  chance  nledley,  inca- 
pacitated himself,  as  Laud  and  his  partisans  asserted,  for  discharging 
the  duties  of  his  ofiice.  The  adjudication  of  the  commissioners  was, 
that  nothing  more  than  an  irregularity  had  been  committed,  but  that 
it  would  be  necessary  for  the  archbishop  to  receive  the  king^s  pardon, 
and  also  a  dispensation  before  he  could  resume  the  exercise  of  hia 
functions.  These  forms  were  accordingly  gone  through;  but  the 
affair  gave  great  vexation  and  distress  to  Abbot>  both  from  the  scandal 
to  which  it  subjected  him,  and  from  the  feelings  with  which  he  natu* 
rally  contemplated  the  event  of  which  he  had  been  unintentionally 
the  cause.  It  is  said  that,  thronghout  the  remainder  of  his  life,  he 
observed  a  monthly  fast  on  the  day  of  the  week  which  had  thus 
stained  his  hand  with  blood ;  and  he  also  settled  a  pension  of  twenty 
pounds  for  life  on  Hawkins's  widow.  After  this  he  withdrew  for  soma 
time  from  his  attendance  at  the  Council  Board,  and  took  no  part  in 
public  affair&  The  following  year,  however,  on  hearing  it  reported 
that  the  king  intended  to  proclaim  a  toleration  to  the  Papists,  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  his  majesty,  dissuading  him  from  that  measure.  He 
also,  soon  after  thia,  strenuously  opposed  in  parliament  the  projected 
match  between  the  Prince  of  Wides  and  the  Infanta  of  Spain.  On 
the  2nd  of  February,  1626,  Abbot  crowned  Charles  I.  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  Laud  officiating  as  Dean  of  Westminster.  The  new  reign 
confirmed  the  ascendancy  of  Laud  and  Buckingham,  and  left  the 
archbishop  and  his  politics  less  influence  at  court  than  ever.  In  these 
circumstances  he  sheeted  and  steadily  persevered  in  that  iadependent 
p«ith  in  which  alone  he  was  now  to  find  either  honour  or  safety.    In 

1627,  when  Dr.  Manwaring  was  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  sentenced  to  be  fined,  admonished,  suspended,  and  im- 
prisoned, for  a  sermon  in  which  he  asserted  that  "  the  king  is  not 
bound  to  observe  the  laws  of  the  realm  concerning  the  subject's  rights 
and  liberties,  but  that  his  royal  will  and  command  in  imposing  loans 
and  taxes,  without  common  consent  in  parliament,  doth  oblige  the 
subjects'  conscience  upon  pain  of  eternal  danmation,"  Abbot,  in 
reprimanding  the  culprit,  by  order  of  the  House,  expressed  in  energetic 
terms  his  abhorrence  of  so  audacious  a  doctrine.  He  also  refused  to 
license  another  discourse  of  a  similar  description,  which  had  been 
preached  at  Northampton  by  Dr.  Sibthorp,  and  for  this  he  was  8u.*s- 
pended  from  his  archiepiscopal  functions,  and  ordered  into  confine- 
ment in  one  of  his  country  houses.  This  most  arbitrary  and  oppressive 
treatment  was  mainly  the  work  of  his  vindictive  eneifiy  Laud,  whose 
character,  accordingly,  the  archbishop  has  delineated  with  a  pen  dipped 
in  gall,  in  a  narrative  of  the  affair  which  he  drew  up  in  his  own 
vindication,  and  which  Rushworth  has  printed.  It  was  found  neces- 
sary however,  soon  after,  to  restore  him  to  favour,  and  he  received 
his  summons  as  usual  to  the  parliament,  which  assembled  in  Mardi, 

1628.  During  the  rest  of  his  life  he  continued  the  same  course  of 
opposition  to  the  arbitrary  and  oppressive  measures  of  the  court 
He  died  at  his  palace  of  Croydon,  on  Sunday,  the  4th  of  August,  1683, 
and  was  buried  in  Trinity  Church,  Guildford,  where  a  costly  monu- 
ment was  erected  to  his  memoiy.  He  was  the  founder  of  a  well- 
endowed  hospital,  which  still  exists  in  that  to?m;  and  other  instances 
are  recorded  of  his  charity  and  munificence. 

Archbishop  Abbot  is  the  author  of  several  literaiy  productions, 
among  which  aro  an  '  Exposition  on  the  Prophet  Jonah,'  published 
in  1600,  and  *A  Brief  Description  of  the  whole  World,'  published 
in  1636. 

(Biographia  BrUtatniea;  Wood,  Athenee  Oxonientea,  by  Bliss;  Fuller, 
Englith  Worthia;  Bayle,  IHcHonnaire  OrUi^i^e;  Rushworth,  (7o^ 
UcHon  ;  Southey,  Book  of  the  Church.) 

ABDALLATIF,  or,  with  his  full  name,  Motpofftkeddin  Ahu  Moham- 
med AUcUif  ben  Tueivf  hen  Mohammed  hen  Alt  hen  Abi  Said,  a 
distinguished  Arabic  writer,  whose  name  has  become  familiar  to  us 
chiefly  through  an  excellent  description  of  Egypt,  of  whidi  he  is  the 
author.  The  Baron  Silvestre  de  Sacy  has  appended  to  his  French 
translation  of  this  treatise,  a  notioe  of  the  life  of  Abdallatif,  taken 
from  the  bibliographical  work  of  Ebn-Abi-Osaibia,  who  knew  Abdal- 
latif personally,  and  to  a  great  extent  quotes  an  account  of  his  life 
written  by  himself. 

We  learn  from  this  notice  that  Abdallatif  woa  bom  at  Baghdad  in 
A.H.  557  (A.D.  1161).  From  his  earliest  yean  he  received  a  lettered 
education.  Agreeably  to  the  prevailing  fashion  of  his  age  and  country, 
which  considered  a  thorough  familiarity  with  the  copious  and  classical 
Arabic  language  as  the  indispensable  groundwork  for  eveiy  liberal 
acquirement,  he  was  led  to  commit  to  memory  the  Koran,  the  much- 
admired  Makamat,  or  novels  of  Hariri,  and  other  compCKiitions  dis- 
tinguished for  the  purity  and  elegance  of  their  diction,  besides  several 
works .  professedly  treating  on  style  or  grammar.  Next  to  these 
philological  studies,  he  had  already  bestowed  some  attention  on 
Mussulman  jurisprudence,  when  the  arrival  at  Baghdad  of  £bn-al- 
Tateli,  a  naturalist  from  the  western  provinces  of  the  Arabian  empire, 
attracted  his  curiosity  towards  natural  philosophy  and  alchemy,  ot 
the  illusory  nature  of  which  latter  pursuit  he  seems  not  till  late,  an  1 
after  much  waste  of  time  and  labour,  to  have  convinced  himself. 
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DamftBOuSy  the  reaidenco  of  SalodiD,  had  about  thiB  time,  through 
the  liberality  of  that  celebrated  sultan,  become  a  rallying  point  for 
learned  men  from  all  parts  of  the  Mohammedan  dominions.  It  is 
here  that  we  find  Abdollatif  commencing  his  literary  career  by  the 
publication  of  several  works,  mostly  on  Arabic  philology.  But  the 
celebrity  of  seyeral  scholars  then  residing  in  Egypt,  among  others  the 
Rabbi  MoseB  Maimonides,  drew  him  to  that  country  to  seek  their 
personal  acquaintance.  A  letter  from  Fadhel,  the  yizir  of  Saladin, 
introduoed  mm  at  Cairo,  and  he  was  delivering  lectures  there  while 
Saladin  was  engaged  with  the  crusaders  at  Acca  (St.  Jean  d'Acre). 
Soon,  however,  the  news  of  Saladin's  truce  with  the  Franks  (1192) 
induced  Abdallatif  to  return  to  Syria,  and  he  obtained  from  Saladin 
a  lucrative  appointment  at  the  principal  mosque  of  Damascus.  After 
the  death  of  Saladin,  which  took  place  in  the  next  year,  we  find 
Abdallatif  going  back  to  Cairo,  where  he  lectured  on  medicine  and 
other  sciences,  supported  for  a  time  by  Al-Aziz,  the  son  and  successor 
of  Saladin.  It  was  during  this  residence  at  Cairo  that  Abdallatif 
wrote  his  work  on  Egypt.  But  the  troubles  of  which  £^ypt  now 
became  the  scene,  induced  Abdallatif  to  retire  to  Syria,  and  subse- 
quently to  Asia  Sitinor,  where  he  seems  to  have  lived  for  a  long  time 
quietly  at  the  court  of  a  petty  prince,  Alaeddin  Daud,  of  Arzenjan. 
After  the  death  of  that  prince  (1227)  he  went  to  Aleppo,  to  lecture 
there  partly  on  Arabic  grammar,  and  partly  on  medicine  and  on  the 
traditions,  an  important  branch  of  Mohammedan  theology  and  juris- 
prudenoe.  Four  years  after  this,  Abdallatif  set  out  on  a  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca,  and  took  his  route  through  Baghdad,  to  present  some  of  his 
works  to  the  then  reigning  kalif  Mostanser,  when  he  died  there 
in  1231. 

Ebn-Abi-Osaibia  has  given  a  list  of  the  works  composed  by  Abdal- 
latif, which,  in  the  Arabic  appendix  to  Baron  de  Sacy's  translation, 
fills  three  closely-printed  quarto  pages.  The  description  of  Egypt, 
through  which  ms  name  has  become  so  familiar  to  aU  friends  of 
antiquarian  research  in  Europe,  and  in  which  he  displays  an  accuracy 
of  inquiry,  and  an  unpretending  simplicity  of  description  almost 
approaching  to  the  character  of  Herodotus,  is  dedicated  to  the  kalif 
Nasir-ledin-illah.  It  is  divided  into  two  books :  the  first  treats,  in 
six  chapters,  on  Egypt  generally,  on  its  plants,  its  animal.^,  its  ancient 
monuments,  peculiarities  in  the  structure  of  Egyptian  boats  or  vessels, 
and  on  the  kind  of  food  used  by  the  inhabitants ;  the  second  book 
gives  an  account  of  the  Nile,  the  causes  of  its  rise,  &a,-  and  concludes 
with  a  history  of  Egypt  during  the  dreadful  famines  of  the  years 
1200  and  1201. 

The  only  manuscript  copy  of  this  work,  of  the  existence  of  which 
we  are  aware,  is  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford.  From 
this  manuscript  the  Arabic  text  was  edited  for  the  first  time  at  Tubin- 
gen, in  1787,  by-Paulus,  and  again,  with  a  Latin  translation,  by  Pro- 
fessor White,  at  Oxford,  1800,  4to.  The  French  translation  published 
by  Biiron  de  Sacy,  under  the  title  '  Relation  de  TEgypte,'  &c  (Paris, 
1810,  4 to),  besides  its  greater  fidelity,  has  through  the  copious  notes 
added  to  it  becoma  one  of  the  most  important  works  that  the  scholar 
can  consult  on  the  geography,  the  history,  or  the  antiquities  of 
Egypt. 

•  ABD-EL-EADER  {Sidi-d-ffacb'i-Oided'Makiddin),  formerly  Emir 
and  Bey  of  Mascara,  and  celebrated  for  his  protracted  resistance  to 
the  French  arms  in  Algiers,  was  born  in  the  early  part  of  1807,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mascara,  in  what  is  now  known  as  the  province  of 
Oran.  [Alg^rib,  L',  in  Qboobafhical  Division  of  Eno.  Cto.  voL  L 
col.  206.]  He  was  the  third  son  of  a  marabout,  of  the  Arab  tribe  of 
Hashem,  named  Sidi-el-Hadji-Mahiddin,  who  had  acquired  great  influ- 
ence on  account  of  his  sanctity  as  well  as  his  rank.  Over  the  early 
days  of  Abd-el-Kader  has  been  thrown  something  of  the  romantic 
colouring  which  would  seem  of  right  to  belong  to  an  Oriental  hero, 
and  one  who  has  figured  so  conspicuously  in  the  annals  of  France. 
He  had  in  infancy  accompanied  his  father  in  a  pilgrimage  to  the  birth- 
place of  the  prophet  From  his  boyhood  he  had  been  carefully 
trained  in  both  the  secular  and  sacred  learning  of  his  race.  By  open- 
ing manhood  he  had  obtained  the  reputation  of  a  scholar  well  instructed 
in  the  history  and  the  literature  of  Arabia ;  and  he  had  crowned  his 
study  of  the  Koran  and  its  commentators  by  a  second  pilgrimage,  in 
1S28,  to  Mecca,  and  received  in  consequence  the  title  of  Hadji,  or 
saint  At  the  same  time,  so  far  from  neglecting  equestrian  and  mili- 
tary exercises,  though  of  small  stature  and  little  physical  strength,  he 
bad  rendered  himself  remarkable  even  in  those  arts  in  which  all  his 
countrymen  excel— the  management  of  the  horse,  the  lance,  and  the 
yataghan. 

When  the  French  began  seriously  to  push  their  conquests  into  the 
interior  of  Algiers,  Abd-el-Kader  was  living  in  retirement  with  his 
wife  and  two  children,  distinguished  by  the  austerity  of  his  manners 
and  his  strict  observance  of  all  the  precepts  of  the  Koran.  But  when 
the  severe  measures  of  the  Duke  of  Rovigo  caused  a  general  rising  of 
the  native  tribes,  he  joined  his  countrymen  in  arms.  The  father  of 
Abd-el-Kader  had  for  some  time  been  exerting  all  his  influence  to 
effect  a  union  of  the  tribes ;  urging  them  to  make  a  great  and  com- 
bined effort  to  drive  the  French  out  of  the  country,  as  then,  from  the 
humiliated  condition  to  which  the  Turks  had  been  reduced,  the  Arab 
might  again  with  little  trouble  become  the  ruler  of  the  land.  The 
confederation  of  the  tribes  was  formed,  and  the  chiefs  besought 
Mahiddin  to  take  the  direction  of  it.    He  refused  however,  plcarling 


that  his  advanced  age  unfitted  him  to  act  as  a  military  leader  at  such 
a  juncture ;  but  he  directed  them  to  his  son  as  one  designated  by 
nature  and  education  for  the  purpose :  and  he  repeated  to  them 
various  omens  which  had  marked  his  birth  and  childhood,  and  related 
how  during  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  an  aged  fakir  had  solemnly 
announced  to  him  that  he  should  become  Sultan  of  the  Arabs.  The 
tribes  acquiesced,  and  Abd-el-Kader  was  proclaimed  Emir  at  Mascara. 

Accompanied  by  his  father  he  at  once  began  to  preach  a  Holy  War, 
and  to  call  on  the  faithful  to  assist  in  the  expulsion  of  the  infidels. 
By  the  spring  of  1832  Abd-el-Elader  found  himself  at  the  head  of 
10,000  warriors.  His  first  blow  was  struck  in  May  of  that  year 
against  Oran,  or  Warran.  The  assault  was  several  times  repeated  with 
great  impetuosity  during  three  successive  days,  but  was  each  time 
repelled  with  heavy  loss  to  the  Arabs.  Abd-el-Kader  though  un- 
successful as  far  as  the  capture  of  Oran  was  concerned,  acquired  great 
reputation  by  his  peraonal  skill  and  daring,  and  the  siege  is  said  to 
have  done  much  towards  accustoming  the  Arabs  to  face  artillery, 
from  which  they  had  previously  shrunk.  Before  making  another 
determined  effort  to  dislodge  the  invaders,  he  resolved  to  extend  the 
basis  of  his  power,  by  persuading  or  compelling  the  tribes  of  the 
interior  to  acknowledge  his  supremacy ;  and  after  some  opposition  he 
appears  to  have  succeeded  with  both  Kabyles  and  Arabs.  The  Frencli 
on  their  pai*t  wore  chiefly  anxious  to  secure  the  cities  and  strong- 
holds along  the  coast,  and  left  the  Emir  to  take  his  own  course  in  the 
interior.  So  strong  indeed  was  the  desu^  of  the  French  governor  of 
Oran,  General  Desmichels,  to  obtain  a  respite  from  any  further  attack 
while  carrying  out  this  purpose,  that  he  entered  into  a  treaty  (Febru- 
ary 26, 1834,)  with  Abd-el-Kader,  by  which  he  agreed,  on  his  acknow* 
ledging  the  French  supremacy,  to  recognise  him  as  Emir  of  Mascara, 
including  the  sovereignty  of  Oran,  except  such  portions  of  the  coast 
as  were  in  the  possession  of  the  French.  Along  with  the  sovereignty 
was  also  ceded  to  him  the  monopoly  of  the  commerce  with  the  interior. 
This  treaty  was  disapproved  in  Paris,  but  to  Abd-el-Kader  it  was  of 
great  advantage,  from  the  vast  accession  of  consequence  he  derived  in 
the  eyes  of  the  natives  from  this  formal  recognition  of  his  sovereignty 
by  the  French  authorities.  But  it  also  aroused  jealousy  and  fear 
among  the  chiefs,  and  several  of  them  refused  to  submit  to  his  preten- 
sions. By  one  of  these,  Mustapha-Ben-Ismail,  chief  of  the  Douaires, 
he  was  surprised  in  a  night  attack,  and  his  forces  routed ;  the  Emir 
himself  only  escaping  with  extreme  difficulty.  Other  chiefs  on 
receiving  news  of  this  defeat  also  rose  against  him,  but  he  quickly 
Qollected  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  and  General  Desmichels  having 
supplied  him  with  muskets  and  powder,  he  soon  forced  them  to 
succumb. 

It  has  been  disputed  whether  the  French  or  Arab  general  first  broke 
the  terms  of  the  treaty.  Probably  each  regarded  it  as  nothing  more 
than  a  convenient  armistice,  to  be  kept  only  as  long  as  suited  his 
purpose.  Certain  it  is,  that  Abd-el-Kader  having  availed  himself  to 
the  utmost  of  the  opportunity  to  secure  his  influence  over  the  tribes, 
and  to  put  his  army  into  an  efficient  state — including  the  training  for 
the  first  time  among  Arabs  of  a  regular  infantry  corps,  and  an  artillery 
service— crossed  the  Shellif  and  entered  Medayah  in  triumph,  announc- 
ing that  he  was  about  to  expel  the  French.  Qeueral  Trizel  who  had 
succeeded  Desmichels,  at  once  took  the  field  agaiust  him.  The  armies 
met  on  the  banks  of  the  Sig.  That  of  the  Emir  was  much  the  more 
numerous ;  but  the  superior  discipline  of  the  French  amply  com- 
pensated for  the  disparity  of  numbers,  and  Abd-el-Kader,  after  a 
resistance  which  extorted  the  admiration  of  his  enemies,  was  compelled 
to  fall  back.  Tr^zel  was  however  in  no  condition  to  pursue  his 
success.  He  had  lost  240  men ;  and  the  army  of  the  Emir  though 
defeated,  was  still  much  the  larger  and  well  kept  together.  Tr^zel 
decided  to  retreat  towards  Arzew ;  and  the  Emir  followed  him.  At 
the  Pass  of  Makta,  where  Tr^zel,  cumbered  with  wounded  and 
baggage,  was  at  a  manifest  disadvantage,  the  Emir  fell  upon  him  in 
force  (June  28, 1885),  and  it  was  only  by  the  most  desperate  exertions, 
and  with  a  loss  of  500  men,  that  the  French  general  was  able  to 
extricate  a  portion  of  his  army.  This,  the  first  serious  check  which 
the  French  had  suffered  in  Africa,  produced  the  greatest  excitement 
among  the  native  population.  In  Paris,  on  the  other  band,  it  caused 
much  irritation,  and  Marshal  Clausel  was  despatched  with  imperative 
ordeis  to  inflict  a  striking  punishment  on  Abd-el-Kader.  On  arriving 
in  Algiers  the  Marshal  appointed  a  Bey  of  Oran,  with  a  view  to  weaken 
the  authority  of  the  Emir  by  raising  up  a  native  rival.  Clausel  then 
marched  with  a  considerable  force  upon  Mascara;  but  the  Emir 
caused  the  inhabitants  to  quit  the  oity>  and  when  Clausel  entered  it, 
December  6, 1835,  he  found  little  more  than  bare  walls.  Unable  to 
hold  the  city,  Clausel  completed  the  work  of  ruin  by  setting  it  on 
firo.  Abd-el-Kader  now  made  Tremecen,  or  Tlemsen,  on  the  borders 
of  Marocco,  his  head-quarters;  but  on  the  approach  of  Clausel  he  was 
forced  to  evacuate  it,  and  retreat  still  farther  into  the  interior. 
Clausel  continued  his  pursuit,  and  the  Emir  was  again  compelled  to 
break  up  his  camp.  Soon  after  a  large  auxiliary  force,  including 
several  thousand  horsemen,  who  had  come  from  Marocco  to  unite  with 
the  Emir  in  the  Holy  War,  was  surprised  and  defeated ;  and  Clausel 
returned  to  Algiers,  boasting  in  his  bulletins  that  he  had  effectually 
destroyed  the  power  of  the  redoubtable  Emir.  But  Abd-el-Kader  hud 
continued  to  follow  at  a  distance  the  movements  of  the  French,  and 
he   now  showed  that  he  was  stiU  formidable,    by  attacking  and 
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defeating,  with  great  loss,  on  the  2UIi  and  25th  of  April,  a  convoy  sent 
under  General  d'Arlanges,  with  Bupplies  and  reinforcements  for  the 
garrison  at  Tlemsen. 

The  French  government  now  despatched  General  Bugeand  with 
instructions  to  reduce  the  Emir  to  quiet  either  by  treaty  or  by  force. 
Bugeaud  made  some  pacific  overturee,  but  they  were  unheeded ;  and 
as  he  proceeded  he  found  that  his  indefatigable  adversary  was  laying 
the  oountiy  waste  before  him.  But  Bugeaud  had  provided  a  large 
number  of  camels  and  mules,  and  an  ample  supply  of  much-needed 
provisions  for  the  garrison  of  Tlemsen,  and  his  convoy  exceeded  6000 
men.  He  continued  his  march  therefore,  and  Abd-el-Kader  still 
retreating,  permitted  him  to  advance  unmolested  as  far  as  the  pass  of 
Sikkak ;  but  in  that  strong  position  the  Emir  resolved  to  offer  battle. 
Bugeaud  entered  the  pass  on  the  6th  of  July,  1836.  At  first  the  French 
were  thrown  into  confusion,  but  they  soon  rallied,  and  though  Abd- 
el-Kader  at  the  head  of  his  infantry,  which  he  had  kept  under  his  own 
command  as  a  reserve,  made  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  recover  the 
day,  he  was  compelled  to  a  rapid  retreat^  leaving  behind  him  above 
1200  killed  and  wounded.  He  did  not  venture  again  to  encounter 
the  French  in  the  open  field ;  and  they,  on  their  part,  had  found  a 
new  and  formidable  opponent  in  the  Bey  of  Constantlne,  whom  from 
hia  proximity  it  was  necessary  to  crush  without  delay.  In  order  to 
prevent  their  two  opponents  from  making  common  cause,  General 
Bugeaud  was  soon  after  sent  with  direct  proposals  to  Abd-el-Kader  for 
an  arrangement  A  meeting  accordingly  took  place  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tafna,  at  which,  after  some  discussion,  a  treaty  was  drawn  up  with 
all  formality,  and  duly  signed  and  sealed,  May  SO,  1837,  by  which 
Abdel-Kader  agreed  to  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  France,  and  to 
pay  a  tribute  of  a  certain  quantity  of  com  and  cattle ;  and,  on  the 
oth^r  hand,  he  was  confirmed  in  his  title  of  Emir,  and  received  a 
considerable  accession  of  teriitory,  his  sovereignty  now  being  extended 
over  the  whole  of  Oran  and  Titteri,  and  a  portion  of  Algiers,  except 
certain  towns,  including  Oran,  MusUgannim,  Arzew,  and  some  others 
along  the  coast,  which  were  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  French. 

Abd-el-Kader^s  first  care,  on  being  released  from  the  necessity  of 
watching  the  proceedings  of  the  French  army,  was  to  receive  the 
.submission  of  the  tribes  throughout  the  country  assigned  to  him. 
Generally  they  readily  gave  in  their  allegiance,  but  against  some  he 
found  it  necessary  to  resort  to  severe  measures ;  and  one  tribe,  that 
of  Ouled-Zeitoun,  he  was  changed  by  his  enemies  with  having  mas- 
sacred. Marshal  Valine,  the  French  governor-general,  took  umbrage 
at  these  proceedings;  and  in  order  to  overawe  the  Emir,  and  to 
re-assure  Uie  tribes  in  alliance  with  France,  established  a  camp  of  2000 
men  upon  the  heights  of  Khamis.  In  consequence  of  the  strong 
remonstrances  of  the  marshal,  who  charged  him  with  a  breach  of  the 
treaty,  Abd*el-Kader  sent  an  agent  to  Paris,  bearing  rich  presents  to 
Louis  Philippe  and  the  queen,  and  authorised  to  negotiate  a  modification 
or  explanatory  supplement  to  the  treaty. 

Matters  being  thus  arranged,  Abdel-Kader  addressed  himself  to  the 
task  of  organising  a  system  of  administration  for  his  territory.  He 
uiadeMedayah  the  centre  of  his  government,  placing  it  under  a  kalif  ; 
then  apportioned  the  country  into  five  divisions,  in  each  of  which  he 
placed  a  subordinate  chief;  and  these  divisions  he  again  broke  up 
into  smaller  sections,  each  of  which  he  placed  under  an  aghir,  with 
immediate  civil  and  military  command;  thus  providing  as  far  as 
possible  ready  means  of  calling  out  the  strength  of  his  subjects,  and 
checking  any  incipient  insubordination.  At  the  same  time  he  is  said 
to  have  endeavoured  in  every  way  to  encourage  the  practice  of  agri- 
culture and  the  industrial  arts.  It  is  certain  however  that  he  never 
ioT  a  moment  relaxed  his  military  preparations. 

The  peace  lasted  little  more  than  two  years.  The  French  had 
observed  with  constant  suspicion  the  efforts  of  the  Emur  to  strengthen 
his  position  by  the  erection  of  a  chain  of  fortresses,  and  to  extend  his 
influence  over  the  tribes  not  directly  subject  to  him.  With  a  view,  as 
it  seemed,  to  counteract  in  some  measure  the  increasing  Influence  of 
the  Emir,  a  powerful  French  army,  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans  at  its 
head,  was  marched  into  the  interior,  and  the  prince  received  with 
great  ceremony  the  submission  of  various  chiefik  This  was  followed 
by  an  expedition,  in  which  the  army  passed  through  a  noted  defile 
called  the  Biban,  or  Iron  Gates,  through  which  the  Turks  in  the  height 
of  their  power  had  never  passed  without  paying  tribute  to  the  Arabs. 
The  passmg  of  the  Iron  Gates  made,  as  was  intended,  a  profound 
impression  on  the  native  races,  and  Abd-elEader  availed  himself  of 
this  and  the  other  proceedings  of  the  French  to  arouse  their  fanaticism 
into  action.  He  is  commonly  said  to  have  recommenced  hostilities 
without  warning,  but  he  appears  to  have  written  a  letter  to  M^rah^ 
Valine,  announcing  that  he  could  no  longer  restrain  his  people ;  that 
the  entire  Mussulman  raoe  had  resolved  on  a  Holy  War  against  the 
French ;  and  that  his  fidelity  to  the  Koran  obliged  him  to  take  his 
part  in  it  This  announcement  was  speedily  followed  by  a  general 
attack  ^n  the  French  outposts.  The  farms  and  colonies  were  ravaged 
and  burnt,  and  the  Arabs  remained  masters  of  all  the  country  outside 
the  fortifications ;  but  they  were  able  to  effect  nothing  against  the 
fortified  places. 

This  outbreak  occurred  in  December,  1889.  Marshal  Vallde,  though 
unprepared,  put  his  forces  in  motion.  Abd-el-Kader  met  with  several 
reverses  in  the  ensuing  campaign,  but  the  year  1840  passed  over  with- 
out any  material  success  on  either  side.   This  proti-octed  and  desultory 


warfare  was  causing  a  large  expenditure  of  men  and  money,  and  loud 
murmurs  were  raised  in  France  against  the  inelficient  manner  in  wliich 
it  was  conducted.  The  government  announced  that  it  had  determined 
no  longer  to  bear  with  Abd-el-Kader,  and  in  December  1840  it  replaced 
Marshal  Vall^  by  (General  Bugeaud.  From  this  time  the  war  was 
carried  on  with  the  utmost  vigour.  A  very  large  body  of  troops  was 
sent  from  France,  and  a  half-indigenous  corps,  the  Zouaves,  was  rained 
with  a  view  to  check  the  active  irregular  Arabs  by  soldiers  possessing 
all  their  peculiar  vivacity  and  rapidity  of  motion,  but  more  scientifi- 
cally trained.  Bugeaud  made  it  his  object  in  the  campaign  of  1841  to 
secure  in  snooession  as  many  as  possible  of  the  strongholds  of  the 
Emir,  to  detach  from  him  by  promises  and  threats  the  native  tribes, 
and  wherever  any  refused  their  adhesion  to  France,  to  destroy  their 
crops  and  ravage  their  villages.  It  was  a  meroileas,  but  it  was  an 
effectual  course.  By  the  end  of  the  year  the  seneral  had  overrun  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  Emir^s  territory,  and  wherever  the  French 
arms  had  penetrated,  the  country  had  become  an  ally  or  a  waste.  In 
the  speech  to  the  Chambers,  February  1842,  it  was  formally  announced 
that  Algiers  was  annexed  to  the  French  crown;  and  from  this  time 
the  Emir  was  treated  as  a  rebel 

His  condition  seemed  indeed  to  have  become  utterly  desperate.  The 
French  occupied  all  his  cities,  most  of  his  fortresses,  and  four-flfths  of 
his  territory ;  his  regular  army  bad  been  nearly  destroyed ;  and  a  large 
proportion  of  the  tribes  had  submitted  to  the  enemy.  But  Abd-el- 
Kader  seemed  to  gain  energy  from  despcdr.  No  longer  venturing  to 
meet  the  French  army  in  a  regular  encounter,  he  constantly  harassed 
them  by  rapid  descents  upon  outposts,  detachments,  and  convoys^ 
and  by  destructive  inroads  upon  the  countries  of  the  friendly  trib^; 
while  the  rapidity  and  unexpectedness  of  his  movements  baffled  alike 
precaution  and  pursuit  But  the  lines  were  being  drawn  steadily 
more  and  more  dosely  about  hino.  His  camp  of  reserve  was  already 
on  the  edge  of  the  desert;  and  the  French  had  now  an  army  of 
100,000  men  accumulated  in  the  country,  besides  a  large  body  of 
auxiliaries.  The  raszias  of  the  French  continually  destroyed  his 
resources ;  more  than  once  all  his  presence  of  mind  and  daring,  and 
the  devotion  of  his  followers,  had  scarcely  sufficed  to  prevent  him  from 
falling  into  the  hands  of  his  opponents.  On  one  occasion,  in  May 
1848,  the  Duke  of  Aumale,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  cavalry,  had  even 
succeeded,  by  a  brilliant  imitation  of  the  Emir's  tactics,  in  surprising 
his  smala,  or  camp,  during  the  absence  of  the  great  body  of  Ms  Arabs. 
Abd-el-Kader,  as  usual,  escaped ;  but  with  the  loss  of  almost  every- 
thing. His  Arabs  and  Kabyles  however  quickly  rallied  around  him,  and 
he  contrived  to  inflict  in  numerous  desultory  attacks  heavy  blows  upon 
the  French,  who  indeed  during  this  summer  lost  an  unusual  number 
of  officers.  But  he  was  now  unable  to  bring  more  than  a  small  force 
into  the  field  at  any  one  time;  and  a  defeat  which  he  suffered  at 
Oued-Malah,  and  in  which  his  most-trusted  lieutenant^  Kalif-beu- 
Allah,  the  One-Eyed,  was  kUled,  completed  his  ruin,  though  it  did  not 
put  an  end  to  his  efforta 

Forced  to  take  refuge  within  the  frontier  of  Marooco,  he  set  about 
preaching  there  a  new  outbreak  of  hostilities  against  Uie  infidels.  The 
emperor,  if  he  did  not  directly  sanction,  did  not  oppose  his  proceed- 
ings ;  and  several  members  of  the  court  entered  with  ardour  into  his 
views.  An  army  was  soon  raised;  but  the  French  declared  war 
against  Marocoo,  bombarded  several  of  its  coast  towns,  defeated  its 
army  at  Islay,  and  before  the  close  of  1844  had  compelled  the  emperor 
to  agree  to  use  his  best  efforts  to  prevent  Abd-el-l^der  from  again 
annoying  the  French  in  Algiers.  Abd-el-Kader  once  more  took  to  the 
open  country.  He  continued  for  above  two  years  longer  to  evade  tlK^ 
pursuit  of  the  French ;  but  every  effort  to  make  head  against  his  foes 
proved  unavailing.  The  Emperor  of  Marocoo  was  at  last  compelled 
by  the  French  to  put  in  motion  an  army  against  him,  and  seis^  his 
kalif,  Bou  Hamedi,  whom  he  had  sent  to  endeavour  to  obtain  terms. 
Abdel-Kader  in  reprisal  made  a  night  attadc (November  11,  1847) 
upon  the  Moorish  camp,  which  by  a  darmg  stratagem  he  succeeded 
in  throwing  into  confusion.  But  though  he  achieved  a  momentary 
success,  the  mass  of  troops  was  too  great  for  him  to  produce  a  perma- 
nent impression.  A  body  of  natives  who  attempted  to  prevent  his 
retreat  he  had  little  difficulty  in  defeating ;  but  when  he  found  the 
French  cavalry  had  got  betwe^  him  and  the  desert,  he  acknowledged 
that,  closely  pressed  as  he  was  on  every  other  side,  it  would  be  useless 
to  offer  further  resistance,  and  sent  messengers  to  General  Lamorici6re, 
the  French  commander,  offering  to  surrender  on  condition  of  being 
sent  to  Alexandria  or  St  Jean-d*Acre.  Lamorici^re  acceded  to  the 
terms ;  and  on  the  23rd  of  December  Abd-el-Kader  yielded  himself 
with  his  family  into  the  hands  of  the  general. 

The  Duo  d' Aumale,  governor-general  of  Algiers,  in  the  despatch 
in  which  he  announced  to  the  French  government  the  surrender  of 
the  Emir  and  his  arrival  at  Algiers,  says,  **  I  have  ratified  the  promise 
given  by  General  Lamorici^re,  and  I  firmly  trust  the  government  of 
his  majesty  will  add  its  sanction.  I  announced  to  the  Emir  that  he 
must  embark  the  next  day  for  Oran  with  his  family :  he  submitted, 
but  not  without  emotion  and  repugnance — it  is  the  last  drop  in  the 
chalice."  Not  quite  the  last  drop.  The  French  government  refused 
to  ratify  the  engagement,  and  the  Emir  was  transferred,  with  his 
family,  a  piisoner  to  Fort  Lamalgue,  at  Toulon.  After  the  revolution 
of  February  1848,  Abd-el-Kader  presented  a  formal  requisition  to 
the  republican  g'^r^mment  for  the  performance  of  the  engagement 
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apon  wHoh  he  liad  enrrendered.  His  request  was  not  acceded  to, 
but  he  was  remoTed  to  a  healthier  prisoD,  first  at  Pau  and  then  at 
Amboise,  and  his  confinement  was  rendered  much  leas  irksome. 
When  Louis  Napoleon  was  elected  preaident,  Abd-el-Eader  renewed 
Ms  claim,  and  though  he  was  not  immediately  successful,  he  received 
the  most  marked  attention,  and  became  a  prisoner  in  little  more  than 
name.  Finally,  in  October  1852,  Napoleon  granted  him  his  freedom, 
on  condition  thkt  he  gave  a  solemn  promise  not  to  return  to  Algiers 
or  to  conspire  against  the  French  power  in  Africa;  and  Brussa  in 
Asia  Minor  was  named  as  his  future  residence.  For  that  place  he 
embarked  in  the  beginning  of  1853,  and  there  he  continued  to  reside 
until  June  1855,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  that  city 
by  an  earthquake,  he  received  permission  from  the  French  govem- 
ment  to  remove  to  CoDstantinople.  In  the  autumn  of  1855  he  paid 
a  short  visit  to  Paris  to  view  the  Exposition,  and  received  from  the 
Emperor  a  distinguished  reception.  He  is  said  to  have  resigned  him- 
self to  his  fate  with  true  eastern  calmness,  but  his  health  has  been 
permanently  broken  by  his  reverses  and  his  imprisonment. 

Abd-el-Kader  is  beyond  question  a  man  of  remarkable  ability  and 
force  of  character.  He  has  displayed  many  of  the  evidences  of  great 
military  genius,  self-reliance,  activity,  indomitable  energy,  marvellous 
resources  in  defeat  as  well  as  in  victory,  power  of  wielding  the  wills 
of  others  and  of  controlling  his  own ;  and  he  seemed  to  possess  much 
of  that  administrative  ability  which  men  of  superior  military  power 
often  exhibits  But  he  had  a  rude  and  uncivilised  people  to  govern 
and  to  employ,  and  he  had  the  first  and  most  highly  trained  military 
powier  in  Europe  to  contend  with ;  and  all  her  greatest  commanders 
were  in  succession  sent  against  him,  and  all  her  resources  called  into 
exercise,  and  he  failed  where  success  was  hardly  conceivable.  But 
for  fifteen  years  he  maintained  this  unequal  struggle;  he  has  borne 
his  reverses  manfully,  and  his  old  opponents  are  foremost  in  render- 
ing  homage  to  his  great  ability,  and  in  testifying  to  his  honourable 
fulfilment  of  his  share  of  the  final  engagement. 

.ABDU-L-MEJID,  reignmg  Sultan  of  Turkey,  was  bom  April  23, 
1823,  and  was  the  eldest  son  of  Mahmud  XL,  whom  he  succeeded  on 
the  let  of  July,  1889.  As  is  customary  with  the  sons  of  the  sultan, 
the  early  years  of  Abdu-1-Mejid  weie  spent  in  the  harem.  His  father 
IS  said  to  have  desired  that  he  should  receive  a  European  education, 
hut  the  repugnance  of  the  Mohammedan  priests  to  such  an  innovation 
compelled  bim  to  give  way.  The  education  of  Abdu<l-Mejid  has 
therefore  been  necessarily  very  imperfect;  but  he  has  done  what  he 
could  to  make  up  for  his  deficiencies  by  surrounding  himself  with 
men  of  attainments,  and  seeking  to  acquire  the  information  which  he 
believes  himself  to  need. 

Abdu-1-Mpjid  ascended  the  throne  at  a  time  when  the  affairs  of 
Turkey  were  in  a  very  thi'eatening  condition.  The  reforms  of  his 
father  had  hardly  become  sufficiently  consolidated  to  withstand  the 
strong  tide  of  fanaticism  which  was  setting  in  against  them.  The 
battle  of  Nezib,  June  24,  1839,  which  had  resulted  in  the  total  defeat 
of  the  Turkish  army,  by  that  of  the  Pasha  of  Egypt^  had  been 
followed  within  a  week  by  the  death  of  the  Sultan,  whose  determined 
character  and  unfiinching  will  had  served  hitherto  to  keep  in  awe  the 
opponents  of  the  new  order  of  things ;  and  these  were  now,  it  was 
beUeved,  prepared  to  make  common  cause  with  Mehemet  Al^  whom 
they,  in  common  with  the  great  bulk  of  the  Mohammedan  race, 
regarded  as  the  true  representative  and  champion  of  the  ancient  faith. 
The  road  to  Constantinople  was  open  to  the  Egyptian  army;  the 
inhabitants  were  in  a  disturbed  state ;  and  the  new  Sultan,  a  lad  of 
sixteen,  was  scarcely  seated  on  his  throne  when  the  Turkish  fleets  by 
an  unparalleled  act  of  treachery  on  the  part  of  its  commander,  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Fortunately  the  Pasha  refrained 
from  striking  the  blow  which  the  weakness  of  the  Sultan  seemed  to 
invite;  and  the  leading  European  powers  stepped  in  to  offer  their 
mediation,  which  Abdu-1-Mejid  at  once  accepted.  Mehemet  All 
refused  the  terms  proffered,  and  a  treaty  was  signed  in  London,  July 
15,  1840,  in  accordance  with  which  an  Anglo-Austrian  fleet  bom- 
barded several  of  the  fortified  towns  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  and  com- 
pelled Mehemet  All  to  submit.  The  ancient  dynasty  was  saved,  and 
the  arrangement  then  made  between  the  Sultan  and  the  Pasha  has 
not  again  been  disturbed. 

The  dangers  which  threatened  the  young  Sultan  from  domestic 
treason,  though  fomented,  as  was  thought,  by  Russian  agents,  were 
as  effectually  averted.  On  his  death-bed  Mahmud  had  sent  for  his  son, 
and  earnestly  entreated  him  to  pursue  the  course  of  reform  which  he 
had  commenced.  The  adherents  of  the  old  system,  on  the  other 
hand,  reckoned  confidently  on  being  able,  under  Mahmud's  feeble 
successor,  to  uproot  all  which  the  late  Sultan  had  so  long  laboured 
to  effect  An  end  was  soon  put  to  all  suspense.  A  hatti-sherif^ 
solemnly  published  at  Qulhan^  on  the  8rd  of  November  1839,  gave 
to  the  civil  reforms  of  Mahmud  a  definite  and  formid  shape,  and  added 
somewhat  to  them.  This  measure  guaranteed  to  all  the  subjects  of 
the  Sultan,  without  regard  to  rank  or  religion,  security  for  person  and 
property ;  and  promised  to  introduce  a  regular  and  impartial  system 
of  taxation,  public  administration  of  justice,  the  right  of  free  trans- 
mission of  property,  and  the  removal  of  many  of  the  hardships  of 
the  conscription,  as  well  as  other  improvements.  Convinced  that 
there  was  to  be  no  recession  from  the  path  of  reform,  but  rather  a 
great  advance,  the  more  determined  lealots  organised  a  powerful  con- 


spiracy with  the  view  to  effect  an  entire  revolution;  and  by  the  aid 
of  the  priests  set  about  exciting  the  populace  by  assurances  that  the 
concessions  to  the  unbelievers  were  an  assault  upon  the  true  faith. 
But  the  conspiracy  was  detected,  several  of  the  leaders  were  put  to 
death,  and  tranquillity  was  gradually  restored.  In  two  or  three  years 
Abdu-1-Mejid  had  outlived  the  suspicion  with  which  he  had  at  first 
been  regarded,  and  become,  as  he  has  since  remained,  exceedingly 
popular  with  all  classes  of  his  subjects.  Partial  revolts  occurred  in 
1840  and  subsequent  years  in  Syria,  Bosnia,  and  Albania;  but  they 
were  suppressed  without  much  difficulty,  and  in  their  suppression  it 
was  that  Omar  Pasha  first  displayed  his  remarkable  mUitary  skill. 
The  tanzimat,  as  the  system  of  reform  is  called,  has  been  carried  out 
in  little  more  than  name  beyond  the  immediate  circle  of  the  capital ; 
but  Abdu-1-Mejid  has  always  evinced  a  strong^esire  to  improve  the 
condition  of  his  subjects,  though  the  generaflpread  of  rapacity  and 
corruption  among  the  ruling  classes,  and  the  progress  of  decay 
throughout  the  kingdom,  have  almost  rendered  it  a  hopeless  task. ' 
Among  the  objects  on  which  the  attention  of  the  Sultan  is  said  to 
have  been  most  fixed,  is  that  of  the  extension  of  education  in  Turkey. 
In  1846  he  established  a  council  of  education,  and  he  at  that  time, 
or  subsequently,  founded  a  university,  extended  the  system  of  primary 
schools,  and  established  military,  medical,  and  agricultural  colleges. 
The  privileges  conceded  to  Christians  by  tiie  tanzimat,  the  Sultan  has 
always  firmly  defended ;  and  when  opportunity  served  he  has  shown 
his  readiness  to  extend  them.  The  Earl  of  Shaftesbuxy,  speaking  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  March  10, 1854,  as  the  representative  of  several 
of  the  leading  Protestant  religious  societies,  bore  warm  testimony  to 
the  liberality  with  which  Protestants  have  been,  during  the  present 
Sultan's  reign,  on  all  occasions  treated  by  the  Sublime  Porte ;  and  in 
the  almost  continual  disputes  between  the  Latin  and  Greek  churches, 
the  Sultan  appears  to  have  endeavoured  to  act  strictly  as  a  mediator, 
or  arbitrator,  aiming  to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  each  party  as  for  as  was 
compatible  with  the  demands  of  the  other.  Since  the  commencement 
of  the  war  with  Russia  the  Porte  has  directed  that  the  evidence  of 
Christians  shall  be  received  in  coiirts  of  justice,  and  issued  other 
orders,  which  altogether  have  gone  as  far  as  the  prejudices  of  his 
Moslem  subjects  would  at  present  allow  in  the  path  of  tolerance,  and 
much  fiarther  than  many  Christian  states  have  advanced.  The  army 
reforms  and  other  changes,  some  of  which,  unquestionably,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  countrj^,  have  been  of  very  doubtful  advantage, 
have  t Jso  been  steadily  persevered  in. 

We  have  not  dwelt  on  the  great  historic  events  which  have  occurred 
during  the  reign  of  Abdu-1-Mejid,  they  having  been  already  fully 
noticed  under  Tubeet,  in  the  Oboqraphioal  Division  of  ti^e 
Enolisq  Cyclopaedia,  voL  iv.,  cols.  927-8.  Here  it  may  be  enough 
to  mention,  that  after  having  continually  advanced  step  by  step 
towards  reducing  Turkey  to  the  position  of  a  dependent  state,  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  of  Russia  availed  himself,  in  the  early  part  of  1853, 
of  a  difference  respecting  the  guardianship  of  the  'Holy  Places'  to 
claim  the  protectorate  over  the  Qreek  Clmstiaus  in  Turkey;  and 
when  this  was  refused  by  the  Porte,  though  with  every  effort  at  con- 
oiliation  compatible  with  the  retention  of  sovereignty,  the  Russian 
troops  were  at  once  sent  to  occupy  the  principalities  of  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia  as  a  '  material  guarantee.'  War  was  declared  by  the  Porte 
on  the  5th  of  October,  1858,  with  the  full  accord  of  the  governments 
of  England  and  France,  whose  assistance  had  been  formidly  invoked. 
In  November  following  the  Turkish  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea  was  attacked 
off  Sinope  by  an  overwhelmingly  superior  Russian  flset  and  totally 
destroyed.  Before  Silistria,  however,  at  Giurgevo,  and  elsewhere,  the 
Russian  army  was  on  several  occasions  defeated  by  the  Turks.  In 
March  1854,  England  and  France,  in  order  to  **  support  the  sovereign 
rights  of  the  Sultan,"  declared  war  against  Russia,  and  soon  after 
despatched  armies  to  the  assistance  of  the  Porte.  On  the  14th  of 
September,  1854,  an  Anglo-French  army  landed  in  the  Crimea,  and, 
after  winning  the  battle  of  the  Alma  on  the  20tb,  proceeded  to  invest 
Sebastopol  on  the  26th.  The  army,  strengthened  by  very  large  rein- 
forcements from  France  and  England,  by  a  Turkish  army,  and  by  a 
Sardinian  contingent  (that  power  having  joined  the  alliance  in  the 
early  part  of  1855),  has  continued  the  siege  up  to  the  end  of  1855 ; 
and  during  this  time  has  defeated  the  Russians  in  &veTj  engagement 
in  the  open  field,  and,  in  September  1855,  succeeded  m  compelling 
them  to  evacuate  the  southern  side  of  Sebastopol,  thereby  inflicting 
on  them  an  enormous  loss  of  men  and  property.  The  successes  of  the 
Anglo-fVench  fleets  in  the  Black  Sea,  the  Sea  of  Azof,  and  the  Baltic 
call  only  for  a  reference.  In  Asia,  the  Turkish  army  met,  during  the 
early  part  of  the  campaign,  with  several  serious  reverses,  and  endured 
much  suffering,  chiefly,  as  is  believed,  through  the  incompetency  and 
peculation  of  the  Turkish  officers.  Subsequently,  chiefly  by  the  skill 
and  energy  of  an  English  officer,  Qeneral  Williams,  the  Turkish  garri- 
son of  Kars^  about  12,000  strong,  notwithstanding  the  most  terrible 
privations,  succeeded  during  several  months  in  sustaining  a  close  siege 
by  a  Russian  army  of  85,000  men ;  and  repulsed,  in  the  most  brilliant 
manner,  a  gi*and  assault  made  by  it,  causing  a  loss  to  the  Russians  of 
more  than  6000  killed.  Somewhat  later,  Omar  Pasha  defeated  a  strong 
Russian  force  which  opposed  his  progress  towards  the  interior.  But 
the  garrison  of  Kara  were  compelled  by  famine  to  surrender  in  Novem- 
ber, 1855. 
I      However  great  may  be  the  cffoct  of  this  war  on  the  future  dcaUny 
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of  Turkey,  it  owes  bat  little  of  its  conduct,  determination,  or  probable 
continuance  to  the  chamcter  of  the  Sultan.  When  he  appealed  to 
Buch  powers  as  France  and  England,  and  they  embarked  in  a  war  of 
such  tremendous  magnitude,  its  management,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, passed  into  their  bands ;  but  it  may  be  hoped,  that  when  it 
shall  be  brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  an  important  result  of 
it  will  be  to  ensure  to  the  Sultan  what  the  Western  Powers  declared 
to  be  a  leading  object  of  their  interference— his  rights  as  a  sovereign 
within  his  own  territory ;  due  security  being  taken  for  the  establish* 
ment  of  those  equal  rights  which  have  been  promised  to  all  classes  of 
his  subjects. 

Abdu-1-Mejid  is  described  as  somewhat  above  the  middle  height; 
slender  in  early  manhood,  but  now  inclining  to  corpulence ;  slightly 
marked  with  the  small  poz,  pale,  with  black  beard  and  moustache, 
and  large  black  eyes.  0n  manner  he  is  said  to  be  calm  and  mild,  with 
an  appearanod  of  settled  melancholy.  The  Earl  of  Carlisle  ('  Diary  in 
Turkish  and  Greek  Waters,'  p.  62)  speaking  of  an  interview  with  him 
in  1858,  says,  *'  The  impression  his  aspect  conveys  is  of  a  man  gentle, 
unassuming,  feeble,  unstrung,  doomed ;  no  energy  of  purpose  gleamed 
in  that  pessive  glance ;  no  augury  of  victory  sat  on  that  still  brow." 
But  this  placidity  of  bearing  at  an  interview,  is  the  first  lesson  in 
etiquette  which  the  young  Turk  has  to  learn,  and  through  life  he  is 
always  careful  to  maintain  it ;  its  exhibition  thei-efore  at  the  formal 
reception  of  a  distinguished  English  nobleman,  when  there  was 
nothing  to  excite  passion  of  any  kind,  is  certainly  no  evidence  of 
feebleness  of  purpose.  It  would  appear  however,  from  what  is  said 
by  those  who  nave  had  opportunities  of  fairly  estimating  his  character, 
that  the  Sultan  is  of  an  habitually  mild  disposition,  and  prone  to  leave 
the  management  of  affairs  to  bis  ministers  and  the  relatives  who  sur- 
round his  person ;  but  that  when  aroused  he  can  display  sufficient 
energy  and  decision  of  purpose.  The  refusal  to  surrender  the  Hun- 
garian and  Polish  refugees,  after  the  Hungarian  revolution  of  1848, 18 
generally  said  to  have  been  the  personal  act  of  Abdu-1-Mejid;  and  he 
persisted  in  that  refusal,  despite  the  imperious  demands  of  Russia  and 
the  threats  of  Austria,  until  Lord  Palmerston,  then  foreign  minister, 
backed  his  support  of  the  Sultan's  resolution  by  moving  the  English 
fleet  into  the  Dardanelles,  and  thus  settled  the  dispute.  Duriog  the 
continuance  of  the  present  war,  so  trying  to  the  resources  of  his 
kingdom,  the  conduct  of  the  Sultan  has  been  invariably  firm,  frank,  and 
honourable  alike  towards  his  subjects  and  the  allies.  [i&^SuFFLXMBNT.] 

ABEL,  the  second  son  of  Adam.  His  history  is  contained  in  the 
fourth  chapter  of  Genesis,  where  we  are  informed,  that,  he  being  a 
keeper  of  sheep,  while  Cain  was  a  tUler  of  the  ground,  the  two 
brothers  offered  sacrifices  together  to  the  Lord ;  the  former  bringing 
of  the  fruit  of  the  ground  for  that  purpose,  and  the  latter  of  the  first- 
lings of  his  flock.  The  offering  of  Ab^  alone  was  accepted ;  and  the 
preference  thus  shown  so  excited  the  envy  of  Cain,  that,  as  they  were 
together  in  the  field,  he  rose  up  against  his  brother  and  slew  him ; 
thus  for  the  first  time  staining  the  earUi  with  human  blood.  Abel's 
offering  was  an  act  of  faith.  (Heb.,  il  4.)  It  had  respect  to  the 
announcement  previously  made  of  the  suffering  and  gloiy  of  the 
Saviour  of  the  World.  This  obedience  of  faith  pervaded  his  life. 
Our  blessed  Lord  (Matt,  xxiiL  35)  designates  him  *'  righteous  Abel," 
and  we  are  told  (1  John,  iii.  12)  that  Cain  slew  his  brother  **  because 
his  own  works  were  evil,  and  his  brother's  righteous." 

ABEL,  CHARLES  FREDERICK,  a  native  of  Germany,  and  a 
pupil  of  Sebastian  Bach,  was  much  distinguished  as  a  composer  and 
performer  in  the  middle  and  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century. 
He  Eerved  for  some  years  in  the  celebrated  baud  of  the  electoral  kiog 
of  Poland,  at  Dresden;  but  his  talents  being  very  inadequately 
rewarded,  he  quitted  that  service  in  1758,  with  only  three  dollars  in 
his  pocket,  and  reached  England  the  following  year,  where  he  soon 
met  with  encouragement  that  did  not  end  in  empty  praise.  When 
the  queen  of  Geoige  III.  had  her  establishment  fixed,  Abel  was 
appointed  chamber  musician  on  it,  at  a  salary  of  200L  per  annum ; 
and  shortly  after  he  united  with  J.  Christian  Bach  in  forming  a  weekly 
subscription  concert,  which  for  many  years  continued  to  be  highly 
patromsed  and  liberally  supported.  His  chief  instrument  was  the 
viol  da  gamba,  a  small  violoncello  with  six  strings,  now  fallen  into 
disuse.  With  this  he  produced  an  effect  on  his  auditors  which  scarcely 
any  one  since  has  been  able  to  achieve  on  bowed  instruments,  and 
principally  by  means  of  his  adagios,  or  slow  movements.  "  His  com- 
nositions,"  Dr.  Bumey  tells  us,  "were  easy  and  elegantly  simple;  for 
he  used  to  say,  *  I  do  not  choose  to  be  always  struggling  with  diflfi- 
culties,  and  playing  with  all  my  might.'"  In  nothing  was  he  so 
superior  to  all  other  musicians,  the  historian  of  musio  adds,  "  as  in 
writing  and  playing  an  adagio,  in  which  the  most  pleasing  yet  learned 
modulation,  the  richest  harmony,  and  the  most  elegant  and  polished 
melody,  were  aU  expressed  with  such  feeling,  taste,  and  science,  that 
no  musical  production  or  performance  with  which  I  was  then 
acquainted  seemed  to  approach  nearer  perfection."  (*  Hist,  of 
Mu«io,'  vol.  iv.)  The  critic  however  of  the  present  day,  who  has 
compositions  of  the  same  kind  by  Haydn,  Mozart>  Beethoven,  de- 
menti, Dussek,  Cramer,  &c.,  fresh  in  his  memory,  will  not  deny  the 
vast  superiority  of  these  latter  productions.  Abel— judging  him  by 
his  remains— possessed  more  taste  than  imagination ;  more  knowledge 
of  his  art,  and  elegance  in  his  manner  of  performance,  than  vigour  of 
conception     Even  Dr.  Bumey  admits  that  "his  Uiter  productions, 


compared  with  those  of  younger  composers,  appeared  somewhat  lan- 
guid and  monotonous."  But  we  suspect  the  fact  to  be,  that  th^y  were 
more  accurately  estimated  when  compared  with  the  productions  of  a 
more  advanced  age.  Abel  was  intemperate  in  the  use  of  fermented 
liquors,  and  brought  his  life  to  a  hasty  close  in  the  year  1787. 

ABEL,  NIELS  HENRIK,  was  bom  August  5th,  1802,  in  Norway, 
at  Findoe,  in  the  diocese  of  Christiansand,  of  which  parish  his  fatLer 
was  then  minister.  He  was  sent  in  1815  to  the  cathedral  school  of 
Christiania,  whore  he  did  not  show  any  remarkable  sign  of  progress, 
until  1818,  when  M.  Holmboe,  a  newly-appointed  professor  of  mathe- 
matics, afterwards  the  writer  of  Abel's  life,  and  editor  of  his  works, 
discovered  his  talent  for  mathematics,  and  aided  him  in  pursuing 
those  sciences  beyond  the  elements.  In  July,  1821,  he  went  to  the 
University  of  Christiania,  where,  his  father  having  died  and  left  him 
without  the  means  of  continuing  his  studies,  he  was  first  maintained 
by  a  subscription  of  the  professors,  and  afterwards,  for  two  years,  by 
a  pension  from  the  government.  His  earliest  mathematical  essay  wa^ 
an  attempt  at  the  old  question  of  the  solution  of  the  equation  of  the 
fifth  degree,  in  which,  after  disoovering  his  own  failure,  he  determined 
either  to  find  a  solution,  or  to  show  the  impossibility  of  finding  any ; 
and  produced  his  celebrated  paper  on  the  last  point,  of  which  we  shall 
presently  speaL  In  July,  1825,  he  obtained  an  increased  pension 
from  the  government  to  enable  him  to  travel.  He  first  went  to 
Berlin,  where  ho  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Crelle,  which  became 
an  intimate  friendship.  The  mathematical  joumal,  now  so  well  known, 
which  bears  the  name  of  the  latter,  was  commenced  in  1826,  and 
Abel  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  principal  contributors.  Abel  continued 
his  travels  through  Germany,  Italy,  and  Switzerland :  he  arrived  at 
Paris  in  July,  1826,  where  he  made  acquaintance  with  the  most  distm- 
guished  French  mathematicians.  He  returned  home  by  way  of  Berlin, 
in  January,  1827,  and  continued  his  private  studies  (which  his  journey 
had  not  interrupted)  with  an  activity  of  which  there  is  the  most  extra- 
ordinary evidence.  In  December,  1828,  he  went  to  the  iron-foundries 
of  Froland,  near  Arendid,  where  resided  the  family  of  a  lady  to  whom 
he  was  betrothed.  He  was  there  seized  with  illness,  in  January, 
1829,  and  died  of  consumption  on  the  6th  of  April  of  the  same  year. 
M.  Holmboe  gives  the  most  direct  contradiction  to  the  statement 
which  has  several  times  been  made,  that  Abel  was  neglected  by  the 
Swedish  government,  and  died  in  extreme  poverty.  He  was,  when  he 
died,  ^fio  tempore  professor  of  mathematics,  during  the  absence  of 
Hansteen  in  Siberia,  and  would  have  succeeded  to  the  first  vacant 
chair.  A  few  days  after  his  death,  a  most  honourable  invitation 
arrived  from  the  Prussian  government,  to  remove  his  residence  to 
Berlin.  In  the  obituary  published  by  Crelle,  in  his  'Journal,'  he 
states  distinctly  that  the  large  number  of  important  memoirs  which 
Abel  had  ready  for  publication  was  the  immediate  reason  of  the 
'Journal'  being  undertaken. 

The  Swedish  government  published  the  works  of  Abel  in  1839,  in 
two  volumes,  4to,  and  in  the  French  language.  The  first  volume 
contains  all  ihat  he  published  himself  (iu  '  Crelle's  Joumal '  and  else- 
where, mostly  in  German),  translated,  as  just  remai'ked.  The -second 
volume  contiuns  all  that  he  left  in  manuscript,  finished  or  unfinished. 
Nothing  can  be  a  severer  trial  to  a  mathematician's  character  than  the 
publication  of  his  loose  papers;  but,  however  crude  the  speculation, 
Abel  is  never  lowered.  He  had  read  comparatively  so  little,  that  all 
which  he  has  left  bears  the  stamp  of  his  own  most  original  power. 

The  great  point  to  which  Abel  turned  his  attention  was  the  theory 
of  elliplac  functions.  Legendre,  who  had  devoted  a  large  part  of  his 
life  to  the  development  of  these  functions,  and  to  the  formation  of 
tables  by  which  to  use  them,  found  himself,  when  his  toil  was  just 
finished,  completely  distanced  by  the  young  Norwegian,  of  whom  no 
one  had  ever  heard.  The  frankness  of  the  acknowledgment  made  by 
Legendre,  and  the  spirited  manner  in  which  the  old  man  set  to  work 
to  incorporate  the  new  discoveries  into  his  own  books,  will  never  be 
forgotten  by  any  biographer  of  AbeL  It  is  unnecessary  to  specify  the 
particular  methods  of  the  latter ;  all  who  study  the  subject  of  elliptic 
functions  are  fully  aware  how  much  is  due  to  him. 

The  number  of  different  ways  in  which  Abel  turned  aside  ftom  this 
subject  into  questions  of  development,  definite  integration,  &a,  makes 
the  sum  total  of  his  labours  an  astonishingly  large  quantity,  if  the  age 
at  which  he  died  be  considered.  He  appears  to  have  fully  developed 
in  his  own  mind  the  subject  of  the  separation  of  symbols  of  operation 
and  quantity,  not  indeed  to  the  extent  t>f  founding  its  results  upon  an 
algebraical  theory,  but  to  that  of  giving  the  theory  a  wider  amount  of 
application.  He  was  a  daring  generaliser,  and  sometimes  went  too 
far :  had  he  lived,  he  would  have  corrected  some  of  his  writings.  And 
yet  he  appears  to  have  been  deeply  impressed  with  the  notion  that  a 
great  part  of  mathematical  analysis  is  rendered  unsound  by  the  em- 
ployment of  divergent  series. 

The  celebrated  attempt  at  the  proof  of  the  impossibility  of  reprv 
senting  under  one  formula  the  five  roots  of  an  equation  of  the  fifth 
degree  involves  some  rather  obscure  considerations.  It  can  hardly  bo 
said  to  be  generally  admitted :  perhaps  it  has  not  been  generally  read ; 
for  proofs  of  negative  propositions,  when  complicated,  are  not  usually 
of  a  high  order  of  interest.  Sir  W,  Hamilton  ('Trans.  R.  I.  A.,' 
vol.  xviii.)  has  examined  Abel's  proof  at  great  length,  and  arrives  at 
the  same  conclusion,  though  wiUi  some  degree  of  departure  from  hia 
principle. 
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ABELARD,  or  ABAILARD,  PIERRE,  was  born  in  1079,  at  Palais, 
in  Brittany.  HIb  father  was  a  man  of  some  rank  and  property,  and 
spared  no  expense  in  the  education  of  Abelard.  He  lefb  Palais  before 
he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  and  went  to  Paris,  where  he  became  a 
])upil  of  Guillaume  de  Champeaux,  a  teacher  of  logic  and  philosophy 
of  the  highest  reputation  in  those  times.  At  first  the  favourite  disciple, 
by  degrees  Abelard  became  the  rival,  and  finally  the  antagonist  of 
Champeaux.  To  escape  the  persecution  of  his  former  master,  AbelarJ, 
at  the  age  of  22,  removed  to  Melun,  and  established  himself  there  as 
a  teacher,  with  great  success.  Thence  he  removed  to  Corbeil,  where 
his  labours  seem  to  have  injured  his  health ;  and  he  sought  repose  and 
restoration  by  retirement  to  his  native  place,  Palais,  where  he  remained 
a  few  years,  and  then  returned  to  Paris ;  the  controversy  between  the 
two  antagonists  was  then  renewed,  and  the  contests  continued  till 
Champeaux's  scholars  deserted  him ;  and  he  retired  to  a  monastery. 
Abelard  having  paid  a  visit  to  his  mother  at  Palais,  found  on  his 
return  to  Paris  in  1113,  that  Champeaux  had  been  made  bishop  of 
Cbalons-sur-Marne. 

The  dialectic  conflicts  having  now  ceased,  Abelard  commenced  the 
f^tudy  of  divinity,  under  Anselm,  at  Laon.  Here  also  the  pupil  became 
the  rival  of  his  master,  and  Anselm  at  length  had  him  expelled  from 
Laon,  when  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  established  a  school  of  divinity, 
which  was  still  more  numeroualy  attended  than  hia  former  schools 
bad  been.  Guizot  says,  "  In  this  celebrated  school  were  trained  one 
pope  (Celestiue  II.),  nineteen  cardinals,  mord  than  fifty  bishops  and 
archbishops,  French,  English,  and  German ;  and  a  much  larger  number 
of  those  men  with  whom  popes,  bishops,  and  cardinals,  had  often  to 
contend,  such  as  Arnold  of  Brescia,  and  many  others.  The  number 
of  pupils  who  used  at  that  time  to  assemble  round  Abelard  has  been 
estimated  at  upwards  of  5000." 

Abelard  was  about  thirty-five  or  thirty-six  years  of  age,  when  he 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  Heloise,  the  niece  of  Fulbert,  a  canon  in 
the  cathedral  of  Paris.  She  was  probably  under  twenty  years  of  age. 
Abelard  fell  in  love  with  Heloise,  and  got  himself  introduced  into  the 
house  of  Fulbert  as  the  tutor  of  his  niece.  The  result  was  a  criminal 
intercourse  between  the  two  lovers,  which  was  at  length  discovered  by 
Fulbert^  and  Heloise  was  removed  by  Abelard  to  the  residence  of  his 
eister  in  Brittany,  where  she  gave  birth  to  a  boy. 

Fulbert  insisted  that  the  wounded  honour  of  his  niece  should  be 
repaired  by  a  marriage,  to  which  Abelard  assented  willingly;  but 
Ueloise  with  more  reluctance,  probably  from  a  fear  that  his  prospects 
would  be  ruined,  the  highest  dignities  of  the  church  in  those  days 
being  exclusively  bestowed  on  unmarried  ecclesiastics.  The  man^iage 
took  place  at  Paris,  and  it  was  agreed  to  be  kept  secret ;  but  Fulbert 
took  pains  to  make  it  public,  while  Heloise,  who  resided  with  him, 
denied  it;  the  consequence  of  which  was  that  her  uncle  treated  her 
with  great  harshness,  and  Abelard  took  her  away  and  placed  her  in 
the  convent  of  Argenteuil,  near  Paris.  Fulbert,  who  seems  to  have 
thought  that  he  intended  to  make  her  a  nun  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
the  incumbrance  of  a  wife,  vowed  a  cruel  revenge,  which  he  soon 
found  means  to  execute.  The  valet  having  been  bribed,  admitted 
Fulbert  and  his  party  into  Abelard's  bed-room  by  night,  when  they 
performed  a  mutilation  upon  his  person.  The  perpetrators  fled,  but 
the  valet  and  another  were  taken,  and  were  punished  by  putting  out 
their  eyes  and  the  'infliction  of  a  similar  mutilation.  The  canon 
Fulbert  was  banished  from  Paris,  and  all  his  property  was  confiscated. 
Abelard  recovered  from  the  wound ;  but  as  the  canon  law  rendered 
him  incapable  of  holding  any  ecclesiastical  preferment,  he  entered 
the  abbey  of  St.  Denis  as  a  monk,  and  Heloise  became  a  nun  in  the 
convent  of  ArgenteuiL 

The  abbot  and  monks  of  St.  Denis  were  dissolute,  and  Abelard 
reproved  them  in  a  course  of  lectures  which  he  delivered  in  a  cell 
detached  fi*om  the  abbey ;  the  monks  got  up  a  charge  of  heresy  against 
a  work  which  he  wrote  on  the  Trinity,  and  by  a  council  held  in  1121 
at  Soissons,  in  which  he  was  not  permitted  to  defend  himself,  the  book 
was  condemned  and  ordered  to  be  burnt.  Abelard  had  also  denied 
that  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis  was  founded  by  Dionysius  of  Athens,  the 
Areopagite,  as  the  monks  asserted.  This  enraged  the  monks  and 
abbots  still  more,  and  by  a  series  of  persecutions  and  threats  Abelard 
was  compelled  to  fly  from  St.  Denis  and  place  himself  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Count  of  Champagne.  In  a  solitary  spot  of  the  territory 
of  Troyes  he  erected  a  small  oratory  of  wiokerwork  and  thatch,  and 
commenced  giving  lectures,  to  which  numerous  scholars  crowded  from 
far  and  near ;  the  wickerwork  was  then  changed  into  a  building  of 
stone  and  timber,  and  Abelard  named  it  Paraclete,  or  the  Comforter. 
Cat  persecution  still  attending  him,  he  left  the  Paraclete  to  become 
superior  of  the  monks  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Gildas  of  Ruys,  near  Yannes, 
in  Britanny. 

Heloise  too  was  not  without  her  share  of  troubles.  The  convent 
of  Argenteuil,  of  which  she  had  been  made  prioress,  was  claimed  by 
an  abbot  as  belonging  to  his  abbey,  and  Heloise  and  her  nuns  were 
ordered  to  leave  it,  Abelard  gave  them  the  oratory  of  the  Paraclete, 
and  there  they  were  established,  Abelard  himself,  after  eleven  years 
of  separation  from  Heloise,  officiating  in  the  ceremony  of  consecration. 
Bernard,  abbot  of  Clairvaux,  whose  monastery  was  not  far  from 
the  Paraclete,  having  objected  to  some  of  the  forms  of  prayer  used 
by  Heloise  and  her  nuns,  Abelard  defended  them ;  and  this  led  to  a 
controversy  with  the  abbot^  who  eventually  accused  Abelard  of  heresy. 
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Abelard  appealed  to  a  council,  which  was  held  in  the  year  11 40,  m 
the  cathedral  of  Sens,  in  Champagne,  where  he  defended  himself.  But 
the  influence  of  Bernard  was  more  powerful  than  the  logic  of  Abelard; 
he  was  condemned  by  the  assembly ;  but  he  appealed  to  the  Pope,  and 
set  out  on  his  journey  to  Rome,  which  however  he  never  reached, 
having  been  induced  by  Peter  the  Venerable  to  remain  in  his  monastery 
at  Cluni,  near  Magon.  The  Pope  confirmed  the  sentence  of  the  council 
of  Sens,  and  Abelard  was  ordered  to  be  confined,  all  his  works  to  be 
burned,  and  he  himself  was  prohibited  from  writing  anything  more. 
Peter  the  Venerable  addressed  a  remonstrance  to  the  Pope,  Innocent  II., 
and  the  sentence  was  suspended.  During  this  suspension  Abelai'd  was 
removed  to  the  priory  of  St.  Marcel,  near  Chalons,  for  change  of  air, 
and  there  he  died  April  21,  1142,  in  the  sixty -third  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  at  first  interred  by  the  monks  of  Cluni  in  their  monastery,  but 
his  remains  were  afterwards  removed  to  the  Paraclete. 

Heloise  lived  twenty  years  afterwards  as  prioress  of  the  Paraclete, 
and  when  she  died  was  buried,  at  her  own  request,  in  Abelard's  tomb. 
The  remains  of  Abelard  and  Heloise  continued  undisturbed  for  upwards 
of  300  years,  till  in  1497  they  were  removed  to  the  church  of  the  abbey, 
and  were  afterwards  shifted  to  other  places.  In  1800  they  were  re- 
moved to  the  garden  of  the  Musde  Fran^ais  at  Paris,  and  in  1817  were 
placed  in  the  cemetery  of  P^re  la  Chaise,  where  they  still  remain 
beneath  their  gothic  tomb. 

Abelard  was  a  proficient  in  the  scholastic  learning  of  the  times,  a 
dexterous  dialectician,  and  a  subtle  thinker.  His  theological  works 
gave  an  impulse  to  the  age,  and  though  his  writings  are  of  little  value 
now,  they  belong  to  the  history  of  philosophy  and  the  progress  of 
the  human  mind.  The  disputes  of  that  age  turn  largely  on  verbal 
trifles,  but  these  disputes  form  part  of  the  effort  of  philosophy  to 
emancipate  itself  from  the  fetters  of  religious  intolerance.  Though 
Abelard  possessed  a  large  share  of  the  learning  of  the  times,  it  is 
probable  that  he  knew  little  of  Greek  or  Hebrew,  and  yet  Heloise, 
according  to  his  testimony,  knew  Latin,  Gi*eek,  and  Hebrew.  The 
personal  character  of  Abelard  is  best  shown  by  his  le  ters  and  those 
of  Heloise.  When  he  had  once  transgressed  the  bounds  of  his  duty 
by  his  illicit  commerce  with  Heloise,  he  lost  all  self-control,  and  appears 
a  sensualist.  When  his  misfortunes  drove  him  from  the  world,  he 
became  cold  and  imfeeling  towards  the  noble-minded  woman,  whose 
passion  and  ardent  attachment  show  that  she  was  capable  of  the  most 
unbounded  devotion  to  him  whom  she  loved.  The  most  complete 
edition  of  their  works  is  'Petri  Abelardi  et  Heloisae  Conjugis  ejus 
Opera,  nunc  primum  edita  ex  MSS.  Codd.  Franciad  Amboe.^i,'  Paris, 
1616,  4to.  M.  Victor  Cousin  has  also  published  '  Ouvrages  Inddita 
d'Abailard,'  Paris,  1836.  There  are  several  other  editions,  some  of 
which  have  portions,  such  as  the  '  Letters,'  translated. 

(Biographical  Dictionary,  published  by  the  Useful  Knowledge 
Society  ;  Biographic  UnivertelU ;  Bayle,  Dictionary,) 

ABEN  ESRA,  or  with  his  complete  name,  Abraham  ben  AfOr  ben 
Edraf  a  celebrated  Jewish  scholar,  was  born  at  Toledo,  probably  in 
1119,  and  died  about  1194,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five  years.  A  con- 
siderable portion  of  his  life  was  spent  in  travelling.  He  visited  Mantua 
in  1145,  and  the  island  of  Rhodes  in  1156 ;  in  1159  he  was  in  England, 
and  in  1167  at  Rome.  His  celebrity  among  his  contemporaries,  as  a 
scholar  and  as  an  accomplished  writer  of  the  Hebrew  language,  was 
very  great.  Among  ourselves  Aben  Esra  has  become  known  chiefly 
through  his  great  commentary  on  the  Old  Testament,  which  it  seems 
he  wrote  at  difierent  periods,  between  the  years  1140  and  1167.  It 
has  been  printed  in  the  great  Rabbinical  editions  of  the  Bible,  which 
have  appeared  at  Venice,  Bdle,  and  Amsterdam ;  and  there  have  been 
besides  many  separate  editions  of  single  parts  of  it.  Aben  Esra  wrote 
also  on  mathematics,  astronomy,  philosophy,  medicine,  philology,  and 
aotrology.  His  treatise  in  verse  on  the  game  of  chess,  translated  by 
Thomas  Hyde  (Oxford,  1667i  1694),  afl'ords  us  a  specimen  of  his  skill 
in  poetic  composition.  For  an  enumeration  of  the  works  of  Aben 
Esra,  which  are  still  preserved  in  manuscript  in  several  of  the  libraries 
of  Europe,  see  the  article  Aben  Esba,  by  Hartmann,  in  Ersdi  and 
Gruber*s  *  Encyclopsedia.' 

ABENCERAGES  (Beni  Serraj),  is  the  name  given  by  Spanish 
chroniclers  and  romance  writers  to  a  noble  family  in  the  Arabic  king- 
dom of  Grenada,  several  members  of  which  distinguished  themselves 
during  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  fall  of  the  Mohammedan 
empire  iu  Spain.  The  history  of  the  Abencerages  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  that  of  the  then  reigning  dynasty  of  Grenada.  In  the 
year  1423  of  our  era,  died  Yussuf  III.,  a  wise  and  valiant  prince.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Mohammed  VII.,  sumamed  Al-Haizari,  or 
the  Left-Handed,  who  followed  the  example  and  advice  of  his  father 
in  maintaining  friendly  relations  with  the  Christian  court  of  Castillo, 
and  with  the  Arab  princes  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  but  lost 
the  affection  of  his  subjects  by  his  pride  and  tyranny.  The  discon- 
tent which  soon  manifested  itself  against  the  youthful  monarch,  was 
for  a  time  kept  in  check  by  the  watchfulness  of  his  principal  chamber- 
lain, Yussuf-ben-Zcrragh,  then  the  chief  of  the  noble  family  whidi 
probably  derived  from  him  the  common  designation  of  the  Abencer- 
ages. But,  in  1427,  an  open  revolt  broke  out,  which  had  been  incited 
by  one  of  the  king's  cousins,  Mohammed-al-Zaghir.  The  royal  palace, 
called  the  Alhambra,  was  invested  by  the  conspirators.  Moham- 
med VIL,  disguised  as  a  fisherman,  escaped  to  Africa,  where  the  King 
of  Fez,  Mulei-ben-Fariz,  kindly  received  him,  while  Mohammed-al- 
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Zaghir  ascended  the  throne  of  Grenada.  Yuesuf-ben-Zerragh,  with 
most  of  the  Abencerages,  fled  from  his  persecutions  to  Castille;  and 
some  members  of  the  family  who  had  remained  at  Grenada  were 
put  to  death.  John  II.,  then  King  of  Castille,  yielding  to  the  repre- 
sentations and  entreaties  of  Yu88uf-ben-Zfrragh,  negociaied  through 
him  a  treaty  with  the  King  of  Tunis,  to  replace  Mohammed  VIL  on 
the  throne  of  Grenada.  This  plan  saoceeded.  Mohammed  VIL, 
supported  by  his  two  allies,  recovered  his  paternal  dominions,  and 
Al-Zagbir  suffered  death  for  his  treason.  But  the  friendly  relations 
between  Grenada  and  Castille  were  soon  interrupted,  in  consequence 
of  the  refusal  of  Mohammed  VIL  to  fulfil  certain  engagements  which 
he  had  entered  into  with  John  II.  Hostilities  broke  out,  and  John 
declared  himself  in  favour  of  Yussuf-ben-Alhamar,  an  aspirant  to 
the  throne,  who  had  formed  a  strong  party  in  the  kingdom  of  Grenada. 
Yussuf-ben-Zerrag  hied  the  troops  of  Mohammed  YII.  to  encounter 
the  united  forces  of  his  opponents.  But  he  fell  in  a  decisive  battle, 
which  he  lost,  and  Yussnf-ben-Alhamar  occupied  Grenada,  while 
Mohammed  YII.  fled  to  Malaga.  This  second  interruption  of  Moham- 
mf^d's  reign  was  however  only  of  short  duration.  He  regained  his 
throne  a  second  time  after  the  death  of  Yussuf-ben-Alhamar,  which 
took  place  within  six  montha  Fresh  hostilities  with  Castille  soon 
commenced.  The  firontier  provinces  of  Grenada  were  much  infested 
by  the  incursions  of  the  Castilian  commander  Cazorla.  A  son  of 
Yussuf-ben-Zerragh,  at  the  head  of  a  select  band  of  valiant  knights, 
drew  out  his  troops  agftinst  Cazorla,  and  fell  in  a  battle  (1438),  in 
which  the  Castilians  sustained  much  loss.  Kew  disturbances  soon 
broke  out  in  the  interior  of  Grenada.  Mohammed  YII.  was  (in  1444) 
once  more  dethroned  by  one  of  his  nephews,  Osmin-al^Ahxiaf.  But 
the  claims  of  the  latter  to  the  throne  were  contested  by  another 
aspirant,  Mohammed-ben-Ismail,  who  was  supported  by  John  II.,  and 
finally,  in  1453,  prevailed  over  his  opponent.  Soon  after  this,  John  IL 
was  succeeded  in  the  government  of  Castillo  by  Henry  lY.,  who  was 
adverse  to  Mohammed-ben-IsmaSl,  and  renewed  the  hostilities,  which, 
from  this  time,  took  a  turn  decidedly  unfavourable  to  the  kingdom  of 
Grenada.  The  Spanish  historians  mention  that,  about  this  time,  an 
attempt  at  a  revolution  was  made  in  Grenada  by  the  Abencerages^ 
which  had  for  its  object  to  confer  the  crown  on  one  of  their  own  family, 
Mohammed'ben  Zerrgh,  and  that  the  Castilian  commander,  Medina 
Sidonia,  took  advantage  of  these  disturbances  to  occupy  the  fortress 
of  Gibraltar.  The  Arabic  chronicles  say  nothing  of  saoh  an  event, 
and  the  whole  story  appears  doubtful  If  there  be  any  truth  in  the 
report,  it  may  be,  that  the  Abencerages  made  another  effort  to  place 
Mohammed  YIL  once  more  upon  the  throne,  which,  from  their  steady 
attachment  to  the  cause  of  that  unfortimate  prince,  seems  not 
improbable. 

Of  the  feuds  of  the  Abencerages  with  the  Zegries,  another  noble 
Arabian  family  in  the  kingdom  of  Grenada,  who  traced  their  descent 
from  the  Mohammedan  kin^  of  Cordova,  of  the  massacre  of  thirty- 
six  Abencerages,  caused  through  the  perfidy  of  their  opponents,  and 
how  the  survivors  of  the  family  idtimately  embraced  the  Christian 
religion,  and  entered  the  service  of  Ferdinand  of  Castille,  a  highly 
interesting  story  is  told  in  the  *  Guerras  Civiles  de  Granada,'  by  Gines 
Perez  de  Hyta,  a  work  which  professes  to  be  a  translation  from  an 
Arabic  manuscript^  but  is  of  doubtful  authenticity.  The  work 
properly  consists  of  two  volumes,  but  in  most  editions  only  the  first 
is  reprinted,  and  copies  of  the  second  are  said  to  be  now  extremely 
rare  even  in  Spain.  An  English  translation  of  the  first  part^  by 
Thomas  Rodd,  appeared  under  the  title  of  <  The  Civil  Wai^s  of  Granada,' 
&c     London.  1803.  Svo. 

(Conde,  Historia  de  la  Domtnacion  de  hs  Arahes  en  Bspaiia,  vol.  iil) 
ABERCROMBIE,  JOHN,  M.D.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Colleges  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  &a,  was  bom  on  the  11th  of 
November,  1781.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Abercrombie,  for 
many  years  one  of  the  town-ministers  of  Aberdeen.  Abercrombie 
studied  medicine  in  Edinbui^h,  and  took  his  degree  there  on  the 
4th  of  June,  1803.  He  entered  into  practice  subsequently  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Suiigeons  in  the 
year  1805,  thus  qualifying  himself  to  teach  surgery,  and  taking  the 
highest  professional  rank  in  that  class.  However,  though  he  so  far 
combined  the  practice  of  a  surgeon  with  that  of  a  physician  eren  in 
his  early  career,  according  to  a  common  Scottish  custom,  his  dispo- 
sition was  better  suited  to  the  pursuits  of  the  pure  physician ;  and 
into  these  he  fell  altogether  soon  after  the  decease  of  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Gregory,  in  1821.  From  that  time  Dr.  Abercrombie  began  to 
occupy  the  most  prominent  position  as  a  practising  and  consulting 
physician,  not  only  in  Edinburgh  but  in  all  Scotland,  and  he  was  often 
called  to  great  distances  in  the  country.  He  became  a  licentiate  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  1823,  and  in  1824  was  admitted  a 
Fellow  of  the  body.  While  receiving  subsequent  honours  from  his 
colleagues,  his  high  position  in  after-life  also  gained  for  him  many 
complimentary  distinctions  from  other  quarters.  In  1834  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  marked  their  estimation  of  his  character  and  talents 
by  conferring  on  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine — a 
somewhat  rare  mark  of  respect  to  the  alumni  of  Scottish  universities. 
In  the  year  1835  Dr.  Abercrombie  was  elected  Lord  Rector  of  the  vene- 
rable Marischal  College  of  Aberdeen.  Of  the  other  honours  bestowed 
on  him  by  public  and  private  bodies,  we  need  only  notice  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  vice-presidency  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  and 


to  the  office  of  physician  in  ordinary  to  her  Majesty  for  Scotland- 
In  the  numerous  religious  and  benevolent  societies  of  Edinburgh  he 
held  a  high  and  honourable  position.  Dr.  Abercrombie  die<l  sud- 
denly, on  Thursday,  November  14,  1844,  at  his  house  in  York  Place, 
Edinburgh.  The  immediate  cause  of  his  death  was  the  bursting  of 
the  coronary  artery  of  the  heart 

The  writings  of  Dr.  Abercrombie  contributed  no  less  to  the  esta- 
blishment and  maintenance  of  his  fame  than  his  very  useful  career  as 
a  practical  member  of  his  profession.  In  the  early  part  of  his  course 
he  confined  his  literary  labours  to  the  'Edinburgh  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal,'  and  other  periodicals  in  his  own  department  of 
science.  His  first  distinct  work  of  moment,  leaving  out  of  consider- 
ation published  cases  of  disease  and  similar  minor  treatises,  was  one 
entitled  'Pathological  and  Practical  Researches  on  Diseases  of  the 
Brain  and  the  Spinal  Cord,'  Edinburgh,  1828,  8vo.  In  this  work, 
which  is  characterised  by  no  ordinary  degree  of  purely  scientific 
knowledge,  he  also  gave  an  indication  of  the  bent  of  his  genius  to  the 
study  of  mind  and  its  relations  to  the  body.  He  published  about 
the  same  time  another  professional  volume,  and  one  which  elevated 
him  still  mora  highly  among  the  modem  cultivators  of  medicine, 
styled  '  Pathological  and  Practical  Researches  on  the  Diseases  of  the 
Intestinal  Canal,  Liver,  and  other  Yiscera  of  the  Abdomen,'  Edin- 
burgh, 1828,  8vo.  He  now  began  to  throw  together  the  medical  facte 
accumulated  in  the  course  of  his  extensive  experience  and  reading, 
and  to  examine  their  bearings  on  the  various  metaphysical  and  moral 
systems  that  have  been  established.  The  result  of  his  labours  is  to 
be  found  in  two  works:  the  one  entitled  'Inquiries  concerning  the 
Intellectual  Powers  and  the  Investigation  of  Truth,'  Edinburgh,  1830, 
Svo;  and  the  other  called  'The  Philosophy  of  the  Moral  Feelings,' 
London,  1833,  Svo.  The  latter  is  in  some  measure  a  sequel  to  the 
first,  and  the  whole  composes  a  view  of  human  nature  intellectually 
and  morally,  in  which  the  facts  of  science  and  the  revelations  of 
religion  are  shown  to  harmonise.  Dr.  Abercrombie  also  published 
several  tracts  or  essays  on  religious  topics,  which  manifest  the  depth 
of  his  piety  and  his  earnestness  in  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of 
his  fellow-men;  In  the  disruption  of  the  Scottish  Elstablished  Church, 
in  1843,  Dr.  Abercrombie  took  part  with  the  Free  Church,  of  whose 
eldership  he  was,  as  he  had  been  for  many  years  in  the  Established 
Church,  one  of  the  most  active  and  exemplary  members.  For  range 
of  acquirements  Dr.  Abercrombie  perhaps  stood  unequalled  among 
the  Scottish  physicians  of  his  day.  He  earned  by  his  writings  a  name 
that  will  not  soon  be  foi^otten,  and  he  will  long  be  remembered,  as  a 
private  individual,  for  his  piety  and  benevolence. 

ABERCROMBY,  SIR  RALPH,  a  British  general,  distinguished  for 
many  gallant  and  important  services.  He  was  the  son  of  George 
Abercromby,  Esq.,  of  TuUibodie,  in  Clackmannanshire,  where  he  was 
born  in  1738.  After  receiving  a  liberal  education,  he  entered  the 
army  in  March,  1756,  as  a  comet  in  the  3rd  regiment  of  Dragoon 
Guards.  By  the  year  1787  he  had  reached  the  rank  of  major-general 
When  the  war  with  France  broke  out,  in  1793,  Abercromby  was  sent 
to  Holland,  with  the  local  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  in  the  expe- 
dition commanded  by  the  Duke  of  York.  His  bravery  during  the 
prosperous  commencement  of  this  attempt  was  not  more  conspicuous 
than  the  humanity  with  which  he  exerted  his  best  energies  in  the 
disastrous  sequel  to  alleviate,  as  far  as  possible,  the  miseries  of  the 
sick  and  wounded  troops,  whom  he  was  charged  to  conduct  in  their 
retreatb 

Soon  after  his  return  to  England,  in  April,  1795,  he  was  made  a 
Knight  of  the  Bath ;  and  in  August  of  the  same  year  he  was  sent 
out  to  the  West  Indies,  as  commandei>in-chief  of  the  forces  tboro, 
and  by  February,  1797,  he  had  taken  in  succession  Grenada,  Dsmerara, 
Essequibo,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Yincent,  and  Trinidad.  He  then  returned 
to  Europe,  having  been  previously  raised  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
general,  and  on  reaching  England  he  received  the  command  of  ti;o 
Scots  Greys,  and  the  appointment  of  lieutenant-governor  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight.  In  1798,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  in  Ireland, 
Sir  Ralph  proceeded  thither  as  commander-in-chief;  but  after  a  short 
time  he  was  transferred  to  the  chief  military  oommand  in  Scotland, 
and  the  governorship  of  Fort  Augustus  and  Fort  George.  He  was 
soon  however  called  again  to  active  service  abroad,  on  occasion  of  the 
second  expedition  sent  against  the  French  in  Holland,  in  August. 
1799,  with  the  conduct  of  which  he  was  entrusted  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Duke  of  York.  It  proved,  as  is  well  known,  equally  unfortu- 
nate with  the  former ;  but  it  did  not  the  less  afibrd  many  oppor- 
tunities to  General  Abercromby  of  displaying  his  activity,  intrepidity, 
and  high  military  talent.  In  1801  he  was  employed  to  command  the 
English  forces  despatched  for  the  relief  of  Egypt;  and,  in  spite  of 
the  utmost  exertions  of  the  French  to  prevent  his  design,  he  efiecte<l 
the  landing  of  his  troops,  on  the  8th  of  March,  at  Aboukir,  though 
not  without  the  loss  of  2000  men.  A  few  days  after,  the  enemy 
made  a  general  attack  upon  the  invading  forces,  as  they  lay  encamped 
near  Alexandria,  but  were  speedily  repulsed.  On  the  2lBt  was  fought, 
on  the  same  ground,  the  more  obstinate  and  sanguinary  engagement', 
usually  designated  the  battle  of  Alexandria,  in  which  the  Frencii 
were  again  driven  back  at  all  points.  Sir  Ralph  was  unhorsed  and 
severely  wounded  at  an  early  period  of  the  action,  by  one  of  tho 
enemy,  whom  notwithstanding  he  disarmed,  delivering  his  sword  to 
Sir  Sidney  Smith,  whom  he  soon  after  met.    Then  remounting  hU 
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horse,  be  concealed  his  situation  from  those  about  him  till  long  nfter 
the  action  was  o^er,  when  he  fainted  through  weakness  and  loss  of 
blooi).  The  injuries  which  he  had  received,  and  which  he  thus  nobly 
bore  in  sileDce,  were  past  the  skill  of  surgery :  he  was  immediately 
conveyed  to  the  ship  of  the  Admiral,  Lord  Keith,  and  there  lingered 
till  the  28th,  when  he  expired.  His  body  was  interred  in  the  burial- 
ground  of  the  Commandery  of  the  Grand  Master,  under  the  walls  of 
the  Castle  of  St.  Elmo,  near  the  town  of  La  Valetta,  in  Malta.  A 
monument  has  since  been  erected  *to  his  memory,  by  order  of  the 
House  of  Commons^,  iu  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  Sir  lUlph  Aberoromby, 
whoee  private  character  was  as  excellent  as  his  public  merits  were 
great,  left  four  sons.  His  widow  was  created  Baroness  Abercromby, 
with  remainder  to  her  issue  male  by  her  late  husband.  A  pension 
of  2000Z.  a  year  was  also  settled  upon  Lady  Aberoromby  and  the  three 
succeeding  inheritors  of  the  title,  of  whom  the  present  baron  is 
the  last. 

ABERDEEN,  GEORGE  HAMILTON  GORDON,  EARL  OP,  was 
bom  January  28,  1784,  and  succeeded  to  the  title  on  the  death  of 
his  grandfather  in  1802 :  he  waa  created  Viscount  Gordon  in  the 
peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1814,  and  it  ia  by  this  title  that  he 
sits  in  the  House  of  Lords.  After  completing  his  education,  the  Earl 
of  Aberdeen  spent  some  time  in  travelling.  Both  in  Greeoe  and  Italy 
he  paid  considerable  attention  to  the  study  of  the  remtuns  of  anti- 
quity; and  he  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Athenian 
Club.  These  circimistances  gave  the  point,  such  as  it  was,  to  Lord 
Byron  s  notice,  in  his  '  Hours  of  Idleness/  of  '*  the  traveird  thane 
Athenian  Aberdeen."  The  result  of  the  earl's  antiquarian  pursuits 
was  given  to  the  world  in  an  'Introduction'  to  Wilkins's  transla- 
tion of  Vitruvius's  '  Civil  Architecture,'  1812 ;  and  this  '  Introduction ' 
having  been  revised  and  extended,  his  lordship  published  as  a  distinct 
work  in  1822  under  the  title  of  'An  Inquiry  mto  the  Principles  of 
Beauty  in  Grecian  Architecture.'  In  181 8  the  earl  was  sent  to  Vienna 
on  a  special  mission,  and  he  was  instrumental  in  obtaining  the  adhe- 
sion of  Austria  to  the  alliance  against  France,  the  preliminary  treaty 
for  which  he  signed  as  the  representative  of  England,  at  Toplitz,  in 
October  of  that  year.  As  the  English  Ambassador-Extraordinary  to 
the  Emperor  Francis  I.,  he  shared  in  the  negodations  which  preceded 
and  followed  the  return  of  Napoleon  to  France  from  Elba.  Subse- 
quently to  bis  retirement  from  the  embassy,  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen 
was  known  in  politics  as  a  steady  adherent  of  the  tory  party,  and  on 
the  formation  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  first  administration  in 
January,  1828,  the  earl  accepted  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  which  he  held  till  the  resignation  of  the  ministry  in 
November,  1830.  His  first  act  in  office  was  to  express  his  disapproval 
of  the  policy  which  led  to  the  destruction  of  the  Turkish  fleet  at 
Kavariuo ;  and  the  passage  in  the  king's  speech  (January  29^  1828), 
which  termed  that  an  **  untoward  event,"  and  expressed  the  deter- 
miuation  of  the  government  to  uphold  the  independence  of  Turkey, 
has  been  generally  attributed  to  him.  In  this  his  first  term  of  office 
it  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  earl  to  assist  in  establishing  the  independence 
of  Greece,  and  to  acknowledge  the  "constitutional  monarchy"  of 
France  as  the  result  of  the  revolution  of  1880 :  and  the  prompt  and 
frank  i^ecognition  of  both  of  these  measures  did  much  to  secure  the 
good-will  of  those  countries.  In  the  short-lived  administration  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  (November  1834  to  April  1835)  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen 
held  the  office  of  Colonial  Secretaiy.  When  Sir  Robert  Peel  was 
restored  to  office,  September  1841,  the  Earl  of  Abefdeen  again  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  Foreign  Secretary,  and  continued  to  hold  it 
until  the  defeat  of  the  ministry  in  July  1846.  His  administration  of 
foreign  affairs  may  be  said  generally  to  have  been  marked  by  a 
cautious  pacific  policy,  but  at  the  same  time  there  is  no  other  evidence 
than  the  heated  language  of  political  opponents  to  show  that  he  was 
ever  neglectful  of  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  country.  In  the 
dispute  with  the  United  States  on  the  Oregon  question  he  took  a  firm 
yet  conciliatory  position,  and  the  credit  of  the  satisfactory  settle- 
ment, of  what  at  one  time  threatened  to  be  a  serious  difficulty,  is  due 
to  him.  At  a  very  early  period,  as  is  shown  by  his  despatch  to  Lord 
Heytesbury,  the  English  ambassador  at  St  Petersburg,  dated  Oct.  81, 
1829,  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  had  suspected  if  he  had  not  dearly  pene- 
trated the  designs  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  upon  Turkey;  and  it 
was  probably  with  a  view  more  effectually  to  counteract  those  designs, 
that  he  laboured,  during  his  possession  of  office,  to  strengthen  as 
much  as  possible  the  alliance  with  Austria.  From  his  long  connection 
with  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  had  come  to  be  regarded 
not  merely  as  the  exponent  of  that  statesman's  views  on  foreign 
policy,  but  as,  next  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  his  chief  supporter  and 
representative  in  the  House  of  Lords;  and  on  the  death  of  Sir 
Robert,  the  earl  was  selected  as  the  president  of  the  great  public 
meeting  of  his  friends  and  admirers  held  at  Willis's  Rooms;,  July  23, 
1850.  From  this  time  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  may  be  regarded  as 
virtually  the  head  of  what  was  known  as  the  Peel  party ;  and  on  the 
defeat  of  the  Derby  ministry,  in  December  1852,  he  was  entrusted 
with  the  formation  of  the  new  administration.  This  he  effected  by 
inducing  a  number  of  the  leaders  of  the  whigs  to  unite  with  his  own 
followers,  thus  forming  a  coalition  ministry  which  lasted  rather  more 
than  two  yean,  and  is  likely  to  remain  long  a  theme  of  as  much  con- 
troversy as  other  coalition  ministries,  whose  acts  and  policy  have  so  often 
exercised  the  pens  and  tongues  of  political  writers  and  debaters.    As 


at  every  other  period  of  his  political  life,  the  earl  was  as  prime 
minister  earnestly  bent  on  the  maintenance  of  peace ;  yet,  despite  of 
his  best  efforts,  **  the  country  drifted  into  war,"  and  a  war,  the  mag- 
nitude of  which  few  probably  better  appreciated  than  himself.  But 
Lord  Aberdeen,  even  after  war  was  officially  declared,  clung  to  an 
early  restoration  of  peace,  and  rested  for  that  purpose  on  his  favourite 
expedient  of  the  Austrian  alliance,  more  than  was  probably  wise  or 
justifiable — at  any  rate  more  than  the  public  liked  to  see;  and  this, 
with  the  general  feeling  that  the  war  was  not  being  prosecuted  with 
the  vigour  which  its  importance  and  the  character  of  the  country 
demanded,  deprived  the  Aberdeen  miuistry  of  all  support,  except 
from  their  immediate  followers;  so  that  when  the  earl  resolved  to 
treat  Mr.  Roebuck's  motion  (January  29, 1855)  for  an  inquiry  into  the 
state  of  the  army  before  Sebastopol,  as  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence, 
and  Lord  John  Russell  seceded  from  the  Cabinet,  the  motion  was 
carried  by  a  majority  greater  probably  than  ever  before  defeated  the 
most  unpopular  ministry.  The  earl  at  once  resigned,  and  has  not 
during  the  remainder  of  1855  taken  any  prominent  part  in  public 
affiiirs.  The  war  overturned  all  the  earl's  calculations,  and  arrested 
most  of  those  measures  of  social  and  political  improvement^  which  he 
had  taken  an  early  opportunity  of  announcing  as  the  basis  of  his 
system  of  policy.  Yet  hia  administration  wUl  be  remembered  as 
having  effected  an  important  change  in  the  government  of  India ; 
laigely  and  beneficially  modified  the  exclusive  system  of  Oxford 
University;  carried  several  measures  tending  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  people ;  extended  still  further  the  principles  of  free 
trade;  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  better  system  of  admission  to^ 
and  improved  management  of  the  civil  service  of  the  country. 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  has  never  been  eminent  as  an  orator.  .  His 
influence  in  the  House  of  Lords  has  been  due  to  his  high  personi^ 
character,  administrative  ability,  and  social  position.  With  foraign 
potentates,  with  whom  he  has  been  brought  into  contact  as  a  minister, 
he  has  always  been  a  favourite.  Since  the  publication  of  his  work  on 
Grecian  architecture,  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  has  not  publicly  evinced 
any  partiality  for  literature  or  its  practitioners ;  and  his  government  is 
rather  badly  distinguished  by  his  having  appropriated  to  decayed 
members  of  aristocratic  families  the  larger  portion  of  the  fund  pre- 
viously set  apart  for  the  reward  of  persons  eminent  in  literature  and 
science.  His  lordship,  however,  holds  various  honorary  offices  usually 
bestowed  on  the  patrons  of  intellectual  pursuits :  he  is  Chancellor  of 
King's  College,  Aberdeen,  President  of  the  British  Institution,  and  a 
governor  of  Harrow  School  and  the  Charterhouse;  and  for  Boine  yesii'S 
ho  was  President  of  the  Society  of  Aritiqunrics.     [See  Supplkment.1 

ABERNETHY,  JOHN,  a  diBtinguished  surgeon,  bom  in  the  year 
1763-4,  either  at  the  town  of  Abemethy  in  Scotland,  or  at  that  of 
Derry  in  Ireland,  for  each  claims  the  honour  of  having  been  the  place 
of  his  birth.  He  died  at  Enfield,  after  a  protracted  illness,  on  the 
18th  of  April,  1831,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  In  early 
youth  he  removed  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  resided  with  his 
parents  in  London,  in  which  city  his  father  was  a  merchant  He 
received  the  elements  of  grammatical  and  classical  instruction  at  a 
day-school  in  Lothbury,  and  also  attended  school  at  Wolverhampton. 
At  the  usual  age  he  was  apprenticed  to  Sir  Charles  Blick,  sur^^eon  to 
Stb  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  under  whom,  and  especially  in  the  wards  of 
that  hospital,  he  had  ample  opportunities  of  acquiring  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  his  profession,  of  which  he  availed  hiuself  with  dili- 
gence. Competent  judges,  who  observed  at  this  early  period  the 
qualities  of  his  mind  and  his  habits  of  study,  predicted  that  he  would 
one  day  acquire  fame,  if  not  fortune.  Though  he  appeared  before  the 
public  early  as  an  author,  and  though  his  very  first  works  stamped 
him  as  a  man  of  genius,  endowed  with  a  philosophical  and  original 
mind,  yet  he  did  not  rise  into  reputation  nor  acquire  practice  with 
rapidity.  In  1786  he  succeeded  Mr.  Pott  as  assistant-surgeon  to  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and  shortly  afterwards  took  the  place  of 
that  gentleman  as  lecturer  on  anatomy  and  surgery.  For  a  consider- 
able time  he  had  but  few  pupils,  and  he  was  at  first  by  no  means  a 
good  lecturer,  his  delivery  being  attended  with  a  more  than  oi*dinary 
degree  of  hesitation.  On  the  death  of  Sir  Charles  Blick,  his  former 
master,  he  was  elected  surgeon  in  his  room;  and  subsequently 
St  Bartholomew's  Hospital  obtained  under  him  a  reputation  which  it 
had  never  before  acquired.  On  the  9th  of  January,  1800,  Abemethy 
married  Miss  Ann  ThrelfaU. 

Abernethy  was  a  pupil  of  John  Hunter,  and  the  earnestness  and 
delight  with  which,  at  an  early  age,  he  received  the  lessons  of  this 
his  great  master,  were  indications  of  the  soundness  of  his  own  judg- 
ment. It  was  from  this  profound  and  original  thinker,  who  exercised 
an  extraordinary  influence  over  the  understanding,  tastes,  and  pur- 
suits of  his  young  pupil,  that  Abemethy  derived  that  ardent  love  of 
physiology,  by  the  application  of  which  to  surgery  he  was  destined  to 
convert  a  rude  art  into  a  beautiful  science.  He  made  himself 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  anatomy,  but  it  was  that  he  mi^ht  be 
admitted  into  the  then  new  world  of  physiology;  he  studied  structure, 
but  it  was  that  he  might  understand  function ;  and  the  moment  he 
had  obtained  a  clear  insight  into  these  two  sciences,  he  saw  the  appli- 
cations of  which  they  were  capable  to  the  treatment  of  disease. 
From  that  moment  he  looked  with  contempt  on  the  empiricism  then 
almost  universal  in  surgery ;  he  ridiculed  ita  jargon ;  he  exposed  the 
narrowness  of  its  principles,  if  it  be  at  all  allowable  to  designate  by 
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Buch  a  term  the  ignorant  dugmaj}  whicli  alone  regulated  nne  practice 
of  the  Burgeon.  But  ho  did  not  content  himself  with  deriding  what 
truly  desetved  contempt;  he  laid  the  foundation  of,  and  mainly  con- 
tributed to  build  up.  a  now  edifice.  By  the  diligent  study  of  nature, 
and  by  continual  reflection  on  what  he  saw,  and,  as  he  himself  ex- 
pressed it,  the  concatenation  of  what  he  saw,  he  reduced  to  order 
what  he  found  a  chaos.  Hitherto  the  surgeon  had  looked  upon  the 
class  of  diseases  which  it  was  his  part  to  treat,  diseases  which  almost 
always  have  a  local  scat,  as  diseases  which  have  also  a  local  origin, 
and  consequently  as  diseases  which  are  to  be  cured  by  local  applica- 
tiona  To  Abernethy  belongs  the  gi-eat  merit  of  first  perceiving,  in 
its  full  extent,  the  utter  incompatibility  of  this  notion  with  the  true 
phenomena  of  disease,  and  the  inertness,  or,  when  it  ceased  to  be 
inei-t,  the  mischievousness  of  the  treatment  that  grew  out  of  it.  In 
a  work  abounding  with  acute  and  original  observation,  and  exhibiting 
comprehensive  and  philosophical  views,  entitled,  ''Tlie  Constitutional 
Origin  and  Treatment  of  Local  Diseases,'  he  lays  down  and  establishes 
this  great  principle: — ^That  local  diseases  are  symptoms  of  a  dis- 
ordered constitution,  not  primary  and  independent  maladies;  and 
that  they  are  to  be  cured  by  remedies  calculated  to  make  a  salutary 
impression  on  the  general  frame,  not  by  topical  dressing,  nor  any 
mere  manipulations  of  surgery.  This  single  principle  changed  the 
aspect  of  the  entire  field  of  surgerv,  and  elevated  it  from  a  manual 
art  into  the  rank  of  a  science.  And  to  this  first  principle  he  added 
a  Fecond,  the  range  of  which  is  perhaps  somewhat  less  extensive,  but 
the  practical  importance  of  which  is  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  the 
first— namely,  that  this  disordered  state  of  the  constitution  either 
originates  from,  or  is  rigorously  allied  with  derangements  of  the 
stomach  and  boweb,  and  that  it  can  only  be  reached  by  remedies 
which  first  exercise  a  curative  iufluence  upon  these  organs.  The 
bene^t  daily  and  hourly  conferred  upon  mankind  by  the  elucidation 
and  establi-hment  of  these  two  principles,  both  by  the  prevention  and 
the  mitigation  of  disease  and  suffering,  it  were  vain  to  attempt  to 
estimate,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  pay  to  their  author  the  debt  of  gratitude 
which  is  his  due. 

Further,  the  same  philosophical  view  of  the  structure  and  functions 
of  the  human  frame,  which  enabled  this  acute  physiologist  so  greatly 
to  improve  the  theory  and  practice  of  mirgery,  suggested,  and  at  the 
same  time  armed  him  with  the  courage  to  perform,  two  operations  in 
surgery  bolder  than  any  that  had  ever  before  been  achieved,  and  the 
repetition  of  which  has  since  been  attended  with  splendid  success — 
namely,  the  tying  the  carotid  and  the  external  iliac  arteries.  The 
announcement  of  the  performance  of  these  capital  operations  at  once 
established  his  reputation  as  a  surgeon,  and  increased  the  esteem  of 
the  English  school  throughout  Europe. 

Great  however  as  was  the  reputation  which  this  distinguished  man 
acquired  as  an  anatomist,  physiologist,  and  surgeon,  it  is  probable 
that  he  owed  his  oelebrity  chiefly  to  his  success  as  a  teacher.  Gifted 
with  the  genius  to  master  and  extend  his  science,  he  was  endowed 
with  the  still  rarer  capacity  of  communicatiug  to  others  in  a  clear, 
succinct^  impressive,  and  feiscinating  manner,  whatever  he  himself 
knew.  Easy  and  fluent,  yet  not  inelegant — abounding  with  illustra- 
tion and  anecdote,  yet  methodical — logical,  yet  often  witty,  and  occa- 
sionally hunvorous  almost  to  coarseness — seldom  impassioned,  yet 
always  impressive,  and  never  allowing  the  attention  of  his  audience 
to  flag  for  a  single  moment,— it  was  rare,  indeed,  that  he  failed  to 
convince  whoever  heard  him,  and  as  rare  that  he  failed  to  make 
whoever  was  convinced  a  decided  partisan.  Nevertheless,  a  highly 
competent  witness,  speaking  apparently  from  a  careful  and  mature 
examination  of  the  impression  made  upon  his  own  mind  by  the  prelec- 
tions of  his  master,  gives  the  following  accoimt,  which,  if  true,  is 
decidedly  unfavourable  as  to  the  ultimate  result  of  the  mode  and 
spirit  of  his  lecturing.  "He  so  eloquently  expounded  some  of  ihe 
highest  truths/'  says  Dr.  Latham;  "he  so  nicely  disentangled  the 
perplexities  of  many  abstruse  subjects ;  he  made  that  so  easy  which 
was  before  so  difficulty — that  every  man  who  heard  him  feels  perhaps 
to  this  day  that  for  some  important  portion  of  his  knowledge  he  is 
indebted  to  Mr.  Abernethy.  But  he  reserved  all  his  enthusiasm  for 
his  peculiar  doctrine;  he  so  reasoned  it,  so  acted  it,  and  so  dramatised 
it  (those  who  have  heard  him  will  know  what  I  mean) ;  and  then  in 
his  own  droll  way  he  so  disparaged  the  more  laborious  searchers  after 
truth,  calling  them  contemptuously  'the  Doctors,'  and  so  disported 
himself  with  ridicule  of  every  system  but  his  own,  that  we  accepted 
the  doctrine  in  all  its  fulness.  We  should  have  been  ashamed  to  do 
otherwise.  We  accepted  it  with  acclamation,  and  voted  ourselves  by 
acclamation  the  profoundest  of  medical  philosophers,  at  the  easy  rate 
of  one  half-hour's  instruction.  The  great  Lord  Chatham,  it  is  said,  had 
such  power  of  inspiring  self-complacency  into  the  minds  of  other  men, 
that  no  man  was  ever  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  his  company  without 
believing  that  Lord  Chatham  was  the  first  man  in  the  world,  and 
himself  the  second ;  and  so  it  was  with  us  poor  pupils  and  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy. We  never  left  his  lecture-room  without  thinking  him  the  prince 
of  pathologists,  and  ourselves  only  just  one  degree  below  him." 

If  this  were,  indeed,  the  ordinary  result,  then  it  must  be  admitted 

that  the  excellence  of  Mr.  Abernethy,  as  a  teacher,  was,  after  all,  but 

•«f  a  secondary  order.    He  only  teaches  well  who  sends  his  pupil  away 

thirsting  after  truth,  determined  to  8ear<5h  for   it,   feeling  that  he 

has  a  clear  ccncept^'cn  of  the  manner  in  which  he  is  to  get  at  it,  and 


at  .all  events  io  no  mood  to  bo  satisfied  with  anything  but  the  entire 
truth. 

The  private  character  of  Mr.  Abernethy  was  blameless.  He  was 
highly  honourable  in  all  his  transactions,  and  incapable  of  duplicity, 
meanness,  artifice,  or  servility.  His  manners  in  the  domestic  circle 
were  gentle,  and  even  playful;  he  gave  to  those  about  him  a  large 
portion  of  what  his  heart  really  abounded  with — tenderness  and  afiec- 
tion ;  and  on  his  part  he  was  tenderly  beloved  by  his  children  and  by 
all  the  members  of  his  family.  In  public,  and  more  especially  to  his 
patients,  his  manners  were  coarse,  capricious,  churlish,  and  sometimes 
even  brutoL  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  account  for  this  auomaly 
were  there  any  use  in  pursuing  the  investigation  :  his  conduct  in  this 
respect  merits  unqualified  censure. 

For  a  list  of  the  various  Tracts  published  by  Mr.  Abernethy,  see 
Watt's  'Bibliotheca  Britannica.'  A  collected  Edition  of  h»  Surgical 
Works  appeared  in  1815,  2  vols.  8vo.  ('Memoirs  of  Abernethy,'  by 
George  Maoilwain.    2  vols.  8vo.    London,  1853.) 

AUINQER,  LORD.  JaiMs  Scarlett  was  a  native  of  Jamaica,  where 
his  family  was  wealthy  and  of  long  standing.  He  was  the  second  son 
of  Robert  Scarlett,  Esq.,  and  was  bom  in  or  about  the  year  1769.  His 
mother's  name  was  Elizabeth  Anglin.  The  family  estates  went,  it  may 
be  presumed,  to  the  eldest  son ;  a  third  son,  who  also  remained  at 
home,  and  followed  the  profession  of  the  law  in  Jamaica^  became  Sir 
William  Anglin  Scarlett,  and  Chief  Justice  of  Jamaica,  and  died  there, 
after  having  held  that  office  for  many  yeara  James  was  at  an  early 
age  sent  to  England.  Having  finished  his  elementary  education,  he 
was,  about  the  year  1786,  entered  a  Fellow  Commoner  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge ;  and  he  was  also,  a  year  or  two  after,  admitted  a 
student  of  the  Inner  Temple.  He  took  his  degree  of  B.A  in  1790; 
was  called  to  the  bar  8th  July,  1791 ;  and  graduated  MA.  in  1791. 
His  success  at  the  bar  was  very  decided  from  the  first,  and  every  year 
added  to  his  reputation  and  his  emoluments.  It  was  soon  discovered 
that,  from  whatever  cau^e,  no  young  barrister  gained  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  verdicts.  Even  while  he  was  still  a  junior  counsel,. he  was 
very  frequently  entrusted  with  the  sole  conduct  of  importemt  cases. 
At  lost,  in  1816,  he  received  a  silk  gown;  and  from  that  date  he  was 
recognised  as  the  leader  of  his  circuit  (the  Northern),  and  as  occupying 
also  a  foremost  place  in  Westminster  Hall. 

He  had  mado  an  attempt  -to  be  returned  to  parliament  for  the 
borough  of  Lewes  at  the  general  election  in  October,  1812,  but  was 
defeated  by  Mr.  George  Shiffner,  who  was  brought  in,  as  second  member, 
by  a  majority  of  164  to  154 ;  and  he  failed  also  in  a  second  attempt  on 
the  same  borough  when  a  vacancy  was  occasioned  in  1816  by  the 
death  of  the  other  member,  Mr.  T.  R  Kemp,  being  then  defeated  by 
Sir  John  Shelley.  He  was  first  introduced  to  the  House  of  Commons 
iu  1818,  as  one  of  the  members  for  the  city  of  Peterborough,  under 
the  patronage  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam.  He  did  not  however  make  a  figure 
in  parliament  corresponding  to  his  eminence  at  the  bar ;  nor  was  he 
a  frequent  speaker,  although  he  8upport'.*d  both  Sir  Samuel  Romilly 
and  Sir  James  Macintosh  in  their  efforts  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the 
criminal  law,  and  also  occasionally  took  part  in  debates  on  financial 
subjects. 

He  was  returned  again  for  Peterborough  at  the  general  election  in 
1820 ;  but  he  resigned  his  seat  in  1822  to  stand  for  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  when,  however,  he  was  left  at  the  bottom  of  the  poll. 
Upon  this  he  was  re-elected  for  Peterborough,  but  not  till  after  a 
contest  with  Mr.  Samuel  Wells.  Up  to  this  time  he  had  been  consi- 
dered as  distinctly  belonging  to  the  Whig  party,  although  to  the  most 
moderate  section  of  it ;  but  his  opinions  gradually  assumed  more  of  a 
Conservative  complexion,  and  when  the  new  Tory  or  mixed  adminis- 
tration of  Canning  came  into  power  In  April,  1827,  Mr.  Scarlett,  having 
been  again  returned  for  Peterborough  at  the  general  election  in  the 
preceding  year,  accepted  the  office  of  attorney-general  He  was  at  the 
same  time  knighted.  Having  been  once  more  returned  for  Peter- 
borough he  retained  his  place  throughout  the  administration  of  Lord 
Goderich ;  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Charles  Wetherell  when  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  became  premier  in  January,  1828 ;  but  was  reinstated  in 
May,  IS 29,  upon  the  dismissal  of  Sir  Charles  for  his  opposition  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill;  and,  having  been  returned  for 
Maldon  at  the  general  election  in  1830,  he  remained  attorney-general 
till  the  accession  to  office  of  the  Whigs  in  November  of  that  year,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  (afterwards  Lord)  Deuman. 

At  the  general  election  in  May,  1831,  Sir  James  Scarlett  was  retumel 
to  parliament  for  Cockermoutb.  At  the  next,  which  took  place  after 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  in  December,  1832,  he  was  returned, 
after  a  contest,  for  Norwich,  along  with  Lord  Stormont  (now  Earl  of 
Mansfield).  When  ihis  parliament  was  dissolved  in  December,  1834, 
on  Sir  Robert  Peel  being  appointed  premier,  Sir  James  Scarlett  wai 
made  Chief  Baron,  and  a  peer  by  the  title  of  B:iron  Abinger,  of  Abin- 
ger,  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  and  of  the  city  of  Norwich. 

Lord  Abinger  died  of  a  sudden  attack  of  illness  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
while  on  the  circuity  on  the  7th  of  April,  1844.  He  had  been  twice 
married;  first  in  August,  1792,  to  the  third  daughter  of  Peter  Camp- 
bell, Esq.,  of  Kilmorey,  in  Ai^yleshire,  who  died  in  March,  1829; 
secondly,  in  September,  1843,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Lee  Steero 
Steere,  Esq.,  of  Jays,  Surrey,  and  widow  of  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Ridley,  of 
Ockley.  By  his  first  wife  he  had  three  sons  and  two  daughters.  His 
eldest  son  succeeded  to  his  title  and  estates ;  his  eldest  daughter,  th9 
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wife  of  Lord  Caiopbelli  was  created  a  peeress  in  1836  hj  the  title  of 
Baroness  Stratheden. 

Lord  Abinger  was  a  skilful  and  dexterous  rather  than  an  eloquent 
advocate,  and  while  on  the  bench  he  was  more  distinguished  for  the 
clearness  with  which  he  summed  up  a  case  to  a  jury  than  for  the  pro- 
foundness or  subtlety  of  his  legal  views.  Tet  he  was  considered  also 
a  sound  and  good  lawyer.  In  the  great  art  of  gaining  verdicts  he  was 
unrivalled;  and  no  practitioner  at  the  bar  had  ever  before  received  so 
large  a  sum  in  fees  in  any  year  as  he  drew  in  the  height  of  his  practice. 
Uia  conduct  as  attorney-general  under  the  Tories  in  1829,  when  he 
filed  a  number  of  criminsd  informations  against  .the  opposition  news- 
pnpersy  naturally  exposed  him  to  some  severe  animadversions  from 
those  who  still  continued  attached  to  the  more  democratic  political 
creed  which  he  had  originally  been  accustomed  to  profess. 

{Gent.  Mag.  for  June,  1844.) 

ABINGTON,  FRANCES,  was  bom  in  1731,  or,  according  to  some, 
in  1733.  Her  maiden  name  was  Barton,  and  her  father,  although  of 
respectable  descent,  is  said  to  have  been  only  a  common  soldier.  Early 
in  life  she  obtained  her  livelihood  by  running  on  errands,  and  one  of 
her  places  happening  to  be  at  a  French  milliner's,  she  soon  contrived 
to  pick  up  the  language.  She  was  afterwards  a  flower-girl  in  St. 
James's  Park,  London.  Her  first  appearance  on  the  stage  was  as 
Miranda  in  the  *  Busy  Body,'  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  on  August  21st, 
1755.  Not  making  much  impression  on  the  public,  she  went  to  Dublin, 
previously  to  which  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Abington,  who  had  become 
known  to  ber  as  her  music-master,  and  from  whom  she  separated  in  a 
few  months.  At  Dublin  she  made  her  first  step  to  fame,  as  Kitty,  in 
*  High  Life  below  Stairs,'  which  was  brought  out  for  the  benefit  of 
Tate  Wilkinson,  who  has  left  an  animated  account  of  her  great  success. 
The  more  fashionable  theatre  in  Crow-street  was  soon  deserted  for  the 
obscure  house  in  Smock  Alley;  the  head-dress  that  Mrs.  Abington 
wore  was  copied  by  every  milliner,  and  the  "Abington  cap"  in  a  few 
days  figured  in  every  shop  window,  and  on  the  head  of  every  lady 
who  had  any  pretensions  to  fashion.  Mrs.  Abington  continued  a  first- 
rate  favourite  at  both  the  Dublin  theatres  until  her  return  to  England, 
in  1765,  when  she  was  warmly  welcomed  by  Garrick.  In  a  few  seasons, 
by  the  retirement  of  Mrs.  Pritchard  and  Mrs.  Clive,  the  field  was  left 
open  to  her,  and  she  quickly  became  the  first  comic  actress  of  her 
day ;  a  station  which  she  lent;  retained.  Her  last  public  appearance 
\Yas  on  the  12th  of  April,  1799.  She  died  at  her  house  in  Pall  Mall, 
London,  4th  March,  1815.  She  left  a  legacy  to  each  of  the  theatrical 
funda. 

ABLANCOURT,  PERROT  NICOLAS  D',  one  of  the  most  esteemed 
French  translators  of  the  classic  authors  in  the  17th  century,  was 
bom  at  Chalons-sur-Mame,  in  Champagne  (now  in  the  department  of 
Mame),  in  1606,  and  died  at  Ablancourt  in  November,  1664.  Ablan- 
court  commenced  his  career  at  the  bar,  but  quitted  it  almost  imme- 
diately for  literary  pursuits;  and  at  the  same  time  abandoned  the 
Pix>tcstant  creed,  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up.  He  returned 
however  to  his  first  belief;  for  six  years  afterwards  he  studied  with 
the  deepest  attention,  under  the  learned  Stuart  for  three  years,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  he  abjured  the  Roman  faith,  and  immediately 
after  retired  into  Holland,  to  be  near  the  learned  Saumaise,  and  enjoy 
'the  society  of  that  famous  scholar;  perhaps  also  to  let  the  scandal  of 
his  second  abjuration  die  away.  From  Holland  he  repaired  to  England, 
and  thence  to  Paris,  where  he  became  intimately  acquainted  with  Patru, 
one  of  the  moat  celebrated  writers  and  distinguished  lawyers  of  that 
day,  and  also  with  other  eminent  literary  characters.  In  1637  he  was 
received  a  member  of  the  French  Academy,  and  gave  his  whole  atten- 
tion to  the  translation  of  the  works  of  Tacitus;  but  being  soon 
obliged  to  quit  Paris  on  account  of  the  war  which  broke  out,  he  went 
to  reside  at  his  seat  at  Ablancourt,  in  Champagne,  for  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  with  the  exception  of  the  time  he  spent  in  Paris  during 
the  printing  of  his  works.  Of  his  numerous  translations,  those  most 
li^nown  are,  the  whole  of  Tacitus,  of  which  there  have  been  ten 
editions;  four  orations  of  Cicero;  Csesar;  the  Wars  of  Alexander, 
by  Arrian — the  most  esteemed  of  his  translations  as  regards  the  style ; 
Thucydides ;  the  Anabasis  of  Xenophon ;  and  an  imitation,  rather 
than  a  translation,  of  Lucian.  During  his  life  he  appears  to  have  been 
held  in  general  estimation  as  a  translator,  but  his  versions  are  very  far 
from  accurate,  and  are  now  obsolete. 

In  1662  Colbert  proposed  him  to  Louis  XIV.  as  the  historian  of  his 
reign,  but  Louis  would  not  have  a  Protestant  to  commemorate  its 
events.  However,  he  did  not  deprive  him  of  his  pension  of  120^.  per 
annum,  which  had  been  granted  to  him  as  historiogapher.  Ablan- 
court's  life  was  written  by  his  friend  Patru. 

ABRAHAM  (originally  Abram),  the  great  ancestor  and  founder  of 
the  Jewish  nation,  and  the  firat  depositary  of  the  divine  promises  in 
favour  of  the  chosen  peopla  He  was  the  son  of  Terah,  the  eighth  in 
descent  from  Shem,  the  ddest  son  of  Noah,  and  was  bom  probably  at 
Ur,  atown  of  Chaldaea,  about  2000  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
His  history  occupies  about  a  fourth  part  of  the  book  of  Qenesis, 
namely,  from  the  11th  to  the  25th  chapters  inclusive.  Having  mar- 
ried Sarah  (originally  Sarai),  the  daughter  of  his  brother  Haran,  he 
accompanied  his  father  and  his  nephew  Lot  to  Haran,  where  Terah 
died ;  and  then,  at  the  command  of  Qod,  taking  Lot  along  with  him, 
be  left  Haran,  and  proceeded  towards  the  south  till  he  reached  the 
plain  of  Moreh|  in  Canaan.    The  epoch  of  the  commencement  of  this 


journey,  which  happened  when  he  was  75  years  old,  U  called  by  chro- 
uologists  the  Call  of  Abraham.  Soon  after,  a  famine  forced  the 
patriarch  to  make  a  journey  into  Egypt,  from  which  country,  when 
he  had  returned  to  the  plac»)  of  his  abode  in  Canaan,  ho  found  that 
the  increase  of  hi^  own  flocks,  and  those  of  his  nephew,  made  it 
necessary  that  they  should  choose  separate  settlements ;  and  accord- 
ingly, by  mutual  coubent,  Lot  withdrew  towards  tlie  east^  and 
e.«^tablished  himself  among  the  cities  in  the  plain  of  Jordan,  while 
Abraham  removed  to  the  plain  of  Mamre,  in  Hebron.  He  had  reached 
his  99th  year,  and  his  wife  (who  had  been  hitherto  barren)  her  89  th, 
when  Qod  appeared  to  him,  and  declared  that  there  should  yet  spring 
from  them  a  great  nation — a  promise  which  was  confirmed  by  tho 
birth  of  Isaac  the  following  year.  The  severe  trial  of  Abraham'^ 
faith,  in  the  command  given  him  to  sacrifice  this  beloved  son,  so 
beautifully  related  in  the  22nd  chapter  of  Genesis,  is  familiar  to  every 
reader.  Some  time  before  this  he  had  given  another  striking  proof  of 
his  submission  to  the  divine  will  and  his  implicit  reliance  on  the 
promises  of  God,  in  his  dismissal  of  his  son  Ishmael,  whom  he  had  by 
Hngar,  the  Egyptian  bondwoman,  on  the  assurance  of  his  Heavenly 
Father,  that  of  him  too  would  he  make  a  nation,  because  he  was  the 
patriarch's  seed.  The  Arabs  claim  to  have  sprung  from  Ishmael,  as 
did  the  Hebrews  from  Isaac.  After  the  death  of  Sarah,  at  the  age  of 
127,  Abraham  married  Keturah,  and  by  her  had  six  other  pons.  The 
venerable  patriarch  died  at  the  age  of  175,  and  was  buried,  by  leaac 
and  Ishmael,  in  the  tomb  which  contained  his  first  wife  in  Mamre. 

ABU-BEKR,  properly  called  AhdaUdk-Atikhen-Ahi-Kohafdhy  but 
better  known  under  the  name  of  AhurBekr  (that  i^,  'Father  of  the 
Maiden,'  in  allusion  to  his  daughter  Ayeshah,  whom  the  Arabian 
prophet  married  very  young),  was  the  first  kalif  or  successor  of 
Mohammed  in  the  government  of  the  new  empire  founded  by  him. 
Mohammed  died  in  a.d.  682,  without  leaving  any  male  issue.  The 
succession  to  the  sovereignty  was  at  first  contested  between  his  father- 
in-law,  Abu-Bekr,  and  Ali-ben-Abi-Taleb,  his  cousingerman,  who  was 
also,  through  marriage  with  the  prophet's  daughter  Fatima,  his  son- 
in-law.  Between  the  two  rivals  themselves  the  dispute  was  settled 
without  an  appeal  to  arms.  Abu-Bekr  prevailed,  and  Ali,  though 
disappointed,  submitted  to  the  authority  of  his  successful  opponent. 
But  among  the  Mohammedans  the  respective  claims  of  the  two  com- 
petitors became  a  point  of  perpetual  controversy,  and  gave  rise  to 
the  great  division  of  the  whole  Mohammedan  community  into  Sunnites 
and  Shiites ;  the  former  asserting  the  right  of  Abu-Bekr  and  his  two 
successors,  Omar  and  Othman,  while  the  Shiites  condemn  these  three 
kalifs  as  unlawful  intrnders,  and  maintain  the  exclusive  right  of  Ali- 
ben-Abi-Taleb  and  his  lineal  descendants  to  the  commandership  over 
the  Faithful.    [Aliben-Abi-Taleb.] 

After  the  death  of  Mohammed,  only  the  three  important  towns  of 
Mecca,  Medina,  and  Tayef  declared  themselves  for  Abu-Bekr.  It  was 
the  first  and  principal  object  of  the  newly-appointed  sovereign  to 
estiiblish  his  authority  in  the  other  parts  of  Arabia,  especially  iu  the 
countries  of  Yemen,  Tehama,  Oman,  and  Bahrain.  In  reducing  to 
obedience  these  refractory  provinces,  Abu-Bekr  was  powerfully  sup- 
ported by  Omar,  afterwards  his  successor,  and  especially  by  Kholed- 
ben-Walid,  a  military  commander  of  extraordinary  courage  and 
presence  of  mind.  Besides  this  rebellion  of  some  of  its  members,  the 
Mohammedan  state  had  to  encounter  other  difficulties  from  several 
new  pretenders  to  prophetship.  Mosailamah  seems  to  have  been  the 
mc»t  formidable  of  these  enemies  of  >the  Islam.  He  was  however 
defeated  by  Ehaled,  and  killed  in  a  battle  near  Akrabah.  This  con- 
flict is  memorable  on  another  account.  The  precepts  promulgated 
at  different  times  by  Mohammed  had  till  then  been  in  a  great  measure 
preserved  by  oi'al  tradition,  or  handed  about  in  fragments  written  on 
palm-leaves,  or  pieces  of  parchment  Many  of  the  personal  associates 
of  Mohammed,  who  were  from  memory  familiar  with  his  doctriue, 
fell  in  the  war  with  Mosailamah ;  and  Abu-Bekr,  in  order  to  obviate 
any  future  uncertainty  about  the  genuine  text  of  the  ordinances, 
caused  all  the  fragments  to  be  collected,  the  passages  remembered  by 
heart  to  be  written  out^  and  the  whole  to  be  embodied  in  the  volume 
known  under  the  title  of  the  Koran. 

Abu-Bekr,  anxious  to  increase  the  Mohammedan  dominions,  dis- 
patched Khaled  into  Irak,  where  he  subdued  several  of  the  frontier 
provinces  along  the  Euphrates.  Two  other  commanders,  Yezid-ben- 
Abi'Sofyan  and  Abu-Obeidah,  entered  Syria  and  defeated  the  troops 
of  the  Grecian  emperor  Heraclius.  After  a  decisive  victory  over  a 
Greek  army  of  70,000  men,  near  Ajnaidain,  the  capture  of  Damascus 
by  the  united  forces  of  Abu-Obeidah  and  Khaled  established  the 
dominion  of  the  Arabs  over  Syria,  and  in  fact  over  the  whole  country 
between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Mediterranean. 

On  the  day  of  the  capture  of  Damascus  (August  23rd,  684)  Abu- 
Bekr  died,  at  the  age  of  63  years.  Not  one  of  his  three  sons,  Abdallah, 
Abd-al-rahmau,  and  Mohammed,  survived  him;  and  in  his  will  he 
appointed  Omar  as  his  successor.  Eastern  writers  praise  the  simplicity 
of  his  habits  and  manners,  and  his  disregard  of  wealth  and  the  luxu- 
ries or  even  comforts  of  life.  Every  Friday  he  distributed  all  the 
surplus  of  his  income  among  such  persons  as  he  thought  deserving  of 
it.  Hia  short  reign,  of  little  more  than  two  years,  forms  an  eventful 
epoch  in  the  history  of  Mohammedanism  ;  and  oriental  authors  have 
vied  with  one  another  in  recording  details  about  the  early  conquests 
of  the  armies  of  the  Faithful      Tiie  volume  of  the  great  Arabic 
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chronicle  of  Tabari,  edited  and  translated  by  Kosegarten  (Greifswald, 
1831,  4to),  is  entirely  occupied  with  only  the  earlier  part  of  Abu- 
Bekr'a  reign ;  the  latter  part,  or  ihe  history  of  the  conquests  of  Irak 
«  and  Syria,  still  remains  unpublished.  A  highly  interesting  account  of 
the  siege  and  capture  of  Damascus,  derived  chiefly  from  the  Arabic 
chronicle  of  Wakedi,  may  be  found  in  Ockley's  'History  of  the 
Saracens.' 

ABULFARA'GIUS  (properly  Mar  Gregoritu  AhulfaraJ,  also  called 
Oregorifu  Barhebrcem),  was  an  oriental  writer  of  much  celebrity,  who 
lived  in  the  13th  century  of  our  era.  He  was  bom  in  1226,  at  Malatiay 
or  Melit^,  a  town  situated  near  the  western  bank  of  the  Euphrates  in 
Lester  AJsia,  where  his  father,  Aaron,  followed  the  profession  of  a 
physician.  Though  the  offispring  of  a  Jewish  family,  he  embraced  the 
Christian  belief,  to  which,  notwithstanding  a  surmise  to  the  contrary, 
he  continued  faithful  till  his  death.  Abulfaraj  studied  theology,  philo- 
sophy, and  medicine.  He  spent  the  greater  part  of  bis  life  in  Syria. 
At  the  early  age  of  twenty  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Guba,  and 
subsequently  of  Aleppo.  In  1266  he  was  elected  Primate  of  all  the 
Jacobite  Christians  in  the  East.  He  died  at  Meragha  in  Azerbijan, 
in  1286. 

Abulfaraj  waa  the  author  of  a  great  number  of  Arabic  and  Syriac 
works,  but  the  composition  through  which  his  name  has  become  best 
known  among  us  is  a  universal  history,  written  in  Syriac,  but  trans- 
lated by  the  author  himself  into  Arabic,  to  which  he  has  given  the 
title  of  '  History  of  the  Dynasties.'  It  is  divided  into  ten  sections : 
the  first  of  which  gives  some  account  of  the  patriarchs ;  the  second, 
of  the  Jewish  commonwealth  under  the  judges;  and  the  third,  of  the 
Jews  under  the  kings ;  the  fourth  contains  the  history  of  the  Chal- 
dseans;  the  fifth,  of  the  Persians;  the  sixth,  of  the  Greeks;  the 
seventh,  of  the  Romans ;  the  eighth,  of  the  Christian  Grecian  empire; 
the  ninth,  of  the  Mohammedan  Arabs;  and  the  tenth,  of  the  Mogols. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  work  many  errors  are  observable,  into  which 
the  author  has  fallen  through  bis  ignorance  of  the  classical  languages 
and  literature.  Though  written  by  a  Christian,  this  work  is  held  in 
high  esteem  among  Jews  and  Mohammedans  in  the  East.  To  us  its 
chief  interest  consists  in  the  curious  details  which  it  contains  con- 
cerning the  history  of  science  among  the  Arabs,  particularly  under 
the  three  Abbaside  kalifs,  Mansnr,  Harnn-al-Rashid,  and  Mamun.  An 
edition  of  the  Arabic  text  of  the  '  Dynasties,'  accompanied  with  a 
Latin  translation,  was  published  by  Edward  Pooocke,  at  Oxford,  in 
1663,  4to. ;  the  Syriac  text,  likewise  with  a  Latin  version,  was  edited 
by  Bruns  and  Eirscb,  at  Leipzig,  in  1789,  4to. 

ABUL-FAZL,  son  of  Sheikh  Mobarik,  was  the  vizir  of  the 
celebrated  Mogul  emperor  Akbar,  who  reigned  from  A.D.  1555  to 
1605.  In  1602,  when  returning  from  an  expedition  to  the  Deccan,  he 
was  murdered  in  the  district  of  Kurwar  by  banditti,  and,  it  was  sus- 
pected, by  the  contrivance  of  Akbar's  son  Selim,  who  afterwards 
succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne,  under  the  name  of  Jehangir. 
The  extensive  and  valuable  works  which  Abul-Fazl  found  leisure  to 
write,  have  insured  him  a  conspicuous  place  among  the  best  authors, 
as  well  as  among  the  most  enlightened  statesmen,  of  Uie  East  His 
principal  work  is  the  'Akbar-Nameb,'  which  exists  as  yet  only  in 
manuscript,  and  contains  a  history  of  the  reign  of  the  sovereign 
whom  he  served,  and  to  whom  he  was  most  devotedly  attached ;  this 
history  Abul-Fazl  carried  down  till  very  near  the  time  of  his  own 
death,  and  it  was  afterwards  continued  by  Sheikh  EnaietuUah  in  a 
supplement^  entitled  '  Takmileh-i-Akbar-Nameh.'  But  the  work 
which  has  most  contributed  to  make  his  name  familiar  to  us  is  the 
*  A}  in-i-Akbari,'  or  Institutes  of  Akbar,  a  statistical  and  political 
description  of  the  Mogul  empire,  and  of  the  several  branches  of 
its  administration.  Abul-Fazl  was  a  friend  to  the  oppressed  Hindoos, 
in  his  Persian  prose  translation  of  the  great  Sanscrit  heroic  poem, 
the  '  Mahabarata,'  Abul-Fazl  has  left  us  a  curious  and  valuable 
monument  of  the  persevering  diligence  which  a  Mohammedan  states- 
man deemed  it  worth  his  y^hile  to  bestow  on  the  literature  of  the 
conquered  nation,  in  the  government  of  which  he  was  called  to 
assist  by  his  counsels.  Another  of  his  works,  less  interesting  to  us, 
though  much  admired  in  the  East  on  account  of  its  refined  and 
florid  style,  is  the  *  Ayar-i-Danish,'  or  Touchstone  of  Intellect^  a 
Persian  translation  from  the  Arabic  of  the  well-known  fables  of 
Bidpai,  or  Pilpay. 

ABU'LFKDA,  or,  with  his  full  name,  Emad-eddin  Ahdfeda  ItmaU- 
hen-AU,  was  the  descendant  of  a  collateral  branch  of  the  Ayubite 
dynasty,  which  Saladin  (Salah-ed-Deen)  in  1182  appointed  to  the 
sovereig^nty  of  the  three  towns,  Hamah,  Maarrah,  and  Barin,  in  Syria, 
and  which  continued  to  hold  that  dignity  even  after  the  Bahrite 
Mamluks,  under  Azz^ddm-Ibek,  had  in  1254  put  an  end  to  the  Ayu- 
bite dominion  over  Syria  and  Egypt.  Abulfeda  was  bom  in  1273  at 
Damascus,  whither  his  family  had  fled  before  the  Mogols,  who  then 
threatened  Syria  with  an  invasion,  but  were  successfully  repelled  by 
the  Bahrite  sultan  Bibars.  Mohammed-ben-Basel,  once  sent  as  ambas- 
sador to  the  German  emperor  Frederick  II.,  is  mentioned  as  having 
been  one  of  his  teachers.  He  began  at  an  early  age  to  display  a  war- 
like disposition,  and  to  join  in  the  expeditions  against  the  remains  of 
the  Christian  kingdom  founded  in  Syria  by  the  Crusaders.  In  1285 
he  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Markab;  iu  1289  at  that  of  Tripoli; 
and  in  1291  at  the  taking  of  Akka  (St  Jean  dAcre) ;  at  a  later  period 
(1298^  he  accompanied  his  cousin,  Modhafiar  then  the  reigning  prince 


of  Hamah,  on  an  expedition  against  the  Mogols.  After  the  death  of 
ModhaflTHr,  in  1299,  the  Bahrite  sultan  Nasir  declared  the  fief  wLich 
the  Ayubites  held  under  him  to  have  become  extinct,  and  assigned  a 
small  pension  for  their  maintenance.  When  however,  ten  years  after- 
wards, Sultan  Nasir  became  personally  acquainted  with  Abulfeda,  ho 
not  only  restored  to  him  (1310)  the  former  dignity  of  his  family,  but 
soon  after,  as  an  acknowledgement  for  his  services,  raised  him  to  the 
rank  of  malik,  or  king.  In  1316  Abulfeda  was  obliged  to  give  up  th>; 
town  of  Maarrah  and  its  territory  to  the  Arab  Emir  Mohammed-B;  u 
Isa,  who  demanded  this  boon  as  a  reward  for  his  defection  from  tb' 
Mogols ;  but  he  retained  Barin  and  Hamah,  and  with  his  troops  ofter. 
rendered  military  services  to  Sultan  Nasir.  He  continued  on  the  mo>t 
friendly  terms  with  Nasir  till  he  died  in  1331.  The  numerous  works 
which  he  has  left  behind  attest  the  extent  and  variety  of  his  informa- 
tion. Among  them  we  find  mentioned  works  on  medicine,  Mohammedau 
jurisprudence,  mathematics,  and  philosophy :  those  most  commonly 
known  are — a  treatise  on  geograpny,  entitled  '  Takwim-al-boldan,'  or 
'Disposition  of  the  Countries;'  and  an  historical  work  called  'Mukhtasar 
fi  akhbar  al-bashar,'  that  is,  *  A  Compendium  of  the  History  of  Mankind.' 
The  geographical  treatise  consists  of  an  introduction  and  twenty<eight 
sections  on  particular  countries,  each  containing,  first,  a  table,  showing 
the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  the  most  remarkable  places,  and  after- 
wards detailed  statLstical  and  topographical  notices  respectiog  them. 
In  the  description  of  such  places  aa  he  had  not  seen  himself,  he  takes 
care  to  name  the  authorities  from  whom  he  draws  his  information. 
The  descriptions  of  single  countries  have  been  edited  by  Gravitu, 
Reiske,  Rommel,  Koehler,  Michaelis,  and  others.  The  historical  work 
is  a  chronicle  after  the  usual  comprehensive  plan  of  oriental  works  of 
this  kind.  Its  main  object  is  the  history  of  Mohammed,  and  of  the 
Arabian  empire,  which  it  carries  down  as  far  as  the  year  1328.  The 
earlier  centuries  of  the  Mohammedan  power  are  but  briefly  treated. 
Farther  on  the  narrative  becomes  fuller  and  richer  in  interesting  detaik 
For  the  history  of  the  Cmsades  it  ia  one  of  the  most  important  oriental 
sources  which  we  possess.  The  latter  part  of  the  worl^  or  the  history 
of  Mohammedanism,  was  translated  by  Reiske,  and  edited  with  the 
Arabic  text  by  Adler,  at  Copenhagen,  in  five  volumes,  4to,  1789-1794 ; 
an  edition  and  translation  of  the  ante-IsUmitic  part  has  been  published 
by  Fleischer,  Leipzig,  1831,  4to. 

ABYDE'NUS  {'A$v^y6s),  a  Greek  historian  who  wrote  a  history  of 
Assyria  {'Aatrvpuuid),  of  which  some  fragments  are  preserved  by  Euse- 
bins,  Cyrillus,  Syncellus,  and  Moses  of  Chorene.  His  work  was  valuable 
for  chronology,  and  a  fragment  found  in  the  Armenian  translation  of 
the  Chronioon  of  Eusebius  settles  some  difficulties  in  Assyrian  history. 
The  time  at  which  he  lived  is  not  certain ;  he  must  however  belong  to 
a  later  period  than  Berosus,  one  of  his  authorities,  who  lived  about 
RO.  250.  The  fragments  of  his  history  are  collected  in  Scaliger's  work, 
*  De  Emendatione  Temporum,'  and  more  completely  in  J.  D.  G.  Richter, 
'  Berosi  Chaldsei  Historic  quie  supersunt/  &c.,  Leipzig,  1825,  870,  p. 
38,  &c,  and  p.  85,  &c. 

ACHARD,  FRANCOIS-CHARLES,  a  chemist  and  experimental 
philosopher,  supposea  to  have  been  of  French  extraction,  was  bom  at 
Berlin  in  1753  or  1754,  and  died  in  1821.  He  was  the  author  of  various 
works,  written  in  the  German  language,  on  experimental  physics, 
chemistry,  and  agriculture ;  and  he  was  long  an  active  contributor  to 
different  scientific  journals,  particularly  the  '  Memoirs'  of  the  Academy 
of  Berlin.  In  1780  he  published  at  Berlin  a  work  entitled  '  Chymisch- 
Physische  Schriften,'  which  contains  a  great  number  of  experiments 
on  the  subject  of  the  adhesion  of  different  bodies  to  each  other.  Tables 
containing  the  results  of  these  experiments,  which  seem  to  have  been 
conducted  with  great  care,  may  be  ^een  in  the  '  Encyclopedic  Metho- 
dique  (Chimie),'  tom.  i,  p.  469. 

A  chard  is  however  chiefly  known  for  his  proposal  to  extract  sugar 
from  beet-root.  Another  Prussian  chemist^  Maigraff,  had  discovered 
the  existence  of  a  certain  portion  of  sugar  in  this  root  as  early  as  1747* 
He  communicated  his  discovery  to  the  Scientific  Society  at  Berlin; 
but  he  himself  thought  it  of  little  practical  importance,  as  he  declared 
he  could  not  produce  sugar  under  100  francs  the  pound.  Achard,  who 
in  this  particular  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  of  a  visionary,  on  the 
contrary,  de:ecribed  the  beet-root  as  "  one  of  the  most  bountiful  gifts 
which  the  divine  munificence  had  awarded  to  man  upon  the  earth." 
He  affirmed  that  not  only  sugar  could  be  produced  from  beet-root>  but 
tobacco,  molasses,  cofiee,  rum,  arrack,  vinegar,  and  beer.  The  Institute 
of  Paris,  in  1800,  gave  Achard  the  honour  of  a  vote  of  thanks ;  but  after 
a  series  of  careful  experiments  they  reported  that  the  results  were  so 
unsatisfactory,  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  establish  any  manufacture 
of  sugar  from  beet-root.  But  Napoleon  L  in  1812  succeeded  in  forming 
au  imperial  manufactory  of  sugar  at  Rambouillet,  when  his  decrees 
had  deprived  France  of  the  produce  of  the  West  Indies.  The  sugar 
made  at  home  was  sold  at  a  great  price ;  and  consequently,  after  the 
peace,  when  foreign  sugar  was  once  more  introduced,  its  cheapness  put 
an  end  to  the  beet-root  establishments.  The  government  of  France 
however  chose  to  levy  high  duties  upon  the  sugars  of  English  colonies 
to  protect  those  of  Martinique,  Guadaloupe,  and  Bourbon ;  and  tba 
tax  upon  English  colonial  sugar,  being  95  francs  the  100  kilogramroee, 
or  about  half  a  franc  per  pound,  amounted  to  a  prohibition.  The 
beet-root  manufacture  therefore  was  revived,  and,  with  some  fluctu- 
ations, has  continued  to  incraase.  The  same  duty  is  now  levied  upon 
beet-root  sugar  as  upon  French  colonial  sugar,  but  the  consumption  of 
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sugar  in  France  is  very  limited  in  comparison  with  tliafc  of  England. 
In  1850,  160.917,000  Iba.  of  beet- root  sugar  were  made  in  France.  The 
ftTorage  yearly  conBumption  in  France  is  less  than  10  lbs.  for  each 
individual;  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  1850,  it  exceeded  30 lbs.  each. 
Beet-root  sugar  is  also  made  extensively  in  Belgium,  Russia,  Prussia, 
and  Germany.  The  improvements  in  the  processes  for  the  manufac* 
ture  of  beet-root  sugar  have  led  to  attempts  being  made  to  introduce 
its  use  into  the  United  Kingdom.  A  company  carries  on  operations 
in  Ireland  on  a  scale  of  some  magnitude. 

ACUFLLES,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  characters  of  the  mythic 
age  of  Greece ;  a  distinction  due  rather  to  his  having  been  selected  by 
Homer  as  the  hero  of  the  '  Iliad,'  than  to  the  number  or  wonderful 
nature  of  the  exploits  ascribed  to  him.  He  belongs  to  that  interme* 
diate  period  between  truth  and  fiction,  during  which  it  is  generally 
hard  to  say  how  much  is  real,  how  much  imaginaxy.  In  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  life  however,  as  they  are  told  by  Homer,  there  is 
scarcely  anything  impossible,  or  even  improbable,  allowing  for  poetical 
embellishment. 

The  story  of  Achilles,  as  we  find  it  in  Homer,  is  soon  told.  He 
was  the  son  of  Pelei^s,  king  of  Phthia,  and  the  adjoining  parts  of 
Thessaly,  and  of  Thetis,  a  sea-goddess,  daughter  of  Nereus.  He  was 
educated  by  Phoenix,  a  refugee  at  his  father^s  court.  From  his  mother 
he  learned  that  his  fate  was  to  gain  renown  before  Troy,  and  die 
early ;  or  to  enjoy  a  long  but  inglorious  life.  He  chose  the  former 
alternative,  and  joined  the  Grecian  army,  in  which  he  was  pre-eminent 
in  valour,  strength,  swiftness,  and  beauty.  During  the  first  nine  years 
of  the  Trojan  war  we  have  no  minute  detail  of  his  actions ;  in  the 
tenth  year  a  quarrel  broke  out  between  him  and  the  general-in-chief, 
Agamemnon,  which  led  him  to  withdraw  entirely  from  the  contest. 
The  Trojans,  who  before  scarcely  ventured  without  their  walls,  now 
waged  battle  in  the  plain,  till  they  reduced  the  Greeks  to  extreme 
diatresa  The  Greek  councnl  of  war  sent  its  most  influential  members 
to  soothe  the  anger  of  Achilles,  but  without  effect.  He  allowed  his 
friend  and  companion  Patrodus,  however,  clothed  in  the  celestial  arms 
which  Hephaestus  (Vulcan)  gave  his  father,  Peleus,  to  lead  the  Myr- 
midons, his  followers,  out  to  battle.  Patroclus  was  slain,  and  stripped 
of  these  arms  by  Hector.  Rage  and  grief  induced  Achilles  to  return 
to  battle.  Thetis  procured  from  Hephtestus  a  fresh  suit  of  armour 
for  her  son,  who  at  the  close  of  a  day  of  slaughter  killed  Hector,  and 
dragged  him  at  his  chariot-wheels  to  the  camp.  Here  ends  the  history 
of  Achilles,  so  far  as  it  is  derived  from  Homer,  except  that  we  may 
infer,  from  a  passage  in  the  last  book  of  the  '  Odyssey,*  that  he  was 
slain  in  battle  under  the  walls  of  Troy.  But  the  genuineness  of  the 
last  book  of  the  '  Odyssey '  has,  on  good  grounds,  been  disputed  by 
lome  excellent  ancient  and  modem  critics. 

By  later  authors  a  variety  of  fable  is  mixed  up  with  this  simple 
narrative.  Thetis  is  said  to  have  dipped  him,  while  an  infant,  in  the 
Styx,  which  rendered  him  invulnerable  except  in  the  heel,  by  which 
she  held  him,  and  he  was  killed  at  last  by  a  wound  in  the  heel.  The 
centaur  Chiron  is  made  his  tutor  instead  of  Phoenix,  and  feeds  him  upon 
the  marrow  of  lions  and  other  wild  beasts,  to  improve  his  strength  and 
courage.  From  this  singular  instructor  he  learned  music  and  a  number 
of  Bciencefif,  even  before  the  age  of  nine  years ,'  at  which  time  Thetis, 
anxious  to  prevent  him  going  to  Troy,  removed  him,  disguised  as  a 
girl,  to  the  court  of  Lycomedes,  king  of  the  island  Scyros.  Here  he 
became  the  father  of  Keoptolemus,  or  Pyrrhus,  by  the  king's  daughter, 
Deidamia,  rather  precociously ;  for  he  had  not  been  a  year  on  the  island' 
when  Ulysses  was  sent  by  the  confederate  Greeks  to  seek  him,  in  con^ 
sequence  of  an  oracle  which  declared  that  Troy  could  not  be  taken 
without  the  help  of  Achilles.  Ulysses  arrived  at  the  island,  discovered 
him  among  the  females  of  Lycomedes's  household,  and  carried  him 
away  to  join  the  army.  He  was  betrothed  to  Iphigenia,  daughter  of 
Agamemnon.  The  manner  of  his  death  is  variously  told.  Some  make 
him  fall  in  battle;  others  say  that  he  was  treacherously  slain  in  a 
temple,  on  the  occasion  of  his  nuptials  with  Polyxena,  daughter  of 
Priam ;  but  it  is  generally  agreed  that  he  was  killed  by  Paris,  Apollo 
dtfecting  the  arrow.  He  was  entombed  on  the  promontoiy  of  Sigasum, 
and  a  mighty  barrow  raised  over  his  remains,  which  still  rivets  the 
attention  of  travellers;  though  it  must  always  remain  doubtful  to 
whose  memory  this  mound  of  earth  was  really  raised.  Here  Alexander 
of  Macedon  celebrated  splendid  games  in  honour  of  the  hero  whom  he 
affected  to  emulate. 

ACHl'LLES  TA'TIUS,  a  Greek  astronomer,  who  lived  probably  in 
the  first  half  of  the  4th  century  of  our  era,  and  wrote  a  treatise  on 
the  sphere.  There  is  still  extant  a  fragment  of  Achilles  Tatius,  entitled 
'An  Introduction  to  the  Phsenomena  of  Aratus ;'  it  may  be  seen  in  the 
'ITranologion '  of  Petavius.  iSuidas  confounds  this  Achilles  Tatius 
with  another,  called  by  him  Achilles  Statins,  who  wrote  a  Greek 
romance,  '  The  History  of  Leucippe  and  Clitophon.'  This  Achilles 
was  a  native  of  Alexandria,  and  must  have  been  later  than  Heliodorus, 
^'hose  romance  he  imitated.  He  probably  wrote  near  the  close  of  the 
5th  century.  His  romance  is  in  eight  books,  and  is  preferred  by  some 
of  the  earlier  critics  to  that  of  Heliodorus.  This  latter,  however, 
appears  to  us  one  of  the  most  tedious  stories  that  ever  was  wiitten. 
The  Greek  romance  writers  give  us  no  vivid  picture  of  their  own  times, 
tut  a  distorted  image  of  earlier  forms  of  society,  without  any  of  the 
spirit  of  historic  truth.  (Schoell,  Hist.  Oreek  Litt, ;  Foreign  QnM/rkrly 
lUvicWf  No.  9.) 


ACOSTA,  JOSEPH  D\  a  Spanish  writer  of  the  16th  century.  He 
was  bom  at  Medina  del  Campo  in  Leon,  about  the  year  1589 ;  and, 
before  attaining  the  age  of  fourteen,  entered  the  Society  of  the  Jesuits, 
to  which  his  four  elder  brothers  already  belonged.  He  was  remark- 
able for  his  rapid  progress  both  in  literature  and  science;  and  on 
finishing  his  course,  he  became  professor  of  theology  at  OraHa.  In 
1571  he  went  as  a  missionary  to  South  America,  and  became  eventually 
provincial  of  his  order  at  Peru.  During  his  residence  in  South 
America,  till  1588,  he  wrote  an  account  of  that  continent,  which  was 
published  at  Seville,  in  4 to,  in  1590,  under  the  title  of  'Historia 
Natural  y  Moral  de  las  Indias.'  This  work,  which  is  highly  esteemed 
as  an  authority  on  the  early  condition  of  South  America,  has  been 
translated  into  French,  Italian,  German,  Dutch,  aud  English.  There 
is  a  Latin  translation  of  the  work  in  Part  IX.  of  De  Bry!s  '  Collec- 
tiones  Peregrinationum  in  Indiam.'  Acosta,  after  his  return  to  his 
native  country,  became  a  great  favourite  of  Philip  II.,  and  had  suc- 
cessively the  dignities  of  Visitor  of  his  order  for  Arragon  and 
Andalusia,  Superior  of  Valladolid,  and  Rector  of  the  University  of 
Salamanca.  He  died  February  15th,  1600.  Besides  the  work  we  have 
mentioned,  he  is  the  author  of  another  on  the  same  subject,  published 
in  1589m  Latin,  under  the  title  of  'De  Natura  Nov!  Orbis  Libri 
Duo,'  which  was  translated  by  himself  into  Spanish,  and  inserted  in 
his  History.  He  is  also  the  author  of  several  theological  treatises ; 
and,  among  the  rest,  of  a  volume  of  sermons,  in  Latin.  (Moreri ) 
Biog.  Univ.;  Robertson,  America;  Biblioth,  Scriptor,  Soc,  Je»u,  a 
Ribadeneira  AUegambe,  et  SotveUo,) 

ACTON,  JOSEPH,  the  prime  mmister  of  the  court  of  Naples  for 
several  years,  was  the  son  of  an  Irish  gentleman  who  practised  medi- 
cine at  Besangon,  in  France.  He  was  bom  in  1787.  He  was  originally 
in  the  French  naval  service ;  but  subsequently  obtained  the  command 
of  a  frigate  from  Leopold,  Duke  of  Tuscany.  In  an  unsuccessful 
expedition  against  Algiers,  in  1774,  in  which  the  government  of 
Tuscany  co-operated  with  that  of  Spain,  Acton  commanded  the 
Tuscan  vessels ;  and  by  his  gallant  conduct  succeeded  in  saving  8000 
or  4000  Spanish  soldiers,  who  must  otherwise  have  perished.  His 
good  conduct  here  was  the  cause  of  his  advancements  He  was  recom- 
mended to  the  service  of  the  King  of  Naples.  His  intriguing  disposi- 
tion secured  him  the  favour  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Naples ;  and 
he  was  successively  minister  of  the  navy,  of  war,  of  finance,  and 
ultimately  became  prime  minister.  In  his  policy  he  was  constantly 
opposed  to  the  French  party  in  Italy.  Many  of  the  persecutions  for 
political  opinions,  and  the  violations  of  justice,  which  occurred  at 
Naples  subsequent  to  the  period  of  the  French  invasion  in  1799,  are 
ascribed  to  the  power  or  the  influence  of  Acton.  He  is  said  to  have 
died  in  obscurity  in  Sicily,  in  1808. 

ADAIR,  SIR  ROBERT,  was  the  son  of  Robert  Adair,  sergeant- 
surgeon  to  George  III.,  by  a  daughter  of  the. second  Earl  of  Albe- 
marle, through  whom  he  became  connected  with  many  families  of 
political  influence.  He  was  born  in  London  on  May  24,  1763,  and 
was  educated  at  Westminster  school,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Gottin* 
gen  to  complete  his  studies  On  his  return  in  1780  he  became 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Fox,  took  his  side  in  politics,  and  wrote  a  pamphlet 
or  two,  one  of  which,  a  letter  to  Mr.  Burke,  brought  on  him  the 
lidicule  of  Canning  in  the  Anti-Jacobin.  But  in  February  1806, 
when  Fox  succeeded  to  power,  he  was  sent  as  minister  to  Vienna, 
where  he  conducted  himself  ably,  and  of  which  mission  he  published 
a  memoir  in  1845;  and  in  1808,  Canning,  when  in  office,  though  he 
had  rediculed  his  appointment  to  Vienna,  selected  him  for  a  special 
mission  to  the  Porte,  with  Mr.  Canning  (now  Lord  Stratford  do 
Redcliffe)  and  Mr.  Morier  as  assistants,  where  he  negociated  the 
treaty  of  the  Dardanelles,  concluded  in  1809,  and  of  this  mission 
he  has  also  published  an  account.  On  its  successful  termination  he 
was  made  a  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath.  In  April 
1809  he  was  appointed  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  which  office  he 
held  till  1811.  In  July  1831  he  was  despatched  by  Earl  Grey  on  a 
special  mission  to  Belgium,  where  Prince  Leopold,  recently  elected  to 
the  throne  of  that  kingdom,  was  besieged  in  Liege  by  the  Dutch 
troops  under  William  Prince  of  Orange.  Sir  Robert  urged  Prince 
Leopold  to  fly ;  but  he  declined,  saying,  that "  flight  ought  not  to  be  the 
first  act  of  his  reign ;  he  was  ready  to  fight,  but  would  allow  him  to 
negociate,"  and  Sir  Robert,  fastening  a  handkerchief  to  a  ramrod, 
sought  the  hostile  army,  and  in  an  interview  with  Prince  William, 
succeeded  in  gaining  his  connivance  for  Leopold  to  withdraw  to 
Malines,  whither  he  accompanied  him.  In  this  post  he  remained  tUl 
1835,  when  he  retired  with  the  rank  of  privy  councillor,  and  a  pen- 
sion of  2000^  per  annum.  Ho  died  on  October  3,  1855,  after  a  short 
illness.  Sir  Robert  had  represented  Appleby  in  1802,  and  Camelford 
in  1806  and  1807.  In  1805  he  had  mamed  Angelique  Gabrielle, 
daughter  of  the  Marquis  of  Hazincourt,  but  left  no  issue.  Sir  Robert 
possessed  a  wide  range  of  information,  and  his  views  with  regard  to 
Russia  have  been  remarkably  confirmed  by  recent  events. 

ADAM,  the  first  man,  and  progenitor  of  the  human  race,  whom 
God  formed  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  on  the  sixth  aud  last  day  of 
the  creation,  as  related  in  the  first  and  second  chapters  of  Genesis. 
The  whole  of  the  authoutio  history  of  Adam  is  contained  in  the  fii*st 
five  chapters  of  that  book.  His  loss  of  the  state  of  innocence  and 
felicity  which  he  originally  enjoyed,  is  commonly  known  by  the  nnmo 
of  'The  Fall.'    It  was  after  this^event^  and  his  expulsion  from  the 
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Garden  of  EdoQi  or  the  terrestiial  Paradise,  that  his  eldest  son  Cain 
was  bom.  His  second  son  was  Abel,  and  bis  third  Seth,  or  Sheth, 
who  was  bom  when  he  was  ISO  yeai*s  old.  He  is  also  stated  to  have 
had  other  sons  and  daughters,  whose  names  are  not  given.  He  died 
at  the  age  of  930,  and  therefore,  according  to  the  commonly  received 
computation,  in  the  year  3074  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  Many  fables 
have  been  invented,  and  idle  questions  raised,  by  the  rabbinical  writers 
and  others^  respecting  Adam,  for  which  there  is  no  warrant  whatever 


allusion  to  the  signification  of  this  Hebrew  verb,  the  earth  out  of 
which  Adam  was  made  was  called  *  Adamah ; '  while  others  think  that 
the  name  '  Adam '  contains  an  allusion  to  the  reddish  colour  of  a 
healthy  person.  See  the  use  of  the  word  '  adom '  in  the  '  Song  of 
Solomon,' V.  10.  According  to  Ludolf,  'Adamah/  in  the  Ethiopic, 
meaus  '  beautiful,  elegant^'  &a ;  denoting  man  to  be  the  chief  work 
of  Qoil.  In  the  New  Testament  the  expressions  '*  the  last  Adam," 
"the  second  man,"'  are  ustd  to  designate  our  Saviour,  as  the  head  of 
the  new  creation,  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

ADAM,  ALEXANDER,  LL.D.,  an  eminent  teacher  of  Latin,  who 
was  born  in  June,  1741,  at  Coats  ^  of  Burgie,  in  the  parish  of  Rafford, 
Morayshire,  Scotland.  Having  acquired  the  ordinary  knowledge  of 
Latin  in  the  parish  school,  he  proceeded  to  Aberdeen,  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  one  of  the  bursaries  which  are  open  for  annual  competition 
at  King's  College.  Disappointed  in  this  expectation,  he  entered  him- 
self at  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  the  winter  of  1758.  Hia 
difficulties  and  privations  while  attending  college  were  very  great; 
but  although  sometimes  reduced  to  such  destitution  as  not  to  know 
where  to  obtain  a  mouthful  of  bread,  he  manfully  persevered  till  he 
gained  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  scholars  in  the  Uni- 
versity. His  merits  were  at  length  rewarded  by  his  appointment,  in 
1761,  to  the  office  of  one  of  the  teachers  in  Watson's  Hospital,  an 
institution  in  Edinburgh  for  the  education  and  support  of  the  sons  of 
decayed  burgesses.  In  1767  he  was  chosen  assistant  to  the  Rector  of 
the  High  School,  the  chief  classical  seminary  of  the  city.  In  1771, 
on  the  death  of  the  Rector,  Adam  was  elected  by  the  magisti'ates  as 
his  successor ;  and  in  this  honourable  post  he  remained  throughout 
the  rest  of  his  life.  The  first  years  of  his  rectorship  however  were 
Romewhat  stormy.  In  1772  he  published  a  little  work  entitled,  'The 
Principles  of  Latin  and  English  Grammar,'  and  introduced  it  into  the 
school  as  a  substitute  for  'Huddiman's  Grammar.'  The  four  under- 
masters  resisted  this  innovation,  and,  after  repeated  applications  to 
the  magistrates,  as  patrons  of  the  school,  obtained,  in  1786,  a  prohibi- 
tion against  the  Rector's  book.  It  has  nevertheless  gone  through 
several  editions,  and  has  been  to  some  extent  used  in  the  other  schools 
of  Scotland.  Dr.  Adam  also  published  the  following  works : — In 
1791  a  volume  entitled  'Roman  Antiquities,'  which  has  gone  through 
several  editions,  and  been  translated  into  German,  French,  and  Italian ; 
in  1794,  a  'Summary  of  Geography  and  History,'  also  several  times 
reprinted ;  in  1800,  a  Dictionary  of  Classical  Biography ;  and,  in  1805, 
a  Latin  Dictionary,  under  the  title  of  '  Lexicon  Linguae  Latinro  Com- 
pecdiarium,'  being  an  abridgment  of  a  larger  work  on  which  he  had 
been  long  engaged.  A  second  edition  of  this  Inst  has  been  published 
since  the  author's  death,  with  very  considerable  alterations,  both  in 
the  way  of  addition  and  of  curtailment  Both  this  dictionary  and 
the  '  Roman  Antiquities '  are  much  used  in  the  schools  of  Scotland. 
No  person  filling  a  public  situation  was  more  universally  respected 
and  esteemed  in  Scotland  than  Dr.  Adam  in  his  latter  days.  His 
character  was  one  of  great  manliness ;  so  much  so,  as  to  make  him 
sometimes  perhaps  indiscreetly  bold  in  the  expression  of  whatever  he 
felt.  His  political  opinions  were  of  a  strongly  liberal  complexion; 
and  he  has  been  accused  of  not  scrupling  sometimes  to  give  them 
vent  with  considerable  emphasis  in  the  presence  of  his  class.  But 
such  was  the  general  regard  felt  for  him,  that  this  charge,  which, 
especially  at  the  time  when  it  was  made,  would  have  seriously  injured 
almost  any  other  schoolmaster,  scarcely  affected  his  influence  or  use- 
fulness. He  was  carried  off  by  apoplexy  on  the  18th  of  December,  1809, 
in  his  sixty-ninth  year,  and  was  honoured  by  his  fellow-citizens  with 
a  public  funeral    A  memoir  of  his  life  was  published  in  8vo,  in  1810. 

Of  the  four  wdrks  just  enumerated,  the  most  valuable  and  the  best 
known  is  the  treatise  on  Roman  Antiquities.  Few  books  in  so  small 
a  compass  contain  so  large  a  mass  of  useful  information;  and  the 
matter,  multifarious  as  it  is,  is  in  general  well  digested  and  arranged. 
The  chief  defect,  perhaps,  and  it  is  one  which  pervades  many  parts  of 
the  work,  is  an  inattention  to  the  effects  of  time  in  changing  the 
customs  of  the  Romans.  Not  perceiving  how  the  meaning  of  terms 
varied  in  the  different  age?,  he  has  often  so  arranged  the  passages 
extracted  by  him  from  Latin  authors  on  this  subject,  as  entirely  to 
mislead  both  himself  and  his  reader.  Some  corrections  and  many 
additions  are  required  in  the  section  on  the  Roman  year,  particularly 
for  the  periods  prior  to  the  Julian  correction.  No  little  caution  should 
be  observed  in  reading  the  remarks  on  Roman  money,  a  subject  of 
especial  difficulty,  in  which  it  is  often  more  prudent  to  ba  satisfied 
with  ignorance,  than  to  adopt  the  ordinary  interpi'etations.  The 
value  and  names  of  the  Roman  coins  were  constantly  changing,  and 
thiij  not  consistently.  Besides,  the  numeriMil  notation  employed  by 
the  Romans  is  particularly  liable  to  corruption  in  the  manuscripts ; 


and,  even  where  the  text  is  not  corrupted,  the  interpretation  is  un- 
certain. With  all  these  drawbacks,  the  work  is  of  great  value  to 
all  who  read  the  history  or  the  literature  of  Rome,  and  does  great 
credit  to  Dr.  Adam.  It  ought  not  to  detract  from  his  reputation 
that  he  has  not  anticipated  the  important  discoveries  made  by  the 
Germans  since  he  wrote. 

The  treatiite  on  classical  biography  is  intended  chiefly  for  the  illus- 
tration of  Roman  history.  It  deserves  a  much  more  extensive  circu- 
lation than  we  believe  it  possesses  in  England.  We  may  say  the  same 
of  Dr.  Adam's  Latin  dictionary,  notwithstanding  its  inconvenient 
arrangement,  which  often  neglects  the  alphabetical  order  to  bring 
together  words  etymologically  connected.  The  summary  of  history 
and  geography,  published  by  Dr.  Adam,  has  in  parts  great  merit,  but 
it  aims  at  much  more  than  can  be  fairly  executed  within  the  limit". 
We  need  only  say  that  it  professes  to  give, — Ist,  A  summary  of  all 
history,  ancient  and  modem,  Grecian,  Roman,  Persian,  English,  French, 
German,  Indian,  American,  Slc  &a,  with  the  manners  and  customs  of 
these  nations;  2ndly,  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks;  Srdly,  the 
geography  of  all  ages  and  all  countries,  not  excluding  even  the  lo&il 
situations  of  remarkable  qities ;  4thly,  an  account  of  the  progress  of 
astronomy  and  geography,  from  the  earliest  peiiods  to  the  present 
time,  with  a  brief  account  of  the  planetary  system.  Not  satisfied 
with  all  this,  the  publishers  have  added  an  extensive  index  of  geography, 
and  13  maps  of  little  value.  When  we  look  at  all  that  Dr.  Adam 
did,  we  can  fairly  say,  that  no  writer  in  the  British  Islands  has  ever 
done  more  to  assist  the  young  student  of  Latin,  or,  what  is  perhaps 
still  more  impoi-tant,  to  connect  that  study  with  the  attainment  of 
general  knowledge. 

ADAM,  JAMES,  an  architect,  who  is  chiefly  known  as  the  partner 
and  associate  of  his  brother  Robert,  the  subject  of  the  following 
article.     He  died  in  1794. 

ADAM,  ROBERT,  was  bom  at  Kirkaldy,  in  Fifeshire,  according  to 
some  authorities,  and,  according  to  others,  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  year 
1728,  and  wus  the  son  of  William  Adam,  Esq.,  of  Mary  burgh,  near 
Kirkaldy,  who  is  said  to  have  furnished  the  designs  for  Ilopetoun 
House  and  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh ;  but  whether  he  was 
himself  professionally  an  architect  or  not  does  not  appear.  Roberc 
received  his  literary  education  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh ;  and, 
from  his  father^  William  Adam,  it  seems  most  likely  that  he  derived 
instruction  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  his  future  profession. 

When  he  was  in  his  26th  year  Mr.  R.  Adam  went  to  Italy,  and 
remained  there  several  years.  His  contemporaries,  James  Stuart  and 
Nicholas  Revett,  were,  at  the  time  of  Adam's  residence  in  Italy,  en- 
gaged in  exploring,  and  preparing  for  publication,  the  architectural 
remains  of  Athens ;  but  so  little  was  Grecian  architecture  known  and 
appreciated,  that  he  went,  instead,  to  Spalatro  in  Dalmatia,  to  measure 
and  delineate  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Diocletian  there,  a  structure 
indicating  alike  the  decline  of  civilisation  and  the  progress  of  bar- 
barism. In  this  tour  he  was  accompanied  by  Cldrisseau,  a  French 
architect,  whose  name  is  connected  with  a  work  on  the  remains  of 
a  Roman  temple  at  Nismes,  iu  Languedoc.  Mr.  Adam  returned  from 
the  continent  about  the  year  1762,  and  settled  in  London,  and  shortly 
after  published  there,  in  a  large  folio  volume,  engraved  representations 
and  descriptions,  with  attempted  restorations,  of  the  Dalmatian  palace. 

About  the  same  time,  1763-4,  Mr.^R  Adam  was  appointed  architect 
to  the  king.  In  the  course  of  a  very  few  years  he  designed,  and,  iu 
conjunction  with  his  brother  James,  executed  a  great  many  public 
and  private  buildings  in  England  and  in  Scotland.  In  1773  the 
brothers  commenced  the  publication  of  their  works,  in  large  folio 
engravings,  with  letter-press  descriptions  and  critical  and  explanatory 
notes,  iu  numbers,  which  were  continued  at  intervals  down  to  177^. 
The  principal  designs  included  in  these  are,  the  screen  fronting  the 
high  road,  and  the  extensive  internal  alterations  of  Sion  House,  a  seat 
of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  near  Brentford  in  Middlesex ;  Lord 
Mansfield's  mansion  at  Caen- Wood,  or  Kenwood,  also  in  Middlesex ; 
Luton  House,  in  Bedfordshire,  erected  for  Loi*d  Bute;  the  screen  to 
the  Admiralty  Office,  Lendon;  the  Register  Office,  Edinburgh;  Shel- 
burne  House,  now  Lansdowne  House,  Berkeley-square,  London  ;  the 
parish  church  of  Mistley  in  Essex,  &c.  &c  At  a  later  period  the  Messrs. 
Adam  designed  the  Infirmary  at  Glasgow,  and  some  extensive  new 
buildings  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  though  their  practice,  after 
the  year  1780,  lay  principally  in  London,  where  a  great  many  of  their 
productions  still  exist,  and  are  easily  recognised  by  any  one  accnsto:Led 
to  discriminate  architectural  design.  Portland,  Stratford,  and  Hamil- 
ton Places,  the  south  and  east  sides  of  Fitzroy-square,  and  the  build- 
ings of  the  Adelphi,  are  the  most  extensive  of  their  works.  Th.nr 
interest  in,  and  connection  with,  this  last-mentioned  expensive  under- 
taking, is  intimated  by  the  name  Adelphi,  which  is  the  Greek  term 
for  *  brothers.'  The  Messrs.  Adam  were  among  the  first,  if  they  were 
not  themselves  the  very  first,  to  make  use  in  London  of  a  stucco  ia 
imitation  of  stone,  for  external  architectural  decorations. 

The  style  of  architecture  introduced  by  the  Messrs.  Adam  was 
peculiar  to  themselves,  and  very  faulty;  but  there  is  nevertheless 
an  air  of  prettiness,  and  some  good  taste  in  it ;  and  the  credit  may 
certainly  be  claimed  for  its  authors  of  having  done  much  to  improve 
the  street  architecture  of  London,  for  which  species  of  composition 
their  style  was  better  adapted  tbai>  for  detached  and  iiuulateJ 
structures 
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Mr.  R.  Adam  did  not  retain  the  appohitaient  of  architect  to  the 
king  more  than  four  or  five  years,  for  he  resigned  it  on  being  returned 
to  parliament  for  the  county  of  Kinroaa  in  17 OS.  This  latter  ciroum- 
stanco  however  does  not  appear  to  have  interrupted  his  professional 
avocations,  for  we  find  that  he  continued  to  be  actively  engaged  in 
biisineas  down  to  the  period  of  his  death,  which  took  place  in  March 
1702.  He  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  the  south  transept  of 
which  is  a  tablet  to  his  memory. 

As  an  architect  Mr.  Adam  displayed  an  original  and  independent 
mind ;  for  it  required  in  his  day  no  small  degree  both  of  originality 
and  independence  to  break  through  the  trammels  which  had  been 
imposed  upon  architecture.  This  Adam  did  nevertheless,  and  though 
the  result  was  that  he  became  a  mannerist^  after  a  very  peculiar  and 
not  very  elevated  or  classical  style  of  his  own,  the  effect  on  English 
architecture  was  on  the  whole  good.  With  Mr.  Adam  we  believe  ori- 
ginated the  idea  of  giving  to  a  number  of  unimportant  private  edifices 
the  appearance  of  one  imposing  structure,  by  external  architectural 
arrangements;  and  he  certainly  has  the  credit  of  having  carried  this 
principle  extensively  into  effect  in  several  of  the  instances  we  have 
mentioned. 

ADAM  (Sculptors).  There  were  three  brothers  of  this  name,  who 
all  enjoyed  some  reputation  as  sculptors  in  France  in  the  early  part 
of  the  last  century.  They  were  the  sons  of  a  sculptor  named  Jacob- 
Sigisbert  Adam,  who  lived  at  Nancy.  The  eldest,  Lambert-Sigisbert, 
was  bom  there  in  1700,  and  made  his  first  appearance  at  Paris  in 
1719.  After  remaining  in  that  city  for  four  years,  he  gained  the  first 
prize  in  the  Academy,  and  proceeded  to  Rome  on  a  pension  allowed 
him  by  the  king.  Here  he  spent  about  ten  years,  and  among  other 
works  fumiahed  the  design  which  was  adopted  by  Clement  XII.,  one 
of  sixteen  which  were  presented  for  the  intended  fountain  of  Trevi. 
The  offers  of  the  French  government  then  induced  him  to  return  to 
Paris.  On  the  25th  May  1737  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
Academy,  and  he  was  afterwards  appointed  professor  in  that  institu- 
tion. The  two  best  known  of  this  sculptor's  productions  are— a  group 
of  Neptune  and  Amphitrite,  which  he  executed  for  the  basin  of  Nep- 
tune at  Yersaille,  and  on  which  he  spent  five  years ;  and  a  figure  of 
St  Jerome,  originally  intended  for  the  Hospital  des  Invalides,  but  now 
placed  in  the  church  of  St.  Roch  at  Paris.  They  are  fair  specimens 
of  the  French  school  of  that  age,  which  however  was  one  of  the 
least  brilliant  periods  in  the  history  of  modem  art.  Adam  published 
in  1754  a  work  entitled  '  Recueil  de  Sculptures  Antiques  Qrecques  et 
Romaines.'  He  died  in  1759.  Nicolas  Sebastian,  the  next  brother, 
was  bora  in  1705.  He  came  to  Paris  at  the  age  of  18,  and  went  to 
Rome  in  1726,  where,  two  years  after,  he  obtained  one  of  the  prizes 
at  the  Academy  of  San  Luea.  Having  remained  there  for  nine  years, 
he  returned  to  Paris ;  and  after  some  time  was  also,  like  his  elder 
brother,  received  into  the  Academy.  Among  the  designs  which  he 
produced  was  one  for  the  Mausoleum  of  the  Cardinal  de  Fleury.  His 
two  principal  works  were  a  tomb  for  the  wife  of  King  Stanislaus  of 
Poland,  and  his  Prometheus  chained  to  the  Rock  (which  has  been 
commonly  assigned  by  mistake  to  his  elder  brother).  For  the  latter 
work  he  had  an  offer  from  the  King  of  Prussia  of  80,000  francs ;  but 
h?  declined  accepting  it,  on  the  ground  that  the  sculpture  belonged  to 
his  own  sovereign,  for  whom  it  had  been  at  first  intended.  He  died 
in  1778.  The  third  brother,  Fraufois-Qaapard,  was  bom  in  1710. 
He  made  his  way,  like  Ma  elder  brother,  to  Rome,  and  also  on  his 
return  from  Italy  fixed  his  residence  in  Paris.  He  worked  for  some 
years  at  Berlin,  in  the  service  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  died  at 
Paris  in  1795.    (Bioffraphie  UnivendU,) 

ADAMS,  JOHN,  a  distinguished  American  statesman.  He  wis 
bora  in  the  town  of  Braintree,  near  Boston,  in  Massachusetts,  on  the 
19th  October  1785,  of  a  family  which  had  come  from  England  at  the 
first  settlement  of  the  colony.  At  the  usual  age  he  was  sent  to  Har- 
vard College,  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Cambridge ;  after  leaving 
which,  he  proceeded  to  study  the  law,  and  was  in  due  time  called  to 
the  bw.  He  soon  raised  himself  in  the  profession  which  he  had  thus 
chosen  to  great  reputation  and  extensive  practice.  In  1765,  when  the 
first  opposition  of  the  people  of  America  was  excited  by  the  Stamp 
Act,  Mr.  Adams  took  an  active  part  in  those  measures  of  constitutional 
opposition  which  eventually  forced  the  repeal  of  that  obnoxious  statute. 
An  offer  of  the  lucrative  office  of  AdvocatO'Qeneral  in  the  Court  of 
Admiralty,  made  to  him  the  following  year  by  the  Crown,  with  the 
view  of  detaching  him  from  the  popular  cause,  was  instantly  rejected. 
Ho  was  one  of  the  select  men,  or  state-representatives,  deputed  by 
the  several  towns  of  the  province,  who  in  1770  met  in  convention  at 
Boston,  on  the  announcement  of  the  intention  of  the  British  govern- 
ment to  station  a  military  force  in  that  town,  in  order  to  control  the 
populace,  exasperated  by  the  new  Act  imposing  duties  on  glass,  paper, 
tea,  fte.,  which  had  been  passed  in  1767,  and  by  the  other  measures 
which  indicated  a  determination  in  the  mother-country  to  maintain 
nt  least  the  principlo  of  her  late  aggression.  Soon  after  this  however 
Mr.  Adams  gave  a  proof  both  of  his  intrepidity  and  of  the  modera- 
tion which  waa  associated  with  his  zeal,  by  undertaking  the  defence 
of  Captain  Preston  and  his  men,  who,  on  the  5th  of  March  1770  had 
killed  several  of  the  people  of  Boston  in  a  riot— a  transaction  which 
used  to  pass  under  the  name  of  the  Boston  massacre.  He  delivered  a 
very  powerful  speech  on  this  oocAion,  when  the  jury  acquitted  all 
(he  prisoners  of  murder,  and  only  found  two  of  them  guilty  of  man- 
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slaughter.  To  the  honour  of  his  countrymen,  the  part  he  had  thus 
taken  did  not  diminish  his  popularity  or  influence ;  and  he  continued, 
during  the  remnining  first  years  of  the  straggle,  to  exert  himself  con- 
spicuously in  the  front  rank  of  the  friends  and  supporters  of  the 
colonial  cause.  In  1773,  and  again  in  1774,  he  was  returned  by  the 
House  of  Assembly  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  State ;  but  on 
both  occasions  the  governor,  General  Gage,  put  his  negative  on  the 
nomination.  The  latter  year  however  he  was  elected  one  of  the  four 
representatives  from  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  to  the  General 
Congress,  which  met  at  Philadelphia  on  the  26th  of  October,  and 
which,  among  other  proceedings,  entered  into  a  resolution  to  suspend 
the  importation  of  British  goods ;  and  he  was  also  a  member  of  the 
second  assembly  of  the  same  nature,  held  some  time  after,  which  took 
measures  to  enrol  the  people  in  an  armed  national  militia.  In  1775 
he  was  offered  the  appointment  of  Chief  Justice  of  his  State ;  but 
this  he  declined,  feeling  that  he  could  better  serve  his  country  in 
another  sphere.  It  had  already  become  evident  to  many  indeed  that 
the  contest  with  Great  Britain  must  finally  be  decided  by  the  sword; 
and  Adams  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  who  adopted  this  con- 
viction. Ho  was  accordingly  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  passed  on  the  memorable  4th  of  July  1776. 
The  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Lee  of  Virginia,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Adams ;  who,  along  with  Mr.  Jefferson,  was  appointed  the  sub-com- 
mittee to  prepare  the  declaration.  It  was  actually  drawn  up  by  Mr. 
Jefferson.  In  November  1777  Mr.  Adams  proceeded  to  Paris  as  a 
Commissioner  from  the  United  States  to  that  court;  and  after  remain- 
ing for  a  short  time  in  France  returaed  to  America,  when  he  was 
elected  a  Member  of  the  Convention  for  preparing  a  new  constitution 
for  Massachusetts.  In  1780  he  was  sent  by  the  United  States  as  their 
ambassador  to  Holland;  from  which  coun^,  about  the  end  of  1782, 
he  proceeded  to  France,  to  co*operatd  with  Dr.  Franklin  and  his  brother 
commissioners  in  the  negociations  for  peace  with  the  mother  country. 
In  1785  he  was  appointed  the  first  ambassador  from  the  United  States 
to  Great  Britain;  and  he  had  hia  first  audience  with  bis  Majesty  in 
that  character  on  the  2d  of  June.  He  remained  in  England  till 
October  1787.  In  1789,  when  Waahington  was  elected  President  of 
the  Union,  Mr.  Adams  was  elected  Vice-President,  and  he  was  re- 
elected to  the  same  office  in  1793.  In  1797,  on  the  retirement  of 
Washington,  he  waa  chosen  President ;  but  he  failed  to  be  reelected 
on  the  expiration  of  his  firat  term  of  four  years,  his  competitor,  Mr. 
Jefferson,  who  had  also  been  opposed  to  him  on  the  former  occasion, 
having  a  majority  of  one  vote.  The  general  tone  of  the  policy  of 
Adams  had  been  opposed  to  that  of  the  democratic  party,  which  was 
represented  by  Jefferson ;  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  given  com- 
plete satisfaction  to  the  other  great  party  whose  leading  principles  he 
espoused.  On  fitiling  in  being  re-elected  President,  he  retired  from 
public  affiiirs  to  the  quiet  of  his  countir  residence  at  Quincy; 
declining,  although  nominated,  to  stand  candidate  at  the  next  annual 
election  for  the  governorship  of  Massachusetts.  The  rest  of  his  life 
he  spent  in  retirement.  For  some  years  before  his  death  his  health 
had  become  extremely  feeble,  and  at  last  little  more  remained  of  tho 
once  active  and  eloquent  statesman  than  the  mere  breath  of  life.  In 
this  state  he  was  when  the  morning  arrived  of  the  4th  of  July,  1826, 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Awakened 
from  sleep  by  the  ringing  of  bells  and  other  rejoicings  of  that  grand 
jubilee,  the  venerable  patriot  was  asked  if  he  knew  the  meaning  of 
what  he  heard.  ''Oh,  yes,"  he  replied,  the  glow  of  old  times  seeming 
to  return  to  him  for  a  moment,  "  It  is  the  glorious  4th  of  July  1 — 
God  bless  it — God  bless  you  all !  *'  Some  time  after  he  said, — "  It  is 
a  great  and  glorious  day,— adding,  after  a  pause  apparently  of  deep 
thought,  "Jefferson  yet  survives."  These  were  the  last  words  he  was 
heard  to  utter.  About  noon  he  became  alarmingly  ill,  and  at  six  in 
the  evening  he  expired.  The  same  day  also  terminated  the  career  of 
Jefferson,  his  fellow-labourer  in  laying  the  foundations  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  their  common  country,  and  afterwards  his  successful 
rival  Except  for  a  short  time,  however,  these  two  distinguished  men 
were  friends  throughout  life.  Mr.  Adams  waa  the  author  of  a  work 
first  printed  in  8  vols.  8vo.,  in  1787,  while  he  was  in  this  country, 
under  the  title  of  '  A  Defence  of  the  Constitution  and  Government  of 
the  United  States,'  but  afterwards  remodelled  and  reprinted  in  1794, 
with  the  new  tiUe  of  a  '  History  of  the  Principal  Republics  of  the 
World.'  It  is  designed  to  serve,  by  an  ample  induction  from  history, 
as  a  vindication  of  the  federal  principles  of  the  American  Constitu- 
tion, an  attachment  to  which,  indeed,  has  always  been  considered  tlie 
distinctive  characteristic  of  this  statesman  and  his  party. 

ADAMS,  JOHN,  sometimes  called  'the  Patriarch  of  Pitcaim's 
Island.'  When  HMS.  'Bounty'  was  seized  by  apart  of  her  crew, 
in  April,  1789,  John  Adams  was  one  of  the  mutineers.  He  had  not 
been  previously  aware  of  the  intentions  of  the  ringleader.  Christian, 
and  was  in  his  hammock  when  the  mutiny  broke  out^  where  he 
remained  until  the  distribution  of  arms  among  the  men,  when  he 
joined  the  rest,  and  assisted  in  keeping  watch  over  the  officers  on 
deck,  while  Captain  Bligh  was  secured  below.  [Bliqh.]  After  Bligh 
and  those  who  adhered  to  him  had  been  set  aclrift  in  an  open  boat, 
the  cry  was  raised  "  Huzza  for  Otaheite  ] "  and  the  '  Bounty'  shaped 
her  course  accordingly.  Provisions  having^  been  obtained  there,  the 
mutineers  sailed  for  the  island  of  Toobooai,  on  which  they  intended 
to  settle;  but  the  hostility  of  the  natives  preventing  this,  they 
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returned  to  Otalieite.  Most  of  the  men  resolved  to  remain  at  that 
place,  but  Christian  foreseeing  the  danger,  in  case  Bligh  should  reach 
Europe,  persevered  in  the  plan  of  founding  a  colony  in  somo  of  the 
numerous  islands  of  the  south  Sea?,  out  of  the  usual  tnick  of 
voyagers.  Eight  of  his  oompanions,  among  whom  was  Adams,  joined 
with  him,  and  the  rest  offering  no  objection  to  their  taking  the 
vessel,  they  set  sail  in  the  'Bounty,'  carrying  with  them  six  male 
and  ten  female  natives  of  Otaheite.  Arriving  at  Pitcaim's  Island, 
which  is  in  25*  8'  37'  N.  lat,  ISO**  8'  9"  W.  long.,  they  found  a 
fruitful  soil,  plenty  of  wood  and  water,  and  mountain  fastnesses  capa- 
ble of  defence  agaiust  any  numbers;  and  here  they  resolved  to  fix 
their  abode.  They  landed  their  stores,  and  on  the  23rd  January, 
1790,  set  fire  to  the  'Bounty,'  and  thus  cut  off  all  communication 
with  the  world :  a  village  was  built,  and  the  whole  land  of  the  island 
wan  distiibuted  among  the  white  men.  The  Otaheitans  were  treated 
as  slaves.  Dissension  soon  broke  out  amoog  them,  which  commenced 
in  consequence  of  the  wife  of  one  of  the  Otaheitans  being  seized  by  a 
white  man,  whose  own  wife  had  died.  This  led  to  a  plot  among  the 
Otaheitans  for  the  destruction  of  their  masters,  wh'.ch  was  discovered 
and  foiled,  and  two  of  the  Otaheitans  were  killed.  The  oppression 
of  the  whites  continued  to  be  so  galling,  that  a  second  attempt  to 
destroy  them  was  made,  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  Christian 
ai]d  four  of  his  companions.  On  this  occa&ion  Adams  was  shot 
through  the  body,  and  otherwise  desperately  wounded,  but  he  escaped 
to  the  mountains,  and  only  returned  upon  a  promise  of  the  Ot^aheitans 
to  spare  his  life.  Ue  soon  recovered  of  his  wounds.  The  men  of 
the  two  races  were  now  equal  in  number,  bu^  the  whites,  by  taking 
advantage  of  quarrels  among  the  Otaheitans,  and  by  treachery,  suc- 
ceeded at  length  in  killing  the  Otaheitans,  the  last  two  being  butchered 
in  cold  blood  by  Adams  and  another  white  man,  on  the  Srd  of  October, 
1793.  Even  after  this,  the  death  of  the  white  men  was  repeatedly 
plotted  by  the  Otaheitan  women,  but  without  effects  During  1798,  one 
of  the  men  discovered  a  method  of  distilling  spirit  from  a  root,  which 
gave  rise  to  continual  drunkenness,  and  was  the  cause  of  his  own 
death.  Shortly  after,  one  of  the  three  remaining  original  settlers 
having  attempted  the  lives  of  the  other  two,  they  put  him  to  death. 

The  two  survivors,  Adams  and  Young,  disgusted  at  the  scenes  which 
they  had  witnessed,  and  reflecting  deeply  on  their  situation,  resolved 
to  effect  a  thorough  change.  During.  Christian's  lifetime  divine  service 
had  been  performed  only  once ;  they  now  determined  to  introduce 
daily  mormng  and  evening  prayers,  with  divine  serrice  every  Sunday, 
and  to  train  up  the  children  in  habits  of  piety  and  virtue.  Young, 
who  bad  been  an  officer  on  board  the  '  Bounty,'  was  very  useful  in  the 
execution  of  this  scheme,  but  he  died  one  year  after  the  plan  was 
commenced.  John  Adams  felt  the  death  of  his  oompanion  deeply, 
but  it  only  confirmed  him  in  his  resolution.  There  were  now  nineteen 
children  on  the  island,  many  of  them  between  eight  and  nine  years  of 
age.  His  exertions  were  attended  with  great  success ;  the  Otaheitan 
women  displayed  an  unexpected  docility  in  receiving  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  and  the  children  were  so  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  scrip- 
tural knowledge,  that  he  had  soon  no  further  trouble  than  to  answer 
their  questions.  They  grew  up  in  habits  of  strict  morality,  and  became^ 
under  the  guidance  of  Adams,  a  model  of  a  well-regulated  society. 

In  1808  the  American  whale-ship  'Topaz'  accidentally  touched  at 
Pitcaim's  Island ;  but  the  accounts  which  the  captain,  Folgier,  gave 
of  this  community  attracted  little  attention,  until  in  1814  the  British 
fi  igates  '  Briton '  and  <  Tagus '  also  visited  the  island.  In  an  interview 
with  the  captains,  Adams  expressed  a  wish  to  be  taken  to  England,  in 
order,  as  he  expressed  it,  to  see  his  native  land  once  more,  idthough  he 
felt  convinced  he  should  be  hanged  for  his  share  in  the  mutiny ;  and 
it  was  only  on  seeing  the  pain  which  his  determination  caused,  espe- 
cially to  his  daughter,  that  he  gave  up  the  design.  In  December, 
1825,  Captain  Beechey,  in  the  '  Blossom,  anchored  at  Pitcaim's  Island, 
whei  e  he  remained  sixteen  days,  most  of  which  he  passed  on  shore 
with  Adams.  The  account  of  Adams  and  his  colony  in  the  narrative 
of  Bcechey's  voyage  is  the  most  complete  that  we  possessed  till  the 
appearance  of  Mr.  Murray's  interesting  little  volume.  A  long  grace 
was  said  before  and  after  every  meal  by  John  Buffet,  a  seafaring  man, 
who  had  recently  settled  on  the  island,  and  the  utmost  care  was 
taken  that  not  even  a  bit  of  bread  should  be  eaten  without  prayer. 
On  Sunday  divine  service  was  performed  five  times,  the  prayers  on 
each  occasion  being  exceedingly  long,  and  the  exhortation  and  hymns 
in  proportion.  At  this  time  Buffet  acted  as  a  sort  of  chaplain,  and 
when  Captain  Beechey  attended,  read  the  sermon  three  times  over,  to 
be  certiiin  of  making  an  impression ;  but  Adams  himself  read  prayers, 
which  were  selected  from  the  English  Ritual,  and  included  all  tiie 
occasional  prayers,  whether  appropriate  or  not.  Captain  Beechey 
d(  scribes  the  attention  of  the  congregation  as  most  exemplary ;  and 
says  that  even  the  smallest  children  showed  the  greatest  seriousness. 
At  Runsct  every  evening  service  was  also  performed,  and  hymns  sung, 
and  again  at  a  later  hour.  Marriage  was  strictly  regukted;  the  cere- 
mony was  performed  by  Adams,  who  had  with  one  ring  united  all 
tho  couples  then  on  the  island.  His  own  conscience  was  so  troubled 
on  this  i^oint,  that  he  requested  Captain  Beechey  to  read  the  service  to 
Lira  and  the  Otaheitan  woman  with  whom  he  Uved,  and  who  was  now 
old  and  bedridden,  which  was  done  to  his  great  satisfaction,  and  the 
marriage  duly  registered  by  Buffet. 

The  islanders  were  exceedingly  tall,  strong,  and  muscular;  the  women 


scarcely  less  so  than  the  men,  though  feminine  in  appearance,  and 
with  considerable  pretensions  to  beauty.  They  were  fuUy  occupied 
in  attending  to  their  crops  of  yams  and  taro-root>  on  which  they 
chiefly  subsisted,  in  fishing,  repairing  their  houses,  nets,  Ac,  and.  n 
their  religious  duties.  Adams  spent  several  days  on  board  the 
'  Blossom,'  the  wind  not  serving  for  his  return  to  land ;  and  among 
his  countrymen  he  displayed  his  cheerfulness  without  restraint,  joining 
with  great  spirit  in  all  the  songs  and  dances  of  the  forecastle.  He 
still  retained  the  habits  of  a  man-of-war's-man,  stroking  down  his  bald 
forehead  whenever  addressed  by  an  officer,  and  showing  much  embar- 
rassment when  spoken  to  familiarly  by  those  whom  he  had  of  old  been 
accustomed  to  consider  so  much  above  him. 

On  leaving  the  island,  presents  of  useful  articles  were  made  to  all 
the  inhabitants,  and  Captain  Beechey  became  the  bearer  of  a  request 
from  Adams  to  the  British  government  to  give  its  aid  in  removing 
them  to  some  larger  island,  as  the  population,  then  amounting  to  CG, 
had  already  begun  to  press  on  the  means  of  subsistence.  The  propo- 
sition was  favourably  considered ;  but  before  any  determination  could 
be  come  to  John  Adams  died,  in  March  1829,  at  the  age  of  69.  An 
Englishman  named  Nobbs,  who  had  recently  come  to  the  island, 
became  his  successor,  and  is  now  a  regularly  ordained  minister.  In 
1854  the  population  amounted  to  200,  nearly  all  descendants  of  the 
original  settlers,  and  all  speaking  and  reading  English. 

There  is  a  characteristic  portrait  of  Adams  in  Bcechey's  '  Voyage,' 
with  a  fac-simile  of  his  hand-writing,  as  attached  to  his  own  narrative 
of  the  mutiny  and  its  consequences.  The  name  John  Adams,  by 
whidi  he  is  universally  known,  was  an  assumed  one ;  his  real  name 
was  Alexander  Smith.  The  change  was  made  after  Captain  Folgier 
had  touched  at  the  island,  in  older  probably  to  avoid  recognition, 
although  he  seems  never  to  have  concealed  his  share  in  the  mutiny. 
The  incidents  of  his  life  have  been  frequently  made  the  subject  of 
dramatic  representation.  The  subsequent  history  and  present  con- 
dition of  the  island  are  noticed  in  the  article  Pitcaieis's  Island,  in  the 
Qeog.  Div.  Eno.  Cyc. 

{Biographical  Dictionary  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffation  of  Useful 
Knowledge;  Bev.  E.  Murray,  PUcaimy  London,  1853.) 

«ADAMS,  JOHN  COUCH,  one  of  the  discoverers  of  the  planet 
Neptune,  was  bom  at  Laneast,  on  the  Bodmin  Moorv,  Cornwall, 
about  1817.  He  entored  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  in  1839, 
where  he  soon  distinguished  himself  in  those  studies  which  have  since 
placed  him  in  the  foremost  rank  of  modem  astronomers.  In  July, 
1841,  he  formed  a  design  of  investigating  the  irregularities  in  the 
motion  of  Uranus,  and  commenced  his  task,  after  taking  his  degree, 
in  1843.  In  September  of  1845,  and  1846,  he  communicated  the 
results  of  his  calculations  to  the  astronomer  royal,  and  in  November 
of  the  latter  year  a  paper  to  the  Astronomical  Society,  entitled  'An 
Explanation  of  the  Observed  Irregularities  in  the  motion  of  Uranus,' 
&c.,  in  which  the  existence  of  the  supposed  remoter  planet  (Neptun^) 
was  mathematically  demonstrated.  But  as  Le  Verriei's  investigation 
of  the  same  subject  was  first  made  public,  he  is  regarded  as  the  fir^t 
discoverer.  There  is  however  no  doubt  that  each  one  made  his 
discovery  perfectly  ignorant  of  what  the  other  was  doing. 

Other  valuable  papers  by  Adams  are  printed  in  the '  Memoirs  of 
the  Astronomical  Society.'  In  1858  he  sent  to  the  Boyal  Society  a 
paper  '  On  the  Secular  Variation  of  the  Moon's  Mean  Motion,'  in 
wMch  a  question  left  "essentially  incomplete"  by  Laplace  is  rectifiei. 
This  paper  appears  in  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions.' 

In  November,  1845,  Adams  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Astrono- 
mical Society,  was  made  Vice-President  in  1848,  and  President  iu 
1851.  In  1848  the  Bojal  Society  gave  him  their  highest  scientific 
award — the  Copley  medal.  He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  that  society  in 
1849,  and  was  named  of  the  Council  the- same  year.  In  1860  he  wa-i 
appointed  Lowndes'  Professor  of  Astronomy  at  Cambridge. 

ADAMS,  JOHN  QUINCT,  the  eldest  son  of  John  Adams,  the 
second  President  of  the  United  States,  was  born  in  Massachusetts, 
June  11, 1767.  Some  of  his  early  years  were  spent  in  Europe,  whither 
he  accompanied  his  father.  In  1801  and  1802  he  was  mmister  pleni- 
potentiary from  the  United  States  to  Berlin,  and  during  this  time  he 
travelled  through  Silesia,  which  country,  its  manufactures,  and  more 
particularly  ite  educational  establishmente,  were  described  by  him  in 
a  series  of  letters  addressed  to  his  brother  at  Philadelphia.  Theee 
letters,  which  were  originally  published  in  a  journal  called  *  The 
Portfolio,*  were  collected  in  a  volume  and  published  in  1804.  During 
the  presidency  of  Jefferson,  Adams  was  recalled  from  his  embassy  at 
Berlm.  Upon  his  return  he  became  a  professor  in  Harvard  College, 
and  was  subsequently  elected  a  deputy  to  Congress  for  Massachusettp. 
Having  been  previously  attached  to  the  federalist  party,  he  now  allied 
himself  to  the  democratic  party.  He  was  next  charged  with  a 
mission  to  Russia,  and  in  1814  joined  tho  Congress  at  Vienna  as 
plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States.  In  1815  he  was  ambassador  at 
the  Court  of  St.  James'?.  In  1817  he  became  secretary  of  state  for 
the  interior;  and  in  1825  he  succeeded  Mr.  Monroe  as  President  of 
the  Union.  He  was  not  however  re-elected,  his  place  being  supplied 
by  General  Jackson.  In  1830  he  was  elected  deputy  to  Congre.^?, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  until  his  death  by  his  advocacy  of  the 
abolition  of  slavery.    He  died  at  Washmgton,  February  17, 1848. 

ADAMS,  SAMUEL,  a  conspicuous  actor  in  the  American  revolution. 
He  was  bom  at  Boston  on  the  27th  of  September,  1722,  and  received 
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hi3  education  at  Hanrard  College.  On  the  first  outbreaking  in  his 
native  province  of  the  irritation  and  disturbances  occasioned  by  the 
Stamp  Act  in  1765,  Adams  threw  himself  with  zeal  and  determination 
on  the  popular  side.  From  that  moment  the  forwarding  and  main« 
taining  the  cause  of  his  country's  independence  became  the  business 
of  hia  life.  His  name  appears  subscribed  to  the  Declaration  of  Inde« 
pendence  in  1776.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  war  he  was  nominated 
a  member  of  the  convention  for  settiing  the  constitution  of  Massachu- 
3dtts ;  and  he  afterwards  occupied  a  seat  in  the  senate  of  that  statOi 
and  presided  oTer  it  for  some  years.  In  1789  he  was  elected  to  the 
office  of  lieutenant-governor,  and  in  1791  to  that  of  governor,  to  which 
he  was  re-elected  annually  till  1797,  when  he  retired  from  public  life. 
He  died  at  Boston  on  the  2od  of  October,  1803.  Samuel  Adams  was 
one  of  the  firmest  and  most  active  patriots  of  the  roTolution,  and 
powerfully  contributed  to  the  happy  termination  of  the  great  oause 
to  which  he  devoted  Ida  life.  But  he  was  not  a  politician  of  very 
enlarged  views ;  and  useful  as  he  proved  in  the  subordinate  sphere  in 
which  he  acted,  there  can  be  littie  doubt,  from  many  parts  of  his 
conduct,  that  the  national  struggle  would  hardly  have  been  brought 
to  the  suoceasful  issue  with  which  it  was  eventually  crowned,  if  it  had 
not  been  guided  by  wiser  heads  than  his.  He  was  actuated  in  the 
whole  course  of  his  political  career  almost  exclusively  by  one  idea  or 
feeling — jealousy  of  delegated  power,  however  guarded.  ''Samuel 
Adams,"  says  one  of  his  friends  and  admirers,  **  would  have  the  state 
of  Massachusetts  govern  the  Union,  the  town  of  Boston  govern 
Massachusetts,  and  that  he  should  govern  the  town  of  Boston,  and 
then  the  whole  would  not  be  intentionally  ill-governed." 

ADANSON,  MICHAEL,  a  French  naturalist  of  high  reputation, 
was  born  at  Aix  in  Provence,  April  7,  1727.  He  was  of  Scotch 
extraction,  but  his  family  had  become  exiles  in  consequence  of  the 
troubles  that  distracted  Scotland  in  the  early  part  of  the  I8tii  century. 
At  a  very  early  age  he  was  placed  in  the  University  of  Paris,  under 
the  care  of  the  celebrated  lilaumur  and  of  Bernard  de  Jussieu ;  and 
it  is  supposed  that  from  these  preceptors  he  imbibed  that  love  of  the 
study  of  natural  history  by  which  he  afterwards  became  distinguished 
in  BO  eminent  a  degree.  His  successes  in  carrying  off  the  academical 
prizes  from  bis  competitors  soon  attracted  attention,  and  Needham, 
the  well-known  microscopio  observer,  having  upon  one  occasion  been 
witness  to  his  triumph,  presented  him  with  a  microscope,  accom- 
panied, it  is  said,  by  these  prophetic  words — "  Toung  man,  you  have 
studied  books  enough ;  your  future  path  will  be  among  the  works  of 
nature,  not  of  man.**  At  this  time  great  originality  of  thought  and  a 
strong  bias  for  systematic  arrangement  had  already  begun  to  develop 
itself.  Emulous  of  the  reputation  of  Ldnnsdus,  which  had  already 
found  its  way  among  the  French,  young  Adanson  is  said,  when  only 
14,  to  have  sketched  out  not  leas  than  four  methods  of  classifying 
plants.  His  friends  had  destined  him  for  the  church,  but  a  feeling 
that  his  pursuits,  and  perhaps  his  temper,  were  but  ill  adapted  to  the 
duties  of  the  priesthood,  induced  him  to  resolve  upon  seeking  some 
other  employment,  in  case  his  slender  patrimony  should  prove 
insufficient  for  his  wants. 

The  genius  of  Adanson  was  much  too  active  to  allow  him  to  remain 
in  the  walks  of  quiet  life.  An  opportunity  occurring  of  visiting  the 
country  whence  ivory,  and  gums,  and  frankincense  were  procured,  he 
eagerly  embraced  the  occasion,  although  at  the  expense  of  a  consider- 
able portion  of  his  fortune.  At  that  time  the  natural  history  of 
Africa  was  almost  unknown,  except  from  such  of  its  commercial 
products  as  were  brought  to  Europe.  In  1748  he  embarked  for 
Senegal,  being  then  21.  Five  years  were  spent  by  him  in  this  colony, 
during  which  time  he  succeeded  in  forming  considerable  collections 
in  every  branch  of  natural  history.  Not  only  were  botany  and 
zoology  the  objects  of  his  attention,  but  he  amassed  a  large  store  of 
meteorological  observations;  he  made  himself  acquainted  with  the 
language  of  the  native  tribes,  and  carefully  preserved  their  respective 
vocabularies ;  he  traced  the  river  Senegal  to  a  considerable  distance  in 
the  interior,  formed  charts  of  the  country,  and  finally  returned  to 
Paris  in  1753,  rich  in  knowledge,  but  impoverished  in  worldly  means. 
11  is  'Natural  History  of  Senegal,'  published  at  Paris  four  years  after- 
wards, is  a  mass  of  original  views,  and  of  valuable  practical  informa- 
tion. Among  other  tlungs,  it  contained  the  first  attempt  upon  record 
of  chissifying  shells  according  to  the  animals  they  contain,  instead  of 
their  extemid  forms  alone.  The  opinions  that  Adanson  had  early  held 
of  the  insufficiency  of  the  dassificatiops  in  natural  history  at  that  time 
received  in  Europe,  had  become  confirmed  by  his  discoveries  in  Africa. 
He  saw  that  however  easy  and  complete  the  systems  of  Linnseus  and 
Toumefort  might  seem  to  those  acquainted  with  the  European  Flora 
only,  they  were  both  essentially  defective  when  applied  to  vegetation 
in  a  more  extended  manner.  He  perceived  that  the  sexual  'system  of 
LinnaDus  was  founded  upon  incomplete  and  partial  views.  To  the 
method  of  Toumefort  the  objections  appeared  fewer,  and  accordingly 
he  determined  to  attempt  a  classification  of  his  own,  of  which  that  of 
Toumefort  might  serve  as  the  basis.  This  appeared  in  1763,  in  two 
volumes  8vo,  under  the  name  of  '  Families  of  Plants.'  In  this  work 
Adanson  particularly  insisted  upon  the  indispensable  necessity  of  a 
Hjetem  being  so  far  in  accordance  with  nature,  that  all  those  objects 
which  most  resemble  each  other  may  be  classed  together;  he  demon- 
strated that,  to  effect  this,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  a  system  to  bo 
founded  upon  a  consideration  of  all  the  ports  of  the  objects  which  it 


comprehends,  and  that  it  cannot  be  confined  to  differences  in  the 
nature  of  a  few  organs  only  ;  the  artificial  system  of  Linnsus  he  for 
that  reason  most  justly  considered  inferior  to  the  method  of  Toume- 
fort. In  many  respects  this  work  of  Adanson's  deserves  the  eulogium 
passed  upon  it  by  one  of  his  historians,  who  pronounces  it  a  production 
not  more  brilliant  than  profound.  Unfortunately  for  its  author,  and 
still  more  for  science,  his  views  were  more  advanced  than  those  of  his 
contemporaries ;  his  perceptions  of  botanical  truths,  however  just, 
were  of  a  nature  not  to  be  valued  by  those  who  had  less  experience 
or  acuteness  than  himself;  he  also  attempted  to  introduce  a  barbarous 
nomenclature,  which,  it  must  bo  confessed,  was  at  variance  with  com- 
mon sense ;  and  what  was  worse  than  all,  he  had  unceremoniously 
rejected  that  S3  stem  of  Linnasus  which  had  become  the  basis  of  the 
botanical  creed  of  almost  all  Europe.  For  these  reasons,  notwith- 
standing the  high  character  of  Adanson's  *  Families  of  Plants,'  they 
have  scarcely  bad  any  circulation  beyond  France ;  and  when,  in  1789, 
the  'Genera  Plantamm'  of  Jnssieu  made  its  appearauoe,  the  utility 
of  his  work  generally  ceased. 

,  From  this  period  we  have  little  to  record  concerning  the  scientific 
career  of  Adanson,  A  few  miscellaneous  papers,  a  chimerical  project 
of  a  vast  'Encyclopaedia  of  Natural  History'  to  contain  40,000  figures, 
and  a  portion  of  the  early  part  of  the  botanical  division  of  the  '  Sup- 
plement to  the  French  EncyclopSQdia,'  are  all  that  he  has  executed. 
Up  to  the  period  of  the  French  revolution,  he  appears  to  have  been 
chiefiy  occupied  in  amassing  collections  for  the  stupendous  work  he 
had  in  contemplation,  and  in  making  experiments  upon  vegetable 
physiology.  That  political  catastrophe  overwhelmed  him  in  the  ruin 
it  brought  for  a  time  upon  his  country ;  the  little  that  remained  of  his 
fortune  was  annihilated ;  he  had  the  mortification  to  see  bis  plantations 
of  mulberry-trees,  which  had  been  long  the  object  of  his  simple  care, 
destroyed  by  a  ferocious  rabble ;  and  he  fell  into  so  lamentable  a  state 
of  destitution,  that  when,  upon  the  establishment  of  the  Institute  of 
France  some  yeai*s  after,  he  was  invited  to  become  one  of  the  earliest 
members,  he  was  obliged  to  refuse  the  invitation  to  attend  '*  because 
he  had  no  shoes."  In  his  latter  days  he  enjoyed  a  small  pension  from 
the  French  government;  but  his  constitution  was  broken  by  the  cala- 
mities he  had  undeigone  :  a  complication  of  maladies  tormented  him, 
a  softening  of  the  bones  confined  bim  to  his  bed,  and  on  the  6th  of 
August  1806  he  was  finally  released  from  his  afflictions  by  the  hand 
of  death,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age. 

As  a  philanthropist,  his  name  will  always  be  respected  by  every 
friend  of  civil  liberty;  for  he  was  among  the  first  to  plead  the  cause 
of  the  slaves,  and  to  insist  upon  the  impolicy,  as  well  as  injustice,  of 
forced  labour.  In  1753  a  plan,  very  like  that  upon  which  the  new 
American  colony  of  Liberia  has  been  established,  was  presented  by 
him  to  the  French  govemment,  for  the  whole  of  the  French  provinces 
in  Africa.  The  ministers  of  such  a  sovereign  as  Louis  XV.  were  not 
the  men  to  listen  favourably  to  a  project  of  this  nature,  and  it  fell  to 
the  ground.  Such  was  his  love  of  his  country,  that,  although  his  cir- 
cumstances do  not  seem  ever  to  have  been  very  good,  he  had  firmness 
enough  to  resist  offers  from  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  Catherine  of 
Russia,  and  the  King  of  Spain,  to  enter  into  their  service.  Under  the 
cruel  misfortunes  that  attended  his  latter  days  he  is  represented  to  have 
exhibited  great  patriotism  and  magnanimity,  which  was  the  more  to  be 
commended  because  he  was  of  an  impetuous  and  irascible  temper. 

{Bibl,  Univ.,  vol.  i. ;  Spreng.,  ffUt,  E,  ffcrb,,  v.  iL ;  Art.  *  Adanson,* 
in  Bees's  CycL  Swppt) 

ADDINGTON.    [Sidmouth,  Lobd.] 

ADDISON,  JOSEPH.  This  eminent  writer  was  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
Lancelot  Addison,  a  clergyman  of  considerable  learning,  who  eventually 
obtained  the  deanery  of  Lichfield,  but  was  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of 
his  son  rector  of  the  parish  of  Milston,  near  Amesbury,  in  Wiltshire. 
Here  Addison  was  bom  on  the  Ist  of  May,  1672.  After  having  been 
put  first  to  a  school  in  Ame&bury  taught  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nash,  and 
then  to  that  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor  at  Salisbury,  he  was  sent  to  the 
Charterhouse,  at  which  seminary  he  first  became  acquainted  with  his 
afterwards  celebrated  friend  Steele.  From  this  school  he  went  about 
the  age  of  fifteen  to  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  and  removed  to  Magdalen 
College  upon  obtaining  a  scholarship  two  years  afterwards.  He  is 
said  ah'eady  to  have  obtained  considerable  facility  in  the  writing  of 
Latin  verse ;  and  this  talent,  which  he  continued  to  cultivate  and  exer- 
cise, first  brought  him  into  reputation  at  the  imiversity.  Several  of 
his  Latin  poems,  most  of  which  were  probably  produced  before  he  had 
attained  his  26th  year,  were  afterwards  publi^ed  in  the  second  volume 
of  the  collection  entitled  'Musarum  Anglicanarum  Analecta.'  The 
first  oomposition  which  he  gave  to  the  world  in  his  native  language 
was  a  copy  of  veives  addressed  in  1694  to  Dryden,  which  prooured  him 
the  acquaintance  and  patronage  of  that  distinguished  poet.  He  soon 
after  published  a  translation  in  verse  of  part  of  Virgil's  Fourth 
'Qeorgic;'  and  he  had  aUo  the  honour  of  writing  the  critical  dis- 
course on  the  '  Georgics,'  prefixed  by  Dryden  to  his  translation,  which 
appeared  in  1697.  But  before  this  Addison  had  made  himself  known 
to  one  of  the  most  enlightened  and  influential  patrons  of  literature  in 
that  day,  the  Lord  Keeper  Somers,  by  a  poem  which  he  addressed  to 
him  on  one  of  the  campaigns  of  King  William.  He  was  also  intro- 
duced by  Congreve  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Montague, 
afterwards  Lord  HiUiiax.  The  advantageous  connections  which  he 
had  thus  formed  seem,  together  with  other  oonsiduraUons,  to  have 
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iuduced  him  to  abaiidou  hia  origiual  intention  of  going  into  the  church. 
In  1699  Lord  Somers  procured  him  a  pension  of  SOO/.  a  year  from  the 
crown,  and  he  then  set  out  on  a  tour  to  Italy.    Here  he  remained  till 
the  death  of  King  William,  in  the  spring  of  1702,  deprived  him  of  hia 
pension,  and  also  put  an  end  to  his  expectation  of  being  appointed  to 
a  place  near  the  person  of  Prince  Eugene,  then  commanding  the 
imperial  troops  in  Italy.    Meanwhile  he  had  addressed  from  that 
counlry  his  well-known  political  *  Letter'  to  Lord  Halifax,  which  was 
greatly  admired  both  in  England  and  Italy,  and  was  translated  into 
Italian  by  the  Abbate  Salvini,  Greek  professor  at  Florence.    Soon  after 
his  return  home  he  also  published  his  '  Travels,'  which  he  dedicated 
to  Lord  SomersL    His  friends  being  out  of  power,  he  now  remained  for 
some  time  without  employment;  but  at  length  the  victory  of  Blen- 
heim, in  August^  1704,  excited  a  wish  in  the  ministers  to  find  some 
poet  who  might  adequately  c^ebrate  its  glories ;  and  the  Treasurer 
Godolphin  having  mentioned  the  matter  to  Lord  Halifax,  the  latter 
recommended  his  friend  Addison  as  the  fittest  person  to  execute  the 
task.    He  was  immediately  applied  to,  and  the  consequence  was  the 
production  of  his  poem  entitled  'The  Campaign,'  which  appeared 
before  the  close  of  the  year.    Qodolphin,  upon  seeing  it  when  little 
more  than  half  finished,  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  performance 
that  he  immediately  made  the  author  a  Commissioner  of  Appeals.    In 
the  following  year  Addison  accompanied  Lord  Halifax  to  Hanover; 
and  in  1706  he  became  under-secretary  to  Sir  Charles  Hodges,  on  the 
appointment  of  the  latter  as  secretary  of  state.    He  continued  to  hold 
the  same  place  under  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  by  whom  Sir  Charles 
was  in  a  few  months  succeeded.    But  although  he  had  thus  fairly 
entered  upon  a  political  career,  he  did  not  desert  literature.    His  next 
production  was  his  English  opera,  entitled  '  Rosamond  ;*  and  he  also 
assisted  his  friend  Steele  in  his  play  of  the  '  Tender  Husband,'  not  only 
with  a  prologue  to  the  piece,  but  with  several  of  its  most  efiective 
scenes.    In  1707  an  able  anonymous  pamphlet  appeared  under  the 
title  of  '  The  Present  State  of  the  War,  and  the  Necessity  of  an 
Augmentation  considered/  which  has  since  been  printed  among  Mr. 
Addison's  works,  and  was  no  doubt  the  production  of  his  pen.    In 
1709  he  went  over  to  Ireland  as  secretary  to  the  new  Lord  Lieutenant, 
the  Marquis  of  Wharton;  the  Queen  also  bestowed  upon  -him  the 
office  of  Keeper  of  the  Records  in  that  kingdom,  with  an  increased 
salary  of  800^    He  was  in  Ireland  when  the  first  number  of  'The 
Tatler '  appeared  on  the  12th  of  April  (o.s.)  in  that  year— the  happy 
idea  of  Steele,  whose  connection  with  the  publication  Addison  is  said 
to  have  detected  from  an  observation  on  Vii^il  which  he  had  himself 
communicated  to  his  friend.    The  active  part  which  he  immediately 
took  in  the  conduct  of  this  periodical  work  is  well  known.    The  change 
of  ministry  in  1710,  by  releasing  him  from  hu  official  duties,  and 
allowing  him  to  return  ^  England,  enabled  him  to  make  his  contri- 
butions still  more  frequents    In  the  course  of  this  and  the  following 
year  he  is  also  understood  to  have  contributed  several  papers  to  the 
political  work, '  The  Whig  Examiner/  which  was  started  about  this 
time  in  opposition  to  the  famous  Tory  print,  'The  Examiner/  in 
which  Swift  exercised  his  powei-ful  pen.    These  papers,  which  are  five 
in  all,  are  printed  among  his  collected  works.   '  The  Tatler'  terminated 
on  the  2nd  of  January,  1711 ;  but  on  the  1st  of  March  following 
appeared  its  still  more  celebrated  successor, '  The  Spectator,'  which 
was  continued  till  the  6th  of  December,  1712,  and  of  which  during 
the  whole  of  that  time  Addison  was  undoubtedly  the  chief  support 
*  The  Spectator'  was  followed  by  *  The  Guardian/  of  which  the  first 
number  was  published  on  the  12th  of  March,  and  the  175th  and  last 
on  the  1st  of  October,  1718;  and  in  this  also  his  pen  was  actively 
employed.    An  anonymous  pamphlet  directed  against  the  commercial 
policy  of  the  ministry,  and  bearing  the  title  of  'The  late  Trial  and 
Conviction  of  Count  Tariff,'  which  appeared  this  year,  is  likewise 
believed  to  be  Addison's,  and  has  b^n  printed  among  his  works. 
The  same  year  he  acquired  still  greater  fame  than  any  of  his  former 
productions  had  brought  him  by  his  celebrated  tragedy  of  *  Cato,'  which 
was  received  with  extraordinary  applause,  both  on  the  stage  and  when 
it  issued  from  the  press.    It  was  played  thirty-five  nights  in  succession 
—a  run  of  popularity  for  which  it  was  doubtless  in  part  indebted  to 
itd  political  as  well  as  to  its  poetical  merits ;  and  it  was  also  translated 
Boon  after  into  French,  Italian,  Latin,  and  German.    On  the  18th  of 
June,   1714,  appeared  the  first  number  of  a  continuation  of  'The 
Spectator,'  in  which  Addison  also  assisted  till  its  termination  on  the 
20th  of  December  in  the  same  year.    His  elegant  poetical  address  to 
Su*  Godfrey  Kneller  on  his  picture  of  the  king  was  also  published  about 
this  time ;  and  on  the  23rd  of  December,  1715,  soon  after  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Rebellion,  he  commenced  a  periodical  publication  in  support 
of  the  government,  uuder  the  title  of  *  The  Freeholder,'  which  he  con- 
tinued without  assistance,  at  the  rate  of  two  papers  a  week,  till  the 
29th  of  June  in  the  following  year.    He  had  now  indeed  for  some  time 
been  a^-ain  engaged  in  public  affiiira,  having  on  the  death  of  Queen 
Anue,  in  August  1714,  been  appointed  their  secretary  by  the  Lords 
Justices;  and  after  the  coming  over  of  the  new  king,  havini?  again  gone 
to  Ireland  as  secretary  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant>  the  Earl  of  Sunderland. 
The  earl  was  soon  after  recalled,  and  Addison  was  then  made  a  Lord 
of  Trade.    In  1716  he  married  the  Dowager-Countess  of  Warwick, 
and  in  April  the  following  year  he  was  nominated  one  of  his  Majesty's 
principal  secretaries  of  state.    He  soon  however  found  it  necessary  to 
resign  this  high  employment — ^retiring  professedly  on  the  ground  of 


ill  health,  but  in  reality,  as  has  been  generally  understood,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  entire  inaptitude  both  for  debate  in  parliament  and  for 
the  ordinary  business  of  his  office.  His  health  however  had  also  teen 
for  some  time  impaired  by  attacks  of  asthma,  the  effects  of  which  were 
probably  in  no  slight  degree  aggravated  by  a  habit  of  over-indulgenco 
in  wine.  He  left  office  in  March,  1718.  It  was  hoped  at  first  that  his 
release  from  business  would  have  brought  about  his  restoration,  and 
for  some  time  the  expected  effect  seemed  to  follow.  In  the  course  of 
the  year  1719  he  was  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  engage  in  a 
somewhat  acrimonious  controversy  with  his  old  friend  Steele  on  the 
subject  of  the  bill  for  the  limitation  of  the  peerage,  then  under  dh- 
cuBsion  in  parliament,  which  Steele  had  attacked  in  a  paper  called 
'  The  Plebeian.'  Addison's  defence  of  the  measure  appeared  in  two 
successive  anonymous  pamphlets,  bearing  the  title  of '  The  Old  Whig.' 
They  are  not  printed  among  his  collected  works,  but  are  undoubtedly 
his.  He  again  however  fell  ill,  and  after  lingering  for  some  time,  at 
last  expired  at  Holland  House,  Kensington,  on  the  17th  of  June,  1719, 
when  just  commencing  his  forty-eighth  year.  He  left  a  daughter  by 
the  Countess  of  Warwick. 

Soon  after  Addison's  death  his  works  were  collected  and  published 
in  four  volumes  quarto  by  his  friend  Mr.  Tickell,  upon  whom  he  had 
expressly  devolved  that  duty.  Besides  the  compositions  already  men- 
tioned, and  some  translations  from  Ovid  and  other  poetical  pieces, 
this  edition  contains  a  '  Treatise  on  Ancient  Medals,'  in  the  form  of 
dialogues;,  which  is  understood  to  have  been  prepared  by  the  author 
many  years  before  his  death ;  and  a  portion  of  a  work  which  he  had 
commenced  in  defence  of  the  Christian  religion,  being  that  which  is 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  his  '  Evidences.'  The  comedy  of 
'  The  Drummer,  or  the  Haunted  House,'  which  had  been  published 
anonymously  in  his  lifetime,  with  a  preface  by  Sir  Richard  Steele,  was 
soon  after  reprinted  by  Sir  Richard,  and  declared  to  be  Addison's. 

Addison  however  has  been  chained  with  having  been  the  author  of 
a  poetical  translation  of  the  first  book  of  the  '  Uiad,'  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1715  by  Mr.  Tickell,  then  his  private  secretaiy ;  and  by  which 
it  has  been  said  he  intended  to  aim  a  covert  blow  at  the  popularity 
and  success  of  Pope's  '  Iliad,'  the  first  volume  of  which  had  then  just 
issued  from  the  press.  The  Celebrated  character  of  Atticus,  now 
inserted  in  the  '  Epistle  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot,'  is  said  to  have  been  com- 
posed by  Pope  after  this,  and  sent  by  him  to  his  former  friend.  The 
clearest  examination  which  this  story  has  received  will  be  found  in  a 
long  and  elaborate  note  in  Dr.  Kippis's  edition  of  the  '  Biographia 
Britannica,'  (vol.  i.  p.  86,  &c.)  which  is  known  to  have  been  contributed 
by  Sir  William  Blackstone.  The  learned  judge  has  undoubtedly  suffi- 
ciently refuted  many  points  in  the  common  statement ;  but  stiJl  it  is 
certain  that  a  coolness  did  arise  between  Addison  and  Pope  not  long 
after  the  appearance  of  Tickell's  book,  and  there  is  also  reason  to 
believe  that  their  separation  was  not  unconnected  with  that  somewhat 
injudicious  and  ill-timed  publication.  As  for  the  authorship  of  the 
translation  however,  it  was  probably  Tickell's  own. 

Anecdotes  of  Addison's  private  life,  and  traits  of  his  habits  and 
character,  have  been  handed  down  in  great  abundance  by  Spence  and 
others.  ^  The  strongest  testimony  has  been  borne  by  those  who  knew 
him  intimately  to  the  charms  of  his  conversation  when  he  felt  himself 
free  from  all  restraint.  •*  He  was,"  says  Steele,  "  above  all  men  in 
that  talent  called  humour,  and  enjoyed  it  in  such  perfection  that  I 
have  often  reflected,  after  a  night  spent  with  him  apart  from  all  the 
worl^  that  I  had  had  the  pleasure  of  conversing  with  an  intimate 
acquaintance  of  Terence  and  Catullus,  who  had  all  their  wit  and 
nature,  heightened  with  humour  more  exquisite  aud  delightful  than 
any  other  man  ever  possessed."  (Preface  to  '  The  Drummer.')  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montague  told  Spence  that  **  Addison  was  the  be«t 
company  in  the  world."  (*  Anecdotes,'  p.  232.)  Dr.  Young's  account 
was,  that,  though  he  was  rather  mute  in  society  on  some  occasions, 
"  when  he  began  to  be  company,  he  was  full  of  vivacity,  and  went  on 
in  a  noble  stream  of  thought  and  language,  so  as  to  chain  the  attention 
of  every  one  to  him."  (p.  335.).  "  Addison,"  said  Pope,  "  was  perfect 
good  company  with  intimates ;  and  had  something  more  charming  in 
his  conversation  than  I  ever  knew  in  any  other  man."  (p.  50.)  But 
this  was  only  when  there  was  no  one  by  of  whom  he  was  afraid. 
"With  any  mixture  of  strangers,"  Pope  added,  "and  sometimes  only 
with  one,  he  seemed  to  preserve  his  dignity  much,  with  a  stiff  sort  of 
silence."  Young  admitted  that  "  ho  was  not  free  with  his  superiora" 
Johnson  quotes  Lord  Chesterfield  as  somewhere  affirming  that "  Addison 
was  the  most  timorous  and  awkward  man  that  he  ever  knew."  Coarser 
minds,  again,  from  the  formality  and  stiffness  of  manner  in  which  he 
wrapped  himself  up  from  their  inspection,  were  led  to  set  him  down 
for  a  mere  piece  of  hypocrisy  aud  cant.  Mandeville,  the  author  of  the 
*  Fable  of  the  Bees,'  after  an  evening's  conversation  with  him,  charac- 
terised him  as  "a  parson  in  a  tye-wig;"  and  Tonson,  who  hated  parsons 
in  any  kind  of  wigs  as  much  as  Mandeville,  and  who,  besides,  had 
quarrelled  with  Addison,  and  did  not  like  him,  used  to  say  of  him 
after  he  had  quitted  Lis  secretaryship,  "  One  day  or  other  you'll  seo 
that  man  a  bishop  !  I'm  sure  he  looks  that  way ;  and,  indeed,  I  ever 
thought  him  a  priest  in  his  heart."  (Spence,  p.  200.)  It  must  bo 
acknowledged  that  this  caution  and  cowardice  spoiled  Addison's  charac- 
ter in  some  points  of  great  importance;  he  was  not  a  man  on  whom 
his  friends  could  rely ;  aud  the  way  in  which  he  lost  or  oilended  moro 
than  one  of  them  was  not  to  his  credit.    In  his  conduct  both  to  Pope 
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nnd  to  Steele,  thero  waa  Bomethinj^  underhand  and  treacherous — 
something  of  the  "willing  to  wound,  but  yet  afmd  to  strike/'  which 
the  former  hod  imputed  to  him.  To  Qaj,  again,  he  seems  to  hare 
behaved  ill  withoub  having  been  either  detected  or  Buapected  at  the 
time.  A  fortnight  before  his  death  he  sent  Lord  Warwick  for  Gay, 
who  had  not  gone  to  see  him  for  a  great  while;  and  when  they  met, 
Addison  told  him  "  that  he  had  desired  this  visit  to  beg  his  pardon ; 
that  he  had  injured  him  greatly ;  but  that  if  he  lived  he  should  find 
that  he  would  make  it  up  to  him."  (Spence,  p.  150.)  Here  again  we 
see  the  oonscicntiousness  of  the  man  struggling  with,  and,  in  the  end, 
very  nobly  mastering,  his  more  ignoble  propensities;  for  it  would  be  a 
great  mistake  to  conclude  from  these  instances  of  deceit  and  littleness, 
that  the  regard  he  professed  for  virtue  was  not  both  real  and  deeply 
feltb  The  pious  composure  in  which  he  died,  as  evinced  by  the  aneo* 
dote  of  his  parting  interview  with  the  young  nobleman,  his  stepson, — 
first  told  by  Dr.  x  oung  in  his  *  Conjectures  on  Original  Composition,' 
published  in  1759,  though  previously  alluded  to  by  Tickell  in  his 
Elegy  on  Addison — ^is  Imown  to  most  readers.  Dr.  Young's  words 
are  :—^'  After  a  long  and  manly  but  vain  struggle  with  his  distemper, 
he  disnussed  his  physicians,  and  with  them  edl  hopes  of  life.  But  with 
his  hopes  of  life  he  dismissed  not  his  concern  for  the  living,  but  sent 
for  a  youth  nearly  related,  and  finely  accomplished,  but  not  above 
being  the  better  for  good  impressions  from  a  dying  friend.  He  came ; 
but,  life  now  glimmering  in  the  socket,  the  dying  friend  was  silent : 
after  a  decent  and  proper  pause,  the  youth  said,  *  Dear  Sir,  you  sent 
for  me ;  I  believe  and  hope  that  you  have  some  commands :  I  shall 
hold  them  most  sacred.'  May  distant  ages  not  only  hear  but  feel  the 
reply.  Forcibly  grasping  the  youth's  hand,  he  softly  said,  '  See  in 
what  peace  a  Christian  can  die;'  He  spoke  with  difficulty,  and  soon 
expired."    Lord  Warwick  did  not  long  survive  his  step-father. 

Addison's  writings  present  something  of  the  same  struggle  of  opposite 
principles  or  tendencies  which  we  find  in  his  character  as  a  man,  re- 
sulting likewise  in  the  same  general  effect^  of  the  absence  of  everything 
offexuive  combioed  with  tome  qualities  of  high,  but  none  perhaps  of 
the  highest  excellence;  Notwithstanding  all  the  hesitation  and  em- 
barrassment he  is  said  to  have  shown  on  some  occasions  in  the 
performance  of  his  official  duties,  so  that  a  common  clerk  would  have 
to  be  called  in  to  draw  up  a  dispatch  which  could  not  wait  for  his 
more  scrupulous  selection  of  phraseology,  he  usually  wrote  easily  and 
rapidly.  **  When  he  had  taken  his  resolution,"  Steele  has  told  us, 
"or  made  his  plan  for  what  he  designed  to  write,  he  would  walk 
about  a  room  and  dictate  it  into  language  with  as  much  freedom  and 
ease  as  any  one  could  write  it  down,  and  attend  to  the  coherence  and 
grammar  of  what  he  dictated."  (Preface  to  '  The  Drummer.')  Pope 
told  Spence  however  that^  though  he  wrote  very  fluently,  **  he  was 
sometimes  very  slow  and  scrupulous  in  correcting."  "  He  would  show 
his  verses,"  said  Pope,  "  to  several  friends,  and  would  alter  almost 
everything  that  any  of  them  hinted  at  as  wrong.  He  seemed  to  be 
too  diffident  of  himself,  and  too  much  concerned  about  his  character  as 
a  poet;  or,  as  he  worded  it,  *  too  solicitous  for  that  kind  of  praise,  which, 
^od  kuows,  is  but  a  very  little  matter  after  alL' "  ('Anecdotes,'  p.  49.) 

The  literary  greatness  of  Addison  in  the  estimation  of  his  contempo- 
luries  probably  stood  upon  somewhat  difieront  grounds  from  those 
upon  which  it  is  now  usually  placed.  In  his  own  day  he  was  looked 
upon  as  a  dramatist  and  a  poet  of  a  very  high  order ;  and  appears  to 
have  been  not  so  much  admired  for  anything  else  as  for  being  the 
author  of '  Cato.'  That  stately  but  frigid  tragedy  has  Ions  ceased  to 
p.ive  the  same  pleasure,  l^  its  sonorous  declamation  and  well-ezpressed 
common-places,  which  it  seems  to  have  a&brded  to  our  ancestors.  The 
taste  which  then  prevailed  in  poetry  was  the  most  artificial  which  has 
distinguished  any  age  of  English  literature.  The  qui^ity  which  chiefly 
drew  admiration  was  a  cold  and  monotonous  polish — the  warmth  of 
genuine  nature  was  accounted  rudeness  and  barbarism.  Thfr  return 
ofthe  public  mind  to  truer  principles  of  judgment  in  such  matters 
has  been  fatal  both  to  the  dramatic  and  to  the  poetical  fame  generally 
of  Addison ;  and  although  his  verses  are  still  read  with  pleasure  as 
the  productions  of  an  elegant  and  accomplished  mind,  they  are  not 
felt  to  possess  any  high  degree  of  that  power  which  we  now  look  for 
in  poetry.  His  glory  is  now  that  of  one  of  our  greatest  writers  in 
prose.  Here,  with  his  delicate  sense  of  propriety,  his  lively  fancy, 
and  above  all,  his  most  original  and  exquisite  humour,  he  was  in  his 
proper  walk.  He  is  the  founder  of  a  new  school  of  popular  writing ; 
in  which,  like  most  other  founders  of  schools,  he  is  still  unsurpassed 
by  any  who  have  attempted  to  imitate  him.  His  '  Tatlers,' '  Specta^ 
tors,'  and  '  Guardians/  gave  us  the  first  examples  of  a  style  possessing 
all  the  best  qualities  of  a  vehicle  of  general  amusement  and  instruc- 
tion; easy  and  familiar  without  coarseness,  animated  without  extra- 
vagance, polished  without  unnatural  labour,  and  from  its  flexibility 
adapted  to  all  the  varieties  of  the  gay  and  the  serious. 

{Bioffraphia  JBritannica;  Life  by  Johnson;  Spence's  Anecdotes; 
VTorh  by  TickeU.) 

.  ADELUNG,  JOHANN  CHRISTOPH,  grammarian  and  universal 
IiQguist,  was  bom  at  Spantekon,  a  village  uear  Auklam  in  Pomerania, 
OQ  the  8th  of  August,  1732.  He  received  his  first  education  at  the 
to nn  school  of  Anklam,  and  at  Kloster-Berge,  near  Magdeburg ;  and 
Kfcerwards  vLeited  the  university  of  Halle.  In  1759  he  was  appointed 
a  prcfessor  in  the  evangelical  gymnasium  at  Erfurt :  but  he  held  this 
liiuatlon  only  till  1701,  wheu,  in  conaequcuce  of  a  dispute  with  the 


Catholic  town-magistrates  about  a  point  of  difierence  in  religion,  he 
found  himself  under  tho  necessity  of  leaving  Erfurt.  Adelung  now 
went  to  Leipzig,  where  he  continued  to  reside  till  1787.  He  supported 
himself  by  literary  labours,  and  chiefly  by  translations  of  valuable 
works  of  foreign  literature.  The  number  of  volume^  which  he  thus 
prepared  for  the  press  and  many  of  which  he  enriched  with  extensive 
additions  of  his  own,  is  surprisingly  great.  The  works  by  which  he 
is  best  known  in  this  country,  are  *  Deutsche  Sprachlehre  fur  Schulen,* 
Berlin,  1781,  8vo.,  and  '  UmstandUohes  Lehrgebaude  der  Deutschen 
Sprache,'  Leipzig,  1782,  2  vols.  8vo.,  &c.  In  1787  Adelung  was  called 
to  Dresden,  and  appointed  piiLcipal  librarian  to  the  electoral  library 
there.    Adelung  died  on  tho  10th  of  September,  1806. 

ADOLPHUS,  JOHN,  was  bom  in  1770  and  died  July  17,  1845. 
Mr.  Adolphus  was  a  barrister  of  high  standing  in  the  criminal  courts, 
and  at  his  decease  was  father  of  the  Old  Bailey  bar.  He  was  a  keen 
advocate,  a  fluent  speaker,  and  a  good  lawyer.  His  practice,  previously 
veiy  considerable,  was  highly  increased  by  the  manner  in  which  he 
distinguished  himself  as  leading  counsel  for  Thistlewood  and  the  other 
prisoners  charged  with  a  treasonable  conspuracy  in  1820,  though  ho 
was  retained  on  their  behalf  only  a  few  hours  before  the  trial  As  a 
literary  man  Mr.  Adolphus  is  best  known  as  the  author  of  the 
*  History  of  England  from  the  Accession  of  George  III.,'  originally 
published  in  8  volumes  in  1805,  but  which  he  subsequently  revised 
and  greatly  extended.  Of  this  enlarged  edition  the  seventh  volume 
appeared  just  before  his  death,  but  it  left  the  work  unfinished,  and 
the  conclusion  has  not  been  published.  It  is  a  work  of  considerable 
research  and  very  carefully  executed,  but  it  does  not  exhibit  very  high 
historical  powers.  He  was  also  the  author  of  'Biographical  Memoirs 
of  the  French  Revolution;'  *  Political  State  of  the  British  Empire,' 
4  vols.,  1818 ;  'Memoirs  of  John  Bannister' ;  and  some  fugitive  pieces 
and  pamphlets. 

ADONIS,  the  name  of  a  personage  of  considerable  importance  in 
Pagan  mythology,  of  whose  story  the  following  is  a  brief  sketch  :— 
Adonis,  son  of  myrrha,  daughter  of  Cinyraa,  king  of  Cyprus,  was 
born  in  Arabia,  whither  his  mother  had  fled  in  consequence  of  cer- 
tain transactions  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  relate.  Before  the 
birth  of  her  son  she  was  transformed  into  a  tree  which  produces 
the  fragrant  gum  called  b^  her  name;  this  however  did  not  bin- 
der  his  being  brought  into  the  world  in  due  season ;  he  grew  up  a 
model  of  manly  beauty,  and  was  passionately  beloved  by  Aphrodite 
(Venus),  who  quitted  Olympus  to  dwell  with  him.  Hunting  was  his 
favourite  pursuit,  until,  having  gone  to  the  chase  against  the  entreaties 
of  his  mistress,  he  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  thigh  by  a  wild  boar. 
After  death  he  was  said  to  stand  as  high  in  the  favour  of  Persephone 
(Proserpine)  as  before  in  that  of  Aphrodite ;  but  the  latter  being  incon- 
solable, her  rival  genei-ously  consented  that  AdoDis  should  spend  half 
the  year  with  his  celestial,  half  with  his  infernal  mistress.  The  fable 
has  been  variously  interpreted.  One  explanation  makes  the  alternate 
abode  of  Adonis  above  and  under  the  earth,  typical  of  the  burial  of 
seed,  which  in  due  season  rises  above  the  ground  for  the  propagation 
of  its  species;  another,  of  the  annual  passage  of  the  sun  from  the 
northern  to  the  southern  hemisphere.  In  the  time  of  Pausonias,  in  the 
2nd  century  of  our  era,  there  existed  an  ancient  temple  of  Adonis 
and  Aphrodite,  at  Amathus,  in  Cyprus. 

The  story  of  Adonis  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into  Greece 
from  Syria.  According  to  Pausanias,  Sappho  sung  of  Adonis ;  and 
his  name,  with  allusion  to  his  rites,  occurs  in  a  fragment  of  Alccsus. 
But  it  ia  by  the  Greek  poets  of  later  date,  Theocritus  and  Bion,  and 
their  Latin  imitators,  Ovid  and  others,  that  his  story  has  been  expanded, 
and  invested  with  the  elegance  which  u  the  peculiar  character  of 
Grecian  mythology.  The  Adonia  are  mentioned  by  Aristophanes 
among  the  Athenian  festivals,  and  this  is,  we  believe,  the  earliest 
mention  of  them,  except  some  notice  in  the  poems  attributed  to 
Orpheus  (the  epoch  of  which  is  however  too  doubtful  to  be  received 
as  authority),  and  the  songs  attributed  to  Sappho  and  Alcseus.  The 
rites  began  with  mom-niog  for  the  death  of  Adonis— (thus  Ezekiel, 
viii.  13,  "  He  brought  me  to  the  door  of  the  Lord's  house  .  .  .  and 
behold,  there  sat  women  weeping  for  Thammiiz") ;  then  changed  into 
rejoicing  for  his  return  to  life  and  to  Aphrodite ;  and  concluded  with 
a  procession,  in  which  the  images  of  Adonis  and  Aphrodite  were  car- 
ried, with  rich  offerings,  in  separate  couches;  after  which  the  former 
appears  to  have  been  thrown  into  the  sea.  (See  Theocritus,  '  Idyll'  xv.) 
In  the  time  of  Pausanias,  the  women  of  Ai'gos,  in  the  Peloponnesus^ 
lamented  Adonis. 

In  Syria  we  know  tho  worship  of  Adonis  (if,  according  to  the 
received  notion,  he  be  the  same  personage  as  Thammuz)  to  be  probably 
of  much  older  date.  We  know,  from  the  passage  in  Ezekiel  already 
quoted,  that  the  adoration  of  the  latter  was  one  of  the  abominations 
of  Judah  six  centuries  before  Christ  Whateveri'esemblance  there 
may  have  been  between  the  early  Syrian  and  Grecian  rite^,  the  former 
were  far  more  deeply  polluted  by  the  atrocities  of  a  brutish  supersti- 
tion, to  which  t|ie  natives  of  Syria  were  unusually  prone. 

Adonis  (Nahr-el-Ibrahim)  is  also  the  ancient  name  of  a  river  in 
Syria,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Lebanon.  Byblos,  a  town  near 
the  river  Adonis,  was  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  worship  above 
mentioned,  which  was  intimately  connected  with  a  peculiarity  incident 
to  the  river.  Its  waters,  at  a  cortaiu  period  of  the  year,  aasumo  a 
deep  red,  and  were  said  to  be  discoloured  by  the  blood  of  Adonis. 
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*'  Thammus  oune  next  behind, 
Whoso  annual  wonnd  in  Lebanon  allured 
The  Syrian  damsela  to  lament  hia  fate 
In  amoiooa  ditties  alia  summer's  daj, 
VHiile  smooth  Adonis  from  his  native  roek 
Han  purple  to  the  sea,  supposed  irith  blood 
Of  Thammoi  yearly  wounded." 

*  Paradise  Lost,' L  446. 

The  phenomenon  has  been  obsenred  by  modern  travellers,  and  ia 
attributed  to  the  raina,  which  brin^i;  a  quantity  of  red  earth  into  the 
stream.  (See  Maundrell's  *  Travels.')  This,  Which  probably  is  the 
true  solution,  was  suggested  even  in.  the  time  of  Luoian  ('  De  Dea 
Syria,'  §  8). 

ADRIAN.    [Hadbiakub,  Euna] 

ADRIAN  I.,  Pope,  bom  at  Romoi  sucoeded  Stephen  III.  in  772. 
Like  bis  predecessor,  he  had  to  struggle  against  the  power  of  the 
LoDgobards,  who  had  invaded  the  Exarchate  and  other  provinces 
bestowed  by  Pepin,  king  of  the  Franks,  on  the  Roman  sea.  Devastat- 
ing with  fire  aud  sword  Sinigaglia,  Urbino,  and  other  cities,  they 
advanced  as  far  as  Otricoli,  on  the  Tiber,  and  threatened  Rome  with 
the  same  fate.  Desiderius,  king  of  the  Longobards,  had  taken  under 
his  protection  the  two  sons  of  Carlonmn,  the  deceased  brother  of 
Charlemagne,  and  he  wished  Adrian  to  consecrate  them  as  kings  of 
the  Franks,  in  opposition  to  their  uncle.  Adrian  refused  to  do  this, 
and  hence  arose  the  bitter  enmity  of  Desiderius.  Adrian  applied  to 
Charlemagne  for  assistance.  The  king  of  the  Franks  crossed  the  Alps 
by  the  way  of  Susa,  defeated  Desiderius,  and  overthrew  the  kingdom 
of  the  Longobards  in  Italy,  in  774.  Charlemagne  then  went  to  I^me, 
where  he  arrived  on  Easter  eve,  and  was  received  by  Adrian  with 
great  honoura  They  repaired  together  to  the  Basilica  of  St  Peter, 
where  Adrian  acknowledged  Charles  as  king  of  Italy,  and  '  Patrician 
of  Rome,'  and  the  latter  renewed  the  grant  of  the  provinces  bestowed 
on  the  Roman  see  by  Pepin.  Charlemagne  paid  another  visit  to 
Adrian  at  Rome  in  787  when  his  son  Pepin  was  christened  by  the 
Pope.  In  787  the  seventh  general  council  of  the  church  was  held  at 
Niceea,  in  Bithynia,  where  Adrian  sent  his  legates,  and  in  which  the 
worship  of  images  was  confirmed,  and  the  iconoclasts  were  excom- 
municated. In  791  there  was  a  dreadful  inundation  at  Rome  caused 
by  the  overflowing  of  the  Tiber,  and  Adrian  exerted  himself  in 
supplying  tiie  inhabitants  with  provisions,  by  means  of  boats,  which 
plied  to  the  various  parts  of  the  city.  He  also  rebuilt  the  walls  and 
towers  of  Rome,  and  was  liberal  to  the  poor.  He  died  after  a  long 
pontificate  of  nearly  24  years,  on  Christmas-day,  795.  Charlemagne 
was  much  grieved  at  the  news  of  his  death,  and  wrote  his  epitaph  in 
Latin  verses,  in  which  he  affectionately  calb  him  '  father.'  Adrian 
was  a  man  of  talent  and  dexterity.  Under  him  Rome  began  to 
breathe  again  after  the  continual  alarms  caused  by  the  Longobards,  the 
last  of  the  barbarian  invaders  of  the  Western  Empire.  (See  '  Anasta- 
sius'  in  Muratori's  Berum  Italicarum  Scriptores,  tom.  iiL) 

ADRIAN  II.,  bom  at  Rome,  succeeded  Nicholas  I.  in  the  papal 
chair,  in  867.  He  had  been  married,  and  had  a  daughter  by  his  mfe 
Stephania,  from  whom  he  afterwards  separated  in  order  to  live  in 
celibacy.  After  his  election,  his  wife  and  daughter  continued  to  live 
at  Rome  in  a  separate  house,  when  an  unprincipled  man,  called 
Eleutherius,  carried  off  the  girl  by  violence,  and  on  the  pontiff  re- 
taking his  child,  forced  his  way  into  the  house  and  murdered  both 
mother  and  daughter.  The  murderer  was  tried  and  sentenced  to 
death  by  the  imperial  commiasioners,  who  still  exercised  the  high 
judicature  at  Rome.  It  was  during  Adrian's  pontificate  that  Photius, 
patriarch  of  Constantiuople,  withdrew  from  the  Church  of  Rome, 
thus  forming  the  schism  between  the  Greek  and  Latlu  churches, 
which  continues  to  this  day.  Adrian  died  in  872,  and  was  succeeded 
by  John  VIII. 

ADRIAN  IIL,  born  at  Rome,  succeeded  Marinus  in  884,  and  died 
the  following  year  on  Lis  journey  to  attend  the  imperial  diet  at 
Worms,  after  a  pontificate  of  only  fifteen  months. 

ADRIAN  IV.,  an  Englishman,  whose  name  was  Nicholas  Break- 
spoare,  succeeded  Anastasius  IV.,  in  1154.  He  had  been  a  monk,  and 
was  made  Bishop  of  Albano  by  Eugcuius  IIL,  who  sent  him  as  bis 
apostle,  as  a  legate  was  then  called,  to  Denmark  and  Norway.  On  his 
return  he  was  elected  Pope  much  against  his  inclination.  Rome  was 
then  in  a  very  disturbed  state.  Amaldo  of  Brescia,  a  monk  and  a 
disciple  of  Abelard,  had  begun  to  preach  a  reform  in  the  church  as 
early  as  1139,  but  being  driven  out  of  Rome  by  Pope  Innocent  II., 
had  taken  refuge  at  Ziirich.  In  1143  however  he  was  recalled  by  the 
Roman  people,  who  had  revolted  against  Innocent,  and  had  proclaimed 
a  Roman  republic,  which  Amaldo  contributed  to  constitute.  Sevend 
Buccessive  Popes,  Celestin  IL,  Lucius  IL,  and  Eugenius  III.  kept  up  a 
sort  of  desultory  straggle  against  this  popular  reformer.  Lucius  in 
an  a£&ay  was  pelted  with  stones,  and  died  of  the  injury  received. 
His  successor,  Eugeuius,  was  obliged  to  leave  Rome  and  retire  into 
Sabina.  During  the  confusion  that  prevailed  in  the  city,  the  popu- 
lace plunderod  and  afterwards  pulled  down  the  houses  of  many 
nobles,  cardinals,  and  citizens,  and  committed  other  acts  of  violence. 
Adrian  IV.,  after  his  election,  placed  Rome  under  interdict  on 
account  of  these  disorders,  and  caused  all  religious  services  to 
ceace ;  which  measure  led  the  citiaens  to  banish  Amaldo,  who  took 
refine  with  some  barons  of  Campania;   and  Adrian  then  came  to 


reside  in  the  Lateran  palace.  Frederic  of  Hohenatauffen,  known  io 
Italian  history  by  the  name  of  Barbarossa,  had  lately  been  elected 
emperor  by  the  German  Diet,  and  was  on  his  way  to  Rome  to  be 
crowned.  The  Pope's  legates  met  him  on  the  road,  and  among  othtrr 
remonstrances,  requested  that  the  heretic  Amaldo  should  be  given  up 
by  the  Viscount  of  Campania,  in  order  to  be  tried.  Frederic  assented 
to  this,  and  issued  orders  in  consequence;  others  say  that  Cardinal 
Gerard  took  Amaldo  prisoner,  after  an  obstinate  resistance.  He  wu 
brought  to  Rome,  and  delivered  to  the  prefect  of  the  city,  by  whose 
sentence  he  was  hanged,  his  body  burot^  and  the  ashes  scattered  to 
the  winds,  in  the  year  1155.  Meantime  Fredeiio  approached  Rome 
with  his  army,  and  Adrian  went  to  meet  him  near  Sutri,  where^  oo 
the  latter  dismounting,  Frederic  refused  to  hold  his  stirrup,  aoeremoay 
on  which  the  popes  always  insisted,  as  a  mark  of  respect  for  their 
spiritual  supremacy.  The  Pope,  on  his  side,  refused  to  salute  the 
Emperor  with  the  'kiss  of  peace,'  upon  which  the  cardinals  were 
terrified  and  ran  away  to  Civit^  Castellana.  The  question  of  the 
ceremonial  was  debated  for  two  days,  when  Frederio,  having  ascer- 
tained that  such  had  been  the  practice  with  his  predecessors,  agreed 
to  conform  to  it  They  met,  therefore,  again  at  Nepi,  and  Frederic 
having  held  the  stirrap,  Adrian  gave  him  the  '  osculum  pacia,'  and 
both  proceeded  towards  Rome.  Frederic  with  his  army  took  posses- 
sion of  the  Leonine  dty  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  of  St. 
Peter's  church,  where  he  was  crowned  by  the  Pope  on  the  following 
day.  The  Romans  took  no  part  in  the  ceremony,  but  after  having 
held  a  oouncil  in  the  Capitol,  sallied  out  and  attacked  the  Germau 
soldiers  unawares.  A  general  battle  took  place,  and  continued  with 
great  slaughter  on  both  aides,  till  night  separated  the  combatants. 
The  dty  continuing  in  a  disturbed  state,  both  the  Pope  and  Emperv^r 
withdrew  to  TivoU,  whence  Frederio  returned  towards  Lombardy. 
Adrian  went  afterwards  to  Benevento,  where  he  made  peace  wiih 
William  L,  king  of  Sicily,  whom  he  had  exconununicated ;  and  upoa 
their  reconciliation  he  agreed  to  give  him  the  investiture  of  Sicily, 
Calabria,  and  Apulia,  in  1156,  on  condition  of  the  latter  paying  a 
yearly  tribute  to  the  see  of  Rome.  The  Pope  returned  loaded  with 
rich  presents  of  silks,  gold,  and  silver,  and  passing  through  Rome, 
went  to  reside  at  Orvieto,  which  was  subject  to  the  Roman  see. 
Frederic  now  complained  that  the  Pope  had  violated  his  faith,  by 
receiving  ambassadors  and  entering  into  treaties  with  the  King  of 
Sicily  and  the  Greek  Emperor,  without  his  participation.  He  aUo 
resented  the  pretensions  of  the  Pope  and  his  legates,  who  seomed  to 
assume  that  the  imperial  crown  wss  granted  as  a  benejiciufn,  or  fee  of 
the  see  of  Rome.  Adrian,  on  his  part,  complained  of  the  exactions  of 
the  imperial  commissioners  who  were  sent  to  administer  justice  at 
Rome  without  his  participation ;  he  maintained  that  the  patrimony 
of  the  church  should  be  exempt  from  paying  foderani,  or  feudal 
tribute  to  the  Emperor;  and,  lastly,  he  claimed  the  restitution  of  thd 
lands  and  revenues  of  Countess  Matilda,  of  the  duchy  of  Spoleti,  and 
even  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia.  Thus  ai'ose  that  spirit  of  bitter 
hostility  between  the  popes  and  the  house  of  HohenstaufTen,  which 
lasted  until  the  utter  extinction  of  the  latter.  Adrian  died  in  the 
beginning  of  September,  1159,  in  the  town  of  Anagni,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Alexander  IIL  From  the  above  sketch  it  may  be  seen  that 
Adrian  IV.  stretched  the  papal  prerogatives  as  far  as  any  of  his 
predecessors  had  done,  Gregory  VII.  not  excepted.  (See  Fleury, 
ffUtoire  EccUtiastique,  and  Raumer,  OachidiU  der  Hohenstauffcn  wid 
Hirer  ZeiL) 

ADRIAN  v.,  a  Genoese,  succeeded  Innocdht  in  1276,  and  died  fira 
weeks  after  his  election.    He  was  succeeded  by  John  XX. 

ADRIAN  VI.,  bom  at  Utrecht  in  the  Netherlands,  of  an  obscurs 
family,  advanced  himself  by  his  talents  to  the  post  of  vice-chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Louvain.  The  Emperor  Maximilian  chose  him 
as  preceptor  to  his  grandson,  afterwards  Charles  V.  Ferdinand  of 
Spain  gave  him  the  bishopric  of  Tortosa.  After  Ferdinand's  death 
he  was  co-regent  of  Spain  with  Cardinal  Ximenes.  He  was  elected 
pope  in  1522,  afiisr  the  death  of  Leo  X.,  chiefly  through  the  influence 
of  Charles  V.  whose  authority  was  then  spreading  over  Italy.  Adrhn 
endeavoured  to  reform  the  numerous  abuses  of  the  court  and  dergy 
of  Rome,  practised  a  severe  economy,  and  lived  frugally.  By  so  doing 
he  displeased  the  Romans,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  the  luxury 
and  prodigality  of  Leo;  and  when  he  died,  in  September,' 1523,  after 
a  short  pontificate,  the  people  could  not  conceal  their  joy.  They 
styled  his  physician,  '  the  saviour  of  his  country.'  He  was  succeeded 
by  Clement  VIL  Adrian  appears  to  have  been  an  honest  conscienti- 
ous man,  who  fell  upon  evil  times,  and  was  unequal  to  the  difficulti-'s 
which  he  had  to  encounter.  He  was  desirous  of  maintaining  peace, 
and  of  stopping,  if  possible,  the  schism  of  the  Lutherans  by  reforming 
the  church,  but  he  did  not  live  long  enough  to  effoot  any  thing  essential. 
Burmann  published  his  life  at  Utrecht,  in  1727t 

^GINHARD.    [Eginhaod.] 

^LFRIC,  an  eminent  Saxon  prelate.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the 
son  of  an  Earl  of  Kent,  but  at  an  early  age  he  embraced  a  devotional 
life,  and  assumed  the  habit  of  the  Benedictines,  in  the  monastei^  of 
Abingdon.  In  963,  when  Athelwold,  the  abbot  of  that  house,  became 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  he  took  /Eifrio  along  with  him,  and  made  hitn 
one  of  the  priosts  of  his  cathedi-aL  Here  he  remained  tUi  087,  when 
he  removed  to  Ceme  Abbey.  Next  year  he  was  made  Abbot  of  St. 
Albansj  and  soon  after  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Wiltoa. 
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Finally,  in  994,  lie  was  ii*anslabed  to  the  archbiabopric  of  Canterbury, 
oyer  which  see  ho  presided  with  g^eat  ability  till  his  death,  on  the 
IGth  of  November  1005.  ^Ifric  wa?  one  of  the  most  learned  eccle- 
Biastics  of  that  age,  and  distinguisbed  himself  throughout  his  life  by 
a  very  praiseworthy  zeal  and  activity  in  the  diffusion  of  knowledge. 
The  following  are  the  principal  works  which  have  been  attributed  to 
him  '.—1.  A  Latin  and  Saxon  Glossary,  printed  by  Somner  at  Oxford, 
in  1659.  2,  A  Saxon  translation  of  most  of  the  historical  books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  part  of  which  was  printed  at  Oxford  in  1698. 
3.  A  charge  to  his  clergy,  in  articles,  commonly  called  his  Canons, 
which  was  published  by  Spelman  in  the  first  volume  of  his  *  English 
Councils.'  4.  Two  volumes  of  Saxon  Homilies,  translated  from  the 
Latin  fathers.  5.  A  Saxon  Grammar  in  Latin.  There  were  however 
other  Saxon  ecclesiastics  of  his  name,  and  it  has  been  doubted  if  all 
the  works  enumerated  were  the  productions  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury. 

iELTA'NUS.  A  person  of  this  name  wrote  a  book  on  the  military 
tactics  of  the  Greeks,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  Emperor  Hadrian. 
There  are  several  editions  and  translations  of  this  work.  A  German 
translation,  by  A.  H.  Baumgartner,  appeared  in  his  complete  collection 
of  the  Greek  writers  on  military  tactics,  Frankenthal  and  Mannheim, 
4to.,  1779.  There  is  an  English  trandation  by  Lord  Dillon,  4to.,  1814. 

^LIA'NU^  CLAUDIUS,  a  Roman  citizen  and  a  native  of  Tm- 
neste  (Palestrina),  probably  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  drd  century 
of  the  Christian  era.  Like  Cicero,  Atticus,  and  many  other  Romans, 
he  made  himself  so  completely  master  of  the  Greek  language  as  to 
write  it  with  ease  and  correctness.  There  is  extant  a  work  of  his  in 
fourteen  books,  entitled  *  Various  or  Miscellaneous  History,'  which 
is  a  compilation  or  collection  of  extracts  made  by  the  author  in  lus 
extensive  reading.  The  value  of  it  does  not  consist  in  what  the  com- 
piler has  written,  but  in  the  passages  of  lost  writers  that  he  has  been 
the  means  of  preserving.  An  edition  of  this  work  was  published  at 
Paris  in  1805,  8va,  with  Heraclides  of  Pont  us  and  Nicolaus  of  Damas- 
cuii,  by  the  learned  Greek  Coray.  There  is  a  French  translation  of 
JDlian's  work,  by  M.  6.  T.  Dacier,  Paris,  1772,  8vo.,  with  notes. 

Another  work  of  ^lian*s,  in  seventeen  books,  also  written  in  Greek, 
ia  entitled  '  On  the  Peculiarities  of  Animals.'  Though  the  author 
cannot  claim  the  merit  of  being  a  scientific  naturalist,  he  has  pre- 
served  a  number  of  curious  facts,  collected  from  the  works  he  had 
read.  Some  critics  are  of  opinion  that  the  two  works  belong  to  dif- 
ferent authors.  (Schoell,  vol.  ii.  'Greek  Lit')  J.  G.  Schneider 
phblishcd  an  edition  of  the  work  on  animals  in  1784 ;  but  the  latest 
edition  of  the  Greek  text  is  by  F.  Jacobs,  Jena.  There  are  also 
twenty  Greek  letters  extant  attributed  to  ^lian. 

iEMI'LII,  the  name  of  a  patrician  gens,  or  clan,  in  ancient  Home, 
who  pretended  to  derive  their  origin  from  Mamercus,  the  son  of 
Pythagoras.  Of  the  families  included  in  this  gens,  the  most  distin- 
guished were  the  Pauli,  or  PauUi,  the  Lepidi,  and  the  Scauri.  [Lefidi  ; 
ScAURUS.]  Among  the  PauUi  the  most  worthy  of  notice  was  Lucius 
iEmilixia  PauUus,  the  son  of  the  consul  bearing  the  same  name,  who 
fell  in  the  battle  near  Cannae  (b.o.  216),  after  using  bis  utmost  efforts 
to  check  the  rashness  of  his  colleague.  Young  ^milius  was  a  mere 
boy  at  the  death  of  his  father,  yet  by  his  personal  merits  and  the 
powerful  influence  of  his  friends  he  eventually  attained  to  the  highest 
honours  in  his  oountry.  His  sister  Emilia  was  married  to  Publius 
Cornelius  Seipio,  the  conqueror  of  Hannibal,  who  was  consul  for  the 
second  time  B.C.  194 ;  aud  this  very  year  JSmilius,  though  he  had 
held  no  public  office,  was  appointed  one  of  three  commissioners  to 
conduct  a  colony  to  Croton,  in  the  south  of  Italy,  a  city  with  which 
he  might  claim  some  connection  on  the  ground  of  his  descent  from 
the  Pythagoreans.  Two  years  after,  at  the  age  of  about  thirty-six, 
he  was  elected  a  carule  s&dile,  in  preference,  if  we  may  believe  Plu- 
tarch, to  twelve  candidates  of  such  merit  that  every  one  of  them 
became  afterwards  consul  His  sddileship  was  distinguished  by  many 
improvements  in  the  city  and  neighbourhood  of  Rome.  The  follow- 
ing year,  B.0. 191,  he  held  the  office  of  praetor,  and  in  that  capacity 
waa  governor  of  the  south-western  part  of  the  Spanish  peninsula^ 
with  a  considerable  force  under  his  command.  The  appointment  was 
renewed  the  year  after,  with  enlarged  powers,  for  he  now  bore  the  title 
of  Proconsul,  and  was  accompanied  by  double  the  usual  number  of 
lictors.  In  an  engagement  however  with  the  Lusitani,  6000  of  his 
men  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  the  rest  only  saved  behind  the  works  of 
the  camp.  But  this  disgrace  was  retrieved  in  the  third  year  of  his 
government  by  a  signal  defeat  of  the  enemy,  in  which  18,000  of  their 
men  were  left  upon  the  field.  For  this  success  a  public  thanksgiving 
was  voted  by  the  senate  in  honour  of  ^milius.  Soon  after  he  returned 
tx)  Rome  and  found  that  he  had  been  appointed,  in  his  absence,  one  of 
the  ten  commissioners  for  regulating  affiadrs  in  that  part  of  western 
AaiB.  which  had  lately  been  wrested  by  the  two  Scipios  from  Antiochus 
the  Great,  ^milius  was  a  member  also  of  the  college  of  augurs  from 
an  early  ago,  but  we  do  not  find  any  means  of  fixing  the  period  of  his 
election.  As  a  candidate  for  the  consulship  he  met  with  repeated 
repulses,  and  only  attained  that  honour  in  B.a  182,  nine  years  after 
holding  the  office  of  prsdtor.  During  this  and  the  following  year  he 
commanded  an  army  m  Liguiia,  and  succeeded  in  the  complete  reduc- 
tion of  a  powerfnl  people  called  the  Ingauni,  who  have  left  their  name 
in  the  maritime  town  of  Albenga,  formerly  Albium  Ingaunnm.  A 
public  thanksgiving  of  three  days  was  immediately  voted,  and  on  his 


return  to  Rome  he  had  the  honour  of  a  triumph.  For  the  next  ten 
years  we  lose  sight  of  iEmilius,  and  at  the  end  of  this  period  he  is 
only  mentioned  as  being  selected  by  the  inhabitants  of  Farther  Spain 
to  protect  their  interests  at  Rome,  an  honour  which  at  once  proved 
and  added  to  his  influence.  It  was  at  this  period,  B.o.  171,  that  the  last 
Macedonian  war  commenced,  and  though  the  Romans  could  scarcely 
have  anticipated  a  struggle  from  Perseus,  who  inherited  from  hU 
father  only  the  shattered  remains  of  the  great  Macedonian  monarchy, 
yet  three  consuls,  in  three  successive  years,  were  more  than  baffled  by  his 
arms.  In  B.o.  168  a  second  consulship,  and  with  it  the  command  against 
Perseus,  was  entrusted  to  iEmilius.  He  was  now  at  least  sixty  years 
of  age,  but  he  was  supported  by  two  sons  and  two  sons-in-law,  who 
accompanied  him  to  the  war  in  Macedonia^  and  contributed  in  a  marked 
manner  to  his  success.  Perseus  was  strongly  posted  in  the  range  of 
Olympus  to  defend  the  passes  from  Perrhsebia  into  Macedonia,  but 
he  allowed  himself  to  be  outmanosuvred.  ^milius  made  good  his 
passage  through  the  mountains,  and  the  two  armies  were  soon  in  view 
of  each  other  near  Pydna.  On  the  night  before  the  battle  an  eclipse 
of  the  moon  occurred.  The  Roman  soldiers,  forewarned  of  its  occur- 
rence, regarded  it  with  amusement  rather  than  fear.  In  the  Mace- 
donian camp,  on  the  other  hand,  superstition  produced  the  usual  effect 
of  horror  and  alarm ;  and  on  the  following  day  the  result  of  the  battle 
corresponded  to  the  feelings  of  the  night  In  a  single  hour  the  hopes 
of  Perseus  were  destroyed  for  ever.  The  monarch  fled  with  scarcely 
a  companion,  and  on  the  third  day  reached  Amphipolis.  Thence  he 
proceeded  to  Samothrace,  where  he  soon  after  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  conqueror.  The  date  of  the  battle  of  Pydna  has  been  fixed  by 
the  edipse  to  the  22d  of  June.  After  reducing  Macedonia  to  the  form 
of  a  Roman  province,  ^milius  proceeded  on  his  return  to  Epirus. 
Here,  imder  the  order  of  the  senate,  he  treacherously  surprised  seventy 
towns,  and  delivered  up  to  his  army  150,000  of  the  inliabitants  as 
slaves,  and  all  their  property  as  plunder.  On  his  arrival  in  Rome 
however  he  found  in  this  army,  with  whom  he  was  far  from  popular, 
the  chief  opponents  of  his  claim  to  a  triumph.  This  honour  he  at 
last  obtained,  and  Perseus  with  his  young  children,  some  of  them  too 
young  to  be  sensible  of  their  situation,  were  paraded  for  three  succes- 
sive days  through  the  streets  of  Rome.  But  the  triumphant  general 
had  a  severe  lesson  from  affliction  in  the  midst  of  his  honour.  Of 
two  sons  by  a  second  wife  (he  had  long  divorced  Papira),  one,  aged  12, 
died  five  days  before  the  triumph ;  the  other,  aged  1 4,  a  few  days  after ; 
so  that  he  had  now  no  son  to  hand  down  his  name  to  posterity.  JSmi- 
lius  lived  eight  years  after  his  victory  over  Perseus,  in  which  period 
we  need  only  mention  his  censorship,  b.o.  164.  At  his  death,  b.o.  160, 
his  two  sons,  who  had  been  adopted  into  other  families,  Fabius  and 
Scipio,  honoured  his  memory  in  the  Roman  fashion  by  the  exhibition 
of  funeral  games;  and  the  'Adelphi'  of  Terence,  the  last  comedy  the 
poet  wrote,  was  first  presented  to  the  Roman  public  on  this  occasion, 
^milius  found  in  his  grateful  fiiend  Polybius  one  willing  and  able  to 
commemorate,  perhaps  to  exaggerate,  his  virtues.  Few  Romans  have 
received  so  favourable  a  character  from  history.  (Polybius :  Livy : 
Plutarch.) 

iENE'AS,  a  Trojan  prince  of  the  royal  blood,  son  of  Anchises  and 
Venus.  According  to  Homer  he  commanded  the  Dardanians,  and  his 
name  occurs  frequently  in  the  '  Iliad,'  but  not  in  the  first  rank  of 
heroes.  He  owes  his  celebrity  to  those  stories  which  make  him  the 
founder  of  the  Roman  empire  in  Italy,  and  to  his  being  the  hero  of 
Virgil's  poem.  According  to  the  Latin  poets,  on  the  night  when  Troy 
was  taken,  or,  as  others  say,  before  its  capture,  ^neas  quitted  the  city, 
bearing  on  his  shoulders  his  aged  father,  and  the  images  of  his  house- 
hold gods,  accompanied  by  his  wife  Creusa,  who  perished  by  the  way, 
and  his  son  lulus,  also  called  Ascanius.  The  older  authors  do  not 
speak  of  the  multitude  of  followers  and  number  of  ships  with  which 
Virgil  has  adorned  his  narrative.  According  to  them  he  quitted  the 
Trojan  shores  in  a  single  ship  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  unknown 
regions  of  the  west.  After  many  wanderings  he  reached  the  coast  of 
Latium  with  100  followers,  and  was  favourably  received  by  Latinus^ 
king  of  the  oountry,  who  assigned  a  small  tract  of  ground  as  a  settle- 
ment for  the  Trojans.  But  war  soon  broke  out  between  the  strangers 
and  the  natives.  Tumus,  prince  of  the  Rutuli,  joined  Latinus  tc 
expel  the  foreigners ;  but  the  allied  princes  were  defeated,  and  Latinus 
was  slain  in  the  first  battle.  Lavinia,  his  daughter,  became  the  bride 
of  the  victor,  and  the  citadel  of  Lauren  tum  fell  into  his  hands,  ^neas 
now  built  the  city  of  Lavinium,  which  was  hardly  completed  when 
Tumus  again  appeared  in  arms,  assisted  by  Mezentius,  king  of  Caere. 
Another  battle  ensued,  in  which  Turnus  fell;  but  the  Latins  were 
defeated,  and  ^Eneai  was  drowned,  or  at  least  disappeared  in  the  river 
Numicius.  He  was  afterwards  adored  as  Jupiter  Indiges :  a  temple 
was  raised  to  him  on  the  bank  of  the  river ;  and  the  Latins,  and  in 
later  ages  the  consuls  of  Rome,  offered  yearly  sacrifices  to  him  under 
that  name.  lulus,  his  son  by  Creusa,  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and 
founded  a  city,  celebrated  in  the  history  of  Latium,  called  Alba  Longa. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Sylvius,  son  of  JSneas  and  Lavinia,  from  whom 
a  long  line  of  Latin  kings  descended.  Such  is  a  sketch  of  the  chief 
traditions  about  this  reputed  Trojan  prince  and  his  settlement  in  Italy, 
(Niebuhr,  Boman  Historyj  vol  i  p.  176.  Hare  and  Thirlwall*s 
translation.) 

The  only  allusion  in  Homer  to  the  history  of  ^neas  after  the  Trojan 
war,  is  a  prediction  that  he  and  his  children  shall  reign  for  centuries 
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over  tlie  Trojans ;  notbing  is  ssud  of  the  place  of  their  settlement. 
Some  have  supposed  that  he  remained  iu  the  Troad,  and  that  the  story 
of  his  emipn^ting  to  Italy  is  entirely  destitute  of  foundation. 

^PI'NUS,  FRANCIS  MARIA  ULRIC  THEODORE,  a  celebrated 
electrician  of  the  18th  century,  who  was  born  at  Rostock  in  Lower 
Saxony,  December  12,  1724,  but  of  whose  life  few  particulars  have 
been  preserved ;  ho  died  at  Dorpat  in  Livonia,  in  1802. 

Several  memoirs  by  ^Epinus,  relating  to  mathematical  and  philo- 
sophical subjects,  were  printed  in  the  7th,  8th,  9th,  and  10th  volumes 
of  the  *  Novi  Commeutarii  Petropol.,'  and  in  the  *  MiSmoires '  of  the 
Berlin  Academy  for  1755  and  1756.  In  the  volume  for  the  latter  year, 
and  also  in  a  '  Recueil  de  Mdmoires,'  published  at  St.  Petersburg  in 
1762,  is  his  paper  entitled  'De  quibusdam  Experimentis  Electricis,'  &a, 
which  contains  the  discovery  of  the  electrical  polarity  of  tourmaline, 
a  mineral  which  has  since  been  so  much  noticed  on  account  of  its 
properties  with  respect  to  polarised  lighK  ^pinus  found  that  on 
exposing  a  piece  of  the  mineral  to  a  heat  between  99 i°  and  212°  Fahr., 
one  extremity  of  it  acquired  the  vitreous  and  the  other  the  resinous 
electricity.  In  the  10th  volume  of  the  '  Novi  Comments'  is  his  paper 
concerning  the  effect  of  parallax  on  the  duration  of  a  transit  of  Venus 
over  the  disc  of  the  sun,  in  consequence  of  the  positiou  of  the 
observer  on  the  earth's  surface ;  and  in  the  same  volume  is  one  on 
the  accidental  colours  produced  by  looking  directly  at  the  sun.  Also, 
in  the  12th  volume  of  the  same  work  there  is  contained  an  account  of 
the  electrical  properties  of  the  Brazilian  emerald,  a  crystal  which  has 
been  since  found  to  be  merely  a  variety  of  tourmaline.  In  1758  he 
published  at  St.  Petersburg  an  academical  discourse  concerning  the 
similarity  of  electricity  and  magnetism ;  and  in  1761,  at  the  same 
place,  a  treatise  entitled  '  Cogitationes  de  Dlstributione  Caloris  per 
Tellurcm.' 

But  JSpinuB  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  his  'Tentamen  Theoriso 
Electricitatis  et  Sfagnetismi,'  which,  in  1759,  was  published  also  at 
Stb  Petersburg.  In  this  work  he  sets  out  by  assuming  that  tiiere 
exists  in  all  ladies  a  fluid  whose  particles  mutually  repel  one  another 
with  forces  decreasing  as  the  distances  between  them  increase,  and, 
according  to  the  same  law,  attract  the  particles  of  ^e  bodies  with 
which  they  are  in  combination.  He  assumes  also  that  the  electrical 
fluid  penetrates  with  difficulty  through  the  bodies  called  electrics,  as 
glass,  resin,  &c. ;  and  that  it  meets  with  no  sensible  obstruction  in 
passing  through  such  as  are  called  non-electrics  or  conductors^  as  the 
metals,  unbaked  wood,  &c ;  and  he  has  succeeded  in  showing,  by  the 
strict  process  of  mathematical  analysis,  that  the  phenomena  of  cleo- 
tricity  depend  chiefly  on  the  tendency  of  the  fluid  to  attain  a  state  of 
equilibrium,  by  passing  from  a  body  which  contains  an  excess  to  those 
about  it  which  may  have  less  than  the  natural  quantity.  The  intricate 
subject  of  the  distribution  of  electricity  and  magnetism  on  the  sur&ces 
of  bodies  of  given  forms,  as  spheres  or  spheroids,  is  however  left  un- 
touched ;  and  though  the  results  of  the  investigations,  so  far  as  they 
extend,  accord  satisfactorily  with  phenomena,  yet  there  remains  an 
unsurmounted  difficulty  in  the  fact  that,  when  a  body  is  deprived  of 
the  electrical  fluid,  its  particles  are  held  together  by  cohesion,  while 
the  theory  requires  that  in  such  a  state  the  particles  should  exert  on 
one  another  repulsive  forcesi 

In  the  'Philosophical  Transactions'  for  1771,  there  ia  an  elaborate 
paper  containing  a  mathematical  theory  of  electricity,  on  the  same 

Erinciples  as  those  assumed  by  iEpinus,  which  was  written  by 
[r.  Cavendish  without  any  knowledge  of  what  had  been  previously 
done  by  the  continental  philosopher;  and  an  abridgement  of  the 
Theory  of  ^pinus  was  published  by  M.  Hiiuy  in  1787,  under  the  title 
*  Exposition  de  la  Thdorie  de  TElectricit^.' 

uSi^pinus  discovered  the  means  of  charging  a  plate  of  air  with 
electricity,  when  it  is  confined  between  two  boards.  He  appears  to 
have  directed  his  attention  to  mechanical  subjects ;  for  he  discovered 
that  when  any  forces,  acting  upon  the  arms  of  a  balance,  keep  them  in 
equilibrio,  the  sum  of  the  forces,  decomposed  in  the  direction  of  the 
arms,  is  a  maximum. 

{Biographic  Umverielle,  The  brief  notices  of  the  discoveriea  of 
.£pinus  are  taken  from  the  works  named  abova) 

.^GSCHINES,  the  Philosopher,  was  one  of  the  scholars  of  Socrates, 
and,  as  the  story  goes,  the  son  of  a  sausage-maker.  Three  dialogues, 
still  extant,  that  have  usually  gone  under  his  name,  after  passing 
through  the  furnace  of  modem  criticism,  have  been  declared  not  to 
be  written  by  him.  The  language  of  these  dialogues  proves  them 
however  to  belong  to  an  age  when  Greek  was  still  written  with  great 
purity. 

/E'SCHINES,  commonly  called  the  Orator,  was  bom  at  Athens, 
E  c.  393.  The  name  of  itschiues's  father  was  Atrometus.  According 
to  the  account  of  his  enemies,  he  had  been  a  slave,  and  had  obtained 
his  freedom ,'  but  his  son  asserts  that  he  was  a  trtie-bom  Athenian. 
However  this  may  be,  he  was  poor  enough  to  be  a  schoolmaster,  with 
which  Demosthenes  upbraids  his  rival  as  if  it  were  a  low  and  sordid 
profession.  uEschincs,  when  he  was  a  little  older,  if  we  trust  the 
testimony  of  Demostliencs,  became  a  kind  of  clerk  to  some  of  the 
inferior  magistrates.  His  next  step  was  somewhat  bolder :  having  a 
good  voice  and  4  flue  person,  he  tried  his  fortune  on  the  stage. 
"Whether  he  stepped  from  the  stage  direct  into  the  more  busy  theatre 
of  public  life,  we  do  not  know  ,*  but  he  did  finally  come  forward, 
though  not  at  an  early  age,  as  a  public  man.    By  having  discharged 


his  functions  as  a  clerk,  and  having  been  in  the  service  of  the  oraton 
Aristophon  and  Kubiilus  in  some  similar  capacity,  he  hod  acquired 
some  knowlcHp^e  of  the  laws  of  his  country.  In  short,  he  was  a  bold 
adventurer,  gifted  with  many  of  those  quidities  that  are  calculated  to 
insure  success  in  the  dubious  game  of  political  warfare. 

Only  three  orations  of  .^Eschinea  are  extant^  all  of  which  relate  to 
important  events  in  his  public  life.     He  was  accused  by  Demosthenes, 
one  of  his  fellow  ambassadors,  of  malversation  and  corruption  in  his 
second  embassy  to  King  Philip,  the  object  of  which  was  to  obtain 
Philip's  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  to  this  attack  he 
replied  in  his  oration  entitled  'On  Malversation  in  his  Embassy.' 
Timarchus,  a  friend  of  Demosthenes,  had  joined  in  the  attack  on 
Machines ;  but  the  orator  speedily  rid  himself  of  this  adversary  by 
prosecuting  him  for  a  disreputable  course  of  life,    ^schines  gained 
his  cause,  and  Timarchus,  according  to  some  accounts,  condudod  the 
affair  by  hanging  himself.      The  oration  on  this  subject  is  called 
'Against  Timarchus.'    The  delay  caused  by  the  prosecution  of  Timar- 
chus deferred  the  prosecution  of  ^schines  till  about  three  years  after 
his  return  from  the  second  embassy,  which  was  no  doubt  favourable 
to  the  accused,  as  it  tended  to  destroy  the  popular  feeling  against 
^schi&es,  who  finally  escaped  from  a  verdict  against  him.    The  third 
oration  is  entitled  'Against  Ctesiphon,'  but  ia  in  fact  an  attack  on 
Demosthenes,  who  replied  in  his  famous  oration  called  '  The  Crown.' 
The  pretext  on  which  .^Bschines  attacked  Clesiphon  was  this :— For 
some  publio  services  which  Demosthenes  had  rendered  to  the  state,  it 
was  proposed  by  Ctesiphon  that  he  should  receive  a  golden  crowp, 
but  this  proposition  was  considered  by  .^schines  to  contain  clauses 
contrary  to  existing  laws.    He  also  denied  the  claim  of  Demosthenea 
on  the  ground  of  publio  services.    As  early  as  b.o.  888,  .£schines  bad 
declared  his  intention  to  prosecute  Ctesipnon,  but  the  cause  was  net 
tried  tiU  B.a  830,  after  the  death  of  Philip,  whilst  Alexander  was  in 
the  mid&t  of  his  Asiatic,  conquests.    .£schinea  lost  his  cause,  and  not 
having  obtained  one-fifth  pairt  of  the  votes  of  the  jury,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  Athens,  being  unable  to  pay  the  penalty  in  that  case 
required  by  the  law.    He  retreated  to  the  island  of  RhcNdes,  where,  it 
is  said,  he  resumed  the  profession  of  his  earlier  days,  by  opening; 
dosses  for  instruction  in  elocution,  and  became  the  founder  of  n 
school  of  eloquence.     He  is  said  to  have  died  at  Samoa,  B.C.  817. 

[DEM0STHE17ES.J 

The  Qreek  and  Roman  critics  considered  the  Khodian  school  of 
eloquence,  of  which  uEschines  was  the  reputed  founder,  to  be  charac- 
terised by-  a  happy  mean  between  the  florid  Asiatic  and  the  dry  and 
more  sententious  Athenian  style.  The  style  of  uEschines  is  distin- 
guished by  great  perspicuity  and  correctness  of  language.  His 
narrative  and  descriptive  powers  deserve  high  praise,  nor  ore  we 
disposed  to  undervalue  his  powers  of  abuse,  though  in  this  he  falls  far 
below  his  great  rival.  We  have  the  strongest  testimony  to  his  per- 
sonal qualifioations  as  an  orator,  in  the  reluctant  but  unambiguous 
manner  in  which  Demosthenes  acknowledges  his  own  inferiority. 

There  are  numerous  editions  of  .^Ssohines :  the  latest  and  best,  aa 
far  as  the  mere  text  is  concerned,  is  included  in  Bekker's  edition  of 
the  <Attic  Orators,'  Oxford,  1822.  One  of  the  best  editions  of 
JSschines  alone  is  by  J.  H.  Bremius,  1824,  2  vols.,  8vo.  The  Abti' 
Auger  translated  the  orations  and  letters  of  .Machines  into  French, 
and  inserted  them  in  the  second  volume  of  his  '  Demosthenes.'  Tho 
oration  of  .^schines  against  Ctesiphon,  with  the  reply  of  Demosthenes, 
was  translated  into  Latin  by  Cicero,  and  into  German  by  Fr.  Baumer, 
1811.  The  oration  against  Ctesiphon  has  been  translated  into  English 
by  Portal  and  Leland. 

There  are  twelve  letters  extant  attributed  to  .^schines,  the  genuine- 
ness of  which,  we  fear,  would  not  stand  the  test  of  a  thorough 
examination.  It  was  usual,  in  the  later  ages  of  Qi'eek  literature,  for 
teachers  of  rhetoric  to  employ  themselves  on  fictions  of  this  kind. 

iE'SCHTLUS,  the  son  of  Euphorion,  and  a  native  of  Eleusis  in 
Attica,  was  bom  about  B.O.  625,  and  died  in  Sicily  probably  about 
B.O.  456.  As  the  great  father  of  the  Athenian  drama^  jSischylus 
occupies  one  of  the  most  prominent  places  in  the  history  of  the  lite- 
rature of  his  country.  The  particulars  of  his  life  that  have  come 
down  to  us  are  however  few  and  unimportant^  with  the  exception  that 
he  fought  bravely  in  the  battles  of  Marathon  and  Salamis.  At  25 
years  of  age  he  contended  for  the  prize  of  Tragedy.  In  his  4lBt  year 
he  gained  his  first  victory,  which  was  followed  by  twelve  similar 
triumphs.  In  his  57th  year,  indignant  at  the  prize  being  awarded  to 
his  younger  rival,  Sophocles,  he  retired  to  the  court  of  Hiero,  king  of 
Syracuse,  who,  being  a  patron  of  poets  and  learned  men,  hod  collected 
around  lum  the  most  illustrious  writers  of  that  day,  such  as  Pindar 
and  Simonides.  An  odd  stoiy  is  told  of  the  cause  of  the  poet's  death: 
an  eagle  carrying  off  a  tortoise  let  it  fall  on  the  great  dramatist's  head, 
mistaking  the  bald  pate  for  a  stone. 

Seven  tragedies  of  .^schylus,  out  of  a  veiy  lai^ge  number  that  he 
wrote,  still  remain,  entitled  respectively,  '.The  Prometheus  Bound,' 
'  The  Seven  against  Thebes,' '  The  Persians,' '  The  Female  Suppliants,' 
*  The  Agamemnon,'  '  Choephori '  (libation-bearers),  and  '  Kunaenides,* 
or  '  Funes.'  The  throe  last  form  a  continuous  drama  or  action,  which 
contains  (1)  the  return  of  Agamemnon  from  Troy,  and  his  murder  by 
his  wife  Clytemnestra ;  (2)  the  revenge  of  Orestes,  the  son  of  Agv 
memnon,  who  kills  his  mother  and  tho  adulterer  ^gisthus;  aud  (3) 
tho  persecution  of  Orestes  by  the  Furies,  and  his  release  therefrom  by 
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the  Bentenoe  of  the  high  court  of  Areopagus,  and  the  casting  vote  of 
lUnerva.  It  was  iisual  with  the  candidates  for  the  dramatic  price  at 
Athens  to  write  three  tragedies  on  some  connected  subjeoti  to  which 
they  added  a  fouiih,  called  a  satyrio  drama,  on  some  subject  treated 
in  a  taragi-comic  style.  The  'Prometheus  Bound '  of  .Aaohylus  belongs 
to  a  set  of  this  description,  for  we  know  that  there  was  a  play  entitlwi 
'PtomeUieas  the  iWstealer/  and  a  third  named  'mmetheus 
Loosed.' 

The  Qreek  drama,  in  its  origin,  oonsisted  simply  of  a  chorus  or 
eompany,  who  celebrated  the  festlTals  of  a  deity  or  hero  by  appro- 
priate BongB  and  dances.  The  introduction  of  a  personage  to  tell 
some  stoiy  or  history  was  an  innovation,  and  the  connecting  this 
narrator  more  closely  with  the  chorus  was  another  step  towaids  the 
drama,  a  Chreek  word,  which  signifies  an  action,  or,  in  its  more 
technical  sense^  the  representation  of  a  series  of  events  ending  in 
some  striking  catastrophe.  But  .^Sschylus  carried  improvements  still 
farther,  by  introducing  a  second  speaker,  and  thus  making  the 
dialogue^  as  it  really  is,  the  essential  part  of  tragedy.  To  the  chorus 
however  iEschylus  stOl  allowed  a  great  degree  of  importance,  as  we 
may  see  from  his  extant  plays,  in  which  the  choral  songs  occupy  a 
large  part  He  adds  also  to  stage  effect  by  improving  the  dress  of  the 
actors,  and  giving  them  masks.  Thespis,  his  predecessor,  went  about 
Hbe  ooimtry  in  a  waggon,  and  daubed  the  fieuses  of  his  company  witii 
lees  of  winei 

The  plot  or  plan  of  his  plays  is  exceedingly  simple ;  the  personages 
are  few  in  number,  and  the  events  follow  one  another  without  any 
complexity  or  occasioning  any  great  surprise.  His  language  is  always 
forcible,  and  the  dialogue  clear  where  the  Greek  text  has  escaped 
damage ;  but  unfortunately  few  works  of  ancient  writers  have  suffered 
more  serious  injury  from  frequent  copying  than  the  plays  of  JSschylus. 
In  consequence  of  this  the  choral  parts  are  often  exceedingly  obacure, 
and  this  obscurity  is  increased  by  the  wild  and  gigantic  conceptions 
of  the  poet,  which  often  seem  as  if  they  strove  with  the  imperfections 
of  language,  and  endeavoured  to  find  utterance  by  a  heaping  together 
of  strong- epithets  and  the  use  of  long  compound  words.  In  spite  of 
these  defects,  which  make  the  poetry  of  .^schylus  at  times  border  on 
bombast  and  afforded  a  fair  subject  of  ridicule  to  Aristophanes  in  his 
play  <»lled  the  *  Frogs,'  we  may  often  admire  a  real  sublimity  of  con- 
ception, a  boldness  of  imagination,  and  a  power  to  paint  what  is  grand 
and  terrific,  in  language  which  for  foroe^  simplicity,  and  truth,  has 
never  been  surpassed. 

The  play  of  the  '  Persians'  derives  a  peculiar  interest  from  being 
the  only  extant  Greek  tragedy  which  treats  of  a  subject  contempora- 
neous with  the  age  of  the  writer.  It  was  written  or  acted  probably 
about  eight  years  after  the  battle  of  Salamis,  and  may  be  considered 
as  the  most  durable  monument  of  the  defeat  of  the  Asiatic  invader. 
The  poet  writes  as  he  fought,  with  a  noble  spirit  of  patriotism. 

There  are  numerous  editions  of  the  works  of  .fischylus.  The  first 
was  printed  at  Venice  in  1518,  8vo,  at  the  press  of  Aldus,  after  his 
death;  but  the  'Agamemnon'  and  'Choephori'  are  both  incomplete 
in  this  edition,  and  what  there  is  of  the  '  Agamemnon'  is  oddly  enough 
tagged  to  the  '  Choephori,'  which  has  lost  its  beginning,  consequently 
this  edition  contains  only  six  plays.  The  best  recent  editions  are  by 
Wellauer,Lip&,1823;  W.Dindorf,  Lips.,  1827;  and  Scholefield,  OamU, 
1830.  There  is  an  English  poetical  version  of  .Achylos  by  John 
Potter,  and  also  several  poetical  versions  of  the  'Agamemnon.'  A  prose 
version  is  published  in  '  Bohn's  Classical  library.'  The  Germans  have 
several  poetical  translations  of  .&chylus ;  the  latest  is  by  Voss,  1826. 
There  u  a  translation  of  the  'Agamemnon'  (1816)  by  William 
Humboldt. 

.fiSCTJLA'PIlTS,  or,  according  to  the  Greek  form  of  his  name, 
Aadipioi,  was  tiie  god  of  medicine  in  ancient  mythology.  Several 
iEaccdapii  are  said  to  have  existed ;  and  it  would  not  be  easy  to  deter- 
mine whether  tradition  pointed  to  so  many  distinct  persons,  or  merely 
handed  down  different  versions  of  the  parentage  of  the  same  man. 
Cioero  mentions  three  :  the  first,  son  of  Apollo,  invented  the  probe, 
and  the  art  of  bandaging  wounds ;  the  second,  son  of  Mercury,  was 
struck  dead  by  lightning ;  the  third  was  of  mortal  parentage,  son  of 
Arsippus  and  Arsinoe,  and  first  practised  purging  and  tooth-diawine. 
The  Egyptians  also  had  their  iEsculapius  (as  the  Greeks  call  him), 
the  son  of  Hermes.  Of  the  most  important  of  these  we  proceed  to 
give  a  brief  sketch. 

AsclepioB  was  the  son  of  Apollo  by  Coronis,  daughter  of  Phlegyas. 
His  mother,  having  succeeded  in  concealing  her  pregnancy,  exposed 
the  child  upon  Mount  Myrtium,  afterwards  called  Titthium,  in  Argolis^ 
near  Epidaums.  A  shepherd,  missing  his  dog  and  one  of  his  goats, 
sought  tiie  wanderers  throughout  the  country;  and  at  last  found  tiiem, 
the  dog  keeping  watch  over  a  child  enveloped  in  fiames,  which  the 
goat  was  su&ling.  The  herdsman,  "thinking  that  it  was  something 
divine^"  and  being  frightened,  went  away ;  but  he  spread  the  marv ^ 
abroad,  and  it  was  soon  noised  over  all  the  globe  that  Asclepios  could 
neal  every  disease,  and  besides  bring  the  dead  to  life. 

Another  version  of  the  stoiy  says  that  Apollo,  in  a  fit  of  jealousy, 
having  caused  the  mother^s  death,  the  unborn  child  was  snatched  by 
Mercury  (or,  aocovding  to  Pindar,  by  Apollo  himself)  from  her  funend 
plleu  This  droumstance  may  be  connected  with  the  other  story,  which 
assigns  the  parentage  of  iBsculapius  to  Mercury. 

According  to  PiiSdar,  Apollo  sent  the  child  to  be  educated  by  the 
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Centaur  Chiron,  who  instructed  him  in  medicine,  as  at  an  after-period 
he  did  Achilles.  Having  reached  manhood,  he  went  with  Castor  and 
Pollux  on  the  Argonautio  expedition.  Uetumiug  to  Greece,  he  prac- 
tised with  eminent  success ;  not  merely  curing  all  diseases,  but  recalling 
the  dead  to  lif«»  Among  others,  he  did  this  service  to  Hippolytos,  son 
of  Theseus.  The  gods  regarded  this  as  an  invasion  of  their  privileges, 
and  at  last  Zeus  (or  Jupiter)  struck  the  bold  practitioner  dead  with 
lightning,  in  oonsequence  of  a  complaint  lodgsd  by  Pluto,  that  the 
iiSemal  regions  were  depopulated  bv  these  new  proceedings.  Apollo 
revenged  the  death  of  his  son  by  killing  all  the  Cyclopes,  who  forged 
thunderbolts  for  Zeus.  Finally,  Asclepios  was  raised  ta  heaven,  and 
made  a  constellation,  under  the  name  of  Ophiuchus,  the  serpent* 
holder;  though  some  say  that  Ophiuchus  is  Hercules. 

In  the  latter  ages  of  paganism,  when  scepticism  was  very  prevalent^ 
and  it  was  the  £uhion  to  see  allegory  in  every  mythological  story,  the 
whole  was  thus  explained  : — iEsoolapius  signified  the  air,  tiie  medium 
of  health  and  life.  The  Sun  was  Us  father,  because  the  sun,  shaping 
his  course  agreeably  to  the  changes  of  the  seasons,  produces  a  healthy 
state  of  the  atmosphere.  The  same  spirit  is  visible  in  the  names  given 
to  his  daughters,  which  all  but  one  bear  reference  to  the  father's  art: 
— Hygieia,  health;  Panakeia,  universal  remedy;  laso,  healing;  Aigle, 
splendour. 

In  Greeoe,  the  original  seat  of  Asclepios's  worship  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  his  birthplace  at  Epidaurus,  where  a  splendid  temple  was 
erected  to  his  honour,  adorned  with  a  chryselephantme  (or  gold  and 
ivory)  statue.  He  was  represented  sitting ;  one  hand  holding  a  staff, 
the  other  resting  on  a  serpent's  head;  a  dog  couched  at  his  feet  In 
coins  and  other  ancient  remains  he  is  commonly  seen  with  a  long  beard, 
holding  a  staff  with  a  serpent  twined  about  it  Often  he  is  accompanied 
by  a  cock ;  sometimes  by  an  owL  The  cock  was  commonly  sacrificed 
to  him.  These  animals  seem  meant  to  typify  the  qualities  which  a 
physician  should  possess ;  the  owl  being  emblematic  of  wisdom,  the 
cock  of  vigilance,  the  serpent  of  sagacitv,  and,  besides,  of  long  life. 
The  serpent  was  especially  sacred  to  Asclepios.  At  Epidaurus  there 
was  a  peculiar  breed  of  yeUowish-brown  snakes,  of  large  size,  harmless, 
and  easily  tamed,  which  frequented  the  temple,  and  in  the  form  of 
which  the  god  was  supposed  to  manifest  himsel£  In  this  shape  he 
was  conveyed  to  Sicyon,  and  at  a  later  period,  about  B.0. 400,  to  Rome, 
when  that  city,  being  afflicted  bv  pestilence,  sent  an  embassy,  at  the 
command  of  an  oracle,  to  fetch  Asclepios  to  their  help.  On  the 
ambassadors  being  introduced  into  the  temple,  a  serpent  came  from 
under  the  statue,  and  glided  through  the  city,  and  on  board  their  ship. 
Arriving  in  the  Tiber,  he  swam  ashore  to  the  island  upon  which  his 
temple  afterwards  was  built  A  few  inscriptions  have  been  found  in 
this  island  relating  cures,  and  the  means  employed.  The  meaua  are 
of  such  a  nature  that  the  cures  must  have  been  impostures,  or  have 
been  wrought  by  the  force  of  imagination.  It  was  customary  to  place 
similar  inscriptions  in  idl  temples  of  Asclepios.  At  Epidaurus  there 
were  stones  in  the  sacred  precinct  erected  in  commemoration  of  cures 
performed  by  the  god,  recording  in  the  Doric  dialect  the  names  and 
diseases  of  the  patients,  and  detailing  the  methods  of  cure  employed. 
Six  of  these  remained  when  Pausanias  visited  the  place,  and,  besides, 
an  ancient  pillar,  commemorating  the  gift  of  twenty  horses  by 
Hippolytus,  in  gratitude  for  his  restoration  to  life. 

Of  the  extent  of  Asclepios's  knowledge,  and  of  his  method  of  practice, 
or  rather  of  that  which  prevailed  in  the  early  ages  before  the  Trojan 
war,  we  know  littie.  His  sons,  Machaon  and  Podaleirios,  who  fought 
before  Troy,  and  are  often  mentioned  in  Homer,  seem  only  to  have 
meddled  with  external  injuries.  Pindar,  in  a  passage  of  rather  doubtful 
meaning,  seems  to  oonfine  the  father's  skill  wittun  the  same  limits, 
when  he  speaks  of  him  as  healing  those  afflicted  with  self-produced 
ulcers,  wounds  from  brass  or  stone,  or  injuries  from  summer  heat  or 
oold.  His  remedies,  on  the  same  authority,  were  incantations,  soothing 
drinks,  external  applications,  and  the  knife.  There  is  a  remarkable 
passage  in  which  Plato  ('Rep.,'  ill  §  14),  inveighing  against  the 
effeminacy  of  his  own  times^  contrasts  the  attention  of  physicians  to 
diet  exerclM,  &c.,  with  the  negligence  of  the  sons  of  Asclepios  in 
these  respects;  quoting  a  passage  from  Homer,  in  which  Machaon, 
returning  from  battie  severely  wounded,  partakes  imme^tely  of  a 
mess  of  meal  and  cheese,  mixed  up  in  strong  Pramnian  wine.  ('  IL,' 
XL  639.) 

For  some  centuries  after  the  Trojan  war  medical  scienoe,  if  it  deserves 
that  name,  seems  to  have  been  confined  to  the  temples  of  Asclepios,  in 
which  his  descendants,  the  Asdepiadss,  who  formed  the  priestiiood, 
were  alone  allowed  to  practise ;  until  in  later  times  pupils  were  admitted 
into  the  brotherhood,  having  been  solemnly  initiated,  and  sworn  to 
conform  to  its  rules.  The  most  celebrated  temples,  besides  that  at 
Epidaurus,  were  those  of  Rhodes,  Cnidos,  and  Cos,  where  Hippoci-ates, 
a  native  of  the  island,  is  said  to  have  profited  by  the  records  preserved 
in  the  temple.  Croton  and  Cyrene  also  possessed  schools  of  medicine. 
The  practice  seems  to  have  been  intended  chiefly  to  work  on  the 
imagination.  The  god  often  gave  his  own  prescriptions  in  dreams  and 
visions,  and  the  patients  were  to  be  prepared  by  religious  rites  for  this 
divine  intercourse. 

iESO'PUS,  now  commonly  called  JBlsop,  a  Grecian  author,  who  lived 
about  the  middle  of  the  6th  century  before  Christ  contemporary  with 
Solon  and  Pisistratus.  He  is  usually  acknowledged  as  the  inventor 
of  those  short  moxal  fictions  to  which  we  especially  appropriate  the 
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name  of  *Fablo9.'  The  popular  Btoriea  of  bim  are  derived  from  a  *Life/ 
written  and  prefixed  to  a  collection  of  Fables,  bearing  the  name  of 
JEao^,  by  Mazimua  Planudee^  a  Coustantinopolitan  monk,  about  the 
middle  of  the  14th  century.  Thia  contains  a  distorted  view  of  the 
few  incidents  in  his  history  which  can  be  said  to  be  known,  mixed 
with  a  long  series  of  dull  buffoonery,  and  improbable  or  impossible 
adventures ;  and  represents  ^sop  himself  as  a  monster  of  personal 
deformity,  apparently  for  the  sake  of  contrasting  his  wit  and  acuteness 
with  his  bodily  defects.  This  life  is  now  given  up,  by  general  consent^ 
as  totally  unworthy  of  credit  There  is  no  allusion  to  these  personal 
peculiarities  in  any  classical  author,  and  strong  negative  reasons  have 
been  urged  for  believing  that  none  such  existed*  See  BenUey's 
'Dissertation  upon  Maop,*  subjoined  to  that  upon  Phalaris. 

The  place  of  his  birth,  like  that  of  Homer,  is  matter  of  question; 
Samoa,  Sardis,  Cotiseum  in  Phrygia,  and  Mesembria  in  Thraoie^  laying 
claim  alike  to  that  honour.  The  early  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in 
slavery,  and  the  names  of  three  of  his  masters  have  been  preserved : — 
Dinarchus,  an  Athenian,  in  whose  service  he  is  said  to  have  acquired  a 
correct  and  pure  knowledge  of  Qreek ;  Xauthus,  a  Samian,  who  figures 
in  Planudes  as  a  philosopher ;  and  ladmon,  or  Idmon,  another  Samian, 
by  whom  he  was  enfranchised.  He  acquired  a  high  reputation  in 
Greece  for  that  spades  of  composition  which,  after  him,  was  called 
.£sopian,  and  in  consequence  was  solicited  by  Cnnsus  to  take  up  his 
abode  at  the  Lydian  court.  Here  he  is  said  to  have  met  Solon,  and 
to  have  rebuked  the  sage  for  his  uncourtly  way  of  inculcating  moral 
lessons. 

JSsop  is  said  to  have  visited  Athens  during  the  usurpation  of 
Pisistratus,  and  to  have  composed  the  fable  of  'Jupiter  and  the  Frogs' 
for  the  instruction  of  the  citizens.  (Phsodrus,  L  2.)  Being  chared 
by  Crcesus  with  an  embassy  to  Delphi,  in  the  course  of  which  he  was 
to  distribute  a  sum  of  money  to  every  Delphian,  a  quarrel  arose  between 
him  and  the  citizens,  in  consequence  of  which  he  returned  the  money 
to  his  patron,  alleging  that  those  for  whom  it  was  meant  were  unworthy 
of  it  The  disappointed  party  in  return  got  up  ^  charge  of  sacrilege, 
upon  which  they  put  him  to  death.  A  pestilence  which  ensued  was 
attributed  to  this  crime,  and  in  consequence  they  made  proclamation 
at  all  the  public  assemblies  of  the  Grecian  nation,  of  their  willingness 
to  make  compensation  for  iCsop's  death  to  any  one  who  should  appear 
to  claim  it  A  grandson  of  his  master  ladmon  at  length  claimed  and 
received  it^  no  person  more  closely  connected  with  the  sufferer  having 
appeared.    This  singular  tale  rests  on  the  authority  of  Herodotus. 

The  time  of  ^sop'a  death  is  uncertain.  Some  place  it  as  early  as 
the  53rd  Olympiad,  about  b.c.  565.  If  however  there  be  any  truth 
in  the  scattered  notices  which  we  have  combined,  he  was  at  Athens 
during  the  usurpation  of  Pisistratus,  and  met  with  his  death  in  the 
service  of  Crcesus,  and  therefore  before  the  capture  of  Sardis  and  fall 
of  the  Lydian  kingdom.  This,  according  to  Newton's  chronology, 
would  fix  his  death  in  the  57th  or  58th  Olympiad,  between  the  years 
s.a  550  and  554.  The  Athenians  erected  to  his  honour  a  ^tue  from 
the  hand  of  the  celebrated  sculptor  Lysippus. 

There  U  abundant  proof  that  fables  passing  under  the  name  of  .^op 
were  current  and  popular  in  Athens  during  the  most  brilliant  period 
of  its  literary  history,  and  not  much  more  than  a  century  after  the 
death  of  the  supposed  author.  The  '  drolleries  of  iEsop '  {Aiffwitea 
y§\o7a)  are  mentioned  by  Aristophanes  in  terms  which  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  they  were  commonly  repeated  at  convivial  parties. 
Socrates,  in  prison,  turned  into  verse  ''those  that  he  knew;"  and 
Plato,  who  banishes  the  fictions  of  Homer  from  his  ideal  republic, 
speaks  with  high  praise  of  the  tendency  of  those  of  .^op.  Demetrius 
FhalereuB  made  a  collection  of  uEsopean  fables ;  and  we  hear  of  two 
metrical  versions  of  them  of  still  later  date,  one  by  an  anonymous 
author,  the  other  by  Babrius.  Phsddrus  published  a  collection  of 
fables  in  Latin  verse  in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  the  materials  of  which 
he  professes  to  have  taken  from  JSsop;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  nearest  approach  to  the  substance  of  the  original  apologues  may 
there  be  found.  Another  collection  was  written  in  elegiac  verse,  in 
the  4th  century,  by  Avienus. 

There  is  no  ground  whatever  for  believing  that  the  Greek  prose 
fables  which  pass  under  the  name  of  .^op  are  really  of  his  compo- 
sition—at leasty  that  they  came  from  his  hands  in  their  present  state. 
Those  which  are  substantiaUy  the  same  with  the  fables  of  Pluedrus, 
the  oldest  to  which  we  can  assign  a  certain  date,  may  be  believed,  for 
the  reasons  already  assigned,  to  have  originally  emanated  from  the 
Grecian  author.  The  total  number  of  them  is  about  290  or  300,  and 
they  may  be  divided  into  two  principal  parcels:  those  published 
by  Planudes,  in  number  144,  which  contain  intemi^  evidence  that,  as 
far  as  composition  is  concerned,  they  are  of  late  date,  and.  probably 
written  by  Planudes  himself;  and  a  second  collection,  of  136,  first 
published  in  1610  by  Neveletus  from  manuscripts  at  Heidelberg.  It 
18  to  be  observed  that  not  one  of  these  manuscripts  contains  the  fables 
published  by  Planudes;  and  that  the  editor  expresses  hii  belief  that 
they  are  the  work  of  different  hands.  Some  he  attributes  to  the 
monks,  because  they  contain  allusions  to  the  monastic  life,  which  is 
at  least  sufficient  evidence  of  their  kte  date.  This  edition,  which  is 
a  sort  of  corpus  fahulartm,  contains  297  fables  ascribed  to  ^sop,  and 
40  of  the  rhetorician  Aphthonius,  who  lived  in  the  Srd  century; 
besides  various  metrical  versions  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

The  eastern  philosopher  and  fabulist  Lokman  is  supposed  by  many 


to  have  been  the  same  x>ersoQ  as  JEaop,  The  former,  by  the  Koham- 
medan  authorities,  is  made  contemporary  with  David  and  Solomon; 
but  his  history  is  too  uncertain  for  us  to  speculate  upon  it  The  same 
fables  are  to  be  found  current  under  the  names  of  each,  and  the  cor^ 
respondenoe  between  their  personal  histories,  as  commonly  told,  is  too 
dose  to  be  entirely  accidentaL  [Babriub  ;  Lokmak.]  Many  transla- 
tions of  the  fables  attributed  to  JSsop  have  been  made  in  moat  modem 
languages :  the  most  reoent  Knglish  translation  is  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
James. 

AHiTIOK  (*Act£«v),  a  oelebrated  Greek  painter,  and,  aoeording  to 
Lucian,  one  of  the  best  ancient  colourista.  That  writer  mentions 
Action,  Apelles,  Euphranor,  and  Polygnotus,  as  the  most  saocesafal 
of  the  ancient  Greek  painters  in  the  mixing  and  laying  on  of  colours. 
Action's  exact  Ume  is  uncertain,  although,  from  the  manner  in  which 
he  is  mentioned  by  Lucian,  notwithstanding  the  names  he  is  assodated 
with,  he  lived  probably  in  Lucian's  own  time,  or  at  most  Tery  shortly 
before  him.  He  speaks  of  him  as  the  most  distinguished  painter  of 
his  time,  and  describes  a  very  celebrated  picture  b^  him  of  the  marriage 
of  Alexander  and  Roxana,  which  the  painter  exhibited  at  the  Olympic 
games,  and  which  pleased  Proxenidas,  one  of  the  judges,  so  much  that 
he  gave  Aetion  his  daughter  in  marriage,  "  It  may  be  asked,"  says 
Lucian,  '*  what  was  there  so  marvelious  in  that  painting,  as  ahould 
induce  a  man  of  such  high  rank  to  reward  the  painter,  who  withal 
was  a  stranger,  by  bestowing  on  him  his  daughter  f  'ThB  picture  ii 
still  in  Italy,  and  I  am  able  to  speak  of  it  from  personal  inspection. 
It  represents  an  extremely  magnificent  bed-chamber  with  a  nuptial 
bed.  In  it  is  seen  sitting  Koxana,  the  most  beautiful  virgin  that  can 
be  conceived.  Her  ejm  are  modestly  fixed  on  the  ground  before 
Alexander,  standing  near  her.  She  is  surrounded  by  several  smiling 
Cupids.  One  of  them  behind  her  lifts  up  the  bridal  veil  from  her 
forehead,  and  shows  it  to  the  bridegroom.  Another,  in  the  attitude 
of  a  slave,  is  officiously  employed  in  drawing  off  her  ahoes,  that  she 
may  no  longer  be  detained  from  lying  down.  A  third  has  hold  of 
Alexander's  robe,  pulling  him  with  all  his  might  towards  Roxana 
The  king  presents  the  maiden  with  a  crown,  and  beside  him  stands 
Hephsestion  as  a  brideman,  holding  a  lighted  torch  in  his  hand,  sup- 
ported by  a  wonderfully  fine  youth,  whom  I  guess  to  represent  the 
god  of  marriage,  for  the  name  is  not  beneath.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  piece  are  drawn  several  more  Cupids,  playing  with  the  arms  of 
Alexander.  Two  of  them  carry  hia  spear,  and  seem  almost  overbur- 
dened with  the  weight  of  it  Another  couple  take  his  buckler,  with  a 
figure  like  the  king  stretched  upon  it^  trailing  it  along  by  the  handles. 
Another  creeps  backwards  into  the  coat  of  mail,  where  he  seems  to 
lurk  in  order  to  frighten  the  two  little  porters  as  they  come  on." 
"These  collateral  incidents,"  continues  Lucian,  "are  by  no  means 
the  mere  wantonness  and  idle  sport  of  the  artist's  fancy;  they  are  to 
show  the  nuurtial  disposition  of  the  bridegroom,  and  ^at  his  love  for 
Roxana  had  not  ef&oed  his  passion  for  arms  and  military  glozy." 
(Tooke's  Transktion.) 

From  this  description  Raphael  is  said  to  have  made  a  design,  of 
which  there  are  duplicates  or  copies,  and  it  was  executed  in  fresco  in 
the  so-called  Villa  of  Raphael,  in  the  garden  of  the  Villa  Borgbese  at 
Rome ;  but  the  composition  is  puerile,  and  does  not  at  all  merit  the 
praises  which  Lucian  has  given  to  the  andent  performance  of  Aetion : 
it  has  been  several  times  etched  or  engraved  by  J.  Caraglio,  Volpato, 
and  others. 

Lucian  in  the  above  description  remarks,  that  he  guesses  a  fine 
youth  to  represent  the  god  of  nutfria^  as  "  the  name  is  not  beneath" 
He  alludes  to  an  andent  custom  which  prevailed  among  the  Greeks, 
of  attaching  the  names  in  their  pictures  to  the  fignns  represented ; 
the  names  m  most  cases  were  probably  written  bdow  the  feet  of  the 
figure.  In  the  pictures  on  Tases  we  find  the  name  sometimes  written 
by  the  dde  of  the  figure,  but  the  practice  was  not  universal  In  this 
case,  from  Lucian's  remark,  it  would  seem  that  some  of  the  figures 
had  names  attached  to  them,  as  he  speaks  of  the  other  characters  with 
certainty,  and  guesses  only  at  the  gcnl  of  marriage,  because  there  was 
no  name  attached.  It  was  a  practice  however  seldom  if  at  all  had 
recourse  to  in  later  times,  and  in  case  of  its  employment  the  name  was 
probably  so  placed  as  not  to  disturb  the  pictorial  effect  Sometimes 
sentences  were  inscribed  on  pictures,  as  for  instance  Zeuxis  wrote 
upon  his  picture  of  Helen  three  lines  from  Homer,  odebrating  her 
extraordinary  beauty.  ('Iliad,'  ill.  156-158 ;  Valerius  Maximus^  iiL  7 
§  3.)  There  are  similar  examples  on  works  of  the  middle  ages,  and 
also  of  much  later  times:  inscriptions  below  allegories  are  very 
common. 

The  circumstance  that  Pliny  has  not  mentioned  Aetion  is  an  addi- 
tional reason  for  concluding  that  he  lived  about  Ludan's  own  time^  or 
in  the  early  half  of  the  2nd  century  of  our  era,  aubsequent  to  Pliny. 
Some  however  have  supposed  that  the  Echion  of  Pliny  and  Cicero  is 
the  Aetion  of  Ludan,  espedally  as  the  former  was  oelebrated  for  a 
picture  of  a  bride  distinguished  for  the  modesty  of  her  expression ; 
but  this  implies  a  great  blunder  in  Ludan,  who  speaks  of  him  as  a 
painter  of  his  own  time,  and  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  suoh  a 
supposition. 

(Lucian,  fferoMta  or  Aetion,  Dc  Mercede  ConductU,  42,  and  Imag,  7; 
Pliny,  ffist.  Nat,  xxxv.  10,  36 ;  Cicero,  £ruUu,  18 ;  Parad.  ▼.  2.) 

AETIUS  {*A4tios),  of  Amida  in  Mesopotamia,  a  Greek  writer  on 
medidne,  who  probably  lived  about  the  end  of  the  5tb  and  the  b^io- 
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niog  of  ihe  6ih  century  of  oar  era,  as  we  may  infer  £rom  the  persons 
whom  he  mentions  in  his  work.  He  studied  medicine  at  Alexandria, 
fhem  the  seat  of  the  most  celebrated  medical  school,  and  afterwards 
he  went  to  Constantinople,  where  he  appears  to  have  been  raised  to  a 
high  office  at  the  court,  sinoe  Photius  (*  Biblioth.  Cod.'  221)  calls  him 
K^fois  ia^iottf  coma  obuquii,  a  title  belonging  to  the  principal  officer 
attending  on  the  emperor.  Adtius  was  a  Christian,  but  not  free  flrom 
the  superstitions  which  at  that  time  were  introduced  into  Christianity 
from  Egypt,  and  which  were  connected  with  his  profession.  His  work 
contains  some  curious  examples  of  the  pretension  to  cure  diseases  by 
means  of  superstitious  ceremonies.  The  work  of  Aetius  which  has 
come  down  to  us  entire  bears  the  title  of  BijSXfa  Uerpucii  or  $i$\toy 
larpucSp,  and  consists  of  16  books.  The  whole  however  was  afterwards 
diyided  by  some  editor  into  four  sections,  each  of  which  contained 
four  books,  from  which  the  work  is  also  called  TotrabibH  {TrrpdfiifiKoi), 
According  to  Photius  (La),  who  gives  a  brief  summary  of  the  work, 
it  is  a  compilation  made  from  the  writings  of  Oribasius,  Qalen,  Archi- 
genes,  Ruius,  Dioscorides,  Herodotus,  and  other  eminent  medical 
authors;  but  the  compilation  is  made  with  judgment,  and  Aetius 
appears  to  have  introduced  into  it  some  original  mattw.  The  book 
ia  a  kind  of  systematic  encyclopedia  of  medicine,  embracing  the  whole 
range  of  medical  and  surgical  knowledge  of  the  andents.  A  complete 
edition  of  the  Qreek  original  has  neyer  been  published.  The  first 
eight  books  appeared  at  Venice  (1534,  foL),  and  particular  chapters 
have  been  edited  at  different  timea  Complete  translations  of  the 
whole  work  appeared  at  Venice  (1634,  4to.,  1548,  Ac,  8to.),  Basle 
(1534  and  1589,  foL),  Lyon  (1549,  fol.),  and  at  Paris  (1567,  foL) 
among  H.  Stephens's  '  Hedicse  Artis  Principes.'— (Fabrioius, '  Bibliotii. 
Graea'  ix.  p.  228,  &&,  where  a  Aill  account  of  the  modem  literature 
on  Aetius  is  giren.) 

AFPRE,  DENIS  AUGUSTE,  archbishop  of  Paris,  was  bom  at 
SL-Rome,  in  the  department  of  Tarn,  Sept.  27,  1793.  At  an  early 
age  he  evinced  a  desire  to  derote  himself  to  the  Church,  and  he 
became  a  student  at  the  seminary  of  St-Sulpice.    He  was  ordained 

griest  in  1818,  and  discharged  a  variety  of  ecclesiastical  functions  till 
e  became  archbishop  of  Paris  in  1840.  Although  a  man  of  ability 
and  learning,  and  the  author  of  several  treatises  (amongst  which  was 
one  on  Egyptian  hieroglyphics),  he  would  scarcely  have  found  a 
place  in  the  history  of  his  times,  but  for  the  lamentable  circumstance 
of  his  death  on  the  27th  June,  1848.  Paris  was  then  the  scene  of  a 
fearful  oontest  between  the  soldiery  and  a  vast  body  of  insurgents. 
The  archbishop  was  induced  to  apply  to  Gteneral  Cavaignao,  proposing 
to  stand  between  the  contending  bodies  as  a  messenger  of  peace. 
The  general  told  him  that  the  course  was  full  of  danger.  "  My  life/' 
he  replied,  ''is  of  small  consequence."  Some  hours  afterwards  the 
firing  of  ihB  soldiery  having  ceased  at  his  desire,  the  archbishop 
mounted  a  barricade  erected  at  the  entrance  of  the  Faubourg  St 
Antoine :  he  was  preceded  by  M.  Albert,  a  national  guard,  wearing  a 
workman's  dress,  carrying  in  his  hand  a  green  branch  as  sn  emblem 
of  peace ;  and  he  had  nt  his  side  a  faitiiful  servant  named  Pierre 
Sellier.  The  devoted  ecclesiastic  was  not  received  with  the  confidence 
that  he  expected  to  inspire.  Some  indeed  of  the  combatants  stretched 
out  their  hands,  but  others  remained  silent^  while  others  groaned  and 
hooted.  The  prelate  endeavoured  to  speak  a  few  words;  but  the 
insurgents,  fancying  themselves  betrayed,  opened  a  fire  upon  the  Qarde 
Mobile,  and  the  arehbishop  felL  Then  a  cry  of  horror  went  up  from 
the  crowd,  and  many,  even  of  the  insurgents,  rushed  to  his  aid. 
Albert  and  Sellier  were  leading  him  away,  when  Sellier  was  also 
atrack  by  a  baU.  The  insuigents  who  surrounded  the  archbishop 
cried  out  that  the  Qarde  Mobile  had  inflicted  the  wound,  and  that 
they  would  avenge  him.  ''  No,  no,  my  friends,"  he  replied ;  "  there 
has  been  blood  enough  shed;  let  mine  be  the  last  that  is  spilt"  He 
WHS  carried  to  the  archiepiscopal  palace^  and  died  the  same  day.  The 
National  Assembly  issued  a  decree  announcing  its  profound  grief  at 
the  event  of  his  death,  and  his  public  funeral  took  place  on  the  7th 
of  July,  amidst  the  dMpest  feelings  of  popular  regret  {NouvelU 
Biogra/phie  Univendle,  1852.) 
AFRICANUS,  LEO.    [Lbo,  John.] 

AFRICANUS,  SEXTU3  CiSCILIUS,  a  Roman  jurist  Many 
excerpts  from  his  Nine  Books  of  'Qusestiones'  are  contained  in  the 
'Digest'  He  was  a  pupil  or  friend  of  Salvius  Julianus,  whose 
opiuions  he  often  cites.  (^Digest*  25,  tit  8,  s.  3.)  This  fixes  the 
period  of  Africanus  to  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  who  died  a.d.  138,  and 
to  that  of  his  successor  Antoninus  Pius.  As  Julianus  belonged  to 
the  legal  sect  of  the  Sabiniani,  it  is  probable  that  Africanus  also 
did.  Aulus  Gelllus  (xx.  1)  has  given  the  substance  of  a  discussion 
between  Sextus  Ciecilius,  a  distinguished  jurist,  and  Favorinus,  a 
phflosopher,  on  the  Twelve  Tables;  and  the  date  of  the  Twelve 
Tablea  is  fixed  in  this  discussion  as  near  700  years  prior  to  the 
time  of  Gellius.  As  Qellius  probably  was  not  living  later  than 
A.D.  170,  and  the  Laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  were  finally  enacted 
Bia  4i9f  the  number  of  700  is  too  mnch  by  a  century  for  the  age  of 
Gellios.  This  error  is  no  obiection  to  our  concluding  that  the  Sextus 
Oecalius  mentioned  by  Qeluus  is  Sextus  CteciJius  Africanus.  Lam- 
pridius  ('Alex.  Sev.'  68)  makes  Africanus  a  disciple  of  Papinian  and 
a  friend  of  Alexander  Sevems,  but  Cujacius  exposes  the  anachronism 
by  an  extract  from  Africanus  founded  on  a  legal  maxim  which  was  no 
longer  in  force  in  ^e  time  of  Papinian.    The  Excerpts  of  Afiicanus 


treat  of  many  subtle  legal  points,  and  have  been  well  illustrated  by 
Cujacius  ('Opera,'  torn,  i.,  tract  9). 

AFRICANUS,  SEXTUS  JULIUS,  a  Christian  writer  of  the  8rd 
century,  is  considered  by  some  authors  to  have  been  a  native  of 
Africa,  and  was,  according  to  Cave,  bishop  of  Emmaus,  a.i>.  282. 
Clavier,  in  the  'Biographie  Universelle,'  makes  him  the  descendant 
of  an  African  family,  and  bom  in  Palestine.  Between  218  and  222 
Africanus  was  employed  in  an  embassy  to  the  Emperor  Heliogabalus 
for  the  restoration  of  Enmiaus,  which  city,  in  consequence  of  his 
entreaties,  mm  rebuilt  under  the  name  of  Nioopolia.  He  attended  the 
lectures  of  Bishop  Heraolius  at  Alexandria  before  the  year  231. 
^  Eusebius  ascribes  to  Africanus  a  work  which  contains,  under  the 
title  'Eesti'  (embroidered  girdles),  a  collection  of  passages  from 
▼arious  authors^  chiefly  on  physical  and  mathematical  questions,  and 
topics  which  belong  to  domestic  economy ;  medicine,  botany,  minera- 
logy, and  the  military  sciences.  Fragments  of  this  work  are  printed 
among  the  'Mathematical  Veteres,'  Paris,  1693,  folio,  and  reprinted 
in  the  7th  volume  of  the  works  of  Meursius,  Florence,  1746,  but  it  is 
not  quite  certain  whether  this  work  contains  the  real  'Eesti'  of 
Africanus.  The  section  on  the  military  art  has  been  translated  by 
Guischardt^  in  his  *  M^moires  Militaires  des  Grecs  et  des  Remains,' 
1758,  4to.  There  is  a  translation  by  Africanus  of  the  book  of  Abdias 
of  Babylon,  under  the  title  *  Historia  Certaminis  Apostolic!,'  1566, 8vo. 
^  Africanus  wrote  a  chronological  work  in  five  sections  under  the 
title  of  '  Pentabiblos,'  containing,  as  some  learned  men  think,  an 
abridgment  and  a  continuation  of  Manetho's  work.  The  '  Pentabiblos ' 
was  a  sort  of  universal  history,  composed  to  prove  the  antiquity  of 
true  religion  and  the  novelty  of  paganism.  Fragments  of  this  chro- 
nology are  extant  in  the  works  of  Eusebius,  Syncellus,  Malala, 
Theophanes,  Cedrenus,  and  in  the  '  Chronicon  Paschale.'  The  '  Penta- 
biblos' commences  with  the  creation,  B.O.  5499,  and  closes  with  a.d. 
221.  The  chronology  of  Africanus  places  the  birth  of  Christ  three 
years  before  the  commencement  of  our  era.  But  under  the  reign  of 
Diocletian  ten  years  were  taken  from  the  number  which  had  elapsed, 
and  thus  the  computation  of  the  churches  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch 
were  reconciled  According  to  Fabrioius,  'Bibl  Gr.,'  ed.  nova,  vili. 
p.  9,  there  exists  at  Paris  a  manuscript  containing  an  abstract  of  the 
'  Pentabiblos.'  Scaliger  has  borrowed,  in  his  edition  of  Eusebius,  the 
chronology  of  Africanus  extant  in  '  Geo.  SynceUi  Chronographia  ab 
Adamo  ad  Diodeaiannm,  \  Jac.  Goar,  Gr.  et  Lai,'  Paris,  1652,  foL 

Africanus  wrote  a  learned  letter  to  Origen,  in  which  he  disputes  the 
authenticity  of  the  apocryphal  history  of  Susannah.  This  letter  has 
been  printed  at  Basle,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  1674,  4to.  A  great  part 
of  another  letter  of  Africanus  to  Aristides,  reconciling  the  disagree- 
ment between  the  genealogies  of  Christ  in  Matthew  and  Luke,  is 
extant  in  Eusebius*s  'Ecclesiastical  History.'  In  order  to  reconcile 
the  difference  between  the  genealogies,  he  has  recourse  to  the  law  of 
adoption  among  the  Jews,  oy  which  brothers  were  obliged  to  marry 
the  wives  of  their  brothers  who  died  without  children. 

The  fact  of  a  man  so  learned  and  intelligent  as  the  chronologer 
Africanus  being  a  Christian,  refutes  the  error  of  those  who  think  that 
all  Christiana  in  the  first  centuries  of  our  era  were  illiterate.  The 
criticisms  of  Africanus  upon  the  apocryphal  books  seem  to  attest  that 
he  did  not  receive  the  canonical  writings  of  the  New  Testament 
without  previous  examination ;  and  from  his  manner  of  reconciling 
the  different  genealogies  of  Christ,  it  appeal's  certain  that  he  recog- 
nised the  authenticity  of  the  Gospels  in  which  they  occur. 

AGAMEMNON,  king  of  Mycenso,  and  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Grecian  army  at  the  siege  of  Troy.  According  to  the  fabulous 
genealogies  of  tho  poets,  he  was  fourth  in  descent  from  Jupiter,  and 
grandson  to  Pelops,  who  came  from  Asia  into  Greece,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  new  dynasty  of  princes,  which  soon  supplanted  the 
older  race  of  the  Danai  Pelops  acquired  the  kingdom  of  Pisa  by 
marriage.  Atreus,  son  of  Pelops,  being  banished  from  his  father's 
house  for  having  slain  his  brother  Chrysippus,  fled  to  Mycenee,  whero 
his  sister^s  son  Eurystheus,  grandson  of  Perseus,  then  reigned.  He 
ingratiated  himself  so  much  with  the  people,  that  he  was  dhosen  king 
on  the  death  of  Eurystheus,  and  left  the  sceptre  to  his  eldest  son 
(or,  some  have  said,  grandson)  Agamemnon.  The  dominion  of 
Mycenss  comprehended  the  northern  part  of  Argolis,  Corinth  and 
Sicyon,  with  the  territories  annexed  to  them,  and  JSgiaJos,  afterwards 
called  Achaia ;  thus  including  the  whole  northern  coast  of  Pelopon- 
nesus. Menelaus,  second  son  of  Atreus,  obtained  the  kingdom  of 
Lacedssmon  by  marriage  with  Helena,  daughter  of  Tyndareus  and 
Leda.  The  southern  and  larger  portion  of  Argolis,  though  governed 
by  a  monarch  of  its  own.  was  probably  dependent  to  a  great  degreo 
on  its  more  powerful  neighbour  of  Mycenoo.  It  does  not  appear  who 
inherited  the  kingdom  of  Pisa  after  Pelops;  none  of  the  four  chiefs 
who  led  the  Eloians  to  Troy  were  of  his  family,  so  that  the  degreo  of 
influence  which  the  Pelopid  princes  possessed  over  Elis  can  hardly  be 
ascertained.  A  large  portion  of  Messenia,  according  to  Strabo,  was 
occupied  by  colonists  who  followed  Pcdops  from  Asia.  Thus,  in  at 
least  four,  probably  in  five,  of  the  six  principal  divisions  of  Pelopon- 
nesus (Arcadia  being  the  one  exceptea),  the  house  of  Atreus  had  a 
direct  family  interest  and  influeuce. 

The  history  of  Agamemnon,  before  the  Trojan  war,  ia  comprised  in 
two  sentences :  he  was  the  son  of  Atreus,  whence  he  and  his  brother 
were  colled  Atridx ;  and  he  married  dytemnestra,  sister  of  Heleii* 
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The  Trojan  war  azose  oat  of  the  abduction  of  Helen  by  Paris,  other- 
wise called  AlexandroBy  son  of  Priam,  king  of  Trov.  It  is  commonly 
said,  that  a  number  of  the  princes  of  Qreece  having  been  dravn 
together  as  suitors  by  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  Helen,  Tyndareus 
exacted  an  oath  from  them,  that  on  whomsoever  the  choice  should 
fsll,  if  the  maid  should  be  carried  off  all  the  rest  should  unite  to 
recover  her ;  and  that,  in  virtue  of  this  oath,  the  confederate  princes 
assembled  under  the  command  of  Agamemnon.  In  reference  to  this 
story,  Thucydides  has  expressed  his  belief  ''that  Agamemnon  got 
together  that  fleet,  not  so  much  for  that  he  had  with  him  the  suiton 
of  Helena,  bound  thereto  by  oath  to  Tyndareus,  as  for  this,  that  he 
exceeded  the  rest  In  power."  In  continuation,  the  historian  lays 
great  stress  upon  his  naval  power,  as  evinced  by  his  being,  in  HomePs 
words,  **  king  of  many  islands,"  and  by  his  leading  sixty  dtdps  to  the 
Arcadians,  besides  conducting  a  hundred  filled  with  his  own  followers, 
a  larger  number  than  was  led  by  any  other  chief! 

The  assembled  fleet  was  detained  at  Aulis  by  contrary  winds.  The 
seer  Calcbas,  being  consulted  how  the  anger  of  the  gods  might  be 
averted,  and  the  delay  obviated,  declared  that  Iphigenia,  daughter  of 
Agamemnon,  who  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Diana  by  killing 
her  favourite  stag,  must  be  sacrificed  to  the  goddess.  The  natunu 
reluctance  of  the  father  was  overcome  hf  importnnity  and  ambition; 
and  the  intended  victim  was  summoned  to  Aulis,  under  pretence  of 
betrothing  her  to  Achilles.  At  the  point  of  death  she  was  miraculously 
saved  by  Diana^  whose  priestess  she  afterwards  became  among  a  savage 
people  ,of  Asia,  called  the  Tauri.  This  story  is  related  neither  hy 
Homer  nor  Hesiod ;  it  rests  however  on  the  early  authority  of  Pindar 
(<  Pyth.,'  ii)  and  ^schylus ;  and  is  pregnant  with  too  important  con- 
sequences to  be  omitted,  since  the  alienation  of  Clytemnestra  from 
her  husband  is  said  by  those  authora  to  have  origpnated  in  her  horror 
of  this  unnatural  action.  The  si^e  of  Troy  was  protracted  for  ten 
years.  The  most  memorable  event  of  it  is  the  auaiTel  between 
Agamemnon  and  Achilles,  the  subject  of  the  *  Iliad,  in  which  Aga- 
memnon placed  himself  completely  in  the  wrong.  Homer  represents 
him  aa  brave,  and  expert  in  arma,  insomudi,  that  when  a  Grecian 
warrior  waa  selected  by  lot  who  should  contend  with  Hector  in  single 
combat,  it  was  the  general  prayer  that  the  lot  might  fall  on  Ajax, 
Diomedes,  or  Agamemnon.  Still  it  is  as  the  commander,  rather  than 
as  the  soldier,  that  he  is  presented  to  our  notice,  and  usually  with 
some  reference  to  his  wealth  and  power :  'king  of  men'  is  the  distin- 
guishing epithet  constantly  added  to  his  name,  as  'swift-footed'  is  to 
the  name  of <  Achillea.  Hesiod  also  (*  Fragm.,'  48)  says  that  the 
Olympian  god  has  given  strength  to  the  descendants  of  uEacus, 
wealth  to  those  of  Atreus.  Returning  from  Troy,  with  Cassandra, 
the  daughter  of  Priam,  he  was  murdereid  by  his  wife,  who  had  formed 
an  adulterous  attachment  to  ^gisthus,  son  of  his  unde  Thyestes. 
This  catastrophe  is  the  subject  of  the  'Agamemnon'  of  .£achylus, 
one  of  the  most  sublime  compositions  in  the  range  of  the  Ghredan 
drama.  Orestes,  son  of  Agamenmon,  then  a  child,  was  saved  by  the 
care  of  bis  tutor.  After  passing  seven  yean  in  exile,  he  returned  in 
secret,  avenged  his  father^s  death  by  the  slaughter  of  his  mother  and 
of  ^gisthus,  and  recovered  his  paternal  kingdom,  which  he  ruled 
with  honour.  These  legends  of  ^e  house  of  Agamemnon  formed  a 
favourite  subject  with  the  Qreek  tragedians. 

AQASIAS,  a  Greek  sculptor  of  Epbesus,  whose  age  is  not  accurately 
known.  The  statue  now  at  Rome  called  the  Borghese  Fighter,  whi^ 
is  a  fine  specimen  of  skill  in  representing  a  figure  in  action,  and  also 
shows  a  careful  study  of  external  anatomy,  is  the  work  of  this  Agrt^itw. 
On  the  support  behind  the  figure  is  the  following  inscription  in 
Greek  :— "  Ansias  the  son  of  Dositheus  of  Ephesus  made  it" 

*AGA£ISI^  LOUIS,  one  of  the  most  diatinguished  naturalists  of 
the  present  day.  He  was  bom  about  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  in  Switzerland,  and  was  for  many  yean  Professor  of  Natural 
History  at  Neufch&teL  About  the  year  1847  he  accepted  an  invitation 
to  become  professor  in  an  American  college,  and  he  is  now  Professor 


Linnsea,'  two  foreign  periodicali 
devoted  to  natural  history.  Jn  1829  he  assisted  Spix  and  Martius  in 
describing  the  genera  and  species  of  fishes  fouad  in  the  Brazils.  In 
the  same  year  iJso  we  find  the  great  transcendental  anatomist,  Oken, 
bringing;  Agassiz's  discoveries  before  the  Berlin  meeting  of  German 
naturahsts.  From  this  time  till  now  his  publications  upon  various 
departments  of  ichthyology  have  been  oonatant  and  most  important 
Amongst  the  most  valuabki  of  these  contributions  to  the  knowledge  of 
fishes,  may  be  reckoned  his  researches  upon  fossil  fishes.  The  results 
of  these  researches  have  been  published  m  various  forms  in  the  natural 
history  journals  of  the  day,  and  in  the  Transactions  of  scientific  societies. 
The  most  important  of  these  laboun  have  been  directed  to  the  strata  of 
Great  Britain,  so  many  of  which  are  rich  in  the  remains  of  fi^es  belong- 
ing to  the  past  periods  of  the  world's  history.  In  1884  he  published  a 
paper  on  the  'Fossil  Fish  of  Scotland,'  in  the  'Transactions  of  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.'  Since  that  time 
he  has  published  several  valuable  papen  in  the  same  Transactions.  In 
1 848  appeared  in  the  same  place  his '  Synoptical  Table  of  British  Fishes,' 
arranged  in  the  order  of  the  geological  formations.  [Fish,  in  Nat. 
Hist.  Div.]  In  the  volume  for  1842,  a  report  appeared  on  the  'Fishes 
of  the  Old  BediSanditone^'  and  in  1844  a  report  upon  those  found  in 


the  London  Clay.  Agassis  was  the  first  to  propose  the  division  of 
fosnl  fishes  acconling  to  the  forms  of  their  scales,  and  has  thus  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  palssontologist  a  ready  means  of  distinguishing,  by 
their  scales  alone,  nshes  belonging  to  the  Cartilaginous  and  Osseous 
tribes.  His  papera  on  this  sulneet  will  be  found  in  the  13th  and  14  th 
volumes  of  the  second  series  of  the  '  Annales  des  Sdenoes  Naturelle^' 
in  the  'Comptee  Rendus'  for  1840,  and  in  the  28th  volume  of  the 
'Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  JoumaL'  His  researches  have  not 
however  been  confined  to  fossil  fishes ;  and  numerous  papen  scattered 
through  the  scientific  periodicals  of  Europe  and  America  attest  his 
knowledge  of  recent  arWeU  as  fossil  forms. 

Another  femily,  in  both  their  recent  and  foeul  forms,  has  attracted 
the  attention  of  Agassis,  and  these  are  the  Star-Fishes,  or  Echino' 
dcrmai€i.  His  resMrches  upon  this  family  have  resulted  in  a  great 
work  containing  illustrative  figures,  entitled '  Monographes  d'EIchino- 
dennes  Yivans  et  Fossiles,'  and  published  in  parts,  tcom  1837  to  1842. 
Several  papen  on  this  faimly  attest  the  zeal  and  care  with  which  he 
has  studied  these  animals,  which  have  through  successive  periods  of 
time  played  an  important  part  amongst  the  organic  beings  of  the  globe. 

Although  the  attention  of  Professor  Agassis  has  been  chiefly  directed 
to  objects  not  requiring  microscopic  investigation,  he  has  successfully 
investigated  many  of  the  forms  of  /i^tuorto,  which  are  only  seen  by 
means  of  this  instrument  He  was  not  oidy  one  of  the  earliest  to 
confirm  Mr.  Shuttleworth's  curious  discovery  of  the  existence  ci 
animalcules  among  the  red  snow  of  the  Alps^  but  also  to  point  out 
the  existence  of  higher  forms  of  animal  life  (such  as  the  Rotifera) 
than  had  been  suspected  by  that  observer.  [Snow,  Red,  in  Na£ 
Hist.  Div.]  In  some  recent  researches  upon  the  habits  and  structure 
of  animalcules,  he  has  even  proposed  to  abolish  the  class  of  IfifuMria 
altogether,  endeavouring  to  show  that  all  these  beings  may  be  placed 
amongst  the  Polmifera,  BKisopodOf  plants,  and  ova  of  higher  animals 
[Infusoeia,  in  Nat.  Hist.  Drv.] 

His  reseurches  upon  fossil  animals  would  naturally  draw  his  attention 
to  the  drounutances  by  which  tiiey  have  been  placed  in  their  present 
position.  The  geologist  has  been  developed  as  the  result  of  natural 
histo^  studies.  Surrounded  by  the  ice-covered  mountains  of  Switaer- 
land,  his  mind  was  natundl^  led  to  the  studv  of  the  phenomena  which 
they  presented.  The  moving  glaciers,  and  their  resulting  morains, 
furnijuied  him  with  facts  whidi  seemed  to  supply  the  theory  of  a  large 
number  of  phenomena  in  the  past  history  of  the  world.  He  saw  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  whence  gladera  have  long  since  retired, 
proofis  of  their  existence  in  the  parallel  roads  and  terraces,  at  the  bases 
of  hills  and  mountain^  and  in  the  scratched,  polished,  and  striated 
surface  of  rocks.  Althou^  this  theory  has  been  applied  much  more 
extensively  than  is  oonsistent  with  all  the  fitcts  of  particular  cases  by 
his  disciples,  Uiere  is  no  question  in  the  minds  of  tiie  most  competent 
geologists  of  the  present  day  that  Agassis  has,  by  his  reaearcbes  on 
this  subject^  pointed  out  the  cause  of  a  large  series  of  geological  pheno- 
nema.  His  papen  on  this  subject  are  numerous,  and  will  be  found  in 
the  'Transactions  of  the  British  Association'  for  1840,  in  the  3rd 
volume  of  the  '  Proceedings  #f  the  Geological  Society,'  in  the  18th 
volume  of  the  '  Philosophical  Magazine '  (third  series),  and  in  the  6ih 
volume  of  the  '  Annals  and  Magarine  of  Natural  History.' 

In  his  writings  Professor  Agusis  shows  a  strong  tendency  to  gene- 
ralisation ;  and  if  a  suspicion  has  grown  up  of  the  unsoundness  of  his 
views  in  certain  departments  of  natural  hutory  inquiry,  it  has  arisen 
from  this  peculiar  mental  disposition.  He  has  embraced  the  doctrine 
of  the  successive  creation  of  higher  organised  beings  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  and  a  paper  of  his  on  this  subject  will  be  found 
in  the  thirty-third  volume  of  the  'Edinburgh  New  Philosophical 
Journal'  A  more  detailed  account  of  his  views  on  this  subject  will 
be  found  in  the  'Outlines  of  Comparative  Physiology,'  written  by 
PlofasBor  Agassis  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  A.  A.  Gk>uld.  This  work, 
originally  published  in  America,  has  been  rapublished  in  England,  with 
notes  and  additions  by  Dr.  T.  Wright  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  here 
that  these  views  have  upholdera  and  opponents  in  England.  Amongst 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  former  are  Professor  Owen  and  Professor 
Sedgwick,  whilst  the  latter  number  amongst  them  the  late  Professor 
Edward  Forbes  and  Sir  Charles  LyelL  Both  parties  are  equally 
opposed  to  the  theory  of  organic  development^  as  proposed  in  an 
anonymous  work  called  'The  Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History  of 
Creation.'  Professor  Agassis  has  written  in  this  controversy  with 
great  sagacity,  and  brought  his  researches  on  the  <  Embryology  of  the 
Salmonidse '  to  bear  upon  the  ailment  This  work  was  published  at 
Neufch&tel  in  1842. 

Another  general  subject  on  which  Professor  Agasns  has  entered  with 
his  usual  enthusiasm,  is  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the  human  race 
from  a  single  pair.  Although  tiiie  doctrine  of  a  multiplicity  of  stocks 
must  always  be  received  wiUi  more  than  ususl  suspicion  when  coming 
from  persons  living  in  communities  where  slavery  is  legalised,  it  is 
only  fair  to  Professor  Agassis  to  say  that^  before  his  residence  in 
America,  he  maintained  the  theory  of  the  creation  of  the  same  species 
in  several  distinct  centres,  both  in  time  and  space.  It  is  therefore  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  he  should  uphold  the  same  theory  with  regard 
to  man.  His  views  on  this  subject  will  be  found  most  distincUy 
enunciated  in  a  paper  forming  part  of  a  volume  published  in  America 
in  1854  under  the  title  of '  Types  of  Mankind/  and  edited  by  Dr.  Not! 
and  Mr.  Gliddon. 
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Aznidrt  all  his  original  laboars,  Frofenor  Aganis  has  found  timato 
doTote  hxmadf  to  the  general  literature  of  natural  history.  In  1842 
he  published  his  '  Nomenclator  Zoologicua,'  which  contains  the  syste- 
matic names  of  the  genera  of  animals  both  living  and  fossil,  with 
referenoes  to  the  authors  and  the  books  in  which  uiey  are  described. 
He  also  laid  the  foundations  of  the  great  work  entitled  'Blbliographia 
Zoologisd  et  GeologisB/  which  has  been  published  in  England,  edited 
by  the  late  Hugh  S.  Strickland  and  Sir  W.  Jardine,  Bart,  in  the  series 
of  works  issued  by  the  Ray  Society.  It  consists  of  four  Tolumes, 
compriaing  an  alpmtbetical  list  of  all  writers  on  Geology  and  Zoology, 
with  a  li^  of  their  works.  We  must  refer  to  this  work  for  a  com- 
plete list  of  Professor  Agassiz's  own  writings  up  to  the  time  the  first 
Yolume  waa  published  in  18I8, 

When  the  chair  of  natural  history  in  Edinbuxgh  became  vacant  by 
the  death  of  the  late  Professor  Kdward  Forbes^  it  was  oflRned  to 
Profeasor  Agassis;  but  he  declined  aoceptiog  it^  piefexring  his  honour- 
able and  wide  sphere  of  usefulness  in  the  New  World  to  returning  to 
Europe,  where  he  won  the  first  triumphs  of  his  great  reputation. 

AGATHARCHIDES,  a  Greek  wnter  on  geography,  a  native  of 
Cnidos  in  Asia  Minor.  He  lived  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philometer, 
king  of  Egypt  (who  reigned  firom  B.a  181  to  145;,  and  wrote 
numerous  works  on  geography,  and  among  them  one  on  the 
Erythraan  Sea. 

This  work  is  only  known  to  ns  by  extraeta  fkom  the  first  and  filth 
books  preserved  by  the  Greek  patrisroh  Fhotius,  and  some  extracts  in 
Diodorus.  The  works  of  Agatharohides  contained  a  great  deal  of 
useful  information,  as  we  may  fairly  infer  firom  the  firaginents  which 
remain.  He  is  the  earliest  writer  who  attributes  the  annual  rise  of 
the  Nile  to  Uie  periodical  rains  in  the  upper  r^ons  of  that  river. 
(Diodorus,  L  41.)  He  has  left  a  veiy  minute  aoooimt  of  the  mode  of 
working  the  gold-mines  which  lay  between  the  Nile  and  the  Bed  Sea ; 
and  he  is  the  first  writer  who  mentioned  the  glra£Eia^  a  quadruped 
peculiar  to  the  Afirican  continent.  His  remarks  on  the  mode  of 
hunting  elephants,  and  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  Bed  Sea  ooasts^ 
prove  him  to  have  been  an  inquisitive  and  oareM  writer. 

What  remains  of  Ag&tharchidea  may  be  seen  in  Hudson's  'Minor 
Greek  Geographers,'  voL  L  The  deacription  of  the  gold-minea  ii  also 
to  be  found  in  Diodoru^  iii  12. 

AGATHABCHUS^  a  Greek  painter,  who  apparently,  firom  a  nasssge 
in  YitruviuB,  may  be  considered,  if  not  the  mventor,  at  least  tne  first 
artist  who  applied  the  laws  of  perspective  practically  in  painting.  He 
painted  a  dramatic  scene  for  ^schylus  in  perspective,  which  was  the 
fint  work  of  the  kind  exhibited  to  the  Greeks;  as  the  contemporaiy 
of  .^schylns  therefore^  he  was  a  man  of  mature  years  about  b.o.  480. 

The  words  **  soenam  fecit,"  in  the  passage  in  Vitruviua  referred  to, 
have  been  interpreted,  *^he  constructed  a  stage,"  but  this  interpretation 
is  shown  by  the  context  to  be  incorrect  The  whole  passage  is  as 
foUowa  : — **  When  ^Eschylus  was  exhibiting  tragedies  at  Athens^ 
Agatharchns  made  a  scene,  and  left  a  treatise  upon  it  With  the 
sssistaDoe  of  this  treatise,  I>emocritus  and  Anaxagoras  wrote  on  the 
same  subject,  showing  how  the  extension  of  rays  firom  a  fixed  point  of 
sight  should  be  made  to  correspond  to  lines  according  to  natural 
reason,  so  that  U&e  images  of  buildings  in  painted  scenes  might  have 
the  appeaxanoe  of  reality ;  and  although  painted  upon  fiat  vertical 
sutfisoies,  some  parts  should  seem  to  recede  and  others  to  oome 
forward." 

This  kind  of  soene^painting  was  termed  Scenography  (matPoypai^ta) 
by  the  Greeks,  and  was  sometimes  practised  by  anmiteots;  Diogenes 
Laertius  mentions  Clisthenes  of  Eretria  as  soenograph  and  architect 
Aristotle  gives  Sophodes  the  credit  of  introducing  scene-painting;  he 
may  have  first  treated  it  as  indispensable  in  a  dramatic  representation, 
and  rendered  the  praotioe  common,  or  Vitruvius  may  have  erroneously 
ascribed  ita  introduction  to  iEschylus  instead  of  Sophoole& 

There  waa  another  Greek  painter  of  the  name  of  Agatharchns,  who 
lived  about  half  a  century  later  than  the  above.  He  was  contem- 
porsry  with  Zenxis,  and  Plutarch  relates  an  anecdote  of  the  two,  how 
Zenxia  reproved  Agatharchns  for  boasting  in  company  of  the  rapidity 
with  which  he  painted,  by  quietly  observing  that  he  (Zeuxis)  painted 
very  slowly.  This  Agatharohus  is  the  painter  whom  Alcibtades  shut 
up  in  his  house  untU  he  had  painted  certain  pictures  in  it  The 
circumstance  is  noticed  by  Plutarch  and  by  Andoddes,  but  they  give 
difierent  accounts  of  the  conclusion  of  the  affiiir. 

(VitruvitiKi,  va,  Prcrf,;  Diogenea,  ii  125;  Aristotle,  Poetic,  iv.; 
Plutarch,  PjrieUij  18,  Aleib,,  16;  Andoddes,  Orat.  m  Aleib.,  7.) 

AGATHEM£BUS»  a  Greek  writer  who  lived  about  the  middle  of 
the  3rd  centuiy,  uod  wrote  a  short  treatise  on  general  geography. 
His  work,  as  we  possess  it,  is  a  collection  of  heads,  or  rather  a  kind 
of  syllabus  for  a  set  of  lectures.  There  are  two  books  extant^  of 
which  the  second  is  so  confused  and  oontradictozy,  that  critics  are 
disposed  to  assign  it  to  a  pupil  of  Agathemerus.  His  first  chapter 
contains  a  sketch  of  the  histoiy  of  geography,  with  the  names  of 
those  who  had  rendered  the  most  eminent  services  to  the  science. 
His  sixth  chapter  treats  of  the  spherical  figure  of  the  earth,  and  what 
is  now  called  the  doctrine  of  die  sphere,  &a  (Hudson,  Minor  Chih 
grqpken,  voi  iL) 

AQATHIAS,  a  Greek  historian  and  poet,  who  lived  under  the 
emperors  Justinian  and  Justinus  the  Younger.  He  was  a  son  of 
Menmoniosy  and  bom  at  Myrina  in  Asia  Mmor,  about  a.d.  586|  but 


he  received  his  education  at  Alexandria,  whence  he  went  in  ajx  654  to 
Constantinople,  where  his  father  seems  to  have  settled  during  his  son's 
stay  at  Alexandria.  Agathias  now  oommenced  studying  the  law,  and 
afterwards  distinguished  himself  as  a  speaker  in  the  courts  of  justice. 
The  title  of  Scholasticus  {2xo^airruc6s),  which  some  writers  give  him, 
and  which  appears  in  the  manuscripts  of  his  work,  refers  to  his  pro- 
fession of  advocate,  for  Soholssticus  at  that  time  signified  an  advocate. 
But  notwithstanding  the  great  reputation  he  acqmred,  he  never  liked 
his  profession,  which  he  practised,  according  to  Ids  own  account,  only 
for  the  sake  ofgaining  a  livelihood :  his  favourite  pursuits  were  poetry 
and  history.  He  was  esteemed  by  many  of  the  moat  distingmshed 
men  of  the  time^  and  seems  to  have  been  rather  given  to  courting  the 
great  Some  of  his  epigrams  contain  incontrovertible  proofs  that 
Agathias  was  a  Christian.  He  died  a  short  time  before  the  death  of 
Tiberius  Thrax  and  the  accession  of  Mauritius,  a.d.  582. 

Agathias  was  the  author  of  the  following  works:— 'Daphniaca' 
(Ao^yioici),  or  a  oolleotion  ef  erotic  poems  in  hexameter  verse.  It 
oonsisted  of  nine  books,  but  is  completely  lost  He  calls  it  a  juvenile 
production.  2,  *  Cydus'  (K^Aos),  a  poetical  anthology,  in  wliidi  he 
coUeoted  the  poems  of  his  contemporaries,  espedally  of  hb  illustrious 
friends,  and  also  many  of  his  own.  The  oolleotion  is  loat,  with  the 
exception  of  the  introduction,  vv^  epigrams,  which  are  still  extant 
in  the  'Gredc  Anthology,'  may  have  formed  a  part  of  tiie  *  Cydus  :* 
they  show  that  Agathias  had  ounsiderable  poetical  talent  and  wit 
8. '  History  of  his  Own  Time,'  is  the  most  important  among  his  works, 
and  is  complete^  It  breaks  off  abruptly  in  the  25th  diapter  of  the 
fifth  book,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  author^s  death ;  for  he  states 
that  this  histoiy  was  commenced  at  a  late  period  of  his  life.  It  con- 
tains the  histoiy  of  the  short  period  firom  a.d.  558  to  559.  He  appean 
throughout  this  woric  as  a  good  and  honest  man,  and  as  a  faithful 
writer,  but  wanting  in  historical  and  geographical  knowledge,  espedally 
with  regard  to  the  West  of  Europsu  Hid  language  is  a  compound  of 
nearly  all  the  dialects  of  andent  Greece,  in  which  however  the  lonio 
predominates.  Among  the  editions  of  this  work  the  moet  important 
are  that  of  Bonaventura  Yulcanius  (Lugdun.  1594),  those  in  the  Paris 
and  Venice  oolleotions  of  the  Byzantine  writers,  and  above  all  that  of 
B.  G.  Niebuhr,  which  foims  the  third  volume  of  the '  Corpus  Sorip- 
torum  Historic  ^ynntinie'  (Bonn,  1828,  8va),  and  contains  a  good 
account  of  the  life  of  Agathias,  and  also  his  Epigrams. 

AGATHOCLBSy  a  Syraousan  of  low'  extraction,  who  became  ruler 
of  Syraottse  and  great  part  of  Sidly.  The  prindpal  events  in  his  Ufe 
range  between  &a  880  and  289.  He  was  the  son  of  a  potter,  and  ia 
said  to  have  worked  at  his  father's  trnde.  He  was  remarkable  for 
beauty,  strength,  and  capadty  for  enduring  labour.  In  the  outset 
of  life  he  belonged  to  a  oand  of  robben ;  afterwards  he  served  as  a 
private  soldier,  and  in  that  capadty  gdned  the  flavour  of  a  patron 
named  Damas^  who,  being  chosen  general  of  Agiigentum,  advanced 
him  to  the  rank  of  diiliarch,  or  commander  of  a  thousand  men.  On 
the  death  of  Damas^  who  bequeathed  hk  great  wealth  to  his  wife^ 
Agathodes  married  tiie  widow,  and  became  one  of  the  richest  dtizena 
of  Syracuse.  In  this  state  of  his  fortune  he  distinguished  himself  by 
his  eloquence  in  the  assembly  of  the  people.  But  his  conduct  now 
was  as  seditious  as  his  former  life  had  been  profligate. 

The  constitution  of  Syraonse,  aa  established  by  Timdeon,  was 
demooratioal;  but  in  the  outset  of  Agathodes^  politiod  life^  the 
aristocratical  party,  headed  by  Sodstratus^  a  personal  enemy  of  his 
own,  drove  him  into  exile ;  and  he  retreated  into  Italy,  where  for  some 
time  he  lived  as  a  soldier  of  fortune.  The  restoration  of  democracy, 
and  the  banishment  of  Sosistratus  and  his  friends,  enabled  him  to 
return.  The  Carthaginians  interfered  in  behalf  of  these  new  exiles ; 
and  a  war  ensued,  in  which  Agathodes  bore  a  distinguished  part :  but 
he  was  suspected  of  aiming  at  the  tyranny,  and  was  a  second  time  com- 
pelled to  quit  Svraouse;  In  hanishrnent  he  coUeoted  an  army  which 
overawed  both  Carthage  and  Syracuse.  After  frequentiy  defeating  the 
troops  of  the  former,  he  waa  recalled,  under  the  pledge  of  an  oath 
that  he  would  attempt  nothing  against  the  demooracy ;  and  he  was 
chosen  general  and  i^otector,  for  tiie  ostendble  purpose  of  reconciling 
or  putting  down  fibotion.  Strong  in  the  support  of  his  own  mercenary 
troops  united  with  some  of  the  poorest  and  most  desperate  of  the 
dtiiens,  he  prooeeded  to  arrest  and  execute  by  militaiy  process  the 
leaders  of  the  aristocratical  party,  and  gave  up  their  adherents  to  the 
fury  of  his  soldieiy.  Four  thousand  persons  are  said  to  have  been 
murdered,  and  six  thousand  to  have  fied.  The  wives  and  children  of 
the  latter,  those  of  them  who  were  unable  to  accompany  the  fugitives, 
fdl  victims  to  the  soldiery. 

Agathodes  now  declared  his  intention  of  retiring  into  private  life; 
but  he  knew  that  the  partners  of  his  crimes  could  not  mdntain  them- 
sdves  without  his  countenance.  At  thdr  call  he  consented  to  retain 
hia  office,  on  oondition  of  holding  it  without  a  colleague  (B.a  817). 
He  did  not  assume  the  state  of  a  monarch,  but  exercised  the  powers 
of  the  most  absolute  king^  with  the  titie  of  'antoorator;'  tnat  ii^ 
ruler  aooording  to  his  own  pleasure.  He  had  risen  as  the  champion  of 
the  poor;  and  he  fulfilled  his  promises  by  the  abolition  of  debts  and 
the  distribution  of  lands.  He  aimed  at  the  dominion  of  the  whole 
island ;  and  succeeded  in  reducing  all  except  the  subjeots  of  Carthi^ 
But  the  Carthaginians  made  a  strong  eflbrt  to  orush  him.  He  waa 
defeated  with  great  slaughter  (IML  809),  his  subjects  neariy  all  revolted^ 
and  he  waa  obUged  to  shut  himaelf  up  in  Syiaooseb    In  the  foUowintf 
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year  he  tdoptad  the  bold  plan  of  oanyhig  the  war  into  Afiioa :  but 
money  was  required  for  this  purpose ;  and  his  oontrivaooe  for  raitiDg 
it  teems  borrowed  from  the  habits  of  his  early  life.  He  offered  to 
let  sll  who  feared  the  hardships  of  a  siege  retire  from  Syraoose,  and 
he  sent  an  armed  force  to  plunder  and  murder  those  who  avsiled 
themselves  of  the  permission.  By  this  atrocious  act  he  at  onoe  gained 
supplies,  snd  revenged  himself  upon  his  enemies: 

€^  his  landing  in  Africa  he  burnt  his  ships,  thct  his  soldiers  might 
have  no  hope  but  in  victory.  He  took  severu  towns,  defeated  a  power- 
ful Carthaginisa  force  sent  to  oppose  him,  and  threw  Csrthage  itself 
i^to  great  alarm.  But  a  new  danger  threatened  the  rule  of  Agathocles, 
from  the  powerftil  oity  of  Agrigentum,  which  profited  by  the  exhaus- 
tion of  Carthsge  snd  Syracuee  to  invite  the  Sicilians  to  shake  off  the 
dominion  of  both.  Agathocles  returned  in  haste,  and  reduced  some 
of  the  revolted  cities.  But  the  forces  of  the  rest  under  the  command 
of  Deinocrates,  a  Syraousan,  proved  too  strong  for  him.  Moreover, 
bia  presence  was  again  required  in  Africa,  where  the  Carthsginisns  had 
repaired  their  loeses,  and  regained  their  ascendancy.  He  saw  the  pro- 
bability that  the  Syiacnnns  might  call  in  Deinocrates  in  his  absence. 
In  this  dilemma  he  took  advantage  of  a  public  festival  to  ascertain 
who  were  his  enemiesy  and  put  to  death  the  chief  men  of  the  party  to 
the  number  of  500. 

He  was  received  on  his  return  to  Africa  by  a  mutiny  among  his 
troops,  in  consequence  of  his  son  Archagathus  having  been  d]lat<»ry  in 
furnishing  their  pay.  He  harangued  the  soldiery,  saying  that  uiey 
miiat  get  their  pay  from  the  enemy,  and  that  the  boo^  should  be  in 
common.  But  the  necessity  of  recovering  the  good  will  of  his  armv 
betrayed  him  into  imprudences.  He  attaoced  the  Csrthsginians  unad- 
visedly, snd  lost  the  battle,  and  a  large  portion  of  his  men*  He  was 
compelled  to  retreat  to  his  camp,  where  he  saw  that  his  rashness  had 
set  the  soldiers  against  him ;  and  he  had  reason  to  fear  tiiat  they  would 
renew  the  mutiny  on  account  of  the  arrears  of  pay.  He  therefore  fled 
in  the  night,  accompanied  by  Archagathus.  They  were  pursued,  and 
the  son  was  taken :  the  ftther,  with  better  fortune,  reached  the  ships 
in  which  he  had  returned  from  Sicily,  and  escaped.  All  his  sons  were 
murdered  by  the  enraged  soldiers,  who  then  made  terms  with  the 
Garthaginiaiis.  Agathocles  avenged  himself  in  kind  on  the  murderers 
of  his  sons,  by  sUying  the  kindred  of  those  who  had  served  with  him 
in  Africa. 

On  his  return  to  Sicily,  he  found  that  a  Uu^ge  portion  of  the  troops, 
and  several  of  the  cities,  had  gone  over  to  Deinocrates,  who  himself 
aspired  to  the  sovereignty.  He  therefore  made  peace  with  the  Cartha- 
ginians, and  commenced  a  war  against  the  exiles,  whom  he  defeated, 
and  treacherously  slew  to  the  number  of  7000,  after  they  had  laid 
down  their  arms  under  sssurance  of  safety.  But  he  received  Deino- 
crates with  &vour,  and  appointed  him  his  general.  After  this  he 
undertook  an  expedition  into  Italy  against  the  Bruttii,  laid  the  Lipari 
Islands  under  contribution,  and  made  himself  master  of  Crotona,  but 
was  obliged  by  severe  illness  to  leave  his  main  designs  uncompleted. 
His  ambition  was  to  render  Sidly  a  great  naval  power ;  and  he  had 
advanced  far  in  the  prosecution  of  this  attempt  when  he  died,  by  one 
account  of  a  miserable  and  wasting  sickness,  by  anotiier  of  poison 
administered  by  Msonon,  one  of  his  associates,  in  concert  with  hU  own 
grandson.  His  death  took  place  in  the  year  B.O.  289,  at  the  age  of  72, 
after  a  reign  of  28  years. 

AOATHOD^MON,  of  Alexandria,  a  map-maker,  and  apparently  the 
author  of  the  maps  found  in  the  oldest  manuscripts  of  the  geography 
of  Clandius  Ftolemseus.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  work  of 
Ptolemaras  was  accompanied  by  maps;  if  indeed  it  is  possible  that  a 
tabular  system  of  geography  like  his  could  be  without  them.  Maps 
on  plates  of  copper  are  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  who  wrote  above 
500  years  before  Ptolemaus.  But  sa  we  know  nothing  at  all  about 
the  age  of  Agathodssmon,  we  cannot  conclude^  as  some  do,  that  the 
maps  of  Ptolemeeus  were  oonstructed  by  him.  It  is  more  likely  that 
be  was  a  later  editor  or  amender  of  them.  In  the  Vienna  and  Vene- 
tian manuscripts  the  following  note  in  Greek  is  found  at  the  end  of 
the  maps  :—<' According  to  the  eight  books  of  the  Geographical  works 
of  Claudius  Ptolemeeus,  Agathodnmon  of  Alexsndria  delineated  the 
whole  earth."  It  has  been  inferred  from  this,  that  Agathodsemon  was 
a  contemporsry  of  Ftolemseus.  But  this  does  not  seem  to  be  quite 
condusiveL  The  shape  which  Agathodeemon  gave  to  the  different 
countries  of  the  earth  maintained  its  ground  on  modem  maps  till  the 
system  of  regulsr  surveys  became  in  use :  and  indeed  till  of  late  years, 
many  features  of  our  maps  were  only  the  traditional  delineations  of 
the  old  map-makers  of  Alexandria.  (Schoell,  voL  ii;  Heeren,  De 
Fontibut  PtolemcH:  Ftolbhjbub,  Ciaudiu&) 

AGATHON,  a  native  of  Sicily,  succeeded  Donmns  in  the  see  of 
Bome  ▲.!>.  678.  The  Emperor  Constantine  Pogonatus  having  con- 
voked a  genersl  couneU  at  Constantinople,  aj>.  680,  A^thon  sent 
legates  to  it,  who  concurred  in  condemning  the  here^  of  the  Mono- 
thelites,  who  contended  that,  in  consequence  of  the  umon  of  the  two 
natures  in  the  pnrson  of  Christ,  there  was  in  him  only  one  will  and 
one  operation,  an  opinion  which  appears  to  have  been  till  then  coun- 
tenanced by  many  prelates,  and  even  by  Pope  Honorius  L  These 
subtle  metaphysial  distinctions,  to  which  the  minds  of  the  Orientals 
were  prone,  seem  to  have  puasled  at  times  the  more  sober  and  niattei> 
of-fbct  divines  of  the  West  Constsatine  remitted  in  favour  of  AgaUion 
the  usnal  fine  whiflh  the  see  of  Bome  paid  to  the  emperor  at  ereiy 


new  election  previous  to  obtaining  the  imperial  confirmation  of  the 
bishop  elect  The  conftnnatiott  itself  however  continued  to  be  re- 
quired for  a  considerable  time  after,  if  not  from  the  emperor,  at  leut 
from  the  exarch  of  Ravenna,  who  was  the  emperor^s  representatire  in 
Italy.  Agathon  died  A.a  682.  He  is  numbered  by  the  Church  of 
Bome  among  its  saints.  (Sandini,  Viia  Pontijlcum  BomamortiM  ex 
Antiquia  Monumentia  CoUeeke,) 

AGESILA'US,  younger  son  of  Arohidamus,  king  of  LaoedamnoD, 
succeeded  his  brotiier  Agis,  B.O.  898,  to  the  exclusion  of  hie  nephew 
Leoty  chides,  who  laboured  under  the  stigma  of  bastardy,  being  believed 
to  be  the  son  of  Alcibiades,  and  not  of  Agis,  his  reputed  £atiier.  Aj 
the  crown  descended  in  direct  line  from  father  to  son,  the  sacoeeuon  of 
Ageeilaus  seemed,  in  his.  youth,  to  be  barred ;  and  his  education  wai 
oonducted  as  that  of  a  private  person,  in  all  the  strictness  of  Spartan 
discipline.  He  was  lame,  and  advantage  was  taken  of  this  to  exdte  a 
prejudice  against  him;  yet  so  high  was  his  personal  character,  or  so 
general  the  belief  in  the  spurious  birth  of  Leotychides,  that  by  a 
vote  of  the  general  assembly,  the  heir«pparent  was  passed  over, 
and  Agesilaus  was  appointed  king. 

In  the  first  year  of  his  reign  a  plot  was  formed  to  effect  a  change  of 
government.  The  political  constitution,  established  by  Lyouigus,  had 
.  degenerated  into  an  oligarchy  of  a  peculiar  kind.  Almost  all  poUticil 
power,  with  the  exclusive  right  to  Jiold  high  civil  or  military  office, 
was  engrossed  by  those  fSMnilies  who  boasted  to  be  of  pure  Spartaa 
blood,  the  term  Spartan  being  opposed  to  Lacedsemonian.  The  Laoe- 
damionians  are  conjectured  to  have  been  the  progeny  of  enfranchised 
Helots,  strangers  associated  into  the  citisenship,  a  renmant  of  the 
Acbeif  and  in  a  word,  all  who  could  not  trace  an  unblemished  line  of 
Spartan  descent  to  the  early  agea  of  the  monarchy.  Foreigners  might 
become  members  of  the  community  and  Lacedeemonians ;  but  they 
could  never  become  Spartans ;  at  least,  Herodotus  only  knew  of  twu 
instances  up  to  this  time  (ix.  88,  85).  The  object  of  Ginadon's  con- 
spuacy,  who  complained  that  he  counted  only  forty  Spartans  in  the 
sgora,  or  place  of  assembly,  and  that  these  were  all  official  persons, 
was  to  extend  the  right  of  holding  their  high  offices  to  all  dtisena 
The  plot  was  disoovered  before  it  was  ripe ;  Cinadon,  tiie  author  and 
ringleader,  was  executed,  and  the  Spartana  held  faat  their  monopoly. 

hi  order  to  prosecute  more  effectually  the  war  with  Persia  (ac 
896),  Agesilaus  was  sent  to  conunand  in  -Asia.  At  setting  out,  bo 
pledged  himself  either  to  conclude  an  honourable  peace,  or  to  duaUe 
his  enemies  from  giving  sny  further  disturbance  to  the  Greeks.  Hii 
first  object  was  ta  conciliate  the  Asiatic  cities  by  prudent  manage- 
ment and  liberality;  and  he  succeeded  in  reconciling  their  factions. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  the.  design  of  Agesilaus  was  limited  to 
the  protection  of  the  Greek  states  of  Asia.  But  the  war  that  broke 
out  m  Greece,  after  he  had  been  about  two  yean  in  Asis^  did  not 
allow  him  to  follow  up  his  successes. 

The  intrigues  of  the  Peraians  and  the  hatred  of  the  Spartan  influ- 
ence had  occasioned  a  dangerous  league  to  be  formed  sgainst  Sparta. 
Thebes,  Axgos^  and  Corinth  declared  against  the  Lacedasmonians,  and 
Athens  followed  the  example  at  the  pressing  instance  of  the  Thebana. 
The  ephori  ordered  Agesilaus  home;  in  Hm  height  of  his  glory,  and 
with  the  prospect  of  victory,  he  instantiy  obeyel  The  Laceda- 
monians  and  their  enemies  met  near  Coroneia  in  BoBotia,  and  a  fierae 
battle  took  place  (August,  B.a  894).  The  Thebans  alone  made  a 
gaUant  resistance.  The  Spartan  king  was  wounded,  and  obtained  only 
a  doubtful  victory.  He  returned  to  Sparta,  not  importing  with  him 
the  luxuries  of  Asia,  but  adhering  to  the  temperance  and  frogality 
characteristic  of  his  oonntcy's  disciplmeL  The  probability  of  Athens 
recovering  her  former  power  after  her  walls  were  rebuilt  (B.a  892), 
induced  the  Spartans  to  send  Antalddas  (aa  887)  with  proposals  to 
Peraia,  favourable  to  themselves,  but  disadvantageous  to  the  rest  of 
Greece.  The  bearer  of  these  offers  was  the  peiaonal  enemy  of  Agesi- 
laus,  and  was  supposed  to  have  a  mean  pleasure  in  Isssening  hii 
power  and  tarnishing  hii  glory.  The  Peraians  dictated  the  treaty 
m  the  language  of  conquerora  (Xen.  *  Hellen.'  v.,  i.  81),  and  Artaxerxes 
oottduded  with  denouncing  wsr  against  those  who  should  not  sabmit 
to  his  terms.  The  Thebans  reftiaed ;  but  their  steadiness  was  shaken 
by  preparations  for  coercion  on  the  part  of  the  ephori,  invidiously 
recomm^ded  by  Agesilaus^  in  revenge  for  a  former  al^nt  Sparta 
had  now,  though  not  worthily,  recovered  her  power  In  Greece.  Her 
virtues,  indeed,  were  to  be  found  rather  in  adversity  than  proeperity; 
nor  did  she  profit  by  her  own  experience^  that  tyranny  leads  to  the 
destruction  of  the  ^rant.  Phoabida^  one  of  her  generals,  on  his 
march  into  Thtaoe  sgainst  Olynthus,  was  encamped  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Thebes^  while  parties  were  so  nearly  bidanoed,  that  Umeniai 
and  Leontiades,  the  heads  of  opposite  Iketions,  excKised  the  ofaiei 
msgietracy  together.  Leontiadea,  who  oourted  the  friendahip  of 
liscedtemon,  secretiy  introduced  Phoafaidas  and  his  troops  into  the 
Csdmeia,  the  citadel  of  Thebes  {B.a,  882).  Thii  at  onoe  gave 
the  superiority  to  that  party  of  which  he  was  the  head ;  Ismenias 
was  apprehended,  and  400  of  Us  finends  immediately  fled  to  Athensi 
Complaint  wss  made  at  Sparta  of  this  treacherous  agmsaion  in  time 
of  peace.  Agesilaus  was,  in  aeneral,  more  Just  andliberal  than  the 
rest  of  his  countrymen;  but  he  contended  that  it  wss  necessaiy  to 
examine  whether  the  possession  of  the  Csdmeia  was  of  advantsge  to 
Sparta.  The  decree  of  the  Spartsns  was,  as  we  might  expect,  in 
their  own  favour.    The  assembly  resolved  to  keep  the  citadel,  and  t« 
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bring  IsmeDiM  to  tiiaL  Bat  a  oovnter-revolution  was  aoon  efiboted; 
and  the  Spartana  were  oompelled  to  e?acnate  the  oitadeL 

That  the  Laoedesmonians,  when  now  at  the  height  of  power,  were 
all  at  onoe  involyed  in  a  train  of  miBfortunes  which  effsotually  broke 
their  aapremaoy;  is  ascribed  by  Xenophon  to  the  divine  anger  against 
their  perfidious  seisare  of  Thebes.  AgesiUus  probably  had  oome 
round  to  the  same  opinion ;  for  he  excused  himself  from  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  sent  to  reduce  the  Theban  revolutionists,  on  the 
plea  of  being  weighed  down  by  age.  His  colleague,  Cleombrotus,  was 
appointed  in  his  stead.  The  events  which  occurred  during  the  absence 
of  Agesilaus,  form  no  pcurt  of  the  present  subject.  On  retuniing 
home,  Cleombrotus  left  Sphodrias  at  Thespiso,  in  command  of  part  of 
his  aimy.  Sphodrias,  whether  firom  his  own  folly,  or,  as  many 
believed^  indnced  by  Pelopidas,  made  a  most  unwarrantable  and  faith- 
lees  inroad  upon  Atticik  The  Athenians  complained  to  Sparta,  and 
Sphodrias  was  recalled,  and  brought  to  triaL  Unfortunately,  Agodlaus 
waa  persuaded  to  exert  his  influence  in  the  delinquent's  favour,  and 
he  was  acquitted ;  at  which  the  Athenians  were  so  much  offended, 
that  they  immediately  concluded  an  alliance  with  Thebes  against 
Sparta.  Agesilaus  then  resumed  the  command  and  held  it  through 
two  successive  campaigns,  till  obliged  to  resign  through  ftiling 
health. 

The  battle  of  Leuetra  (B.a  871)^  in  which  the  Lacedaemonians  under 
Cleombrotus  were  overcome  by  inferior  numbers,  produced  a  striking 
inatanoe  of  Spartan  character.  The  news  arrived  ac  Sparta  during  a 
religious  festival.  But  the  ephori  did  not  allow  the  celebration  of  it  to 
be  interrupted.  The  list  of  the  slain  was  sent  to  the  houses  of  their 
kindred,  and  the  women  were  told  to  bear  their  sorrows  in  silence. 
Those  parents  whose  children  had  met  with  a  glorious  death  went 
abroad  the  next  day  to  reoeive  congratulations ;  the  friends  of  the 
Burvivoia  kept  their  houses,  as  if  in  shame  and  sorrow.  -On  this 
occasion,  a  number  of  the  combatants  having  fled,  Agesllaus  was 
allowed  to  suspend  the  law  which  visited  cows^oe  with  disgraceful 
punishments  He  prudently  announced  that  it  might  sleep  for  one 
day  only,  and  then  resume  its  power. 

There  was  a  proverb,  frequently  rspeatedby  Agesilaus,  that  "a 
Spartan  woman  had  never  seen  Uie  smoke  of  an  enemy's  camp ; " 
but  he  had  the  mortification  to  see  his  proverb  belied.  The  Theban 
army  increased  daily  by  \he  defection  of  the  allies  of  Sparta ;  it  pene- 
tnited  into  Tjaeonia,  and  laid  waste  the  whole  country;  the  city  now- 
oyer  was  saved  by  the  prudence  of  Agesilaus,  who  shut  himself  up  in 
Sparta^  and  avoided  an  engogement.  Epaminondas  did  not  venture 
to  assault  the  ei^;  and  at  last,  his  allies  growing  weary  of  the  service, 
the  winter  approadiing,  and  relief  coming  to  Sparta  from  Athens,  the 
Theban  genml  found  it  necessary  to  retreat. 

After  the  death  of  Epaminonda?,  at  the  battle  of  Mantlnea  (&a  862), 
the  wearineflB  of  all  parties  produced  a  partial  cessation  of  hostilities. 
Agesilaus  was  now  aboye  eighty  years  old,  but  he  had  still  vigour  enough 
left  to  lead  an  army  into  Egypt,  to  assist  the  Egyptians  who  had 
rebelled  against  the  Persian  king.  According  to  Plutarch,  Agesilaus 
went  ezpnesly  to  help  Tachos  against  his  master  King  Artaxerxes  U. ; 
bat  a  rival  to  Tachos  starting  up  in  the  person  of  Kectanebos,  another 
l^yptian,  Agesilaus  found  it  oonvenient  to  change  sides.  After  esta- 
blishing Neotanebos  in  the  government  of  Egypt,  the  old  king  set  out 
on  his  Toyage  homewards,  loaded  with  money  and  presents,  the  reward 
of  his  services  and  his  treachery.  Being  driven  by  contnuy  winds  on 
the  ooast  of  Africa,  he  died  thc»e  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-four. 
His  attendants  preserved  the  body  in  melted  wax,  and  took  it  to  Sparta 
to  be  buried,  oonsistently  with  the  usages  of  their  country,  which  did 
not  allow  the  body  of  a  king  to  rest  in  a  foreim  land. 

The  ohacaoter  of  Agesilaus  is  exalted  by  Xenophon  fax  above  its 
meritSL  The  historian  was  on  terms  of  personal  intimacy  with  the 
Spartan  king,  and  was  besides  no  great  admirer  of  the  constitutional 
forms  of  Athens,  his  native  city,  which  he  loved  to  contrast  dlsadvan- 
tageously  with  those  of  Sparta.  We  may  admire  the  energy  and 
vigour  of  Agesilaus,  and  grant  him  a  full  share  of  those  peculiar 
virtues  which  characterised  his  country.  He  may  have  been  temperate 
in  his  hiibits,  kind  to  his  friends,  and  not  cruel  to  his  enemies ;  but 
more  than  one  public  act  of  his  Uf e  throw  suspicion  on  his  integrity 
as  an  individual  and  a  statesman. 

(Plutarch,  Life  of  AgetUenu;  Xenophon,  fftUmUea,  and  Paneffyrie 
imAgesiiaua;  Pausanias,  iii  9.) 

AGIS  L,  king  of  Sparta,  was  the  son  of  Eurysthenes,  and  grandson 
of  Aristodemus,  to  whom  Tisconia  was  allotted  after  the  Heracleid 
invasion.  Aristodemus  had  two  sons,  Eurysthenes  and  Procles :  and 
this  Agis  was,  therefore^  the  second  in  one  of  the  series  of  that  double 
race  of  kings,  which  reigned  conjointly.  His  reign  is  said  to  have 
commenced  about  B.a  1032,  but  no  certain  dates  can  be  assigned  to 
these  early  times.  Agis  deprived  the  conquered  people  of  the  equal 
political  rights  to  which  his  father  had  admitted  tiienL  The  inhabit- 
ants of  the  town  of  Helos  having  attempted  to  regain  their  freedom 
were  reduced  by  him  to  the  abject  bondage  so  long  endured  by  the 
dass  of  the  Helots.    (Pausanias,  iii  2.) 

AOIS  IL,  the  son  of  Arohidamus  II.,  reigned  from  B.a  427  or  426 
to  8d7.  In  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  the  Lace- 
daemonians endeayoured  to  recoyer  their  influence  in  Peloponnesus, 
and  marched  out  with  all  their  force  under  Agis.  Tlra  Argeian  army, 
against  which  Ida  operations  were  directed,  was  completely  hemmed 


in.  Two  Argeians  went  privately  to  Agis,  and  pledged  themselves  to 
efifect  a  reconciliation  if  he  would  grant  a  truce  of  four  months.  To 
this  he  consented.  The  order  to  retreat  was  heard  with  astonish- 
ment by  the  army  of  Agis,  and  the  Argeians,  on  their  part,  were 
highly  incensed  against  their  countrymen  for  having  defrauded  them 
of  an  opportunity,  as  they  thought,  of  destroying  the  enemy.  Agis 
was  called  to  account,  and  it  was  proposed  to  fine  him,  and  demolish 
his  house ;  but  his  humble  demeanour  and  earnest  entreaty  prevailed, 
and  he  was  allowed  to  resume  the  command,  under  the  mortifying 
restriction  of  a  superintending  council.  He  made  amends,  a  short 
time  after,  by  defeating  the  Argeians,  and  their  alUes  the  Athenians^ 
in  the  great  battle  of  Mantineia.  Thuoydides,  v. ;  Pausanias,  iii  8.) 
At  the  siege  and  surrender  of  Athens  b.  o.  404,  accompanied  with  the 
mortifying  demolition  of  the  long  walls,  and-  the  fortifications  of 
Peirseus,  Pausanias  and  Agis,  the  two  kings  of  Sparta,  conducted  the 
operations  by  land,  while  Lysander  blockaded  the  ci^  with  his  fieet 
In  B.O.  401  Agis  conducted  an  army  into  Elis,  which  yielded  him 
abundant  spoil,  since,  as  the  scene  of  the  Olympic  games,  it  had 
usually  been  held  sacred,  and  exempted  from  the  ravages  of  war. 
Having  gone  to  Delphi  to  dedicate  a  tenth  of  the  spoil,  he  fell  siok 
on  his  return,  and  died  a  few  days  after  he  reached  Sparta.  Agis 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Agesilaus. 

AOIS  IIL,  the  son  of  Archidamus  IIL,  reigned  Arom  B.a.  888  to 
881  or  830.  At  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Issus  (388)  he  communi- 
cated with  the  Persian  commanders  in  tne  ^gean,  to  obtain  supplies 
for  carrying  on  the  war  against  Alexander  in  Oreece.  While  Alex- 
ander was  engaged  in  his  fourth  campaign  in  Asia,  Agis  laid  siege  to 
Megalopolis,  a  town  in  Peloponnesus,  which  held  out  till  the  arrival 
of  Antipater,  the  goyemor  of  Macedonia.  A  bloody  battle  was  fought, 
in  which  the  LacedsBmonians  behaved  with  their  accustomed  gallantry, 
but  were  overpowered  by  superior  numbers.  Agis  fell  after  hU 
phalanx  was  broken,  and  with  him  above  6800  of  the  Lacedssmonians 
and  their  allies.  The  Lacedsemonians  sued  for  peace,  and  obtained 
it ;  giving  hostages  that  they  would  submit  to  Alexander's  decision  on 
their  fate.    (Pausan.,  ill  10 ;  Arrian,  iL  18.) 

AOIS  IV.,  son  of  Eudamidas  II.,  reigned  from  B.a  244  to  240. 
The  year  after  his  accession  he  was  defeated  in  an  engagement  with 
Aratus,  the  general  of  the  Achsean  league.  But  the  chief  interest  of 
his  reign  lies  in  the  attempt  he  made  to  restore  the  institutions  of 
Lycui^s.  Public  manners  had  degenerated  from  their  ancient 
severity;  the  privileged  class,  to  whom  the  name  of  Spartans  was 
confined  no  longer,  enjoyed  the  equal  portion  of  land  prescribed  by 
the  ancient  discipline.  Of  700  families,  to  which  their  number  was 
now  reduced,  not  more  than  100  possessed  estates.  These  were  rich, 
haughty,  and  licentious ;  the  poor  were  oppressed  and  burdened  with 
debt  The  two  great  features  of  the  proposed  reformation  were,  a 
new  partition  of  the  lands,  and  the  abolition  of  all  debts.  Agis  also 
proposed  to  aboUsh  the  distinction  between  Spartans  and  Lacedsdmo- 
nians,  retaining  that  between  the  Lacedaemonians  and  the  Perioed,  or 
people  of  the  smaller  towns.  These  latter,  however,  were  to  be 
trained  in  the  strict  discipline  of  Lycurgus,  and  to  succeed  to  the 
privilege  of  citiaenship  as  vacancies  occurred.  In  laying  his  propo- 
sals before  the  senate  Agis  recommended  them  by  the  ofifbr  of  the 
first  personal  sacrifice,  in  tiie  contribution  of  his  own  lands  and  money 
to  the  common  stock.  His  mother  and  his  kindred  followed  his 
example.  The  multitude  applauded :  but  his  colleague  Leonidas  and 
the  rich  men  opposed  the  plan,  and  persuaded  the  senate  to  reject  it ; 
the  question  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  only  a  single  vote.  To  rid 
himself  of  Leonidas,  Agis  contriyed  to  get  Lysander  appointed  one 
of  the  ephori ;  who  fortiiwith  accused  Leonidas  of  having  violated  the 
laws,  by  marrying  a  stranger,  and  residing  for  a  time  in  a  foreign 
land ;  two  acts  forbidden  to  the  Tace  of  Hercules.  Leonidas  could 
not  venture  to  make  his  appearance :  he  was  therefore  deposed,  and 
his  crown  devolved  to  his  son-in-law,  Cleombrotus,  who  co-operated 
with  Agis  in  his  measures  of  reform.  On  the  expiration  of  Lysander^s 
efiice,  a  reaction  took  place.  As  the  reformers  despaired  of  succeeding 
by  mild  means,  Agis  and  Cleombrotus  went  to  the  place  of  assembly, 
plucked  the  ephori,  now  of  the  anti-reforming  party,  from  their  seats, 
and  placed  others  in  their  roonL  The  life  of  Leonidas,  who  had 
returned  into  the  city  during  the  short  triumph  of  Ms  faction,  was 
threatened;  but  Agis  himself  protected  him  from  assassination, 
meditated  against  mm  by  Agesilaus,  who  was  the  uncle  of  Agis. 
The  want  of  sincerity  in  this  unworthy  relation  of  the  reforming 
king  occasioned  the  failure  of  the  scheme,  when  all  its  difficulties 
seemed  to  have  been  nearly  overcome.  Agesilaus  was  deeply  in- 
volved in  debt :  he  therefore  persuaded  the  two  kings  to  bum  all 
deeds,  registers,  and  securities  m  the  first  instance.  When  the  divi- 
sion was  proposed  he  devised  repeated  pretexts  for  delay.  Before  the 
first  measure,  owing  to  these  underhand  practices,  could  be  completed, 
the  Achseans,  who  were  allies  of  Sparta,  applied  for  assistance  against 
the  ^tolians,  who  threatened  to  lay  waste  the  country  of  Pelopon- 
nesus. Agis  was  sent  to  command  the  army,  and  exhibited  the  same 
republican  virtues  in  his  military  office  as  in  his  civil  administration. 
He  joined  his  forces  to  those  of  Aratus^  whose  over-caution  gave  no 
opportunity  for  enhancing  the  glory  of  the  I^Msedssmonian  soldiery : 
but  the  conduct  of  the  troops,  and  the  rigid  performance  of  every 
duty  on  the  jtort  of  their  commander,  impressed  both  the  allies  and 
the  enemy  with  respect  for  the  commonwealth. 
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On  the  return  of  Agia,  he  found  that  a  change  had  taken  place  in 
the  condition  of  his  oounti^.  The  poor,  disguated  by  finding,  that 
although  Agesilaus  was  again  one  of  the  ephori,  the  laada  were  not 
divided  according  to  promiae,  had  thrown  themielyes  into  the  party 
of  their  own  enemies,  and  suffered  them  to  dethrone  Cleombrotna 
and  restore  Leonidas  to  power.  Agis  was  compelled  to  fly  to  sanc- 
tuary. Some  treacheroua  friends  entrapped  him,  and  dragged  him  to 
prison.  Being  questioned  by  the  ephori,  whether  he  did  not  repent  of 
having  introduced  innovations?  he  replied,  that  in  the  face  of  death 
he  would  not  repent  of  so  worthy  an  enterprise.  He  was  oon- 
demnedy  and  executed  with  indecent  haste ;  the  plea  for  this  was  the 
danger  of  a  rescue.  One  of  his  executioners  was  moved  to  tears. 
Agia  said  to  hun,  **  Lament  me  not ;  suffering  unjustly,  I  am  happier 
tiiian  my  mnrderers."  The  cruelty  of  the  victorious  party  did  not 
end  here :  his  mother  and  grandmother  were  strangled  on  his  body. 
His  widow  was  forciblv  taken  out  of  her  house  by  Iieonidas,  and 
married  against  her  wiU  to  his  son  Oleomenes.  Though  a  husband 
by  compulsion,  Oleomenes  was  attached  to  his  wife,  whose  conversa- 
tion inspired  him  with  the  desire  of  accomplishing  the  projected 
reform.    [Cleomskj&I    (Plutarch,  Life  of  A  gig,) 

A'GLAOPHON.  lliere  were  two  distinguished  Greek  painters  of 
this  name,  who  were  probably  related.  Bottiger  supposes  that  the 
younger  was  the  grandson  of  the  elder,  and  the  son  of  Aristophon  the 
brother  of  Polygnotus. 

The  elder  Aglaophon  lived  about  B.a  500,  and  was  a  native  of  the 
island  of  Tbasos,  where  his  son  Polygnotus  was  also  bom.  Aglao- 
phon's  greatest  distinction  is  that  of  having  been  the  father  and  the 
mstructor  of  Polygnotus,  who  is  the  first  painter  recorded  in  history 
who  attained  great  fame.  Qnintilian  is  the  only  writer  who  speaks  of 
the  style  of  Aglaophon,  but  he  indiscriminately  couples  him  with 
Polygnotus.  He  says,  ''Notwithstanding  the  simple  colouring  of 
Polygnotus  and  Aglaophon,  which  was  little  more  than  the  carude 
beginning  of  what  was  afterwards  accomplished,  many  have,  certainly 
with  some  affectation,  preferred  their  works  to  those  of  the  greatest 
masters  who  succeeded  them."  There  can  be  as  little  doubt  that  this 
passsga  refers  to  the  elder,  as  that  the  following,  from  Cicero,  refers  to 
the  younger :  Cicero  says,  speaking  of  styles^  Aglaophon,  Zeuxis,  and 
Apelles  were  all  different  in  their  aeveral  styles,  yet  each  was  prafeet 
in  his  own  style. 

Kone  of  the  works  of  the  elder  Aglaophon  are  particularly  mentioned, 
unless  the  winged  Victory  spoken  of  l^  the  scholiast  on  the  '  Birds ' 
of  Axistophanes  (v.  573)  may  be  attributed  to  him. 

The  two  pictures  of  Aloibiades  mentioned  by  AthensBUS  must  have 
been  by  the  younger.  After  Aldbiades,  says  Athenseus,  returned  to 
Athens  a  victor  at  the  Olympic  games,  he  exhibited  two  pictures  of 
himself,  one  representing  Olympias  and  Pythias  crowning  him,  and  in 
the  other  he  was  punted  extremely  beautiful,  lying  on  the  knees  of 
Kemea.  Plutarch  attributes  the  lattor  of  these  pictures  to  Aristophon, 
the  brother  of  Polygnotus,  and  the  supposed  father  of  the  younger 
Aglaophon ;  but  as  the  account  of  Athennns  accords  better  with  Uie 
time,  it  is  more  probably  correct^  at  least  under  the  supposition  that 
there  were  two  artists  of  this  name.  The  beautiful  horse  spoken  of  by 
iBlian  was  probably  the  work  of  the  younger  Aglaophon. 

(Suidas ;  Quintilian,  IntL  Orator.  xiL  10, 3;  Athenseus,  xii  584 ;  Plu- 
tarch, ^2ct6uHiet,  16;  Ciewo, LeOraL  iii7;  iEIHan,  DeAnim.m^fdlogo,) 

AGNESI,  MARIA  GAETANA,  was  bom  at  Milan  in  1718.  When 
very  young,  she  distinguished  herself  by  the  acquisition  of  the  Ls^, 
Greek,  Hebrew,  French,  German,  and  Spanish  languages.  She  then 
turned  her  attention  to  mathematics  and  philosophy,  and  at  the  age 
of  19  wrote  in  defence  of  191  theses,  which  were  publiriied  in  17^, 
under  the  title  of  '  Propositiones  Philosophicse.'  In  1748  she  pub- 
lished her  most  celebrated  work,  *  Instituxioni  Analitiche  ad  Uso  deUa 
Gioventti  Italiana,'  in  two  volumes  4to.  The  first  volume  contains 
the  elements  of  Algebra,  with  the  application  of  Algebra  to  Geometry; 
the  second  contains  an  excellent  treatise  on  the  Differential  and  Integ^ 
Calculus.  In  1750,  her  father,  who  was  then  a  professor  of  Uie  univer- 
sity of  Bologna,  being  ill,  she  obtained  permission  from  the  Pope 
Benedict  XIV.  to  supply  his  place.  She  ended  her  career,  but  in  what 
year  we  cannot  ascertain,  by  retiring  into  a  convent^  and  taking  the 
veil    She  died  in  January,  1799,  aged  81. 

The  second  volume  of  the  'Analytical  Institutiona '  was  translated 
into  French  by  D'Antelmy,  with  additions  by  Bossut,  and  published 
at  Paris  in  1775.  The  whole  was  translated  into  English,  and  pub- 
lished at  the  expense  of  Baron  Maseres  in  1801. 

AGNOLO,  BACCIO  B',  a  Florentine,  was  at  first  a  wood-engraver, 
and  afterwards  an  architect  He  was  bom  in  1460,  and  had  already 
acquired  considerable  reputation  in  the  practice  of  his  earlier  profes- 
aion  at  Florence^  when  he  was  attracted  to  the  study  of  architecture, 
and  went  to  Rome  to  pursue  it  among  the  remains  of  antiquity  there. 
He  appears,  nevertheless,  during  his  residence  in  Rome,  to  have  con- 
tinued to  employ  himself  in  his  art  and  business  as  a  wood-engraver, 
probably  for  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  his  studio,  or  workshop, 
was  frequented  by  the  most  eminent  men  of  taste  and  learning  then 
in  Rome.  Among  these  were  Raffaelle,  Midiel  Angelo,  Sansovino,  and 
the  brothers  San^lo. 

On  settling  himself  as  an  architect  in  Florence^  Baccio  was  engaged 
in  several  works  of  importance  there,  and  acquired  notoriety  of  a 
disagreeable  nature  through  deviations  from  the  ordinary  praotioe  of 


the  time.  He  adorned  the  windows  of  a  mansion  or  palazzo  (as  the 
Italians  term  the  lai^  town-houae  of  a  distinguished  person),  in  the 
Piasza  di  Santa  Trinit2^  with  frontispieces,  and  put  a  frontispiece, 
consisting  of  columns  with  a  regular  entablature,  to  the  portal,  in  the 
manner,  indeed^  which  has  been  so  commonly  practised  ever  since, 
and  is  tA  the  present  time  in  vogue,  but  which  had  been  restricted  to 
churdies  up  to  this  time.  All  the  wits  in  Florence  set  apon  poor 
Baccio,  who  was  lampooned  and  ridiculed  in  every  possible  way,  for 
making,  as  it  was  said,  a  palace  into  a  church ;  indeed,  he  was  Jmod 
induced  to  retrace  his  stc^  but  being  oonsdous  that  he  had  done 
well,  *'  he  took  heart  and  stood  firmly."  It  waa  a  novelty,  and  as  the 
biographer  of  all  the  architects  says,  **  like  almost  all  other  noveltiei, 
it  was  at  the  first  scorned  and  afterwards  vrorshlpped."  Bat  the  same 
writer  is  somewhat  severe  on  him  for  making  perhaps  too  bold  s 
crowning  cornice  to  the  front  of  this  identical  edifice^  saying  that  it 
looked  Uke  a  boy  with  •  huge  hat  on  his  head. 

Baccio  had  been  engaged  to  complete  the  ardhiteotural  arrangements 
about  the  tholobate  or  drum  of  the  cupola  of  the  metropolitan  churcb 
of  Suita  Maria  del  Fiore,  which  were  left  incomplete  by  BraneUeschi, 
and  whose  design  for  that  part  was  lost  Baccio  waa  about  to  supply 
what  was  wanting  after  his  own  invention,  and  had  begun  to  out  away* 
the  toothings  left  by  Brunelleschi  in  the  work  because  uey  did  not  suit 
what  he  proposed  to  do.  At  this  juncture  Michel  Angelo  happened 
to  oome  to  Florence  from  Rome,  and  attacked  him  ao  violently  on  the 
unfitneas  of  his  design,  that  Baodo  waa  stopped,  and  in  conaequenee 
of  subeequent  disputes  on  the  subject^  the  edifice,  in  that  particular, 
still  remains  incomplete. 

Baccio  d'Agnolo  died  in  1548,  being  eighty<4hree  yean  of  age,  and 
left  a  son  Giuliani),  an  engraver  and  architect^  who  auceeeded  to  the 
direction  of  his  &ther^s  works.  The  most  esteemed  of  Baccio's  pro- 
ductions are  the  villa  Boi^hesini,  near  Florencei,  and  the  eampanilB 
or  bell-tower  of  the  church  di  Santo  Spirito  (a  pooductaon  of  Brunei- 
lesehi's),  in  Florence^  By  some  writers^  the  great  palaxao  Salvisti,  in 
the  Transtiberine  portion  of  Rome,  is  attributed  to  this  architect, 
but  it  18  more  commonly  referred  to  Kanni  di  Baccio  Bigio^  a  man  of 
far  inferior  merit  and  reputation  to  Baodo  d'Agnolo. 

AGRICOLA,  CNiBUS  JCJLIUS^  waa  bom  June  18,  ajx  37,  at 
Fomm  Julii,  now  Fr^jus,  in  Provencei  His  father  was  Julius  Gn^ 
cinus,  a  writer  of  some  eminence  on  agriculture,  and  distingoished  as 
a  senator  for  his  eloquence  and  integrity.  His  virtues  were  tiie  cause 
of  his  destruction.  The  emperor  Caligula,  desirous  to  get  rid  of  his 
father-in-law,  M.  Silanus,  called  upon  GrsBcinus  to  undertake  Uie  aoca- 
sation  which  was  to  be  the  pretext  for  his  destruction.  Grecinm 
refused,  and  met  with  the  same  fate  as  the  unfortunate  ^anua 
Agricola  was  an  infant  at  the  time  of  his  fiather's  death.  His  mother 
waa  Julia  Procilla,  who  appears  to  have  watched  with  great  care  over 
the  education  of  her  son.  After  having  studied  philosophy  at  Maanlis, 
now  Marseilles,  the  principal  seat  of  learning  in  Gaul,  Agricola  was 
sent  to  Britain,  where  he  served  under  the  immediate  eye  of  Suetonioa 
P&ulinus,  the  period  of  his  service  including  the  grand  insurrection 
under  Boadicea,  in  61.  In  62  he  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  married 
Domitia  Deddiana,  a  lady  belonging  to  one  of  the  first  famiUea.  In  63 
he  went  as  quaestor  to  Asia,  where  he  proved  his  integrity  by  refusing 
to  tmite  with  the  proconsul  Salvius  Titianus  in  ^e  system  of  extortion 
so  common  in  the  Roman  provinces.  During  the  latter  part  of  Nero's 
reign  he  was  tribune  and  prsetor,  but  from  a  regard  to  Uie  jealousy 
of  the  emperor  remained  comparatively  inactive.  On  the  aocesaion  A 
Galba  in  68  he  was  appointed  to  examine  the  property  of  tiie  temples, 
and  to  restore  whatever  had  been  taken  away  by  Nero.  In  the  con- 
tests between  Otho  and  V itellius  his  mother  was  murdered  by  a  detach- 
ment fix>m  Otho's  fleets  which  landed  in  Li(ruria  and  ravaged  the  estates 
of  the  family  near  IntemeUum  (Yintimiglia).  On  his  way  from  Ihe 
funeral  of  his  mother,  he  learned  that  Vespasisn  had  been  proclaimed 
by  the  legions  of  the  east  He  declared  in  his  favour,  and  was  rewarded 
by  the  command  of  the  20th  legion  in  Britain.  On  his  return  to  Rome 
about  78  he  was  enrolled  by  the  emperor  among  the  patricians,  and 
appointed  governor  of  Aquitania,  a  province  whidi  included  the  aouth- 
weatem  part  of  Gallia,  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Loire.  After  a  suc- 
cessful administration  of  nearly  three  years,  he  was  remlled  to  receive 
the  still  higher  honour  of  the  consulship.  His  daughter  was  now 
betrothed  to  the  historian  Tacitus,  and  the  next  year  she  was  given 
to  him  in  marriage.  Agricola,  at  the  expiration  of  his  consulship,  was 
appointed  governor  of  Britain,  and  proceeded  thither  about  78.  He 
passed  seven  or  perhaps  eight  sunmiers  in  Britain;  in  the  first  <tf 
which  he  added  North  Wales  and  the  sacred  island  of  Anglesey  to  the 
Roman  province.  By  the  end  of  the  fourth  campaign  the  whole  island 
south  of  the  Clyde  and  the  Forth  was  secured  to  the  Romsns  by  a  line 
of  forts  running  from  the  one  sestuary  to  the  other.  Every  summer 
extended  the  dominion  of  the  Roman  arml^  but  it  vras  only  in  the  last 
year  of  his  government  that  he  entirely  broke  the  spirit  or  the  Britons 
by  the  defeat  of  Galgaous  on  the  Grampian  HiUa.  At  the  dose  of 
this  campaign  a  Roman  fieet^  for  the  first  time,  sailed  round  the  island. 
Agricola  taught  the  Britons  to  settle  in  towns,  to  improve  their  dwell- 
ings, to  erect  temples,  and  to  cultivate  the  art»of  civilned  lifia.  He 
set  up  a  system  of  education  for  the  sons  of  the  chiefs^  who  adopted 
in  time  the  language  and  the  dress  of  Rome.  By  these  means  he  in  a 
great  measure  reconciled  the  natives  to  the  yoke  which  they  had  pre- 
viously so  ill  endured.    These  splendid  suooeBseB  were  unpaJatable  to 
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the  raspldoos  DomitlaD,  and  Agriook  wat  honourably  recalled^  under 
the  pretext  of  being  eent^  aa  goyemor  to  Syria.  By  order  of  the 
emperor  he  entered  Rome  at  nighty  and,  after  a  oold  reoeption,  retired ' 
into  priTate  life.  When  lua  coneolar  rank  a  few  years  after  entitled 
him  to  the  prooonenlahip  of  Aeia  or  Africa,  he  wisely  dedined  an 
appointment  which  had  been  fatal  to  the  previona  poeaeesor.  He  died 
on  August  28,  a-d.  98,  in  the  66th  year  of  his  age,  not  without  suspicion 
of  poison.  The  emperor  could  not  endure  the  presence  of  one  who  was 
nniyersally  regarded  as  the  only  man  equal  to  the  exigency  of  the 
time&  Dion  Oassius  aaserts  that  he  was  killed  by  Domitian.  His 
property  was  leA  between  lus  wife  Domitia,  his  only  child  the  wife  of 
Taoitos,  and  the  emperor  Domitian.  AU  that  we  know  of  Agricola, 
with  the  ezoeption  of  a  single  chapter  in  Xiphilin  (66,  20),  which  is 
Tery  inaeocrat^  is  from  the  pen  of  Taoitus,  whose  interesting  narratiye 
exhibits  him  in  the  ohsraeter  of  a  great^  wise^  and  good  man. 
(Tiacitus,  Agrieola.) 

AQRICQLA«  RODOLPHUS,  one  of  the  most  learned  and  remark- 
able men  of  the  16th  eentniy,  was  bom  at  a  Tillage  yariouelT  written 
Befflon,  Baflfoln,  BaflSen,  Baffel,  or  Bafllo,  two  or  three  miles  from 
Groningen,  in  Friesland,  about  the  end  of  August^  1448,  not  in  1442, 
as  often  stated.  (See  the  inscription  on  his  tombstone  as  given  in 
IC  Adam's  'Apograph.  Monument.  Haidelbuigens/  p.  22.)  In  a  short 
notice  of  Agrieola  ij  M.  Guiaot^  in  the  '  Biographie  UniyerBelle,'  it  is 
said,  but  we  do  not  know  upon  what  authority,  that  his  name  was 
properly  Hneemann.  His  first  master  is  also  there  said  to  haye  been 
the  famous  Thomas  h  Kempis.  After  distinguishing  himself  at  school 
he  proceeded  to  the  college  of  Louyain,  where  he  remained  till  he  took 
hia  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  He  was  then  solicited  to  accept  a  profesKw- 
sbip  in  that  ooUege,  which  he  dedined,  and  set  out  on  his  trayels.  He 
went  to  Paris,  whence,  after  remaining  some  time,  he  proceeded  to 
Italy,  and  arrived  in  1476  at  Feirara,  where  he  resided  during  that 
and  the  following  year,  and  attended  the  prelections  of  Theodore  Ghun 
on  the  Qreek  language.  He  also  extended  his  own  reputation  by  giving 
a  aimilar  course  on  Uie  language  and  literature  of  Rome.  The  favour 
of  the  duke,  Hercules  D'Este,  and  the  admiration  of  the  most  famous 
aeholara  of  Italy,  were  hberslly  bestowed  upon  the  accomplished 
ftxreigner,  who  used  to  contend,  we  are  told,  in  amicable  rivniij  with 
the  younger  Quarino  in  writing  Latin  proee^  and  with  the  Strooais  in 
Tersei  After  visiting  Rome  and  some  of  the  other  dtiea  of  Italy,  he 
left  that  country,  probably  in  1479.  On  his  return  to  Holland  he 
appesrs  to  have  occupied  a  chair  for  a  short  time  in  the  univereity  of 
Oroningen,  and  he  was  also  chosen  a  syndic  of  that  d(^,  in  whidi 
eapedty  he  spent  about  half  a  year  at  the  court  of  we  emperor 
Maximilian  L  In  the  year  1482  be  removed  to  Hdddberg  on  the 
invitation  of  Joannef  Dalburgius,  the  bishop  of  Worms^  whom  he 
had  taught  Qreek,  and  by  whom  he  was  appointed  to  one  of  the  pro* 
feeaorships  in  thetmivenity  of  Heidelberg.  The  remainder  of  his  life 
seems  to  have  been  spent  pertly  at  Hddelbeif;  and  partly  at  Worms, 
where  he  lodged  in  the  house  of  his  friend  the  bishop.  At  the  request 
of  the  Elector  Palatine,  who  greatly  delighted  in  his  convenation,  he 
eompoeed  a  course  of  lectures  on  ancient  history,  whidi  he  delivered 
at  Hetddberg,  the  Elector  bdng  one  of  his  auditors.  He  slso,  after 
coming  to  reeide  in  the  Palatinato^  commenced  the  study  of  the  Hebrew 
tongue.  In  this  new  study  Agrieola  had  made  great  progress,  when  a 
sadden  attadc  of  illness  carriMi  him  off  at  Heiddberg  on  October  28, 
1485,  at  the  eariy  age  of  42.  There  was  certainly  no  literary  name  out 
of  Italy  so  celebrated  as  that  of  Agrieola  during  his  age;  and,  if  we 
except  Politian  and  Mirandola,  perhsps  not  even  Italy  could  produce 
a  seholar  equal  to  him.  The  most  eminent  cultivatori  of  dssiical 
leaning  in  the  next  age  have  united  in  pladng  Agrieola  among  the 
first  of  his  contemporaries.  We  need  only  mention  Cardinal  Bcnaibo, 
Ludovioo  Yives,  the  dder  Scaliger,  and,  above  all,  Erasmus.  Agrieola 
indeed  may  be  regarded  as  the  immediate  forerunner  of  the  Isst  great 
writer,  and  in  some  degree  as  the  model  on  which  b®  was  formed. 
Agrieola,  in  the  same  manner  as  Erasmus,  appears  to  have  dearly 
discerned  many  of  the  ecclesiastical  abuses  of  his  time»  and  to  have 
antidpated  the  revolution  in  the  opinions  of  men  that  was  at  hand, 
although  he  refrained  from  doing  anything  to  uzge  on  the  crisis. 
Beddes  his  skill  ix\  sndent  learning,  A^^ola  was  a  skilful  practitioner 
of  the  arts  of  mudc  and  paintingi  His  collected  works  were  published, 
as  it  is  oommcmly  stated,  in  two  volumes  4to  at  Oologne,  in  1689,  under 
the  title  of  '  K  Agricolso  Lucubrationes  aliquot,'  &a  According  to 
Qesner's  'Bibliotheca  Universalis,'  and  the  *Bibliotheca  Bdgica'  of 
Foppens,  the  prindpal  contents  of  this  collection  are  his  three  books 
*De  Inventione  Dialectica;*  some  letters,  orations,  and  poems;  and 
some  translations  from  Aphthonius,  Ludsn,  Isocrates,  and  other 
Greek  anthers.  It  does  not  appear  to  contain,  as  commonly  stated, 
hia  abridgment  of  'Univenal  History.'  The  work  'De  Inventione 
Dialectica'  is  the  most  cdebrated  of  Agricola's  performances.  It  has 
been  repeatedly  printed  with  ample  scholia :  in  1684  a  compendium  of 
it^  by  Joannes  Visorius,  appeared  at  Paris ;  snd  sn  Italian  trandation 
of  it  waa  published  in  4to  at  Yeniee,  in  1667,  by  Oratio  Tcscanella.  It 
is  considwed  to  have  been  one  of  the  esrliest  treatises  which  attempted 
to  change  the  sdiolastic  philcso|Ay  of  the  day.  Moriiof  speaks  of  it 
as  having  antidpated  in  several  reepectk  the '  Logic '  of  Peter  Ramus. 
In  the  injunctions  given  by  Henry  Y IIL  to  the  Univerdty  of  Cambridge 
in  1686,  tlie  'DIaleracs'  of  Ag;ricola  and  the  genuine '  Logic '  of  Aristotle 
sre  ordered  to  be  tMght  instead  of  the  works  of  Scotus  and  Barlieus; 
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and  in  the  statutes  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  founded  some  years 
later,  we  find  a  dmilar  recommendation. 

(Besides  the  works  dready  mentioned,  the  following  authorities  may 
be  referred  to  for  further  information  respecting  Agrieola: — ^Bayle, 
Dictiannaire  ;  Bullet,  Jvgmem  d€t  Savam  ;  VUa  Oermanonm  PhiUh 
tophorum,  a  Melchiori  Adamo;  Vie  dEnume,  par  Burigny,  Paris, 
1767,  voL  i,  p.  17 ;  VUa  R,  Agrieoke,  autore  Qer.  Qddenhaurio  Novio- 
mago,  in  Vironm  Bruditione  et  DwArvna  lUmtrium  Vitit,  Franofort^ 
1686,  p.  88,  &C.  See  also  an  interesting  letter  on  the  habits  and  cha- 
racter of  Agrieola,  from  Melancthon,  dated  Frankfort,  Marah  28, 1689, 
in  the  edition  of  Agricola's  woriu  pubUshed  at  Cologne.) 

AGRIPPA,  HENRT  CORNELIUS^  a  remarkable  personsge,  who 
may  be  ranked  with  his  contemporaries,  Farscdsus  snd  Cardan,  as  at 
once  a  man  of  learning  and  tdent^  and  a  quadc  Agrippa  was  bom 
at  Cologne,  of  a  noble  and  andent  family,  on  September  14,  1486. 
His  first  employment  was  as  secretary  at  the  court  of  the  Emperor 
Maximilian,  after  which  he  served  in  the  wars  in  Itdy,  where,  having 
repeatedly  signalised  himself  by  his  bravery,  he  obtained  the  honour 
of  knighUiood.  About  his  20th  year  he  seems  to  have  assumed  the 
character  of  a  scholar,  and  to  have  commenced  a  wandering  life.  The 
profession  which  ho  took  up  was  that  of  a  physician ;  but  he  allowed 
nimsdf  also  to  be  regarded  as  an  alchemist^  an  astrologer,  and  even  as 
a  practitioner  of  msgical  arts.  Not  satisfied  with  this  exteodve  range, 
he  thought  proper  to  set  up  likewise  for  a  great  theologian,  as  wdl  as 
to  indulge  himself  with  occsdonal  excursions  into  other  departments 
of  literature  and  science.  The  effect  of  all  this  pretonsion,  supported 
as  it  was  by  unquestionable  tdent  and  by  red  acquirements  of  great 
extent*  was  to  raise  Agrippa,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  bi|^  estimation 
and  importance.  Preesing  invitations  were  sent  to  him  by  several 
monarohs  that  he  would  enter  hito  theur  service^by  our  Henry  VIII. 
among  the  rest.  He  appears  to  have  visited  England  before  this,  one 
of  bis  pieces  bdng  dated  from  London  in  1610.  His  excesdve  impru- 
dence however  was  continually  involving  him  in  difficulties;  and 
espedallv,  having  by  some  of  the  effudons  of  his  satiric  spirit  pro- 
voked the  enmity  of  the  monks  of  the  church,  he  experienced  the 
consequences  to  the  end  of  his  days.  After  having  led  for  many 
years  what  may  almost  be  called  a  ^tive  life,  he  died  at  Gronoble, 
in  1686.  He  had  been  thrice  married,  and  had  several  children.  The 
works  of  Agrippa  were  published  in  two  volumes,  8va,  at  Leyden,  in 
1660,  and  also  at  Lyon  in  1600.  The  meet  remarkable  of  them,  and 
the  only  one  which  is  now  remembered,  is  his  treatise  '  On  the  Vanity 
of  the  Sdences,'  which  is  a  caustic  satue  on  the  kinds  of  learning 
most  in  fsshion  in  that  age. 

(Bayle,  DicHonnaire  ffi$tanque»  art  Agrippa  ;  Oabrid  Kaudd, 
ApUogjf  for  the  Oreat  Men  who  Aave  been  euneeUd  of  Magic) 

AGRIPPA*  HEROD.    [Hbbod.] 

AQRIPPA,  MARCUS  VIPSANIUS,  was  bom  B.a  68,  within  a 
few  months  of  Octavius^  afterwards  the  Emperor  Augustus,  with 
whom  throughout  lifo  he  was  so  intimatdy  associated.  They  studied 
together  at  Apollonia  in  Hlyria.  The  death  of  Julius  Ctesar  brought 
them  both  to  Rome,  and  Agrippa  was  charged  by  Ootavius  to  recdve 
the  oath  of  fidelity  from  the  legions  that  were  favourable.  In  B.a  43 
he  was  diosen  consul,  and  conducted  the  prosecution  of  Cassius,  one 
of  the  murderera  of  Csssar.  Two  years  later  he  had  a  command  as 
praetor,  in  the  war  against  Ludus  Antonius^  whom  he  bedeged  in 
Perusia.  In  B.a  40  the  town  was  taken  by  him,  and  towards  tiie  dose 
of  the  same  year  he  recovered  Lipontum  firom  M.  Antoniua.  In 
B.a  88  he  added  to  his  reputation  by  a  victory  over  the  Aquitani,  add 
rivalled  the  ^loiy  of  Julius  Ccesar  by  leading  a  second  Roman  army 
acroes  the  Rhme.  Ootavius,  now  Octavianus,  offered  him  a  triumph, 
which  he  decUned;  but  the  oonsulihip  was  conferred  on  him  in  B.a  87. 
Sextus  Pompdns^  being  at  this  time  master  of  the  sea,  Agrippa  was 
charged  with  the  construction  of  a  fleet  By  cutting  a  passage  through 
the  barrier  of  Hercules,  which  separated  tiie  Lucrine  Lake  from  the 
sea,  he  converted  that  lake  and  the  interior  lake  of  the  Avemus  into 
a  serviceable  harbour,  giving  it  the  name  of  Portus  Juliusi  Having 
there  prepared  a  fleet  and  exerdsed  his  mariners,  he,  in  B.a  36, 
defeated  Sextus  Pompdus  at  Mylso,  and  completdy  broke  his  naval 
supremacy  at  Naulochus,  on  the  coast  of  Sidly.  For  these  victories 
he  recdveil  a  navd  crown,  and  was  most  probably  the  first  on  whom 
that  honour  was  conferred.  In  the  year  B.a  88,  though  of  consular 
rank,  he  accepted  the  office  of  sedile,  hia  administmtion  of  which  was 
distinguished  by  the  restoration  of  the  numerous  aqueducts,  and  the 
erection  of  fountdns  throughout  the  dty.  The  victory  of  Actium, 
B.O.  81,  which  left  Augustus  without  a  rival,  was  mainly  owing  to  the 
skill  of  Agrippa  as  admiral  of  the  fleet  In  reward  for  his  services, 
he  shared  with  Maecenas  the  confidence  of  Augustas,  who  associated 
him  with  himself  in  the  task  of  reviewing  the  senate ;  and  in  B.a  28 
again  rsised  him  to  the  consulate,  giving  him,  at  the  same  time,  in 
marriage  Us  own  niece^  the  sister  ci  the  young  Msrodlus.  Agrippa 
had  been  previously  married  to  the  daughter  of  Cicero's  friend, 
AtticoB.  Attica,  by  whom  he  had  Vipsania,  afterwards  the  wife  of 
Tiberius,  may  have  been  dead,  or  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  divoreed 
her  to  make  room  for  MaroeUa.  A  thud  consulato  awdted  him  the 
year  following^  in  which  he  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  in  oommemoration 
of  the  victory  near  Actium,  the  celebrated  rantheon,  which  remains 
to  the  present  day,  perhaps  the  most  beautifnl  specimen  of  Roman 
architecture.     It  is  now  called,  from  ita  form,  Santa  Man*  ddla 
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Rotondfty  but  still  bean  the  inscription,  *'M.  Agrippa  L.  F.  Cos. 
tertium  fecit."  In  B.a  25  he  assisted  Augustus  in  the  reduction  of 
the  Cantabri,  and  afterwards  had  the  honour  of  representing  the 
emperor  at  the  marriage  between  the  unfortunate  Julia  and  ICaroellus, 
who  seemed  thus  marked  out  as  the  suooessor  of  Augustus.  Tet  the 
notion  of  any  daim,  founded  upon  hereditary  descent^  was  not  yet 
established  among  the  Romans ;  and  the  splendid  deeds  of  Agrippi^ 
independently  of  his  connection  with  Marcella,  gave  him  in  some 
respects  a  superior  title.  A  rivalry  sprang  up  between  them,  which 
was  encouraged  by  the  ambiguous  conduct  of  Augustus,  more  especially 
during  his  severe  illness  in  B.a  22,  when,  apparently  on  his  death*bed,  he 
publicly  sent  his  ring  to  Agrippa.  On  the  recovery  of  the  emperor, 
Mareellus  regained  his  influence,  and  Ag^ppa  was  sent  by  Augustus 
into  honourable  exile  as  governor  of  Syria.  Death  in  a  few  months 
removed  his  rival,  and  he  was  not  merely  recalled  to  Rome,  but^  at  the 
request  of  the  emperor,  divorced  his  wife  Mareellato  many  the  young 
widow  Julia.  In  B.a  19  he  finally  subdued  the  Cantabri,  who  had 
again  been  in  arms  for  more  than  two  years.  Agrippa  was  now  looked 
upon  as  the  undoubted  successor  of  Augustus ;  and  in  the  following 
year  was  so  far  associated  in  the  imperial  dignity  as  to  share  the 
tribunidan  power  with  th«  emperor  for  five  years.  In  B.a  17  he  pro- 
ceeded a  second  time  to  the  East,  where  his  administration  seems  to 
have  given  general  satisfaction,  more  especially  aihonf?  the  Jewish 
nation,  who  benefited  largely  by  his  protection.  On  his  return  he 
received  the  tribunician  power  for  a  second  period  of  five  years.  His 
last  military  duty  was  to  quell  an  insurrection  among  the  Pannonians, 
for  which  his  presence  was  sufficient.  After  this  expedition  he 
returned  to  Campania,  where  he  died  suddenly  in  March,  b.o.  12.  His 
family  by  Julia  were  Caius  and  Lucius,  whom  Augustus  adopted, 
Julia,  Agrippina,  and  Agrippa  Poetumus,  bom,  as  his  name  imports, 
after  the  death  of  his  father.  It  has  been  obeerved  that  every 
one  of  these  came  to  a  premature  end.  (Appian,  Plutarch,  Dion, 
Suetonius,  &&) 

AGRIPPINA,  the  daughter  of  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa  and  Julia,  the 
only  child  of  Augustus,  married  Ghirmanieus,  the  son  of  Drusuj>,  and 
nephew  of  Tiberius,  to  whom  she  bore  nine  children.  Of  these  three 
died  in  their  infancy,  but  among  the  remaining  six  were  Caligula, 
afterwards  emperor,  and  the  second  Agrippina,  the  mother  of  Neio. 
On  the  death  of  Augustus,  A.D.  14,  Germanicus  and  his  wife  were 
with  the  army  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  where  they  had  much 
difficulty  in  restraining  the  soldiery  from  proclaiming  Germanicus  in 
opposition  to  his  uncle.  Qn  this  occasion  Agrippina,  by  her  deter- 
mined bearing,  showed  herself  worthy  of  her  descent  firom  Augustus, 
and  the  following  year  she  had  an  opportunity  of  evincing  the  same 
spirit,  in  a  panic  occasioned  by  a  report  tJiat  the  army  of  Csecina  had 
been  cut  off  by  Arminius,  and  that  the  victorious  Germans  were  on 
the  point  of  crossing  the  Rhine  and  invading  GauL  It  was  proposed 
to  destroy  the  bridge ;  but  Agrippina,  in  the  absence  of  her  husband, 
prevented  the  disgraceful  expedient^  and  herself  received  the  worn-out 
troops  of  Casoina,  supplying  them  with  clothing,  and  all  that  was 
necessaiy  for  the  c\ire  of  their  wounds.  In  a.d.  17  Agrippina  accom- 
panied her  husband  to  the  £ast>  and  was  with  him  in  Syria  when  he 
fell  a  victim,  as  he  suspected,  to  the  arts  of  the  emperor  and  his 
mother,  Livia.  Disregarding  his  entreaty  that  she  would  restrain  her 
resentment,  she  proceeded  to  Italy,  and  landing  at  Brundisium  with 
two  of  her  children,  and  bearing  herself  the  funeral  urn  of  Germani- 
cus, seemed  to  court  the  attention  of  the  people,  who  received  her  in 
crowds.  Two  pr»torian  cohorts^  sent  by  Tiberius  for  the  purpose, 
accompanied  her  to  Rome,  where  she  was  met  by  tiie  consuls,  the 
senate,  and  a  large  body  of  the  dticens.  The  subsequent  tenor  of 
her  conduct  was  such  as  to  exasperate  Tiberius,  and  wnen  her  cousin 
Claudia  Pulcbra  (a.d.  26)  was  about  to  be  the  object  of  a  prosecution 
encoursged  by  the  emperor,  she  ventured  to  express  her  resentment 
to  him  in  person  in  no  measured  terms.  Agrippina  had  now  remained 
in  widowhood  for  seven  years,  when  she  a^ed  his  permission  to 
choose  another  husband.  But  Tiberius  knew  too  well  that  the  hus- 
band of  Agrippina  would  be  a  dangerous  enemy,  and  he  parted  from 
her  without  giving  any  answer.  The  artifices  of  Sejanus  completed 
the  breach  between  them.  By  his  agents  he  induced  her  to  believe 
that  Tiberius  intended  to  remove  her  by  poison,  and  Agrippina  fatally 
offended  the  emperor  by  openly  exhibiting  her  suspicions.  She  was 
banished  to  the  island  of  Pandataria,  and  at  last  dosed  her  life  by 
starvation  October  18,  a.d.  88.  Her  two  eldest  sons,  Nero  and  Drusus, 
were  also  the  victims  of  Tiberius.    (Tacitus ;  Suetoniua) 

AGRIPPINA,  the  daughter  of  Germanicus  and  the  Agrippina  of 
the  preceding  artide,  was  bom  in  the  chief  town  of  the  Ubii,  which 
she  afterwards  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  Roman  colony,  calling  it  after 
herself  Colonia  Agrippinensis,  now  Cologne.  She  was  but  fourteen 
years  of  age  when  Tiberius  gave  her  in  marriage,  a.d.  28,  to  Cn. 
Domitius  ^nobarbus,  by  whom  she  had  a  son,  who  at  first  bore  the 
name  of  his  fiither,  but  afterwards  under  that  of  Nero  became  Emperor 
of  Rome.  After  the  death  of  Domitius,  A.D.  40,  her  disgraceful 
conduct  was  made  by  her  brother  Caligula  a  pretext  for  banishment ; 
but  on  the  accession  of  Ckudius,  she  was  recalled  from  exile,  and 
became  the  wife  of  Crispus  Passienus.  By  assassinating  her  husband 
Passienus  she  soon  made  herself  again  a  widow,  and  now  directed  her 
efforts  to  gaining  the  affections  of  her  unde,  the  Emperor  Claudius. 
Saohaoonneotion  was  held  to  be  incestuous,  but  on  the  death  of 


Messalioa  it  was  legalised  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  and  Agrippisa 
became  the  fifth  wife  of  the  emperor.  Her  first  object  was  to  aecore 
to  her  own  son  those  expectations  to  which  Britannioua,  the  aoii  of 
Claudius  by  the  infamous  Keesalina,  was  more  equitably  entitled. 
The  marriage  of  Domitius  to  Octavia,  daughter  of  the  empeior,  and 
his  adoption  by  the  emperor  himself,  from  which  he  derived  the  name 
of  Nero,  at  once  plaoed  him  above  Britannieus ;  and  in  the  year  64 
Agrippina  completed  the  object  of  her  ambition  by  poisoning  her 
imperial  husbamd.  Her  power  over  her  son,  who  was  now  at  tha 
head  of  the  empire,  soon  disappeared;  and  though  for  a  time  she 
partially  recovered  it  by  means  of  an  inoeatuons  intercourse  with  him, 
the  beauty  of  Poppsea  destroyed  even  this  influenoe ;  and  in  the  atxih 
year  of  his  reign  Nero  determined,  under  the  enoouragement  of 
Poppesa,  to  remove  his  mother  by  her  own  arts.  But  it  was  not  easy 
to  poison  one,  who,  familiar  herself  with  poison,  was  ever  on  her 
guud.  Nero  therefore  changed  bis  coursSi  After  an  unsneoeasfql 
attempt  to  effect  her  death  near  Baiss  b^  means  of  a  veawl  with  a 
&lse  bottom,  she  was  dispatched  by  Bssaswns  in  ICarch  in  the  year  60t. 
Her  last  words,  as  she  presented  herself  to  the  swoid  of  h«r 
murderer  were,  ''Yentrem  feri,"  strike  the  womb  (which  gave  birth, 
to  such  a  son).  To  enumerate  all  her  debanoheries,  murders*  and 
other  crimes,  would  require  a  much  larger  space  than  we  think  it 
necessary  to  assign  to  them.  Agrippina  wrote  some  oommentariaa 
concerning  hersefi  and  her  family,  which  Tadtna  saya  he  consulted. 
They  are  also  quoted  by  Pliny,  vii  8.    (Tadtus ;  Suetonius;  Dion.) 

AGUESSBAU,  HENRI  FBANQOIS  D*,  a  chanoeUor  of  Franoeu 
He  was  bom  November  27, 1668»  at  Limoges,  the  prindpal  town  of 
the  then  province  of  Limousin,  and  now  the  ohief  town  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Haute- Vienne.  His  father,  who  was  iatendant  of  that 
province,  devoted  himself  to  the  education  of  his  son.  The  abilitiea 
of  Aguesseau  brought  him  early  into  notice.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  he  was  admitted  an  advocate  at  the  ChAtelet;  and,  three  montha 
after,  he  waa  made  one  of  the  three  advocates  general.  It  has  been 
said  that  this  high  office  was  conferred  upon  him  through  the  reoom* 
mendation  of  his  father,  in  whom  Louis  XIV.,  the  then  reigning 
monarch,  placed  great  confidence.  Daring  ten  years  that  he  filled 
the  situation,  he  obtained  the  great  reputation  whidi  secured  his 
future  devaiion. 

In  the  year  1700  he  was  appointed  Prooureut^G^^ral  (Sdidtor- 
Goieral).  His  opposition  to  the  registration  in  parliament  of  the 
papal  bull  Unigenitus,  which  he  considered  as  an  assumption  of  the 
papacy  inconsistent  with  the  rights  of  the  EVsnch  nation,  and  de- 
structive of  the  independence  of  the  Gallioan  church,  had  nearly 
caused  his  disgrace  witii  the  king.  But  he  maintained  hia  podtion 
by  the  force  of  his  talents  and  integrity.  He  ^pployad  his  authority 
as  Procureur-G^o^ral  in  most  cases  wisdy  and  honestly.  He  reformed 
the  system  of  the  management  of  public  hoepitals;  improved  the 
disdpline  of  courts  of  justice ;  and  instituted  a  quicker  mode  in  the 
investigation  of  crimiiutl  cases  previous  to  their  being  brought  to 
judgment  Aguesseau  aspired  through  life  to  the  high  but  difficult 
reputation  of  a  legal  reformer :  and  it  is  in  this  partioular  that  hia 
character  has  the  greatest  claim  upon  our  respect.  His  prindpal 
objects  were  to  define  the  limits  of  particular  jurisdiotiotts;  to  intro- 
duce uniformity  in  the  administration  of  justice  through  the  various 
prorinces;  and  to  secure  the  right  to  the  subject  of  a  just  testa- 
mentary dispodtion  of  his  property.  His  praiseworthy  attempts  were 
resisted  no  doubt  by  all  those  whose  mistaken  interests  suggested  to 
them  that  the  attainment  of  justice  ought  to  be  kept  expendve  and 
uncertain,  instead  of  being  rendered  <£eap  and  aecura  He  is  sud 
to  have  oonfessed  that  he  did  not  go  so  far  as  he  wished,  because  he 
did  not  like  to  reduce  the  profits  of  his  professional  brethren.  This 
was  a  mistake  even  in  mere  worldly  policy;  for  when  law,  as  well 
as  any  other  article  of  exchange,  is  dear  and  worthless,  the  purchasers 
will  be  few.  D*  Aguesseau  was  not  much  before  his  age^  probably,  in 
the  knowledge  of  political  economy,  or  he  yidded  to  popular  damour. 
During  the  famine  which  afflicted  France  in  1709,  he  canied  on 
vigorous  proseoutions  against  what  were  called  forestallers  and  mono- 
polists, that  is,  holders  of  com — ^a  dass  of  persons  who,  by  equalising 
the  price  of  com,  by  buying  in  times  of  plenty,  and  selUng  at  a  profit 
in  times  of  scardty,  have  done  the  only  thiog  which  could  relieve 
the  pressure  of  bad  harvests  upon  the  peopla 

In  1717  Aguesseau  succeeded  Voysin  in  the  ohanoeUorship.  Wm 
appointment  to  this  high  office  by  the  Regent  (Duo  d'Orl^ans),  in 
the  minority  of  Louis  XV.,  gave  general  satisfaction.  However  he 
did  not  retain  it  long,  for  he  was  dismissed  and  exiled  the  following 
year,  on  account  of  his  opposition  to  Law's  financial  syatenL  His 
perception  of  the  fallacy  of  this  adventurer^s  schemes  for  substituting 
fictitious  wealtii  for  x^  capital  showed  that  in  some  points  of 
politicd  philosophy  his  views  were  sound.  His  recall,  two  years 
afterwards,  at  the  moment  of  the  great  crisis  broui(ht  about  by  Law's 
system,  was  a  signd  triumph  for  Aguesseau.  His  high  sense  of 
integrity  and  justice  would  not  allow  him  to  hear  of  a  national  bank- 
ruptcy :  he  insisted  on  making  good  the  government  obligations,  or 
at  least  allowing  those  who  held  its  paper  to  lose  only  a  proportionate 
part ;  and,  by  thus  preventing  a  bankruptcy,  he  oontributed  in  some 
degree  to  restoring  general  confidence. 

Kew  agitationa  were  again  raised  on  aooount  of  the  bull  UnigenitiiSy 
the  registering  of  which  parliament  still  opposed     Agusssftsn,  bj 
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endetvooring  to  oonoaUate  both  parties,  exposed  himself  to  the  ohArge 
of  a  ohange  of  opinion  in  this  matter.  The  parliament  were  on  the 
eve  of  being  exiled  to  Blois,  when  they  at  last  consented  to  register 
the  bnU  wiui  modifications. 

Cssdinal  Dubois,  the  unworthy  favourite  of  the  Regent,  claimed 
preoedence  in  the  council;  and  Aguesseau  retired  from  ofiBoe  in  1722, 
lather  than  yield  to  him.  He  lived  in  the  quiet  cultivation  of  his 
literazy  tastes  at  Fresne^  until  1727,  when  he  was  reappointed  chan- 
cellor. From  his  reappointment  to  office,  till  1750,  he  continued  to 
administer  justice  uninterruptedly ;  he  was  then  eighty-two  years  of 
age,  and  feeling  himself  unable  to  durahaige  the  h^h  duties  of  his 
station,  he  sent  in  his  resignation  to  the  lung,  who  accepted  it,  and 
granted  him  an  annuity  of  100,000  francs.  This  he  did  not  enjoy 
lon^  as  he  died  the  following  year,  on  the  9th  of  Februaiy.  Aguesseau 
was  buried  by  the  side  of  his  wife,  in  the  churchyard  of  his  parish 
church ;  but  during  the  first  French  revolution  the  remains  of  the 
chancellor  were  removed  to  another  place,  into  which  they  were 
thrown  with  the  bones  of  thousands.  A  statue  of  him  was  erected 
in  front  of  the  Palais  L^gislati^  by  command  of  Napoleon,  by  the 
side  of  the  one  ereotedin  honour  of  UHdpitaL 

The  principal  features  of  Aguesseau's  character,  says  the  Duo  of 
St.  Simon^  were  much  natural  talent^  application,  penetration,  and 
general  laowledge;  gravity,  justice^  pisty,  and  purity  of  manners. 
According  to  Voltake^  he  was  the  most  learned  magistrate  that  France 
ever  possessed.  Independently  of  his  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  laws  of  his  conntiT^,  he  understood  Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew,  Italian, 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  fta  His  knowledge  of  general  literature,  assisted 
by  his  intimacy  with  Boileau  and  Racine,  gave  an  elegance  to  his 
forensic  speeches  which  was  previously  unknown  at  the  French  bar. 
His  works  now  extant  form  18  vols.  4to :  they  consist  principally  of 
his  pleadings  and  appeals  ('  r^uisitores'),  when  advocate  and  solicitor- 
general,  and  of  his  speeches  at  the  opening  of  the  sessions  of 
parliaments 

AHASUERUS,  or  AOHASHVEROSH,  is  the  name  of  the  Persian 
monarch  whose  feastingSy  revelry,  and  decrees  are  recorded  in  the 
book  of  Esther.  The  apocryphal  additions  to  that  book,  as  well  as 
the  Septuagint,  and  Josephus,  call  him  Arthasastha  or  Artaxerxee. 
He  18  probably  the  same  king  as  the  Artaxerxee  Longimanua  of  the 
Greek  historians,  whose  reign  commenced  B.0. 465.  The  name  Achash- 
veroeh  occurs  also,  Dan.  ix.  1,  where  some  interpreters  take  it  for 
Astyages,  king  of  the  Modes ;  and  Esr.  iv.  fi,  where  Cambyses  seems 
to  be  meant  by  it,  (Bichhom's  'Repertorium  fiir  Bibliscbe  und 
Orientalische  Literatur,'  voL  xv.  p.  1,  seq.)  The  word  Aohashverosh 
has  been  explained  by  means  of  the  modem  Persian  as  signifying  '  an 
excellent  or  noble  prince.'  (Winer^s '  Lexia  Hebr.,'  s.  v.)  This  would 
nearly  agree  with  tiie  explanation  given  by  Herodotus  (vi  98)  of  the 
name  Artaxerxee,  which  according  to  him  means  a  great  warrior. 
The  signification  of  the  name  accounts  for  its  being  given  to  various 
monarchsL 

AHAZ,  or  ACHAZ,  the  son  of  Jotham  (2  Kings,  xv.  88 ;  xvi  Ac.), 
a  king  of  Judah,  who  reigned  B.a  742-726,  and  was  contemporary 
with  the  prophets  Isaiah,  Hosea,  and  Micah.  (Isaiah,  i  1 ;  viL  1, 
Hoe.  i  1,  Mich,  i  1.)  He  made  the  dial  mentioned  Isl  xxxviii  8. 
Another  Achas  is  mentioned,  1  Chron.  viiL  85 ;  ix.  42. 

AHAZIAH,  also  written  ACHAZIAH  or  AHAZIAHU,  the  son  of 
Ahab,  a  king  of  Israel,  who  reigned  B.O.  897-890  (1  Kings,  xxii.  40 ; 
2  Chnm.  xx.  85).  Another  Ahaziah,  the  son  of  Jehoram,  was  king  of 
Judah,  &a  884-888  (2  Kings,  viii.  24 ;  ix.  16),  who  occurs  also  under 
the  name  of  Jel^^ai  (2  Chron.  xxi.  17)  and  Azariah  (xxii.  6).  The 
name,  according  to  its  Hebrew  etymology,  is  interpreted  as  signifying 
'the  property  or  possession  of  the  Lord.' 

AHMED  I.,  the  fourteenth  sultan  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  was  the 
son  of  Sultan  Mohammed  IIL  He  came  to  the  throne  in  the  year 
1603,  and  contrary  to  the  practice  of  many  of  his  predecessors,  spared 
the  life  of  lus  brother  Mustafa.  He  was  unfortunate  in  a  war  with 
Shah  Abbas  of  Persia,  during  which  he  lost  the  important  town  of 
Erivan.  [Abba&]  He  at  the  same  time  supported  an  insurrection  in 
Hungary  and  Transylvania  against  the  German  emperor,  Rudolp|i  II. : 
in  1606  however  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  at  Komom  and 
Situarok  between  the  two  monarohs.  The  efforts  of  Ahmed's  govern- 
ment were  then  directed  towards  the  suppression  of  revolutionary 
movements  in  the  Asiatic  part  of  the  Ottoman  dominions,  which  had 
been  instigated  chiefly  by  two  daring  adventurers  Kalender  Ogli  and 
Janbulad-aade :  both  were  finally  subdued,  and  in  1609  tranquillity 
was  restored  in  the  interior  of  the  empire.  Ahmed  L  died  in  1617. 
He  was  of  a  mild  and  moderate  disposition,  and  fond  of  the  enjoy* 
ments  of  a  quiet  and  luxurious  life :  it  is  said  that  his  seraglio  con- 
tained 8000  women,  and  that  not  lees  than  40,000  fBdoonen  were  in 
his  pay.  A  msgnifioent  mosque,  which  he  built  at  Constantinople, 
and  a  xichly-omamented  curtain  which  he  sent  to  the  sanctuary  at 
Mecca,  attest^  at  the  same  time,  that  he  was  not  indifferent  about  the 
Mohammedui  religion. 

^TfiffRTl  IL,  the  son  snd  soocessor  of  Sultan  Soleiman  III.,  occupied 
the  throne  of  the  Ottoman  empire  from  1691  till  1695.  He  owed  his 
elevation  to  the  throne  chiefly  to  the  influence  of  the  celebrated 
grMHl-visir  Kinprili  or  Elinperli,  who  soon  afterwards  fell  in  a  battle 
againefe  the  Austrians  near  Salankemen  or  SLankement.  Ahmed  IL 
vas  a  wesk  ai^  supemtitious  prince.    His  reign  is  marked  by  many 


disastrous  events.  The  plague,  a  fkmine,  and  an  earthquake  desolated 
the  empire,  and  the  capital  was  afflicted  with  a  destructive  fire.  The 
Beduins  of  the  Arabian  desert^  in  defianoe  of  the  imperial  safeguard, 
dared  to  attaok  the  caravan  of  the  Mecca  pilgrims;  and  at  sea  the 
Turkish  empire  was  infested  by  the  Venetians,  who  took  possession 
of  the  island  of  Chios,  and  even  threatened  Smyrna.  Ahmed  II.  died 
it  is  said,  from  grief,  in  1695,  at  the  sge  of  50  years.  His  successor 
was  Mustafa  II,  who  reigned  from  1695  till  1702. 

AHMED  III.,  the  son  of  Sultan  Mohammed  IV.,  was  raised  to  the 
throne  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  consequence  of  a  revolt  of  the 
Janissaries,  in  1702.  When,  after  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Pultowa 
(1709),  King  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  took  refuge  at  Bender  in  the 
Turkish  dominions,  he  was  well  received  by  Ahmed,  who  even  made 
him  a  present  of  ready  money  to  the  amount  of  16,000  ducats. 
Charles  Xll.  succeeded  in  kindling  a  war  between  the  Ottoman  Porte 
and  Russia,  which  turned  out  favourably  for  the  Turks.  During 
several  days  Czar  Peter  the  Great  was  cut  off,  and  placed  in  a  most 
embarrassing  situation  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Pruth,  almost  within 
the  grasp  of  the  Turkish  army;  and  though  the  unskilfulness  of  the 
Turkish  commander  Battaji  Mohammed  let  him  escape  from  tiiis 
difficulty,  he  was  yet  soon  afterwards  obliged  to  resign  to  the  Turks 
the  important  town  of  Aaol  Ahmed  IIL  was  also  fortunate  in  a  war 
with  the  Venetians,  who  were  compelled  to  quit  the  Morea,  and  to 
give  up  the  islands  of  Cerigo  and  Cerigotto,  and  their  possessions  in 
Candia.  But  he  failed  in  an  attempt  to  take  Hungary  from  the 
Austrians.  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy  won  an  important  victory  over 
the  Turks  near  Belgrade,  and  by  the  subsequent  peaoe  (made  at  Passa- 
rowita,  in  1718)  that  town,  as  well  as  Orsowa,  and  part  of  Servia  and 
Waliachia,  came  under  the  Austrian  dominion.  In  1728  Ahmed 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  Russia,  and  soon  afterwards  commenced  a 
war  with  Persia,  which  brought  Ihe  frontier  towns  and  provinces  of 
Erdilan,  Kermanshah,  Hamadan,  Urmia,  Ardebil,  and  Tabriz  into  the 
possession  of  the  Turks,  and  a  peace  subsequently  concluded  with  the 
Persian  king,  Ashraf  Khan,  secured  to  the  victors  the  possession  of 
theur  conquests :  bat  Nadir  Shah,  the  successor  of  Ashrsf  Khan, 
disregarded  these  stipulations,  and  by  degrees  retook  the  conquered 
provinces.  The  news  of  the  capture  of  Tebriz  bv  the  Persians  caused 
a  revolt  at  Constantinople,  in  consequence  of  which  Ahmed  III.  abdi- 
cated the  throne  in  favour  of  his  nephew,  Mahmud  L  (1780).  He  died 
six  years  afterwards  in  prison  at  the  age  of  74. 

AIKIN,  ARTHUR,  the  eldest  soh  of  John  Aikin,  MD.,  the  subject 
of  the  following  article,  was  bom  in  1784.  Arthur  Aikin  began  his 
literary  career,  we  believe,  as  editor  of  'The  Annual  Review;'  upon 
the  title-page  of  the  first  six  volumes  of  which— 1808-1808— his  name 
appears  as  editor*  Bm  earliest  scientific  work  was '  The  Manual  of 
Mineralogy,'  of  which  the  first  edition  was  published  in  1814.  Besides 
these  he  is  the  author  of  a  '  Tour  in  North  Wales,'  a  *  Dictionary  of 
Chenustry  and  Mineralogy,'  and  a  '  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Manufac- 
tures ;'  and  also  of  numerous  papers  in  various  scientific  journals. 
For  a  long  series  of  years  Mr.  Aikin  was  the  resident  secretary  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  and  a  frequent  contributor  to  its  *  Transactions.'  He 
was  also  one  of  the  oldest  fellows  of  the  LinnsBan  and  Qeologioal 
societies.  Mr.  Aikin  was  a  man  of  quiet  retiring  hi^its,  and  outlived 
his  scientific  reputation ;  but  was  well  known  in  scientifiQ  circlee  as 
one  of  the  most  regular  frequenters  of  the  meetings  of  the  learned 
societies  in  the  metropolis,  and  was  generally  esteemed.  He  died  at 
his  house  in  Bloomsbury  April  15, 1854,  in  his  eighty-first  year. 

AIKIN,  JOHN,  M.D.,  bom  in  1747,  was  the  only  son  of  the  Rev. 
John  Aikin,  D.D.,  for  many  years  tutor  in  divinity  at  the  diaeenting 
academy  at  Warrington,  in  Lsncaahire.  He  was  educated  chiefly  at 
Warrington,  and  having  choeen  the  medical  profession,  he  studied  at 
the  University  of  Edmburgh,  and  was  subsequently  a  pupil  of  Dr. 
William  Hunter.  As  a  surgeou,  he  first  settled  at  Chester,  and  after- 
wards at  Warrington;  but  finally  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine at  Leyden,  and  established  himself  as  a  physician  in  London.  He 
is  now  chiefly  remembered  as  a  popular  author;  and  to  him,  in  con- 
junction with  his  sister,  Mrs.  Barbauld,  we  owe  some  of  the  first  and 
best  attempts  to  take  science  out  of  the  narrow  confines  of  the  profes- 
sionally learned,  and  to  render  it  the  means  of  enlarging  the  under- 
standings and  increasing  tlie  pleasures  of  the  general  body  of  readers. 
The  most  popular  as  well  as  the  most  useful  of  Dr.  Aikin's  works 
still  maintains  its  reputation,  *  Evenings  at  Home.'  The  volumes  of 
this  work  appeared  successively,  the  sixth  and  last  in  June,  1795. 
This  was  the  joint  production  of  Dr.  Aikin  and  Mrs.  Barbauld,  whoee 
contributions  however  did  not  exceed  half  a  volume  in  the  whole. 
The  object  of  these  volumes  was  a  favourite  one  with  their  authors, 
who  desired  to  teach  things  rather  than  words.  In  the  execution  of 
their  task  they  presented,  in  a  manner  sufficiently  attractive  to  engage 
the  attention  of  young  persons,  a  good  deal  of  natural  history,  with 
some  of  the  elements  of  chemistry  and  mineralogy ;  but  the  principal 
charm  and  value  of  the  work  consist  in  its  just  views  of  human  cha- 
racter, and  in  the  uncompromising  integrity  visible  in  eveiy  linci 
Another  work  of  Dr.  Aikin's  has  been  the  foundation  of  many  descrip- 
tions of  the  appearances  of  nature;  but  none  have  surpassed  'The 
Natural  History  of  the  Year'  in  oondseneas  and  accuracy. 

The  professional  success  of  Dr.  Aikin  seems  to  have  been  impeded 
by  his  sealous  endeavours  to  obtain  a  recognition  from  the  state  of  the 
great  principle  of  liberty  of  conscience ;  ho  was,  moreover,  of  ddicate 
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hMltb.  In  1798  he  relinqiiuhed  hii  profeiiioD,  tnd  puved  the 
ranuiinder  of  his  life  at  Stoke  Newington,  oonstaatlj  emplojed  in 
Tirious  liteimry  undflrtakmgs,  of  which  the  entire  number  wm  Tory 
laige.    He  died  of  a  stroke  of  apoplexy,  December  7>  1822. 

AIHOIN,  a  benedictine  monk,  and  a  hiatorian.  He  was  a  native 
of  Ville-Franehe,  in  the  proTince  of  Perigord.  He  wrote,  or  rather 
began,  a  histozy  of  the  Frenob,  which  he  dedicated  to  his  patron  and 
principal,  Abbcm,  abbot  of  Fleuri-snr-Loire.  It  is  said  in  his  preface 
that  he  intended  to  give  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  French  nation, 
and  to  bring  his  narntive  down  to  Pepin*le-Bref,  father  of  Charlemagne 
(741) ;  but  what  we  have  of  the  work  brings  us  down  only  to  the  six- 
tefnth  year  of  Cloris  IL  (650).  Two  books  were  afterwards  added  by 
an  unknown  writer.  This  hirtory  of  Almoin  is  incorrect,  and  he  does 
not  dwell  sufficiently  on  the  events  he  has  to  relate.  His  best  and 
most  interesting  week  is  an  account  of  the  life  of  Abbon.  Almoin 
died  m  1008. 

AIKSWORTH,  ROBERT,  the  author  of  a  well-known  'Latfai 
Dictionary.'  He  was  bom  atWoodvale,  about  four  miles  from  Man- 
chester, in  September,  1660.  Having  completed  his  education  at 
Bolton,  he  afterwards  taught  a  school  for  Bome  time  in  that  town.  He 
then  came  to  London,  and  formed  an  ettablishment  at  Bethnal  Green, 
from  which  he  removed,  first  to  Hackney,  and  afterwards  to  other 
villages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolia  About  1714  he  was 
induced  by  the  offers  of  the  booksellers  to  commence  the  compilation 
of  his  Dictionary ;  but  the  execution  of  the  work  was  frequently 
suspended,  and  it  did  not  appear  till  1786.  Ainsworth  died  near 
London  on  the  4th  of  April,  1748,  and  was  buried  at  Poplar,  where 
an  inscription  of  his  own  composition,  in  Latin  verse,  was  placed  over 
his  remains  and  those  of  his  wife.  Having  acquired  a  competency, 
he  had  retired  from  teaohine  for  some  time  before  his  death,  jft, 
Kippis,  in  his  edition  of  the  'Biographia  Britannica,'  says,  fh>m 
private  information,  that  in  the  latter  part  of  hie  life  he  uaied  to  be 
fond  of  rummaging  in  the  shops  of  the  low  brokers ;  by  which  means 
he  often  picked  up  old  coins  and  other  valuable  curiosities  at  little 
expense.  He  is  said  to  have  written  some  Latin  poems;  and  he  ako 
published  *  Propossls  for  making  Education  less  Chargeable,'  and  some 
other  treatisea^  the  list  of  which  may  be  seen  in  Watt's  '  Kbliotheca ;' 
but  his  Dictionary  is  the  only  work  for  which  he  is  now  remembered. 
A  second  edition  of  it^  edited  by  Mr.  Samuel  Patrick  (with  a  notice  of 
Ainsworth*s  life  prefixed),  appeared  in  two  volumes,  4to,  1746|  and  it 
has  since  been  frequently  republished.  One  edition,  which  came  out 
in  1752,  is  in  two  folio  volumes,  and  used  to  be  in  some  request  as  a 
handsome  specimen  of  typogn4>hy.  It  wsa  superintended  by  the 
Rev.  William  Young,  the  supposed  original  of  Fielding's  Parson 
Adttns.  Another,  in  two  volumes,  4to,  was  published  in  1778,  by 
Dr.  Thomas  MoreU.  Both  Young  and  Morell  also  edited  abridgments 
of  Ainsworth's  Dictionary,  which,  until  lately,  were  much  used  in 
schools.  The  best  edition  of  the  larger  work  is  that  which  appesrod 
in  1816,  in  one  volume,  4 to,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Carey,  lliis 
Dictionary,  regarded  as  a  mere  word-book,  is  a  laborious  and  usefiil 
work ;  but  it  hss  no  claim  to  be  considered  as  a  philosophical  exposi- 
tion of  the  etymology  of  the  Latin  language,  or  as  anything  like  a 
complete  exhibition  of  the  usage  of  words  by  Latin  authors.  Not- 
withstanding the  correctiona  which  it  has  received  from  the  labours 
of  its  successive  editors,  it  still  remains  disfigmed  by  many  erron 
and  deBoienoieSy  which  leave  the  book  a  great  way  behind  the  present 
state  of  philological  learning. 

*AINSWORTH,  WILUAM  HARRISON,  was  bom  at  Manchester, 
in  February  1805.  He  was  originally  intended,  for  the  profession  of 
a  barrister,  but  he  at  an  early  age  quitted  his  l^gal  studies  for  the 
more  attractive  pursnits  of  literature.  For  some  time  he  was  chiefly 
known  as  a  prolific  contributor  of  essays  and  fetches  to  the  Maga- 
sines ;  but  his  first  novel,  Rookwood,  published  in  1884,  at  once  gave 
him  a  place  among  the  most  popular  novel  writen  of  the  day.  His 
peculuur  popularity  arose  maixuy  from  the  ciroumstance  of  his  having 
selected  as  the  heroes  of  his  tales  Jack  Sheppard  and  others  who 
figure  in  the  annals  of  crime.  Hence  also  his  novels  were  seized  upon 
with  avidity  by  a  certain  class  of  dramatistB  as  furnishing  the  stimu- 
lating condiment  so  much  in  request  at  the  lower  auburbim  theatres-— 
and  thus  Mr.  Ainsworth's  reputation  came  to  be  coupled  in  the  public 
mind  with  his  heroes  rather  more  unpleasantly  than  tiie  nove^  alone 
would  perhaps  have  effected.  In  later  tales,  as  the  *Star  Chamber,' 
the  '  Tower  of  London,'  and  the  like^  he  went  beyond  the  Newgate 
<}alendar  for  his  materials.  A  collected  edition  has  been  published  in 
a  cheap  form,  of  Mr.  Ainsworth's  novels  and  romances. 

«A1RY,  GEORGE  BIDDELL,  the  present  Astronomer-Royal,  was 
bom  at  Alnwick,  NorthumberUmd,  m  July,  1801.  He  received  his  early 
education  at  various  private  schools,  ending  with  the  Gimmmar  school 
of  Colchester,  and  at  the  age  of  18  entered  Trinity  Ck>Uege,  Cam- 
bridge, as  Siaar.  He  took  his  degree  of  B.  A,  and  won  the  distinction 
of  Senior  Wrangler,  in  1828.  In  the  following  year  he  was  elected 
Fellow  of  the  Collie ;  and,  after  taking  his  degree  of  M.A.  in  1826, 
was  appointed  to  the  Lucasian  Professorship,  of  which  chair  he  may 
be  said  to  have  re-ereated  the  duties  by  delivering  courses  of  public 
lectures  on  Experimental  Fhiloeophy,  among  which  the  prelections  on 
the  Undulatory  Theory  of  Light  are  especially  remarkable.  Mr.  Airy 
resigned  this  appointment  in  1828,  on  being  elected  Plumian  Professor 
of  Astronomy— a  post  which,  retaining  the  Experimental  Leotards, 


involved  also  the  management  of  the  then  newly-erected  Oambridgs 
Observatoiy.  He  devoted  himself  earaestly  to  that  work,  and  devised 
a  system  of  calculation  and  publication  of  his  observations  so  much 
more  complete  and  serviceable  than  any  preoedinq  that  it  has  been 
adopted  by  other  observatories;  and  he  introduced  many  important 
improvemeots  in  the  mountiDg  of  the  instruments. 

In  1885,  on  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Pond,  then  Astranom«r-R(^yal, 
Mr.  Airy  was  appointed  to  the  honourable  posl^  which  he  has  since 
held,  with  signal  advantage  to  science  and  to  our  national  reputation. 
Under  his  administration,  the  observatoiy  at  Greenwich  has  become 
second  to  none  in  the  world.  The  yearly  obeervations  are  published 
in  a  form  and  with  a  regularity  never  before  attempted ;  and,  aealoos 
for  tbe  cause  of  science,  Mr.  Aiiy  has  reduced  and  published  the 
long-neglected  observations  of  the  Moon  and  Planets  from  1750  to 
1880,  '*by  which"-— to  quote  the  words  of  Admiral  Smyth— ''an 
immense  magasine  of  dormant  facts,  contained  in  the  annals  of  the 
R^al  Observatory,  are  rendered  available  to  astronomical  use,"  and 
from  which  "  we  may  perhaps  date  a  new  epoch  in  planetary 
astronomy."  The  observatory  itself,  with  new  methods  and  new 
instruments,  is  more  efficient  than  ever;  and  since  1848  magneticsl 
and  meteorological  observations  have  been  taken,  as  well  as  astronomi- 
cal, sad  regulariy  published. 

A  long  list  might  be  written  of  Mr.  Airy's  claims  to  soientifie 
distinction.  His  writings  on  mechanics  and  optics  are  well  known. 
He  wrote  the  articles  'Pigureof  the  Earth'  and  'Tides  and  Waves' 
for  the  '  Eocyclopndia  Metropolitaaa,'  and  '  Gravitation '  for  the 
'Penny  Cydopsedia;'  and,  to  mention  but  a  few  of  his  labours 
which  have  a  national  character :  he  has  been  for  many  yean  Chair- 
man of  the  Commivion  for  the  Restomtion  of  the  Standards  of 
Weight  and  Measure ;  he  reported  on  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
broad  and  narrow  gauge  of  railways,  and  on  the  national  block  to  be 
erected  at  Westminster;  he  has  undertaken  the  determination  of 
longitude  by  means  of  the  electric  telegraph ;  has  suggested  a  remedy 
for  the  deviation  of  the  compass  in  iron  ships ;  and  has  accomplished 
a  series  of  pendulum  experiments  for  the  determination  of  that 
difficult  question,  the  density  of  the  earth.  On  the  two  latter  sub- 
jects he  has  communicated  elaborate  papen  to  the  Royal  Society ;  and 
the  'Philosophical  Transactions,'  the  '  Memoin  of  the  Astronomioai 
Society,'  and  tiie  '  Transactions  of  the  Cambridge  Philoeophioai 
Society,'  contain  numerous  highly  valuable  papers  from  his  pen. 

Mr.  Airy  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Astronomical  Society  in  1828, 
and  became  President  in  1885,  since  when  he  has  repeatedly  filled  the 
Chair  and  sat  on  tbe  CounciL  He  has  received  two  of  the  Society's 
medals— one  for  the  planetary  observations  before  mentioned;  Uie 
other,  "for  bis  discovery  of  the  long  inequality  of  Venus  and  the 
Earth,"  the  hivestigation  of  which  was  published  in  the  'PhUosophicai 
Transactions.'  He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1886, 
has  received  their  Copley  and  Royal  medals^  and  has  been  oftan 
chosen  into  the  CounciL  He  has  also  received  the  Lalande  medal 
of  the  French  Academy  of  Sdences ;  he  is  a  corresponding  member 
of  the  Academy,  and  a  member  of  other  scientific  societies  in  Europe 
snd  America* 

AJAX,  a  son  of  Telamon,  and  third  in  direct  male  descent  from 
Jupiter,  was  one  of  the  most  renowned  heroes  of  the  Trojan  War. 
According  to  Homer  and  Pindar,  he  mm  next  in  beauty  and  in  war- 
like prowess  to  Acbilles.  He  is  said  by  later  poets  to  have  been 
invulnerable.  Pindar  (lathm.  6)  relates  the  storv  fully ;  but,  as  in  tbe 
case  of  Achilles,  it  is  not  found  in  Homer.  Telamon,  baniUked  from 
M^ntk  by  his  father  il£aous,  for  killing  his  brother  Phocus,  retired  to 
the  island  of  Salamis,  and  was  chosen  king.  During  his  &ther^s  life^ 
^ax  led  the  forces  of  Salamis  to  Troy,  in  conjunction  with  the  Athe- 
nians. His  chief  exploits^  recorded  in  the  '  Iliad,'  are  his  duel  vrith 
Hector,  in  the  7th  book,  when  the  Trojan  prince  challenged  any  of 
the  Greek  army  to  single  combat ;  and  his  obstinate  defence  of  the 
ships,  in  the  protracted  battle  described  in  the  18th,  14th,  15th,  16thy 
and  17th  booui  In  the  funeral  games  of  Patroclus  he  contended  for 
three  prises :  in  wrestling  with  (Jlysses,  ringle  combat  with  Diomedei^ 
and  throwing  the  quoit;  but  without  obtainiug  tbe  prise  in  any. 
Blunt  in  manners,  rugged  in  temper,  and  somewhat  obtuse  in  inteUeet, 
his  strength  and  stubborn  courage  made  him  a  most  valuable  soldier^ 
but  no  favourite;  and  his  confidence  in  these  qualities  induced  him 
to  despise  divine  aid,  by  which  he  roused  tbe  anger  of  Pallas,  the 
author  of  his  subsequent  misfortunes.  After  AchilleeTs  death,  the 
armour  of  that  hero  was  to  be  given  as  a  prise  to  him  who  had 
deserved  best  of  the  Greeks.  Ajax  and  Ulysses  alone  advanced  their 
claims :  the  former  depending  on  his  pre-eminence  in  arms ;  the  latter, 
on  the  services  which  his  inventive  genius  had  rendered ;  the  assembled 
princes  awarded  the  splendid  prise  to  Ulysses  (Ovid's  'Met^'  b.  14.) 
Ajax  was  so  much  mortified  at  iiuB,  that  he  went  mad,  and  in  his  fury 
attacked  the  herds  and  flocks  of  the  camp,  mistaking  them  for  the 
Grecian  leaders,  by  whom  he  thought  himself  so  deeply  injured.  On 
recovering  his  senses,  and  seeing  to  what  excesses  he  had  been  trans- 
ported, he  slew  himself  with  the  sword  which  Hector  had  given  him 
after  their  combat.  This  catastrophe  is  the  subject  of  that  noble 
tngedy  of  Sophocles,  'Ajax  the  Scourge-Bearer.'  The  cireumstances 
of  his  desth  are  difitoently  told  by  other  authors.  Th«  Greeks 
honoured  him  with  a  splendid  funeral,  and  nosed  a  vast  tomulos  on 
the  promontory  of  Rhieteum,  opposite  that  of  AdiiUei^  on  the  pro* 
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montoiy  of  StgeuiL  He  left  a  ton  named  Enfyiaoee,  wlio  miooeecled 
TeUunoQ  on  the  tbione  of  Salamia.  One  of  the  Attic  tribes  was 
named  after  Ajar.  Some  of  the  most  illnstrious  Athenians,  as  Mil- 
tiadesp  Cimon^  and  Aldbiades,  traoed  their  descent  from  him.  He 
was  wonhippied  as  the  tntelsry  hero  of  Salami!,  where  there  was  a 
temple  to  him  with  a  statue ;  and  with  sll  the  MMJdtd,  or  descendants 
of  jFiUcnB,  was  honoured  as  a  demi-god  in  Attics.  The  traditions 
eonoeming  him  snppUed  not  only  themes  to  the  poets^  but  subjects  to 
the  painters  and  sonlpton  of  antiquity.    (Herod.,  YiiL  64,  66.) 

AJAXy  son  of  Oileus^  a  leader  in  the  Trojan  War,  ramarkable  for 
swiftness  of  foot^  and  skill  in  using  the  bow  and  jayelin.  He  is  celled 
the  Lesser  AjaaL,  and  fills  a  less  important  part  in  the  *  lUad '  than  his 
wamseake^  though  he  is  distinguished  by  his  defence  of  the  ships  in 
company  with  Ajax,  son  of  Telsmon.  At  the  aack  of  Troj  he  oflbred 
violence  to  CasBsndia  in  the  temple  of  Pallas.  For  this  prcHuiation, 
the  goddess,  on  lus  voyage  home,  raised  a  tempest,  which  wrecked  his 
Yessel,  with  many  others  of  the  Gredan  fleet  Ajaz  escq>ed  to  a  rock, 
and  might  have  been  preaerred,  had  he  not  ssid  he  would  escape  in 
spite  of  the  gods.  Neptune  deft  the  rook  with  his  trident^  and 
tumbled  him  into  the  sea.  ('Od.' iv.  502.)  YirgU  relates  his  death 
differently.  {*JBaJ  L  89.)  Some  authors  say  that  the  chaige  of 
violating  Gsssandra  was  a  fiction  of  Agamemnon's,  who  wished  to 
Mcure  her  for  himself. 

AKBAR,  JALAIrUD-DIN  MOHAMMED,  the  greatest  end  wisest 

of  all  the  monarehs  who  have  swayed  the  sceptre  of  Hindustan.    At 

the  early  age  of  18  he  succeeded  his  &ther  Humayun,  Feb.  15, 1556. 

About  the  time  of  Akbar's  burth,  his  &ther  Humayun,  a  mild  and 

lenient  prince,  was  deprived  of  lus  kingdom  through  the  restless 

ambition  of  his  brothers  Kamran  and  HindaL    The  dissensions  thus 

excited  enabled  Sher  Khan,  a  Patau,  or  Afghan  chief,  to  usurp  the 

government  of  India.   Humayun,  attended  by  a  few  faithful  adherents^ 

became  a  wanderer  and  an  exile.    In  his  flight  through  the  western 

desert  towards  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  he  uod  his  little  band  ezperi* 

eneed  a  train  of  calamities  almost  unparalleled.    The  country  through 

which  they  fled  being  sn  entire  desert  of  sand,  they  were  in  the 

Qtmoat  distress  for  water.    Some  went  mad,  others  fell  down  dead. 

At  length  those  that  lived  reached  the  town  of  Amerkote,  where^  on 

Oct,  14,  154%  the  wife  of  Humayun  gave  birth  to  a  son,  Akbar. 

Humayun  sought  shelter  in  Persia,  where  he  was  hospitably  recdved 

by  Shah  Tshmasp.     After  twdve  years'  eadle,  he  vras  once  more 

restored  to  his  throne  at  Ddhi,  but  in  less  than  a  year  died  from  the 

effects  of  a  fUl  down  the  palace  stairs.    When  Akbar  ascended  the 

throne  the  whole  empire  of  India  was  in  a  very  distracted  state;  and 

though  he  was  pcsseosed  of  nnususl  inteUigenoe  for  his  sge,  he  was 

incapable  of  administering  the  govemmenti      Sendble  of  his  own 

inexperience,  he  conferred  on  Bi^ram  Khan,  a  Turkoman  noble  who 

had  ever  proved  futhfol  to  his  late  father,  a  title  and  power  equivalent 

to  that  of  regent  ixt  protector.    Bahram  for  some  time  proved  him- 

•elf  worthy  of  the  young  king's  choice;  but  he  was  more  of  the 

soldier  than  the  statesmiao,  and  there  were  numerous  complaints  of 

his  arbitrary  if  not  orud  diBpodtion,  though  these  qualities  were 

essential  for  maintaining  subordioation  in  his  army,  which  consisted 

of  lioentbtts  adventurers,  and  for  quelling  the  rebellious  chiefs  who 

abounded  in  every  province  of  the  empire.    In  the  course  of  a  few 

years  the  energy  of  Raharam  succeeded  in  restoring  the  country  to 

comparative  tnuujuillity.    Hitherto  his  domination  was  submitted  to 

even  by  Akbar  himadf,  because  the  general  safety  depended  on  his 

exerdae  of  it;  but  now  that  tranquillity  was  restored,  the  pressure  of 

liis  rule  became  lees  tolerable.     Akbw  therefore,  in  1658,  made  a 

taooessful  effort  to  deliver  himself  from  the  thraldom  which  he  had 

hitherto  endured.    He  concerted  a  plan  with  those  around  him,  and 

took  occadon,  when  on  a  hunting  party,  to  make  an  unexpected 

journey  from  Agra  to  Delhi  on  the  plea  of  the  sudden  illness  of  his 

moUier.      He  was  no  sooner  b^ond  the  reach  of  his  minister's 

influence  than  he  issued  a  proclamation  announcing  that  he  had  taken 

the  government  into  his  own  hands,  and  forbidding  obedienoe  to  any 

orders  not  issued  under  his  own  seiJ.    The  proud  Bahram  peroeive<^ 

when  too  late,  that  his  authority  was  at  an  end.    He  endeavoured  to 

ssUbliah  an  independent  principality  in  Malwa ;  bnl^  after  two  years 

of  unsucceesful  rebellion,  he  came*  in  the  utmost  distress,  to  throw 

himself  at  the  feet  of  his  sovereign.    Akbar,  mindful  of  his  former 

aervioes,  raised  him  with  his  own  hands,  and  placed  him  in  his  former 

station  at  the  head  of  the  noUes.    He  gave  him  hia  choice  of  a  high 

niititsry  command  in  a  distant  provinoe  or  an  honoured  station  at 

eoort    Bahram  replied  that  the  king^s  clemency  and  forgiveness  were 

a  sufficient  rewsrd  for  his  former  servioe%  and  that  he  now  wished  to 

tun  his  thoughts  from  this  world  to  another.    He  therefore  bagged 

that  his  migeety  would  afford  him  the  means  of  performing  the 

pilgrimage  to  Mecca.    The  king  assented,  and  ordered  a  proper  retinue 

to  attend  him,  at  the  same  time  assipung  him  a  pension  of  50,000 

rupees. 

The  first  objects  of  Akbar^s  attention  were  to  establish  bis  authority 
over  his  chiefs^  and  to  recover  the  wious  portions  of  his  Empire  that 
had  been  lost  during  so  many  revolutiona  When  he  ascended  the 
throne  his  territory  was  limited  to  the  Panjab  and  the  provincee  of 
Agra  and  Delhi  In  the  fortieth  year  of  his  reign,  according  to  Abu-1- 
Faal,  the  empire  comprised  fifteen  fertile  provinces,  extending  £rom  the 
Hiadu-Coorii  to  the  borders  of  the  Deccan.  snd  from  the  Brahmaptttra 


to  Candahar.  These  provinces  were  not  reooversd  without  great 
eflbrts  and  the  sacrifice  of  many  lives,  yet  we  have  no  reason  to  attri« 
bute  this  career  of  conquest  to  mere  reetless  ambition  on  the  part  of 
Akbar.  The  countries  which  he  invaded  had  been  formerly  subject 
to  the  throne  of  Delhi,  and  he  would  have  incurred  more  censure  than 
praise  among  his  contemporaries  if  he  had  not  attempted  to  recover 
them.  To  every  province  thus  recovered  a  well-qualified  subahdar, 
or  viceroy,  was  appointed,  whose  duty  it  was  to  administer  justice  and 
give  protection  to  sll,  witiiout  any  regard  to  sect  or  creed.  Thus  his 
conquests,  when  once  concluded,  were  permanent,  for  good  govern* 
ment  is  the  surest  safeguard  agahist  rebellion.  Of  the  vigUsnce  with 
which  Akbar  watched  the  proceedings  of  his  viceroys,  snd  the  extreme 
attention  which  he  paid  to  the  administration  of  lus  more  remote  pro- 
vinces, we  have  ample  proofs  in  his  letters  preserved  by  Abu-1-FasL 
Unlike  most  eastern  pnnces,  his  &me  is  founded  on  the  wisdom  of 
his  internal  policy,  not  on  the  vain-^^rious  title  of  subduer  of  regions. 
One  of  the  most  striking  traits  in  lus  character  as  a  Mohammedan 
prince  was  the  tolerant  spirit  which  he  dBq;>]ayed  towards  men  of  other 
religions,  and  he  felt  great  interest  in  all  inquiriee  reepecting  the 
religious  belief  and  forms  of  worship  prevalent  among  m^iit^^  in 
the  summer  of  1582  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  <'  wise  men  among  the 
Franks,"  that  is,  the  Portuguese  ecdesiastics  at  Qoe,  requesting  them 
to  send  him  a  few  of  their  more  learned  members,  with  whom  he 
might  converse  respecting  the  Christian  religion.  This  curious  docu- 
ment is  preserved  in  Abu4-Fasl's  collection,  and  was  translated  by 
Fraser  in  his  'History  of  Kadir  Shah.'  Fraser  makes  a  mistake 
however  in  saying  that  it  was  addressed  to  the  king  of  PortugaL 
Accordingly,  on  the  8rd  of  December  following^  three  leaned  padres^ 
by  name  Aquaviva,  Monserrate,  and  Bnriques^  departs  on  this  im- 
portant mission.  TraveUing  by  ea^y  stsges  by  way  of  Surat,  Mandoo^ 
and  Ougein,  they  reached  Agra  in  about  two  months.  They  were 
immediately  admitted  into  the  presence  of  Akbar,  who  gave  them  a 
most  gracious  reception.  The  missionaries  then  solicited  a  publio 
controversy  with  the  mullas,  or  doctors  of  the  Mohammedan  reUgion, 
which  was  resdily  granted.  Of  this  disputation  the  Christians  and 
Mohammedans  give  different  accounts.  Akbar,  who  is  strongly  sus- 
pected to  have  sought  amusement  as  well  as  instroetion  from  thsae 
discussions,  informed  the  padres  thi^  an  eminent  mulla  had  under- 
taken to  leap  into  a  fiery  Aimace  with  a  Koran  in  his  hsnd,  to  prove 
by  this  ordeal  the  superior  excellence  of  his  faith ;  and  he  trusted  that 
they  would  do  the  same  with  the  Bible.  The  worthy  fathers^  who  had 
during  the  discussion  made  some  pretensions  to  supernatural  powers^ 
were  considerably  embarrassed  by  this  proposal,  which  however  they 
wisely  declined.  Abu4-Fasl  says  that  **  the  disputsnts  having  split  on 
the  dirinity  of  their  respective  scriptures,  tiie  Cluistian  offered  to  walk 
into  a  fiaming  furnace  bearing  the  Bible,  if  the  Mohammedan  would 
show  a  similar  confidence  in  the  protection  of  the  Koran;  to  which 
the  Moslems  only  answered  by  a  torrent  of  abuse^  which  it  required 
the  emperor^s  interference  to  stop.  He  reproved  the  mullas  for  their 
intemperate  language,  and  expressed  his  own  opinion  that  God  could 
only  be  worshipped  by  following  reason,  and  not  yiddutg  implicit  feith 
to  any  alleged  revehttion."  The  missionaries  seeing  that  Akbar  showed 
so  little  pactislity  to  the  Mussulman  religion,  naturally  con<duded  that 
they  had  made  iiim  a  convert  At  that  time  however  his  attention 
was  distracted  by  disturbances  in  Gsbul  snd  Bengid,  and  his  visitors 
returned  under  a  safe  conduct  to  Qoa,  vriiibh  they  reached  in  May, 
1583.  It  appears  that  Akbar  requested  and  received  two  other  simikr 
missions  in  the  course  of  his  reign,  which,  after  going  through  the  same 
round  as  their  predecessors,  returned  without  any  farther  result  It 
would  appear  also  that  at  Akbar^s  request  one  of  the  mMMS^niMriff^ 
Jeronymo  Xavier,  remsined  at  Agra,  for  the  purpose  cf  translating 
the  Gospels  into  Persian.  He  was  asnistfld  in  his  task  by  Mulana 
'Abd-ul-sitar-ben-Kssim  of  Lahore^  and  the  work  was  completed  in 
1602.  It  is  very  much  on  the  i^an  of  our  Diatessaron,  and  divided 
into  four  books.  The  first  book  is  entirely  occupied  with  the  history 
and  life  of  the  Yiigin  Mary,  and  our  Saviour^s  infency.  These  puerile 
legends  have  been  long  dedsred  apocryphal  even  by  the  Church  of 
Bome,  snd  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  why  the  worthy  padre  should 
have  ventured  to  interweave  them  with  the  sublime  truths  of  the 
Gospel :  yet  this  compilation,  such  as  it  is^  has  had  considerable  cir- 
culation among  the  Moslems  of  India,  who  have  naturally  viewed  it  as 
a  stsndard  snthority  in  judging  of  the  Christian  religion,  from  the 
circumstance  of  its  being  issued  forth  under  the  patronage  of  Akbar. 

Of  the  encouragement  which  general  literature  received  under  this 
enliffhtened  monarch  there  are  numerous  monuments  extant  He 
established  schools  throughout  the  country,  at  which  Hindoo  as  well 
as  Moslem  children  were  educated,  each  according  to  his  droumstances 
and  particular  views  in  life.  He  encouraged  the  translation  of  works 
of  science  and  literature  ftom  the  Sanscrit  into  Persian,  the  language 
of  his  court  In  this  he  was  ably  seconded  by  the  two  brothers  Faiii 
and  Abu-l-Faal;  the  former  the  moet  profbund  sdiolar  and  the  latter 
the  most  accomplished  statesman  then  existing.  Falsi  was  the  first 
Moslem  who  applied  himself  to  the  language  and  leaning  of  the 
Brahmins.  Assisted  by  qualified  persons^  he  translated  into  Pessisa 
two  works  on  algebra,  arithmetic^  and  geometry,  tiie  'VyaGaaita' 
and '  Lilavati,'  from  the  Sanscrit  of  Bhaskara  Aehafy%  an  author  of 
the  12th  centiiry  of  our  enL  Under  FaisTs  able  snperintendsnee  were 
also  translated  ttie  Yedas,  or  at  least  the  more  interesting  portions  of 
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them ;  the  great  epics  of  the  Mababharata  aod  Rumayaoa ;  and  alio 
a  eariooB  hirtory  of  "Gaabmere  during  the  4000  yean  prenous  to  iti 
oonqaeet  by  Akbar,  remarkable  ae  the  only  specimen  of  historical 
oomposttion  in  the  Sanscrit  language.  Abu-1-Fazl  long  held  the  highest 
rank,  both  military  and  citil,  under  Akbar.  His  great  work,  the '  Akbar 
Kama,'  is  a  lasting  monument  of  his  master's  fame,  and  of  his  own 
distinguished  talents  and  industry.  Manuscript  copies  of  it  haTe  been 
multiplied  in  abundance,  particularly  the  third  volume  called  the 
'Ayin-i-Akbazi,'  which  is  descriptiTC  of  the  Indian  empira 

For  a  more  ample  and  detailed  account  of  the  many  admirable 
works,  original  and  translated,  which  were  written  under  the  patronage 
of  Akbar,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  first  Tolume  of  Gladwin's  trans- 
lation of  the  *  Ayin-i-AkbarL'  But  of  all  the  measures  of  Akbai^s 
reign,  perhaps  there  is  none  which  redounds  more  to  his  true  glory 
than  his  humane  and  liberal  policy  towards  the  Hindoos,  who  formed, 
as  already  stated,  the  majority  of  his  subjects.  This  injured  race  had 
long  been  subjected  to  a  capitation  tax,  imposed  upon  them  by  their 
haughty  conquerors  as  a  punishment  for  what  they  were  pleased  to 
call  their  infidelity.  This  odious  impost,  which  serred  to  keep  up 
animosity  between  the  people  and  their  rulers,  was  abolished  early  in 
Akbai's  reign.  He  at  the  same  time  abolished  all  taxes  on  pilgrimages, 
observing  "  that  it  was  wrong  to  throw  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
devout,  or  of  interrupting  their  mode  of  intercourse  with  their  Maker." 
But  though  Akbar  showed  every  indulgence  to  the  Hindoos  in  the  exer* 
else  of  their  religion,  he  was  not  blind  to  the  abuses  of  the  Brahminical 
system.  He  forbade  trials  by  ordeal,  and  the  slaughter  of  animals 
for  sacrifice.  He  also  enjoined  widows  to  many  a  second  time,  con- 
trary to  the  Hindoo  law.  Above  all,  he  positively  prohibited  the  burning 
of  Hindoo  widows  against  their  will;  and  used  every  precaution  to 
ascertain,  in  the  case  of  a  suttee,  that  tibe  resolution  was  fsee  and 
nninfluenoed.  It  is  stated  in  the  '  Akbar  Nama '  that  on  one  occasion, 
hearing  that  the  nga  of  Joudpoor  was  about  to  force  his  son's  widow 
to  the  pilfl^  he  mounted  'his  horse,  and  rode  with  all  speed  to  the  spot 
in  order  to  prevent  the  intended  sacrifice.    It  may  be  observed,  tiiat 

•  all  those  oases  in  which  Akbar  interfered  with  the  religion  of  the 
Hindoos  were  really  abuses  originating  with  the  corrupt  priestcraft  of 
later  times.  Such  prohibitions,  bring  of  a  purely  benevolent  nature, 
would  nowise  affect  the  loyalty  and  attachment  of  the  great  body  of 
the  people.  In  fad,  we  have  an  interesting  memorial  of  the  impresrion 
made  upon  the  Hindoos  by  the  mild  sway  of  Akbar  in  a  spirited  remon- 
strance, addressed  a  century  after  to  the  bigoted  Aurungsebe,  by  the 
descendant  of  the  very  raja  of  Joudpoor  above  mentioned.  The  then 
raja  says: — "Tour  ancestor  Akbar,  whose  throne  is  now  in  heaven, 
oooducted  the  affiurs  of  his  empire  in  equity  and  security  for  the  space 
of  fifty  years.  He  preserved  every  tribe  of  men  in  ease  and  happiness, 
whether  they  were  followers  of  Jesus  or  of  Moses,  of  Brahma  or  of 
Mohammed.  Of  whatever  sect  or  creed  they  might  be,  they  all 
equally  enjoyed  his  oountenance  and  favour ;  insomuch  that  his  people^ 
in  gratitude  for  the  indiscriminate  protectiop  which  he  afforded  them^ 
distinguished  him  by  the  appellation  of '  Guardian  of  Mankind.' " 

In  the  revenue  department  Akbar  effected  vast  reforms.  He  estab- 
lished a  uniform  standard  of  weights  and  measures,  and  caused  a 
correct  measurement  of  the  land  to  be  made  throughout  the  empireu 
He  ascertained  the  value  of  the  soil  in  every  inhabited  district,  and 
fixed  the  rate  of  taxation  that  eadi  should  pay  to  government.    He 

•  striotly  prohibited  his  officers  Arom  farming  any  branch  of  the  revenue, 
the  oolleetors  being  enjoined  to  deal  directly  with  individual  culti- 
vatovB,  and  not  to  depend  on  the  headman  of  a  village  or  district 
For  the  administration  of  justice  he  appointed  courts  composed  of 

•  two  officers  with  difibrent  powers;  the  one  for  conducting  the  trial 
and  expounding  the  law,  and  the  other,  who  was  the  superior  authority, 
for  passmg  judgment.  These  were  enjoined  to  be  sparing  of  capital 
punishment,  and,  unless  in  cases  of  dangerous  sedition,  to  inflict  none 
until  the  proceedings  were  sent  to  court,  and  the  emperor's  confirma- 
tion returned.  He  also  enjoined  that  in  no  case  should  capital  punish- 
ment  be  accompanied  by  any  additionid  severity.  Akbar  was  fully 
sensible  of  the  m^portanoe  of  commerce,  which  he  greatiy  promoted. 
He  improved  the  roads  leading  to  all  parts  of  the  empire,  and  rendered 
travelling  safe  by  the  establismnent  of  an  efficient  police.  Above  all, 
lie  aboliatied  a  vast  number  of  vexatious  imposts  which  merely  fettered 
trade  without  enriching  the  treasury.  He  strictly  prohibited  his 
offioers  from  receiving  fees  of  any  kind,  and  thus  cut  off  one  great 
■ouTce  of  abuse.  Among  the  numerous  eflbrts  made  by  Akbar  for 
the  improvement  of  his  country,  perhaps  the  least  successful  was  his 
attempt  to  promulgate  a  new  religion.  On  this  subiect  the  reader 
will  find  ample  information  in  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Literary  Society 
of  Bombay,'  vol.  a,  contributed  by  Colonel  Kennedy  of  that  presidency. 
It  does  not  appear  that  Akbar's  futfa  made  any  great  progress  beyond 
thepreomotB  of  his  pslace.  In  fiBCt  it  had  numberiess  foestoenoounter 
am<»g  the  priesthood  both  of  Mohammed  and  Brahma,  who  throve 
by  the  existin|f  superstitions  of  their  respective  flocks.  Hence  on 
Akbar^s  death  it  expired  of  itself,  and  the  Moluunmedan  faith  resumed 
all  its  splendour  snd  intolerance  under  Jehan-ghir.  Akbar  had  three 
■CBS,  by  whose  misconduct  the  latter  days  of  his  life  were  embittered. 
Two  of  them  were  cut  off  in  early  youth  through  habits  of  dissipa- 
tion^and  Sslim,  the  survivor  (afterwards  Jehan-ghir),  repeatedly  raised 

^  the  hand  of  rebellion  against  his  fether.    These  afflictions,  together 
.  with  the  loss  of  many  of  his  intimate  friends,  began  to  prey  upon 


Akbar^smhid.  He  died  in  September  1605,  fai  the  64tti  year  of  lui 
age,  after  a  prosperous  and  benefioent  reign  of  half  a  eeatuy.  In 
person  Akbar  is  deseribed  as  strongly  built,  with  an  sgreeaUe  expv» 
non  of  countenance  and  very  captivating  mannenn  He  wae  poasMsai 
of  great  bodily  strength  and  activity ;  temperate  in  his  bidnta,  sad 
indulging  in  little  sleep.  He  frequently  spent  whole  nights  in  thoie 
philosophical  dlsousrions  of  which  he  was  so  fbnd.  His  early  life 
aboonds  with  instances  of  romantic  courage,  better  suited  to  a  knight 
errant  than  the  ruler  of  a  mighty  empire;  The  first  half  of  hie  reign 
required  almost  his  constant  presence  at  the  head  of  his  srmy,  yet  be 
never  neglected  the  improvement  of  the  oivH  government;  and  by  i 
judicious  distribution  of  his  time  he  was  enabled  not  only  to  dispa^ 
all  essential  business,  but  to  enjoy  leisure  for  study  and  amusement 

(Affimri-Akbari ;  Elphinstone,  HitUnry  of  India;  Ferishta»  MiMtoij; 
and  Tran»aeiUmi  of  th$  LUerarp  SocUtg  of  Bombay,  voL  iL) 

AKENSIDE,  MARK,  was  the  ssoond  son  of  Mark  Akenaide,  i 
butcher  of  Newoastie>on-Tyne,  and  of  his  wife  Mary  Lumsdeo,  ud 
was  bom  in  the  street  called  Butchers^  Bank  in  that  town,  on  Nov.  9, 
1721.  The  Rev.  John  Brand,  who  was  also  a  native  of  Newcast^ 
states,  in  his  '  Observations  on  Popular  Antiquities,'  that  a  halt  whidi 
Akenride  had  in  his  gait  was  occasioned  by  the  falling  of  a  deafer 
from  his  fisther^s  stall  upon  him  when  he  was  a  boy;  and  "  this,*  adds 
Brand,  who  was  himself  bred  a  shoemaker,  "  must  have  been  a  pe^ 
petual  remembrance  of  his  humble  origin."  It  is  said  that  Alr<m«i<» 
was  hr  firom  regarding  the  ever-present  memento  eitiier  with  com- 
placency, or  even  with  the  most  philosophic  composura  The  butcher 
was  a  strict  Presbyterian ;  and  young  Mark's  original  deatination  was 
to  be  a  clergyman  in  that  communion,  with  which  view,  according  to 
the  oonunon  ascount,  he  was  sent  to  a  dissenting  academy  in  his  natire 
town,  whence,  at  about  the  age  of  eighteen,  that  is  to  say,  probably  io 
November  1789,  he  proceeded  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  But 
it  appears  trcm  a  Memoir  of  Richard  Dawes  (the  author  of  tbe  '  Mis- 
cellanea Oritica')  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hodgson,  in  the  Snd  volume  of  the 
'Archseologia  JBliana,'  4to.,  Newoastie,  1832,  that  Akanside  was  a 
pupil  under  Dawes,  who  was  appointed  head  master  of  the  Boyal 
Qrammar  School  at  Newoastie  in  July  1788.  If  this  was  the  case,  his 
attendance  at  the  school  oould  not  have  been  long.  The  expense  of 
his  residence  at  Edinburgh,  or  part  of  it,  was  defrayed  by  the  Diasen- 
tersT  Society.    But  after  studying  divinity  for  one  session,  he  deter- 


mined to  change  his  intended  profesrion,  and  the  remaining  two  yean 
of  his  attendance  at  college  were  given  to  the  medical  classes.  He 
afterwards  returned  the  money  he  had  received  from  the  Diasenten^ 
Society.  In  1742  he  went  to  finish  his  medial  course  at  Leyden,  aod 
he  was  admitted  by  the  university  to  the  depse  of  M.D.  May  16, 1744, 
on  which  occasion  ne  published  a  thesis^  or  Latin  inaug^nral  disoourse* 
on  the  human  foetus  ('  De  Ortu  et  Incremento  Foetus  Humani '),  in 
which  he  is  said  to  have  displayed  eminent  scientific  ingenuity  and 
judgment  in  attacking  some  opmions  of  Ijeeuwenhoek,  and  other 
authorities  of  the  time,  which  have  now  been  generally  or  universally 
abandoned.  But  if  the  date  of  his  graduation  (given  by  Johnson,  and 
copied  by  all  his  subsequent  biographers)  be  correct,  Akenside  had 
alnady  made  a  brilliantiy  successful  literary  d^but  before  tiie  appear^ 
ance  of  this  professional  essay.  His  English  didaetio  blank  verae  poem, 
in  three  books,  entitied  '  The  Pleasures  of  Imagmation,'  which,  accord- 
ing to  one  account,  he  had  begun,  and  even,  it  is  absurdly  said,  finiahiwi^ 
wUle  he  was  on  a  visit  to  some  relations  at  Morpeth,  before  he  went 
to  college  at  Edinburgh,  was  published  at  London  in  Februaiy  1744. 
He  had  taken  to  verse-making  at  an  eariy  age;  in  the  7th  v<dume  of 
the  'Gentieman^  Magazine,'  published  in  1787,  is  a  poem,  entitied 
'The  Virtuoso,  in  imitation  of  Spenser^s  S^le  and  Stanaa,'  dated 
from  Newcastle,  having  the  signature  of  Marcus,  and  stated  to  be  the 
production  of  a  writer  in  his  sixteenth  year,  whidi  is  undoubtedly  his ; 
this  was  followed  by  other  poetical  contributions  to  the  same  miscel- 
lany; and  while  at  Edinburgh  he  had  written  some  of  the  odes  and 
other  minor  pieces  which  have  since  been  printed  among  hia  works. 
But  he  had  as  yet  published  nothing  in  a  separate  form  or  with  his 
name,  and  was  consequentiy  altogeiher  unknown,  when  he  took  or 
sent  his  '  Pleasures  of  Imagination  to  Dodsley  the  bookseller,  with  a 
demsnd  of  120^  for  the  copyright.  Johnson,  who  mentions  thia^  aaja 
that  he  had  heard  Dodsley  himself  relate  that,  hesitating  to  give  no 
large  a  price,  '<he  carried  the  woik  to  Pope,  who^  having  looked  into 
it,  advised  him  not  to  make  a  niggardly  ofbr,  for  this  was  no  every- 
day writer."  Pope,  who  died  in  the  end  of  May  of  the  year  in  which 
it  appeared,  lived  nevertheless  long  enough  to  see  his  judgment  ratifiod 
by  the  exti»ordinary  success  of  the  poem.  Itreaohed  a  second  edition 
in  May,  and  continued  in  constsnt  demand.  The  poem  was  first  pub- 
lished anonymously,  and  a  story  is  told  by  BoeweU,  on  Johnson's 
authority,  ot  the  authorship  being  claimed  by  a  person,  of  the  nama 
of  Roli^  who  is  even  said  to  have  had  an  edition  of  it  printed  in  DuUan 
with  his  name  on  the  titie-pags ;  but  in  England,  at  least,  the  name  of 
the  true  author  appears  to  have  been  very  well  known  all  along:  Aken- 
ride was  certainly  m  England  before  his  poem  was  publiiAied :  if  tb« 
date  of  his  graduation  be  correct,  he  probably  returned  to  Leyden  to 
go  through  tliat  ceremony.  His  first  attempt  to  commence  praetieo 
as  a  physician  was  at  Northampton ;  but  he  only  continued  there  for 
about  a  year  and  a  half,  during  which  he  appears  to  have  written 
more  poetry  than  prescriptions  It  seems  however  to  have  been  beforo 
he  setUe«l  at  Northampton  that  he  wrote  hia  *  Epistie  toCnrio^'  ai 
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on  Pulteney,  recently  created  Earl  of  Bath,  which  was  published  by 
Dodaley  in  a  quarto  pamphlet  in  1744.  While  at  Leyden,  Akenside 
had  formed  an  intimacy  with  one  of  his  fellow'Students,  Jeremiah 
Dyson,  a  man  of  fortone,  who  afterwards  became  clerk  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  then  one  of  the  members  for  Horsham,  subsequently 
secretary  to  the  Treasury  and  a  lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  ultimately 
eofferer  to  the  household  and  a  privy  councillor.  They  had  returned 
firom  Holland  together,  and  on  Akenside,  shortly  after  the  publication 
of  his  great  poem,  being  attacked  by  Warburton  in  a  preface  to  a  new 
edition  of  his  *  Divine  Legation,'  for  something  he  had  said  in  a  note 
in  support  of  Shaftesbury's  notion  about  ridicule  being  a  test  of  truth, 
Dyson  took  up  his  pen  in  defence  of  his  friend,  and  published,  anony- 
mously, *  An  Epistle  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Warburton,  occasioned  by 
his  Treatment  of  the  Author  of  the  *'  Pleasures  of  Imagination."  ' 
Warlnirton  took  no  notice  of  this  appeal;  but  he  afterwards  reprinted 
his  stcioturee  at  the  end  of  his  'Dedication  to  the  Freethinkers'  in 
another  edition  of  his  work.  Dyson  now  gave  Akenside  a  more  sub- 
stantial proof  of  his  friendship  by  making  him  an  allowance  of  SOOZ. 
a  year,  to  be  continued  till  he  should  be  able  to  live  by  his  practice. 
Thus  secured  in  an  income,  he  came  up  to  London,  and  established 
himself  in  the  first  instance  at  Hempstead,  and  after  being  two  years 
and  a  half  there  he  removed  to  Loudon,  and  fixed  himself  in  Blooms* 
hury-squars^  where  he  resided  till  his  death.  This  change  of  residence 
occurred  in  1748.  In  1745  he  had  published,  in  quarto,  ten  of  his  odes, 
under  the  title  of  '  Odes  on  Several  Subjects ;'  his  '  Ode  to  the  Earl  of 
Huntingdon'  speared  in  1748  in  the  same  form;  and  several  others 
of  his  poems  appeared  afterwards  from  time  to  time  in '  Dodsley's 
Collection,'  then  in  course  of  publication.  An  'Ode  to  the  Country 
Gentlemen  of  England,'  4to.,  1758,  and  an  '  Ode  to  Thomas  Edwards, 
Esquire,  on  the  kte  Edition  (by  Warburton)  of  Mr.  Pope's  Works,' 
foL  1768,  are  almost  his  only  separate  poetical  productions  after  this 
date.  Besides  being  admitted  by  mandamus  to  the  degree  of  M.D.  in 
the  University  of  (Simbridge^  he  became  in  course  of  time  physician 
to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  a  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and 
one  of  the  physicians  to  the  Queen ;  but  he  was  probably  indebted  for 
these  honours  as  much  to  his  literary  as  to  his  professional  reputation. 
His  practice  is  said  never  to  have  been  considerable.  The  late  Dr.  John 
Afldn,  who  himsaLf  attempted  to  combine  the  pursuit  of  literature 
with  the  practice  of  physic,  says,  in  his '  Select  Works  of  the  British 
Poets,'  "  It  is  affirmed  that  Dr.  Akenside  assumed  a  haughtiness  and 
ostentation  of  manner  which  was  not  calculated  to  mgratiate  him  with 
his  brethren  of  the  faculty,  or  to  render  him  generally  acceptable." 
Another  account  that  has  been  given  is,  that  his  manner  in  a  sick  room 
was  so  grave  and  sombre  as  to  be  thought  more  depressing  and  iaju- 
rious  to  lus  patients  than  his  advice  or  medicines  were  serviceable. 
Tet  his  latest  and  most  elaborate  biographer,  Mr.  Bucke,  has  noted 
that  he  had  practice  enough  to  enable  him,  with  his  pension,  to  keep 
a  carriage;  and  he  also  sustained  his  reputation  at  a  respectable  point 
by  various  professional  pubUcationsi  In  1755  he  read  tne  Gulstonian 
Lectures  before  the  College  of  Physicians ;  and  an  extract  from  them 
containing  some  new  views  respecting  the  lymphatic  vessels  being 
afterwards  read  before  the  Roval  Society  (of  wUch  he  was  elected  a 
fellow  in  1753)  was  published  m  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions'  for 
1757.  This  publication  drew  Akenside  into  a  controversy  with  Dr. 
Alexander  Monro  of  Edinburgh,  who  in  a  pamphlet,  entitled  '  Obser- 
vations Anatomical  and  Physiological,'  both  accused  him  of  some 
inaccuracies,  and  also  insinuated  a  charge  of  plagiarism  from  a  treatise 
of  his  own  pubUshed  the  preceding  year.  Akenside  replied  to  these 
charges  in  a  small  pamphlet  published  in  1758.  In  1759  he  delivered 
the  Harveian  Oration  before  the  College  of  Physicians;  and  it  was 
published  by  Dodsley,  in  4to,  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  under 
the  title  of '  Oratio  Anniversaria,'  &a  An  '  Account  of  a  mow  on  the 
Heart,  and  its  Effects,'  by  Akenside,  appeared  in  the  'Philosophical 
Transactions'  for  176S.  In  1764  he  published,  in  4to,  what  is 
accounted  the  most  important  of  his  medical  works,  his  treatise  on 
dysentery,  in  Latin,  'De  Dysentecia  Commentariua,' — ''considered," 
says  Johnson,  "as  a  very  conspicuous  specimen  of  Latinity,  which 
entitled  him  to  the  same  height  of  place  among  the  scholars  as  he 
possessed  before  among  the  wits."  It  has  been  translated  into  EngHsh 
ix>th  by  Dr.  Dennis  Ryan  and  by  Motteux.  To  these  performances 
are  to  be  added  several  papers  in  the  first  volume  of  the  '  Medical 
Transactions^'  published  hy  tne  College  of  Physicians  in  1767 ;  and, 
having  been  appointed  ^rohnian  Leisturer,  he  also  delivered  three 
lectures  before  the  college  on  the  history  of  the  revival  of  learning, 
which  have  not  been  printed.  He  might  probably  have  risen  to 
greater  professional  eminence  and  more  extended  practice  if  his  life 
Sad  been  protracted ;  but  he  was  cut  off  by  a  putrid  fever  on  the  28rd 
o£  Jime,  1770,  in  his  forty-ninth  year. 

As  a  poet,  Akenside  has  been  very  differentiy  estimated.  He  must 
be  judged  of  principally  by  his  'Pleasures  of  Imagination,*  which  is 
adznitted  on  all  hands  to  be  his  greatest  work.  Johnson,  who  hated 
both  the  kind  of  verse  in  which  it  was  written  and  the  politics  of  the 
author,  which,  always  whig,  were  at  the  time  when  it  was  composed 
llmoet  repubucan,  admits  that  "  he  is  to  be  conmiended  as  having 
fewer  artifices  of  disgust  than  most  of  his  brethren  of  the  blank  song; " 
bat  seems  to  regard  the  poem  on  the  whole  as  baring  more  splendour 
than  substance^  more  sound  than  sense.  Akenside  had  a  warm  and 
SQsoeptible^  but  not  a  creative  imagination  i  there  is  probably  not  In 


Ilia  whole  poetify  a  thought  which  can  properly  be  called  his  own,  or 
even  a  new  and  striking  image  or  metaphor,  or  a  felicity  of  expression 
not  borrowed  or  imitated.  He  interests  and  affects  his  readers  chiefly 
through  the  sympathetic  glow  which  he  excites  by  his  enthusiasni  in 
behalf  of  truth  and  beauty,  and  other  elevating  conceptions ;  he  has 
no  touches  of  nature,  no  pathos,  no  dramatic  power,  Uttie  or  no 
invention;  snd  even  his  pictures  of  natural  scenery,  which  are 
perhaps  what  he  has  done  best,  are  brought  out  always  by  an  elabo- 
rate accumulation  of  details,  never  by  those  happy  charactexistio 
strokes  which  flash  forth  at  once  the  lineaments  and  spirit  of  a  scene 
like  sudden  sunshine.  All  ia  operose,  cumbrous,  and  cloudy,  with 
abundance  of  gay-colouring  and  well-aounding  words,  but  fillmg  Uie 
eye  ofbener  than  the  imagination,  and  the  ear  oftener  than  either. 
Something  of  all  this  was  natural  enough  in  a  poem  written  at  so 
early  an  age  as  the  'Pleasures of  Imagination;'  and  Ahenaide  him- 
self,  after  a  time,  became  so  dissatisfied  with  the  work,  that  he 
proceeded  not  so  much  to  rewrite  it  as  to  compose  a  new  poem  on  the 
same  subjectb  Of  this  second  poem,  which  was  to  have  been  much 
more  extended  than  the  first,  he  had  finished  three  books  and  part  of 
a  fourth  before  his  death ;  and  he  had  even  printed  the  first  and 
second  books,  although  he  did  not  publish  them.  Both  poems  were 
published  by  his  friend  Mr.  Dyson,  in  a  complete  edition  of  Akenside'B 
works,  4to  and  also  8vo,  London,  1778 ;  but  his  admirers  have  con- 
tinued to  prefer  their  original  favourite,  its  rapid  flow  being  felt  to 
have  more  of  pleaaurable  excitement  than  the  greater  correctness  and 
inore  matured  thought  of  the  later  composition.  Akenside's  nunor 
pieces  have  the  same  beauties  and  defects  with  lot  chief  work.  They 
are  mostly  odes  and  hymns,  and  are  full  of  lofty  sentiments  and 
Bwellmg  verse,  which  are  farther  made  impressive  by  a  spirit  of 
earnestness  and  ardour  coming  from  the  thorough  conviction  and 
aincerity  of  the  writer.  A  few  are  in  a  less  ambitious  style^  consisting 
of  plain  sense  neatiy  expressed;  but,  although  he  sometimes 
attempted  the  gayer  flights  of  the  muse,  he  had  no  wit  or  humour, 
and  what  he  has  done  in  this  way  is  wholly  unsuccessful. 

(Eippis,  Biographia  Britannica  ;  Johnson,  Lha  of  the  Poek;  Buoke^ 
Hfe,  WrUingi,  and  Oeniw  of  Akenside,  8vo,  London,  1832.) 

AKERBLAD.  JOHN  DAVID,  a  Swedish  scholar,  who  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  researches  in  Bunic,  Phosaioian,  Coptic,  and 
hieroglyphic  literature.  He  enjoyed  in  earfy  life  an  opportunity  of 
traveling  over  several  countries  in  the  East  in  consequence  of  being 
appointed  secretary  to  the  Swedish  embassy  at  Constantinople.  While 
holding  this  appointment  he  made  a  journey  to  Jerusalem,  in  1792. 
In  1797  he  visited  the  Troad.  Some  years  after  he  was  appointed 
Charg^  d' Affaires  to  the  king  of  Sweden  in  France.  He  spent  his  last 
daya  in  Rome,  where  he  was  supported  bv  the  bounty  of  the  Duchess 
of  Devonshire  and  other  admirers  of  his  talents.  He  died  in  that 
city  at  an  early  age,  on  the  8th  of  February,  1819.  The  following 
are  the  titles  of  some  of  his  publications :— •<  Lettre  ik  M.  Silvestre  ds 
Sacy  sur  I'Ecriture  cursive  Copte,'  published  in  the  'Magashi  Ency- 
clop^que'  for  1810.  'Inscriptionis  Phosnicin  Oxoniensis  Kova 
Interpretatio,'  Paris,  1802;  81  pp.  8vo.  'Lettre  sur  rinsorxption 
Egyptienne  de  Bosette,  adress^e  k  M.  Silvestre  de  Sacy,'  Paris,  1802; 
70  pp.  8vo.  '  Notices  sur  Deux  Inscriptions  en  Caract^res  Buniques, 
trouv^ea  h  Vemse,  et  sur  lee  Varanges;  avec  les  Bemarques  de 
M.  d' Ansee  de  YilloiBon,'  Paris,  1804 ;  55  pp.  8va  '  Inseriaione 
Qreca  sopra  una  Tiamina  di  Piombo,  trovato  in  uno  Sepolcro  nelle 
Vicinanze  d'Atene,'  4to,  Bome,  1818.  He  was  preparing  a  new  and 
enlarged  edition  of  this  work  at  the  time  of  lus  death.  '  Lettre  sur 
ime  Inscription  Ph^nidenne  trouv^  2k  Ath^es,'  Borne,  1817 ;  23  pp. 
4to.  M.  Akerblad  is  said  to  have  been  able  to  speak  as  well  as  read 
various  eastern  and  European  languages.  He  was  a  oorrssponding 
member  of  the  French  National  louBtitute^  snd  a  member  of  several 
other  learned  societies. 

ALABCON  T  MENDOZA,  DON  JUAN  BUIZ  DE,  a  Spanish 
dramatic  writer  of  the  reign  of  Philip  lY.  Of  the  writers  of  SpaiOp 
unless  pre-eminent  in  reputation  as  well  as  talent,  biographical  notices 
are  Vy  no  means  abundant  Nicolas  Antonio  did  liot  know  the  plaoe 
of  his  birth  nor  the  time  of  his  death,  but  supposed  him  to  have  oeen 
a  native  of  Mexico.  Ferdinand  Denis  however,  in  the  'Noavelle 
Biographic  Universelle,'  states,  that  he  was  bom  towards  the  end  of 
the  16th  oentiuy,  at  Tlasco,  or  Tlachoo,  in  the  ancient  province  of 
Mexico,  of  a  noble  family,  which  was  originally  from  the  little  town 
of  Alaroon,  in  the  province  snd  diocese  of  Cuensa  in  Spain.  His 
time  is  generally  fixed  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  oenttuy ;  but  in 
a  preface  to  a  aecond  volume  of  his  '  Comediaa,'  published  in  1634,  he 
says  that  he  is  tiie  author  of  twenty  pieces,  and  complsins  that  some 
of  them  had  been  attributed  to  others,  as  indeed  they  had,  by  certain 
booksellers,  to  Lope  de  Vega  and  Montalvan.  This  fsot  carries  Nifk 
his  labours  to  a  much  earlier  date,  and  places  him  among  the  compe- 
titors of  the  most  celebrated  dramatists  of  his  country;  and  it  also 
indicates  the  reputation  he  enjoyed.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  he 
was  an  actor;  but  of  this  there  is  no  sufficient  evidenceu  He  was  a 
licentiate^  a  jurisconsult  by  profession,  and  instances  appear  in  his 
dramas  of  research  into  the  ancient  laws  of  Spain.  Though  without 
positive  data,  we  have  a  strong  persuasion  that  he  was  a  cadet  of  the 
noble  family  of  Buis  de  Alarcon ;  but  his  best  history  is  in  his  works. 
They  show,  not  only  that  his  attainments  were  of  a  very  high  order, 
but  that  he  was  deservedly  esteemed  for  his  noble  qualities  and 
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gMieroflity.  It  b  genenlly  adniittad  that  tlM  best  pioinre  of  Spuiiah 
mtnnen  daring  the  rngn  of  the  Philips  ii  oontained  in  the  Speaiah 
dramatistB.  Tndton  to  the  divine  unities,  as  Boileau  and  La  Harpe 
denounced  them,  ther  nerertheless  truly  "held  the  mirror  up  to 
nature^  and  showed  the  Terr  sge  and  body  of  the  time  his  form  and 
pressure;"  and  they  were  also  no  mean  historians  of  the  chivalrous 
ases  which  preceded  them ;  they  gave  the  best  parts  of  the  vigorous 
(mroniders  of  their  anoestofs,  in  their  own  sonorous  and  mijestio 
verse,  for  eveiy  Spanish  drama  U  a  piece  of  lyrical  poetry.  Alaroon 
has  left  msay  portraitures  of  that  dignified  deportment,  tnat  generous 
and  manly  sentiment,  that  punctilious  sense  of  honour,  and  that 
horror  of  breach  of  faith,  which  characterised  the  old  nobility  of  his 
country  (aauellos  Christianos  viejos);  and  he  has  sketbhed  them  with 
no  less  fidelity  and  spirit  than  Lope,  Calderon,  and  De  Csstro.  No 
writer  has  ever  more  beautifully  delineated  that  true  and  delieate 
regard  for  female  character  in  the  high-born  Spanish  eavalier,  for 
which  he  has  been  and  is  still  distinguished. 

There  is  moreover  in  most  of  his  dramas  a  tone  of  morslity  which 
does  him  honour,  and  places  them  unquestionably  among  the  beet 
examples  of  this  branch  of  literature.  It  has  been  truly  obeerved 
by  a  Spanish  annotator,  *'  His  pieces  not  only  amuse,  but  generally 
convey  a  useAil  moral"  The  chastisement  of  the  backbiter  in  *  Las 
Paredes  oyen'  ('Walls  have  Ears'),  and  of  the  Liar  in  <La  Verdad 
sospechosa'  ('Suspicious  Truth'),  are  examples  of  this.  It  is  no 
small  proof  of  the  merit  of  the  last-named  piece*  that  Commlle,  who, 
to  use  his  own  phrase,  partly  translated,  partly  imitated  it  for  the 
Parisian  stage,  under  Uie  title  of  '  Le  Menteur/  affirms  that  he  had 
often  said  he  would  give  two  of  his  best  pieces  if  he  could  call  the 
invention  of  that  drama  his  own.  Alarcon's  plots  are  ingenious,  his 
characters  well  marked,  his  style  nervous,  pure^  and  elegant^  and  his 
versification  easy  and  hutnonious.  His  pieces  are  alio  free  from  the 
affectation  and  extravagance  whidi  disfigure  the  works  of  most  of  his 
contemporaries,  and  the  object  of  whi<m  seems  to  have  been  to  mys- 
tify and  tease,  rather  than  to  instruct  and  didight  Among  the 
numerous  Spanish  poets  of  this  dass,  none  could  be  more  fitly 
selected  as  a  model  for  a  real  national  drama  than  Alaroon.  Huerta 
gives  the  titles  of  thirty  of  his  comedies.  The  'Ganar  Amigos,'  'La 
Verdad  sospechosa,' '  Lss  Paredes  oyen,'  and  '  El  Examen  de  Maridos,' 
are  best  known.  The  'Tejedor  de  Segovia'  was  very  popular.  Like 
Schiller^s  '  Robbers,'  to  which  it  besrs  a  great  resemblsnoe,  it  has  been 
the  subject  both  of  much  censure  and  much  praise.  No  oomplete 
edition  of  Alarcon's  works  has  appeared,  nor  any  volumes  except  Uie 
two  mentioned  in  the  article.  His  pieoes  are  only  found  in  miscel- 
laneous collections. 

(Nicolaus  Antonius,  BiHiotheea  BitpaMa;  Ooleecion  Gmeral  de 
Comediat,  Madrid,  1826-84.) 

ALARIC,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  those  northern  chiefs  who 
successively  overran  Italy  during  the  dedbe  of  the  western  empire, 
and  the  first  of  them  who  gained  possession  of  imperial  Rome.  He 
learned  the  art  of  war  under  the  celebrated  eniperor  of  the  East, 
TheodoaiuB,  who  curbed  the  depredations  of  the  Goths^  settled  them 
in  different  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  recruited  hie  armies  from  the 
youth  of  the  nation ;  but  they  threw  off  the  yoke  as  soon  as  the 
powerful  band  which  had  imposed  it  ceased  to  hold  the  sceptre^  and 
Alaric^  bom  of  one  of  the  noblest  fiunilies  of  tiie  nation,  was  chosen 
by  his  countrymen  as  their  leader.  Under  Mb  guidance  the  Viiigoths, 
the  division  tk  the  Qothic  nation  to  which  he  belonged,  issued  from 
Thrace,  where  they  had  been  settled,  and  overran  Qreece,  ▲.!).  896. 
Alsric  took  Athens;  but  instead  of  treating  it  with  severity  and 
destroying  its  edifices,  as  has  sometimes  been  asserted,  it  is  most 

Erobable  that  he  did  very  little  damage  to  its  works  of  art,  although 
e  carried  off  such  as  were  moveable.  The  Gk>ths  were  soon  oom- 
pelled  bv  Stilicho  to  evacuate  that  counti^,  and  to  return  into  Epirus. 
About  the  year  a.d.  898,  Alaric,  on  the  grounds  of  lus  high  military 
character,  was  proclaimed Eiog  of  the  Visigoths;  and  about  the  same 
time  Arcadius^  the  successor  of  Theodosius,  alarmed  at  hie  repeated 
successes,  attempted  to  identify  his  interests  with  those  of  the  empire 
by  dedaring  him  Haster-Qeneral  of  the  Eistem  Illyrian  Prefecture. 
The  Visigoths  who  obeyed  lus  orders  were  thoroughly  organised  as  an 
army,  but  as  yet  had  few  claims  to  the  civil  chMracter  and  stability  of 
a  nation.  They  threatened  both  empires  equidly  at  the  same  time, 
and  sold  their  alliance  to  each  alternately.  Alaric  at  last  determined 
to  make  his  way  into  the  empire  of  the  west,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  kingdom  by  conquest 

Earl^  in  the  year  A.D.  408  he  appeared  before  MOan,  which  was 
immediately  evacuated  by  the  Emperor  Honorius.  Besieged  in  the 
fortress  of  Asta,  Honorius  was  on  the  point  of  surrendering;  when 
Stilicho  came  to  his  assirtance,  with  an  army  hastOy  recalled  from  the 
frontiers  of  Qaul  and  Germany.  On  Easter-day,  a.d.  408,  was  fought 
the  battle  of  PoUentia.  The  testimony  of  historians  varies  as  to  the 
event  of  it ;  but  the  advantage  seems  to  have  been  on  the  side  of  the 
Romans.  In  a  subsequent  battle,  near  Verona,  Alaric  was  completely 
defeated  by  Stilicho,  and  was  compelled  by  thtf^oice  of  his  people  to 
sccept  terms  which  his  pride  would  have  rejected— to  ratify  a  treaty 
with  the  empire  of  the  west,  end  to  retire  from  Italy  with  the  remains 
of  his  army.    (Claudian, '  De  Bello  Qetico.') 

After  his  retreat  from  Italy,  Alaric  concluded  a  precarious  peace 
irith  Honorius,  and  even  entered  into  his  service,  being  nominated 


Master-Qeneral  of  the  Western  Hlvrian  Prefeotnrei  In  this  capadly 
he  was  required  to  enforce  the  claims  of  the  court  of  RaTenna  to 
certain  provinces  held  by  the  eastern  empire;  but  his  e£forts  wers 
ineffectual,  and  at  the  end  of  a  few  years,  when  his  army  was  recruited 
by  the  German  youths  who  were  attracted  bv  his  hm%  he  renewed 
his  design  of  establishing  himself  in  Italy.  Claiming  an  extrmvagant 
reward  for  the  services  which  he  had  performed,  he  plainly  intimated 
that  war  would  be  the  consequence  of  a  refusal.  The  demand  wu 
made  in  the  year  a-ix  408.  The  emperor  was  then  at  Rome,  and  it 
was  debated  in  the  senate  what  steps  were  proper  to  be  taken.  The 
majority  were  for  war;  but  by  Stilicho's  advice  it  was  determined  te 
buy  off  the  enemy  by  a  contribution  of  four  thousand  pounds  weight 
of  gold.  One  of  the  senators  exclaimed,  in  the  language  of  CSoero^ 
**  This  ii  not  a  treaty  of  peace,  but  a  contract  of  slavery."  The 
minister  maintained  we  demand  to  be  nothing  more  than  just,  as 
Alaric  had  remained  three  years  in  Epirus  for  tiie  service  of  HonoriiuL 
While  the  Visigoths  were  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  the  oowardly  and 
weak  Honorius  procured  the  assassination  of  Stilicho,  the  only  man 
who  could  still  have  defended  the  empire.  His  son  and  almoat  all  his 
officers  were  murdered  along  with  him.  Those  Visigoths  who  were 
serving  in  the  pay  of  the  empire  had  left  their  wives  and  children  in 
the  Roman  cities :  they  were  all  masncred  at  the  same  time.  All  the 
treaties  concluded  by  Stilicho  with  Alaric  were  annulled|  and  the 
court  of  Ravenna  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  provoking  an  enemy 
whom  it  was  unable  to  resist  Alaric  oroaaed  Venetia  without  enoonn- 
tering  any  Roman  soldiers ;  with  the  rapidity  of  a  traveller  who  meets 
with  no  obatruction,  he  advanced  under  the  very  walls  of  Rome,  and 
formed  the  siege.  An  application  for  terms  was  made  on  the  part  of 
the  Ronoana^  with  an  intimation  that  if  once  they  took  up  arms  they 
would  fight  desperately.  Alaric  returned  this  pitl^  answer :  "  The 
doser  hay  is  prsssed,  the  more  easily  it  is  cut**  He  demanded  all 
the  wealth  of  Rome.  The  ambassadors  asked  what  he  would  leave 
to  the  inhabitants ; — "  Their  lives."  He  at  length  however  conaented 
to  retire^  on  condition  of  receiving  a  heavy  ransom.  But  Hoaorina, 
although  he  had  taken  no  measures  for  the  defence  of  his  capital, 
refused  to  ratify  the  treaties  by  which  it  might  have  been  saved. 
Alaric  laid  siwe  to  Rome  a  second  time  in  a.d.  409.  The  imposing 
name  of  the  Eternal  City  seemed  to  inspire  the  barbarian  with 
involuntary  respect.  He  endeavoured  to  save  it  from  the  oonsequences 
to  which  he  was  otherwise  pledged,  by  appointing  a  new  emperor  in 
the  person  of  Attalui^  prefect  of  the  city ;  but  the  weakness  of  Attains 
rendered  it  necessary  for  the  Visigoth  conqueror  to  undo  the  work  of 
his  own  hands^  and  Honorius  was  reinstated  on  a  powerless  throne. 
A  treacherous  attack  on  the  Goths  at  Ravenna,  while  the  conferences 
were  still  open,  exhausted  the  patience  of  Alaric  The  city  was  a 
third  time  besieged,  and  Alaric  entered  at  midnight  on  the  24th  of 
August,  410,  when  he  gave  the  town  up  to  be  pillaged  for  six  days, 
but  with  orders  to  his  soldiers  to  be  sparing  of  blood,  to  respect  the 
honour  of  the  women,  and  not  to  bum  buildings  dedicated  to  religion. 
After  the  limited  period  of  plunder  and  vengeance  he  hastened  to 
withdraw  his  troops,  and  led  them  into  the  southern  provinces  of 
Itsly ;  but  he  died  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  after  a  very  abort 
illness,  while  besieging  CkMcnsa  in  Calabria.  Alsric  not  only  diq>layed 
great  courage  and  ndlitary  skill  in  his  various  csmpaigns,  but  was 
distinguish^  by  his  moderation  and  justice  in  the  intervals  of  peaoa. 
The  works  of  srt  and  the  usages  of  civilised  life  were  respected  by 
him,  and  his  humanity  restrained  not  a  little  the  exceases  of  his 
followenk  He  ^owed  by  his  reverence  for  the  churches  of  Rome 
during  the  nek  of  the  ci^,  that  he  was  in  some  measure  under  the 
influence  of  the  Christian  faith,  which  he  had  learned  from  Arian 
teachers,  and  while  some  regarded  him  as  an  instrument  of  vengeance 
sgainst  the  remaining  paganism  of  Rome,  he  seems  to  have  made 
pretensions  at  times  to  an  impulse  from  Heaven. 

(Zosimus;  Claudian ;  Jornandes,  DeRebui  Oetieit;  Gibbon,  oh.  xxix., 
xxxi) 

ALARIC  IL,  ALARICUS,  king  of  the  West  Goths,  succeeded  his 
father  Eudos  in  JuD.  484.    Gothia,  the  then  name  of  the  West  Gothic 
kingdom,  had  been  considerably  enlai^ged  by  Eudes,  and  extonded 
over  Hispania  Tarraconensis  and  Bstica,  and  in  Gaul  as  fiu  as  the 
Loire  and  the  Rhone^  by  which  rivers  it  was  separated  from  the  king- 
doms of  the  Franks,  the  Buigundians,  and  the  East  Goths,  who  were 
masters  of  the  province.    If  we  can  trust  Isidorus,  Alaric  had  spent 
his  youth  in  idleness  and  luxury,  though  the  truth  seems  to  be  that^ 
preferring  a  peaceful  reign  to  war,  which  in  the  eyes  of  the  Goths  waa 
the  only  occupation  worUiy  of  kings,  he  incurred  that  reproach  because 
he  was  not  fond  of  bloodshed.    He  was  an  Arian,  like  most  of  hia 
countrymen,  but  very  tolerant^  as  we  see  from  the  acts  of  ths  Council 
of  Agde,  which  was  held  in  ajx  606,  and  by  which  many  privileges 
were  grantod  to  the  orthodox  Catholics.    Clovis,  king  of  the  Franki^ 
having  overthrown  the  last  renmanta  of  the  Roman  power  in  Gaul, 
coveted  the  fine  countries  west  of  the  Loire ;  end  there  being  stall 
many  Catholics  in  Gothia  who  were  dissatisfied  because  their  king 
did  not  adopt  the  Catholic  faith,  he  declared  war  against  Alaric.    The 
old  East  Gothic  king,  Theodoric  the  Great,  whose  daughter  llieudi- 
gotha  was  the  wife  of  Alaric,  foresaw  the  war,  end  tried  to  prevent  it 
by  conciliatory  means :  the  letters  which  he  wroto  to  that  effect  to 
the  kings  of  the  Franks,  the  West  Goths,  and  the  Burgundians,  are 
given  by  Cassiodoros;  but  his  endeavours  were  in  vain,  and  the  war 
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broke  out  in  507.  In  a  pitdied  battle  near  Yongl^  in  tlie  environs 
of  Poitiers,  the  retnilt  proved  fatal  to  King  Alario,  whose  army  was 
entirely  defeated.  Alario  fled,  bat  was  overtaken  and  killed.  Tbe 
Goths  made  a  halt  at  Narbonne,  and  quarrelled  among  themselres 
about  the  choice  of  a  new  king.  One  part  of  them  chose  Gksalio,  or 
Gisolec,  the  elder  but  bastard  son  of  Alaric;  and  another  Amalaricy 
the  lawful  son  of  Alario  and  Theudigotha.  This  prinoe  being  too 
young  to  rule,  the  regency  oyer  the  West  Gothic  kingdom  was 
intrusted  to  his  grandfather,  the  East  Gothic  king  Theodorio,  who 
droye  out  Gesalic^  and  oompelled  the  Franks  to  restore  their  con- 
quests. A  proof  that  Alario  was  peaoeful  because  he  appreciated  the 
blessings  of  peace,  and  t)iat  he  was  able  to  consolidate  that  peace 
by  a  regular  system  of  legislation,  is  the  code  called  Breviarium 
Alaridanum. 

(Gaasiodorus,  YoriiMt,  8,  ep.  1,  fte. ;  Gregorius  Turonensis,  11.  86 ; 
Procopius,  Db  BdL  Chth.  it  12;  Jomandez,  De  JZe6.  Chth,  p.  129; 
Maeoou,  ffuL  of  the  Ancient  Oennana,  translated  by  Lediard;  Asch- 
bach,  Geschiehte  dtr  WeOmMien,) 

ALAYA,  MIGUEL  RICARDO  D',  was  bom  at  Yitoria,  in  Spain, 
in  1771.  He  first  entered  the  naval  service  of  his  country,  in  which 
he  attained  the  rank  of  captain  of  a  frigate,  which  he  then  exchanged 
for  a  eoirespondfaig  rank  in  the  army.  At  tiie  beginning  of  the 
French  occupation  of  Spain  in  18079  Alava,  as  a  member  of  the 
assembly  of  Bayonne,  signed  the  new  constitution  given  on  the 
nomination  of  Joseph  Bonaparte  as  king  of  Spain;  and  he  subse- 
quently accompanied  Joseph  to  Madrid.  Ue  soon  however  saw  reason 
to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  side  he  had  taken,  and  he  joined  the  army 
of  the  independents.  In  the  progress  of  the  war  the  Duke  ci  Wm' 
lington  appointed  him  one  of  his  aides-de-camp^  in  which  capacity, 
after  the  battle  of  Yitoria,  he  was  enabled  to  save  lus  native  town 
from  pillage ;  he  ultimately  attained  the  rank  of  general  of  brigade. 
When  Ferdhiand  YIL  was  restored,  he  remembered  Alava's  first 
defection  more  vividly  than  his  recent  services,  and  he  was  thrown 
into  prison,  but  the  intervenMon  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  procured 
his  liberation  within  a  few  days.  Alava  at  length  succeeded  in  iogra- 
tiating  himself  with  Ferdinand,  who  appointed  him  ambassador  to 
the  Netherlands,  where  his  kindness  to  his  banished  countrymen 
occasioned,  it  is  said,  his  recal  in  1819.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  revolution  of  1820  he  was  elected  member  of  the  Cortes  for  the 
province  of  Alava,  and  was  President  in  May  1822.  When  in  June  of 
that  year  the  insurrection  took  place  a^^st  the  Cortes^  he  fought 
with  Ballasteros  and  MuriUo  against  its  enemies  at  Madrid,  and 
followed  the  Cortes  to  Cadiz,  whither  they  had  conveyed  the  king. 
When  Cadis  was  invested  by  the  French  aimy  in  1828,  Alava  was 
eommisaioned  by  the  Cortes  to  negooiate  with  the  Due  d'Angouldme, 
and  under  the  assurance  of  the  Due  that  he  would  use  his  influence 
to  obtain  firom  Ferdinand  (whose  liberty  was  first  stipulated  for)  a 
oonstitution  insuring  the  freedom  of  Spun.  Ferdinand  was  conveyed 
to  the  quarters  of  the  French  general,  having  previous  to  his  leaving 
Cadis  repeated  the  assurances  in  proclamations  published  in  his  name. 
Arrived  in  the  French  camp,  Ferdinand  lost  no  time  in  declaring  the 
promises  null,  as  well  as  all  the  acts  of  the  government  during  lus 
captivity.  Alava,  with  many  other  members  of  the  Cortes,  retir^  to 
Gibraltar,  and  thence  to  England.  After  the  death  of  Ferdinand  YIL 
be  returned  to  Spain,  embraced  the  cause  of  the  Queen  Dowager  and 
her  daughter  against  Don  Carlos,  was  appointed  ambassador  to 
London  in  1834,  and  to  Paris  in  1885.  After  the  insurrection  of  La 
Graaja  he  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  constitution 
of  1812,  retired  to  France,  and  died  at  BarSges  in  1848. 
{NomeUe  Biogra^hie  UniffeneUe,  1852.) 

ALBA,  or  ALYA,  FERNANDO  ALYAREZ  DE  TOLEDO,  DUKE 
OP,  General  of  the  imperial  army,  and  Minister  of  State  of  Charles  Y., 
was  bom  in  1508.  He  was  the  son  of  Don  Garcia,  and  grandson  of 
Don  Fadrique,  or  Frederic,  who  was  first-cousin  of  King  Ferdinand 
the  Catholio,  and  &e  second  Duke  of  Alba  de  Tormes.  His  father 
having  lost  lus  life  in  an  engagement  against  the  Moors  of  Gelves^ 
his  grand&ther  superintended  his  education.  He  entered  very  young 
into  the  servioe  of  the  emperor,  and  accompanied  him  in  his  expa- 
ditions  to  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Pavia.  He  afterwards  followed  him  to 
Hungary ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  emperor  promoted  him  to  the  first 
rank  in  the  army,  more  as  a  mark  of  favour  than  from  any  considera- 
tion of  his  military  talents.  His  reserved  disposition,  and  the  pecu- 
liar bent  of  his  mind  to  politics,  had  at  first  given  an  unfitvourable 
idea  of  his  talents  as  a  general  On  the  emperor  wishing  to  know 
his  opinion  about  attacking  the  Turks,  he  advised  him  rather  to  build 
them  a  golden  bridge  than  offer  them  a  decisive  battle.  Through  his 
wise  measures,  however,  the  emperor  obtained  a  complete  victory 
over  Frederic  of  Saxony  at  Miihlbei:g,  where  the  elector  was  made 
prisoncDr.    Albs  subsequently  commanded  at  the  siege  of  Mentz. 

About  1556  Pope  Paul  lY.  had  deprived  the  house  of  Colonna  of 
their  states,  and  added  them  to  the  territory  of  the  chureh.  The 
French  favoured  the  Pope ;  and  the  duke  was  ordered  by  Philip  II. 
to  proceed  thither  against  ihe  united  French  and  papal  army.  Having 
obUdned  the  title  of  Lieutenant  of  all  the  Austrian  dominions  in 
ItiJy,  with  unlimited  power,  he  entered  the  Italian  territory.  Imme- 
diaftely  upm  his  srrival,  he  obliged  the  Count  of  Brisac  to  raise  the 
Keffi  of  Ulpian ;  placed  MHaa  in  a  state  of  security;  and,  proceeding 
to  Naples,  where  the  Pope  by  his  intriguiOB  had  caused  serious  distur* 
nooi  nr.  tol  x. 


bances,  he  restored  tranquillity,  and  secured  respect  for  the  Spauish 
authority.  He  then  entered  the  Papal  States,  and  made  lumself 
master  of  the  Campagna  of  Rome^  with  a  determination  to  humble 
both  the  Pope  and  the  French ;  but  having  received  firesh  orders  from 
his  court,  he  was  obliged  to  conclude  an  honourable  treaty  of  peace 
with  the  Pope,  not  without  telling  lus  master  that  timidly  and  scru- 
pulousness were  incompatible  with  the  policy  of  war.  This  proud 
warrior,  before  whom  the  bravest  trembled,  was  subjected  to  the 
humiliation  of  asking  the  Pqpe's  pardon;  and,  as  he  himself  con- 
fessed, was  so  struck  with  awe  at  the  ceremony,  that  he  could  scarcely 
utter  a  word. 

About  1580  the  Flemish  provinces  of  Spain  began  to  manifcst 
symptoms  of  discontent.  Philip,  a  bigoted  Catholic,  was  determined 
to  maintain  the  Roman  religion  in  all  its  purity  throughout  hli 
dominions.  He  disliked  the  Belgians  as  much  as  his  father  had  been 
well-diBposed  towards  them ;  and  his  whole  conduct  was  calculated 
rather  to  alienate  than  to  gain  their  afitBction.  He  attempted  to 
destroy  their  liberty  and  privileges,  and  to  establish  the  Inquisition  at 
any  hasard.  When  one  of  his  ministers  represented  to  him,  that  if 
he  did  not  abolish  the  inquiutorial  edicts,  he  exposed  himself  to  the 
risk  of  losing  the  states,  he  answered,  that  he  "  would  rather  have 
no  subjects  at  all  than  have  heretics  for  his  subjects."  A  rebellion 
was  the  result  of  this  ungenerous  policy.  To  quell  it»  Alba  was 
furnished  with  troops  and  money,  and  invested  with  unlimited  powers. 
He  set  sail  from  Spain  in  1567,  and  landed  at  Genoa,  where  he 
strengthened  lus  army  with  some  Italian  troops^  and  proceeded  to 
Brussels.  On  his  arrival,  the  country,  which,  through  the  mild  and 
conciliatory  measures  adopted  by  the  amiable  regent,  Margaret  of 
Parma,  was  comparatively  tranquil,  became  full  of  alarm.  Events 
proved  that  the  fears  of  the  people  were  not  unfounded.  The  Prince 
of  Orange  fled  to  Germany,  and  in  vain  urged  the  counts  of  Egmont 
and  Horn  to  do  the  same.  Alba  summoned  a  coudoU  of  state  to  his 
house,  to  consult  about  the  best  means  of  restoring  tranquillity  and 
repressing  sedition.  The  two  counts  came  as  councillors,  when  Alba 
seized  them,  with  the  secretary,  Cassenbrot,  end  put  them  in  prison. 
The  princess-regent^  seeing  herself  deprived  of  her  authority,  retired 
to  Italy,  and  left  the  government  of  the  country  in  the  hands  of 
the  duke. 

Immediately  upon  the  imprisonnent  of  D'Egmont,  Alba  instituted 
a  council,  composed  of  twdive  judges,  whom  he  named  'Judges  of 
the  Tumults;'  by  his  victims  they  were  called  the  '  Court  of  Blood.' 
He  was  himself  president.  He  summoned  the'Prince  of  Orange,  and 
all  the  other  nobles  and  citizens  who  had  fled  from  the  countiy,  to 
appear  before  his  tribunal,  under  the  penalty  of  confiscation  of  their 
property.  All  the  prisons  were  filled  with  victims,  who  were  speedily 
condemned  and  executed.  The  principal  cities  were  fortified,  and 
filled  with  soldiers ;  and  a  country  which  had  hitherto  enjoyed  all  the 
benefits  of  rational  liberty,  under  one  of  the  mildest  governments  of 
Europe,  was  now  converted  into  a  military  camp.  More  than  30,000 
persons  sought  refuge  in  the  neighbouring  countries.  All  the  laws 
which  curb  the  strong  and  protect  the  weak,  were  virtually  abolished : 
there  was  no  other  rule  but  the  will  of  the  tyrant. 

The  Prince  of  Orange  had  collected  an  army  in  Germany,  with 
which  he  advanced  into  FHesland,  and  defeated  a  body  of  Spaniards 
at  Groniogen.  The  news  of  tMs  reverse  exasperated  the  duke.  He 
hurried  l^e  trials  of  the  counts  of  Egmont  and  Horn  to  a  speedy 
conclusion.  They  were  condemned  and  beheaded;  and  the  secretary 
of  D'Egmont  was  torn  alive  by  four  horses.  The  Prince  of  Orange 
was  desirous  to  give  battle  to  the  Spaniards,  but  the  duke  avoided  an 
engagement ;  and  by  his  prudent  movements,  without  losing  a  single 
man,  he  caused  the  patriot  army  to  disband.  Alba  returned  to 
Antwerp  to  carry  on  the  fortifications  of  the  citadel  The  works 
were  soon  finished;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  fortress  the  duke 
caused  his  own  statue  in  brass  to  be  erected.  This  statue  represented 
him  in  full  armour,  and  at  his  feet  a  two-headed  monster,  referring 
allegorically  to  the  uobiHty  and  the  people.  The  whole  was  sup- 
ported by  a  pedestal  of  marble,  with  the  following  inscription : — "  la. 
honour  of  the  Duke  of  Alba,  for  having  restorod  the  Belgians  to 
their  allegiance  to  the  king  and  the  ohurdi,  and  the  country  to  tran- 
quillity, peace,  and  justice."  This  insult  was  greater  than  a  nation 
could  endura  It  was  so  revolting,  that  it  alienated  even  his  friends  ; 
and  from  that  moment  his  dictatorship  was  virtually  ended.  His  fall 
was  hastened  by  the  cruelly  practised  towards  the  inhabitants  of 
Haarlem,  where  he  caused  more  than  2000  persons  to  be  executed, 
alter  having  led  them  to  expect  forgiveness  if  they  surrendered. 

He  now  began  to  encounter  nusfortunee  and  disappointments  on 
every  side.  His  health  was  in  a  weak  state;  the  greater  part  of 
Holland  had  openly  revolted,  and'  proclaimed  the  Prinoe  of  Orange 
stadtholder ;  hu  annies  had  ceased  to  be  invincible ;  and  he  earnestly 
requested  to  be  recalled  In  December,  1578,  he  published  a  general 
pardon,  and  left  a  country  which  he  had  rendered  desolate ;  in  which 
he  had  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  executioners  18,000  victims, 
and  kindled  a  war  which  raged  for  thirty-seven  years,  and  cost  Spain 
the  blood  of  her  best  troops,  immense  treasures,  and  the  final  loss 
of  some  of  her  richest  provinces.  The  first  act  of  his  successor's 
authority  was  to  demolish  his  statue ;  so  that  nothing  remained  in 
Flanders  after  his  departure  but  the  memory  of  his  cruelty. 

On  his  arrival  in  Spain,  far  from  being  well  received  at  court^  he 
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wu  sent  as  a  priaoner  to  his  castle  of  TJoeda.  Four  yean  after  his 
arrest,  Henry  II.  of  Portugal  died,  leaviDg  no  rightful  heir.  Philip  II. 
of  Spain  put  in  a  claim,  which  he  enforced  hy  the  sword.  Alba  was 
now  Bummoned  from  his  retirement,  and  at  the  head  of  12,000  men 
entered  Portugal  by  Elvas.  In  two  weeks  he  placed  Philip  in  pos- 
session of  the  crown  of  Portugal  Three  years  after,  1583,  he  died 
at  Lisbon,  at  the  advanced  age  of  74. 

The  Duke  of  Alba  was  undoubtedly  the  ablest  general  of  his  age. 
He  was  principally  distinguished  for  his  skill  and  prudence  in  choosing 
his  positions,  and  for  his  rigid  enforcement  of  the  strictest  discipline 
in  his  aimy.  He  often  obtained  by  patient  stratagem  those  advantages 
which  would  have  been  thrown  away  or  dearly  acquired  by  a  pre* 
dpitate  encounter  with  his  enemy.  Being  at  Cologne,  and  avoiding, 
as  he  always  did,  an  engagement  with  the  Dutch  troops,  the  arch- 
bishop urged  him  to  fight.  "  The  object  of  a  general,"  answered  the 
duke,  **  is  not  to  fight,  but  to  conquer ;  he  fights  enough  who  obtains 
the  victory."  During  a  career  of  so  many  years'  warfare,  he  never 
lost  a  battle.  The  firmness,  energy,  and  caution  of  such  a  character 
as  Alba,  surrounded  as  he  was  by  all  the  evil  droumstanoes  which 
belong  to  intolerance  and  despotism,  were  only  instruments  to  render 
the  bigot  and  tyrant  more  dangerous  and  odious.  Under  more  favour- 
able states  of  society,  they  might  havo  produced  a  just  and  benevolent 
statesman. 

(Mariana,  ffui,  dc  Etp,;  Bentivoglio,  ^ii^rr.  di  Flandr,;  Do  Campo, 
Eist.  de  Portugal) 

ALBANI,  a  patrician  Roman  family,  originally  from  the  town  of 
Urbino.  One  of  its  members,  Cardinal  Gian  Francesco  Albani,  was 
raised  to  the  papal  see  in  1700,  when  he  assumed  the  name  of 
Clemens  XI.  Since  that  time  the  Albani  have  been  classed  among 
the  Roman  princes,  and  have  furnished  the  Church  of  Rome  with  a 
succession  of  cardinals,  who  have  been  in  general  men  of  taste  and 
abilities.  Cardinal  Alessandro  Albani,  in  the  last  century,  waa  known 
as  a  patron  of  the  arts.  During  the  course  of  fifty  years  he  enriched 
his  villa  outside  of  Porta  Salaria  with  a  magnificent  colleotion  of 
objects  of  art,  which  rendered  the  Villa  Albani  one  of  the  most 
interesting  spots  about  Rome.  When  the  French  republican  army 
invaded  Rome  in  1798,  this  villa  was  stripped  of  all  its  treasurea. 
The  cardinal,  however,  escaped  to  Naples.  After  the  death  of  Pius  YL, 
Cardinal  Albani  repaired  to  the  conclave  at  Venice,  which  elected 
Pius  VIL,  and  soon  after  died  at  an  advanced  age.  The  lay  repre- 
sentative of  the  Albani  family  is  possessed  of  the  estate  of  Soriano 
near  Viterbo,  and  of  other  domains  in  the  papsd  states.  [Clement  XI.] 

ALBANI,  FRANCESCO,  was  bom  at  Bologna,  March  17,  1578, 
and  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  Denys  Calvert,  to  be  instructed 
in  painting.  Guido  Renl  was  studying  at  the  same  time  under  that 
master,  and  being  more  advanced  in  art  than  Albani  he  was  enabled 
to  afford  him  effectual  assistance  in  his  studies.  The  two  youths 
quitted  Calvert,  and  placed  themselves  under  Ludovico  Carraoci,  whose 
school  began  about  this  time  to  be  conspicuous  in  Lombardy,  and 
under  that  great  master  they  pursued  their  studies  with  an  emulation 
advantageous  to  both.  Having  made  considerable  profidency,  Guido 
proceeded  to  Rome,  whither  he  was  followed  by  Albani,  whose  talents 
soon  ezdted  attention  in  that  metropolis  of  art.  Annibale  Carracci 
had  been  employed  to  omament  the  chapel  of  San  Diego,  in  the 
National  Church  of  the  Spaniards;  but  being  disabled  by  illness,  he 
recommended  Albani  *to  continue  the  work,  which  he  finished  so 
successfully  as  to  obtain  universal  applause.  He  afterwards  painted 
several  large  pictures  at  Rome,  Mantus,  and  Bologna,  but  it  is  on  his 
■mall  pictures  that  Albani's  reputation  is  chiefly  founded.  The  natural 
bent  of  his  mind  waa  towards  subjects  of  feminine  and  infantine 
softness,  to  high  finishing  rather  than  bold  effect.  All  his  latter  works 
are. small  and  elaborate;  they  became  extremely  fashionable  during 
his  day.  Albani  was  well  acquainted  with  andent  sculpture,  but 
displays  no  indication  of  such  knowledge  in  his  male  figures;  his 
women  and  children  are  better  drawn.  He  might  have  become  a  good 
oolonrist,  but  for  that  anxious  and  elaborate  mode  of  finishing  which 
impairs  ihe  brilliancy  of  his  tints,  and  gives  his  flesh  the  appearance 
of  ivory.  There  are  at  Burghley  House,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of 
Exeter,  some  tapestries  from  his  designs.  Three  of  his  pictures, 
namely,  the  Tbree  Marys  at  the  Sepulchre,  and  two  Holy  Families, 
are  well  engraved  by  Sir  Robert  Strange.  Albani  died  Oct  i,  1660. 
(Malvasia,  Fdnna  PiUrice:  Passeri,  ViU  dd  PiUori,  &a) 

ALBANY,  LOUISA,  COUNTESS  OF,  daughter  of  Prince  Stolbeig 
Gedem,  in  Germany,  was  bom  in  1753,  and  was  married  in  1772  to 
Cbarlea  James  Edward,  called  the  Young  Pretender,  grandson  of 
James  11.  They  resided  at  Rome,  and  had  a  little  couxt,  by  which 
t)iey  were  addressed  as  kmg  and  queen.  In  1780  Louisa  left  her 
husband,  who  waa  much  older  than  herself,  and  with  whom  she  did 
not  agree^  and  retired  to  a  oonventb  She  afterwards  went  to  France ; 
but  npon  her  husband's  death  in  1788,  she  ratumed  to  Italy,  and 
lastly  settled  at  Florence.  She  waa  then  seoretly  married  to  Count 
Alfieri,  the  Italian  poet^  who  died  at  her  house  in  1808.  She  however 
went  by  the  name  of  Counteas  of  Albany,  as  the  widow  of  the  last  of 
the  Stuarts,  up  to  the  time  of  her  death,  which  liappened  at  Florence, 
Jan.  29, 1824.  She  was  fond  of  literature  and  of  the  arts,  and  her 
iiouse  was  resorted  to  by  the  most  distinguished  persons  at  Florence, 
fihe  caused  a  fine  monument  by  Canova  to  be  erected  in  1810,  in  the 
«huroh  of  Santa  Crocs^  to  the  memory  of  Alfieri. 


ALBATEGNIUS  (Astronomer).  D'Herbelot  calls  him  Mohammed 
Ben  Giaber,  but  Mr.  Gayangos,  who  has  given  more  particulars  of  hiir- 
than  any  one  else  (in  the  *  Biogr.  Diet.'  of  the  Sodety  for  D.  U.  K.), 
names  lum  Mohammed  Jbn  Jdbir  Ibn  Sendn  Ab&  Abdillah.  The  term 
Albateguius  is  the  Latinised  form  of  £1  Batani,  or  £1  Bateni,  from 
Baten  in  Mesopotamia,  where  he  was  bom.  He  lived  in  parts  of  the 
9th  and  10th  centuries,  beginning  his  astronomical  observations  in 
▲.s.  877,  and  continuing  them  till  his  death  in  929.  He  generally 
resided  at  Rakkah  (Aracta)  or  at  Baghdad.  His  writings  compriM 
abridgements  of  Ptolemseus  and  Archimedes,  with  comments ;  a  work 
on  astronomy,  chronology,  and  geography;  a  treatise  on  the  rising  of 
tiie  constellations,  and  various  other  points  of  astronomy ;  an  eleiuen* 
tary  treatise  on  astronomy,  and  one  on  astrology,  with  minor  works. 
The  treatise  on  the  rising  of  the  oonsteUationa  (Lalaade  in  verb. 
'  Delambre')  was  translated  from  Arabic  by  one  Plato  Tiburtinus,  bat 
badly  (as  was  detected  by  Halley).  This  translation  was  twice  printed: 
first  as  '  Alfragani  Rudimenta  Astronomias,  et  Albategnii  Liber  de  Mota 
Stellarum  .  .  .  cum  Job.  de  Regiomonte  Oratione  Introductoria  .  .  . 
NorimbergSB,  1537,'  4 to:  next  as  'Albategnii  de  Scientid  Stellsrum 
Liber,  cum  aliquot*  Additiocibus  J.  Regiomontani  .  .  .  edidit  -Bemsr* 
dinus  Ugulottus,  Bononise,  1645,'  4 to.  Both  editions  leave  out  the 
tables  which  the  book  was  written  to  explain,  from  which  it  la  difficult 
to  form  a  very  accurate  idea  of  the  labours  of  Albat^nius ;  but  th-re 
is  enough  to  show  that  he  was  an  astronomer  of  great  merit,  and  of  a 
very  independent  turn  of  thought :  it  is  likely  that  he  was  among  the 
first,  if  not  the  very  first,  to  find  out  that  the  data  used  by  Ptolemanu 
required  correction.  He  seems  to  have  had  no  other  guide :  the  Indian 
numerals  are  not  found  in  his  work,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  suppose 
that  he  derived  any  astronomy  from  that  quarter. 

He  was  the  first  who  rejected  the  chords,  and  substituted  sines  in 
their  place,  and  of  this  apparently  trifling  improvement  we  are  reaping 
the  fruits  to  this  day :  he  also  used  versed  sines  and  (though  without 
seeing  the  full  extent  of  their  utility)  tangents.  He  determined  the 
obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  with  the  parallactic  instrument  as  described 
by  Ptolemseus,  in  such  manner  that  his  observation,  compcu^  with 
those  of  our  time,  gives  0*505*  for  the  annual  diminution  of  that 
element;  our  modem  tables  give  it,  at  this  time,  0*475".  His  sines 
gave  trigonometry,  even  in  his  own  hands,  quite  a  new  appearance 
and  a  new  power ;  and  he  had  a  much  greater  number  of  methods  in 
spherical  trigonometry  than  the  Greeks.  It  is  most  likely  that  he 
invented  these  himself,  for  he  distinctly  intimates  himself  to  be  the 
first  who  abandoned  the  chords :  the  rules  for  finding  the  third  side 
from  two  sides  and  the  included  angle,  and  the  angles  from  the  sidei^ 
must  be  attributed  to  him;  with  great  simplifications  in  the  doctrine 
of  rightangled  triangles.  He  determined  the  length  of  the  tropical 
year,  making  it  only  2m.  26s.  too  short ;  a  result  much  more  exact 
than  that  of  Ptolemseus.  The  same  may  be  safd  of  his  determina- 
tions of  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  of  the  place  of  the  solar 
apogee,  and  of  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit.  Looking  at  his 
determinations  of  the  two  latter,  and  seeing  that  he  does  not  infer 
that  they  are  changeable  elements,  we  are  left  to  conclude  that  he 
attributed  the  difference  between  himself  and  Ptolemieus  to  errors  of 
observation.  But  as  it  is  by  the  research  of  Albategnius  that  succeeding 
astronomers  were  able  to  infer  the  variability  in  question,  and  as  the 
only  reason  for  his  not  inferring  it  was  his  well-grounded  want  of 
confidence  in  Ptolemsous's  results,  he  has  the  merit  of  the  discovery. 
Several  writers  have  affirmed  that  he  did  announce  it;  but  incorrectly. 
The  changes  which  he  made  in  the  lunar  theoiy  of  Ptolemaeus  are 
slight,  and  in  his  planetary  theory  he  has  very  little  success.  For  a 
fuller  account  of  his  work,  see  Delambre,  *  Hist,  de  T Astron.  Moyenne,' 
p.  10-62.  This  learned  and  excellent  historian,  who  rarely  lets  sa 
author  go  without  stripping  a  few  leaves  from  his  crown,  sliowa 
Albategnius  to  great  advantage  in  comparison  with  Ptolemsous  as  an 
observer,  and  with  his  £uropcan  follower  Regiomontanus  as  a  theorist: 
and  the  subject  of  our  article  may  fairlv  take  rank  as  the  greatest  of 
the  Arabic  school,  which  forms  tbe  link  between  that  of  the  Grt^eki 
and  our  own. 

ALBEMARLE,  DUKE  OF.    [Monk.] 

ALBERONI,  GUILIO,  CARDINAL,  waa  bom  in  tbe  sUte  of 
Piaoenza,  in  May,  1664.  He  was  bred  to  the  church,  and  became 
curate  of  a  country  paiish.  The  Duke  of  Yenddme,  who  commanded 
the  French  army  in  Italy  during  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession 
in  1702-1704,  happening  to  be  in  tiie  states  of  Parma,  and  being  in  want 
of  com  for  his  troops,  sent  for  AlberonL  The  curate  had  become 
personally  known  several  years  before  to  Campistron,  the  poet,  one  of 
the  duke  a  followers,  when  the  latter,  travelling  through  Italy,  and 
being  stripped  by  robbers  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  was  kindly 
taken  home  by  him,  and  his  wants  supplied.  Alberoni,  who  was  a 
man  of  natural  abilities  and  quickness,  rendered  himself  useful  to  the 
French  general ;  on  which  aocount  however  he  became  obnoxious  to 
the  opposite^  or  imperial  party.  When  Venddme  was  recalled  from 
Italy  ne  took  Alberoni  with  him,  and  obtained  for  him  a  pension  of 
1000  French  crowns  from  Louis  XIV.  Alberoni  followed  the  duke 
into  Spain,  where  the  war  was  then  raging  in  Catalonia.  Vend6me 
employed  Alberoni  in  his  negociations  wiUi  the  court  of  Philip  Y., 
where  at  that  time  the  Princess  des  Ursins  enjoyed  the  greatest  influ- 
ence. Alberoni  found  favour  with  the  princess,  whose  intriguing  mind 
was  congenial  to  his  own,  and  he  became  her  confidant.    Through  her 
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means  ha  wm  eonBbituted  agent  of  the  Duke  of  Parma  at  the  court 
of  Madrid,  in  which  capacity  he  was  inBtrumentnl  in  bringing  about 
the  marriasre  of  Philip  V.  with  Elisabeth  Famese,  daui^hter  of  the 
Prince  of  Parma.  Ha  set  off  for  Parma  to  stipulate  the  marriage- 
contract  in  the  king's  name.  In  the  meantime  the  Princess  dee  IJrsins, 
having  understood  that  the  character  of  the  future  bride  was  not  so 
mild  as  it  had  been  represented  by  Alberoni,  and  that  i^e  was  likely 
to  endanger  her  own  influence  at  court,  prevailed  on  the  king  to 
despatch  a  courier  to  Parma,  with  orders  to  Alberoni  to  suspend  the 
negociation.  The  courier  arrived  on  the  eve  of  the  day  appointed  for 
affixing  the  signatures.  Alberoni,  it  was  said,  by  threats  or  bribe, 
prevailed  upon  the  man  not  to  make  his  appearance  until  the  day 
after.  The  marriage-contract  was  signed  in  December,  1714,  and  the 
new  queen  set  off  for  Spain.  The  first  favour  she  asked  of  her  husband, 
in  writine,  was  to  dimisa  the  Princess  des  Ursins  from  court.  The 
Utter,  who  had  set  off  from  Madrid  to  meet  her,  received  an  order 
from  Philip  to  quit  Spain  iomiediately.  The  new  queen,  in  gmtitude 
to  Alberoni,  had  him  appointed  a  member  of  the  king's  eouccU,  bishop 
of  Malaga,  and,  lasUy,  prime  minister  of  Spain.  He  now  devoted  all 
his  energies  to  rouse  Spain  from  the  state  of  weakness  into  which  she 
had  fallen  during  the  preceding  century,  and  make  her  act  a  principal 
part  in  the  affairs  of  Europe.  Alberoni  was  not  scrupulous  about 
meau&  In  violation  of  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  he  suddenly  Invaded  the 
i^jland  of  Sardinia,  which  had  been  secured  to  the  emperor,  and  after- 
wards in  like  manner  conquered  Sicily— the  Duke  of  Savoy  being  then 
at  peace  with  Spain.  All  Europe  was  astounded  at  this  new  war  stirred 
up  by  Alberoni ;  England,  France,  and  the  emperor  resented  his  con* 
duct;  and  an  alliance  was  formed  against  Spain  in  1719..  Alberoni 
defied  them  all :  he  favoured  the  Pretender,  in  order  to  find  employ- 
ment fur  the  English  at  home;  he  tried  to  excite  disturbance  in 
France,  especially  among  the  Protestants  in  the  south,  by  claiming 
for  Philip  V.  the  regency  of  that  kingdom  during  the  minority  of 
Louis  XV. ;  and  he  even  corresponded  with  Ragotski  of  Transylvania, 
and  with  the  Sultan,  in  order  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  Emperor. 
The  latter  sovereign  was  in  consequence  obliged  to  reoal  Prince  Eugene 
in  the  midst  of  his  successful  campaigns  against  the  Turks,  and  to 
conclude  with  the  latter  a  disadvantageous  peace  at  Passarowitz.  The 
clamour  against  Alberoni,  on  account  of  these  intrigues,  was  uuiversaL 
Pope  Clement  XL,  who  had  been  induced  by  Philip  V.  to  make  Albe- 
roni a  cardinal,  was  loud  in  his  remonstrances  against  him.  The  fall 
of  AlbCToni  was  resolved  by  the  allied  powers  as  the  only  means  of 
restoring  peace  to  Europe.  The  Duke  of  Parma  was  prevailed  upon 
to  use  his  influence  with  the  court  of  Spain,  and  especially  with  the 
queen,  who  being  already  weary  of  the  haughty  and  overbearing  tone 
of  the  cardinal-minister,  induced  Philip  V.  to  write  with  his  own  hand 
an  order  for  Alberoni's  depoeition,  and  his  banishment  from  the  Spanish 
territories.  This  happened  at  the  end  of  171 9,  after  Alberoni  had  been 
minister  about  three  years.  Alberoni  repaired  to  Italy,  where  he  had 
transmitted  large  sums  of  money.  Orders  had  been  given  by  the  Pope 
for  his  arrest,  which  Alberoni  however  evaded.  A  process  was  insti- 
tuted at  the  same  time  against  him  at  Bome,  which  he  also  contrived 
to  protract.  Pope  Clement  XL  having  died  in  March,  1721,  Alberoni 
suddenly  repaired  to  Rome  to  attend  l^e  conclave,  to  the  astonishment 
of  the  people,  who  crowded  to  see  this  famous  personage.  The  new- 
elected  Pope,  Innocent  XIIL,  quashed  the  proceedings  against  him. 

Some  time  after,  Alberoni  was  sent  as  legate  to  Romagna.  But  he 
had  not  yet  totally  foi^tten  his  habits  of  intrigue ;  and  being  now 
unable  any  longer  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Europe^  he  contrived  to 
embroil  the  diminutive  repuhlio  of  San  Marino^  which  unfortunately 
was  placed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  government  Under  the  pretence 
of  remedying  some  discontents  he  entered  the  town  of  San  Marino,  and 
called  upon  the  dtiaens  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  Pope.  Some  ran 
away,  others  refused,  and  the  rest  complied  through  fear.  The  Pope 
however  disapproved  of  Alberoni's  conduct,  and  sent  another  legate, 
who  reinstated  the  republican  government.  This  occurred  at  the 
beginning  of  1740.  Alberoni  after  this  reUred  to  Piaceuza,  his  native 
country,  where  he  lived  in  afflqenceb  and  built  a  large  religious  house. 
He  remained  in  retirement,  forgotten  by  the  world,  tiU  the  26th  of 
June,  1752,  when  he  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  88. 

Alberoni  left  a  quantilr  of  manuscripts,  from  which  a  work,  called 
his  '  Political  Testament^  published  at  Lausanne  in  1758,  was  said  to 
be  derived.  He  is  remarkable  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  examples 
of  that  class  of  statesmen  who  rose  to  power  by  the  most  pitiful 
intrigues;  and  who,  being  uncontrolled  by  public  opinion,  thought 
their  own  ambition  and  their  pretended  seal  for  their  despotic  masters 
«  sufficient  motive  to  plunge  the  people  of  Europe  into  continual 
wars,  in  which  they  had  no  real  interest,  and  whose  effects  have  so 
long  retarded  the  natural  progress  of  msnkind  in  civilisation  by  the 
efforts  of  peaceful  industry. 

(Huratori,  Afutali  dP Italia i  Botta, iSforia  d^ Italia;  Cox,  Memoin  qf 
ike  Kings  tf  Spain  of  the  Route  of  Bowtrbon,) 

ALBERT  L,  Duke  of  Austria,  and  afterwards  Emperor  of  Germany, 
«aa  the  son  of  Rudolf  of  Hapsburg,  the  founder  of  the  imperial  Austrian 
dynasty.  Albert  married  the  heiress  of  the  former  dukes  of  Austria. 
After  his  fiithei^s  death  in  1291  he  assumed  the  imperial  title,  in  oppo- 
■iiionto  the  votes  of  the  electors,  who  had  chosen  Adolphus  of  Kassau. 
AfW  several  years'  war  between  the  two  competitors,  Albert  defeated 
Adolphus^  who  was  killed  in  battle  in  1298.   Albert  then  ascended  the 


imperial  throne,  and  received  after  many  difficulties  the  confirmation  of 
the  Pope,  Boniface  VIII.  He  was  next  engaged  in  wars  with  the  Bohe- 
mians, whose  country  he  attempted  to  conquer,  but  without  success. 
Soon  after  this  the  Swiss  forest  cantons  revolted,  on  Uie  1st  of  January, 
1308,  against  Albert's  lieutenants,  whose  government  was  arbitrary  and 
oppressive :  this  was  the  beginning  of  the  Swiss  Confederation.  [Swir- 
ZBBLAND,  in  Gsoo.  Dry.]  Albert,  full  of  indignation,  came  with  troops 
to  chastise  them :  he  advanced  as  far  as  Baden  in  Aaiigau,  where  he 
summoned  his  vassals,  and  held  a  council  for  the  reduction  of  the 
revolted  cantons.  On  the  1st  of  May,  1S08,  Albert  left  Baden  to 
return  to  Rheinfelden,  where  the  Empress  Elisabeth  wa&  As  he 
crossed  the  river  Reuse  at  Windisch  in  a  boat,  he  iiras  separated  from 
the  greater  part  of  his  suite,  his  nephew,  John  of  Hapsburg,  and  three 
other  noblemen  only,  crossing  over  with  the  emperor.  John,  who  had 
lately  come  of  age,  had  been  importunate  with  nis  undo  to  restore  to 
him  his  father^s  estates  in  Suabia,  which  Albert  seemed  determined 
to  keep  in  his  own  possession.  The  nephew,  despairing  of  justice, 
had  formed  a  conspiracy  with  the  three  noblemen  already  mentioned; 
and  as  the  party  landed  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Reuss,  the  con* 
spiiutors  fell  upon  the  emperor  and  murdered  him,  in  sight  of  his 
attendants  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  who  could  give  their  master 
no  assistance.  Albert  expired  in  the  arms  of  a  poor  countrywoman 
who  happened  to  pass  that  way.  The  murderers  fled :  two  of  them 
were  afterwards  taken  and  executed,  as  well  as  a  number  of  other 
persons  mostly  innocent,  who  were  suspected  to  have  been  concerned 
in  the  conspiracy.  Agnes,  Albert's  daughter,  and  queen  of  Hungary, 
carried  her  vengeance  for  her  father's  death  to  a  most  dreadful  extent 
Nearly  one  hundred  noble  fomilieB,  and  one  thousand  persons -not 
noble,  of  every  sge  and  sex,  were  involv,od  in  this  inhuman  proscription* 
The  executions  lasted  seyeral  months.  After  this  butchery  Agnes  built 
a  monastery  on  the  spot  where  Albert  had  been  murdered,  which  was 
called  Eonigsfelden,  and  here  she  shut  herself  up  for  the  rest  of  her 
days.  The  remains  of  this  monastery  and  church  are  still  to  be  seen, 
as  well  as  the  apartments  which  Queen  Agnes  oocupied.  Konigsfelden 
is  on  the  high  road  from  Basle  to  Baden  and  Ziirich  in  Switserland, 
and  in  sight  of  the  castle  of  Hapsbui^g,  whence  the  house  of  Austria 
originally  sprung.    (Johann  MUller,  Getehiehte  der  Schweiiur,) 

ALBERT,  Archduke  of  Austria,  son  of  the  Emperor  Mn-rimii^n  u^ 
was  made  a  Cardinal  and  Archbishop  of  Toleda  He  was  appointed 
by  Philip  IL  in  1696  governor  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  succeeded 
the  Duke  of  Parma  in  the  difficult  task  of  carrying  on  the  war  against 
the  Dutch,  who  had  revolted  from  Spain.  He  resigned  the  cardinal- 
ship,  and  married  Elisabeth  of  Austria,  daughter  of  Philip  II,  who 
brought  him  Flanders  and  Franche-Comt^  as  her  dowry:  he  thus 
became  sovereign,  nominally  at  leasts  of  the  Belgian  provinces.  In 
July,  1600,  he  fought  the  battle  of  Nieuport  against  the  Dutch  under 
Maurice  of  Nassau :  this  engaeement,  in  which  Albert  was  defeated, 
decided  the  independence  of  HolUnd.  Albert  next  besieged  Ostend, 
which  he  took  sfter  a  long  and  murderous  siege,  in  which  100,000 
men  are  said  to  have  lost  thew  lives  on  both  sides.  In  1609  Albert 
concluded  a  truce  with  the  Dutch  for  twelve  years,  before  the  expiration 
of  which  he  died,  in  1621.  He  left  no  children,  and  the  dominion  of 
Flanders  reverted  to  Spain. 

ALBERT,  Prince  of  Mecklenbuzg,  was  called  to  the  throne  of 
Sweden  m  1864  by  the  nobility  who  had  deposed  King  Magnus.  The 
partisans  of  the  latter,  jomed  with  Haquin,  king  of  Norway,  carried 
on  th^  war  for  several  years;  at  last  Magnus  formally  gave  up  the 
crown  to  Albert  in  1871.  Waldemar,  king  of  Denmark,  dying  in  1876, 
his  daughter  Margaret,  widow  of  Haquin,  king  of  Norway,  became 
queen  of  both  Denmark  and  Norway ;  and  soon  after  the  Swedes,  being 
dissatisfied  with  Albert,  who  favoured  his  G^erman  countrymen  at  their 
expense,  offered  to  Margaret  the  crown  of  Sweden.  After  several  more 
years  of  war,  a  decisive  battie  was  fought  at  Talkoping  in  West  Qotii- 
land,  in  which  the  queen's  forces  defeated  Albert,  and  took  him  prisoner 
in  1888.  Peace  however  was  not  re-established  in  Sweden  till  1895, 
when  Albert  consented  to  give  up  his  claims  to  the  crown.  He  then 
retired  into  Mecklenbui^,  where  he  died.  Margaret  of  Waldemar  thus 
united  the  three  northern  kingdoms  under  one  sceptre. 

ALBERT,  Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  and  first  duke  of  Prussia,  was 
bom  in  1490.  He  was  elected  in  1511  Ghrand  Master  of  the  Teutonio 
Order,  who  held  dominion  over  Prussia  proper,  that  part  of  the  present 
kingdom  of  Prussia  which  borders  on  the  Baltic  Sea.  He  fought 
against  Sigismund,  king  of  Poland,  for  the  defence  of  his  order,  who 
had  been  for  ages  at  war  with  the  Poles.  Peace  was  made  in  1525  at 
Cracow,  in  which  Albert  managed  to  have  the  duchy  of  Prussia  secured 
to  himself  and  his  descendants  as  a  fief  of  the  crown  of  Poland,  thus 
laying  aside  the  rights  of  the  order.  Albert  some  time  after  embraced 
the  Protestsnt  faith,  and  married  a  princess  of  Denmark.  One  of  his 
descendants,  Frederic  William,  elector  of  Brandenbuxv,  threw  off  the 
allegiance  of  Poland ;  and  his  son,  Frederic  L,  changed  the  title  of  Duke 
into  that  of  King  of  Prussia  in  1701.    [Bbandbnbobcl  in  Qboq.  Div.1 

ALBERT  DOrER    [DUbkilI  ^ 

*ALBERT,  PRlNCa  Albert  Francis  Augustus  Charles  Emmanuel, 
prince  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  and  consort  of  Queen  Victoria,  was  bom 
August  26, 1819,  and  was  the  second  son  of  the  Duke  Ernest  L,  who 
died  in  1 844.  Prince  Albert  was  educated  along  with  his  elder  brother. 
Prince  Ernest,  the  present  Duke-iegnant  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  under 
the  Conaistorial  Councillor  FlorschUts^  and    subsequsntiy   at   th« 
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Uniyenitj  of  BoniL  His  Btudias  are  deseribod  as  ineladiDg,  besidea 
the  languages  and  history,  the  physical  and  natural  sciences ;  and  also 
music  and  painting,  in  both  of  which  arts  he  attained  considerable 
profidenoy.  Prince  Albert  was  married  to  Queen  Viotoria  on  the  li^th 
of  February  1840  at  St.  James's  chapel,  having  a  few  days  before  been 
naturalised  by  Act  of  Parliament,  By  an  Act  which  received  the  royal 
assent  August  4, 1840,  it  was  provided  that,  in  case  of  the  demise  of 
her  Majesty  before  her  next  lineal  descendant  shall  have  attained  the 
age  of  eighteen,  the  Prince  is  to  be  Regent  until  such  sge  is  reached. 
The  Prince  was  not  unmindful  of  the  grave  responsibilities  which  his 
position  cast  upon  him,  or  of  those  which  might  possibly  aocrue. 
Almost  immediately  aftor  his  settlement  in  this  country  he  read  a 
course  of  English  constitutional  history  and  law  with  one  oi  our  highest 
authorities,  Mr.  Selwyn ;  lOad  whilst  he  has  moat  judiciously  held  him- 
self aloof  from  all  political  parties,  he  has  at  different  times  shown  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  general  bearing  of  great  public  move- 
ments, such  as  could  only  result  from  a  careful  study  of  the  principles 
of  our  social  economy,  a  clear  knowledge  of  English  institutions,  and 
a  considerate  observance  of  the  progress  of  events.  In  many  of  those 
public  questions  whidi  are  distinct  from  party  politics,  and  in  nearly 
all  those  which  bear  on  the  improvement  of  tLe  physical  condition  of 
the  poorer  dasses,  on  the  progress  of  the  mechanical  and  fine  arts, 
and  in  various  benevolent  projects,  the  Prince  has  taken  a  very  active 
part ;  and  his  speeches  on  publio  occasions  have  always  shown  an 
intelligent  appredation  of  the  objects  sought  to  be  aooomplished.  As 
the  hMd  of  the  Fine  Arts  Commission  the  Prince  did  much  towards 
setting  in  motion  that  effort  to  reach  the  higher  purposes  of  art  which 
has  characterised  the  painting  and  sculpture  of  the  last  twelve  or 
fourteen  years ;  and  he  has,  by  his  zealous  patronage  of  schools  of 
dengn,  evinced  an  equal  dedre  to  aid  in  raising  the  srtistic  character 
of  our  manufactures.  But  it  was  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Coundl  of 
the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851  that  his  activity  and  knowledge  found 
its  widest  scope  and  fullest  devdopment ;  and  it  seemed  to  be  admitted 
by  all  who  were  intimatdy  connected  with  the  origin  and  progress  of 
that  great  undertaking,  tihat  it  owed  very  much  of  its  high  position 
and  ultimate  success  to  the  taste^  judgment,  and  tact  of  Prince  Albert 

The  Prince  is  a  field-mardial  in  the  English  army  and  a  colonel  of 
the  Grenadier  Guards,  and  he  is  said  to  take  much  interest  in  the  state 
of  the  army  and  the  condition  of  the  soldier ;  but  his  tastes  and  pur- 
'  suits  are  for  the  most  part  entirely  of  a  padfic  duuraoter.  The  fine 
and  mechanical  arts  do  not^  honvever,  engross  his  attention.  His 
name  appears  in  the  lists  at  the  Smithfield  Club,  and  other  leading 
agricultural  exhibitions,  as  a  competitor,  and  generally  as  a  successful 
competitor,  for  the  prizes  annually  adjudicated  for  superior  breeds  of 
cattle,  fta  He  has  indeed  given  a  good  deal  of  time  to  agricultural 
pursuits,  and  his  'model  ftamM*  at  Windsor  are  said  by  practical 
£urmers  to  be  really  entitled  to  their  dedgnation. 

Beddes  those  above  mentioned^  the  Prince  holds  several  offices  under 
the  crown.  He  was  deoted  in  1842,  after  a  shurp  contest,  Chanodlor 
of  the  Univenity  of  Cambridge ;  and  he  is  preddent  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  of  the  Archnological  Institute,  and  patron  or  preddent  of  various 
benevolent  and  other  institutions.    [See  Supflbxeht.] 

ALBERTI,  LEON  BATTISTA,  a  distmguished  mathematidso,  but 
more  celebrated  as  an  architect^  and  hardly  less  so  as  a  philosopher, 
poet^  painter,  and  sculptor.  He  was  of  the  andent  and  noble  family 
of  tihe  Alberti  of  Florence,  but  was  bom  in  Genoa  in  1404.  He  was 
nephew  of  the  Cardinal  Alberto  degl'  Alberti,  and  he  himself  .became 
a  oanon  of  the  metropolitan  church  of  Florence.  Having  devoted 
much  of  his  attention  to  the  aoquidtion  of  the  piindples  of  architeo- 
ture,  by  the  obeervatioQ  and  admeasurement  of  the  renudns  of  andent 
edifices  in  various  parts  of  Italy,  Alberti  became  distinguished  among 
the  promoters  of  the  then  new  st^le,  which  has  been  oaUed  a  restoration 
of  the  andent  and  dassicsL  When  at  Rome  he  was  employed  by  the 
P<^e,  Nicholss  Y.,  to  repair  the  andent  aqueduct  of  the  Aqua  Yeigine, 
and  to  construct  the  Fontana  di  Trevi ;  but  the  structure  was  so  mudi 
decorated  by  Salvi,  in  the  pontificate  of  Clement  XU^  that  not  a 
vestige  now  remains  of  the  design  of  Alberti. 

At  Florence^  Alberti  succeeded  to  tiie  direction  of  several  works 
whidi  had  been  commenced  by  Brunelleschi,  and  left  unfinished  at 
his  death.  He  himself  designed  and  executed  in  Florence  the  Palazzo 
Rucellai,  the  choir  and  tribune  of  the  church  of  the  Annunciation ; 
and  some  attribute  to  Alberti  the  prindpal  front  of  the  chunsh  of 
Santa  Maria  Novella.  At  Mantua  he  executed  several  edifices  for  the 
Duke  Ludovioo  Gonzaga,  But  the  most  esteemed  architectural  work 
of  Alberti  is  the  church  of  St.  Frauds  at  Rimini,  which  he  was 
employed  to  decorate  by  Sigismondo  Malatesta,  lord  of  that  dty.  He 
wrote  a  work  on  sculpture^  '  Delia  Statua,'  which  was  followed  by 
another  on  psinting;  *  De  Picturft,'  which  he  calls  **  pnedileotissimA 
et  nunquam  satis  laudatft  arte"  (*'a  most  delightful  art,  never  suffi- 
dently  praised");  but  his  last  and  most  esteemed  work  is  his  treatise 
on  architecture,  *  De  Re  .^dificatoriA.'  This  was  not  published  until 
after  his  death,  when  it  was  edited  by  his  brother  Bertrandy  and  at 
his  own  desire  dedicated  to  Lorenzo  de'  Medid.  He  died  in  1472. 
The  monument  of  his  family  yet  exists  in  the  churdi  of  Santa  Croce^ 
at  Florence. 

(Yasari.  VUe  di  PiUori,  fta,  ed.  Schom.;  Tixabosdii,  fta) 

ALBERTINELLI,  MARIOTTO,  one  of  the  best  of  the  early 
Florentine  painten^  was  bom  at  Fkrenoe  about  147(Ki    He  was  the 


pupil  of  Codmo  Roselll,  but  he  became  eventually  the  friend  and 
imitator  of  Fra  Bartolomeo,  whom  ho  assisted  in  some  of  his  woria 
In  tone  Albertindli  equalled,  if  he  did  not  excel,  Fra  Bartolomea 
There  are  three  of  his  works  in  the  gallerv  of  the  academy  at 
Florence,  one  of  which,  the  Annuudation  of  the  Yirgin,  is  a  msato^ 

Eiece  in  tone.  He  excelled  for  his  period  also  in  design,  and  some  of 
is  works  are  drawn  in  a  style  worthy  of  the  best  of  the  Cinqueoen- 
tisti,  as  the  Italians  term  the  psinters  of  the  16th  century.  He  drev 
from  the  antiques  in  the  garden  of  Lorenzo  de'  MedicL  His  maste^ 
piece  is  considered  the  Yiutation  of  Elizabeth  to  the  Yiigin,  in  tbe 
imperial  gallery  of  Florence;  it  contains  however  only  the  two  saint^ 
but  beneath  it  is  a  preddla  in  three  compartments,  illustrating  ia 
small  figures  the  Annunciation,  the  Nativity,  and  the  Presentation  in 
the  Temple ;  it  has  been  engraved  by  Y.  ddla  Bruna. 

Albertinelli  was  of  a  very  dngular  dispodtioo,  and  of  disdpatd 
habii&  At  one  time  he  forsook  painting,  having  taken  oflfonce  at 
some  criticisms  upon  his  works,  and  turned  pubhcan,  an  ooeopation 
however  which  he  soon  exchanged  for  his  original  profesdoo.  He 
painted  several  works  in  partnen^p  with  his  friend  Fra  Bartolomeo^ 
and  when  that  painter  joined  the  order  of  the  Dominicans,  Alberta* 
nelli  completed  his  unfinished  works,  among  which  was  the  Last 
Judgment^  for  the  cemeteiy  of  Santa  Maria  Nuova,  whidi,  saji 
Yasari,  many  suppose  to  have  been  the  entire  work  of  Bartdomea 
Albertinelli  was  so  much  distressed  at  losing  the  sodety  of  Bartolomeo^ 
when  the  latter  turned  monk,  that  his  friends  had  mudi  diffieulty  ia 
preventing  him  firom  following  his  example.  Yasari  says  that  he  died 
about  1520,  aged  45,  the  victim  of  his  own  debaucheriesi  He  had 
some  distinguUhed  scholars;  the  beet  was  "Vlsino,  who,  aocording 
to  Yasari,  died  in  Hungary;  others  were  Giuhano  Bugiardioi, 
Frandabigio^  and  Innooendo  da  Imola. 

Albertinelli  painted  in  fireseo  in  Florence,  in  Yiterbo,  and  in  Rome. 
Yisari  mentions  a  very  exodlent  portrait  hj  him  of  the  mother  of 
Lorenzo  de  Medid,  Donna  Alfonsina  Orsmi,  daughter  of  Roberto 
Onrinif  the  constable  of  Naples.  A  picture  in  the  Louvre  by  him  ii 
inscribed  ''MaricoctiDebertindlis  Opus.  Anno.  Dom.  M.D.YL"  In 
the  chapterhouse  of  tiie  Carthudans  at  Florence,  a  orudfixion  is 
fresco,  with  the  same  date,  is  marked  '<  Mariotti  Fiorentini  OpusL" 

(Yasari,  Vite  di  Pittorip  fta) 

ALBERTRANDT,  JAN  CHRZCICIEL^  or  JOHN  CHRISTUK, 
bishop  of  Zenopolis,  was  bom  at  Warsaw  fa  the  year  1731.  His 
father  was  by  birth  an  Italian.  On  the  death  of  his  mother,  whieh 
oocurred  when  he  was  very  young,  he  was  placed  entirely  under  the 
care  of  the  Jesuits,  and  educated  in  thdr  public  schooL  Here  kii 
progress  was  so  rapid»  and  the  ability  he  displayed  so  extraordinary, 
that  at  the  age  of  15  he  was  admitted  into  the  older,  and  immediately 
on  the  completion  of  his  novitiate,  namdy,  in  his  liHh  year,  was  seat 
as  public  tutor  to  the  college  of  Pultnsk ;  he  sufasequentiy  filled  the 
same  important  post  at  Plovzko,  Nieswies,  and  WilmL  In  the  year 
1760,  Bishop  Zaluiski,  having  determined  to  throw  his  extendve  library 
open  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  appointed  Albertraady  his  librarian. 
This  post  he  occupied  four  yean,  during  which  time  he  drew  up  a 
very  elaborate  catalogue  of  the  entire  collection,  stated  to  contain 
200,000  volumes.  In  1764  the  Prince  Lubienski  confided  to  his 
charge  his  grandson,  Count  Fdix  Lubienski,  afterwards  minister  of 

1'ustioe  in  &  duchy  of  Warsaw.  In  the  year  1770  he  aooompanied 
lis  pupil  into  Italy,  to  the  Academy  of  Siena,  and  afterwards  to 
Rome.  The  growing  inclination  of  the  yonng  Lubienski  for  the  study 
of  antiquities,  particularly  numismatics,  attracted  the  attention  of  hu 
instructor,  who  applied  himself  with  redoubled  diligence  to  this 
sdencs^  and  in  the  course  of  two  years  gained  fi>r  himself  a  place 
amongst  the  first  numismatists  of  Europe.  Two  years  later.  Count 
Felix  Lubienski,  having  presented  his  collection  of  coins  to  King 
Stanislaus,  with  a  request  that  they  mi^t  be  continued  under  tbe 
care  of  Albertrandy,  the  king  appointed  him  keca>er  of  his  medals,  and 
subsequentiy  his  lecturer  and  librarian,  and  keeper  of  his  prints. 
Albertesndy,  snxious  to  avail  himself  of  the  royal  confidence  for  the 
good  of  his  oountry,  proposed  to  the  king  to  collect  from  fordgn 
countries  the  various  scattered  notices  relating  to  Poland.  He  was  in 
oonsequenoe  sent  into  Italy  in  1782,  and  in  the  eoufse  of  three  years 
had  gleaned  from  the  Yatican  and  sixteen  other  libraries  in  Rome,  and 
also  from  various  oollections  in  other  places,  thdr  most  important 
contents  relative  to  Poland.  He  shortiy  sfterwards  went  to  Swedeai 
upon  a  similsr  misdon.  The  poduet  of  these  two  journeys  formed 
a  most  valuable  collection  of  historical  materials  in  almost  200  folio 
volumes,  which  are  stated  to  hare  been  depodted  in  the  libraiy  of 
Pulawy,  by  Prince  CzartoryskL  King  Stanislaus^  as  an  aoknowled^ 
ment  of  the  extraordimuty  merit  of  Albertrandy,  presented  him  wi3k 
the  great  medal  of  merits  and  tiie  cross  of  the  order  of  St  Stanislani^ 
and  made  him  Bidiop  of  Zenopolis.  When  70  yesn  of  age  he  was 
unanimoudy  called  upon  to  preside  over  the  newly-formed  Bojal 
Sodety  of  the  Friends  of  Sdenoe  of  Wsrsaw,  and  he  continued  to 
direct  its  operations  with  the  greatest  activity  and  leal,  enriching  its 
transactions  with  numerous  papers^  until  his  death,  which  took  plaoo 
on  the  lOtii  of  Aupst,  1808.  {Biogrupkical  JHakmary  of  the  Sodt^ 
for  the  IHJfueion  of  Uerful  Knowledge,) 

ALBBRTUS  MAGNU&  It  is  a  matter  of  oonlzoTenj  whether 
this  celebrated  scholar  derived  his  laudatoty  name  firam  tiie  admi- 
ratioB  of  his  oontemporaiiesi  or  whether  it  was  a  LatiniBsd  focxn  oi 


ALBIKUS,  BERNABJ)  SIEaFRIED. 


ALBOIK. 


the  samAme  Groot^  or  Grot  He  was  bom  at  LaniDgen,  in  Suabia,  I 
aooording  to  some  in  1205,  aooording  to  othen  in  1198.  In  1222  he 
entered  the  order  of  Dominicans.  During  a  long  aeries  of  years  he 
gave  public  lectures  at  Cologne,  which  were  frequented  hj  the  prin- 
cipaJ  scholars  of  the  age ;  and  he  filled  many  placeto  of  trust  and 
dignity.  He  was  however  unambitious  of  worldly  honoun,  and  he 
resided  even  a  bishopric  which  was  forced  upon  him  by  the  Pope, 
that  he  might  enjoy  the  retirement  of  his  cell,  teach,  and  compose 
books.  He  died  in  1280.  His  works  form  21  Yolumes  in  folio,  and 
are  devoted  to  logic,  physios,  metaphysics,  and  theology. 

There  is  great  difficulty  in  olassifyug  the  works  of  Albertus,  so  as 
to  obtain  a  correct  estimate  of  his  system,  owing  to  his  having  been 
more  a  man  of  great  erudition  than  a  comprehensive  and  ooherent 
thinker.  He  had  read  mom  than  he  had  thoroughly  digested ;  his 
mind  in  some  measure  broke  down  beneath  the  extent  and  variety  of 
bis  learning.  He  had  a  taste  for  information  of  every  kind ;  but  the 
multiplicity  of  inquiries  into  which  this  universality  prompted  him 
to  enter,  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  retain  them  except  by  the 
mere  formal  memory.  When  any  branch  of  scienoe  was  mentioned, 
his  tenacious  memory  reoUled  what  the  authors  he  had  read  delivered 
concerning  it,  thdr  arrangement,  and  manner  of  dividing  the  subject 
He  had  a  vigilant  and  Bbxcp  eye  to  the  phenomena  of  external  nature^ 
and  a  singular  talent  for  dear  exposition.  His  style  and  manner  are 
too  formal ;  the  logiod  framework  is  pedantically  ostentatious ;  but 
what  be  knows  himself  he  makes  <dear  to  others. 

All  that  we  know  of  Albertus  as  an  author  or  as  a  man  is  calculated 
to  inspire  us  with  respect  for  him.  If  his  writings  do  not  evince  the 
subtle  intellect  of  his  scholar  Thomas  Aquinas,  or  the  comprehensive 
genius  of  his  master  Aristotle,  tiiey  evince  an  enthusiastio  love  of 
knowledge,  an  extraordioaty  power  of  persevering  labour,  and  a  pure 
and  elected  disposition.  Though  fluently  celled  to  take  part  in 
public  buainess,  both  civil  and  ecdeeiastical,  he  was  fipee  from 
ambition ;  his  doiiterodl  was  his  fovourite  abode ;  adding  to  his 
store  of  knowledge,  and  communicating  it  to  othei%  his  favourite 
occupations.  Tet  such  was  his  reputation  for  integrity,  that  laymen 
leleeted  him  as  tunpire  in  disputes  with  dignitaries  of  the  church  who 
were  his  personal  friends,  and  popes  consulted  him  even  when  the 
interests  of  his  order  might  have  been  supposed  to  bias  his  opinion. 
When,  in  addition  to  these  qualities,  his  hsfluenoe  in  promoting  the 
progress  of  kuowledge  in  Europe  is  taken  into  account)  his  being  the 
first  to  present  the  students  of  the  middle  agea  with  an  enovoloptBdia 
of  knowledge,  it  is  easy  to  enter  into  the  feelings  of  those  who 
bestowed  upon  him  the  name  of  'Great'  There  are  not  many 
among  those  to  whom  that  abused  epithet  has  been  applied  who  have 
10  well  deserved  it. 

{Bioffraphieal  JHctwfMty  </  ike  SMOy  for  the  I>ifit8km  tf  U^fid 
KnowUdge.) 

ALBINU8,  BERNABD  SIEGFRIED,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
anatomists  of  the  18th  century,  was  bom  at  EVaakfnrt,  in  the  year 
1697.  HiB  father  was  professor  of  the  practioe  of  medioine  in  the 
TTniversity  of  Frankfurt,  but  subsequently  filled  the  chair  of  anatomy 
it  Leyden,  then  the  most  celebrated  school  of  inedicine  in  Europe. 
The  position  of  his  father  affi>rded  him  the  advantage  of  studying 
from  his  early  youth  under  the  greatest  masters  of  the  age — Boerbaave, 
Ruysoh,  and  Ran.  In  1718  he  went  to  Paris  to  study  at  the  hospitals, 
but  in  the  following  year  was  recalled  to  Leyden  to  take  the  office  of 
reader  in  anatomy  and  surgery.  In  1721,  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
he  was  unanimously  elected  to  the  professorship  of  those  sdenoes^ 
and  for  more  than  twenty  years  from  that  time  he  entirely  devoted 
himaelf  to  the  study  and  teaching  of  them.  In  1746  he  was  bhosen 
proffssor  of  therapeutics^  and  he  remained  in  this  office  till  his  death 
in  1770. 

Bernard  Siegfried  Albinus,  ^ougfa  the  best  anatomist  of  his  tune, 
was  not  a  great  diaooverer.  The  knowledge  of  many  single  faots  is 
due  to  his  investigations ;  but  he  was  not  tbe  author  of  any  important 
principle  in  Muatomy  or  physiology.  \iS»  merit  cousiatfl  in  the  accuracy 
wi  h  which  he  investigated  all  the  subjects  of  his  study,  the  oleamess 
and  completeness  of  his  descriptions,  and  the  care  which  he  bestowed 
on  the  delinotttion  of  the  various  structures  of  the  body.  In  all  these 
he  was  unequalled ;  and  he  thus  contributed  more  than  any  of  his 
pndeoessors  to  render  deecriptive  anatomy  an  exact  scienoe.  The 
ooinmenoement  of  that  olo«e  study  of  anatomy  by  whioh  it  is  now 
nearly  perfected  in  its  adaptation  to  suigety  may  be  traoed  in  the 
pnbUeation  of  his  works.  The  engravings  of  the  bones  and  moscles, 
by  Yaudelaar,  have  never  been  surpassed  in  fidelity,  and  have  nrely 
been  equalled  in  beauty  of  execution.  They  are  sidd  to  have  oost 
Albinos  80,000  florins,  for  the  artist  lived  several  years  under  his  rooi^ 
and  many  of  the  first  engravings  were  destroyed  for  trivial  inaocurades 
ordefectsL  (Foraliat  of  the  worius  of  Albinus,  see  Wattes  ^Biblio- 
theea  Britannica,'  voL  i  p.  14,  &) 

ALBITTE,  ANTOINE  LOUIS,  one  of  the  most  violent  Jaoobins  of 
the  Frendi  xevdution,  and  afterwards  a  humble  satellite  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  L  At  an  early  age  the  violence  of  his  principleB  prooured 
his  eleetioQ  as  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  for  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Lower  Seine,  m  September,  1791.  His  profeenon  was 
that  of  an  advocate,  which  he  earned  on  at  Dieppe.  On  the  morning 
after  the  memorable  10th  of  August^  1792,  he  and  his  ooUeagne  Sers 
proposed  and  oaxried  the  resolution  that  eyery  statue  of  a  Uag  ihioiild 


be  destroyed,  and  a  statue  of  Liberty  erected  in  its  stead.  He  was 
sent  in  September  with  Leoointre-Pnyraveau  to  the  department  of  the 
Lower  Seine,  to  disarm  auspected  persons,  and  deport  the  priests  who 
refused  to  take  the  oath.  He  executed  hia  commission  with  great 
severity,  and  in  return  was  elected  by  the  department  to  the  National 
Convention.  Here  he  was  of  the  number  of  those  who  voted,  on  the 
21st  of  December,  against  allowing  Louis  XVI.  counsel  on  hia  trial* 
and  shortly  afterwsurds  for  putting  him  to  death.  On  the  28rd  of 
Mardi,  1798,  he  carried  the  decree  that  emigmnte  taken  prisoners  in* 
foreign  countries  should  be  massacred,  whether  found  with  or  without 
arms.  In  Paria  he  was  always  the  ardent  opponent  of  the  Girondins, 
and  the  proposer  or  supporter  of  the  most  violent  measures ;  but  it 
was  in  tiie  country,  and  as  commissioner  to  tiie  armies  of  the  republic, 
in  which  he  attained  the  military  rank  of  adjutant-general,  that  his 
atrocities  were  carried  farthest  He  was  present  in  thia  character  at 
the  siege  of  Lyon,  and  at  the  partial  demolition  of  that  city  after  its 
capture^  at  the  operations  of  Carteaux  against  the  insuigents  of  the 
south,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  siege  of  Toulon,  where  he  made  the 
aoquaintanoe  of  Bonaparte,  which  was  useful  to  him  in  after-life.  His 
cruelty  was  accompanied  with  luxury  and  avarice :  at  Bourg  he  ia  said 
to  have  bathed  eveiy  morning  in  the  milk  that  was  brought  for  the 
oonsumption  of  the  town.  His  suocees  and  hia  excesses  seem  at  this 
time  almost  to  have  turned  his  brain :  he  amused  himself  by  having 
the  pope,  the  kmg  of  England,  fta,  guillotined  in  effigy ;  and  when  one 
day  at  the  Th^tre  Fi«n$ais,  the  pit  applauded  the  hemistich  in 
Oheniet^s  'Gains  Oracohus,'  which  may  be  translated /* Let  us  have 
law%  not  blood,"  he  rose  in  anger,  and  vociferating  imprecations  on  the 
audience,  shouted  out^  "  Let  us  have  blood,  not  laws."  On  the  &11  of 
Bobee{nerre  numerous  denunoiations  of  his  oondnct  were  sent  in  to 
tbe  Convention  from  the  departments,  and  one  from  the  adminis- 
trators of  the  district  of  Bourg  was  referred  to  a  committee.  Albitte^ 
thus  pressed  bv  danger,  joined  in  a  ponspuraoy  to  re-establish  the  reign 
of  terror,  whidi  bnrst  out  in  the  intarreotion  of  the  first  of  Praiml 
in  the  year  8  (the  20th  of  May,  1796),  one  of  the  most  terrible  days  of 
the  whole  revolution.  It  was  on  thia  occasion  that  the  insurgents 
broke  into  the  Convention,  eompeUed  that  assembly  to  pass  several 
deorees  at  the  point  of  the  sword ;  and  after  murdering  Perand,  one  of 
the  members,  presented  his  head  on  a  pike  to  the  president  Boiasy 
d' Anglas.  After  a  desperate  oontest  in  the  hall  of  the  Convention, 
the  insurgents  were  defeated  and  driven  out ;  and  the  legiaUtive  body 
revoked  the  deorees  it  had  passed  under  the  influence  of  force,  and 
voted,  at  the  propoeal  of  Tallien,  the  instant  anest  of  the  members 
who  had  dared  to  bring  them  forward,  or  to  countenance  the  conduct 
of  the  insurgents.  Albitte  was  ably  defended  by  his  youn^^er  brother 
Jean  Louis,  also  a  representative  of  the  Lower  Seine,  who,  on  thia 
ocoaskm,  broke  through  a  course  of  habitual  inaction;  the  decree  for 
his  arrest  was  nevertheless  passed,  but  it  was  found  that  during  the 
oonfusion  he  had  esoaptid.  He  was  condemned  in  default  of  appear- 
aoee;  his  colleagues  were  sentenced  to  deatii,  and  committed  suicide 
in  a  body  to  avoid  the  guillotina  Albitte  remained  concealed  till  the 
genenil  amnesty  for  revolutionaiy  oilbnoes  issued  on  the  2tfth  October. 
1795  (the  4th  Brumaire,  year  4),  soon  after  which  he  was  appointed 
by  the  Directory  municipal  oonunissary  at  Dieppe.  On  the  overthrow 
of  the  Directory  by  Bonaftarte,  he  became  a  warm  partisan  of  his  old 
acquaintance^  who  rewarded  hia  aeal  by  naming  him  sub-inspector  of 
ivviews,  a  post  which  he  maintained  during  the  imperial  government. 
He  aooompiaoied  Napoleon  L  in  this  capacity  in  the  mvaaion  of  Russia^ 
and  died  of  oold,  fktigue,  and  hunger,  on  the  retreat  fh>m  Moscow,  on 
the  25th  December,  1812.  It  is  said  that  he  maintained  exiatence 
daring  three  days  with  the  remains  of  a  flask  of  brandy,  which  in  his 
last  moments  he  shared  with  one  of  his  unfortunate  companions,  the 
only  act  of  benevolence  that  ia  recorded  in  his  history.  (Abridged 
from  tbe  Biographical  Diaiumary  of  Me  Society  fvr  the  I>ljjtmi(m  of 
Utrfid  Knowledge,)  ^  w  v 

ALBUIN,  one  of  those  northern  princes  who  established  kingdoms 
in  Italy  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  empire.  He  wa4  the  son  of 
Audoin,  king  of  the  Lombards  [Lonqobabds],  who,  about  the  middle 
of  the  6th  oentury,  vrere  settled  in  Pannonia.  Here  they  became 
engaged  in  hostOities  with  the  rival  monarchy  of  the  QepidGS ;  and  in 
the  early  stage  of  thia  oontest,  Alboin,  then  a. youth,  fignaUsed  his 
oonrsge,  streugth,  and  skill  in  arms ;  and  the  prince  of  the  Gepid»  fell 
by  hia  hand.  After  hia  aeceasion  to  the  Lombard  throne  he  became 
enamoured  of  Rosamond,  daughter  of  Cuniosond,  king  of  the  Oepidss^ 
and  slater  of  him  whom  he  had  slain,  and  sought  her  m  marriage.  Hit 
suit  being  rqeoted,  he  carried  her  off  by  force.  The  Qepidao,  supp<Aled 
by  a  Roman  army,  were  strong  enough  to  compel  the  restoration  of 
the  princess.  But  the  love  or  resentment  of  Alboin  led  to  the  renewal 
of  hostilities :  he  obtained  the  assistance  of  the  Avars;  the  Gepid»| 
abandoned  by  the  Romans,  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter  (a.]).  566)y 
and  their  name  and  nation  passed  away.  Cunimond  fell  by  the  hand 
of  Alboin ;  and  Rosamond  became  the  bride  of  the  victor,  whose  savage 
temper  led  him  to  fashion  the  skull  of  t^e  deceased  monarch  into  a 
drinkingHJup,  long  preserved  as  a  trophy  by  the  Lombard  princes. 

In  the  year  668  Alboin  led  the  Lombards  into  Italy,  and  overran 
the  whole  inland  diatrict^  to  the  gates  of  Rome  and  Ravenna,  without 
meeting  an  army  in  the  field.  Milan  opened  its  gates  on  the  4th  of 
September,  569.  Before  Pavia  he  was  detained  more  than  three 
yetli;  and,  in  angerj  he  Toired  to  put  all  the  inhabitante  to  the  sword. 
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The  dky  tM  length  yielded  to  ikmine.  Am  he  entered  the  gate  hie 
hone  USl,  end  ooald  not  be  nosed  from  the  groand ;  and  the  humanity 
of  one  of  hSe  attendante,  who  interpreted  thia  aoddent  as  a  token  of 
Heaven's  wrath  against  his  bloody  design,  induced  bim  to  oounter- 
mand  the  intended  massacre.  Delighted  with  the  situation,  he  fixed 
his  abode  at  Pavia,  and  it  remained  for  some  ages  the  chief  city  of  the 
Lombard  dominions. 

By  the  justice  and  mUdness  of  his  government  Alboin  secured  the 
affections  of  his  subjects.  The  conquest  of  the  Lombards  was  in  some 
sort  the  epoch  of  the  r^neration  of  the  people.  Independent  princi- 
palities, communities,  and  republics,  b^gan  to  be  formed  on  aU  aides ; 
a  principle  of  life  was  xnfuaed  into  the  country,  which  had  been  ao 
long  buried  in  lethargic  alnmber.  The  aeriea  of  monarchs  who  auc- 
ceeded  Alboin  were  long  distinguished  by  their  prudence,  and  by 
making  the  lawa  their  rule  of  conduct. 

Alboin's  life  was  terminated  by  domestic  treachery.  Having  drunk 
deep  at  a  feast  with  the  chief  of  his  countrymen,  he  called  for  the  cup 
of  victory,  the  skull  of  Cunimond ;  and  when  it  had  passed  round  the 
circle,  ordered  itto  be  carried  to  Rosamond,  with  his  request  that  she 
would  taste  the  wine,  and  rejoice  with  her  departed  father.  The 
queen  obeyed,  but  she  determined  on  revenge.  One  evening,  when 
Alboin,  opprened  by  wine  and  sleep,  had  retired  to  his  chamber,  she 
unbolted  the  door  to  her  paramour,  the  king's  armour-bearer,  after 
she  had  herself  fastened  his  sword  to  the  scabbard.  Alboin  was  the 
beat  and  bravest  of  the  Lombard  warriors;  but^  unarmed  and  sur- 
prised, he  fell  an  easy  victim.  His  valour,  generosity,  and  successes 
were'celebrated  in  the  songs  of  the  Qerman  nations  even  to  the  age  of 
Charlemagne. 

(Paul  Wamefiidy  Jh  Geatu  Lcmgchardoinim ;  Muratoii;  Gibbon, 
chap.  zlv. ;  Menzel,  History  of  Qermany,  Lond.  1849.) 

ALBORNO'Z,  GIL  CARRILLO  D£»  a  celebrated  cardinal,  was 
horn  at  Ouen^a,  about  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century,  and  became 
Archbiahop  of  Tol^o,  In  thoae  days  churchmen  were  aometimea 
warriors,  as  well  as  politicians.  Albomoa  saved  the  life  of  his  king, 
Alphonso  XL,  in  an  engagement  with  the  Moora  at  Tarifa;  was  at  the 
siege  of  Algeciras;  and  was  dubbed  a  knight  by  the  king  himael£ 
Driven  from  Spain  by  his  conscientious  opposition  to  the  criminal  life 
of  Peter  the  Cruel,  he  sought  refuge  in  Avignon  with  Pope  Clement  VL, 
and  was  created  a  cardinal  In  135^  he  was  appointed  legate,  and 
entrusted  with  the  important  mission  of  the  reconquest  of  the  Papal 
States.  When  Urban  Y.  came  to  Italy,  Albomos  went  to  meet  him 
at  Viterbo,  and  the  Pope  called  his  legate  to  give  him  an  account  of 
hia  administration.  The  cardinal  ordered  a  cart  loaded  with  old  keys 
and  locks  to  be  brought  into  the  court  of  the  house,  and  showing 
it  to  the  pontiff  said,  "  I  have  spent  all  my  funda  in  placing  your 
holiness  in  poaseaaion  of  all  the  towna  and  caatlea,  the  keya  of  which  I 
present  to  you."  The  pope,  senaible  of  hia  ungrateful  miatruat  towaxda 
a  man  who  had  done  so  much  for  him,  embraced  him  cordially,  and 
alwa^  after  entertained  for  him  the  greatest  esteem.  Having  been 
appomted  legate  of  Bologna,  he  gave  to  that  city  a  new  conatitution, 
and  at  hia  own  expense  founded  there  a  college  for  the  Spaniards. 
Cardinal  Albomoz  died  at  Viterbo  in  1864. 

ALBRECHT,  WILHELM,  was  botn  in  Germany,  in  1786.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  pupils  of  Thaer,  in  the  agricultural 
school  at  Mdghin,  in  Prusaia ;  and  he  afterwards  taught  rural  economy 
m  Fellenberg's  school  at  Hofwyl.  In  1819  he  was  employed  by  the 
government  of  Nassau  to  edit  a  weekly  publication  devoted  to  agri- 
cultural subjects;  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  made  director  of 
an  experimental  agricultural  school,  established  at  Idstein.  l^he 
experimental  farm  was  transferred  to  Geisberg,  near  Wiesbaden,  and 
it  became  at  once  distiDguished  as  the  source  of  agricultural  improve- 
ments for  the  west  of  Germany.  As  it  waa  found  impossible  con- 
stantly to  employ  all  the  pupils  on  the  farm,  Albrecht  determined  to 
open  the  school,  during  the  six  winter-months,  for  instruction  in  the 
theory  of  agriculture;  while  in  April  of  each  year  the  students  went 
to  the  homes  of  their  parents,  or  to  some  fanning  establishment^  in 
order  to  familiarise  themselves  with  the  practiced  labours  of  an  agri- 
culturist During  the  life  of  Albrecht  the  school  was  highly  suoceas- 
fuL  **  The  best  students  for  our  institute^"  said  he,  *'  are  young  men 
from  about  eighteen  to  twenty-two,  who,  after  distinguishing  them- 
selves at  the  primal^  schools,  have  followed  agriculture  for  some 
years  at  home,  or  on  some  well-noanaged  £Eu:m ;  they  bring  a  well- 
dispoaed  mind,  not  fatigued  with  study,  nor  distracted  by  too  many 
pursuits."  While  managing  these  establishments,  Albrecht,  besides 
his  weekly  paper,  edited  the  'Annals  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of 
Kassau;'  to  which  aodety  he  was  perpetual  aecretary.  Albrecht 
iied  in  1848,  at  hia  house  in  Franconia,  whither  he  had  xetured  on 
resigning  the  direction  of  the  establishment  at  Geisbeig,  a  short  time 
previously.    {NouvdU  JSioffraphie  UniverseUe,  1852.) 

ALBUQUERQUE,  ALFONSO  DE  (or,  as  the  Portuguese  write  his 
name,  AFFONSO  D'ALBOQUERQUE),  sumamed  '  the  Great,'  and 
*0  Marte  Portuguez'  (the  Portuguese  Mars),  owing  to  his  great 
exploits,  waa  bom  in  1453,  at  a  country  villa  near  the  town  of 
Alhandra,  about  20  miles  from  Lisbon,  and  not  at  Melmda,  in  Africa, 
M  generally  stated.  He  was  the  second  son  of  Gonzalvo  d' Albu- 
querque, lord  of  Yillaverde,  descended  of  a  bastard  branch  of  the 
royal&mily  of  Portugal  In  his  youth  he  was  first  esquire  to  Ejng 
John  Hi  but  he  first  becomes  well  known  to  us  in  the  year  1503, 


when,  in  conjunction  with  Francisco  Albnquerqus^  his  cousin,  or 
uncle,  he  conducted  a  fleet  to  India,  and  secuied  the  King  of  Cocbia 
on  his  throne,  which  had  been  endangered  by  his  powerful  neighboor, 
the  Zamorin  of  Calicut  In  gratitude  for  their  services  they  obtained 
leave  to  build  a  fort  at  Co<£in,  which,  according  to  the  Portugneaa 
authors,  is  to  be  considered  as  the  foundation  of  their  national  empiie 
in  the  East  FranclBCO  Albuquerque  was  wrecked  on  his  voyage  home. 
Alfonao  reached  Liabon  aafely,  July  16,  1504,  and  was  favourablj 
received  by  the  king,  who  aent  him  out  to  India  again,  in  1506,  m 
command  of  a  aquadron  of  five  ahips,  composing  part  of  a  fleet  of 
aixteen,  under  the  ordera  of  Triataa  da  Cunha.  For  a  time  Um 
generala  carried  on  a  proaperoua  warfare  againat  the  Hoorish  cities  oa 
the  eastern  coast  of  Africa.  Da  Cunha,  sailing  for  India,  left  Alba^ 
querque  to  command  in  the  Arabian  seas;  who  appeared  before 
Urmuz,  25th  September,  having  already  in  his  course  reduced  meet  of 
the  chief  trading  towns  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Persian  GolC 
The  terms  of  his  message  to  the  prince  whose  territory  he  invaded 
are  worthy  of  attention.  He  came,  he  aaid,  not  to  bring  war,  but 
peace, — ^peace  however  to  be  obtained  only  by  paying  tribute  to  the 
King  of  Portugal,  inrtead  of  the  King  of  Persia;  but  then  the  Porta- 
gueae  monarch  waa  so  great  a  lord,  that  it  was  better  to  be  his  vaasal 
than  to  command  empires^  Zeifadin,  king  of  Ormu^  waa  obliged  to 
aubmit,  after  the  ahipping  and  part  of  the  town  had  been  bomi 
Cogi-Atar,  hia  prime-miniater,  however,  concerted  a  revolt,  whieb 
proved  aucoessfuL  Albuquerque  was  oompelled  to  evacuate  the 
place;  and  after  an  imsucoessful  attempt  to  reduce  it  by  famine, 
retume<i  to  the  island  of  Socotra,  off  Cape  Guardafui,  leaving  his 
chief  purpose  unaccomplished. 

Being  joined  by  three  ahips  bound  to  India,  he  set  sail  for  the 
Malabar  coaat»  in  1508.  He  had  received  a  aecret  commisaioD, 
authorising  him  to  supersede  Don  Francisoo  d' Almeida,  governor  of 
the  Indies,  when  the  period  of  his  commission  should  have  expired. 
On  arriving  at  Cananor  he  informed  Almeida  of  this ;  but  the  governor 
received  lum  very  coldly,  dedined  either  to  surrender  the  goTero- 
ment^  or  to  accept  his  services  in  any  subordinate  capacity,  and  finally 
threw  him  into  prison,  where  he  remained  three  months.  The  arrir^ 
of  the  Grand  Harshal  of  Portugal,  with  a  powerful  fleets  restored  him 
to  liberty.  Almeida  returned  home^  and  Albuquerque  waa  acknow- 
ledged General  and  Commander-in-Chief  in  India. 

This  fleet  was  intended  to  act  against  the  Zamorin  of  Calicat,  whose 
long-continued  hostility  had  made  him  very  obnoxious  to  the  Forta- 
gueae.  The  fleet  accordingly  was  divided  into  two  squadrons,  of 
which  the  nuunshal  conunanded  ona  Albuquerque's  division  gained 
the  start  in  Isnding,  and  emulation  induced  the  marshal  to  venture 
too  far  with  a  small  number  of  followers,  in  hopes  of  gaining  possesion 
of  the  Zamorin's  palace.  He  succeeded  in  this;  but  the  Indians 
rallied,  and  he  was  surrounded  and  slain,  with  most  of  his  principal 
offloers.  Albuquerquei,  in  attempting  to  rescue  him,  was  desperately 
wounded ;  and  the  Portuguese  were  forced  to  return  to  their  veaaeU 
with  considerable  loss,  having  done  much  injury  to  the  town  and 
shipping. 

The  court  of  Portugal  had  now  divided  their  Indian  government 
into  three  portiona — one  comprehending  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa 
and  the  coast  of  Asia,  from  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  to  Cambay ;  the 
second,  Hindustan,  which  was  allotted  to  Albuquerque;  the  third,  the 
rest  of  India  eaat  of  the  Gauges.  Ita  chief  object  waa  to  prosecute 
its  conquests  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  to  monopolise  the  Indian  trade  by 
destroying  that  carried  on  between  India  and  Egypt  With  this  riev 
the  greater  part  of  the  reinforcements  sent  to  the  East  were  ordered 
to  act  in  the  Red  Sea,  under  the  command  of  George  d'Aguiar ;  and 
Albuquerque  thus  seemed  placed  in  a  secondary  command :  but  by 
good  fortune  and  good  policy  he  succeeded  in  frustrating,  in  some 
degree^  the  designs  of  the  courts  and  contrived  to  gain  nearly  as 
extensive  authority  as  his  predecessors  had  held.  After  some  intrigues 
to  avoid  assisting  his  unsuccessful  coadjutors,  he  resolved  to  sail  to 
Goa ;  and  that  rich  and  prosperous  city  fell  into  his  hands  almost 
without  resistance.  Hie  energy  may  be  judged  from  the  rapidity 
with  which  his  enterprises  were  ooii^ucted.  He  appeared  before 
Calicut  January  2,  1510,  and  though  severely  wounded  there,  he 
entered  Goa  February  17th  following.  But  he  waa  unable  to  hold  iU 
That  town,  in  name  belonging  to  the  Deocan,  waa  governed  by  a 
Moor  named  Idalcan,  who,  like  other  powerful  Indian  aubjecta,  paid 
little  obedience  to  his  nominal  sovereign.  He  was  absent  when  Albu- 
querque took  his  town,  but  he  lost  no  time  in  collecting  a  powerful 
force,  and  by  dint  of  numbers  regained  possession  of  it,  and  •shut  the 
Portuguese  up  in  the  citadeL  Albuquerque's  difficulties  were  in- 
creaaed,  and  in  great  measure  produced,  by  the  discontent,  mutinous 
conduct,  and  akaost  treachery,  of  his  officers.  At  last  he  was  reduced 
to  the  alternative  of  abandoning  the  citadel  and  taking  to  his  ship^^ 
or  suffering  the  river  to  be  blocked  up,  and  all  chance  of  escape  lost 
He  chose  the  former.  But  the  bar  being  impassable  during  the  south- 
west monsoon,  which  had  already  set  in,  he  was  obliged  to  remain  in 
the  harbour,  compelled  by  the  enemy's  fire  constantly  to  shift  his 
place,  and  exposed  to  all  the  evils  of  famine.  His  eneigy  and  the 
bravery  of  his  troops  triumphed  over  their  embarrassments;  and 
they  maintained  their  ground,  though  not  without  much  loaa  and 
suffering,  till  the  navigation  uTas  again  open.  Finailjf  he  left  the 
harbour,  August  15, 1510. 
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In  the  coune  of  the  year  strong  reinforceibents  were  sent  out  from 
Portugal*  and,  at  the  same  time,  Lemos  ww  recalled,  and  his  com- 
mand  made  over  to  Albuquerque.  The  same  autumn  Albuquerque 
attacked  Qoa  a  second  time,  and  carried  it  by  storm,  Noy.  25.  Early 
in  the  next  year  be  meditated  new  conquestt}.  A  detachment  of  the 
fleet,  which  had  been  sent  out  in  the  preceding  year,  was  especially 
ordered  to  proceed  to  Malacca  under  the  command  of  Diego  de 
Yasconcellos.  This  Albuquerque  forcibly  prevented,  seizing  Vaacon- 
celloSy  and  sending  him  back  to  Portugal,  and  three  of  his  officers 
were  put  to  death*  As  boou  as  YasconcoUos  was  removed,  Albu- 
querque sailed  himself  on  the  expedition  against  Malacca,  which 
hitherto  he  had  put  off  on  different  pretexted  and,  with  some  diffi- 
culty, captured  the  town,  which  was  given  up  to  plunder.  Immense 
wealth  was  obtained.  The  fifth  of  the  booty,  which  was  set  apart  for 
the  king,  was  valued  at  200,000  gold  crusadoes,  exclusive  of  naval 
and  military  stores,  among  which  8000  cannon  were  said  to  have 
been  found.  In  this  expedition  lus  troops  amoimted  only  to  800 
Portuguese,  and  200  Malabar  auxiliaiies  :  the  Malayan  prince  is  said 
to  bare  had  30,000  men  under  arms. 

Albuquerque  had  it  much  at  heart  to  establish  the  Portuguese 
power  as  firmly  at  Malacca  as  at  Qoa.  He  built  a  citadel,  coined 
money,  established  a  new  Bystem  of  law  and  police,  and  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity of  conciliating  the  natives.  He  received  and  sent  embassies 
to  the  kings  of  Siam,  Pegu,  and  other  neighbouring  princes,  who 
were  deeply  impressed  by  the  rapid  growth  of  the  power  of  these 
European  strangers.  After  remaining  at  Malacca  near  a  year,  he  set 
sail  for  Goa.  On  his  voyage  he  encountered  a  violent  storm ;  his  ship 
was  wrecked,  and  he  himself,  washed  into  the  sea,  narrowly  escaped 
with  his  life.  He  reached  Cochin  with  the  scattered  remaiqa  of  his 
squadron  at  the  end  of  February,  1512.  His  first  object  was  to  proceed 
to  the  relief  of  Goa,  which  in  his  absence  was  hard  pressed  by  Idalcan, 
and  where  he  arrived  Sept.  13,  1512.  He  was  received  with  lively 
joy ;  his  presence  soon  removed  all  cause  for  disquietude,  and  estab- 
lished the  power  of  the  Portuguese  more  firmly  than  ever.  He 
relaxed  the  king^s  dues,  and  gave  every  encouragement  to  commerce, 
and  Goa  soon  beoame  the  most  flourishing  city  of  the  Portuguese 
dominions.  It  was  observed,  even  then,  that  the  king's  revenue  was 
increased,  instead  of  suffering,  by  the  reduction  of  duties.  Idalcan 
and  the  2^morin  of  Calicut,  thinking  further  redistance  hopeless,  sued 
for  peaoe^  and  the  PortuKuese  influence  was  effectually  and  surely 
established  along  the  Malabar  coast  from  Cape  Comorin  to  Goa. 

The  orders  of  the  court  were  still  urgent  to  prosecute  the  war  in 
the  Red  Sea;  and  seeing  India  quiet,  he  now,  in  1513,  directed  his 
efforts  to  the  reduction  of  Aden,  a  considerable  commercial  town 
of  Arabia.  His  force^  much  laiger  than  usual,  consisted  of  20  ships, 
and  1000  Portuguese  and  400  Malabar  troops  (fiarros,  'DecacL' 
II.  lib.  vii.  cap.  9) ;  but  he  reaped  neither  honour  nor  profit  by  this 
voyage.  Bepulsed  at  Aden,  he  entered  the  Bed  Sea,  leading  the  first 
European  fleet  that  ever  sailed  in  its  waters;  but  he  experienced 
much  hardship  and  danger  from  heat^  want,  and  difficulty  of  naviga- 
tion, and  returned  to  India  without  striking  a  blow. 

His  last  enterprise  was  a  second  attempt  upon  Ormuz,  in  which  he 
succeeded  (1507)  without  recourse  to  arms,  by  the  effects  of  terror 
and  n^^iation ;  and  the  place  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Portu- 
guese ull  it  was  taken  from  them  in  1622,  by  the  English  and  Shah 
Abbas.    [Abbab.] 

Albuquerque,  after  his  fir«t  failure,  vowed  never  to  cut  his  beard 
till  he  bad  regained  Ormus,  and  it  is  said  that  he  wore  it  till  he  could 
knot  it  to  his  girdle.  Soon  after  the  accomplishment  of  this  favourite 
wish  he  fell  sick,  and  was  obliged  to  return  to  Goa.  At  the  mouth  of 
the  Gulf  he  met  a  vessel  bearing  dispatches  from  Europe.  They 
signified  his  recall;  that  Lopes  Soarez  d'Albergaria  was  nominated 
his  successor ;  and  that  Diego  Pereira  and  Diogo  Mendez  de  Yascon- 
cellos  were  appointed  to  high  offices.  His  proud  spirit  was  deeply 
hurt^  "Whatl"  he  said,  "Soarez  governor  1  YasconceUos  and 
Pereira,  whom  I  sent  home  as  criminals,  sent  out  again  in  posts  of 
honour  1  I  have  gained  the  hate  of  men  for  the  love  of  the  king, 
and  am  disgraced  by  the  king  for  the  love  of  men.  To  the  grave, 
miserable  old  man  1  to  the  grave,  it  is  time  1 "  He  ooight  have  seen 
something  more  iu  this — a  just  return  for  his  unworthy  treatment  of 
YssooDceUoa.  His  illness^  aggravated  by  vexation,  proved  fatal  He 
died  December  16, 1515,  in  his  sikty-tbird  year.  His  body  was  con- 
veyed to  Goa,  and  buried  in  the  church  of  Our  Lady,  which  he  had 
biult;  and  in  future  years — a  touching  testimony  to  the  upjrightness 
of  his  government — Moors  and  Indians  repaired  to  his  tomb,  as  to 
that  of  a  father,  to  implore  redress  from  the  injustice  and  tyranny  of 
his  Buooesson.  His  bones,  more  than  fifty  years  after  his  death, 
were  transported  to  Portugsd. 

Albuquerque  has  undoubted  claims  to  the  name  of  a  great  man.  As 
a  public  servant  he  was  sorupulously  honest;  as  governor  of  an 
olwdient  people,  scrupulously  just;  though  his  temper  was  austere 
and  arbitrary,  and  his  punishments  were  awfully  severe.  His  views 
SB  a  statesman  were  enlarged  and  judicious,  his  skill  great  as  a 

Eneral,  his  courage  as  a  soldier  daring  to  rashness.  On  the  other 
nd,  where  territory  was  to  be  gained  to  his  country,  or  renown  to 
Umself^  he  was  stopped  by  no  oonsiderationB  of  right  or  wrong. 
The  attack  on  Malaoca  admits  of  justifioation;  but  the  capture  of 
Onnos  and  Qoa  were  provoked  by  no  acts  of  hostility,  and  can  be 


sanctioned  by  no  law  but  that  of  the  longest  sword.  His  charactev 
is  well  exemplified  in  a  scheme  which  he  is  said  to  have  proposed  to 
the  Emperor  of  Ethiopia  for  destroying  the  commerce  of  Egypt  by 
turning  the  course  of  the  Nile  into  the  Bed  Sea,  and  thus  converting 
that  fruitful  land  into  a  barren  deserts  The  project  is  called  grand 
by  historians :  it  is  certainly  great;  but  the  very  idea  of  such  an  im- 
possible undertaking  throws  some  discredit  upon  the  Generars  know- 
ledge.  And  it  seems  never  to  have  occurred  either  to  them  or  to  him, 
that  there  would  have  been  any  moral  guilt  in  blotting  out  from  the 
eai'th  a  fertile,  populous,  and  extensive  country,  to  gratify  the  grasping 
thii-st  for  monopoly  of  a  second-rate  European  kingdom. 

(The  second  decade  of  Barros's  Hutory  of  the  Portuguese  CcmquesU 
in  the  Ecai  is  entirely  occupied  by  the  transactions  of  which  we  have 
here  given  a  short  sketch,  from  the  sailing  of  Da  Cunha  and  Albu- 
querque to  the  death  of  Albuquerque.  Those  who  do  not  nad 
Portuguese  may  consult  Maffei,  Mistoria  Jndica;  Lafitau,  ffitt  dta 
Conquilet  det  PortugaU  dant  le  Houveau  Monde;  and  the  Modern 
Universal  History.) 

ALC^US,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  lyric  poets  of  Greece.  Of 
his  compositions,  once  so  much  admired,  uothiog  but  fragments 
remain,  consisting  for  the  most  part  only  of  a  few  lines,  or  even  words. 
These  have  been  preserved  in  quotations  by  later  authors.  Horace 
makes  frequent  mention  of  him,  and  always  in  terms  of  the  highest 
admiration.  Alcaeus  was  a  native  of  Mitylene,  in  Lesbos ;  and  wrote 
about  the  forty-fourth  Olympiad,  or  B.C.  600 ;  being  the  contemporary 
and  countryman,  and,  it  is  said,  the  admirer  aJso,  of  the  celebrated 
poetess  Sappho.  He  is  spoken  of  by  ancient  writers  as  a  brave  and 
skilful  warrior,  although  in  a  battle  with  the  Athenians  he  sought 
safety  in  flight,  and  he  threw*  away  his  armour,  which  the  victors 
dedicated  in  the  temple  of  Athene,  at  Sigeum.  From  Alcoeus,  the 
Alcaic,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  lyric  metres,  derives  its  name. 
His  poems,  we  learn  from  Quintilian  and  Horace,  were  more  severe 
and  elevated  in  style  and  subject  than  those  of  most  of  the  followers 
of  the  lyric  muse;  of  the  fragments  preserved  however,  many  are  in 
praise  of  wine.  The  most  striking  is  one  which  has  been  finely 
expanded  by  Sir  W.  Jones.  Alcssus  aspired  to  be  the  poet  of  liberty; 
and  directed  the  full  vigour  of  his  genius  against  Pittacus,  who  had 
raised  his  power  above  that  of  his  fellow-citizens,  or  in  Gre^  language 
made  himself  tyrant  of  Mitylene.  (The  best  collection  of  the  frag* 
ments  of  Aicseus  is  in  the  Cambridge  Museum  Oriticum,  vol.  i  p.  421, 
and  in  Gaisford's  Minor  Poets^  Leipzig,  1823.  For  additional  frag- 
ments see  the  Jihenish  Museum  for  1829,  1888,  and  1885;  John's 
Jakrbilch  fUr  Philolog*  for  1880;  and  Camer*8  Anecdota  Qraxa,  vol*i 
Oxf.  1835.) 

Other  persons  of  the  name  of  Alcseus  are  named  by  imcient  writers. 
We  shall  only  mention  two — ^a  comio  poet,  also  of  Mitylene,  who  con- 
tended with  Aristophanes  for  the  prize,  when  he  produced  the '  Plutus,' 
01.  98-1,  B.a  388 ;  and  a  Messenian,  the  author  of  a  number  of 
epigrams  in  the  Greek  anthology.  He  was  contemporary  with 
Philip  IIL  of  Macedonia^  against  whom  several  of  his  epigrams  are 
directed. 

ALCA^MENES,  a  celebrated  ancient  sculptor,  and  a  native  of 
Athens.  He  was  the  pupil  of  Phidias,  and  lived  therefore  in  the 
middle  of  the  5th  century,  B.O.,  and  later.  Phidias,  Alcamenes,  and 
Polycletus,  were  the  three  greatest  sculptors  of  ancient  Greeoe; 
Alcamenes  survived  Phidias  some  time,  as  he  was  still  living  in  the 
95th  Olympiad,  according  to  Pansanias,  about  400  B.CL,  for  he  made 
two  colossal  statues  of  Minerva  and  Hercules,  to  commemorate  the 
victory  of  Thrasybulus  over  the  thirty  tyrants^  which  he  dedicated 
in  the  temple  of  Hercules  at  Thebes ;  this  victory  took  place  in  the 
second  year  of  the  94th  Olympiad,  or  B.a  403. 

Alcamenes  was  sculptor  in  marble  and  statuary  in  bronie;  hia 
most  celebrated  work  was  a  Venus,  known  as  the  'Venus  in  the 
Gardens ;  *  it  was  in  the  temple  of  Venus  Urania  at  Athens.  In  the 
dialogue  of  the  Portraits,  Ludan  makes  Polystratus  term  this  statue 
the  noblest  of  all  the  works  of  Aioamenea.  Many  other  ancient 
writers  speak  of  this  statue.  PUny  says  that  Phidisa  finished  it;  by 
which  must  be  understood  that  he  made  a  few  alterations  on  the 
finished  statue  of  Alcamenes,  which,  according  to  his  riper  judgment, 
it  required;  mere  technical  finishing  is  not  the  work  of  a  great 
master.  • 

Alcamenes  contended,  aooozding  to  Tzetzea,  with  Phidias;  the 
subject  was  a  statue  of  Minerva ;  and  the  work  of  Alcamenes  was  at 
first,  on  account  of  its  higher  finish  and  proportions,  preferred  to  the 
work  of  his  master,  but  when  fixed  in  their  destined  places,  the 
superiority  of  the  statue  of  Phidias  was  evident;  the  latter  gained 
effect,  the  former  lost  it^  In  this  instance,  Phidias  gave  Alcamenes 
a  lesson,  from  which  modem  arUsts  might  derive  a  benefit  The 
great  majority  of  the  etatues  and  works  of  sculpture  in  the  modem 
churches  or  other  buildings  of  Europe^  appear  to  have  been  made 
without  any  allowances  for  either  the  elevation  or  the  distance  from 
the  eye,  of  the  destined  locality  of  the  work :  that  a  work  in  which 
this  principle  is  carried  fully  out  is  unfitted  for  any  but  a  similar 
situation,  is  not  a  sufficient  apology  for  its  neglaot,  though  it  may 
satisfy  the  artisVs  vanity. 

Another  celebrated  statue  by  Alcamenee  was  one  of  Dionymis,  of 
ivory  and  gold,  placed  in  a  temple  to  that  god  in  Athens.  The 
•culptures  also  of  the  posterior  pediment  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  at 
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OlympSa,  representiog  the  fight  of  the  Lapithn  and  the  CentaiuB, 
were  by  Aloamenee.  Pftunniea  mentions  besides  at  Athens  a  statue 
of  Man  in  the  temple  of  Mars ;  a  triple-bodied  statue  of  Hecate  on 
the  Acropolis,  the  first  in  that  form ;  and  statues  of  Proone  and  Itys, 
in  the  same  plaoe.  There  was  also  a  Vulcan  or  Hephaestus  at  Athens, 
in  which  the  lameness  was  expressed  without  destroying  the  beauty 
of  the  statue ;  it  is  noticed  by  Cioero  and  by  Valerius  Mazimu& 
Pausanitts  mentions  also  an  iEsculapius  at  Mantinea»  and  Pliny 
speaks  of  a  bronze  figure  of  a  peotathlete,  or  victor  in  the  pentathlon, 
or  five  athletic  exercises,  which  was  called  Encrinomenos;  these  five 
games  were— leaping,  running,  the  discus  or  quoit»  throwing  the 
javelin,  and  wrestling. 

(Pliny,  BtMt.  Nat.  xzxiv.  8,  xxxvi  6 ;  Lucisn,  Imaginetj  4,  6 ;  Paa- 
sanias,  I  8, 19,  20,  24,  38;  v.  10 ;  viil  9;  ix.  11 ;  Cicero,  N<a,  Dear,  I 
80;  Valerius  Mazimus,  vilL  11 ;  Tzetses,  ChiL  viil  198 ;  Winckelmann, 
fFisrfee,  voL  vL ;  Thiersch,  BpocKe  der  bUdenden  Kuiut,  &a) 

ALGBDO,  ANTONIO  DE.  Less  is  known  than  could  be  desirad 
of  the  life  of  this  deserving  geographer.  He  was  a  native  of  Spanish 
America.  He  published  his  *  Dictionary  of  American  Geography '  at 
Madrid,  1786,  after  having  been  twenty  years  engsged  in  compiling  it. 
He  was  at  the  time  of  its  publication  a  colonel  in  the  royal  guard,  and 
states,  in  his  preface,  that  his  stndlee  had  been  often  interrupted  by 
his  military  avocations.  This  btief  account  comprehends  idmost 
everything  that  is  known  of  him.  Alcedo  mentions  that  some  of  his 
accounts  of  places  were  drawn  from  personal  observation,  but  more 
obtained  from  the  library  of  printed  and  manuscript  wcnrks  relative  to 
America,  and  communications  of  a  distinguished  person  who  had  filled 
for  forty  years  high  offices  in  the  Indies.  He  also  states  that  he  had 
access  to  official  documents,  and  had  received  valuable  original 
information.  The  work  is  compiled  with  a  good  deal  of  critical 
accuracy,  and  fills  a  gap  in  the  history,  as  well  as  the  geography,  of 
Spanish  America.  The  jealousy  of  the  Spanish  government  occa- 
sioned the  suppression  of  the  work.  There  are  two  copies  of  the 
Spanish  Alcedo  (1786)  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum.  It  has 
been  translated  into  English  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Thompson,  whose  trans- 
lation (with  considerable  additions  from  more  recent  authors)  was 
published  in  London,  in  fiye  volumes,  in  1812-15.  An  atlas  to  Alcedo 
was  published  in  1816  by  A.  Arrowsmith. 

ALCIBIADES,  son  of  Cleinias,  an  Athenian  remarkable  for  his 
ability  as  a  soldier  and  statesman,  for  the  great  and  varied  influence 
which  he  exerdsed  over  the  fortunes  of  Greece,  and  for  the  versatility 
and  splendour  of  his  talents,  was  bom  about  B.a  452-60,  when  Athens 
was  rapidly  rising  to  its  highest  power.  In  early  youth  he  seemed 
marked  out  for  distinction  by  the  most  brilliant  endowments  of  per- 
son, of  station,  and  of  intellect  Though  high  ancestry  conferred  no 
direct  political  privileges,  it  was  not  indifierent  in  his  own  eyes,  or 
those  of  his  fellow-citizens,  that  he  descended  from  the  noblest 
feimilies  of  Athens.  By  his  father's  side  he  traced  his  ancestry  into 
the  heroic  sges,  through  Ajax  up  to  Jupiter ;  and  lus  mother,  Deino- 
maehe,  was  one  of  the  Alcmseonidsa.  He  inherited  one  of  the  largest 
fortunes  in  Athens,  swelled  by  the  savings  of  a  long  minority ;  and 
with  his  wife,  Hipparete,  daughter  of  Hipponicus,  he  received  ten 
talents,  the  largest  dowry  that  had  been  given  in  Greece.  His  person 
was  remarkable  for  beauty,  an  advantage  which  he  abused  to  licen- 
tiousness. His  powers  of  mind  were  extraordinary,  and  he  enjoyed 
peculiar  advantages  in  their  cultivation,  being  the  ward  of  Pericles, 
who  was  connected  with  him  on  the  mothei^s  side,  and  the  favourite 
pupil  and  companion  of  Socratea.  But  his  great  qualities  were  alloyed 
by  a  frivolity  of  mind,  shown  in  the  importance  which  he  attached  to 
preeminence  and  display,  and  in  a  childish  love  of  notoriety,  which 
constantly  led  him  into  wanton  and  offensive  excesses;  and  he  is 
liable  to  the  graver  charge  of  an  intense  selfishness,  whic^  postponed 
truth,  justice,  and  patriotism  to  self-aggrsndisemeDt,  or  to  the  gratifi- 
cation of  a  headstrong  wilL  The  advice  which  he  is  said  to  have 
given  to  Pericles,  when  at  a  loss  in  what  palatable  shape  to  render 
his  aoooonts  to  the  state^  may  be  taken  as  an  index  of  his  character : 
^It  would  be  better  to  study  how  to  avoid  rendering  them  at  all" 

The  life  of  Aleibiades  by  Plutarch  begins  with  a  long  series  of  very 
amusing  stories,  to  which  we  can  only  refer.  At  the  age  of  18, 
according  to  the  Athenian  law,  he  attained  his  majority.  In  B.O.  482 
he  served  at  the  si^  of  Potidssa,  in  company  with  Socrates,  who 
there  saved  lus  life  in  battle.  On  that  occasion^  the  crown  and  suit  of 
armour,  the  prise  of  the  most  distinguished  combatant,  was  awarded 
to  Aleibiades,  at  the  instance  of  Socrates,  to  whom  it  appean  to  have 
been  more  justly  due.  Eight  years  later,  at  the  ba^  of  Delium, 
Aloibiades  in  his  turn  saved  the  life  of  the  philosopher.  Their  inti- 
macy has  caused  Aldbiades  to  fill  a  prominent  place  in  the  dialogues 
of  Plato.  They  sought  each  other*s  society  from  widely  different 
motives :  "  Socrates  saw  in  him  many  elements  of  a  noble  character, 
which  might  be  easily  perverted ;  abilities  which  might  greatly  serve 
or  fatally  injure  his  countcy ;  a  strength  of  will  capable  of  the  most 
arduous  enterprises,  and  the  more  dangerous  if  it  took  a  wrong 
direction ;  an  ardent  love  of  glory,  which  needed  to  be  purified  and 
enlightened;  and  he  endeavoured  to  win  all  these  advantages  for 
truth,  virtue,  and  the  public  good.  It  was  one  of  the  best  tokens  of 
a  generous  nnture  in  Aleibiades,  that  he  could  strongly  relish  the 
eonversatiou  of  Socrates,  and  deeply  admire  his  exalted  character,  not- 
vxthfitanding  his  rapalnvo  exterior,  and  the  wide  differenoe  of  stntion 


and  habits  by  wUdi  th^  were  parted.  •  •  •  •  «  But  thdr  intimssf 
produced  no  lasting  fruits." 

To  keep  himself  before  the  eyes  of  the  people  suited  both  the 
temper  and  the  policy  of  Aleibiades.  Many  of  his  eccentricitiee  seem 
to  have  been  directed  to  thii  end.  Hejurved,  like  all  Greek  oitisem, 
in  the  army,  and,  as  has  been  stated,  with  credit.  He  had  a  poweHril 
and  persuasive  eloquence^  which  he  used  unscrupulously,  "  flatt«Tini( 
the  people  in  the  mass,"  says  Andocides,  "  and  despitefully  using  any 
indiridnaL"  He  lavished  lus  wealth,  sometimes  in  idle  firolio  or  pro- 
digal magnificence,  sometimes  in  a  more  serious  and  weli-oonnderBd 
splendour.  "  He  was  not  only  liberal  to  profusion  in  the  legal  and 
customary  contributions  with  which  at  Athens  the  affiuent  cbaiged 
themselves,  as  well  to  provide  for  certain  parte  of  the  naval  service  at 
to  defray  the  expense  of  the  public  spectacles,  but  aspired  to  daole 

all  Greece  at  the  national  games. He  oontended  at  Olympis 

with  seven  chariots  in  the  same  race,  and  won  the  first,  second,  ud 
third  or  fourth  crown — success  unexampled  as  the  competitioii.  He 
afterwards  feasted  all  the  spectators ;  and  the  entertaiimient  wms  not 
more  remarkable  for  its  profusion,  and  for  the  multttude  of  the  gaesfes, 
thsn  for  the  new  kind  of  homage  paid  to  him  by  the  subjeoti  of 
Athens.  The  Ephesians  pitched  a  splendid  Persian  tent  fcur  him ;  the 
Chians  furnished  provender  for  his  horses ;  the  Gvsioenes,  victims  for 
the  sacrifice ;  the  Lesbisns,  wine  and  other  requisites  for  the  banqoet 
....  Reflecting  men  oould  not  bat  ask,  whether  any  private  fortune 
could  support  such  an  expenditure,  and  whether  such  hcmours  were  in 
harmony  with  a  spirit  of  dvic  equalily.''  (Thirlwall,  'Histocy  of 
Greece.')  And  such  a  doubt  might  well  be  increased  by  lus  light  sod 
feariess  violations,  not  only  of  individual  rights  and  pereona,  but  of 
the  majesty  of  the  public  tribunsls  and  of  religion.  "At  these  thingi,'' 
says  Plutarch,  **  the  best  dtasens  of  Athens  were  much  oflbnded,  sxid 
were  afraid  withal  of  his  rashness  and  insolency ; "  and  he  goes  on  to 
quote  a  pssssge  from  .Achylus  applied  to  Aleibiades  by  Aristophanes, 
to  the  e£foot  that  a  lion's  whelp  should  not  be  brought  up  in  a  oity^  but 
that  whosoever  reara  one  must  let  him  have  his  own  way. 

The  fiunily  of  Aleibiades  had  been  oonneoted  with  Sparta  by  the 
respected  tie  of  hereditary  hospitality.  That  tie,  which  had  been 
broken  by  his  grandfather,  Aldbiades  wished  to  renew,  and  to  consti- 
tute himself  the  head  of  the  Spartan  party.  But  the  Spartan  goven- 
ment,  jealous  probably  of  his  temper  and  ignorant  of  Ms  power, 
prefiBrred  to  retain  their  connection  with  Nicias^  the  recognised  leader 
of  the  aristocratio  party;  and  thereon  Aldbiades  went  over  to  the 
oppodte  extreme.  His  first  public  measure  seems  to  have  been  a 
proportion  for  incresaing  the  tribute  paid  by  the  Athenian  allien^ 
which  was  doubled  in  amount^  he  being  one  of  the  oommissionen 
appointed  to  effect  the  change.  This  appean  to  have  been  before  the 
peace  between  Athens  snd  Sparta,  B.a  421.  Soon  after  that  peace  be 
came  forward  as  the  advocate  of  the  democratio  party  against  the 
Spartan  alliance;  and  by  a  clever  and  unscrupulous  trick,  in  which  he 
outwitted  the  Spartan  ministers,  obtained  the  enactment  of  a  treaty 
of  alliance  with  Argos,  Elis,  and  Mantineia  (B.a  420).  This  mesnt 
little  less  than  a  declaration  of  hostilities  sgainst  Sparta,  and  soon  led 
to  open  war.  In  &o.  419  Aldbiades  was  elected  one  of  the  board  of 
generals  (strategos),  and  he  bore  an  active  part  in  the  complicated 
wars  and  negodations  carried  on  in  Peloponnesus  during  the  next 
three  years,  a  period  unmarked  hj  any  lesding  events  in  Ms  personal 
history.  He  is  however  charged  with  having  been  a  leading  agent  in 
procuring  the  atrodous  decree  by  which  the  male  dtisens  of  Mdce 
were  put  to  death  by  the  Athenians,  their  lands  occupied  by  Athenian 
settlers,  and  thdr  families  enslaved — a  transaction  inmmous  in  lustoiy 
under  the  name  of  the  Mdtan  massacre. 

At  this  time  Aldbiades  and  Nicias  were  the  unquestioned  leaders  of 
the  democratic  and  aristocratio,  the  war  and  peace  parties ;  the  latter 
desirous  above  all  things  to  secure,  by  a  good  understanding  with 
Sparta,  that  power  and  wealth  which  had  grown  up  so  wonder^Uy  in 
some  sixty  years ;  the  former  eager  to  extend  them,  and  open  new 
prospects  of  conquests,  gain,  and  glory  to  the  youngs  the  needy,  and 
that  large  class  of  citizens  who  were  in  one  way  or  another  to  be  fed 
at  the  public  expense.  The  only  man  who  oould  be  formidable  to 
dtber  was  Hyperbolus,  Cleon's  successor  as  leader  of  the  lowest  dass 
of  dtisens.  He  had  the  boldness  to  threaten  Aldbiades  with  ostra- 
cism, but  was  himself  banished  under  that  strange  law,  through  the 
co-operation  of  the  two  leaders,  of  whom  Nidas  hated  him  on  political 
as  heartily  as  Aleibiades  on  personal  grounds.  Soon  after  (&&  416), 
the  cardinal  event  of  the  war  came  under  discuHsion,  the  interferenoe 
of  Athens  with  the  afBurs  of  Sidly.  That  she  did  intertee  was 
prindpally  due  to  Aldbiades,  whose  arguments  are  presumed  to  ba 
fittthfully  represented  by  Thucydidee,  in  the  speech  ascribed  to  him 
(vL  16-18).  A  powerful  armament  was  voted,  in  the  oommand  of 
which  he  was  joined  with  Nidas  and  Lamachus;  but  before  it  sailed, 
the  general  exultation  was  damped  by  a  strange  occurrence^  never 
clearly  explained.  One  morning  most  of  the  Hermso  (stone  figures  of 
Mercury  placed  in  the  streets  as  guardian  images)  were  found  defaeed. 
This  was  a  great  sacrilege,  and  raised  an  extraonUnary  oommotion. 
Inquiry  was  made ;  tcwuyIs  were  oflfored  to  witnesses  and  informers  ; 
and  finally  a  charge  of  profaning  the  Eleusmian  mysteries,  connected 
with  the  mutilation  of  the  Herma  and  the  existence  of  a  plot  against 
the  democracy,  was  brought  against  AldWades.  To  the  charge  of 
proAuution  the  saoeaaea  of  hli  yooth  gato  ooloor;  the  xwl  of  it  had 
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not  even  plaiuibility.  Aldbiades  bagged  for  a  trial  before  He  was  sent 
out  in  BO  nigh  a  command;  but  hia  enemies  had  the  ear  of  the  people, 
and  it  was  not  their  objeot  to  give  him  a  fedr  hearing;  it  was  therefore 
voted  that  he  should  proceed  with  the  fleets  and  return  whan  sum- 
moned to  answer  the  things  laid  to  his  chairge.  On  reaching  Sicily, 
those  hopea  of  powerful  support  by  which  the  expedition  had  beoi 
recommended  were  found  to  be  futUe.  The  commanders  differed  in 
their  views :  finally,  those  of  AlcibiadeB  were  adopted;  but  before  his 
talents  oould  tell  he  was  reoblled  to  stand  his  trial,  and  trial,  in  the 
then  temper  of  the  people,  he  held  equivalent  to  condemnation.  He 
escaped  on  the  voysge ;  and,  not  appearing,  was  pronounced  accursed, 
and  sentenced  to  death  wil^  oonfiMsation  of  property. 

Whether  or  not  Aldbiades  was  capable  of  carrying  to  a  prosperous 
issue  the  great  hopes  with  which  the  Sicilian  expedition  was  under- 
taken is  doubtful,  but  his  colleagues  and  successors  proved  unequal  to 
the  task.  [NioiAS;  D8ifOBiHEiiB&]  He  threw  his  talents  into  the 
opposite  scale,  and  appeared  at  Sparta  as  the  enemy  of  hia  country. 
(Thuoyd.,  vl  89-92.)  By  his  advice,  a  Spartan  was  given  to  command 
the  Syracnsana,  a  very  sparing  yet  effectual  aid ;  and  a  permanent 
station  was  fortified  and  garrisoned  by  the  Spartans  at  Deoeleia,  a 
town  of  Attica,  about  16  miles  from  Athena^  to  the  great  inconvenience 
and  injury  of  that  city.  The  total  loss  of  the  Sicilian  armament 
(B.O.  413)  gave  new  spirits  both  to  the  open  enemies  and  the  discon- 
tented allies  of  Athens.  By  the  ready  agency  of  Alcibiades,  the 
ialauds  and  Ionia  were  urged  into  revolt ;  and  a  treaty  was  concluded 
between  Sparta,  and  Tissaphemes,  satrap  of  Ionia,  on  terms  more 
favourable  to  the  Persian  interests  than  to  the  honour  of  Qreeee 
(B.a  412).  Bat  about  this  time  the  cordiality  and  unity  of  purpose 
of  Alcibiades  and  the  Spartans  declined.  By  the  annual  change  of 
magistrates,  a  party  unfiriendly  to  him  came  into  office ;  and  the  king^ 
Agis,  hated  him,  believing  him  to  have  seduced  his  wife,  Timcoa. 
This  indeed  Aldbiadea  is  said  to  have  avowed,  iatimating  that  he 
was  gpvemed  not  so  much  by  any  preferenoe  for  the  lady  as  by 
ambition  that  his  posterity  should  fill  the  throne  of  Sparta;  and  it  is 
a  remarkable  but  not  soutary  instance  of  the  levity  with  which  he 
would  let  the  indulgence  of  a  whim  cross  deep  schemes  of  policy.  In 
this,  and  in  other  reepects,  he  striUngly  resembles  a  man  much 
inferior  to  himself,  the  second  duke  of  Buckingham.  According  to 
the  secret  and  crafty  poh<7  of  Sparta,  the  commander  of  the  army  in 
Asia  was  instructed  to  get  rid  of  Alcibiades  as  a  dangerous  person; 
but  he  was  warned  of  the  danger,  and  took  refuge  with  Tissaphemes, 
the  Peraian  satrap  above  named. 

Whatever  party  Alcibiades  attached  himself  to,  that  party  alwavs 
seems  to  have  taken  a  start  from  that  momentb  Such  had  been  the 
case  when  he  was  driven  from  Athens ;  such  was  now  the  case  when 
he  was  driven  from  Sparta.  He  soon  estranged  Tissaphemes  from 
his  new  allies ;  made  him  rednoe  theur  pay,  upon  which  the  Spartan 
power  of  oaaintaining  a  fleet  greatly  depended ;  and  led  him  to  see 
that  the  poliqr  of  Persia  was,  not  to  substitute  the  asoendanoy  of 
Sparta  on  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor  for  that  of  Athens,  but  to  preserve 
the  one  to  counterpoise  the  other.  He  fiisoinated  Tissaphemes  by 
hii  unrivalled  talents  of  social  intercourse;  and  the  notoriety  of  his 
favour,  and  belief  in  his  power,  soon  reached  and  made  a  deep  impres- 
eion  in  the  Athenian  armament  then  quartered  at  Samos.  Of  the 
rich  Athenians  a  large  proportion  was  disgusted  by  the  length  of  the 
war,  and  by  the  pressure  upon  property  which  it  occasioned.  One 
heavy  burden  was  the  obligation  of  acting  as  trieraroh,  or  captain  of 
a  ship,  which  involved  a  great  expense  for  the  equipment  of  the  vessel, 
and  was  compulsory  upon  men  of  a  oertain  fortune.  An  infliigw^m 
party  in  the  Samian  armament  was  therefore  well  disposed  to  embrace 
the  advantages  consequent  on  the  restoration  of  Aldbiades,  backed 
by  the  wealth  of  Pesda :  and  that  he  coupled  his  restoration  with 
the  estabUshment  of  an  oligarchy,  professing  that  he  oould  not  feel 
secure  so  long  m  the  government  rested  in  the  party  which  had 
banished  him,  was  probably  an  additional  inducement  to  further  his 
plana  A  deputation  was  sent  to  Athens,  headed  by  Pisander,  who 
speedily  obtained  a  decree  by  which  he  with  ten  others  waa  authorised 
to  negotiate  with  Tissaphemes  and  Alcibiades.  But  nothing  was 
efiected,  in  consequence  of  the  excessive  demands  of  Aldbiades,  who 
appeals  to  have  resorted  to  that  method  of  concealing  the  truth,  that 
his  influence  waa  not  sufficient  to  induce  the  satrap  to  break  abso^ 
Intely  with  the  Pdoponnesians.  Meanwhile  that  revolution  at  Athens 
Btill  proceeded  whidi  lodged  (&a  411)  the  soverdgn  power  in  the 
ooQDdl  of  Four  Hundred.  But  the  temper  of  the  Sft3nni»«  armament 
was  changed.  Thzasybulus  and  ThrasyUus,  officers  of  subordinate 
nak,  but  men  of  talent,  had  gained  a  commanding  influence  in  the 
absence  of  the  leading  oligardiisti.  An  oath  to  support  the  demo- 
cracy was  imposed  upon  persons  suspected  of  favouring  the  new 
goyemment;  and  Aldbiades  was  recalled  by  a  vote  of  the  soldier- 
dtizens,  who,  in  the  abeyance  of  the  oonstitution,  olaimed  the 
wvereignty  as  vested  in  their  assembly.  His  first  action  waa  an 
important  benefit  to  his  country,  inasmuch  as  he  prevented  the  army 
from  returning  to  Athene  to  restore  the  constitution  liy  dvil  war. 
^  in  the  course  of  the  same  year  whidi  had  witnessed  the  revdur 
tion,  the  Four  Hundred  were  overthrown  without  the  agency  of  tiie 
vmy;  the  sovereign  power  was  vested  in  a  selected  body  of  5000 
ntiasns ;  and  Aldbiadea  and  other  exiles  were  recalled. 

His  promises  to  bring  the  gold  of  Penda  to  relieve  the  Athenian 
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exchequer  proved  vain :  as  Tissaphemes  had  deserted  the  Pelopon- 
nesian,  so  now  he  deserts  the  Athenian  interest  But  under  the 
command  of  Aldbiades  a  snccesdon  of  brilliant  victoriea— «t  Cynos- 
sema  and  Abydoa  (ro.  411);  at  Cydcua  (aa  410);  in  the  two 
following  years  the  acquidtion  of  Chaloedon  and  Byiantium ;  the 
renewal  of  Athenian  supremacy  throughout  the  Hellespont  and  Pro- 
pontis,  whereby  the  control  of  the  Euxine^  and  a  lucrative  revenue 
derived  from  tolls  levied  on  ships  passing  through  the  stadtsL  were 
secured;— all  these  successes  testified^  ability  with  which  the 
affairs  of  Athens  were  now  oondncted.  Four  years  after  his  recall 
(&o.  407),  Alcibiades  for  the  first  time  smce  his  banishment  returned 
to  Athens:  he  was  enthusiaatically  racdved;  lus  property  was 
restored;  the  records  of  the  procee<Sngs  against  him  were  sunk  in 
the  sea;  the  curse  publidy  laid  on  him  was  as  solemnly  revoked,  and 
he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  by  land  and  sea. 
He  signafised  his  abode  in  Athens,  where  he  stayed  four  months,  by 
conducting  the  annual  procession  to  celebrate  the  myrteries  at  Blends; 
a  ceremony  which  had  been  discontinued  sinoe  the  occupation  of 
Decdda.  lUtuming  to  the  scene  of  war,  his  first  action  was  an  un- 
successful attempt  on  the  idand  of  Andros.  Soon  after,  while  the 
fleet  was  quartered  at  Notium,  near  Ephesos,  a  general  engagement 
was  brought  on,  in  his  absence  and  against  his  express  orders,  by  the 
rashness  of  his  lieutenant,  Antiochus;  when  the  Peloponneaian  fleets 
commanded  by  Lysander,  gained  the  advantage.  This,  though 
attended  with  no  material  loas,  was  enough  to  disgust  the  Athenians, 
who  seem  to  have  considered  Aldbiades*  psst  successes  only  as  giving 
them  a  daim  on  him  for  more  brilliant  exploits.  It  was  urged  that 
the  wealth  of  the  state  was  squandered  upon  himself  and  his  favourites; 
and  the  luxurious  indulgence  of  hia  habits  gave  plaudbility  to  the 
charge.  He  was  superseded,  and  thereon  retired  to  his  estates  in  the 
Thraoian  Chersonese,  on  which,  in  antidpation  of  such  an  event,  he 
had  built  a  castle,  thinking  it  unsafe  to  return  to  Athena.  Formeriy, 
when  he  made  his  escape  on  bemg  recalled  from  Sicily,  he  is  reported 
to  have  replied  to  the  question,  whether  he  did  not  dare  trust  his 
country?  '*  In  everything  dse;  but  as  to  my  life,  not  even  my  mother, 
lest  by  mistake  she  should  put  in  a  black  bell  for  a  white." 

Here  ends  the  public  life  of  Aldbiadesi  He  hdd  no  further  office; 
and  the  only  thing  recorded  of  him  is  that  he  endeavoured  by  his 
advice,  bdng  then  resident  on  the  spol^  to  prevent  the  final  defeat  of 
the  Athenians  at  iEgos-potami,  &a  405.  After  the  capture  of  Athens 
and  the  establiahment  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Thirty  he  was  condemned 
to  banishment.  Not  thinking  himself  safe  in  Tbirace,  he  passed  into 
Ada,  and  waa  honourably  recdved  by  Phamabazus.  He  waa  about 
to  vidt  the  court  of  Persia,  or  probably  had  begun  his  journey, 
apparently  with  the  hope  of  gaining  over  Artaxerxea  to  hdp  in  the 
enfranchisement  of  Athens,  when  the  house  in  which  he  sbpt  was 
surrounded  at  night  b^  a  band  of  men,  who  set  it  on  fire,  and  when 
he  rushed  out  sword  in  band  (for  no  one,  saya  Plutardi,  awdted  hia 
onset)  despatched  him  with  missiles,  &a  404.  The  authors  of  thia 
deed  are  unknown:  it  is  charged  severally  upon  the  jealousy  of 
Phamabaaus,  the  fear  and  hatred  of  the  Spartan  government,  and 
the  revenge  of  a  noble  family,  one  of  whose  sisters  he  had  seduced. 
Aldbiades  left  a  son  of  the  same  name,  of  no  repute  or  eminence^  and 
a  fortune  which,  contraxy  to  public  expectation,  proved  smaller  than 
his  patrimony.  fVom  the  terma  of  the  statement  we  may  infer  that 
his  patrimony  had  not  been  greativ  diminished,  which  is  quite  as 
surprising.  A  speedi  in  defence  of  the  younger  Aldbiades  was  written 
for  him  by  lacerates.  Two  of  the  speeches  of  Lysias  (xiv.  and  xv.)  are 
against  hun. 

(Thn<^dides;  Xenophon,  ffeUen,;  Plutarch,  Akihiadei;  Thirlwall, 
BiiL  of  Greece,  vols.  iiL  and  iv. ;  Biographical  Dietsontuy  of  the 
Society  for  the  JHfftuum  of  Uatful  Knowledge,) 

ALCMAN,  the  lyric  poet  of  Sparta,  waa  originally  a  Lydian  of 
Sardis^  and  for  some  time  a  dave  in  the  house  of  Agendas^  a  Spartan. 
He  was  however  subsequentiy  emandpated,  though  it  is  not  probable 
that  he  gained  the  full  righta  of  Spartan  dtiaenshqp.  In  one  of  the 
fragments  (No,  11)  of  his  poetry,  still  extant^  he  makes  a  chorua  of 
virgins  say  of  himself  "that  he  was  no  man  of  rough  and  unpolidied 
manners,  no  Thessalian  or  iBtolian,  but  sprung  from  the  lofty  Saidis." 
The  statement  of  Suidas  that  he  waa  of  Messoa,  one  of  the  distrioto 
of  Sparta,  is  incorrect,  or  only  means  that  the  reddence  of  his  old 
4paster  was  dtuated  there.  According  to  the  andent  chronologists,  bn^ 
some  of  whom  he  is  called  Alcmson,  he  lived  about  BXk  671—681, 
and  waa  a  contemporary  of  the  Lydian  king  Ardya.  This  period 
agrees  with  the  statement  in  Suidas^  that  he  was  older  than  Sted- 
(£orus  and  the  preceptor  of  Arion ;  and  there  are  some  allusions  in 
his  extant  poema  which  vsSee  to  the  same  age :  oonseauentiy  he  lived 
at  a  time  when  mudc  had  already  been  improved  oy  the  Spartan 
poete  Thdetas  and  Terpander,  and  when  the  Spartans  themaelves, 
after  the  successful  termination  of  the  first  Messenian  war,  had  both 
leisure  and  inclination  for  the  arte  and  refinementa  of  life.  SVom 
some  of  the  fragmenta  of  his  poetry  it  would  appear  that  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  cultivation  of  poetic  art^  and  invented  some  new 
metrical  forms.  According  to  the  Latin  metrical  writers,  several 
diffisrent  forms  of  verses  were  known  by  the  name  of  *Alomanica 
metra.'  The  poetry  which  he  composed  waa  generally  choral,  and 
consisted  of  Ptothenia,  or  songs  sung  by  choruses  of  virgins,  bsaLdsa 
hymns  to  the  god%  ymwm,  prosodia,  or  prooeasional  songs,  and  bridal 
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liymns.  These  were  generally  ming  or  represented  by  choruses  of 
young  men  or  maidenSf  who  however  were  not,  as  hi  tjie  choral  odes 
of  PUid&r,  intaHably  identified  with  the  character  of  the  poet^  nor 
the  mere  organ  by  which  he  expressed  his  thoughts  and  feelings.  On 
the  contrary,  many  of  Alcmsn's  Parthenia  contain  a  dialogue  between 
a  ohortti  of  Tirgins  and  the  poet^  and  in  most  cases  the  virgins  speak 
in  their  own  persons.  Btill  he  was  both  the  leader  and  teacher  of 
hisehonisee;  and  sometimes  we  meet  with  addresses  of  the  maidens 
to  the  poet,  sometimes  of  the  poet  to  the  maidens  joined  with  him. 
In  one  beantifdl  figment  written  in  iambics  he  thus  addresses  them  : 
"  No  more,  ye  honey-tongued  holy-singing  virgins,  are  my  limbs  able 
to  bear  me;  would  that  I  were  a  Cerylus,  which  with  the  halcyons 
skims  tiio  foam  of  the  waves  with  fearless  breast,  the  sea-blue  bird 
of  spring."  Alcman  was  also  noted  for  erotic  poems,  of  which  he 
w«B  by  some  considered  the  first  Greek  writer,  and  to  the  licentious 
spirit  of  which  his  character  was  said  to  correspond.  (Athenseus, 
ziii.  600,  ed.  DindL)  These  were  probably  sung  by  a  single  performer 
to  tiie  oithara.  Another  spedes  of  his  compositions  was  the  clepsi- 
ambiO)  oonsisthig  partly  of  singing  and  partly  of  common  discourse, 
the  accompaniment  of  which  was  an  instrument  similarly  named. 
(Hesyohiue,  s.  v.)  In  this,  as  well  as  in  other  forms  of  his  poetry,  he 
is  thought  to  have  imitated  an  older  poet,  Archilochus.  The  metre 
of  the  peculiar  anapeestio  verses  sung  by  tiie  Spartans  as  they  advanced 
to  battle,  was  also  attributed  to  Alcman ;  but  we  cannot  from  this 
infer  that  he  composed  war-songs,  for  there  is  no  trace  of  it  in  any  of 
his  fragments^  nor  anything  corresponding  in  the  general  character  of 
his  poetry ;  and  though  he  made  use  of  the  anapsestic  metre,  it  was 
only  in  connection  with  other  rhythms,  and  not  in  the  same  way  as 
the  war-poet  Tyrtseus.  It  appears,  then,  that  the  compositions  of 
Alcman  were  somewhat  varied  in  metre  and  poetic  character,  as  they 
were  in  dialect 

The  extant  fragments  of  Alcman,  though  some  of  them  are  very 
beantiAil,  scarcely  warrant  the  admiration  which  the  ancients  have 
exprBssed  of  him ;  but  this  may  be  from  their  extreme  shortness,  or 
beoanse  they  are  very  unfavourable  specimens.  They  are  however 
distinguished  by  lively  conceptions  of  nature,  and  abound  in  those 
personifications  of  the  inanimate  which  characterised  the  earliest  Greek 
poetry :  thus  the  dew  (in  Greek  *  hersa')  is  called  by  him  the  daughter 
of  Zeus  and  Selene,  of  the  eod  of  heaven  and  the  moon.  MtQler  ('Lite- 
rature of  Greece,'  p.  197)  uius  speidra  of  him : — «  He  is  remarkable  for 
simple  and  cheerful  views  of  human  life,  connected  with  an  intense 
entnusiasm  for  the  beautiful  in  whatever  age  or  sex,  especially  for  the 
grace  of  virgins.  A  corrupt,  refined  sensuality  neither  belongs  to  the 
age  in  which  he  lived  nor  to  the  character  of  his  poetry ;  and  although 
perhaps  he  is  chiefly  conversant  with  sensual  existence,  yet  indications 
are  not  wanting  of  a  quiek  and  profound  conception  of  the  spiritual." 
We  may  however  observe,  that  the  terms  in  wmch  the  ancients  spoke 
of  the  lioentiousneBs  of  Aloman's  erotic  poetry  are  so  strong  that  we 
cannot  well  acquiesce  in  such  a  favourable  representation  of  it^ 
According  to  Plutarch  and  other  writers,  Alcman  died  of  the  same 
kind  of  disease  as  Sulla,  the  morbns  pediculiuns.  The  Fragments  of 
Alcman  were  first  printed  in  H.  Stephens's  *  Collection  of  the  Poems 
of  the  Nine  Chief  Lyrio  Poets,'  Paris,  1660,  8vo.  The  hist  edition  is 
by  F.  T.  Welcker,  Giessen,  1815,  4to. 

(Panaanias,  iiL  15,  2;  Suidas,  Alcman;  Eusebius,  Chran,  Armen, 
Olymp.^  80,  4;  Pliny,  Hut,  Nat,  xi  88;  Plutarch,  SnUa,  c.  86; 
Clinton,  PaH.  HA.,  i.  189, 195.) 

(From  the  Bioffraphical  JHOionary  af  the  Society  for  ike  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge,) 

ALCUIN,  or,  as  he  oalled  himself  in  Latin,  Flaccus  Alhinus  Alcuinus, 
was  one  of  the  most  learned  persons  of  the  8th  century.  He  appears 
to  have  been  bom  about  the  year  785,  and  probably  in  the  oity  of 
York  or  the  neishbomrhood,  though  some  authorities  make  him  a 
native  of  Scotland.  He  tells  us  himself  that  he  received  his  education 
at  York,  where  he  had  successively  for  his  masters  ^bert  and  Elbert, 
who  were  afterwards  successively  archbishops  of  that  see.  He  there 
aoquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language,  and  some  acquaintance 
also,  it  would  appear,  with  the  Greek  and  the  Hebrew.  He  afterwards 
became  himself  master  of  the  school,  and  taught  with  much  reputation. 
He  was  also  appointed  keeper  of  the  library  which  Egbert  had  founded 
in  the  cathedral,  of  the  contents  of  which  he  has  given  ns  a  miniate 
and  curious  account  in  one  of  his  poems.  Being  eqiially  eminent  for 
piety  as  for  learning,  he  was  likewise  ordained  a  deacon  of  the  cathe- 
dral ;  and  we  may  mention  here  that  through  modesty,  as  is  stated, 
he  never  afterwards  would  accept  of  any  higher  rank  in  the  priesthood. 
Having  been  sent  by  Aelbert's  suooessor,  Eanbalde,  to  Rome  to  procure 
for  him  the  pallium,  Alouin  on  his  return  passed  through  Parma,  where 
the  Emperor  Charlemagne  then  was.  At  the  invitation  of  the  emperor 
he  consented,  as  soon  as  he  should  have  executed  his  mission,  to  come 
to  France;  and  accordingly  in  the  same  year  (780)  he  proceeded  to 
that  country.  Soon  after  his  arrival  his  patron  bestowed  upon  him 
the  abbeys  of  Ferrf^rss  in  the  GAtinois  and  of  St.-Loup  at  Troyes,  and 
the  little  monastery  of  St-Josse  in  Ponthieu ;  but  the  principal  occu- 
pation of  Alcuin  was  as  a  public  teacher  of  what  was  then  called  the 
totwn  scibile,  or  entire  drcle  of  human  learning.  In  this  capacity  he 
was  frequently  attended  at  his  lessons  by  the  emperor,  his  children, 
and  tiie  lords  of  the  court.  The  place  where  he  prindpally  tAught 
iras  probably  Aix-la-Chapelie^  which  waa  the  chief  reaidanoe  of  the 


emperor.  The  school  thus  established  by  Alcuin  is  eonndered  by 
Fren^  antiquaries  as  the  germ  from  which  the  University  of  P^ 
originated ;  and  the  example  and  exertloBs  of  this  foreigner  were 
undoubtedly  mainly  instrumental  In  rekindling  in  the  country  of  his 
adoption  the  extinguished  light  of  science  and  literature:  Much  of 
Alcuin's  time  was  also  occupied  in  theological  controversy  and  other 
labours  connected  with  his  clerical  calling.  In  796,  on  tlie  death  oC 
Ithier,  abbot  of  St  Martin  of  Tours,  the  emperor  gave  him  that  abbey 
also ;  and  some  time  after,  having  obtained  leave  to  retire  from  ooort, 
he  established  a  school  here,  which  soon  became  greatly  celebrated 
In  his  old  age  Alcuin  gave  himself  up  almoet  exclusively  to  theological 
studies;  and  besides  composing  many  treatises  in  that  department, 
copied  with  his  own  hand  tne  whole  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  in- 
troducing numerous  corrections  as  he  proceeded.  This  edition  came  to 
be  looked  upon  as  a  standard,  and  many  transcripts  wei«  made  from  it 
There  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  library  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Oratoiy 
of  St  Philip  of  Neri,  at  Rome,  a  Bible,  which  is  believed  to  be,  u 
some  verses  written  on  it  state,  a  copy  given  by  Alcuin  to  Chariemagna 
Alcuin  died  on  the  19th  of  May,  804,  and  was  buried  in  the  church 
of  St  Martin. 

Of  the  writings  of  Alcuin  several  have  been  printed  separately,  both 
in  France  and  England ;  but  the  first  edition  of  his  collected  woz^s 
was  that  pub^hed  at  Paris  in  1617  by  AndnS  Duchdsne  (Andreas 
Queroetanus),  in  one  volume*  folia  A  much  more  complete  edition 
however  appeared  at  Ratisbon,  in  two  volumes,  folio,  in  1777,  under 
the  superintendence  of  M.  Froben,  the  prince^bbot  of  Ratisbon.  It 
contains  many  pieces  which  had  never  before  been  published,  bnt 
which  were  found  in  manuscript  in  the  libraries  of  France,  England, 
and  Italy.  The  epistlee  of  Aleuin  in  Fhiben's  edition  amount  to  232, 
among  which  are  included  a  f^w  epistles  of  Charlemagne  in  answer  to 
Alcuin.  There  is  prefixed  to  them  a  'Synopsis  Epistolamm,'  whidi 
gives  a  general  view  of  the  contents  of  each  letter :  the  period  which 
they  comprise  extends  from  the  vear  787  to  the  beginning  of  the  next 
century.  It  is  however  certun  that  this  is  not  a  complete  coUectioQ 
of  Alcuin's  epistles,  and  indeed  Ports  has  since  discovered  others.  The 
correspondence  of  Alcuin  generally  relates  to  topics  of  business  or  to 
ecclesiastical  matters ;  it  never  assumes  the  character  of  learned  dii* 
quisition  or  phUoeophical  discusdon.  The  letters  are  addreaaed,  amon^ 
othtts,  to  popes  Adrian  L  and  Leo  III. ;  Offa,  king  of  the  Mercians; 
and  to  various  bishops  and  other  ecclesiastical  persona.  In  one  oi 
them,  addressed  to  Bishop  Aginus,  he  respectftilly  reminds  him  of  his 
promise  to  give  him  some  relics  of  saints  (''aliquas  sanctorum 
reliquiae ").  The  letters  to  Charlemagne,  thirty  in  number,  are  the 
most  interesting  in  the  collection.  The  mild  temper,  the  sincere  piety, 
and  the  unaffected  humility  of  the  man,  are  apparent  in  all  his  cor 
respondence.  Towards  Charles  his  letters  show  the  most  profotmd 
devotion  and  respect,  and  yet  the  correspondence  between  the  great 
king  and  his  teacher  is  in  the  style  of  friendship.  Alcuin  addresses 
Charles  by  his  assumed  name  of  David,  to  which  he  sometimes  addi* 
"most  beloved"  (dilectissimus).  Though  his  Latin  style  is  far  from 
being  finee  lh>m  unelasslcal  expressions,  it  is  flowing  and  perspicuous : 
he  wrote  Latiii  with  ease  and  perfect  freedom  from  all  affectation. 
Hie  letteiv  are  often  concluded  by  some  Latin  verses.  They  are  among 
the  best  specimens  of  the  Latinity  of  the  middle  ages. 

Alcuin,  the  most  learned  man  of  his  age,  was  the  friend  and  adviser 
of  one  of  the  most  energetic  and  able  princes  that  ever  sat  on  a  thion& 
In  his  enlarged  schemes  for  the  restoration  and  encouragement  of 
learning,  Charles  was  aided  by  the  industry  and  knowledge  of  Alcuin. 
Theology  was  the  principal  pursuit  of  Alcuin,  but  with  him  it  was 
practical  rather  than  specttlative  :  its  object  was  to  secure  a  virtuous 
life.  From  some  ill-understood  expressions  of  his  own,  and  from  a 
passage  or  two  in  the  anonymous  '  Life,'  it  has  been  inferred  that 
Alcuiu  was  nnfavourable  to  seeular  studies.  That  the  founder  of 
schools,  the  restorer  of  ancient  learning,  the  diligent  student  of  Roman 
antiquity,  should,  even  in  bis  old  age,  have  condemned  or  diacouraged 
such  pursuits^  would  require  strong  evidence.  The  fact  is  exactly  the 
reverse.  He  distinctly  states  that  secular  learning  is  the  true  founda- 
tion on  which  the  education  of  youth  «liould  rest ;  grammar  and  dis- 
cipline in  other  philosophical  subtleties  are  recommended;  and  he 
states,  consistently  enough,  as  any  Christian  may  do  at  the  present 
day,  that  by  certain  steps  of  (human)  wisdom  the  sdiolar  may  ascend 
to  the  hi|hest  point  of  Christian  (evangelical)  perfection.  With  him 
everything  is  subordinate  to  religion ;  and,  when  secular  studies  come 
in  comparison  with  theological,  the  superiority  of  the  iheologiod  is 
emphatically  asserted.  But  this  does  not  lead  to  tlie  inference,  and 
his  writings  distinctly  eontradiot  it,  that  he  was  unfisivourable  to  the 
studies  in  which  he  excelled,  and  which  he  reoommended  by  his  pre- 
cepts and  his  teaching.  The  activity  of  Alcuin  was  the  striking  part 
of  his  intelleotual  ehanuster.  In  originality,  in  large  and  oomprehensive 
views,  he  was  eminently  deficient ;  he  did  not  possess  more  than  a 
reasonable  amount  of  dialectic  skill ;  abstruse  apeoulation  and  i^oao- 
phioal  inquiry  were  beyond  his  sphere.  He  was  too  good  a  son  of  the 
Church  to  trantgreae  the  limits  which  were  prescribed  to  her  ehildrvn. 
His  learning  and  his  prodigious  industry  made  him  the  first  man  of 
his  age,  and  his  honesty  of  purpose  and  his  services  to  education  entitle 
him  to  our  grateful  remembrance. 

•  A  list  of  the  editions  of  Alcuin  is  given  by  Mr.  Wright  in  his  very 
WDdtol  woriE  entitled  <Biographia  Britannioa  Litemia^'  London,  1842. 
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The  laieBfc  life  of  Alcain  is  by  F.  Lorenz^  Halle,  1829.  which  was  trans- 
lated iato  English  by  Jauo  Miiry  Slee,  London,  1837,  ovo.  A  particular 
acooant  of  Alcuiu's  worjca  is  given  in  the  '  Biographical  Dictionary  of 
the  Society  for  the  piffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge/  from  which  passages 
of  this  article  have  been  taken. 

ALDAT,  JOHN.  We  know  nothing  of  this  writer  except  as  the 
translator  of  a  French  work  that  was  lughly  popular  in  the  middle  of 
the  16th  century — 'Theatrum  Mundi;  the  Theatre  or  liule  of  the 
World,  wherein  may  be  seene  the  running  Bace  and  Course  of  every 
Man's  Life,  as  touching  Miserie  and  Felicitie,  &&,  written  in  the  French 
and  Latin  Tongues  by  Peter  Boaistuau,'  ^c  There  were  three  editions 
of  this  translation,  the  lost  and  the  most  correct  of  which  appeared  at 
London  in  1581.  Boaistuau's  work  contains  many  passages  of  quaint 
satire  upon  the  manners  of  his  age,  which  Alday  has  translated  with  con- 
siderable spirit.  (See  extracts  in  Dibdin'a  edition  of  Mora's  '  Utopia.') 
There  are  also  in  Boaistuau's  work  several  pieces  in  verse,  which  are 
also  translated  by  Alday  with  some  elegance.  (See  Bitson's  *  Biblio- 
graphia  Poetica,'  also  *  Bibliographical  Memoranda,'  Bristol,  1816.) 
Dr.  Dibdin  is  of  opinion  that  there  are  resemblances  between  particular 
passages  in  Burton's  *  Anatomy  of  Melancholy'  and  Alday's  translation 
of  Boaistuau ;  and  he  gives  a  page  or  two  in  support  of  this  opinion, 
referring  generally  to  Burton's  '  Love  Melancholy,'  which  occupies  more 
than  two  hundred  pages  of  that  remarkable  work.  Barton,  the  moat 
voracious  of  readers,  was  no  doubt  familiar  with  Alday's  book.  But 
such  supposed  general  resemblances  are  often  more  fauciful  than  real 
(Bioffrqphical  IHctumai'y  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Us^ul 
Knowledge.) 

ALDfiGRE'VEB,  HEINRICH,  a  celebrated  German  painter  and 
engraver  of  the  16th  century,  was  bom  at  Soest  in  Westphalia  in 
1502.  He  became  the  pupil  of  Albert  Diirer,  being  attracted  to  NUm- 
berg  by  the  great  fame  of  that  artist ;  and  he  imitated  his  style  so 
closely  that  he  acquired  the  name  of  Albert,  or  Albrecht,  of  West* 
phalia — ^  circumstance  which  has  misled  some  writers  ^  call  him 
Albert  Aldegrever.  There  cau  be  no  doubt  of  his  name  having  been 
Heim'ich,  or  Henry,  as  it  is  so  engraved  in  two  different  portraits  both 
executed  by  himsell  As  a  painter,  Aldcgrever  executed  little;  he 
waa  chiefly  occupied  in  engraving  his  own  designs.  His  plates  are 
generally  small,  and  are  executed  in  a  very  minute  and  laboured 
manner,  whence  he  is  reckoned  among  the  so-called  little  masters,  of 
whom  he  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished.  His  prints  are  very  nume- 
rous, exceeding  three  hundred,  and  they  bear  dates  between  1522  and 
1562,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  year  of  his  death;  it  is  how- 
ever a  mere  conjecture.  His  designs  are  conspicuous  for  the  sharp  and 
angular  lines  of  the  gothic  style ;  but  though  haxd  and  wiry,  many  of 
his  figures  display  good  anatomical  drawing.  His  subjects  are  sacred 
and  profane.  Thirteen  plates  of  the  Labours  of  Hercules  are  among 
his  very  best  works:  they  are  very  scarce.  A  print  of  the  Count 
D'Archambaud,  just  before  his  death,  killing  his  son  lest  he  should 
leave  the  paths  of  virtue  for  those  of  vice,  is  also  a  remarkably  good 
plate.  Among  the  portraits  engraved  by  Aldegrever  are  those  of 
Luther,  dated  1540 ;  Melanothon ;  John  of  Lejden,  king  of  the  Ana- 
baptists; and  the  fanatic  Bernard  Knipperdolling.  He  engraved  also 
many  designs  for  silversmiths  and  for  booksellers. 

HiB  paintings  are  in  the  same  style  of  design  as  his  engravings,  but 
they  impress,  still  more  than  his  prints,  with  the  feeling  of  the  pains 
they  cost  him :  his  colouring  is  very  &igh.  In  the  gaUe^j  at  Berlin 
there  is  a  small  picture  of  the  Last  Judgment  by  hini ;  in  the  gallery 
of  Munich  there  is  an  excellent  portrait  of  a  man  with  a  red' oeard; 
there  are  a  few  of  hia  works  at  SchleLssheim,  at  Vienna,  and  at 
Niimberg,  and  at  Soest,  in  some  churches. 

In  a  print  of  Titus  Manlius  ordering  the  execution  of  his  son, 
Aldegrever  has  introduced  an  instrument  very  similar  to  the  gtullotine 
used  by  the  terrorists  of  the  B^nch  revolution :  it  is  dated  1533. 

(Heinaken,  jyUAionnaire  de»  Artiites  dont  nov*  avovA  des  Bstampea  ; 
Baitsch,  Peintre-Oravcur,) 

ALDIW,  GIOVANNI,  nephew  of  Galvani,  the  discoverer  of  gal- 
vanism, and  brother  of  the  Gount  Antonio  Aldini,  a  distinguished 
Italian  statesman,  was  bom  at  Bologna  on  the  10th  of  April,  1762. 
From  his  earliest  years  he  showed  a  predilection  for  the  study  of 
natural  philosophy.  In  1798  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  (Janterzani, 
who  had  heea  his  own  instructor  in  physics,  in  the  university  of 
Bologna.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  active  members  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Italy,  to  the  foimdation  of  which  he  contributed ; 
and  in  1807  he  was  made  a  knight  of  the  Iron  Crown,  and  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  State  at  Milan.  Though  thus  in  favour  with  Napo- 
leon's government,  he  preserved,  like  his  brother,  his  credit  with  the 
Austrians ;  and  continued  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  patronage  and 
protection  till  Ids  death  on  the  17th  of  January,  1834.  He  left  his 
philosophical  instrumente  and  a  large  sum  in  money  to  found  a  public 
institution  in  Bologna  for  tiie  instruction  of  artisans  in  physics  and 
chemistry. 

The  most  conspicuous  merit  of  Aldini  was  his  activity  in  endea- 
Touriiig  to  render  public  sudi  discoveries  either  of  hims^f  or  others 
IS  he  conceived  likely  to  be  of  public  use.  He  was  well  acquainted 
vith  the  modem  langut^es,  fond  of  travellings  and  indefatigable  in 
eoQveying  scientific  intelligence  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other. 
The  three  pxineipal  ol:|jeot8  which  engaged  his  attention  at  dififerent 
{periods  wexio--^tna  qaa^l^  ^W  <^  galvanism,  the  discovery  of  hi^ 


illustrious  uncle ;  the  utility  of  gas,  particularly  in  the  illummation  of 
lighthouses ;  and  the  advantages  of  a  fire-proof  dress  for  persons 
engaged  i^  extinguishing  conflagrationa  Several  of  his  tr^tises  were 
publish64  in  English,  and  w^re  derived  from  observations  and  experi- 
ments made  in  England. 

ALDBICH,  HENET,  eminent  as  a  scholar,  a  divine,  and  a  musician, 
the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  the  same  name  in  Westminster,  was  \x>rn 
there  in  1647,  and  educated  in  the  collegiate  school  of  that  city  under 
Dr.  Busbv.  He  was  admitted  a  student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in 
1662,  ana  having  been  elected  on  the  foundation,  teok  his  master  of 
arte  decree  in  1669.  He  soon  afterwards  took  holy  orders,  and  obteined 
the  livmg  of  Wem  in  Shropshire ;  but  he  continued  to  reside  in  his 
college,  of  which  he  became  one  of  the  most  eminent  tutors  and  dis- 
tinguished omtvments.  On  the  16th  of  February,  1681,  he  was  instelled 
a  canon  of  Christ  Church,  and  in  the  following  May  took  the  degrees 
of  bachelor  and  doctor  in  divinity.  During  the  reign  of  James  II.  he 
was  a  consistent  and  able  champion  of  Protestantism,  both  by  preaching 
and  writing ;  and  when,  on  the  accession  of  King  William,  Massey, 
the  Roman  Catholic  dean  of  Christ  Church,  fled  his  country.  Dr.  Aldrich 
was  appointed  his  successor,  and  was  installed  on  June  17,  1689.  For 
the  remainder  of  his  life  he  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his 
station  in  the  university  with  (^ignity,  m*banity,  and  assiduity ;  he  was 
zealous  to  improve  and  adorn  his  college,  to  increase  ite  usefulness,  to 
extend  its  resources,  and  to  perpetuate  its  reputation.  In  1702  he 
waa  chosen  prolocutor  of  the  convocation,  and  closed  his  lahorious 
and  exemplary  career  at  Christ  Church  on  the  14th  of  December, 
1710. 

Himself  a  sound  and  accomplished  spholar,  he  endeavoured  by 
every  means  in  his  power  to  foster  the  love  of  classical  learning  aniong 
the  studento  of  his  college,  find  presented  them  annually  with  an 
edition  of  some  Greek  classip  whicli  he  printed  for  this  special  purpose. 
He  also  published  a  system  of  logic  for  their  use,  and  at  ms  dea^i 
bequeathed  to  his  college  his  valuable  classical  library.  Dr.  Aldrich 
was  a  proficient  in  more  than  one  of  the  arte :  three  aides  of  what  is 
called  Feckwater  Quadrangle,  in  Christ  Church  College^  and  the 
church  and  campanile  of  All  Sainte  in  the  High-street,  Oxford,  were 
designed  by  him;  and  he  is  also  said  to  have  furnished  the  p^,  oi' 
at  least  to  have  had  a  share  in  the  design,  of  the  chapel  of  Tiinity 
College,  Oxford. 

Dr.  Aldiich,  among  other  sciences,  cultivated  music  with  ardour 
and  success.  As  dean  of  a  college  and  a  cathedral,  he  regarded  it  as  a 
duty,  as  it  imdoubtedly  was  in  his  case  a  pleasure,  to  advance  the 
study  and  progress  of  church  musia  His  choir  was  well  appointed, 
and  every  vicar,  clerical  as  well  as  lay,  gave  his  daily  and  efficient  aid 
in  it.  He  contributed  also  largely  to  ite  stock  of  sacred  music ;  and 
some  of  his  sejrvices  and  anthems,  being  preserved  in  the  collections 
of  Boyce  and  Arnold,  are  known  and  sung  in  every  cathedral  in  the 
kingdom.  His  musical  taste  was  founded  on  the  best  and  purest 
models  of  church  writing — those  especially  which  Falestrina  and 
Ccuissimi  have  bequeathed  to  the  world ;  and,  in  addition  to  hisi  own 
compositions,  he  adapted  words  from  the  English  version  of  the 
Scriptures  to  many  mbvemente  from  their  masses  and  motets,  s^  task 
which  lie  executed  with  consummate  skill.  Of  these  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  a  few  only  are  in  print  or  in  use.  Nor  did  Dr.  Aldrich 
disdain  to  employ  his  musical  telente  in  the  production  of  fesl^ive  and 
social  harmony.  Catoh  slinging  wi^  m^ich  in  fashion  in  his  time ;  and 
the  well-known  catch,  '  Hark,  the  bonny  (Jhrist  Church  Bells,'  ^  his 
production. 

(Abridged  from  the  Biographical  Dictionary  of  the  Society  for  the 
D^uaion  of  Utrfal  Knowledge.) 

ALDEOVANDUS,  ULYSSES  (Aldi-wancli),  a  great  naturalist,  was 
bom  of  a  noble  family  at  Bologna,  on  the  11th  of  September,  1522. 
Ho  lost  his  father  at  the  age  of  six  years,  and  hia  mother  placed  him 
out  as  page  in  the  family  of  a  bishop.  He  occupied  this  situation 
only  a  short  time,  and  when  twelve  years  old  was  placed  with  n 
merchant  at  Bresse.  He  was  however  soon  tired  of  a  mercantile  life ; 
and  diuing  his  early  years  applied  himself  first  t«  legs!  and  subse- 
quently to  medical  i&udies.  He  travelled  much;  an^  especially  made 
botanical  collections.  In  1553  he  graduated  in  medicine,  and  m  1560 
he  was  appointed  lecturer  on  natural  history  in  tlie  oludr  yuA  had 
been  occupied  by  Luca  Ghino.  In  1568  he  succeeded  in  inducing  tho 
senate  of  oologna  to  esteblLdi  a  botanic  garden.. 

Whilst  Aldrovandus  was  thus  publicly  engaged,  in  private  he  was 
pursuing  natural  history  with  an  ardour  that  has  been  seldom 
equalled^  perhaps  never  surpassed.  This  great  object  of  his  life  was 
to  obtain  a.  knowledge  of  the  external  world,  and  to  this  olject  he 
devoted  his  time,  his  telente,  and  his  fortune  He  travelled^  much 
himself  in  search  of  objecte  of  natural  history,  and  employed  others 
to  collect  for  him.  In  this  way  he  formed  an  extensive  museum, 
which  to  this  day  remains  at  Bologna^  a  monument  to  hia  industry 
and  perseverance.  His  dried  plante  alone  occupied  8ix.ty  large  volumes. 
He  spared  no  expense  in  obtaining  the  first  arUste  of  the  day  to  make 
original  drawings  in  natural  history.  Christopher  Corioljuius  and 
his  nephew  of  Niirnbeig  were  employed  as  his  engravers.  By  these 
means  he  was  prepared  for  the  gigantic  task  of  becoming  the  histo- 
rian and  illustrator  of  all  extemaT  nature.  Tlie  first  worl^  that  be 
published,  in  1599,  on  natural  history,  was  devoted  to  birds.  His 
next  wori^  waQ  on  insecte,  in  1603i    A  third  work  oame  out  in  1606, 
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on  the  lower  animalB.  This  was  the  last  work  that  waa  pnbliahed 
during  his  lifetime.  He,  however,  left  abundance  of  materials  for 
further  works,  and  the  senate  of  Bologna,  who  had  liberally  assisted 
Aldrorandus  when  alive,  appointed  persons  to  edit  his  worka^  The 
subsequent  Tolnmes  all  appear  in  his  name,  with  the  addition  of  that 
of  the  editor:  the  only  dilTerenoe  consists  in  styling  AldroTandus 
pntridan  in  the  posthumous  volumes,  whereas  he  is  oJled  professor 
in  those  published  in  his  lifetime. 

The  great  merit  of  the  writings  of  Aldrovandus  is  their  complete- 
ness ;  their  great  fault  is  the  credulity  of  the  author.  Cuvier  says 
the  works  of  Aldrovandus  might  be  reduced  to  one-tenth  without 
iiyury,  and  BufTon  ridicules  his  oomprehensive  mode  of  treating  his 
subjects  in  the  following  language : — "  In  writing  the  history  of  the 
cock  and  the  bull,"  says  Bufion,  "  Aldrovand  tells  you  all  tiiat  has 
ever  been  said  of  cocks  and  bulls ;  all  that  the  ancients  have  thought 
or  imagined  with  regard  to  their  virtues,  character,  and  courage ;  all 
the  things  for  which  they  have  been  employed ;  all  the  tales  that  old 
women  tell  of  them ;  all  the  miracles  that  have  been  wrought  upon 
or  by  them  in  different  religions;  all  the  superstitions  regarding  them; 
nil  the  comparisons  thnt  poets  have  made  with  them ;  all  the  attri- 
butes that  certain  nations  have  accorded  them ;  all  the  representations 
that  have  been  made  of  them  by  hieroglyphics  or  in  heraldry ;  in  a 
word,  all  the  histories  and  all  the  fables  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
on  the  subject  of  cocks  and  bulla."  This  is  hardly  an  overdrawn 
picture  of  the  manner  in  which  Aldrovandus  treats  each  animal, 
plant,  and  mineral  in  his  ponderous  volumesi  But  these  works  must 
not  be  criticised  as  if  they  were  something  which  they  are  not.  They 
are  not  manuals,  outlines,  or  introductions  to  natural  history :  they 
profess  to  be  histories  of  the  subjects  on  which  thev  treat,  and  as  snd^ 
they  are  the  most  precious  storehouse  of  &ctsi,  references,  sad  obser- 
vations in  natural  histoiy  extant  Kor  are  these  works  mere  compila- 
tions. They  are  illustrated  with  many  hundreds  of  original  drawings ; 
references  are  made  to  objects  in  the  museum  of  Aldrovandus,  and  he 
has  given  the  result  of  numerous  dissections  made  with  his  own 
hand. 

Aldrovandus  regarded  objects  in  nature  more  as  individuals  than 
in  their  relations  to  each  other,  and  hence  he  made  no  progress  in 
systematic  arrangement ;  and  in  this  respect  his  works  are  not  supe- 
rior to  those  of  Aristotle  or  Gessner.  He  has  however  supplied  feusts, 
and  whatever  may  be  the  confusion  in  which  they  are  arranged,  on 
account  of  the  period  at  which  they  are  recorded,  they  still  claim 
the  attention  of  every  naturalist. 

Aldrovandus  died  on  the  16th  of  November,  1607,  in  his  eighty- 
fifth  year.  Nearly  all  his  biographers  state  that  this  event  occurred 
in  the  hospital  at  Bologna^  where  he  was  compelled  to  spend  his  last 
days  on  account  of  tiie  great  expense  he  had  been  at  in  collecting  his 
museum  and  publishing  his  works.  The  secret  archives  of  the  senate 
of  Bologna,  as  quoted  by  Fantuzzi,  proved  that  they  assisted  Aldro- 
vandus in  the  inust  liberal  manner.  They  doubled  his  salary  soon 
after  his  appointment  to  the  chair  of  natural  history,  and  when  he 
was  no  longer  able  to  lecture,  they  appointed  a  successor  but  con- 
tinued his  salary.  At  various  times  they  granted  him  no  less  than 
40,000  cit>wn8  to  carry  on  his  researches  and  publish  his  works.  He 
was  buried  with  great  pomp,  at  the  public  expense,  in  the  ^urch  of 
St  Stephen  in  Bologna ;  and  all  the  woiks  tnat  appeared  after  his 
death  were  published  under  4he  direction  and  at  the  expense  of  the 
senate.  From  these  circumstances  we  are  inclined  to  think,  that  if 
Aldrovandus  did  die  in  an  hospital,  it  may  have  arisen  from  some- 
thing peculiar  in  his  case^  and  not  from  any  want  of  public  sympathy 
or  gratitude. 

(Fantuzsi,  Memarie  deUa  VUa  Uliui  Aldrovandi;  Tocher,  AUgeok 
GeUhrtenrLexicon,  and  Adelung,  Supp.;  Carrdre,  BiblioiMque  de  la 
Midicine:  Bayle,  Historical  Diet, ;  Haller,  Bibliotheca  Botanica.) 

(Abridged  from  the  Biographical  Dictionary  of  the  Society  for  the 
Diffiuion  of  Usrful  Knowledge,) 
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ALBHAN,  MATEO.  This  celebrated  Spanish  writer  was  bom  at 
Seville,  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  He  held  an  importnnt 
office  in  the  financial  department,  under  Philip  IL,  which  he  filled 
with  honour  for  a  long  period.  Disgusted  at  last  with  the  hnnls  of 
the  courts  he  requested  his  dismissal;  and  having  obtained  it,  he 
retired  to  devote  himself  enturely  to  study.  In  1604  he  published  the 
'  Life  of  St  Antonio  de  Padua.^  We  are  ignorant  of  the  motive  or 
obiect  of  his  voyage  to  Mexico,  and  only  know,  that  in  1609  he  pub- 
lished there  an  '  Ortografia  Castellana.'  But  the  work  which  entities 
him  to  the  notice  of  posterity  is  his  '  Ghumaa  de  Alfarache,'  which  he 
published  at  Madrid  m  1599.  This  amushig  and  interesting  work  is 
a  bitter  satire  on  the  corrupted  manners  of  Spain  at  that  period. 
The  enterprising  genius  of  Charles  Y.  had  inspued  the  Spanish  youth 
with  an  smbition  for  military  glory,  and  drawn  them  off  firom  the 
cultivation  of  the  useful  arts  and  sciences.  His  successors  were  inca- 
pable of  preserving  the  immense  empire  raised  by  hYm^  and  the  huge 
edifioe  began  to  ML  already  under  his  son.  The  nation  was  then 
swarming  with  a  multitude  of  men,  who,  thiwUng  it  degrading  to  earn 
an  honest  livelihood,  did  not  scruple  to  live  by  ^hfla^fcing  and  swindling. 
This  was  the  origin  of  the  multitude  of  those  novels  oOled  'Pioarescas' 
which,  from  the  beginning  of  the  16th  to  the  latter  end  of  the  17th 
oe&turiesy  appeared  in  Spam,  intended  to  describe  the  life  and  man- 


ners of  rogues,  vagabonds,  and  beggars,  bringing  also  the  other  clasMs 
of  sodety  upon  tibe  stage,  either  as  tiieir  victims,  abettors,  or  pre- 
tectora  Aleman  seems  in  his  retirement  to  have  recnired  to  put 
ncenes,  and  to  have  set  down  the  vices,  the  follies,  and  the  hypocrisies 
of  the  more  elevated  elaases  which  he  had  witnessed,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  details  with  extraordinary  minuteness  the  tricks  and 
adventures  of  rogues  of  inferior  degree.  Guzman  is  a  worthy  follower 
of  LasariUo  de  Tonnes,  and  a  precursor  of  QU  Bias.  The  hero  ii  of 
doubtful  descent,  with  the  pnenomen  of  one  of  the  proudest  fSsmiliei 
of  Spain ;  tenderly  reared,  he  l^rows  himuself,  a  boy,  upon  the  worid; 
becomes  sueoessivelv  stable-boy,  beggar,  porter,  thi«f,  man  of  fisshion, 
soldier  in  Italy,  valet  to  a  canOnal,  and  pander  to  a  FVenoh  ambas- 
sador; is  subsequentiy  a  merchant  and  becomes  bankrupt  then  a 
student  at  tiie  university  of  Alcali,  marries,  is  deserted  by  his  wife^ 
commits  a  robbei^,  is  sent  to  the  galleys,  is  liberated,  and  then  writes 
an  account  of  his  life.  The  narrative  is  interwoven  vrith  shrewd 
maxims  and  acute  observations.  The  author  is  classed  by  Mayans 
among  the  prose  writers  best  adapted  for  the  formation  of  a  good 
Castilian  style,  and  is  named  by  him,  which  is  no  small  merit  ^^ 
Fray  Luis  de  Leoo,  Hurtado  de  Mendosa,  Cervantes,  Mariana,  aod 
Herrera,  the  great  masters  of  this  rich,  harmonious,  and  noUe 
language.  The  book  was  first  printed  in  1599,  went  through  five-and- 
twenty  editions  in  Spain,  and  was  translated  into  all  the  languages  of 
Europe;  it  appeared  in  London,  in  1628,  as  from  an  anonymoos 
translator,  for  tiie  Spanish  name  affixed,  Don  Diego  Puede-ser  (May- 
be-so),  is  evidently  assumed ;  probably  by  the  indefiittgable  Howell, 
who  was  at  Madrid  immediately  prior  to  the  date  of  its  pahUcatioiL 
(Nioolfto  Antonio,  BtUiotheca  Hiepana  Nova.) 

ALEMBERT,  JEAN-LE-ROND  D*.  On  Nov.  the  17th,  1717,  a 
new-bom' in&nt  was  found  exposed  in  a  public  market  by  the  church 
of  St-Jean-le-Rond,  near  the  cathedral  of  Notre-Dame^  at  Paris. 
This  infant  was  the  celebrated  lyAlembert,  and  from  the  place  of  his 
exposure  he  derived  his  christian  name.  How  he  obtained  his  sur^ 
name  is  not  mentioned.  He  was  found  by  a  commissary  of  police, 
and  instead  of  being  conveyed  to  the  hospitel  of  Enfans-Troav^  was 
intrusted  to  the  wife  of  a  poor  glazier,  on  account  of  the  care  which 
his  apparently  dying  state  required.  It  hss  been  supposed  that  the 
discovery,  as  well  as  the  exposure,  was  arranged  beforehand,  as  in  a 
few  days  the  father  made  himself  known,  and  settled  an  allowance  of 
1200  francs  a-year  for  his  support.  Other  accounts  state  that  the 
abandonment  was  the  act  of  the  mother,  and  that  the  father,  upon 
hearing  it  came  forward  for  the  protection  of  his  son.  This  father 
was  M.  Destouches,  commissary  of  artillery;  the  mother  was  Madame 
or  more  properly  Mademoiselle  de  Tencin,  a  lady  celebrated  for  her 
talents  and  adventures,  and  authoress  of  several  works,  in  one  of 
which,  '  Lea  Malheurs  de  1' Amour,'  she  is  supposed  to  have  given  a 
sketch  of  her  own  life.  She  was  sister  of  Peter  Querin  da  Tencin, 
Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Lyons,  and  took  the  veil  in  the  oonvent  of 
Montfleuri,  near  Qrenoble,  which  place  she  afterwards  quitted,  and 
settied  at  Paris,  where  she  became  more  celebrated  for  wit  than 
virtue.  It  vs  said  that  when  D'Alembert  began  to  exhibit  proofa  of 
extraordinary  talent  she  sent  for  him,  and  acquainted  him  irith  the 
relationship  which  existed  between  them;  and  that  his  reply  wai^ 
"  You  are  only  my  step-mother ;  the  glarier's  wife  is  my  mother." 

D'Alembert  commenced  his  studies  at  the  Collie  des  Quatra 
Nations,  at  ^he  age  of  twelve  years.  The  professors  were  of  the 
Jansenist  party,  and  were  not  long  in  discovering  the  talents  of  their 
pupiL  In  the  first  year  of  his  oourse  of  philosophy,  he  wrote  a 
commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  from  whicl^  as  Condoreet 
remarks,  they  imaging  they  had  found  a  new  Ptacal ;  and  to  make 
the  resemblimce  more  complete,  turned  his  attention  to  mathematica. 
The  attempted  parallel  probably  never  existed  except  in  the  ingenious 
head  of  the  author  of  the  'Eloge;'  for  D'Alembert  himself  informs 
us,  that  his  professors  did  their  best  to  dissuade  him  both  from 
mathematics  and  poetry,  alleging  that  the  former,  in  particular,  dried 
up  the  heart,  and  recommending  as  to  the  latter,  that  he  should 
oonfine  himself  to  the  poem  of  St  Prosper  upon  Qraoe.  They  per- 
mitted him,  nevertheless,  to  study  the  rudiments  of  mathematics,  and 
from  that  time  he  persisted  in  the  pursuit  When  he  left  college,  be 
returned  to  his  foster-mother,  with  whom  he  lived  altogether  forty 
yean,  and  continued  his  studies.  Not  that  she  gave  him  much 
encouragement  for  when  he  told  her  of  any  work  he  had  written,  or 
discovery  which  he  had  made,  she  generally  replied,  ^Vous  ne  serez 
jamais  qu'un  philosophe ;  et  qu'est  oe  qu'un  philosophe?  c'est  un  fou 
qui  se  tourmente  pendant  sa  vie,  pour  qu'on  parle  de  lui  lorsqull  n'y 
sera  plus ;"  which  we  may  English  thus,  '*  Ton  will  never  be  anything 
but  a  philosopher — and  what  is  that  but  a  fool  who  plasues  lumaelf 
all  his  life^  that  he  may  be  talked  about  after  he  is  dead  V* 

With  nothing  but  nis  income  of  1200  francs,  and  the  resource  of 
the  public  libraries  for  obtaining  those  books  which  he  could  not 
buy,  ne  gave  up  all  hopes  of  wealth  or  civil  honours^  that  he  might 
devote  himself  entirely  to  his  favourite  studiesL  Here  he  was 
dispirited  by  finding  that  he  had  been  anticipated  in  most  of  what  he 
imagined  to  have  been  his  own  dbooveries.  In  the  meanwhile  liia 
friends  urved  him  to  enter  a  profession,  to  which  he  at  last  agreed,  and 
chose  the  law.  After  being  admitted  an  advocate^  be  abandoned  this 
TOofisssion  and  took  to  physic,  as  more  oongenial  to  his  own  pumiita. 
betermined  to  persevere^  he  sent  all  his  mathematical  books  to  a 
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friend,  resolved  iliat  tbe  latter  eboald  keep  them  till  he  was  made 
doctor ;  but  he  toon  fbnnd  that  he  oonld  not  send  hie  mathematical 
gpenina  with  them.  One  book  after  another  was  begged  back,  to 
refresh  his  memory  upon  something  which  he  found  he  could  not 
keep  out  of  his  head.  At  last,  find&g  his  taste  too  strong  for  any 
prudential  consideration,  he  gave  up  the  contest,-  and  resolved  to 
devote  himself  entirely  to  that  which  he  liked  best  The  happiness 
of  his  lif(^  when  he  had  made  this  resolution,  is  thus  described  by 
himself.  He  says  that  he  awoke  every  morning  thinking  with  plessure 
on  the  studies  ik  the  preceding  evening,  and  on  the  prospect  of  con- 
tinuing them  during  the  day.  When  his  thoughts  were  called  off  for 
a  moment^  they  turned  to  &e  satlsfiustion  he  uiould  have  at  the  play 
in  the  evening ;  and  between  the  acts  of  the  piece  he  meditated  on 
the  pleasures  of  the  next  moming^s  study. 

Some  memoirs  which  he  wrote  in  the  years  1789  and  1740,  as  well 
as  some  corrections  which  he  made  in  the  '  Analyse  D^montr^ '  of 
Reynao,  a  work  then  much  esteemed  in  Fhmce,  procured  him  admis- 
sion to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  1741,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four. 
From  this  time  may  be  dated  the  career  of  honour  which  ranks  him 
among  the  greatest  benefactors  to  science  of  tbe  last  century.  We 
will  now  interrupt  the  order  of  his  life  to  specify  his  principal  works. 
In  1743  appeared  lus  'Treatise  of  Dynamics,'  founded  upon  a  general 
principle  which  afterwards  received  the  name  of  'lyAlembert's 
Principle.'  The  deductions  firom  this  new  and  fertile  source  of 
analytical  discovery  appeared  in  rapid  succession.  In  1744  he  pub- 
lished his  '  Treatise  on  the  Equilibrium  and  Motion  of  Fluids.'  In 
1746  his  'Reflections  on  tiie  General  Causes  of  Winds'  obtained  the 
prise  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin.  This  treatise  will  always  be  remark- 
able, as  the  first  which  contained  the  general  equations  of  the  motion 
of  fluids,  as  well  as  tiie  first  announcement  and  use  of  the  calculus  of 
partial  difference&  In  1747  he  gave  the  first  analytical  solution  of 
the  problem  of  vibrating  chords,  and  the  motion  of  a  column  of  air; 
in  1749  he  did  the  same  for  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  and  Uie 
nutation  of  the  earth's  axis,  the  latter  of  which  had  been  just  dis- 
covered by  Bradley.  In  1752  he  published  his  '  Essay  on  the  Resist- 
ance of  Fluids,'  a  treatiee  originally  written  in  competition  for  a  prize 
proposed  by  the  Academy  of  Berlin,  but  the  decision  of  which  was 
postponed,  sad  finally  awarded  to  a  production  which  has  not  since 
gained  any  reputation  for  its  author.  A  misunderstanding  between 
Euler  and  D'Alembert  is  asserted  by  some  French  writers  as  the 
groond  of  this  rejection,  which,  resting  on  the  well-known  character 
of  Euler,  we  must  be  permitted  to  doubt.  In  the  same  year  he  also 
edited  Rameau's  'Elements  of  Music,'  though  his  opinions  did  not 
entirely  coincide  with  that  ceI^brated  system.  In  1747  he  presented 
to  Uie  Academy  of  Sciences  his  'Essay  on  the  Problem  of  Three 
Bodies,'  and  in  1754  and  1756  he  published  '  Researches  on  Various 
Points  conneoted  with  the  System  of  the  Universe.'  We  must  com- 
plete the  list  of  his  mathematical  works  by  mentioning  his  '  Opus- 
coles,'  collected  and  published  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  in  eight 
volumes.  Though  D*Alembert  wrote  no  laxge  system  of  pure  analysis, 
the  yarious  methods  and  hints  which  are  so  richly  scattered  in  his 
phy8ioo*mathematical  works  have  always  been  considered  as  rendering 
them  a  mine  of  instruction  for  mathematicians. 

We  now  turn  to  his  philosophical  productions.  The  French  '  Enoy- 
dop^die,'  as  is  well  known,  was  commenced  by  Diderot  and  himself, 
as  editors;  and  it  is  needless  to  speak  of  his  celebrated  Introductory 
Discourse,  a  work  which,  as  Condoroet  expresses  it,  there  are  only 
two  or  three  men  in  a  century  capable  of  writing.  lyAlembert  con- 
tributed several  literary  articles ;  but  on  the  stoppage  of  the  work  by 
the  government,  after  the  completion  of  the  second  yolume,*  he 
retired  from  the  editorship,  nor  would  he  resume  his  functions  when 
permisBion  to  proceed  was  at  length  obtained.  From  that  time  he 
confined  himself  entirely  to  the  mathematical  part  of  the  work,  and 
his  expositions  of  the  metaphysical  difficulties  of  abstract  science  are 
among  the  clearest  and  best  on  record.  While  eugaged  on  this  undea> 
taking,  he  wrote  his  'Melanges  de  Philosophic,'  fta,  'Memoirs  of 
Christina  of  Sweden,'  '  Essay  on  the  Servility  of  Men  of  Letters  to 
the  Oreat^'  *  Elements  of  Philosophy,'  and  a  treatise  on  *The  De- 
struction of  the  Jesuits.'  He  also  published  translations  of  several 
psrti  of  Taeitua,  whi<di  are  admitted  by  schoiars  to  possess  no  small 
degree  of  merit.  In  1772,  when  elected  perpetual  secretary  of  the 
Aodemy,  he  wrote  the  '  Eloges '  of  the  members  who  had  died  from 
1700  up  to  that  data  His  correspondence^  and  some  additional 
pieoee^  were  published  after  Ids  death.  The  whole  of  his  works  have 
been  effected  in  one  edition  by  M.  Bastieny  in  eighteen*  Yolumes^ 
octavo,  PSris,  1805. 

In  1752  Frsdsrio  of  Prussia,  who  had  conceived  the  highest  esteem 
for  his  writings,  endeavoured  to  attract  him  to  Berlin.  D*  Alemb«rt 
refused  the  offinr,  but  in  1754  he  accepted  a  pension  of  1200  francs. 
In  1756,  throogh  the  firiendship  of  M.  lyAigenson,  then  minister,  he 
obtained  the  same  tmm  Louis  XV.  In  1755,  by  the  recommendation 
of  Benedict  XIY.,  he  was  admitted  into  the  Institute  of  Bologna.  In 
1762  CSathanne  of  Russia  requested  him  to  undertake  the  education  of 
her  son,  with  an  income  of  100,000  francs.  On  his  ^loAitniiw  the 
efler,  dw  wrote  again  to  prsss  him,  and  says  in  her  letter,  "  I  know 
that  your  refbsal  arises  from  your  desire  to  CRoltivate  your  studies  and 
year  friendsUpa  in  quiet  But  this  is  of  no  consequence :  bring  all 
?ov  friendi  inth  you,  and  I  promise  yon  that  both  you  and  they 


shall  have  every  accommodation  in  my  power."  D'Alembert  was  too 
much  attached  to  his  situation  and  his  income  of  1501.  a-year  to  accept 
even  this  princely  offer.  The  letter  of  Catharine  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  to  enter  on  the  records  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  In  1750 
Aederic  agam  pressed  his  coming  to  Berlin,  in  a  letter  in  which  he 
says,  "  I  wait  in  silence  the  moment  when  the  ingratitude  of  your  own 
country  will  oblige  you  to  fiy  to  a  land  where  you  are  already  natu- 
ralised in  the  minds  of  all  who  think."  In  1763,  when  D'Alembert 
visited  Frederic,  the  latter  again  repeated  his  ofifer,  which  was  again 
declined ;  the  king  assuring  him  that  it  was  the  only  false  calculation 
he  had  ever  made  in  his  life. 

We  now  oome  to  relate  ^e  histoiy  of  a  connection  which  ended  by 
embittering  the  last  years  of  the  Ufe  of  D'Alembert,  and  finally,  it  is 
supposed,  had  no  small  share  in  sending  him  to  his  grave.  At  the 
house  of  a  common  friend  he  was  in  the  habit  of  meeting  MUe.  de 
I'Espinasse^  a  young  lady  whose  talents  caused  her  society  to  be  sought 
by  the  ^te  of  the  literacy  world  of  Paris.  Between  her  and  D'Alem* 
bert  a  mutual  attachment  grew  up,  which  though,  as  appeared  after- 
wards,  not  vwy  strong  on  her  part^  became  the  moving  passion  of  his 
future  life.  When,  in  1765,  he  was  attacked  by  a  violent  disorder, 
she  insirted  on  beii^f  his  attendant,  and  after  his  recovay  they  lived 
in  the  same  house.  It  is  said  that  friendship  was  their  only  bond  of 
union ;  and  this  may  be  believed,  since  in  the  then  state  of  opinion, 
the  assertion,  if  untrue,  would  have  been  imneoessaiy.  The  friend- 
ship, or  love,  of  the  lady  however  found  other  ol^ects ;  and  though 
D'Alembert  still  retained  all  his  former  affection  for  her,  she  tieated 
him  with  contempt  and  unkindness.  Her  death  left  him  inconsolable; 
and  his  reflectione  upon  her  tomb,  published  in  his  posthumous  work, 
present  the  singular  spectacle  of  a  lover  mourning  for  a  mistress 
whose  regard  for  him,  as  he  was  obliged  to  admit  to  himself  had 
entirely  ceased  before  her  death.  After  that  event,  he  fell  into  a 
profound  melancholy,  nor  did  he  ever  recover  his  former  vivacity. 
His  death  took  place  October  29, 1783.  Not  having  received  extreme 
unction  it  was  .with  great  difficulty  that  a  priest  could  be  found  to  inter 
him,  and  then  only  on  condition  that  the  funeral  should  be  private. 

The  character  of  D'Alembert  was  one  of  great  simplicity,  carried 
even  to  bluntness  of  speech,  and  of  unusual  MncTolence^  mixed  with 
a  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  which  exerted  itself  openly  and  without 
scruple  upon  those  who  attempted  the  common  species  of  flattery. 
He  was  the  friend  of  Frederic  of  Prussia,  because  that  monarch 
exacted  no  servility ;  and  to  him  only,  and  two  disgraced  ministers,  of 
all  the  great  ones  of  the  earth,  did  D'Alembert  ever  dedicate  a  work. 
He  was  totally  free  from  envv.  Lagrange  and  Laplace  owed  some  of 
their  first  steps  in  life  to  him ;  though  the  former  had  settled  a 
mathematical  controversy  in  favour  of  Euler  and  against  him.  In  his 
dispute  with  Clairant  on  tbe  method  of  finding  the  orbit  of  a  comet, 
and  with  Rousssau  on  the  article  '  Calvin'  in  the  '  B^cydop^e^'  he 

Sve  his  friends  no  reason  to  blush  for  his  want  of  temper.  It  was 
B  maxim,  that  a  man  should  be  very  carefol  in  his  writings,  careful 
enough  in  his  actions,  and  moderately  careful  in  his  words;  his 
observance  of  the  lest  part  of  the  maxim  sometimes  made  him  enemies. 
The  Duo  de  ChoiMul,  when  minister,  refused  the  imited  solioitatioDs 
in  his  favour  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  for  a  pension  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Clairaut^  for  more  than  six  months,  because  he  had  said,  in 
a  letter  to  Voltaire  which  was  opened  at  the  post-offics^  '*Your 
protector,  or  rather  your  prot^g^,  M.  de  ChoiBouL"  He  oared  nothing 
for  those  in  power,  at  a  time  when  the  latter  exacted  and  obtained 
deference  in  veiy  small  matters.  Madame  de  Pompadour,  who  hated 
all  the  friends  of  Frederic,  refused  the  request  of  Marmontel  that  she 
would  employ  her  influence  with  the  kii^  in  favour  of  D'Alembert 
on  one  occasion,  alleging  that  the  latter  had  put  himseJf  at  the  head 
of  the  Italian  par^  in  music.  It  was  his  maxim  that  no  man  ought 
to  spend  money  m  superfluities  while  others  were  in  want ;  and  a 
friend,  who  knew  him  well,  declared  to  the  editor  of  his  works^  that 
^en  his  income  amounted  to  8200  francs,  he  gave  away  the  halt 
His  attentions  to  his  foster-mother,  to  the  end  of  her  life,  were  those 
of  a  son.  In  his  account  of  his  own  character,  a  ttngnlar  mixture  of 
vanity  and  candour,  written  in  the  third  person,  he  speaks  as  follows: 
"Devoted  to  study  and  privacy  till  the  age  of  twenty-five,  he  entered 
late  into  the  world,  and  was  never  much  pleased  with  itb  He  could 
never  bend  himself  to  learn  its  usages  and  language,  and  perhaps  even 
indulged  a  sort  of  petty  vanity  in  despising  them.  He  is  never  rude, 
because  he  is  neither  brutal  nor  severe ;  but  he  is  sometimes  blunt, 
through  inattention  or  ignorance.  Compliments  embarrass  him, 
because  he  never  can  find  a  suitable  answer  immediately ;  when  he 
says  fiattering  things,  it  is  always  because  he  thinks  them  "The  basis 
of  his  character  is  frankness  and  truth,  often  rather  blunt^  but  never 
disgusting.  He  is  impatient  and  angry,  even  to  violence,  when  any- 
thing goes  wrong,  but  it  all  evaporates  in  words.  He  is  soon  satisfied 
and  easily  governed,  provided  he  does  not  see  what  you  are  at ;  for 
his  love  of  independence  amounts  to  frnaticism,  so  that  he  often 
denies  himself  things  wMch  would  be  agreeable  to  him,  because  he  is 
afraid  they  would  put  him  under  some  restraint;  which  makes  some 
of  his  friends  call  him,  justly'  enough,  the  slave  of  hii  liberty."  This 
account  agrses  Ycry  well  with  that  of  his  friends. 

D'Alembert  has  been  held  up  to  reprobation  In  this  countiy  on 
aocount  of  his  religious  opinions.  But  on  this  point  we  must  observe, 
that  there  ii  a  wide  line  of  distinction  between  him  and  some  of  hk 
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oolleagtte*  in  the '  Eneyolop^die/  «neli  as  Diderot  and  Voltaire.  When 
we  blame  tibe  two  latter,  it  is  not  for  the  opioioDs  they  held  (for  which 
they  are  not  answerable  to  any  man),  but  for  their  offensiye  manner 
of  expreaeiiig  them,  tmd  the  odioua  intolerance  of  all  opiniona  except 
their  own  which  rana  through  their  writinga.  Men  of  the  beat  and  of 
the  worst  lives  appeared  to  be  equally  offensive  to  them^f  they  pro- 
fessed Christianity.  The  published  writings  of  D'Alembert  contain 
no  ezpressions  offensive  to  religion ;  they  hare  never  been  forbidden 
on  that  account,  aa  La  Harpe  observes,  in  any  country  of  Europe. 
Had  it  not  been  for  his  private  correspondence  with  Voltaire  and 
others,  which  was  published  after  his  death,  the  world  would  not 
have  known,  except  by  implication,  what  the  opinions  of  D'Alembert 
were.  On  this  point  we  will  cite  two  respectable  Catholic  authorities. 
The  Bishop  of  Jjimoges  said,  during  the  life  of  D'Alembert,  **  I  do  not 
know  him  personally ;  but  I  have  always  heard  that  his  manners  are 
simple,  and  his  conduct  without  a  stain.  As  to  his  works,  J  read  them 
over  and  over  again,  and  I  find  nothing  there  except  plenty  of  talent, 
great  information,  and  a  good  system  of  morals.  If  his  opinions  are 
not  as  sound  as  his  writings,  he  is  to  be  pitied,  but  no  one  has  a  right 
to  interrogate  his  conscience."  La  Harpe  says  of  him,  "  I  do  not 
think  that  he  ever  printed  a  sentence  which  marks  either  hatreds  or 
contempt  of  religion ;  but  we  may  cite  a  great  many  pas8W|;e8  where^ 
apparently  drawn  into  enthusiasm  by  the  heroes  of  Christianity,  he 
BpeaJca  of  them  with  dignity,  and,  what  in  him  is  even  more  strange^ 
with,  sentimentb** — **  I  kriew  D'Alembert  well  enough  to  be  able  to 
say,  that  he  was  sceptical  in  everything  except  mathematios.  He 
would  no  more  have  said  positively  that  there  was  no  religion  than 
that  there  wm  a  Qod:  he  only  thought  the  probabilities  were  in 
favour  of  theism,  and  against  revelation.  On  this  subject  he  tolerated 
all  opinions,  and*  this  disposition  made  him  think  the  intolerant 
arrogance  of  the  atheists  odious  and  unbearable." — "  He  has  praised 
MasdilloD,  F^n^on,  Bossuet,  Fishier,  and  Fleuiy,  not  only  as  writers, 
but  as  priests.  He  was  just  enough  to  be  struck  with  the  constant 
and  admirable  connection  which  existed  batween  their  fiuth  and  their 
practice,  between  their  priestly  character  and  their  virtues."  To  these 
testimonies  we  need  add  nothing,  except  to  desire  the  reader  to  turn 
to  the  part  of  the  letter  of  the  Express  Catharine  which  we  have 
quoted,  and  then  to  recollect  that  it  was  the  same  Empress  Catharine 
who  refused  a  visit  from  Voltaire,  saying,  **  that  she  had  no  Parnassus 
in  her  dominions  for  those  who  spoke  disrespectfully  of  religion." 

The  style  of  D'Alembert  as  a  writer  is  agreeable,  but  he  is  not  placed 
by  the  French  in  the  first  rank.  His  mathematioil  works  show  that 
he  wrote  as  he  thought,  without  taking  muoh  trouble  to  finish.  His 
expression  was,  "  Let  us  find  out  the  thing,  there  will  be  plenty  of 
people  to  put  it  into  shape;"  an  assertion  abundantly  verified  since 
his  time.  He  said  of  himself  that  he  had  "  some  talent  and  great 
facility."  He  Uked  the  mathematical  part  of  natural  philosophy 
better  than  any  other,  and  took  but  little  interest  in  purely  experi- 
mental researches.  Hence  he  remained  in  ignoranee  of  some  of  the 
most  striking  facts  discovered  in  his  day ;  and  when  laughed  at  on 
the  subject,  he  always  said,  '*  I  shall  have  plenty  of  time  to  learn  all 
these  pretty  things."  The  time  however,  as  Boasuet  remarks,  never 
arrived. 

Those  readers  who  would  know  more  of  D'Alembert  should  consult 
the  first  volume  of  Bastion's  edition  of  his  works. 

ALEXANDER.    [X'abis.] 

ALEXANDER  L,  son  of  Amyntss  L,  said  to  be  the  tenth  king  of 
Maoedon,  was  alive  at  the  time  of  the  great  Persian  invasion  of  Greece, 
&o.  480.  His  history,  as  far  as  it  is  known,  and  his  share  in  tiie 
troubles  of  the  Persian  wars,  are  contained  in  the  last  five  books  of 
Herodotus. 

ALEXANDER  IL,  the  sixteenth  king  of  Macedonia^  was  the  son 
of  Amyntas  IL,  and  ascended  the  throne  about  B.o.  370. 

ALEXANDER  lU.,  surnamed  the  Great,  king  of  Macedonia,  was 
the  son  of  Philip  and  Olympias,  and  bom  at  PeUia  in  the  autumn  of 
the  year  B.C.  3o6.  On  his  father^s  side  he  was  descended  from 
Caranus  the  Heraclid,  who  was  the  first  king  of  Macedonia;  his 
mother  belonged  to  the  royal  house  of  Epirus,  which  traced  its 
pedigree  up  to  Achilles,  the  most  celebrated  hero  of  the  Trojan  War. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Neoptolemns,  prince  of  the  Molossians,  and 
the  Bister  of  Alexander  of  Epirus,  who  lost  his  life  in  Italy.  The 
historians  of  Alexander  regard  it  as  a  significant  coincidence  that 
Philip  on  the  same  day  received  the  intelligence  of  the  birth  of  his 
son,  of  the  victoiy  of  his  General  Parmenio  over  the  lUyrians,  and  of 
his  own  victoiy  at  the  Olympic  games;  on  the  same  day  also  the 
magnificent  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus  was  burnt  down.  Occur- 
rences like  these  were  afterwards  thought  to  be  indications  of  the 
future  greatness  of  Alexander,  and  various  marvellous  stories  were 
fabricated,  which  were  believed  and  eagerly  spread  by  the  flatteiy  or 
the  sup^stition  of  the  Greeks,  and  readily  listened  to  by  Alexander 
himself  in  the  midst  of  bis  wonderful  career  of  conquest  Many 
persons  were  engaged  in  the  early  education  of  Alexander,  but  the 
general  conduct  of  it  was  intrusted  to  Leonidas,  a  relation  of  Olympias, 
and  a  man  of  austere  character.  Lysimachus,  an  Acamanian,  appears 
to  have  insinuated  himself  into  uie  favour  of  the  royal  faimiy  of 
Macedonia  and  qI  his  pupil  by  vulgar  flattery :  he  is  reported  to  have 
called  Alexander  always  by  the  name  of  Achilles,  and  Philip  by  that 
of  PeleuB.  About  the  time  when  Alexander  had  readied  his  thirteenth 


year,  Philip  thought  It  advisable  to  prooare  for  \m  son  the  best 
instraotor  of  the  age,  and  his  choice  fell  upon  Aristotle.  A  letter 
which  Philip  is  said  to  have  written  to  this  philosopher  on  the  ooes- 
aion  is  preserved  in  Gellius.  Under  the  instruction  of  such  a  master 
the  powerful  mind  of  Alexander  was  rapidly  developed,  and  enriched 
with  atores  of  practical  and  useful  knowledge.  With  the  view  of 
preparing  his  pupil  for  his  high  station,  Aristotle  wrote  a  work  on 
the  art  of  government,  which  is  no  longer  extant  No  royal  pnpii 
ever  had  the  advantage  of  such  a  master.  His  short  life  was  sptut  in 
gigantic  undertakings,  and  in  the  midst  of  war ;  but  tbe  results  of 
Aristotle's  teaching  are  apparent  in  all  Alexander*s  plans  for  consoli- 
dating his  empire :  his  lovs  of  knowledge  manifested  itself  to  the 
last  months  of  his  life  and  in  the  midst  of  all  bis  labours.  Hi» 
physical  education  also  was  not  neglected.  In  horsemanship  he  is 
said  to  have  excelled  all  his  contemporaries ;  and  it  is  a  well-knoini 
story,  that  when  the  celebrated  horse  Bucephalus  was  brought  to  the 
Macedonian  capital,  no  one  but  young  Aioxander  was  able  to  maoage 
him.  His  alleged  descent  from  Achilles,  and  the  flatteiy  of  those  b; 
whom  he  was  surrounded,  made  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  upoo 
his  youthful  mind ;  the  *  Iliad '  became  his  favourite  book,  and  iti 
hero,  Achillea,  his  great  modeL  Ambition  was  bis  ruling  paa^ion: 
everything  which  appeared  to  limit  the  sphere  within  which  he  hoped 
to  gain  distinction,  seemed  to  him  an  encroachment  upon  his  own 
rights.  When  intelligence  was  brought  of  his  father^a  victories,  b^- 
would  lament  that  nothing  would  be  left  for  him  to  do  :  he  refoaeu 
to  contend  for  the  prize  at  the  Olympic  games  because  he  could  no. 
have  kings  for  his  competitors.  In  the  same  spirit  he  regretted  ths: 
Aristotle  published  one  of  his  profound  works,  because  the  wisdom 
which  be  wished  to  possess  alone  was  thus  communicated  to  msDj. 
He  would  always  pudon  and  honour  an  enemy  whose  resistance  htu 
added  to  his  own  glory,  but  a  cowardly  opponent  was  the  object  of 
his  contempt 


ncfid  of  Alexander  the  Great,  enlarged,  from  n  coin  in  the  Bodleian  Librarr, 
Oxford.  The  head  is  repeated  beneath,  with  the  rererse,  showing  the  size  oi 
the  coin. 

When  Alexander  had  reached  his  sixteenth  year,  Philip  was  obligea 
to  leave  his  kingdom  to  carry  on  a  campaign  against  Bjzantium ;  and 
as  his  son  had  already  shown  extraordinary  judgment  in  public  sffisirs, 
Philip  intrusted  him  with  the  administration  df  Macedonia.  Baring 
the  absence  of  his  father,  he  is  said  to  have  led  an  army  against 
aoum  revolted  tribe,  and  to  have  made  himself  master  of  their  town. 
The  first  occasion  on  which  he  ■  specially  signalised  himself  wss  two 
years  later,  in  the  battle  of  Chanmea  (B.a  S33),  and  the  victoiy  on 
that  day  is  mainly  ascribed  to  his  courage ;  he  broke  the  lines  of  the 
enemy,  and  crushed  the  sacred  band  of  the  Thebans.  PhUip  was 
proud  of  such  a  son,  and  was  even  pleased  to  hesr  the  Maoedonisns 
call  him  their  king,  while  they  ciUled  Philip  their  generaL  Bat  the 
good  understanding  between  him  and  his  father  was  disturbed  during 
the  last  years  of  Philip's  life,  owing  to  his  father  repudiating  Olym- 
pias, and  giving  his  hand  to  Oleopatra,  the  niece  of  Attalus.  A 
reconciliation  took  place,  but  on  the  vet^  day  that  it  was  to  be  sealed 
by  the  marriage  of  Philip's  daughter  with  a  brother  of  Olympias, 
Philip  was  assassinated  (&o.  836),  and  it  was  even  report«i  that 
Alexander  was  compromised  in  the  conspiracy.  There  is  however  no 
evidence  to  prove  the  truth  of  this  report,  though  it  is  possible  that 
Alexander  at  least  knew  of  the  plot,  notwithstanding  the  severs 
punishment  which  he  inflicted  on  most  of  the  guilty  pertoos. 
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At  the  age  ot  twenty  Alezandel:  ins  thus  Buddenly  called  to  the 
throne  of  MAcedouia.  Bat  while  the  attachment  of  the  people  of 
Macedonia,  who  had  always  been  accustomed  to  look  up  to  him  with 
Admiration,  waft  secured  by  a  redaction  of  taxes  and  other  politic 
meosares,  dangers  were  threatening  on  all  sides,  and  he  had  to  secure 
by  wan  the  throne  which  was  his  lawful  inheritance.  HU  father  had 
(luring  the  last  years  of  his  life  made  extensive  preparations  for 
invading  Persia,  and  Attains  and  Parmenio  had  alreaay  been  sent  into 
Asia  with  a  force.  The  realisation  of  these  plans,  in  the  midst  of  which 
Alexander  had  growii  up  to  manhood,  and  in  which  he  had  taken  a 
most  lively  interest,  no#  devolved  upon  him ;  bat  before  he  could 
carry  them  into  eWict  it  Wilis  necessary  to  secure  his  own  dominions. 
Attains,  the  uncle  of  Cleopatra,  aimed  at  usurping  the  crown  of 
Macedonia,  under  the  pretext  of  seeuriAg  it  to  Philip's  son  by  Cleo- 
patra ;  Greece  was  stirred  up  by  Demosthenes  against  Macedonia,  and 
the  barbarians  in  the  north  and  west  were  i^eady  to  take  up  arms  for 
their  independence.  Everything  depended  upon  quick  and  decisive 
action.  Alexander  was  well  aware  of  this,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
was  determined  not  to  surrender  any  part  of  his  dominions,  as  some 
of  his  timid  or  cautious  friends  advised  him.  His  first  measure  was 
to  send  his  general,  HecatsBus,  with  a  force  to  Asia,  with  instructions 
to  bring  Attains  back  to  Haoedonia  either  dead  or  alive.  All  the 
professione  of  attachment  and  fidelity  that  Attains  made  were  of  no 
nvail ;  he  was  put  to  death,  and  his  army  joined  that  of  Parmenio, 
who  had  remained  faithful.  While  this  took  place  in  Asia,  Alexander 
marched  with  an  army  into  Greece.  Thessaly  submitted  'without 
resistance,  and  transferred  to  him  the  supreme  command  in  the  pro- 
jected  expedition  against  Persia.  After  having  marched  through  the 
pass  of  Thermopylss,  he  assembled  the  Delphic  Amphiotyons,  and 
was  received  a  member  of  their  confederacy,  and  the  decree  of  the 
Thessalians  was  confirmed  by  a  Similar  one  of  the  Amphictyona 
Advancing  into  BcDotii^  he  pitched  his  camp  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Cadmea,  the  citadel  of  Thebea  His  sudden  appearance  struck 
terror  into  the  Thebans,  Who  had  been  indulging  in  dreams  of  recover-, 
ing  their  liberty.  The  Athenians  also,  who,  pretending  to  despise 
young  Alexander,  hid  talked  much  about  war,  but  as  usual  had  made 
no  preparations  for  it,  were  greatly  alarmed  when  they  heard  of  his 
Btidden  arrival  before  the  gates  of  Thebes.  They  immediately  des- 
patched an  embassy  to  beg  his  pardon  for  not  having  sent  ambassadors 
to  the  assembly  of  the  Delphic  Amphictyons,  and  fbr  not  having 
conferred  upon  him  the  supreme  command  against  Persia  in  their 
name  also.  Alexander  received  their  ambassadors  kindly,  and  only 
required  the  Athenians  to  send  deputies  to  a  general  council  of  the 
Greeks  which  was  to  be  held  at  Corinth.  At  this  meeting  all  the 
states  of  Greece,  with  the  exception  of  Sparta,  transferred  to  the 
Macedonian  king  the  command  of  all  their  forces  against  Persia,  an 
office  which  they  had  before  conferred  upon  his  father.  The  Greeks 
overwhelmed  the  young  king  with  assurances  of  attachment,  marks 
of  honour,  and  the  meanest  flattery.  The  refusal  of  the  Spartans  to 
join  the  otiier  Greeks  did  not  make  Alexander  in  the  least  uneasy ;  he 
knew  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  them,  and  that  they  were 
without  the  power  to  give  effect  to  their  Wishes. 

After  having  thus  settled  the  affurs  of  Greece,  he  returned  in  the 
spring  of  B.C.  835  to  Macedonia,  to  put  down  an  insurrection  of  the 
northern  barbarians.  He  marched  from  Amphipolis  towards  Mount 
Haemus  (Balkan),  which  he  readied  in  ten  days.  He  forced  his  way 
across  the  mountains,  penetrated  into  the  country  of  the  Triballians, 
and  pursued  their  king  Syrmns  as  far  as  tho  Danube,  where  the 
barbarians  took  refuge  in  a  strongly  fortified  island  in  tho  river. 
Before  Alexander  attacked  them  there,  he  wished  to  subdue  the 
Getae  who  occupied  the  north  bank  of  the  river.  A  fleet  which  had 
been  sent  up  tho  Danube  from  Byzantium  enabled  him  to  cross  the 
river.  The  Getse,  terrified  at  seeing  the  enemy  thus  unexpectedly 
invading  their  territory,  left  their  homes  and  fled  northward.  Laden 
with  booty,  Alexander  and  his  army  returned  to  the  south  bank  of 
the  Danube,  where  he  received  embassies  from  the  tribes  which 
inhabited  the  plains  of  the  Danube,  and  from  king  Syrmus,  suing 
for  peace  and  alliance.  Mier  having  secured  this  frontier  of  his 
kingdom  he  hastened  against  Clltos  and  Glaudas,  the  chiefs  of  the 
lilyriana  and  Taulantians,  who  were  threatening  an  attack  upon 
Macedonia,  while  another  tribe  was  to  engage  the  army  of  Alexander 
on  his  return  from  the  north.  This  plan  however  was  thwarted,  and 
Alexander  compelled  the  barbarians  to  recognise  the  Macedonian 
supremacy. 

While  he  was  thus  suocessfoUy  engaged  with  the  barbarians  to  the 
north  and  west  of  Macedonia,  new  dangers  threatened  in  the  south. 
The  spirit  of  insurrection,  stirred  up  by  Demosthenes  and  other 
friends  of  the  independence  of  Greeoe,  had  revived,  especially  at 
Thebes,  whi<^  perhaps  sufiered  more  than  any  other  Greek  city  from 
its  Macedonian  garrison ;  and  on  the  arrival  of  a  report  that  Alex- 
ander had  lost  his  life  in  his  Illyrian  campaign,  some  of  the  Greek 
states  resorted  to  hostile  measures.  The  Thebans  expelled  their 
Macedonian  garrison  and  sent  envoys  to  other  Greek  states  to  invite 
them  to  aid  in  recovering  their  independence.  Their  summons  was 
favourably  received  by  most  of  the  Greeks,  but  they  were  slow  in 
carrying  their  resolutions  into  effect;  and  before  a foroe  was  assembled, 
tod  even  before^the  intelligence  of  Alexander  being  still  alive  reached 
Vhebea,  he  was  with  his  army  at  Onchestus  in  Boootia.     He  immedi- 


ately marched  against  Thebes,  and  attempted  a  peaoefui  reconciliation ; 
but  the  Thebans  answered  him  with  insulL  Perdiccas,  one  of 
Alexandet^s  generals,  availed  himself,  without  his  master's  command, 
of  a  favourable  opportunity  for  an  attack  with  his  own  detachment, 
out  of  which  a  general  ent^agement  arose.  Kbtwithstanding  the 
brave  resistance  of  the  Thebatu  the  city  was  taken,  and  this  event 
was  followed  by  one  of  the  most  bloody  massacres  in  atioient  history. 
The  city,  with  the  exception  of  the  citadel,  tho  temples,  and  the 
seven  ancient  gates,  was  rassed  to  the  ground ;  6000  Thebans,  men, 
women,  and  children,  were  put  to  the  sword ;  and  80,000  others  Ivere 
sold  as  slaves.  The  priests,  the  friends  of  the  Macedonians,  and  the 
descendants  of  Pindar  alone  retained  their  liberty.  Of  the  private 
dwelliugs  none  was  spared  except  the  house  of  Pindar. 

The  other  Greek  states  which  had  been  willing  to  join  Thebes,  and 
more  especially  Athens,  sought  and  obtained  pardon  from  the  con- 
queror, who  afterwards  showed  on  several  occasions  in  his  behaviour 
towards  some  of  the  surviving  Thebans  that  he  had  not  destroyed 
their  city  out  of  wanton  cruelty.  Convinced  that  tiie  fearful  fate  of 
Thebes  was  a  suflicient  warning  to  the  rest  of  Greece,  Alexander 
returned  to  Macedonia  to  devote  all  his  energy  to  preparations  for  the 
war  against  Persia.  His  friends  advised  him,  before  setting  out  for 
Asia,  to  marry,  and  give  an  heir  to  the  throne  of  Macedonia  ;  but  he 
had  already  been  too  long  prevented  from  carrying  his  Asiatio  expe- 
dition into  effect,  and  he  thirsted  for  the  possession  of  Asia.  Before 
setting  out  he  lavished  nearly  oil  his  private  possessions  among  his 
friends,  and  when  Perdiccas  asked  him  what  he  meant  to  retain  for 
himself,  he  answered,  "  Hopes."  Antipater  was  appointed  regent  of 
Macedonia  during  his  absence,  with  a  force  of  12,000  foot  and  1500 
horse.  Alexander  set  out  for  Asia  in  the  beginning  of  the  spring, 
B.O.  384,  with  an  army  of  about  80,000  foot  and  5000  horse,  which 
mainly  consists  of  Macedonians  and  Thessalians,  while  the  infantry 
consisted  o&  7000  allied  Greeks,  Thraciana,  Agrianians,  and  a  number 
of  mercenaries.  His  financial  means  were  very  small.  The  army 
advanced  along  the  coast  of  Thrace,  and  after  a  march  of  twenty 
days  reached  Sestos  on  the  Hellespont,  where  the  Macedonian  fleet 
lay  at  anchor  ready  to  convey  the  army  to  the  const  of  Asia.  This 
fleet  consisted  of  160  or,  according  to  others,  of  180  tru-emes,  and  a 
number  of  transports.  While  the  greater  part  of  the  army  landed  at 
Abydos  and  encamped  near  Arisbe,  Alexander,  accompanied  by  his 
friend  Hephoestion,  paid  a  visit  to  the  mound  which  was  believed  to 
contain  the  remains  of  Achilles,  whose  successor  it  was  his  ambition 
to  be  considered  by  his  soldiers.  As  soon  as  he  had  joined  his  army 
again,  he  began  his  march  against  the  Persians,  who,  although  they 
had  long  been  acquainted  with  the  plans  of  the  Macedoniaus,  were 
not  fully  prepared,  and  had  a  force  of  about  20;;000  horse  and  as 
many  Greek  mercenaries  stationed  near  Zeleia.  There  was  in  the 
Persian  army  a  Khodian  Greek,  of  the  name  of  Memnon,  whose 
military  talent  might  have  made  him  a  formidable  opponeut-to  Alex- 
ander ;  but  his  advice  to  retreat  before  the  Macedonians,  who  were 
scantily  supplied  with  provisions,  and  to  lay  waste  the  country,  was 
rejected  by  the  Persians,  and  they  advanced  as  far  as  the  river 
Granicus, .  in  order  to  check  the  progress  of  the  invader.  Alexander 
found  the  Persians  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  river,  and  without  listening  to  the  advice  of  his  cautious  friend 
Rurmenio,  he  boldly  forced  a  passage  in  the  face  of  the  enemy  with 
his  cavalry,  which  kept  the  enemy  engaged  until  the  infantry  came 
up.  The  discipline  of  the  Macedonians,  ^d  the  impetuosity  of  their 
attack,  broke  the  line  of  the  Persians,  who  were  completely  beaten, 
although  the  number  of  their  dead  was  not  very  great :  they  are  said 
to  have  lost  about  1000  horsemen;  but  the  mercenaries,  who,  as  long 
as  the  Persians  were  engaged  had,  by  the  command  of  the  Persians, 
been  obliged  to  remain  inactive,  were  for  the  most  part  cut  down,  and 
2000  of  them  were  made  prisoners  and  sent  to  Macedonia  to  be  em- 
ployed as  public  slaves  for  having  engaged  in  the  service  of  the 
Persians  againat  their  own  oountrymen.  Alexander  had  himself  been 
active  in  the  contest,  and  killed  two  Persians  of  tho  highest  rank ; 
after  the  victory  he  visited  his  soldiers  who  had  been  wounded.  The 
parents  and  children  of  those  who  had  fallen  in  the  battle  were 
honoured  with  privileges  and  immunities.  In  the  flrst  assault  twenty 
of  the  king's  horse-guard  {haipot)  had  fiUlen,  and  he  honoured  their 
valour  by  ordering  Lysippus  to  execute  their  figures  in  bronze,  which 
were  erected  in  the  Macedonian  town  of  Dinm,  whence  they  were 
afterwards  carried  to  Rome. 

Before  advancing  into  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor,  Alexander  wished 
to  make  himself  master  of  the  western  and  southern  coasts  of  the 
peninsula.  As  he  proceeded  southward,  nearly  all  the  towns  on  the 
coast  opened  their  gates  to  him;  and  to  show  that  he  had  really 
come  as  their  liberator,  he  established  in  all  the  cities  a  democratical 
form  of  government  Miletus  was  taken  by  storm.  In  the  mean 
time  a  Persian  fleets  consisting  principally  of  Phoenician  ships,  lay  off 
Mycale.  The  king,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  generals,  would  not 
engage  in  a  sea-fight,  but  kept  Ins  fleet  quiet  near  the  coast  of  Miletus; 
he  thus  prevented  the  Persians  from  landing  and  taking  in  water  and 
provisions,  the  want  of  which  compelled  them  to  retreat  to  Samoa. 
It  was  now  late  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  B.O.  834,  and  Alexander 
wanted  to  take  possession  of  Caria  and  the  oapital  Halioornassus. 
The  occupation  of  the  country  was  easy  enough  :  a  prinoeas  of  tho 
name  of  Ada  surrendered  it  to  him  without  resistance^  for  which  she 
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wi>  rswirded  with  tlia  titla  of  Quwn  of  Caria ;  but  HalicunuBui, 
tha  mega  of  whioh  ia  tfaa  moat  memonible  event  of  this  oampugn, 
luld  ont  to  tha  lait  under  the  comaund  of  Homnon,  bat  waa  taken. 
Aa  the  winter  wu  approachiog,  and  Alexander  bad  so  apprebeosiaD 
of  haling  to  sncDuuter  another  Peman  arm;  during  thia  sewon,  he 
allowed  bis  Hacedoniaoa  who  wished  it  to  apead  the  wiater  with  their 
familiee  in  Macedonia,  on  condition  of  their  returning  at  the  beginning 
of  nring  with  the  reinforoementa  whioh  were  to  be  levied  in  Maoa- 
donia.  A  unall  dataohment  of  the  remainder  of  tha  army,  which  had 
been  greatlj  inoreaaed  bj  the  Aaiatic  Qreeka,  was  allowed  under 
Parmanio  to  take  ap  their  winter  quaiterB  in  the  plains  of  Ljdia. 
Alexaadsr  himaelf  narohed  along  tha  coast  of  Lyoia.  From  Pbaselia 
he  ohoae  the  road  along  this  dangerous  oosst  to  Pamphjlia,  took  tha 
towDB  of  Ferga,  Side,  and  Aspeodue,  and,  farcing  his  way  through  the 
DKJontaina  of  lisidia,  whioh  were  inhabited  by  barbarous  tribea,  into 
Phrygia,  he  pitched  his  oamp  near  Gordlum,  on  the  river  Sangarius. 
Hera  he  dexterously  availed  himself  of  a  propheey  whioh  in  the  aye* 
of  the  ereduloua  made  him  appear  as  the  man  odled  by  the  Deity  to 
rule  over  Asia.  The  acropolis  of  Qordium  contained  tha  Oordian 
knot  by  which  the  yoke  and  oollars  of  the  horses  were  fastened  to  the 
pole  of  the  chariot.  The  Bovereignty  of  Asia  was  promised  to  bim 
who  ahould  be  able  to  untie  tliia  complicated  knot.  Aiter  Tainly 
attempting  to  untie  the  knot,  Aleiacder  relieved  himself  from  hia 
difficulty  by  euttiug  it^  according  to  one  account;  but  the  particulars 
□f  tba  atory  vary.  It  was  considered  however  that  he  had  fulQlled 
the  oracle,  and  the  general  opinion  waa  confirmed  by  A  storm  of 
thunder  and  lightning. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  B.a.  333,  the  varioua  detiohmenta 
assembled  at  Oordiom.  Together  with  those  who  returned  from 
their  visit  to  their  homes,  there  came  from  Uaoedonia  and  Greece 
3000  foot,  300  bone,  and  200  ThesssUans,  and  190  allies  from  £lis. 
Alexander  led  his  army  along  the  southern  foot  of  tha  P^phlagonian 
Mountains  to  Aucyra,  received  the  assurance  of  the  aubmisiian  of  the 
Faphlagonians,  and  oroasing  the  rlTer  Haiya  entered  Cappadoola. 
Satisfied  with  making  himself  master  of  the  souUi-weetem  part  of 
this  pronnce,  he  directed  his  march  soutiiward  to  the  dlioian  Gates, 
or  one  of  tbe  mountain  passes  which  led  over  Taurus  from  Cappadooia 
icto  Cilids,  and  proceeded  as  far  as  Tarsus  on  the  Cydnua.  Here  hia 
lite  was  endangered  by  a  fever  which  attacked  liim  either  in  coose- 
quencB  of  his  great  exertions,  or,  aooording  to  other  scoounta,  in 
consequence  of  having  bathed  in  the  eold  water  of  the  river  Cydnus ; 
but  the  skill  of  his  physician  Philip,  an  Acamanian,  soon  restored 
him  to  health.  The  posaeaaion  of  Cilicia  was  of  the  greatest  import- 
anoe  to  him  on  account  of  the  oommuniostion  with  Asia  Umor. 
While  therefore  Parmenio  occupied  the  Syrian  Qstea  or  pass  in  the 
south-eastern  comer  of  Cilida,  Alexander  ocmpelled  tha  western  parts 
of  the  country  to  submiaaion.  About  the  time  that  bis  conquarts  in 
this  part  were  completed,  ha  received  inteUigencs  of  king  Darius 
having  assembled  an  immense  force  near  the  Syiitui  town  of  SoohL 
The  Feraian  king  had  now  lost  the  ablest  man  in  hia  service.  Mam- 
uon,  who  after  the  taking  of  Halicamsssus  bad  fled  to  Cos,  and  with 
hia  powerful  fleet  had  gained  pouesatoa  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
jC^ean,  died  at  the  moment  when  be  waa  on  the  point  of  sailing  to 
Euboea ;  a  movement  bf  which  Alexander  would  perhaps  have  been 
compelled  to  give  up  for  the  present  all  thougbta  of  Eastern  conquest*. 
Darius  had  levied  all  the  forces  that  hia  extensive  empire  could  fur- 
nish, hoping  to  crush  tha  invaden  by  his  numerical  superiority. 
Though  ha  possessed  no  military  talent,  he  commanded  hia  own  army, 
which  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  SOO,aOOnr  (100,000  men,  among 
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dus  in  SyiUi  Darius  left  hi*  ftvonnble  poattion  in  tha  wida  plain  i^ 
Sochi,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  Amynta^  a  Greek  daaacter,  sod 
entered  the  narrow  plain  of  Issua,  east  of  tiie  llttia  river  Pioanu. 
By  this  movement  he  was  in  the  rear  of  Alexander's  amy,  who  bsd 
left  behind  him  at  Issos  those  who  were  unfit  far  further  aervioe. 
Darius  had  probably  been  led  to  this  unfortunate  step  by  the  belief 
that  the  long  stay  of  Alexander  in  Cilicia  was  tbe  ranilt  of  faar. 
The  Macedonians  at  Issus  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Penian*,  sod 
were  treated  cruelly.  Darius  now  hastened  to  attaok  Alexander, 
apprehending  that  he  might  make  his  escape ;  but  Alaiatider,  without 
waiting  for  tlu  approsA  of  Daritis,  raturnad  by  tha  sama  nwd  by 
which  he  had  oome.  The  armies  mat  in  ttia  narrow  and  nneren  plsii 
of  the  river  Finarus — a  positioa  most  un&vonnble  to  tha  unwieldy 
maasei  of  tha  Fersiana.  The  contest  began  at  day-break,  in  the 
autumn  of  tha  year  B.a.  S38.  Notwithstandmg  the  great  icoiataoce  of 
the  enemy,  especially  of  the  30,000  Greek  mareanariaa,  Alexaodei, 
towards  the  end  of  the  day,  gained  a  complete  viotory.  The  number 
of  the  slain  on  tha  part  of  the  PersUns  wa*  prodigious ;  tbe  loss  of 
the  Maoedoniana  is  stated  to  have  been  very  smalL  Aa  bood  bs 
Darius  saw  his  left  wing  routed  he  took  to  flight,  and  was  fallowed  by 
the  whole  army.  Tba  Persian  king  escaped  acroas  the  Euphrates  I7 
tba  ford  at  Tbapsacus.  Bis  chariot,  cloak,  shield,  and  bow  were  afte^ 
wards  found  iu  a  narrow  defile  througb  which  be  bad  fled ;  his 
[uothar,  Sisygambis,  bis  wife  Statira,  and  her  children,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Alexander,  who  tnated  them  with  the  utmost  laapect  and 
dalicacy.  Tha  booty  which  Alexander  made  after  this  victory  was 
very  gnat,  but  yet  was  insignificant  compared  with  the  Ueasure* 
which  Parmenio  found  at  Damasens,  whither  they  bad  been  Mined  [7 
tha  Persians  befora  they  left  the  pbun  of  Sochi. 

The  Pei^an  army  was  now  dispersed,  the  Qraek  mereenaiiea  had 
fled,  and  Asia  was  thrown  open  to  the  invader.  For  tiie  present 
Alexander  did  not  think  it  neoeaasry  to  penetrate  into  the  interior : 
he  wished  first  to  make  himself  complete  master  of  (hs  coasts  of  tho 
Mediterranean.  He  therefore  sdvaooed  into  Pbcenida,  where  all  the 
towns  opened  their  gates.  Tjn  alone,  which  was  situated  on  an  ialand 
about  half  a  mile  from  tbe  main  land,  and  was  strongly  fortiGed  by 
lofty  walls,  for  some  time  cheoked  his  progress,  and  it  was  not  till  after 
tbe  lapse  of  seven  months  {about  August  of  the  year  B.a.  332)  tJiat  he 
Buactwded  iu  taking  tho  city  by  constructing  a  causeway  to  connect 
tbe  island  with  the  continent,  and  by  tho  use  of  a  fleet  whioh  had  bem 
furnished  him  by  othar  Phnnician  towns  and  by  Cyprus.  The  cause- 
way of  Alexander  still  remains,  and  Tyre  is  now  psrt  of  the  main  land. 
The  obstinacy  of  the  Tyrions,  the  immeiue  exertion  and  eipense  which 
their  reditanoa  rendered  neeessaty,  and  the  cruelty  irith  whioh  the; 
bad  treated  tiie  Hacedonians  who  bU  into  their  hands,  wen  followed 
by  the  most  fearful  revenge :  8000  Tyrians  were  put  to  death,  and  all 
tba  rest  of  the  population  sold  Into  slavery ;  the  higheat  ms^trates 
alone  and  some  Carthaginian  ambassadors  were  spared,  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  temple  of  Hercules.  The  city  Hnail  was  not  daatti>;al, 
but  reoeived  a  new  population  oonaiating  of  Pbojniciaas  and  Cyprians; 
and  Alexander,  who  luiew  the  importanos  of  the  plaoei,  encouraged 
tha  revival  of  its  commertia  and  prosperity. 

During  the  siege  of  Tyre,  Darius  had  sent  to  Alexandw  with  pro- 
posals ofpeaoe,  but  the  humiliation  of  the  Persian  king  only  couvinoed 
Alexander  of  his  weakness.  All  the  proposals  of  Darius  were  rejeclad 
with  the  declaration  that  the  Persian  king  mnst  petition  and  ^ipesr 
in  pataoQ  it  he  wished  to  oak  for  favour.  During  1^  siege  of  Tyre, 
Alexander  had  alao  made  ezcursjnos  with  separate  detachments  of  liis 
army  against  other  towns  of  Syria  and  soma  Arab  tribes  about  the 
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paid  a  Tint  to  Jenualem,  where  he  wonMpped  and  saerifioed  in  the 
Temple,  and  was  made  acquainted  with  an  ancient  prophecy,  that  a 
king  of  Qzeece  ahonld  conquer  the  kmg  of  Peraia.  But  this  long 
episode  in  Joaephns  is  not  supported  hj  any  other  testimony.  In 
the  same  autumn  Alexander  besieged  the  strong  town  of  GfaBE^  near 
the  Bouthem  frontier  of  Syria.  It  was  vigorously  defeiKled  for  two 
months  by  the  Persian  commander  Batia,  ai^  did  not  surrender  until 
nearly  all  the  garrison  had  fallen.  Alexander,  who  had  himself  been 
severely  wounded  during  the  siege,  sold  the  inhabitants  as  davea^  and 
zepeopled  the  town  with  Syrians  from  the  neighbouring  country. 

The  last  province  of  Persia  on  the  coasto  of  the  Mediterranean  that 
now  remained  was  E^gypt  In  seven  days  Alexander  manned  with  his 
anny  from  Qaaa  tiirough  the  desert  to  the  gates  of  Pduaium,  on  the 
nor^-eastem  frontier  of  E^mt,  where  he  found  the  fleet  at  anchor, 
with  which  PhoBDioia  and  Cyprus  had  supplied  him.  The  Persian 
aatmp  of  Egypi^  having  no  means  of  defence^  surrendered  to  Alex- 
ander without  striking  a  Uow.  The  Egyptians  themselvea^  who  had 
always  hated  the  oppressive  rule  of  the  intolerant  Persians,  were  little 
inclined  to  take  up  arms,  and  gladly  surrendered  to  the  invader,  who 
justified  their  confidence  in  him  by  the  raatoration  of  several  of  their 
dvil  and  religious  institutions  which  the  Persians  had  suppressed. 
The  Qreeks,  of  whom  great  numbers  resided  in  £gypt^  may  also  have 
helped  the  matter.  After  having  paid  visits  to  Heliopolis  andMempluB, 
he  Bailed  down  the  Oanopio,  or  most  western  branch  of  the  Nue,  to 
the  Lake  of  Marea,  and  here  he  founded,  on  a  strip  of  banen  hmd| 
the  dty  of  Alexandria,  which  still  exists  as  a  flourishing  place  of  tnde. 
The  place  was  judidoualy  selected  for  the  purpose  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean tnde  on  the  one  sid^  and  the  communication  virith  the  Bed 
Sea  through  the  Nile  on  the  other.  After  the  foundations  of  tiie  new 
city  were  laid,  Alexander  marched  along  the  coast  to  Par»tonium,  and 
thence  in  a  southern  direction,  and  through  ihe  desert  to  the  renowned 
oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon  in  the  oasis  now  called  Siwah.  THiat  may 
have  induced  him  to  risit  this  sacred  island  of  the  desert  is  only  matter 
of  conjecture ;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  waa  the  desire  to  see 
his  wishes  respecting  the  sovereignty  of  the  world  aanctioned  by  the 
oracle  of  Jupiter  Anunon,  and  thus  to  inspire  his  soldiera  with  con- 
fidence ;  or  it  may  be  that  the  visit  was  connected  witii  the  foundation 
of  Alexandria,  and  had  a  commerdal  object,  as  Ammonium  was  the 
centre  of  a  ccmsiderable  inland  trade.  Whatever  his  wishes  may  have 
been,  Alexander  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  results  of  his  visit : 
there  was  a  report  that  the  oracle  had  declared  him  the  son  of  Jupiter 
Ammon,  and  promised  him  the  sovereignty  of  the  world;  a  report 
i^ch  must  have  been  of  incalculable  advantage  to  Alexander  with 
his  soldiers  and  the  inhabitants  of  Asia.  After  having  richly  rewarded 
the  temple  and  its  priests,  he  returned  to  Memphis,  according  to  Aris- 
tobulns,  by  the  same  road  by  which  he  had  gone;  but  according  to 
Ptolemseus  he  took  the  shortest  way  acroes  the  desert 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  B.O.  381,  after  having  received  fresh  rein- 
foroementii  from  Macedonia  and  Greece,  Alexander  set  out  on  his 
march  towards  the  interior  of  Asia.  He  visited  Tyre,  from  whence 
be  marched  to  the  Euphrates,  which  he  crossed  at  tiie  ford  of  lliap- 
sacus.  From  Thi^Macus  his  march  was  in  an  eastern  direction,  across 
the  plain  of  Mesopotamia  towards  the  river  Tigris,  in  the  direction  of 
Gaugamela,  a  distance  of  no  less  than  800  xniles  from  Memphis. 
Darius  had  again  assembled  an  immense  army,  the  amount  of  wMch 
ii  stated  at  1,000,000  mfimtry,  40,000  horse,  200  chariots  with  scythes, 
and  about  15  elephants.  He  had  chosen  a  favourable  position  in  the 
plains  of  Qaugamela,  east  of  the  Tigris,  on  the  banks  of  the  smaU 
liver  Bumadus.  After  having  allowed  his  soldiers  four  daya^  rest, 
Alexander  moved  in  the  night  against  the  enemy,  whom  he  found 
drawn  up  in  battle  array.  On  a  morning  of  the  month  of  October, 
in  the  year  B.a  881,  the  battle  which  put  an  end  to  the  Persian 
monarchy  began.  Some  parts  of  the  Persian  army  fought  courage- 
oosly,  and  the  Macedonians  sustained  some  loss :  but  when  Alexander, 
by  an  impetuous  attack,  nucceeded  in  breaking  the  centre  of  the  Peraian 
army,  which  was  commanded  by  Darius  himself  the  king  took  to 
flight^  and  was  followed  by  his  army  in  utter  confusion.  Alexander 
pursued  the  fugitives  as  far  as  Arbela  (Erbil),  about  fifty  mHea  east 
of  Qaugamela,  where  he  found  the  treasures  of  the  king,  and  got  an 
immense  booty.  Darius  fled  through  the  mountainous  country  to 
Scbatana  (Hamadan).  The  loss  of  vie  Persians  on  this  day  is  said  to 
have  been  enormous :  that  of  the  Macedonians  is  stated  to  have  been 
very  inconaiderabla  It  now  only  remained  fbr  Alexander  to  subdue 
the  Persian  satraps  whose  provinces  had  not  yet  been  conquered,  and 
who  continued  fiathful  to  their  king.  In  accomplishing  this  he  was 
greatly  asaisted  by  the  policy  that  he  adopted ;  he  promised  to  leave 
the  satraps  who  would  submit  in  poeaession  of  their  former  power, 
with  the  exception  of  the  military  command,  whidi  was  given  to 
HaoedoniansL  The  attachment  of  the  people  was  gained  in  another 
way.  Alexander,  elated  by  his  sucoasa,  began  to  surround  himself 
with  all  the  pomp  and  splendour  of  an  eastern  king ;  he  respected 
the  religion  and  customs  <^  his  new  subjeeta,  and  protected  them  from 
the  oppresaion  to  which  they  had  long  been  subjected.  From  this  time 
a  great  change  is  manifest  in  the  character  and  conduct  of  Alexander. 
He  exeraaed  no  control  over  his  passions;  he  conunited  aots  of 
craelty  and  eKceas  sooh  as  are  common  with  eastern  despots.  But  he 
did  not  sink  into  indolence :  active  occupation,  both  mental  and  physical, 
tamaioed  now  as  before  the  only  element  in  which  he  could  existb 
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From  Arbela,  Alexander  marched  southward  to  the  andent  dty  of 
Babylon,  which  opened  its  gates  without  resistance ;  and  he  gained 
the  good-will  of  the  people  by  ordering  the  temple  of  Bdus,  which 
had  been  damaged  by  the  Persians,  to  be  restored,  and  by  sacrificing 
to  the  god  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Ohaldaans.  After  a  short  stay 
there  he  set  out  for  Susa  (Sub)  on  the  Ghoan^MS  (Ken^,  or  more  pro- 
perly Kerkhah),  whidi  he  readied  after  a  march  of  twenty  days,  and 
where  he  found  immense  treasures,  which  had  been  accumulated  in 
this  andent  capitaL  The  Macedonians,  following  the  example  of  their 
master,  plunged  into  the  enjoyment  of  the  pleasures  of  this  wealthy 
dty ;  and  the  more  readily,  as  they  had  hitherto  been  exposed  to  aU 
kinds  of  hardship,  with  scarcely  any  interval  of  repose.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  year  Alexander  left  Susa  for  Persepolis,  tiie  original  aeat  of 
the  PenLan  kinf^s,  and  where  many  of  them  were  buried.  The  road 
which  he  took  is  described  thus :— He  first  marched  towards  the  river 
Pantigiis  (Karoon),  and  thence  along  the  valley  of  Bam-Hormua  to 
the  mountam  pass  now  called  Eak-i-Sifid,  which  forms  the  entrance 
into  Persia  Proper.  After  having  met  with  some  resistance  at  this 
spoi^  he  took  Persepolis  by  surprise,  so  that  none  of  tiie  treasures  were 
carried  awav  before  his  arrival.  To  avenge  the  destruction  of  the 
Greek  temples  b^  the  Penians,  Alexander,  contrary  to  the  advice  of 
his  friend  Parmenio,  set  fire  to  the  palace  of  Persepolis,  and  part  of 
it  was  burnt  down.  According  to  another  account  he  was  instigated 
to  this  act  of  madness  l^  Thfus,  an  Athenian  courtesan,  during  the 
revdzy  of  a  banquet  Immense  ruins  (Tdul-Minar)  still  point  out 
the  ate  of  this  andent  city;  but  its  complete  destruction,  which  is 
usually  ascribed  to  Alexander,  bdoogs  moat  probably  to  a  much  later 
period.  After  a  stay  of  four  months,  during  whidi  he  subdued  Perais 
and  several  of  the  neighbouring  mountain  tribes,  he  left,  as  he  had 
done  at  Babylon  and  Susa,  the  country  under  ^e  administration  of 
a  Persian  satrap.  Early  in  the  year  B.a  880  he  began  his  march  on 
Ecbatana,  where  Darius,  on  seeing  that  Alexander  after  the  battle  of 
Qaugamela  turned  to  the  south,  had  collected  a  new  force  with  which 
he  hoped  to  maintain  himaelf  in  Media.  But  while  he  was  expecting 
rdnforoements  from  the  Scythians  and  CSadusians,  he  was  surprised  by 
the  tidings  of  Alexander's  arrival  on  the  frontiers  of  Media.  Unable 
to  maintain  his  ground,  Darius  fled  through  BhagsB  (Bey,  near  Tehran), 
and  the  mountain  pass,  called  the  Caspian  gates  (the  Mbun  moun- 
tains), to  his  Bactrian  provinces.  After  a  short  stay  at  Ecbatana, 
where  he  dismissed  his  Theaaalian  horse  and  other  allies  who  had 
served  thdr  time^  with  rich  preaenta,  Alexander  hastened  after  the 
frigitive  king ;  but  on  reaching  the  Caspian  gates  he  was  informed  that 
Daiius  had  been  made  a  prisoner  by  his  own  satrap,  Bessus.  The 
Maoedonians  continued  t^dr  pursuit  with  great  rapidity  through  the 
arid  deserts  of  Parthia,  and  when  they  were  near  upon  Beeaus  and  his 
asBodates,  who  were  unable  dther  to  make  a  stand  against  Alexander 
or  to  carry  their  victim  any  fiirther,  the  traitors  wounded  the  king 
mortally,  left  him  near  a  place  called  Hecatompyloa,  and  dispersed  in 
various  directions.  Darius  died  before  Alexander  came  up  to  tiie  apot. 
Moved  by  the  nusfortunes  of  the  Persian  king,  Alexander  coveted  the 
body  witii  his  own  doaky  and  sent  it  to  Persepolis  to  be  buried  in  the 
tomb  of  hia  ancestors. 

From  this  moment  Alexander  was  in  the  undisputed  possesuon  of 
the  Persian  empire :  all  the  aatraps,  who  had  hitherto  been  fdthf ul  to 
their  king,  now  seeing  that  reaistanoe  had  become  hopdess,  submitted 
to  Alexander,  who  knew  how  to  value  their  fidelity,  and  he  rewarded 
them  for  it.  Bessus,  who  had  escaped  to  Baotria,  assumed  under  the 
name  of  Artaxerxes  the  title  of  king,  and  endeavoured  to  get  together 
an  army.  Alexander  marched  into  Hyrcania,  where  the  Qreeks  who 
had  served  in  the  army  of  Darius  were  asaembled.  After  some  nego- 
dation  Alexander  induced  them  to  surrender ;  he  pardoned  them  for 
what  was  past,  and  engaged  a  great  number  of  them  in  his  service ; 
but  some  Lacedaamonians  who  had  been  sent  as  ambaasadora  to  Darius 
by  their  government  were  put  into  chains.  At  Zadracarta,  the  capital 
of  the  Psrthian%  the  dte  of  whidi  is  unknown,  Alexander  spent  fifteen 
days;  after  which  he  proceeded  along  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
great  salt  desert  towards  the  frontier  of  Aria,  wldch  submitted  to  him. 
He  left  this  province  in  the  hands  of  its  former  satrap,  Satibarzahes, 
and  marched  farther  east  towards  Bactria ;  but  he  was  soon  called 
back  by  the  news  that  Satibarsanes  had  revolted,  had  formed  an  alli- 
ance with  Beasus,  and  had  destroyed  the  Macedonians  who  had  been 
left  in  his  province.  In  order  to  secure  his  rear,  Alexander  hastened 
back  with  almost  incredible  speed,  and  in  two  days  surprised  the 
faithless  rebd  in  his  capital  of  Artaooana.  The  satrap  took  to  flighty 
and  Alexander,  after  having  appointed  a  new  governor*  instead  of 
returning  on  his  former  road  to  Bactria,  thought  it  more  expedient  to 
secure  the  south-eastern  part  of  Aria.  After  a  march  through  an 
almost  impassable  country — ^to  ascertain  the  precise  road  is  imposdble 
— he  took  poesosdon  of  the  countries  of  the  Zarangsa,  Drangss^  Dragoge, 
and  other  tribes  on  the  bankB  of  the  river  Etymandrus  (Helmund), 
which  flows  into  the  Lake  of  Aria  (Zerrah).  During  his  stay  at 
Prophthasia,  the  capital  of  the  Drangn,  things  occurred  which  showed 
the  altered  character  of  Alexander  in  the  light  in  which  we  are  only 
accustomed  to  see  an  oriental  despol  Philotas,  the  son  of  Alexander's 
friend  Phimenio,  was  charged  witii  having  formed  a  conspiracy  against 
tiie  life  of  the  kmg.  He  was  accused  by  Alexander  before  a  court  of 
Macedonians :  distmot  proof  was  not  produced,  though  circumstantial 
evidence  seemed  to  warrant  the  tmth  of  the  chaige.    Philotaa  was 
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tartmed,  confMsed  the  orime,  Mid  was  put  to  death.  So  far  all  mi»ht 
be  joat :  bat  Parmeoio,  who  waa  then  with  a  part  of  the  army  at 
F.ff^fa^p«.  to  guard  the  treasures  eonyeyed  thither  from  Persis,  was 
likewise  pot  to  death  by  the  command  of  Alexander,  apparently  only 
beoaose  Alexander  feared  lest  the  father  might  avenge  the  death  of 
his  eon.  Some  other  Maoedooians  charged  with  having  taken  part  in 
the  conspirBoy  of  Philotaa,  and  Alexander,  son  of  Aeropus,  were  also 
put  to  death.  These  ooourrenoes  alto  show  the  state  of  fiaeling  that 
began  to  aprsad  among  the  Macedonians  in  the  anny.  They  must 
have  felt  grieved  at  their  king  abandoniaf?  the  customs  of  their  native 
lend,  and  their  grief  was  increased  by  envy  and  jealousy  as  they  saw 
the  Persians  of  rank  placed  by  Alexander  on  the  same  footing  with 
themselves. 

From  Prophthasia  the  army  advanced  probably  up  the  river  Etyman- 
dma  through  the  country  of  the  Ariaspians  into  th»t  of  the  Araohoti, 
whose  oonqueet  completed  that  of  Aria.  The  detail  of  this  campaign 
is  unknown,  but  it  is  evident  that  Alexander  must  have  had  to  contend 
with  extraordinary  diffioultiee.  On  his  march  towards  the  mountains 
in  the  north  he  founded  a  town,  Alexandria,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
the  modem  Candahar.  He  was  now  separated  from  Bactna  by  the 
Immense  mountains  of  the  Paropamisus,  the  western  ranges  of  the 
Hindoo  Goosh.  Alexander  crossed  these  lofty  mountains,  which  were 
covered  with  deep  snow,  and  did  not  even  supply  his  army  with  ire- 
wood.  After  fourteen  days  of  great  exertions  and  sufferings  the  army 
reached  Drapaaca,  or  Adrapsa,  the  first  Bsctnan  town  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  Paropamisus.  Bactria  submitted  to  the  conqueror  without 
resistance,  for  as  soon  as  Besaus  had  heard  of  the  approach  of  Alex- 
ander ha  had  fled  across  the  Oxns  to  Nautaca  in  So^iana.  Here  he 
was  overtaken  and  made  prisoner  by  PtolemsBUs,  the  son  of  Lagus,  and 
was  broogbt  by  Alexander  before  a  Penuan  court,  which  condemned 
him  to  death  aa  a  regicide. 

In  the  month  of  Ifay  or  June,  B.a  329,  Alexander  with  his  whole 
army  Grosaed  the  river  Oxua»  whic^  seems  to  have  been  swelled  by  the 
melted  snow  of  the  mounljune,  as  Arrian  states  that  its  breadth  was 
about  six  stadia.  Boats  or  rafts  could  not  be  constructed  for  want  of 
materials,  and  the  passage  was  effected  in  the  spaoe  of  five  days  by 
means  of  floats  made  of  the  tent-skins  of  tiie  soldiers,  filled  with  light 
materisls  Previous  to  crossing  this  river,  Alexander  sent  home  those 
iiaeedoniana  and  Thessalian  horsemen  who  were  no  Ipnger  fit  for 
aenrioe.  When  he  reached  the  northern  bank  of  the  Oxns  he  directed 
his  course  to  Msracanda,  the  modem  Samarcand,  then  the  capital  of 
Sogdianiu  After  several  engagemente  with  the  warlike  inhabitants  of 
that  province,  he  advanced  as  far  as  the  river  Jaxartas  <Sir),  which  he 
meant  to  make  the  ficnntier  of  his  empire  against  the  Soyihiana 
QfTopoIis  on  the  Jaxartes  waa  taken  by  stom ;  and,  to  strike  terror 
into  the&ythians,  he  crossed  the  river,  defeated  the  Soythian  cavalry, 
and  puTHued  tiie  enemy  until  his  own  army  became  exhausted  in 
thoae  dry  steppes,  and  began  to  suffer  from  thirst  and  the  unv^hola- 
some  water  of  the  oounA^.  After  founding  a  town,  Alexandria,  on 
the  Jaxartes,  whidi  was  to  be  a  frontier  fortress  against  Soythia,  he 
returned  to  Zariaspa,  where  he  spent  tlw  winter  of  829  and  S28. 
During  the  winter  months  he  received  various  ftn^Vfimfff  fiom  distant 
tribes,  and  reinforcements  for  hie  army,  which  bad  been  somewhat 
dinuniabtfd  by  the  gamaons  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  leave  in 
sevenl  plwa.  During  thia  aame  winter  Alexander  gave  another 
proof  of  hiB  nngoveroable  passion  by  the  murder  of  Clitus.  Arrisn 
remafka  that,  among  other  Asiatic  enstoma,  the  king  had  adopted  the 
Fenian  fiMbion  of  hard  drinking,  while  the  miserable  flatterers,  by 
whom  he  was  sauronndad,  enoouraged  his  vanity  by  exalting  him 
above  the  demigods  and  heroea  of  Greece.  GlitiM,  who  was  drunk 
himself,  had  the  boldness  and  imprudence  to  deny  Alexander's  claim 
to  BOflh  extravagant  honours,  and  the  furious  king,  whom  bis  attend- 
ants were  unable  to  restrain,  pierced  his  friend  throu^  with  a  javelin 
on  the  spot  Unavailing  honours  to  the  dead,  and  hitter  remorse  on 
the  part  of  the  mnrderer,  were  the  natural  termination  of  this  tragical 
story. 

In  the  apiing  of  B.a  328  Alexander  again  marched  into  fiogdiana 
across  the  liver  Oxus,  near  a  spot  which  was  msiked  by  a  fountain  of 
water  and  a  fountain  of  oil  Sogdianaabonnded  in  mountain  fortresses, 
and  Alexander  had  to  take  them  before  he  could  be  said  to  have  pos- 
session of  the  country.  As  the  winter  in  those  regions  is  too  cold  for 
military  operations^  he  took  up  his  winter  quarters  at  Nautaca.  Jn 
the  following  spring  he  renewed  his  attacks  upon  the  mountain  for- 
tresses, and  in  one  of  them,  which  waa  situated  upon  a  steep  and  almost 
inaboesuble  rook,  and  was  compelled,  or  rather  fri^tened,  into  a 
surrender,  Alexander  made  Oxyartes,  a  Bactnan  prince,  and  his 
beautiful  daughter  Roxaoa,  his  priaonem.  Alexander  was  o^tivated 
by  the  beauty  of  Roxanay  and  made  her  hii  wife,  to  the  great  delight 
of  his  eastern  subjects.  After  having  reduced  all  the  strongholds  in 
Sogdiana,  he  returned  through  Bactria  and  acroas  the  Hindoo  Oooah 
to  Alexandria  in  Aria,  which  he  reached  after  a  march,  it  is  said,  of 
ten  days.  Daring  the  eoaning  winter  nejw  i^ymptoms  of  the  dissatis- 
faction of  the  Maoedoniana  with  their  king  showed  themselvcii  While 
he  waa  making  preparations  for  an  expedition  to  India,  the  plan  of 
which  he  had  been  maturing  for  ^e  last  two  years,  a  conspiracy  was 
formed  against  him,  in  which  even  those  individuals  took  part  who 
had  before  been  hia  most  contemptible  flatterers,  as  Callisthenes  of 
Olynthuai    Hennolaus  was  at  the  head  of  ik^  and  in  oox^unotion  with 


a  number  of  the  royal  pagea  a  plan  waa  formed  for  murdering  tho 
king.  But  the  conspiracy  was  discovered,  and  Caliiathenes  snd 
Hennolaus  vrith  his  young  associates  were  put  to  death. 

The  time  for  his  Indian  expedition  had  now  come,  as  all  the  cod- 
quered  countriea  continued  obedient  to  their  new  master.  Late  is 
the  spring  of  B,o.  327,  he  set  ont  from  Alexandria  in  Aria  with  u 
army  of  about  120,000  men,  of  whom  about  40,000  Macedooisu 
fornied  the  nuoleua.  IPtolemaus  md  Hephssation  were  sent  a-faead  mth 
a  strong  detachment  to  quake  a  bridge  of  boats  across  the  river  IndoL 
Alexander  and  his  firmy  marched  to  a  plaoe  called  Cabura,  which  was 
henceforth  eaUed  tf  icsea,  crossed  the  rivers  Choaapea  and  Qyrsos,  sod 
on  hia  road  took  Aomos,  another  nu>untain  fortreas,  notwithsundiog 
the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  besieged.  He  then  crossed  t^e  Indoi, 
probably  a  little  north  of  the  modem  place  called  Attock,  where  the 
river  ia  very  deep,  and  about  a  thousand  feet  wide.  It  must  have 
been  early  in  the  year  326  when  Alexander  entered  India,  or  ratW 
that  part  of  it  whioh  is  now  called  the  Panjab,  that  is,  the  Hts 
fiivers. 

His  march  towards  the  Indua  had  not  been  aocompUahed  withoat 
vaiioua  atruggles  with  the  mountain  tribes »  while  on  the  other  hand 
several  Indian  ohiefa,  such  as  Taxiles  of  Taxila,  welcomed  him  with 
rich  presents  and  surrendered  their  cities.  In  this  manner  Alexander 
got  possession  of  Taxila,  the  largest  place  between  the  Indus  and  the 
Hydaspes,  Alexander  proceeded  from  Taxila  to  the  river  Hyda^pes 
(now  Behut^  or  Bedusta),  whither  the  boats  which  had  been  used  on 
the  Indua  had  been  conveyed  by  taking  them  in  pieoea.  On  the 
Hydaspes  he  met  a  moit  readute  enemy  in  the  Indian  king  Porus,  who 
possessed  the  whole  country  between  the  Hydaspes  and  Aceaiuea,  and 
was  hostile  to  Taxiles,  wluch  circumstance  seems  to  have  induced 
Taxiles  to  surrender  to  Alexander  and  make  him  his  friend.  On 
reaching  the  Hydaspes  Alexander  perceived  the  immpnse  army  of 
Porus  drawn  up  in  battle  array  on  the  opposite  bank.  The  river  was 
much  swollent  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  posaibiiity  of  crosaiug  it. 
But  Alexander  contrived  to  cnoss  it  unobserved  with  a  detachment 
of  his  troops  and  with  his  invincible  cavalry  in  a  place  aomewhat  above 
the.pajt  where  Porua  waa  posted.  Porus  began  the  attack  with  bis 
best  troops,  200  elephants  «ad  300  war  ohariots.  But  Alexander,  who 
was  superior  in  cavalry,  drove  back  upon  their  infantry  the  Indian 
cavalry,  whioh,  as  well  as  the  elephants,  had  been  placed  in  front  of 
their  lines ;  and  these  were  thrown  into  utter  oonf usion.  After  a  hard 
struggle  Alexander  gained  a  complete  victory,  in  which  the  Indians  are 
said  to  have  lost  23,000  men,  and  among  them  tbeir  best  generdda  and 
two  sons  of  Porus.  The  war  chariots  were  destroyed,  and  the  elephants 
partly  killed  and  partly  taken.  The  loas  of  the  Macedonians  is  esti- 
mated by  Arrian  so  low  that  it  is  scarcely  credible,  and  we  are  probably 
justified  in  preferring  the  statement  of  Diodorua>  according  to  whom 
the  Macedonians  lost  upwards  of  1200  foot  and  300  horsemen.  Poros 
was  anuNig  the  last  who  fled  from  the  field :  he  waa  taken  by  the 
soldiers  of  Alexander,  who,  full  of  admiration  at  his  courage,  not  only 
restored  to  him  his  kingdom,  but  increased  it  considerably  afterwards, 
in  order  to  make  him  a  faithful  vassal  But  by  this  means  he  excited 
a  jealousy  between  Taxiles  and  Porua. 

After  this  victory  Alexander  stayed  thirty  days  on  the  Hydaspei, 
where  he  celebrated  sacrifices  and  games,  and  founded  two  towns,  one 
on  each  bank  of  the  Hydaspes ;  that  on  the  western  bank  was  called 
Buoephala,  in  honour  of  Ins  famous  war-honM,  and  the  other  Kicsca, 
to  commemorate  the  victory  over  Porus.  Hereupon  the  army  advanced 
towards  the  third  river  of  the  Panjab,  the  Acesines  (Chenaub),  which 
waa  crossed  in  boats  sjod  on  akins.  Alexander  then  traversed  the  barren 
plain  between  the  Acesines  and  Hydraotes  (Ravee),  the  latter  of  which 
rivers  he  likewise  crossed  to  attack  a  new  enemy.    But  the  second 
Porus,  who  ruled  over  the  country  between  these  two  rivers,  had  fled 
acroas  the  Hydraotes  on  the  approach  of  Alexander,  and  his  dominions 
were  given  to  the  first  Porus.    Alexander  thus  met  with  no  obstacle 
until  he  reached  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Hydraotes.  Here  the  Catbisi, 
the  meet  warlike  of  the  Indian  tribes,  made  a  most  resolute  resistance. 
Their  army  was  stationed  on  an  eminence  in  their  capital  Sangala, 
which  was  surrounded  by  walls  and  a  triple  line  of  waggons;  but 
this  fortress  waa  taken,  and  the  power  of  this  brave  tribe,  whose 
descendants  some  modem  travellers  have  supposed  that  they  have 
discovered  in  the  modern  Kattia,  was  broken,  and  their  territory 
was  divided  among  those  Indian  tribes  which  had  auboitted  without 
reaiBtanca    Alexander  had  now  pressed  forward  aa  far  as  the  river 
Hyphaeii  (Qaira),  ju»d  the  reports  of  a  rich  country  beyond  it  offered 
a  temptation  to  cross  thia  river  also.    But  his  exhausted  army  did  not 
feel  the  strength  of  the  temptation.    The  troops  had  auffored  so  much 
from  the  inosasant  toil  and  marches  through  barren  and  hostile  coun- 
tries, and  their  hopes  and  expectations  had  ao  frequently  been  dis- 
appointed, that  they  were  determined  to  proceed  no  farther,  and  neither 
persuasion  nor  threats  could  induce  them  to  mova-    Alexander  at  hut, 
adviaed,  aa  he  said,  by  the  aigna  of  the  sacrificcj^  determined  not  to 
lead  his  army  farther.    Twelve  gigantic  towers  were  erected  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hyph«9is  to  mark  the  limits  of  his  adventures.    He 
returned  aoro83  Uie  rivers  which  he  had  pasaed  before  in  a  western 
direction  ea  far  aa  the  Hydaspea,  and  the  whole  country  between  this 
river  and  the  Jyphasis  was  given  to  the  brave  Ponw^  who  thus  becamt; 
the  moat  powerful  prince  of  India. 
On  reaching  the  Hydaspes  the  army  did  not  warcii  ijuther  west^  as 
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Alexander  wished  to  oonquer  the  oountry  around  the  Indus  and  to 
explore  the  course  of  the  river  down  to  its  mouth*  This  had  been 
his  plan  when  he  crossed  the  Hydaspes  for  the  first  time,  and  he  had 
accordingly  givon  orders  to  build  a  fleet  on  the  Hydtepes,  for  which 
there  were  then,  as  there  are  now,  abundant  materials.  On  his  arrival 
a  great  numbdr  of  ships  were  ready  for  sailing,  and  after  a  short  time 
their  number  was  increased  to  1800,  or,  aooording  to  others,  to  2000. 
In  the  beginning  of  November,  b.c.  826,  the  army  be^  to  move. 
Alexander  himself  embarked  in  the  fleet  with  about  8000  men,  under 
the  admiral  Nearohua,  who  commanded  the  ship  in  which  the  king 
sailed.  The  remainder  of  the  army  was  divided  between  Cisterus 
and  HephsBstion,  the  former  of  whom  led  his  forces  along  the  right, 
and  the  latter  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  The  tribes  through 
whose  territory  the  army  passed  submitted  without  resistance,  except 
the  MaUi,  whom  Alexander  hastened  to  attack  before  they  were  fully 
prepared.  Tlieir  greatest  and  best  fortified  place — perhaps  the  modem 
Moultauy  or  Malli-than^was  taken  by  an  assault,  m  which  Alexander 
himself  wae  severely  wounded.  This  accident  threw  tiie  army  into 
the  greatest  consternation ;  but  he  was  soon  restored,  and  the  rest  of 
the  MaUi  sent  envoys  with  offers  to  recognise  his  sovereignif .  The 
sabmisnon  of  the  Indian  tribes  south  of  the  MaUi  took  pliu)e  without 
any  difficulty.  When  the  army  reached  the  point  where  the  four 
united  rivers  join  the  Indus,  he  ordered  a  town,  Alexandria,  and 
dockyards  to  be  built^  which  were  garrisoned  by  some  Thracians  under 
the  satrap  Philip,  to  keep  the  country  in  subjection.  After  having 
rainforced  his  fleet,  he  sailed  down  the  Indus,  and  visited  Sogdi,  where 
he  likewise  ordered  dockyards  to  be  bttili»  All  the  Indian  chiefe  on 
loth  sides  of  the  river  submitted.  Musicanus,  one  of  them,  was 
seduced  by  the  Brahmins  to  revolt^  but  he  was  taken  nod  put  to  death. 
All  the  important  towns  that  fell  into  the  conqueroi^a  hands  received 
gairiflona. 

Before  Alexander  reached  the  territory  of  the  Prince  of  Pattala, 
who  submitted  without  a  blow,  about  the  third  part  of  the  army  was 
aent,  under  the  command  of  Craterus,  westward  through  the  oountry 
of  the  Arrachoti  and  Drange  into  Carmania.  At  Pattala,  the  apex 
of  the  Indian  delta,  Alexander  built  a  naval  station,  and  then  sailed 
down  the  western  branch  of  the  river  into  the  Indian  Ocean,  a 
voyage  which  was  not  without  danger  on  account  of  the  rapid  changes 
of  the  tides.  He  then  also  explored  the  eastern  branch  of  the  river 
as  well  as  the  delta  inclosed  by  the  two  arms.  The  end  he  had  in 
view  was  the  establishment  of  a  commercial  communication  by  sea 
between  India  and  the  Persian  Qulf.  For  this  purpose  he  ordered 
dockyards  to  be  built,  wells  to  be  dug,  and  the  land  round  Pattak  to 
be  cultivated.  Pattala  itself  was  garrisoned.  Kearchus  now  received 
orders  to  sail  with  the  fleet  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  through  the 
nnknown  ocean  to  the  Persian  Gkdf  [Nkabohus],  while  Alexander 
moved  &om  Pattala,  in  the  autumn  of  825,  and  took  the  nearest  road 
to  Persia  through  the  country  of  the  Arabitse  and  Oritte,  whose  prin- 
cipal town,  Rambacia,  he  extended  and  fortified.  After  having 
appointed  a  governor  he  proceeded  towards  Gedrosia  (Hekran).  As 
the  army  advanoed,  the  country  became  more  barren  and  desolate,  and 
the  roads  were  almost  impassable.  The  march  through  the  arid  and 
Mndy  desert  of  QedttMia  in  the  buming  heat  of  the  sun,  while  water 
and  provisions  were  wanting,  surpassed  all  the  difficulties  and  soffer- 
iDgs  which  the  army  had  hitherto  experienced.  Alexander  did  eveiy- 
thing  in  his  power  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  his  men,  but  during 
rixty  days  of  exhaustion  and  disease  a  considerable  part  of  the  army 
perished.  After  unspeakable  suffisrings  they  at  last  reached  Pura. 
Here  the  soldiers  were  allowed  a  short  rest,  and  then  proceeded  with- 
out any  difficulty  to  Carmana  (Kirman),  the  capital  of  Carmania, 
where  Alexander  was  joined  by  Craterus  with  his  detachment  and 
the  elephants.  Boon  after  Nearchus  also  landed  on  the  coast  of 
Carmania  near  Harmoaia  (Ormus).  The  king,  delighted  with  the 
Buccesa  of  his  bold  enterprises,  offered  thanks  and  sacrifices  to  the 
sods,  and  rewarded  his  men  by  festivities  and  amusements. 

After  a  short  stay  Nearchus  continued  his  voyage  along  the  coast 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates;  Hepbeostion  led  the 
greater  part  of  the  army,  the  beasts  of  burden,  and  the  elephants 
along  the  sea-coast  to  Persis ;  and  Alexander,  with  his  light  infantry 
and  his  horseguards,  took  the  nearest  road  across  the  moontains  to 
Piaaigadae,  the  burial-place  of  the  great  Cyrus.  His  tomb  had  been 
plundered  by  robbers,  and  the  body  thrown  out  of  the  golden  coffin. 
Alexander  ordered  the  body  to  ble  restored  to  its  place  of  rest^  and 
the  damage  of  the  tomb  to  be  repaired  by  skilful  artists.  After 
having  paid  this  honour  to  the  dead,  he  went  to  Persepolis,  where  he 
is  said  to  have  felt  bitter  remorse  at  seeing  the  destruction  which 
he  had  caused.  As  few  had  expected  that  Alexander  would  return 
from  his  Indian  expedition,  some  of  the  Persian  satraps  had  during 
bis  absence  oppressed  their  provinces.  The  Persian  governor  at 
PenepolJA  was  put  to  death,  and  the  Macedonian,  Peucestas,  was 
appointed  in  his  stead,  who,  by  adopting  the  manners  of  the  Persians, 
gave  great  satia&otion  to  the  people.-  From  Persepolis  Alexander 
marched  to  Susa  on  the  Choaspes,  in  &o.  324.  Here  the  army  was  at 
length  allowed  to  rest  and  recover  from  their  fatigues,  which  the  king 
made  them  forget  by  brilliant  festivities.  All  the  governors  who  had 
misconducted  themselves  during  his  absence  wer^  severely  punished, 
and  after  tlds  waa  over,  he  began  the  great  work  of  consolidating  the 
ttnion  between  the  Western  and  Eastern  world  by  intemuurriagea. 


The  king  himself  set  the  example,  and  took  a  second  wife,  Barsine, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Darius,  and  according  to  some  authorities,  a 
third,  Parysatis,  the  daughter  of  Ochua  About  eighty  of  his  tfeneiaU 
also  received  each  an  Asiatio  wifci  who  was  assigned  by  the  kmg,  and 
Hephttstion,  the  dearest  friend  of  Alexaader,  received  another  daughter 
of  Darius,  that  their  chil^iren  might  be  (tf  the  same  blood.  About 
10,000  other  Macedonians  chose  Persian  women  for  their  wites,  with 
whom  ihey  received  rich  dowries  from  the  king.  These  marriages 
were  celebrated  with  the  most  brilliant  festivi^  and  amusements 
that  Greek  taste  and  ingenuity  could  devise.  Another  step  was  also 
taken  towards  establishing  a  union  between  Europeans  and  Asiatics. 
The  Asiatics,  who  had  hitherto  been  regarded  as  an  inferior  race,  and 
only  served  as  auxiliary  troops  in  the  army  of  Alexander,  wera  now 
trained  and  armed  in  the  European  fiwhion  :  they  were  otganised  in 
separate  regimenta,  and  partly  incorporated  with  thost  of  the  Mace- 
donians, and  placed  on  an  equality  with  them.  This  policy  was  wise 
and  necessary ;  for,  not  to  mention  more  obvioua  reasons^  Macedonia 
must  at  that  time  have  been  neariy  exhausted  by  the  frequent  nIu- 
£Drcements  sent  into  Asia.  While  he  was  thus  engaged  in  Persia, 
Alexander  did  not  neglect  his  plans  for  the  extension  ot  commerce; 
he  made  the  rivers  Eulteus  and  Tigris  more  suitable  for  navigation  by 
removing  the  bund%  or  mssses  of  masonry,  by  which  the  current  of 
the  water  was  impeded,  for  the  purpose  of  inrigation.  To  carry  Ids 
plans  into  effect,  and  to  gain  a  clear  view  of  the  matter  himself,  he 
sailed  down  the  Eulous  and  returned  up  the  Tigris  as  Ikr  as  Opis. 

The  Macedonians  were  dissatisfied  with  the  new  arrangements 
which  Alexander  had  made  in  the  army,  and  also  With  his  conduct : 
he  seemed  to  despise  the  customs  of  hUi  forefathen*  They  only 
waited  for  an  opportunity  to  break  out  in  open  rebellion.  ThJs 
opportunity  was  offered  in  824,  during  a  reriew  of  the  troops  at  Opis, 
when  Alexander  expressed  his  intention  to  dismiss  the  Macedonians 
who  had  become  unfit  for  further  service^  which  they  took  as  an 
insult  He  succeeded  however  in  quelling  the  mutiny,  partly  by 
severity  and  partly  by  prudence,  and  at  last  a  solemn  reconciliation 
took  place,  and  10,000  Macedonian  veterans  were  honourably  sent 
home  under  the  command  of  Craterus,  who  at  the  same  time  was  to 
take  the  place  of  Antipater  as  governor  of  Macedonia,  while  Antipater 
was  to  come  to  Asia  with  fresh  reinforcements.  Soou  after  the 
departure  of  these  veterans  Alexander  paid  a  visit  to  Ecbatana,  and 
while  in  the  autumn  the  festival  of  Dionysus  (Bacchus)  was  cele- 
brated there,  his  friend  Hephsestion  died:  an  event  which  caused 
Alexander  the  deepest  grief,  and  is  said  to  have  thrown  him  into  a 
state  of  melancholy  from  which  he  never  recovered.  Hephssstion's 
body  was  conveyed  to  Babylon,  and  buried  there  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  the  friend  of  Alexander.  Soon  after  the  king  with  his  army  like- 
wise marched  to  Babylon,  and  on  hia  way  tiiither  he  endeavoured  to 
dissipate  his  grief  by  warring  with  the  Cosssri,  a  race  of  mountaineers, 
whom  he  nearly  extirpated.  Before  he  reached  Babylon,  there 
appeared  before  him  ambassadors  from  the  remotest  parte  of  the 
world  to  do  homage  to  the  conqueror  of  Asia  Among  other  nations 
of  Western  Europe  the  Komans  also  are  said  to  have  honoured  him 
with  an  embassy :  and  there  is  indeed  nothing  surprising  in  this,  for 
at  that  time  the  name  of  Alexander  must  have  been  ffrniliar  to  aU 
nations  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  borders  of  China. 

On  the  arrival  of  Alexander  at  Babylon  vast  plans  of  conquest^  and 
the  establishment  of  useful  institutions  in  his  new  dominions,  occu- 
pied him,  and  he  seems  now  more  than  ever  to  have  required  active 
occupation.  His  next  object  was  the  conquest  of  Arabia;  and  to 
open  the  navigation  from  the  Persian  Gulf  round  the  Peni;isula  of 
Arabia  into  the  Red  Sea.  This  conquest^  according  to  some  aocounts, 
was  to  be  followed  by  expeditions  against  Africa,  Sicily,  Italy,  and 
Iberia.  Babylon,  as  the  centre  between  the  Western  and  Eastern 
world,  was  chosen  for  the  capital  of  this  gigantic  empire,  and  prepara- 
tions were  made  to  restore  the  andenb  splendour  of  the  city.  But 
Alexander's  body  sank  under  the  exertions  which  were  required  for 
the  superintendence  of  his  great  preparations,  oombined  with  excesses 
in  which  he  is  said  to  have  endeavoured  to  forget  his  grid  At  the 
end  of  May  B.o.  328,  he  was  attacked  by  a  fever  which  terminated 
his  life  in  the  course  of  eleven  days.  Alexander  died  at  the  early  age 
of  thirty-two  years,  after  a  reign  of  twelve  years  and  eight  months, 
during  which  he  had  extended  his  empire  from  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  eastern  tributaries  of  the  Indus.  He  died 
without  having  declared  his  successor,  which  was  probably  owing  to  his 
having  lost  the  power  of  speech  during  the  last  days  of  his  illness. 
He  gave  his  seal-ring  to  Perdiccas;  but  this  may  have  meant  no  more 
than  that  Perdiccas  should  be  regent  during  the  minority  of  the 
lawful  heir;  Roxana  was  pregnant  at  the  time  of  Alexander's  death. 
His  body  was  embalmed,  and  in  b.c.  321  it  was  conveyed  to  Memplus, 
and  thence  to  Alexandria.  A  sarcophagus  now  in  tiie  British  Museum, 
which  was  brought  over  from  Alexandria^  has  been  called  the  sarco- 
phagus of  Alexander,  but  without  sufficient  evidence. 

Alexander  belongs  not  to  the  history  of  Macedonia  only.  Ifrom  the 
borders  of  China  to  the  British  islands  in  the  West,  his  name  appears 
in  the  history  of  the  early  poetry  of  every  countiy.  In  Asia  he  is 
still  the  hero  of  ancient  times ;  and  the  t^es  of  the  great  exploits  of 
Iskander  are  even  now  listened  to  with  delight  hv  the  people  of  Asia. 
As  a  military  commander  he  had  great  merit.  His  movements  were 
rapid  and  well  directed.    He  knew  what  might  be  noglected,  and 
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what  mint  be  Mtompluhad,  bafore  hs  aodd  stfalj  adnnos.  VTbta 
the  luwieldy  nuMm  of  the  armj  of  Daiiui  mra  onoe  biokra,  oon- 
fuaioniiiiut  follow;  and  aooocdingly  io  hU  campugiw  he  made  great 
hm  oI  hit  iiTGBiiUMe  csraln,  that  tra  to  wbioh  be  mHslj  owed  all 
bii  Tiotoiiea.  He  ooold  adapt  himaelf  to  all  dnomatanoea,  h«  wm 
narBT  deflment  in  rtMon**,  and  tlw^t  readj  to  ajail  hiniMlfof  e*«^ 
oppoctani^.  Hia  oonquaBta  made  a  laaUiig  bnprandon  upon  Aaia 
and  Afiioa;  and  ahbougb  hia  emiHTB  ma  diamembaied  after  hia 
deatli,  the  Greek  ooloniea  he  had  founded  long  aorriTed  him.  Ftam 
the  mina  of  hia  empire  Qred  kingdoma  were  formed  aa  fu  •»  India, 
and  maintained  ttumMlTea  for  oentnriea.  New  fielda  were  opened  to 
■cience  inddiuoiery  ;  and  to  him  it  i«  owing  tliat  Eaatem  Aaia  beoame 
aooeanblo  to  Buropeaa  enterpriae. 

There  a  waiael;  an  andent  writer  after  the  time  of  Alejiander 
from  whom  eome  information  reapecting  him  nuj  not  be  collected 
Many  of  fail  oantampocarieB  and  eompaaioDa  wrote  of  hi>  life  and 
exploits,  bat  all  these  original  woAa  are  loab  The  biograpUn  of 
Ateiaoder,  a*  that  by  Plutarch,  Atrian,  Curtini,  and  what  ia  told  of 
him  in  Diodorua  and  Jnatin,  are  compilatioiu  derived  from  earlier 
■onroea.  The  moat  important  and  most  biutwortby  work  for  the  lile 
of  Alexander  ii  ihs  '  Ezpeditfon  of  Alexander,'  by  Arrian,  who  pro- 
feaies  to  follow  the  acoounta  of  PtolenUBua,  the  son  of  Lagus,  and  of 
Ariatobulua  of  Canandna,  and  who  u  hiTumlf  ■  careful  and  judiciona 

(From  the  Biographieal  DittioKory  of  Ou  SoeUlv  for  lAe  J>ifiihM 
t(f  Uffid  SnoKUdgi.) 

ALEXANDER  I.,  aomamed  BALAS^  or  BoKAqi,  reigned  aa  Une  of 
Syria  Irom  B.O.  ISO  to  US.  Aoeording  to  some  aothoritiea,  Alei- 
aoder  took  his  Rnmame  from  hie  mottier  Bala  or  Balls.    Others  r^iird 
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by  PtolenMV,  eaoped  into  AraUa,  where  he  wm  ntnidaced  bj  n 
AiaUan  ehieftun,  in  the  town  of  Abaa,  wbioh  was  afMrmrda  called 
Hotho  ('bie  death').  DeoMtrina  II,  •omamed  Kikator,  thai  aaaeoded 
the  throne  of  Syria. 

Juatin  (xzxT.  12)  atataa  that  BalM  waa  tbe  original  naina  by  which 
Alexander  waa  known  doling  tba  pcdod  of  his  printe  Ufa.  Be  i» 
called  by  Sbabo  Balai  Alexandroa       '       "  ""' 

be  nMd  by  him  at  ■ynoajmona  « 
than  are  many  lilTer  and  oomer  ooi 

who  occupies  the  tiiregnHmd  wtUi  a  modins  on  bar  hasd, — an  indick- 
tion  of  hie  eabordioalioD  to  this  prood  woman. 

ALEXANDER  IL,  ZEBINAS,  or  ZEBIN^US,  reigned  orer  a 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Syria  from  B.a  1S8  to  133.  The  inhabitantarf 
Apames,  Antiooheia,  and  some  ottwr  dtias,  diigusted  with  the  tyiaoay 
of  DenMtrioa  IL,  requested  Ptotemnoa  niysooD  to  appoliit  aootbcr 
king.  PtolaauMis  Mut  Uicm  ilia  son  of  a  hrokar,  PratanAua  of  Alex- 
andria, whom  he  lepntanted  aa  having  been  adopted  by  Anlioebitf 
"'  '         *"  .      ■      .     <    ^^  name  Alaxander;  but  tbe  people 

it  one,'  from  a  report  that  he  bad  beea 


kingdom  firmly  eataUishsd,  raftaed  the  si 

who  now  enooQE^ed  Antiodina  TUL,  the  am  «f  Dametrioa  IL 

Zabinas  was  in  hit  turn  de&ated  by  the  Egyptian  army,  and  retreated 


of  Jupiter.  Expelled  by  the  people  of  Autiooh  from  th>dr  dty,  and 
deaerted  by  his  troops,  he  sndeaTonred  to  escape  on  boeid  a  small 
Teasel  into  Qreeoe,  but  was  taken  bj  a  pirate,  eiid  delirered  into  the 
bands  of  Ptoletnasn^  who  put  him  to  death.  The  Britiah  Hoaaum 
contains  nlrer  and  copper  oolns  of  Alexsnder  Zelnnss. 


I  title  dgnifying  lord  < 

idee,  being  exiled  to  Rho.  ._   ., 

ander,  who  was  of  low  Idrlh,  to  feign  himsdf  a  too  of  Antiodins 
Epiphanaa,  and  to  claim  as  auch  the  right  of  saooeeding  him.  The 
Roman  senate,  to  rerenge  themeehea  on  Demetrius,  acknowledged 
Uie  pretender  on  hia  appearing  at  Rome.  The  ediot  in  his  fatoar 
induoed  Arieratbea,  king  of  Cappadooia,  Ptolenumi,  end  Attains 
IL,  king  of  PetgamuB,  to  tend  troops  to  ssaist  him.  Many  dis- 
contented Syrians  joined  his  army.  Dametrina  I.,  as  wall  as 
Alexander  ^lae,  endeanmred  to  obuin  the  aupport  of  Jonathan, 
the  Haccabee,  who  headed  at  that  time  the  JawUi  patriota.  Jona- 
than embraoed  the  party  of  Alexander,  who  conferred  upon  him  the 
high  prieathood,  styled  him  trimi  of  the  king,  and  presented  him 
witil  a  porpla  robe  and  a  diadem.  Alexander  Balaa  haring  been 
de&at^intbe  Sret  battle,  152,  receiTed  ninforcementa  and  gained 
a  decisiTe  TietoiT  in  the  year  160.  Demetrius  L,  who  was  wounded 
h?  an  anow,  perished  in  a  swamp.  Alexander  ^laa  then  motmted 
the  throne  of  ^ria,  and  married,  at  Ptolemaia,  Cleopatra,  a  daughter 
of  Ptolenuoos  Philometor  When  Balaa  oonaidBrod  hia  government 
anffidently  estahliehed,  be  left  tbe  oam  of  adminiatntion  to  hia 
favourite  Ammosioa,  in  order  to  enjoy  wftiiout  rMttsint  a  luxuiioua 
life.  Ammonina  put  to  death  thoBe  members  of  the  royal  family  of 
the  Baleucidn  whom  he  oould  get  into  his  power,  but  there  still  lived 
in  tbe  islsnd  of  Cnidat  two  tons  of  the  Uat  king,  the  elder  of  whom, 
Demetrius  IL,  landed  m  CUida,  whilst  Hie  governor  of  C^leeyria, 
ApolloniuB,  rebelled  against  Balaa  in  the  year  B.C.  148.  ApoUontua 
WM  beaten  by  Jonathan,  btit  Balaa  hinuelf  was  obliged  to  mamh 
agunst  Demetrius  IL    Ptolemeent,  who  had  apparently  come  to  sasiat 


r  embraced    the  eanse  of  D«molriua,  after 
io  mutder  him.    Balaa,  being  defeated 
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crown.  Taking  advantage  <il  the  diatuibaucaa  in  Syria,  he  attaokad 
Ptolemaia  (Acre^,  which,  with  some  other  ciUee,  had  made  itat^  inde- 
pendent, Tlie  inhabitantt  oalled  Ptolenutoa  Lathyrua,  of  CVpni^  to 
their  aadatanoe,  by  whom  AlexandarJaniueuswssbaataaai  the  banks 
of  the  Jordan,  and  Palsatina  horribly  ranged.  ontU,  by  the  aid  of 
Cleopatn,  the  mother  of  Lathymi,  Alexander  waa  enabled  to  npA 
hia  enemy.  Alexander  than  oonquered  Oasis  burned  the  ci^,  and 
maaascgad  the  inhabitanta  wbo  luid  joined  Uie  par^  of  IiaUiyiiM. 
Jannmia  ambiaoed  the  party  of  the  Saddooaaa ;  and,  of  ooom^  waa 
hated  by  the  Phariaees  and  by  the  people.  On  the  Feast  «f  Taber- 
naclea,  after  being  pelted  by  the  peopla  with  lmaon%  and  insnHod  by 
their  opprobrioue  hmgnage,  he  caused  BOOO  men  to  be  nt  down,  and 
in  future  proteoted  himaelf  by  a  body-guard  of  Libyana  and  Pisidians. 
Having  lost  his  army  in  an  unfortunate  expedition  against  the  Ara- 
bians, the  Pharisees  made  an  insarreotion,  and  euried  m  for  aix  jaaci 
a  civil  war  agaiast  the  king,  in  which  60,000  Jem  an  said  to  have 
perished.  The  rebela,  supportad  by  the  Aiabiut,  Iba  MoaUta^  and 
by  Dametrio*  EukEsroa,  oompelled  Alezsoder  to  eacapa  into  the  moun- 
tains. But  a  part  of  the  auxiliariea  coming  over  to  the  king'a  par^, 
he  wet  now  enabled  to  onub  the  rebels ;  snd  to  gratify  his  Tengeanae, 
he  arudSed  on  one  day  800  of  the  most  distinguished  cantiTea.  Ilieir 
wives  and  children  ware  mssasared  before  their  eyea ;  whilst  tiie  king 
dined  with  his  wives  in  sight  of  the  Tiotima.  On  amount  of  this 
cruelty  he  was  aumamed  'the  Thncion.' 


y/--/  ?  •  Jl  •»•  1  i 
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he  sltoiild  do  to  make  thaiu  quite  oonteiit  I  "  Dis,"  thej  replied.  He 
did  die  at  tlie  aitge  af  Ragaln,  in  Qeraaena,  in  oomeqnenoe  of  hii 
gluttony,  io  the  9701  ;eu  o7  hia  reign.  He  bad  two  «on>  ;  but  left 
the  goTemmeat  to  his  iridow.  (Joeeph., 'Archealog.,'xii>-o- l^lt><) 
Thera  ii  a,  Bmall  oopper  coin  of  Jannaus  in  the  Britiah  Huseuis,  but 
the  Samaritan  inaoripUon  between  the  raya  of  the  stan,  mantionecl  by 
othara,  ia  not  diaeeniiUe.  (Compare  Bayeri  '  Viudida  Mum.  Hebr,' 
pUt«,  fig.  C)  Theie  ia  another  coio  eitant,  wkloh  ahowa  that  Jona- 
than WW  bta  Hebrew  name,  and  that  Alexander  was  the  name  aatumad 
by  him  according  to  the  prsTalent  custom. 

ALEXANDBK,  a  son  of  king  Ariatobulus  IL,  and  gnudton  of 
Jannmoa,  waa  taksn  captive  in  Judna  by  Fompeeoa,  who  intended  to 
ezliibit  him  with  hia  father  and  brather  in  hia  Mumph  at  Rome. 
AJeiandar  escaped  on  the  jouniej,  and  retnnied  to  Judaa,  where  he 
raised  on  army  of  10,000  foot  and  l&OO  hone  to  sttaok  Hyrcuiiu,  who 
biii  been  appointed  by  Pompnas  to  goTcm  Judna.  Alexander  took 
several  castua  in  the  mountains;  but  Hynanus  imploring  t^e  assist- 
aace  of  the  Romans,  Marcos  Antonius,  who  was  sent  by  Qabiuius, 
XoTemor  of  Syria,  defeated  Alexander  Dear  Jenualam,  b.0.  GT,  and 
bedeged  him  in  Alexandrian,  a  small  town  with  a  fine  oMtle,  about 


nod  pat  into  fouon,  Alexander  ones  more  took  up  arms,  oonqusred 
Judna,  put  many  RMuans  to  deaUi,  and  besieged  the  rest  in  Oariiin, 
lint  his  army  of  S0,000  men  was  fimtlly  defeated  by  Qabiniui,  in  a 
battle  near  Monnt  Tabor,  in  which  10,000  Jews  perished.  Alexander 
at  last  fell  into  the  handa  of  Hetellus  Soipio,  and  was  beheaded  at 
Antioch,  in  the  year  h-d.  49. 

ALEXANDER  POLYHISTOB.    [POLlBistoa.] 

ALEXABDEB  8BTERDSL    [Sbterds.] 

ALEXANDER  L,  one  of  the  earliest  bishops  of  Rome,  suoceeded 
ETariatua  about  the  beginning  of  the  2nd  osntniy  of  our  era,  but  the 

ALB^^3BR  IL,  a  Hilaoate,  aoeoeeded  Miobolaa  IL  in  106L 
This  was  at  the  beginiuDg  of  the  dilute  betwaen  the  Me  of  Borne  and 
the  emparon  of  Ctarmany,  oonesming  tbo  inveslitnraL  The  imperisl 
party  aaoemUed  a  oondavs  at  Basl^  where  they  elected  Cadabns, 
bish!^  of  I^nD%  who  took  tlw  name  of  Honorius  II.  Cadalona  was 
tak<D  prisc«tw,  and  confined  in  tha  caatle  of  St  Angelo  at  Rom^  and 
Alexander  was  gsnenlly  aekuowledged  w  pope.  Hediedin  lOTS.aad 
was  suooeeded  W  Qngoi]r  VIL 

ALKXAK  DER IIL,  Cardinal  Rinaldo  of  Sisoa,  aoooMded  Adrian  IV. 
in  1169.  Hia  hmg  pontificate  of  twenty-one  yeaia  was  agitated  by 
wan  against  the  cmpaor  Frederick  L,  and  l^  *  aaUsm  in  the  ohnrab, 
during  whieh  tluM  snaaewire  sntipoiiiM  wtra  ndsed  in  omdtitai  to 
Alexander.  The  latter  took  part  with  the  Lombard  sIUm  in  tiisir 
struggle  against  Ftederiok.  [Frbdxkiox  L,  BiKBaBona.]  At  Isat 
pease  was  autde,  and  Alexander  was  luuTenally  acknowledged  as  p^^M 
He  held  a  great  ooondl  in  the  Lateran  palaoe  in  1180,  when  adecretal 
was  passTiT  that  two-thirds  of  tha  eaidioal*  should  be  teqoisite  to 
make  an  election  valid.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1181,  tod  was  suooeeded 
by  Ludos  IL  Alexander  took  part  with  Tbomss  k  Becket  in  his 
contest  with  King  Haniy  IL,  and  Eanouised  him  after  ha  had  beco 
murdered. 

ALBXAKDBR  IV.,  of  Anagni,  suooeeded  Innooent  IT.  in  ISM. 
He  inherited  the  ambition,  but  not  the  talents  of  bis  predeoesaor. 
He  manilMed  the  same  inveterate  hostility  against  the  house  of 
Suabia,  and  ite  repneentative  Han&ed,  king  ot  the  Two  Simlias,  but 
did  not  sncossd  in  his  attempt  at  overthrowing  the  latter,  which 
became  tiie  woA  of  hia  two  immediate  siimnsnnri  Alexander  died  in 
12«1,  and  was  suooeeded  by  Urban  IV. 

ALEXANDER  T.,  a  native  of  Candi%  and  monk  of  the  FraooiHan 
order,  was  elected  in  ]i09,  and  died  the  following  year.  He  was  sno- 
eesded  hj  John  XXIIL 

ALEXANDER  VL,  Roderia  Borgia,  of  Valencia  in  Spain,  a  man  of 
enat  peiaonal  wealth,  and  of  some  abill^,  bat  of  looae  eondnot.  He 
Bad  been  made  a  canlinsl  by  hie  tucle  C«Uxta«  IIL,  and  was  elaetad 
pope  in  14B2,  after  U»  death  of  Innooent  VIIL  At  the  time  of  his 
electioa,  he  had  Ibni  children  by  his  mistress  Vanoiia ;  and,  during 
his  leigo,  be  made  no  scrapie  at  employing  every  means  in  bis  power 
te  confer  on  them  fatntonr  and  riehsa.  The  politics  of  the  pope  wen 
o^ridouB  end  bithlesa  In  the  oxtrems.  At  fiiat  he  was  hoitile  to  the 
binise  of  Angon  then  rdgniug  at  Kaplee,  and  showed  himself  tnoar- 
able  to  the  E?enah,  who  were  at  that  time  attempting  to  Invade  Italy, 


le  invaden.  As,  however, 
Chariea  VUL,  at  the  head  ol  fajs  army,  advanced  npon  Rome,  the 
pope  received  him  with  honour,  and  promised  him  his  sapport  tor  the 
omqaeat  of  Naples  and  even  gave  him  bii  son.  Cardinal  Cnsar,  as  a 
hoitegB.  Bnt  the  cardinal  found  means  to  escape ;  and  Alexander 
joined  die  Isaffne  fbrmed  in  the  north  by  the  Venetians  and  Sfona 
■gainet  the  Reooh,  which  led  to  the  expulaion  of  the  latter.  He 
ilterwards  allted  himself  to  Lewis  XIL  of  Frsnee,  snooeaior  of 
Charies  VIIL,  who  wanted  the  pope's  unetion  for  divoreins  his  fint 
wife :  hs  was  also  a  party  to  tbe  doable  traschery  by  which  Ferdinand 
uf  Spain  flnt  betrayed  the  cause  of  bis  relative,  Frederio  of  Naples, 
partitioning  tiiat  kingdom  between  Iiewia  XIL  and  himselfi  and  thei^ 
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ptJiey  was,  if  poesible,  still  mora  perfidious.  He  was  bent  upon  the 
destrncUon  of  the  great  Roman  families  of  Colonna,  Orsmi,  and 
Savelli;  and  either  by  treachery  or  open  riolenoe  be  succeeded  in 
putting  meet  of  them  to  death,  sad  seizing  on  their  extensive  pas- 
seesians.  He  sent  his  son,  the  Duke  Valentine,  into  the  Komigna, 
where,  by  means  of  limilar  practiiiea,  the  Utter  mode  himself  master 
of  tliat  oountry.  Alexander  give  liis  only  daughter,  Luoretia  Borgia, 
in  marriage,  first^  to  Qiovnniu  Sforza,  LoM  of  Pesaro,  whom  she  after- 
wards divorced ;  then  to  a  prinos  of  the  house  of  Atagon,  who  was 
murdered  by  her  brother  Csaear.  She  was  married  a  diird  tim^  iu 
1501,  to  Alfonso  d'Este,  son  of  Haroulai,  duks  of  Famra,  to  whom 
she  brought  as  a  dowry  100,000  golden  pistoles,  besides  jewels.  Alex- 
ander's eldest  SOD,  John,  duke  of  Osndia,  was  murdered  one  night 
while  ratuming  from  a  debauch,  by  unknown  ii««n*«in>,  and  thrown 
into  the  Tiber.  (Roscoe's  '  Leo  X,'  vol  i.)  At  last  Alexander  himself 
died  on  the  18th  of  August,  l&OS,  Iwiug  7i  jears  of  age.  It  was 
said,  and  several  historiaus  have  repeated  the  asaartion,  that  he  ^ed 
of  poison  which  was  iutended  for  his  gueat,  the  Cardinal  of  Conieta 
This  crime  however  is  not  clearly  proved.  He  was  suoceeded  nomi- 
nally by  liuB  IIL,  who  died  tweatf -six  daye  after  hie  election,  and 
then  by  the  famous  Julius  IL  The  pontiGcate  of  Aleiaoder  VL  is 
certainly  the  blackest  page  in  the  hisb^  of  modem  Rome.  The 
genenl  demoraliaatioa  of  that  period,  of  which  aboodant  details  are 
found  in  John  'Bumhard's  '  Dtanum,'  as  well  as  in  Fanviniua,  Muib- 
toii,  Fabre's  oontinoatrcn  of  Fleun'a  '  Ecolesisstioal  History,'  and 
other  writers,  Catholio  as  well  as  Protestant,  appesra  in  our  times 
almost  incredible. 


ALEXANDER  VII.,  FaUo  Chigi  of  Siena,  snooeaded  Innooent  Z. 
In  Ifl&S.  He  embellished  Roma^  and  protected  learning,  but  was  aocused 
of  favouring  too  much  his  relatives  and  oonuexiDns.  He  was  embroiled 
In  a  disiwte  with  the  imparioa  Louis  XIV.  of  Frsnoe,  in  oonaequenoe 
of  acme  insult  which  had  been  oBiired  by  the  populaoe  to  the  Duke  ot 
Crequi,  Ften A  amhiwador  at  Borne.  He  died  in  May,  1687,  and  was 
sncMeded  tnCkment IX 

ALEXANDER  VIIL,  Cardinal  Ottoboni  of  Vanlce,  socoeeded 
Innocent  XL  in  1889.  He  assisted  his  native  ooontey  in  its  wan 
against  the  Turiu.  He  died  in  February,  1891,  at  the  ^e  ot  eigh^- 
two,  and  nas  euooeeded  by  Innooent  XU. 

ALEXANDER  I.,  king  of  SooUiuid,  was  a  younw  eon  of 
Haloolm  IIL  (Canmore),  and  suooeeded  bis  eldest  brotberEdgar,  lAo 
died  without  issue,  on  tiie  8Uk  of  Jaanaiy,  1107.  la  those  time^  in 
Sootlaod,  as  well  ss  in  other  oouotries,  tiie  sneosssion  to  the  Uuone 
was  frequently  regulated,  at  least  to  a  oertain  extent^  by  the  will  of 
the  reigning  long ;  and  Edgar,  at  his  death,  left  part  li  us  domiidaas 
to  hia  younger  Inothsc  David.  Lord  Hailea  thinks  that  David's  Aara 
I  only  the  Scottish  portioii  of  Cumberland :  butitMobahljinalDded 
whole  toritory  that  was  oonaideTad  subject  to  tiie  Soottish  erown 


in  this  apporti 
.   he  lister  of  Edgar  Atheling,  and  tha  advantusa  wl 
enjoyed  &om  tbe  society  of  the  Bnglish  eiilei^  who  crowded,  after  the 


Margaret,  the  sister  ol 


(^queat,  to  his  fathar'a  court,  hod  given  to  Alexander  a  degree  o: 
literary  cultivation  which  none  of  his  predsoessor*  had  rmirmiil. 
His  natucal  talente  seem  elso  to  have  been  ot  a  nqwrior  oider;  while 
he  poaaasMd  in  an  eminent  degree  the  energy  of  chaivolar  snitad  to 
the  timee  In  which  he  governed.  HisnignwMaptatedfajiuoeesiivs 
insurrections;  every  one  of  whioh,  hqwever,  he  promptly  put  down. 
One  of  the  most  serious  wsa  that  exdted  in  the  distrioC  of  Hotay,  in 
1120,  by  Angus,  the  grandson  of  Lnloch,  son  of  the  wifk  of  MasbeUi, 
and  the  occupant  of  tha  throne  for  a  few  montha  after  tiie  death  of 
that  usnrper.  Angus  claimed  tha  crown  in  virtue  of  this  daeoent ; 
but  Alexander  speedily  qosUed  tbe  attempt.    From  Us  eneigf  on 
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this  oooasloii,  he  derived  the  epithet  or  Bomame  by  whieh  he  ie  known 
in  Seottiih  history.    The  old  chromcier,  Wynton,  saya — 

*'  Fra  that  day  forth  his  liegea  all 
Used  him  Alexander  the  Fierce  to  call.** 

Alexander  showed  equal  spirit  in  resisting  foreign  enoroaofamente 
upon  the  independence  of  his  kingdom.  During  Mb  reign  the  arch- 
iitehope  of  Ciuiterbury  and  York  daimed  episcopal  jurisdiction  in 
Scotland ;  but  the  determination  of  the  Scottish  king  at  length  com* 
peUed  the  EngUsh  prelates  to  give  up  the  contest.  St  Andrew's,  and 
several  of  the  other  ecolesiasti(»l  foundations  of  Scotland,  were  largely 
indebted  to  the  bounty  of  Alexander.  He  founded  a  church,  in  1123, 
on  the  isle  of  Inchcolm,  in  the  Frith  of  Forth,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  which  he  had  nearly  perished  in  a  tempest  He  died  at  Stirling, 
without  leaving  any  legitimate  issue,  on  the  27th  of  April,  1124,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother  David  L  Alexander  haid  married 
SibUla,  the  natural  daughter  of  Henry  I.  of  England.  She  died  sud- 
denly, at  Loohtay,  on  the  12th  of  June,  1122. 

ALEXANDEB  IL,  king  of  Scotland,  was  bom  at  Haddington  on 
the  24th  of  August  (St  Bartholomew's  Day),  1198.  He  succeeded 
his  father,  William  the  Lion,  on  the  4th  of  December^  1214,  and  was 
crowned  at  Scone  on  the  following  day.  He  b^an  his  reign  by  enter- 
ing into  a  leai^ue  with  the  English  barons  who  were  confederated 
against  King  John — engaging  to  aid  them  in  their  insurrection,  on 
condition  of  being  put  in  possession  of  the  ^northern  counties  of 
England.  This  led  to  several  devastating  incurrions  into  each  othei^s 
dominions  by  the  two  kings.  The  death  of  John,  in  October,  1216, 
put  an  end  to  their  hostilitiea ;  and  the  following  year  Alexander  con- 
cluded a  treaty  of  peace  with  Henry  III.,  one  of  the  conditions  being 
that  Alexander  should  espouse  Henry's  eldest  sister,  the  Princess 
Joan.  This  marriage  accordingly  took  place  on  the  25th  of  June,  1221. 
In  the  course  of  the  following  tiiirteen  years  Scotland  was  disturbed 
by  insurrections  which  broke  out  successively  in  Axgyle,  in  Caithness, 
in  Murray,  and  in  Qalloway ;  all  of  which,  however,  Alexander  put 
down.  His  connexion  with  the  royal  family  of  England  preserved 
peace  between  the  two  countries,  and  led  to  considerable  intercourse 
between  the  Scottish  king  and  his  brother-in-law,  whom  he  repeatedly 
visited  at  London.  The  death  of  Queen  Joan  without  issue,  on  the 
4th  of  March,  1238,  and  th^  marriage  of  Alexander,  on  the  15th  of 
May  in  the  following  year,  with  Mary,  daughter  of  a  French  nobleman, 
Ingelram  de  Couci,  broke  this  bond  of  amity ;  and  after  some  years  of 
mutual  dissatis&ction  and  complaint,  the  two  kings  prepared  to  decide 
their  differences  by  arms  in  1244.  By  the  intervention  however  of 
some  of  the  English  nobility,  bloodshed  was  prevented,  after  Alex- 
ander had  approached  the  border  with  an  army,  it  is  sud,  of  100,000 
men ;  and  a  peace  was  concluded  at  Newcastle  in  August  of  that  year. 
In  1247  another  insurrection  broke  out  in  Galloway,  which  Alexander 
soon  suppressed.  In  the  summer  of  1249  he  had  set  out  at  the  head 
of  an  army  to  repress  a  rabellion  raised  by  Angus,  Lord  of  Aigyle, 
when  he  was  taken  ill  at  Kerarry,  a  small  island  off  the  coast  of 
Argyle,  and  died  there  on  the  8th  of  July.  By  his  second  marriage 
he  left  an  only  son,  his  successor,  Alexander  IIL  Alexander  IL  bears 
a  high  character  in  the  pages  of  the  ancient  historians  and  chroniclers 
of  Scotland ;  and  he  appears  to  have  been  a  prince  endowed  with  many 
great  qualities.  Besides  the  ability  with  which  he  preserved  both  the 
independence  and  the  internal  order  of  his  kingdom,  he  is  particularly 
celebrated  for  his  regard  to  justice,  and  the  wisdom  and  impartiality 
which  he  secured  in  the  administration  of  the  laws  among  all  classes 
of  his  subject&  This  virtue  in  a  king  or  governor  never  fails  to  attract 
popular  attachment  and  respect ;  accordingly,  we  are  told  by  a  con- 
temporaty  English  writer,  Matthew  Paris,  that  Alexander  was  deserv- 
edly  beloved,  not  only  by  his  own  subjects,  but  by  the  people  of 
England  likewise.  He  is  usually  characterised  as  altogether  one  of 
the  ablest  and  best  of  the  Scottish  kings. 

ALEXANDER  IIL,  king  of  Scotland,  the  son  and  sucoessot  of 
Alexander  IL,  was  born  at  Roxburgh  on  the  4th  of  September,  1241. 
Although  onl^  eight  years  old  at  his  Other's  death,  he  was  crowned  at 
Scone  by  David  de  Bemeham,  bishop  of  St  Andrew's,  on  the  13th  of 
July,  1249,  having  previous  to  that  ceremony  been  knighted  by  the 
same  ecolesiastia  He  had  already,  when  only  a  year  old,  been  betrothed 
to  Margaret,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  English  king,  Henry  IIL;  and 
notwithstanding  the  youth  of  both  parties,  the  celebration  of  the  mar- 
riage took  place  at  York  on  the  25th  of  December,  1251.  The  con- 
nexion thus  formed,  together  with  the  minority  of  hiB  son-in-law,  gave 
Henry  a  plausible  pretext  for  interfering,  as  he  was  anxious  to  do,  in 
the  affairs  of  Scotland ;  and  the  distracted  state  of  that  kingdom, 
occasioned  by  the  factions  among  the  nobility,  facilitated  his  views. 
In  August  1255,  he  approached  the  borders  at  the  head  of  an  army; 
and  by  a  course  of  intrigue  with  the  political  parties  contending  for 
the  regen(7,  endeavoured  to  subjugate  Scotland  to  the  English  crown. 
It  was  the  commencement  of  the  design  so  perseveringly  pursued  by 
Henry  and  his  succewor,  to  reduce  the  Scottish  kings  to  the  condition 
of  vassals.  The  eminent  talents  however  which  Alexander  began  to 
display  as  soon  as  the  administration  of  affairs  came  into  his  own 
hands,  together  with  hia  determination  to  maintain  his  own  rights  and' 
the  independence  of  his  dominions,  effectually  thwarted  the  further 
prosecution  of  such  views.  Meanwhile  he  kept  on  good  terms  with 
his  fathe^in-law.     In  1260  he  visited  London  with  his  queen.     In 


February,  1261,  the  queen  was  delivered  at  Windsor  of  a  daughter, 
who  was  named  Margaret 

On  the  1st  of  October,  1264,  Haco,  king  of  Korway,  after  havmg 
ravaged  the  Western  Islands,  approached  the  coast  of  Ayrshire  ae  the 
head  of  a  numerous  fleet  Every  preparation  had  been  made  by  tha 
Scottish  king  to  meet  this  formidable  armament ;  but  when  only  a 
small  portion  of  the^  Norwe^pan  troops  had  landed,  a  tempest  of  unu- 
sual fury  suddenly  arose,  and  drove  nearly  all  the  ships  on  shore  or 
otherwise  destroyed  them.  The  attack  of  the  Scotti^  soldiers  and 
peasantry  completed  the  destruction  of  the  invading  force ;  and  Haco 
with  diflloulty  made  his  escape,  only  to  die  of  a  broken  heart  a  fev 
months  afterwarda  Next  year,  Magnus,  Haco's  successor,  agreed  to 
relinquish  to  the  king  of  Scotland  the  Hebrides  and  the  Isle  of  Man 
for  the  sum  of  4000  marks,  and  a  small  yearly  quit-rent  In  1282  the 
peace  between  the  two  kingdoms  was  further  consolidated  by  the 
marriage  of  Alexander's  daughter,  Margaret,  to  the  Norwegian'  king 
Eric,  then  a  youth  of  fourteen.  Margaret  died  in  1288,  but  left  a 
daughter  of  the  aame  name^  commonly  designated  the  'Maiden  of 
Norway,'  who  eventually  became  the  successor  of  her  grandfather  on 
the  Scottish  throne. 

The  succeasful  resistance  whieh,  seconded  by  his  clergy,  be  offered 
to  an  attempt  of  the  Pope  to  levy  certain  new  imposts  in  his  dominions, 
is  almost  the  only  other  act  in  Alexander's  reign  which  history  has 
commemorated.  Under  his  sway,  Scotland  appears  to  have  enjoyed 
a  tranquillity  to  which  she  had  long  been  a  stranger,  and  which  she 
did  not  regain  for  many  years  after  his  decease.  The  death  of  his 
daughter  Mai^aret  however  was  the  first  of  a  suooeesion  of  c&lamities. 
Soon  after  her  nuptials,  Alexander,  the  prince  of  Scotland,  the  king's 
only  son,  who  was  bom  in  1263,  had  espoused  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Quy,  earl  of  Flandera ;  but  he  also  died  without  issue  on  the  2Sth  of 
January,  1284.  On  the  15th  of  April,  1285,  the  king,  having  some 
time  before  lost  his  first  wife,  married  Joletta,  daughter  of  the  Count 
de  Dreux,  in  the  hope  of  leaving  a  male  heir.  But  on  the  16th  of 
March,  1286,  as  he  was  riding  in  a  dark  night  between  Bomtiiland 
and  Kinghom,  on  the  banks  of  the  Frith  of  Forth  in  Fifeshire,  he  was 
thrown  «rith  his  horse  over  a  precipice,  at  a  turn  of  the  road  about  a 
mile  west  from  Kinghom,  and  killed  on  the  spot  The  place,  which  is 
called  the  King's  Wud  End,  is  still  pointed  out  A  cross  was  erected 
upon  the  spot,  but  it  has  long  since  disappeared.  The  death  of  Alex- 
ander, followed  as  it  was  in  a  few  years  by  that  of  the  Maiden  of 
Norway,  left  Scotland  to  contend  at  once  with  the  internal  distractione 
arising  from  a  disputed  succession,  and  with  all  the  art  and  force 
employed  by  a  powerful  neighbour  to  effect  its  subjugation.  Alex- 
ander was  also  lamented  by  his  subjects  on  account  of  his  own  wisdom 
and  virtues.  The  countiy  had  never  before  enjoyed  such  prosperity, 
and  Scotland  may  be  said,  during  this  reign,  to  have  passed  from  semi- 
barbarism  to  civilisation.  It  was  then  that  its  intercourse  with  England 
first  became  oonsidemble,  and  that  it  bogan  to  acquire  an  acquaintance 
with  the  arts  and  manners  of  what  we  may  call  European  l^e.  Alex- 
ander also  improved  and  completed  the  system  for  the  dispensation  of 
justice  which  had  been  introduced  by  his  father;  he  divided  the 
country  into  four  districts  for  that  purpose,  and  made  an  annual  pro- 
gress Uirough  it  in  person  for  hearing  appeals  from  the  decisions  of 
the  ordinary  judges.  He  was  long  affectionately  remembered  in  Soot- 
land  ;  and  the  old  chronicler  Wynton  has  preserved  the  following 
verses  respecting  him,  which  are  extremely  interesting,  as  being  the 
most  ancient  specimen  of  the  Scottish  dialect  now  extant : — 

(*  Quhen  Alexandyr  oure  King  was  dede, 
Dat  Scotland  led  in  luve  (love)  and  le  (law]. 
Away  wea  sons  of  ale  and  brede. 
Of  wyne  and  wax,  of  gamyn  (gamboling)  and  gle. 
Gate  gold  was  changed  into  lede. 
Ghiist,  bom  into  yirgjnyi^, 
Saooonr  Scotland,  and  remede, 
Dat  stad  iplaoed)  is  in  perplasytd." 

ALBXANDBR  JAKOSLAWITZ  NEVSKOJ  enjoyed  a  high  renown 
among  his  countrymen  for  bravery,  prudence,  and  religioca  zeal :  he 
has  been  celebrated  in  many  a  Kussian  ballad,  and  is  still  venerated 
by  the  present  generation.  He  was  the  second  son  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Jaroslaw  IL  Wsdadowitz,  and  was  born  at  Vladimir  in  1219.  At  the 
period  when  his  father  ruled  over  Novogorod  (in  1237),  the  Tartars, 
with  a  very  lai^  army,  under  the  command  of  the  Khan  of  Kapishak, 
a  grandson  of  Qengis  Khan,  invaded  Russia,  desolated  the  countiy  in 
the  most  cruel  manner,  overran  it  even  to  the  Upper  Volga,  and 
exacted  the  most  d^rading  submission  from  the  Russisn  princes. 
Jaroslaw,  though  not  immediately  attacked  by  the  Tartars  in  his  own 
Prindpality  of  Novogorod,  found  it  advisable  to  repair  to  the  great 
Tartar  horde  stationed  at  that  time  in  the  region  of  the  modem  city 
of  Kasan,  to  pay  homage  to  Batu-Khan.  From  this  khan  he  received 
the  grand  duchy  of  Vladimir,  to  be  held  as  a  fief,  made  Peijaslawl  hii 
residence,  and  as  his  elder  son  Feodor  had  died  in  1232,  he  entrusted 
Alexander  the  younger  with  the  government  of  Novogorod.  Returmng 
a  second  time  to  the  great  horde,  and  there  remonstrating  against 
certain  unreasonable  Tartarian  commands,  he  met  with  ill  treatment^ 
and  died  on  his  homeward  journey,  in  the  month  of  September,  1245. 

Alexander  succeeded  his  father  in  the  fief  of  Vladimir,  the  po» 
session  of  which  was  confirmed  to  him  by  Batu-Khan.  Alexander, 
while  his  father  was  still  alive,  had  distinguished  himself  by  two  great 
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ir  tha  Swedes,  and  anotber  over  tbe  nnittd  order  of 
the  LiTODuui  and  Tentaoia  EniglitB  of  the  Sword.  A.  oruaade  aguaat 
tlte  RiiHsiaoa  hod  b««n  inatigited  by  Pope  Qregorj  IX.,  nho,  bj  a  bull 
of  1^29,  eojoiDcd  the  bUliopa  of  Lub«ck,  Liaijopinf,  and  Lirlond,  to 
prohibit  all  intdrooune  and  commerce  with  tbe  echismatio  Rusaioaa, 
as  long  aa  they  ebould  reeiit  the  ccHiiersion  of  the  apostate  F'inlonden. 
Thia  however  wan  oclj  a  negiitive  meaaure  ;  but  the  hull  of  the  14tb 
of  Kmy,  1237,  hj  which  the  Livoniui  and  Eatbomui  Knights  of  the 
Sword  were  united  to  the  Teutonic  order,  OTideatly  by  way  of  atrength- 
ening  them  tor  a  Riuuian  crusade,  tended  in  a  more  direct  and  poaitlre 
manner  towards  the  deatruction  of  the  Greek  Church  in  tbe  north-aaat 
of  Europe.  The  Bamaa  Court  alio  apsned  n^ociationi  with  Erie  XI., 
kiog  ot  Sweden,  who,  at  tbe  Pope's  iaatigatiun,  gladly  sent  aa  army 
against  tbs  Finlanders,  which  landed  near  the  mouth  of  the  Kera,  on 
the  spot  where  Sb  Petersbure:  has  aincs  been  built.  Aleiauder  marcheii 
Bgaitut  thia  army,  and,  □□  the  Ifith  of  July,  1240,  totiOly  defeated  H 
at  ihs  confluencs  of  the  lahora  and  the  Neva.  By  thia  lictoiy  he 
obtained  the  honourable  suroame  of  NeTatoj,  or  Alaiacder  of  thi- 
Neva.  While  he  was  thus  engaged,  tbe  Knights  of  tha  Sword,  com- 
mHDded  by  their  chief,'  Hermann  tod  Balk,  had  taken  Pleskov.  Early 
in  the  ye^r  1241,  Alaxauder  matched  against  them  from  Navogorod, 
and  dioTe  tliem  out  of  Plaikow;  but  hafing  allowed  hii  army  to  dia- 
per:«  in  tbe  autumn,  he  next  winter  bbw  tha  enemy  again  in  the 
fitid.  The  Knights  of  the  Sword  had  advanced  within  thirty  Tersts  of 
the  dty  of  XoTogorod.  With  great  speed  Aleinnder  again  collected 
hia  army,  punned  the  retreating  enemy,  and  on  the  5tb  of  April,  1242, 
fought  them  on  the  ice  of  the  lake  of  Peipua,  where  he  gained  a  deci- 
sive victory :  fbor  hundred  Teutonic  Knights  were  slain,  and  fifty 
were  taken  prisoners ;  those  of  the  priaoneia  who  were  Germans  were 
pardoned,  but  the  Esthoniana  Alexander  ordered  to  be  hanged,  con- 
sidering them  as  Bossian  rebels.  Alexander  returned  in  triumph  to 
Plaakow,  having  liberated  that  city  and  its  commeroe,  whieli  at  that 
time  was  considerable,  ^m  tha  yoke  of  foreigners.  ~ 

Arms  proving  unaTailing,  the  Roman  Court  had  recourse  to  diplo- 
Qiaoy  aa  a  surer  means  for  convertiug  Alexander.  Several  attempts 
of  thie  kind  bad  been  made  in  vain  with  bis  predeceeaora,  by  tbe  popes 
Innocent  III.,  Honoriua  III.,  and  Gregory  IX.  Innocent  IV.  made  a 
new  trial,  and  in  tbe  year  1251  sent  two  cardinals,  who  in  Ruesinn 
cbroniclea  are  called  Qald  and  Gemon^  as  atabosaadors  to  Aleiamler 
Nevskuj  ;  they  brought  a  letter  from  this  pope,  dated  January  23, 1248, 
pnibabiy  so  long  anl«dBted  in  order  to  abow  how  long  hia  Holineas  had 
been  bl)-  with  tho  scheme  of  the  embaasy,  but  Alexander  remained 
infli-iiblo,  and  the  corduuda  returned  without  effectiug  anything  for 
thK  Church  of  Rome. 

Though  Alexander  wss  auccassfnl  against  the  Pope,  he  continued  a 
yosoal  of  the  Tortais  as  long  as  he  lived.  It  does  not  however  appear 
^twt  Russia  was,  during  his  reign,  actually  invaded  or  plundered  by 

Ha  repaired  to  the  great  horde  throe  times,  and  died  on  hia  return 
from  tbe  last  of  these  jouineys  at  Kassimcow  in  1263;  from  that 
place  bis  body  was  removed  to  Vladimir,  and  there  interred.  It  is  a 
tradition  that  ahortly  before  his  death  be  took  holy  orders;  but  it 
probably  has  no  good  foundation.  Alexander's  wife  was  a  daughter 
of  Wrateslaw,  Prince  of  Polotsk,  by  whom  he  had  four  sons — Vasailj, 
Dinitrij,  Andrej,  and  Danilo.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  valiaDt 
Jueje  (Ueor^)  who  ruled  over  Novogorod  till  1270,  waa  alao  his  aon. 
The  foundation  of  St.  Petersburg  in  1703,  on  the  very  spot  where  the 


Peter  on  this  occasion  iustitutfd  St.  Alexander  yevekoj'a  Ori!«r  of 
Knighthood,  but  did  not  himself  give  that  decoration  to  any  man; 
this  was  firat  done  after  hia  death  by  his  consort  Catbariue.  There  ia 
also  in  SL  Peteisbiirg  a  St.  Alexander-Nevskuj  Monoatery,  which  ia  well 
endowed,  to  which  ia  attached  a  seuiiuary  for  the  education  of  young 
divines,  called  St,  Alexander-Nevskoj's  Academy. 

ALEXANDER,  Emperor  of  Russia,  called  by  Iiis  couutryroeu 
AlBKKnder  Faulowitsch  (that  is,  the  son  of  Paul),  was  bom  on  tbe  ZSrd 
of  December,  1777.  He  was  the  eon  of  the  emperor  Paul  and  of  Maria, 
daughter  of  prinoe  Eugene  of  Witrtemberg.  From  hia  infuncy  he  was 
distinguished  for  B  gentle  and  affectionate  dispusitioQ,  and  a  auperiur 
capacity.  His  eduoation  was  directed  not  by  hia  parents,  but  by  his 
grandmother  the  r«gning  empress,  Catharine  JL,  who  lived  unljl  he 
hod  attained  hia  nineteenth  year.  Under  her  superintendence  he  waa 
can'fuUy  instructed  by  La  Harpe  and  otiier  able  tutors  in  tbe  different 
branches  of  a  liberal  education,  and  in  the  accomplishments  of  a 
gen  tie  man. 

Catharine  was  snoceeded,  tn  179S.  by  her  aon  Paul,  whose  mad  reign 
waa  put  an  end  to  by  bis  BBsaaaination  on  the  24th  of  MurcL,  IbOl. 
Ko  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  Alexander,  as  well  oa  his  younger 
brother  Constantiue,  was  privy  to  the  preparations  which  were  made 
for  tbe  dethronement  of  bia  ftkther,  whicii  hod  indeed  become  almost  a 
measure  of  neoeeaity  ;  hnt  all  the  facts  tend  to  make  it  highly  impro- 
bable that  he  contemplated  tbe  fatal  Isaua  of  the  aLtxmpt.  The  Imme- 
diate sequel  of  this  tragedy  wiu  a  slight  domestic  dispute,  occasioned 
by  a.  claim  being  advaneed  by  the  widow  of  tbe  murdered  emperor  to 
tho  vacant  throne,  who  had  not  been  admitted  into  the  conspiracy. 
After  ■  short  altercation  she  was  prevailed  upon  to  reliniiuiah  her 
prat«DsioiUi  and  the  Grand  Dnke  Alexander  waa  forthwiUiproolumed 
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Emperor  and  Autocrat  of  oU  the  Ruiaiss.  This  collision  do«a  not 
seem  to  have  left  any  unpleasant  traces  on  the  mind  eitber  of  Alex- 
ander or  bis  mother,  to  whom  during  his  life  he  always  continued  to 
show  respeot  and  attochujcnt^  The  Empruaa  Maria  surviyed  her  ^n 
about  three  years. 


The  Li.-tory  of  tho  reiLjn  of  Alexander  is  the  histoiy  of  Europe  for 
the  iirat  quarter  of  the  present  century.  We  can  here  only  attempt  a 
ahght  outline  of  the  oourse  of  events  during  that  busy  time,  with  a 
reference  to  tbe  movements  of  Uie  Ruaaiau  emperor.  Wien  Alaiandsr 
came  to  the  throne  he  found  himself  engaged  in  a  war  with  England, 
which  had  broken  out  in  Uie  couree  of  the  preceding  year.  Ha  imme- 
diately indicated  the  paciSo  character  of  his  policy  by  taking  steps  to 
bring  abont  a  termination  of  thia  state  of  things,  which  was  already 
aerioualy  diatreasii^  tbe  commerca  of  Kusaia;  and  a  conventioa  was 
accordingly  concluded  between  the  two  powera,  and  signed  at  St, 
Petersburg  on  the  17th  of  June,  1801.  The  genciol  peooe  followed  on 
the  Ist  of  October,  and  lasted  till  the  declaration  of  war  by  England 
against  Franoe  on  tlia  18th  of  May,  1803.  Meanwhile  Georgia,  hitherto 
under  the  protection  of  Persia  and  Turkey,  bad  been  ocoupied,  on  the 
invitation  of  the  people  themselves,  by  the  troops  of  Rnsaia,  and  incor- 
porated with  that  empire  Alexander  also,  during  this  interval,  showed 
hia  disposition  to  extend  tha  influenoe  of  Russia  in  another  direction, 
by  entering  into  a  negocistioD  with  Franoe  reapecting  the  compenak- 
tion  to  be  granted  to  eertain  of  the  minor  powers  of  Qermany,  with 
which  country  he  waa  oonaected  both  through  his  mother  and  through 
his  father,  who  was  born  head  of  the  bouse  of  Holstein-Oottorp.  It 
was  in  the  course  of  these  negociationa  that  he  had  his  firat  interview 
with  tha  king  of  Prussia,  which  is  understood  to  have  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  an  intimate  friiindship  between  the  two  sovereigns,  and  to  hare 
established  a  ooncurreuce  of  views  which  powerfully  iuBuenced  tbe 
future  policy  of  each.  In  a  dispute  with  Sweden,  with  regard  to  tiie 
frontier  of  Finland,  although  hostilities  were  averted  by  the  con- 
oession  of  the  Swedish  kiug,  the  extensive  military  preparations  which 
were  immediately  mode  bjr  Russia,  showed  bow  little  that  power  waa 
dinioaed  to  allow  tha  invasion  of  any  of  her  rights. 

.Alexander  did  not  immediately  join  England  in  the  war  agoinat 
E^nce ;  but  even  in  tbe  early  part  of  IS04  symptoms  began  to  appear 
of  on  approaching  breach  between  Ruaala  and  the  latter  country.  On 
the  llUi  of  April,  1S05,  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  England  waa  oon- 
eluded  at  St  Petersburg,  to  which  Austria  became  a  party  on  the 
0th  of  August,  and  Sweden  oa  the  3rd  of  October  following.  Tiiis 
league,  commonly  odled  the  third  coalition,  speedily  led  to  actual 
hostihtiee.  The  campaign  was  eminently  disaatrous  to  tha  allied 
powers.  A  succeesiou  of  battlee,  fought  tietween  the  Eth  and  the  ISlh 
of  October,  almost  annihilated  the  Austrian  army  before  any  of  tha 
Russian  troops  arrived.  Alexander  made  his  appearanoe  at  Berlin  oa 
the  25th,  and  there,  in  a  few  daya  after,  oonduded  a  secret  eonvention 
with  the  king  of  Prussia,  by  which  that  prince,  who  had  hitherto  pro- 
fessed neutruity,  bonnd  himself  to  join  tha  ooalition.  Before  leaving 
the  FrUBsIan  capital,  Alexander,  in  oompany  with  the  king  and  queen, 
visited  at  midnight  the  tomb  of  the  great  Frederick,  and,  after  having 
kissed  the  coffin.  Is  (aid  to  have  aoiemnly  joined  hands  with  his  brother 
sovereign,  and  pledged  himself  that  nothing  should  ever  break  their 
friendship.  Ha  then  hasteued  by  way  of  Leipzig  and  Weimar  to 
Dresden,  from  whence  he  proceeded  to  Ulmutz,  and  there,  on  the  18tb 
of  November,  joined  the  emperor  of  Austria.  On  the  2nd  of  the  fol- 
lowing month,  the  Austrian  and  Euiaion  troops,  commanded  by  tbe 
two  emperoD  in  person,  were  beaten  in  the  msmorablo  and  deciaive 
battle  of  Austerlitz.  Tbe  immediate  consequences  of  this  great  defeat 
were  the  conclusion  of  a  convention  between  France  and  Austria,  and 
Alexander's  departure  to  Rusaia  with  the  remains  of  hia  army. 

Although  Alexander  did  not  accede  either  to  the  convention  between 

France  and  Austria,  Or  to  the  treaty  of  Presbutg,  by  which  it  was 

followed,  he  though  tproper,  after  a  short  time,  to  profess  a  dispositjml 

to  moke  peace  with  IVance,  and  negociations  were  oommenoed  at  P»ria 

for  that  objeoL    But  after  a  treaty  had  been  signed  oq  the  20th  ot 

July,  1806,  he  refused  to  ratify  it,  on  tbe  pretence  th^  hia  ■nirw"r 

*-  d  departed  from  liis  Instructions.    The  true  motive  t^  hia  refusal 

•  doubt  was,  that  by  this  time  arrangementa  were  completed  with 

'usaia  and  Enghmd  for  a  fourth  coalition  }  and  it  is  evsn  far  &om 

iprobable  that  the  negociationa  whioh  led  to  the  signature  of  tbe 

treaty  hod  from  the  finC  no  other  object  iMyond  gaioing  tinw  te 
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prepamtions.  On  the  8th  of  Febroaiy  hostilitiefl  recxtminenoed,  and 
the  victory  of  Jena,  gained  by  Bonaparte  a  few  days  after,  laid  the 
Prussian  monarchy  at  his  feet  When  this  great  battle  was  fought, 
Alexander  and  his  Russians  had  scarcely  reached  the  frontiers  of  Qer- 
maoy ;  on  recei?ing  the  news  they  immediately  retreated  across  the 
Vistula.  Hither  they  were  pursued  by  Bonaparte,  and  having  been 
joined  by  the  remnant  of  the  Prussian  anny,  were  beaten  on  the  8th 
of  February,  1807,  in  the  destructive  battle  of  Eyiau.  Finally,  on  the 
14th  of  June,  Uie  united  armies  were  again  defeated  in  the  great  battle 
of  Friedland,  and  compelled  to  retreat  behind  the  Niemen.  This 
crowning  disaster  terminated  tiie  campaign.  An  armistice  was  arranged 
on  the  2l8t;  and  Ave  davs  after,  Alexander  and  Napoleon  met  in  a 
tent  erected  on  a  raft  in  the  middle  of  the  Niemen ;  and  at  that  inter- 
view not  only  arranged  their  differences,  but,  if  we  may  trust  the 
subsequent  professions  of  both,  were  converted  firom  enemies  into 
warmly-attadxed  frienda.  A  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  between  the 
two  at  Tilsit  on  the  7th  of  July,  by  a  secret  article  of  which  Alexander 
engaged  to  join  France  against  England.  He  accordingly  declared 
war  against  his  late  ally  on  the  26th  of  October  following.  The  treaty 
of  Tikit  indeed  converted  the  Russian  emperor  into  the  enemy  of 
almost  all  hia  former  friends,  and  the  friend  of  all  his  former  enemiesL 
Turkey,  though  supported  by  France,  had  for  some  time  been  hard 
pressed  by  the  united  military  and  naval  operations  of  England  and 
Russia;  but  upon  Alexander's  coalition  witn  the  French  emperor,  a 
truce  was  conduded  between  Turkey  and  Russift  at  Sloboeia,  August 
24th,  and  the  Turkish  empire  was  saved  from  the  ruin  which  threatened 
it  A  war  with  Persia,  commenced  in  1802,  oontinued  to  be  c&rried 
on  with  varying  suooees.  The  meeting  of  the  emperors  of  fVance  and 
Russia  at  Tilsit  in  an  important  event  not  only  in  the  life  of  Alex- 
ander, but  in  the  history  of  Suropeu  It  produced  a  total  change  in 
the  policy  of  Russia,  as  well  as  in  the  personal  sentiments  of  the  two 
emperors,  who  from  deadly  enemies  became  to  all  appearance  cordial 
friends.  At  their  fint  interview,  on  the  25ih  of  June,  1807,  each  left 
the  banks  of  the  Niemen  in  a  boat  attended  by  his  suite.  The  boat 
of  Napoleon  cleared  the  distance  first;  and  Napoleon,  stepping  on  the 
raft  appointed  for  the  conference,  passed  over,  and  receiving  Alexander 
on  the  opposite  side,  embraced  bim  in  the  sight  of  both  annies.  The 
first  wonU  of  Alexander  were  directed  to  fiatter  the  ruling  passion  of 
Napoleon.  **  I  hate  the  English/'  he  exclaimed,  **  as  much  as  you  do : 
whaterer  you  take  in  hand  against  them,  I  vrill  be  your  second." 
*'  In  that  case,"  replied  Napoleon,  "  everything  can  be  easily  settled, 
and  peace  is  already  made."  In  the  first  conference  they  remained 
together  two  hours ;  the  next  day  they  met  again,  and  Alexander  pre- 
sented to  Napoleon  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  vras  soon  after  joined 
by  his  queen.  During  the  remainder  of  the  conferences,  which  lasted 
twenty  days,  the  two  emperors  were  daily  in  the  habit  of  meetiDg  and 
oonversing  on  terms  of  intimacy ;  while  the  King  of  Prussia  was 
treated  by  Napoleon  vrith  haughtiness,  and  the  queen  with  rudeness, 
and  Alexander  appeared  almost  ashamed  to  make  any  exertion  in  their 
favour  with  his  new  friend.  He  even  conduded  a  separate  treaty  with 
Napoleon  to  the  bitter  mortification  of  Frederick  William,  the  treaty 
made  vrith  whom  soon  after  was  of  a  very  different  character  from 
that  between  the  two  emperors. 

On  the  24th  of  Februaiy,  1808,  Alexander,  in  obedience  to  the  plan 
arranged  with  Napoleon,  declared  war  against  Sweden ;  and  followed 
up  this  declaration  by  dispatching  an  army  to  Swedish  Finland,  which, 
after  a  great  deal  of  fighting,  succeeded  in  obtaining  complete  possession 
of  that  country.  On  the  27th  of  September  the  Russian  and  French 
emperors  met  again  at  Erfurt  Many  of  the  German  princes,  with 
representatives  of  the  King  of  Prussia  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
also  attended  the  Congress,  which  oontinued  to  sit  till  the  16th  of 
October.  On  this  occasion  a  proposal  for  peace  was  made  to  England 
in  the  united  names  of  Napoleon  and  Alexander,  but  the  negociations 
were  broken  off  after  a  few  weeks. 

The  friendly  relations  of  Alexander  with  France  continued  for  nearly 
five  years ;  but,  notwithstanding  fiEur  appearances,  various  causes  were 
in  the  meanwhile  at  work  which  could  not  fail  at  last  to  bring  about 
a  rupturOi  The  Russian  autocrat  having  failed  in  the  plan  of  policy 
with  which  he  had  begun  his  reign,  and  which  seems  to  have  contem- 
plated the  avoidance  of  war,  but  at  the  same  time  the  exercise  of  a 
powerful  foreign  influence,  appears  to  have  resolved  to  try  another 
game,  and  to  see  what  he  could  gain  by  entering  into  confederacy 
with  the  great  conqueror  of  nations.  But  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  and  the 
new  relations  into  which  Russia  was  thrown,  however  much  they  may 
have  been  to  the  mind  of  the  sovereign,  entailed  such  privation  and 
commercial  suffering  on  the  people  of  that  country,  by  severing  the 
connection  with  England,  as  made  it  at  length  impossible  to  persist 
in  this  course  of  policy.  In  Uie  meanwhile  however  the  treaty  of 
Vienna,  signed  on  the  14th  of  October,  1809,  which,  following  the 
battles  of  Esling  and  Wagram,  dissolved  the  fifth  coalition  against 
France,  increased  the  Russian  dominion  by  the  annexation  of  Eastern 
Qallicia,  ceded  by  Austria.  The  war  with  Turkev  also,  which  had 
oeen  reoommenced,  continued  to  be  prosecuted  with  success.  But  by 
the  end  of  the  year  1811  the  diBputes  with  the  courts  of  Paris,  which 
ostensibly  arose  out  of  the  seizure  by  Bonaparte  of  ^e  dominions  of 
the  Duke  of  Oldenburg,  had  assumed  sush  a  height  as  left  it  no  longer 
doubtfiil  that  war  would  follow.  A  treaty  of  alliance  having  been 
previously  signed  with  Sweden,  on  the  19th  of  March  1812  Alexander 


declared  war  agdnst  France;  and  on  the  24th  of  April  he  left  Si 
Petersburg  to  join  his  army  on  the  western  frontier  of  Lithuania.  Go 
the  28th  of  May  peace  was  concluded  at  Bucharest  on  advantageous 
terms  with  Turkey,  which  relinquished  everything  to  the  left  of  the 
Pruth.  The  immense  army  of  France,  led  by  Napoleon,  entered  the 
Russian  territory  on  the  25th  of  June.  As  they  advaooed  the  inha- 
bitants fled  as  one  man,  and  left  the  invaders  to  march  through  a 
silent  desert  In  this  manner  the  French  reached  Wilna.  On  the  ilth 
of  July  Alexander  had  repaired  to  Moscow,  whence  he  proceeded  to 
Finland,  where  he  had  an  interview  with  Bernadotte,  then  crown  prince 
of  Sweden.  Here  he  learned  the  entry  of  the  French  into  Smolensk. 
He  immediately  dedared  that  he  never  would  sign  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  Napoleon  while  he  was  on  Russian  ground.  *' Should  St  Peters- 
burg be  taken,"  he  added,  "  I  will  retire  into  Siberia.  I  vnU  then 
resume  our  andent  customs,  and,  like  our  long*bearded  ancestors,  will 
return  anew  to  conquer  the  empire."  "  This  resolution,"  exclaimed 
Bernadotte,  '*  will  liberate  Europe." 

On  the  7th  of  September  took  place  the  fint  serious  encounter 
between  the  two  armies,  the  battle  of  Borodino,  in  whidi  25,000  men 
perished  on  each  side.  On  the  14th  the  French  entered  Mosoow.  In 
a  few  hours  the  city  was  a  smoking  ruin.  Napoleon's  homeward  mardi 
l^en  commenced,  and  terminated  in  the  destruction  of  his  magnifioeci 
army.  Not  fewer  than  800,000  Frenchmen  perished  in  this  campaign. 
The  remnant,  which  was  above  150,000,  repassed  the  Niemen  on  the 
16th  of  December. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  following  year  Prussia  and  Austria  auccet* 
slvely  became  parties  to  the  alliance  against  France.  Alexander,  who 
had  joined  his  army  while  in  pursuit  of  Bonaparte  at  Wilna,  oontinacd 
to  accompany  the  allied  troops  throughout  the  campaign  of  this 
summer.  On  the  26th  and  27th  of  August  he  was  present  at  the  batUe 
of  Dresden,  and  on  the  18Ui  of  October  at  the  still  more  sanguinary 
conflict  of  Leipzig.  On  the  24th  of  February,  1814,  he  met  the  King 
of  Prussia  at  Ohaumont,  where  the  two  sovereigns  signed  a  treaty 
binding  themsdves  to  prosecute  the  wnr  against  Fhmoe  to  a  successful 
condudon,  even  at  the  cost  of  aU  the  resources  of  their  dominions. 
On  the  80tii  of  March  150,000  of  the  troops  of  the  allies  vrere  before 
the  walls  of  Paris,  and  on  the  following  day  at  noon  Alexander  and 
William  Frederick  entered  that  capitaL 

We  shall  not  enter  into  the  detail  of  the  transactions  which  followed 
this  event  Alexander,  owing  in  a  g^reat  measure  to  his  engaging 
affability,  as  well  as  to  the  libml  sentunente  which  he  made  a  practice 
of  professing,  was  a  great  favourite  with  the  Parisians.  The  conqueron 
having  determined  upon  the  depodtion  of  Bonaparte,  and  the  restora- 
tion  of  the  Bourbons,  Alexander  spent  the  remainder  of  the  time  he 
stayed  in  inspecting  the  different  objects  of  interest  in  the  city  and  iU 
vicmity,  as  if  he  had  vidted  it  in  the  course  of  a  tour.  He  left  tiie 
French  capital  about  the  1st  of  June,  and  proceeding  to  Boulogne,  was 
there,  along  with  the  King  of  Prusda,  taken  on  board  an  English 
ship>of-war,  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  oonyeyed  to 
CalaiB,  from  which  port  tibe  royal  yachts  brought  over  the  two  sove- 
reigns to  this  country.  They  landed  at  Dover  on  the  evening  of  the 
7th,  and  next  day  came  to  London.  They  remained  in  tlus  oountrj 
for  about  three  weeks,  during  which  time  they  vidted  Oxford  and 
Portsmouth,  and  wherever  they  went,  as  well  as  in  the  metropolii^ 
were  received  with  honours  and  festivities  of  unexampled  magnificence, 
amidst  the  tumultuous  rejoicings  of  the  people.  From  England  Alex* 
ander  proceeded  to  Holland,  and  thence,  after  a  short  stay,  to  Carlsrohe, 
where  he  was  joined  by  the  Empress.  On  the  25th  of  July  he  arrived 
at  his  own  capital  St  Petersburg,  where  his  appearance  was  greeted 
by  illuminations  and  other  testimonies  of  popular  joy. 

The  Congress  of  European  soyereigns  at  Vienna  opened  on  the  8nl 
of  November,  1814.  In  the  politi^  arrangements  made  by  this 
assembly  Alexander  obtained  at  least  his  fair  share  of  advantages, 
having  been  recognised  as  ELing  of  Poland,  which  oountry  vras  at  the 
same  time  annexed  to  the  Russian  empire.  Before  the  members  of  the 
Congress  separated  however  news  arrived  of  Bonaparte's  escape  from 
Elba.  They  remained  together  till  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo ;  when 
Alexander,  with  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  King  of  Prussia, 
proceeded  to  Paris,  where  they  arrived  in  the  beginning  of  July,  1815. 
On  the  26th  of  the  following  September,  the  three  sovereigns  signed 
an  agreement^  professedly  for  the  preservation  of  universal  peace  on 
the  prindples  of  Christianity,  to  which,  with  some  presumption^  if  not 
impiety,  they  gave  the  name  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  On  leaving  Paris 
Alexander  proceeded  to  Brussels,  to  arrange  the  marriage  of  his  sister, 
the  Qrand  Duchess  Anne,  with  the  Prince  of  Orange ;  and  thence,  by 
the  way  of  Dijon  and  Ziirich,  to  Berlin,  where  he  conduded  another 
fetmily  alliance,  by  the  marriage  of  his  brother  Nicholas,  afterwards 
emperor,  vrith  the  Princess  Charlotte,  daughter  of  the  King  of  Prussia. 
On  the  12th  of  Noyember  he  arrived  at  Warsaw,  and  after  publishing 
the  heads  of  a  constitution  for  Poland,  he  left  this  dty  on  the  8rd  of 
December,  and  on  the  18th  reached  St  Petersbuig. 

No  great  eyents  mark  the  next  years  of  the  reign  of  Alexander. 
On  the  27th  of  March,  1818,  he  opened  in  person  the  first  Polish  diet 
at  Warsaw,  on  the  dose  of  which  he  set  out  on  a  journey  through  the 
southern  provinces  of  his  empire,  vidting  Odessa,  the  Crimea,  and 
Moscow.  The  congress  of  Aix-la-Chapdle^  at  which  he  vras  present 
with  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  King  of  Pkussia,  met  in  Septem* 
her,  and  on  the  15th  of  the  following  month  promulgated  a  dedaratioa 
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threatening,  in  reference  to  the  then  state  of  Spain,  the  suppression  of 
all  insurrectionary  movements  wherever  thej  might  take  place.  The 
congresses  held  in  1820  and  1821  at  Troppau  and  Layhach,  on  the 
afiairs  of  Naples  and  Piedmont,  and  that  of  Verona  in  1822,  were  also 
mainly  directed  by  the  Russian  autocrat.  Meanwhile  the  insurrection 
of  the  GhreelLS  in  1820,  although  publicly  condemned  by  Alexander, 
was  attributed  by  Turkey  to  the  secret  encouragement  of  Russia,  and 
teemed  to  threaten  a  renewal  of  hostilities  between  the  two  countries ; 
bat  for  the  present  Alexander  determined  to  persevere  in  his  pacific 
policy.  In  1823  several  tribes  of  the  Kalmucks,  who  had  formerly 
acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  China,  exchanged  it  for  that  of 
Russia. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  winter  of  1825  Alexander  left  St  Petersbuig 
on  a  journey  to  the  southern  provinces,  and  on  the  25th  of  September 
arrived  at  Tsganrog  on  the  Sea  of  A^zot  From  this  town  he  some 
time  after  set  out  on  a  tour  to  the  Crimea,  and  returned  to  Taganrog 
about  the  middle  of  November.  Up  to  nearly  the  close  of  this  latter 
excursion,  he  had  enjoyed  the  highest  health  and  spirits.  But  he  was 
then  suddenly  attacked  by  the  common  intermittent  fever  of  the 
country,  and  when  he  arrived  at  Taganrog  he  was  very  ill.  Trusting 
however  to  the  strength  of  his  constitution,  he  long  refused  to  submit 
to  the  remedies  which  his  physicians  prescribed.  When  he  at  length 
consented  to  allow  leeches  to  be  applied,  it  was  too  late.  JDuring  the 
last  few  days  that  he  continued  to  breathe,  he  was  insensible;  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  Ist  of  December  he  expired. 

It  was  for  some  time  rumoured  in  foreign  countries  that  Alexander 
had  been  carried  off  by  poison ;  but  it  is  now  well  ascertained  that 
there  is  no  ground  whatever  for  this  suspicion.  It  appears  however 
that  his  last  days  were  embittered  by  the  information  of  an  extensive 
conspiracy  of  many  of  the  nobility  and  officers  of  the  army  to  subvert 
the  government,  and  even  to  take  away  his  life ;  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  this  news,  which  is  said  to  have  been  brought  to  him  by  a  courier 
during  the  middle  of  the  night  of  the  8tb,  wluch  he  spent  at  Alupta, 
may  have  contributed  to  hasten  the  fever  by  which  he  was  two  or 
three  days  after  attacked.  For  full  details  upon  this  subject,  and  a 
translation  of  the  Report  of  the  Commission  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  affair  by  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  we  refer  the  reader  to  vol.  ii 
pp.  333*485  of  Webster^s  *  Travels  in  the  Crimea,  Turkey,  and  EgypV 
London,  1830. 

The  death  of  Alexander  took  place  exactly  a  century  after  that  of 
Peter  the  Great,  under  whom  the  civilisation  of  Russia  may  be  said  to 
have  commenced.  The  state  of  the  empire  did  not  change  so  com- 
pletely during  Alexander's  reign  as  it  did  daring  that  of  Peter ;  but 
still  the  advancement  of  almost  every  branch  of  the  national  pros- 
perity in  the  course  of  the  quarter  of  a  century  during  which  Alexan- 
der filled  the  throne  was  probably,  with  that  one  exception,  greater 
than  had  ever  been  exhibited  in  any  other  country.  He  founded  or 
reorganised  seven  universities,  and  established  204  gymnasia,  and 
above  2000  schools  of  an  inferior  order.  The  literature  of  Russia  was 
also  greatly  indebted  to  his  liberal  encouragement,  although  he  oon- 
tinaed  the  censorship  of  the  press  in  a  modified  form.  He  greatly 
promoted  among  his  subjects  a  knowledge  of  and  taste  for  science  and 
the  fine  arts  bv  his  munificent  purchases  of  paintings,  and  anatomical 
and  other  collections.  The  agriculture,  the  manufactures,  and  the 
commerce  of  Russia  were  all  immensely  extended  during  his  reign. 
Finally,  to  Alexander  the  people  of  Russia  were  indebted  for  many 
politiod  reforms  of  great  value.  Certain  checks  were  applied  to  the 
arbitrary  authority  of  the  monarch,  by  rights  granted  to  or  recognised 
in  the  senate;  the  provincial  governors  were  subjected  to  more  effective 
control ;  the  laws  were  improved  by  a  mitigation  of  the  severity  of  the 
old  punishments,  and  in  various  other  respects ;  personal  slavery  was 
entirely  abolished ;  and  even  of  the  serfs  attached  to  the  soil,  great 
numbers  were  emancipated,  and  arrangements  made  for  the  eventual 
elevation  of  all  of  them  to  a  state  of  fireedom.  Under  Alexander  also 
both  the  extent  and  the  population  of  the  Russian  dominions  were 
greatly  augmented ;  the  military  strength  of  the  nation  was  developed 
and  oiganised ;  and  the  country,  from  holding  but  a  subordinate  rank, 
took  its  place  as  one  of  the  leading  powers  of  Europe. 

Alexander  was  married  on  the  9th  of  October,  1793,  to  the  Princess 
Louisa  Maria  Augusta  of  Baden,  who,  on  becoming  a  member  of  the 
Imperial  family,  assumed  the  name  of  Elizabeth  AJexiewna.  By  her 
however  he  had  no  issue.  On  his  death,  his  next  brother,  the  Qraud 
Duke  Constantino,  was  proclaimed  king  at  Warsaw ;  but  he  imme- 
diatt'Iy  surrendered  the  throne  to  his  younger  brother,  the  late  Emperor 
Nicolas,  according  to  an  agreement  made  with  Alexander  during  his 
lifetime. 

♦ALEXANDER  II.,  surnamed  NICOLAEWITCH,  the  present 
Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Emperor  Nico* 
Us  and  the  Empress  Alexandra  Feodorowna.  This  name  his  mother 
.issawed  on  her  marriage,  as  it  is  the  custom  with  females  on  marrying 
into  the  Imperial  £unily  to  change  their  names  with  their  religion  on 
b«ing  admitted  into  the  Greek  Church ;  before  marriage  she  was  the 
Princess  Frederica  Louisa  Charlotte  Wilhelmina,  sister  to  the  present 
Fr^erick  William  IV.,  king  of  Plrussia.  Alexander  was  bom  on  the  29  th 
of  April,  1818,  was  educated  with  great  care,  and  entered  very  early  into 
the  military  service,  in  which  of  course  during  his  father's  lifetime  he 
was  invested  with  a  numerous  variety  of  honorary  commands,  but  is 
said  not  to  have  evinced  any  remarkable  military  aptitude,  though  by 
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no  means  destitute  of  talent  or  intelligence.  On  the  28th  of  April, 
1841,  he  married  Maximilienue  Wilhelmina  Augusta  Sophia  Maria 
(now  Marie  AlexauJi-owna),  daughter  of  LouU  IL,  Qrand-Duke  of 
Hesse,  by  whom  he  has  had  f aur  sons  and  a  daughter ;  the  eldest  son, 
Nicolas  Alexandrowitch,  now  the  Czarowitch,  or  Crown  Prince,  was 
bom  on  September  20,  1843.  On  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Nicolas,  on 
March  2, 1855,  Alexander  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  to  the  conduct 
of  the  war  against  the  united  forces  of  Turkey,  France,  England,  and 
Sardinia.  As  Crown  Prince  he  had  been  represented  as  opposed  to 
the  vrarlike  policy  of  the  late  Emperor;  but  almost  his  first  step  after 
his  accession  was  to  issue  a  proclamation  expressing  his  determination 
to  carry  out  completely  the  plans  and  intentions  of  his  predecessor, 
and  to  this  determination  ho  has  hitherto  held  with  great  firmness. 
On  September  8, 1855,  the  allies  obtained  possession  of  Sebastopol,  as 
they  had  somewhat  earlier  of  Kertch  and  Yenikale,  and  somewhat 
later  of  Kinbura.  In  October  and  November  following  he  in  person 
visited  the  scene  of  the  most  active  hostilities,  Nicolaieff,  Odessa,  and 
the  Crimea,  encouraging  the  soldiery  to  renewed  efforts,  and  at  other 
times  has  made  progresses  through  various  parts  of  his  dominions, 
endeavouring  to  lessen  as  much  as  possible  the. unpopularity  of  the 
contest  with  a  great  portion  of  his  subjects,  occasioned  by  the  enor- 
mous conscriptions  levied  upon  them  in  order  to  supply  the  terrible 
losses  experienced  by  his  armies.     [See  Sufflsmsnt.] 

ALEXANDER,  WILLIAM,  EARL  OF  STIRLING,  was  the  son 
of  Alexander  Alexander  of  Menstrie.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  not  very 
satisfactorily  fixed.  His  father  died  in  1594.  An  engraved  portrait 
of  the  Earl  of  Stirling  found  in  a  few  copies  of  the  collected  edition  of 
his  poems  published  in  1637,  bears  the  inscription  "  sstatis  suso  57." 
According  to  this  very  imperfect  evidence,  he  would  have  been  bora 
in  1580.  But  the  print  is  of  extreme  rarity  and  very  high  value,  being 
considered  the  finest  production  of  William  Marshall,  the  celebrated 
engraver  of  that  day.  The  probability  thei-efore  is,  ti^at  it  was  not 
originally  attached  to  the  edition  of  1637,  and,  bearing  no  date  itself, 
does  not  fix  the  age  of  the  person  represented.  WilUam  Alexander, 
having  succeeded  to  his  father's  landed  property  in  the  counties  of. 
Clackmannan  and  Perth,  travelled  for  some  time  with  Archibald  the 
seventh  Earl  of  Argyle.  After  his  retum  to  Scotland,  he  published 
in  1603  <  The  Tragedy  of  Darius;'  which  was  followed  in  1604  by  two 
other  tragedies,  'Julius  Csesar'  and  'Croasus.'  In  1604  he  published 
'A  Parsenesis  to  the  Prince^'  the  object  of  which  was  "to  speak  of 
princely  things,"  and  especially  to  enforce  the  choice  of  patriotic  and 
disinterested  councillors.  In  the  same  year  he  also  printed  'Aurora, 
containing  the  first  Fancies  of  the  Author's  Youth,  William  Alexander 
of  Menstrie.'  A  collected  edition  of  his  plays,  including  a  fourth,  called 
'  The  Alexandreean  Tragedy,'  was  published  in  London  in  1607,  under 
the  title  of  '  The  MonarcMcke  Tragedies.'  These  were  reprinted  in 
1616,  and  again  in  1637,  when  they  appeared  with  'Doomsday,'  a 
poem  (originally  published  in  1614),  containing  something  more  than 
ten  thousand  lines ;  the  '  Parsenesis ;' and  'Jonathan,'  an  unfinished 
poem.  This  collection  vras  entitled  'Recreations  with  the  Muses.' 
In  these  successive  editions  of  his  works,  Alexander  took  very  com- 
mendable pains  to  free  them  from  those  Scotticisms  with  which  they 
originally  abounded.  Langbaine,  speaking  of  the  *  Darius,'  says  :  "  It 
was  first  composed  in  a  mixed  dialect  of  English  and  Scotch,  and  even 
then  was  commended  by  two  copies  of  verses.  The  author  has  since 
polished  and  corrected  much  of  his  native  language."  In  the  last 
collected  edition  of  these  plays  it  is  almost  impossible  to  detect  any 
of  this  dialect^  which  Langbaine  seems  to  have  considered  as  another 
tongue. 

The  poems  of  Alexander  can  scarcely  now  be  regarded  in  a  higher 
light  than  as  literary  curiosities.  The  quantity  of  verse  which  this 
author  poured  out  in  the  course  of  ten  years  is  remarkable  enough; 
and  this  apparent  facility  is  more  remarkable,  when  it  is  consid^^d 
that  he  was  composing  in  a  language  which  in  many  respects  was  to 
him  a  foreign  one.  But  to  this  circumstance  may  be  attributed  not 
only  what  the  critics  of  a  later  generation  would  have  called  the 
correctness  of  his  versification,  but  the  circumstance  that  the  author 
is  always  labouring  to  express  the  commonest  thoughts  in  the  most 
high-sounding  words,  and  by  the  most  wearisome  circumlocutions.  It 
is  in  vain  that  we  turn  over  his  pages  to  find  a  single  natural  image 
expressed  with  force  and  simpUcity.  His  genius,  if  genius  it  can  be 
oalled,  was  exclusively  of  the  didactic  character.  All  his  productions, 
whatever  form  they  assume,  are  a  succession  of  the  most  cumbersome 
preachments,  unenlivened  by  any  variety  of  illustration;  without 
adaptation,  when  they  take  the  dramatic  form,  to  the  character  of  his 
speakers,  and  altogether  wanting  in  applicability  to  ^ya  habits  and 
feelings  of  mankind,,  and  the  practical  business  of  human  life.  It  is 
almost  incomprehensible  how  such  productions  as  the  'Four  Monarch- 
icke  Tragedies '  could  have  appeared  in  the  age  of  Shakespeare  and 
his  great  dramatic  contemporaries.  Their  author  must  undoubtedly 
have  fancied  that  he  was  doing  a  higher  and  a  better  thing  t^aa 
presenting  a  poetical  view  of  real  life,  when  he  produced  such  a  teagedy 
as  his  '  Julius  Csssar,'  where  the  great  interest  of  the  action  is  utterly 
lost  in  the  tumid  dialogues  and  interminable  soliloquies,  and  the 
personages  talk,  not  only  unlike  Romans,  but  unlike  men.  Oldys,  who 
has  written  his  life  in  the  '  Biographia  Britannioa,'  says  of  his  plays : 
"He  calculated  them  not  for  the  amusement  of  spectators,  or  to  be 
theatrically  acted,  so  much  as  for  readers  of  the  highest  rank;  who. 
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by  the  wiseit  oounBeU  and  caations  that  oould  be  drawn  from  the 
greatest  examplea,  of  the  ill  eflfecta  of  mlsgoyemment^  and  confident 
reliance  upon  human  grandeur,  might  be  taught  to  amend  their  own 
practices,  to  moderate  their  own  passions  and  their  power  over  all  in 
Bubjection  to  them ;  and  if  they  have  but  this  end  with  such  readers, 
to  term  them  historioal  dialogues,  or  anything  else,  can  be  no  discredit 
to  them/'  Alexander  was  eyidently  oompoaing  these  tragedies  upon 
a  totally  false  theory  of  art;  but  it  was  one  suited  to  his  natural 
powers  and  his  acquirements.  The  character  of  a  poet^  with  which  he 
chose  to  inyest  himself,  had  in  his  view  no  regard  to  the  highest 
objects  of  poetiy.  Verse  was  for  him  a  conventional  thing,  suited  as 
he  thought  for  the  delivery  of  a  series  of  lectures  upon  state  policy 
and  the  moral  virtues,  in  which  the  introduction  of  historical  names 
as  the  speakers  of  the  said  lectures  might  give  the  sentences  a  greater 
authority  than  if  they  appeared  to  come  wholly  from  the  mouth  of 
William  Alexander.  In  our  great  age  of  dramatic  poetry,  these 
tragedies,  therefore,  offer  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  living  spirit 
which  informs  the  acting  plays  of  even  the  humblest  of  Alexanaer^s 
contemporaries.  A  singular  notion  has  prevailed,  nevertheless,  that 
Shakespeare  borrowed  from  Alexander,  particularly  in  his  own  'Julius 
Caesar.'  Malone  suspects  this,  although  he  has  the  good  sense  to 
observe  that  what  he  calls' the  parallel  passages  "  might  perhaps  have 
proceeded  only  from  the  two  authors  drawing  from  the  same  source." 
Another  critic,  of  whom  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  his 
presumption  or  his  ignorance  is  the  most  conspicuous,  affirms  the 
resemblance  more  dogmatically :  "  There  is  a  great  similarity  between 
the  '  Julius  Csasar'  of  Shakespeare  and  that  of  Lord  Stirling.  Which 
was  written  the  first  ?  In  other  words,  which  of  these  writers  borrowed 

from  the  other?    This,  we  fear,  cannot  be  ascertained The 

probability  is,  that  Shakespeare  borrowed  from  the  northern  poet." 
(Lardner^s  '  Cyclopedia :' '  Literary  and  Scientific  Men/  vol.  IL) 

The  poems  of  Alexander  were  sufficiently  bepraised  in  his  own  day. 
One  calls  him  "the  monarch-tragic  of  this  isle;"  another  compares 
him  with  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  .Ssdhylus.  Even  Dnunmond 
addresses  him  with — 


t< 


Thy  Pboroix  muse,  still  ving'd  with  wonders,  flies/' 


John  Davis  of  Hereford,  in  his  Epigrams  published  about  1611,  thinks 
that  Alexander  the  Gbeat  had  not  won  more  glory  by  his  sword  than 
this  Alexander  with  his  pen.  Yet  in  less  than  forty  years  after  his 
death  his  poems  were  forgotten.  Edward  Phillips,  the  nephew  of 
Milton,  does  not  even  mention  him  in  his  'Theatrum  Poetarum,' 
although  Drummond  is  spoken  of  as  writing  in  a  style  *'  sufficiently 
smooth  and  delightful" 

Alexander  be^n  to  pay  to  King  James  the  homage  of  verse  adula- 
tion at  the  exact  moment  when  the  king  was  in  a  condition  to  confer 
substantial  benefits  in  return.  In  1604  he  addressed  two  poems  to 
James,  which  have  not  been  reprinted  in  his  collected  works:  the 
'Monarchicke  Tragedies'  are  dedicated  to  his  Majesty  in  a  poem  of 
fourteen  stanzas,  in  which  the  king  is  told — 

*'  The  world  loiig*d  for  thy  birth  three  hundrelh  yeszs.*' 

Honours  and  substantial  offices  were  bestowed  by  James  on  the 
man  whom  he  called  "his  philosophical  poetw"  Alexander  became 
gentleman-usher,  in  1618,  to  Prince  Charles ;  and  in  the  same  year 
was  knighted,  and  made  Master  of  the  Requests.  The  subsequent 
public  career  of  Sir  William  Alexander  is  ^together  very  singular. 
In  1621,  King  James,  by  charter,  granted  to  him  the  whole  territoiy 
of  Nova  Scotia,  coupled  with  the  famous  scheme  of  extending  the 
order  of  baronets  by  granting  purchased  honours  in  connection  with 
the  new  colony.  The  scheme  was  however  laid  aside  during  the  last 
years  of  James's  reign ;  but  it  was  revived  by  Charles ;  and  Sir  William 
Alexander  held  out  the  greatest  inducement  to  adventurers  in  his 
pamphlet,  published  in  1625,  entitled  'An  Encouragement  to  Colonies.' 
in  the  first  year  of  his  reign  Charles  created  Sir  William  Alexander 
lieutenant^eneral  of  New  Scotland.  In  a  few  years  afterwards  he 
had  the  remarkable  privilege  granted  him  of  coining  small  copper 
money.  In  1626  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  state  for  Scotland. 
In  1630  he  was  created  Viscount  Stirling,  and  in  1638  Earl  of  Stirling. 
In  addition  to  his  grant  of  Nova  Scotia,  he  received  a  charter  of  the 
lordship  of  Canada  in  1628  and  obtained  from  the  council  of  New 
England  another  grant  of  a  large  tract  of  coxmtry,  including  Long 
Island,  then  called  the  island  of  Stirling.  He  applied  himself  with 
great  energy,  in  concert  with  his  eldest  son,  to  coloniae  this  island, 
and  to  found  a  settlement  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  But  be  does  not 
appear  to  have  derived  any  permanent  advantage  fh>m  these  projects, 
and  the  labouas  of  his  son  brought  on  a  disease  which  terminated  in 
bio  deatii.  Nova  Scotia  was  sold  by  Sir  William  to  the  French,  and 
its  beguiled  baronets  lost  the  territoriid  grants  which  were  to  have 
been  attached  to  the  dignity.  As  might  be  suspected,  a  good  deal  of 
odinm  was  attached  to  the  schemes  of  Alexander.  In  a  very  extra- 
ordmary  book  written  by  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart,  the  translator  of 
Rabelais,  and  published  in  1652,  under  the  title  of  'The  Discovery  of 
a  most  excellent  Jewel,  &c,  found  in  the  Kennel  of  Worcester  Streets,' 
he  is  spoken  of  with  great  freedom,  although  the  chief  object  of  the 
book  is  the  commendation  of  Scotsmen. 

The  oountiymen  of  Lord  Stirling  seem  to  have  had  a  notion  that 
his  poetry  and  his  financial  projects  were  equally  conducive  to  the 


art  of  money-making.  His  base  oopperooins  were  called  'tamers,' 
and  Douglas  in  his  '  Peerage'  tells  us  that  the  favourite  of  James  and 
Charles  having  buUt  a  large  house  in  Stirling  on  whioh  he  inscribed 
"Per  mare,  per  terras,"  his  motto,  it  was  whimsioally  read  "Per 
metre,  et  turners."  He  certainly  obtained  very  substantial  tokens  of 
the  royal  favour,  for,  besides  the  American  grants,  the  baroniea  of 
Menstries,  of  Largis  and  Tullibody,  of  Tullicultre  and  of  Gartmore 
were  successively  conferred  upon  him ;  and  in  addition  to  his  office 
of  secretary  of  state,  he  was  keeper  of  the  signet,  oomnuesioner  of 
exchequer,  and  an  extraordinary  lord  of  session.  Yet  after  his  death, 
which  took  place  in  1640,  his  &mily  estates  were  given  up  to  lus 
creditors  by  his  third  son,  Anthony.  By  his  wife  Janet,  the  daughter 
of  Sir  William  Erskine,  the  Earl  of  Stirling  had  seven  sons  and  two 
daughters.  The  eldest  son,  William,  died  in  the  lifetime  of  hia  father, 
and  the  grandson  succeeded  to  the  earidom,  but  died  about  a  month 
after  the  subject  of  this  article.  The  second  son,  Henry,  became  then 
Earl  of  Stirling.  The  title  is  now  extinct;  the  last  of  the  mala 
descendants  died  in  1789. 

(Recreatiam  with  the  Ifiaes,  1637;  Encouragemmt  to  Oohniet,  1625 ; 
itfap  and  Ddineation  of  New  EngUmd,  1630 ;  Urquhart,  Diteowry  of 
a  fnott  exqvkintt  Jtwd,  &a,  1652;  Langbaine,  DramaHe  Pad*:  Kippii^ 
Siographia  BrUarmiccu) 

ALEXEI  MICHAILOWITZ,  bom  at  Moscow  in  the  year  1630,  was 
a  son  of  the  Csar  Midu^ilo  Feodorowitz  Komanow,  the  first  of  the 
house  of  Bomanow  that  held  the  sceptre  of  Russia,  and  of  his  second 
consort,  Eudokia  Lukianowna  Streshnew.  At  the  death  of  his  father, 
July  12th,  1645,  he  succeeded  to  the  crown,  and  as  he  was  still  very 
young,  he  was  mainly  guided  by  the  advice  of  his  councillon,  Morosow, 
his  tutor  and  brother-in-law;  Miloslawskoj ;  and  Plessow,  a  judgein 
one  of  the  high  courts  at  Moscow.  The  excessive  avarice  and  des- 
potism of  these  men  caused  an  insurrection  in  Moscow,  in  1648,  in 
which  Plessow  and  several  of  their  creatures  were  murdered.  The 
Czai^s  intercession  with  difficulty  saved  Morosow  &om  the  people's 
fury. 

The  reign  of  Alexel  was  disturbed  by  two  pretenders  to  the  throne, 
of  whom  one  was  the  celebrated  Demetrius;  the  other  was  Ankudi- 
now ;  and  the  support  of  their  pretended  claims  by  Poland  led  to  a 
war  with  that  country,  in  whioh  the  Polish  commander-in-chie^  John 
Baddvil,  was  completely  defeated  at  Sklovo;  the  Russians  took 
Smolensko  in  1654,  and  ^most  the  whole  of  Lithuania  was  conquered 
and  devastated  by  them.  The  Poles,  being  at  this  time  severely 
pressed  by  the  Swedes,  found  it  advisable,  after  two  years'  war,  to 
agree  to  an  armistice,  which  was  concluded  at  Nienietz,  in  November, 
1656,  Austria  being  on  this  occasion  the  mediator.  The  Poles  agreed 
to  cede  the  provinces  of  Smolensko,  Tshemigow,  and  Seweria  to  the 
Russians,  for  a  sum  of  money. 

Alexei's  second  war  was  against  Charles  Qustav  of  Sweden,  whidi 
commenced  before  the  armistice  with  Poland  was  concluded.  The 
cause  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  Russians  was,  that  Gustav  had 
hindered  the  operations  of  their  army  in  lithuania.  The  war  was 
long  and  destructive^  but  inconclusive,  and  Alexei  at  length  agreed 
to  an  armistice  with  Sweden,  which  was  signed  on  the  23rd  of  April, 
1658,  and  three  years  after,  on  the  21st  of  June,  1661",  was  converted 
into  a  treaty  of  peace  at  Eardis,  by  which  their  former  possessions 
were  mutually  secured  to  each  party.  A  peace  had  also  been  con- 
cluded between  Poland  and  Sweden,  in  1660,  at  Oliva;  but  before  its 
conclusion,  the  war  between  Russia  and  Poland  had  been  renewed; 
this  war  was  occasioned  by  the  Cossaks  on  the  Dnieper,  who  had 
revolted  from  Russia,  and  sought  protection  from  the  Poles.  It  lasted 
till  1667,  and  by  an  armistice  concluded  at  Andruszow,  Russaia  gained, 
in  addition  to  former  conquests,  that  part  of  the  Ukraine  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Dnieper  of  wluch  she  had  already  got  possession. 

Immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Polish  war  a  formidable 
insurrection  broke  out  among  the  Don  Cossaks.  Strike  Razun,  a 
Cossak,  resented  the  death  of  his  brother,  who  had  been  executed  by 
order  of  a  Russian  general,  and  seduced  his  countrymen  to  revolt; 
they  burnt  and  devastated  the  country  from  the  lower  Wolga  to  Jaik, 
took  Astrakhan  in  1670  (where  Stenko  ordered  the  Woiewod  Proso* 
rowskoy  to  be  thrown  over  the  walls),  and  several  other  citie& 

Hopes  were  held  out  to  Stenko  wnioh  prevailed  on  him  to  present 
himself  at  Moscow,  where  he  was  executed  as  a  traitor  and  rebel; 
after  this,  tranquillity  was  easily  restored  among  the  Cossaks.  Alexei's 
last  war  was  against  the  Turks.  Led  by  their  hetman  Dorosensky, 
the  Saparogian  Cossaks  had  revolted  against  the  Poles,  and  made  a 
treaty  of  aUianoe  with  Mohammed  IV.,  receiving  from  him  the  pro- 
vince of  Ukraine  in  fief.  From  this  cause  naturally  arose  a  war 
between  the  Poles  and  the  Turks;  and  Russia  was  not  alow  in  inter- 
fering, and  demanded  that  Azow,  which  originally  belonged  to  Russia, 
and  in  1642  had  been  taken  from  the  Cossaks  by  the  Turks,  should 
again  be  ceded  to  Russia.  But  Mohammed's  success  did  not  dispose 
him  to  listen  to  the  demands  of  Russia :  he  took  the  Polish  frontier 
fortress  Eaminleck,  conquered  the  whole  of  Podolia  in  less  tln^n  two 
months,  and  alarmed  the  Russians  by  the  rapidity  and  success  of  his 
operations.  The  King  of  Poland,  Michael,  drew  no  advantage  from 
the  victory  over  the  Tartars  gained  by  Sobiesky  at  Kalusao  on  the 
18th  of  October,  1672,  but  made  a  hasty  peace  which  was  diflgraoeful 
to  his  country.  But  the  King  of  Poland's  peace  was  rejected  by  tiie 
Polish  diet,  and  Alexei  was  glad  to  assist  even  a  constitutional  porer 
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!u  renewing  hoitOities  against  the  formidable  Turks ;  but  fimling  his 
expected  adrsntagee  not  so  jpreat  as  he  anticipated,  lus  seal  abated, 
and  he  died  before  a  peace  with  the  Turks  was  concluded,  on.the  10th 
of  Febroaiy,  1676,  in  his  forty-sixth  year. 

Alexei  Hieb^owitB  did  much  for  the  improyement  of  Russia; 
agncultnre  and  manufactures  were  constant  objects  of  his  solicitude : 
he  ioTited  many  foreigners  to  Russia,  especially  mechanics,  artists, 
and  military  men,  whom  he  treated  libcnrally.  He  ordered  many 
works,  particularly  on  applied  mathematics,  militaiy  science,  tactics, 
fortification,  geography,  ftc,  to  be  translated  into  Russian ;  he  enlarged 
the  city  of  Moscow,  and  built  two  of  its  suburbs.  He  I&ewise  com- 
pletely reformed  the  Russian  laws.  He  moreover  commenced  and 
partly  eflfected  an  extensive  eoclesiastieal  reform,  chiefly  in  matters 
concerning  the  litoigy.  Alexei  was  twice  married :  his  first  wife 
was  Maria  Hjinishna  MUosIawskoy,  by  whom  he  had  five  sons  (two  of 
whom,  Feodor  Alexeiewitz  and  Iwitn  Alexeiewits,  were  his  successors 
on  the  throne  of  Russia),  and  seven  daughters.  His  second  wife  was 
Natalia  Kitillowna  Narishkin,  by  whom  he  had  one  son,  Peter  Alexeie- 
witz (Peter  the  Great),  and  one  daughter,  Natalia  Alexeiewna. 

ALEXEI  PBTROWITZ,  the  eldest  son  of  Peter  the  Great  of 
Rossiay  and  of  Eudoxia  the  first  wife  of  that  monarch.  He  was  bom 
at  Moeeow,  in  1695.  From  his  boyhood  Alexis  showed  a  headstrong 
disposition,  and  an  inclination  for  low  pleasures,  which,  as  he  grew  up, 
assumed  the  character  of  a  decided  aversion  and  opposition  to  that 
reformation  of  the  ancient  manners  of  the  country  which  it  was  the 
object  of  Peter^s  life  to  efiect.  It  was  in  1716  however,  while  the 
Car  was  absent  on  his  second  tour  through  Europe,  that  the  Prince 
may  be  said  to  have  first  thrown  off  his  allegiance,  by  secretly  quitting 
Russia,  and  taking  flight  to  Vienna,  whence  he  some  time  after  retired 
to  Naples.  Peter,  having  returned  from  abroad,  foresaw  the  confu- 
sion and  mischfjf  which  this  conduct  in  the  heir  apparent  might 
eventually  occasion,  and  went  to  work  with  his  usual  energy  to 
counteract  and  defeat  a  plan  which  threatened  the  destruction  of 
whatever  he  had  done  for  the  improvement  of  Russia.  It  was  some 
time  before  he  succeeded  in  discovering  his  son's  retreat;  but  having 
at  length  learned  where  he  was,  he  gave  instructionB  to  some  noble- 
men, who  proceeded  to  Naples,  and  induced  the  prince  to  return  to^ 
Russia,  and  to  solicit  his  father^s  forgiveness.  The  determined' 
character  of  Peter's  extraordinary  mind  now  displayed  itself  with 
fearful  sternness.  As  soon  as  he  had  secured  the  pezson  of  his  son, 
he  proceeded  to  treat  him  as  a  criminal.  Being  deprived  of  his  sword, 
he  vras  Inought  before  an  assembly  of  the  clergy  and  nobility,  and 
there  comp<£ed  to  execute  a  formal  resignation  of  his  pretensions  to 
the  crown.  At  the  same  time,  effectually  to  crush  the  sedition  of 
which  he  was  the  head,  his  principal  partisans  were  all  arrested,  and 
some  of  them  put  to  death.  His  mother  was  shut  up  in  a  monastery. 
But  all  this  was  not  deemed  enough.  The  prince  himself  was  finally 
brought  to  trial,  and  condemned  to  suffer  death.  This  was  in  the 
year  1718.  The  day  after  he  was  informed  of  his  sentence,  Alexis 
was  found  dead  in  prison,  and  it  was  given  out  that  he  had  been 
carried  off  by  some  natural  illness;  but  suspicions  have  been  naturally 
enough  entertained  that  a  private  execution  accomplished  the  end, 
without  incurring  the  risks  or  inconveniences  of  a  public  one.  The 
Prince^  whose  unhappy  career  was  thus  terminated,  left  a  son,  a  child 
of  three  years  old,  who  in  1727,  on  the  death  of  Catharine  L,  became 
emperor  under  the  title  of  Peter  II.  He  only  reigned  for  three  year& 
After  the  death  of  Alexis,  Peter  declared  his  second  son  his  heir,  but 
he  also  died  soon  after,  to  the  great  grief  of  his  father.  These  events 
opened  the  succession  to  Hie  Empress,  who,  on  the  death  of  her 
QlustriouB  husband  in  1725,  assumed  the  title  of  Catharine  L 

ALEXIS  COMNENUS  L,  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  ascended 
the  throne  in  1081.  The  Comneni  were  a  family  of  Italian  origin 
transplanted  into  Asia  Minor.  Isaac  Comnenus  I.,  whose  father 
Manuel  had  served  the  empire  with  distmction,  was  elected  Emperor 
in  1057  by  the  troops,  in  opposition  to  Michael  YL  Isaac  having 
abdicated  two  years  after,  and  his  brother  John  having  declined  to 
succeed  him,  the  imperial  purple  was  assumed  by  Constantine  Bucas, 
a  friend  of  tiie  ComnenL  After  several  reigns  interrupted  by  revolts^ 
Alexis,  the  third  son  of  John  Conmenus,  was  raised  by  the  soldiers 
to  the  throne,  from  which  his  predecessor,  Nioephorus  Botamates, 
himself  a  usurper,  was  hurled  down,  and  forced  to  retire  into  a 
monastery. 

Alexia  assumed  the  reins  of  the  empire  at  a  critical  moment  The 
Turks  had  spread  from  Persia  to  the  Hellespont ;  the  frontiers  of  the 
Danube  were  threatened  by  swarms  of  barbarians;  the  Normans,  who 
were  masters  of  Apulia  and  Sicily,  attacked  the  provinces  on  the 
Adriatic;  and,  to  crown  the  whole^  the  first  crusade  came  with  its 
oountleflB  multitudes,  threatemug  to  sweep  away  the  eastern  empire, 
and  Constantinople  itself,  in  their  passage.  "  Yet^  in  the  midst  of 
these  tempesti^  Alexis  steered  the  imperial  vessel  with  dexterity  and 
courage;  At  the  head  of  his  armies  he  was  bold  In  action,  skilful  in 
stratagem,  patient  of  fiitiffue^  ready  to  improve  his  advantages,  and 
rising  ^m  his  defeat  wim  inexhaustible  vigour.  The  discipline  of 
the  camp  was  revived,  and  a  new  generation  of  men  and  soldiers  was 
oreated  by  tiie  example  and  the  precepts  of  their  leader.  In  a  long 
reign  of  uiirty-aeven  yean  he  subdued  and  pardoned  the  envv  of  his 

3ua]a;  the  laws  of  public  and  private  order  were  restored ;  the  arts 
wealth  and  icieQce  were  cultivated ;  the  limits  of  the  empire  were 


enlai^od  in  Europe  and  Asia,  and  the  Comnenian  sceptre  was  trans< 
mitted  to  his  children  of  the  third  and  fourth  generation."  (Gibbon's 
'  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,'  ch.  xlviil) 

The  most  important  event  of  Alexis's  reign  is  the  passage  of  the 
Crusaders  through  his  dominions.  His  conduct  on  that  occasion  has 
given  rise  to  the  most  conflicting  statements  by  various  historians. 
Alexis  had  solicited  some  assistance  &om  the  western  princes  against 
the  invading  Turks ;  but  he  was  alarmed  at  the  approach  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  undisciplined  and  riotous  fanatics  led  by  Peter  the 
Hermit,  who  ravaged  the  Christian  countries  on  their  way  with  as 
little  scruple  as  if  they  had  been  Mohammedan.  This  promiscuous 
multitude  however  was  safely  passed  by  Alexis's  care  across  the 
Bosporus  into  Asia,  where  they  were  drawn  by  the  Turks  into  the 
plains  of  Nioea,  and  there  destroyed  in  1096.  The  regular  part  of  the 
expedition  came  after  in  several  divisions,  under  the  command  of  Godfrey 
of  Bouillon,  of  several  French  princes,  and  of  Bohemond  and  Tancred^ 
son  and  nephew  to  Robert  Guiscard,  the  Norman  conqueror  of  Sicily. 
After  a  long  and  painful  march  the  Crusaders  encamped  under  the 
walls  of  Constantinople.  Alexis  supplied  them  with  provisions,  but 
carefully  guarded  the  city  against  any  surprise  on  their  part  Fre- 
quent affirays  however  took  pkce  between  the  Franks  and  the  Greeks, 
who  looked  upon  their  unwelcome  guests  with  as  much  fear  and 
aversion  as  they  did  on  the  Turks.  The  leaders  of  the  crusaderB  were 
admitted  to  the  imperial  presence,  where  they  paid  homage  to  Alexis, 
who  found  means  to  tame  and  to  conciliate  the  rude  chiefs  by  gifts,  and 
by  promises  of  assistance  in  their  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land,  while 
he  induced  them  one  after  the  other  to  pass  quietly  over  to  Asia.  This 
being  accomplished,  Alexis  assisted  them  in  the  capture  of  Nicea  from 
the  Turks,  which  conquest  however  he  kept  for  himscdt  In  the  same 
manner  he  profited  by  the  progress  of  the  Crusaders,  following  as  it 
were  in  their  wake,  and  reconquering  from  the  Turks  all  the  coasts  of 
Asia  Minor  and  the  neighbouring  islands,  and  driving  the  Turkish 
sultans  into  the  interior  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Taurus.  While  intent 
upon  this,  Alexis  neglected  or  forgot  to  lend  any  further  succour  to 
the  Crusaders^  who  were  fighting  on  their  own  account  in  Syria  and 
Palestine.  The  Latin  historians  therefore  accuse  him  of  bad  faith, 
whilst  his  daughter,  Anna  Comnena^  who  wrote  her  father's  life,  extols 
his  wise  policy,  dwelling  with  haughty  indignation  on  the  insolence 
and  rapacity  of  the  western  barbarians.  The  Byzantine  Greeks  were 
a  refined,  but  effeminate  and  corrupt  race ;  cunning,  suspicion,  and 
dissimulallon  were  their  principal  weapons  of  defence  against  the 
headlong  violence  of  the  feudal  semi-barbarous  Franks.  Alexis  died 
in  1118,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  John  Comnenus,  a  good  and 
wise  prince.  His  other  son,  Isaao^  was  the  father  of  another  John, 
who  apostatised  to  the  Turks,  and  married  their  sultan's  daughter, 
and  through  whom,  apparently,  Mahomet  IL,  centuries  after,  boasted 
of  his  Comnenian  descent;  and  of  the  feunous  Andronicus,  who,  after 
a  most  adventurous  career,  usurped  the  throne  in  1183,  causing  his 
relative,  the  youthful  heir  Alexis  Comnenus  IL,  to  be  strangled, 
together  with  his  mother  Maria,  the  Emperor  Manuel's  widow. 
Andronicus  was  himself  overthrown  and  put  to  a  cruel  death  three 
years  after,  and  in  him  ended  the  Imperial  line  of  the  Comneni  on  the 
throne  of  Constantinople.  Andronicus's  posterity  reigned  afterwards 
over  Uie  province  of  Trebizond,  with  the  pompous  title  of  Emperor. 

(See  the  various  ffittories  cf  the  Oituades,  and  the  collection  of  the 
Byzantine  Hittoricait;  and  particularly  the  Bittory  qf  Anna  Ocmnena,) 
[Akna  Comnena.] 

ALFENU^  VARUS,  one  of  the  Roman  jurists  whose  Excerpts  are 
contained  in  the  'Digest'  He  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
pupils  of  the  great  jurist  Servius  Sulnicius,  the  friend  of  Cicero. 
Pomponius  ('  Dig.'  L  tit  2)  states  that  he  became  consul,  and  it  is 
generally  assumed  that  he  is  the  P.  Alphinius  who  was  consul  a.d.  2, 
and  the  same  person  as  the  P.  Alfiniua,  or  Alfenus  Varus,  of  Dion 
Cassius  (lib.  Iv.  Index).  But  as  Sulpicius,  the  master  of  Varus,  was 
bom,B.a  106  and  died  b.o.  48,  it  is  not  probable  that  Alfenus  the 
jurist  could  be  consul  so  late  as  A.D.  2. 

Acron,  the  scholiast  (Horatius, '  Sat,'  L  8.,  v.  130),  has  a  story  that 
Alfenus  was  a  shoemaker  at  (>smona,  who  came  to  Rome,^  where  he 
became  the  pupil  of  Servius  Sulpicius,  and  attained  such  'distioction 
for  his  legal  knowledge  that  he  was  made  consul  and  had  a  public 
funeral  The  passage  of  Horace  and  the  remark  of  the  scholiast 
have  occasioned  much  discussion.  (Wieland, '  Horacens  Satiren  Uber- 
setzt,'  note  on  '  Sat,'  i  8.,  v.  130 ;  Heindor^  'Des.  Q.  Horatius  Satiren 
erkliirt')  It  is  very  difficult  to  form  any  conclusion  from  the  passage 
of  Horace,  though  it  may  perhaps  be  assumed  that  he  does  refer  to 
the  jurist  Alfenus ;  but  this  will  not  determine  whether  the  stoiy  of 
his  early  life  as  given  by  Acron  and  alluded  to  by  Horace  is  true, 

Alfenus  wrote  a  work  entitled  '  Digesta,'  in  forty  books.  He  is 
often  cited  by  other  jurists.  The  Excerpts  in  the  '  Digest'  show  that 
his  stvle  was  dear. 

ALFIERI,  VITTORIO,  was  bom  at  Asti,  m  Piedmont,  Jan.  17, 
1749,  of  a  noble  and  wealthy  family.  He  lost  his  father  when  a  child, 
and  his  mother  having  married  again,  young  Vittorio  and  his  sister 
Julia  were  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  their  uncle,  Pellpgrino 
Alfieri.  Vittorio  at  9  years  of  age  was  sent  as  a  boarder  to  the 
Academia,  or  College  of  the  Nobles,  at  Turin.  At  the  age  of  18  he 
was  admitted  to  study  philosophy  in  the  university  of  Turin.  At 
the  age  of  14,  by  the  laws  of  Piedmont,  he  was  master  of  his  own 
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income,  and  only  subject  to  bU  guardian  in  bo  far  as  he  oould  not 
alienate  hia  property.  He  then  entered  the  army,  as  all  young  noble- 
men wer«  bound  to  do,  with  the  rank  of  ensign  m  a  provincial 
regiment,  which  in  time  of  peace  only  assembled  for  a  few  days  twioe 
in  the  year. 

At  we  age  of  17  he  obtained  the  king's  leave  to  travel  under  the 
escort  of  an  English  Roman  Catholic  tutor.  He  went  first  through 
Italy,  and,  having  got  rid  of  the  tutor,  next  pioceeded  to  France, 
where  he  was  introduced  at  the  levee  of  Louis  XV.  at  Yersaillea. 
He  was  struck  with  "the  Jupiter-like  superciliousness  of  that 
monarch,  who  stared  at  the  persons  introduced  to  him  without  con- 
descending to  say  a  word  to  them/'  Alfieri's  nride  was  evidently 
hurt  From  France  he  came  to  England,  with  wnich  country  he  was 
pleased  from  the  first.  After  spending  in  England  the  winter  of  1768, 
he  crossed  over  to  Holland,  which  country  he  liked  best  next  to 
England.  He  attributed  the  advantages  of  both  to  their  institutions, 
and  the  long  habit  of  rational  freedom.  His  life  waa  for  several  yean 
after  leatlesB  and  dissipated. 


In  1778  he  returned  to  Turin,  and  began  to  write  some  scenes  of  a 
drama  on  the  subject  of  Cleopatra.  This  was  his  first  essay  in  Italian 
versification.  In  1777  he  went  first  to  Siena  and  then  to  Florence, 
where  he  applied  himself  seriously  to  dramatic  composition.  He  there 
also  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  lady  who  fixed  ms  heart  for  ever. 
This  was  the  wife  of  Charles  Edward  Stuart,  called  the  Young 
Pretender  [Albany,  Countess  of],  at  whose  house  most  foreigners 
visited.  The  lady  afterwards  separated  from  her  husband,  and  retired 
into  a  convent  at  Rome.  Alfieri  continued  attached  to  her,  and 
followed  her  to  several  places;  at  last,  after  her  husband's  death  in 
1788,  it  appears  that  they  were  privately  married,  although  the 
marriage  was  never  made  public,  and  by  some  is  doubted. 

In  1782  Alfieri  had  completed  fourteen  tragedies,  ten  of  which  were 
printed  at  Siena.  In  1785,  the  Countess  of  Albany  having  gone  to 
live  in  France,  Alfieri  also  repaired  thither,  and  resided  first  at  a  villa 
near  Colmar,  and  afterwards  in  Paris,  where  he  superintended  the 
edition  of  his  tragedies  by  Didot.  Soon  after  he  published  his  other 
miscellaneous  works  at  EehL  Alfieri  and  the  countess  were  living 
quietly  at  Paris,  when  the  French  revolution  drove  them  away. 

Alfieri  and  bis  companion  hastened  through  Belgium  and  Germany 
back  to  Florence,  from  which  city  he  never  stirred  after.  Here  he 
wrote  his  'Misogallo,'  a  collection  of  satirical  sonnets,  letters^  and 
epigrams,  in  which  he  has  embodied  all  his  early  prejudices  and  his 
more  recent  feelings  of  dislike  to  the  French  people.  At  46  years  of 
age  he  began  studying  Greek,  and  by  his  own  unassisted  application 
he  was  enabled  in  two  years  to  understand  and  tr&nslate  the  Greek 
writers.  He  lived  quietly  at  Florence,  seeing  nobody  except  the 
countess  and  his  old  friend  the  Abbate  Caluso,  till  1808,  when  an 
attack  of  the  gout,  to  which  he  was  subject,  added  to  his  constant 
application  and  an  extremely  sparing  diet,  terminated  his  life  on  the 
8th  of  October,  at  the  age  of  56.  He  expired  without  much  pain,  his 
constitution  being  evidently  worn  out.  The  Countess  of  Albany  was 
by  his  side  in  lus  last  momenta  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
Santa  Crope,  the  Florence  Pantheon,  where  many  years  before  the 
sight  of  Michel  Angelo's  mausoleum  had  inspired  him  with  a  desire 
for  literaiy  fame.  The  Countess  of  Albany  caused  a  fine  monument 
by  Canova  to  be  erected  to  his  memory. 

Alfieri  gave  to  Italy  the  first  tragedies  deserving  the  name.  The 
unities  are  strictly  preserved,  the  characters  are  few,  the  action  one, 
no  by-play  or  subordinate  incidents ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  all  this 
meagrenes^  there  is  so  much  power  in  the  sentiments,  so  much 
nervousness  in  the  language,  such  a  condensation  of  single  passion, 
that  the  performance  of  one  of  Alfieri's  tragedies  keeps  the  audience 
spell-bound.  Such  at  least  is  the  efi^ect  they  produce  upon  an  Italian 
audience. 

The  *  Saul '  is  the  finest  of  Alfieri's  plays ;  the  author  has  imparted 
an  oriental  and  biblical  colouring  to  the  language  and  the  situations  of 
his  personages,  which,  together  with  the  fine  lyric  passages  expressive 
of  the  changes  in  Saul's  mental  alienation,  give  a  peculiar  and  epic 
interest  to  this  play.  The  'Pilippo'  is  considered  as  the  next  in 
meritb  Most  of  the  others  are  on  Greek  and  Roman  subjects.  Two 
are  taken  from  the  histoiy  of  Florence.  Alfieri's  classic  drama  is  very 
different  from  that  of  the  F^nch  stajg^;  it  is^shiefly  distinguished  by 


its  extreme  simplicity,  the  absence  of  all  superfluous  declamation  aud 
tedious  narrative,  and  the  exciting  abruptness  of  his  blank  verssu  This 
arrangement  of  words,  which  has  been  called  harsh,  was  by  him 
purposely  studied,  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  measure. 

Alfieri's  abhorrence  of  the  excesses  of  the  French  daring  the  first 
revolution,  and  of  their  subsequent  servility  under  military  deapotiBoi, 
has  caused  some  to  imagine  that  he  had  renounced  all  his  liberal  ideas 
before  his  death.  Alfieri's  idea  of  liberty  was  inseparably  connected 
with  that  of  order  and  security  for  persons  and  property,  and  he  saw 
the  latter  violated  every  day  both  in  France  and  in  Italy.  His  violent 
temper  led  him  sometimes  into  paradox  and  seeming  oontiadictioDt; 
but  he  was,  upon  the  whole,  an  independent,  candid,  honest-hearted 
writer,  and  his  example  and  his  precepts  gave  a  temper  to  the  Italian 
mind  which  has  not  been  lost 

{VUa  di  Vittorio  Alfieri  da  Atti,  scrUta  da  JSm,) 
ALFONSO  is  the  name  of  several  kings  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and 
of  some  kings  of  Naples  and  Sicily.  This  name  is  written  by  the 
Spaniards,  Ildefonso,  Alphonso,  Alfonso,  and  Alonso;  and  by  the 
Portuguese,  Afibnso.  We  have  chosen  the  form  Alfonso,  as  being 
that  in  most  common  use. 

ALFONSO  L,  sumamed  the  Catholic,  was  chosen  King  of  Asturiss 
and  Leon  in  739.  He  was  the  son-in-law  of  Pelayo,  and  a  descendant 
of  King  Leovigild.  He  wrested  from  the  Moors  Lara  and  Saldafta  in 
Castile,  extended  his  empire  over  nearly  one-fourth  of  Spain,  and 
inflicted  a  severe  retribution  on  the  desoendants  of  the  sanguinary 
hordes  of  Tarik  and  MuzSi  Alfonso  founded  new  churches  in  the 
towns  which  he  conquered,  and  rebuilt  or  repaired  the  old;  it  is 
owing  to  his  zeal  for  religion,  that  the  epithet  of  Catholic  was  given 
him.  He  died  in  757,  and  waa  succeeded  by  his  son,  Fruela  L 
(Mariana,  vii.  6.) 

ALFONSO  IL,  called  the  Chaste,  elected  King  of  Asturias  and 
Leon  in  791,  was  the  nephew  of  Bermudo  the  Deacon.  His  reign 
was  a  continual  scene  of  warfare  both  against  the  Moors  and  against 
his  rebellious  subjects.  To  this  king  is  attributed  the  abolition  of  the 
disgraceful  tribute  of  a  hundred  maidens,  which  the  Spaniards  were 
bound  from  the  time  of  Mauregato  to  pay  to  the  Moors.  The  amouts 
of  his  sister  Donna  Ximena  with  the  Count  of  Salda&a — tlie  wonderfol 
exploits  of  Bernardo  del  Carpio,  who  was  the  ofispring  of  this  love, 
against  the  no  less  famous  French  hero  Roland — also  belong  to  this 
period.  All  this  history  however  is  considered  by  the  beet  critics  as 
belonging  to  the  region  of  fable  and  romance.  Alfonso  died  about 
the  year  843 ;  he  was  succeeded  by  Ramiro  I.,  son  of  Bermudo  the 
Deacon.    (Mariana,  vil  9, 12.) 

ALFONSO  IIL,  sumamed  El  Magno  (the  Great),  king  of  Asturias 
and  Leon,  succeeded  his  father  Ordofio  I.  in  866,  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen. Successful  against  his  rebellious  subjects  and  his  Christian 
enemies  in  the  beginning  of  his  reiKQ,  Alfonso  next  turned  his  attention 
to  the  Mohammedans,  and  in  thirty  years  of  continual  warfare  his 
arms  were  always  crowned  with  victory.  He  extended  the  boundaries 
of  his  empire  to  the  banks  of  the  Guadiana.  But  his  son  Garcia, 
aided  by  the  ever-rebellious  barons,  by  his  father-in-law  the  Count  of 
Castile,  by  his  brother  Ordofio,  governor  of  Galicia,  and  even  by  his 
own  mother,  attempted  to  dethrone  the  aged  monarch.  Alfonso  suc- 
ceeding in  crushing  the  rebellion  and  taking  hia  son  prisoner;  but 
fearing  the  evils  of  a  civil  war,  he  called  a  junta  in  910,  and  abdi- 
cated the  crown  in  favour  of  Ghircia.  After  bis  abdication,  he  led  the 
troops  of  his  son  against  the  Moslems,  and  gained  a  brilliant  victory, 
shortly  after  which  he  died  at  Zamora,  in  910.     (Mariana,  viL  17-20.) 

ALFONSO  IV.,  called  £1  Monge,  the  Monk,  king  of  Leon,  suc- 
ceeded Fruela  II.  in  924.  Six  years  after  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
he  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  brother  Ramiro,  and  retired  to  the 
monastery  of  Sahagun.  Within  two  years  he  attempted  to  regain  bis 
kingdom,  but  was  defeated  by  his  brother,  who  consigned  him  to  a 
monastery,  and  sentenced  him  to  the  loss  of  his  eyes.  He  died  ten 
years  afterwards.    (Mariana,  viiL  5.) 

ALFONSO  V.  succeeded  his  father  Bermudo  on  the  throne  of  Leon 
in  999,  being  only  five  years  of  age.  The  government,  during  his 
minority,  was  intrusted  to  a  regency,  which  was  a  very  eventful  one. 
During  it,  the  g^eat  Al-Mansur  was  defeated,  and  this  success  led  to 
the  conquest  of  Cordova.  Alfonso  V.  rebuilt  and  repeopled  the  city 
of  Leon,  and  made  some  salutary  laws  in  the  Cortes  at  Oviedo  in 
1020.  He  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Viseu  in  1028;  his  son  Ber- 
mudo III.  succeeded  him.    (Mariana,  viii.  10, 11.) 

ALFONSO  VI.  was  the  son  of  Fernando  I.  He  was  crowned  king 
of  Leon  in  1066.  Fernando  had  committed  the  same  fault  as  his 
father  in  dividing  his  states  among  his  children.  He  left  Leon  to 
Alfonso,  Castile  to  Sancho,  Galicia  to  Garcia,  and  the  cities  of  Toro 
and  Zamora  to  Urraca  and  Elvira,  his  two  daughters.  Alfonso  and 
Sancho  lived  in  peace  with  each  other  only  two  years.  In  1068 
Sancho  invaded  the  states  of  his  brother,  took  him  prisoner  after 
some  vicissitudes,  and  confined  him  in  the  monastery  of  Sahagun, 
from  which  he  escaped,  and  sought  a  refuge  at  the  Moorish  court  of 
Toledoi  In  1072  Sancho  was  assassinated  while  besieging  Zamora^ 
and  Alfonso  hastened  from  his  exUe  to  take  possession  of  Uicvaeant 
throne.  Asturias,  Leon,  and  Castile  acknowledged  his  authority.  He 
invited  his  brother  Garcia  to  his  court,  and  shut  him  up  in  the  castle 
of  Luna,  where  he  remained  until  his  death,  and  Galicia  was  thus 
added  to  the  states  of  Alfonso. 
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Having  remained  nndiBputed  lord  of  bo  large  a  portion  ^  of  the 
pemnsula,  Alfonso  turned  hia  arms  against  the  ^tracena.  He  invaded 
Portugal,  and  made  most  of  the  Moorish  petty  ehiefs  his  tributaries. 
He  afterwards  took  Coria,  and  then  attacked  Toledo ;  and  had  not 
the  Almoravides  with  a  powerful  army  invaded  Spain,  he  would  have 
expelled  the  Moors  firom  the  peninsula.  He  gave  his  illegitimate 
daughter,  Thereaa,  in  maniage  to  Henry,  count  of  Besan^on,  with  his 
oonquests  in  Portugal,  and  we  title  of  count.  During  his  reign  the 
famous  hero  Rodrigo  Diaz  de  Viyar,  sumamed  the  Cid  or  Sidi,  the 
Mootish  word  for  Lord,  performed  those  exploits  which  haye  fur- 
nished abundance  of  materials  to  romance-writers. 

King  Alfonso  died  in  1109,  at  Toledo,  in  the  seventy-ninth  year  of 
his  age.  His  son  Sanoho  having  fallen  in  a  battle  against  the  Moors, 
the  crowns  of  Leon  and  Castile  fell  to  his  eldest  daughter  Urraca. 
(Mariana*  is.,  x.,  eh.  8-20 ;  1-8.) 

ALFONSO  VII.    [Alfonso  I.,  of  Aragon.] 

ALFONSO  YIIL,  king  of  Castile  and  Leon,  styled  the  Emperor. 
At  the  death  of  his  mother.  Queen  Urraca,  he  became  king  in  1126. 
The  misrule  of  that  princess's  government,  and  the  wars  which  had 
devastated  Castile  during  the  latter  part  of  the  preceding  reign,  ren* 
dered  the  beginning  of  his  own  very  stormy.  Several  places  were 
held  by  his  step-father,  Alfonso  YII.,  until  they  were  subdued,  but 
at  last  the  two  princes  were  reconciled,  and  Alfonso  YIII.  remained 
sovereign  lord  of  CastQe  and  Leon.  About  the  year  1187  he  was 
obliged  to  march  an  army  into  Qalicia  against  the  Count  of  Portugal, 
Alfonso  Henriquez.  Though  the  Portuguese  had  the  advantage^ 
Uenriquez  sued  for  peace,  which  Alfonso  r^ulily  granted. 

In  IHO  he  attempted  to  conquer  Navarre,  but  failed.  In  his  wars 
with  the  infidels,  Alfonso  was  more  sucoessfuL  He  obtained  many 
signal  victories  over  them,  and  advanced  the  Castilian  frontiers  to 
AQdalusia.  His  last  battle  against  the  Almohades  was  undedsiye; 
after  which  he  returned  towards  Toledo,  and  died  in  his  tent  in 
August,  1167.  At  the  close  of  his  reign,  the  military  order  of  Alcan- 
tara, to  which  Christian  Spun  owed  so  much,  was  instituted.  He 
was  succeeded  in  Castile  by  Sanoho  IIL,  and  in  Leon  by  Fernando  IL 
(Mariana,  x.,  zi,  8-20 ;  1-7.) 

ALFONSO  IX.,  king  of  Leon,  sncoeeded  his  father  Fernando  in 
1188.  He  was  dubl^d  a  knight  by  his  cousin,  Alfonso  IIL  of 
Castile.  For  a  short  time  the  two  relatives  lived  on  good  terms ;  but 
in  1189,  a  dispute  about  the  possession  of  some  territory  in  Estrema* 
dura  led  to  repeated  wars.  Alfonso  first  married  the  Princess 
Theresa  of  Portugal,  from  whom  he  was  forced  to  separate  by  Pope 
Celestine  III. ;  he  then  married  the  daughter  of  his  cousin  of  Castile, 
and  the  marriage  was  again  annulled  by  the  Pope  on  the  same  plea 
of  relationship.  Alfonso  then  conquered  Merida,  Caceres,  and  other 
important  places  in  Estremadura,  and  while  on  his  road  to  Santiago, 
he  died  at  Villanueva  de  Sarria,  'in  1230.  His  son  Fernando  IIL 
SQcceeded  to  the  crowns  of  both  Leon  and  Castile.  (Mariana,  zi,  zii, 
16-22;  1,  2 ;  Chrowide  cf  Alfonso  d  Sabio.) 

ALFONSO  X.  of  Castile  and  Leon,  sumamed  'El  Sabio'  (the 
Learned),  owing  to  his  legislative,  scientific,  and  literary  labours,  was 
the  son  of  Ferdinand  IIL,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1252.  One  of  the 
fint  acts  of  his  reign  was  so  dishonourable  that  it  throws  an  indelible 
spot  on  his  oharacter.  Being  discontented  with  his  queen,  Dolia 
Yiolante  of  Aragon,  because  she  had  no  children,  he  sent  his  ambas- 
sadors to  the  King  of  Denmark,  stating  that  he  was  about  to  divorce 
his  wife,  and  requesting  him  to  send  him  one  of  his  daughters  as  a 
bride.  The  Princess  Christina  accordingly  set  out  from  her  father's 
court,  and  having  traversed  France  and  Germany  arrived  at  Valla- 
dolid.  By  this  time  the  queen  had  a  daughter,  and  Alfonso  was 
reconciled  to  her,  and  the  Princess  of  Denmark,  mortified  and  dis- 
appointed in  her  hopes  of  an  honourable  marriage,  died  a  few  months 
after.  In  1253  Edward,  the  son  of  Henry  IIL  of  Bng:land,  paid  him 
a  visit.  He  was  magnificently  entertained  by  that  prince,  who  cpn- 
ferred  on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  married  him  to  his 
daughter,  Leoodr,  commonly  called  Eleonor.  In  1256  he  became  a 
competitor  for  the  imperial  crown,  but  Riduurd,  earl  of  Cornwall,  was 
elected  by  a  small  majority  of  the  Diet^  On  the  death  of  Richard  in 
1271,  Alfonso  renewed  his  application,  but  Rudolph  of  Habsbnrg  was 
elected.  In  vain  did  Alfonso,  who  had  assumed  the  title  of  emperor, 
protest  against  the  validity  of  this  new  election;  in  vain  did  he 
lavish  his  wealth  to  form  a  party  in  his  own  £avour ;  his  pretensions 
only  served  to  involve  hun  in  perpetual  dispute  with  the  secular 
princes  of  the  empire,  as  well  as  with  the  Pope,  who,  weary  of  his 
importunities,  went  so  far  as  to  ezcommunicate  his  adherents.  The 
enormous  ezpense  which  the  ambitious  projects  of  Alfonso  entailed 
upon  him,  and  the  adulteration  of  the  com,  to  which  he  is  known  to 
have  resorted  in  order  to  raise  money,  made  him  unpopular  with  his 
sobjects^  who  began  loudly  to  oomplsin  of  his  expensive  follies. 
This  state  of  things  was  ta^en  advantage  of  by  a  few  discontented 
iMurons  who  formed  a  league  against  Alfonso,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  his  own  brother  the  Infante  Don  Felipe.  Having  obtained  the 
aasistanoe  of  Mohammed  L,  sultan  of  Granada,  who  promised  to  make 
A  divmon  in  their  favour  on  the  frontiers  of  Castile,  they  rose  in 
■rms  in  1270 ;  but  upon  Alfonso  promising  them  that  their  grievances 
should  be  redressed,  they  dispersed,  and  the  most  turbulent  retired 
to  (iranada^  where  they  were  kindly  received  by  the  Moorish  king. 

In  1275,  during  the  absence  of  Alfonso  on  a  fruitless  visit  to  Pope 


Gregory,  then  at  Beaucaire  in  France,  respecting  his  pretensions  to 
the  empire,  his  eldest  son,  the  Infante  Fernando  de  la  Cerda,  died. 
This  was  the  cause  of  fresh  disturbances,  for  a  question  now  arose 
whether  the  offspring  of  the  Infimte,  who  had  left  two  sons  by  a 
French  princess,  was  to  be  preferred  to  the  second  son,  Don  Sancho. 
This  led  to  a  series  of  distressing  civil  wars.  Sancho  was  disinherited 
by  a  junta  at  Seville  and  was  solemnly  cursed  by  hia  father,  but  he 
succeeded  in  reducing  Alfonso  to  such  eztremity  that  he  applied  to 
Abti  Y^Buf,  sultan  of  Marooco,  and  requested  his  aid  in  money  and 
troops,  offering  to  pawn  him  his  crown.  The  African  crossed  the 
straits  at  the  head  of  considerable  forces;  Sancho,  on  the  other  hand, 
concluded  an  alliance  with  Mohammed  IL  of  Granada,  and  the  civil 
war  which  now  raged  was  rendered  more  than  usually  destructive 
and  atrocious  by  Uie  interference  on  both  sides  of  foreign  powers 
profesMng  a  hostile  religion.  Both  parties  ravaged  the  country 
without  gaining  any  decisive  advantage,  until  at  length  Alfonso  was 
prevailed  upon  to  pardon  his  rebellious  son,  and  to  restore  bim  to  his 
favour.  He  died  shortly  after,  in  1284,  in  the  eighty-fir:^  year  of  his 
age.  The  character  of  Alfonso  was  a  curious  oomponnd  of  weakness 
and  vindictiveness,  and  of  the  best  as  well  as  of  the  worst  qualities 
of  hnman  nature.  Upon  the  whole,  fickleness  rather  than  incapacity 
seems  to  have  been  his  leading  fault.  That  in  the  midst  or  such 
troubles  Alfonso  should  have  been  able  not  only  to  devote  himself  to 
the  cultivation  of  sqlenoe  and  literature,  but  to  acquire  learning  so 
extensive  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  is  really  wonderful  Not- 
withstanding the  few  moments  of  rest  which  his  immoderate  amlntion 
and  the  revolt  of  his  subjects  allowed  him,  he  conferred  such  sendees 
both  upon  his  own  country  and  upon  the  world  at  large,  as  few  royal 
persons  have  done.  Spain  owes  to  him  not  only  her  earliest  national 
history,  and  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  but  the  restoration  of  her 
principal  university,  that  of  Salamanca,  the  introduction  of  the  ver- 
naoiUar  tongue  in  public  proceedings,  and  the  promulffation  of  an 
admirable  code  of  laws.  Science  is  greatly  indebted  to  him  for  the 
celebrated  astronomical  tables  known  by  his  name,  which  were  still 
universally  used  in  Europe  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century.  It 
is  probable  that  Alfonso  employed  in  their  construction  several 
Moorish  astronomers  of  Granada,  who  visited  his  court  for  the  express 
purpose  of  superintending,  if  not  of  making  them.  Their  epoch  is 
the  80th  of  May,  1252,  the  day  of  his  accession  to  the  throne.  They 
were  printed  for  the  first  time  at  Venice,  1492,  4to,  and  went  subse- 
quently through  several  editions.  It  has  been  asserted  by  Salasar 
^*  Origen  de  las  DijB^dades  Seculares  de  Castilla  y  Leon,'  p.  105)  that 
in  the  promulgation  of  the  body  of  laws  known  as  'Las  Siete 
Partidas,'  because  it  is  divided  into  seven  sections  or  parts,  Alfonso 
had  only  a  small  share,  that  code  having  been  begun  in  the  reign  of 
his  father  Ferdinand  IIL  But  this  has  since  been  discovered  to  be 
an  error.  Ferdinand  perceived,  no  doubt^  the  defects  of  the  Vingothio 
code,  but  he  never  attempted  to  remedy  them,  and  the  tau  was 
reserved  for  bis  son.  The  revival  of  the  study  of  Roman  law,  whidi 
was  then  taught  in  the  Italian  universities,  and  his  wish  to  appear  as 
a  legislator  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  imperial  crown,  the  favourite 
object  of  his  ambition,  urged  him  on  to  the  arduous  task  of  legis- 
lating for  a  warlike  and  chivalrous  nation.  How  cautioiuly  he  pro- 
ceeded in  his  great  design  will  appear  from  the  fact  that  his  first 
compilation  for  actual  use  was  the  '  Fuero  Real,'  which  consisted  of 
ordinances  or  laws  taken  from  the  local  'fueros'  or  charters,  with  a 
few  monarchical  axioms  from  the  Justinian  code,  and  that  neither 
Alfonso  nor  his  immediate  successors,  Don  Sancho  el  Bravo  and 
Fernando  IV.,  attempted  to  enforce  them  as  the  law  of  the  land. 

ALFONSO  XL,  king  of  Castile  and  Leon,  sueceeded  his  father 
Fernando  lY.  in  1812,  being  only  a  few  months  old.  A  long  series 
of  convulsions  attended  his  minority.  When  he  came  of  a^e  he 
quieted  the  intestine  disturbances,  and  seriously  pursued  the  wars 
against  the  Infidels*  He  took  Tarifa  and  Algeciras  from  them,  but 
died  of  the  plague  while  besieging  Gibraltar,  in  1850.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded bv  his  son  Pedro  the  Cruel  (Villasan,  Oronica  del  Bey  Don 
AtfwMO  e»  Onceno ;  Mariana,  zv.) 

ALFONSO  I.,  king  of  Aragon,  sumamed  El  Batallad<5r,  'the 
Battier,'  succeeded  his  brother  Pedro  in  1104,  and  marrying  Queen 
Urraca  of  Castile  and  Leon,  was  styled  king  of  those  provinces  also. 
This  marriage  was  annulled  in  1114.  In  a  succession  of  victories  he 
rescued  firom  the  Mohammedans  almost  all  the  territory  south  of  the 
Ebra  He  laid  siege  to  Saragossa,  and  after  four  years  of  struggle  he 
entered  it  by  capitulation  in  1118,  and  made  it  the  capital  of  Aragon. 
In  1120  he  defeated  a  numerous  army  of  the  Almoravides  near 
Daroca.  Tarragona,  Meguinenza,  and  Calatayud  were  also  among  his 
conquests ;  and  he  carried  his  victorious  arms  even  to  Andalusia. 

In  1184  he  invested  Fraga,  when  the  wall  of  Valencia,  Aben  Gama, 
advanced  with  a  considerable  force  to  relieve  the  town.  A  battio 
took  place,  in  which  the  Christians  were  defeated  and  Alfonso  killed. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Ramiro  IL 

(Floras,  SspaHa  Sagrada  ;  Ohnmica  Adefonti  Imperataris,  voL  zi ; 
Rodericus  Toletanus,  De  Rebut  Jliepcmieis;  Mariana,  z.  8.) 

ALFONSO  IL  succeeded  his  mother  Fetronila  on  ti^e  throne  of 
Aragon  when  he  was  only  eleven  years  of  age.  He  eztended  the 
frontiers  of  his  kingdom  on  the  side  of  the  Mohammedans^  penetrated 
into  the  territory  of  Valencia,  and  aided  AUbnso  IX.  of  Csstile  in 
investing  Cuenga.     For  this  important  service  Aragon  was  madv 
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exempt  from  paying  homage  to  CaetUa.  Alfonao  died  in  1196;  and 
waa  Booceeded  in  bia  Aragon  and  hia  Spaniah  dominions  by  hia  eldeet 
aon,  Pedro  IL    (Rodericua  Toletanua;  Mariana,  zi.  9-13.) 

ALFONSO  IIL  waa  the  son  of  Pedro  UL,  king  of  Aragoa  At 
the  death  of  hia  father  in  1286,  he  waa  at  Majorca,  where  he  had 
been  sent  by  hia  father  to  dethrone  his  uncle  Jaime,  who  had  usurped 
the  sovereignty  of  that  island.  Having  suoceeded  in  his  expedition, 
he  retnmed  to  Aragon,  and  found  the  Cortes  assembled  at  Saragossa. 
This  body  sent  a  deputation  to  meet  him  at  Valencia,  to  express 
their  surprise  at  his  having  asaumed  the  title  of  king  previous  to  his 
taking  the  cuatomaiy  oath  before  the  Cortes  of  the  realm.  Not 
without  great  difficulty,  and  after  many  tumultuous  debatea,  Alfonao 
waa  acknowledged  king,  upon  submitting  to  all  the  conditions 
required  by  that  body.  His  reign  waa  occupied  with  wars  against 
France,  the  Pope,  and  the  dethroned  King  of  "Mmotck,  productive  of 
no  otiier  reault  than  the  distress  of  the  people.  He  died  at  Barcelona 
in  1291,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Jaime  IL  (Zurita,  AnaUs 
dt  Aragon,  vii.;  Mariana,  xiv.) 

ALFONSO  IV.,  son  of  Jaime  IL,  ascended  the  throne  of  Aragon 
in  1327.  The  Qenoese  not  only  fomented  dissension  in  his  new 
conquests  of  Sardinia,  but  even  dared  to  attack  him  in  his  own  king- 
dom. They  made  varioua  descents  on  Catalonia  and  Valencia,  but 
were  repulsed.  At  home,  his  son  and  successor  Pedro  raised  the 
standard  of  revolt  against  him,  becauae  hia  father  had  given  some 
posseaaions  to  hia  half-brother  Alfonso.  These  dissensions  were  in  a 
great  measure  the  cause  of  his  death,  which  took  place  in  Barcelona 
in  1336.  He  was  aucceedod  by  his  son,  Pedro  IV.  (Zurita,  AwUei, 
viL ;  Mariana,  xvL) 

ALFONSO  V.  of  Aragon,  and  L  of  Sicily,  succeeded,  in  1416,  his 
father,  Ferdinand  L,  who  had  annexed  the  crown  of  Sicily  to  that  of 
Aragon.  To  these  two  Alfonso  added  that  of  Naples.  Queen 
Joanna  IL  having  adopted  him  for  her  heir  and  auocessor,  Alfonso 
repaired  to  Naplea,  but  was  driven  away  by  tiie  party  of  the  Angevins, 
headed  by  the  fsmous  Sforza  Attendolo^  and  the  Queen  waa  compelled, 
in  1423,  to  name  as  her  successor  Louis  IIL  of  Anjou.  At  the  death 
of  Joanna,  in  1435,  Alfonso  renewed  hia  olaim%  but  waa  opposed  by 
Ken^  of  ioijou,  who  after  Louia'a  death  had  been  called  to  the  throne 
by  the  last  will  of  the  Queen.  The  court  of  Rome  dedaredfor  Bend 
Alfonso's  fleet  waa  attacked  near  the  ialand  of  Ponza  by  the  Qenoese^ 
who  had  taken  Ben^'a  part,  and  waa  totally  defeated,  Alfonao  him- 
self b«ng  taken  prisoner.  The  Qenoese  sent  him  to  Philip  Maria 
Visconti,  duke  of  Milan,  who  waa  then  also  lord  of  Qenoa.  Alfonso 
found  favour  with  his  keeper,  who  waa  pleased  with  his  acuteneas  of 
mind  and  hia  superior  address,  and  who,  being  also  jealous  of  the 
French  dominion  at  Naples,  not  only  restored  him  to  liberty,  but 
made  an  alliance  with  him.  Alfonso  repaired  to  Gketa,  which  hia 
fleet  had  taken  by  surprise,  and  thence  he  went  into  the  Abruaai  and 
Puglia,  where  he  found  partisans  among  the  nobility.  The  war 
between  him  and  Ben^  was  carried  on  in  those  remote  provincea  for 
several  years,  till  at  laat  the  treachery  of  the  younger  Caldora,  a  con- 
dottieri  ohieif,  ruined  the  affidrs  of  Ren^,  and  Alfonso  advanced 
against  Naples  in  1442.  His  soldiers  entered  the  city  through  an  old 
aqueduct,  and  Ren^  escaped  by  sea  to  Provence,  where  he  reigned  till 
hk  death,  the  last  king  of  the  house  of  Aojou.  Alfonso  now  fixed  his 
residence  at  Naples,  and  for  the  first  time  since  the  Sicilian  Vespers^ 
Sicily  and  Naplea  were  united  under  the  same.monardL  Alfonso 
applied  himself  to  re-establish  order  and  justice  throughout  the  kingw 
dom,  which  had  long  been  a  prey  to  misgovemment  and  confusion 
under  the  weak  and  corrupt  reign  of  Joanna  IL  In  order  to  strengthen 
himself  with  the  nobles,  whose  power  waa  very  great,  he  extended 
their  feudal  privileges,  and  he  also  increased  largely  the  number  of 
the  feudatories  of  Uie  crown.  In  return  he  obtained  of  them  parlia- 
mentary grants  of  money,  or  gifts,  as  they  were  called,  and  fresh  taxes 
to  supply  his  expenditure. 

Alfonso  waa  engaged  in  frequent  disputes  with  the  Popes,  which 
were  termmated  by  the  treaty  of  Terracina  in  1443,  when  he  joined 
the  Papal  troopa  against  Francesco  Sforza,  the  son  of  his  old  anta- 
gonist, and  dispossessed  him  of  the  Marches.  Sforaa  having  after- 
wards become,  firsts  general,  and  then  Duke  of  Milan,  Alfonso  joined 
the  Venetians  against  him  and  his  aJlies,  the  florentines.  The  most 
favourable  feature  of  Alfonso's  reign  is  his  patronage  of  lettenu  He 
also  waa  fond  of  the  arts,  and  to  him  Naples  owed  several  embellish- 
meuts. 

Alfonso  had  no  legitimate  children,  having  early  separated  from 
his  wife.  For  his  natural  son,  Ferdinand,  he  procured  the  Pope's 
bull  of  legitimacy,  and  left  him  aa  his  successor  to  the  throne  of 
Naples ;  his  brother  John  remaining  heir  to  the  crowns  of  Aragon, 
Valencia,  Sardinia,  and  Sicily.  Thu  John  was  afterwards  succeeded 
by  Ferdinand,  called  the  Catholic^  who  reconquered  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  which  continued  to  be  a  dependency  of  Spain  for  aeveral 
centuries. 

In  1457  Alfonso  sent  a  fleet  agauiat  Qenoa,  to  favour  the  party  of 
the  Adomi  faction,  which  had  been  exiled ;  the  city  waa  hard  pressed 
by  the  besiegers,  when  Alfonso  died  at  Naples,  on  the  17th  June, 
1458. 

ALFONSO  IIL,  of  Castile  (previous  to  the  union  of  Caatae  and 
Leon)  was  only  three  years  of  age  at  the  death  of  his  father,  Sanoho  III., 
in  1158.    His  minority  waa  a  veiy  stormy  one^    The  two  fi^mqiflff  of 


Castros  and  Laras  quarrelled  for  the  guardianahip  of  the  young  kin^ 
and  caused  much  blood  to  be  shed.  Alfonso  married  Eleanor,  daughter 
of  Henry  II.  of  England,  in  1170,  and  from  that  time  he  exerdsed 
the  regal  authority  without  control.  In  1195  he  waa  defeated  by  the 
Almohades  at  Alarcos,  but  he  avenged  this  affront  in  the  famous 
battle  of  Las  Navas  de  Tolosa,  where  he  deatroyed  the  moat  nume- 
rous army  that  ever  crossed  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  after  the  fini 
invasion.  [Aluohade&]  Shortly  after  this  memorable  victory,  be 
died  at  Qarci  Mu&o^  in  1214 1  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Enrique  L 
(Mariana,  xi,  xii.) 

ALFONSO  I.,  king  of  Portugal,  was  the  son  of  Heniy,  count  of 
Besancon,  who  held  Portugal  in  fief  with  the  title  of  counts  At  hia 
fiathera  death,  in  1096,  Al^mso  being  only  two  years  old,  bis  mother 
governed  the  state  in  his  minority,  and  he  waa  forced  to  apply  to  anna 
before  he  could  wrest  the  sovereignty  from  her. 

After  a  short  war  with  Castile,  he  assembled  his  army  at  Coimbra, 
with  a  view  to  attack  the  Infideli.  The  King  of  Badajos  and  four 
other  Moorish  chieftains  also  mustered  an  armv,  far  superior  in  num* 
hers  to  that  of  the  Portuguese,  The  struggle  waa  severe  on  both 
sides,  and  at  laat  victoiy  declared  for  the  OhristiansL  An  incredible 
multitude  of  Africaua  remained  dead  on  the  field,  the  number  of 
which  is  estimated  by  the  Portuguese  historiana  at  200,000.  In  the 
exultation  of  victory,  the  Count  was  proclaimed  King  by  hia  follower^ 
which  title  he  aasumed  fh>m  that  day.  Thia  battle  waa  fought  in  the 
plains  of  Ourique,  in  the  province  of  Alemtejo,  in  the  year  1139. 

In  1146  Alfonso  took  by  assault  the  fortress  of  Santarem  from  the 
Saracens,  and  put  to  the  sword  all  its  inhabitanta  without  diatinctian 
of  age  or  sex.  In  the  next  year  he  took  Lisbon,  when  the  fleet  of 
English  crusaders,  who  were  going  to  the  Holy  Land,  rendered  him 
very  effectual  assistance.  He  afterwarda  reduced  Cintra,  crossed  the 
TaguB,  and  possessed  himself  of  several  towna  in  Estremadura  and 
Alemtojo.  In  1158  he  reduced  Alcaaai^lo-Sal  after  a  aiege  of  two 
montha.  In  ahort>  Alfonso  almost  freed  all  Portugal  from  the  ^oka  of 
theSaracena, 

Thia  king,  the  founder  of  the  Portuguese  monarohy,  waa  not  a 
warrior  only — he  waa  also  a  legislator.  Under  his  reign  a  code  of 
laws  waa  promulgated  at  the  Cortes  of  Lamego.  Theae  laws  chiefly 
treated  on  the  succession  to  the  crown,  the  duties  of  the  noUea  and 
the  people,  and  tiie  independence  of  the  kingdom. 

Alfonso  died  in  1185^  at  Coimlnra.  He  waa  aucceeded  by  hia  son 
SanchoL 

(Brandaon,  Monorchia  Lutitana;  ChroniMm  Luntanun  f  Mam^n^^ 
X.,  xi. ;  Lemos^  ix.) 

ALFONSO  IL  ascended  the  throne  of  Portugal  in  1211,  on  the 
death  of  hia  father  Sancho  L  The  principal  event  of  his  reign  was 
hia  dispute  with  the  church  by  attempting  to  subject  the  cleigy  to 
personal  military  service^  and  their  possessions  to  contribute  the 
same  aa  the  laity  towards  the  support  of  the  state.  The  conaequenoe 
of  tiMse  measures  waa  that  Pope  Honoriua  IIL  placed  the  kingdom 
under  an  interdict  Alfonso  was  forced  to  yield,  and  waa  pardoned  on 
hia  promise  of  makiug  ample  satisfaction  for  his  paat  offiBOoea.  Before 
he  could  fulfil  hia  promise  he  died,  in  1228,  and  was  sucoeeded  by  bis 
son,  Sancho  IL    (Bodericua  Toletanua,  viil ;  Lemoa,  xii.) 

ALFONSO  IIL  succeeded  his  brother  Sancho  IL,  in  1248.  B«^foie 
hia  acceaaion,  he  waa  a  poor  exile  in  France.  Hia  brother  having 
been  deprived  by  a  decree  of  the  Pope,  Alfonao  sailed  for  Liabon,  and 
on  his  arrival  waa  received  with  enthusiasm  by  all  claasea  of  the 
nation.  Sancho  finding  himself  deserted  by  his  subjects^  retired  to 
Toledo,  where  he  died  in  1248.  Alfonso  made  some  few  conqueats 
from  the  Mohammedans,  and  died  in  1279;  he  waa  aucceeded  by  his 
son  Dennis.    {Chranicon  Commbricente;  Mariana,  xiii. ;  Lemoa,  xiiL) 

ALFONSO  IV.,  suraamed  the  Brave,  ascended  the  throne  of 
Portugal  on  the  death  of  hia  father  Dennis  in  1825,  againat  whom  ha 
had  been  in  rebellion  several  times.  Through  the  intriguea  of  the 
Infiante  Juan  Manuel,  he  became  embroiled  with  hia  aon-in-law 
Alfonso  XI.  of  Oaatile ;  and  scarcely  waa  hia  dispute  with  the  OaaUlian 
settled,  when  he  had  to  encounter  diaturbanioee  of  a  more  aerious 
nature,  in  the  unlawful  interoourae  of  his  son  Pedro  with  Inea  de 
Castro  hia  mistress.  His  own  weakness,  and  a  mistaken  meal  for  the 
welfare  of  hia  kingdom,  induced  him  to  give  his  consent  to  the 
barbaroua  murder  of  that  unfortunate  lady,  which  plunged  the  state 
into  a  civil  war.  Pedro  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion  against  hia 
father,  and  possessed  himself  of  almoat  all  the  north  of  PortogaL 
After  much  bloodshed  a  reconciliation  waa  effected  between  fiather  and 
son,  and  not  long  after  Alfonso  died,  tormented  by  the  remembrance 
of  hia  murdecoua  deed.  His  death  took  place  in  1857,  and  he  waa  ano- 
oeeded  by  hia  aon,  Pedro  L   (Ckronican  OonimiMeenae  f  Lamo^  xvii.) 

ALFONSO  V.  was  the  son  of  Duarte.  At  the  death  of  hia  father 
in  1488  he  waa  only  six  years  of  sga  Hisminoril^  waa  vecy  disturbed 
and  eventfuL  In  1446,  Alfonao  having  reached  his  fourteenth  year, 
aei^d  the  reina  of  government^  and  auppreased  a  rebellion  laiaed  by 
hia  undo  Pedro  the  late  regent.  In  1457  Alfonao  fitted  out  an  expe- 
dition againat  the  Moors.  He  landed  in  Africa  with  20,000  men,  ud 
took  Aloaiar,  Seguer,  and  Tangier.  He  also  engaged  in  an  unfortunate 
war  with  Oastile;  and  not  long  after,  having  concluded  a  peace  with 
that  nation,  died  of  the  plague  in  1479.  He  waa  aucoeaded  Xtj  hia 
son  JoftoIL  (RuiideP^,  Cftr^nieadOiSMor  Ay  J>Mi4/o»«9  Y.i 
xxi. ;  Lemos,  xzvi) 
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ALFONSO  L,  of  Naples    [Alfonso  V.,  of  Aragon.] 

ALFONSO  IL9  of  Naples,  son  of  FerdiDand  L,  and  nandson  of 
Alfonso  1,,  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  flEimous  revolt  of  the  barons 
under  his  father^s  reign,  and  of  the  cruelties  that  followed.  On  the 
death  of  Ferdinand  in  1494,  he  succeeded  to  the  throne ;  but  the 
approach  of  the  French  under  Charles  VIIL  frightened  him,  and  he 
ran  away  before  be  had  completed  one  year  of  his  reign.  He  retired 
to  a  convent  at  Messina,  and  died  soon  afber.  Ferdinand  II.,  his  son, 
succeeded  him,  and,  with  the  assistanoe  of  the  Spaniards,  drove  away 
the  French ;  bat  dying  in  1496,  was  succeeded  by  his  uncle  Frederic, 
Alfonso  IL's  brother.  (Guicciordini,  Storia  cP Italia;  Porzio,  La  Con- 
giura  dei  Baroni.) 

ALFRAGANIUS,  properly  AL-FARGANI,  or  with  his  complete 
name,  Akni€d4>en-Kothair'J.l-Fargani,  was  a  celebrated  astronomer, 
who  flourished  under  the  reign  of  tlie  Abbaside  Kalif  Mamun,  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  9th  century  of  the  Christian  era.  He  was  called 
Al-Fai^gani  from  his  native  place,  Fargana,  a  town  and  province  in 
TnmsoxianiL  We  possess  an  elementary  treatise  on  Astronomy  by 
him,  chiefly  founded  on  the  system  of  Ptolemsdus,  which  was  printed 
with  a  Latin  translation  and  notes  by  Golius  in  1669. 

ALFRED,  AELFRED,  BLFRED,  or  ALURED,  sumamed  the 
Greats  king  of  the  West  Saxons  in  England,  was  bom  in  848  or  849, 
at  Wanading,  or  Wannating,  in  Berkshire,  generally  supposed  to  be 
the  village  now  called  Wantage,  which  was  then  a  royal  town,  and 
had  been  originally  a  Roman  station.  His  father  was  King  Ethel- 
wulf,  the  son  and  successor  of  E;;bert  the  Great ;  his  mother  was 
Oaburga,  or  Oabeiga,  daughter  of  Oslac  the  Gk)th,  who  held  the  high 
office  of  royal  cupbearer  (famosus  pincerna),  and  was  of  the  race  of 
the  sub-kings  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  who  were  sprung  from  a  nephew 
of  Cerdioy  the  founder  of  the  West  Saxon  kingdom.  Ethelwulf,  who 
had  been  brought  up  as  a  monk,  had  come  to  the  throne  above  twelve 
years  before  the  birth  of  Alfred,  who  was  the  youngest  of  his  four 
sons.  The  favourite  of  both  his  parents,  Alfred  is  supposed  to  have 
been  from  the  first  designed  by  Ethelwulf  to  succeed  him  on  the 
throne ;  and  it  was  probably  with  this  view  that  the  boy  was  sent  to 
Rome  with  a  splendid  retinue  in  85S,  when,  we  are  told  by  his  bio- 
grapher Asser,  the  Pope  Leo  IV.  bestowed  upon  him  the  royal  unction, 
and  adopted  him  as  his  son ;  and  that  two  years  after  Ethelwulf  him- 
self took  him  a  second  time  to  Rome,  and  remained  with  him  there  a 
whole  year.  It  was  in  returning  through  France  from  this  visit  that 
Ethelwulf  fell  in  love  with  Judith,  the  young  and  beautiful  daughter 
of  Chariea  the  Bald,  king  of  that  country,  and  was  married  to  her  in 
October  856,  after  a  courtship  of  three  months.  It  is  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  his  former  wife,  Osberga,  must  have  been  dead  when  he 
contracted  this  new  alliance.  Tet  Asser  tells  a  stoiy  of  Alfred  having 
been  first  induced  to  learn  his  letters  in  his  twelfth  year  by  his 
mother  (mater  sua)  tempting  him  and  hu  brothers  with  the  promise 
of  a  Saxon  book  of  poetry,  which  she  said  she  would  give  to  the  one 
who  should  first  learn  to  understand  and  recite  its  contents.  At  this 
date  Judith  had  ceased  to  be  even  Alfred's  step-mother;  Ethelwulf 
had  died  not  long  after  his  return  home,  and  she  had  become  the 
wife  of  Bthelbald,  his  eldest  son.  In  868,  in  his  twentieth  year,  Alfred 
married  AJswitha,  Elawitha,  or  Eakwitha,  the  daughter  of  Ethelred, 
sumamed  Mndl  (that  is,  the '  large '),  a  nobleman  of  Mercia.  Alswitha*s 
mother,  Eadborh,  was  of  the  blood  of  the  Mercian  kings.  During 
the  festivities  at  the  celebration  of  his  marriage,  Alfred,  as  Asser  tells 
ns,  was  suddenly  seised  before  the  assembled  multitude  with  a  dis- 
tressing malady  for  which  the  physicians  had  neither  name  nor  cure, 
and  the  attacks  of  which  continued  to  torment  him  daily  down  to  the 
time  at  which  the  Hography  professes  to  be  written,  when  Alfred  wss 
in  his  forty-fifth  year. 


King  Ethelbald  had  been  succeeded  in  860  by  his  next  brother 
Ethelbert ;  and  Ethelbert  having  also  died  in  866,  the  throne  at  the 
time  of  Alfred's  marriage  was  filled  by  Ethelwulf 's  third  surviving  son, 
Ethelred,  or  Ethered  (notwithstanding  that  Ethelbert  appears  to  have 
left  at  least  one  son).  At  the  time  of  his  marriage,  Alfred,  Asser  tells 
us,  held  the  rank  of  Secundarius,  whatever  that  may  mean.  This 
title  or  rank,  which  he  retained  till  he  became  king,  he  appears  to 
have  enjoyed  even  before  Ethelred  came  to  the  throne;  for  a  little 
lower  down  he  is  spoken  of  as  having  been  Secundarius  while  his 
brothers  lived.  During  the  reign  of  Ethelred  he  probably  took  a 
more  active  part  than  the  king  himself  in  the  direction  of  public 
ttSisdn ;  Asserts  narration  at  least  represents  him  as  associated  with 
his  brother  on  all  occasional,  both  in  war  and  n^tiation.  Ever  since 
the  last  years  of  the  reign  of  Egbert^  who  died  in  885,  the  Scandi- 
naviaa  sea-rorers,  or  Danes,  as  they  were  called,  had  harassed  England 
with  one  descent  after  another;  on  some  occasions  wintering  in  the 
ooontrj,  sod  holding  the  district  where  Uiey  settled  iu  complete 


subjection.  Indeed  it  Is  probable  that  the  effect  of  these  invasions  had 
already^  been  to  intermix  a  considerable  number  of  foreigners  with 
the  native  population  of  the  eastern  and  northern  counties.  But  the 
first  year  of  tiie  reign  of  Ethelred  saw  a  hostile  armament  approach 
the  coasts  so  formidable  as  to  be  evidently  designed  for  nothing  less 
than  the  entire  conquest  of  the  island.  It  was  under  the  command  of 
three  of  the  sons  of  the  celebrated  Rogoar  Lodbrog,  twenty-eight 
others  of  whose  relations  and  associates,  styling  themselves  kings  and 
earls,  were  captains  in  the  fleet.  Disembarking  in  East  Anglia,  the 
foreigners  passed  the  winter  in  that  kingdom ;  in  the  spring  of  the 
next  year  marched  into  and  overran  Northumbria ;  and  in  868  crossed 
the  Humber,  and  occupied  part  of  Mercia.  Both  Mercia  and  East 
Anglia,  the  only  other  kingdoms  of  the  old  Heptarchy,  with  the  excep* 
tion  of  Northumbria,  that  still  subsisted,  had  ever  since  the  reign  of 
Egbert  been  accustomed  to  look  up  to  Weseex  as,  if  not  actually  their 
superior  in  the  feudal  sense,  at  least  the  leading  member  of  tiie  Anglo- 
Siixon  confederacy  of  states ;  and  in  this  emergency  Burrbed  the 
Mercian  king  and  bis  nobles  immediately  sent  messengers  to  King 
Ethelred  and  his  brother  Alfred  to  supplicate  their  assiBtance  in 
repelling  the  invaders.  The  two  brothers  thereupon  collected  an  army, 
with  which  they  advanced  as  far  as  the  town  of  Nottingham  (Scnoten- 
gaham),  where  the  Danes  lay ;  but  the  pagans,  to  use  Aster's  terms, 
refused  to  come  out  to  battle,  and  the  Christians  were  not  strong 
enough  to  force  their  entry  into  the  town ;  so  that  the  latter  found 
themselves  obliged  to  return  home  without  effecting  anything,  and 
the  Mercians  made  the  best  peace  they  could  with  their  enemy.  The 
Danes  now  retired  to  York,  in  the  dominion  of  the  Northumbrians, 
and  remained  there  a  whole  year.  In  the  spring  of  870,  embarking 
on  the  Humber,  they  landed  at  Humberstan  in  Lincolnshire,  devastated 
all  the  eastern  part  of  Mercia,  and  then  passed  into  East  Anglia,  where 
they  in  like  manner  carried  everything  before  them,  and  having  seized 
and  put  to  death  King  Edmund  (the  St.  Edmund  of  the  calendar), 
set  Godrun,  or  Guthrun,  one  of  their  own  leaders,  on  the  vacant 
throne.  After  wintering  in  Thetford,  their  army,  iu  the  spring  of 
871,  advanced  into  the  dominions  of  the  West  Saxons,  and  taking 
possession  of  the  royal  town  of  Reading  (Raedigam),  on  the  third 
day  after  their  arrival,  sent  out  part  of  their  force  mounted  to  plunder 
in  the  neighbourhood,  while  another  band  employed  themselves  in 
erecting  a  defensive  rampart  on  the  right  (that  is,  the  west)  side  of 
the  town  from  the  Thames  to  the  Kennet  (Cynetan).  The  latter  were 
attacked  by  Ethelwulf,  earl  of  Berkshire,  near  the  village  of  Ingles- 
field,  and  after  a  sharp  conflict  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  one  of  their 
captains.  Four  days  after,  Ethehred  and  Alfred  appeared  with  their 
forces  before  Reading,  when  another  engagement  took  place,  which 
ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  Christians,  Earl  Ethelwulf  being  among 
the  slain.  After  four  days  more  the  two  armies  met  again  at  a  place 
called  Aescesdun  (probably  Aston,  near  Wallingford),  when  ihe  impe- 
tuosity of  Alfred,  who  commanded  one  of  the  two  divisions  of  the 
Saxon  force,  and  who,  Asser  says,  on  the  relation  of  an  eyewitness, 
led  his  men  to  the  attack  with  the  courage  of  a  wild  boar,  nearly 
lost  the  day;'  but,  Ethelred  coming  up  (after  saying  his  prayers  with 
unusual  deliberation),  the  Saxons  recovered  themselves,  and  in  the 
end  the  foreigners  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  and  pursued 
back  into  Reading.  A  fortnight  afterwards  however,  in  another 
battle  fought  at  Basing  in  Hampshire,  the  victory  fell  to  the  Danes; 
and  soon  after  this  they  were  joined  by  another  body  of  their  country- 
men from  beyond  seas.  Another  battle,  not  noticed  by  Asser,  but 
mentioned  both  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle  and  the  Chronicle  of  Mailros, 
took  place  about  two  months  after  at  Mertune  (probably  Morton,  to 
the  north-west  of  Reading),  in  which  the  Danes  were  again  successful ; 
and  in  this  conflict  King  Ethelred  received  a  wound,  of  which  he  died 
soon  after  Easter  871.  Upon  this  Alfred  was  immediately  dedaied 
king,  with  the  universal  consent  of  all  ranks  of  the  people.  Asser 
intimates  that  he  accepted  the  crown  with  some  reluctance,  as  dread- 
ing that  he  should  never  be  able  alone  to  sustain  the  hostility  of  the 
pagans. 

The  first  seven  years  of  Alfred's  reign  abnndantly  justified  this 
apprehension.  The  events  of  this  space,  as  far  as  they  are  to  be 
collected  from  Asser,  the  Saxon  chronicler,  and  other  early  authorities, 
whose  narratives  however  are  in  many  particulars  very  confused  and 
indistinct,  are  as  follows  :~In  the  course  of  the  year  in  which  Alfred 
ascended  the  throne  (including  apparently  the  portion  of  it  that  had 
elapsed  before  the  death  of  Ethelred)  eight  or  nine  great  battles, 
besides  innumerable  skirmishes,  were  fought  between  the  Saxons  and 
the  Danes,  in  most  or  all  of  which  the  Saxons  seem  to  have  been 
worsted.  All  that  we  are  told  is,  that,  after  this  course  of  ill  success, 
Alfred  made  a  peace  with  the  invaders,  on  condition  that  they  should 
leave  Wessex :  it  is  probable  that  ho  bought  them  off  by  a  payment 
in  money,  or  at  least  engaged  to  stand  aloof  while  they  fought  out 
their  quarrels  with  the  other  states.  We  know,  at  any  rate,  that  they 
now  overran  the  rest  of  the  country  without  any  further  attempt  on 
hu  part  to  interfere  with  thenx.  Having  collected  their  forces  at 
London,  and  wintered  there,  they  waited  for  another  year,  till  their 
strength  had  grown  by  accessions  from  their  native  north,  and  then 
sallying  forth,  they  soon  reduced  both  Meroia  and  Northumbria, 
puiwing  their  conquests  in  the  latter  direction  as  far  as  to  the  British 
kingdom  of  Strathdyde,  in  the  heart  of  what  is  now  called  Scotland. 
Alfred  appears  to  have  remained  cniet  till  the  year  875,  when  we  aim 
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fold  by  Aner  he  engaged  aix  of  the  shipe  of  the  pegana  at  sea,  and  took 
one  of  them,  the  others  making  their  escape.  This  seems  to  have  brought 
them  down  again  upon  Wesaez.  The  next  year,  issuing  from  their 
winter  quarters  at  Cambridge  (Qrantebrycge)  by  nighty  a  powerful 
body  of  them,  taking  to  sea  and  sailing  along  the  south  coast,  sur- 
prised the  castle  of  Warehom  in  Dorsetshire,  and  Alfred  was  obliged 
to  bribe  ihem  by  a  sum  of  money  to  leave  his  dominions.  They  did 
not  however  keep  their  oaths,  though  he  had  sworn  them  both  in  the 
pagan  and  the  Christian  fashion,  but  soon  after,  attacking  him  in  the 
night,  tbey  slew  all  his  cavalry,  and  seizing  the  horses,  rode  away  on 
them  to  Exeter,  where  they  settled  for  the  winter.  Encoumged  by 
his  late  naval  success,  Alfred  ordered  boats  and  galleys  to  be  built 
in  different  ports,  and  manning  them,  Asser  tells  us,  with  pirates, 
stationed  them  to  guard  the  sea,  while,  in  the  spring  of  877,  he 
marched  at  the  head  of  a  land  force  to  Exeter,  to  expel  the  intruders. 
According  to  Aeser,  the  fleet  attacked  120  ships  of  the  Danes  which 
were  coming  to  the  assistance  of  their  countrymen,  and  drove  them 
on  shore,  when  all  on  board  perished ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
English  king  ventured  to  besiege  those  who  had  taken  possession  of 
Exeter ;  all  that  is  stated  is,  that  another  treaty  was  concluded,  and 
another  promise  given  by  them  on  oath  that  they  would  soon  take 
their  departure ;  and  in  fact  in  the  month  of  August  they  removed 
into  Mercia.  But  they  returned  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  year, 
878,. in  augmented  numbers;  and  now  they  appear  to  have  met  with 
no  resistance.  Marching  to  Chippenham,  they  took  possession  of  that 
royal  town,  and  making  it  their  head-quarters,  sent  out  thence  their 
marauding  bands  over  all  the  surrounding  country.  Of  the  natives 
some  fled  beyond  seas ;  those  who  remained  behind  universally  sub- 
mitted  to  the  invaders,  and  Alfred  himself,  at  first  attended  only  by  a 
few  of  his  nobility  and  soldiers,  afterwards  without  any  followers, 
wandered  about  in  the  woods  and  marshes,  till  at  last  he  found  what 
proved  a  secure  hiding- place  in  the  hut  of  a  poor  peasant,  who  with 
his  wife  tended  a  few  cows  on  a  small  elevated  piece  of  ground  rising 
among  the  marshes  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Tone  in  Somersetshire, 
and  ^ill  known  by  the  name  of  Athelney;  that  is,  Atheling-Eye, 
meaning  the  island  of  the  nobles,  or  the  royal  island.  He  is  said  to 
have  represented  himself  to  the  cowherd  as  one  of  the  king's  thanes, 
escaped  from  a  rout  of  his  countrymen. 

Statements  are  found  in  various  old  writers  which  distinctly  impute 
to  Alfred  up  to  tbia  time  of  his  life  a  character  and  conduct  in  some 
respects  very  different  from  what  he  afterwards  displayed.  Mr.  Sharon 
Turner,  who  was  the  first  among  the  modem  biographers  of  Alfred  to 
notice  this  circumstance,  has,  in  his  '  Histoiy  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,' 
collected  and  exhibited  the  concurring  testimonies  in  question  with 
diligence  and  deamesv,  and  with  a  good  sense  and  right  feeling,  very 
unlike  the  spirit  in  which  his  discoveries  have  been  seized  upon,  and 
absurdly  produced  as  a  proof  that  all  the  so-called  greatness  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  king  is  the  mere  creation  of  modem  ignorance  and 
bombast.  It  is  conjectured  by  Mr.  Turner  that  the  facility  with 
which  the  Danes  appear  to  have  at  last  obtained  complete  possession 
of  Wessex  may  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  Alfred 
had  lost  the  attachment  of  his  subjects  through  his  misgovemment 
and  his  immoralities ;  and  he  rests  this  upon  the  belief  that  Asser 
says  that  he  believed  this  adversity  which  befel  the  king  happened 
to  him  not  undeservedly,  "  because,"  he  goes  on,  "  in  the  first  part 
of  his  reign,  when  he  was  a  young  man,  and  governed  by  a  youthful 
mind,  when  the  men  of  his  kingdom  and  his  subjects  came  to  him  and 
besought  his  aid  in  their  necessities,  when  they  who  were  depressed 
by  the  powerful  implored  his  aid  and  patronage,  he  wotdd  not  hear 
them,  nor  afford  them  any  assistance,  but  treated  them  as  of  no  esti- 
mation."  This  part  of  the  proof  may  be  set  aside ;  it  having  been 
ascertained  that  the  passage  is  an  interpolation  of  a  later  period.  (See 
Preface  to  '  Monumenta  Historica  Britannica^')  The  well-known  story 
of  his  being  scolded  one  day  by  the  cowherd's  wife  for  allowing  some 
loaves,  or  cakes,  to  bum  which  she  had  left  him  to  watoh,  is  told  in  the 
ancient  Saxon  and  Latin  Lives  of  St  Neot,  which  are  in  the  Cotton 
Library.  According  to  William  of  Malmesbury  and  other  later  chro- 
niclers, the  cowherd,  whose  name  was  Denulf,  having  afterwards,  on 
Alfred's  recommendation,  applied  himself  to  letters,  was  made  by 
him  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  was  the  same  Denulf  who  died  occupant 
of  that  see  in  909.  After  some  time  Alfred  appears  to  have  discovered 
himself  to  some  of  hia  friends^  or  to  have  been  discovered  by  them ; 
and  he  was  also  joined  in  his  retreat  by  his  wife,  if  another  story  be 
true  which  is  told  by  Ethelward,  Ingulfus,  and  Simeon  of  Durham, 
about  his  one  day  ordering  their  scanty  store  of  bread  to  be  divided 
with  a  beggar  who  came  hungry  to  the  door,  although  they  had  no 
immediate  prospect  of  a  further  supply ;  an  act  of  kind-heartedness 
which,  as  might  be  expected,  the  monkish  narrators  make  to  have  been 
forthwith  bountifully  recompensed  by  Heaven,  besides  embellishing 
the  incident  with  sundry  other  miraculous  oircumstences.  It  is  cal- 
culated that  Alfred  remained  at  Athelney  about  five  months;  but 
during  the  latter  part  of  his  time  he  had  an  armed  body  of  hia  sub- 
jects with  him,  and  the  place  had  been  converted  into  a  well-defended 
stronghold,  from  which  incursions  were  frequently  made  into  the 
ncichbouriug  country,  the  beeves  and  granaries  of  Dane  or  recreant 
Saxon  serving  indifferently,  we  are  told,  to  replenish  the  roiyal  larder. 
At  last  Alfred  resolved  to  attack  their  main  army,  which  was  encamped 
uu  and  around  Biatton  Hill,  between  Eddingtou  uud  Weetbury  in  Wilt- 


ahire.    His  principal  adherente  having  gathered  on  his  summons  at  s 

Elace  known  by  the  name  of  Egbert's  Stone  in  Selwood  Forest,  he  led 
is  united  forces  to  a  hill  at  a  short  distance  from  that  occupied  b; 
the  Danes,  encamped  on  it  for  the  night,  and  next  morning  coodueted 
them  to  the  atteck.  The  Northmen  were  defeated  with  great  alaughter, 
and  those  who  escaped  were  belenguered  in  a  neighbouring  fortified 
place  in  which  they  had  shut  themselves  up,  and  after  a  abort  time 
were  compelled  to  surrender  at  diiicretion.  The  romantic  adventure, 
mentioned  by  several  of  the  old  hiatoriana,  of  Alfred  miJdng  his  way 
into  the  Danish  camp,  and  into  the  tent  of  the  king,  Qorm,  Guthrun, 
or  Gbdrun,  in  the  disguise  of  a  harper,  is  said  to  have  happened  the 
day  before  this  victoiy  of  Eddington,  or  Ethandune,  gained  early  io 
May  878,  which  reatored  him  to  his  throne,  and  compelled  the 
foreigners  to  quit  Wesaex  without  another  bluw.  Godrun  even 
consented  f  o  Alfred'a  propoaition  that  be  and  hia  folio  wen  ahould 
become  Christiana ;  he  himself  was  baptised  by  the  name  of  Athelstao, 
Alfred  standing  as  his  godfather ;  and  it  was  thereupon  agreed  that 
the  converted  Danes  should  occupy  in  peace  the  whole  of  the  countiy 
called  East  Anglia,  including  the  modem  counties  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk, 
Cambridge,  and  perhaps  Essex,  with  the  small  portions  of  HuntiDgdon, 
Bedford,  and  Hertford,  that  might  lie  to  the  eastward  of  the  old 
Roman  road  called  Watling-street.  A  formal  treaty  to  that  effect,  tiie 
terms  of  which  have  been  preserved,  waa  concluded  between  the  two 
parties. 

The  effect  of  this  arrangement  was,  that  the  Danes,  no  longer 
regarded  as  foreigners,  were  esteblished  in  the  dominion  of  a  consider- 
able portion  of  England,  and  in  the  occupation  of  the  countzy  to  a 
much  greater  extent;  for  the  population  both  of  the  northern  counties 
constituting  the  kingdom,  or  the  two  kingdoms,  of  Northumbria,  and 
of  the  midland  districto  forming  the  kingdom  of  Mercia,  was  also  by 
this  time  in  great  part  Danish  aa  well  as  that  of  East  Anglia.  The 
only  part  of  the  country  that  remained  purely  Saxon  was  the  king-lom 
of  Wessex  (with  which  Kent  and  Sussex  had  long  been  incorporated), 
comprehending  the  region  to  the  south  of  the  Thames,  or  the  modern 
counties  of  Kent,  Surrey,  Sussex,  Hants,  Berks,  Wilts,  Dorset,  Somerset, 
Devon,  and  so  much  of  Cornwall,  as  had  been  wrested  from  the  Britons. 
It  has  however  been  held  by  some  that  even  in  East  Anglia  Alfred  wan 
understood  to  have  reserved  to  himself  tiie  supreme  dominion ;  and 
it  appears  that,  at  least  within  a  few  years  from  this  time,  the  whole 
or  nearly  the  whole  of  Mercia  fell  under  his  power,  and  was  given  by 
him  to  be  ruled  by  Ethelred,  to  whom  he  afterwards  gave  his  daughter 
Ethelfleda  in  marriage.  In  Northumbria  also  he  exercised  a  predo- 
minant influence;  and  in  893,  after  the  death  of  Guthred,  whom  he 
had  appointed  king  ten  years  before,  he  took  the  government  of  the 
country  into  hia  own  himdBi  Meanwhile  Guthrun  had  continued  to 
reign  in  Eaat  Anglia  till  his  death  in  890,  when,  according  to  the  Danish 
historians,  he  waa  succeeded  by  another  prince  of  the  aame  name ;  but, 
a  few  yeara  after  this  kingdom  also  appears  to  have  returned  under  the 
sway  of  Alfred,  who  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  having  been  from 
about  the  year  894  king  of  all  England.  In  the  interval  between  his 
restoration  to  his  ancestral  throne  of  Wessex  and  this  date  he  had  been 
unremitting  in  his  exertions  both  to  re-establiah  order  within  his  king- 
dom, and  to  strengthen  it  against  external  enemies.  Ingulfus  states 
that  he  divided  it  into  hundreds  and  tithings,  with  a  view  both  to 
police  and  to  military  defence;  and  that  he  not  only  restored  the 
cities  and  csatles  which  had  been  destroyed  or  had  fallen  into  mia 
during  the  recent  wars  and  confusions,  but  constructed  additions, 
fortifications  wherever  they  were  required.  He  also  engaged  with 
ardour  in  the  building  of  ships,  bo  that  he  was  in  a  few  years  master 
of  a  respectable  navy;  and,  if  we  may  rely  on  the  accounto  of  Asser, 
the  Saxon  chronicler,  and  other  ancient  authorities,  Alfred  may  be 
regarded  as  the  true  founder  of  this  great  English  arm  of  war. 

In  894  a  new  invasion  of  Northmen,  under  a  leader,  Hastings,  who 
had  alreadv  made  his  name  terrible  by  various  descento  on  the  coast 
and  incursions  into  the  heart  of  France,  once  more  involved  England 
in  a  war,  which  was  protracted  over  more  than  three  years,  and  in  the 
course  of  which  nearly  every  part  of  the  country,  of  the  interior  as 
well  as  of  the  coasts,  was  at  one  time  or  other  the  scene  of  bloodahed 
and  devastetion.  The  Northmen  made  their  appearance  in  two  fleets; 
one  consisting  of  250  vessels,  which  landed  its  armed  multitude  on 
the  south-west  coaat  of  Kent,  near  Romney  Marah;  the  other  of 
80  ships,  under  the  conduct  of  Hastings  himself,  who,  leading  them 
up  the  Thames,  and  thence  into  the  East  Swale,  disembarked  his 
forces  at  Milton,  near  Sittingboume.  Alfred  inmiediately  threw  him- 
self between  the  two  armies ;  and  when,  after  confining  itself  for 
some  time  to  its  encampment,  the  one  which  had  landed  on  the  south 
coast  suddenly  plunged  into  the  interior,  and  attempted  to  cut  across 
the  country  and  effect  a  junction  with  the  other  by  a  route  to  the 
west  of  where  he  was  stationed,  he  pursued  and  overtook  it  at  Fam- 
ham,  in  Surrey,  where  an  engagement  took  place,  which  soon  ended  in 
the  defeat  and  flight  of  the  Danes.  The  purauit  waa  oontinued  across 
the  Thames,  and  then  acroaa  the  whole  of  Easex,  till  the  foreigners 
took  refuge  in  the  amall  lale  of  Meraey,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Coln& 
While  Alfred  lay  blockading  them  here,  an  armament  of  a  hundred 
ahips,  fitted  out  by  the  revolted  Danii^  coloniste  of  East  Anglia, 
passed  the  North  Foreknd,  and,  sailing  along  the  southern  coast  aa 
far  as  Exeter,  attacked  that  city ;  and  another  fleet  of  forty  vessels, 
which  bad  set  sail  from  Northumbria,  had  made  its  way  ix>uud  by 
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the  northeni  extremity  of  the  island,  and  reached  the  Bristol  Channel. 
On  reoeiTing  this  intelligenoe,  Alfred  immediately  marched  across  the 
eonntry  to  Exeter;  and  he  soon  rid  that  dty  of  its  assailants,  who, 
sailing  away  to  the  eaat^  attacked  Chichester,  hut  were  there  driven 
off  by  the  inhabitants.  Meanwhile,  Hastings  had  got  oat  of  the 
Swale,  and,  having  been  joined  by  his  countrymen  from  the  Isle  of 
Mersey,  had  sailed  up  the  Thames,  and  was  devastating  Mercia ;  bui 
Alfred  was  soon  after  them,  and  pursued  them  till  they  threw  them- 
selTes  into  a  fortress  at  Buttington  on  the  Severn,  whence,  after  being 
penned  up  for  some  weeks  and  reduced  to  extremities,  they  endea- 
▼onred  to  cut  their  way  out  by  a  desperate  sally,  in  which  some 
thoosands  were  slain  and  driven  into  the  river.  Hastings  however  and 
a  small  number  escaped  to  the  coast  of  Essex,  where  they  were  joined 
by  a  laige  force  of  East  Anglians  and  Northumbrians,  and  whence 
they  soon  after  marched  across  the  island  in  a  new  direction,  and  took 
possession  of  the  town  of  Chester ;  but  to  tins  point  too  they  were 
followed  by  Alfred,  and,  after  ravaging  part  of  North  Wales,  they 
xetumed  by  a  drcuitous  route  through  Northumbria  and  East  Anglia 
to  the  Isle  of  Mersey,  where  they  wintered.  Here  also  they  appear 
to  have  lain  quiet  during  the  whole  of  the  year  895,  watched  by 
Alfred,  who,  by  digging  new  canals  for  the  river,  is  said  to  have 
drawn  off  the  water  from  their  ships,  which  were  moored  in  the  Lea, 
BO  that  they  were  left  immoveable,  and  had  to  be  abandoned.  But  in 
the  summer  of  896  they  again  suddenly  left  the  east  coasts  and,  takiog 
their  way  through  Meroia,  fixed  theouielvee  at  Bridgenorth  in  Shrop- 
shire, and,  though  blockaded  by  Alfred,  maintained  meir  ground  there 
throughout  the  following  winter.  The  strength  and  hopes  of  the 
invaders  however  were  now  nearly  worn  out  Their  leader  Hastings 
indeed  appears  to  have  withdrawn  to  France  before  tins  time,  and  the 
loog  contest  which  Alfred  had  to  sustain  was  terminated  in  897  by  the 
dispersion  of  some  and  the  capture  of  others  of  a  number  of  Danish 
ve^^els  which  attempted  to  plunder  the  coast  of  Wessex.  He  sent  out 
against  them,  the  Saxon  Chronicle  tells  us,  ships  of  war  of  a  new  con- 
struction, neither  like  those  of  the  Danes  nor  the  Frisians,  but  twice 
as  long,  and  also  higher,  some  of  them  holdiog  sixty  rowers  or  more. 
Those  of  the  Danish  sailors^  it  lb  said,  that  fell  into  his  hands  he 
treated  as  pirates,  sending  them  to  instant  execution. 

After  the  Danes  were  thus  got  rid  of,  a  depopulating  pestilence 
ravaged  the  country  for  three  years ;  and  the  lapse  of  this  spaoe^ 
unmarked  by  any  other  memorable  events,  also  brought  the  life  of 
Alfred  to  a  dose.  He  died  on  the  28th  of  October,  most  probably  in 
the  year  901,  although  one  account  gives  900  and  another  899  as  the 
year ;  nor  is  there  any  documentary  or  other  evidence  by  which  the 
matter  can  be  absolutely  determined.  By  his  queen  AJswitha  he  is 
said  to  have  had  four  sons : — Edmund,  who  died  in  the  lifetime  of  his 
father;  Edward,  who  succeeded  him  on  the  throne;  Athelstan,  of 
whom  little  or  nothing  is  known;  and  Ethel  ward,  who  becune  a 
scholar :  and  three  daughters : — Ethelfieda,  married  to  Ethelred,  earl 
of  Mercia ;  Ethelgora,  who  became  abbess  of  the  monastery  of  Athel- 
ney,  founded  by  her  father;  and  Elfreda  or  Ethelswitha*  who  married 
Baldwin  the  Bald,  earl  of  Flanders. 

Putting  out  of  view  the  imputations  already  noticed,  which  refer 
exclusively  to  the  first  few  years  of  his  reign,  and,  rightly  considered, 
rather  set  off  and  enhance  the  conquest  over  himself  which  he  after> 
wards  achieved,  the  lustre  of  Alfred's  character,  both  as  a  man  and  aa 
a  king,  is  without  spot  or  shade.  He  is  charged  with  no  vice ;  and, 
besides  the  cheerful  and  unpretending  exhibition  of  all  the  ordinary 
virtues  in  his  every-day  life,  the  untoward  circumstances  in  which  he 
was  placed,  and  the  afflictions  with  which  he  was  tried,  were  con- 
tinually striking  out  from  his  happy  nature  sparks  and  flashes  of  the 
heroic  and  sublime.  He  triumphed  over  pain  as  he  had  triumphed  over 
passion ;  his  active  exertions  in  arms,  and  his  unintermitted  labours 
of  every  other  kind,  were  oairied  on  while  he  was  suffering  under  the 
torment  and  debility  of  a  disease  which  never  left  him,  and  which 
probably  at  last  brought  him  to  his  grave.  The  field  in  which  he 
acted  was  limited  and  obscure ;  but  that  too  makes  part  of  his  glory; 
for  of  all  the  rulers  who  have  been  styled  '  the  Qreat,'  4here  is  no  one 
to  whom  the  epithet  has  been  given  with  more  general  acclamation 
than  to  this  king  of  the  West  Saxons.  His  fame  transcends  that  of 
most  conquerors,  although  he  won  it  all  by  what  he  did  for  his  own 
subjects  and  within  his  own  petty  principality ;  but  probably  no  king 
ever  did  more  for  his  country  than  Alfred,  at  least  if  we  measure 
what  he  aooompUshed  by  his  means  and  his  difficulties.  His  preserva* 
lion  of  it  from  conquest  by  the  Northmen  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
reign  was  perhaps  as  great  an  achievement  as  his  previous  recovery  of 
its  independence  when  aU  seemed  to  be  lost,  and  the  foreigner  had 
actually  acquired  the  possession  of  the  soil ;  the  latter  contest  at  least 
was  much  the  more  protracted  one,  and  appears  to  have  called  for  and 
brought  out  more  of  Alfred's  high  qualities — his  activity,  his  vigilance, 
his  various  military  talent,  his  indomitable  patience  and  endurance, 
his  spirit  of  hope  that  nothiog  could  quench,'  as  well  as  his  mere 
valour.  That  contest  with  Hastings  too  was  marked  by  several 
generous  actions  on  the  part  of  Alfred,  not  admitting  of  notice  in  a 
brief  outline,  which  displayed  the  magnanimity  of  his  character  in 
the  strongest  light.  Nor  let  it  be  said  that  Alfred's  heroic  efforts 
after  all  proved  ineffectual,  inasmuch  as  England  notwithstanding  was 
at  last  subjugated  by  those  Danish  invaders  whom  he  twice  drove  off: 
this  did  not  happen  till  after  more  than  a  century  of  independence 


and  freedom  obtained  by  his  exertions ;  and  at  any  rate  hU  success, 
even  if  the  Anglo-Saxons  had  preserved  their  liberties  for  a  much 
shorter  time,  would  still  have  given  to  the  history  of  the  world  one 
of  its  moat  precious  possessions,  another  example  of  persevering 
courage  and  strength  of  heart  winning  the  battle  over  the  darkest  and 
most  disastrous  circumstances.  This  was  a  lesson  of  hope  and  encoa> 
ragement  which  those  who  came  after  him  could  never  lose  by  any 
change  of  fortune.  The  actual  improvements  in  the  department  of 
the  national  defence  for  which  his  country  was  indebted  to  Alfred 
were  the  already  mentioned  commencement  of  the  rojal  navy,  varioiia 
improvements  in  the  building  of  ships,  the  protection  of  the  coaat  by 
(it  is  said)  no  fewer  than  fifty  forts  or  castles  erected  in  the  course  .of 
lus  reign  on  the  most  exposed  or  otherwise  important  points,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  regular  order  of  militaiy  servicei,  according  to 
which  one  half  of  the  male  population  of  the  proper  age  was  cdled 
to  the  field  and  the  other  allowed  to  remain  at  home  in  turns,  instead 
of  the  whole,  as  formerly,  being  obliged  to  serve  for  a  limited  time. 
In  this  way  the  demands  both  of  war  and  of  agriculture  were  pro- 
perly provided  for.  Alfred  has  been  commonly  represented  as  a  great 
innovator  in  the  dvil  institutions  of  the  Anglo-Saxons;  but  it  is 
probable  that  he  attempted  little,  if  anything,  more  in  this  depart- 
ment than  the  restoration  of  the  old  laws  and  establishments  of  police, 
which  had  fallen  into  inefficiency  in  the  confusions  and  troubles  that 
preceded  his  reign.  The  body  of  laws  which  professes  to  be  of  his 
enactment  consists  almost  entirely  of  a  selection  from  those  of  Ethel- 
bert  of  Kent,  Ina  of  Wessex,  Ofi&  of  Mercia,  and  other  preceding 
kings,  with  the  addition  of  some  portions  of  the  Mosaic  code. 
Ingulfus  and  other  later  writers  attribute  to  him  the  division  of  the 
country  into  shires,  hundreds,  and  tithings,  and  the  establishment  of 
a  system  which  made  every  man  in  some  d^ree  responsible  for  the 
peace  of  his  district  and  for  the  conduct  of  every  other  inhabitant ; 
but  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  all  this,  in  so  far  as  it 
does  or  ever  did  actually  exist,  is  of  much  earlier  origin.  We  may 
however  believe  that  Alfred  maintained  a  strict  and  efficient  police  in 
his  dominions,  without  taking  literally  what  is  asserted  by  William  of 
Malmesbuiy,  that  a  purse  of  money  or  a  pair  of  golden  bracelets 
would  in  the  time  of  this  king  remain  for  weeks  exposed  in  the  high- 
way without  risk  of  depredation.  It  may  also  be  true,  as  Ingulfus 
relates^  that  he  first  appointed  a  justiciary,  or  special  officer  fur  the 
hearing  of  causes  in  every  shire ;  dividing  the  authority  which  had 
formeriy  resided  in  a  single  governor  between  that  functionary  and 
the  viscount  or  sheriff  But  that  Alfred,  as  has  often  been  said,  was 
the  founder  or  inventor  of  trial  by  jury,  is  certainly  an  erroneous 
notion ;  the  jury  trial  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  was  altogether  a  different 
thing  from  what  is  now  known  by  that  name,  and  was  also  undoubtedly 
much  more  ancient  than  the  time  of  Alfred.  The  most  importiint  of 
Alfred's  patriotic  services,  and  those  at  the  same  time  of  which  we 
have  the  best  evidence,  consist  in  what  he  did  for  the  literature  of  his 
country,  and  the  intellectual  improvement  of  his  subjects.  In  addition 
to  the  establishment  of  schools  in  all  the  principal  towns,  having  him- 
self at  the  late  age  of  39  began  the  study  of  Latin  under  the  direction 
of  some  of  the  learned  men  whom  he  invited  to  his  court  from  all 
parts — Grimbold  or  Qrimbald  of  St  Omer  and  John  of  Corvei  fi-om 
the  continent,  as  well  as  Asser  from  St.  David's  in  Wales,  and  Pleg- 
mund,  Werferth,  and  others  from  Mercia — he  did  not  rest  satisfied 
till  he  had  turned  his  new  acquirements  to  account  by  translating  into 
the  popular  tongue  such  treatises  as  he  conceived  to  be  best  suited  for 
his  countrymen.  The  following  translations  by  Alfred  have  come 
down  to  us : — 1.  The  Pastorale,  or  Liber  Pastoralis  Cursa,  of  Pope 
Gregory  the  Great,  a  directory  or  manual  of  instruction  for  bishops 
and  otner  clergymen.  Of  this  all  that  has  been  printed  is  Alfred's 
highly  curious  and  interesting  preface.  It  is  given  in  Latin  in  various 
editions  of  Asser,  and  in  other  works ;  and,  with  an  English  trans> 
lation,  in  Mr.  Wright's  'Biographia  Britannica,'  8vo,  London,  18^2. 
"  When  I  thought,"  says  Al&ed,  in  the  conclusion  of  this  preface  (to 
adopt  Mr.  Wright's  rendering),  "how  the  learning  of  the  Latin 
language  before  this  was  decayed  through  the  English  people,  though 
many  could  read  English  writing,  then  I  began,  among  other  divers 
and  manifold  affairs  of  this  kingdom,  to  translate  into  English  the 
book  which  is  named  in  Latin  Pastoralis,  and  in  English  Herdsman's 
Book,  sometimes  word  for  word,  sometimes  meaning  for  meaning,  as 
I  learnt  it  of  Plegmund  my  archbishop,  and  of  Asser  my  bishop,  and 
of  Grimbold  my  presbyter,  and  of  John  my  presbyter.  After  I  had 
thus  learnt  it  so  that  I  understood  it  as  well  as  my  understanding 
could  allow  me,  I  translated  it  into  English ;  and  I  will  send  one  copy 
to  each  bishop's  see  in  my  kingdom,"  £c.  2.  The  treatise  of  Boethius, 
entitled  '  De  Consolatione  PhUosophisa.'  Alfred's  translation  of  this 
work  is  throughout  very  free,  and  contains  many  additions  to  the 
original — a  fact  which,  we  believe,  was  first  noticed  by  Mr.  Turner, 
who  has  given  an  ample  analysis  of  the  performance  in  his  '  History 
of  the  imglo-Saxons.'  The  following  is  the  prooamium  or  prefeMse  to 
the  Boethius,  as  translated  by  Mr.  Cardale  : — '*  Alfred,  king,  was 
translator  of  this  book,  and  turned  it  from  book  Latin  into  English, 
as  it  now  is  done.  Sometimes  be  set  word  by  word,  sometimes 
meaning  of  meaning,  as  he  the  most  plainly  and  most  clearly  could 
render  it,  for  the  various  and  manifold  worldly  occupations  which 
often  busied  him  both  in  mind  and  in  body.  The  occupations  sire  to 
OS  very  difficult  to  be  numbered  which  in  his  days  came  upoi»  the 
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kingdoms  which  he  had  undertaken ;  and  nerertholeaa,  whan  he  had 
learned  this  book,  and  turned  [it]  from  Latin  into  the  English 
lansnage,  he  afterwards  composed  it  in  verse,  as  it  is  now  done.  And 
rhej  now  prays,  and  for  Gk>d*s  sake  implores  every  one  of  those  whom 
it  bsts  to  read  this  book,  that  he  womd  pray  for  him,  and  not  blame 
him  if  he  more  rightly  understand  it  than  he  could.  For  every  man 
mnst^  according  to  the  measure  of  his  understanding,  and  aooording 
to  bis  leisure,  speak  that  which  he  speaks,  and  do  that  which  he  does. 
Notwithstanding  what  is  here  said,  the  version  published  by  Mr.  Gar- 
dale  exhibits  no  verse;  and  Mr.  Wright  has  stated  some  considerations, 
from  which  he  concludes  that  the  verse  translations  of  the  metrical 
passages  in  the  original,  which  are  given  in  Kawlinson's  edition,  cannot 
have  been  composed  by  Alfred.  8.  The  Oeoeral  History  of  Orosius, 
published  by  the  Hon.  Daines  Barrington,  under  the  title  of  'The 
Anglo-Saxon  Version  from  the  Historian  Orosius,  by  Aelfred  the 
Great ;  together  with  an  English  Translation  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,' 
8vo,  London,  1778.  This  translation  is  remarkable  as  containing,  in 
addition  to  the  original  text»  a  sketch  of  the  geography  of  Germany  in 
Alfred's  own  day,  and  a  curious  relation  of  two  voyages  made  in  the 
northern  seas,  as  given  to  Alfred  by  the  navigators  themselves,  Ohthere 
and  Wulfstan.  These  voyages  had  been  previously  printed  more  than 
once.  4.  The  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  English  by  Bede.  This  is 
also  a  veiy  free  translation,  but  its  deviations  from  the  original  con- 
sist more  frequently  of  abridgements  than  of  additions.  5.  A  trans- 
lation of  a  selectdon  from  the  Soliloquies  of  St.  Augustine,  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Turner  as  extant  in  the  Cottonian  manuscript  Vitelliua,  A  15. 
Of  other  works  which  have  been  attributed  to  Alfred,  some,  if  they 
ever  existed,  are  lost,  and  others,  such  as  the  metrical  version  of  the 
Psalms,  translations  of  other  parts  of  Scripture,  and  the  collection  of 
verges  entitled  'Alfred's  Proverbs,'  are  not  believed  to  be  genuine. 
Alfred's  will  was  published  in  4to,  at  Oxford,  in  1788,  witii  a  trans- 
lation and  notes  by  the  Rev.  Owen  Manning.  Alfred's  Laws  are  in 
the  collection  published  by  Wilkins,  foL,  London,  1721 ;  and  also  in 
the  new  Record  Commission  edition  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Thorpe,  foL 

(Asserus,  De  Adfredi  RtHnu  Oettia;  C^ronieon  Saxonicwn ;  Ingul- 
phus,  ffisloria  Moiuutcrii  OroylandenM ;  Will  Malmsburiensis  De 
OutU  Begum  Anglorum;  Life  of  jElfred,  by  Sir  John  Spelman,  8vo, 
Oxford,1709;  Turner,  Eistory  of  the  Anglo-Saxons;  Wrifj^t,  ^iographia 
£rUannica  LUeraria;  Paulli,  Life  of  Alfred,) 

ALFRIC,  AELFRIC,  or  ELFRIC,  styled  Ahhai,  or  the  Abbot,  and 
also  OrammaUcutp  or  the  Grammarian,  is  the  author,  or  supposed 
author,  of  more  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  litmture  that  has  come  down  to 
us  than  any  other  writer.  Eighteen  distinct  works  have  been  attributed 
to  him.  It  is  not  quite  certain  however  that  all  even  of  the  works 
that  bear  the  name  of  Alfric  are  by  the  same  writer.  In  the  greater 
number  of  them  the  author  calls  himself  Alfric  the  Abbot  (in  Saxon, 
Abboih;  in  Latin,  Abbas);  in  others,  Alfric  l^e  Monk  (Monachus  or 
Monuc);  in  a  few,  Alfric  the  Bishop  (Episoopus  or  Biscop).  The 
biography  of  the  Alfric  whom  these  several  designations  have  com- 
monly been  all  supposed  to  indicate  is  extremely  obscure,  and  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  controversy.  He  was  probably  bom  before 
the  middle  of  the  10th  century;  and,  if  we  may  believe  Matthew 
Paris,  he  was  of  very  noble  descent,  his  father  being  ealderman  or 
earl  of  Kent  In  his  Pre&oe  to  Genesis  he  speaks  of  having  once  had 
a  secular  or  mass  priest  for  his  teacher,  who  scarcely  understood  Latin ; 
but  he  afterwards  became  one  of  the  scholars  of  the  learned  Ethel- 
wold,  as  he  has  himself  mentioned,  both  in  a  Latin  preface  to  his 
HomiKes  and  in  another  to  his  Grammar.  He  probably  studied  under 
Ethelwold  both  at  Abingdon,  and  afterwards  in  ihe  more  famous 
school  which  that  person  superintended  at  Winchester,  of  which  see 
be  became  bishop  in  968.  The  next  fact  regarding  him  that  is  cer- 
tainly known  is  that  about  the  year  988  he  was  Unt  by  the  then 
bishop  of  Winchester,  Alf  heh,  to  take  charge  of  the  abbey  of  Ceme 
in  Dorsetshire,  at  the  request  of  its  founder,  Ethelmer,  earl  of  Com- 
walL  This  he  tells  us  himself,  in  a  Saxon  preface  to  his  Homilies. 
He  is  also  supposed  to  have  been  the  Alfric  who  was  bishop  of 
Wilton  (now  Salisbury),  and  then  archbishop  of  CJanterbury,  and  who 
died  in  1006;  while  others  suppose  he  was  the  Alfric,  archbishop  of 
York,  who  died  in  1051.    The  latest  investigation  of  the  history  of 


..  Canterbury. 

The  writmgs  of  Alfric  attracted  the  attention  of  the  reformers  in 
the  16th  century,  by  some  passages  (in  his  Paschal  Sermon  and  else- 
where) which  are  opposed  to  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  transub- 
staotiation ;  and  the  discovery  of  these  passages  appears  to  have  had  a 
main  influence  in  reviving  the  study  of  the  Anglo^axon  language  and 
literature.  The  author  of  the  Preface  to  Archbishop  Parker's  edition 
of  the  '  Paschal  Sermon,'  states  some  curious  facts,  making  it  probable 
that  the  passages  in  question  owed  their  preservation  to  the  circum- 
stance of  the  monks  since  the  Norman  Conquest  having  been  unable  to 
read  them.  Alfric's  writings  also  contain  many  notices  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived ;  and  some  of  them  are  of 
considerable  interest  and  importance  in  a  philological  point  of  view. 
His  '  Homilies,'  Mr.  Wright  observes,  "  are  written  in  very  easy  Anglo- 
Saxon,  and  form  on  that  account  the  best  book  for  the  student  who  is 
beginning  to  study  the  language." 

AliGARDI,  ALI2SSANDR0,  an   Italian   sculptor  and  architect, 


chiefly  distinguished  however  as  a  sculptor.  He  was  the  son  of  a  ailk* 
mercer  of  Bologna,  where  he  was  bom  about  1600,  or  even  oarlier*  but 
the  dates  given  by  the  various  writers  who  have  written  notices  of  him 
are  so  contradictory,  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  preference  with  an^ 
degree  of  oertainty.  He  entered  the  celebrated  school  of  the  Camoei, 
but  finding  that  sculpture  was  more  suitable  to  his  taste  than  paiaiing, 
he  became  ^e  pupil  of  Giulio  Cesars  Conventi,  a  aoulptor  of  celebrity 
in  his  day.  ''At  the  age  of  twenty,"  am  BeUori,  "he  accompanied 
Gabrielle  Bertaxzuoli,  the  architect^  to  Mantua^  and  was  introduced  to 
the  Duke  Ferdinand,  with  whom  he  apparently  became  a  fisvoiirite^ 
as  he  received  many  smsll  commissions  from  him  for  models,  and  was 
afterwards  sent  by  him  to  Rome  with  an  introduction  to  the  pope's 
nephew.  Cardinal  Ludovisi :  he  arrived  in  Rome  in  1625.  The  cardi- 
nal employed  him  chiefly  in  the  restoration  of  ancient  statues ;  and  he 
received  some  employment  from  the  Roman  jeweUers.  His  first 
original  productions  in  Rome  were  two  statues  in  stuooo,  for  the 
Capella  Bondini  in  the  church  of  San  Silvestro  on  Monte  Oavalla  He 
obtained  these  commissions  through  the  intercession  of  his  friend 
Domenichino :  they  were  a  John  the  Baptist^  and  a  Magdalen,  and 
obtained  for  Algardi  a  considerable  reputation ;  he  had  however  atill 
to  depend  upon  the  jewellers  for  support  His  patron  Ferdinand, 
duke  of  Mantua,  died  shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Rome ;  he  quarrelled 
with  Domenichino,  and  for  many  years  he  had  no  other  occupation  as 
a  sculptor  than  that  of  restoring  ancient  fragments,.  But  about  1640 
his  prospects  changed;  he  was  chosen  by  Pietro  Booncompsgni  to 
execute  the  statue  of  San  Filippo  Keri  for  the  sacristy  of  Uie  Padri 
dell'  Oratorio  of  Rome ;  he  made  a  group  in  marble  of  two  ooloasal 
figures,  the  ssint,  and  an  angel  kneeling  by  his  side  presenting  him  a 
book ;  and  he  displaved  so  much  judgment  and  taste  in  worlring  the 
marble,  that  he  raised  himself  to  an  equality  with  the  most  favoured 
of  his  contemporaries ;  and  the  Cardinal  Benardino  Spada,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  success  of  this  group,  gave  him  a  commission  to  execute 
a  colossal  group  in  marble  of  two  figures  representing  the  decapitatioa 
of  St  Paul,  for  the  churoh  of  the  Fftdri  Betnabiti  at  Bologna.  St  Paul 
was  represented  kneeling,  with  his  hands  bound  together  before  him ; 
the  executioner,  entirely  naked,  was  behind  the  saint,  with  his  sword 
raised  ready  to  strike.  The  success  of  this  group  was  complete ;  it  is 
technically  a  work  of  very  grsat  excellence,  but  in  the  attitudes  it  it 
forced  or  affected ;  it  however  established  for  Algardi  the  reputation 
of  the  greatest  sculptor  of  his  age.  He  now  produced  many  works  in 
rapid  succeasion,  chiefly  in  metal,  both  for  Bologna  and  Romei  The 
principal  of  these  were  the  monument  of  Leo  XL  in  St  Peter's,  and 
Attila  checked  by  St  Leo,  an  alto-rilievo  of  enormous  siae,  for  one  of 
the  altars  of  the  same  church. 

Algardi's  prosperity  increased  after  the  aocesslon  of  Innocent  X. 
in  1644,  whose  niece,  Costansa  PAnfili,  was  married  to  Algardi's  friend 
and  patron,  Prince  Kioolo  Ludovisi,  the  nephew  of  Gregory  XV., 
and  himself  a  Bolognese.  Don  Camillo  Planfill,  another  of  the  pope's 
nephews,  entrusted  to  Algardi  the  erection  of  a  villa  without  the  gate 
of  San  Pancrazio,  now  well  known  as  the  Villa  Panfili  As  an  archi- 
tectural design  it  is  a  work  of  little  merits  though  it  is  Algardi's 
most  successful  effort  in  architecture:  it  is  richly  ornamented  with 
sculpture. 

Algardi  executed  also  the  bronse  statue  of  Innocent  X.,  which  was 
decreed  by  the  Roman  people  or  senate  in  consideration  of  his  having 
completed  the  CapitoL  Innocent  built  the  north-east  wing,  or  Naoro 
Palasao  de'  ConservatorL  The  senate  had  voted  the  execution  of  the 
work  to  Francesco  Mochi :  why  it  was  not  executed  by  Mochi  does 
not  appear ;  Innocent  probably  interfered  in  Algardi'a  favour.  The 
first  casting  failed ;  the  second  however  was  completely  sucoessfoL 
Innocent  is  represented  sitting,  giving  the  papal  benediction,  and  is 
placed  in  that  part  of  the  Capitol  which  was  built  by  him.  When  the 
statue  was  completed,  the  pope  was  so  well  satisfied  with  it  that  he 
placed  with  his  own  hands  a  cross  and  chain  of  gold  upon  Algvtii's 
neck,  and  created  him  a  Cavaliere  dell'  Abito  di  Crista 

The  Attila,  or  La  Fuega  d'Attila,  as  it  is  called,  is  the  largest  slto- 
rilievo  in  the  world ;  the  two  principal  figures  of  St  Leo  and  Attila 
are  about  ten  feet  high.  The  design  contains  many  other  figures,  and 
is  treated  pictorially,  which  treatment  however  involves  many  disa- 
greeable effects,  aa  the  parts  in  high  relief  cast  their  shadows  upon 
those  in  low  relief,  which  are  intended  to  be  at  a  greater  distance  from 
the  spectator,  and  destroy  their  effect  entirely;  the  high  light  also  of 
the  principal  figures  coming  in  immediate  contrast  with  their  deep 
shadows  gives  an  insignificant  and  mottled  effect  to  the  aooessocy 
parts.  In  addition  to  these  objections,  there  is  another  still  more 
detrimental  to  pictorial  effect^  that  is,  the  fact  of  the  shadows  being 
vertical  aa  well  aa  horizontal,  for  they  ISsU  upon  the  ground  to  which 
the  figures  are  attached,  as  well  as  upon  that  on  which  they  staod. 
This  tdto-rilievo,  however,  which  is  in  marble,  is  of  itself  a  work  of 
great  merit,  though  it  may  not  deserve  all  the  praises  it  has  obtsined ; 
nor  perhaps,  on  the  other  hand,  does  it  merit  all  the  censure  it  has 
received.    Count  Cicognara  has  severely  criticised  it 

Algardi  received  for  it  10,000  scudi,  a  sum  probably  equivalent  at 
that  time  to  5000/.  sterling  now,  and  more  than  two  hundred  times  as 
much  as  his  old  friend  Domenichino  received  a  few  years  before  for 
his  '  Communion  of  St  Jerome,'  one  of  the  finest  pictures  in  BomeL 
The  rilievo  was  executed  in  great  part  by  Domenioo  Gnidi  of  Naple% 
and  was  finished  in  1650. 
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Algardi  died  of  a  fever  in  1654.  His  biognpbeni  speak  of  bis  cha- 
ncier as  generally  good,  though  when  he  became  rich  he  became  also 
avaricioas ;  ho  was  never  married,  and  in  his  youth  he  was  very  dissi- 
pated. The  bulk  of  his  property  was  inherited  by  a  sister,  whose 
marriage  against  AIgardi*B  consent  was  partly  or  perhaps  chiefly  the 
cause  of  his  death.  Algardi's  reputation  is  nearly  exclusively  that  of 
a  sculptor,  and  as  such  he  ranks  amongst  the  greatest  of  the  modems. 
His  design  is  vigorous  and  natural,  and  his  draperies  are  well  studied ; 
but  bis  style,  when  compared  with  the  antique,  is  somewhat  vulgar 
and  affected.  He  excelled  in  representing  infants.  His  architectural 
designSy  of  which  there  are  not  many,  are  purely  ornamental;  the 
design  itself  is  subsenrient  to  its  ornaments;  they  want  mass  and 
feature. 

(Pasaeri,  Vite  de'  PiUori,  kc;  Bellori,  Vile  d^  Pittori,  &&;  Cioog- 
nara,  Storta  ddLa  ScuUvra  ;  MiUzia,  Opere.) 

ALGAROTTI,  FRANCESCO,  was  bom  at  Venice  in  1712.  His 
father  was  a  wealthy  merchant.  He  studied  at  Rome  and  Bolo^a,  in 
which  latter  place  he  bad  for  instructors  Eustachio  Manfredi  and 
Francesco  ZanotU,  who  afterwards  continued  his  friends  and  corre- 
spondents. Algarotti  made  great  progress  in  the  study  of  langusges, 
the  mathematics,  astronomy,  and  anatomy.  Being  at  Paris  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one,  he  there  wrote  his  '  Neutonianiamo  per  le  Dame,'  or 
explanation  of  the  system  of  Newton,  adapted  to  the  taste  and  under- 
standing  of  female  students.  This  is  stUl  considered  as  his  best  work* 
He  next  proceeded  to  London,  whence  he  accompanied  Lord  Balti- 
more to  Si  Petersburg.  He  gave  an  account  of  this  journey  in  his 
'  Letters  on  Russia,'  a  country  then  comparatively  little  known.  From 
Russia  he  went  to  Oermany,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Frederic, 
then  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia,  who  was  living  in  philosophical  retire- 
ment at  Bheinsbei^  The  prince  was  so  much  pleased  with  bis  society, 
that  four  days  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  he  wrote  to  Algarotti, 
who  was  then  in  England,  inviting  him  in  the  most  pressing  manner 
to  come  to  Berlin.  Algarotti  accepted  the  invitation,  and  remained 
afterwwrds  in  Uie  Prussian  capital  or  at  Potsdam  the  greater  part  of 
his  life,  not  as  a  servile  courtier,  but  as  the  friend  and  confidant  of 
Frederic.  The  king  gave  him  the  title  of  count,  made  him  his  cham- 
berlaiD,  and  employed  him  occasionally  in  diplomatic  affairs.  He  was 
also  oooimissioned  by  the  Elector  of  Saxony  to  collect  objects  of  art 
throughout  Italy  for  the  gallerj^  of  Dresden.  For  five-and-twenty 
years  from  Al^puotti's  first  aoquamtanoe  with  Frederic  to  the  moment 
of  his  death,  their  mutual  fiiendship  and  confidence  were  never  inter- 
rupted. Towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  Algarotti,  findioff  the 
climate  of  Prussia  too  oold  for  his  declining  health,  returned  to  Italy, 
where  be  lived  first  in  his  own  house  in  Venice,  afterwards  at  Bologna, 
among  his  literaiy  friends^  and  lastly  at  Pisa,  where  the  mildness  of 
the  air  induced  him  to  remain,  as  he  was  evidently  sinking  under  con- 
sumption of  the  lungs.  There  he  corrected  the  edition  of  his  worka 
then  pubUshing  at  Leghorn ;  the  studv  of  the  fine  arts  and  music  filled 
up  the  remainder  of  Hs  time.  In  this  calm  retirement  he  waited  for 
death,  whi<^  came  on  the  Sxd  of  May,  1764,  in  his  fifty-second  year. 
Frederic,  to  whom  Algarotti  had  bequeathed  a  fine  painting,  ordered  a 
monument  to  be  raised  to  him  in  the  Campo  Santo,  or  great  cemetery 
of  Pisa,  where  it  is  to  be  seen.  It  is  asserted  by  Ugoni,  in  his  biogra- 
phy of  Algarotti,  that  Frederic  forgot  to  pay  Count  Bonomo  the 
vzpenae  of  this  mausoleum.  Algarotti  was  an  honorary  member  of 
many  universities  and  academies  of  Italy,  Germany,  and  England. 
He  was  the  friend  and  correspondent  of  most  of  the  literary  men  and 
women  of  his  time,  among  others,  of  Voltaire,  Maupertuis,  Metastasio, 
Bettinelli,  Lord  Chesterfield,  Lady  Wortley  Montague,  Madame  du 
Boeage,  &a  Besides  the  two  works  above  mentioned,  he  wrote 
'  Letters  on  Painting,'  in  which  he  has  described  several  frescoes  which 
are  now  lost ;  he  also  wrote  a  number  of  essays  on  various  subjects. 
His  works  have  been  swelled,  by  the  insertion  of  his  extensive  corre- 
spondence, into  seventeen  volumes,  octavo,  Venice,  1791.  Algarotti's 
atyle  seldom  rises  above  mediocrity ;  his  chief  merit  is  that  of  having 
rendered  science  and  literature  fashionable  among  the  upper  classes  of 
his  time  and  country.  He  was  a  man  of  much  information  and  con- 
siderable taste,  but  of  a  cold  imagination,  and  not  profound  in  any 
parUcular  branch  of  learning. 

ALHAZEN,  or  ALLACEN,  properly  Al-JIaiaa%  or,  with  his  com- 
plete name,  Abu  AU  al-fftuan  hen  al-ff<uan  hen  HaUam,  a  distinguished 
mathematician,  who  lived  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  11th  century. 
He  was  a  native  of  Basra.  Having  boasted  that  he  could  construct  a 
machine  by  means  of  which  the  inundations  of  the  Nile  could  be 
predicted  and  regulated,  the  Fatimide  kalif,  Hakim  biamr-allah,  sent 
for  him,  in  order  to  carry  his  plan  into  effect.  But  Al-Hasan  soon 
found  that  he  had  undertaken  an  impossibility,  and  in  order  to  avoid 
the  consequences  of  Hakim's  anger  at  his  disappointment,  he  feigned 
insanity  tUl  Hakim  died  (A.D.  1020).  He  lived  at  Cairo,  where  he 
anpported  himself  by  copying  books,  and  devoted  his  leisure  hours  to 
study  and  original  composition.  He  died  in  1038.  A  long  list  of  his 
works  may  be  found  in  CasirTs  '  Bibliotheca  Arabico-HiBpana  Escu- 
rialensis,'  voL  i  p.  415.  A  treatise  on  optics,  by  Al-B[asan,  was  trans- 
lated into  Latin  by  Rimer,  and  printed  at  Basil,  under  the  title  of 
'OptlcB  Thesaurus,'  in  1572. 

ALI  BEN  ABl  TALEB,  sumamed  by  the  Arabs  Asad  'Allah,  and 
by  the  Persians  Shir^Khodti,  that  la,  the  Lion  of  Qod,  was  the  fourth 
kalif  or  sacoessor  of  Mohammed  in  the  government  founded  by  him, 


and  occupied  the  throne  during  the  years  85-40  after  the  Hegira, 
A.D.  655-660.  Ha  was  the  cousin-german  of  Mohammed,  lived  from 
childhood  under  his  care,  and  when  ten  or  eleven  years  old,  was, 
according  to  tradition,  the  first  to  acknowledge  him  as  a  prophet. 
From  these  droumstanoes,  and  also  on  account  of  his  marriage  with 
Fatima,  the  daughter  of  Mohammed,  Ali  appeared  to  have  strong 
claims  to  the  commandership  over  the  Faithful,  when  the  Prophet 
died,  in  682,  without  leaving  male  issue.  Three  other  associates  of 
the  Prophel^  Abu  Bekr,  Omar,  and  Othman,  were  however  successively 
appointed  kalifa^  before  Ali  came  to  the  throne  in  655.  The  contro- 
versy concerning  the  respective  rights  of  Abu  Bekr,  Oiuar,  and  Othman, 
on  the  one  side,  and  of  Ali  ben  Abi  Taleb  and  bis  lineal  descendants 
on  the  other,  gave  rise  to  the  schism  of  the  Sunnites  and  Shiites  in  the 
Mohammedan  community.  [Abu  Bjikb.]  Othman  had  been  killed 
during  a  revolt  at  Medina,  where  a  number  of  malcontents  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  empire  were  assembled;  those  from  Egypt  succeeded 
in  elevating  Ali  to  the  kalifate.  Two  of  his  competitors,  Zobair  and 
Talha,  at  fest  acknowledged  him  as  sovereign ;  but  when  Ali  refuaed 
to  appoint  them  governors  of  the  important  towns  of  Basra  and  Kufa, 
by  the  inhabitants  of  which  their  claims  to  the  kalifate  had  been 
chiefly  supported,  both  deserted  him,  and  in  common  with  Ayei>hah, 
the  widow  of  Mohammed,  formed  a  strong  party  against  AIL  They 
had  already  made  themselves  masters  of  Baara,  when  All,  at  the  head 
of  an  army  of  80,000  men,  defeated  them  in  a  battle  near  Khoraiba  in 
656.  Talha  and  Zobair  were  killed :  Ayeshah,  who  had  been  present 
at  the  conflict,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  sent  to  Mecca. 

New  disturbances  soon  arose  at  Dama8cu«,  where  Moawia,  a  near 
relative  of  Othman,  had  by  a  strong  party  been  appointed  Amir,  or 
chief.  Ali  encountered  him  near  Saffein  in  657,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  which  place  nearly  a  whole  year  was  consumed  in  skirmishes 
between  the  two  armies,  but  no  decisive  battle  ensued.  At  last  the 
two  opponents  agreed  to  withdraw,  appointing  each  a  delegate  to 
arrange  the  controversy  in  a  peaceable  convention.  This  measure 
excited  much  dissatisfaction  among  the  adherents  of  Ali,  numy  of 
whom  seceded,  and  assembled  at  Naharvan  under  the  command  of 
Abdallah  ben  Waheh.  They  were  however  dispersed  after  a  decisive 
battle  in  658,  in  which  Ali  was  victorious. 

The  caution  with  which  the  govemor  of  Egypt,  Saad  ben  Eais,  had 
conducted  himself  during  these  disputes  rendered  him  suspected  by 
the  kalif.  Ali  removed  him  in  658,  and  appointed  Mohammed,  the 
son  of  Abu  Bekr,  who  behaved  with  such  rigour  towards  the  adherents 
of  Moawia,  that  much  discontent  was  excited  in  £igypt  Moawia 
availed  himself  of  this  opportunity  to  send  an  army  into  Egypt  under 
the  command  of  Amru  ben  al-As,  who  vanquished  and  killed  Moham- 
med. Soon  afterwards  Moawia  took  possession  also  of  Basra,  which 
All's  govemor,  Zayyad,  made  but  a  feeUe  effort  to  defend.  Abdallah 
ben  Abbas  however  reconquered  that  town  for  the  kalif. 

In  660  Moawia  sent  an  army  under  the  command  of  Bosr  ben  Artha 
into  Hejaz,  who  took  possession  of  the  two  sacred  dties,  Mecca  and 
Medina,  and  on  his  return  defeated  and  killed  Abdallah  ben  Abbas, 
the  govemor  of  Basra. 

About  this  time  three  of  the  sealots  of  Naharvan,  with  the  design 
of  restoring  unity,  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  murder  Amru  ben 
al-As,  the  kalif  Ali,  and  Moawia.  Amru  ben  al-As  and  Moawia  escaped, 
but  Ali  was  strack  with  a  poisoned  sword  in  his  residence  at  Kufa, 
and  died  after  three  days,  in  660,  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine,  or  according 
to  others,  sixty-five  years. 

Ali  had  by  Fatima  three  sons,  Hassan,  Hossain,  and  Mohsen.  Hassan 
succeeded  his  father  for  a  short  time  in  the  government,  and  with  him 
terminated,  according  to  Arabic  historians,  the  legitimate  kalifate,  that 
is,  the  succession  of  those  kalifs  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  free 
choice  of  the  Faithful. 

ALI,  HYDER.    [Htdkb  All] 

ALI  PASHA,  a  celebrated  Albanian  chief,  was  bom  about  1750,  in 
the  little  town  of  Tepelen,  in  the  pashalic  of  Berat,  on  the  left  bimk  of 
the  river  Voioussa,  the  ancient  Aous,  at  the  foot  of  the  Klissoura 
Mountains.  All's  fiimily  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Hissas, 
and  had  been  for  ages  settled  in  the  countiy;  it  belonged  to  the 
Albanian  tribe  or  clan  of  the  Toske  or  Toxide,  who  boast  of  being  old 
Mussulmans.  One  of  All's  ancestors,  after  being  for  some  time  a 
klephtis,  or  highway-robber,  made  himself  master  of  Tepelen,  and 
assumed  the  title  of  Bey,  holding  it  as  a  fief  of  the  pacha  of  Berat. 
All's  grandfather  distinguished  himself  in  the  Ottoman  service  by  his 
bravery,  and  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Corfu  against  the  Venetians,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  I8th  centuiy.  His  son,  Vehli  Bey,  the  father  of 
All  Pasha,  was  a  good,  quiet,  liberal-minded  man,  very  partial  towards 
the  Ghreeks.  The  neighbouring  beys  or  feudal  Albamian  chiefs  com* 
bined  against  him,  and  deprived  him  of  the  greater  part  of  his  estates; 
but  the  mother  of  Ali  was  a  woman  of  masculine  courage,  though  of 
cruel  disposition,  and,  on  her  husband's  death,  secured  the  succession 
to  her  own  son  Ali,  then  fourteen  years  of  age,  by  the  adoption  of  the 
most  unscrupulous  meana 

The  early  life  of  AU  was  passed  in  the  usual  vicissitudes  of  predatory 
warfare,  and  sufficiently  varied  by  a  succession  of  adventures  possessing 
the  interest  of  romance,  though  marked  by  ferocity,  treachery,  and  most 
other  atrocities.  His  power  however  continued  to  become  gradually 
consolidated,  and  several  of  the  surrounding  districts  submitted  to 
him,  until  at  length  his  riches  gave  him  the  means  of  intriguiog  al 
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Uie  Portfli  He  then  obtained  the  secret  oommiasioii  of  ezeouting  the 
'firmami  of  death '  againft  Selim  Paaha  of  Delvino.  In  reward  for 
tkU  aerrioe  he  waa  appointed  lieutenant  to  the  new  Berwend  Paaha 
of  Roamili,  in  whioh  office  he  enriched  himself  by  aharing  with  the 
Uephtia  the  produce  of  their  spoils.  In  consequence  of  this  traffic 
the  roads  soon  swarmed  with  robbers ;  repeated  complaints  reached 
the  Porte,  and  the  Derwend  Pasha  was  recalled  and  beheaded.  The 
lieutenant  also,  being  summoned,  instead  of  appearing,  sent  presents 
to  several  members  of  the  divan,  and  thus  evaded  punishment 

Ali's  reputation  for  bravery  and  decision  was  however  established 
at  Constantinople,  and  when  the  war  broke  out  in  1787,  between  the 
Porte  and  the  two  courts  of  Austria  and  Russia,  he  was  appointed  to 
a  command  in  the  army  under  the  visier  Jussul  Having  distinguished 
himself  in  the  field,  he  was  next  appointed  to  the  pashalio  of  Tricala 
in  Taeasaly,  and  was  moreover  named  Derwend  Pasha  of  RoumilL 
He  now  raised  a  body  of  4000  men,  all  Albanians  and  old  klephtia, 
with  whom  he  soon  cleared  the  roads  of  robbers,  and  thus  won  merit 
with  the  Porte.  He  now  turned  his  views  towards  Jannina,  the 
capital  of  southern  Albania,  or  Epirus,  where  utter  anarchy  prevailed. 
Assisted  by  his  friends  in  the  town,  he  entered  it  and  took  possession 
of  the  citadel  He  then,  by  bribery  and  other  means,  got  himself 
confirmed  in  the  pashalic  which  he  had  usurped ;  and  by  a  vigorous 
despotism  extiogtuahed  all  fiictions,  restored  tranquillity,  and  the  people 
were  Mtiafied  with  the  change.  The  Porte,  seeing  this  so  long  turbu- 
lent province  reduced  to  subjection,  foigave  All  for  a  deception  of 
which  the  divan  had  been  apprised  only  when  it  was  too  late. 
.  Ali  extended  his  dominion  over  all  Epirus,  and  also  into  Acamania 
and  ^tolia,  or  western  Greece,  by  successfully  attacking  the  revolted 
Armatoles  or  Greek  militias  who,  under  the  corrupt  and  supine  Turkish 
government^  infested  instead  of  protecting  the  country.  He  attacked 
the  Suliotes,  a  people  inhabiting  a  mountainous  district  about  80 
miles  S.S.W.  from  Jannina.  After  a  brave  and  protracted  resistance 
of  more  than  ten  years,  the  Suliotes  agreed  to  evacuate  their  country 
in  December,  1803,  but  on  attempting  to  retreat^  in  order  to  embark 
at  Parga,  Ali's  soldiers  fell  upon  them,  and  the  scenes  that  followed 
were  dreadful.  None  of  the  Suliotes  suirendered;  almost  all  perished. 
In  one  instance,  a  small  party,  being  completely  surrounded,  retreated 
towards  a  precipice,  the  women  leading  the  way;  being  arrived  on  the 
brink,  they  first  threw  their  children  into  the  abyss  below,  after  whioh 
they  all,  husbands  and  wives,  fathers  and  sona^  brothers  and  sisters, 
linked  hand  in  hand,  ran  down  the  declivity,  and  mutually  impelled 
each  other  into  the  precipice,  in  sight  of  their  disappointed  enemies. 
Only  a  few,  who  escaped  before  the  attack,  managed  to  reach  Paiga, 
and  thence  embarked  for  Corfu,  at  that  time  occupied  by  the  Russians. 
A  remnant  of  these  unfortunate  exiles  were  subsequently,  under  the 
auspices  of  England,  restored  to  their  native  country.  But  Ali  was 
shackled  on  the  seaside  of  his  dominions  :  he  therefore  attacked  and 
reduced  in  succeaaion  the  fortress  towns  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic 
and  the  Gulf  of  Arte,  which,  formerly  dependencies  of  Venice,  were 
then  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  of  which  Prevesa  and  Parga  were 
the  most  eminent  Their  capture  was  attended  with  almost  eveiy 
circumstance  of  ferocity  and  cruelty  that  can  make  war  revolting. 

Ali  extended  hia  dominions  to  the  north  into  Albania  Piroper,  by  the 
conquest  of  the  pashalic  of  Berat>  which  he  e£R9cted  more  by  intrigue 
than  by  force.  He  likewise  occupied  the  government  of  Ochrida  in 
Upper  Albania,  by  joining  in  the  attack  oidered  by  the  Porte  against 
the  rebellious  pasha  of  Skodra,  or  Scutari,  and  then  kept  it  for  himself. 
The  Porte  was  obliged  to  wink  at  these  usurpationa  Ali  was  even 
appointed  for  a  twelvemonth  Roumili-Valicy,  or  supreme  inspector  of 
the  principal  division  of  the  empire,  and  he  went  to  reside  at  Monaatir, 
at  the  head  of  24,000  men.  Hia  extortions  in  Roimielia  were  very 
great.  His  own  dominions  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  extended  over 
all  Epirus,  one  half  of  Albania  Proper,  part  of  Thessaly,  and  the  whole 
of  western  Greece,  from  the  Lake  of  Ochrida  on  the  north,  to  the 
Gulf  of  Lepanto  on  the  south,  and  from  Mount  Pindus  to  the  Adriatic. 
Ali  was  now  vijaer  or  pasha  of  three  taila :  hia  second  son,  Vehli,  was 
made  pasha  of  the  Morea;  and  his  elder  son,  Mouktar,  a  thorough 
soldier,  distinguished  himself  in  the  service  of  the  Sultan  during  the 
campaign  of  1809  againat  the  Ruasians.  The  youngeat  of  aU,  Salih 
Bey,  who  was  his  father^s  favourite,  and  destined  to  succeed  him,  was 
brought  up  with  particular  care  under  good  tutors  and  teachers. 
Ali  Pasha,  although  hated  by  the  Porte,  might  have  ended  his  days  in 
peace;  hia  power  made  him  feared,  and  his  advanced  age  was  an 
inducement  to  the  Sultan  to  wait  patientlv  for  his  natural  death.  But 
an  attempt  to  procure  the  assassination  of  one  of  his  confidants  who 
had  abandoned  him,  and  obtained  an  appointment  in  the  seraglio  at 
Constantinople,  aroused  the  ire  of  the  Sultan.  All  was  excommuni- 
cated, and  all  the  pashas  of  Europe  were  ordered  to  march  against 
him.  This  was  at  the  beginning  of  1820,  and  at  length  Ali  was  com- 
pelled to  abandon  Jannina,  and  to  surrender  himaelf  on  being  promised 
the  Sultan's  pardon.  His  own  perfidy  was  now  retorted  on  himself. 
He  was  murdered ;  his  head  was  cut  off,  and  sent  to  Constantinople, 
where  it  was  exhibited  before  the  gate  of  the  seraglio.  His  sons 
shared  their  father's  fate.  Thus  Ali  Pasha,  at  seventy-two  years  of 
age,  closed  bis  guilty  but  extraordinary  career,  in  February,  1822. 

The  character  of  such  a  man  is  easily  ascertained  from  the  account 
of  his  life.  The  cruelty  of  his  revenge  was  even  fiendish.  His 
Administration  rested  upon  the  principles  of  terror ;  he  certainly  extir- 


pated the  robbers  and  other  criminals,  and  rendered  his  territoriei 
perfectly  secure  from  all  depredations  but  his  own.  This  security,  in 
a  country  like  Turkey,  was  felt  as  a  boon,  and  oommeroe  improved  la 
some  meanure  by  it,  Jannina  became  one  of  the  most  fionriahtog 
towns  of  Turkey,  and  its  population  had  increased  to  40,000  inhalnV 
ants.  Ali  was  a  Mussulman  only  by  name :  he  fully  protected  th« 
Greeks,  and  other  Christians,  in  the  exercise  of  theur  religion,  and 
allowed  them  to  have  schools,  and  even  a  lyoeum  and  a  library.  Ali 
treated  iJI  his  subjects,  Albanians,  Turks,  or  Greeks,  alike,  and  without 
partiality;  the  Turks  were  perhapA  those  who  liked  him  the  lesat, 
because  he  did  not  allow  them  to  ill-use  the  rest  of  the  people,  as  in 
other  parts  of  Turkey. 

ALIMENTUS,  CINCIUS.    [Cinoius  ALnmrrus.] 

ALISON,  REV.  ARCHIBALD,  was  bom  in  1767  in  Edinbniigfa,  of 
which  city  his  father,  Andrew  Alison,  was  a  magistrate.  In  177S 
Archibald  waa  sent  to  the  University  of  Glasgow,  whence  he  proceeded 
with  an  exhibition  to  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  where  he  matriculated, 
November  9th,  1775.  He  took  the  degree  of  AM.  and  that  of  LL.E 
March  23rd,  1784,  in  which  year  he  entered  into  holy  orders,  and 
married  the  daughter  of  Dr.  John  Gregory  of  Edinburgh.  He  waa 
soon  afterwards  appointed  to  the  curacy  of  Branoepeth,  Durham.  He 
obtained  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Kenley  in  Shropshire  in  1790,  a 
prebendal  stall  in  Saliabury  Cathedral  in  1791,  the  vicarage  of  Ercall 
in  Shropshire  in  1794,  and  the  living  of  Roddington  in  Shropshire  in 
1797.  In  1800  he  was  invited  to  become  senior  minister  of  the  epi»* 
oopal  chapel,  Cowgate,  Edinburgh.  He  accepted  the  invitation,  and 
continued  to  officiate  for  the  congregation,  which  afterwards  removed 
to  St  PauFs  chapel,  a  handsome  new  gothic  building  in  Tork-place, 
till  1881,  when  severe  illness  compelled  him  to  withdraw  from  ths 
performance  of  his  public  duties.    He  died  in  1889,  at  the  age  of  82. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Alison  waa  the  author  of '  Eaaays  on  the  Nature  and 
Principles  of  Taste ;'  '  Sermons,  chiefly  on  Particular  Occasions,'  2  vols, 
8vo.,  1814, 1815,  and  several  editions  since ;  and  '  A  Memoir  on  ths 
Life  and  Writings  of  the  Hon.  Alexander  Fraser  Tytler,  Lord  Wood- 
houselecy'  in  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh' 
1818. 

His  literary  reputation  chiefly  depends  on  his '  Essays  on  Taste,' 
which  were  first  published  in  1790,  but  which  made  little  impression 
on  the  pubUc  till  the  second  edition,  with  additions,  came  out  in  1811, 
when  the  work  became  the  subject  of  an  encomiastic  article  by  Jef&ey 
in  the  *  Edinburgh  Review,'  and  it  then  became  popular ;  its  popularity 
however  was  but  evanescent  The  work  conalats  of  two  essays ;  the 
first  *  Of  the  Nature  of  the]  Emotions  of  Sublimity  and  Beauty,'  the 
second '  Of  the  Sublimity  and  Beauty  of  the  Material  World  ;*  the 
whole  work  is  divided  into  chapters,  sections,  and  parts,  with  much 
appearance  of  philosophical  accuracy,  but  with  little  either  of  compre- 
hensiveness or  precision  in  the  treatment  of  the  subjects.  His  notion 
of  sublimity  is  vague ;  sometimes  he  seems  to  understand  the  word  in 
the  common  acceptation,  as  super^minent  grandeur  of  any  kind; 
sometimes  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  by  Longinus,  as  anything 
calculated  to  produce  a  powerful  emotion.  The  vagueness  of  hia 
notion  of  beau^  may  be  more  easily  excused,  since,  as  the  term  is 
generally  applied  to  any  object  of  nature  or  art  calculated  to  produce 
a  pleasing  feeling  in  the  mind,  the  causes  of  the  emotion  of  beauty  are 
necessarily  multifarious,  and  subject  to  no  general  rule.  Alison  does 
not  treat  of  taste  as  an  appreciating  and  discriminating  faculty  of  t&e 
mind  depending  on  the  judgment,  or  as  the  judgment  applied  to  the 
fine  arts  and  to  the  objects  and  scenes  of  nature  about  which  those 
arts  are  conversant;  but  as  an  emotion  caused  by  objects  or  scfoes 
calculated  to  excite  certain  associations  of  ideas  and  trains  of  thought, 
which,  according  to  him,  are  the  real  causes  of  the  emotion.  Hia 
views  are  indeed  little  better  than  a  series  of  opinions  formed  with 
little  power  of  thought^  and  falsified  in  many  parts  by  the  application 
of  the  doctrine  of  association,  which,  however  true  as  applied  to  parti- 
cular cases,  is  not  true  when  applied  as  the  primary  cause  of  the 
emotions  of  sublimity  and  beauty,  or  as  the  leading  principle  of  taste 
itself.  His  style  is  not  unpleasing,  but  it  is  dififuae,  and  deficient  in 
distinctness  and  preciaion. 

*ALISON,  SIR  ARCHIBALD,  Bart,  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
bom  December  29, 1792,  at  Kenley,  Shropshire,  of  which  pli^  his 
father  was  then  vicar.  Hia  father  removed  to  Edinburgh  in  1800, 
and  carried  his  son  with  him.  In  the  schools  and  university  of  that 
city  the  future  historian  received  his  education;  and  there,  in  1814, 
he  was  called  as  an  advocate  to  the  Scottish  bar.  His  earliest  litenry 
appearance  was  as  a  writer  on  the  criminal  law  of  Scotland,  and  aa  a 
contributor  to  the  periodical  publications.  But  the  woi^  on  which 
his  literary  reputation  depends  is  the  '  History  of  Europe,  from  the 
Comniencement  of  the  French  Revolution  in  1789  to  the  Restoration 
of  the  Bourbons  in  1815,'  the  first  volume  of  whidi  appeared  in  18S9. 
This  work  supplied  a  want  in  contemporary  historical  Hterature,  and 
achieved  a  great  success.  It  has  already  passed  through  numerous 
editions,  the  latest  being  a  library  edition  (the  eighth),  in  fourteen 
volumes,  an  edition  of  smaller  size,  in  twenty  volumes,  besides  a 
cheap  edition ;  and  it  has  been  translated  into  most  of  the  European 
and  more  than  one  of  the  Eastern  languages.  The  history  is  written 
with  a  strong  party  bias^  is  smgularly  verbose  and  perplexed  in  style, 
and  is  deficient  in  many  of  the  qualities  of  a  Ustorioal  wozk  of  a  l^gh 
class ;  but  it  is  full  of  matter,  the  result  of  great  and  oompcehcDsir* 
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industry— displays  constant  animation,  and  an  evident  desire  to  deal 
fairly  with  all  parties  and  persons  concerned  in  the  events  described. 
No  other  English  history  of  the  period  can  be  turned  to  with  equal 
confidence  for  information,  and  the  tendency  to  enforce  a  pre-oonceived 
theory  is  counterbalanced  by  free  quotations  or  fair  statements  of  the 
views  of  opposing  parties,  and  full  references  to  original  authorities. 
In  1852  Sir  Anihibald  published  the  first  volume  of  a  continuation  of 
lus  histoiy,  to  the  accession  of  Louis  Napoleon,  and  four  more  volumes 
have  ainoe  at>peared.  But  the  continuation  has  little  chance  of  obtain- 
ing the  popularity  of  the  earlier  work,  of  which  it  possesses  all  the 
iaults  with  scarce  any  of  thp  merits.  In  describing  the  conflict  of 
opiniongy  Sir  Archibald  loses  the  animation  which  sustains  him  in 
narrating  the  more  exciting  events  of  the  revolutionary  war ;  and  the 
history  becomes  a  series  of  heavy  disquisitions,  which  tax  the  patience 
of  the  most  persevering  reader,  yet  add  little  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
least  instructed.  The  other  more  important  of  Sir  Archibald's  works 
are— a  '  Life  of  Marlborough,'  in  two  volumes,  which  has  reached  a 
third  edition;  'Esdays:  Historical,  Political,  and  Miscellaneous,'  origi- 
nally pubUshed  in  'Blackwood's  Magazine,'  in  three  volumes;  and 
the  '  IVinciples  of  Population,'  in  two  volumes. 

Mr.  Alison  was  created  a  Baronet  soon  after  the  formation  of  the 
Derby  administration  in  1852.  In  1828  he  was  appointed  Sheriff  of 
Lanarkshire.  In  1851  he  was  elected  Rector  of  Glasgow  University ; 
and  he  hss  received  the  honorary  degree  of  D.C.L.  from  the 
University  of  Oxford. 

ALKMAR,  HENRY  YAK,  or,  as  he  himself  wrote  his  name,  Rinrek 
van  Alkmar,  is  the  person  to  whom  Qermany  owes  the  first  edition  and 
translation  of  the  celebrated  poem,  'Reynard  the  Fox.'  He  lived 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  15th  century,  but  of  his  circumstances 
we  know  no  more  than  what  he  himself  states  in  the  preface  to  his 
'Keineke  Voss' — ^that  he  was  a  schoolmaster  and  teacher  of  virtue  in 
the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  and  that  he  translated  the  poem 
from  the  Walsch  (probably  the  Wallon)  and  French  into  German  at 
the  request  of  his  master.  He  further  divided  the  whole  poem  into 
four  parts  and  into  chapters,  each  of  which  is  preceded  by  a  sort  of 
commentary  explaining  the  poet's  meaning  and  the  moral  of  the  tale. 
This  first  German  edition  of  '  Reynard  Uie  Fox '  is  in  Low  Gkrman, 
and  embellished  with  woodcuts.  It  was  printed  at  Liibeck  in  1498  in 
small  quarta  The  only  copy  which  is  known  to  exist  of  this  edition 
is  in  the  library  of  WolfenbiitteL  A  reprint  of  it  was  edited  by  F.  A. 
Ton  Hakemann,  Wolfenbiittel,  1711.  The  second  edition,  which  was 
perhape  made  in  the  life  of  Alkmar  himself,  is  that  published  at 
Rostock,  1517,  4ta,  of  which  also  there  existe  only  one  copy  in  the 
Ubrary  of  Dresden.  The  woodcute  of  this  edition  are  somewhat  better 
than  those  in  the  Liibeck  edition. 

As  to  the  futhfulness  of  the  translation  we  are  unable  to  judge,  as 
the  original  which  Alkmar  used  is  unknown ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
Alkmar  produced  one  of  the  most  spirited  and  beautiful  poems  that 
exist  in  the  German  language. 

The  version  printed  in  1498  at  Liibeck  bears  the  title  of  'Reineke 
Toes.'  It  is  written  in  the  Frisian  dialect,  which  is  only  a  modification 
of  that  spoken  in  Lower  Saxony,  and  it  consiste  of  four  books,  each 
of  which  is  subdivided  into  chapter&  The  verses  consist  of  iambics 
mixed  with  numerous  spondees  and  anapsests.  The  poem  consiste  of 
the  picture  of  a  court  of  animals,  of  which  Nobel,  the  Lion,  is  king, 
and  at  which  many  animals  complain  of  the  injuries  suffered  from  the 
intrigues  and  rapacity  of  Reineke  the  Fox.  He  is  summoned  to 
Court,  and  after  exercising  his  ingenuity  in  punishing  the  messengers 
he  appears,  is  sentenced  to  be  hung,  but  gets  released  by  promising  to 
discover  a  concealed  treasure  to  the  king.  On  the  deception  being 
discovered  he  is  again  summoned,  appears,  defends  himself  by  an 
ingenious  series  of  falsehoods,  and  ultimately  undertakes  a  single 
combat  against  his  principal  opponent,  the  Wol(  whom  he  conquers 
by  a  vile  trick,  and  is  restored  to  the  king's  favour,  with  which  the 
poem  ends.  The  moral  conveyed  is  of  a  low  character,  that  cunning 
and  fraud  constitute  the  true  wisdom ;  but  an  interest  is  raised  for 
Reineke  as  he  acta  a  sort  of  retributive  part,  the  sufferings  of  his 
victims  being  as  much  the  consequence  of  their  own  evil  dispositions 
as  of  his  tricks,  except  in  the  cases  of  Lamps  the  hare  and  Bellin  the 
ram,  towards  whom  his  excuse  la  that  they  were  "stupid."  His 
apology  for  his  own  conduct  usually  reste  upon  the  bad  example  set 
\^  others,  particularly  by  priests.  The  great  number  of  editions  which 
appeared  in  Germany  after  the  first  publication  of  it,  and  still  more 
the  numerous  bad  paraphrases  in  prose,  which  were  sold  by  thousands 
at  every  fair,  show  the  immense  popularity  which  the  story  had  in 
Germany. 

The  best  edition  was  edited  by  Hoffmann  von  Falleraleben  (Breslan, 
1834),  vrith  an  introduction,  glossary,  and  commentary.  The  text  is 
a  correct  reprint  of  the  first  edition.  Gothe  has  made  a  most  beautiful 
translation  of  '  Reineke  Fuchs '  into  modem  High  German,  in  hexa- 
meters (Berlin,  1794);  D.  W.  Solteu  has  made  another  in  doggrel  verse 
(Berlin,  1803),  a  mudi  improved  edition  of  which  appeared  at  Braun- 
schweig, 1823.  It  has  also  been  translated  into  Latin  by  Hartmann 
Schopper,  under  the  title, '  Opus  Poetioum  de  Admirabili  Fallacia  et 
Astatia  Yulpeoulss.  Reinekes,'  &o.,  Frankfort,  1574;  this  translation 
has  often  been  reprinted.  In  1706  there  appeared  in  London  a 
metrical  English  translation  from  the  Latin  of  Schopper. 

The  German  version  of  '  Reineke '  was,  notwitluitauding  the  state- 


ment  of  ite  author,  formerly  thought  to  be  an  original  composition ; 
but  the  subject  was  known  for  many  centuries  and  in  several  countries 
before  the  German  poem  was  printed.  A  Duteh  edition  of  the  story 
of '  Reineke '  in  prose,  interspersed  with  occasional  verses,  was  printed 
in  1485  at  Delft ;  it  was  reprinted  iu  1788  at  Liibeck  and  Leipzig, 
under  the  title  '  Die  Historic  va  Reinaert  de  Yos.'  The  author  of  tUis 
Duteh  version,  which  is  in  many  respecte  superior  to  the  German,  and 
has  probably  served  as  the  source  from  which  the  German  poet  drew 
his  materials,  calls  himself  William  Matok,  and  also  refers  to  a  French 
work  which  had  served  him  as  his  model.  But  even  this  Dutoh  version 
cannot  have  been  the  first;  for  Caxton  (1481),  in  his  English  trans- 
lation, stetes  that  he  kept  closely  to  a  Dutch  original.  It  may  be 
inferred  from  the  various  subsequent  corrected  and  enlarged  editions 
of  this  poem,  as  well  as  from  the  alluaions  of  our  early  dramatiste,  that 
it  gained  considerable  popularity  in  England  also.  The  Flemish  like- 
wise possess  an  excellent  metrical  version,  which  was  published  in  1886 
at  Ghent  by  Willems,  with  a  very  valuable  introduction.  The  early 
French  literature,  however,  is  the  richest  in  poems  founded  on  the 
story  of  Reynard.  M^on,  in  lus  '  Roman  du  Renard '  (Paris,  1826), 
has  shown  that  most  of  these  poems  belong  to  the  18th  century,  and 
more  modem  researches  have  proved  that  the  story  was  known  as 
early  as  the  9th  century.  The  subject  is  one  which  so  readily  presente 
iteelf  to  the  imagination,  that  it  would  be  impossible  with  any  broba- 
bility  to  assign  ite  invention  to  any  particular  time  or  nation.  When- 
ever a  work  of  fiction  of  commanding  interest  appears,  unpoetical 
minds  are  always  ready  to  seek  some  real  history  disguised  under  it ; 
and  this  has  been  the  case  vrith  this  poem  ever  since  ite  publication, 
until  Jacob  Grimm,  in  his  'Remhart  Fuchs'  (Berlin,  1884),  showed 
that  there  is  no  ground  whatever  for  such  a  supposition. 

(Hogel,  OeachichU  der  Komisehen  LUeratw;  Jdrdeni^  Lexikon 
DeiU»Aer  Dichter  wid  Prosaitten;  Carlyle,  Miteellaniet,  vol.  iil,  p. 
1 97,  otc) 

ALLAN,  DA  YID,  called  the  Scottish  HogarCh,  was  bom  at  Alloa 
in  Clackmannanshire  in  1744,  where  his  father  was  shore-master.  The 
choice  of  his  profession  was  partly  owin^  to  an  accident :  he  burnt  his 
foot,  and  while  he  was  being  nursed  at  home,  having  nothing  else  to 
do,  he  amused  himself  with  drawing  with  a  piece  of  chsJk  upon  ths 
floor;  an  amusement  he  got  so  much  attached  to,  that  when  he 
recovered  he  had  a  very  great  objection  to  going  to  sohooL  But  he 
soon  obtained  a  happy  release  from  this  obligation,  for  his  old  school- 
master turned  him  away  from  the  school  for  making  a  caricature  of 
him  punishing  a  refractory  boy.  Mr.  Stuart,  collector  of  the  customs 
at  Alloa,  was  so  much  struck  with  the  caricature  that  he  recommended 
Allan's  father  to  send  him  to  the  academy  of  Robert  and  Andrew 
Foulis  at  Glasgow  to  leam  to  become  a  painter.  He  was  accordingly 
apprenticed  in  1765  to  Robert  Foulis.  Allan  remained  at  this  academy 
nine  years,  and  when  he  returned  home  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
introduced  by  Lord  Gathcart  as  a  native  prodi^  to  Erskine  of  liar, 
on  whose  estete  he  was  bom,  and  by  whom  he  was  generously  sent  as 
a  pensioner  to  prosecute  his  studies  at  Rome.  Here  he  obtuned  first 
a  silver  medal  for  a  drawing  in  the  academy  of  St.  Luke,  and  after- 
wards the  gold  medal  for  a  painting.  The  subject  was  the  legend  of 
the  Corintman  maid  who  drew  the  profile  of  her  lover  around  his 
shadow  cast  by  a  lamp  upon  the  wall  The  picture  was  well  painted, 
and  a  good  engraving  of  it  by  Cunego  spread  Allan's  reputetion 
throughout  Italy ;  and  his  praises  reached  even  his  own  oountiymen  : 
it  was  however  the  first  and  last  good  pictnre  he  ever  painted.  His 
subsequent  works  were  distinguished  for  humour  and  feeling,  but  in 
execution,  whether  as  paintings  or  engravings,  they  are  very  inferior. 

He  painted  two  other  pictures  at  Rome,  the  '  Prodigal  Son'  for  Lord 
Gathcart,  and  '  Hercules  and  Omphale '  for  Erskine  of  Mar;  and  he 
made  also  four  humorous  designs  illustrating  the  Roman  Carnival, 
which  through  Paul  Sandby's  printo  of  them  became  popular,  and 
gained  Allan  a  considerable  reputetion  for  broad  humour.  But  he  no 
more  deserved  the  title  of  the  '  Scottish  Hogarth,'  which  for  these  and 
a  few  other  similar  designs  he  obteined  in  Scotland,  than  his  historical 
pictures  would  warrant  his  being  called  the  Scotti^  Raphael  **  He 
is  among  painters,"  says  Allan  Cunningham,  "  what  Allan  Ramsay  is 
among  poete — a  fellow  of  infinite  humour,  and  excelling  in  all  manner 
of  rustic  drollery,  but  deficient  in  fine  sensibility  of  conception,  and 
little  acquainted  with  lofty  emotion  or  high  imagination." 

In  1777  Allan  visited  London,  which  however  he  left  for  Edinburgh, 
after  practising  there  for  a  short  time  as  a  portrait-painter.  After  the 
death  of  Runciman  in  1786,  Allan  succeeded  him  as  master  of  the 
Trustees'  Academy,  which  office  he  held  for  ten  years  until  his  death 
in  1796.  He  left  a  son  and  daughter;  the  former  went  in  1806  as  a 
cadet  to  India. 

Allan's  most  popular  designs  are  his  twelve  illustrations  of  Ramsay's 
'  Gentle  Shepherd,'  vriiich  he  engraved  himself  in  aquatinta,  and  pub- 
lished with  an  edition  of  the  poem,  with  some  prefatory  remarks  as  a 
sort  of  apology  for  the  humbleness  of  the  style  of  lus  designs.  He 
made  also  some  designs  for  the  lyrio  poems  of  Bums,  who  compli- 
mented the  painter  in  his  letters  to  his  firiend  Thomson  on  more  than 
one  occasion.  Barns  however  found  fault  with  Allan's  'stock  and 
horn,'  a  rude  musical  instrument  which  he  put  into  the  hands  of  some 
of  his  characters.  Burns  offered  to  send  him  a  real  one,  such  as  the 
shepherds  used  in  the  braes  of  AthoL  *'  If  Mr.  Allan  ohooses^"  says 
Bums,  **  1  will  send  him  a  sight  of  minei  as  I  look  on  myself  to  be  a 
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kind  of  bioihor  bnuh  witK  bim.  '  Pride  in  poets  Jui  nae  bid  ;'  and  I 
will  say  it^  thai  I  look  on  Mr.  Allan  and  Mr.  BamB  to  be  the  only 
gennine  and  real  paioterB  of  Scotibh  coetume  in  the  world.*'  But 
AUan  did  not  think  that  Bunia*8  '  stock  and  horn*  were  any  improve- 
ment  upon  his  own ;  he  said  it  was  only  fit  for  **  routing  and  roaring." 

(Cunningham,  Xtvet  of  Britith  Painten,  &c.) 

ALLAN,  SIR  WILLIAM,  was  bom  in  Edinburgh  in  1782.  After 
reoeiTing  his  early  education  at  the  High  School,  he  was  placed  with 
a  ooaoh-painter ;  but  displaying  a  strong  attachment  to  urt,  he  was 
entered  as  a  pupil  in  the  Trustees'  Academy,  where  Wilkie  was  his 
fellow-student.  When  his  term  expired  he  proceeded  to  London,  and 
became  a  student  of  the  Royal  Academy.  In  1805  his  first  picture 
of  a '  Gipsy  Boy  and  Ass '  appeared  at  the  exhibition  of  that  institution. 
Not  succeeding  in  at  once  attracting  public  attention,  Allan  resolved 
to  try  his  fortune  abroad,  and  selected  St  Petersbui^  for  the  scene  of 
his  experiment ;  incited  partly,  it  is  said,  by  the  expectation  of  finding 
novel  and  picturesque  objects  for  the  exercise  of  his  pencil.  He 
remained  in  Russia  nearly  ten  years,  making  oocasiooal  journeys  to 
distant  parts  of  the  country,  to  Turkey,  Turtaxy,  the  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea,  Su .,  and  everywhere  industriously  employing  himself  in 
gatheriDg  materials  for  his  art 

On  his  retuhi  to  Scotland  in  1814,  he  made  a  public  exhibition  of 
his  sketches  and  finished  pictures  of  Russian,  Tartarian,  and  Circassian 
scenes  and  costume.  Among  the  pictures  was  a  large  one  of  'Circassian 
Captives,'  which  at  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Walter  Ssott  was  purchased 
by  one  hundred  gentlemen,  who  subscribed  ten  guineas  each ;  it  fell 
to  the  lot  of  the  Earl  of  Wemyss,  in  whose  possession  it  now  is.  From 
this  time  Allan  settled  in  his  native  city,  sending  regularly  some  of  his 
works  to  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy.  For  a  while  his  penoU 
was  chiefly  employed  on  pictures  suggested  by  the  countries  in  which 
he  had  travelled ;  he  then  turned  to  the  annals  of  his  native  land,  and 
.for  several  years  was  mostly  engaged  in  illustrating  the  histoiy  or  the 
romance  of  Scotland.  To  this  period  belong  the  'Murder  of  Arch- 
bishop Sharps,'  'Parting  of  Prince  Charles  Stuart  and  FloraMacdonald,' 
'  Knox  admonishing  Mary  Queen  of  Soots,'  '  Murder  of  the  Regent 
Murray,'  and  others  of  his  best  works.  In  oonsequenoe  of  a  disease 
in  the  eyes  he  was  compelled  for  a  year  or  two  to  oease  from  paintmg, 
and  being  advised  to  tiy  a  change  of  climate^  he  visited  Italy,  Asm 
Minor,  and  Greece.  On  resuming  his  pencil,  his  'Slave  Market  at 
Constantinople,'  and  pictures  of  a  like  Vmd,  diowed  that  he  had 
profited  by  his  travels. 

Meanwhile  he  had  been  gaining  the  distinctions  awarded  to  success 
In  his  profession.  In  1825  he  was  elected  associate  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  In  1835  he  became  RA.  In  1838  he  was  chosen,  on  the 
death  of  Mr.  Watson,  to  be  president  of  the  Scottish  Academy.  On 
the  death  of  Wilkie  in  1840  Allan  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  as 
her  Majesty's  Limner  for  Scotland;  and  in  1842  he  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood.  Sir  William  Allan  was  best  known  by  his  Russian  and 
Circassian  genre  pieces,  and  by  his  Scottish  historical  works.  In  all  of 
them  there  is  much  skill  and  refinement,  but  in  none  any  very  evident 
marks  of  a  high  order  of  genius.  But  he  was  also  a  very  successful 
painter  of  a  special  class  of  portraits,  such,  for  instance,  as  his  '  Scott 
in  his  Study  Writing,'  and  its  companion,  'Scott  in  his  Study  Reading;' 
and  in  his  later  years  he  essaved  with  success  the  more  laborious  task 
of  depicting  scenes  of  aotuii  warfare.  Of  these  the  most  important 
were  two  pictures  of  the  '  Battle  of  Waterloo,'  which  met  with  the 
marked  approval  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  one  of  which  his 
grace  purchased;  the  '  Battle  of  Preston  Pans ;'  '  Nelson  Boarding  the 
San  Nicolas  ;*  and  the  '  Battle  of  Bannockbum,*  a  large  painting,  on 
which  he  was  engaged  at  the  time  of  his  death.  One  of  his  last  con- 
siderable works, '  Peter  the  Great  teaching  his  Subjects  the  Art  of 
Ship-building,'  was  a  commiBsion  from  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 

Sir  William  Allan  died  on  the  23rd  of  February,  1850.  As  a  painter 
he  was  generally  acknowledged  by  his  countrymen  to  be  at  the  head 
of  Scottish  art,  by  right  of  his  talent  as  well  as  of  his  o^ce. 

ALLATIUS,  LEO,  an  eminent  literary  man  of  the  17th  century. 
He  was  a  Greek,  bom  in  the  island  of  Chios  in  1586.  Being  carried 
over  to  Italy  at  an  early  age,  he  was  taken  under  the  protection  of  a 
powerful  family  in  Calabria,  and  educated  in  the  Greek  college  at 
Rome.  He  revisited  his  native  country,  but  soon  returned  to  Rome, 
where,  after  a  succession  of  literary  employments,  he  was  appointed 
librarian  to  the  Vatican.  For  this  post  he  was  well  fitted  by  great 
industry  and  a  retentive  memory ;  and,  in  a  long  life,  he  edited  manu- 
scripts, translated  Greek  authors,  and  published  many  original  works, 
which  display  more  learning  and  power  of  collecting  nrnterials  than 
taste  or  judgment  A  Greek  by  birth,  he  was  one  of  the  most 
strenuous  and  bigoted  upholders  of  the  Roman  Church  and  of  papal 
infallibility,  and  hesitated  not  to  invoke  fire  and  sword  as  the  legiti- 
mate means  of  converting  obstinate  heretics.  (See  his  treatise  *  De 
EcdesisB  Occidentalis  et  Orientalis  perpetua  Consensione.')  He  founded 
a  college  in  the  isle  of  Chios,  and  died  at  Rome  in  the  year  1669, 
aged  88. 

ALLECTUS,  one  of  tho  officers  of  Carausius,  king  of  Britain,  in 
the  time  of  Diocletian.  Constantius  Chlorus  (whom  Diocletian  and 
his  colleague  Maximian  had  railed  to  the  dignity  of  Csosar,  and 
appointed  to  the  command  of  Gaul  and  the  conduct  of  the  war 
against  Carausius),  having  attempted  to  cross  over  to  Britain  (ajd. 
292),  had  been  obliged,  by  stress  of  weather,  to  retunu    Daring  the 


interval  which  succeeded  this  tXvtm^  Carausius  was  murdered  b^ 
Allectus  (A.IX  293),  who  was  afraid  of  being  punie^ed  with  death  fot 
some  crimes  of  which  he  was  conscious.  Allectus  now  assumed  the 
sovereignty,  and  stationed  his  fleet  near  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  prevent 
the  enemy  from  crossing ;  but  Constantius  sent  forward  Asclepiodo- 
tus,  prsBtorian  prtofect,  with  a  portion  of  his  fleet  and  army,  who, 
under  cover  of  a  dense  fog,  eflfocted  a  landing.  Allectus,  fearing  the 
arrival  of  that  part  of  the  expedition  which  was  under  Gonatantias 
himself  leaving  his  fleet  and  the  harbour  near  which  he  was  encamped, 
marched  against  Asclepiodotus,  who  had  burned  hia  fleet  immediatelj 
after  landing,  that  his  men  might  have  no  resource  but  in  victoiy. 
Allectus  did  not  attempt  to  draw  up  his  forces  in  regular  order,  but 
rushed  at  once  to  the  encounter,  and  was  defeated  and  slain  with  a 
great  number  of  his  men.  He  had  laid  aside  his  imperial  robes,  so 
that  his  body  was  recognised  with  some  difficulty.  Scarcely  any  of 
Asdepiodotus's  soldiers  felL  If  the  statement  of  Eutropina  and 
Orosius  be  correct,  that  Allectus  held  the  sovereignty  of  the  island 
for  three  years,  we  may  place  his  death  in  the  year  296.  Gonatantias 
landed  shortly  after  the  fall  of  Allectus,  and  was  received  with  gnat 
demonstrations  of  joy;  and  the  imperial  authority  was  folly  re- 
established in  the  island.  (Eatropius,  Hidoria  Bomeaw  Breriarium  ; 
Orosius,  ffittoria,) 

ALLEGRI,  C.  ANTONIO.    [Cobbbooio.] 

ALLEN,  JOHN,  MJ).,  a  writer  on  subjects  connected  with  meta- 
physics, history,  and  physiology,  was  bom  in  January,  1770,  at  Red- 
ford,  in  the  parish  of  Colinton,  near  Edinburgh.  The  domain  of 
Redford,  situated  on  the  slope  of  the  Pentland  Hills,  was  his  patemsl 
property,  and  the  mansion-house  still  attests  the  moderate  but  sub- 
stantial wealth  of  his  ancestors.  He  studied  at  Edinburgh,  where  hs 
took  a  degree  in  medicine  in  1791.  He  soon  afterwards  connected 
himself  with  the  movements  in  Scotland  for  the  ftuiherance  of 
parliamentary  reform.  In  1795  he  published  'Illustrations  of  Mr. 
Hume's  Essay  concerning  Liberty  and  Necessity,  in  answer  to  Dr. 
Gregory  of  Edinburgh,  by  a  Necessitarian.'  This  small  tract  is  in 
many  respects  characteristic  of  his  subsequent  more  distinguiBhed 
works,  in  the  felicity  with  which  it  adopts  a  broad  and  comprehensive 
view,  as  well  as  in  the  clearness  with  which  it  adheres  to  one  unbroken 
line  of  reasoning,  and  keeps  clear  of  divergencies  and  incidental 
questions.  In  1801  he  translated  from  Cuvier,  whose  friendship  he 
enjoyed,  'An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Animal  Economy.' 
It  appears  to  have  been  about  the  commencement  of  this  century  that 
he  formed  an  intimacy  with  Lord  Holland,  with  whom  he  continued 
to  reside  until  that  nobleman's  death.  After  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
Dr.  Allen  accompanied  Lord  and  Lady  Holland  through  Fhmce  end 
Spain,  and  resided  with  them  in  the  latter  country  until  the  year 
1805.  He  made  large  collections  relating  to  the  past  history  of  Spain, 
and  to  its  social  and  political  position.  He  became  an  extensive 
contributor  to  the  '  Edmburgh  Review,*  on  subjects  chiefly  connected 
with  the  British  constitution,  and  with  French  and  Spanish  histoiy. 
Forty-one  articles  in  that  periodical  are  attributed  to  him,  and  his 
researches  in  a  great  measure  served  to  establish  and  characterise  its 
opinions  on  constitutional  questions.  His  eariiest  papers  were  on 
Spanish  and  South  American  subjects.  The  earliest  article  on  con- 
stitutional subjects  attributed  to  him  is  that  on  the  Regency  question, 
Blay,  1811.  In  the  number  for  June,  1816,  an  elaborate  essay  on  the 
constitution  of  parliament,  full  of  original  investigation,  is  beliered 
to  have  been  from  his  pen.  He  wrote  in  the  same  periodical  some 
papers  on  the  '  History  of  England '  by  Lingard,  whidi  occasioned  a 
pamphlet  controversy  with  that  author,  chiefly  relating  to  the  massacre 
of  SL  Bartholomew,  the  authorities  for  which  he  charged  Lingard 
with  having  referred  to  at  second  hand.  The  latest  artide  which  he 
is  supposed  to  have  contributed  to  thjs  Review  is  that  on  Church 
Rates,  October,  1889.  He  wrote  the  History  of  Europe  in  the 
'Annual  Register'  for  1806;  and  in  1820  a  'Biographical  Sketch  of 
Mr.  Fox.'  In  1880  he  published  a  small  but  valuable  constitutionsl 
work,  called  an  'Inquiry  into  the  Rise  and  Growth  of  the  Royal 
Prerogative  in  England,'  which  has  been  republished,  with  his  final 
revisions,  since  his  death.  Dr.  Allen  published  sevccal  other  pam- 
phlets, some  of  them  on  subjects  of  comparatively  temporary  interests 
For  some  years  before  his  death  he  held  the  lucrative  appointment  of 
Master  of  Dulwich  College.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Record  Com- 
miBsion; and  he  held  the  office  of  under-secretary  of  the  com- 
nUBsioners  for  treating  with  America  in  1806.  He  died  April  S, 
1843.  His  character  has  been  eloquently  drawn  by  his  friend  Lord 
Brougham,  in  the  third  series  of  the  'Historicsl  Sketches  of  the 
Statesmen  of  the  Time  of  George  IIL,"  pp.  842-848. 

ALLEN,  JOSEPH  W.,  a  landscape  painter  of  considerable  rspo* 
tation,  was  bom  at  Lambeth,  Surrey,  in  1808.  Hia  father  was  a 
Bchoobnaster,  and  the  son  was  designed  to  follow  the  same  profiassioo. 
Having  completed  his  education  at  St  Paul's  school,  he  for  a  time 
practised  as  an  usher  at  Taunton,  but  he  soon  threw  aside  the  pen 
and  the  ferula,  and  returned  to  London  in  the  hope  of  maintaining 
himself  by  the  penciL  While  acquiring  the  technicalities  of  lus  art 
he  was  often  reduced  to  great  straits.  At  first  he  was  oonatrained  to 
paint  signs  and  transparencies  for  blind-makers;  and  when  he  was 
more  advanced  he  had  for  a  long  period  to  manufacture  paintings  for 
picture*dealer8.  Under  the  necessity  of  producing  many  showy 
pictures  at  low  prices    he  soon  acquired  oonaiderable  mechanioU 
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dexterity,  and  be  was  led  not  nnnattirally  to  turn  his  attention  to  I 
■oene-painting  for  theatres — then  a  very  popular  branoh  of  art  After 
working  for  a  while  as  assistant  to  Stanfield  and  others,  he  obtained 
the  situation  of  principal  soene-painter  at  the  Olympic  Theatre,  when 
that  eetablishment  first  came  under  the  management  of  Madame 
YestriB ;  and  his  dear  style  and  vigorous  pencil  did  much  to  secure 
the  success  of  the  brilliant  spectacles  which  formed  the  distinguishing 
fiBature  of  the  management.  Allen's  early  oil-pcdntings  were  gene- 
rally of  small  size,  and  represent  quiet,  homely,  pastoral  scenery, 
which  was  rendered  with  great  delicacy  and  a  nice  appreciation  of 
the  freshness  of  natural  colour.  But  though  they  found  purchasers 
among  well-known  patrons  of  art,  his  reputation  extended  slowly, 
and  he  attributed  hu  tardy  progress  to  the  placing  of  his  pictures  at 
the  annual  exhibition  of  the  Koyal  Academy.  He  joined  himself 
therefore  to  the  newly-founded  Society  of  British  Artists,  and  became 
one  of  its  most  axdent  supporters.  All  his  more  important  works 
were  thenceforward  exhibited  in  the  first  instance  on  its  walls ;  and 
he  eventually  became  its  secretary. 

Allen  did  not  attain  the  position  his  early  pictures  promised.  His 
inclination  and  his  fortt  lay  towards  pastoral  scenery.  He  loved  and 
he  coTtld  well  depict  those  fresh,  open,  country  scenes,  so  characteristic 
of  oar  '  home  counties/  which  Milton  describes  as  affording  constant 
delight  to  the  city  dweller.  For  these  Allen  had  all  a  LK>ndoner*s 
relish,  and  while  he  painted  them  with  continual  reference  to  the 
reality,  his  pictures  commanded  the  sympathy  of  all  who  enjoy  this 
style  of  art  But  when  he  had  obtained  skill  in  producing  those 
"brilliant  eflEbcts,"  which  are  so  attraetiye  in  conjunction  with  gas- 
light and  theatrical  'properties,*  he  began  to  employ  them  in  his 
pictnrea,  and  though  he  succeeded  by  such  means  in  sparing  himself 
much  thought  and  labour,  while  he  rendered  his  pictures  more 
attractive  in  the  exhibition-room,  it  was  at  the  expense  of  those 
higher  qualities  of  truth  and  propriety  which  are  essential  to  lasting 
£une.  Ajid  the  evil  was  fostered  and  strengthened  by  another  influ- 
ence under  which  he  fell,  when  he  appeared  to  be  about  to  escape  from 
that  of  the  theatre.  From  the  first  estabUshment  of  the  Axt-Union 
his  landscapes  won  the  favour  of  the  prize-holders.  Seldom  possess- 
ing any  knowledge  of  art,  their  taste  is  commonly  caught  by  glare 
and  glitter ;  and  Allen  permitted  himself  to  be  driven  by  the  pressure 
of  hifl  oiroumstances  to  paint  more  and  more  with  a  special  regard 
to  them.  His  earlier  pictures  have  many  admirable  qualities,  and 
his  latest  di^lay  great  technical  and  manipulative  skill ;  but  his  hfe 
was  not  one  of  artistic  progress,  and  his  is  not  a  name  that  can 
permanently  take  a  high  place  among  the  artists  of  England. 

AUen  died  August  26, 1862,  of  disease  of  the  heart,  at  the  early 
age  of  49 ;  leaving  a  widow  and  eight  children,  for  whom  unhappily 
he  had  not  been  able  to  secure  a  sufficient  provision. 

ALLEN,  WILLIAM,  was  bom  August  29, 1770.  His  father  was 
a  silk-manufacturer  in  Spitalfields,  and  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  Having  at  an  early  period  shown  a  predilection  for  chemical 
and  other  pursuits  connected  with  medicine,  William  was  placed  in 
the  establishment  of  Mr.  Joseph  Qumey  Bevan,  in  Plough-court, 
Lomhard-streety  London,  where  he  acquired  a  practical  knowledge  of 
chemistry.  He  eventually  succeeded  to  the  business,  which  he  carried 
on  in  connection  wiUi  Mr.  Luke  Howard,  and  acquired  great  reputa- 
tion as  a  pharmaceutical  chemist  About  the  year  1804  Mr.  Allen 
was  appointed  lecturer  at  Guy's  Hospital  on  chemistry  and  experi- 
mental philoB^hy,  and  he  did  not  wholly  retire  from  this  institution 
nntU  1827.  He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1807, 
and  the  Society's  'Philosophical  Transactions'  contain  accounts  of 
scfveral  of  the  more  important  of  his  chemical  investigations,  which 
vrere  carried  on  in  conjunction  with  his  friend  Mr.  Pepys.  They 
established  the  proportion  of  carbon  in  carbonic  acid,  which  was 
different  from  that  adopted  at  the  time  in  all  systems  of  chemistry; 
and  they  also  demonstrated  that  the  diamond  was  pure  carbon.  The 
'  Philosophioal  Transactions'  for  1829  contain  a  paper  by  Mr.  Allen, 
haaed  on  elaborate  experiments  and  calculations  which  he  had  made 
on  the  changes  produced  on  atmospheric  air  and  other  gases  by 
respiration.  Mr.  Allen  was  mainly  instrumental  in  establishing  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society,  of  which  he  was  president  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  Besides  his  public  labours  as  a  practical  chemist,  he  pursued 
with  much  delight  in  his  hours  of  relaxation  the  study  of  astronopay. 
JCany  years  before  his  death,  Mr.  Allen  purchased  an  estate  near 
Liod  field,  Sussex,  and  withdrew  from  business.  Here,  while  stall 
zealously  engaging  in  public  schemes  of  usefulness  and  benevolence, 
he  carried  out  various  philanthropic  plans  for  the  improvement  of 
hia  immediate  dependants  and  poorer  neighbours.  He  erected  com- 
niodioos  cottages  on  his  property,  with  an  ample  allotment  of  land 
attached  to  each  cottage;  and  he  established  schools  at  Lindfield  for 
boys,  girls,  and  infimts,  with  workshops,  out-houses,  and  play-grounds. 
About  three  acres  of  land  were  cultivated  on  the  most  approved 
Bjatem  by  the  boarders,  who  also  took  a  part  in  household  work 
The  subjects  taught  were  land-surveying,  mapping,  the  elements  of 
botany,  the  use  of  the  barometer,  rain-g^uge,  &c.,  and  there  was  a 
good  Ubraiy  with  various  scientific  and  useful  apparatus.  Mr.  Allen 
died  at  his  house  near  Lindfield,  December  30, 1843.  {Pharmcueutical 
Jowmal  and  TnuueuHom  for  February,  1844;  Memoin  of  William 
Alltn;  Minutet  of  Committee  of  Privy  Ootmcil,  1842-8,  'Lindfield 
School,'  p.  551.) 


ALLE7N,  EDWARD.  The  lives  of  actors  are  seldom  associated 
with  any  circumstances  of  permanent  interest  They  strut  and  fret 
their  little  hour,  are  applauded,  and  are  forgotten.  It  is  of  small 
consequence  to  us  now,  that  Nasho,  in  1^93,  says  that  **  the  name  of 
Ned  Alleyn  on  the  common  stage  was  able  to  make  an  ill  matter 
good;"  that  Ben  Jensen  compares  Alleyn  with  the  great  actors  of 
Rome,  and  Thomas  Hey  wood  pronounces  him^* 

'*  Proteiu  for  shapes,  and  Bosciiu  for  a  tongae ;  *' 

that  a  grave  chronicler,  Sir  Richard  Baker,  says  of  Burbage  and 
Alleyn,  *'  They  were  two  such  actors  as  no  age  must  ever  look  to  see 
the  like ;"  and  that  Fuller  writes,  *'  He  was  the  Roscius  of  our  age, 
so  acting  to  the  life  that  he  made  any  part,  especially  a  majestic  one, 
to  become  him."  Strong  as  these  testimonies  are  to  the  professional 
merits  of  Alleyn,  they  would  scarcely  warrant  any  lengthened  notice 
of  him,  were  there  not  circumstances  connected  with  his  publio 
history  and  his  private  character  which  lend  an  interest  and  import- 
ance to  his  career  rarely  attaching  even  to  the  most  celebrated  of  his 
class. 

Alleyn  was  bom  in  1566,  in  the  parish  of  St  Botolph  without 
Bishopsgate,  London.  The  register  of  this  parish  shows  the  day  of 
his  birth,  Sept  1,  which  corresponds  with  entries  la  his  own  Diary. 
His  father,  Edward  Alleyn,  was  a  citizen  and  inn-holder  in  this  parish, 
as  we  learn  from  his  will,  dated  the  10th  of  September,  1570,  and 
proved  on  the  22Qd  of  the  same  month.  He  bequeathed  to  his  wife 
a  life  interest  in  all  his  lands  and  tenements,  and  afterwards  to  his 
three  children.  Mra  Alleyn,  who  was  of  a  good  family  in  Lanca- 
shire, married  a  second  time.  Her  hOsband,  whose  name  was  Brown, 
is  described  as  a  haberdasher,  but  he  was  also  an  actor;  and  thus 
Fuller  was  no  doubt  correct  when  he  states  that  Edward  Alleyn  was 
bred  a  stage-player.  Born  only  two  years  later  than  his  great  con- 
temporary Shakspere,  and  labouring  in  the  same  vocation  with  him 
for  nearly  thirty  years,  the  career  of  Alley  n  must  ofifer  many  parallel 
circumstances  with  the  career  of  Shakspere ;  and  it  thus  acquires  a 
secondary  interest  of  no  inconsiderable  value.  John  Alleyn,  the  tider 
brother  of  Edward,  was,  like  his  father,  an  inn-holder,  as  we  learn 
from  a  document  bearing  the  date  of  1588-89,  in  which  Edward 
Alleyn  purchases  of  one  Richard  Jones,  for  the  sum  of  thirty-seven 
pounds  ten  shillings,  his  share  of  ''playing  apparels,  play  books, 
instruments,"  &a,  which  Richard  Jones  has  jointly  with  the  brother 
and  stepfather  of  Edward.  Mr.  Collier  conjectures,  with  great' 
probability,  from  the  circumstance  of  John  being  mentioned  as  an 
inn-holder  whilst  he  was  evidently  engaged  in  a  theatrical  specala- 
tion,  that  "  the  old  practice  of  employing  inn-yanfs  as  theatres  had 
not  then  been  entirely  abandoned ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  impossible  that 
in  the  time  of  their  father,  the  yard  of  his  inn  had  been  converted  to 
that  purpose,  and  was  so  continued  by  his  son  John,  who  succeeded 
him.  John  Alleyn  however  became  a  distiller  in  1594 ;  and  before 
this  his  brother  is  celebrated  bv  Nashe  (in  another  passage  besides 
that  just  quoted)  as  "famous  Ned  Alleyn."  It  is  established  that 
he  was  famous  in  Greene's  '  Orlando  Furioso '  and  Marlowe's  '  Jew  of 
Malta,'  both  of  which  belong  to  the  early  period  of  the  drama.  In 
1592  he  married  Joan  Woodward,  the  daughter  of  Agnes  Woodward, 
a  widow,  who  previous  to  this  period  had  become  the  wife  of  Philip 
Henslowe,  one  of  the  principal  theatrical  managers  of  that  day. 
Alleyn  and  Henslowe  now  entered  into  partnership  in  their  stage 
concerns.  Within  six  months  after  his  marriage  the  plague  broke 
out  in  London,  and  all  the  theatrical  houses  being  as  usual  closed,  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  infection,  Alleyn  and  his  company,  then  known 
as  Lord  Straoge's  players,  went  upon  a  strolling  expedition  into  the 

{>rovinces.  In  the  collection  oi  papers  in  Dulwich  Collie  there  are 
etters  to  and  from  Alleyn  at  this  period,  which  are  printed  in  Mr. 
Collier^s  'Memoirs.'  Alleyn  left  his  wife  and  his  father-in-law  behind 
him  during  this  temporary  emigration,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
Henslowe,  who  appears  to  be  an  ignorant  and  rapacious  person,  had 
infringed  the  order  against  dramatic  exhibitions,  for  Alleyn  writes  to 
his  wife :  — "  Mouse,  I  little  thought  to  hear  that  which  I  now  hear 
by  you,  for  it  is  well  known,  they  say,  that  you  were  by  my  lord 
mayor^s  officer  made  to  ride  in  a  cart,  you  and  all  your  fellows,  which 
I  am  sorry  to  hear."  At  this  period  the  players  were  in  constant 
dispute  with  the  corporation,  and  this  was  probably  some  petty  exer- 
cise of  tyranny  from  which  the  company  of  Henslowe  and  Alleyn 
were  not  protected.  Even  the  queen's  players,  of  whom  Shakspere 
was  one,  supported  as  they  were  by  the  highest  authority,  had  often 
to  contend  with  the  municipal  love  of  power.  And  yet  at  this  period, 
leading  a  life  which  was  denominated  vagabond  as  far  as  his  pro- 
vincial excursions  were  concerned,  Edward  Alleyn  was  a  man  of 
property,  derived  either  from  marriage  or  inheritance,  or  from  both. 
In  1596  he  sells  "  the  lease  of  the  parsonage  of  Firle,"  near  Bedding- 
ham  in  Sussex,  for  the  large  sum  of  80002.,  to  be  received  in 
twenty  annual  payments  of  1502.  He  was  probably  the  lay  impro- 
priator. Here  alone  was  an  ample  provision  for  Alleyn  and  his 
family,  according  to  the  value  of  money  in  those  days,  yet  for  many 
years  he  continued  an  actor  and  theatrical  manager.  The  theatre 
which  he  and  Henslowe  owned  from  the  period  of  ius  marriage  was 
the  Rose  on  the  Bankaide ;  but  in  1600  they  built  a  new  theatre^  the 
Fortune,  in  Cripplegate,  near  Red  Cross-street  The  inhabitants  of 
the  neighbourhood  petitioned  the   Privy  Council  to  sanctioa  tbis 
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theatre,  and  the  parochial  favour  seeniB  to  have  been  yeiy  skilfully 
acquired.  The  householderB  approved  the  scheme  '*  because  the 
erectors  of  the  aaid  house  are  contented  to  give  a  very  liberal  portion 
of  money  weekly  towards  the  relief  of  our  poor/*  and  '*  because  our 
parish  is  not  able  to  relieve  them."  We  may  thus  form  some  idea  of 
the  profits  of  the  early  dramatic  performances  when  audiences  were 
oontented  to  be  delighted  and  instructed  with  the  words  of  a  play 
without  the  aid  of  costly  decorations.  ^But  Alleyn  and  his  fiither-in- 
law  had  other  sources  of  profit :  they  were  the  owners  of  the  dogs 
and  bears  which  were  exhibited  at  Paris  Garden,  and  in  time  Henslowe 
and  Alleyn  became  patentees  of  the  office  of  '*  the  mastership  of  His 
Majesty's  games  of  bears,  bulls,  and  dogs."  In  1603  the  plague  again 
drove  Alleyn  and  his  company  out  of  London,  and  a  letter  from  his 
wife  to  him  at  this  period  brings  us  closer  to  Shakspere  than  any 
other  contemporary  record.  The  good  lady  says,  in  this  torn  and 
mutilated  paper,  **  Aboute  a  weeke  a  goe  there  came  a  youthe  who 
said  he  was  Mr.  Frauncis  Cbalouer,  who  would  have  borrowed  x^**  to 
have  bought  things  for  ...  .  and  said  he  was  known  unto  you,  and 

Mr.  Shakespeare  of  the  Qlobe,  who  came said  he  knewe  hym 

not,  onely  he  herde  of  hym  that  he  was  a  roge so  he  was 

^A&de  we  did  not  lend  him  the  monney."  After  the  accession  of 
James,  Alleyn's  company  became  'the  Prince's  Players^'  as  Sbaka- 
pere's  was  the  King's;  and  having  purchased  the  patent  office  of 
master  of  the  king's  game?,  Henslowe  and  Alleyn,  in  1606,  rebuilt 
Paris  Garden  for  those  disgusting  exhibitions  in  which  the  court  and 
the  populace  equally  delighted.  The  patentees  had  the  right  of 
sending  bear-waids  into  the  country ;  and  accounts  at  Dnlwich  exhibit 
the  expense  and  profits  of  such  exhibitions.  Thus  accumulating 
property  in  various  ways,  Alleyn  was  so  thriving  a  man  in  1606  as 
to  have  purchased  the  manor  of  Dulwich  firom  Sir  Francis  Calton. 
Upon  the  death  of  Henslowe  in  1616,  and  of  his  wife  in  the  following 
year,  Alleyn  succeeded  to  the  greater  part  of  their  theatrical  property ; 
and  he  had  previously  acquired  other  property  of  the  same  nature, 
particularly  by  a  large  purchase  in  the  Blackfriars  Theatre  in  1612, 
which  Mr.  Collier  supposes  was  Shakspere's  share,  sold  by  him  on  his 
retirement  from  London.  There  is,  however,  no  distinct  evidence  for  this 
assumption.  It  is  nowhere  stated  to  whom  the  money,  bemg  a  total  of 
5992.  6«.  ScLf  was  paid  for  this  portion  of  the  lease  and  other  property. 

Alleyn  commenced  the  building  of  Dulwich  College  in  1618. 
Previous  to  this  he  appears  to  have  discontinued  appearing  on  the 
stage  as  an  actor ;  but  Aubrey,  in  his  ^  Miscellanies,'  connects  the 
foundation  of  Dulwich  College  —  'the  college  of  God's  Gift^'  as 
Alleyn  called  it — with  a  circumstance  which  strongly  recommends 
itself  to  the  imagination  of  the  credulous  antiquarian :  '*  The  tradition 
was,  that  playing  a  demon  with  six  others  in  one  of  Shakspere's  plays, 
he  was  in  the  midst  of  the  play  surprised  by  an  apparition  of  the 
devil,  which  so  worked  on  his  fancy  that  he  made  a  vow  which  he 
performed  at  this  place  "  (Dulwich).  This  is  clearly  an  adaptation  of 
the  story  told  with  great  solemnity  by  Prynne,  in  his  'Histrio-Mastix,' 
in  his  recital  of  the  judgments  against  players  and  play-haunters : 
"  Nor  yet  to  recite  the  sudden  fearful  burning,  even  to  the  ground, 
both  of  the  Globe  and  Fortune  playhouses,  no  man  perceiving  how 
these  fires  came :  together  with  the  visible  apparition  of  the  devil  on 
the  stage  at  the  Bel  Savage  playhouse,  in  Queen  EUlzabeth's  days  (to 
the  great  amazement  boUi  of  the  acton  and  spectators),  whiles  they 
were  there  profanely  playing  the  History  of  Faustus  (the  truth  of  which 
I  have  heaid  from  many  now  alive,  who  well  remember  it),  there  being 
some  distracted  with  ^t  fearful  sight"  It  is  evident  that  Alleyn, 
having  considerable  riches  and  no  family,  had,  before  he  resolved 
upon  the  particular  appropriation  of  his  wealth,  not  only  acquired  a 
reputation  for  benevolence,  but  intimated  an  intention  to  make  an 
endowment  for  some  charitable  institution.  Samuel  Jeynens,  pro- 
bably a  dei^man,  applies  to  Alleyn  to  render  some  asslBtanoe  for  the 
completion  of  Chelsea  College,  by  letter,  in  the  beginning  of  which 
he  says,  *'  Blessed  be  God,  who  has  stirred  up  your  heart  to  do  so 
many  gracious  and  good  deeds  to  God's  glory."  'fhe  object  of  Chelsea 
College  was  "that  learned  men  might  there  have  maintenance  to 
answer  all  the  adversaries  of  religion."  The  same  writer  adds,  "  Or, 
if  I  might  move  another  project  to  yourself,  that  it  would  please  you 
to  build  some  half  a  score  lodging  rooms,  more  or  lees,  near  unto 
you,  if  it  be  no  more  but  to  give  lodging  to  divers  scholars  that  come 
from  the  university."  Alleyn  took  his  own  course.  In  1616  he  had 
nearly  completed  his  establishment  at  Dulwich,  and  in  the  autumn  of 
tiiat  year  the  Earl  of  Arundel  writes  to  him  with  a  familiarity  which 
shows  the  respect  entertained  for  Alleyn's  character,  and  the  know- 
ledge amongst  the  higher  ranks  of  his  benevolent  purposes.  The  earl 
addresses  the  player  as  his  "loving  friend,"  and  says,  "Whereas 
I  am  given  to  understand  that  you  are  in  hand  with  an  hospital  for 
the  succouring  of  poor  old  people  and  the  maintenance  and  education 
of  young,  and  have  now  almost  perfected  your  charitable  work,  I  am 
at  Uie  instant  request  of  this  beuer  to  desire  you  to  accept  of  a  poor 
fatherless  boy  to  be  one  of  your  number."  The  incumbent  of  St 
Botolph's,  the  parish  in  which  Alleyn  was  bom,  was  at  this  period 
Stephen  Gosson,  who  six  and  thirty  years  before  was  the  furious  adver- 
sary of  poets  and  players,  and  '*  sudi  like  caterpillars  of  a  common- 
wealth." The  papers  of  Dulwich  College  show  that  Alleyn  was 
solicitous  to  give  a  preference  to  the  poor  of  his  native  parish  in 
•electing  tho  inmates  of  his  hospital;  and  that  Gosson  was  partioa- 


larly  diligent  in  recommending  individuals  to  his  favour.  Then 
were  legal  difficulties  in  the  establishment  of  '  God's  Gift  College '  ii 
a  foan<Ution ;  and  no  less  a  person  than  the  Chancellor  Bacon  thought 
it  his  duly  to  resist  the  completion  of  Alleyn  s  wishes.  The  chu- 
oellor  thus  writes  to  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham :  "  I  now  vrrite  to 
give  the  king  an  account  of  the  patent  I  have  stayed  at  the  seal :  it 
is  of  license  to  give  in  mortmain  eight  hundred  pounds  land,  thoi2gh 
it  be  of  tenure  in  chief,  to  Allen  that  was  the  player,  for  an  hoepitsL 
I  like  well,  that  Allen  playeth  the  last  act  of  his  life  so  well,  but  if 
His,  Majesty  give  way  thus  to  amortize  his  tenures,  the  Court  of 
Wards  will  decay,  which  I  had  well  hoped  should  Improve.  Bat  that 
which  moved  me  chiefly  is,  that  His  Majesty  now  lately  did  abio- 
lutely  deny  Sir  Henry  Saville  for  two  hundred  pounds,  and  Sir  Edward 
Sandys  for  one  hundred  pounds,  to  the  perpetuating  of  two  lectupM, 
the  one  in  Oxford,  the  other  in  Cambridge,  foundations  of  singuUr 
honour  to  His  Majesty,  and  of  which  there  is  great  want;  whereai 
hospitals  abound,  and  beggars  abound  never  a  whit  less.  If  Hii 
Majesty  do  like  to  pass  the  book  at  all,  yet  if  he  would  be  pleased  to 
abridge  the  eight  hundred  pounds  to  five  hundred  pounds,  and  then 
give  WHy  to  the  other  two  books  for  the  universities,  it  were  a  princely 
work,  and  I  would  make  an  humble  suit  to  the  king;  and  desire  your 
lordship  to  join  in  it,  that  it  might  be  sa"  The  opposiUon  of  the 
chancelior  was  however  overruled,  and  AUeyn  was  allowed  to  dispose 
of  his  munificent  endowment  of  eight  hundred  pounds  a  year  according 
to  his  own  wishes.  The  college  was  for  the  support  and  maintenaucs 
of  one  master,  one  warden,  and  four  fellows,  three  of  whom  were  to 
be  ecclesiastics,  and  the  other  a  skilful  oxganist ;  also  six  poor  men,  six 
women,  and  twelve  boys  to  be  educated  in  good  literature.  The 
patent  passed  the  great  seal  on  the  2l8t  of  June,  1619 ;  and  on  the 
13th  of  the  following  September  Alleyn  formally  and  publicly  dispos- 
sessed himself  of  this  the  greater  part  of  his  property,  and  thence- 
forward he  and  his  wife  lived  in  this  foundation  upon  a  footing  of 
equality  with  those  whom  they  had  raised  into  comfort  and  oompara*  ' 
tive  opulence.  Thomas  Hey  wood,  in  his  'Vindication  of  Actors'  (a 
remodelling  of  his  '  Apology  for  Actors '),  says,  "  When  this  college 
was  finished,  this  famous  man  was  so  equally  mingled  with  humility 
and  charity  that  he  became  his  own  pensioner,  humbly  submittini; 
himself  to  that  proportion  of  diet  and  clothes  which  he  had  bestowed 
on  others."  Alleyn  appears  to  have  had  a  full  and  earnest  enjoyment 
in  his  rare  munificence.  In  his  diary,  under  the  date  of  May  26> 
1620,  is  this  passage:  "My  wife  and  I  acknowledge  the  fine  at  the 
Common  Pleas'  bar  of  all  my  lands  to  the  college :  blessed  be  God 
that  has  lent  us  life  to  do  it"  He  had  property  enough  to  bestow  on 
other  charitable  objects.  In  1620  we  find  him  founding  almsliouses 
in  Finsbury.  His  diary  gives  us  a  curious  picture  of  his  habits  after 
his  retirement  to  Dulwich.  He  was  still  master  of  the  king  s  games ; 
and  thus  we  find  him  on  one  day  baiting  before  the  king  at  Green- 
wich; on  another,  giving  the  twelve  brothers  and  aisters  of  the 
college  their  new  gowns ;  and  on  another,  going  to  Croydon  fair  to 
sell  his  brown  mare.  His  property  stUl  went  on  accumulating.  In 
1620  he  bought  the  manor  of  Lewisham.  In  1621  the  Fortune 
Theatre,  of  which  he  was  the  chief  proprietor,  was  burnt  He  enters 
the  fact  in  his  diaiy,  without  a  aingle  observation,  and  quietly  sets 
about  rebuilding  it  His  wife  Joan  died  in  1623.  He  was  very  soon 
married  again,  to  a  lady  whose  Christian  name  was  Constance,  and 
who  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Dooue. 
Alleyn  lived  with  his  second  wife  only  about  two  years.  His  will, 
dated  November  13, 1626,  states  that  he  was  sick  in  body;  and  on 
the  25th  of  the  same  mouth  he  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of 
his  college,  called  Christ  Chapel,  in  a  plain  manner,  accoiding  to  his 
special  direction.  By  his  will  he  endowed  twenty  alntishouaes,  ten  in 
the  parish  of  St  Botolph,  and  ten  in  St  Saviour's,  South wark ;  and 
he  left  considerable  legacies  to  his  wife  and  other  rtrlationa.  Fuller, 
some  forty  years  after  the  death  of  Alleyn,  when  the  opinions  of  the 
Puritans  had  thrown  discredit  upon  the  noblest  as  well  as  the  most 
innocent  actions  of  those  who  had  been  connected  with  the  theatre, 
thus  writes  of  the  founder  of  Dulwich  College  :  ''  He  got  a  very  great 
estate,  and  in  his  old  age,  following  Christ's  counsel  (on  what  forcible 
notice  belongs  not  to  me  to  inquire),  *  he  made  friends  of  his  un- 
righteous mammon,'  building  therewith  a  fair  college,  at  Dulwich  in 
Kent^  for  the  relief  of  poor  people.  Some,  I  confess,  count  it  boilt 
on  a  foundered  foundation,  seeing  in  a  spiritual  sense  none  is  good  and 
lawful  money  save  what  is  honestly  and  industriously  gotten.  But  per- 
chance such  who  condemn  Master  Alleyn  herein  have  a»  bad  shilUoga 
in  the  bottom  of  their  own  bags,  if  search  were  made  therein." 

The  founder  of  Dulwich  College  had  a  singular  partiality  for  persona 
bearing  his  own  name.  Advantage  was  mrobably  taken  of  this 
peculiarity,  which  we  must  call  a  weakness.  Dekker  writes  to  him  to 
introduce  tho  son  of  a  Kentish  yeoman :  "  He  is  a  young  man  loving 
you,  being  of  your  name,  and  desires  no  greater  happiness  than  to 
depend  upon  yoa"  Howes,  the  continuator  of  Stow's  '  Cluronide,' 
mentions  about  1614,  that  Alleyn  was  building  Ms  college,  and  th&« 
he  intended  the  master  always  to  be  of  the  name  of  Allen,  or  Alleyn. 
This  limitation  continues  to  exist  Dulwich  College  now  possesses 
very  lai^e  revenues ;  and  the  situation  of  master  especially  is  one  of 
great  value.  Alleyn  left  a  collection  of  pictures  there,  to  which 
additions  were  gradually  made ;  but  in  1810  Sir  Francis  Bonigeois 
bequeathed  to  the  college  his  valuable  collection,  which  he  had  pro- 
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TJooslj  offered,  but  without  suooeas,  to  the  government^  apon  the  con- 
dition of  building  a  gallery  for  its  reception.  Thii  collection  is  eaaily 
aooeeaible  to  the  public,  without  feeu 

Within  the  last  few  years  considerable  discussion  has  arisen  with 
reference  to  the  proper  distribution  of  the  funds  of  the  college,  and 
At  the  beginning  of  1856  a  scheme  was  recommended  by  the  Charity 
Commissioners,  with  consent  of  the  college  authorities,  for  the  future 
management  of  the  charity.  The  present  members  are  to  be  paid 
annually  as  follows  :•— Master,  10152.;  Wurden,  855/.  <to.be  raised  to 
1015/.  should  he  survive  the  master) ;  First  and  Second  Fellows,  5002. ; 
Third  and  Fourth  Fellows,  46dt;  poor  brethren  and  sisters,  1502. 
from  Michaelmas  next  fbr  l^eir  respective  lives.  Twelve  governors 
are  to  be  appointed :  an  upper,  or  classical,  sehool  to  be  constituted, 
the  head-master  with  a  salary  of  8502.  a  year,  and  SOs.  half-yearly  for 
each  scholar  over  fifty,  to  have  the  general  superintendence  of  the 
charity,  subject  to  the  governors ;  the  under-master  to  have  2502., 
with  10«:  half-yeaiiy  for  each  boy  above  fifty,  in  addition  to  his  own 
pupils.  Day  scholars  and  boarders  to  be  admitted  to  this  school 
Foundation  scholars,  not  to  exceed  twenty-four  in  number,  may  be 
maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  charity.  Scholarships^  not  exceed- 
ing eight  in  number,  at  1002.  a  year  each,  tenable  for  four  years,  may 
be  provided  for  scholars  ^not  private  boarders)  in  the  upper  schooL  A 
lower  school,  for  foundation  soholan  and  day  boys,  is  to  be  carried  on 
at  Dulwich,  the  master  to  receive  1502.  a  year,  and  10«.  half-yearly 
for  every  Imy  exceeding  fifty.  Twelve  bc^s  may  be  allowed  exhibi- 
tions, or  scholarships,  not  exceeding  802.  a  year  each,  for  four  years. 
The  number  of  alms-people  not  to  exceed  twenty-four  in  the  first 
instance^  half  to  be  brethren,  and  the  other  half  to  be  sisters;  who 
are  to  have  residences  and  a  weekly  stipend  not  exceeding  208.  Out- 
pensioners  may  be  appointed,  not  exceeding  sixteen,  with  stipends  of 
not  mors  than  lOs.  weekly. 

The  papers  at  Dulwich  College,  whether  in  the  writing  of  AUeyn  or 
his  partner  Henslowe,  throw  some  light  upon  the  literary  histoiy  of 
the  drama.  Alleyn  appears  to  have  taken  much  of  the  management 
with  regard  to  the  authors  who  wrote  for  the  theatres  in  which  he 
was  so  deeply  interested.  For  example,  there  is  an  entry  in  Henslowe's 
papers,  "  Lent  unto  my  sonne  E.  Alleyn,  the  7th  of  November,  1602,  to 
give  unto  Thomas  Deckers  for  mending  of  the  play  of  TtMO,  the 
some  of  XXXX9. :  '*  and  again,  "  Lent  unto  Mr.  Alleyn,  the  25th  of 
September,  1601,  to  lend  unto  Benjamin  Johnson,  upon  his  writing  of 
his  adycions  in  Jeronymo,  xxxxf."  Henslowe  again  lends  unto  "  Ssn- 
gemy  Johnsone,  at  the  apoyntment  of  K  Alleyn  and  William  Birde," 
in  earnest  for  plays  undertaken,  "  the  some  of  x2."  The  caution  witii 
which  the  elder  partner  makes  his  son-in-law  a  sort  of  security  for 
needy  authors  is  very  curious.  Alleyn  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of 
a  kindly  heart  towaids  those  with  whom  he  was  brought  in  contact ; 
and  all  these  documents  show  that  the  theatrical  writers — ^men  who 
have  earned  their  immortality — ^were  for*  the  most  part  poor  and 
wretched.  The  partners  however  in  all  probability  screwed  their 
authors  very  hard.  There  is  a  letter  from  Robert  Dabome  to  Henslowe, 
in  which  he  earnestly  begs  for  twenty  shillings^  Maying*  ^  Good  sir,  oon- 
sider  how  for  your  cnke  I  have  put  myself  out  of  the  assured  way  to  get 
money,  and  from  twenty  pounds  a  play  am  come  to  twelve."  There 
is  a  heart-rending  document  also  frt>m  Field,  Dabome,  and  Massinger, 
in  which  they  earnestly  beg  for  five  pounds  to  deliver  them  frY>m  prison. 
The  number  of  eminent  men  who  were  associated  with  Henslowe  and 
Alleyn  in  producing  dramatic  novelties  was  very  great,  including 
Munday,  Drayton,  Dekker,  Chettle,  Massinger,  Jonson,  Bowley,  Hey- 
wood,  Porter,  and  Chapman.  These  men  were  dependent  upon  the 
players  for  the  small  gratuities  which  they  received  for  works  of  high 
genius  and  laborious  art  Yet  Alleyn  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  this 
penurious  reward  of  authors.  The  writers  for  the  theatres  were 
ahnoet  innumerable ;  and  excellence  up  to  a  certain  point  was  very 
generally  attainable  by  them.  Perhaps  some  of  the  higher  excellence 
of  Shakspere  may  be  attributable  to  the  fact  that  he  was  at  ease  in 
pecuniary  matters;  that  almost  alone  he  could  produce  the  most 
attractive  novelties  for  his  own  theatres ;  that  he  was  not  dependent 
upon  managerial  caprice ;  that  in  fact  he  was  making  a  fortune,  as 
Alleyn  himself  was  making  it,  by  his  property  in  a  species  of  enter- 
prise which  had  universal  supporters,  and  which  in  his  case  had  the 
especial  support  of  the  wealthiest  and  best  educated  of  the  com- 
munity. The  details  of  the  life  of  Alleyn  ought  to  be  attentively 
studied  by  those  who  desire  to  form  a  competent  notion  of  that 
unequalled  diapter  in  Uteraiy  history,  the  annals  of  the  English 
stage  during  the  half  centuiy  of  its  greatness. 

(Fuller,  Worthies  of  England;  Kippis,  Biographia  BtUannioa; 
Collier,  Memoirs  of  AUeyn^  published  by  the  ShjUECspeare  Society; 
Malone,  Bistorieal  AocoiuU  of  the  English  Stage.) 

ALLINGHAM,  JOHN  TILL,  a  very  successful  dramatic  writer, 
some  of  whose  farces  especially  were  what  is  called  stock  pieces  at 
the  beginning  of  the  19th  century.  They  have  no  great  pretensions 
to  wit  or  humour ;  but  they  are  full  of  liveliness  and  bustle,  and  were 
adapted  to  thepeculiar  talents  of  the  most  popular  comedians  of  the 
tim&  '  The  Weatheroock '  and  '  Fortune's  Frolic '  are  the  best  known 
of  his  productions.  Allingham  was  the  son  of  a  wine-merchant  in 
London,  and  was  brought  up  to  the  legal  profession.  We  neither  can 
ascertain  the  date  of  his  birth  nor  the  exact  period  of  his  death.  In 
an  edition  of  '  Fortune's  FroHc,'  forming  one  of  the  series  of  dramatio 
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pieces  published  by  a  bookseller  named  Cumberland,  abeut  twelve 
years  ago,  we  find  this  notice  of  Allingham :  "  We  Nmember  him 
some  twenty  years  since  in  the  ousy  throng  about  'Change,  in  the 
capacity,  we  believe,  of  a  stock-broker.  He  has  been  dead  some 
years." 

ALLORI,  the  name  of  two  distinguished  Italian  painters,  father 
and  son.  The  father,  AUssandro,  was  bom  at  Florence  in  1585,  and 
was  brought  up  by  his  uncle  Angelo  Bronztno,  likewise  a  very  dis- 
tinguished painter.  Allori,  from  his  connection  with  his  uncle,  was 
also  fr^uently  called  Broimno,  and  he  sometimes  wrote  the  name 
upon  his  pictures.  He  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  painters  of 
the  anatomical  school,  and  was  a  devoted  admirer  of  Michel  Angelo ; 
but  he  appropriated  notliing  more  of  that  great  master  than  his 
affected  display  of  anatomy,  which  Allori  seems  to  have  considered 
the  greatest  quality  in  art.  In  1590  he  published  a  treatise  upon 
anatomy  for  the  use  of  artists.  He  died  in  1607,  and  his  portrait  by 
himself  was  plaoed  in  the  Florentine  gallery  of  painters'  portraits. 

Allori's  works,  both  in  oil  and  fr«»o,  are  numerous,  and  many  on  a 
large  scale.  His  greatest  work  is  the  Montaguti  Chapel  in  the  church 
of  the  Annundata,  painted  in  oil  in  1582.  He  has  painted  there,  a 
Last  Judgment,  Christ  disputing  .with  the  Doctors,  and  Christ  driving 
the  Money  Changers  from  the  Temple.  In  the  second  he  has  intro- 
duced the  portraits  of  Michel  Angelo  and  Giacomo  da  Pontormo  in 
their  own  costume,  besides  several  other  portraits  of  his  contem- 
poraries. He  Was  an  excellent  portrait-painter,  and  he  constantly 
introduoed  portraits  of  his  friends  into  his  historical  pieces. 

The  son,  Oristofano  AUori,  bom  at  Florenoe  in  1577,  was  a  better 
painter  than  his  father,  whose  style  he  abominated ;  he  used  to  call 
him  a  heretia  He  studied  with  Gregorio  Pagani,  and  rivalled  that 
painter  in  richness  of  colour,  and  surpassed  hun  in  delicapy  of  execu- 
tion. But  he  was  idle  and  fastidious,  and  his  works  are  scarce.  In 
execution  he  was  equal  to  anything,  and  he  had  of  course  a  corre- 
sponding skill  in  copying.  He  is  said  to  have  made  some  copies  of 
Gorreggio's  Magdalen  with  some  slight  alterations  in  the  background, 
which  now  pass  as  duplicates  by  Correggio ;  he  generally  made  a  slight 
variation  in  the  baokgronnd;  the  original  of  this  work  is  at  Dresden. 
Cristo&no  was  an  excellent  landscape-painter.  His  master-pieces  are 
considered  the  Mirade  of  San  Giuliano,  in  the  Pitti  gallery ;  San 
Manetto,  in  the  church  de'  Servi;  Judith  and  Holophemes;  and  a 
Magdalen,  which  was  the  portrait  of  his  own  mistress,  a  very  beauti- 
ful woman.  The  Judith  is  also  her  portrait,  and  the  Holophemes  was 
painted  from  himself:  it  was  engraved  by  Qondolfi  for  the  'Mus^ 
Napole<m.'  He  died  in  1621 ;  his  portrait  is  likewise  in  the  Floren- 
tine portrait  gallery. 

(Baldinucci,  NoHeie  di  Profesaori  del  JHsegno,  &a ;  Lanzi,  Storia 
PittorioOf  &0.) 

ALLSTOn,  WASHINGTON,  a  distinguished  American  historical 
and  landscape  painter,  was  bora  in  South  Carolina  in  1779,  and  was 
educated  at  Harvard  College^  which  he  entered  in  1796,  having  spent 
a  preparatory  term,  by  the  advice  of  his  physicians,  at  Newport, 
Rhode  Island.  Having  determined  to  follow  painting  as  a  profession, 
he  resolved  to  visit  Bngland  for  that  purpose ;  he  accordingly  set  out 
in  1801  with  another  artist  for  London,  and  entered  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Arts  of  London  as  a  student^  in  which  he  remained  three  year% 
during  the  presidency  of  West. 

In  1804  he  went  with  a  friend  to  Paris,  and  thence  to  Rome,  where 
he  remained  four  years.  In  1805  he  attracted  considerable  notice 
there  by  a  picture  of  'Jacob's  Vision.'  He  excelled  chiefly  in  colouring, 
and  is  said  to  have  created  considerable  sensation  among  the  painters 
in  Rome,  by  the  peculiar  effects  which  he  accomplish^  through  a 
great  use  of  asphaltum  after  the  manner  of  Rembrandt  He  painted 
several  pictures  at  Rome,  which  were  admired  for  their  coloui*  and 
chiaroscuro ;  among  them  a  portrait  of  himself,  and  several  landscapes. 

In  1809  AUston  returned  to  America,  and  at  Boston  married  the 
sister  of  Dr.  Channing.  In  1811  he  again  visited  England,  wheru  he 
obtained  the  200  guineas'  prize  from  the  British  Institution  for  a 
picture  of  the  '  D^  Man  raised  by  Elisha's  Bones/  which  was  after- 
wards bought  by  the  Pennsylvanian  Academy  of  the  Arts  for  8500 
dollars.  In  1813  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  wife,  at  a  time 
when  he  was  himself  in  a  very  weak  state  of  health.  In  1814  he  pub- 
lished a  book  entitled  '  Hints  to  Young  Practitioners  in  the  Study  of 
Landscape  Painting.'  In  1817  he  paid  a  second  visit  to  Parin,  with 
Leslie  the  Academicisn;  and  he  returned  in  the  following  year  to 
America,  to  Cambridgeport,  a  village  in  Massachusetts,  where  he 
resided  until  his  death  in  July,  1848.  Be  was  an  Associate  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  London ;  his  election  took  place  in  1818. 

Allston  was  regarded  with  deep  affection  by  friends  in  England. 
Of  him  Coleridge  said  he  was  "gifted  with  an  artistic  and  poetic 
genius  unsurpassed  by  any  man  ot  his  age."  His  residence  was  not 
far  removed  from  Boston  or  from  Harvard  University ;  but  AUeton 
lived  in  much  seclusion.  The  American  i  writers  notice  that,  although 
somewhat  neglected  by  his  countrymen,  Lord  Morpeth  (Earl  of  Carlisle), 
Mr.  Labouchere,  and  M.  de  Tooqueville;,  sought  him  in  his  retreat  to 
offer  their  tribute  of  respect. 

ALMAGBO,  DIEGK)  DE,  one  of  the  adventurers  who  went  frt>m 
Spain  to  the  conquest  of  America.  He  was  a  foundling  and  brought 
up  by  a  dergyman  of  Almagro,  aooording  to  Gomara ;  but  according 
to  Zantey  of  Malsgon.     When  the  suooess  of  Columbus's  voyage 
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beo&mu  known  in  Spain,  numben  of  adTontaren,  prompted  either  by 
reUgiooB  seal,  or  by  ambition  for  military  glory,  or  the  desire  of  gain, 
flocked  to  the  new  world ;  and  many  remained  in  obMnrity  until  an 
opportunity  was  offered  to  them  to  become  known.  Of  Almagro 
nothing  is  said  by  the  histoiians  previous  to  the  year  1525,  when  he 
entered  into  a  sort  of  partnership  with  Pisarro  and  a  wealthy  clergy- 
man, named  Hernando  de  Luque,  at  Fanamtf,  to  undertake  jointly 
the  conquest  of  Pern.  Pisano  took  the  command  of  the  troops; 
Almagro  engaged  to  procure  the  supplies  of  men,  arms,  provisions, 
&a ;  and  Luque  was  to  remain  at  Panam^  to  forward,  wiUi  the  gover- 
nor of  that  place,  the  interests  of  the  company.  Pizano  set  out  firat, 
and  Almagro  afterwards  joined  him.  Some  time  after  the  execution 
or  murder  of  the  Peruvian  Atahualpa^  Francisco  Piiarro  was  informed 
of  the  arrival  of  Pedro  de  Alvarado  with  some  troops  to  undertake 
the  conquest  of  Peru,  and  sent  Almagro  to  them  to  ascertain  their 
intentions.  -  AhoMgro  met  them  on  the  coast,  near  the  present  port  of 
Callao.  After  some  negociation,  the  greater  part  of  the  troops  of 
Alvarado  being  from  Estremadura,  and  tempted  with  the  offer  of 
100,000  gold  crowns  to  be  divided  among  them,  joined  their  fellow- 
countrymen,  and  marched  together  to  Cuzco. 

Almagro  was  informed  by  one  .of  his  party  that  he  had  been 
appointed  governor  of  Nueva  Toledo.  He  inteipreted  this  to  mean 
that  Cuioo  also  was  part  of  his  governorship,  and  assembling  the 
Ayuntamiento^  openly  declared  to  them  his  views.  The  two  brothers 
of  PisaiTO,  Juan. and  Gonsalo^  refused  to  obey  the  self-made  governor, 
and  were  put  under  arrest  Fhincisoo  Pisazro,  upon  hearing  this 
news,  left  Truxillo,  where  he  then  was,  and  proceeded  to  Cuaoo  in 
great  haste ;  when  Almagro  acknowledged  his  fault,  and  Pisant)  not 
only  pardoned  him,  but  even  lent  him  a  considerable  sum  of  money. 
Pizarro  and  Almagro  entered  now  into  an  agreement  by  which  the 
latter  promised  upon  his  solemn  oath  to  leave  Cusco,  and  never  to 
return  within  thirty  leagues  of  it,  even  thou|^  the  Emperor  Charles 
should  order  him  to  do  so.  In  1585  he  vras  sent  to  the  conquest  of 
Cbili,  which  he  partially  effected,  nftor  having  suffered  much  fatigue 
and  privation ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  was  presented  by  several  eaciqups 
with  600,000  ducats  in  pieces  of  gold. 

Five  months  after,  Juan  de  Bada  and  Rui  Dia^  whom  he  had  left 
at  Cusco  to  recruit  men  for  his  army,  brought  him  Ihe  intelli^nnoe 
that  Fernando  Pizarro,  whom  his  brother  f^cisco  had  sent  to  Spain 
to  solicit  honours  and  titles  for  the  discoverers,  had  returned  from 
thence,  bringlDg  the  title  of  Marquis  of  Peru  for  Pizarro,  Qovemor  of 
Nueva  Toledo  for  Almagro,  and  Bishop  of  Peru  for  Luqua  Some  of 
Almagro's  friends  advised  him  to  return  to  Cuzoo.  On  his  way  thither 
he  met  Noguera,  an  officer  who  had  been  sent  by  Pizarro  to  ascertain 
whether  he  was  in  want  of  any  assistance  to  pursue  his  conquests, 
Pizarro  himself  bdng  then  employed  in  building  LimiL  Almagro 
availed  himself  of  this  opportuni^  to  get  full  information  o/ the  state 
of  afiBsurs  at  Cuzoo,  the  safety  of  which,  at  that  time,  was  much  endan- 
gered by  a  revolt  of  the  Indians;  and  having  ascertdned  that  he  might 
easily  obtain  possession  of  that.city,  he  immediately  proceeded  thither. 
Having  subdued  the  Indians,  he  entered  Cuzoo  without  opposition; 
imprisoned  Gonzalo  and  Fernando  Pizano,  and  pUlaged  their  house. 
Frandaoo  Pizarro,  upon  hearing  of  these  events,  sent  from  Lima  two 
successive,  detachments  against  Almagro ;  and  after  having  obtained 
the  liberty  of  lua  two  brothers,  joined  the  army  with  the  rest  of 
his  forces;  successfully  attacked  Cuzco;  and,  having  taken  Almagro 
prisoner,  caused  him  to  be  tried  by  a  court-martial,  wliich  condemned 
him  to  death  for  having  rebelled  against  his  general  and  abandoned 
his  post.  This  sentence  was  executed  at  Cusco  on  the  25th  April, 
1586,  Almagro  being  then  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  sge. 

Almagro  is  described  both  by  Gk>mara  and  Zarate  as  a  brave,  liberal, 
and  open  character.  He  never  nuuried,  but  left  a  son  by  an  Indian 
woman,  who  was  also  called  Biego  de  Almagro,  and  had  as  eventful 
a  life  and  as  tragical  an  end  as  his  father. 

(Qomara,  Bittoria  Qmeral,  &a,  ch.  125-128;  Zar»te,  JERitana  de 
la  Oonqwiakk  dd  Peru,  b.  iii ;  Pizano,  Forena  Iluitree  dd  Nttevo 
Mundo.) 

AL-MAMUN.    [Abbasidbs.] 

ALMANSOR,  properly  A^ifdntttr,  or,  with  his  complete  name, 
Abu  Jafar  AhdaUah  al-Mantur,  the  second  kalif  of  the  Abbaside 
dynasty  [Abbasides],  was  bom  at  Homaima  in  Syria,  a.d.  718,  and 
succeeded  his  brother  and  predecessor  Al-Saffiih,  in  758.  His  reign 
was  occupied  chiefly  with  contests  for  the  throne,  and  in  repressing 
insurrections,  some  of  which  were  of  a  sectarian  character.  From  one 
of  these  he  took  a  dislike  to  his  residence  at  Kufis,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  town  of  Rwghdad,  which  became  from  this  tune  the  abode 
ofthekalifs.  ^^ 

Al-Mansur  died,  September,  776,  at  Bir  Maimuna,  on  a  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca.  His  son  Al-Mohdi  succeeded  him  in  the  kali&t  Al-Mansur 
first  showed  that  predilection  for  literature  which  for  several  centuries 
became  a  distingcuahing  feature  in  the  character  of  the  Mohammedan 
sovereigns.  Duiing  his  reign  translations  into  Arabic  were  commenced 
of  the  works  of  ancient  Greek  writers  on  metaphysics,  mathematics, 
astronomy,  and  medicine. 

ALMEIPA,  FRANCISCO,  seventh  son  of  the  Conde  de  Abrantes, 
was  the  fint  Portuguese  viceroy  of  India.  In  his  youth  he  distin- 
guished himself  agwnst  the  Moors  in  the  PeninsulSy  partioulaily  in  the 
conquest  of  Qianada.    In  1505,  while  paying  a  visit  to  his  brother, 


the  Bishop  of  Coimbra,  he  was  sent  for  by  King  Manoel,  or  Bmsnud, 
and  intrusted  with  the  important  office  of  viceroy  of  the  recentiy 
acquired  poesessions  in  India.  On  the  25th  of  Msirch,  1505,  be  set 
sail  from  Lisbon.  '*  His  embarkation,"  says  Banos,  "  was  the  moit 
briUisnt  that  had  ever  taken  place  in  PortugaL  His  force  coniiBted 
of  1500  men,  all  belonging  to  very  respectable  families ;  many  of  them 
were  noblemen  of  the  king's  householdy  all  anxious  to  serve  under  ao 
distinguished  a  leaden" 

After  a  prosperous  voyage  Almeida  arrived  at  Quilca,  on  the  2SQd 
of  July.  The  Moorish  king  of  that  dij  Habraamo^  or  Ibrahim,  ms 
not  friendly  to  the  Portuguese;  Almeida  complained  of  his  not  having 
paid  due  respect  to  the  Portuguese  flag,  when  Ibrahim  apologised,  and 
promised  to  visit  the  viceroy  on  the  morrow.  But  instefid  of  the  kiii|^ 
a  messenger  from  him  came  to  make  a  fresh  apology.  Almeida  told  ths 
messenger  to  inform  his  master  that  he  himmlf  would  pay  him  a  visit 
at  his  own  house.  At  the  approach  of  the  Portuguase,  Ibrahim  fled, 
end  Almeida  gave  the  crown  of  Quiloa  to  Mohammad  Anconi,  a  worthy 
man,  and  a.  great  friend  of  the  PortuRu*M-  Almeida  received  the 
homage  of  the  new  king  in  the  name  of  his  master,  built  a  fortress  to 
keep  tiie  iahabttanta  in  subjection,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  town  of 
Momban,  iHiich  he  destroyed.  On  his  arrival  at  Cananor,  on  the 
Malabar  ocast,  he  received  an  embassy  from  the  King  of  fiisnagur, 
who  was  desirous  to  form  an  aUianoe  with  the  Portuguessb  Almeida 
erected  here  another  fortress  to  protect  the  factories^  or  commercial 
establishments,  of  Cananor,  Coohin,  and  Coulan,  and  loaded  eight 
vessels  with  spicery,  which  he  sent  to  PortugaL  lliis  squadron  on  its 
winr  to  Europe  discovered  the  ialand  of  Madagasear. 

The  governor  of  Cochin,  Trimumpara,  had  resigned  in  favour  of  one 
of  his  relations^  and  the  viceroy  went  to  thai  town  with  the  object  of 
renewing  the  alliance  with  the  new  king:  Almeida  sent  hiii  son 
Lorenzo  against  the  King  of  Calicut^  who  had  offered  some  injuries  to 
the  Portuguese  merdhants.  Lorenzo^  alter  having  taken  ample  satisfac- 
tion for  the  insult,  went  to  make  an  establishment  at  Ceylon,  and  also 
took  the  Maldive  Islands.  At  the  saitte  time,  four  vessels,  which  had 
come  from  Portugal,  formed  a  commercial  alliaaoe  with  the  King  of 
Malacca,  and  established  two  factories  in  the  island  of  Sumatra. 

The  Soldan,  or  kalif  of  Egypt,  with  the  aid  of  the  republic  of  Venice^ 
which  always  looked  with  an  envious  eye  on  the  success  of  the  Porta- 
guese,  had  fitted  out  a  naval  expedition,  and  given  the  command  of  it 
to  an  experienced  Persian,  named  Mir  Hocem.  The  King  of  Cdicat^ 
expecting  this  assistance,  made  preparations  fbr  war,  upon  which  the 
viceroy  sent  his  son  against  him.  When  Lorenzo  was  in  the  port  of 
Chaul,  the  Egyptian  fleet,  which  had  been  reinforoed  with  twenty-four 
vessels  of  the  governor  of  Diu,  appeared.  Lorenio  at  first  nustook 
them  for  the  squadron  of  Albuquerque,  which  he  was  expecting 
The  ^n  of  Mir  Hocem  however  soon  made  him  disdover  his  error. 
The  two  squadrona  fought  till  nigfat-fidl  without  any  conaiderable 
advantage  on  either  side.  Some  of  his  officers  advised  Lorenzo  to 
avail  himself  of  the  obscurity  of  night  in  order  to  cross  the  bar,  and 
get  out  into  the  sea;  but  the  gallant  young  man,  though  severely 
wounded,  said,  that  to  go  away  at  night  was  nothing  else  than  to  ran 
away,  and  that  was  a  tlung  which  he  never  would  do.  As  the  Porta* 
guese  squadron  was  sailing  out  in  the  morning;  the  ^;ypttans  opmed 
a  brisk  fire  upon  it^  Lorenzo's  vessel  was  the  last,  and  the  enemy 
directed  their  princ^Ml  fire  against  her.  At  last  die  was  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  vessels  in  a  vary  sandy  and  rocky  pUce.  As  the 
tide  vras  running  out  with  great  rapidity,  the  other  veesels  oould  not 
render  her  any  assistance,  and  the  enemy  showered  their  fire  upon  her 
with  a  sure  aim.  Lorenzo  was  requested  by  his  men  to  save  hunself 
in  the  boat,  but  he  would  not  consent  to  abandon  them.  A  shot 
earned  off  one  of  his  legs^  He  caused  himself  to  be  tied  to  the  mast» 
where  he  continued  to  animate  his  men  until  another  ahot  carried  oif 
the  left  aide  of  his  chest.  The  galley  was  by  this  time  upon  a  sand- 
bank;  it  was  boarded  without  difficultv,  and  twenty-four  men,  who 
remauied  in  it^  were  carried  away  captives.  The  rest  of  the  veesels 
proceeded  to  Cananor,  and  informed  Almeida  of  the  disaster.  He  bore 
it  with  fortitude,  and  was  making  preparations  to  revenge  his  loss, 
when  Alfonso  de  Albuquerque,  who  was  appointed  governor  of  India 
in  his  place,  arrived.  Almeida  received  him  very  coolly,  and  a  quarrel 
ensuing,  Albuquerque  was  sent  to  Cochin,  where  he  was  kept  three 
months  under  anest.    [ALBn<)TXXBQUB.] 

Almeida,  whoee  only  object  now  was  to  gratify  his  vengeance^  sailed 
to  Onor,  where  he  burnt  some  vessels  of  the  king  of  CaUcnt,  entered 
the  port  of  Dabal,  or  Dabul,  belonging  to  the  Ung  of  GKm,  on  the  18th 
of  December,  1508,  took  the  town,  and  after  having  plundered  it 
reduced  it  to  ashes.  He  then  went  in  search  of  the  Egyptian  fleet, 
and  found  it  near  Diu  in  the  kingdom  of  Oambay,  and  obtained  a 
complete  victory  over  it  Mir  Hocem,  with  only  twenty-four  men, 
escaped  :  eight  of  his  vessels  were  taken,  and  the  rest  sunk. 

Almeida,  having  thus  punished  his  enemies,  returned  to  Gbdiii^ 
where  Marshal  Coutinho,  who  had  arrived  from  Portugal,  urged  him 
to  return  home^  The  viceroy  released  Albuquerque,  surrendered  his 
government,  and  sailed  from  Cochin  on  the  18th  of  November,  1509. 
On  his  way  to  Portugal,  after  having  doubled  the  Oi^m  of  Qood  Hope, 
he  stopped  at  Saldanha  Bay  to  procure  a  supply  of  firesh  watra*.  His 
soldiers  had  a  dispute  with  the  natives,  and  an  affinj  ensued.  One  of 
his  officers^  Mello,  seeing  the  veneraUe  old  man  alone  in  the  midst  of 
that  inhospitable  country,  observed  to  him  in  a  sarcastic  manner. 
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"  Hera  I  slionld  with  to  see  b^  your  side  one  of  tiioee  whom  yoa 
frvoured  in  IndiA."  Almeidft  very  composedly  answered,  **  This  is  not 
the  time  to  think  of  that ;  think  rather  how  to  save  the  royal  standard ; 
as  for  me,  I  am  old  enough,  both  in  yean  and  in  sins,  to  die  here,  if 
that  be  the  will  of  the  Lord."  From  this  moment  Mello  never  aban- 
dooed  either  the  standard  or  his  general,  until  Almeida  fell  pierced  by 
alsnce. 

**  That  the  man  who  had  trampled  over  countless  thousands  of  the 
AiisticB,''  says  a  contemporary  writer,  *'  who  had  humbled  their  sove- 
reign princes,  and  annihilated  in  the  seas  the  powers  of  the  Ep^tian 
Soldan,  shonJd  perish  on  an  obscure  strand,  by  the  hands  of  a  few 
Bsvages,  should  be  a  salutary  lesson  for  human  ambition." 

Almeida  was  a  man  of  noble  appearance,  prudent^  courteous,  and 
▼eiy  much  esteemed  for  his  generosity.  During  his  administration  of 
India  he  made  the  Portuguese  name  respected.  He  is  represented  by 
lome  writers  as  a  conceited  man,  who  thought  nobody  so  well  qualified 
to  govern  India  as  himself;  but  perhaps  we  only  do  him  justice  in 
believing  that  his  ruling  motive  was  a  desire  to  elevate  the  fame  and 
power  of  hii  native  state. 

(BaiTos,  BiiUtry  e/  the  Porlnguae  ConqyboU  tti  iha  Eatt^  decade  i, 
book  8  to  the  end — ii,  book  1-4 ;  Damian  h  Goes,  Chronica  do  Senhor 
Beif  Jkm  Manoel;  Mariana,  book  zziz.  chap.  16,*  Lardner,  Cabinet 
Cjf^ojHBdiOf  History  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  vol.  iii.,  p.  306.) 

ALM0HADE8,  the  name  of  a  Mohammedan  dynasty,  which  began 
in  Africa  and  Spain  with  Abdelmumen,  in  the  year  642  of  the  Hegira, 
AJ).  1147.  Mohammed-ben-Abdallah,  a  native  of  Herga,  in  Africa, 
was  the  son  of  a  lamplighter  in  a  mosque.  He  received  his  education 
at  Cordova ;  and  having  finished  his  studies,  he  travelled  to  the  East 
to  improve  his  knowledge,  and  visited  Cairo  and  Baghdad.  In- Baghdad 
he  attended  the  school  of  the  philosopher  Abu-Hamid-Algesali,  who 
had  written  a  book  on  the  revival  of  learning  and  the  law,  which  was 
condemned  at,  Cordova  as  dangerous  to  the  faith  of  Islam.  All,  the 
Almoravidian  king  of  Cordova,  approved  of  thui  decision,  and  the  book 
was  given  up  to  the  fiamea.  Algesali  perceiving  a  stranger  in  his 
school,  and  having  ascertained  that  he  was  from  Uie  west,  asked  him 
whether  he  had  ever  been  at  Cordova,  and  heard  of  his  book.  Abdal- 
lah  ioformed  him  of  the  fate  of  his  work.  The  doctor  turned  pale, 
tors  the  book  which  he  had  in  his  hands,  and  looking  to  heaven, 
exclaimed,  **  May  God  thus  tear  the  kingdom  from  the  impious  Ali  1 " 
Abdallah  joined  him  in  his  prayer,  and  added,  **  Fray  God  to  make  me 
an  instmment  of  thy  vengeance." 

After  three  years'  residence  at  Baghdad^  Mohammed  returned  to 
Maoritania  in  510  {k,i>,  1116),  where  he  rendered  himself  conspicuous 
by  the  simplicity  of  his  dreaa^  by  hia  austerity,  and  by  his  bold  preach- 
ing against  the  vices  both  of  the  king  and  the  people.  On  his  arriving 
at  a  viUage  called  Tejewa,  he  met  a  youth  of  prepossessing  appearance, 
by  name  Abdelmumen,  who  was  going  with  his  uncle  to  study  in  the 
East  AKimi]ah  pronused  to  give  him  the  instruction  which  he 
desied,  but  taught  him  all  that  was  most  conducive  to  his  own 
designs.  He  communicated  to  him  a  prophecy  in  which  it  was  fore- 
told that  the  empire  of  life  and  of  the  law  would  only  arise  with 
Abddmumen.  Having  thus  prepared  him,  he  named  him  his  vizier. 
They  both  went  to  Fes,  and  thence  to  Marocco.  Entering  one  day 
into  the  mosque  of  the  latter  city,  Mohammed  placed  himself  in  the 
•eat  of  the  Imam.  One  of  the  ministers  represented  to  him  that 
nobody  could  occupy  that  place  except  the  king  of  the  faithful. 
Mohammed  anawerwi  him  with  much  gravity  in  these  words  of  the 
Koran,  *<Inna  1  mesajida  lillahi" — "  certainly  the  temples  only  belong 
to  Qod.''  Shortly  after  the  king  entered,  and  prayers  being  said, 
Mohammed  arose,  and  addressing  himself  to  Ali,  said  to  him,  *'  Put  a 
remedy  to  the  evUs  and  injustices  prevailing  in  thy  kingdom,  for  God 
will  require  of  tiiee  an  account  of  thy  people."  The  king  at  first 
treated  him  with  contempt ;  but  as  he  continued  to  preach  and  attract 
the  multitude,  Ali  at  last  assembled  his  council,  and  though  severe 
measores  were  proposed,  the  king  contented  himself  with  ezpeUing 
him  from  the  eity. 

Mohammed  now  built  a  hut  in  a  burial-ground,  and  multitudes 
flocked  there  to  hear  his  doctrine.  He  preached  to  them  about  the 
coming  of  the  great  Mehedi,  who  was  to  establish  the  empire  of  justice 
upon  earth.  The  Idng  ordered  him  to  be  imprisoned  and  beheaded, 
bat  he  escaped  to  Agmat,  and  thence  to  Tinmftl  in  the  land  of  Sous. 
One  day  while  he  was  expounding  the  prophecy  of  the  coming  of  the 
great  Mehedi,  Abdelmumen  observed,  "That  prophecy  evidently 
applies  to  thee ;  thou  art  the  true  Mehedi"  Upon  this,  Abdelmumen, 
with  fifty  others  of  his  disciples,  acknowledged  him  as  their  MehedL 
After  these,  seven^  more  ^wore  allegisnooto  Mm.  Mohammed  estab- 
lished two  oonndis.  The  fifty  who  first  acknowledged  his  authority 
were  those  with  whom  he  entrusted  the  affiurs  of  gpreater  consequence, 
sad  to  the  latter  seventy  he  confided  those  of  less  importance. 

He  then  went  to  the  mountains,  preaching  the  unity  of  God,  and 
ma  followed  by  20,000  men  of  the  tribe  of  Maeamuda,  to  whom  he 
gave  the  name  of  Mowahedun,  that  is.  Unitarians,  from  which  the 
name  of  Almohades  is  derived.  The  command  of  this  army  was  given 
to  Mohammed  Alakhir. 

Abn-Is'hae-Ibfahim,  All's  own  brother,  marched  against  the  rebeli ; 
and  the  two  armies  were  ready  to  flg^t,  when  a  sudden  terror  seized 
the  foremost  ranks  of  Ibrahim,  who,  turning  their  horses,  began  to  fly 
ia  all  direeti(m%  trampling  down  their  own  fellow-soldieni     The 


Almohades  possessed  themselves  of  the  rich  baggage,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  this  success  several  other  tribes  joined  them.  Ali  now 
called  his  brother  Temin  from  Spain,  and  with  a  powerful  army  sent 
him  against  the  Mehedi,  who  had  retired  to  the  mountains.  This 
general,  though  more  successful  than  the  preceding,  never  could  defeat 
the  Almohades.  They  fortified  themselves  at  TinniAl,  and  from  this 
place  they  sallied  forth  to  devastate  the  surrounding  country. 

In  1125  (518  of  the  Hegira),  they  laid  siege  to  Marocco,  but  were 
defeated  in  a  vigorous  sally  made  by  the  besieged.  Throe  years  after- 
wards, Abdelmumen  marched  at  the  head  of  80,000  men,  and  obtained 
a  complete  victory  over  the  Almoravides.  On  his  return  to  Tinmftl, 
the  Mehedi  came  out  to  greet  the  victorious  general;  and  the  next 
day  he  called  bis  men  at  the  moeque,  and  took  his  last  leave  of  them. 
Shortly  after  Abdebnumen  waited  upon  bun.  The  Mehedi  gave  him 
the  book  of  Algesali,  and  departed  from  this  world.  He  had  made 
several  reforms  in  the  Mohammedan  religion,  among  which  was  the 
adoption  of  a  more  simple  profession  of  faith,  and  of  prayers  which 
they  were  allowed  to  say  on  their  'march,  and  even  when  fighting 
which  gave  them  a  superiority  over  their  enemies. 

The  chiefs  of  the  Almohades  now  assembled  to  determine  the  form 
of  government  they  should  adopt  after  the  death  of  the  Mehedi ;  and 
having  decided  in  favour  of  a  moderate  monarchy,  the  election  fell 
upon  Abdelmumen,  who  was  declared  Imam  and  Amiral-Mumenin. 
He  pursued  his  conquests  with  vigour,  and  in  three  yean  reduced  the 
empire  of  the  Almoravides  to  very  narrow  limits.  He  took  Oran  and 
Fei^  and  laid  siege  to  Marocco,  the  only  city  now  left  to  the  Almora* 
vides  in  Africa.  Whilst  Abdebnumen  was  engaged  in  reducing  that 
city,  he  sent  Abu-Amran  with  a  numerous  army  to  invade  Andalusia. 
Many  of  the  petty  chiefii  of  Spain  joined  the  Almohades.  In  the  mean 
time  the  siege  of  Marocco  was  pursued  with  vigour,  and  the  inhabit* 
ants  defended  it  heroically.  The  besieger  sworo  he  would  not  retire 
until  he  had  sifted  the  town  through  a  sieve.  Famine  had  carried  off 
three-fourths  of  the  population,  and  the  remaining  part  could  make 
but  a  feeble  defence,  when  the  city  was  taken  by  a  general  assault  in 
the  year  543  of  the  Hegua,  ▲.D.  1148.  The  young  emperor  Ibrahim 
was  put  to  death,  the  few  surviving  inhabitants  inhumanly  massacred, 
and  the  town  demolished.  According  to  Marmol,  Abde&umen  lite- 
rally fulfilled  his  oath.  He  afterwards  rebuilt  the  city,  and  called 
some  tribes  from  the  desert  to  re-people  it. 

The  arms  of  the  Almohades  were  not  less  successful  in  Spain  than 
in  Africa.  Almost  all  Andalusia  acknowledged  their  dominion.  Cor- 
dovay  the  last  hold  of  the  Almoravides,  was  taken  by  Abu-Amran, 
and  Abdelmumen  was  proclaimed  sovereign  both  of  Mauritania  and 
Spain. 

Not  content  with  the  territoiy  he  possessed  in  Spain,  Abdelmumen 
pubUshed  in  557  (a.d.  1161)  the  Jikid^  or  holy  war,  with  an  intention 
of  subduing  the  whole  of  the  Peninsula.  He  levied  an  army  of  100,000 
horse  and  800,000  foot»  but  in  the  nudst  of  his  preparations  death 
overtook  him  in  558. 

Hia  youngest  son,  Tussef-Abu-Yacub,  succeeded  him.  This  prince, 
not  being  so  warlike  as  his  father,  dismissed  the  army  which  he  had 
assembled  at  Sul^,  and  in  the  first  few  years  of  his  reign  he  cultivated 
the  arts  of  peace.  In  566  (ajx  1170)  however,  he  invaded  Spam,  and, 
after  conquering  the  rest  of  the  Mohammedan  dominions  in  the 
Peninsula,  fell  in  an  engagement  with  the  Christians. 

Yussef-ben-Tacub,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Almansor,  landed 
at  Algeoiraa,  and  defeated  Alfonso  IIL  of  Castile  in  the  plains  of  Alaroos, 
The  prisoners  he  had  made  in  this  battle  he  immediately  restored  to 
liberty — an  example  of  very  rare  occurrence  among  the  Mohammedans. 
After  this  signal  victory  he  to6k  Calatrava,  Guadalajara,  Madrid,  and 
Salamanca,  and  afterwards  returned  to  Africa,  where  he  died  in  595 
(a.d.  1198).  This  prince  was  the  ornament  of  his  age,  and  the  most 
liberal  and  msgnanimous  of  the  Almohadian  dynasty. 

His  son  Mohammed-Abu- AbdaUa,  who  succeeded  him,  though  an 
effeminate  and  weak  prince,  was  not  insensible  to  the  glory  of  arms. 
He  mustered  a  moat  powerful  army,  one  of  the  five  divisions  of  which, 
if  we  are  to  give  credit  to  the  Arabic  and  Spanish  historians,  amounted 
to  160,000  men:  his  design  was  to  conquer  the  whole  Peninsula. 
Such  was  the  terror  which  this  vast  armament  inspired  among  the 
Christians,  that  Innocent  IIL  proclaimed  a  crusade,  and  several  bishops 
went  from  town  to  town  to  rouse  the  Christian  princes.  The  kings  of 
Castile,  Aragon,  and  Navarre,  with  a  numerous  body  of  foreign  volun- 
teers, advanced  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  Moslema  The  two  armies 
met  in  Las  Navas  de  Tolosa,  between  Castile  and  Andalusia ;  and  on 
the  12th  of  June*  1211,  the  Christians  obtained  so  complete  a  victory 
over  the  Africans,  that  Mohammed  himself  had  a  narrow  escape,  and 
left  no  less  than  170,000  men  on  the  field ;  the  rest  fled  for  safety. 
After  this  signal  defeat  he  retired  to  Marocco,  gave  up  the  care  of  the 
government  to  his  son,  Yussef-Abu-Yacub,  who  was  only  eleven  years 
of  age,  and  passed  the  last  days  of  his  life  in  licentious  pleasures. 
He  died  m  610  (1218). 

Abu-Yacub  died  without  issue  in  620  (1228).  His  death  was  the 
signal  of  a  civil  war  which  ended  with  the  def truetion  of  the  Almo- 
haides.  After  several  disputes,  Almamun-Abu-Ali,  brother  of  the 
governor  of  Valencia,  was  proclaimed  emperor.  He  projected  a  reform 
in  the  constitution,  and  prepared  the  way  towarda  it  by  writing  a 
treatise  against  the  institutions  of  the  Mehedi.  The  two  councils 
instituted  by  the  Mehedi,  against  yrhmn  Almamun'a  refonn  was  pcinai* 
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paUj  direeMy  depoaad  him,  and  oIkmw  Tahja-ban^Antsir  in  liia  stetfd, 
supplying  .him  with  taroops  to  oppose  Alnuunan.  Tahya  landed  in 
AnH^ln«m,  and  was  defeated  by  the  emperor  near  Medina  Sidonia. 
Almamnn  speedily  crossed  orer  to  Afiioa,  and  arriving  at  Maivcco 
unezpeotedly  assembled  the  senate,  and  after  upbraidmg  them  for 
their  oondnct^  caosed  them  to  be  beheaded  in  the  court  of  the  palaoe. 
All  the  walls  suspected  of  partiality  for  this  body  underwent  the  same 
fitte,  and  their  heads  were  left  to  putrefy  on  the  ramparts  of  ICaroooo. 

In  Spun,  Ibn-Hud,  an  Andahmian  sheik,  who  had  formed  the  project 
of  rescuing  the  country  from  the  yoke  of  the  Almohades,  after  a  series 
of  victories  expelled  them  from  the  Peninsula.  Almsman,  harassed 
by  so  many  disasters,  died  in  629  (1281).  His  successors  in  Afirica 
li^ed  in  a  continual  state  of  intestine  warfare.  The  last  of  them  was 
Idris,  who  fell  in  a  battle  against  the  Marini,  and  with  him  ended  the 
dynasty  of  the  Almohades. 

(Casuri,  BiUiolkeea  ArabicfhBitpana  ;  Gonde,  EuUtria  de  la  DwMr 
luuion  de  lot  Arabe$  en&p<Mna,  ii  26-58 ;  Marmol,  Daeripckm  OmercU 
de  Africa;  Rodericus  Toletsnus,  Jh  Rd>m  BispanicU;  lyHerbelot^ 
BibliotMque  Orientale,) 

ALMORAVIDES,  an  Arabian  tribe,  who  came  out  of  the  country  of 
Himyar,  and  established  themselves  in  Syria  in  the  time  of  the  first 
kalif,  Abu-belar.  They  passed  afterwards  into  Egypt,  penetrated  into 
Africa  towards  the  west»  and  settled  about  the  Desert  of  Sahara.  They 
extended  themselves  gradually,  and  gave  the  name  to  a  sect  called 
Holthemin,  or  Molathemin,  on  account  of  their  wearing  veils.  Their 
religion  seems  at  a  very  early  period  to  have  been  Christian,  but  by 
mixing  with  the  Mohammedans  they  lost  every  trace  of  it ;  and  even 
of  the  religion  of  Islam  they  hardly  Imew  anything  beyond  the  formula, 
*  La  ilah  ilia  Allah  Mohammed  rasul  AUah/ that  is, « There  is  but  one 
God,  snd  Mohammed  is  his  envoy.' 

Yahya-ben-Ibrahim,  a  very  platriotic  man  of  the  tribe  of  Gndala, 
which  was  one  of  these  tribes^  on  his  return  from  Meocs,  meeting  with 
Abu-Amran,  a  famous  Fakih  (that  is,  lawyer  and  theologian),  of  Fez, 
informed  him  of  the  state  of  ignorance  of  his  tribe,  and  of  tibeir  tract- 
able disposition,  snd  requested  him  to  send  some  teachers.  Abdallah- 
ben-Ysssim,  a  disciple  of  another  Fakih,  offered  to  accompany  Yahya. 
Having  met  with  an  enthusiastic  reception  from  the  tribe,  he  induced 
them  to  wage  war  against  the  tribe  of  Lametounah,  who  were  made 
to  acknowledge  his  spiritual  authority ;  and  he  gave  his  followers  the 
name  of  Marabanth,  or  Morabitin,  which  signifies  men  devoted  to  the 
service  of  religion.  Abdallah  havhig  fallen  in  battle  in  the  year  450 
of  the  Hegira,  ▲.D.  1058,  Abu-bekr-boi-Omar-Lametouni  was  appointed 
sovereign  prince.  This  chief  led  his  tribe  westward,  established  the 
seat  of  his  empire  at  the  city  of  Agmat,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
Marocoow 

I'be  tribe  of  Qudala  had  declared  war  against  that  of  Lametounah, 
and  Abu-bekr  marched  speedily  to  its  assistance,  leaving  the  command 
of  the  army  to  his  relation,  Yussef-ben-Tsxfin.  Yussef  subdued  the 
Beibers,  completed  the  building  of  the  city  of  Marocco,  and  entirely 
expelled  the  Zetorides,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Zegries,  from 
Mauritania.  Having  by  his  exploits  and  by  his  affiibility  won  the 
affections  of  his  men,  he  declared  himself  sovereign  prince,  and  married 
the  beautiful  Zainab,  sister  of  Abu-bekr.  This  chief  having  ratumed 
from  his  expedition,  encamped  before  Agmat;  but  finding  his  oppo- 
nent too  strong  to  be  attacked,  had  an  interview  with  Yussef,  and 
returned  to  his  native  deserts.  Yussef  made  him  a  magnificent  present, 
which  he  continued  to  send  to  Abu-bekr  every  year  till  his  death. 

Yussef  now  assumed  the  title  of  Amir^-Muslemin,  or  '  Prince  of 
the  Believers.'  Having  been  invited  by  some  of  the  Mdhammedan 
kings  of  Spain  to  assist  them  against  Alonso  VL,  he  sailed  in  1086  at 
the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  landed  on  the  coast  of  Ai|«<al^mift^  snd 
marched  to  Estremadura.  King  Alonso  hastened  from  Aragon  to  stop 
his  progress,  and  met  the  Almoravides  in  ike  plains  of  Zalaca.  The 
Chnstians  fought  like  heroes,  but  were  compelled  to  retreat  at  night- 
fall, and  the  king  himself  was  severely  wounded. 

Yussef  was  caUed  back  to  Africa,  and  left  the  command  of  the 
Almoravides  to  Syr-ben-Abu-bekr.  The  next  year  he  returned  with 
considerable  reinforcements,  and  defeating  one  by  one  the  Moorish 
kings  of  Spain,  established  the  seat  of  his  empire  at  Cordova,  and 
caused  his  son  Ali  to  be  proclaimed  his  successor.  Yussef  died  at 
Marocco  in  the  year  1106,  at  the  advanced  age  of  07.  Clemency  and 
humanity  were  prominent  virtues  in  his  character.  Contemporary 
historians  state  that  he  never  pronounced  a  sentence  of  death.  The 
vast  empire  of  the  Almoravides,  which  now  reached  from  Mount  Atlas 
to  the  Sierra  Morena,  was  destroyed  by  the  Almohades  in  the  year  543 
of  the  Hegira,  A.D.  1148.    [Almohadu.] 

(D'Herbelot,  BibliotMque  Orientale;  Cond^  DwninacUm  de  loe 
Arabee  en  Eapafia;  The  ChrofUcU  of  Rodericus  Toletanus;  Casiri, 
BiUiotheca  ArahiochHiafpaiM,) 

ALOMPRA,  founder  of  the  reigning  dynasty  of  Birma,  appean  to 
have  been  bom  about  the  year  1711.  When  Beinga  Dalla,  king  of 
P^gu,  conquered  Birma  (1750-52),  Alompra  was  known  by  the  desig- 
nation Aumdzea,  or  *  the  huntnnan.'  He  was  at  that  time  chief  of  the 
inconsiderable  village  of  Moncbaboo,  situated  to  the  west  of  Keoum- 
meoum,  and  about  twelve  miles  distant  from  the  Irawaddy.  The 
terms  of  the  proclamation  issued  by  Beinga  Dalla  on  reaching  his 
capital,  announcing  that  Birma  was  annexed  as  a  conquered  province 
to  his   kingdom,  excited  great  exasperation   among   the  Birmese. 


Alompra,  who  had  collected  a  band  of  about  one  hundred  devoted 
followen,  strengthened  and  repaired  the  stockade  around  his  villsgs. 
There  was  a  garrison  of  about  fifty  Peguan  soldien  placed  in  Moa- 
chaboo,  which  Alompra  attacked  and  captured  unexpectedly  some 
time  in  the  autunm  of  1758,  putting  every  man  to  the  sword. 
Apporaia,  the  brother  of  Beinga  Dalla,  and  governor  of  Birma,  gave 
directions  to  place  Alompra  in  strict  confinement  when  he  should  be 
brought  in  by  the  psrty  which  had  been  dispatched  against  Monchaboo 
as  soon  as  the  massacre  of  the  garrison  had  been  heard  o£  The  Peguan 
troops  expected  no  resistance  from  the  much  inferior  forse  assembled 
in  Monchaboo,  and  were  confounded  at  finding  the  stockade  dowd 
and  manned  against  them.  At  daybreak  next  morning  Alompra  made 
a  sally,  and,  taking  the  besiegers  by  surpriss^  defeated  and  pureoed 
them  for  the  space  of  about  two  miles.  Returning  to  Monchaboo,  be 
sent  emissaries  to  all  the  neighbouring  towns  and  villages,  inviting  the 
Birmese  to  join  his  standard.  Many  hesitated  to  engage  in  what 
appeared  a  desperate  undertaking,  but  as  many  obeyed  the  summons 
as  placed  him  at  the  head  of  a  thousand  men.  Dotadhew,  the  son  of 
Apporasa,  who  was  at  the  Jiead  of  three  thousand  men,  hesitated 
whether  to  advance  and  crush  the  insurrection,  or  wait  for  reinforce- 
ments. Alompra,  learning  his  indecision,  took  the  bold  part  of  march- 
ing at  once  upon  Ava.  £Mbre  he  reached  the  city  Dotaohew  fled  from 
it,  and  the  Birmese  rose  and  overpowered  the  troops  he  left  behind 
hiuL  Alompra,  on  receiving  this  intelligence,  sent  his  second  son 
Shembuan  to  take  possession  of  Ava,  and  returned  to  Monchaboa 
All  these  events  took  place  before  the  close  of  175S. 

A  large  force  was  assembled  at  Pegu,  placed  under  the  command  of 
Apporasa,  and  dispatched  up  the  Ira^raddy  in  war-boats.  The  fleet 
set  sail  in  January,  1754,  at  the  time  of  the  year  when  the  river  is 
lowest  and  barely  navigable.  The  obstructions  it  met  with  left  the 
Rrmese  time  to  collect  their  forces.  Alompra  recruited  his  army,  and 
assembled  a  fleet  at  Keoum-meoum.  In  the  vicinity  of  Ava  the  Pegnans 
were  molested  by  firequent  desultory  attacks;  but  their  leader,  after 
summoning  the  city  without  effect,  judged  it  more  advisable  to  proceed 
at  once  against  the  main  force  of  the  enemy  than  to  waste  time  on  a 
siege.  A  battle  took  place  near  Keoum-meoum,  which,  although  only 
the  fleets  were  engaged,  was  obstinate  and  bloody,  and  ended  in  the 
defeat  of  the  Peguans.  Apporaza,  with  the  wreck  of  his  army,  sought 
shelter  within  the  frontier  of  Pegu. 

The  Peguans  avenged  themselves  by  a  massacre  of  all  the  Birmese 
within  their  power.  On  the  18th  of  October  they  put  to  deatii  the 
King  of  Birma,  who  was  a  prisoner  at  P^gu,  and  several  hundreds  of 
his  subjects  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages.  The  Birmeee,  who  wen 
numerous  in  the  frontier  towns,  flew  to  arms  and  revenged  their  friends 
with  equal  barbarity.  The  eldest  son  of  the  murdered  king  found  hii 
way  to  Monchaboo  at  the  head  of  a  strong  body  of  Quois.  He  attempted 
to  assert  his  hereditary  daim  to  the  throne ;  but  seeing  Alompra  deter- 
mined not  to  recognise  it,  and  doubtful  of  his  personal  security,  he 
retired  to  Siam.  iUfter  the  departure  of  the  prince^  Alompra  caused 
nearly  a  thousand  of  the  Quois  to  be  put  to  death,  idleging  that  they 
had  conspired  against  him.  Their  kinsmen  threat^ed  vengeance,  and 
at  the  same  time  Alompra  received  intelligence  that  a  fleet  from  Pegu 
had  blockaded  Plrome.  A  Birmese  officer,  dispatched  by  Alompra, 
succeeded  in  throwing  a  reinforcement  of  men  and  provisions  into 
Prome;  and  in  the  space  of  forty  daya  Alompra  collected  his  troops, 
left  his  two  eldest  sons  in  command  of  Ava  and  Monchaboo,  and 
descended  the  river  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  fleet  Immediately 
on  -his  arrival  at  the  blockaded  town  he  attacked  the  fleet  of  Pegu. 
The  enemy  fled;  he  punned  them  immediately,  and  without  loss  of 
time  pushed  on  his  troops  to  within  a  few  leagues  of  Bamrnin  Beinga 
Dalla  retired  to  Peg^,  and  his  forces,  discouraged  by  his  retceat, 
evacuated  BanwHn  on  February  17, 1755.  On  the  28rd  the  Birmeee 
entered  the  town,  and  having  set  it  on  fire,  returned  the  same  day  to 
a  station  where  the  branch  of  the  river  flowing  towards  Syriam  sepa- 
rates from  that  which  passes  Bassein.  About  the  middle  of  April  he 
defeated  Apporasa  at  Svnyagong,  and  obliged  the  forces  of  Pegu  to 
&11  back  upon  Syziam,  leaving  the  whole  delta  west  of  that  town  in 
posseasion  of  the  Birmese.  Early  in  May  Alompra  fixed  his  head- 
quartan  at  Dagon,  a  few  nules  from  Syriam,  to  which  he  afterwards 
gave  the  name  of  Rangoon. 

About  the  middle  of  June  Alompra  was  obliged  to  leave  his  post 
at  Dagon  by  an  insurrection  in  Birms,  and  a  simultaneous  advance  of 
the  Siamese  upon  his  fh>ntier.  Having  restored  tranquillity  he  made 
some  stay  at  Monchaboo,  where  in  the  month  of  September  he  con- 
cluded an  allisnce  with  the  envoy  of  the  British  resident  at  N^graia, 
and  immediately  aftemrards  returned  to  Dagon. 

Alompra  remained  apparently  inactive  before  Syriam  till  the  month 
of  July,  1756 ;  the  enemy,  imagining  he  calculated  on  reducing  it  by 
famine,  were  lulled  into  security.  Availing  himself  of  their  negligence, 
he  carried  the  place  by  a  night  attack.  Advancing  thence^  he  shut  up 
the  King  of  Pegu  in  his  capital,  cut  him  off*  from  all  communication 
with  his  own  fertile  territories  of  DaUa  and  Bassein,  and  from  the 
possibility  of  foreign  aid.  As  soon  as  the  rainy  season  was  at  an  end, 
and  the  swamps  of  Syriam  and  Pegu  had  emerged  from  the  inundation, 
Alompra  ordered  his  general,  MeinlarMeingaing,  to  advance  upon  Pegu 
with  a  strong  detachment.  He  followed  himself  with  the  whole  army 
in  a  few  days.  The  suxrounding  country  was  laid  waste^  the  city 
invested,  and  shortly  afterwards  taken  by  storm* 
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On  his  return  to  Mondhabooy  Alompra  spent  some  months  in  thftt 
town,  which  he  had  eDlafged  and  made  hia  capital.  In  1758  a  revolt 
in  Pegu  broke  oat  Hia  presence  crushed  the  insurrection ;  but  the 
impression  entertained  by  the  fiirmese  that  it  had  been  excited  by 
foreign  intrigues^  stimulated  Alompra  to  seek  revenge  on  other 
enemies. 

The  English  at  Negrais  were  sospeoted.  An  alliance,  offensive  and 
defensive^  had  been  concluded  between  Alompra  and  the  British 
resident  at  Negrais;  notwithstanding  which  it  was  alleged  that  British 
traders  had  supplied  the  people  of  Pegu  with  arms.  The  position  of 
the  British  government  in  India  at  that  time  had  rendered  it  expedient 
to  recal  the  resident  at  Negrais  <he  reached  Calcutta  on  May  14, 1759), 
but  a  few  persons  were  left  to  preserve  the  right  of  possession  in  case 
it  should  be  resolved  at  any  future  period  to  re-establish  the  settle- 
ment On  the  6th  of  October  following,  Negrais  was  treacherously 
attacked  by  a  party  of  Birmese  who  had  entered  it  as  guests,  a  numb^ 
of  Europeans  and  Hindoos  slain,  the  rest  carried  off  prisoners,  and 
the  place  destroyed,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  this  assault  was 
made  by  command  of  Alompra,  or  even  wiu  his  previous  knowledge ; 
but  he  tacitly  sanctioned  the  outrage  after  it  had  been  committed. 

The  Siamese  too  were  suspected  of  having  stirred  up  the  insurrection 
in  P^gn ;  upon  them  Alompra  sought  to  tske  open  vengeance.  Mergui 
and  Tenasserim  fell  an  easy  prey;  and^  inspirited  with  these  successes, 
the  victor  resolved  to  carry  the  war  into  the  heart  of  Siam  without 
delay.  The  enemy  harassed  bis  army  as  it  advanced,  but  did  not 
venture  upon  a  general  engagement  They  retarded  its  march  how- 
ever, and  a  montii  elapsed  b^ore  he  approached  Bankok.  Two  days 
after  the  Birmese  had  completed  their  lines  of  ciroumvallation  and 
erected  their  stockades,  Alompra  was  taken  ill.  He  felt  that  his 
disease  was  mortal,  and  anxious  to  reach  his  capitol  in  order  to  settle 
the  soooession,  and  take  other  precautions  for  averting  civil  disorder 
after  his  death,  he  broke  up  the  siege^  and  commenced  his  retreat  by 
the  moat  direct  routa  The  progress  of  his  disease  however  was  so 
rapid  that  death  overtook  him  within  two  days'  march  of  Martaban, 
about  Hay  16, 1760. 

Alompra  at  the  time  of  his  death  had  not  completed  his  fiftieth 
year.  It  is  said  that  his  person  did  not  exceed  the  middle  size,  but 
was  strong  and  well  proportioned;  that  his  features  were  coarse  and 
dark.  He  was  prone  to  anger,  severe  in  punishing.  He  was  as  deceitful 
and  reckless  of  human  life  as  most  Asiatic  conquerors.  He  was  a 
braggart^  like  all  his  suooeseois;  but  he  did  something  to  brag  of.  As 
a  soldier,  he  commanded  success  by  the  promptitude  and  vigour  of 
his  movements.  '*  The  wisdom  of  his  councila^"  says  Major  Symes, 
speaking  of  his  civil  government^  "secured  what  his  valour  had 
acquired;  he  reformed  the  Rhooms,  or  courts  of  justice ;  he  abridged 
the  power  of  the  magistrates,  and  forbade  them  to  decide  at  their 
private  houses  on  criminal  causei^  or  property  where  the  amount 
exceeded  a  certain  sum;  every  process  of  importance  was  decided  in 
public,  and  every  decree  reg^tered." 

(Symes,  AcooutU  qf  an  Smbatsy  to  the  Kingdom  qf  Ava  in  the  Tear 
1795 ;  Crawfurd,  Jottmal  of  an  EmJbauy  to  the  Courts  of  Siam  and 
CoekSn-China) 

ALP-ARSLAN  (that  is,  'the  Brave  Lion'),  or,  with  his  complete 
name^  Mok4unmed4>en-I>aud-Alp'Ardanf  bom  in  1080,  was  the  nephew 
of  the  Seljukide  Sultan  Togrtd-Beg,  whom  the  Abbaside  Kalif  Ka'im- 
biamr-illah  had,  for  the  protection  of  his  throne,  invested  with  the 
dignity  of  Emir-al-Omaray  or  Comnumder-in-Chief  of  the  whole 
empire,  and  who^  when  nearly  75  years  old,  had  also  married  a  very 
young  daughter  of  that  kalif.  Togrul-B^  died  in  1068,  and,  as  he 
left  no  children,  his  nephew,  Alp-Arslan,  who. had  till  then  been 
governor  of  Elhorassan,  succeedea  him  as  Sultan  of  the  Seljukes. 
Alp-Arslan  restored  the  youthful  widow  of  Togrul-Beg  to  her  father, 
demanding  at  the  same  time  to  be  appointed  Emir-id-Omara  in  the 
place  of  his  undev  a  request  which  the  kalif  could  not  refuse.  One 
of  the  first  acts  of  Alp-Arslan's  reign  was  to  put  to  death  the  grand 
vizir  of  Togrul-Beg^  together  with  600  of  lus  adherents.  Nizam-al- 
Hulk,  who  was  chosen  for  that  office  by  Alp-Arslan,  has  earned  the. 
reputation  of  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  of  the  East.  Alp-Arslan 
was  about  to  extend  his  dominions  by  conquests  in  Transoxiana,when 
a  revolt  in  Azerb^an,  instigated  by  nlutulmish,  required  his  presence 
there.  He  defeated  the  rebellious  prince  near  the  city  of  Rei,  and 
resumed  in  the  ensuing  year  (106^  his  conquests  in  Transoxianay 
while  lus  vizir  Ninm-al-Mulk  endeavoured  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
the  interior,  and  to  advance  the  interests  of  literature  and  education 
by  establidihig  colleges  in  the  principal  towns  of  the  empire.  The 
greater  part  of  Syria  was  at  this  time  already  in  the  hands  of  the 
Turks^  and  the  troops  of  the  Qreek  emperor  offered  but  little  resist- 
anoe  to  their  further  progress.  Romanus  Diogenes,  who  came  to  the 
throne  in  1068,  resolved  to  take  more  vigorous  measures  sgainst  them. 
He  joined  his  army  in  person,  and  defeated  the  Turks  in  several  battles 
in  CJhioA  and  near  Malatia;  but  he  was  unsuccessful  in  an  expedition 
against  Khelat,  and  was,  in  1071|  taken  prisoner  in  a  battle  near 
Malazkurd  (or  Melezghird)  in  Armenia.  Alp-Arslan  treated  him 
generously,  and  on  his  promise  to  pay  a  considerable  ransom,  released 
him  and  idl  the  noble  prisoners  from  their  captivity.  But  the  Greeks 
had  in  the  meantime  placed  Michael  Parapinacius  upon  the  throne, 
by  which  circumstance  Biogenea  was  prevented  from  fulfilling  his 
engagements    This  caused  a  renewal  of  hostilities.    Alp-Arslan's  son, 


Malek-Shah,  conquered  GJeoigia,  while  the  Sultan  himself  was  pre- 
parmg  an  expedition  against  Turkistan.  He  crossed  the  Jihon,  and 
wmmenced  the  war  by  taking  the  fort  of  Bersem ;  its  governor, 
Yussuf-Kothual,  was  led  before  Alp-Arslan  as  a  prisoner,  imd  when 
reproached  by  him  for  the  trouble  he  had  given  him  by  his  long  and 
useless  resistance,  became  so  incensed,  that  he  rushed  upon  theSultan 
and  with  a  dagger  inflicted  a  mortal  wound  upon  him,  of  which  he 
died  (1072).  Alp-Arslan  was  buried  at  Merw  in  Khorassan.  His  son 
Malek-Shah  succeeded  him  in  the  government 

ALSTROMER,  JONAS,  was  bom  on  Jan.  7, 1685,  at  AluigscBs,  at 
that  time  a  small  town  of  about  150  inhabitants.    His  pareo^  were 
so  poor,  that  after  being  taught  to  read  and  write,  he  was  sent  to 
service  at  the  house  of  a  colonel  in  the  neighbourhood ;  but  he  soon 
left  this  place  for  the  shop  of  a  small  trader  in  Eksjo,  where  he  con- 
tmued  till  the  ill-treatment  of  his  master  forced  him  to  leave  •  after  a 
few  more  changes  he  set  out  for  Stockholm  to  seek  his  fortune.    Here 
a  merchant  of  the  name  of  Alberg,  who  had  reeolved  to  set  up  in 
busmeas  in  London,  engaged  him  to  accompany  him  as  book-keeper. 
The  young  adventurer  assumed  the  name  of  AUtrUm,  from  Ute  name 
of  the  stream  on  which  he  was  bom,  being  the  first  of  the  family  who 
had  aspired  to  the  dignity  of  a  surname.    On  his  passsge  he  took  his 
share  of  work  with  the  sailors,  a  circumstance  which  had  nearly 
turned  much  to  his  iiyury,  for  he  had  scarcely  set  foot  on  land  in 
London,  May  1, 1707,  when  he  was  hud  hold  of  by  a  presB-ganff.  and 
rescued  with  difficulty  out  of  their  hands  by  a  comrade,  who  iould 
hardly  persuade  them  that  he  was  a  clerk.    In  the  course  of  three 
years  Alberg  faUed.     In  the  same  year,  1710,  the  clerk  set  up  in 
business  on  his  own  account  as  a  ship-broker,  and  procured  letters  of 
i^turalisation.    His  first  thought,  on  his  success,  was  to  impart  a 
share  of  it  to  his  famUy.    His  father  was  dead,  but  he  sent  support 
to  his  mother,  who  was  stiU  Uvin&  and  he  invited  over  to  Engknd 
his  younger  brother  and  two  sisters.    The  brother  he  instructed  in 
trade,  and  then  sent  out  to  Portugal,  where  he  died  in  1716.    Of  the 
two  sisters,  the  elder  managed  the  household  sffidrs,  and  the  younger 
learned  book-keeping  and  trade,  at  which  she  became  so  clever,  tiSat 
during  Alstrom's  occasional  absences  from  the  counting-house  she 
used  to  cany  on  the  business  and  maintain  an  eztensiTC  correspond- 
ence.    Alstrom  was  now  comfortably  settled,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  contrast  which  he  could  not  help  drawing  between  the  prosperity 
of  the  country  he  lived  in  and  the  miseiy  of  that  he  had  left  bdmuL 
"As  a  dtiaen  he  was  an  Englishman,"  says  his  biographer,  "but  he 
was  at  heurt  a  Swede."    He  watched  impatiently  for  the  return  of 
Charles  XIL  from  his  captivity  at  Bender  to  lay  before  him  his  plans 
of  improvement;  and  when  the  welcome  news  arrived  he  hurried  off 
to  Sweden,  but  soon  found  that  during  the  life  of  that  king  there  was 
no  chance  of  his  schemes  being  listened  to.    He  did  not  return  how- 
ever without  effecting  sometWng ;   for,  having  observed  that  the 
English  woollen  manufactures  constituted  the  principal  exports  to 
Sweden,  he  took  with  him  a  stock  of  thirty  sheep  for  the  purpose  of  • 
improving  the  Swedish  wool,  and  presented  them  to  friends  at  Gbtten- 
burg  and  tJddevalla;  and  this  flock  was  the  origin  of  a  great  improve- 
ment in  the  wool  of  Sweden.     On  leaving  Stockholm  he  went  to 
Germany,  and  the  ship  in  which  he  sailed  being  captured  on  the 
voyage  by  a  Danish  cruiser,  he  claimed  and  obtained  his  liberty  in  the 
character  of  an  English  merchant    For  the  next  four  or  five  years  he 
travelled  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  still  with  the  view  of  finding 
manufactures  to  transphmt,  and  then  found  it  necessary  to  attrad 
closely  for  two  or  three  years  to  bosiness  in  London,  where  he  was 
nominated  Swedish  consul.    In  1723  he  left  London  for  Ptois,  and 
sent  on  before  him  to  Sweden  a  Dutchman,  who  established  the  firsi 
cotton-printing  manufactory  in  the  country  at  Sickla.    From  Paris  he 
wrote  to  Stockholm  to  obtain  tlie  privileges  he  considered  necessary 
for  the  establishment  of  a  factory  for  weaving,  and  at  St-(3ermain 
engaged  some  English  stocking-weavers  to  accompany  him  to  Sweden. 
The  privileges  were  granted,  and  in  1724  weaving  was  fairly  com- 
menced at  Alingsoss,  the  native  place  of  Alstrom,  which  he  had 
selected  eight  years  before  as  an  eligible  spot  for  his  purpose :  after 
a  time  he  found  that  his  capital  was  not  sufficient  to  cany  on  the 
undertaking,  and  his  neighbours  were  more  disposed  to  be  a  hindrance 
than  a  help.    When  just  on  the  point  of  throwing  everything  up  and 
retummg  tp  Engknd,  he  heard  that  a  meeting  of  forgemasters  was 
about  to  take  place  at  CSarlstad  on  busmess,  and  he  determmed  to 
make  a  last  effort    He  travelled  to  Ciarlstad,  got  into  oonvenuition 
with  one  of  the  forgemasters,  snd  by  his  assistance  the  whole  body 
was  prevailed  on  to  advance  Alstrom  some  money  for  present  needs, 
and  appoint  a  meeting  at  the  fair  of  Christinsehamn.    The  crisis  was 
now  past;  at  the  fair  a  joint-stock  company  wsjs  formed,  and  soon 
after  the  king,  Frederick  of  Hesse-Gassel,  took  forty  shares,  and  as  a 
matter  of  course,  many  of  the  nobility  and  the  senate  followed  the 
royal  example.     From  this  time  the   main  interest  of  Alstrom's 
biography  ceases,  and  nothing  remains  to  be  told  but  a  series  of  useftd 
efforts  and  merited  honours.     He  procured,    with   difficulty  and 
expense,  we  are  told,  a  skilful  'spinster'  fh>m  EngUnd,  who  fix«t 
instructed  the  Swedish  women  in  the  art  of  spinning  wooL     He 
imported  fiocks  of  sheep  from  England,  Spam,  and  Eiderstedt^  and 
goats  from  Angora.    He  made  experiments  for  the  introduction  of 
different  kinds  of  dyeing-pknts,  and  also  of  tobacco  and  potatoes. 
He  introduced   improvements  in   the  manufacture  of  cutlery,  in 
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tannbg,  and  in  Bhip-building,  from  foreign  countries.  Bj  these  multi- 
fariouB  occupatiooB  he  contributed  more  to  the  benefit  of  his  country 
ib«n  to  the  augmentation  of  bis  own  fortune.  What  he  loet  in  wealth 
however  was  made  up  in  honour.  In  1789  he  was  made  a  member  of 
the  Council  of  Commerce,  with  an  understanding  that  he  was  to  give 
as  much  of  his  time  to  it  as  he  could  spare  from  the  factory  at  Aling> 
SOBS ;  but  he  took  such  an  interest  in  the  occupation  that  he  often 
gave  all  his  time  to  the  CounciL  In  1748,  when  the  royal  order  of 
the  North  Star  was  institutedy  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  knights;  and 
in  1751,  at  the  coronation  of  King  Adolphus  F^derick,  he  was 
ennobled,  and  also  honoured,  as  is  customary  on  such  occasions,  with 
an  additional  syllable  to  his  name,  which  was  changed  from  Alstrom 
to  Alstromer.  From  that  time  he  had  a  great  influence  on  all  the 
resolutions  of  the  states  with  regard  to  commerce  and  manufactures, 
and  they  testified  their  regard  to  him  on  various  occasions.  So  early 
•8  1749,  when  a  great  part  of  the  buildings  at  Alingsoes  was  destroyed 
by  fire,  they  voted  a  public  contribution  for  their  restoration.  In 
1760  they  passed  a  resolution  that  a  bust  of  Alstromer  should  be 
made  at  the  public  expense,  and  placed  in  the  Exchange  at  Stockholm. 
About  the  same  time  the  Academy  of  Sciences  ordered  a  medal  to  be 
struck  in  his  honour.  He  did  not  long  survive  the  distinctions 
awarded  him  by  the  States  and  Academy.  He  died  on  June  2, 1761. 
He  was  twice  married,  and  had  six  sons  and  two  daughters,  but  only 
four  of  the  sons  survived  him,  three  of  whom,  Patrick,  August,  and 
Clas,  but  more  especially  Clas,  rose  to  eminence.  It  is  stated  by 
Hirsching,  that  at  the  time  of  their  father's  death,  18,000  persons 
were  employed  in  the  silk  and  woollen  manufacture  in  Sweden. 

Alstromer  was  the  author  of  a  few  short  works  on  the  practical 
questions  which  occupied  his  life. 

(Kryger,  AminneUe-Tal  Hfvtr  J,  Alttrihner;  Rosenhane,  Aniedbtingar 
hdrande  till  Vetenakapt-Akademims  Hittorioy  pp.  178,  444 ;  AurivUlius, 
Catalogs  BihliotKecm  UpBolimsiSf  I  23 ;  Hirsching,  Eittoritch-Literor 
rischis  Handbueh,  i  86.) 

ALTDORFER,  ALBRECHT,  painter  and  engraver,  and  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  old  Gkrman  masters,  was  bom  at  Altdorf  in 
Bavaria  in  1488.  This  has  been  shown  by  Heineken,  who  acquired 
his  information  from  a  senator  of  Regensburg  (Ratisbon),  who  found 
documents  concerning  the  family  of  Altdorfer  in  that  city.  Those  who 
speak  of  him  as  a  Swiss  have  been  misled  by  Sandrart,  who  was  the 
originator  of  the  error. 

Altdorfer  was  himself  a  member  of  the  interior  senate  of  Regens- 
burg, of  which  city  he  was  enrolled  a  burgess  in  1511 ;  he  was  also 
architect  to  the  city  of  Regensburg.  He  was  probably  the  son  of 
Ulrich  Altdorfer,  an  artist  of  Regensburg,  who  gave  up  his  right  of 
burghership  in  1491. 

Altdorfer  did  not  paint  much,  but  his  pictures  show  a  surprising 
patience  and  industry.  There  is  in  the  Pinakothek  at  Munich  a  picture 
by  him,  representing  Alexander's  battle  of  Arbela,  of  which  the  labour 
is  prodigious.  It  bears  the  date  1529 ;  it  is  not  of  large  dimensions, 
but  contains  almost  an  innumerable  mass  of  small  figureai,  all  in  the 
Qerman  military  costume  of  the  day,  every  article  of  dress  or  military 
implement  being  made  out  with  the  greatest  exactness ;  and  all  the 
various  and  probable  incidents  of  a  battle  profusely  introduced. 
There  is  perhaps  not  another  picture  in  existence  which  contains  so 
many  figures ;  the  design  is  however  strictly  gothic,  and  Altdorfer  has 
wholly  neglected  the  powerful  aid  of  aerial  perspective  This  picture 
was  formerly  at  Schleissheim,  whence  it  was  taken  by  the  French  to 
Paris,  and  Napoleon  was  so  much  delighted  with  it,  that  he  ordered 
it  to  be  huDg  up  in  his  bath-room  at  St  Cloud,  where  it  remtuned 
until  1815.  lliough  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  remarkable  pro- 
ductions of  German  painting,  it  has  never  been  engraved ;  the  very 
sight  of  it  however  would  probably  appal  many  engravers.  His  other 
pictures  are  in  a  similar  style ;  he  scarcely  ever  painted  laige  figures : 
the  Saviour  with  Mary  and  John,  St  Peter,  St  Catherine,  and  another 
saint^  at  the  convent  of  Molk,  which  are  the  size  of  life,  are  the  only 
known  exceptions,  and  these  have  been  attributed  to  Albert  Diirer, 
who  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  master  of  Altdorfer,  but 
it  is  a  mere  conjecture. 

There  are  several  of  Altdorfer's  pictures  at  Schleissheim,  near 
Munich ;  some  at  Niimberg  and  Regensburg ;  a  Birth  of  Christ  at 
Vienna,  and  a  Susannah  and  the  Elders  in  the  Pinakothek  at  Munich. 

As  a  wood-engraver  Altdorfer  is  more  generally  known,  and  he  is 
inferior  to  Albeit  Dtirer  alone,  of  the  old  German  or  little  masters; 
he  is  called  by  the  French  Le  Petit  Albert :  his  cuts,  amounting  to 
about  eighty,  are  slight,  and  occasionally  ill  drawn,  but  they  are 
executed  with  great  freedom.  Holbein  is  said  to  have  studied  Alt- 
dorfer's cuts,  which,  from  a  certain  similarity  of  style,  notwithstanding 
the  superiority  of  Holbem,  is  not  improbable. 

His  metal  plates  on  copper  and  pewter  are  more  numerous  than  his 
woodcuts,  and  amount  to  about  112,  but  they  are  inferior  to  his  cuts, 
and  very  inferior  also  to  the  engravings  of  Diirer  and  Aldegre  ver ;  they 
are  extremely  hard,  occasionally  very  badly  drawn,  and  generally  bad 
in  the  extremities. 

From  the  dates  on  his  works  he  appears  to  have  been  in  earlier  life 
an  engraver,  and  in  about  the  year  1526  to  have  given  up  engraving 
for  painting.  His  prints  are  dated  from  1500  to  1625,  and  on  two  of 
his  principal  pictures  we  have  the  dates  1526  and  1529 :  1688,  the 
Imported  year  of  his  death,  is  found  upon  one  picture.    He  lived 


chiefly  at  Regensburg,  and  died  without  issue.  Regensburg  at  one 
time  possessed  many  of  Altdorfer^s  works,  but  they  have  been  removed 
to  Munich;  among  them  is  nearly  a  complete  ooUection  of  his  prints, 
which  were  presented  to  the  town  library  by  the  Stadtgerichta- Assessor 
PeucheL  The  subjects  of  Altdorfer's  prints  are  historical,  aacred  and 
profane,  and  mythological ;  with  a  few  landscapes,  and  some  designs 
for  goldsmiths.  Heineken,  Huber,  and  Bartsch  have  given  liats,  more 
or  less  complete,  of  Altdorfer's  prints. 

(Sandrart,  Teutsche  Aeadaniey  ftc. ;  Heineken,  DicHonnaire  da 
Artiatet,  &c. ;  Fiorillo,  Oe$ehichte  der  Zeichnenden  KUnattf  &c. ;  Huber, 
Manuel  det  Amateurs,  Ac. ;  iiartsch,  Peintre-^Jfraveur,) 

ALTHEN,  EHAN,  or  JEAN,  who  introduced  madder  into  France, 
was  born  in  Persia  in  1711 ;  died  1774.  His  infancy  and  the  fint 
years  of  his  life  were  passed  amidst  luxury  and  opulence.  The  son 
of  the  governor  of  a  province,  he  might  anticipate  the  most  brilliaot 
future,  and  confidently  hope  to  succeed  to  the  honours  of  his  fiither, 
who  had  been  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Joseph  I.  of  (Germany.  The 
usurpation  of  Thamas-Kouli-Khan  overthrew  the  Persian  empire,  and 
with  it  the  fortunes  of  the  Althen  family.  They  were  all  massacred, 
with  the  exception  of  Eban,  or  Jean,  who  escaped  by  flighty  but  only 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  horde  of  Arabs,  who,  without  pity  for  his 
tender  age,  sold  him  into  slavery.  He  was  carried  into  Anatolia,  where^ 
for  fourteen  years,  he  laboured  in  the  cultivation  of  madder  and  of 
cotton ;  but  even  the  hard  condition  of  a  slave  could  not  break  his 
spirit^  nor  drive  from  his  heart  the  remembrance  of  the  past,  and  the 
hope  of  a  happier  future.  Endowed  with  that  persevering  character, 
that  true  energy  which  obstacles  only  tend  to  stimulate,  he  succeeded 
in  escaping  from  his  master^s  house,  and  took  refuge  in  Smyrna  with 
the  French  consul  He  was  afterwards  brought  under  the  notice  of 
the  French  ambassador  at  the  Porte ;  the  ambassador  wrote  to  the 
consul  at  Versailles,  and  Jean  Althen  embarked  in  a  vessel  bound  for 
Marseille.  He  carried  with  him  the  means  of  amply  repaying  the 
hospitality  of  France :  among  lus  modest  luggage  he  bad  secreted 
some  of  the  nuidder-seeds,  taken  from  the  soil  of  Smyrna.  In  thus 
acting  he  endangered  his  life;  for  the  exportation  of  these  precious 
seeds  was  punishable  with  death.  It  so  happened  however  that  he 
eluded  all  tiie  researches  of  a  suspicious  and  despotic  power;  but  on 
arriving  at  Marseille  he  met  with  no  support  in  that  city ;  and  want 
of  money  prevented  his  proceeding  to  Versaillei^  where  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  ambassador  were  already  foigotten. 

The  Persian  was  not  discouraged.  He  knew  the  power  of  an  ener- 
getic will,  and  trusted  to  time  and  his  own  exertions.  He  wearied 
the  authorities  with  constant  solicitations.  But  an  unlooked-for  event 
promoted  lus  views  more  than  all  his  own  endeavours.  He  was  young 
and  handsome ;  a  young  girl  of  Marseille  fell  in  love  with  the  foreigner : 
she  became  his  wife,  and  brought  him  a  portion  of  a  hundred  thousand 
crowns.  Marriages  of  a  nature  similar  to  this  were  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, and  no  one  in  Marseille  was  satonished  at  it  Althen  embraced 
the  Catholic  religion. 

He  then  went  to  Veiaailles ;  the  letters  of  the  ambassador  and  the 
consul,  to  which  he  referred,  gave  him  access  to  the  ministerial  saloons : 
he  even  obtained  an  audience'of  Louis  XV.  This  audience  lasted  two 
hours,  and  the  Persian's  judicious  language  made  a  lively  impression 
on  the  king,  who  was  not  wanting  in  sense  and  penetration.  Althen 
gained  the  permission  he  desired.  He  wished  to  introduce  a  new 
system  for  the  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  silk.  He  began  his 
enterprise  near  Montpellier,  but  the  prejudices  of  an  ignorant  popu- 
lation impeded  his  progress.  Louis  XV.  forgot  him ;  the  government; 
absorbed  in  important  matters,  gave  him  no  pecuniary  aid.  Althen 
consumed  his  wife's  patrimony  in  fruiUess  endeavours.  He  wrote,  he 
implored,  he  made  aeveral  journeys  to  Versailles;  he  was  invariably 
repulsed. 

He  returned  to  Marseille.  In  his  various  journeys  he  had  several 
times  passed  through  the  Comtat  Venaissin ;  he  was  struck  by  the 
similarity  of  the  nature  of  this  soil  and  that  of  Smyrna;  the  tem- 
perature and  the  climate  were  similar.  He  thought  that  madder  might 
be  cultivated  successfully  in  the  Comtat  With  the  promptitude  with 
which  he  carried  out  all  his  decisions,  he  immediately  converted  into 
money  the  remainder  of  his  property  and  went  to  Avignon,  which  was 
then  included  in  the  States  of  the  Church.  He  there  met  with  power* 
ful  patronage  from  Madame  de  Clausenette,  who  allowed  him  to  make 
his  first  experiment  on  one  of  her  estates.  The  cultiyation  of  madder 
was  successful. 

In  1763  another  attempt  at  the  cultivation  of  madder  was  made  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rh6ne,  upon  an  estate  belonging  to  M.  de  Cau- 
mont ;  the  trial  was  successful,  but  there  was  as  yet  no  market  for 
this  produce.  It  was  the  union  of  Avignon  and  the  Comtat  Venaissin 
with  France,  the  immense  rise  in  the  cotton  trade  produced  by  the 
continental  blockade,  and  the  development  of  every  kind  of  manu* 
facture,  which  caused  the  cultivation  of  madder  to  jield,  in  the 
department  of  Vaucluse,  on  an  average  twenty  million  francs  a  year 
in  agricultural  produce.  One  fact  will  suffice  to  prove  the  immense 
service  which  Althen  rendered  to  the  Comtat  The  whole  territory 
of  Monteux,  in  the  arrondissement  of  Carpentras,  has  since  increased 
one  hundred-fold  in  value.  Althen  could  foresee  these  results,  which 
were  fast  realising,  whilst  his  own  life  was  dosing  in  drcumstaucee 
bordering  on  indigence.  He  expired  at  Caumont;  leaving  an  only 
daughter,  who  died  as  poor  as  her  father. 
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At  last,  in  1821,  the  council-general  of  Yauduse  remembered  Althen, 
aod  to  acquit  its  debt  of  gratitude,  voted  a  marble  tablet  to  be  placed 
in  the  Calvet  Museum  at  Avignon,  with  the  following  inscription  : — 
"  To  Jean  Althen,  a  Persian,  who  introduced  and  first  oidtiTated  madder 
in  the  territory  of  Avignon,  under  the  auspices  of  M.  le  Marquis  de 
Caumont  in  ildcclxv.,  the  Council-Gteneral  of  Yaucluse  m.doco.xxl" 

{PortraiU  et  HuUri/rea  des  Hommes  Utile$,  pvMUi  par  la  SociSU 

ALTHORP,  LORD.    [Spbnobb,  Eabl.] 

ALUNNO,  NICCOLO,  one  of  the  old  Umbrian  painters  of  the 
15th  century,  less  known  than  he  deserves  to  be.  There  are  very  few 
of  his  worlos  extant,  and  Yasari  notices  him  only  in  the  *  Life  of  Pin- 
turicchio,'  and  treats  him  as  his  contemporary.  Maiiotti  however,  in 
his  '  Lettere  Pittoriche  Perugine,'  states  that  Alunno  was  established 
as  a  painter  at  Foligno  as  early  as  1460,  and  that  he  painted  at  least 
two  years  before  that  date,  He  was  a  native  of  Foligno,  and  his  works 
are  signed  '  Opus  Nioolai  Fulginatis,'  or  '  Nioolai  Fulginatis  Opus ;' 
but  there  was  a  Niccolo  Deliberatore,  likewise  of  Foligno,  and  there- 
fore all  the  works  with  this  signature  may  not  be  by  Alunno. 

His  chief  works  were  in  a  chapel  of  the  cathedral  of  Assisi,  of  which 
there  is  now  scarcely  a  trace  left ;  Yasari  speaks  of  a  Piet&  as  a  part, 
with  two  angels  bearing  torches,  and  weeping  so  naturally^  that  in  his 
opinion  no  painter  could  have  done  them  much  better.  Besides  which 
Yasari  mentions  as  capital  works,  a  Nativity,  in  the  church  of  Sant' 
Agostino,  at  Foligno ;  an  altar-piece  for  San  Francesco,  and  another 
for  the  high  altar  of  the  cathedral  of  Assisi.  There  is  still  at  Foligno, 
over  a  side  altar  of  the  church  of  San  Nicool6,  a  picture  of  that  saint 
and  the  infant  Christ,  which  was  painted  by  Alunno  in  1492 :  it  had 
formerly  a  predella,  or  a  long  picture  in  various  compartments,  which 
served  it  orig^nsJiy  as  a  base,  according  to  the  old  Italian  custom  with 
altar-pieces ;  but  being  one  of  the  paintings  which  the  French  thought 
fit  to  send  to  Paris,  it  was  returned  at  the  general  restoration  of  the 
plundered  works  of  art,  without  its  predeUa,  which  is  now  in  the 
gallery  of  the  Louvre.  It  contains  six  pictures,  one  of  which  is  an 
allegorical  piece,  of  two  angels  holding  a  scroll,  upon  which  are  written 
some  verses  which  are  legible  with  dMculty,  celebrating  the  abilities 
of  Alunno,  and  the  generosity  of  a  lady  of  the  name  of  firessida.  The 
other  five  pictures  are  from  tiie  life  of  Christ  They  are  drawn  in  a 
dry  and  meagre  style,  and  are  very  brown  in  celouring,  and  have 
strong  oontrastiDg  Ughts ;  but  they  have  much  expression,  and  are 
executed  with  facility.  Alunno  excelled  in  expression ;  he  was  in  the 
habit,  in  his  large  pictures,  of  painting  the  heads  from  the  life,  which 
gave  them  a  truth  and  reality  not  found  in  the  works  of  many  of  his 
contemporaries.  The  period  of  his  death  is  not  known,  but  he  painted 
after  1500 ;  he  painted  in  the  old  manner  in  water-colours,  or  k  tem- 
pera. Alunno  painted  also  some  standards  used  in  religious  proces- 
sions; they  are  called.  GonfSaloni  There  is  still  extant  a  gonfalone 
of  this  description  by  him,  made  of  very  fine  canvass,  in  the  church 
of  Santa  Maria  Nuova,  at  Perugia,  with  the  inscription — **  Societas 
Annunciata  fecit  fieri  hoc  opus,  1466.*' 

(Yasari,  Viie  de*  PiUori^  &c. ;  Lanzi,  Sloria  PiUoriea,  &o. ;  Rumohr, 
ItalienUche  ForsckvmgeiL) 

ALURED,  ALRED,  or  ALFRED,  of  Beverley,  an  English  historian, 
who  lived  in  the  12th  century.  He  is  the  author  of  an  Epitome  of 
British  History,  from  the  time  of  the  fabulous  Brutus  to  the  29th  year 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  L,  which  Thomas  Heame  published  at  Oxford 
in  1716,  under  the  title  of  '  The  Annals  of  Alnred  of  Beverley.'  It 
ia  written  in  a  Latin  style  remarkable  for  its  correctness,  considering 
the  age  in  which  the  author  lived :  and  more  attention  appears  to  be 
paid  in  it  to  the  dates  of  the  events  recorded  than  in  most  of  our 
ancient  chronidesi  It  exhibits  however  in  many  places  so  strong  a 
resemblance  to  the  similar  work  which  bears  the  name  of  Geoffrey  of 
Konmouth,  that  Leland,  and  others  after  him,  have  considered  it  to 
be  merely  an  abridgment  of  Qeoffrey's  work.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
would  rather  seem  that  Alured's  History  was  really  published  before 
that  of  Qeo&ey,  so  that,  where  they  agree  in  expression,'the  plagiarism 
or  copying  ought  probably  to  be  charged  upon  the  latter.  G^flErey's 
work  has  always  been  regarded  as  principally  a  translation  from  a 
British  or  Aimoric  original ;  and  he  and  Alured  may  have  drawn  their 
information,  to  a  considerable  extent^  from  the  same  sources.  Of  the 
penonal  history  o£  Alured,  the  little  that  has  been  handed  down  rests 
entirely  on  the  worthless  authority  of  Bale,  in  his  '  lUustrium  Magnso 
Bntanniso  Scriptorum  Gatalogus,  a  Japheto,  per  8620  Annos.*  He  is 
said  to  have  been  bom  in  the  town  of  Beverley,  in  Yorkshire ;  to  have 
received  his  education  at  Cambridge,  where  he  became  distingmshed 
for  his  skin  in  divinity,  as  well  as  in  various  branches  of  profane 
learning ;  and  having  afterwards  turned  secular  priest^  to  have  been 
made  one  of  the  canons  and  treasurer  of  the  church  of  Stw  John  in 
hl9  native  town.  His  death  is  conjectured  to  have  taken  place  in 
1129,  the  year  iu  which  his  annals  terminate.  Bale  makes  him  the 
author  of  many  other  works;  but  the  catalogue  appears  to  be  manu- 
factured by  the  process  of  representing  each  of  the  books  of  his  annals 
a«  a  distinct  treatise.  Among  the  works  that  have  been  attributed  to 
Alured  ia  a  History  of  St.  John  of  Beverley ;  which  the  writer  of  his 
life  in  the  'Biographia  Britannica'  considers  to  be  a  collection  of 
charters  and  other  records  respecting  that  ecclesiastical  foundation 
■till  preserved  among  the  Cottonian  manuscripts  in  the  British 
MoMom.    Bat  for  the  opinion  that  this  collection  is  the  history  said 


to  have  been  written  by  Alured,  there  do  not  appear  to  be  sufficient 
grounds. 

ALYARADO,  PEDRO  DE,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
companions  of  Heman  Cortes  in  the  conquest  of  Mexico.  He  was 
bom  at  Badajoz  iu  Spanish  Estremadura  at  the  close  of  tiie  16th  cen- 
tury. HiB  father  was  a  knight  of  the  order  of  St  James,  and  had  the 
'  Encomienda'  of  Lobon  in  that  province.  Pedro  was  one  of  many 
sons.  Having,  with  four  or  five  of  his  brothers,  crossed  the  Atlautic, 
he  was  at  Cuba  in  1518,  and  was  appointed  to  one  of  three  vessels 
fitted  out  by  Yelasquez,  the  governor,  for  exploring  the  American 
coast,  under  the  command  of  G^ijalva.  After  touching  at  the  island 
of  Cozumel  (or  Acosamil,  the  '  Isle  of  Swallows'),  and  several  places 
in  Yucatan,  they  sailed  up  the  rivers  Tabasco  and  de  Banderaa.  They 
were  so  much  pleased  with  the  appearance  of  the  country,  the  culti- 
vation of  the  fields  and  indosures,  the  beauty  of  the  Indian  edifices, 
and  the  signs  of  oivili«iation,  that  Grijalvi  gave  it  the  name  of  New 
Spain.  Here  the  Spaniards  first  heard  of  Montezuma  and  his  exten- 
sive empireu  Alvarado  was  despatched  to  Cuba  with  a  report  of  the 
regions  which  they  had  explored;  and  all  the  gold  which  they  had 
collected.  As  Grijalva,  by  his  instructions,  was  strictiy  forbidden  to 
colonise,  he  continued  his  course  along  the  ooast^  visiting  several  points 
and  collecting  more  treasure. 

In  Febraary  1519  Cortes  sailed  from  Havanna  with  11  vesseb ;  his 
force  amounted  to  ,508  officers  and  soldiers,  and  109  seamen  and 
artificers.  Alvarado  had  command  of  one  of  the  vessels,  and  four 
of  his  brothers  embarked  with  him.  The  fieet  was  separated  by  a 
storm,  and  Alvarado  arrived  at  Cozumel,  the  appointed  rendezvous, 
three  days  before  the  rest.  Cortes  here  reviewed  his  little  army,  held 
council  with  his  eleven  captains,  and  prepared  for  immediate  service. 

As  Alvarado,  although  eminently  distinguished  in  this  campaign, 
was  only  a  secondary  personage,  the  main  events  of  it  belong  to  the 
biography  of  Cortes,  but  we  occasionally  fidl  upon  individual  traits 
of  a  marked  character  peculiarly  his  own,  and  whidi,  painting  to  the 
life  the  Spanish  soldier  of  the  age  of  Charles  Y.,  deserve  a  briet 
record.  In  the  first  voyage  with  Grijalva  he  entered  alone  the  river 
Papaloava,  and  trusting  himself  among  the  natives,  who  were  in  that 
quarter  of  doubtful  temper,  obtained  from  them  fish,  fruits,  and  other 
supplies.  Gr\jalva  reprimanded  him  for  running  into  danger ;  but  the 
sailors,  admiring  his  intrepidity,  gave  the  river  the  name  of  the  young 
officer,  which  it  still  retains — El  Rio  Alvarado,  the  mouth  of  which 
i»  about  forty  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Yera  Cruz.  The  estimation 
in  which  he  was  held  by  Cortes  ia  attested  by  the  unbounded  con- 
fidence which  he  reposed  in  him.  At  the  fight  of  Tabasco,  the  great 
battie  of  Otumba,  and  the  final  reduction  of  the  capital  dty  after  many 
and  great  diffici:dties,  dangers,  and  reverses,  Alvarada  was  intrusted 
with  the  most  important  operations,  and  mainly  contributed  to  success. 
When  the  shrewd  vigilance  of  Cortes  prompted  him  to  oppose  per- 
sonally any  interruption  to  his  great  deBign<— for  the  envious  spirit 
of  Yelasquez,  the  governor  of  Cuba,  caused  him  frequent  anxiety  and 
trouble— on  aJl  such  occasions  he  left  the  command  with  Alvarado,  who 
discharged  his  duties  with  unswerving  fidelity. 

When  Cortes  was  called  away  to  meet  Narvaezy  who  had'  been  sent 
by  the  governor  of  Cuba,  with  a  force  very  superior  to  his  own,  to 
dispossess  him  of  his  command,  he  left  the  dty  and  the  royal  captive 
in  Alvarado's  charge,  with  a  force  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  men,  accord- 
ing to  Herrera,  but  by  Solis  stated  not  to  have  exceeded  eighty.  During 
the  absence  of  the  chief  a  dangerous  commotion  took  place  in  the 
capital,  and  when  Alvarado  sent  messengers  to  tell  Cortes  that  he  was 
hard  pressed  by  the  Mexicans,  Montezuma  sent  with  them  others  to 
say  that  he  could  not  restrain  the  fury  of  his  subjects,  but  that  he 
was  well  content  in  the  hands  of  Alvarado,  and  had  no  desire  to  be 
separated  from  him. 

Las  Casas  charges  Alvarado  with  an  atrocious  attack  upon  the 
Mexicans  for  the  purpose  of  plunder ;  but  Herrera  and  SoUs  assure 
us  that  a  plot  was  laid  for  the  massacre  of  the  Spaniards,  and  that 
Alvarado  kept  the  whole  Mexican  population  at  bay  with  his  smaU 
band  until  the  return  of  Cortes  from  his  victory  over  Narvaez,  and 
with  the  troops  of  that  captain  incorporated  with  his  own.  In  the 
valuable  series  of  original  memoirs  published  at  Paris  by  Mens. 
Temaux-Compans,  there  are  statements  by  native  Mexican  authors, 
contemporary  and  other,  which  increase  the  difficulty  of  coming  to  a 
satisfactory  decision  on  many  points  of  the  conquest  of  Mexico. 

Alvarado  was  in  every  fight  until  the  final  reduction  of  Mexico. 
Afterwards,  in  1523,  he  was  sent  wil^  800  foot,  160  horse,  and  four 

g'eces  of  cannon,  with  some  Mexican  auxiliaries,  against  the  tribes  of 
idians  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  in  the  direction  of  Guatemala.  He 
reduced  the  provinces  of  Zacatulan,  Teooantepeo  (now  Tehuantepec), 
Soconusoo,  and  Utiatlan.  In  a  conflict  at  Cayaoati  on  ti^e  coast  of 
the  Pacific,  where  the  Indians  fought  with  great  courage^  Alvarado 
was  lamed  in  one  of  his  legs  by  an  arrow,  and  it  was  ever  after  three 
inches  shorter  than  the  other.  Having  beaten  off  all  opponents,  he 
passed  on  to  Guatemala^  called  l^  the  natives  Quahtemalhm,  and  on 
the  border  of  the  Lake  Atitian  took  some  Indian  prisoners.  He  sent 
them  to  their  diiefs  with  overtures  of  peace.  The  chiefs  answered 
that  they  had  never  been  conquered,  but  since  he  behaved  so  bravely, 
they  were  willing  to  be  his  finends ;  accordingly  thdr  chiefs  came, 
touched  his  hands^  and  remained  peaceable.  As  he  proceeded,  all  the 
people  round  the  lake  brought   him  presents,  and  anuranoez  or 
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frieodBhip  were  reciprooated.  He  then  fotmded  a  city,  which  he  called 
Santiago  de  loe  Caballeroe  (now  Qoatemala  la  Vieja),  with  a  church  of 
the  same  name,  and  Cortcw  sent  him  200  Spaniards  to  increase  its 
popolation.  Alvaiado  also  sent  his  brother  Diego  to  form  a  settle- 
ment  in  Tecnltrsn,  whieh  he  called  San  Joige,  and  he  then  established 
a  port  on  the  Ftadfic,  fifteen  leagues  from  the  city  of  Santiago,  which 
he  called  Puerto  de  la  Posesion.  He  then  embarked  for  Spam,  where 
he  was  reoeired  with  a  distinction  worthy  of  his  fame.  The  Emperor 
Charles  V.,  on  his  landing,  desired  he  would  go  post  haste  to  court 
In  acknowledgment  of  his  sernces^  Alyarado  obtained  the  govemor- 
phip  of  Guatemala,  and  all  the  gold  and  valuables  which  he  had 
brought  were  dedared  his  own.  Daring  this  visit  he  formed  a  matri- 
monial allianoe  with  Dofia  Beatris  de  la  Cueva,  a  lady  of  an  ancient 
and  noble  Spanish  house,  from  which  the  dukes  of  iJbuquerque  are 
descended,  and  shortly  afterwards  he  returned  witii  a  numerous  band 
of  knights^  gentlemen,  kinsmen,  and  friends,  to  Guatemala,  which 
speedily  beoune  a  handsome  and  prosperous  city ;  and  the  province, 
says  Herrera,  flourished  while  he  had  the  command  of  it  ('  Dea'  4, 
lib.  2,  cap.  8.) 

Great  enterprises  were  still  in  prosecution  in  South  America  under 
Pizarro  and  Almagro,  who  had  gained  possession  of  Peru,  and  pro- 
jected the  conquest  of  Chili.  Alvarado  was  not  of  a  temper  to  be 
idle  while  others  were  in  arms.  Quito  with  its  rich  dty  was  not 
considered  within  the  boundaiy  of  Pisarro's  command ;  and  Alvarado, 
having  authori<j  from  the  Emperor  Charles  to  extend  his  discoveries, 
but  with  special  caution  not  to  interfere  with  the  conquests  of  other 
captains,  determined  to  go  thither.  After  sending  one  of  his  officers, 
Garcia  de  Holgnin,  who  had  signalised  himself  in  the  Mexican  cam- 

£  signs,  to  reconnoitre,  and  receiving  from  him  encouraging  aooounts, 
e  embarked  on  the  Pacific  with  500  soldiers,  227  of  whom  were 
horsemen,  with  an  intention  to  land  at  Puerto  Viejo ;  but  the  voyage 
beiog  unpropitious,  and  a  mortality  spreading  among  the  horses,  he 
landed  at  a  bay  called  Bahia  de  los  Cacaques,  near  Cape  San  Francisco, 
sending  cm  at  the  same  time  his  pilots  Juan  Femandes,  to  ascertain 
the  limits  of  Pixanro's  govenmient,  on  which  he  dedarad  he  had  no 
wish  to  intrud&  From  Caraques  he  marched  into  the  interior,  and 
with  a  courage  and  perseverance  almost  without  a  parallel,  which  may 
be  read  with  interest  in  the  'Decads'  of  Herrera,  he  reached  the 
country  he  was  in  quest  of.  Notwithstanding  all  his  care  (for  he  set 
an  example  to  the  hardiest  of  his  men  by  frequently  dismounting  his 
horse  and  placing  a  sick  man  upon  it),  he  lost  in  the  morasses  near 
the  coast  and  in  the  snows  of  the  Andes  seventy-nine  of  his  soldiers ; 
six  Spanish  women  also  who  accompanied  them  perilled,  and  many 
horses.  On  ascending  the  Andes,  Alvarado  learnt  that  an  armed 
force  under  Almagro  was  in  readiness  to  meet  him.  He  took  some  of 
their  scouts,  treated  them  well,  and  sent  them  back,  with  a  civil 
message  that  he  did  not  come  to  breed  disturbances,  but  only  to  dis- 
cover, under  the  royal  commission,  new  lands  along  the  South  Sea, 
and  that  he  was  ready  to  meet  them  on  friendly  terms.  They  met  at 
Riobamba,  on  the  plam  of  that  name,  and  it  was  adjusted  that  Alva- 
rado shoidd  relinquish  his  project,  leave  sudi  of  his  followers  as  were 
willing  to  remain,  together  with  all  the  vessels  except  those  neceseaiy 
for  his  return,  and  receive  120,000  castellanos,  or  pieces  of  eight,  as 
an  indemnification  for  his  outlay  and  losses.  This  he  did,  as  he 
affirmed,  to  avoid  injuiy  to  his  sovereign,  and  the  evils  of  civil  war- 
fare. Pizarrq  came  up  with  an  additional  force,  but  being  informed 
of  what  had  taken  place,  the  affur  ended  with  lively  rejoidngs,  and 
Alvarado  departed  with  valuable  presents. 

His  renown  spreading  throughout  the  Spanish  possessions,  he  was 
called  to  Honduras  to  hdp  the  setUers  out  of  some  difficultiesi  He 
was  received  with  great  joy,  and  the  government  was  resigned  into 
his  bands.  He  founded  there  a  town,  whidi  he  called  'Graoias  a 
Dies,"  because  his  men,  having  suffered  much  in  travelling  over 
barren  mountains,  exclaimed,  when  they  reached  that  place,  *'  Thanks 
to  God,  we  are  come  into  a  good  land."  He  also  formed  another 
settiement^  which  he  called  Sem  Juan  de  Puerto  de  Caballos,  in  the 
Bay  of  Honduras. 

Ferdinand  Pizairo  having,  in  1584,  gone  to  Spain  with  a  great 
amount  of  treasure  from  Peru,  and  represented  among  otiier  things 
the  circumstances  of  Alvarado*s  expedition  to  Quito,  the  emperor 
had  declared  it  an  entire  contravention  of  his  orders,  and  expressed 
great  indignation.  He.had  sent  out  orders  for  Alvarado's  arrest^  and 
it  was  on  this  account^  it  is  said,  that  he  so  readily  answered  the 
call  to  go  to  Honduraa  The  afiEidrs  of  that  district  being  brought 
into  good  order,  Alvarado  resolved  to  visit  Spain  a  second  time.  He 
embarked  with  his  wife  at  the  port  of  TruxUio  in  Honduras  Bay,  on 
board  a  caravel  bound  for  Havanna,  and  thence  proceeded  to  his 
destination.  He  found  means^  by  his  axguments^  or  by  the  influence 
of  his  friends,  so  to  soften  the  Emperor,  that  not  only  his  dis- 
obedience was  overlooked,  but  his  govenmient  was  enlaxged  with  the 
addition  of  the  province  of  Honduras  to  that  of  Guatemala.  He 
returned  with  his  wife,  and  landed  at  Puiffto  de  Caballos.  Honduras 
was  again  in  great  disorder,  but  he  restored  it  to  order,  and  "from 
that  time,"  says  Herrera,  "Honduras,  which  had  been  continually 
troubled  with  broils  and  suffered  great  oppression,  was  peaceable 
under  the  government  of  Alvarado."  These  matters  bemg  adjusted,  he 
proceeded  to  Guatemala,  and  set  about  new  discoveries.  He  equipped 
a  fleet  of  twdve  large  ships  and  two  row-galleyi^  one  of  twenty,  the 


other  of  thirteen  benches,  and  embari:ed  at  El  Puerto  de  la  Posesion, 
with  800  soldiers,  150  horses,  and  a  considerable  retinue  of  lodiaos. 
He  sailed  along  the  coast,  but,  the  weather  bdng  very  unfavourable, 
put  into  the  port  of  Los  Pueblos  de  Avalos  on  the  coast  of  Hiohoacao. 
At  this  period  (1541)  the  Chiehimecas  of  New  Galicia,  a  brave  race 
of  men,  frx>m  whom,  according  to  Clavigero,  the  TUscalans,  allies  of 
Cortes,  were  descended,  had  revolted.    Oziate  had  marched  against 
them,  and  been  worsted :  hearing  that  Alvarado  was  on  the  coast,  he 
sent  him  advices  of  what  had  happened.      Alvarado  immediately 
landed  at  Los  Pueblos  with  a  part  of  his  horse  and  foot,  crossed  in  a 
night  and  a  day  the  morass  of  Tonala,  generally  reckoned  a  three 
days'  maidi,  and  on  reaching  the  encampment  of  the  Spaniards,  l^eld 
a  consultation  with  the  officers.    The  Indians  had  withdrawn,  and 
fortified  themselves  ou  the  mountain  tops  in  a  position  difficult  of 
access :  they  were  numerous,  obstinate,  hardy,  expert  bowmen,  and 
very  dexterous  in  the  use  of  the  javelin.    The  Spaniards  and  their 
Indian  allies  attacked  them  with  vigour,  but  were  repulsed  and  driven 
back  to  the  plain.    The  Indians  foUowed  in  great  numbers,  and  the 
ground  being  marshy  and  unfit  for  cavalry  operations,  the  Spaniards 
continued  their  retreat  to  a  river,  which  they  forded;  but  the  farther 
bank  was  so  steep,  that  the  troopers  were  compelled  to  dismount  and 
lead  their  horses  up  it.    Alvarado  stayed,  as  usual,  to  bring  up  the 
rear :  a  horse  climbing  the  bank  alipped,  and  fell  upon  him.    As  he 
was  in  armour,  the  weight  of  the  animal  crushed  his  breast  so  aeverelj 
that  he  died  in  three  diays.    His  death  put  a  stop  to  the  expedition. 

(Herrera,  Si$toria  Cfaural  de  lot  (ktMlcMoai  Ac ;  Solis,  ComqwUstade 
Mexico;  Humboldt,  PoUUoal  JBuay  on  New  Spain;  HxMknre  da 
OhidiinUqiuet  pear  Don  Fernando  de  Alva  Ixtlilxochiti,  public  en 
Fran^ais  par  H.  Temanx-Compans,  Paris,  1840.) 

ALVAREZ,  FRANCISCO,  was  mass  priest  and  chaplain  to  Dom 
Manuel,  king  of  Portugal,  about  the  year  1515.  He  was  a  native  of 
Coimbra,  and  at  that  time  advanced  in  life.  (Damiam  de  Goes  calls 
him  ^senex  moribus  inoulpatis.")  Of  his  early  history  nothing  is 
known.  In  the  year  above  mentioned  Alvarea  was  appointed  by  the 
king  to  accompany  Dnarte  Galvam  on  a  mission  to  the  Negus  of 
Abyssinia,  or  as  he  was  at  that  time  called  by  the  Portuguese,  'ho 
Prrate  Joam.'  The  mission,  along  with  the  Armenian,  Mattbeos,  who 
had  visited  Portugal  aa  ambassador  from  the  Negus,  arrived  at  Goa 
in  1516 ;  but  Lopo  Scares,  who  was  at  that  time  governor  of  the 
Portuguese  possessions  in  India,  detained  it  there  under  various  pre- 
tences. After  the  death  of  Soorez,  his  successor,  Diogo  Lopes  de 
Sequdra,  undertook  to  accompany  the  mission  in  person  to  the  Red 
^ea.  The  expedition  reached  Massua  on  the  16th  of  April,  152a 
Dnarte  Galvam  died  a  few  days  previoudy  at  the  island  of  Camaran, 
and  Rodrigo  de  Lima  was  nominated  to  proceed  to  the  court  of 
Abyssinia  in  his  stead,  by  De  Sequeira,  who  said  to  the  new  ambas- 
sador, "  Dom  Rodrigo,  I  do  not  send  Father  Frandsoo  Alvares  with 
you,  but  yon  with  him,  and  you  are  to  do  nothing  without  hisadvio&* 

The  miadon  was  detained  in  Abyssinia  till  Apnl  25, 1526,  on  which 
day  it  sailed  from  Massua  on  its  return.  Alvarea  had  gained  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Negus  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  was  accredited  by  him 
as  the  envoy  to  the  Pope,  along  with  a  native  Abyssinian,  whom  be 
calls  at  first  Zagajabo,  and  afterwards  (poedbly  a  title)  Lioacante.  The 
mission  sailed  to  Caxianor,  and  thence  to  Ltsbon,  where  it  arrived  on 
the  25th  of  July,  1527.  Dom  Joam  III,  who  Had  succeeded  his  father 
on  the  throne  of  Portugd  in  1521,  was  in  no  hurry  to  forward  the 
Abyssinian  ambassador  and  Alvarez  to  Rome.  The  former,  in  spite  of 
his  urgent  remonstrances,  was  detained  in  Portugal  till  1539 ;  but 
Alvares  was  sent  in  1583  to  Clement  VIL,  into  whose  hands  he 
delivered  his  credentials  in  the  Januaiy  of  that  year,  at  Bologna,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Emperor  Chaiies  Y.  Of  the  year  of  Alvarez's 
death  no  mention  is  made  by  any  contemporary  and  trustworthy 
author,  but  Goes,  in  a  memorial  addressed  to  Paul  III4  and  dated 
at  Louvaine^  Sept.  1, 1540,  speaks  of  him  in  a  way  that  leads  us  to 
infer  that  he  was  then  dead. 

According  to  Ramumo,  Ludolf,  and  Leon  Pindlo,  Alvares  compiled 
an  *  Itinerary'  of  the  misdon  in  five  books,  whidi  was  never  {tinted. 
The  book  entitled  'Ho  Preste  Joam  das  Indjas:  Verdadera  Infor- 
ma9am  das  Terras  do  Preste  Joam,'  printed  *  in  the  house  of  Luis 
Rodrigues,'  publisher  to  the  King  of  Portugd,  in  October,  1540,  oon- 
sists  merdy  of  extracts  from  the  larger  w(»k.  Ramudo  procured 
from  Damiam  de  Goes  another  imperfect  copy  of  Alvarea's  work, 
which  he  represents  as  diffoiing  materially  from  that  published  in 
Portugal.  Both,  hesaya^  were  in  the  highest  degree  mutilated  and 
corrupt.  The  'Journey  in  Ethiopia,'  by  Francisco  Alvares,  in  Ramn- 
do's  collection  (first  edition,  1560),  is  compiled  from  these  two 
abridgments.  What  became  of  the  origind  '  Itinerary '  does  not 
appear.  Goes  says  that  Paulus  Jovius  had  undertaken  to  translatd  it 
into  Latin,  and  posdbly  it  may  have  fallen  into  his  haadsi 

Ramudo's  compilation  consists  of  149  chapters ;  the  book  published 
in  Portugd  in  1540  contains  141  chapters,  whidi  bring  down  tlie 
narrative  to  the  departure  of  the  misdon  from  Massua  on  its  return  ; 
and  nine  additional  chapters  narrating  its  return  to  Portugal,  and  ita 
reception  there,  which  correspond  pr^ty  dosdy  with  the  last  eight 
chapters  of  Ramudo.  The  main  difference  between  the  Portugueaa 
and  Italian  versions  consists  in  the  additional  matter  contained  in 
some  of  Ramuaio's  chapters.  The  Italian  has  added  •  little  to  the 
infbimation  respecti&g  Abyssinia  given  in  the  Portuguese  edition,  bat 
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he  has  inserted  eome  digreaaionB  which  throw  important  light  on  the 
history  of  the  early  discoYeriei  under  the  auspices  of  the  kings  of 
Portugal.  The  names  of  places  in  Abyssinia  are  written  in  the  Portu- 
guese version  in  a  manner  that  corresponds  pretty  closely  with  that 
adopted  by  the  most  recent  and  accurate  Oriental  scholars:  in 
Bamusio's  Tersion  they  are  much  disfigured. 

The  extracts  from  the  'Itinerary*  have  been  made  in  a  manner 
which  fully  justifies  the  hardi  terms  In  which  Kamusio  spealcs  of 
them.  They  contain  a  good  deal  of  the  transaotioDS  of  1521,  very 
little  of  those  of  1524,  and  a  good  deal  of  those  of  1526.  They  con- 
vey some  valuable  information  relative  to  the  histoiy  and  constitution 
of  the  Abyssinian  government^  and  some  pregnant  hints  respecting 
the  geography  of  the  country.  The  style  of  the  Portuguese  version 
evinces  a  manly  and  judicious  spirit^  that  leads  us  to  regret  the  loss 
of  the  entire  work.  A  search  in  thd  archives  of  Portugal,  or  the 
Ubrary  of  the  Vatican,  might  le!\d  to  its  reooveiy. 

(Leon  Pinello,  Epitome  de  la  BxblioUea  Ortenial  y  OeeidetUal,  foL 
Madrid,  17S7 ;  Damiam  de  Goes,  Fides,  Bdigio,  Moresque  JBthiopum, 
kc,  Paris,  1541 ;  Bamusio,  Viaggi  e  Naviaatione,  foL  Venice,  1618 ; 
ffo  Preste  Joam  das  Indias,  Verdadera  Informapam  das  Terras  do 
Preste  Joam  seffundo  vio  e  escreveo  ho  Padre  Francisco  Alvarez,  Oapd- 
lam  del  Bey  nosso  Senhw,  Impresso  em  Casa  da  Luis  Rodriquez 
Livreiro  de  sua  AUeza,  foL  1540.) 

ALVAREZ,  DON  JOS£,  a  very  distinguished  Spanish  sculptor, 
and  one  of  the  most  eminent  artists  of  the  19th  century,  was  bom  at 
Priego,  in  the  province  of  Cordova,  in  1768.  HIb  father  was  a  stone- 
mason, and  Alvarez's  youth  was  spent  as  a  labourer,  in  that  business, 
as  his  father  was  too  poor  to  support  him  otherwise.  He  however 
evinced  an  ability  for  sculpture  at  an  early  period,  and  employed  what 
time  he  could  spare  from  his  daily  labour  with  a  view  to  eiducate  him- 
self as  a  sculptor.  In  his  twentieth  year  he  made  such  progress  as  to 
obtain  admission  into  the  academy  of  Granada,  in  which  he  soon 
distinguished  himself  for  his  ability  in  modelling.  A  lion  destroying 
a  serpent,  which  ho  made  for  a  fountain  at  Priego,  obtained  for  him 
the  patronage  of  Don  Antonio  de  Gongora,  the  bishop  of  Cordova, 
the  founder  of  the  academy  of  that  place,  who  took  Alvarea  into  his 
house,  and  caused  him  to  be  elected  a  member  of  the  academy.  Not* 
withstanding  his  proficiency  however,  in  1704  he  left  Cordova  and 
entered  as  a  student  into  the  academy  of  San  Fernando  at  Madrid,  of 
which  as  'the  Andalusian' he  soon  became  the  most  distingiushed 
student.  He  obtained  the  first  prize  of  the  academy,  for  a  basso- 
rilievo  of  the  procession  of  Ferdinand  L  and  his  sons  carrying  bare- 
footed the  miraculously  disoovered  body  of  Si  Isidore  to  iixe  church 
of  San  Juan  de  Leon. 

In  1799  he  was  granted  a  penmen  of  12,000  reals  by  Charles  IV.  to 
enable  him  to  prosecute  his  studies  in  Paris  and  in  Rome.  In  Pkris 
he  paid  great  attention  to  anatomy,  and  studied  in  the  public  dissect- 
ing-rooms ;  and  he  gained  there  additional  academical  honours.  He 
obtained  the  second  great  prize  in  sculpture  awarded  by  the  Institute. 
Alvarez  was  a  devoted  admirer  of  the  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon 
which  Ghoiseul  Gouffier  had  brought  to  Paris  from  Constantinople ; 
he  made  many  drawings  of  them,  and  hb  improved  taste  was  manifest 
in  a  statue  of  Ganymede,  which  he  made  in  1804,  and  by  which  he 
acquired  the  reputation  of  one  of  the  first  of  modem  sculptors. 
Napoleon  L,  then  emperor,  paid  two  visits  to  the  studio  of  Alvarez, 
and  presented  him  with  a  gold  medal  of  the  value  of  500  fintncs. 
Notwithstanding  this  personal  honour,  Napoleon's  after-conduct 
rsgarding  Spain  excited  in  Alvarez  an  invincible  aversion  to  him ;  he 
would  never  model  his  bust,  and  when  Joseph  Bonaparte  was  pro- 
claimed EJng  of  Spain,  Alvarez,  then  at  Rome,  was  imprisoned  in  the 
castle  of  Sth  Angelo  for  refusing,  as  a  pensioner  of  the  Spanii^  govern- 
ment, to  take  the  oath  of  aU^iance  to  the  new  king;  he  was  however 
released  shortly  afterwards.  After  the  completion  of  his  statue  of 
Ganymedei,  Alvarez's  pension  was  increased  to  28,000  reals,  and  he 
left  Paris  for  Rome,  where  he  thenceforth  chiefly  resided.  In  Rome 
he  executed  or  modelled  many  much-admired  works,  the  best  of  which 
was  a  group  of  Antilochus  snd  Memnon  in  1818,  for  which  he  was 
nominated  court-sculptor  by  Ferdinand  VII.,  who  comnussioned  him  : 
to  execute  the  group  in  marble :  it  is  now  in  Madrid. 

In  1825  he  was  appointed  principal  sculptor  to  tiie  king  of  Spain, 
and  was  decorated  with  the  cross  of  Civil  Merit.  In  1826  he  visited 
Madrid  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  the  best  statues  and  other  sculp- 
tures in  the  king's  palaces  to  be  placed  together  in  the  museum  of  the 
Prado ;  but  he  died  within  twelve  months  of  his  arrival,  in  the  60th 
vear  of  his  age.  From  his  ofiioe,  the  circumstances  connected  with 
his  death,  and  the  honourable  commision  about  which  he  was  engsged, 
it  is  evident  that  the  reports  which  appeared  iu  the  French  newspapers 
at  the  time  of  his  death  about  his  extreme  poverty  bordering  upon 
destitution  must  be  false.  There  are  many  of  his  works  at  Madrid ; 
several  from  ancient  mythology,  some  full-length  statues,  and  a  few 
huats.  Busts  he  did  not  willingly  model,  but  the  few  he  did  are 
reputed  excellent  likenesses,  and  among  them  are  those  of  Rossini, 
the  composer,  and  Cean  Bermudez,  the  author  of  the  '  Dictionary  of 
Spanish  Artists.' 

It  ]a  generally  admitted  that  Alvarez  excelled  in  many  qualities  of 
a  high  order — ^in  invention,  in  expression,  and  In  design ;  and  he  is  by 
his  admiren  compared  with  Canova.  That  he  is  less  generally  known 
than  many  of  his  mors  fortonate  or  more  renowned  contemporaries,  I 
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is  probably  more  owing  to  an  ignorance  of  his  works  than  to  their, 
inferiority.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  of  the 
Academy  of  St.  Luke  of  Rome,  aud  of  the  academies  of  Carrara  and 
Naples.  He  left  three  sons,  who  were  allowed  to  retain  a  portion  of 
their  father's  pension.  The  eldest,  who  promised  to  be  a  sculptor  of 
ability,  died  at  Bui^gos  in  1830,  in  his  25th  year. 

There  was  another  distinguished  Spanish  sculptor  of  this  name, 
Don  Manuel  Alvarez,  who  was  bom  at  Salamanca  in  1727.  After 
acquiring  the  rudiments  of  his  art  with  two  sculptors  of  Salamanca 
he  repaired  to  Madrid,  and  became  the  pupil  of  Don  Felipe  de  Castro, 
the  king's  sculptor,  whom  he  assisted  in  many  of  his  works.  He 
obtained  the  first  prize  of  the  academy  of  San  Fernando  in  1754,  by 
which  he  was  entitled  to  study  in  Rome,  with  a  pension  from  the 
Spanish  government ;  but  he  declined  the  advantage  on  account  of 
the  weak  state  of  his  health.  In  1757  he  was  electod  a  member,  in 
1762*  Vioe-Dhrector,  in  1786  Director  of  the  Academy  of  San  Fer- 
nando ;  and  in  1794  sculptor  to  the  king.  He  died  in  1797,  generally 
regretted,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age.  His  statues  and  busts  are  very 
numerous  in  the  churches,  palaces,  and  monasteries  of  Spain,  espe- 
cially at  Salamanca,  Toledo,  Zaragoza,  and  Madrid.  Alvarez  was 
commonly  called  by  his  fellow  artists  £1  Griego,  or  'the  Grfek,'  on 
account  of  the  purity  and  vigour  of  his  design,  and  his  accuracy  of 
execution — a  great  compliment. 

(Archive  fur  Oeschichte,  &c.,  1829,  No.  16  ;  Seminario  Pintoresco 
Espaiiol,  No.  52 ;  Cean  Bermudez,  JDiccionario  Historico  de  los  m<u 
Ilustres  Profesores  de  las  Bellas  Artes  en  Espafia.) 

ALYATTES,  a  king  of  Lydia,  the  father  of  Croosus,  who  seems  to  have 
been  some  time  associated  with  him  in  the  government ;  he  died  about 
&a  562,  after  a  reign  of  fifty-seven  years.  On  his  accession  he  con- 
tinued a  war  with  Miletus,  which  was  left  unfinished  by  Lis  father 
Ludyattes.  In  the  fifth  year  of  the  conflict  a  temple  of  Minerva  was 
burnt  by  him.  Soon  after  he  sent  for  advice  under  sickness  to  the 
oracle  at  Delphi,  but  was  refused  a  response  till  the  temple  was 
restored.  He  rebuilt  the  temple,  recovered  from  his  sickness,  and 
made  peace  with  Miletus.  From  B.O.  590  he  was  engaged  during  five 
years  in  a  war  with  Cyaxares,  king  of  Media,  in  consequence  of 
receiving  some  Scjthians  who  had  offended  that  monarch.  In  the 
course  of  hostilities  Alyattes  expelled  the  CimmerinDs  from  Asia, 
captured  Smyrna,  and  attacked  Clazomems-  A  battle  between  the 
forces  of  the  three  kings  was  interrupted  by  an  eclipse  of  the  sun. 
This  event  led  to  a  peace,  which  was  consummated  by  a  marriage 
between  Axyenis,  the  daughter  of  the  Lydian  king,  and  Astyages,  the 
eon  of  Cyaxares.  The  place  where  the  eclipse  was  seen  is  not  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus;  but  we  may  fairly  conjecture  it  was  in  the 
upper  latitudes  of  Asia  Minor,  and  between  the  Halys  and  the  higher 
waters  of  the  Euphrates.  This  eclipse  was  predicted  by  Thales  of 
Miletus,  but  all  that  the  historian  can  be  made  to  sigmfy  is  that  he 
predicted  the  year. 

Near  the  Lake  Gygsea,  which  lb  a  few  miles  north  of  Sardis,  now 
Sartis,  in  Asia  Minor,  is  still  seen  the  immense  mound  of  earth  which 
was  raised  to  his  memory.  Herodotus,  who  gives  the  firat  account  of 
it  (I  98),  says,  that  the  circuit  round  the  base  was  8800  Greek  feet^ 
and  the  width  2600  feet;  the  height  is  not  given.  It  rested  on  a 
foundation  of  great  stones,  which  are  now  covered  by  the  earth  that 
has  fallen  down ;  but  the  mound  still  retains  its  conical  form,  and 
rises  up  like  a  natural  hill. 

AMADEUS  (ItaL  Amedeo),  the  name  of  nine  sovereigns  of  Savoy. 
Amadetu  I.  was  count  of  Maurienne  in  Savoy ;  it  is  imcertain  whether 
he  survived  his  father,  Humbert  the  Whitehanded,  who  was  living  in 
1080;  but  he  styled  hunself  count  in  an  undated  deed,  and  is  reckoned 
by  historians  among  the  ancestors  of  the  house  of  Savoy.  Amadeus  11, 
was  the'nephew  of  the  preceding,  the  second  son  of  Oddo,  count  ol 
Maurienne,  and  of  Adelaide,  marchioness  of  Susa,  with  whom,  after 
his  father's  death,  he  governed  the  territories,  and  who  siuvived  him. 
He  died  in  1078.  Amadeus  IIL  succeeded  his  father,  Humbert  II., 
in  1108;  joined  in  the  crusade  with  Louis  VIL  of  IVance,  and  died 
in  Cyprus  on  his  return  in  1148.  Amadeus  /F.,  born  in  1197,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Tomaso  L  in  1283 ;  he  considerably  inoressed  his 
possessions,  and  died  in  1258.  His  brother  Peter  was  long  in  England, 
being  unde  to  Eleanor,  queen  of  Henry  III.,  by  whom  he  was  made 
Earl  of  Richmond,  and  built  the  Savoy  palace  in  London.  Amadeus  F., 
bom  in  1249,  succeeded  his  uncle  Fiiippo  in  1285 ;  he  acquired  the 
county  of  Bresse  and  the  district  of  Asti ;  he  died  in  1823. 
Amadeus  VL,  *  the  Green  County'  bom  in  1384,  succeeded  Us  father 
1843 ;  he  defeated  the  French  at  Arbrette  in  1354 ;  he  nearly  doubled 
his  territories  in  Piedmont,  and  extended  them  in  other  directions ; 
he  died  in  1388.  Amadeus  VIL,  'the  Red  Count,'  bom  iu  1860,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  1883 ;  he  acquired  Nice  in  1388,  ax^d  died  in  1891. 
Amadeus  VJIL,  bom  in  1383,  succeeded  his  isAher  1391.  By  the 
extension  of  various  branches  of  his  £Bunily,  whose  possessions  he 
inherited,  he  came  to  rank  among  thegreat  powers  of  !^uropei,  and 
was  created  Duke  of  Savoy,  1416.  He  was  the  legislator  of  his 
dominions,  and  published  a  code  in  1430  called  'Statuta  Sabaudise.' 
In  1434  he  resigned  the  sovereignty,  and  retired  to  a  monastery  at 
Ripaille.  In  1439  he  was  elected  Pope,  and  proclaimed  as  Felix  V. ; 
this  occasioned  a  schism  which  lasted  till  1449,  when  he  resigned  the 
papacy,  and  again  retired  to  Ripaille.  He  died  in  1451.  Amadeus  IX^ 
bom  in  1435,  succeeded  his  &ther  Louifl^  son  of  Amadeus  VUL,  in 
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1465.  After  ft  reign  troubled  by  the  insurrectioiis  of  bia  brothers  he 
died  in  1472.  (For  a  more  detailed  aooount  of  these  sovereigns,  see 
the  Biographical  Dictionary  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffuaion  of  Vtef^ 
KnowUdge.) 

AMADIS  DE  QAULA*  the  hero  of  an  old  romance  of  ohivalry, 
written  in  Spanirii  prose  by  Yasoo  Lobeira,  towai'ds  the  end  of  the 
12th  century.  It  was  afterwards  corrected  and  edited  in  more  modem 
Spanish  by  Qarcia  Ordoftez  of  Montalvo,  about  the  be^pnning  of  the 
16th  century,  and  became  a  very  popular  book  in  Italy  and  France ; 
it  was  translated  into  French  by  B'Herberay,  and  printed  in  1555, 
with  many  additions,  under  the  mis-traosUted  title  of  '  Amadis  dee 
GauleSy'  meaning  France.  In  the  original  Spanish  romance  Qaula  is 
Wales ;  and  the  subject,  characters,  and  localities  are  British.  The 
Btory  alludes  to  fabulous  feats  between  the  WeUh  and  the  English, 
previous  to  those  of  Arthur  and  the  Knights  of  the  Bound  Table; 
tbe  Romans  and  Saxons  are  united  against  the  Prince  of  Qaula  or 
Wales,  and  the  Saxons  are  represented  as  faithless  and  treacherous. 
It  is  probable  that  Vasco  Lobeira  took  the  groundwork  of  his  story 
from  some  older  British  or  Welsh  legend.  The  'Amadis'  is  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  most  interesting  works  in  the  whole  library  of 
ohivalry  and  romance.  The  French  version  of  I^Herberay  was  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Anthony  Munday  (1619),  and  part  of  this 
version  was  freely  rendered  into  verse  by  William  Stewart  Rose 
(1803).  In  1803  Sou  they  published  a  prose  translation  from  the 
Spanish  version  of  Gkurcia  Ordoliez. 

AMALARIC,  the  last  Visigoth  kmg  of  Spain,  was  the  son  of 
Alaric  IL,  and  grandson  of  Theodoric  iC  At  the  death  of  his  father, 
▲.D.  506,  he  was  only  five  years  of  age ;  and  Oensaleic,  a  bastard  son 
pf  Alaric^  was  elected  king  of  the  Qoths  in  Spain.  Theodoric,  who 
was  then  in  Italy,  sent  his  general  Theudis  with  a  powerful  army  to 
protect  the  rights  of  his  grandson.  Qensaleio  was  defeated,  and 
Theudis  was  entrusted  wil£  the  guardianship  of  the  child  and  the 
government  of  Spain.  When  Amalario  became  of  sge  he  was  acknow- 
ledged king  of  the  Goths,  both  in  Spain  and  in  Qothic  GauL  In 
order  to  secure  his  Fren<^  possessions  he  solicited  and  obtained  the 
hand  of  Clotilda,  daughter  of  Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks ;  bat  this 
marriage  proved  in  the  end  an  unfortunate  one.  It  is  stated  that  in 
consequence  of  religious  differences  he  barbarously  treated  his  queen. 
Her  brother  Childebert,  or  Childibert,  king  of  Paris,  mustered  a  large 
army  and  marched  against  his  brother-in-law.  The  two  armies  met^ 
according  to  some  authors^  in  Gothic  Gkiul,  and,  according  to  others, 
in  CSatalonia.  .  Both  French  and  Spaniards  fought  with  equal  valour 
and  obstinacy.  At  last  the  Spaniards  were  defeated,  and  Amalaric 
took  refuge  in  a  church,  where  he  was  killed,  in  tbe  year  531.  The 
conqueror,  after  having  plundered  the  Ariaa  churches,  returned  to 
France  with  his  sister. 

Amalaric  was  the  last  of  the  Visigoth  kings,  and  the  first  who 
established  the  court  at  Seville.  On  his  death,  Theudis,  an  Ostrogoth 
or  Eastern  Goth,  was  elected  king. 

(See  Mariana,  v.  7 ;  Procopius,  De  BeUo  Chthorum,  I) 

ZttALIE,  ANNA,  princess  of  Prussia,  was  a  daughter  of  Frederick 
William  L,  king  of  Prussia,  and  sister  of  l^Vederick  the  Great  She 
was  bom  on  the  9th  of  November,  1723.  The  Princess  Amalie  showed 
great  talent  from  her  childhood,  and  espedally  for  music,  which  she 
cultivated  so  perseveringly  that^  at  least  in  theoretical  and  historical 
knowledge,  she  was  scarcely  equalled  in  her  time.  Music  was  through- 
out life  almost  her  sole  occupation.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  she 
became  prinoess-abbess  of  Quedliuburg,  where  she  devoted  all  her 
time  to  music,  with  the  exception  of  what  she  had  to  give  to  the 
administration  of  the  extensive  estates  of  the  abbey.  She  died  March 
80, 1787. 

AMALIE,  wife  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar,  lost  her  husband  when 
she  was  hardly  twenty  years  of  age,  and  found  herself  at  the  head  of 
the  government  in  troubled  times,  during  the  wars  between  the  two 
great  German  powers,  Austria  and  Frederick  of  Prussia.  The  Duchess 
of  Weimar  however  oontrived  to  direct  in  safety  the  affairs  of  her  little 
state,  and  after  the  restoration  of  peace  she  turned  all  her  thoughts  to 
tbe  internal  improvement  of  her  country.  The  city  of  Weimar  became 
the  resort  of  the  most  distinguished  literary  men  of  Germany,  whom 
the  duchess  encouraged  by  her  liberal  patronage  to  come  and  reside 
at  her  court  Wieland,  Gothe,  Herder,  and  Schiller,  formed  a  con- 
stellation of  genius  of  which  any  city  might  be  proud.  Wieland  was 
appointed  tutor  to  the  two  sous  of  the  duohess.  Qothe  was  induced 
to  settle  at  Weimar  in  1775,  where  he  resided  ever  after,  and  filled  a 
distioguiahed  place  in  the  ducal  council.  Herder  was  appointed  court 
chaplain,  oonsistorial  councillor,  and  inspector  of  the  schools.  The 
Duchess  Amalie  withdrew  from  public  life  in  1775,  having  given  up 
the  sovereign  authority  to  her  eldest  sod,  then  of  age :  she  retired  to 
her  delightful  country  residence  of  Tieffurth,  where  she  continued  to 
surround  herself  with  men  of  talent  and  learning.  In  1788  she  under- 
took a  journey  to  Italy,  partly  to  restore  her  health,  and  partly  to 
gain  a  more  direct  knowledge  of  the  works  of  art  in  which  Italy 
abounds.  She  returned  from  this  journey  in  1790,  acoompanied  by 
Gothe,  and  henceforth  continued  to  live  saxroimded  by  poets^ 
scholars,  and  artists,  and  devotbg  her  own  time  to  the  cultivation  of 
literature,  until  the  year  1806,  when  the  misfortune  of  the  battle  of 
Jena,  and  the  humiliation  of  Germany,  broke  her  heart  Gothe  says 
that,  although  she  did  not  complain  of  illness^  and  showed  no  symptom 
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of  suffering,  she  gradaally  wasted  away.    Her  dwth  io€k  plaoe  on  the 
10th  of  April,  1807. 

AMALRIC,  or  ARNAULD,  an  influential  chief  of  the  crusade 
against  the  Albigenses,  was  bom  about  the  middle  of  the  12th  cen- 
tury, and  died  September  29, 1225.  He  was  first  Abbot  of  Poblet  in 
CaUJonia,  then  of  Grandselve,  and  lastly  of  Citeaux.  He  was  in  the 
enjoyment  of  this  last  dignity  when  in  1204  Innocent  III.  associated 
him  with  the  legates  Raoul  and  Pierre  de  Castelnau  in  the  misaion  to 
extirpate,  throughout  France,  the  heresy  of  the  Albigenses.  He 
preached  a  crusade  against  them ;  many  of  his  contemporaries^  several 
of  whom  were  princes  and  lords,  took  part  in  it ;  and  he  waa  nomi- 
nated generalissimo  of  the  crusaders.  In  1209,  after  taking  sevenl 
castles  and  many  times  routing  the  enemy's  forces,  he  besieged  and 
took  B^sslers.  Sixty  thousand  inhabitants  were  massacred,  and  the 
town,  plundered  and  depopulated,  w«r  made  a  prey  to  the  flames. 
Before  the  commencement  of  the  massacre  the  crusaders  inquired  of 
their  commander  Amalric  how  they  were  to  distinguish  the  Catholioi 
in  the  town  from  the  heretics,  '*Eill  them  all,"  replied  the  abbot; 
"  God  knows  his  own."  On  the  termination  of  this  bloody  expedition 
Amalric  conducted  his  army  to  Carcassone,  to  which  place  he  laid 
siegei  The  garrison,  commanded  by  the  Viscount  Rumond  Roger, 
after  a  long  and  obstinate  resistance,  was  obliged  to  capitulate. 
Amalric  permitted  them  to  pass  out  of  the  town  in  their  shirts  and 
trousers ;  but,  contrary  to  the  conditions  of  the  treaty,  he  detained 
the  viscount,  whom  he  caused  to  perish  in  dose  confinement;  Amalric 
was  presented  to  the  archbishopric  of  Karbonne  in  1212;  thence  he 
went  into  Spain  with  the  troops,  and  contributed  to  the  defeat  of  a 
Moorish  king.  On  his  return  to  Franco  he  embroiled  himself  in  a 
quarrel  with  Count  Simon  de  Montfort  about  the  title  of  Duke  de 
Narbonne,  which  he  had  assumed.  Amalric  excommunicated  Simon, 
and  entered  into  a  league  against  him  with  the  Count  of  Toulousa 
(Nowfdle  Biographic  Univertelle.) 

AMALTEO,  POMPONIO,  a  distmguished  painter  of  the  Venetian 
school,  bom  at  San  Vito  in  the  FriuU,  in  1505.  He  was  the  scholar 
of  Pordenone,  and  painted  much  in  the  style  of  that  master,  though 
he  was  less  bold  in  execution,  and  inferior  to  him  in  invention.  His 
Three  Judgments  however,  in  the  court  of  justice,  or  loggia,  at 
Ceneda,  which  were  completed  in  15S6,  were  loug  supposed  to  be  the 
works  of  Pordenone,  both  on  account  of  their  style  and  the  mis-state- 
ment of  Ridolfi.  They  are  the  Judgment  of  Solomon,  the  Judgment 
of  Daniel,  and  a  Judgment  of  Trajan ;  and  are  considered  Amalteo's 
masterpieces.  Vasari  praises,  in  the  'Life  of  Pordenone,'  some 
frescoes  by  Amalteo  in  the  castle  of  Sau  Vito,  for  whicli  he  was 
ennobled  by  Cardinal  Giimani,  the  signer  of  San  Vito,  and  patriarch 
of  Aquilea.  Amalteo  was  distinguished  for  good  drawings  a  quality 
rare  among  the  Venetian  painters.  The  date  of  his  death  is  not 
known. 

Pomponio's  brother  and  pupil,  Oirolomo  AmalUo,  who  died  youngs 
had  also  great  ability,  but  he  generally  painted  small  pictures  highly 
finished. 

(Altan,  Memorie  intomo  aUa  Vita  di  Pomponio  AftiaUeo,  in  the 
Opuscoli  CalogeriarU,  vol.  xlviii.;  Renaldli^  Delia  PiUvn^  FritUana^ 
Lanzi,  Storia  PUtorica.) 

AMAN,  JOHANN,  an  architect  who  executed  many  important 
buildings  in  Germany,  was  bom  at  St  Blasien  in  Baden,  in  1765.  In 
his  early  practice  as  an  artist  he  was  remarkable  for  his  ability  as  a 
painter  on  glass.  His  practice  as  an  architect  commenced  in  1791, 
and  he  was  employed  by  various  German  princes,  and  by  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  till  his  death  in  1834. 

AMARA,  or  AMARASIKHA,  an  ancient  Hindoo  grammarian,  and 
author  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  esteemed  original  vocabularies 
of  Sanskrit  nouns,  called  after  his  name,  '  Amara  Kosha,'  that  is,  the 
Thesaurus  of  Amara,  but  sometimes  quoted  under  the  title  of  '  Tri- 
kanda,'  that  is,  the  Tripartite.  Owing  to  the  almost  total  want  of 
records  on  the  internal  history  of  India,  the  era  at  which  Amara  lived 
can  only  be  ascertained  by  conjecture.  Kumerous  authorities  assert 
that  he  was  a  contemporary  of  Jung  Vikramaditya;  and  his  name  ia 
included  in  a  memorial  verse  among  the  Nine  Gems,  or  nine  distin- 
guished poets  and  scholars  who  adorned  the  court  of  that  prince.  The 
exact  date  of  this  Vikramaditya's  reign  is  however  still  subject  to  discus- 
sion, as  in  Indian  history  several  kings  of  that  name  occur.  Tradition 
places  Amara  and  the  Nine  Gems  generally  under  the  first  Vikrama- 
ditya, 56  years  before  our  era.  Mr.  Bentley  ('Asiatic  Researchea,' 
vol.  vii  pp.  242-244)  supposes  the  Vikramaditya  under  whose  reiga 
Amara  lived,  to  be  the  successor  of  Raja  Bhoja-deva,  as  sovereign  of 
Dhara  in  Malwa,  who  reigned  during  the  latter  part  of  the  11th  century. 
Mr.  Colebrooke  ('Algebra  from  the  Sanskrit^'  Introd.  pp.  45^1)  from 
astronomical  data  in  the  work  of  Varahamihira  (another  of  the  Nine 
G^ms),  has  assumed  the  close  of  the  5th  century,  or  about  the  year 
472,  as  the  probable  epoch  when  that  astronomer  wrote,  and  Vikra- 
maditya and  the  Nine  Gems  lived.  This  opinion,  with  regard  to 
Amara,  is  supported  by  the  frequent  reference  made  to  his  Dictionary 
as  to  an  ancient  and  classical  work  of  standard  authority,  by  numerous 
writers,  to  many  of  whom  an  antiquity  of  several  centuries  at  least 
can  be  confidently  attributed. 

Of  Amara's  life  little  is  known.  He  embraced  the  tenets  of  the 
Buddhas,  a  heterodox  sect;  and  all  his  compositiona,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  his  Dictionary,  perished  in  the  persecutions  raised  by  tha 
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Brahmazw  ftgainst  the  persons  and  writings  of  the  Buddbas,  which 
began  in  the  8rd  century,  and  reached  their  height  during  the  5th  and 
6th  centuries. 

Like  other  original  Sanskrit  yocabularies,  that  of  Amara  is  in  metre 
to  aid  the  memory.  The  whole  is  divided  into  three  books.  In  the 
first  two,  words  relating  to  kindred  objects  are  collected  in  one  or  more 
verses,  and  placed  in  chapters.  Thus  the  first  book  commences  with 
words  for  heaven;  next  follow  the  names  and  attributes  of  the  several 
deities ;  then  come  terms  for  space,  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass, 
&C.  The  third  book  is  supplementary :  it  contains  epithets,  a  list  of 
homonymous  words  (arrangetd  alphabetically  like  many  Arabic  diction- 
aries, according  to  the  final  consonants),  particles,  and  adverbs  (consi- 
dered as  indeclinable  nouns  by  the  Hindoo  grammarians),  and  remarks 
on  the  gender  of  substantives.  The  Sanskrit  dictionaries  or  'Koshas/ 
do  not  include  the  verbs  of  the  language,  the  stems  or  roots  being 
arranged  and  explained  in  separate  lints.  The  '  Amarakosha '  contains 
only  about  10,000  difierent  words.  In  a  language  so  copious  as  the 
Sanskrit  this  number  appears  small ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  great 
regularity  and  ooniistenoy  with  which,  in  this  language,  compound 
nouns  and  derivatives  are  formed,  very  few  of  these  require  to  be 
inserted  and  explained  in  a  dictionary.  Real  deficiencies  in  the  list  of 
Amara  are  supplied  partly  by  commentaries  on  it,  and  partly  by  more 
recent  dictionaries,  one  of  which,  the  '  Trikandasesha,'  by-Purushot- 
tamadevR,  is,  what  its  title  implies,  purposely  compiled  as  a  supplement 
to  the  tripartite 'work  of  Amank 

An  excellent  edition  of  the  '  Amarakosha,'  with  marginal  explana- 
tions and  notes  in  English,  and  an  alphabetic  index,  was  published  by 
Mr.  H.  T.  Colebrooke  at  Serampore,  1808,  4to.;  reprinted,  1829,  8va 
An  edition  of  the  mere  Sanskrit  text,  and  table  of  contents  likewise  in 
Sanskrit^  appeared  at  Calcutta  in  1818  in  a  volume  with  three  other 
original  Sanskrit  Tocabularies. 

(Atiaiic  JUtearehes,  viL  p.  214,  seq. ;  Wilson,  Sanskrit  Dictionary, 
Preface,  p.  5,  seq.,  first  edit) 

AM  ARAI^  ANDRES  DO,  a  Portuguese  by  birth,  and  knight  of  the 
order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  of  that  branch  called  'the  language  of 
Castile,'  at  the  time  that  the  order  was  in  the  possession  of  the  i^and 
of  Rhodes.  In  the  year  1510  he  was  sent  on  an  expedition  against  the 
fleet  of  the  sultan  of  Egypt,  then  lying  in  the  Gulf  of  Ajasso,  in 
company  with  Villiers  de  Tlsle  Adam,  wiSi  whom  he  quarrelled.  On 
the  death  of  Carretta,  the  forty-second  grand  master,  in  1521,  Amaral 
put  himself  forward  as  candidate;  but  VUliers  de  Tlsle  Adam  was 
chosen  by  a  laige  majority.  Stung  by  his  failure,  Amaral  seems  to 
have  conceived  a  deadly  hatred  not  only  of  his  successful  rival,  but  of 
the  whole  order.  On  the  day  of  the  election,  Jan.  22, 1521,  he  said  in 
the  church  of  St,  John,  where  it  took  place,  to  one  of  his  friends,  a 
knight  of  Castile,  that  L'Isle  Adain  would  be  the  last  grand  master  of 
Rhodes.  Rumours  arose  of  approadiing  danger  to  Rhodes  from  a 
large  armament  in  preparation  by  Sultan  Solyman  L  On  June  26, 
1522,  all  uncertainty  was  dLssipated  by  the  appearance  of  the  Turkish 
fleet  off  the  island,  consisting  of  four  hundred  vessels,  and  carrying  an 
army  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men.  To  oppose  this  force, 
L'Isle  Adam  had  about  five  thousand  soldiers,  including  six  hundred 
knighta.  The  Turks  landed  without  opposition,  and  the  siege  of  the 
city  began ;  but  after  repeated  losses,  the  Turkish  commanders  were 
ooxnpelled  to  call  for  the  sultan  himself  to  animate  the  courage  of  his 
troops,  and  on  the  28th  of  August,  Solyman  arrived  to  assume  the 
oommand  in  person.  The  Turks  sustained,  nevertheless,  a  defeat  on 
September  24,  and  were,  it  was  thought,  about  to  retire  from  the 
siega  On  October  30,  some  of  the  guarid  having  for  some  days  before 
noticed  a  servant  of  Amaral's,  named  Bias  Diez,  going  frequently  to  a 
part  of  the  fortifications  called  the  bulwark  of  Auvergne  at  unseason- 
able hours,  with  a  bow  or  arblast  in  his  hand,  conceived  misgivings  of 
his  purposes,  and  carried  information  to  the  grand  master,  who  ordered 
his  immediate  arrest  and  examination.  He  would  confess  nothing  till 
he  was  '^put  to  the  Qehenna,"  and  then  he  revealed  a  startling  tale. 
Since  the  election  of  L'Isle  Adam,  his  master  had,  he  stated,  com- 
menced and  kept  up  a  secret  correspondence  with  the  Turks  :  it  was 
he  who,  by  means  of  a  Turkish  captive,  had  apprised  the  sultan  of  the 
weak  state  of  the  order,  and  had  invited  him  to  oome  and  conquer 
Rhodes;  who  had  since  informed  him  of  the  most  secret  councils  in 
which  he  had  taken  part  as  grand  prior  of  Castile;  had  pointed  out 
the  weak  parts  of  the  fortifications;  and  finally,  since  the  failure  of  the 
aasaalt  in  September,  had  exhorted  him  to  persevere,  and  success  was 
certain.  His  master  was  in  the  habit^  he  stated,  of  communicating 
with  the  Turkish  camp  by  means  of  letters  fastened  to  arrows  and 
ahot  from  the  bulwark  of  Auvergne.  Amaral  was  instantly  arrested, 
and  the  grand  master  ordered  him  to  be  examined  by  two  of  the  grand 
croaa  knights,  in  conjunction  with  the  magistrates  of  the  town.  There 
was  other  circumstantial  evidence,  and  both  his  servant  and  himself 
were  sentenced  to  death.  Diez  was  hung  on  Kovember  4,  and  on  the 
same  day  Amaral  was  solemnly  stripped  in  the  church  of  St.  John  of 
his  robes  of  knighthood,  and  delivered  over  to  the  secular  arm :  on  the 
next  dsy  he  was  beheaded. 

The  evidence  seems  quite  sufficient  to  prove  the  crime  of  Amaral, 
but  in  later  times  his  guilt  has  been  doubted.  Though  the  order 
continued  to  exist  for  some  centuries,  the  prediction  was  verified  that 
L'IbIb  Adam  would  be  the  last  grand  master  of  Rhodes.  By  the 
advice  of  his  oonncil,  though  against  his  own  opinion,  he  surrendered 


the  place  on  honourable  conditions,  and  on  Christmas-day,  1522,  Sultan 
Solyman  took  possession  of  Rhodes. 

{Biographical  DicHonary  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffu9um  of  VttfvX 
Knowledge.)        

*AMARI,  MICHELE,  an  Italian  historian,  was  bom  at  Palermo, 
July  7, 1806.  He  was  educated  at  home  till  the  age  of  fifteen,  his 
studies  being  guided  by  Professor  Domenico  Scink  In  his  sixteenth 
year  he  obtuned  a  situation  in  a  government  gBLob,  Soon  after  this, 
in  1822,  his  father  was  condemned  to  death  for  being  engaged  in  a 
conspiracy  for  effecting  the  independence  of  Sicily.  Seven  of  his  com- 
panions were  executed,  but  the  sentence  of  the  elder  Amari  was  oom- 
muted  to  thirty  years'  imprisonment.  Miehele  was  not  deprived  of 
his  office  but  ^e  duty  of  supporting  his  mother  and  family  of  three 
younger  children  out  of  his  scanty  saluy  devolved  upon  him.  Renderad 
reckless  by  the  misfortune  which  had  fallen  upon  his  family,  Miehele 
now  abandoned  study,  and  devoted  his  leisure  hours  to  the  practice 
of  bodily  exercises,  with  a  view  to  fit  himself  for  a  guerilla  leader. 
But  from  this  morbid  state  he  is  said  to  have  been  aroused  by  an 
attachment  he  formed  for  an  English  lady ;  and  though  unsuccessful 
in  his  suit,  it  led  him  to  the  ardent  study  of  the  English  language,  of 
which  the  first-fruit  was  a  translation  of  'Marmion,'  published  at 
Pdermo  in  1882.  He  now  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  English 
and  French  literature,  and  especially  moral  philosophy  and  history; 
and  an  answer  which  he  published  to  a  pamphlet  which  asserted  that 
Sicily  had  always  been  dependent  upon  Naples,  gained  so  much 
applause,  that  he  determined  to  undertake  a  history  of  Sicily  from 
the  commencement  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty.  In  this  work  ne  had 
made  some  progress  when  he  abandoned  it,  in  order  to  investigate 
thoroughly  the  subject  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers.  In  1887  Palermo  was 
ravaged  by  the  cholera,  and  the  populace,  excited  by  political  agitators, 
rose  in  revolt  and  expelled  the  Neapolitan  garrison.  The  insurrection 
was  soon  suppressed ;  but  though  Amari  had  been  among  the  most 
active  of  the  officials  in  endeavouring  to  arrest  or  palliate  tiie  disease, 
and  took  no  part  in  the  political  proceedings,  he  was  deprived  of  his 
office,  and  transferred  to  a  different  department  at  Naples.  Here  he 
steadily  prosecuted  his  historical  labours.  Having  completed  his  task, 
he  obtained  leave  to  visit  his  family  at  Palermo ;  and  there,  in  April 
1842,  published  his  history  under  the  title  of  'La  Guerra  del  Vespro 
Siciliano.'  The  book  had  received  the  licence  of  the  censors ;  but  a  few 
months  after  its  publication  it  was  discovered  by  the  authorities  that  in 
describing  the  French  dominion  the  author  had  been  really  discussing 
that  of  Naples,  and  under  the  mask  of  Charles  of  Anjou  he  had  been 
tracing  a  likeness  of  Ferdinand  IL  The  book  accordingly  was  prohi- 
bited ;  the  censors  who  had  permitted  it  to  pass  were  dismissed  from 
their  offices ;  five  journals  which  had  reviewed  it  were  suppressed ; 
the  publisher  was  banished  to  the  Isle  of  Ponza,  where  he  soon  after 
died ;  and  Amari  himself  was  summoned  to  Naples,  but  he  fortunately 
succeeded  in  escaping  to  France. 

Amari  had,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  like  many  other  authors  living 
under  a  strict  censorship,  written  of  the  past  with  a  constant  thojgh 
latent  reference  to  the  present ;  but  the  great  object  of  his  history 
was  to  rectify  what  he  believed  to  be  the  erroneous  view  commonly 
taken  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers.    For  centuries  it  had  been  the  received 
opinion  that  the  great  massacre  so  named  was  the  result  of  a  widely- 
extended  conspiracy,  the  work  of  John  of  Procida,    Amari,  on  the 
contrary,  undertook  to  prove— we  quote  his  own  words — **  that  the 
Vespers  were  not  the  result  of  any  conspiracy,  but  rather  an  outbreak 
occasioned  by  the  insolence  of  the  ruling  puty,  and  owing  its  origin 
and  its  important  results  to  the  social  and  political  condition  of  a 
people  neither  used  nor  inclined  to  endure  a  foreign  and  tyrannical 
yoke;  and  this  view  is  undoubtedly  confirmed  by  new  documents 
which  throw  light  upon  the  causes  of  the  revolution — the  letter  of 
Charles  himself,  that  of  the  Sicilians,  and  several  inedited  papal  bulls. 
It  was  to  her  people,  not  to  her  nobles,  that  Sicily  owed  the  revolution 
which  in  the  18th  oentary  saved  her  from  the  extreme  of  misery  and 
degpradation,  from  servile  corruption,  and  from  sinking  into  insignifi- 
canoe."    The  '  Histoiy  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers'  at  once  excited  general 
attention,  and  its  bold  denial  of  the  common  theory — supported  as  it 
was  by  a  large  body  of  new  documents — though  much  canvassed, 
gained  almost  universal  acquiescence.   In  Italy  the  prohibition  ensured 
for  it  a  wide  circle  of  readers;  it  was  translated  into  Gkrman  by  Dr. 
J.  F.  Schroder  of  Hildesheim,  and  into  English  under  the  care  of  the 
Earl  of  Ellesmere.     A  fourth  edition  of  the  original,  with  a  new 
preface  and  additional  documents,  was  published  at  Florence  in  1851. 
At  Paris  Amari  applied  diligently  to  the  study  of  Arabic^  in  otder 
to  fit  himself  for  the  preparation  of  a  history  of  Sidly  during  Uie 
Mussulman  occupation.    He  succeeded  in  mastering  the  language,  and 
formed  lai^  collections  of  original  materials  for  his  projected  history 
from  the  libraries  of  Paris,  London,  and  Oxford.    These  he  was  buoly 
employed  in  collating  and  digesting  when  intelligence  reached  him  of 
the  revolution  in  Sicily,  January  1848,  and  he  at  once  oast  aside  hia 
books  and  proceeded  to  the  seat  of  war.  Before  he  could  reach  Palomoy 
however,  the  Neapolitans  had  for  the  time  succumbed.    Amari  had 
in  his  absence  been  named  by  the  provisional  government  professor  of 
jurisprudence  in  the  university  of  Palermo.     He  was  now  named  a 
member  of  the  revolutionary  committee,  and  elected  a  deputy  for 
Palermo  to  the  parliament  whi<^  at  its  meeting  in  April  decreed  the 
deposition  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty.    He  soon  after  receired  the  office 
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of  minister  of  finance,  bnt  though  he  refused  the  salary  of  his  office, 
and  did  his  beet  to  perform  his  duties,  he  found  it  impofisible  to  satisfy 
the  popular  expectations;  and  after  enduring  what  he  calls  offidu 
martyrdom  for  fire  months,  he  was  glad  to  exchange  his  post  for  a 
mission  to  Paris.  The  object  of  this  was  to  obtain  the  intervention 
of  the  republican  govemment;  but  in  this  he  fieuled,  and  at  the  renewal 
of  hostilities  in  Sicily,  March  1849,  he  again  repaired  to  Palermo.  He 
saw  at  once  that  further  resistance  was  hopeless,  and  he  left  the  ci^ 
April  22,  the  day  before  it  surrendered  to  the  Neapolitan  eeneraL 
Be  reached  Paris  in  safety,  and  once  more  returned  to  his  literary 
pursuits.  Soon  afterwards  he  published  a  political  brochure^  'La 
Sicile  et  les  Bourbons.'  His  subsequent  publications  have  been  sug- 
gested by  his  Arabic  reeewches :  'Solwan-al-Mota,  ossia  oonforti  ^litici 
di  Ibn-Zafer,  Arabo-Siciliano  del  XII  secolo ;'  and  some  papers  in  the 
'  Asiatic  JoumaL' 

AMASIS,  or  AMOSIS,  the  eighth  king,  according  to  Africanus,  of 
the  twenty-sixth  dynasty  of  Egyptian  kings,  reigned  from  B.C.  569  to 
B.0. 525.  Amasis  was  a  native  of  Siouph,  in  the  nomos  (district)  of  Sais^ 
in  the  Delta.  Being  sent  by  Apries  (the  Pharaoh  Hophra  of  Scripture, 
Jerem.  zliv.  30)  to  stop  a  mutiny  in  the  Egyptian  army,  he  was  pro- 
claimed king  by  the  rebels,  and  defeated  his  master,  who  was  sup- 
ported by  a  force  of  80,000  Carians  and  Ionian  Greeks.  Amasis 
became  King  of  Egypt,  and  Apries,  being  surrendered  to  the  Egyptians, 
was  put  to  death. 

Amasis  married  a  Qreek  wife  from  Cyrene^  and  allowed  Greek 
merchants  to  settle  at  Naucratis,  and  to  build  temples  and  bejBum. 
Pythi^oras  and  Solon  are  said  to  have  visited  Egypt  in  his  reign. 
Ama$'is  decorated  Sais  with  magnificent  propylea  to  the  temple  of 
Athenaea,  with  colossi  and  androsphinxes,  and  a  monolith  (one-stone) 
temple  brought  600  miles  down  the  river  from  the  quarries  of  Qjeoo, 
Sais,  the  royal  residence  of  Amasis,  which  is  now  called  Sa-el-H^ar, 
or  Sa,  *  the  Rock,'  exhibits  only  mounds  of  rubbish  and  potteiy,  and 
sun-dried  bricks. 

.  He  placed  a  colossus  75  Greek  feet  long,  flanked  by  two  figures 
80  feet  high,  in  front  of  the  temple  of  Hephsestus  (Phtha)  at  Memphis. 
He  placed  another  at  Sais,  of  the  same  sixe.  Amasis  also  extended 
the  commerce  of  Egypt  by  the  conquest  of  Cyprus.  Agriculture  no 
less  flourished  during  his  reign.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Psam- 
menitus,  who  was  conquered  by  C!ambyses  the  Persian,  B.a  525. 

{Jkicriptum  de  VEgypte.,  AntiqaUU,  vol  t.  ;  Herod.,  iL  162-182.) 

AMATI,  the  name  of  a  family  of  violin-makers,  resident  at  Cremona 
from  the  first  half  of  the  Idth  to  the  termination  of  the  17th  century, 
of  which  the  brothers  Andrea  and  Kicolo  appear  to  have  been  tiie 
first  who  rivalled  the  eminent  Tyrolese  workmen. 

Andrea  Amati  was  a  violin-nuJcer  previous  to  the  year  1551,  for  in 
1789  the  Baron  de  Bagge  possessed  an  instrument  which  bore  his 
name  and  that  date.  For  some  years  afterwards^  Andrea,  in  con- 
junction  with  his  brother  Nicolo,  continued  the  maau&oture  of 
violins,  violas,  and  violono^os,  which  to  this  day  are  justly  valued  by 
all  connoisseurs  for  their  excellent  form  and  finish,  and  their  sweet 
and  brilliant  tone.  Of  their  violoncellos  few  at  present  are  known  to 
exist,  and  these  are  highly  admired  and  priced.  Nicolo^  whose  repu- 
tation is  mere  especislly  identified  with  these  instruments^  is  some- 
times enoneoosly  confounded  with  his  great  nephew  of  the  same 
name. 

Antonio  An^aH,  son  of  Andrea,  was  bom  at  Cremona  in  1565,  and 
for  some  time  worked  with  his  brother  Geronimo.  The  violin  which 
Antonio  made  for  Heniy  lY.  of  France  is  still  in  existence,  richly 
ornamented  and  in  perfect  order.  Its  date  is  1595.  The  instrumenta 
of  Geronimo  Amati  are  considered  less  valuable  than  those  of  his 
brother.  Nicolo  Amati,  the  son  of  Geronimo,  was  living  in  1692,  at 
a  very  advanced  age.  He  followed  the  form  and  proportions  of  the 
Tiolin  which  his  ancestors  had  adopted,  and  which  are  thus  described 
by  Jacob  Otto  of  Weimar,  who,  in  the  course  of  his  business  as  a 
violin-maker,  professes  to  have  had  thirty  of  their  instruments  pass 
through  his  hands :— "  AH  their  instruments  wero  constructed  after 
the  simplest  rules  of  mathematics,  and  the  six  which  came  into  my 
possession  unspoilt  were  made  after  the  following  proportions.  The 
nelly  was  strongest  whero  the  bridge  rests;  it  then  dimimshed  about 
a  third  at  that  part  whero  the/  holes  an  out,  and  whero  the  belly  rests 
on  the  sides  it  was  half  as  thick  as  in  the  middle.  The  same  proportion 
is  observed  in  the  lengtL  The  thickness  is  equally  mahitained  all 
along  that  part  on  which  the  base  bar  is  fixed ;  from  whence  to  the 
upper  and  under  end  blocks  the  thickness  decreases  to  one  half. 
These  proportions  aro  best  adapted  for  producing  a  fiill,  dear,  and 
brilliant  tone." 

(Eetis,  Biographie  Univeraelle  des  Muticient;  Otto,  On  the  Violin; 
mographical  Dictionary  rf  the  Society  for  the  DiffutUm  of  UeefMl 
JSCnowUdge.) 

AMATO,  GIOVANNI  ANTONIO  jy,  a  distmguished  painter  of 
the  early  half  of  the  16th  century,  and  one  of  the  best  of  the  Nea- 
poUtan  painters,  was  bom  at  Naples  in  1475.  His  master  is  not 
known;  he  seems  to  have  educated  himself  chiefly  by  studying  the 
works  of  Maestro  Buono,  who  died  in  1485,  and  an  altar-piece  of 
Pietro  Perugino,  which  is  in  the  cathedral  of  Naples. 

Amato  possessed  that  nverential  feeling  which  associated  art  with 
religion.  He  never  conunenced  a  picturo  of  the  Madonna  and  Bun- 
Uno,  his  most  favourite  subject,  without  first  taking  the  sacrament^ 


and  thus  purifying  himself  for  the  holy  task.  He  carried  his  feeling 
of  propriety  so  far  as  to  consider  it  wrong  to  paint  even  a  partially 
naked  woman ;  and  impressed  with  this  feeling  he  rofused  to  paint 
the  decorations  of  the  triumphal  arch  which  was  erected  in  honour 
of  Charles  Y.  when  he  visited  Naples :  he  recommended  Andrea  da 
Salemo  to  the  authorities  in  lus  place. 

Though  as  a  painter  he  lived  chiefly  in  the  16th  century,  his  style 
is  moro  that  of  the  quattrocentisti,  and  is  yery  similar  to  that  of 
Perugino,  but,  with  equally  good  colouring,  the  forms  of  Amato  are 
fuller  thui  those  of  Perugino.  He  painted  in  oil  and  in  fresco,  but 
his  frescos  have  almost  all  dlsappearod :  they  have  either  been  white- 
washed, or  have  disappeared  in  the  ropairing  of  their  localities.  His 
best  pioturo  is  considered  to  be  the  Dispute  on  the  Sacrament,  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Naples. 

Amato  was  a  man  of  general  acquiroments,  and  devoted  much  of 
his  time  with  asnduity  and  delight  to  the  cultivation  of  letters.  He 
wrote  a  oommentazy  upon  difficult  passages  in  the  Sacred  Scriptare& 
He  died  at  Naples  in  1555,  aged  80. 

Of  Amato's  numerous  scholars,  his  own  nephew  of  the  same  name, 
bom  in  1535,  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished.  He  was  called  II 
Giovane,  the  Young,  to  distinguish  him  from  his  undo,  who,  however, 
was  himself  sometimes  called  II  Yecchio,  or  the  Elder.  The  nephew 
after  the  death  of  his  uncle  studied  vrith  Gio.  Bernardo  Lama,  an  older 
scholar  of  the  elder  Amata  His  best  work  is  a  luKf  *^^  admirable 
altar-piece  of  the  Infant  Christy  in  the  churoh  of  the  Banco  de*  Poveri 
at  Naples :  he  was  a  beautiful  colourist    He  died  at  Naples  in  1598. 

(Dominici,  Vite  di  Pittori,  dsc,  Napolitani.) 

AMATO,  or  AMATUS^  JOANNES  RODERIC0S,  often  caUed 
Amatus  Lusitanus,  a  very  eminent  physician  of  the  16th  century. 
Amato  was  of  a  Jewish  family,  and  was  bom  at  Castel-Branco,  in  the 
province  of  Beira  in  Portugal,  in  1511.  Like  many  of  his  nation,  con- 
cealing his  roligious  faith,  he  was  educated  at  Salamanca ;  after  leaving 
which  he  travelled  in  France^  the  Netherlands,  Germany,  and  Italy. 
He  romained  for  some  time  both  at  Yenice  and  Ferrara,  giving  lectures 
on  the  medical  art.  Beforo  1549  Amato  had  romoved  to  Ancona, 
whero  he  resided  and  practised  his  profession  till  1555.  While  here 
he  had  the*  honour  of  being  several  times  called  to  Rome  to  attend 
the  Pope^  Jcdius  IIL  Droad  of  the  Inquisition,  however,  whoee 
notice  had  been  attracted  to  blm  as  a  concealed  Jew,  induced  him,  in 
1555,  to  withdraw  to  Pesaro.  From  Pesaro  he  some  time  after 
rotired  to  Ragusa,  and  from  thence,  in  1559,  to  Thessalonica  (Saloniki), 
where  he  made  open  profession  ef  the  religion  of  his  forefatners.  He 
is  ascertained  to  have  been  alive  in  1561,  but  no  notice  of  him  occurs 
after  that  date,  and  it  is  not  known  when  he  died.  Amato  is  the 
author  of  two  works,  both  of  which  wero  long  ranked  among  the  most 
esteemed  medical  treatises  of  modem  times.  The  one  is  entitled,  in 
the  first  edition,  printed  in  4to,  at  Antwerp,  in  1586, '  Exegemata  in 
Priores  duos  IMoscoridis  de  Materia  Medica  Libros;'  and  in  subse- 
quent editions,  '  Enarrationes  in  Dioscoridem.'  The  other  is  his 
'  Curationum  Medidnalium  Centuries  Septem.'  In  both  these  works 
the  author  is  said  to  show  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  writings 
of  the  Greek  and  Arabic  physicians ;  and  they  aro  slso  stated  to  con- 
tain many  curious  notices  both  in  medicine  and  in  natural  history. 
Some  of  his  biognaphers  mention  a  translation  into  Spanish  by  Amato 
of  the  'Roman  History'  of  Eutropius. 

AMAZIAH,  or  AMAZIAHU,  means  literally  'one  strongtbened 
by  Jehorah,'  and  is  the  name  of  the  ninth  king  of  Judah,  who  began 
to  reign  when  he  was  twenty-five  years  old,  alx>ut  the  year  b.c.  833, 
after  his  father  Joash  had  been  murdered  in  the  house  of  Millo  by 
his  own  servants  Josachar  and  Jebozabat.  (2  Kin|;8,  xiv.)  Amaziah 
roigned  twenty-nine  years  in  Jerusalem ;  his  mother's  name  was  Jeho- 
addan  of  Jerusalem.  He  fought  with  the  Edomites,  of  whom  he  slew 
20,000,  and  took  Selah,  and  called  it  Joktheel.  The  name  of  Selah  is 
translated  Petra,  'rock/  by  the  Greeks.  The  remains  at  this  place 
in  Arabia  Petrtsa,  between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  EUanitic  Gulf,  are 
described  by  Irby  and  Mangles  ('  Travels,'  p.  836,  &c) 

Amaziah  next  declared  war  against  Jehoash,  the  king  of  Israel,  but 
was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner.  Jerusalem  was  also  taken  and 
plundered.  Amaziah,  however,  recovered  his  liberty,  and  reigned 
fifteen  years  after  the  death  of  Jehoash,  when  a  conspiracy  having 
been  formed  against  him,  he  fled  to  Lachish ;  but  he  was  pursued  and 
slain  there,  and  buried  in  Jerusalem.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Azariah,  'help  of  Jehovah,'  or  Uzziah,  'power  of  Jehovah,'  who  was 
sixteen  years  old  (2  Kings,  xiv.;  2  Chion.  xxt.;  Jos.,  'Antiq.,'  ix. 

»,  10). 

AMBERGER.,  CHRISTOPH,  a  celebrated  old  German  painter  of 
the  16th  century,  was  of  a  family  of  Amberg  in  tiie  Ober  P£ala,  whence 
his  name;  but  Amberger  himself  was,  according  to  Yon  Mechel,  bom 
At  Niimberg  about  1490.  His  father  was  a  stonemason,  and  his  grand* 
father  was  a  carver  in  wood  at  Amberg.  Nothing  is  known  of 
Ambeiger's  early  histozy  previous  to  1530,  when  he  was  already  a 
painter  of  some  note^  and  in  great  employment  at  Augsburg.  The 
works  which  he  executed  at  this  time  however  were  chiefly  in  dis- 
temper. He  painted  the  exteriors  of  some  houses  in  this  manner; 
and,  upon  canvas,  twelve  pictures  of  the  history  of  Joseph  In  £gypt^ 
which  are  still  at  Augsburg. 

Amberger  painted  also^in  oil  and  in  fresco.  His  oil  piotoros  are 
chiefly  portraits,  much  in  the  style  of  Holbein,  whose  portcaits  ha 
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Btadied  and  copied.  Fiorillo  states  that  many  of  Amberger's  copies 
pass  as  the  originals  of  Holbein.  His  historical  pieces  in  oil  are  veiy 
small,  and  executed  in  the  hard  manner  and  sharp  gothio  style  of  the 
period  in  (Germany,  without  any  feeling  for  aerial  perspective,  though 
the  rules  of  linear  perspective  are  wdl  observed  in  his  works :  Mb 
colouring  is  rich.  His  best  works  are  at  his  native  place,  Amberg, 
in  the  Church  of  St  Martin  and  in  the  Franciscan  convent  there. 

Amberger  is  generally  supposed  to  have  died  about  1563  at  Augs- 
burg :  he  was  however  still  living  in  1568,  according  to  some  judiclial 
records  in  that  plac& 

(Sandrart,  TeuUche  Aeademie,  &c ;  Mechel,  Catalogue  de$  Tableaux, 
<('&  de  Vienne;  Waagen,  OemUlde  SamnUung  zm  BerUn;  Nagler, 
KUnstUr-Lexieon.)  • 

AMBOISE,  CARDINAL  GEORGES  D',  an  eminent  French  eccle- 
siastic and  statesman.  He  was  bom  in  1460,  at  the  cb&teau  of 
Chaumont  on  the  Loire,  the  seat  of  his  family,  which  was  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  in  France.  Being  a  youuger  son  be  was  educated  for 
the  church,  and  was  made  Bishop  of  Montauban  by  the  time  he  had 
attained  ^e  age  of  fourteen.  His  first  preferment  at  court  was  given 
him  by  Louis  XL,  who  made  him  his  almoner.  After  the  death  of 
this  prince,  however,  in  1483,  having  connected  himself  with  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  who  unsuccessfully  disputed  the  regency  with  Anne 
of  Beaajeu,  he  shared  the  misfortunes  of  his  party,  and  was  along 
with  the  duke  himself  put  into  confinement^  from  which  he  was  not 
released  till  six  or  seven  years  after,  when  the  new  king,  Charles  YIIL, 
attained  hia  majority.  Soon  after  being  restored  to  liberty  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  archbishopric  of  Narbonne,  which,  in  1493,  he  exchanged 
for  that  of  Rouen.  Here,  besides  presiding  over  his  diocese,  he  acted 
tA  the  deputy  of  his  friend  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  held  the  office 
of  governor  of  Normandy,  and  in  that  capacity  introduced  several 
valuable  reforms  into  the  administration  of  the  province.  In  1498 
tiie  duke  became  king  by  the  title  of  Louis  XII.,  and  from  this  time 
D'Amboise  may  be  considered  as  prime  minister  of  France.  The 
memorable  events  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIL  are  connected  with  the 
assertion  of  his  rights  to  the  duchy  of  Milan,  and  the  protracted  wars 
which  he  carried  on  in  Italy  to  maintain  that  dainv  In  this  part  of 
his  conduct  it  is  probable  that  Louis  acted  rather  according  to  his 
own  views  than  by  the  advice  of  his  minister ;  but  he  seems  to  have 
intrusted  to  the  latter  almost  the  entire  management  of  the  domestic 
afiairs  of  his  kingdom.  In  this  department  DAmboise  displayed 
equal  ability  and  disinterestedness.  By  the  financial  reforms  which 
he  effected  he  was  enabled  both  considerably  to  reduce  the  customary 
imposts,  and  to  supply  the  heavy  demands  of  the  war  without  any 
increase  of  taxation.  He  exerted  himself  also,  with  considerable 
Bucoeest  to  rectify  the  existing  corruptions  both  in  the  law  and  the 
church,  introducing  various  regulations,  with  a  view  to  diminish  the 
length  of  processes  ia  the  former,  and  by  his  example  as  well  as  by 
his  authority  discountenaacing  the  scandalous  rapacity  of  the  higher 
order  of  ecclesiastics.  He  would  never  accept  any  ouer  benefice  in 
addition  to  his  archbishopric;  and  even  the  greater  part  of  his  epis- 
copal revenue  he  distributed  among  the  poor,  or  devoted  to  other 
pious  purposes.  With  all  this  moderation,  however,  in  regard  to  the 
more  common  objects  of  human  desire,  he  was  far  from  being  without 
ambition.  Very  soon  after  the  accession  of  Louis  XIL  he  had  obtained 
a  cardinal's  hat,  and  subsequently  the  Pope  appointed  him  to  the 
high  office  of  legate.  But  on  the  death  of  the  infamous  Alexander  V I., 
in  1503,  it  appeared  that  the  chair  of  St  Peter  itself  was  the  place 
which  he  aspired  to  occupy.  He  failed  however  in  this  object  through 
a  piece  of  mismanagementy  which  made  him  at  the  time  very  much 
laughed  at,  though  it  was  only  discreditable  to  him  as  a  politician. 
A  large  military  force  of  the  king  his  master  occupied  Rome,  by 
placing  which  in  an  imposing  attitude  he  might  easily  have  controlled 
the  election;  but  the  Cardinal  de  la  Rov^re  having  suggested  to  him 
that  such  a  mode  of  securing  his  object  would  both  have  a  bad  look, 
and  was  moreover  quite  unnecessary,  inasmuch  as  he  would  most 
certainly  be  elected  for  his  own  merits,  if  he  left  the  matter  to  the 
free  voices  of  the  oondave ;  he  followed  this  crafty  advice,  and  with- 
drew the  troope.  The  result  was  th&t  in  a  few  wedu  the  Cardinal  de 
la  Bov^  was  Pope  himself  with  the  titie  of  Julius  II  No  other 
vacancy  in  the  ecclesiastical  throne  occurred  during  the  life  of  D'Am- 
boiae,  who  died  in  the  convent  of  the  Celestines  at  Lyons,  on  the  25th 
of  May,  1510.  It  is  said  that,  on  his  death-bed,  he  expressed  his 
sense  of  the  vanity  of  those  worldly  honoms  which  he  had  sought  so 
anxiously  during  his  life — exdaiming,  as  he  named  the  monk  who 
attended  him,  **  Brother  John  t  ah,  why  have  I  not  all  my  life  been 
brother  John  f "  He  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  Rouen,  where 
his  mausoleum  is  still  to  be  seen.  Notwithstanding  some  faults  and 
weaknesses,  D'Amboise  was  undoubtedly  a  great  benefactor  to  Franca 
This  his  countrymen  themselves  so  strongly  felt,  that  they  used 
affectionately  to  call  him  'the  people's  father.'  Most  of  the  accounts 
of  his  life  that  have  appeared  in  France  are  written  in  the  most 
panegyrical  styla  One  is  by  an  author  who  calls  himself  the  Sieur 
dea  Montagues,  printed  in  ISUno,  at  Paris,  in  1681.  There  is  another 
work,  entitied  'A  History  of  the  Administration  of  the  Cardinal 
D'Amboise,'  by  the  Sieur  Michel  Baudier,  historiographer  to  Ms  mugesty, 
published  in  4to,  at  Paris,  in  1634.  The  letters  of  Louis  XIL  and 
Cardinal  I^Amboise  wero  published  at  BrusaelB  in  4  vols.  8to,  by 
Jem  Qodefcoy^y  In  1712. 


AMBRCSIUS,  ST.,  commonly  called  Ambrose,  was  bom  in  Gaul, 
probably  at  Treves,  about  A.D.  840,  his  father,  a  noble  native  of  Rome, 
bemg  then  prestorian  prefect  of  GauL  His  infancy  was  signalised  by 
a  prodigy  similar  to  that  recorded  of  Plato ;  while  he  was  sleeping  in 
his  father's  palace^  a  swarm  of  bees  invaded  his  cradle  and  rested  on 
his  lips,  and  then  suddenly  ascending  lidgh  into  the  air  disappeared. 
Another  tale  ia  also  told  prophetic  of  his  ecclesiastical  dignity.  One 
day,  while  yet  a  boy,  he  stretched  forth  his  hand  to  his  mother  and 
sister,  and  bade  them  kiss  it,  in  homage  to  the  future  bishop.  His 
education  however  was  that  usually  bestowed  on  distinguished 
civilians,  and  his  first  profession  was  the  law.  His  rank  and  character 
personally  recommended  him  for  advancement,  and  at  an  early  age 
he'  was  made  consular  of  Liguria,  a  province  comprehending  the 
North  of  Italy  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Adriatic,  and  having 
Milan  for  its  capitaL 

The  conflict  between  the  Catholics  and  the  Arians  was  then  raging, 
and  in  A.D.  874,  Auxentius,  the  Arian  archbishop  of  Milan,  died.  The 
choice  of  a  successor  occasioned  the  most  violent  tumults,  and  the 
presence  of  the  governor  was  necessary  to  appease  them.  He  assembled 
the  people  in  the  principal  church ;  and  when  he  had  addressed  them 
on  the  subject  of  their  dvil  duties,  the  neoeasitj  of  social  order  and 

Sublie  discipline,  they  replied  with  unanimous  acclamation,  "  We  will 
ave  Ambrose  for  our  bishop."  Ambrose  was  then  a  catechumen 
only,  and  as  far  as  is  known,  without  much  theological  instruction. 
He  professed,  besides,  the  most  determined  repugnance  for  the  pro- 
posed digni^.  He  yielded  however  at  length,  to  the  persevering 
entreaties  of  the  people;  and  on  the  eighth  day  after  his  baptism, 
having  passed  with  the  shortest  canonical  intervals  through  the  inter* 
mediate  steps,  he  was  ordaLaed  to  the  see.  That  which  he  had  obtained 
by  the  popukr  voice  he  preserved  by  popular  talents  and  virtues-~a 
oommanding  eloquence,  which  inflamed  the  souls  of  the  faithful^ 
daring  and  unconquerable  firmness— humanity,  where  the  interests  of 
humanity  were  consistent  with  those  of  the  orthodox  fidth — ^perfect 
contempt  for  wealth,  and  unbounded  benevolence  to  the  poor  and 
afflicted.  He  renounced  his  private  property,  and  on  one  occasion 
sold  some  of  the  sacred  atensils  for  the  redemption  of  prisoners.  It 
is  also  related  that  he  possessed,  and  sometimes  exercised,  the  gift  of 
mirades.  He  immediately  proclaimed  his  adhesion  to  the  Catholio 
fiuth,  and  laboured  for  the  extirpation  of  Arianism.  The  empress 
Jostina,  an  Arian,  demanded  that  one  church  should  be  appropriated 
at  IDlan  to  herself  and  those  who  held  the  same  opinions.  Ambrose 
refused,  and  a  long  and  violent  struggle  ensued,  in  which  the  civil  and 
military  authorities  were  successfully  opposed  and  thwarted  by  the 
energy  of  the  prelate,  armed  only  with  spiritual  power  and  supported 
by  the  enthusiastic  devotion  of  his  &ithful  peopla 

This  was  his  first  triumph ;  his  second,  though  accomplished  with 
less  risk,  has  gained  him  more  celebrity.  In  ▲.D.  890  Theodoeius  L 
commanded  an  indiscriminate  massacre  of  the  inhabitants  of  Thessa- 
lonioa,  and  many  thousands  suffered.  Ambrose  was  shocked  by  the 
enormity  of  the  crime,  and  determined  that  the  church  ought  not  to 
overlook  it,  even  in  a  wise  and  powerful  Catholio  emperor.  He 
remonstrated ;  and  when  the  prince  pleaded  for  Ids  sin  tiie  example 
of  David,  Ambrose  replied,  '*  Since  thou  hast  imitated  his  offence^ 
imitate  likewise  his  penitence ;  **  and  stopped  him  as  he  was  entering 
the  sacred  precincts.  Theodosius  submitted.  For  the  space  of  eight 
months  he  was  debarred  from  the  holy  offices,  and  finally,  after  some 
other  humiliations,  he  condescended  to  the  performance  of  public 
penance,  as  the  condition  of  reconciliation  with  the  church.  This 
was,  indeed,  a  signal  display  of  spiritual  authority  at  a  period  scarcely 
fourscore  years  removed  from  the  last  persecution,  and  long  preceding 
the  origin  of  that  ^nstem  of  ecclesiastical  despotism  so  generally 
ascribed  to  the  ambition  of  Roma  But  it  was  the  flagrancy  of  the 
crime  which  gave  colour  and  success  to  the  prelate's  audaoily 
Ambrose,  as  weU  as  Martin  of  Tours,  expressed  bis  indignation  at 
the  persecution  of  Prisdllian  and  lus  followers;  his  humanity  was 
offended  by  the  execution  of  the  heretics.  Yet  had  he  no  oompre 
hension  of  what  we  call  toleration.  The  severe  laws  of  Qratian 
against  heretics  are  by  Tillemont  ascribed  to  his  influence;  and  in 
800  he  held  a  council  for  the  condemnation  of  the  opinions  of  Joviuian. 
His  ecclesiastical  principles  were  as  high  and  as  ri^  as  those  of  th« 
Qregories  and  the  Innocents^  but  a  milder  disposition  tempered  them 
in  execution. 

Ambrose  died  in  897,  at  no  advanced  age,  beloved  by  his  fSsithAi 
people,  and  even  by  the  princes  whom  his  virtues  awed,  and  respected 
by  the  barbarians  themselves.  He  left  behind  him  what  the  church 
has  commonly  considered  as  a  model  of  the  episcopal  chsiaoter.  His 
works,  which  are  numerous,  by  no  means  reflect  the  vigour  and  energy 
of  his  actions ;  they  are  rather  remarkable  for  the  excellence  of  thSr 
prindples  and  precepts,  than  for jpower  of  thought  or  diction.  The 
most  remarkaUe  ia  that  'De  Ofiadis,'  which  his  panegyrists  have 
not  feared  to  compare  with  the  *  Offices  *  of  Cicero.  It  is,  of  course^ 
a  Christian  work,  and  the  first  proposition  is  the  foUowiag :— "  The 
proper  office  of  a  bishop  is  to  teach  the  peopla"  He  composed  some 
very  voluminous  expositions  of  Soriptura  Many  lives  of  Ambrose 
are  extant.  The  most  ancient  is  one  by  PauUnus^  a  priest  of  Milaii, 
and  the  secretary  of  the  pralata  The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  in 
2  vols.  foL  Paris,  1686—1690.  There  is  also  one  by  Erasmus  ia  2  ToLb 
foL  apud  Froben,  1527* 
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Tlie  name  of  AmbroBiua  is  connected  with  the  earliett  improve- 
ment of  church  mueic.  The  writings  of  the  early  fathers  concur  in 
recording  the  employment  of  music  as  a  part  of  public  worship, 
although  no  regular  ritual  was  in  existence  to  determine  its  predse 
form  and  use.  This  appears  to  have  been  first  supplied  by  Ambrosius, 
who  instituted  that  method  of  singing  known  by  the  name  of  the 
'cantusAmbrosianus,' which  is  said  to  have  bad  a  reference  to  the 
modes  of  the  ancients,  especially  to  that  of  Ptolemteus.  This  is 
rather  matter  of  coojecture  than  certainty,  although  the  eastern 
origin  of  Christianity  and  the  practice  of  tLe  Greek  fathers  render 
the  supposition  probable.  The  effect  of  the  Ambrosian  chant  is 
described  in  glowing  terms  by  those  who  heard  it  in  the  cathedral  of 
Milan.  "  The  voices,"  says  Augustine,  "  flowed  in  at  my  ears,  truth 
was  distilled  into  my  heart,  and  the  affection  of  piety  overflowed  in 
sweet  tears  of  joy.**  Whether  any  genuine  relics  of  the  music  thus 
described  oust  at  the  present  time  is  exceedingly  doubtful ;  the  style 
of  singing  it  may  however  have  been  preserved ;  and  this  is  still  said 
to  be  applied  at  Milan  to  compositions  of  a  date  comparatively  recent. 

{BiographiccU  Dictionary  of  tke  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Ut^fuZ 
Knowledge.) 

AMBROSIUS,  AURELIANUS,  a  British  chieftain  at  the  time  of 
the  Saxon  invasion  in  the  5th  century.  It  is  difficult  amid  the 
obscurity  of  the  history  of  that  period,  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  account 
of  him.  It  is  probable  however  that  he  was  a  descendant  of  Con- 
stantine,  or  a  branch  of  his  family. 

The  account  given  by  the  author  of  the  '  Flores '  and  by  Qeofirey, 
is,  that  Ambrosius,  on  the  usurpation  of  the  sovereignty  of  Britain  by 
Vortigem,  took  refuge  in  Armorica,  whence  he  returned  with  a  strong 
force ;  that  after  being  elected  king  in  a  general  assembly  of  the 
Britons  (▲.D.  465)  he  besieged  Vortigem,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  a 
castle  built  by  him  in  Wales,  and  destroyed  him  by  fire  (466); 
that  he  then  fought  ais^ainst  the  Saxon  Hengist  with  dubious  success 
at  Wippedeflete  (473),  against  another  band  of  Saxons  under 
Ella,  with  better  but  yet  not  with  decisive  toocess  (485)  at 
Mearcredes-bum,  and  finally,  with  complete  success  (487)«  at  Mais- 
bely,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Don  (489),  both  in  the  north  of 
England,  against  Hengist^  who  was  in  the  last  battle  taken  and  put  to 
death ;  that  after  this  he  besieged  Octa,  son  of  Hengist  in  Eboracum 
(York),  and  having  obliged  him  to  suirender,  granted  to  him  and  his 
followers  a  settlement  on  the  Scottish  border;  that  he  defeated  a  body 
of  Saxons,  whom  Pascentius,  the  son  of  Vortigem,  had  brought  over; 
and  that  he  died  (497)  of  polBon  administered  by  a  Saxon,  an 
emissary  of  the  same  Pascentius,  who  had  landed  with  a  fresh  body 
of  auxiliaries  from  Ireland,  to  dispute  with  him  the  crown  of  Britain. 
This  narrative  appears  to  be  so  corrupted  by  fabulous  intermixture  as 
to  make  it  very  difficult  to  extract  from  it  Uie  historical  truth. 

That  be  was  a  competitor  with  Vortigem  for  the  supremacy  of 
South  Britain  is  probable  from  an  expression  of  Nennius,  who  enu- 
merating the  embarrassments  which  led  Vortigem  to  call  in  the  aid 
of  the  Saxons,  say?,  **  he  was  pressed  by  the  attacks  of  the  Bomanai, 
and  also  by  the  fear  of  Ambrosius." 

It  is  tolerably  certain  that  Ambrosius  succeeded  Vortigem  in  the 
supremacy  of  the  British  chieftains,  and  that  he  was  engaged  in  the 
warfare  directed  against  the  Saxon  settlers  in  the  south  part  of 
Britain.  The  battles  of  Wippedeflete  and  Mearcredes-bum  are  recorded 
in  the 'Saxon  Chronicle/  which  assigns  them  to  the  years  465  and 
485  respectively ;  and  from  the  same  authority  it  appears  that  in  the 
firsts  Hengist  and  his  Jutes,  and  in  the  second,  Ella  and  bis  South 
Saxons,  were  opposed  to  the  Britons ;  it  is  also  probable  that  Ambro- 
sius commanded  the  latter  on  these  occasions,  as  Bede  records  that  he 
was  the  leader  of  the  natives  in  their  struggle  against  the  invaders, 
though  he  notices  only  one  particular  battle,  that  of  Mens  Badonicus, 
supposed  to  be  near  Bath,  which  is  reckoned  by  Nennius  and  others 
among  the  victories  of  the  semi-fabulous  Arthur.  That  Ambrosius 
was  supported  by  Vortimer  and  Catigem,  the  sons  of  Vortigem,  as 
allies,  is  also  probable  from  the  accounts  of  Nennius  and  Huntingdon. 
The  '  Saxon  Chronicle '  makes  Vortigem  the  leader  of  the  British 
hosts  against  Hengist ;  but  this  is  in  all  probability  an  error,  arising 
from  the  similarity  of  the  names  Vortigem  and  Vortimer. 

The  story  of  the  Yorkshire  victories  of  Ambrosius,  the  capture 
and  death  of  Hengist,  and  the  surrender  of  the  Saxons  in  York,  is 
utterly  irreconcileable  with  the  ascertained  circumstances  of  the  time. 
Of  the  death  of  Ambrosius  nothing  certain  is  known.  Amidst  the 
uncertainty  which  prevails  as  to  the  life,  actions,  and  death  of  Ambro- 
sius, all  historians  who  notice  him  appear  to  agree  in  praising  him. 
Qildas  (in  a  passage  however  of  somewhat  doubtful  genuineness) 
describes  him  as  "comes,  fidoUs,  fortis,  veraxque,"  <<affiible,  fedtbful, 
brave,  and  true."  In  an  undoubtedly  genuine  passage  he  speaks  of 
him  as  "  vir  modeatus,"  <<a  man  of  well-regulated  desires; "  and  Bede 
repeats  the  encomium. 

{Biographical  Dictionary  of  ike  Society  for  the  DiffuMicn  of  Usrful 
Knowledge.)        

AMEILHON,  HUBERT  PASCAL,  was  bom  in  Paris  August  6, 1780, 
•and  died  there  December  28, 1811.    He  originally  intended  to  enter 


Jfavigation  of  the  Egyptians  under  the  Ptolemies,' 

the  occaaion  of  his  introduction,  in  1766,  into  the  Academy  of  Insorip- 


tions  and  Literature.  In  1798  he  was  nominated  a  member  of  the 
Conmiission  of  Monuments.  He  warmly  espoused  the  revolationary 
causes  He  had  the  merit  of  saving  from  destraotion  more  than 
800,000  volumes  out  of  private  librariee  and  religious  corporations, 
confiscated  during  the  revolution. 

He  was  charged  to  collect  in  central  depAts  the  libraries  of  all  the 
suppressed  religious  houses.  He  was  allowed  only  three  hours  for 
carrying  oflf  the  library  of  St.  Victor ;  at  the  end  of  that  period  the 
books  were  to  be  tossed  out  of  the  windows.  Ameilhon  by  his  repre- 
sentations obtained  with  difficulty  three  days ;  he  immediately  placed 
all  kinds  of  vehicles  in  requisition,  and  transported  the  books  to  a 
neighbouring  hospital.  He  transformed  several  churches  into  book 
maj^azines,  and  deposited  all  the  confiscated  libraries  in  them.  He 
had  thus  tiie  satisfaction  of  saving  the  libraries  of  Malesherbes  and 
Lavoisier,  and  several  others,  which,  when  tranquillity  was  re-eetab- 
lished,  were  restored  to  their  rightful  owners.  Six  or  seven  years  of 
his  life  were  devoted  to  the  assorting  and  classification  of  the  books 
intrusted  to  his  care.  He  saved  the  triumphal  arch  of  the  Porte  St 
Denis,  Paris,  from  destruction  ;  and  he  had  the  courage  to  oppose  the 
mob  when  it  sought  to  enter  the  church  of  the  Jesuits,  where  his 
books  were  deposited,  under  pretext  of  destroying  the  fleurs-de-lya. 

When  tbe  Institute  was  oiganised  in  1797,  the  city  of  Paris 
presented  its  library  to  t^at  body.  Ameilhon  was  immediately 
elected  librarian  to  the  Arsenal,  an  appointment  which  he  held  till 
his  death. 

The  *  History  of  the  Navigation  and  Commerce  of  Egypt  under  the 
Ptolemies,'  and  the  last  five  volumes  of  the  '  History  of  the  Lower 
Empire,'  begun  by  Le  Beau,  are  the  only  books  published  by  Ameilhon. 
But  his  contributions  to  the  periodical  literature  and  the  academical 
memoirs  of  his  country  were  numerous  and  valuable. 

{Biographical  Dictionary  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffuiion  of  Usefid 
Knowledge.) 

AMELOT  DE  LA  HOUSSAYE,  ABRAHAM  NICOLAS,  a  politi- 
cal writer,  was  bom  at  Orleans  in  1684.  He  accompanied  tiie 
President  of  St.  Andr^,  appointed  ambassador  of  France  at  Venice  in 
1669,  as  secretary.  A  stay  of  several  years  in  that  city  having 
enabled  him  to  beoome  acquainted  with  its  history  and  politics, 
probably  induced  him  to  translate  Velferus's  *  History  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Venice/  and  to  add  historical  and  political  notes,  which,  at 
the  same  time  that  they  threw  a  great  light  on  the  Venetian  govern- 
ment, gave  such  offence,  that,  it  is  said,  a  formal  complaint  was  made 
to  Louis  XIV.,  who  sent  Amelot  to  the  Bastille.  No  other  particulars 
of  Amelot's  life  are  recorded ;  all  that  is  known  is  that  he  was 
extremely  poor,  and  subsisted  on  the  bounties  of  an  Abbd.  He  died 
at  Paris  in  1706. 

He  left  the  following  works :— Sarpi's  <  History  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,'  translated  from  Newton's  Latin  version.  ^The  Courtier,' 
translated  from  the  Spanish.  '  The  Prince,'  translated  from  MachiavellL 
He  endeavoured  also  to  vindicate  the  author,  by  maintaining  that  he 
had  only  described  what  princes  do,  and  not  what  they  ought  to  do. 
A  translation  of  Tacitus,  with  historical  and  political  note^  He  did 
not  complete  this  work ;  the  six  last  volumes  are  by  Francois  Bruys. 
*  Memohrs,  Historical,  Political,  Critical,  and  Literary.'  This  work  is 
also  incomplete ;  it  is  arranged  alphabetically,  but  does  not  go  beyond 
half  the  letters.  There  are  also  some  other  works  of  no  great  interest^ 
of  which  a  Ust  is  given  in  *  M^moires  de  Micron,'  voL  xxxv. 

AMERBACH,  JOHANN,  an  early  printer,  in  great  repute  for  the 
typographical  correctness  of  his  editions.  He  was  bom  at  Reutlingen 
in  Swabia,  studied  at  Paris  under  Jean  de  Lapierre,  or  Lapidaaua,  the 
prior  of  the  Sorbonne,  who  had  the  honour  of  first  inviting  printers 
to  that  city,  and  took  the  degree  of  master  of  arta  Amerbaeh  carried 
on  the  trade,  or  rather  in  his  case  the  prafession,  of  printings  at  Basle^ 
from  1481  till  1515,  in  which  year  he  died.  His  chief  publications 
were  the  works  of  St  Ambrose,  issued  in  1492,  and  those  of  St 
Augustine  in  1506,  the  latter  the  first  edition  of  the  collected  works 
of  that  author,  and  a  conspicuous  undertaking.  *'  The  magnitude  of 
the  expence  deterred  the  printers/'  says  Erasmus,  in  a  prefatory  epistle 
to  an  edition  of  Augustine  of  the  date  of  1529.  "  The  first  who  ven- 
tured on  this  great  undertaldng  was  John  Amerbaeh,  a  man  of  singular 
piety,  amply  endowed  with  wealth,  but  still  more  with  the  stores  of 
intellect,  whom  neither  the  immense  expence  of  the  work,  the  difficulty 
of  jfkocuring  copies  from  all  quarters,  the  fatigue  of  collating  them, 
the  necessary  attention  to  other  affairs,  nor  any  other  motive^  oould 
deter  from  the  endeavour  of  making  all  Augustine  common  to  alL 
This  man  was  not  led  by  the  love  of  gain,  but  by  a  sincere  piety,  the 
spirit  of  which  breatiies  in  all  his  prefaces,  and  a  desire  to  revive  the 
original  fathers  of  the  church,  whom  he  grieved  to  see  beoome  almost 
obsoleta"  Unfortunately  Amerbaeh  was  unable  to  procure  good 
manuscripts  for  his  edition,  and  its  critical  value  is  therefore,  after 
all  his  exertions,  very  small.  The  type  in  which  it  was  printed  was 
novel,  and  is  still  known  among  foreign  printers  by  the  name  of  the 
St  Augustine. 

Amerbaeh  was  desirous  of  publishing  a  collection  of  the  works  of 
St  Jerome,  and  had  his  three  sons,  Bruno,  Basil,  and  Boniface,  all 
youths  of  great  abilities,  carefully  instructed  in  the  Latin,  Qreek,  and 
Hebrew  languages,  in  order  that  they  might  be  fit  to  correct  the  press ; 
a  circumstaoce  which  calls  forth  from  Maittaire  a  burst  of  admiration, 
and  an  indignant  exclamation  at  the  degeneraqy  of  the  printers  of  liio 
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own  time,  rather  mora  than  a  hundred  yean  ago.  All  three  became 
not  only  exoellent  acholara,  for  which  we  have  the  teatimouy  of  Eraa- 
mas,  but  ao  enthuaiaatic  in  favour  of  Jerome,  that  they  apared  neither 
their  wealth  nor  their  health  for  hia  sake.  The  good  old  man,  at  lua 
deoeaae  in  1515»  recommended  the  edition  to  their  care,  withaninjunc* 
tion  to  apply  what  property  he  left  tovrarda  it.  The  edition  waa  issued 
in  the  course  of  the  ten  years  from  1516  to  1526,  from  the  press  of 
Froben,  whom  Amerbach  had  first  invited  to  Basle. 

(Letter  on  Basil  by  BonifSetoe  Amerbach  in  Munaterua,  Oosmographia 
UnivergcUis,  lib.  vi ;  Eraamua,  Opera  Omnici,  edition  of  Le  Cierc,  iiL 
1249,  &o. ;  Haittaire,  jlilnato  Typographiei,  torn.  L  parsL  8742,  where 
all  the  original  authoritiaa  are  referred  to.) 

AMES,  FISHER,  waa  bom  at  Dedham,  Maaaachuaetta,  on  the  9th 
of  April  1758.  At  the  age  of  aeven  he  loat  hia  father,  whoae  widow 
waa  left  with  a  large  family  in  atraitened  oircumatancea.  Fisher,  the 
youngest  aon,  waa  aent  to  Harvard  College  at  the  age  of  twelve;  and 
after  remaining  there  four  years,  during  which  he  atudied  hard,  he 
took  his  degree,  and  quitted  college  with  a  high  reputation  for  hia 
attaiomentfl.  Hia  wiah  waa  to  enter  the  legal  profeasion,  but  for 
aeveral  years  the  lugent  necessity  of  providing  for  his  maintenanoe 
compelled  him  to  act  as  teacher  in  a  school  At  length,  in  1781,  he 
waa  enabled  to  enter  on  ^the  practice  of  the  law.  The  display  of 
hi«  ability  as  a  speaker,  and  the  notice  he  attracted  by  political  con- 
tributiona  to  the  public  journals,  combined  to  procure  for  him,  in 
1788,  a  seat  in  the  Masaaohuaetts  Convention  for  ratifying  the  con- 
aiitution.  In  due  course  he  became  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  the  State  Legislature.  In  this  position  his  talents 
were  soon  so  widely  known,  that  he  waa  aent  from  the  district  of 
Suffolk  as  their  first  representative  to  the  Congreas  of  the  United 
States.  In  thia  aituation  he  remained  for  eight  years,  the  whole  period 
of  the  presidency  of  Waahington,  of  whoae  meaaures  he  was  an  ardent 
supporter.  As  a  speaker  he  was  soon  acknowledged  as  second  to  none 
in  the  Congress,  imd  as  a  practical  man  of  business  his  services  were 
moat  valuable.  He  was  always  a  thorough  advocate  for  British  con- 
ndctioD,  and  entertained  the  utmost  horror  of  the  excesses  of  the 
French  Revolution. 

On  Washington's  retirement  Fisher  Ames  also  quitted  public  life, 
and  retired  to  Dedham,  where  he  both  occupied  a  farm  and  practised 
his  profession  until  increasing  debility  obliged  him  to  give  it  up.  In 
1804  he  was  elected  president  of  Harvard  College,  but  declined  the 
honour  on  aooount  of  ill  health.  He  continued  in  an  increasing  state 
of  debility  until  the  4  th  of  July  1808,  when  he  died,  completely  worn 
out.  Hia  remains  were  carried  to  Boston,  and  honoured  with  a  public 
funeral. 

In  1809  '  The  Works  of  Fisher  Ames'  were  published.  They  con- 
sist  entirely  of  his  speeches  and  letters,  collected  from  the  journals  of 
the  day. 

AMES,  JOSEPH,  was  the  son  of  Mr.  John  Ames  of  Yarmouth, 
where  he  was  bom  on  the  23rd  of  January  1689.  His  father  appears 
to  have  afterwards  settled  in  London,  where  he  died  when  his  son  was 
in  hia  twelfth  year.  At  this  time  he  waa  at  a  little  achool  in  Wapping. 
When  fifteen  he  waa  put  apprentice  to  a  plane-maker,  near  Quildhali, 
in  the  city  of  London.  Having  aerved  out  his  time,  he  then  aettled 
in  Wapping,  Horace  Walpole  aays,  as  a  ship^andler ;  but  according 
to  other  accounts,  as  an  ironmonger.  Whatever  was  his  business,  he 
aeema  to  have  puraued  it  with  aucceas,  and  to  have  attained  by  it,  if 
not  wealth,  at  leaat  a  competency.  He  also  found  time  to  aupply  the 
defecta  of  hia  early  education  by  reading ;  and  thia  led  at  length  to 
authorship.  The  atudy  to  which  he  waa  moat  attached  was  that  of 
antiquities,  and  particularly  those  of  his  own  country.  He  had  formed 
an  acquaintance  with  the  Reverend  John  Lewis ;  and  it  is  thia  gentle- 
man who  la  aaid  to  have  first  auggested  to  him,  about  the  year  1730, 
the  preparation  of  a  history  of  English  printing,  the  execution  of 
which  became  the  object  of  hia  life.  The  work,  in  a  quarto  volume 
of  above  600  pages,  appeared  in  1749,  under  the  title  of  '  Typo- 
graphical Antiquitiea;  being  an  Historical  Account  of  Printing  in 
England,  with  aome  Memoirs  of  our  Ancient  Printers,  and  a  Register 
of  the  Books  printed  by  them,  from  the  year  1471  to  1600 ;  with  an 
Appendix  concerning  ranting  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  in  the  same 
Time.'  Thia  is  Ames's  principal  work,  and  still  indeed  serves  as  the 
basis  of  the  only  elaborate  history  we  have  of  English  printiog.  It 
has  probably  preserved  a  good  many  title-pages,  and  other  facta  con- 
nected with  its  subject,  that  would  have  been  lost  had  the  recording 
of  them  been  longer  deferred ;  and  it  is,  upon  the  whole,  creditable 
to  the  industry  of  its  compiler.  But  the  taak,  to  be  well  performed, 
required  much  more  leamUig  than  Ames  possessed.  The  most  valuable 
part  of  his  book  has  been  added  to  it  by  its  subsequent  editors,  and 
especially  by  Mr.  Herbert,  whoae  edition,  extended  to  three  volumea 
quarto,  appeared  in  1785, 1786,  and  1790.  A  atiU  more  augmented, 
and  much  more  aplendid,  edition  waa  publiahed  by  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Dlbdin, in 4  vola,  4to.,  1810-12.  Amersnext  most  oonaiderable  work 
18  that  entitled  '  Parentalia;  or,  Memoirs  of  the  Family  of  Wren,' 
folio,  1750.  The  book  professes  to  be  <  by  Stephen  Wren,  Esq.*  (the 
grandson  of  Sir  Christopher),  'with  the  care  of  Joseph  Ames;'  but 
Ames  is  understood  to  have  been  really  the  writer.  He  is  also  the 
author  of  a  '  Catalogue  of  English  Heads,'  8va,  1748 ;  of  a '  Catalogue 
of  English  Printera,'^in  two  leavea  quarto,  and  of  an  '  Index'  to  the 
Catalogue  of  Lord  Pembroke's  Coina,  printed,  but  not  publiahed. 


Mr.  Ames  waa  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  and  Antiquarian  Societies,  and 
aecretary  to  the  latter  from  1741  till  his  death.  He  died  suddenly,  on 
the  7th  of  October,  1759. 

(Life  of  Amea,  by  Mr.  Oough,  prefixed  to  Herbert's  edition  of  the 
Typograpkicol  Antiquities,  and  since  republished  with  additional  notes 
in  that  of  Dr.  Dlbdin.) 

AMHERST,  JEFFERY,  BARON,  a  distinguished  British  miliUry 
commander,  waa  the  aon  of  JeQery  Amherst  of  Riverhead,  in  Kent, 
Esq.,  and  was  born  on  the  2dth  of  January  1717.  He  received  his 
ensign's  commission  in  1781,  and' having  some  years  after  gone  to 
Germany  aa  aide-de-camp  to  Qeneral  ligonier,  was  present  at  the 
battles  of  Dettingen  and  Fontenoy.  In  1756,  while  still  abroad,  he 
received  the  colonelcy  of  the  15th  Regiment  of  Foot  Two  years  after 
he  was  recalled  from  the  continent  and  sent  to  America  as  major- 
general  of  the  troops  destined  for  the  siege  of  Louisburg  in  Cape 
Breton.  After  the  reduction  of  Canada  in  1760,  to  which  he  had 
materially  contributed,  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  was  made  a  Knight  of  the  Bath.  Soon  after  he  was  appoloted 
commander-in-chief  of  all  the  forces  in  America.  On  the  peace  in  1763 
he  returned  to  England,  when  he  received  from  the  king  the  governor- 
ship of  Virginia.  A  misunderstanding  with  his  majesty  in  1768  occa- 
sioned his  sudden  dismissal  from  the  army ;  but  the  matter  having 
been  cleared  up,  he  was  in  a  few  months  reinstated  both  in  his  former 
rank  and  in  the  royal  favour.  In  1770  he  waa  made  governor  of 
Guernsey,  and,  two  years  later,  lieutenant-general  of  the  ordnance  and 
commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in  England.  In  1776  he  was  created 
Baron  Amherst  of  Holmesdale  in  the  county  of  KenL  He  retained 
hia  appointment  of  commander-in-chief  till  the  breakmg  up  of  the 
North  administration  in  1782,  when,  on  hia  resigning  it,  the  king  gave 
him  the  office  of  gold  stick  in  waiting.  In  1787  he  received  a  second 
patent  of  nobility,  with  the  title  of  Baron  Amherst  of  Montreal  in 
Canada,  and  with  remainder  to  his  nephew.  On  the  22nd  of  January 
1703  he  was  again  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army,  which  he 
held  till  the  10th  of  February  1795,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  the 
Duke  of  York.  On  this  occasion  it  is  understood  that  an  earldom  and 
the  dignity  of  field-marshal  were  offered  to  him,  both  of  which  honours 
he  decliued  at  the  time,  though  the  following  year  he  accepted  the 
field-marshal's  b&ton.  Lord  Amherst  died  at  his  seat  at  Montreal 
near  Sevenoaks,  Kent,  on  the  3rd  of  August  1797,  in  the  eighty-first 
year  of  his  age. 

{OentUman*$  Magasine  for  1797,  p.  800;  and  Chalmers,  Biographical 
Dictionary,) 

AMHUitST,  NICHOLAS,  was  a  native  of  Marden,  in  Kent  Tho 
date  of  his  burth  is  not  recorded,  but  he  became  a  pupil  at  Merchant 
Taylor^s  School,  in  London,  in  1718,  and  was  elected  from  it  to  St. 
John's  College,  Oxford,  in  June  1716.  While  at  college  Amhurst 
published  several  poems  and  tracts,  and  displayed  his  enmity  to  the 
high  church  deigy  in  a  poem  entitled  *  Protestant  Popery ;  or,  the 
Convocation,'  in  five  cantos,  which  is  a  satire  directed  against  all  the 
writers  who  had  opposed  Bishop  Hoadley  in  the  Bangorian  oontro- 
versy.  He  subsequently  discovered  thia  temper  more  fully  in  'A 
Congratulatory  Epiatle  from  Hia  Holiness  the  Pope  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Snape,  faithfully  Translated  from  the  Latin  Original  into  English 
Verse.'  In  June  1719  Amhurst  waa  expelled  from  college,  apparently 
upon  a  charge  of  libertimam,  irregularity,  and  insulting  behaviour  to 
the  preaident ;  but,  according  to  hia  own  account,  because  of  the  libe- 
rality of  his  aentimenta  on  reUgioua  and  political  aubjects. 

Amhurst's  resentment  was  violent  and  lasting.  In  1721  he  displayed 
it  by  the  publication,  in  fifty  semi-weekly  numbers,  of  a  periodical 
intended  to  satirise  the  learning  and  discipline  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,  and  to  libel  the  characters  of  some  of  its  principal  members. 
The  title  of  this  work  was  *  Ten»  Filiua.' 

After  leaving  Oxford,  Amhurst  settled  in  London,  and  became  a 
writer  by  profession.  His  principal  literary  undertaking  was  the  politi- 
cal paper  called  '  The  Craftsman.'  He  conducted  it  for  several  years, 
during  which  it  was  more  read  than  any  other  publication  of  the  kind. 
It  reached  a  sale  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand  oopies,  and  had  a  consider- 
able effect  in  rousing  the  popular  indignation  against  'Vfalpole's 
administration. 

The  political  aervices  of  Amhurst  were  overlooked  by  the  party  to 
which  he  had  devoted  himself,  when,  early  in  the  year  1742,  they  came 
into  office;  and  hia  early  death,  which  took  place  at  Twickenham,  on 
the  27th  of  April  in  that  year,  ia  attributed  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
effect  of  this  neglect* 

(Biographical  Dictionary  of  Uaeful  Knowledge  Society.) 

AMIQO'NI,  JA'COPO,  one  of  those  painters  who,  by  some  chance 
not  quite  apparent,  obtained  a  popularity  in  his  lifetime  immeasurably 
beyond  his  deserts,  according  to  more  modem  critics.  He  was  bom 
at  Venice  in  1675.  After  he  had  acquired  some  reputation  in  Venice, 
he  added  considerably  to  it  in  the  service  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria  by 
some  works  he  executed  in  Munich,  and  particularly  some  fresco 
ceilings  at  Schleiasheim:  He  met  with  equal  success  in  London, 
where  he  came  in  1729,  and  painted  a  few  staircases  in  fresco,  and 
many  portraits  in  oil.  He  painted  also  Shakspere  and  the  Muses 
over  the  orchestra  of  the  then  new  theatre  at  Covent  Qarden.  Ho 
returned  to  Venice  in  1739,  having  saved  5000^  during  his  ten  yearn' 
stay  in  London.  In  1747  he  went  to  Madrid,  with  the  appointment 
of  painter  to  tho  king,  Ferdinand  VL    He  died  at  Madrid  in  1752. 
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Amigoni's  freiooes  are  purely  ornamental,  mere  variegated  deoo- 
rattODB.  He  painted  some  email  oonversation  piecee  in  the  style  of 
■ome  of  the  Dutch  painten,  which  Lanzi  prefers  to  his  larger 
works.  Of  the  latter,  one  of  the  best  is  a  YiBitation,  at  the  Padri 
di  San  Filippo  at  Venice.  The  prints  after  Amigoni  are  very 
Dumerona 

(Zanetti,  D$Ua  Pittwra  Veneziatuif  fta;  Bermudez,  JDieeionario 
ffittorico,  ko.;  Walpole,  Anecdotes  of  Painting  in  England,  &o. ; 
Lanzi.  Storia,  Pittoriea,  &c ;  Heineken,  JHctionnaire  det  Artittei,  &a) 

AKILCAR    [Hakiloab.] 

AMIOT,  or  AMYOT,  JOSEPH,  a  Jesuit  missionary  to  China, 
was  bom  at  Toulon  in  1718.  At  the  close  of  1750  he  arrired  at 
Macao  in  company  with  two  Portuguese  missionaries,  sent  also  by  the 
Jesuits,  and  the  brethren  of  that  order  already  estabUshed  at  Peking 
preeeoted  a  petition  to  the  reigning  emperor,  Keen-Loong,  to  the 
effect  that  the  new  comers  were  well  acquainted  with  mathematiGB, 
music,  and  medicine,  and  might  be  found  useful  to  the  empire.  A 
persecution  against  the  Christians  was  going  on  at  the  time,  but  the 
reply  of  the  emperor  to  this  representation  was  favourable,  and  he 
directed  the  missionaries  to  be  conveyed  to  Peking  at  the  public 
expense.  Amiot  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  Journey  in  a 
letter  inserted  in  the  collection  entitled  '  Lettree  Edifiantes  et 
Curieuses,'  from  which  these  particulars  are  taken.  On  arriving  at 
ihe  capital,  where, an  underhand  sort  of  toleration  was  extended  to 
the  missionaries  at  the  very  time  that  their  religion  was  proecribed 
elsewhere,  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Chinese,  and  after- 
wards to  the  Manchoo-Tartar  language  and  literature,  in  both  of 
which  he  made  great  proficiency.  From  that  time  he  appears  to  have 
acted  rather  as  a  missionary  of  learning  than  of  religion.  While  his 
name  scarcely  figures  at  lul  in  the  '  Lettres  fidifiantes,'  not  a  year 
seems  to  have  passed  without  his  dispatching  to  Europe  some  informa- 
tion on  the  history  and  manners  of  the  Chinese  and  Tartars,  to  the 
illustration  of  wmoh  he  contributed  more  than  any  other  writer  of 
the  18th  century.  He  remained  at  Peking  for  forty-three  years,  during 
which  time  the  order  to  which  he  belonged  was  dissolved,  and  more 
than  one  vigorous  persecution  was  directed  against  the  Christians  in 
China.  At  the  time  of  Lord  Macartney's  embassy,  in  1798,  Amiot 
(for  though  his  name  is  not  mentioned  by  Staimton,  the  peraon 
described  by  him  can  be  no  other)  wrote  a  letter  to  the  ambassador 
on  his  arrival  in  Peking,  ''expressive  of  the  most  fervent  wishes  for 
his  success^  and  offering  every  assistance  that  his  experience  could 
supply ;  **  but  he  was  then  so  infirm  as  not  to  be  able  to  wait  on  Lord 
Macartney.  In  the  following  year,  1794,  he  died  at  Peking,  at  the 
age  of  76. 

AMIR-OMRAH.    [EmB-AL-OifBAH.] 

AMLETH.  a  prince  of  Jutland  about  the  second  century  before 
Christ,  according  to  Saxo  Orammaticua,  who  relates  his  adventures 
at  great  length.  By  Saxo's  account  he  was  the  son  of  tiorvendill,  a 
feudatory  prince  of  Jutland,  who  had  married  Qerutha,  the  daughter 
of  Roric,  hu  superior  lord,  the  fifteenth  king  of  Denmark  from  Danns. 
Fengo.  the  brother  of  HorvendiU,  inflamed  with  envy,  treacherously 
murdered  him ;  and.  persuading  Qerutha  that  he  had  done  the  deed 
because  her  husband  meditated  putting  her  to  death,  succeeded  to  her 
bed  and  to  the  princedom,  ijuleth,  afraid  of  sharing  his  father's 
fate,  counterfeited  madness ;  and  Saxo  relates  a  number  of  stories  to 
show  with  what  remarkable  sagacity  he  gave  his  speeches  and  actions 
the  appearance  of  insanity,  wbHe  they  were  in  reality  fuU  of  meaning. 
A  courtier  of  Fengo's  suggested  a  plan  of  ascertaining  if  the  madness 
were  assumed,  by  admitting  Amleth  to  an  interview  with  his  mother, 
and  he  offered  to  play  the  spy  on  their  meeting,  concealed  from  both. 
Fengo  consented,  and  the  coxurtier  hid  himself  in  the  straw  on  the 
floor  of  Gerutha's  apartment.  Amleth,  suspicious  of  treachery,  when 
he  met  his  mother  began  crowing  like  a  cock,  and  jumping  idiotically 
about  the  room,  till  he  jumped  on  the  unhappy  spy,  who,  being  thus 
detected,  paid  for  his  ofiiciousness  with  his  death.  Amleth  then 
addressed  his  mother  on  the  enormity  of  her  marriage  with  his 
father's  murderer,  aroused  her  to  repentance,  and  made  her  the  con- 
fidant of  hb  intended  revenge.  Fengo,  still  disquieted  with  suspicion, 
but  afraid  of  provoking  Gerutba,  conceived  the  plan  of  sending 
Amleth  on  a  mission  to  England,  in  company  with  two  of  his 
courtiers,  who  carried  with  them  letters  cut  in  wood  {literaa  ligno 
iMctUptat),  requesting  the  king  of  England  to  taJce  Amlet^'s  life.  Ghi 
the  voyage  Amleth  got  possession  of  the  letters,  and  substituted 
others,  requesting  the  kmg  to  put  his  companions  to  death,  but  to 
grant  to  himself  his  daughter  in  marriage.  The  altered  instructions 
were  obeyed ;  and,  after  a  year's  time,  Amleth  unexpectedly  made  his 
reappearance  at  the  court  of  Jutland,  where  he  had  long  been  sup- 
posed to  be  dead.  At  a  feast  which  was  given  in  honour  of  his 
return  he  kept  himself  sober,  while  he  took  oare  to  make  all  the 
cobles  drunk ;  and  while  they  lay  about,  he  loosened  a  curtain  made 
by  his  mother  which  hung  above  the  haU,  and,  letting  it  fall  on  their 
prostrate  bodies,  fastened  it  tight  by  pegs  to  the  ground,  and  set  the 
building  on  fire.  He  then  hastened  to  the  bedchamber  of  Fengo, 
who  had  retired  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  evening,  aroused  >>iTn  from 
sleep,  informed  him  of  the  destruction  of  all  the  courtiers,  and  told 
him  he  came  to  take  revenge  for  ^e  murder  of  lus  father.  After 
slaying  Fengo  he  at  first  concealed  himself;  but  finding  that  the 
nsurper^a  death  was  not  much  lamented,  he  made  a  speech  to  the 


people,  unfolding  to  them  the  whole  of  the  course  he  had  taken,  and 
was  afterwards  elected  to  the  throne  of  his  father. 

This  is  only  the  first  part  of  the  story  of  Amleth  in  Saxo.  His 
subsequent  adventures  have  no  relation  to  the  story  upon  which 
Shakspere  founded  lus  great  tragedy  of  '  Hamlet.*  Tliat  such  a  per- 
son as  Amleth  existed  seems  to  be  supported  by  national  kadition. 
Saxo  mentions  that  there  was  in  his  time  (about  1200)  in  Jutland  "a 
field  distinguished  by  th4  burial  and  the  name  of  Amleth."  Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  Saxo's  story,  his  chronology  must  be  rejected. 

{Biographical  Dictionary  of  the  Society  for  the  DiffuHon  of  Utifid 
Knowledge,) 

A'MMAN,  JQI^T^  a  very  celebrated  Swiss  engraver  and  designer  of 
the  16th  century,  bom  at  Ziirioh  in  1539.  Though  a  Svrias  by  birth, 
he  vras  a  German  by  adoption,  for  he  established  himself  in  Niimberg 
in  1560,  and  gave  up  lus  right  of  buighership  in  ZOrich  in  1577.  JU 
is  the  case  with  most  of  the  old  Oermian  masters,  little  or  nothing  is 
known  about  Amman's  life.  Many  writers  speak  of  him  as  a  painter, 
yet  there  is  not  a  single  painting  of  his  known.  Sandrart  and  Doppel- 
mayr  speak  of  him  as  a  painter  on  gl&M  only.  Amman's  designs  are 
extremely  numerous :  a  painter  of  Frankfurt^  of  the  name  of  Keller, 
who  lived  with  Amman  four  years,  told  Sandrart  that  the  drawings  he 
made  whilst  he  was  with  him  would  fill  a  large  wsggon.  Though  he 
did  not  live  long,  he  surpassed  every  artist  that  preceded  him  in  the 
number  of  his  designs.  There  are  about  a  thousand  woodcuts  attri- 
buted to  him,  but  whether  he  cut  all  or  even  any  of  them  himself  is 
not  known.  Bartseh  also  doubts  whether  all  the  etchings  attributed 
to  Amman  are  etched  by  him ;  he  supposes  some  to  have  been  etched 
by  Stephen  Hermann.  His  designs  generally  appeared  as  the  illas- 
trations  of  books;  few  books  were  published  in  Amman's  time 
without  illustrations.  Siegmund  Feyerabend  of  Frankfurt  was  the 
publisher  of  most  of  Amman's  works ;  many  of  them  were  published 
after  his  death.    He  died  at  Niimberg  in  1591. 

His  works  comprise  nearly  every  subject — history  (sacred  and 
profane),  general  costume,  xnilitary  costume^  field-sports,  natural 
history,  heraldry,  and  other  subject&  His  drawing  is  generally 
good,  and  in  the  costume  very  accurate,  and  evidently  drawn  from 
nature;  his  animals  also  are  executed  with  much  spirit  Strutt, 
speaking  of  his  style  of  engraving,  says,  "  It  is  neat  and  decided ;  but 
if  his  strokes  are  more  regular  than  was  usual  vrith  the  engravers  on 
wood  of  his  time,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  as  much  as  he  gained  by 
the  pains  he  took  with  this  part  of  his  execution,  he  lost  in  freedom 
and  spirit.*' 

Amman  was  also  an  author.  He  wrote  a  book  on  poetry,  painting, 
and  sculpture,  which  was  published  at  Frankfurt,  first  in  1578,  aud 
later  as  a  Manual  of  Painting, '  Artis  Pingendi  Enchiridion.' 

(Sandrart^  TeuiUche  Academic,  &o.;  Doppelmayr,  Historieche  Na- 
chricht,  &a ;  Strutt.  Dictionary  of  Engravers ; -tha  Dictionaries  of 
Heineken,  Fiissli,  and  Nagler ;  and  Le  PeuUre-Oranew  of  Bartseh.) 

AMMANA'TI,  BABTOLOME'O,  sculptor  and  architect,  waa  bom 
at  Florence  in  1511,  and  bred  in  the  very  height  of  the  golden  age  of 
Italian  art.  Thus  educated  in  such  a  nursery,  with  Baccio  Bandinelli 
and  Sansovino  for  his  tutors,  he  could  not  qasily  fiail  to  produce  works 
worthy  of  his  opportunities  and  his  education.  His  father,  Antonio 
da  Setignano,  died  when  Bartolotneo  was  young,  but  he  left  him  master 
of  sufficient  property  to  be  in  a  condition  to  choose  his  own  pro- 
fession and  to  follow  it. 

When  Ammanati  returned  from  Venice  to  Florence^  Michel  Angelo 
was  at  the  height  of  his  reputation  as  a  sculptor,  and  Ammanati  became 
one  of  his  most  devoted  admirers  and  imitators,  and.  like  many  other 
painters  and  sculptors,  catching  chiefly  the  defects  of  Michel  Angelo's 
style,  fell  into  the  error  of  treating  the  limbs  as  the  most  essential 
part  of  man.  In  this  spirit  Ammanati  executed  several  works  in 
various  cities  in  Italy.  Ammanati  was  much  employed  in  Rome 
bv  several  popes — by  Paul  IIL,  Julius  IIL,  and  id^rvTarda  by 
Gregory  XIII.  During  the  interval  between  the  two  periods  that  he 
was  employed  by  these  pontifis,  he  attained  great  fame  at  Florence  as 
an  engineer  and  an  architect.  He  constructed  the  celebrated  Ponte 
della  Triniti^  which  spans  the  Amo  in  three  light  and  elegant  elliptical 
arches^  calculated  to  allow  the  sudden  floods  of  that  river  to  pasB 
without  the  slightest  risk;  it  still  exists,  and  withstood  in  18i4  the 
most  impetuous  flood  that  had  visited  the  Amo  for  centuries,  in 
which  even  the  newly-constructed  iron  suspension-bridge  waa  swept 
away.  Ammanati  made  also  some  additions  to  the  Pittt  Palace,  which 
had  been  commenced  from  a  model  by  Brunelleschi,  and  has  been 
finished  only  within  the  last  thirty  years.  At  Rome  he  built  the 
Palazzo  Ruccellai,  afterwards  Ruspoli;  the  court  and  fagade  of  the 
Gollegio  Romano,  built  by  the  Jesuits  by  order  of  Qregory  XIII.;  and 
the  Palazzo  Sacripanti  for  the  Coraini  family.  His  principal  works  of 
sculpture  in  Rome  are  the  figures  of  Justice  and  Kelifi;ion  and  the 
other  sculptures  of  the  tomb  of  the  Cardinal  del  Monte  m  the  church 
of  San  Pietro  in  Montorio. 

The  wife  of  Ammanati,  to  whom  he  was  married  in  1550,  "wwb  the 
celebrated  Laura  Battiferri  of  Urbino,  distinguished  as  a  poetesa  She 
died  at  Florence  in  1589,  aged  65  years.  Ammanati  survived  her 
three  years,  and  died,  according  to  Baidinucci's  copy  of  the  inscription 
on  his  monument,  in  1592,  aged  81. 

(Baldinucd,  Notizie  dei  Prqfessori  del  Disegno,  ftc/  Cioognars 
Sloria  delta  Scultura.) 
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AMMI A'NUS  MARCELLrNUS,  a  soldier  and  author  who  lived  in 
the  4th  centuiy,  and  wrote  a  history  of  the  emperors  from  the  acees- 
rion  of  Kerva,  A.D.  96,  to  the  death  of  Yalens  in  878 ;  the  last  profane 
history  writt^  by  a  Roman  subjeot  in  the  Latin  language.  He  was 
of  a  Greek  family,  and  bom  at  Aiitioch ;  at  least  libanius  olaims  him 
as  a  fellow-oitissen.  At  an  early  age  he  entered  the  army,  in  the  distin- 
guished service  of  the  household  guards  of  Constantius,  son  of  Constan- 
tine.  He  was  peculiarly  attached  to  the  fortunes  of  Ursicinus,  the 
master  of  the  horse,  under  whom  he  served,  first  in  the  East  in  850, 
afterwards  in  Gkul,  whither  he  went  in  855.  He  was  again  sent  with 
Uraicinus  into  the  East,  and  served  under  the  Emperor  Julian  in  his 
Fenian  war,  which  he  related  at  length  and  with  considerable  power. 
Later  in  life  he  retired  to  Rome,  where  he  wrote  his  history,  in 
thirty-one  books.  The  first  thirteen  are  lost,  which  oontained  an 
epitome  of  the  history  of  two  centuries  and  a  hal£  The  fourteenth 
begins  just  before  the  death  of  Constantius,  and  the  transactions  of  the 
reign  of  Julian  extend  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  twenty-fifth.  The 
question  whether  Ammianus  was  a  Christian  or  a  F^igan  has  been 
agitated.  Though  he  has  not  expressly  stated  his  sentiments,  yet 
from  the  terms  he  applies  to  the  heathen  deities,  it  seems  STident  that 
at  least  he  was  not  a  Christian.  In  style  he  is  inflated  and  vicious ; 
but  passages  of  considerable  effect  and  eloquence  occur  in  his  work, 
which  has  every  appearance  of  being  a  feithful  and  unprejudiced  narra- 
tion of  public  transactions,  in  many  of  which  he  had  been  personally 
engaged.  Qibboo  calls  him  "  an  accurate  and  faithful  guide."  Some 
suppose  the  Greek  life  of  Thucrdides  to  be  written  by  him.  The 
edition  of  Gronovius,  4to.,  Lugd.  Bat,  1693,  contains  the  life  and 
prefatory  matter  of  the  Valesii.  This  has  been  the  base  of  two  other 
editions,  with  the  notes  of  later  commentators,  both  published  at 
Leipzig,  one  by  Emesti  in  1778,  one  by  Erfnrdt  in  1808.  There  is  an 
old  English  translation  by  Philemon  Holland  (Loud.  1600),  and  a 
French  one  by  Moulines  (Berlin,  1775;  Lyon,  1778). 

AMMO'NIUS,  an  eminent  ancient  surgeon  of  Alexandria,  tvhoee 
date  is  not  exactly  known,  but  who  must  certainly  have  lived  some 
time  before  Christ,  and  who  (from  the  date  of  the  other  surgeons  with 
whom  his  name  is  coupled  by  Celsus,  *I)e  Medic.'  Tii.  PrsBfiit.  p.  868, 
ed.  Argent.)  may  be  conjectured  to  have  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptole- 
msus  Philadelphus,  B.a  288-247.  He  is  said  (Celsus,  lib.  vii.  cap.  xxvL 
B.  8,  p.  436)  to  have  been  tiie  first  person  who  thought  of  breaking  a 
calculus  in  the  bladder,  and  so  extracting  it  piecemeal,  when  it  was 
found  to  be  too  large  to  be  taken  out  entire.  For  this  invention  he 
received  the  cognomen  of  Lithotomus,  a  word  which  is  used  by  the 
ancients  in  reference  to  the  operation  called  by  the  modems  '  litho- 
trity/  and  not  to  that  of  lithotomy.  His  mode  of  operating  is  described 
by  Oelsus  with  tolerable  minuteness,  and  very  much  resembles  that 
introduced  by  Civiale  and  Heurteloup ;  proving  that,  however  much 
credit  they  m^y  deserve  for  bringing  it  out  of  oblivion  into  public 
notice,  the  praise  of  having  originally  thought  of  it  belongs  to  the 
ancientsL  (BiognphicaU  IHciionarff  of  the  Society  for  the  J>^tm(m  of 
Ut^fiU  Knowledge.)    

AMO,  ANTONY  WILLIAM,  a  negro  bom  in  Guinea  about  the 
year  1708,  was  brought  when  an  infant  to  Amsterdam,  and  presented 
in  1707  to  Antony  UlriG,  duke  of  Branswiok-Wolfenbiittel,  who  gave 
him  to  his  son  Antony  William.  At  a  proper  age  he  was  sent  to  study 
at  the  university  of  Halle,  where  in  1729  he  sustained  a  thesis  and 
published  a  dissertation '  De  Jure  Mauiorum.'  He  afterwards  removed 
to  the  university  of  Wittenbeig;  where  in  1784  he  published  another 
treatise,  on  the  occasional  absence  of  sensation  in  the  human  mind 
while  still  present  in  the  body.  In  the  same  year  Amo  was  prseses  at 
a  thesis  sustained  by  Joim  Theodore  Mainer,  '  on  those  things  which 
are  suitable  to  the  mind  or  body.'  He  was  afterwards  made  a  coun- 
cillor of  state  by  the  court  of  Berlin ;  but  on  the  death  of  his  patron, 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  he  quitted  Europe.  In  the  life  of  David  Henry 
Gallandat,  the  founder  of  the  Zjcaland  Scientific  Society/  it  is  stated 
that  in  1753,  on  a  voyage  to  the  Gold  Coast,  he  visited  Amo  at  Axim. 
**  He  was  living  there  like  a  hermit,"  according  to  Winckelman,  the 
biographer  of  Gkillandat,  "  and  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  sooth- 
sajer.  He  spoke  several  languages — ^Hebrew,  Greek  (?),  Latin,  BVenoh, 
German,  nnd  Dutch."  He  was  then  about  fifty  years  of  sge.  Amo 
afterwards  left  Axim,  and  removed  to  St.  Sebastian,  a  fort  belonging 
to  the  Dutch  at  Chamah,  another  town  on  the  Gold  Coast,  after  which 
nothing  further  is  known  of  Mm.  (BiographiecU  Dictionary  of  the 
Society  for  the  D^ution  of  Uerfid  Knowledge.) 

AMONTONS,  GUILLAUME,  a  diligent  mechanician  and  experi- 
menter in  natural  philosophy,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  August^  1668.  He 
was,  during  all  his  life,  affiicted  with  deafness,  in  oonsequenoe  of  a  fever 
in  his  childhood ;  and,  after  a  sickness  which  lasted  but  a  few  days,  he 
died  in  October,  1705,  being  in  the  forty-third  year  of  his  age. 

The  taste  of  Amontons  led  him,  at  first,  to  the  study  of  architecture 
and  the  processes  of  land^urveying;  and  he  appears  to  have  been 
occasionally  employed  in  the  practice  of  both  those  branches  of  artb 
It  is  said  that  he  was  induced  to  apply  himself  to  the  study  of  mathe* 
matics  by  the  desire  of  eonstraoting  a  machine  which  should  exhibit  a 
perpetual  motion :  an  opinion  of  the  possibility  of  such  a  machine 
oertainly  lingered  among  the  half-learaed  of  that  age;  and,  if  Amontons 
really  attempted  to  form  one,  his  failure  had  the  good  effect  of  disposing 
him  to  cidtivate  the  legitimate  branches  of  science. 

At  that  time  the  initnttnents  employed  for  measuring  the  d^ntiij, 
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temperature,  and  humidity  of  "the  atmosphere  were  in  an  imperfect 
state ;  and  several  years  of  the  life  of  Amontons  were  spent  in  improving 
them  or  in  devising  others.  He  invented  a  barometer,  consisting  of  a 
slender  conical  tube  of  glass  containing  a  column  of  mercury  whose 
length  varied  by  the  variations  in  the  upward  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere on  the  base  of  the  column ;  the  open  end  of  the  tube,  which  was 
the  greatest,  being  below,  and  the  mercury  being  retained  in  the  tube  by 
a  leathern  bag.  He  also  invented  one,  consisting  of  a  tube  bent  so  as 
to  form  three  parallel  columns,  of  which  the  first  and  the  third  con- 
tained mercury,  and  the  intermediate  one  only  air.  Amontons 
contrived  what  he  called  a  'universal  thermometer;'  it  was  a  tube  of 
glass,  80  inches  long,  containing  mercury,  and  to  which  was  adapted 
a  scide  of  inches ;  and,  by  comparing  its  indications  with  those  of  a 
column  of  mercury  in  'an  ordinary  barometer,  he  was  able  to  deter- 
mine the  expansion  due  to  temperature  alone:  he  also  invented  a 
soecies  of  hygrometer,  consisting  of  a  coloured  fluid  contained  in  a 
glass  tube  which  terminated  below  in  a  leathern  bag.  The  contraction 
or  expansion  of  this  bag,  in  oonsequenoe  of  variations  in  the  humidity 
of  the  air,  produced  corresponding  variations  in  the  length  of  the 
column  of  fluid. 

But  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  life  of  Amontons  is 
his  invention  of  what  must  be  considered  as  a  species  of  telegraph. 
His  proposal  was  to  have  signal-posts  established  at  intervals  between 
the  two  extreme  stations,  which  were  to  be  Paris  and  Rome :  a  man 
at  each  post^  being  provided  with  a  telescope,  was  to  observe  the 
signal  (a  letter  of  the  alphabet)  made  at  one  station,  and  to  repeat  it 
to  the  next ;  the  process  being  carried  on  thus  along  the  whole  line. 
Two  experiments  are  said  to  have  been  made  by  him  in  1702,  in 
presence  of  the  royal  family  of  France,  but  it  is  not  said  with  what 
success.  Dr.  Hooke  had  however  anticipated  the  discovery  about 
eighteen  vears. 

The  only  work  which  Amontons  published  is  one  entitied  'Remarques 
et  Experiences  Physiques  sur  la  Construction  d'une  Nouvelle  Clepsydre, 
Bur  les  Barom^tres,  Thermom^tres,  et  Hygpm&tres,'  Paris,  1695.  He 
was,  subeequentiy  to  the  publication  of  tlds  work,  chosen  a  member 
of  the  Academic  des  Sciences;  and  among  the  'M^moires'  of  that 
body  are  those  of  Amontons  on  the  Expansion  of  Fluids  by  Heaty 
on  the  Muscular  Strength  of  Men  and  Animals,  and  on  the  Friction  of 
Materials. 

{Biograpkie  UniveneUe;  Fontenelle,  Sloge  tPAmoniont.) 

AMOROS,  COLONEL  FRANCIS^  the  first  establisher  of  gymnastic 
education  in  FVanoe,  was  bom  at  Valencia  in  Spain  in  1760.  He 
entered  the  military  service  of  his  country  in  1787,  and  was  raised  by 
successive  steps,  each  one  the  recompense  of  some  didtinguiehed  action, 
until  he  attained  the  rank  of  colonel.  When  called  upon  to  serve  in  an 
administrative  capacity  he  was  successively  employed  by  Carles  lY. 
and  by  Joseph-Napoleon  as  councillor  of  stote,  governor  of  a  province, 
minister  of  police,  and  commissary-royal  of  the  army  in  PortugaL  In 
1807  he  was  entrusted  with  the  education  of  the  Infant  Don  Francisco 
de  Paula.  Forced  to  quit  his  country  when  the  French  were  expelled, 
he  sought  an  asylum  in  France,  and  there  he  endeavoured  to  establish 
an  institution  till  that  time  wanting.  After  subduing  numerous  diffi- 
enlties  by  great  perseverance^  he  at  length,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
government,  estabUshed  a  gymnasium  for  the  development  of  the 
physical  forces,  to  which  at  the  same  time  he  gave  the  most  useful 
diiection.  In  1831  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  normal  military 
gymnasium  at  Paris.  He  wrote  and  publbhed  several  works  upon 
administratioD  and  upon  education,  besides  his  '  Manual  of  Physical 
Education,  gymaastic  and  moral,'  Paris,  1880.  He  died  at  Paris  in 
1848. 

AMORY,  THOMAa  This  eccentric  individual  was  the  son  of  Coun- 
cillor Amory,  who  attended  William  IIL  in  Ireland,  and  was  appointed 
secretary  for  the  forfeited  estates  in  that  kingdom,  where  he  possessed 
extensive  property  in  the  county  of  Clare.  Thomas  was  not  bora  in 
Ireland,  as  some  accounts  state;  but  little  is  recorded  of  his  early  Ufa 
He  was  bom  about  1691,  and  is  said  to  have  been  educated  for  the 
profession  of  physic,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  followed 
that  or  any  other  profession.  About  1757  he  was  living  in  a  very 
secluded  way  upon  a  small  fortune  in  Westminster ;  and  he  had  also 
a  country  residence  at  Bedfont,  near  Hounslow.  He  was  married,  and 
had  a  son  named  Robert,  who  practised  for  many  years  at  Wakefield 
in  Yorkshire  as  a  physician.  He  died  at  the  age  of  ninety-seven,  on 
November  25, 1788. 

In  1755  Amoiy  published,  in  1  voL  8vo, '  Memoirs  of  several  Ladies 
of  Great  Britain.^  The  ladies  whose  memoirs  are  given  were  all,  like 
Amory  himself,  sealous  Unitarians,  in  addition  to  which  they  are 
made  beautiful,  leamed,  and  ingenious. 

In  1756  appeared,  in  8vo,  the  flrst  volume  of  '  The  Life  of  John 
Bunde^  Esq. ;  contemning  various  Observations  and  Reflections  made 
in  sevenl  puts  of  the  World,  and  many  extraordinary  Relations;' 
the  second  volume  was  published  in  1766.  This  book,  in  which  it 
has  been  supposed  Amoiy  intended  to  ricetch  a  picture  of  his  own 
character  and  adventures,  may  be  considered  in  some  measure  as  a 
supplement  to  his  *  Memoirs.'  A  writer  in  the '  Retrospective  Review' 
styles  his  'Memoirs'  and  'Life  of  John  Bunde'  two  of  the  most 
extraordinary  productions  of  British  intellect ;  and,  without  disputing 
his  enthusiastic  promulgation  of  Unitarian  principles^  assigns  to  him  a 
deep  veneration  for  the  New  Testament,  an  intense  conviction  of  its 
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truth,  a  viyaoioas  tempenunent,  a  Booial  heart,  great  emditioii,  and  acute 
reasoning  powers :  on  the  other  hand,  Chalmers,  m  hia  '  Biographical 
Dictionary,'  calls  them  the  effusions  of  a  mind  evidently  deranged. 

(Biographical  dictionary  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffuiion  of  Useful 
Knowledge.) 

AMOS,  the  prophet^  was  a  natiye  of  the  town  of  Thekoa,  which  was 
about  Biz  miles  south  of  Bethlehem.  He  was  not  a  prophet's  son,  but 
a  herdsman,  and  a  gatherer  of  sycamore  fruit,  and  the  Lord  took  him 
as  be  followed  the  flock,  to  prophesy  unto  Israel.  (Amos  vii.  14, 15.) 
Amos  saw  his  visions  concerning  Isnel  in  the  days  of  Uzziah,  king  of 
Judah,  and  in  the  days  of  Jeroboam  II.,  king  of  Israel,  two  years 
before  the  earthquake.  (Amos  i  1.)  This  earthquake  is  mentioned 
by  Zachariah  (ziv.  5),  and  happene<^  according  to  the  opinions  of  the 
li^r  Jews,  when  Uzziah  went  into  the  temple  to  bum  incense  upon 
the  idtar ;  and  Azariah,  the  priest^  went  in  after  him,  and  with  him 
fourscore  priests,  valiant  men,  who  withstood  Uzziah,  and  said.  It 
appertaineth  not  unto  thee  to  bum  incense,  but  to  the  priests  that  are 
coDsecrated:  go  out  of  the  sanctuary.  Then  Uzziah  was  wroth, 
leprosy  rose  in  his  forehead,  and  the  priests  thrust  him  out  from 
thence.  (2  Chron.  zxvL)  It  is  probable  that  the  prophecies  of  Amos 
were  delivered  between  the  years  798-784  before  Christ 

Many  having  repeated  St.  Jerome's  saying,  that  Amos  was  ''rude  in 
speech,  but  not  in  knowledge,"  Bishop  Louth,  in  his  twenty-first  lecture^ 
shows  that  Amos  was  not  behind  the  chief  prophets  in  eloquence.  The 
book  of  Amos  is  written  in  an  excellent  Hebrew  style,  but  the  ortho- 
graphy differs  occasionally  from  the  usual  standard.  Amos,  the  herds- 
man, has  taken  many  figures  from  pastoral  life,  but  he  alludes  also 
to  history,  geography,  and  astronomy. 

AMTERE,  ANDR]fi  MARIB,  was  one  of  the  many  scientific  men 
who  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century  have  distinguished 
themselves  by  the  application  of  the  highest  branches  of  mathematical 
analysis  to  physical  propositions,  and  particularly  to  such  as  relate  to 
electricity,  magnetism,  and  light. 

Of  his  private  life  little  is  known ;  and  his  history,  like  that  of  most 
of  the  men  who  have  passed  their  days  in  scientific  pursuits,  consists 
merely  in  statements  of  his  birth  and  death,  with  a  list  of  the  works 
which  he  composed.  He  was  bom  at  Lyon  in  1776 ;  and  it  appears 
that  he  resided  in  or  near  that  city  till  about  the  year  1804,  when  he 
removed  to  Paris,  where  he  died  in  1836.  Before  this  removal  he  was 
professor  of  physics  in  the  central  school  of  the  department  of  Ain, 
and  subsequently  he  held  the  appointment  of  professor  of  analysis  in 
the  Poljteobnic  School  of  Paris. 

His  first  publication  is  entitled  'Considerations  sur  la  Throne 
Math^matique  du  Jeu'  (Lyon,  1802),  in  which  it  is  satisfactorily  proved 
that,  if  a  person  play  habitually  in  society,  he  must  infallibly,  even 
though  he  play  on  equal  terms,  be  ruined ;  since  he  is^  as  it  were, 
playing  with  finite  means  against  an  opponent  who  may  bs  considered 
as  infinitely  rich,  and  who  therefore  may  continue  the  game  indefi- 
nitely. In  1805  Ampere  presented  to  the  Class  of  Physical  and  Mathe- 
matical Sciences  of  the  National  Institute  a  paper  entitled  '  Redierches 
sur  I'Application  des  Formules  Q^n^rales  du  Calcul  dee  Yariatians  auz 
Probl^mes  de  M^chanique ;'  and  in  the 'Annales  de  Chimie'  (1814), 
there  is  published  his  letter  to  BerthoUet  on  the  subject  of  'Definite 
Proportions,  or  the  Atomic  Theory.' 

Some  connection  between  the  electric,  galvanic,  and  magnetic  powers 
in  nature  had  been  long 'suspected,  on  account  of  the  observed  effects 
of  lightning  on  the  directive  property  of  a  magnetised  needle ;  and  in 
1819  M.  Oersted  observed  that  the  wire  connecting  the  opposite  poles 
of  a  galvanic  or  voltaic  battery  caused  a  magnetised  needle,  suspended 
near  it,  to  deviate  from  that  position  which  it  assumes  when  beyond 
the  influence  of  any  disturbing  power.  This  remarkable  phenomenon 
being  made  public,  the  philosophers  both  of  this  country  and  of  the 
oontinent  repeated  the  experiment  in  various  ways ;  and  almost  imme- 
diately, by  the  discoveries  to  which  their  researches  led,  raised  up  a 
new  branch  of  science.  Among  the  earliest  of  these  plulosopheis  was 
Ampere,  who  in  September,  1820,  read  before  the  Academic  Royale 
des  Sciences  a  paper  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the  voltaic  pUe,  or 
galvanic  trough  itself,  produced  a  like  effect  on  a  needle  suspended 
near  it,  when  its  opposite  poles  are  connected  by  a  wire ;  and  soon 
afterwards  he  communicated  an  important  discovery  which  proved 
that  some,  at  least,  of  the  phenomena  of  magnetism  could  be  repre- 
sented by  electricity  alone.  He  showed  that  if  two  wires  connect  the 
opposite  poles  of  a  battery,  they  attract  one  another  when  so  disposed 
that  the  currents  pass  along  them  in  the  same  direction,  and  repel  one 
another  when  the  currents  flow  in  contrary  directions ;  and  he  con- 
trived a  delicate  apparatus  by  which  the  phenomena  were  exhibited. 

Faraday  having  discovered  that  if  a  wire  be  suspended  over  one  pole 
i>f  a  magnet,  and  the  galvanic  fluid  be  made  to  pass  along  the  wire,  or 
if  the  wire  be  fixed  and  the  magnet  suspended  over  it»  the  wire  in  one 
case,  and  the  magnet  in  'the  other,  would  revolve  about  the  flxed 
object ;  Ampere,  to  whom  the  discovery  was  communicated,  immedi- 
ately repeated  the  experiment,  and  subsequently  contrived  an  appa- 
ratus in  which  the  suspended  magnet  was,  by  the  influence  of  the  wire, 
made  to  revolve  on  its  own  axis.  He  also  invented  the  well-known 
apparatus,  consisting  of  a  copper  cylinder  surrounding  one  of  zinc, 
and  containing  diluted  snlphuric  add,  both  of  which  cylinders  being 
supported  1^  conical  points  over  one  end  of  a  magnet,  placed  in  a 
▼ertical  position,  rerolTe  about  the  magnet;  from  right  to  left  if  the 


north  end  be  uppermost,  and  in  a  contrary  direction  if  the  south  end 
be  uppermost.  M.  Arago  afterwards,  in  conjunction  with  or  at  the 
suggestion  of  Amp^,  succeeded  in  communicating  magnetism  to  a 
needle  by  placing  it  within  a  helix  of  oopper  wire,  the  extremities  of 
which  were  connected  with  the  poles  of  a  battery. 

From  the  mutual  attractions  and  repulsions  existing  apparentiy  in 
electrical,  or,  as  they  may  be  called,  electro-magnetic  currents,  Amp^ 
inferred  that  such  currents  revolve  continually  about  a  magnet;  at 
first  he  supposed  that  the  centres  of  their  revolutions  were  in  the  axis 
of  the  magnet^  but  he  was  subsequenUy  led  to  oonsider  that  currents 
revolve  about  each  atom  in  planes  a  little  inclined  to  the  general  axis 
of  the  magnet:  setting  out  with  this  principle,  he  satisfiustorily 
deduced,  by  analytical  processes,  the  phenomenon  of  electro-magnetism, 
or,  as  he  designated  the  science,  electro-dynamics.  He  oonceiv«l  mors* 
over  that  the  msgnetic  action  of  the  earth  is  the  result  of  currents 
circulating  within  it,  or  at  its  surfiice,  from  east  to  west  in  pisnes 
parallel  to  the  magnetic  equator :  he  also  imagined  that  these  currents 
act  on  balanced  or  suspended  bodies  which,  like  magnetised  needles, 
contain  electric  currents,  causing  them  to  place  themselves  in  such 
positions  that  the  conents  on  their  under  sides  may  flow  in  the  same 
directions  as  those  of  the  earth.  He  contrived  several  ingenioos 
machines  in  which  terrestrial  magnetism  was  an  agent :  among  others, 
he  disposed  a  wire,  bent  in  the  form  of  a  rectangle  or  a  spiral,  so  that 
the  plane  might  turn  on  a  vertical  axis ;  and,  placing  it  in  the  position 
of  the  magnetic  meridian,  he  allowed  the  electric  current  to  enter  at 
either  extremity,  when,  exactly  as  a  magnetised  needle  would  do,  it 
turned  till  it  becsone  at  right  angles  to  that  meridian.  He  also  exhi- 
bited to  the  Royal  Aoademy  of  Sciences  a  copper  wire  bent  in  Uie 
form  of  a  helix  which  possessed  the  properties  of  a  magnet;  the  two 
extremities  of  the  wire  returned  along  the  axis  of  the  heliz,  each  way, 
to  the  middle,  whence  they  passed  out  in  opposite  directions,  and 
served  as  pivots  on  which  the  spiral  might  turn.  When  the  pivots  were 
connected  with  the  poles  of  a  battery,  each  end  of  the  heUx,  on  a  pole 
of  a  common  magnet  being  presented  to  it,  was  attracted  or  repelled. 

Ampere  published  at  Paris,  in  1822,  a  work  entitied  'fiecneil 
d'Observations  Electro-Dynamiques ;'  in  1824,  one  which  was  desig- 
nated 'Pr^is  de  la  Th&rie  des  Ph^nom^es  Electro-Dynamiques' 
(both  of  these  are  in  8vo.) ;  and  in  1826,  in  4to, '  Th^rie  dea  Pii^no- 
m^nes  Electro-Dynamiques.'  Two  years  afterwards  he  published  a 
'M^moire  sur  la  Determination  de  la  Surface  Courbe  des  Ondes 
Lumineuses,'  &c ;  and  six  years  subsequenUy  an  '  Essai  sur  la  Philo- 
sophie  des  Sciences,'  &a  Besides  these  wodLS  there  were  published 
separately  several  memoirs  relating  to  his  experiments  in  electro- 
dynamica;  also,  in  the'Mdmoires  de  I'lnstitut,'  in  the  'Journal  de 
r£Scole  Polyteohnique,'  and  in  other  works,  are  many  papers  relating  to 
Meohanios,  Optics,  and  Natural  History. 

{Addreee  of  ff.RIf.  the  Duke  of  Suuex  to  the  Boyal  Society  of 
London,  1886;    Barlow,   Aaay   on  Magnetic   Attractioni;    Turner 
Elemente  of  Ghemittry.) 

AMURATH.    [MuRAD.] 

AMTOT,  JAQUES,  is  chiefly  known  in  our  times  for  the  high 
merit  which  belongs  to  him  as  having  been  one  of  the  meet  distin- 
guished among  those  early  writers  of  French  prose  whose  works  gave 
oonaiBtency  and  ekgance  to  the  modem  language.  He  was  bom  at 
Melun  in  1513 ;  and  overcoming,  it  is  said,  formidable  obstacles  intei^ 
posed  by  poverty,  studied  successively  at  Paris  and  at  Bourgea^  His 
first  preferment  was  the  professorship  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Bouxgesy  an  appointment  obtained  for  him  through  the 
patronage  of  Fnuicis  L's  sister,  the  Princess  Marguerite.  While  ha 
held  that  offioe  he  extended  his  literary  reputation  by  translations 
from  Heliodorus  and  Plutarch,  and  having  apparentiv  by  this  time 
entered  the  church,  he  was  intrusted  in  X551  with  a  delicate  mission 
to  the  Council  of  Tient^  which  he  discharged  with  so  happT  a  mixture 
of  boldness  and  dexterity  as  to  earn  the  character  of  a  sxilfol  diplo- 
matist and  man  of  busineaa  Possessing  such  a  combination  of  accom- 
plishments, he  had.  excellent  claims  to  the  appointment  which  he 
received  about  the  year  1558  as  tutor  to  Henry  XL's  sons  (afterwards 
Charles  XX.  and  Henry  III.) ;  and  contriving  to  retain  the  favour  of 
his  royal  pupils  as  they  successively  ascended  the  throne^  he  continued 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  receive  one  lucrative  and  dignified 
office  after  another.  His  most  considerable  preferments  were — ^the 
post  of  Grand  Almoner  of  France,  conferred  upon  him  in  1560 ;  and 
the  bishopric  of  Auxerre,  to  which  he  was  raised  in  1570.  During  this 
most  prosperous  period  of  his  life  he  is  represented  as  having  exhSsited 
a  rapacity  in  seeking  wealth,  and  a  parsimony  in  using  it,  which,  a« 
well  as  hu  readiness  of  wit»  the  memoirs  of  the  time  depict  in  several 
characteristic  anecdotes.  Upon  one  occasion,  when  he  asked  from 
Charles  IX.  a  new  abbacy,  in  addition  to  several  which  he  had  already 
held,  the  king  demurred  to  granting  the  application.  **  Did  you  not 
once  assure  me,"  he  asked,  '*  that  your  ambition  would  be  quite  satis- 
fled  with  a  revenue  of  a  thousand  crowns?"  ''True,  sire,"  replied 
the  bishop ;  **  but  there  are  some  appetites  which  grow  as  you  feed 
them."  Amyot  died  at  the  seat  of  his  diocese  in  1593,  leaving  a  fortune 
which  for  the  times  was  very  considerable. 

As  a  literary  man,  Amyot  stands  very  high.  His  translation  of 
Plutarch's '  Lives,'  which  was  made  from  the  Latin,  is  spirited  and 
elegant,  and  is  still  read  in  modem  editions.  It  is  remarkable  that 
what  we  may  call  the  best  translation  of  Plntaioh  ia  Eqglu^  North's 
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38  made  ftom  Am7<»t^A  French.  HU  other  works  oonsiBt  of  Frsn^ 
tranaiations  of  other  Greek  worka,  of  which  the  principal  are  the 
*^thiopie  Hiatory  of  Heliodoms,'  Beven  books  of  Diodonts^  the 
'  Pastoral  Loves  of  Daphnis  and  CUoe,'  &o.  He  has  besides  given  an 
'Aoeoast  of  his  Joomey  to  Trent,'  in  a  letter  addressed  to  M.  de 
Morveiliien.  He  composed  a  treatiw  on  'Royal  Eloqaenoe'  for  the 
nse  of  hia  pafiil,  Henii  UL,  which  was  printed  for  the  first  time  only 
in  1806,  under  the  reign  of  Napoleon  L  It  was  at  the  snggestion  of 
▲myot  that  Henri  III.  foonded  in  1575  a  Greek  and  Latin  librwy. 

AMYOT,  THOMAfiL  was  bom  at  Norwich  about  1775»  and  settled 
in  that  dty  aa  a  solicitor.  In  1802  he  was  appointed  law-agent  for 
Mr.  Windham  in  a  contested  election,  and  this  led,  on  Windham's 
becoming  Seoretaiy-ait-War  in  1809  in  the  Grenville  administration,  to 
his  being  appointed  his  private  secretary.  His  tenure  of  this  office 
was  something  less  than  a  twelvemonth,  but  daring  it  he  had  obtained 
also  one  of  the  ordinaiy  clerkships  in  the  Colonial  Office ;  and  in  1807 
he  was  appointed  Registrar  of  Reoordi  in  Upper  Canada,  an  office 
ezeooted  by  deputy.  In  1810  Mr.  Windham  died ;  and  in  1812  Mr. 
Amyot  published  the  speeohae  in  parliament  of  his  late  patron,  with 
a  short  sketch  of  his  lUe.  Mr.  Amyot's  leisure  was  now  devoted  to 
the  study  of  the  antiquitiss  and  history  of  his  country,  all  his  other 
works  bong  contributions  to  the  '  ArobsDologia,'  his  principal  papers 
being  on  &e  Bayeuz  Tapestry,  and  on  tihe  asserted  ezistenoe  of 
Richard  IL  in  Scotland.  In  1828  he  was  appointed  treasurer  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  aa  office  which  he  filled  very  effectively  till 
within  a  short  time  of  his  death,  which  took  place  in  London,  Sep- 
tember 28, 1850. 

ANACHARSIS,  a  Scythian  of  princely  family,  was,  according  to 
Herodotus^  a  son  of  Gnurus,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Daucetas,  and 
the  brother  of  Saulins,  who  was  king  of  the  Scythians.  Notwith- 
standing the  great  aversion  of  the  Scythians  to  everything  foreign, 
especially  Greek,  the  natural  good  sense  and  talent  which  Herodotus 
ascribes  to  all  the  Scythians,  and  which  Anaohatsis  possessed  in  a  higher 
degree  than  any  of  his  nation,  created  in  him  suck  a  desire  of  know- 
ledge that  he  broke  through  the  custom  of  his  people,  and  went  to 
Greece  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  his  Irishes.  He  arrived  at  Athens 
just  at  the  time  when  Solon  was  engaged  upon  the  woik  of  his  legisla- 
tion, and  is  said  to  have  formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  him. 
The  novelty  of  his  appearance,  his  natural  wit>  which  contrasted  with 
the  more  refined  and  artificial  manners  of  the  Athenians,  his  humour, 
and  his  anxiety  to  learn,  created  a  great  sensation  among  the  Chfeeks. 
Many  of  his  witty  sayings  are  recoHed  in  Dioffenes  Laertius,  Flutareh, 
Athenseus,  and  Lueian.  He  is  said  to  have  luened  tiie  legislation  of 
Solon  to  a  spider^s  web,  in  which  the  weak  might  be  caught,  but  which 
the  strong  would  break  through.  The  fttot  that  at  Athens  political 
matters  were  discussed  by  the  prytanes  before  they  were  laid  before 
the  people  for  their  approbation,  led  him  to  say  that  at  Athens  irise 
men  deliberated,  but  left  the  decision  to  fools.  Some  writers  reckoned 
Anaohanis  one  of  the  seven  sages  of  Greece,  and  it  was  probably  more 
to  these  and  similar  sayings  than  to  anything  else,  that  he  owed  his 
reputation  as  a  wise  man  and  a  philosopher.  It  is  said  that  he  was 
the  only  barbarian  that  ever  received  the  Athenian  franchise,  and  was 
initiated  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries:  but  Lueian  justly  doubts  the 
correctness  of  the  statement.  His  fondness  for  religious  mvsteries 
however  is  said  to  have  been  the  cause  of  his  death.  On  his  journey 
homewards,  when  he  reached  Cyzicus,  the  inhabitants  were  celebrating 
the  mysteries  of  Cybele,  the  mother  of  the  gods.  Anacharsis  prayed 
to  the  goddess,  and  vowed  that  if  he  reached  home  in  safety,  he  would 
Bolemnise  these  mysteries  in  the  same  manner.  He  carried  his  vow 
into  execution  in  a  wooded  district  called  Hylsea,  but  he  was  discovered 
by  a  Scythian,  and  denounced  to  the  king,  his  brother.  The  king 
came  to  the  spot  to  convince  himself;  and  when  he  saw  Anaoharsis 
performing  the  Qreek  rites,  he  shot  him  dead  with  an  arrow.  The 
Scythians  were  so  indignant  at  the  conduct  of  Anaoharsis,  that,  as 
Herodotus  says,  they  afterwards  pretended  not  to  know  him  if  anybody 
asked  them  iJbout  him. 

There  once  existed  several  works  which  were  ascribed  to  Anaoharsis. 
Among  them  are  some  letters  addressed  to  various  illustrious  personages 
of  the  time;  Aldus^  in  his  oolleetion  of  the  Greek  *  Epistolographers ' 
(Venice,  1499,  4to),  published  nine  letters  under  the  name  of  Ana- 
Gharsis.  But  Bentiey  has  justly  remarked  that,  like  other  ancient  pro- 
ductions of  the  same  class,  they-are  foigeries.  The  other  works  ascribed 
to  Anaoharsis,  such  as  an  epic  poem  of  eight  hundred  verses,  a  work 
on  wsr,  on  the  laws  of  the  Scythians,  and  some  €hreek  customs,  are 
now  lost;  but  they  were  unquestionably  not  more  genuine  than  the 
letters  and  the  numerous  inventions  that  were  ascribed  to  him. 

(Herodotus,  iv.  46,  76;  Cicero,  Tusculana  Qmutitmes,  v.  82; 
Stnbo,  vii  801,  808;  Plutarch,  Solon,  6 ;  Diogenes  Laertius,  i  c  viii ; 
Athenaos,  iv.  159,  x.  428,  487,  xiv.  618|  ed.  Casaub. ;  .£lian,  VaritB 
MiMtoriOf  V.  7;  compan  Ludan,  Scythfi,  9e^  dmcXUator  HatpUii,*  and 
AjuuhanU,  wot  de  ExercitaHonibtu,) 

{Bioffn'phical  Dictionary  vff  Utrfvl  Knowledge  Society.) 

AKACREON  was  a  native  of  Teos,  a  maritime  town  of  Ionia  in 
Aria  Minor,  and  bom,  according  to  the  common  opinion,  about  B.O. 
560.  He  spent  his  early  life  in  his  native  town,  and  there  imbibed  the 
fight  and  volatile  spirit  and  the  love  of  eDJoyment  which  characterised 
the  Ionic  nation.  About  B.O.  540,  when  Ionia  fell  under  the  yoke  of 
the  Perdans^  and  Teos  was  taken  by  Harpagus,  the  general  of  Cyrus, 


most  of  the  Teians  quitted  their  native  town,  and  settied  at  Abdera  in 
Thrace,  and  Anacreon  is  said  to  have  joined  his  countrymen  in  their 
emigration.  If  this  statement  is  true,  Anacreon  cannot  have  remained 
long  at  Abdera,  for  it  w«s  about  the  same  time  (B.a  540)  that  Poly- 
orates  became  tyrant  of  Samoa;  and  it  is  stated  that  Anacreon  was 
invited  fhnn  Teos  by  the  father  of  Polycrates,  at  the  request  of  Poly- 
orates,  and  before  he  became  tyrant,  to  be  his  instructor  and  friend. 
Hence  the  account  of  his  emigration  to  Abdera  is  rejected  by  some 
criticsL  Anacreon  remained  in  Samoa  till  alter,  or  at  least  till  shortly 
before,  the  murder  of  his  friend  and  patron  in  B.a  522.  About  the 
time  of  the  death  of  Polycrates,  Hippardhus,  the  son  of  Pidstratus, 
is  said  to  have  invited  Anacreon  to  Athens,  and  to  have  sent  a  ship 
of  fifty  oars  to  Samoa  to  bring  him  over.  At  Athens  he  lived  for  some 
time.  His  death  is  said  to  have  been  occasioned  by  a  dried  grape^ 
which  choked  him.  The  statement  that  he  was  a  lover  of  Sappho  U, 
if  not  impossible,  at  least  in  the  highest  degree  improbable,  and  arose 
from  the  practice,  so  common  among  writers  of  antiqnity,  of  placing 
persons  of  the  same  character  in  some  sort  of  relation  to  one  another. 
His  native  town,  proud  of  the  poet,  placed  his  full  fii^ure  and  sometimes 
his  bust  only  on  its  coins^  some  of  whidi  are  still  extant  On  the 
acropolis  of  Athens  there  was  likewise  a  statue  of  Anacreon,  repre- 
sentbg  him  in  a  state  of  intoxicated  joyousness. 

We  still  possess  numerous  fragments  of  the  genuine  poems  of 
Anacreon,  which  enable  us  to  form  a  notion  of  the  character  of  his 
poetry,  and  which  justify  the  universal  admiration  of  antiquity.  The 
praise  of  beauty,  love,  and  wine,  was  the  substance  of  his  poems  from 
his  earliest  to  his  latest  age ;  and  the  cheerful  and  joyous  old  man,  as 
Anacreon  describes  himself  in  some  ot  his  latest  productions,  has  made 
so  strong  an  impression,  that  we  can  scarcely  picture  him  to  ourselves 
in  any  other  form  than  that  of  an  old  man,  although  the  greater  part 
of  his  fragments  belong  to  the  period  which  he  spent  at  Samoa  and 
Athens. 

Besides  the  numerous  fragments  of  the  genuine  poems  of  Anacreon 
preserved  in  ancient  writers,  there  is  a  collection  of  fifty-five  ode% 
which  have  been  generally  considered  as  poems  of  Anacreon,  most  of 
which  however  are  productions  of  a  much  later  age.  This  collection 
was  first  published  by  H.  Stephens  at  Pitris,  1554, 4to,  from  two  manu- 
seripts,  which  he  describes  very  vaguely,  and  which  no  one  else  has 
seen.  The  same  poems  however  were  subsequently  found  in  the 
'  Codex  Palatfaius'  (now  at  Heidelberg)  of  the  Qreek  Anthology,  though 
arranged  in  a  diflerent  order  from  that  in  the  edition  of  Stephens. 
Most  of  these  fifty-five  poems  are  pretty  in  their  way,  but  exhibit  very 
little  of  the  duuneter  and  spirit  which  we  perceive  in  the  genuine 
fragments  of  Anacreon ;  and  all  modem  critics  are  agreed  that  they 
are  not  the  work  of  this  poet^  although  they  have  been  translated  into 
all  European  languages,  and  have  with  the  majority  of  persons  been 
the  groundwork  upon  which  they  have  formed  their  notions  of  Ana- 
creon. Of  those  who  have  attempted  to  present  Anacreon  in  an 
English  dress,  the  most  oelebrated,  and  the  most  successful,  are  Cowley, 
who  translated  twelve  odes,  and  Moore.  But  the  translations  of  the 
former  should  rather  be  called  paraphrases ;  and  the  version  of  the 
latter  is  too  much  loaded  with  ornament,  too  studiously  brilliant^  to 
convey  an  exact  idea  of  the  style  of  his  original  Some  pretty  speci- 
mens of  the  poet  (including  one  or  two  of  Cowley's  translations)  will 
be  found  in  Merivale's '  Anthology.'  The  genuine  remains  of  Anacreon 
are  published  in  several  collections  of  the  minor  Qreek  poets ;  the  best 
separate  edition  is  that  of  Theod.  Bergk,  Leipzig,  1884,  8va 

(Miiller,  Hietory  of  the  Literature  of  AneierU  Greece^  i  180,  &o.; 
Bode,  QeBchiohte  der  Lyriachm  DidUkunBt  der  Sellenen,  i.  350,  &c. ; 
Wolper,  JDe  Antiquiktte  OamUnum  AnctereorUeorum,  Leipzig,  1825. 
8vo.) 

{Bioffraphical  Dictionary  of  ike  UarfiU  Knowledge  Society.) 

ANANl'AS,  a  convert  to  Christianity  at  Jerusalem  in  the  apostoIlK) 
age,  was  struck  dead,  with  his  wife  Sapphira»  for  falsehood.  (Acts  y. 
1-11.) 

ANANI'AS  was  son  of  that  Onias,  the  high  priest^  who  bdng 
exiled  from  Jerusalem,  built  a  Jewish  temple  near  Heliopolis,  in  Lovrev 
l!;gypty  and  founded  the  town  of  Onion  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  the 
Delta.  Ananias  and  his  brother  Helcias,  or  Chelcias,  were  appointed 
the  commanders  of  the  E^ptian  army,  by  Cleopatra,  when  she  warred 
against  her  son  Lathurus,  in  the  year  B.O.  102.  Ananias  remonstrated 
against  the  Intention  of  Cleopatxtt  to  seize  the  dominions  of  her  con- 
federate Alexander  Janneeus,  and  assured  her  that  the  Jews  would 
take  revenge  if  she  succeeded  in  killing  Jannseus.  Cleopatra,  consider- 
ing that  Ananias  and  Janneeus  were  related  to  each  other,  and  that 
many  Jews  served  in  her  army,  gave  up  her  treacherous  plan.  (Joat^ 
Qeschichte  der  Juden,  voL  ii  p.  809-811.) 

ANANrAS,  the  son  of  Nebedsus,  was  high-priest  from  the  year 
50  to  68  after  Christ  He  was  sent  to  Rome  by  Quadratus,  the  governor 
of  Syria,  in  order  to  exculpate  himself  eonceming  the  quarrels  of 
the  Jews  with  the  Samaritans.'  Agrippina  interocKled  for  Anflniaii^ 
and  he  was  set  at  liberty.  He  condemned  the  apostie  St  PauL  (Acts 
xxiL  28,  24 ;  and  xxv.  1.)  At  the  commencement  of  the  Jewish  war, 
Ananias  and  his  brother  concealed  themselves  in  an  aqueduct,  but 
were  discovered  and  killed. 

ANASTA'SIUS  L,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  succeeded  Zeno^ 
A.D.  492,  through  the  interest  of  Ariadne,  Zeno's  widow,  who  after- 
wards  married  him.    Anastasius  was  then  sixty  years  of  age^    He  was 
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called  SileiUiariuit  beoause  he  had  been  one  of  the  offioen  whoae  dntj 
it  was  to  mamtain  peace  and  ailenoe  within  the  preoincta  of  the  im- 
perial palace.  Longinua,  Zeno's  brother,  who  aspired  to  the  throne^ 
was  sent  to  Alexanc&io,  where  he  took  pzieet^a  orders.  The  beginning 
of  Anastaaius's  reign  was  faToarable ;  he  abolished  seyera]  obnoxious 
taxes,  and  checked  the  abase  introduced  by  Zeno  of  selling  the  public 
of&cea  to  the  highest  bidder.  He  also  enoouraged  men  of  letters,  and 
was  himself  a  man  of  some  learning.  Theodorious,  king  of  the  Goths, 
who,  after  defeating  Oduaoer,  had  made  himself  master  of  all  Italy,  sent 
an  embassy  to  Anastasius,  who  recognised  his  title  to  the  kingdom  of 
Italy,  and  sent  him  the  purple  in  token  of  it.  But  their  good  imder- 
standing  did  not  last  long.  Theodoricus  invaded  part  of  Illyria  and 
Hossia,  and  defeated  the  Greek  troops  near  the  river  Margus,  now  the 
Horava,  in  Servia.  Anastasius,  on  his  side,  sent  a  fleet  and  army, 
which  ravaged  the  coast  of  Italy  as  far  as  Tarentum,  in  508. 

Anastasius  became  obnoxious,  on  account  of  his  avarice,  to  the 
people  of  Constantinople,  who  pulled  down  his  statues  and  dragged 
them  through  the  streets;  and  he  was  himself  assailed  with  a  shower 
of  stones  while  in  the  Circus,  and  with  some  difficulty  saved  his  life. 
To  add  to  his  misfortimes,  the  empire  was  attadced  by  the  Bulgarians, 
.  the  Arabs,  and  the  Persians.  The  Persians  invaded  Armenia,  and 
took  the  town  of  Amida,  or  Diarbekr,  on  the  Tigris,  but  were  defeated 
by  Justinus,  who  afterwards  became  emperor.  A  truce  was  oonduded 
between  Anastasius  and  Cabades,  king  of  Persia,  which  lasted  twenty 
years.  Anastasius,  like  many  other  Byzantine  emperors,  had  the 
vanity  of  appearing  as  a  theologian,  and  of  meddling  in  religious  con- 
troversies. This  nearly  cost  him  his  crown ;  his  attempt  to  introduce 
some  changes  in  the  Uturgy  occasioned  tumults  at  Constantinople, 
attended  by  fires  and  bloodshed.  Several  provinces  also  revolted,  and 
raised  to  the  command  one  Vitalianus,  a  Scythian,  who  advanced  to 
the  gatea  of  Constantinople,  and  Anastasius  only  obtained  peace  on 
condition  of  becoming  reconciled  to  the  church.  He  had  involved 
himself  in  disputes  with  Pope  Symmachus,  for  defending  the  memory 
of  Acacius,  the  late  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who  had  been  excom- 
municated by  Pope  Felix  IL,  under  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Zena 
The  Council  of  Calcbedon  having  declared  the  Bishop  of  Constanti- 
nople to  be  next  in  place  to  him  of  Borne,  Aoaoius  had  contested  this 
decree,  and  had  endeavoured  to  assert  his  own  precedence,  which 
became  a  source  of  sdusm  between  the  two  sees.  Anastasius's 
religious  principles  however  seem  to  have  been  yeiy  unsteady,  and  he 
was  even  accused  of  fiftvouring  MiMiiftli«iffin,  Anastasius  died  suddenly, 
in  618,  at  a  very  advanced  age,  and  was  succeeded  by  Justinus  L 

ANASTASIUS  IL,  emperor  of  Constantinople.  His  original  name 
was  Artemius,  while  he  was  seoretarv  to  the  emperor  Philippicus 
Bardanes.  After  the  deposition  of  Philippicus  in  718,  he  was  pro- 
claimed emperor,  and  sent  a  new  exarch  to  ItaJy,  and  dedared  him- 
self a  follower  of  the  Western  Church.  Constantinople  being  threatened 
by  the  Saracens,  Anastasius,  to  effect  a  diversion,  sent  a  lai^e  fleet 
with  an  army  to  Alexandria,  but  the  troops  revolted  on  arriving  at 
Bhodes,  and  returned  to  Constantinople,  where  they  proclaimed 
emperor  one  Theodosius,  a  receiver  of  the  taxes,  who  however  alarmed 
at  Ids  dangerous  promotion,  ran  away  from  them.  The  insurgents 
plundered  and  burnt  part  of  the  city,  and  Anastasius  having  retired 
to  NicsBS,  in  Bithynia,  was  defeated  and  obliged  to  surrender,  with 
permission  to  retire  to  a  convent,  and  become  a  monk.  Theodosius  IIL 
was  then  proclaimed  emperor  in  716,  but  being  unequal  to  the  task, 
he  resigned  the  crown  this  following  year  to  Leo,  called  the  Isaurian. 
Anastasius,  from  his  convent  at  Thessalonica,  made  an  attempt  to 
recover  the  throne^  and  having  obtained  assistance  from  the  Bulgarians, 
appeared  before  Constantinople.  Leo  however  bribed  tiie  chiefs  of 
the  Bulgarians,  who  delivered  Anastasius  into  his  hands.  Anastasius 
was  beheaded,  with  several  of  his  followers,  and  their  property  was 
eonflscated  by  Leo,  in  719. 

ANASTASIUS  L,  Pope,  a  native  of  Rome,  succeeded  Siricus  about 
the  vear  898.  He  was  a  contemporary  of  St.  Jerome,  who  speaks 
highly  of  his  probity  and  apostolic  zeaL  He  condemned  the  doctrine 
of  Origen,  and  excommunicated  Rufinus,  who  in  a  controversy  with 
Jerome  had  been  the  advocate  of  Origen.  Rufinus  wrote  an  apology, 
which  is  found  in  Constant's  collection  of  the  '  Epistles  of  the  Popes.' 
Anastasius  died  in  402,  and  was  succeeded  by  Innocent  L 

ANASTASIUS  IL,  a  native  of  Rome,  succeeded  Gelssius  L  in  496. 
He  endeavoured  to  put  an  end  to  the  schism  then  existing  between 
the  see  of  Constantinople  and  that  of  Rome  about  the  question  of 
precedence.  Two  letters  written  by  him  on  the  occasion  to  the 
emperor  Anastasius,  are  still  extant.  He  also  wrote  a  congratulatory 
letter  to  Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks,  on  his  conversion  to  Christianity. 
He  died,  after  a  short  pontificate,  in  498. 

ANASTASIUS  IIL,  likewise  a  Roman,  succeeded  Seigius  lU.  in 
911,  and  died  the  following  year. 

ANASTASIUS  IV.,  Cardinal  Conrad,  bishop  of  Sabina,  waa  elected 
Pope  in  1168,  after  the  death  of  £ugenius  IIL  Rome  was  then  in  a 
very  disturbed  state,  owing  to  the  schism  of  Arnaldo  of  Brescia  and 
his  followers.  Anastasius  died  in  1154,  and  was  succeeded  bv 
Adrian  IV.  ' 

ANAXA'GORAS,  a  philosopher  of  the  Ionic  school,  bom  at  Clazo- 
mensB,  one  of  the  Greek  towns  of  lonisy  in  the  first  year  of  the  17th 
Olympiad,  or  in  B.a  500,  three  yean  before  the  death  of  IMhagoras, 
and  ten  yean  before  the  battle  of  Marathon.    Born  both  to  rank  and 


wealth,  he  had  leisure  to  apply  himself  to  philosophy  and  astnmomj, 
under  the  instruction  of  Anaximenea.  In  the  twentieth  year  of  fail 
age  (that  of  the  battle  of  Salanus)  he  went  to  Athens,  where  he  con- 
tinued thirty  yMn»  engaged  in  the  propagation  of  his  philosophicsl 
opinions.  He  numbered  among  his  hearers  Perides,  Euripides,  Socrates, 
Archelaus,  who  succeeded  him  as  head  of  the  school  known  by  the 
name  of  Ionic,  and  some  say,  Democritus.  He  obtained  the  surDsme 
of  povs  (the  mind).  It  is  said  that  he  was  the  first  who  taught  the 
distinction  between  mind  and  matter;  but  this  is  improbable,  unless 
we  understand  the  first  who  taught  the  doctrine  at  Athens.  Of  ths 
perseoutions  which  drove  him  from  that  city  there  are  different 
acoounts.  One  is,  that  he  was  accused  of  being  in  communication 
with  the  Persian  king,  and  condemned  to  death  in  hia  abseDoe; 
another,  that  he  waa  finished  for  his  opinions,  and  starved  himself  to 
death  at  Lampsaous ;  a  third,  that  he  waa  found  guilty  of  impiety  far 
his  opinions  respecting  the  sun,  and  condemned  to  death,  but  sared 
by  the  interoession  of  Pericles ;  while  Plutarch  affirms  that  PericUi 
was  his  only  aoouser.  Montucla,  without  citiog  hia  authority,  sajs  it 
was  for  an  essay  on  the  cause  of  eclipses  that  he  was  oondemned. 
However  this  may  be,  he  departed  from  Athens,  and  lived  at  Lamp' 
sacus  on  the  Helleapont  till  his  death,  a  period  of  twenty-two  yesis 
He  died  B.a  428,  aged  72. 

A  writer  in  the  '  Biogr^>hioal  Dictionary  of  the  Society  of  Usefol 
Knowledge^'  gives  the  following  analysis  of  the  philosophical  opinioDB 
of  Anaxagoras : — "  Anaxagoras  wrote  a  treatise,  in  the  Ionic  dialect^ 
on  Nature^  which  waa  highly  valued.  Several  fragments  of  it  have 
been  preserved  l^  ancient  writers,  especislly  by  SimpliduflL  He  denied 
that  there  was  either  generation  or  destruction;  there  Was  only  union 
and  aeparation  of  things  already  existing,  so  that  generation  ought  to 
be  called  union  or  mixture  of  things*  end  destruction  ought  to  he 
called  separation.  He  htigui  his  treatise  by  representing  all  things  si 
originally  in  a  state  of  mixture  or  confusion,  tall  Norn  gave  them 
order.  These  elemental  things  were  infinite  in  number  and  nunute- 
ness,  and,  as  aU  things  were  mi;ied,  nothing  was  pecoeptible  owing  to 
its  mmuteness.  As  lie  supposed  the  primal  elements  to  be  infinitely 
small,  he  did  not  adopt  an  atomic  theory,  for,  as  Bayle  has  oonectly 
said,  the  atomic  theory,  though  it  supposes  the  whole  number  of  atoms 
to  be  infinite,  involves  the  supposition  of  the  niunber  being  finite  in 
any  given  body.  He  denied  that  there  was  chance  or  aociduit ;  these 
were  only  names  for  unknown  causesi  Tet  he  did  not  assume  a  fate 
or  necessity.  He  maintained  that  there  was  a  moving  power,  and  he 
called  it  Nous,  Nous  waa  conceived  as  the  cause  of  the  union  and 
separation  of  things ;  it  has  given  order  to  all  that  has  been,  and  ii» 
and  will  give  order  to  all  that  is  to  be.  He  conceived  matter  to  he 
infinite  in  quantity,  duality,  and  minuteness,  and  Nonts  as  arranging 
it  in  order,  and  so  producing  the  beautiful  and  the  good.  Thus  he 
distinguished  between  the  moved  and  the  moving  power,  which  itself 
had  no  motion,  and  Uius  he  established  two  independent  principles  in 
opposition  to  the  sole  principle  of  Anaximander.  His  general  doctrine 
as  to  Nous  is  expressed  with  suflScient  clearness  in  a  passage  preserved 
by  Simplidus :  '  Nous  is  infinite,  self-potent^  and  unmixed  with  any 
thing.  It  exists  by  itself,  For,  if  it  did  not^  but  were  mixed  with 
any&ing  else,  it  would  have  a  part  in  all  things  by  beUig  mixed  with 
any  one ;  for  in  all  there  is  a  portion  of  alL'  He  adds  that  *  Nout  is 
the  most  subtle  and  the  purest  of  all  things^  and  has  all  knowledge 
about  all  things,  and  infinite  power  {Urx^i  fiiytaropy  He  may  have 
conceived  Nous  as  diffused  through  aU  things,  but  not  mixed  mth 
anything." 

Among  the  particular  opmions  attributed  to  Anaxagoraa  are  the 
following : — ^That  all  substanoes  are  composed  each  of  their  propor 
parts,  which  are  small  and  capable  of  infinite  divisibility  (Lucretius,  L 
880,  &0.) — that  the  stars  are  stones  torn  from  the  earth^  and  set  on 
fire  by  the  ether  which  pervades  the  whole  upper  part  of  the  universe 
— that  the  sun  is  a  burning  plate  or  globe^  bigger  than  the  Pelopon- 
nesus— that  the  moon  receives  light  from  the  sun  (Plato  says  this 
opinion  is  anterior  to  him),  and  has  seas,  hills,  and  valleys  of  her  own 
— that  the  milky  way  is  the  shadow  of  the  earth  thrown  upon  the 
heaven;  others  say,  he  thought  it  consisted  of  stars  of  too  feeble 
light  to  be  seen  by  day— that  the  rainbow  is  caused  by  the  clouds 
b^g  held  before  the  sun  as  a  mirror — that  winds  are  oaused  by  the 
sun's  heat  rarefying  the  air — that  earthquakes  are  caused  by  the  effort 
of  confined  air  to  ascend — that  snow;  is  not  white,  but  black  (this 
opinion  of  his  is  reported  by  Cicero) — that  the  earth  is  flat^  and  that 
its  inclination  is  the  cause  of  the  seasons — that  the  soul  has  an  aerial 
body— and  that  sound  and  echo  are  conveyed  to  us  by  the  air. 
Hontuda  protests  against  many  of  these  opinions  being  supposed  to 
be  those  of  Anaxagoras,  but  we  cannot  see  with  what  reason.  That 
they  are  given  by  very  various  and  doubtful  authorities  is  true ;  but 
there  is  nothing  so  absurd  in  the  opinions  themselves,  compared  with 
others  which  we  know  to  have  existed  at  the  same  time^  to  warrant  us 
in  rejecting  any  one  of  them  on  that  ground. 

ANAXIMANDER  waa  a  native  of  Miletus.  According  to  ApoUo- 
dorus,  he  was  bom  in  B.o.  610,  and  lived  to  be  somewhat  more  than 
sixty-four  years  of  age.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  disciple  or 
friend  of  Thales,  who  was  about  thirty  years  older.  The  facts  of  his 
life  are  few  and  doubtful  He  is  mentioned  as  having  conducted  a 
colony  to  ApoUonia.  Strabo,  Diogenes  Laertius,  and  Agathemerus 
attribute  to  nim  the  invention  of  geographical  tables^  or  a  kind  of 
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map ;  and,  aooordiog  to  BiogeneB,  he  wt  np  a  dial  at  LacednmoD, 
though  Pliny  attributes  this  to  Anaximenea  ('  Hist  Nat.'  iL  76),  who, 
he  addfl,  diaoovered  the  use  of  the  gnomon ;  but  this  is  not  consistent 
with  the  statement  of  Herodotus,  who  attributes  the  inyention  of  the 
gnomon  to  the  Babyloniaos.  Plkiy  also  states  somewhat  obscurely 
that  he  diaoorered  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptia  He  considered  the 
earth  to  be  spherical  and  in  the  centre  of  the  universe;  that  the 
moon  xcceived  her  light  from  the  sun ;  and  that  the  sun  was  not  less 
than  the  earth,  and  was  pure  fire.  Plutarch  states  his  opinion  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  sun  somewhat  differently,  and  by  no  means  intel- 
ligibly; and,  aocording  to  some  authorities,  he  made  the  earth  a 
cylinder,  with  a  length  three  times  that  of  its  diameter.  Pliny  states 
that  he  predicted  a  great  earthquake,  which  happened  at  Sparta.  He 
briefly  recorded  his  omuioos  in  a  small  book,  which  is  the  oldest 
prose  work  on  philosophy  that  is  mentioned  among  the  Greeks. 

He  is  said  to  have  mtroduced  the  use  of  the  word  Arohe  (iipxA)  ^^^ 
the  uniyersal  principle,  which  he  considered  to  be  infinite,  and  which 
it  seems  he  viewed  as  a  mixture  of  various  parts,  out  of  which  things, 
as  we  call  them,  were  formed  by  the  union  of  similar  parts.  All 
things,  considered  as  all,  were  sa  eternal  unit.  The  objects  of  our 
sensuous  perceptions  were  the  product  of  the  moving  power  that 
belonged  to  this  unit ;  this  motion  separated  like  from  imlike,  and 
brought  like  and  like  together.  Thus  generation  was  only  a  change 
of  relative  position  among  the  infinite  parts  of  the  eternal  unit: 
generation  was  no  change  in  the  nature  of  the  elements.  This  view 
is  in  accordance  with  the  notions  of  the  other  mechanical  philosophers, 
such  aa  Anszsgoraa  and  Empedocles,  and  opposed  to  the  dynamical 
school.  According  to  Anaxsgoras,  warm  and  cold  were  first  separated ; 
the  cold  occupied  the  centr^  and  the  warm  lay  all  around;  the  pro- 
cess of  separation  went  on  tiU  sea  and  earth  were  formed,  and  all  the 
heavenly  bodies. 

{Biographical  JDieHonary  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffution  of  Uirful 
Knowialge.) 

ANAX'IMENES,  the  son  of  Eurystratus,  a  native  of  Miletus.  The 
time  of  his  birth  u  variously  given.  According  to  Apollodorus  he 
was  bom  in  the  6Srd  Olympiad  (fi.a  528-525.) 

Anazimenes  wrote  in  the  Ionic  dialect  in  a  simple  etyle^  and  Theo- 
phrastos  compiled  a  work  on  his  opinions.  This  is  all  that  we  know 
of  his  life.  His  doctrines  are  to  be  collected  from  writers  of  various 
ages,  many  of  whom  certainly  had  very  inexact  notions  of  his 
doctrines,  the  blame  of  which  may  belong  both  to  Anaximenes  and 
themselvea 

The  opinions  of  Anaximenes  belong  to  that  branch  of  the  Ionic  school, 
if  this  term  may  be  used,  which  is  called  the  dynamical,  as  opposed 
to  the  mechanical,  to  which  Anaximander  belonged.  According  to 
Anaximenes,  the  primal  principle  was  Aer,  of  which  all  things  are 
formed,  and  into  which  all  things  are  resolved. 

{Bioffraphieal  Dictionary  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  TJufvi 
Knowledge,) 

ANCILLON,  DAYIDy  a  learned  French  Protestant  clergyman.  He 
was  bom  March  17>  1617,  at  Met^  where  his  father  was  an  eminent 
lawyer.  Having  attended  for  some  years  the  Jesuits'  College  there, 
he  went  to  Geneva  in  1633,  to  complete  his  studies  in  philosophy  and 
theology;  and  in  1641,  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  synod  of 
Charenton,  and  appointed  minister  of  Meaux,  the  most  important  of 
the  stations  under  their  jurisdiction  then  vacant.  Here  he  remained 
till  1653,  having  in  the  meantime  married  a  lady  of  large  fortune.  In 
1653,  however,  he  accepted  a  call  to  his  native  town  of  Metz;  and 
here  he  continued  to  officiate  with  great  reputation  till  the  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  in  1685,  when  he  retired  to  Frankfort  He 
was  soon  after  chosen  minister  of  the  French  church  at  Hanau.  He 
afberwarda  proceeded  to  Berlin,  where  he  was  received  with  great 
favour  by  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg.  Here  he  continued  to  reside 
till  his  death,  on  the  3rd  of  September,  1692.  He  was  the  author  of 
several  worker  principally  in  defence  of  the  reformed  faith.  Perhaps, 
hovrever,  the  most  favourable  impression  of  his  varied  learning  is  to 
be  obtained  from  the  work,  entitled  '  Melange  Critique  du  Litt^rature, 
recueiUi  des  Conversations  de  feu  M.  Ancillon/  published  at  Basle,  in 
1698,  by  his  son  Charles,  who  was  a  lavryer  of  reputation,  and  a  man 
of  some  literary  distinction. 

ANCILLON,  JOHANN  PETER  FRIEDRICH,  was  bom  at  Berlin 
on  the  80th  of  April,  1766.  He  belonged  to  the  celebrated  French 
family  of  the  Ancillons.  His  father,  Ludwig  Friedrich  Ancillon,  who 
was  himself  a  man  of  great  talent  and  knowledge^  gave  his^son  an 
excellent  education.  Friedrich  Ancillon  (as  he  is  commonly*  called) 
studied  theology,  and  on  his  return  from  the  university  he  was 
appointed  teacher  at  Uie  militaiy  academy  of  Berlin,  and  preacher  at 
the  French  church  of  the  same  town.  He  began  his  literary  career 
by  a  woric  entitled  *  Melanges  de  Littdrature  et  de  Philosophic,'  Berlin, 
1801,  2  volai,  8vo.  As  the  French  language  was  always  spoken  in  the 
family,  Ancillon  spoke  French  with  the  same  eloquence  and  facility  as 
German.  A  few  years  after  the  publication  of  his  first  work,  which 
was  soon  followed  by  others,  in  which  he  showed  a  great  knowledge 
of  modem  history  sad  of  the  political  relations  of  Europe,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Berlin,  and  was  at 
the  same  time  appointed  its  historiographer.  In  1806  he  was  appointed 
instructor  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia,  and  was  further  distinguished 
by  the  title  of  Councillor  of  State.    During  the  unfortunate  period  for 


Prussia  which  almost  immediately  followed  the  battle  of  Jena,  Ancillon 
did  not  yield  in  patriotism  to  any  genuine  Prussian,  and,  with  other 
men  of  influence,  he  exerted  himself  to  raise  Prussia  from  its  fallen 
state,  and  to  promote  its  regeneration.  In  1814,  when  he  accompanied 
the  Crown  Prince  to  Paris,  he  met  with  the  most  honourable  reception. 
On  his  return  to  Berlin  he  was  appointed  actual  privy  councillor  of 
legation  in  the  ministry  for  foreign  affairs,  and  became  a  member  of 
the  oommisaion  which  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  constitution  for 
the  kingdom  of  Prassia.  The  labours  of  this  commission  however, 
as  well  as  those  of  a  second  commission  appointed  in  1819,  of  which 
Ancillon  was  likewise  a  member,  were  not  followed  by  any  results. 
In  the  conflict  of  opinions  during  that  period,  in  which  so  many  hopes 
were  disappointed,  Ancillon  was  one  of  the  few  statesmen  who  were 
bold  enough  to  publish  their  views  on  constitutional  freedom,  and  he 
examined  the  questions  relating  to  it  fiurly  and  calmly.  In  1825  he 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  business  department  of  the  foreign 
office,  and  in  1831  he  was  intrusted  with  the  direction  of  the  depart- 
ment of  foreign  affidrs,  and  in  this  exalted  position  he  continued  to 
his  death  on  the  10th  of  April,  1837.  (Biographical  Dictionary  of  the 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Uufvl  Knomedgc) 

ANCRE,  MARECHAL  and  MARQUIS  0*.  To  this  high  military 
rank  and  title  was  raised  a  poor  and  obscure  Florentine  gentleman  of 
the  name  of  Concini  dei  Concini,  son  of  a  notary.  He  came  to  Paris 
in  the  suite  of  Maria  de'  Medici,  whom  Henri  IV.  of  France  espoused 
after  he  had  repudiated  Marguerite  de  Valois*  Concini  soon  after  his 
arrival  married  Eleonora  Qaligai,  one  of  the  queen's  women  of  the 
chamber.  Both  were  ambitious,  persevering,  and  endowed  with  those 
abilities  which  at  that  time  insured  success  at  court.  On  Maria  de* 
Medici  becoming  regent  after  the  assassination  of  Henri  IV.,  the 
elevation  of  Concini  was  extremely  rapid.  He  was  first  made  equerry 
to  the  queen,  then  master  of  the  horse,  and  soon  after  his  purchasing 
the  marquisate  of  Ancre  (imder  which  name  he  is  known  in  history) 
he  was  made  first  gentleman  of  the  king's  chamber.  The  dignity  of 
Mar^chal  of  France  was  also  conferred  on  him  by  the  queen-regent. 
Such  sudden  elevation  and  rapid  accumulation  of  immense  wealth  not 
onl^  gave  rise  to  suspicions  very  unfavourable  to  his  character,  but 
excited  the  jealousy  of  the  court.  His  insolence  to  the  young  king^ 
and  his  overbearing  manner  to  the  nobles,  were  the  cause  of  that 
hatred  which  brought  him  to  a  dreadful  end.  For  some  time  attempts 
were  made;,  but  in  vain,  to  hurl  Uie  Italian  adventurer  from  his  envied 
elevation;  the  princes  themselves  joined  against  him  without  success. 
However,  a  young  man  of  the  name  of  Luynes  (known  afterwards  aa 
Due  de  Luynes),  who  was  in  great  favour  wiUi  the  young  king,  per- 
suaded him  to  deliver  the  queen-mother  from  the  power  uf  her 
favourite ;  and  urged  his  insolent  bearing  to  the  nobility  and  his  per- 
nicious influence  with  so  much  success^  t^t  at  last  Louis  XI  IL  ordered 
the  mar^chal  to  be  arrested,  and  even  to  be  put  to  death  if  he  resisted. 
Vitry,  a  captain  of  the  king's  guard,  was  intrusted  with  this  commis- 
sion, which  he  executed  to  its  nillest  extent  Ancre  was  shot  dead  as 
he  was  entering  the  palace  of  the  Louvre.  On  hearing  the  shot  the 
king  looked  out  at  the  window,  and  expressed  his  satisfaction,  which 
he  testified  by  raising  Yitry  to  the  rank  of  Mardohal  of  France.  The 
body  of  the  murdered  man  was  first  secretly  buried  at  St  Germain 
TAuxerrois,  but  was  soon  after  torn  from  the  tomb  by  the  infuriated 
mob,  who  dragged  it  through  the  streets  on  hurdles,  and  then  threw 
it  into  the  highway.  Concini's  son,  sixteen  years  of  age^  was  obliged 
to  fly  to  Florence,  after  having  been  exposed  to  all  sorts  of  insults, 
and  deprived  of  his  father^a  titles  and  riches.  Eleonora  soon  shared 
the  misfortunes  of  her  husband.  She  was  accused  and  convicted  of 
sorcery,  Judaism,  and  corruption;  and  was  executed  on  Uie  Place-de- 
Gr^ve  on  the  8th  of  July,  1617.  During  her  trial,  and  at  the  moment 
of  her  execution,  she  displayed  the  greatest  firamess  of  mind,  sayings 
the  only  sorcery  she  had  used  towards  the  queen  "  was  the  power  of 
a  strong  mind  over  a  weak  one."  It  is  said  that  she  was  the  first 
instrument  of  the  fortune  of  Richelieu. 

ANCUS  MARCIUS,  the  fourth  king  of  ancient  Rome,  belongs  to 
a  period  when  it  is  difficult  to  separate  history  from  fable.  The  reigns 
of  the  kings  of  Rome  seem  to  mark  the  chief  stages  of  progress  in  the 
political  constitutions  of  the  state,  rather  than  the  succession  of  indi- 
vidual monarchs.  The  names  of  Romulus,  Numa,  and  TuUos  Hostilius 
are  respectively  connected  with  the  origin  of  the  three  patrician  tribes, 
the  Ramnea,  the  Titles,  and  the  Luceres,  and  with  their  settlement 
upon  the  several  hiUs  called  the  Palatine,  the  Quirinal,  and  the  Csslian. 
Thus,  under  the  first  three  kings,  the  patrician  part  of  the  Roman 
constitution  had  received  its  full  development  To  Ancus  Maroius 
tradition  assigned  the  honour  of  laying  the  first  foimdation  of  the 
plebes^  or  commonalty — that  important  element  in  the  state  to  which 
Rome,  under  the  commonwealtb^  owed  nearly  all  her  greatness.  His 
predecessor,  attentive  solely  to  war,  had  neglected  the  religious  insti- 
tutions established  by  Numa,  and  for  his  impiety  had  been  destroyed 
by  a  thunderbolt  with  all  his  family.  Ancus  Marcius,  whose  mother, 
according  to  the  tradition,  was  the  daughter  of  Numa,  restored  the 
neglected  rites,  and  endeavoured  in  all  respects  to  imitate  the  paoifto 

f)olicy  of  his  grandfather.  But  the  neighbouring  states,  mistaking  his 
ove  of  peace  for  timidity  or  sloth,  provoked  him  to  hostilities  by 
repeated  aggressions  on  the  Roman  territory.  In  the  successive  wars 
with  the  Latins,  the  Yeientines,  and  other  states,  which  ensued,  he 
was  invariably  successful.    From  the  Latins  he  took  the  towns  PoU^ 
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torium,  Tellense,  Ficana,  HedulUa,  and  transferred  their  inliabitante  to 
his  capital,  giving  them  as  a  place  of  abode,  not  indeed  any  ground 
within  the  walls,  but  a  part  of  the  Aventine  and  the  valley  near  the 
temple  of  Yeous  Mnrtia  which  separated  that  hill  from  the  Palatine. 
Ancus  was  thus  the  foimder  of  the  plebes,  and  his  assignment  of  part 
of  the  public  domain  to  that  body  procured  him  in  after  times  from 
one  party  the  title  of  the  'Good  Ancus ^  (Ennius,  in  Festus,  t.  'Sos,' 
quoted  too  by  Lucretius,  iii.  1038);  others  condemned  his  unworthy 
love  of  popularity.  (Virgil,  *  -ffin./  vL  816.)  The  Latin  towns  just 
mentioned  are  supposed  to  have  been  situated  between  Rome  and  the 
coast ;  and  indeed  the  conquest  of  the  king  extended  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Tiber,  where  he  established  a  colony  under  the  name  of  Ostia, 
thus  securing  to  Rome  the  navigation  of  the  river.  In  his  war  against 
Veii  he  was  equally  successful ;  and  to  protect  his  people  on  that  side 
he  fortified  the  Janiculum,  and  connected  it  with  the  dty  by  means 
of  the  Sacred  Bridge  called  the  Pons  Sublicins,  in  the  construction  of 
which  no  brass  or  iron  was  used.  This  bridge,  repaired  from  time  to 
time  under  the  direction  of  the  college  of  priests  called  Pontifices 
(bridge-makers),  who  religiously  adhered  to  the  principle  of  excluding 
all  metal,  lasted  until  the  year  B.a  23,  when  it  was  earned  away  by 
an  extraordinary  inundation  of  the  Tiber,  and  its  place  supplied  the 
following  year  by  a  stone  bridge  erected  by  the  censor  uEmilius  Lepidua 
A  still  more  durable  monument  connected  with  the  name  of  Ancus  is 
the  prison  formed  out  of  a  quarry  in  that  side  of  the  Capitoline  hill 
which  overiooks  the  Forum.  It  would  be  idle  to  copy  from  Dionysius 
the  detailed  account  of  the  transactions  which  are  said  to  have  filled 
the  reign  of  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  years  assigned  by  the  chrono- 
logists  to  this  monarch.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  Ancus  Marcius 
was  bud  to  be  the  grandson  of  Kuma.  In  this  tradition  Niebuhr  sees 
a  trace  of  the  regulation  by  which  the  kings  of  Rome  were  chosen 
alternately  from  the  two  leading  tribes.  The  plebeian  family  of  the 
Marcu  vainly  endeavoured  to  refer  their  origin  to  this  king. 

(Livy,  i:  35-45;  Dionysius,  iiL  36-45;  witii  Niebmir^s  Soman 
ffiatory,  translated  by  Hare  and  Thirlwall,  vol.  L,  pp.  346-350.) 

*ANDERSEN,  HANS  CHRISTIAN,  was  bom  at  Odense,  in  Fiinen, 
Denmark,  April  2, 1805.  His  father,  who  was  a  shoemaker  and  in  but 
humble  circumstances,  having  died  while  Hans  was  yet  a  child,  he  was 
removed  from  school  almost  as  soon  as  he  had  learned  to  read,  and 
placed  in  a  workshop.  As  the  boy  grew  up  he  evinced  an  increasing 
fondness  for  books,  and  found  friends  who  encouraged  his  inclination ; 
but  the  reading  of  some  plays  having  excited  in  him  a  fancy  for  the 
life  of  an  actor,  he  contrived  to  save  from  his  earnings  a  few  shillings, 
and  with  these  in  his  pocket  he  set  out  when  fourteen  years  of  age  for 
Copenhagen.  His  application  for  employment  at  the  theatres  was 
unheeded,  and  his  stock  of  money  becoming  exhausted,  he  was  glad 
again  to  find  employment  at  «  handicraft.  After  a  time  however 
trofesBor  Siboni,  who  had  heard  him  sing,  and  was  pleased  as  much 
with  his  manner  as  with  his  voice,  offered  to  train  him  as  a  singer,  and 
introduce  him  to  the  stage.  For  more  than  a  year  Hans  pursued  his 
musical  studies,  when  his  voice  broke,  and  his  tutor  told  him  he  must 
give  up  all  thoughts  of  succeeding  as  a  vocalists  He  now  took  to 
preparing  occasional  pieces  for  the  stage;  but  from  this  ill-paid 
drudgery  he  was  rescued  by  some  literary  friends,  who  procured  him 
admission  as  a  royal  scholar  to  the  gymnasium,  and  subsequently  to 
college.  Here  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  poetical  exercises,  and 
on  the  publication  of  a  volume  of  poems  in  1831,  Oehlenschliiger  and 
some  other  eminent  Danish  writers  having  brought  their  merits  before 
the  king  of  Denmark,  his  majesty  granted  Andersen  a  sum  sufficient 
to  enable  him  to  travel  through  Qermany,  France,  Switzerland,  and 
Italy.  During  his  travels  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  several  eminent 
artists  and  literary  men,  and  laid  up  a  rich  store  of  observations.  Of 
these  journeys  he,  soon  after  his  return  to  Copenhagen,  published 
various  sketches,  which  secured  for  him  considerable  reputation.  The 
•  Improvisators,'  suggested  by  his  Italian  travels,  marked  him  out  as 
the  possessor  of  an  original  turn  of  genius ;  which  his  *0.  T.,'  *  Only 
a  Fiddler,'  'Danish  Fairy  Legends  and  Tales,'  &a,  established  beyond 
dispute.  Other  works,  chiefly  short  tales  and  sketches,  followed  in 
quick  succession,  and  his  name  began  to  be  heard  of  beyond  his  own 
country.  In  1840  he  travelled  into  the  East,  and  on  his  return  gave 
to  the  world  as  the  fruit  of  his  journey  the  'Poet's  Bazaar.'  In  1845 
he  received  from  his  old  patron,  the  king  of  Denmark,  a  pension 
which  placed  him  beyond  the  risk  of  pecuniary  need.  In  the  next 
year  he  travelled  through  Rome,  Naples,  and  the  Pyrenees,  and  wrote 
his  *  True  Story  of  My  Life.*  The  following  year  he  visited  England, 
and  met  with  a  hearty  reception.  His  English  visit  appears,  from 
subsequent  writings,  one  of  which  he  entitled  '  Christmas  Qreetings  to 
my  Frif  nds  in  England,'  to  have  afforded  him  singular  pleasure ;  and 
he  has  since  written  one  of  his  longest  works,  the  •  Two  Baronesses,' 
in  th«  English  language.  His  '  Hyldemoer ; '  *En  Nad  Roeskilde;' 
'Ole  Lukoie,'  and  other  phantasies  and  vaudevilles  are  written  in 
prose  and  verse. 

Andersen'a  writings  are  very  numerous.  The  collected  edition  of 
his  works,  published  at  Leipzig  in  1847,  is  in  35  volumes  12ma,  and 
he  has  since  added  considerably  to  the  number.  He  is  undoubtedly  a 
man  of  original  genius,  but  his  genius  is  less  comprehensive  than  he 
himself  Imagines,  or  his  admirers  are  always  ready  to  allow.  He  is 
greatest  in  fairy  tales  and  brief  stories.  In  them  his  poetical  spirit^ 
bright  and  lively  imagination,  eamestnesa  of  mamxer,  quaint  humour. 


always  supported  by  kindliness  of  feeling  and  often  by  deep  pathoe, 
and  his  thorough  geniality  of  temper,  with  the  wholesomeness  of  jmi- 
pose  which  tiiey  plainly  though  unostentatiously  exhibit,  never  fall  to 
delight  every  class  of  reader ;  and  at  the  same  time  they  have  as 
artistic  finish  and  completeness  which  place  them  as  works  of  art 
among  the  foremost  of  their  class.  In  his  longer  works  he  so  magnifiei 
the  common-place,  so  elaborately  depicts  tiie  ordinary  incidents  of 
eveiy-day  life,  so  indiscriminately  .paints  all  the  minuter  details,  that 
while  the  paits  are  tiresome  the  whole  is  nnimprenive.  Even  hii 
travels,  pleasant  as  they  are  at  first,  become,  like  the  naive  vanity  of 
the  author,  after  a  time  wearisome  from  the  constant  iteration.  Bat 
in  his  own  peculiar  style  Andersen  is  one  of  the  most  original  writen 
of  the  day,  and  few  have  delisted  so  wide  a  drcle  of  readers.  Hit 
more  popular  stories  have  been  trsnalated  into  most  of  the  European 
lanffuagee,  and  everywhere  they  have  speedily  become  £avourite8  with 
bom  young  and  old. 

ANDERSON,  ADAH,  was  bom  in  Seotiand,  in  1692.  Having 
come  to  London,  he  obtained  the  situation  of  clerk  in  the  South  Sea 
House,  with  which  establishment  he  continued  to  be  connected  for 
forty  years,  having  risen  at  last  to  be  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Stock  and 
New  Annuities.  In  the  oharter,  granted  in  1732,  for  the  establi^ 
ment  of  the  colony  of  Geoiigia  in  America,  Mr.  Anderson  was  appointed 
one  of  the  trustees  to  carry  that  object  into  execution ;  and  he  abo 
held  a  seat  in  the  court  of  assistants  of  the  Scotch  Corporation  of 
London.  He  died,  at  his  house  in  Red  Lion-street^  Clerkenwell,  on 
the  10th  of  January,  1765.  The  chief  occupation  of  many  yean  of 
Mr.  Anderson's  life  wxs  the  composition  of  his  voluminous  and  well- 
known  work,  the  '  Historical  ana  Chronological  Deduction  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,'  which  was  first  published  in  two  vols.,  folio,  in  1761 
In  a  work  written  before  the  publication  of  the  'Wealth  of  Nations,' 
by  a  man  who  was  a  laborious  searcher  after  facts  and  not  a  philoso- 
pher, it  will  readily  be  supposed  that  there  are  many  politioo-eoono- 
mical  errors.  The  theory  of  a  balance  of  trade  is  carefully  adhered 
to,  and  a  nation's  prosperity  is  estimated  by  the  excess  of  the  exports 
over  the  imports.  Anderson  was  an  enthusiastio  admirer  of  the 
colonial  system,  and  believed  that  foreign  possessions  were  a  benefit  at 
any  cost,  while  he  was  totallv  unconscious  of  the  influence  of  capital 
on  the  extent  of  a  nations  trade.  On  the  other  hand,  he  held 
many  opinions  on  important  subjects  which  the  progress  of  political 
economy  has  not  subverted,  and  which  procured  him  from  Adam 
Smith  the  character  of  a  "  sober  and  judicious  writer."  He  viewed 
landed  wealth  as  the  creature  of  industry,  and  considered  rent  as  a 
per  centage  on  the  commercial  transactions  of  a  country.  He  was 
alive  to  the  danger  of  any  issue  of  inconvertible  paper  currency ;  he 
supported  a  labour-test  as  a  sound  principle  in  poor-laws;  and  he 
attacked  all  internal  monopolies  and  restrictions  on  trade.  'The 
Annals  of  Commerce,'  published  by  Macpherson  in  1805,  are  merely 
an  improved  and  corrected  edition  of  Anderson's  book. 

ANDERSON,  ALEXANDER,  a  native  of  Aberdeen,  Scotland, 
who,  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  while  yet  a  young  man, 
appears  to  have  settled  as  a  private  teacher  of  the  mathematics  in 
Paris.  Neither  the  year  of  hu  birth  nor  that  of  his  death  is  known. 
He  is  the  author  of  the  following  works : — '  Supplementum  Apol- 
lonii  Redivivi,' 4to.,  Paris,  1612;  ^'AtrtoXoytOf  pro  Zetetioo  ApoUo- 
niani  Problematis  a  se  jampridem  editio  in  Supplemento  ApoUonii 
Redivivi,' 4to,  Paris,  1615;  'Ad  Angularium  S^stionum  Analyticen 
Theoremata  KosBo\iK<&Tepa,  a  Francisco  Yieta  Fontenssensi  primom 
excogitata,  at  absque  ulla  Demonstratione  ad  nos  transmissa,  jam 
tandem  Demonstrationibus  confirmata,'  4to,  Paris^  1615;  'Vindicis 
Archimedis,'  4 to,  Paris,  1616  ;  '  Exercitationum  Mathematicanim 
Dices  Prima,'  4to,  Paris,  1619.  All  these  works  are  very  scarce. 
Mr.  Anderson  also  appears  to  have  been  selected  by  the  executors  of 
the  eminent  Yieta,  who  died  in  1603,  to  superintend  the  publication  of 
his  unprinted  manuscripts.  Two  treatises  of  Yieta  accordingly,  entitled 
'  De  ^quationum  Recognitione  et  Emendatione,'  appeared  at  Paria, 
in  4to,  1615,  with  a  dedication,  preface,  and  appendix  by  Anderson. 

ANDERSON,  ALEXANDER,  M.D.,  for  many  years  superintendent 
of  the  botanic  garden  in  the  island  of  St.  Yincent  He  was  early  in 
life  sent  to  the  Caribbee  Islands,  and  made  many  observations  on  their 
geological  character  and  vegetation.  In  1789  he  communicated  a  paper 
to  the  Royal  Socie^  of  London,  which  was  printed  in  the  '  Philoso- 
phical Transactions,'  being  an  'Account  of  a  Bituminous  Lake  or 
Plain  in  the  Island  of  Trinidad.'  In  this  paper,  in  addition  to  the 
account  of  the  remarkable  mass  of  bituminous  matter  occupying  a 
space  of  three  square  miles,  he  describes  the  existence  of  sevend  bot 
springs,  and  the  general  geological  features  of  the  island.  In  1793 
he  forwarded  a  paper  to  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts 
and  Manufactures,  on  '  The  state  of  some  of  the  most  valuable  Plants 
in  his  Majesty's  Botanic  Garden  in  the  Island  of  St^  Yincent.'  Among 
the  plants  described  was  the  bread-fruit  tree  of  Otaheite  {Artocarpus 
incims).  For  this  paper  a  silver  medal  was  awarded  him  by  the 
Society  of  Arts,  and  he  was  made  a  corresponding  member.  The 
paper  was  published  in  the  16th  volume  of  the  Society's  'Transactiona' 
In  1802  two  papers  appeared  in  the  20th  volume  of  the  Society's 
'Transactions'  by  Dr.  Anderson.  One  of  the  papers  was  on  the 
dove-plant  {Oaryophylltu  aromatictu),  as  cultivated  at  St  Yxnoent'a 
This  was  one  of  the  first  attempts  that  had  been  made  to  cultivate 
the  clove  in  the  West  Indies.  The  vecond  paper  was  on  the  dnnamon* 
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tree,  as  eoltivated  si  St  Yinoent^i.  For  these  papers  the  gold  modal 
of  the  Society  ol  Arts  was  awarded  in  1802.  Anderson  died  about 
the  year  1818.  {Trant.  Soe.  of  Arts,  xtL  zz.;  PhiL  Trans,,  1789; 
Calluen,  Medidniachei  SehriftttiilUr  Lexicon*) 

ANDEBSON,  SIB  EDMUND,  an  eminent  lawyer  of  the  16th 
oentaiy,  in  the  early  part  of  which  he  was  bom  at  Broughton,  or,  as 
other  authorities  stais,  at  Hixborough,  in  Lincolnshire.  His  father, 
Thomas  Anderson,  Esq.,  was  a  gentleman  of  good  estate,  and  the 
£unily  was  of  Scotch  descent.  Edmund,  who  was  a  younger  son, 
was  educated  at  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  after  leayiog  which  he 
entered  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and,  having  in  due  course  beien  called  to 
the  bar,  passed  through  the  usual  promotions,  until,  in  1582,  he  was 
made  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas.  This  high  office  he  held 
till  his  death,  on  the  1st  of  August^  1605.  Chief  JusUoe  Anderson 
was  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  learned  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  judges; 
but  he  was  also  one  of  the  most  rigid  of  the  high  prerogative  lawyers 
of  that  tima  He  particularly  distinguished  himself  by  the  seal 
which  he  showed  in  favour  of  the  Established  Church,  and  the 
unwise  harshneBS  with  which  he  endeavoured  to  put  down  dissents 
He  seems,  by  his  severity,  to  have  made  himself  unpopular  and 
odious  with  all  partiea  His  printed  works  are,  'Beports  of  Cases 
argued  and  adjudged  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  Common 
Bench,'  folio,  London,  1644 ;  and  *  Besolutlons  and  Judgments  on  the 
Oases  and  Matters  agitated  in  all  the  Courts  of  Westminster,  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  Beign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,'  4to,  London,  1658.  Both 
books  are  zeekoned  of  great  authority.  Three  iiEtmilies,  descended 
firom  this  chief  justice  through  two  of  his  soni^  received  baronetcies 
in  the  reigns  of  Charles  L  and  II. ;  and  by  his  four  daughters,  who 
lived  to  be  married,  he  became  the  ancestor  of  the  earls  of  Pontefraot, 
the  Sheffieldsy  dukea  of  Buckinghamshire,  the  earls  of  Warrington, 
and  the  lords  Monson.    {Biographia  Briiannica,) 

ANDEBSON,  JAMES,  was  bom  at  Edinburgh  on  the  5th  of 
August,  1662;  his  father,  the  Bev.  Patrick  Anderson,  was  one  of  the 
minktera  of  that  city.  Having  been  educated  for  the  law,  he  was 
admitted  a  writer  to  tiie  signet  in  1690.  In  1705  he  made  his  first 
appearance  as  an  author  by  the  publication  of  '  An  Essay  showing 
that  the  Crown  of  Scotland  is  Imperial  and  Independeut,'  being  an 
answer  to  W.  Atwood's  tract»  entitled  the  'Superiority  and  direct 
Dominion  of  the  Imperial  Crown  and  Kingdom  of  England  over  the 
Crown  and  Kingdom  of  Scotland,'  which  had  appeared  the  preceding 
year.  As  the  subject  discussed  was  one  in  which  the  people  of 
Scotland  at  that  moment  took  a  warm  interest^  the  parliament^ 
besides  bestowing  upon  Anderson  a  pecuniary  rewaid  for  his  perform- 
ance, ordered  its  thanks  to  be  publicly  returned  to  him  by  the  lord 
chancellor,  in  the  presence  of  Her  Majesty's  high  commissioner  and 
the  estates;  Atwood's  book  being  at  the  same  time  ordered  to  be 
bunt  by  the  eommon  hangman.  Anderson  was  further  honoured 
by  the  commands  of  the  parliament  to  collect  and  publish  such 
ancient  documents  as  he  might  deem  to  be  illustrative  of  the  national 
independence ;  and  an  assurance  was  given  that  the  cost  of  the  under- 
taking would  be  defrayed  firom  the  public  treasury.  He  therefore 
relioquished  his  profession.  Soon  after  the  Union,  Anderson  removed 
to  London,  where  for  many  years  his  time  was  divided  between  the 
labours  of  completing  his  project^  and  a  series  of  unsuccessful  efforts 
to  get  his  claims  attended  to  by  government.  In  Lookhart's  'Memoirs,' 
i  371,  the  following  curious  illustration  is  given  of  the  disappointments 
he  was  subject  to : — **  This  gentleman,  by  his  application  to  the  sub- 
ject of  antiquities^  having  neglected  hia  other  aSB&irs,  and  having  in 
search  after  ancient  records  come  to  London,  almost  all  the  Scots 
nobility  and  gentry  of  note  recommended  him  as  a  person  that  highlie 
deserved  to  have  some  bene&oiaU  post  bestowed  upon  him ;  nay,  tiie 
queen  herself  (to  whom  he  had  been  introduced,  and  who  took  great 
pleasure  in  viewing  the  fine  sealls  and  charten  of  the  ancient  records 
he  had  collected),  told  my  Lord  Oxford  she  desired  something  might 
be  done  for  him,  to  all  which  hii  lordship's  usuall  answer  was,  l£at 
ther  was  no  need  of  pressing  him  to  take  care  of  that  gentleman,  for 
he  was  tkte  man  he  designed,  out  of  regard  to  lus  great  knowledge,  to 
distioguish  in  a  particular  manner.  Mr.  Anderson  being  thus  put  off 
from  time  to  time  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  monthly  his  lordship  at 
length  told  him  that  no  doubt  he  had  heard  that  in  his  fime  library  he 
had  a  collection  of  the  pictures  of  the  learned,  both  ancient  and 
modem,  and  as  he  knew  none  who  better  deserved  a  place  there  than 
Mr.  Anderson  he  begged  the  fiiivour  of  his  picture.  As  Mr.  Anderson 
took  this  for  a  high  mark  of  the  treasurer's  esteem  and  a  sure  presage 
of  his  future  fitvours,  away  he  went  and  got  his  picture  drawn  by  one 
oi  the  best  hands  in  London,  which  being  presented  was  graciously 
rsceived  (and  perhaps  got  its  place  in  the  library),  but  Nothing  ever 
more  appeared  of  his  lordship's  favour  to  this  gentleman,  who,  having 
thus  huDg  on  and  depended  for  a  long  time,  at  length  gave  himself  no 
furder  tronUe  in  trusting  to  or  expecting  any  favour  from  him ;  from 
whence  when  any  one  was  asked  what  place  such  and  such  a  person 
was  to  get,  the  common  reply  was,  a  place  in  the  treasurer's  library." 

While  the  great  object  of  Anderson's  life  remained  uncompleted,  he 
was  enabled  to  publish  '  Collections  relating  to  the  History  of  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scotland,'  4  vols.,  4  to,  1724-1728— a  collection  of  documents 
well  known  to  those  who  study  the  history  of  the  period.  Andenon 
died  in  1728.  The  editing  of  his  great  work  was  entrusted  to  Thomas 
Rnddiman^  the  leaned  grammarian;  and  it  at  length  ^ppftred  at 


Edmbuzgh  in  1789,  in  the  form  of  a  magnificent  folio,  with  the  title 
of  'Selectus  Diplomatum  et  Nunusmatum  Sootise  Thesaurus.'  An 
elaborate  preface  was  prefixed  by  Buddiman.  Anderson  held  the 
situation  of  postmaster-general  for  Scotland  from  1715  to  1717. 

ANDEBSON,  JAMES,  LL.D.,  a  writer  on  political  economy,  agri- 
culture, and  natural  science,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Scotch 
system  of  husbandry,  was  born  in  1789,  at  the  village  of  Hermiston, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Edinbuigh.  He  lost  his  parents  in  early  life,  and  at 
the  age  of  15  took  on  himself  the  management  of  a  farm  which  the 
family  had  cultivated  for  several  generations.  At  the  early  age  at 
which  he  commenced  practical  farming,  he  began  to  perceive  the 
utility  of  a  knowledge  of  chemistry  to  the  agriculturist,  and  he  some- 
what surprised  Dr.  CuUen  with  the  novel  spectacle  of  a  young  farmer 
attending  the  chemistry  claaa  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  with  a 
view  to  the  pursuit  of  his  profession.  He  was  a  very  young  man  when 
he  introduced  among  the  Mid  Lothian  farmers  the  use  of  the  small 
two-horse  plough  without  wheels,  now  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Scotch  plough.  The  use  of  this  instrument  is  perhaps  the 
most  conspicuous  single  element  in  the  superiority  of  the  agriculture 
of  Scotland.  In  1768  he  left  his  native  place,  and  settled  in  Aber- 
deenshire, on  a  farm  called  Monkshill,  consistmg  of  1800  acres  of  land 
almost  wholly  in  a  wild  state.  It  was  while  residing  here  that  he 
made  his  first  attempt  as  a  public  writer  in  a  series  of  essays  on 
Planting,  which  he  contributed  in  1771  to  the '  Edinbuigh  Weekly 
Magazine,'  imder  the  signature  of  Agrioola.  These  essays  he  collected 
and  published  in  1777.  From  this  time  both  his  communications  to 
periodical  works  and  his  separate  publications  were  very  frequent  In 
1780  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  bestowed  upon  him  by  the 
University  of  Aberdeen.  Three  years  after  he  removed  to  Edmbuxgh, 
In  1784,  in  consequence  of  a  pamphlet  whidi  he  had  printed  on  the 
'Encouragement  of  the  National  Fisheries,' a  subject  which  he  had 
some  years  before  discussed  at  greater  length  in  a  quarto  volume^  he 
was  employed  by  government  to  make  a  survey  of  the  western  ooast 
of  Scotland,  with  a  reference  especially  to  that  object  In  1791  he 
commenced  the  publication  of  the  '  Bee,'  a  periodical  which  continued 
to  app^u:  till  1794.  In  1797  Dr,  Anderson  took  up  his  residence  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London;  and,  in  April  1799,  established  a 
periodical  under  the  title  of  '  Becreations  in  Agriculture,'  which  was 
continued  till  March,  1802.  Dr.  Anderson  died  on  the  15th  of 
October,  1808,  having  been  for  some  years  bofore  much  broken  down 
through  the  effects  of  the  intense  literary  labour  of  many  years.  The 
list  of  his  numerous  publications  attests  the  remarkabk  activity  of  his 
mind;  and  most  of  his  writings  evince  great  fiUness  of  thought^ 
varied  information,  and  some  of  them  no  slight  degree  of  ingenuity 
and  originality.  The  most  valuable  papers  in  the  'Beoeations'  were 
contributed  by  himselC  The  work  has  lately  attracted  considerable 
attention  from  the  circumstance  that  the  doctrine  as  to  the  origin  of 
rent,  afterwards  promulgated  by  Malthns,  West,  and  Bicaido,  had 
been  there  fully  developed  by  Anderson.  The  exposition  is  contained 
in  an  essay  called  '  A  Comparative  View  of  the  Effects  of  Bent  and  of 
Tythe  in  influencing  the  Price  of  Com,'  oontained  in  the  80th  num- 
ber of  the  '  Becreations,'  v.  401-428.  In  this  essay,  the  principle  that 
the  portion  of  the  value  of  the  produce  of  land  which  goes  to  the 
proprietor  in  the  form  of  rent,  consista  of  the  difference  between  the 
cost  of  raising  produce  on  the  more  fruitful,  and  that  of  raising  it  on 
the  less  fruiuul  soils  brought  into  cultivation,  is  clearly  laid  down, 
with  a  preciaion  »which  no  later  political  economist  has  surpassed. 
Anderson  had  promulgated  the  same  theory  at  an  earlier  date  in  a 
tract  now  very  rare,  published  by  him  in  17779  called  'An  Inquiry 
into  the  Nature  of  the  Com  Laws,  with  a  Yiew  to  the  Com  Bill  pro- 
posed for  Scotland.'  The  passage  containing  this  explanation  of  the 
theory  is  printed  by  Mr.  M'CuUoch  in  his  edition  of  Smith.  There 
can  he  no  question  use  that  to  the  aeal  and  labours  of  Dr.  Anderson 
was  greatly  owing  the  increased  attention  to  the  subject  of  agricul- 
ture which  grew  up  after  he  began  to  write.  His  writings  consist  of 
between  twenty  and  thirty  separate  works,  besides  numerous  con- 
tributions to  the  '  Encyclopsedia  Britannica,'  the  '  Monthly  Beview/ 
and  other  periodicals,  together  with  several  tracts  upon  subjects  of 
temporary  interest. 

ANDEBSON,  JAMES,  M.D.  and  A.M.,  physician-general  of  the 
East  India  Company's  army  at  Madras.  The  exact  date  of  his  birth 
and  death  are  not  known.  He  was  distinguished  for  the  aeal  and 
ability  with  which  he  laboured  for  the  piirpose  of  increasing  the  pro- 
ductive resources  of  the  British,  possessions  in  Hindustan.  His  first 
published  work  on  this  subject  was  a  series  of  fourteen  letters  to  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  who  was  Uien  president  of  the  Boyal  Society,  on  the 
subject  of  the  cochineal  insect,  which  Dr.  Anderson  had  diMSovered  at 
Madras.    These  letters  were  published  at  Madras  in  1787,  8vo. 

The  cultivation  of  the  mulberry-tree  for  the  purpose  of  rearing 
silk-worms,  Dr.  Anderson  prosecuted  with  great  diligence^  and  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  his  suggestions  acted  on  with  great  vigour  in 
various  districts  of  the  Madras  presidency.  In  lus  published  corre- 
spondence he  treats  on  the  introduction  and  cultivation  of  plants 
which  yield  articles  of  commerce  adapted  to  the  climate  and  soil 
of  the  various  districts  of  Hindustan,  and  more  particularly  those  of 
the  Madras  presidency.  Amongst  the  principal  of  these  may  be  men- 
tioned the  sugar-cane,  the  coffee-plant,  American  cotton,  and  the 
European  apple.  Dr.  Anderson  is  believed  to  have  died  in  August,  1809. 
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ANDERSON,  JOHN,  the  founder  of  the  Andenonian  Institation 
of  Qlaagow,  and  one  of  the  earliest  promoters  of  that  popular 
instruction  in  science  which  has  so  greatly  elevated  the  character  of 
British  artisans,  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Roseneath,  DumbsrtonBhire, 
in  1726.  He  was  grandson  of  the  Rev.  John  Anderson,  an  eminent 
Scotch  Pkesbyterian  minister  and  theological  writer,  and  the  first 
minister  of  the  Ram's  Horn  church,  now  St^  Stephen's,  Glagow.  He 
was  left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  and  was  educated  at  StirUng  by  an 
aunt,  and  while  there  he  became  an  officer  in  a  burgher  corps,  nused 
in  February,  1746,  to  defend  the  town  against  the  forces  of  the  young 
Chevalier  Stuart.  He  received  the  more  advanced  branches  of  his 
education  in  the  University  of  Qlasgow ;  in  1756  he  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  there,  and  in  1760,  when  residing  at 
Toulouse^  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Natural  Philosophy,  to  the 
duties  of  which,  on  his  return  to  Glasgow,  he  applied  himself  with 
the  utmost  ardour  Not  contented  with  the  ordiuarr  duty  of  lecturing, 
he  employed  himself  indefatigably  in  studying  and  exemplifying  the 
applications  of  science  to  the  useful  arts,  visiting  the  workshops  of 
intelligent  artisans,  and  exchanging  his  scientific  information  for  their 
experimental  knowledge.  The  better  to  cany  out  liis  views  of  popular 
education,  Anderson  commenced,  in  addition  to  his  ordinary  class,  one 
which  he  styled  his  anti-toga  class,  for  the  instruction  of  artisans  and 
others  unable  to  enter  upon  a  regular  academical  course,  to  whom  he 
delivered  familiar  extempore  lectures  illustrated  by  experiments. 
Mechanics  were  allowed  to  attend  these  lectures  in  their  working- 
drees.  Anderson  appears  to  have  had  a  taste  for  military  science, 
which  he  displayed  in  designing  fortifications  (which  have  long  since 
been  removed)  to  defend  the  town  of  Greenock  from  an  anticipated 
attack  lh>m  the  French;  in  experiments  upon  various  projectiles; 
and  in  the  invention  of  a  cannon  in  which  the  reooil  produced  by 
firing  was  i*endered  harmless,  by  tiie  condensation  of  air  in  the  body 
of  the  carriage.  This  oontrivanoe,  after  an  ineffectual  attempt  to 
introduce  it  to  the  notice  of  the  firitiih  government,  he  took  to  Paris 
in  1791,  and  presented  to  the  National  Convention,  who  dignified  it 
with  the  title  of  *  The  Gift  of  Science  to  Liberty.'  On  this  occasion 
Anderson  witnessed,  and  in  some  cases  participated  in,  some  of  the 
earlier  scenes  of  the  French  revolution.  He  was  present  when 
Louis  XVL  was  brought  back  from  Yarennes  on  the  occasion  of  his 
attempted  flight  from  Paris,  and  afterwards  sung '  Te  Deum '  with  the 
Bishop  of  Paris  when  the  king  took  the  oath  to  the  Constitution  in 
the  presence  pf  an  immense  assemblag&  Among  the  ingenious 
suggestions  recorded  as  having  emanated  from  Anderson  was  a  plan, 
which  was  actually  carried  into  effect^  for  conveying  newspapers  and 
other  oommunications  from  Fimnce  into  Germany  by  means  of 
small  paper  balloons  inflated  with  gas,  and  thereby  evading  the 
vigilance  of  a  cordon  of  troops  employed  to  intercept  all  ordinary 
means  of  communication. 

In  1786  Anderson  published  a  popular  work,  entitled  'Institutes  of 
Physios,'  which  passed  through  five  editions  vrithin  ten  years.  He 
wrote  many  artides  for  periodicals,  and  a  paper  upon  the  Roman  anti- 
quities between  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde,  which  was  appended  to 
General  Roy's  'Military  Antiquities  of  the  Romans  in  Britain,'  pub- 
lished in  1798,  and  also  reprinted  separately  in  1800.  He  also  wrote 
'Essays  upon  War  and  Military  Instruments,'  which  are  said  to  have 
been  translated  and  published  in  French,  but  of  which  we  find  no 
English  edition  referred  to.  Anderson  closed  his  useful  career  on  the 
18th  of  January,  1796,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age,  after  a  connection 
with  the  Universifcy  of  upwards  of  forty  years,  during  which  time  the 
liberality  of  his  opinions  led  to  some  disagreements  with  his  brother- 
professors.  He  was  buried  at  Glasgow.  He  was  a  Fellow  ot  the 
Royal  SocietieB  of  London  and  Edinburgh,  and  of  the  Scottish  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  and  a  member  of  seven!  other  scientific  bodies ;  and 
he  had  the  academical  degree  of  A.M.  Shortly  before  his  death  he 
devised  his  whole  property  by  will  to  81  trustees,  for  the  establish- 
ment in  Glasgow  of  an  institution  to  be  denominated  Anderson's 
University,  for  the  continued  provision  of  those  facilities  for  the 
unacademical  classes  of  his  townsmen  which  he  had  so  long  supplied 
by  his  ovm  personal  exertions.  His  comprehensive  design  was  for  an 
institution  consisting  of  four  colleges,  with  nine  professors  each,  for 
arts,  medidne,  law,  and  theology ;  but  as  the  funds  proved  insufficient 
for  so  extensive  a  scheme,  operations  were  eommenoed  in  1797  on  a 
limited  scale,  by  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Thomas  Ckumett  as  professor 
of  natural  philosophy.  His  first  course  of  lectures  was  attended  by 
nearly  a  thousand  persons  of  both  sexea  In  the  following  year  a 
professor  of  mathematics  and  geography  was  appointed ;  and,  though 
the  institution  has  never  attained  the  magnitude  contemplated  by  the 
founder,  it  has  pro^essively  increased  and  extended  its  usefulness,  and 
hiis  been  productive  of  much  public  benefit.  Dr.  Gamett  was  suc- 
ceeded in  1799  by  Dr.  Birkbeck,  on  occasion  of  his  removal  to  the 
Royal  Institution  in  London,  which  was  formed  on  a  similar  model  to' 
that  established  by  Anderson ;  and  Dr.  Birkbe(^,  who  introduced  a 
new  course  of  instruction  for  600  operative  mechanics,  fi«e  of  all 
expense,  was  succeeded  in  1804  by  Dr.  Ure.  A  portrait  of  Anderson 
was  published  in  the  8rd  volume  of  the  '  Glasgow  Mechanics'  Maga- 
Bine,'  which  contains  a  memoir,  upon  which  the  Above  sketch  is  chiefly 
founded.  Fuller  memoirs  are  also  given  in  Chambers's  '  Biographical 
Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen,'  and  in  the  '  Biographical  Dictionary 
of  tha  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.' 


ANDO'CIDES,  the  son  of  Leogorss,  of  a  noble  Athenian  family, 
was  bom  about  B.a  468.  We  find  him,  during  the  war  of  the  Corcy- 
r»ans  and  Corinthians,  commanding  jointly  with  Glauoon  an  Athenian 
squadron  which  was  sent  to  aid  the  Corcyraoans.  (Thuoyd.  L  51.) 
^ter  this  he  appears  to  have  been  employed  as  ambassador  oa  nume- 
rous foreign  missions.  During  the  Peloponnesian  vnr  (about  B.a  415) 
AndoGides  was  involved  in  the  charge  of  muUlatixig  the  Hermae 
[Algibiadxs],  and,  according  to  Plutarch,  he  saved  himself  by  accuBing 
ids  real  or  imaginary  accomplices.  The  history  of  all  this  traneaction 
is  obscure.  After  this  event  Andoddes  went  abroad,  and  visited  mttny 
foreign  parts.  On  his  return  to  Athens,  the  Four  Hundred  (&a  411) 
dire<^ed  the  administration  of  affiurs,  and  Andoddea  was  accused, 
apparently  on  frivolous  grounds,  and  thrown  into  prison.  On  the 
overUirow  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants  by  Thrasybulus  (B.a  40S),  Andoddes 
returned  to  Athens,  and  recovered  all  the  infiuenoe  which  talents  end 
eloquence  naturally  gave  an  unprincipled  man  in  the  Athenian  demo- 
cracy.   The  remainder  of  his  life  is  obscure. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  events  of  this  orator's  rambling  life  are 
not  better  known.  The  times  during  which  he  lived  were  full  of 
important  occurrences,  and  a  minute  accoimt  of  his  life  and  adventures 
would  have  thrown  great  light  on  the  internal  history  of  Athens  aod 
that  of  other  states  uso.  There  ia  little  doubt  that  he  was  a  man  of 
ability,  but  without  any  principle. 

Four  extant  orations  are  attributed  to  Andoddes  :  '  On  the  Myste- 
ries : '  On  his  (second)  'Return  to  Athens : '  '  On  the  Peace  with  the 
Lacedsomonians : '  and  that '  Against  Alcibiades.'  The  authentidty  of 
the  third  and  fourth  are  disputed,  that  of  the  third  at  least,  perhaps 
with  good  reason.  The  orations  of  Andoddes  were  first  published  in 
the  collection  of  Aldus,  Ymice,  1618,  fol.  They  have  been  printed  in 
the  collections  of  H.  Stephens,  Reiske,  and  Dobson.  The  beet  edition 
of  the  text  is  by  Imm.  Bekker  in  his  *  Attic  Orators,'  1822,  8vo.  They 
were  edited  separately  by  C.  Schiller,  Leipzig,  1885,  8va;  and  by 
J.  G.  Baiter  and  Herm.  Sauppe,  Zlirich,  1888,  8vo.  The  oration  on 
the  Mysteries  was  pronounced  when  Andoddes  was  about  seventy  years 
of  age,  in  reply  to  an  accusation  brought  against  him  by  Calilas  of 
violating  a  law  respecting  the  temple  of  Ceres  at  Eleusia.  Th<s  oration 
contains,  besides  the  immediate  subject  of  the  defence,  mueh  informa- 
tion on  other  parts  of  the  orator's  life.  It  is  an  admirable  spedmea 
of  simple  and  perspicuous  language,  and  equally  remaikable  for  the 
skill  with  which  the  defence  is  conducted. 

ANDR^  JOHN,  was  bom  in  London,  in  1761,  of  parents  originslly 
from  (Geneva.  He  was  sent  to  Gkneva  for  his  education,  but  returned 
to  Ehigland  before  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  was  thrown  by  the  chance 
of  resMence  into  the  literary  cirde  of  Miss  Anna  Seward,  at  Lichfield. 
He  there  formed  an  attachment  for  Miss  Honors  Sneyd,  a  young  and 
accomplished  friend  of  Miss  Seward's.  An  intended  marriage  was 
prevented  by  the  interference  of  the  friends  of  the  parties  on  the  ground 
of  their  youth,  and  it  was  arranged  that  Andr^  should  engage  in 
mercantile  pursuits,  with  a  view  of  making  some  provision  for  his 
intended  wife.  He  accordingly  entered  his  Other's  counting-house  in 
London ;  bat  he  soon  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  business,  and  entered 
the  army.  According  to  Miss  Seward,  this  step  wss  the  result  of 
despair  on  hearing  that  Miss  Sneyd  had  married  another;  but  this  is 
disproved  by  the  object  of  the  lady's  choice,  Mr.  Lovell  Edgeworth, 
who  in  his  '  Memoirs '  observes  that  Andre's  first  oommission  bean 
date  on  the  4th  of  March,  1771,  while  his  own  marriage  to  Miss  Sneyd 
did  not  take  place  until  more  than  two  years  afterwards.  Andr^ 
joined  the  British  srmy  in  America,  and  in  1776  he  was  taken  prisoner 
at  the  capture  of  St*  John's.  He  was  a  considerable  tima  in  prison, 
and  on  his  release  became  aide-de-camp,  first  to  General  (xrey,  and  then 
to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  the  British  oommander-in-ohief,  who  esteemed 
him  BO  highly  that^  on  a  vacancy  occurring  by  the  resignation  of  Lord 
Rawdon,  he  appointed  Andr^  to  the  important  poet  of  adjutant-general, 
and  almost  forced  the  government  to  bestow  the  rank  of  major  upon 
him,  without  which  the  office  could  not  be  held. 

Soon  after  Andr^  engaged  in  the  service  which  led  to  his  untimely 
end.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  confided  to  him  the  management  of  the 
correspondence  with  the  American  general  Arnold,  who  proposed  to 
deliver  up  the  important  fortress  of  West  Point  to  the  British,  with 
the  magazines,  including,  among  other  things^  the  whole  stock  of 
gunpowder  of  the  American  army.  In  conducting  this  correspondence^ 
which  was  facilitated  by  the  drcumstanoe  of  Andrea  having  been 
acquainted  with  Arnold's  wife  previous  to  her  msiriage,  Amdd 
assumed  the  name  of  Gustavus,  and  Andr^  that  of  Anderson,  while 
the  real  objects  of  the  parties  were  concealed  under  the  disguise  of 
mercantile  terms,  as  though  the  oorrespondence  referred  entirely  to 
commercial  affairs.  So  well  was  the  secret  kept,  that  the  Americans 
had  not  the  slightest  suspidon  of  Arnold's  fidelity.  At  length  eveiy- 
thing  was  so  &r  arranged,  that  it  only  remained  to  settle  the  time  and 
means  of  carrying  the  design  into  execution;  and  for  this  purpose 
Arnold  required  a  personal  interview  with  a  confidential  agent  Andr^ 
undertook  the  dangerous  misdon;  and  aooordingly,  on  the  20th  of 
September,  1780,  a  British  sloop  of  war,  the  *  Vulture,'  proceeded  up 
the  Hudson  River  nearly  to  the  American  lines,  having  on  board 
Andr^  and  Colonel  Beverly  Robinson,  a  loyalist  officer,  whose  house 
was  at  that  moment  in  possesdon  of  the  Americans,  and  the  head- 
quarters of  Arnold.  It  had  been  intended  that  the  lii-nHiny  and  the 
interview  with  Arnold  should  be  effocted  under  cover  of  a  flag  of 
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truoe^  the  oatenBible  object  being  to  effect  some  arraugeuient  ae  to  the 
sequestrated  property  of  the  coToneL    For  this  purpose  a  letter  was 
sent  from  Robinson  to  Arnold,  soliciting  a  meeting;  but  it  happened 
to  reach  the  hands  of  Arnold  while  in  company  witii  Qenend  Washing- 
ton, JTiBtead  ot  as  had  been  anticipated,  after  Washington's  departure 
to  pay  a  visit  to  the  French  Oenem  Rochambeao.  To  keep  up  appear- 
anoesy  Arnold  judged  it  best  to  show  the  letter  to  Waslungton,  and 
ask  his  advioe  upon  it ;  and  Washington  strongly  recommended  him 
not  to  grant  the  request,  but  to  refer  Robinson  to  the  dvil  authoritie& 
This  advice  being  publidy  given,  Arnold  did  not  venture  to  act  against 
it,  and  he  therefore  took  measures  for  bringing  about  a  secret  mter- 
view.     He  prevuled  on  Mr.  Joshua  H.  Smith,  who  resided  within  the 
American  Imes,  to  go  on  board  the  '  Vulture'  at  night,  and  deliver  a 
packet  to  the  parties  he  would  find  on  board.    Smith  asserts,  in  a 
narrative  of  the  transaction  which  he  published  at  London  in  1808, 
that  be  was  the  bearer  of  a  flsg  of  truce,  but  he  assigns  no  reason  for 
its  being  sent  in  the  dark.    He  delivered  his  letters  to  Colonel  Robin- 
son, and  waa  deaired  to  return  with  Andr^  who  passed  as  Mr.  Anderson, 
but  wore  his  unifoim.    Arnold  met  them  on  the  shore^  and  it  was 
arranged  that  the  attack  on  West  Point  should  be  made  on  the  24th 
or  25th  of  that  month  (September,  1780),  about  which  time  the  return 
of  Washington  was  expected ;  and  proper  passwords  and  signals  were 
sgreed  upon.    Arnold  also  delivered  to  Andr^,  for  Sir  Heoiy  Clinton, 
a  number  of  papers  relating  to  the  fortress,  with  maps  and  plans,  and 
memoranda  of  the  weakest  points,  as  well  as  of  the  positions  to  which 
the  American  troops  would  be  ordered  by  Arnold  so  as  to  assure  the 
easiest  success  to  the  British  forces.    Andr^  intended  ta  return  to  the 
'Vulture'  in  the  boat  which  had  brought  him  ashore,  but  in  the 
meanwhile  the  sloop,  galled  by  a  fire  from  the  American  posts,  had 
dropped  lower  down  the  Hudson,  and  the  boatmen  refused  to  row  the 
distance.    In  this  dilemma  it  was  arranged  that  Andr^  should  pass 
the  day  at  Smith's  house,  a  measure  which  made  it  necessary  to  enter 
the  American  lines,  and  should  return  next  night  to  New  York  by 
land*  the  papers  being  concealed,  at  Arnold's  suggestion,  in  the  major^s 
boots ;  and  hia  military  coat^  also  by  Arnold's  wish,  being  replaced 
by  a  plain  coat  of  his  host's.    To  prevent  detention  on  the  journey  9X 
any  of  the  American  outposts,  both  Andr^  and  Smith,  who  was  to  be 
his  guide,  were  provided  with  regular  passports  from  Arnold.    They 
started  accordingly,  but  came  in  contact  with  an  American  party 
during  the  nighty  the  captain  of  which  represented  the  danger  of  night- 
travelling  to  be  so  great^  that,  for  fear  of  awakening  his  suspicion, 
they  thought  it  best  to  remain  where  they  were  till  morning.    The 
next  day  they  proceeded  to  Pine's  Bridge,  a  village  on  the  Croton 
River,  not  far  from  the  Knglish  lines,  where  Smith  took  his  leave  of 
Andrd,  as  all  danger  seemed  to  be  over.    Andr^  had  nearly  reached 
Tanytown,  and  was  within  sight  of  the  Knglish  lines,  when  three 
American  militiameo,  who  were  on  the  watch  for  any  well-dressed  and 
mounted  passenger  who  mi^t  possibly  be  an  Englisbroan,  rushed  from 
a  thicket  and  stopped  his  horse.    A  moment's  presence  of  mind  would 
have  saved  him,  but  instead  of  assuming  the  oharaoter  of  an  American, 
he  inquired  to  which  party  they  belonged.    They  answered  "To 
below,"  implying  that  they  belonged  to  the  EngEsh  posts,  and  Andr^ 
ezdaimed  ''  So  do  I ;  I  am  an  English  officer  on  urgent  business,  and 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  detained."    On  being  undeceived,  he  produced  the 
passport  of  Arnold.   But  it  was  now  too  late ;  and  he  soon  stUl  further 
betrayed  himself  by  offering  them  large  sums  of  money  if  they  would 
let  him  go.    His  oflbrs  were  refused ;  he  was  dragged  into  the  thicket^ 
and  his  boots  being  drawn  off,  the  papers  were  discovered.    The 
militiamen  took  their  prisoner  at  once  to  the  commander  of  the  ouV 
poets,  Colonel  Jameson,  who,  confused  and  bewildered,  sent  on  Andr^ 
to  Ids  superior  officer,  Genexal  Arnold.    The  arrival  and  prompt  inter- 
ference of  Captain  Talmadge— an  officer  who  lived  long  after  to  claim 
his  share  of  credit  in  the  transaction — alone  prevented  this;  and  at  his 
suggestion  Andr^  was  sent  for  back,  and  the  papers  were  forwarded  to 
Washington.     Colonel  Jameson  however  thought  it  proper  to  send 
word  to  Arnold,  that "  John  Anderson,  the  bearer  of  hu  passport,  had 
been  detained."    This  message  saved  Arnold's  life ;  on  receiving  it  he 
fled  on  hoard  the  '  Vulture,'  and  joined  Sir  Henry  Clinton  at  New 
York.    When  Washington  on  hia  return  reached  West  Point,  and 
found  it  without  a  commander,  the  arrival  of  the  messenger  with  the 
papers  from  Jameson  cleared  up  the  whole  afBur. 

Andr^  retained  his  assumed  character  until  he  judged  Arnold  beyond 
reach,  when  he  declared  his  real  name  and  rank  as  adjutant-general 
of  the  British  army.  Washington  referred  his  case  to  a  board  of  general 
officers,  who  reported  that^  in  consideration  of  his  having  been  taken 
in  disguise^  and  under  a  false  name,  with  information  obtained  under 
that  disgmse  within  the  American  lines,  he  was  a  spy,  and  in  conformity 
with  the  law  of  nations  should  suffer  death.  The  most  strenuous 
exertions  were  made  by  the  British  commander  to  save  him :  and, 
among  other  proceedings,  General  Robertson  was  despatched  on  a 
miasion  to  Washington  to  represent  that  Andr^  having  arrived  in  the 
American  lines  under  a  flag  of  truce,  and  having  been  directed  in  all 
his  movements  within  them  by  a  general  in  the  American  service— 
Arnold  himself— he  could  not  be  considered  a  spy  according  to  the 
roles  of  war.  Sir  Heniy  Clinton  also  permitted  Arnold  to  forward 
two  letters  on  the  same  subject,  but  their  contents^  those  of  one  espe- 
cially, which  assumed  a  threatening  tone,  were  not  calculated  to  do 
any  good.    The  Anierican  commander  was  inflexible.    Washington 
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did  indeed  cause  it  to  be  intimated  to  Clinton  that  there  was  one  way 
of  saving  Andre's  life^  bv  exchanging  Arnold  for  him ;  but  such  a 
proposition  of  course  could  not  be  lutened  to. 

Andr^  suffered  death  at  Tappan,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  on  the 
2nd  of  October,  1780,  in  his  twenty-ninth  year.  He  displayed  the 
utmost  firmness,  which  was  shaken  only  for  a  moment  when  he  knew 
that  he  was  to  perish  by  the '  halter,  an  ignominious  death  which  he 
had  most  strongly  entreated  Washington,  by  a  letter  written  almost 
in  his  lost  bioments,  to  spare  him.  His  fate  excited  the  deepest 
sympathy  even  among  the  Americans.  Among  his  own  countrymen, 
and  indeed  throughout  Europe,  his  death  excited  a  powerful  sensa- 
tion; while  the  conduct  of  Arnold  was  viewed  with  almost  equal' 
detestation  by  the  English  and  the  Americans. 

The  whole  British  army  went  into  mourning  for  Andrd.  A  monu 
ment  was  raised  to  his  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  in  the 
year  1821  his  renudns  were  disinterred  at  Tappan,  and  conveyed  to  a 
grave  near  his  monument  at  Westminster.  His  friend  Miss  Seward 
published  a  monody  on  his  death,  which  had  great  popularity  in  its 
day,  and  suoceeded  for  a  time  in  drawing  down  some  diare  of  popular 
indignation  on  Washington,  more  especiallv  for  refusing  the  only 
favour  Andr^  asked,  a  soldier's  death.  In  her  'Letters,*  pubhshed 
after  her  death,  Miu  Seward  withdrew  /her  charges,  and  asserted  that 
Washington,  after  the  peace  of  1783,  sent  one  of  his  aides-de-camp  to 
her  purposely  to  disabuse  her  of  the  prejudices  she  entertained; 
among  other  things  to  assure  her  that  he  was  outvoted  by  the  rest  of 
the  council  on  the  question  of  hanging  Major  Andr^.  It  is  by  no 
means  clear  that  Washington  sat  on  or  interfered  with  the  council 
which  ori|;inally  condemned  him;  nor  was  Washington  a  man  who 
would  shrink  from  the  infliction  of  a  punishment  which  he  judged  to 
be  necessary  in  order  to  show  the  world  that  America  claimed  and 
would  exeroiBe  the  powers  of  an  independent  nation.  He  held  Andr^ 
to  be  a  spy,  and  for  a  spy  the  punishment  is  death  by  the  halter  and 
not  bv  the  bullet.  To  have  remitted  the  ignominious  portion  of  the 
pumshment  would  have  aigued  some  doubt  as  to  its  justice.  To  Miss 
Seward's  'Monody'  are  attached  three  letters  of  Andre's,  written  in 
his  nineteenth  year ;  but,  however  interesting  in  other  points  of  view, 
as  literary  compositions  they  are  without  merit  He  was  more  suo- 
cessful  in  his  own  published  work,  a  satirical  poem  called  '  The  Cow 
Chase'  (New  York,  1780),  the  last  canto  of  which  was  published  in 
Rivington's  '  Royal  Qazette '  on  the  very  day  of  his  arrest  It  is  a  kind 
of  parody  on  '  Chevy  Chase,'  devoted  to  the  ridicule  of  an  exploit  of 
the  American  general  Wayne,  in  attempting  to  drive  off  some  cattie 
from  the  loyalists. 

Andr^  was  an  artist  of  considerable  ability.  A  miniature  of  Honora 
Sneyd,  painted  by  himself,  was  the  only  portion  of  his  effects  which 
he  preserved  after  his  first  capture  by  the  Americana  in  1775,  and  he 
succeeded  only  by  secreting  it  in  his  mouth.  A  portrait  of  himself, 
sketched  with  much  freedom  in  pen  and  ink,  is  engraved  in  Sparks's 
'  Life  and  Treason  of  Arnold,'  from  the  original  preserved  in  Yale 
Collage.  It  was  drawn  on  the  morning  originally  appointed  for  his 
execution,  in  order  to  be  presented  to  an  American  friend — ^for  he  had 
many  such  during  lus  imprisonment — and  it  Ib  doubly  interesting  as 
affording  proof  of  hui  powers  as  an  artist^  and  of  his  courage  at  so 
trying  a  moment 
{Biographical  Dietumary  cf  UiefuL  Knowledge  Society,) 
ANDREA  DEL  SARTO,  or  ANDREA  VANUCCHL  [Sabto.] 
ANDREOSSI,  COUNT,  was  bom  at  CasteUiaudary,  in  the  province 
of  Languedoc,  in  March,  1761.  His  family  was  of  Italian  descent 
At  the  age  of  twenty  he  was  made  lieutenant  of  artilleiy.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  French  revolution  he  shared  in  the  geneval  enthusiasm 
for  the  new  order  of  things,  and  he  forwards  served  under  Bona- 
parte in  the  early  Italian  campaignsi,  where  he  distinguished  himself  at 
the  siege  of  Mantua,  in  1796.  He  next  followed  Bonaparte  to  Egypt, 
where  he  took  a  conspicuous  part  both  in  the  military  and  the  scientific 
labours  of  that  celebrated  expedition.  He  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  Institute  of  Cauo,  and  wrote  several  memoirs, '  On  the  Lake 
Menzaleh,'  <0n  the  Valley  of  the  Natron  Lake,' '  On  the  Wateriess ' 
River,'  &o.  When  Bonaparte  returned  secretiy  to  France,  Andreossi 
was  one  of  the  few  officers  who  accompanied  him,  and  he  ever  after 
proved  devoted  to  the  fortunes  of  lus  great  commander.  Andreossi 
served  in  the  so-called  Gallo-Batavian  army  under  Augereau,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mayne.  After  the  peace  of  Amiens  he  was  sent  as 
ambassador  to  England.  When  Napoleon  assumed  the  imperial  crown, 
Andreossi  was  made  inspector^neral  of  artillery,  and  a  count  of  the 
new  empire.  He  went  afterwards  as  ambassador  to  Vienna,  and 
having  quitted  his  post  when  the  war  broke  out  again  between  Austria 
and  Franoe  in  1809,  he  was  present  in  the  campaign  of  that  year,  and 
was  appointed  governor  of  Vienna  after  the  taking  of  that  city.  He 
vras  next  sent  as  ambassador  to  the  Ottoman  Porte,  in  which  import- 
ant situation  he  won  the  general  esteem  of  both  E^nuaks  and  Turks. 
After  the  abdication  of  Napoleon  in  1814,  Louis  XVIIL  recalled 
Andreossi  firom  Constsntinople,  and  sent  him  at  the  same  time  the 
cross  of  St  Louis.  Andreossi  was  living  in  retirement  when  Napoleon 
landed  from  Elba,  but  he  then  appeared  again  on  the  political  stsge 
to  assist  his  old  master  in  his  last  struggle.  He  was  created  a  pees 
during  the  hundred  days.  After  the  battie  of  Waterloo  he  withdraw 
again  to  private  life,  and  busied  himself  in  revising  and  publishing 
several  interestmg  memoirs  which  he  had  written  during  his  residence 
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in  Turkey.  Hia  work  on  '  Constantinople  et  le  Bosphore  de  Thrace' 
18  deservedly  esteemed.  His  memoir  *  On  the  Springs  and  Conduits 
by  whidi  Constantinople  is  supplied  with  Water/  contains  much 
euriouB  information  on  the  art  of  hydraulics  as  practised  by  the  Turks. 
Andreossi  had  written  also  in  1810  a  '  History  of  the  Canal  of  Lan- 
guedoc,*  in  which  he  claimed  for  one  of  his  ancestors,  Francois 
Andreossi,  the  principal  merit  in  the  planxiing  of  that  great  work, 
which  had  till  then  been  ascribed  to  the  engineer  Riquet  This  book 
was  the  occasion  of  much  controversy  with  Biquet's  descendants,  in 
which  the  astronomer  De  la  Lande  sided  with  the  latter.  Count 
Andreossi  died  in  September,  1828,  at  Montauban. 

ANDREW,  SAINT,  one  of  the  apostles,  the  brother  of  St  Peter. 
His  father^s  name  was  Janus.  From  the  first  chapter  of  St.  John's 
Gospel,  he  appears  to  havo  been  one  of  the  followers  of  John  the 
Baptist,  whom  he  left  at  the  call  of  Jesus,  being  the  first  disciple 
whom  the  Saviour  is  recorded  to  have  received.  Aiidrew  introduced 
Peter  to  Jesus.  According  to  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  Jesus  found 
Peter  and  Andrew  together,  following  their  occupation  of  fiahermen, 
as  he  was  walking  by  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  called  them,  when  they 
immediately  left  their  nets  and  followed  him;  but  this  is  supposed  to 
have  happened  some  time  after  the  first  interview  recorded  by  St. 
John.  That  evangelist  mentions  Andrew  as  the  disciple  who  intimated 
the  presence  of  the  lad  with  the  few  loaves  and  fishes,  when  the 
miracle  of  feeding  the  five  thousand  was  performed.  Such  is  nearly 
all  that  is  stated  respecting  this  apostle  in  Scripture. 

The  ecdesiastical  historians  however  have  professed  to  give  us 
accounts  in  considerable  detail  of  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  Accord- 
ing  to  Theodoret,  he  employed  himself  for  some  years  in  journeying 
and  preaching  the  faith  throughout  Greece ;  but  Eusebius  and  other 
writers  speak  of  Scythia  as  the  province  of  his  missionary  labours. 
The  common  statement  however  is,  that  he  suffered  martyrdom  at 
Patrs?,  now  Patras,  in  Achaia,  having  been  put  to  death  by  order  of 
EgseuSy  the  pro-consul  of  that  province.  The  year  in  which  this  event 
took  place  is  not  mentioned ;  but  both  in  the  Greek  and  in  the  Latin 
church  the  festival  commemorative  of  it  is  held  on  the  30th  of 
November. 

ANDREWS,  JAMES  PETIT,  an  historical  and  miscellaneous 
writer,  was  a  younger  son  of  Joseph  Andrews,  of  Shaw  House,  near 
Newbury,  Berks,  where  he  was  bom  in  1737.  He  was  educated  under 
a  private  tutor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Matthews,  rector  of  his  native  parish. 
In  1788  he  published  a  pamphlet  calling  attention  to  the  hardships 
suffered  by  chimney-sweepers'  apprentices,  which  is  said  to  have  pro- 
duced the  act  passed  during  the  same  year  (28  Qeo.  S.  c.  28)  for  their 
protection.  In  1789  he  published  *  Anecdotes,  &c  Ancient  and  Modem, 
with  Observations,'  London,  8vo,  dedicated  to  his  brother.  Sir  Joseph 
Andrews.  In  1794  he  published  '  The  History  of  Great  Britain  con- 
nected with  the  Chronology  of  Europe ;  with  Notes,  &a  containing 
Anecdotes  of  the  Times,  Lives  of  the  Learned,  and  Specimens  of 
their  Works.  Vol.  i.  from  Csesar's  Invasion  to  the  Deposition  and 
Death  of  Richard  IL'  4to.  London.  In  1795  he  published  a  con- 
tinuation, part  2,  of  vol  i.  *  From  the  Deposition  and  Death  of 
Richard  IL  to  the  accession  of  Edward  YL'  l^e  work  is  thus  in- 
complete. It  must  have  been  a  very  useful  fragment  at  the  time 
when  it  appeared,  and  nothing  but  the  progress  which  discovery  in 
relation  to  British  history  has  made  in.  recent  years  would  prevent  it 
from  still  being  so.  A  brief  narrative  of  the  internal  civil  and  military 
history  of  England  is  given  in  what  printers  call  the  even  page,  and 
on  the  opposite  or  odd  page  there  is  a  corresponding  general  chrono- 
logy, to  enable  the  reader  to  synchronise  English  history  with  that  of 
the  rest  of  the  world.  The  continuous  narrative  is  followed  at  inter- 
vals by  a  chapter  containing  'incidents,  biographical  sketches, 
specimens  of  poetry,'  &a,  and  another  containing  'anecdotes  and 
observations  relating  to  the  religion,  government,  manners,  &c  of 
Great  Britain.'  In  ^eee  departments  the  author  shows  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  English  literature  and  the  history  of  legislation,  and 
much  research  among  county  histories  and  in  other  obscure  quarters, 
for  illustrationjii  of  national  manners.  Andrews  seems  to  have  discon- 
tinued this  work  for  the  purpose  of  completing  Henry's  'History,* 
which,  in  1796,  he  brought  down  to  the  accession  of  James  I.  On  the 
establishment  of  the  London  police  magistracy  in  1792,  he  was 
appointed  magistrate  for  Queen  Square  and  St  Margaret's,  West- 
minster.   He  died  in  London,  August  6, 1797. 

ANDREWS,  LANCELOT,  an  eminent  English  preUte,  was 
descended  from  an  ancient  Suffolk  family,  and  was  bom  in  the  parish 
of  All-hallows,  Barking,  London,  in  1555.  His  father,  who  had  spent 
the  most  part  of  his  life  at  sea,  was,  towards  tho  dose  of  his  life, 
Master  of  the  Trinity  House  at  Deptford.  Young  Andrews  was 
educated  first  at  the  Coopers'  JFree  school  at  Ratcliff,  and  then  at 
Merchant  Tailors'  school,  from  which  he  was  sent  to  Pembroke  Hall, 
Cambridge,  hy  Archdeacon  Watts,  on  one  of  the  exhibitions  founded 
by  the  latter  in  that  college.  He  greatly  distinguished  himself  at  the 
University  b^  his  studious  habits  and  extensive  acquirements ;  and 
also  in  oertam  lectures  'which  he  read  as  catechist  displayed  the  first 
promise  of  that  talent  for  pulpit  oratory  for  which  he  was  afterwards 
celebrated.  Having  taken  orders,  he  soon  became  known  as  a  preacher ; 
he  was  rapidly  preferred,  and  was  Dean  of  Westminster  when  James  L 
came  to  the  throne.  With  that  monarch  he  immediately  became  a 
great  favourite,  and  the  bishopric  of  ChioheBter  having  become  vacant^ 


he  was  presented  to  it,  and  was  consecrated  on  the  8rd  of  NovembeE^ 
1605.  The  king  at  the  same  time  made  him  his  lord  almoner.  In 
1609  he  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Ely ;  and  was  soon  after  made  a 
privy-councillor  both  for  England  and  Scotland.  When  James,  in 
1617,  visited  the  latter  kingdom,  Bishop  Andrewa  was  one  of  the 
persons  by  whom  he  was  accompanied.  In  1618  he  was  advanced  to 
the  biahoprie  of  Winchester,  and  was  at  Uie  same  time  made  dean  of 
tiie  chapel  royal  He  died  at  Winchester-house,  in  Sonthwark,  on 
the  25th  of  September,  1626,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Si 
Saviour^s. 

The  principal  work  which  Bishop  Andrews  published  during  his 
life  was  a  thick  quarto  volume,  printed  in  1609,  with  the  title 
'  Tortura  Torti ; '  being  an  answer  to  a  treatise  in  which  Cardinal 
Bellarmin,  under  the  name  of  Matthew  Tortus,  had  attacked  the 
doctrine  laid  down  by  king  James  in  his  '  Defence  of  the  Rights  of 
Kings,  respecting  the  authority  of  Christian  princes  over  persons  and 
causes  eoclesiasticaL'  Andrevrs  undertook  his  performance  on  the  com- 
mand of  his  majesty ;  and  was  considered  to  have  executed  his  task  with 
great  ability.  The  work  by  which  he  is  now  best  known  is  his 
*  Manual  of  Private  Devotions  and  Meditations  for  every  day  in  the 
Week,'  and  a  'Manual  of  Directions  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick.' 
After  his  death,  a  volume,  containing  ninety-six  of  his  sermons,  yna, 
by  tiie  direction  of  Charles  L,  printed,  under  the  care  of  Bishops 
Laud  and  Buckeridge ;  and  another  volume,  consisting  of  a  oollectioa 
of  his  tracts  and  speeches,  also  appeared  in  1629.  His  work  entitled 
'  The  Moral  Law  Expounded,  or  Lectures  on  the  Ten  Commandments,' 
was  first  published  in  1642.  His  **ATo<nrew/Adrta  Sacra,  or  Collection 
of  Posthumous  and  Orphan  Lectures,  delivered  at  St.  Paulas,  and  St 
Giles's,  Cripplegate,'  appeared  in  a  folio  volume,  in  1657.  Bishop 
Andrews  was  also  one  of  the  authors  of  the  common  translation  of 
the  Bible.  The  portions  in  which  he  was  concerned  were  the  Penta- 
teuch, and  the  historical  books  from  the  Book  of  Judges  to  the  Books 
of  Kings  inclusive. 

Bishop  Andrews  was  indisputably  the  most  learned  of  his  EngUsh 
contemporaries,  excepting  Usher,  in  the  Fathers,  ecclesiastical  antiqai- 
ties,  and  canon  law.  He  was  the  head  of  that  school  which  began  to 
rise  in  England  in  the  16th  century,  which  appealed  to  antiquity  and 
history  in  defence  of  the  fiaith  of  the  Church  of  England  in  its  con- 
flicts with  Rome.  To  express  his  theological  tenets  briefly,  he  was 
of  the  school  which  is  generally  called  tJ^e  school  of  Laud,  holding 
the  doctrines  of  apostolic  succession,  that  "the  true  and  real  body  of 
Christ  IB  in  the  Eucharist,"  and  entertaining  high  notions  of  ecclesi- 
astical authority.  He  was  opposed  to  the  Puritans,  who  in  consequence 
called  his  doctrine  irrational,  atheistical,  and  worse  than  that  of 
Anninians.  They  also  charged  him  with  popery  and  superstitioo, 
because  of  the  ornaments  of  his  chapel,  ana  the  ceremonies  there 
practised.  But  Andrews  was  a  man  of  more  moderation  than  Land, 
as  this  circumstance  will  suffice  to  show.  In  1625  Laud  urged  King 
Charles  to  have  the  five  predestinarian  articles,  which  had  been 
determined  upon  by  the  synod  of  Diort,  debated  in  the  convocation 
of  the  clexgy,  to  show  that  they  were  never  at  any  time  the 
received  doctrines  of  the  church.  The  king  recommended  Land 
to  consult  Andrews  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  measure.  Andrews 
strongly  opposed  the  renewal  of  the  disputation,  which  he  said 
had  already  done  too  much  mischief,  and  Laud  ceased  to  agitate  the 
subject. 

All  the  writings  of  Bishop  Andrews  display  abundant  learning;  bat 
his  eloquence,  notwithstanding  the  delight  it  appears  to  have  afforded 
his  contemporaries,  is  but  little  calculated  to  please  the  present  aga 
Overspread  as  it  is  with'  verbal  conceits  and  far-fetched  allusions,  and 
exhibiting  in  this  way  a  perpetual  labour  of  ingenuity,  it  altogether 
wants  that  simplicity  and  directness  of  effect  which  is  the  soul  of  good 
writing.  Not  that  there  is  not  a  great  deal  of  excellent  sense  wrapped 
up  in  its  tinsel  tropes,  and  other  puerile  and  grotesque  decorations ; 
but  the  whole  life  and  spirit  of  every  thought  is  most  commonly 
suffocated  under  a  load  of  dead  verbiage.  The  bishop's  style  how- 
ever would  seem  to  have  wonderfully  fiucinated  every  body  in  his 
own  times.  Fuller,  who  is  greatly  taken  with  it,  and  who  aflirms 
that  Dr.  Andrews  was  an  "  inindtable  preacher  in  his  way,"  in  an 
anecdote  which  he  tells  with  the  view  of  showing  how  difficult  or 
impossible  it  was  for  those  who  attempted  to  copy  him  to  match 
their  model,  unconsciously  records  a  severe  and,  at  the  same  time, 
well-deserv^  condemnation  of  the  manner  of  vrriting  which  he  so 
much  admires.  '*  Pious  and  pleasant  Bishop  Felton,"  he  says,  *'  his 
contemporary  and  colleague,  endeavoured  in  vain  in  his  sermons  to 
assimilate  his  style,  and  therefore  said  merrily  of  himsdf,  *  I  had 
almost  marred  my  own  natural  trot  by  endeavouring  to  imitate  his 
artificial  amble.' " 

Casaubon,  Cluverius,  Grotius,  Yossius,  and  other  eminent  scholars 
of  the  time,  have  all  highly  eulogised  the  extensive  erudition  of 
Bishop  Andrews,  which  was  wont^  it  appears,  to  overflow  in  his  con« 
versation,  as  weU  as  in  his  writings.  He  was  also  celebn^ed  for  his 
talent  at  repartee,  of  which  the  following  instance  is  told  by  the 
writer  of  a  Ufe  of  Waller,  the  poet,  prefixed  to  lus  works.  Waller 
having  one  day  gone  to  see  James  I.  at  dinner,  saw  t^e  Bishop  of 
Winchester  imd  Dr.  Neale,  bishop  of  Durham,  standing  behind  tha 
king's  chair,  and  overheard  the  following  conversation.  His  majest ' 
asked  the  bishops,— <<  My  lords,  cannot  I  tiik«  my  Bubjeots*  mone 
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when  I  want  it.  witbont  all  this  formality  in  parliament  T*  The 
Bishop  of  Durham  readily  answered,  "God  forbid,  sir,  but  you 
should ;  you  are  the  breath  of  our  nostrils."  Whereupon  the  king 
turned,  and  said  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  "  Well,  my  lord,  what 
say  youl**  "Sir,"  replied  the  bishop,  "I  have  no  skill  to  judge  of 
paruunentary  cases."  The  king  answered,  "  No  put  offs,  my  lord ; 
answer  me  presently."  "  Then,  sir,"  said  he,  "I  think  it  is  lawful  for 
you  to  take  my  brother  Neale's  money,  for  he  offers  it" 

Bishop  Andrews  adorned  his  learning  and  shining  talents  by  the 
highest  reputation  for  piety,  hospitality,  charity,  and  munificence. 
One  of  Hilton's  early  Latin  poems  is  an  elegy  on  the  death  of  this 
disting^uished  prelate,  in  which  he  is  bewailed  in  a  strain  of  the  most 
impassioned  reen^t  and  admiration. 

ANDRIEUX,  FRANgOIS-aUILLAUME-JEAN-STANISL  AS,  pro- 
fessor of  belles-lettres,  was  bom  at  Strasbouig  on  the  6th  of  May, 
1759.  He  studied  in  the  college  of  Cardinal-le-Moine  at  Paris.  At 
the  dose  of  his  academical  course  he  was,  in  bis  seventeenth  year, 
placed  in  a  proctor's  office,  with  a  view  to  make  him  master  of  the 
technical  details  of  law,  his  ultimate  destination  bemg  the  bar.  His 
master  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  his  progress ;  but  he  composed 
verses  during  his  leisure  hours,  some  of  which  appeared  in  the 
'Mercore'  and  in  the  'Almanach  des  Muses.'  He  was  admitted 
avocat  by  the  parliament  of  Paris  in  1781. 

In  the  following  year  he  became  private  secretary  to  the  Due 
d'Uz^  The  death  of  his  father,  who  had  left  his  family  in  straitened 
circumstances,  compelled  Andrieux  to  accept  this  situation.  In  1785 
he  resumed  his  attendance  on  the  courts,  as  an  assistant  to  the 
eminent  lawyer  Hardouin.  The  weakness  of  his  constitution  and 
voice  confined  him  in  a  great  measure  to  the  business  of  a  consulting 
lawyer  and  preparer  of  written  pleadings.  In  1786  he  was  employed 
ia  the  latter  capacity  in  the  celebrated  process  of  the  diamond  neck- 
lace. In  1789  his  subordinate  career  under  Hardouin  terminated. 
Daring  this  apprenticeship  to  the  practice  of  the  courts  Andrieux 
still  continued  to  make  verses.  His  comedy,  'Les  £tourdis,'  was 
brought  upon  the  stage  in  1787,  and  £eivourabIy  received. 

Andrieux  was  about  to  enter  into  the  full  privileges  of  his  pro- 
fession, when  the  Revolution  swept  away,  with  other  institutions  of 
the  old  monarchy,  the  parliaments  and  the  order  of  avocats.  His 
career  from  1789  to  the  establishment  of  the  empire  in  1804  was  that 
of  many  other  professional  men,  called  upon  to  discharge  the  legal 
and  political  functions  to  which  they  were  educated,  acoording  to  the 
forms  prescribed  by  the  ephemeral  governments  which  succeeded  each 
other  with  dizzy  rapidity.  His  first  appointment  was  financial  'dtief 
de  bureau  de  la  liquidation  gdn^rale : '  this  he  resigned  after  the  revo- 
lution of  the  81st  of  May.  In  1796  he  was  elected  a  member  of  Hie 
Tribunal  de  Cassation.  In  1798  the  Electoral  College  of  Paris  elected 
Andrieux  one  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred.  He  appears  to  have 
resigned  his  judicial  situation  previously,  for  in  the  national  almanack 
for  1798  his  name  stands  at  the  head  of  the  practitioners  in  the 
Tribunal  de  Cassation.  As  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred 
he  supported  the  re-oiganisation  of  primary  schools  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  teachers  by  election;  supported  Berlier^s  motion  on  the 
liberty  of  the  press ;  sought  to  modify  the  law  regarding  the  deporta- 
tion of  priests;  advocated  the  claims  of  public  functionaries  to  an 
adequate  remuneration;  and  in  short  distinguished  himself  by  his 
support  of  moderate  and  national  views  and  by  irreproachable  integrity 
at  a  period  of  imiversal  excitement  In  1800  he  was  nominated  one 
of  the  tribunes,  and  soon  after  their  secretary.  Andrieux's  conduct 
in  this  capacity  was  similar  to  that  which  he  pursued  in  the  Council 
of  Five  Hundred;  his  independence  gave  umbrage  to  Napoleon,  and 
he  was  removed  from  the  tribunate  before  the  body  was  finally 
suppressed. 

This  was  a  severe  blow  to  him,  who  possessed  no  private  fortune, 
and  who  had  to  support  two  daughters,  an  aged  mother,  and  a  sister. 
He  does  not  appear  to  have  made  any  effort  to  resume  his  profession 
of  the  law  or  to  re-enter  the  field  of  politics.  Fouchd  offered  him  the 
appointment  of  censor  of  the  press,  but  his  offer  was  declined.  For 
the  remainder  of  his  life  Andrieux  was  exclusively  devoted  to  literary 
pursuits.  His  active  career,  the  only  memorials  of  which  are  to  be 
found  in  some  printed  pleadings  and  reports  preserved  in  collections 
of  the  pamphlets  of  the  Revolution,  closes  here.  Joseph  Bonaparte, 
who  had  learned  to  esteem  Andrieux  in  the  Council  of  Five  Himdred, 
appointed  him  his  librarian,  with  a  salary  of  6000  francs,  and  obtained 
for  him  the  Cross  of  the  Le^on  of  Honour.  In  1804  he  was  made 
librarian  to  the  senate,  and  soon  after  professor  of  grammar  and 
belles-lettres  to  the  J^cole  Polytechnique. 

Andrieux  was  the  first  literary  professor  attached  to  the  institn- 
tioo ;  the  course  of  education  having  been  previously  confined  to  the 
physical  sciences  and  pure  and  applied  mathematics.  He  rendered 
the  class  extremely  popular  with  the  students,  who  used  to  quit  their 
recreations  to  attend  his  lectures.  The  task  of  analysing  the  exercises 
in  composition  of  the  scholars,  candidates  for  conmiissions,  was  dele- 
gated to  Andrieux  by  the  examiner,  and  was  for  nearly  twelve  years 
discharged  exclusively  by  him.  He  was  deprived  of  his  chair  at  the 
restoration,  and  Aimd  Martin  was  appointed  his  successor. 

He  retained  however  the  appointment  of  professor  of  literature  in 
the  CoU^  de  France,  to  which  he  had  been  called  by  the  concurring 
votes  of  the  college  itself,  the  institute,  and  the  minister  of  the 


interior.  He  continued  to  officiate  as  a  highly  popular  lecturer  in  this 
chair  for  nineteen  years.  It  was  no  uncommon  circumstance  to  see 
all  the  places  filled  two  hours  before  the  commencement  of  the 
lecture.  His  organs  of  speech  were  remarkably  weak,  but  as  he  said 
of  himself,  "  I  know  how  to  make  my  hearers  understand,  by  mi>.lring 
them  listen."    He  died  on  the  10th  of  May,  1833. 

Andrieux  was  as  indefatigable  a  writer  during  the  revolution,  under 
the  empire  and  the  restoration,  as  in  his  earlier  life.  His  works  may 
be  classified  as  dramatic,  professorial,  and  miscellaneous.  His  plays 
are  fifteen  in  number.  His  professorial  works  are  only  three: 
'  Lectures  on  Grammar  and  Belles-Lettres  for  the  Use  of  the  Poly- 
technic School;  *  *  A  Report  on  the  Continuation  of  the  Dictionary  of 
the  French  Academy ; '  and  '  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Belles- 
Lettres,'  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  published.  The  miscel- 
laneous works  of  Andrieux — his  occasional  poems,  prose  tales,  ^loges, 
and  reviews — are  very  numerous.  The  collections  of  Andrieux's 
works,  though  published  by  himself,  are  not  completa  One  appeared 
in  1817,  in  three  octavo  volumes,  to  which  a  fourth  was  added  in 
1823.  Another  was  published,  in  six  volumes  18mo,  a  few  years  later. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  writings  of  Andrieux  to  account  for  the  popu- 
larity of  his  lectures.  There  is  a  good-humoured  air  of  pleasantry  in 
the  lighter  pieces,  but  nothing  bxilliant  or  original ;  though  by  some 
of  his  countrymen  he  is  pkced  next  after  Molidre^  R^nard,  and 
Destouches  :  his  best  pieces  are  '  Les  fitourdis,'  and  *  La  Comddienne.' 
The  tragedies  and  didactic  writings  are  common-place  in  the  last 
degree. 

ANDROOtfACHE,  the  wife  of  HsotOb.  It  is  also  the  title  of  one 
of  the  extant  tragedies  of  Euripides. 

ANDRO'MACHUS,  a  native  of  Cjrete,  and  physician  to  the  emperor 
Nero.  He  was  the  inventor  of  a  celebrated  compound  medicine 
called  Theriake  (Sripiatcii),  the  preparation  of  which  he  described  in  a 
poem  which  has  been  preserved  in  the  collection  of  Galen's  works. 

ANDRONrCIJS  was  the  advocate  of  the  Jews  under  the  reign  of 
Ptolemscus  Philometor  in  their  proceedings  against  the  Samaritans  in 
Egypt,  who,  by  asserting  the  authority  of  the  temple  on  Mount 
Garizim,  or  Gerizim,  agains6  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  occasioned  a 
controversy  which  terminated  in  bloodshed.  The  Egyptian  Jews 
(although  they  bad  built,  about  the  year  B.c.  150,  an  hieretical  temple 
of  their  own,  in  the  province  of  HeliopoUs)  zealously  defended  the 
authority  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  After  the  arguments  were 
exhausted,  both  parties  took  up  arms,  and  having  found  that  blows 
could  not  decide  the  matter,  they  appealed  to  the  king,  Ptolemseus 
Philometor,  who  appointed  a  solemn  day  of  judgments  In  full  court 
it  was  agreed,  tha^  those  who  were  found  in  error  is^ould  be  killed 
for  the  bloodshed  already  committed.  The  Samaritan  advocates, 
Sabbai  (Sabbieus)  andTheodosius,  lost  ^eir  cause  against  Audronious, 
and  were  put  to  death.  The  arbitrary  admimstration  of  justice  in 
those  times,  and  the  character  of  Ptolemseus  Philometor,  render  this 
account  not  quite  incredible.  (Josephus,  Antiquities,  lib.  xiii.  cap.  7, 
ed.  Aureliso  Allobrog.,  p.  484;  Jost,  Qmhichte  der  Juden,  voL  ii 
pp.  808-809.) 

ANDRONI'CXTS  COMNE'NIJS,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  was 
grandson  of  Alexis  I.  In  his  youth  he  distinguished  himsefr  in  the 
army  under  his  cousin,  the  Emperor  Manuel,  against  the  Turks  and 
Armenians,  but  having  entered  into  a  treasonable  correspondence  with 
the  king  of  Hungary,  he  was  arrested  and  confined  in  a  tower  of  the 
palace,  where  he  remained  twelve  years.  He  contrived  to  escape^  and 
after  several  romantic  adventures  arrived  at  Eiew,  in  Russia,  where 
he  won  the  favour  of  the  Grand  Duke  Jaroslaus.  Andronicus,  in  his 
exile  at  Kiew,  became  instrumental  in  forming  an  alliance  between 
the  Russian  prince  and  the  Emperor  Manuel,  said  thus  obtained  his 
pardon  from  the  latter.  He  led  a  body  of  Russian  cavalry  from  the 
banks  of  the  Borysthenes  to  the  Danube;,  and  assisted  the  emperor 
against  the  Hungarians  at  the  aiege  of  Semlin.  After  the  peace, 
having  returned  to  Constantinople,  he  protested  against  the  adoption 
of  Bela,  prince  of  Hungary,  who  had  married  the  only  daughter  of 
the  emperor,  as  presumptive  heir  to  the  throne.  Andronicus  was 
himself  next  in  the  order  of  succession.  The  Emperor  Manuel  how- 
ever, having  married  a  second  wife,  Maria,  daughter  of  Raymund  of 
Poitou,  prince  of  Antioch,  had  by  her  a  son,  who  was  aiterwards 
Alexis  II.  From  lus  dissolute  conduct  and  his  intrigues  he  excited 
the  anger  of  the  emperor,  and  was  at  length  bamshed  to  (Enoe^  a  town 
of  Pontus,  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  between  Cape  Heraoliom  and 
Cape  Jasonium,  where  he  remained  till  the  death  of  Manuel  in  1180, 
and  the  disorders  of  a  disputed  succession,  induced  the  patriarch,  and 
the  principal  patricians,  to  recaU  Andronicus,  as  the  only  man  who 
could  restore  peace  to  the  empire  He  arrived  in  the  capitid  in  the 
midst  of  acclamations,  acknowledged  the  young  Alexis  as  emperor, 
but  arrested  the  empress-mother,  who  had  been  in  some  measure  the 
cause  of  the  troubles.  Andronicus  was  assooiated  in  the  empire  as 
colleague  anU  guardian  to  Alexis.  He  then  developed  his  ambitious 
views.  He  first  caused  the  empress-mother  to  be  tried  on  a  fiedae 
charge  of  treasonable  correspondence.  She  was  condemned  unheard, 
and  was  strangled,  and  her  body  thrown  into  the  sea.  He  next 
murdered  young  Alexis  himself,  and  then  assumed  the  undivided 
authority  as  emperor  in  1188.  He  married  Agnes,  Alexis's  widow, 
and  sister  to  Philippe  Augusta  of  France,  who  was  still  almost  a  child. 
*'Andronicus's   short  reign,"   says   Gibbon,   "exhibited  a  singular 
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contrast  of  vice  and  virtue ;  when  he  listened  to  his  passions,  he  was 
the  scourge,  when  he  consulted  his  reason,  the  father  of  his  people.  In 
the  exercise  of  private  justice  he  was  eqnitahle  and  rigorous ;  he 
repressed  venality,  and  filled  the  offices  with  the  jmost  deserving  candi- 
dates. The  provinces,  so  long  the  objects  of  oppression  or  neglect^ 
revived  in  prosperity  and  plenty,  and  millions  applauded  the  distant 
blessings  of  his  reign,  while  he  was  cursed  by  the  witnesses  of  his  daily 
cruelties.  The  ancient  proverb,  that  bloodthirsty  is  the  man  who 
returns  from  banishment  to  power,  was  verified  again  in  Andronicus." 
('  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.')  Individuals  and  towns, 
for  the  gratification  of  his  revenge,  were  treated  with  the  greatest 
barbarity.  At  last,  so  many  terrors  drove  the  people  of  Constantino- 
ple to  revolt  Isaac  Angelus,  one  of  the  proecribed  and  a  descendant 
in  the  female  line  from  Alexis  L,  ioo^  refuge  in  the  church  of  St. 
Sophia.  A  crowd  assembled  and  proclaimed  him  emperor.  Andro- 
nicus was  then,  with  his  young  wife,  in  one  of  the  islands  of  the 
Propontis;  he  rushed  to  Constantinople,  but  was  overpowered,  taken 
prisoner,  and  dragged  to  the  presence  of  Isaac  Angelus,  who,  without 
any  form  of  trial,  gave  him  up  to  the  personal  revenge  of  his  enemies. 
He  was  insulted  and  tormented  in  every  possible  manner ;  his  teeth, 
eyes,  and  hair  were  torn  from  him,  and  lastly,  he  was  hung  by  the 
feet  between  two  pillars.  In  his  painful  agony  he  was  heard  to  appeal 
to  heavenly  mercy,  entreating  it  "not  to  bruise  a  broken  reed."  At 
last  some  one  ran  a  sword  through  his  body,  and  put  an  end  to  his 
Bufferings.  This  dreadful  catastrophe  happened  in  September,  1185  ; 
Andronicus  was  then  past  sixty  years  of  age. 

ANDRONrCUS  CYRRHESTES,  an  architect  who  constmcted,  or, 
at  least,  a  person  whose  name  is  attached  to,  one  of  the  existing 
remains  of  ancient  Athens,  commonly  called  the  Tower  of  the  Winds, 
This  monument  stands  to  the  north  of  the  Acropolis,  and  is  thus 
described  by  Yitruvius  : — "  Those  who  have  paid  most  attention  to 
the  winds  make  them  eight  in  number,  and  particularly  Andronicus 
Cjrrhestes,  who  built  at  Athens  an  octagonal  marble  tower,  and  cut 
on  each  face  the  figure  of  the  several  winds,  each  being  turned  to  the 
quarter  from  which  that  wind  blows;  on  the  tower  he  erected  a 
marble  column  (meta),  on  which  he  placed  a  Triton  of  bronze,  holding 
out  a  rod  in  his  right  hand ;  and  he  so  contrived  it,  that  the  figure 
moved  round  with  the  wind,  and  constantly  stood  opposite  to  it;  the 
rod,  which  was  above  the  figure^  showed  in  what  direction  the  wind 
blew." 

This  building  was  intended  for  a  sun-dial,  and  it  also  contained  a 
water-clock,  which  was  supplied  with  water  from  the  spring  under 
the  cave  of  Pan  on  the  north-west  comer  of  the  Acropolis.  Colonel 
Leake  is  disposed  to  assign  the  date  of  this  building  to  about  &o.  159. 

(Leake,  Topography  of  Athens ;  Etgin  MarhUs,  toL  i  p.  29,  in 
Zwrary  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,) 

ANDRONI'CUS  LIVIUS.    [Lmua.] 

ANDRONPCnS  PAL^CLOaUS,  the  Elder,  son  ot  Michael, 
emperor  of  Constantinople,  was  raised  by  his  father  as  his  colleague 
to  the  throne  in  1273;  and  after  Michael's  death,  in  1282,  he  reigned 
forty-six  years  more.  The  reign  of  Andronicus  was  disturbed  by 
religious  controversies  and  wars.  In  1303  a  body  of  Catalonian  and 
other  adventurers  came  to  Constantinople  to  assist  Andronicus  against 
the  Turks.  They  defeated  the  Turks  in  Asia,  but  they  ravaged  the 
country,  and  behaved  worse  than  the  Turks  themselves.  Andronicus, 
partly  by  force  and  partly  through  bribes,  succeeded  at  last  in  getting 
rid  of  these  allies.  In  1320,  Michael,  son  of  Andronicus,  having  died, 
Michael's  son,  Andronicus,  distinguished  by  the  historians  by  the 
appellation  of  'the  Younger,'  revolted  against  his  father;  and  after 
several  years  of  war,  was  crowned  as  colleague  to  the  old  emperor  in 
1825.  Another  sedition  broke  out  in  1828,  which  ended  in  the  abdi- 
cation of  the  elder  Andronicus,  who  retired  to  a  convent  He  died 
tn  his  cell  four  years  after  his  abdication,  and  in  the  seventy-fourth 
year  of  his  age.  During  these  disastrous  wan  between  the  two 
Andronici,  the  Ottomans  effected  the  conquest  of  aU  Kthynia,  and 
advanced  within  sight  of  Constantinople.  Andronicus,  the  Younger, 
died  in  1841,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  leaving  by  his  wife, 
Jane  or  Anne  of  Savoy,  a  boy,  John  Pabsologus,  who  was  put  under 
the  guardianship  of  John  Cantacuzdnus.  (Qibbon,  Decline  and  FaUj 
the  Byzantine  JSietoriane;  Hammer,  Oeschichte  dee  Omaniechen 
Keichet,) 

ANDRONI'CUS  RHCDIUS,  or  the  Rhodian,  is  said  to  have  first 
arranged  the  works  of  Aristotle,  after  they  had  been  brought  to  Rome 
in  the  library  of  Apellicon  of  Teos,  by  SuUa,  B.O.  84.  The  manuacripte 
had  been^  committed  to  the  care  of  Andronicus  by  Tyrannion,  the 
|p»mmarian,  who  seems  to  have  be«i  originally  employed  to  put  them 
in  order.  Some  au^orities  also  refer  to  Commentaries  of  this 
Andronicus  on  certain  of  Aristotle's  works.  The  List  work  however 
supposed  to  be  by  this  writer,  which  was  recovered  in  modem  times, 
was  a  short  treatise,  published  by  David  Hoeschelius,  in  12mo,  at 
Augsburg,  in  1594,  tmder  the  title  of  <  Andronici  Rhodii  Peripatetici 
Libellus  Htpl  TlaB&v:  There  ia  also  a  Greek  treatise  on  the  <  Nico- 
machean  Ethics '  of  Aristotle,  which  is  attributed  to  this  Andronicus. 
It  was  translated  into  English  by  W.  Bridgman,  London,  1807. 
ANQELICO.  [FiEsoLB,  Fra  Giovanni  da.] 
ANGELO,  MICHEL.  [Buohabeoti,  Michel  Angblo.] 
ANGELO'NI,  LUIGI,  bom  about  the  year  1768,  at  Prosinone,  in 
the  Campagna  of  Bome^  was  the  son  of  a  mercluuit  of  Lombardy, 


who  had  settled  and  married  in  that  town.  He  Uved  quietly  till  1798, 
when  the  French  republican  armies,  under  Bertiiier  and  Massenn, 
invaded  the  Roman  Stetes,  and  drove  away  the  Pope,  and  set  up  the 
pageant  of  the  '  Ronum  Republic,'  under  the  protection  of  France. 
They  appointed  consuls,  senators,  and  tribunes,  from  among  those 
who  were  favourable  to  republican  principles,  and  Angeloni  being 
chosen  as  one  of  the  tribunes,  went  to  live  at  Rom& 

In  September,  1799,  the  Neapolitan  troops  took  Rome,  and  the  Roman 
Republic  was  at  an  end.  The  French  garrison  and  the  members  of  the 
republican  government  were  allowed  to  embark  at  Civito  Yecchia,  and 
proceed  to  France.  Thus  Angeloni,  with  many  of  his  countrymen,  be> 
came  an  emigrant  He  repaired  to  Paris,  where  Bonaparte  having  upset 
the  Directory,  had  made  himself  First  Consul  of  France.  Bonaparte 
showed  little  favour  to  the  Roman  emigrants,  whom  he  considered  pro- 
bably  as  unmansgeable  enthusiaste;  and  they,  on  their  part,  becoming 
intimate  with  other  republicans,  both  Italian  and  French,  hatched  a 
conspiracy  against  him.  Angeloni  and  other  Roman  emigrante  became 
implicated,  and  they  were  arrested ;  but  no  proof  being  elicited  against 
them,  they  were  released.  He  was  subsequently  arrested  upon  another 
chaige,  and  was  imprisoned  fourteen  months.  In  1810,  Fouch^  when 
sent  by  Napoleon  in  a  sort  of  honourable  banishment  to  Rome^  offiered 
to  take  Angeloni  with  him,  but  Angeloni  refused.  In  1811  Angeloni 
published  at  Paris  a  work  of  considerable  erudition  on  the  life  and 
works  of  Guido  d'Arezzo,  the  restorer  of  music.  In  1814,  after  the 
downfall  of  Napoleon,  Axigeloni  published  a  pamphlet,  suggesting  the 
manner  in  which  he  fancied  that  Italy  ought  to  be  governed.  He 
was  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  first  to  claim  for  Italy,  and  especially 
for  Rome,  the  restitution  of  the  sculptures,  paintings,  and  manu- 
acripte taken  away  by  the  French  in  1797-98.  After  the  revolutionary 
attempte  of  Naples  and  Piedmont  of  1820-21,  a  number  of  Italian 
refugees  went  to  Paris,  where  they  often  met  at  Angeloni's  house: 
Angeloni  had  previouidy,  in  1819-20,  been  in  correspondence  with 
some  of  the  leaiding  men  who  figured  in  the  movement  of  Piedmont. 
All  this  ezdted  the  suspicion  of  the  French  police ;  and  Angeloni, 
with  others,  was  in  March,  1823,  escorted  by  gendarmes  to  the  sea- 
coast,  and  there  shipped  off  for  England.  From  that  time  till  his 
death  he  resided  chiefly  in  London.  Angeloni  having  superadded  to 
his  democratic  ideas  certain  phrenological  notions  which  he  laid  hold 
of  from  Dr.  Gall's  writings  and  conversation,  upon  which  he  com- 
mented in  his  own  way,  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  right  and  wron^ 
morality  and  immorality,  are  mere  conventional  names;  that  force 
constitutes  right,  and  that  men  act  and  must  ever  act  according  to 
the  disposition  which  nature  gave  them  in  shaping  their  brain.  With 
a  tenacity  which  increased  with  age,  he  continued  to  foretell  the 
advent  of  universal  democracy,  for  tiiat  was  with  him  a  fixed  idea, 
which  no  disappointmento  could  remove.  Angeloni  died  in  London 
at  the  beginning  of  1842. 

(Biogra^hiccS  Dictionary  of  the  Society  for  the  Difftuion  of  Ueefid 
Knowledge.) 

ANGLESEY,  HENRY  WILLIAM  PAGET,  MARQUIS  OF, 
eldest  son  of  Henry,  first  Earl  of  Uxbridge,  was  bom  May  17, 1768. 
He  was  educated  at  Westminster  school,  and  Christchurdi,  Oxford; 
and  entered  Parliament  as  member  for  the  Caernarvon  boroughs  in 
1790.  His  predilection  was  however  for  a  military  life,  and  it  found 
free  scope  at  the  outbreak  of  the  revolutionary  war  in  1793,  when  he 
eagerly  set  about  raisingfrom  his £either^s  tenantry  a  regiment  called 
at  first  the  Staffordshire  volunteers,  but  which  was  admitted  into  the 
estebUshment  asthe  80th  Foot  Of  this  regiment  he  was  appointed 
lieutenantcolonel  on  ite  having  made  up  ite  complement  of  1000  men. 
At  the  same  time  he  received  corresponding  praerment  in  the  army, 
his  lieutenant-colonel's  commission  bearing  date  September  12;  17931 
In  1794  he  joined  the  army  of  the  Duke  of  York  in  Flanders,  and 
greatly  distinguished  himself  during  the  remainder  of  that  campaign. 

On  his  return  to  England,  Lord  Paget  was  transferred  to  tiie  com- 
mand of  a  cavalry  regiment,  and  commenced  the  career  which  at  no 
distant  day  caused  him  to  be  regarded  as  the  first  cavalry  officer  in  the 
service.  As  commander  of  the  cavalry  he  accompanied  the  DoUi^e  of 
York  into  Holland  in  1799.  This  short  and  disastrous  campaign 
afforded  few  opportunities  of  acquiring  distinction,  but  in  the  general 
attack  Lord  Paget  succeeded  in  defeatmg  a  much  superior  body  of  tiie 
enemy's  cavalry ;  and  in  the  retreat,  where  he  occupied  the  rear,  he 
gained  a  signal  triumph  over  a  much  luger  force  under  General  Simon. 
From  this  time  he  remained  at  home  diligently  occupied  in  tndning 
the  regiment  of  which  he  was  colonel,  and  in  carrying  out  the  system 
of  cavaliy  evolutions  which  he  had  introduced,  until  near  the  end  of 
1808,  when,  having  previously  been  made  major-general,  he  was  sent 
into  Spain  with  two  brigades  of  cavalry  to  join  the  army  of  Sir  Jol^ 
Moore.  In  forming  this  junction  General  Paget  was  perfectly  suc- 
cessful, and  on  the  road  lie  succeeded  in  cutting  off  a  party  of  French 
pasted  at  Rueda — this  being  the  first  encounter  between  the  English 
and  French  in  Spain.  On  joming  Sir  John  Moore  the  cavalry  under 
Lord  Paget  was  pushed  forward,  and  on  the  same  day,  December  20, 
came  up  vrith  a  superior  body  of  French  cavalry,  and  defeated  it, 
teking  above  150  prisoners,  including  two  lieutenant-colonels.  These 
victories  gave  the  English  cavalry  an  amount  of  confidence  in  them- 
selves  and  their  commander  which  in  the  subsequent  retreat  was  of 
the  utmost  value.  During  the  retreat  Lord  Paget  with  his  cavalry 
formed  the  rear-guard.    After  the  infantiy  and  heavy  artiUety  had 
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quitted  Benevente  he  noeiTed  inteUigence  that  the  enemy  had  arriyed, 
vnd  that  their  oayah^  were  croeasng  the  Ezla.  Lord  Paget  hastened 
Id  the  ford,  and  diredbed  the  10th  Hassan  under  Qeneral  Stewart  to 
diii^  the  Imperial  Quard,  who  had  orossed  the  stream.  The  French 
were  driven  back  with  considerable  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  pii- 
•onen^  among  the  latter  being  G^ezal  Lefebvre  Desnouettes,  com- 
xnsQder  of  the  Imperial  Quard.  At  the  battle  of  Oorunna  Lord  Paget 
had  the  command  of  the  reserve^  and  his  ohaige  in  support  of  the  right 
wing^  which  was  menaosd  by  a  &r  superior  force^  decided  the  fortune 
ef  the  day. 

Lord  Paget  returned  to  England  in  1809,  and  did  not  again  serve 
abroad  during  the  Peninsular  war.  In  1810  he  was  divorced  from  his 
first  wife,  by  whom  he  had  had  eight  children.  Soon  after  the  divorce 
Lady  Paget  married  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  and  Lord  Paget  married  Lady 
Cowley,  who  had  just  been  divorced  from  Lord  Cowley.  In  1812  he 
gacceeded,  by  the  death  of  his  father,  to  the  title  of  Earl  of  XJxbridge. 
In  the  early  part  of  1815  the  Earl  of  Uzbridge  commanded  the  troops 
oollectad  in  London  for  the  suppression  of  the  corn-law  riots ;  but  a 
more  important  service  soon  devolved  upon  him.  When  Kapoleon 
eacaped  from  Elba,  and  startled  Europe  by  the  ease  with  which  he 
re-asBmned  the  imperial  crown,  the  armies  of  the  allied  sovereigns 
were  at  once  set  in  motion  against  him.  The  Earl  of  Uxbridge  was 
appointed  commander  of  the  cavalry  of  the  English  army,  and  his 
maDsgament  of  this  arm  of  the  service  excited  general  admiration. 
At  the  battle  of  Waterloo  his.  gallantry,  as  well  as  his  skill,  was  con- 
spicuous amidst  the  almost  unequalled  gallantry  of  which  that  field 
was  the  theatre.  It  was  the  final  charge  of  the  heavy  brigade,  led  by 
the  earl,  that  destroyed  the  famous  French  Quard,  and  witih  it  the 
hopes  of  the  emperor.  Almost  at  the  dose  of  the  battle  a  shot  struck 
the  earl  on  the  knee,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  amputate  his  leg. 
The  limb  was  buried  in  a  garden  by  the  field  of  battle,  and  some 
enthosiastxc  Belgian,  admirers  erected  on  the  spot  a  monument^  with 
an  inscription  commemorating  the  circumstance,  which  is  always  one 
of  the  objects  shown  to  visitors  to  Waterloo^  The  service  rendered 
by  the  earl  at  Waterloo  was  generally  recognised  and  duly  rewarded. 
Immediately  the  despatches  of  the  commander-in-chief  were  received 
the  earl  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Marquis  of  Anglesey,  and  nomi- 
nated a  Ejiight  Qrand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath;  while  he  received 
from  the  emperors  of  Austria  and  Bussisy  and  other  European  sove- 
reigns, corresponding  knightly  dignities;  In  1818  he  was  elected 
Knight  of  the  Order  of  the  Qarter;  in  1819  he  attained  the  full  rank 
of  general ;  at  ihe  coronation  of  Qeorge  IV.  he  held  the  office  of  Lord 
High  Steward  of  England ;  and  in  1826  he  received  the  sinecuie  office 
of  Captain  of  Cowes  Castle. 

When  Canning  became  prime  minister,  April  1827,  the  Marquis  of 
Anglesey  formed  one  of  his  cabinet^  having  succeeded  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  as  Master-Qeneral  of  the  Ordnance;  but  this  office  he 
resigned  in  the  following  spring  to  become,  under  the  ministry  of  the 
Buke  of  Wellington,  I^rd-Lieutoiant  of  Ireland.  To  the  duties  of 
this  important  station  the  marquis  addressed  himself  with  characte- 
ristic energy,  and  by  his  seal,  impartiality,  and  ardent  temperament, 
won  a  remarkable  share  of  popularity.  But  his  ardour  outran  his 
discretion.  He  had  already  in  conversation  expressed  opinions  which 
the  ministry  regarded  as  imprudent,  and  found  to  be  inconvenient ; 
and  when,  in  December  1828,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Boman  Catholic 
primate  directly  favourable  to  Boman  Catholic  emancipation,  he  was 
at  once  recalled.  The  day  of  his  departure  from  the  castle  was  kept 
in  Dublin  as  a  day  of  mourning ;  the  shops  were  closed,  business  was 
BQsponded,  and  his  embarkation  was  attended  by  large  numbers  of  all 
dasMs  of  the  citizens.  In  the  House  of  Lords  the  marquis  was  a  warm 
advocate  of  the  measure  which  his  letter  had  done  much  to  hasten 
forward.  Earl  Qrey  became  prime  minister  in  November,  1830,  and 
the  Marquis  of  Anglesey  was  restored  to  his  vice-regal  office.  But  his 
popularity  did  not  return  to  him.  He  set  his  face  against  the  pro- 
ceedings of  0*Coime]],  and  his  former  services  were  forgotten.  The 
coercion  acts  which  he  thought  it  needful  to  obtain  for  securing  the 
public  peace  in  Ireland  led  to  great  dissatisfaction :  misunderstandings 
and  recriminations  occurred  between  O'Connell,  who  declared  himself 
tricked,  and  the  ministry,  and  in  consequence  Earl  Qrey  resigned  July, 
1833 ;  and  with  him  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey,  who  was  regarded  as 
the  cause  of  the  ministerial  break-up,  also  quitted  office.  Of  the 
thorough  honesty  of  purpose  of  the  marquis's  administration  of  his 
vice-regal  functions,  after  the  temporary  clamours  sgainst  him  had 
sabflided,  there  has  been  nowhere  any  doubt.  That  he  displayed  any 
high  order  of  statesmanship  there  can  be  no  pretension  raised.  The 
institution  by  which  his  tenure  of  office  is  most  likely  to  be  remem- 
bered is  the  Irish  Board  of  Education,  which  was  originated  and  care- 
fully fostered  by  him,  and  which  has  proved  one  of  the  greatest  benefits 
conferred  on  Ireland  in  recent  years. 

From  this  time  the  marquis  took  little  part  in  public  afiaira  until 
the  formation  of  the  administration  of  Lord  John  Bussell  in  July, 
1816,  when  he  again  became  Master-Qeneral  of  the  Ordnance;  the 
duties  of  which  office  he  sedulously  performed  till  February,  1852, 
when  the  Bussell  ministry  was  replaced  by  that  of  Lord  Derby.  He 
was  made  colonel  of  the  Horse-Quards  in  1842,  and  was  advanced  to 
the  dignity  of  field-marshal  in  1846.  He  died  full  of  years  and  honours 
April  29,  1854.  By  his  first  wife  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey  had  issue 
two  SODS  and  six  daughters;  by  his  second  wife  he  had  six  sons  and 


four  daughters.    He  was  succeeded  in  his  title,  and  as  lord-lieutenant 
of  Anglesey,  by  his  eldest  son,  the  present  marquis. 

ANQOUL^ME,  DUC  and  DUC&ESSE  D*.  LouU  Antaine  de 
JBowlton,  Duo  d'Angouldme,  and  afberwwrds  Dauphin  of  France,  the 
son  of  the  Comte  d'Artois  (afterwards  king  by  the  name  of  Charles  X.), 
and  of  Marie  Th^rdse  de  Savoie,  was  bom  at  Versailles  on  the  6th  of 
August,  1775,  and  died  at  Qorits  on  the  8rd  of  June,  1844.  He  was 
fourteen  ^ears  of  age  when  the  revolution  broke  out.  The  Comte 
d' Artois,  m  order  to  protest  by  his  absence  against  those  concessions 
for  whidi  he  blamed  his  brother,  the  king,  emigrated  in  1789;  his  two 
sons  followed  him  to  Turin,  the  oourt  of  their  grandfather,  where  for 
some  time  they  devoted  themselves  to  the  military  sdenoes.  In  1792 
the  young  duke  received  a  oommand  in  Germany,  but  attained  no 
distinction.  The  iU  success  of  this  campaign  induced  him  to  return 
to  a  state  of  inaction,  in  which  he  continued  untU  1814.  In  1799  he 
married  his  cousin,  the  unhappy  orphan  of  the  Temple^  whose  whole 
life  had  been  one  continued  series  of  misfortunes. 

JSiarie  Thdrise  CharioUe,  the  daughter  of  king  Louis  XVL  by  his 
marrisge  with  Marie  Antoinette  of  Austria,  and  who  from  her  cradle 
bore  the  title  of  Madame  Boy  ale,  was  bom  at  Yersailles  on  the  19th 
of  December,  1778,  and  died  October  19th,  1851.  She  was  not  fourteen 
years  old  when  the  events  of  the  10th  of  August^  1792,  overthrew  her 
father's  throne,  and  drove  her  entire  family  from  the  pomps  of  Ver- 
sailles to  the  prison  of  the  Temple.  Her  parents  were  led  tiience  to 
the  scaffold;  and  the  young  pnncess  had  successively  to  deplore  her 
father,  her  mother,  her  aunt  Elizabeth,  and  her  brother.  At  Isst 
Austria  remembered  the  grand-daughter  of  Marie  Thdr^Mo;  negoci- 
ations  were  made  in  her  flavour;  and  on  the  26th of  December,  1795, 
at  Biehen,  near  B&le,  they  effected  an  exchange  of  the  daughter  of 
Louis  XVL  for  four  members  of  the  National  Convention.  Arrived 
at  Vienna,  the  princess  remained  there  more  than  three  yeszsy  living 
on  a  legacy  bequeathed  to  her  by  her  auut^  the  Ducliesa  of  Saxe 
Tetchen.  She  married  her  cousin  at  Mittau  on  the  10th  of  June^ 
1799.  The  newly-married  couple  remained  at  Mittau  till  the  com* 
mencement  of  1801.  They  then  sought  an  asylum  at  Warsaw.  Fortune 
tossed  them  from  place  to  place,  Qiven  up  by  Ftussia,  they  returned 
to  Mittau  in  1805 ;  and  the  following  year  the  Emperor  Alexander,  in 
his  turn,  abandoned  them.  England,  to  which  the  power  of  Napoleon 
could  not  reach,  alone  offered  them  a  lasting  refiige.  Here  Louis  XVIIL 
repaired  towards  the  end  of  1806,  and  some  time  after  purchased  a 
residence  at  Hartwell,  in  Buckinghamshire,  where  iJl  the  fSamily  were 
soon  re>united.  There  the  Duke  and  Dudiess  d'Angouldme  lived  in 
the  most  profound  retirement,  until  the  Anglo-Spaolsh  amy  passed 
the  Pyrenees,  when  the  Duke  d'Angouldme  joined  it^  having  landed 
at  a  Spanish  port  on  the  Mediterranean.    ■ 

After  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbon  family  the  Duke  and  the 
Duchess  d'Angouldme  were  at  Bordeaux,  which  was  regarded  as  an 
eminently  royaUst  town,  and  very  favourable  to  the  Bourbon  cause, 
when  on  the  9th  of  Mart)h  the  news  of  Napoleon's  landing  was  con- 
veyed to  them  from  Paris.  Having  been  appointed  the  preceding  year 
colonel-general  of  the  Cuirassiers  and  Dragoons,  and  nigh-admual  of 
France,  the  duke  then  received  the  extraordinary  powers  of  a  lieute- 
nant-general of  the  kingdom.  He  immediately  formed  a  government 
for  the  southern  provinces,  collected  troops,  and  on  the  road  to  Lyon 
gained  several  advantages  over  the  Bonapartists.  On  her  part^  the 
duchess  evinced  great  resolution ;  reviewed  the  troops,  visited  them 
in  barracks,  and  endeavoured  to  rekindle  the  dying  spark  of  love  for 
the  Bourbons.  It  was  no  doubt  concerning  this  conduct  that  Napoleon 
remarked  of  her,  that  she  was  "  the  only  man  of  her  family."  Her 
effi>rts  were  however  as  fruitless  as  those  of  her  husband.  But  the 
second  abdication  of  Napoleon  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo  decided 
the  question  without  a  civil  war. 

On  the  accession  of  Charles  X.,  September  16th,  1824,  the  Duke 
d'Angouldme  took  the  ancient  title  of  Dauphin. 

The  decrees  of  the  25th  of  Julv,  1880,  re-opened  the  road  which  was 
for  the  third  time  to  conduct  the  royal  family  to  the  land  of  exUe. 
They  arrived  in  England  on  the  23rd  of  August  and  were  received  as 
private  individuals.  Charles  X.  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  take  up 
his  abode^  when,  at  Edinbargh,  in  Holyrood  Castle. 

They  soon  after  removed  to  the  continent^  and  fixed  their  residenoe 
at  Qorits^  in  Hungary.  The  duchess  survived  her  husband  seven 
years. 

ANQOUL&ME,  CHABLES  DE  VALOIS,  DUC  D*,  the  natural  son 
of  Charles  IX.  of  France  and  Marie  Touched  was  bom  April  28, 1578, 
about  a  year  before  the  death  of  his  father.  Being  educated  for  the 
church,  he  was  at  the  age  of  fourteen  made  abbot  of  Chaise-Dieu,  and 
two  years  after  Qrand  Prior  of  France,  that  is,  head  of  the  Order  of 
the  Hospitallers  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  or  Knights  of  Malta,  in  that 
kingdom*  This  same  year  however,  having  reoeived  by  the  bequest 
of  Catherine  de  Medicis  the  earldoms  of  Auvergne  and  Lauraguais^  he 
relinquished  his  ecclesiastical  condition ;  and  henceforth  he  appears 
chiefly  in  a  military  character.  He  was  one  of  Uie  first  to  give  in  his 
allegiance  to  Henry  IV.,  in  whose  cause  he  fought  with  distinguished 
gallantry  at  Arques,  at  Ivry,  and  at  Fontaine-Fransoise.  After  the  ter> 
mination  of  the  war  however  he  is  charged  with  having  been  concerned 
both  in  the  conspiracy  of  the  Manihaf  de  Biron  in  1602,  and  in  that 
fomented  in  1604  by  the  Marchioness  de  Vemeuil,  Henry's  mistresa^ 
who  was  Angottldme  s  half-aiatarA  beiivs  a  daughter  of  Maxia  Toaohet» 
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For  his  share  in  the  first  of  these  attempts  he  was  sent  to  the  BsstUle, 
bat  was  soon  set  at  liberty ;  on  the  next  occasion  sentence  of  death 
was  passed  on  him,  but  the  pnnishment  was  commuted  into  perpetual 
imprisonment  In  1606  the  possessions  which  had  been  left  him  by 
Catherine  de  Mediae  were  taken  from  him  by  a  decree  of  the  parlia- 
ment, and  bestowed  upon  the  Dauphin,  afterwards  Louis  XIII.  In 
1616  however  he  was  released  by  that  lung  from  his  long  imprison- 
ment; and  in  1619  he  was  made  Duo  d'Angouldme,  having  till  then 
borne  the  title  of  Comte  d'Auvergoe.  He  was  also  appointed  general 
of  the  Light  Dragoons  of  France,  and  in  1620  was  sent  on  a  special 
embassy  to  the  court  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  II.  He  afterwards 
resumed  his  militaiy  career.  It  was  he  who  in  August  1628  commenced 
the  famous  siege  of  Bochelle,  where  the  Huguenots  held  out  against 
the  royal  forces  till  they  wore  obliged  to  surrender  after  an  obstinate 
defence  of  nine  months.  After  this  he  served  for  some  years  in 
Languedoc,  Qermany,  and  Flanders,  in  the  war  against  the  house  of 
Austria^  which  occupied  the  last  yeara  of  Louis  XIII.  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  reign  of  hie  successor.  He  died  at  Paris,  September 
24,  1650.  The  following  works  by  the  Duo  d'Angouldme  were  pub- 
lished during  his  life : — *  Les  Harangues  prononc^es  en  rAs8embl<$e 
de  MM.  les  Princes  Protestants  d'Allemagne/  par  le  Due  d'Angouldme^ 
8vo.  1620 ;  '  La  Qdodrale  et  FidMe  Relation  de  tout  ce  qui  s'est  pass^ 
on  rile  de  R^,  envoy^  par  le  Boi  &  la  Reine  ea  M^re/  8vo,  1627 ;  and 
<  Relation  de  TOrigine  et  des  Snccte  des  Schdrifs,  et  de  r£tat  des 
Royaumes  de  Maroo,  de  Fez,  et  de  Tamdant,  dcrite  en  Bspagnol  par 
Diego  de  Torres,  et  traduite  par  M.  C.  D.  V.  I^  A'  (M.  Charles  de  Valois 
d'Angouldme),  4to»  Paris,  1636.  In  1667  an  account  of  the  duke's 
embassy  to  Ferdinand  II.  was  published  at  Paris  in  a  folio  volume  by 
Henri,  comte  de  Bdthune,  grandson  of  Philippe,  comte  de  Bdthune, 
who  was  associated  with  Angouldme  on  that  occasion,  and  who  took 
indeed  the  chief  management  of  the  nsgociation.  The  Duke  of  Angou- 
ldme was  married  first,  on  Mardi  6, 1591,  to  Charlotte,  daughter  of 
the  Constable  Henri  de  Montmorency ;  and  secondly,  on  Februaiy  25, 
1644,  to  Fran^oise  de  Narbonne,  who  survived  him  many  years^  dying 
August  10, 1715,  at  the  age  of  92. 

ANQUI'SCIOLA,  SOFONISBA,  a  celebrated  painter  of  Cremona, 
where  she  was  bom  of  noble  parents  about  1588.  She  was  instructed 
first  at  Cremona  with  her  sister  Helen  (who  subsequently  turned  nun) 
by  Bernardino  Campi,  and  afterwards  at  Milan  by  Bernardino  Qatti, 
called  Soiaro.  She  had  great  ability  for  painting,  especially  portraits, 
in  which  she  was  one  of  the  best  artists  of  her  time.  Indeed  she 
acquired  so  great  a  reputation  by  her  portraits,  that  she  was  invited 
by  Philip  II.  to  Spain  to  enter  into  the  service  of  the  queen. 

Sofonisba  was  in  sach  favour  with  the  king  that  he  gave  her  a 
husband  in  the  person  of  Don  Fabriszio  di  Moneada,  a  Sicilian  noble- 
man, and  a  dowry  of  12,000  scudi ;  and  allotted  her  a  pension  of  1000 
scudi,  or  crowns.  After  her  marriage  she  left  Spain  to  reside  in 
Palermo,  but  her  husband  died  after  she  had  resided  there  a  few  years. 
Having  obtained  leave  firom  Philip  II.  to  return  to  her  own  country, 
some  Ume  after  her  arrival  in  Goioa  she  was  married  to  the  captain 
of  the  galley  in  which  she  sailed,  Orazio  LomelUno.  In  Qenoa  she 
contmued  to  paint  and  add  to  her  reputation.  "When  she  grew  old 
she  became  blind,  but  was  still  cheerful,  and  constantly  received  com- 
pany :  her  house  was  a  rendezvous  of  the  virtuosi  of  Genoa.  Vandyck 
when  he  was  in  Italy  attended  her  parties,  and  is  reported  to  have 
said,  that  he  learnt  more  from  the  conversation  of  an  old  blind  woman 
than  by  studying  the  great  masters  of  Italy.  There  is  nothing  of  that 
feebleness  of  drawing  in  the  works  of  this  lady  which  characterise 
those  of  Angelica  Eauffinann.  There  are  extant  several  portndts  of 
Sofonisba  by  her  own  hand ;  one  of  them  is  at  Althorp,  Northampton- 
shire, in  which  she  is  playing  upon  the  harpsichord.  She  died  about  1620. 

ANGUS,  EARLS  OF.  [DouoLAa] 
:  A'NHALT,  PRINCES  AND  DUKES  OF.  The  house  of  Anhalt 
is  one  of  the  oldest  Saxon  dynasties  in  Northern  (Germany,  and  is  now 
divided  into  the  branches  of  Anhalt-Bemburg  and  Anhalt-Dtesau, 
both  of  which  have  the  title  of  Duke,  and  were  sovereign  members  of 
the  German  Confederation.  In  the  middle  ages  this  dynasty  ruled 
over  the  greater  part  of  Northern  Germany,  being  invested  with  the 
duchy  of  Saxony  and  the  margraviate  of  Brandenburg.  Olie  branches 
of  Saxony  and  Brandenburg  became  extinct  in  the  14th  and  in  the 
15th  centuries;  and  the  branch  of  the  dukes  of  Saxe-Lauenburg,  who 
were  descendants  from  the  dukes  of  Saxony,  became  extinct  towards 
the  end  of  the  17th  century.  Of  the  minor  branches,  Anhalt-Zerbst 
became  extinct  in  1798,  and  Anhalt-Eothen  in  1847,  the  property  iii 
both  cams  reverting  to  the  Duke  of  Anhalt-Dessau. 

ANIELLO,  TOMMASO,  called  by  contraction  Ma$cmieUo,  a  young 
fisherman,  and  a  native  of  Amalfl,  lived  at  Naples  towards  the  middle 
of  the  17th  century,  under  the  government  of  the  Duke  d'Arcos, 
viceroy  of  Philip  IV.  of  Spam.  Naples  was  then  suffering  all  the 
evils  of  delegated  absolute  power;  its  treasures  went  to  Spam,  its 
youth  were  sent  to  fill  up  the  ranks  of  the  Spanish  army,  and  both 
were  wasted  in  ruinous  wars  for  the  ambition  and  selfish  views  of  a 
distant  court.  The  people  were  oppressed  with  taxes,  and  suffered 
from  the  injustice  and  wanton  tynmny  of  the  officers  and  other  agents 
of  a  foreign  power.  In  the  year  1647  the  Duke  d'Arcos,  in  order  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  a  war  agamst  France,  thought  as  a  last  expe- 
dient to  levy  a  tax  on  fhiit  and  vegetables,  the  common  articles  of 
food  of  the  Neapolitan  people.    The  edict  which  aanotmoed  this  (reBh. 


impost  occasioned  the  greatest  ferment,  especially  among  the  poorer 
classes  of  inhabitants.  An  old  priest  of  the  name  of  Q«ioino,  who 
had  been  in  prison  for  some  former  offence^  contributed  to  inflame  the 
general  discontent.  Masaniello^  who  was  then  about  26  years  of  age, 
and  who  by  his  humour  and  natual  quickness  was  a  great  favourite 
among  the  people  of  the  Mercato,  the  great  market-place  of  Naples, 
spoke  aloud  among  his  friends  against  the  new  tax.  His  wife  bad 
been  arrested  some  time  before  at  the  gates  of  the  city,  as  she  wsa 
trying  to  smuggle  in  some  flour,  which  like  everything  else  was  a 
taxed  article.  She  was  kept  in  prison  several  days,  and  her  husband 
had  to  pay  in  order  to  obtain  her  release.  Masaniello  had  aeoordingly, 
as  we  might  expect,  conceived  a  violent  hatred  against  the  Spanish 
government 

Masaniello  was  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  young  men  who  were 
preparing  for  the  great  festival  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Cannel,  by 
exhibiting  sham  combats,  and  a  mock  attack  on  a  wooden  castleu  On 
the  7th  of  July,  1647,  he  and  his  juvenile  troop  were  standing  in  the 
maiket-place,  where,  in  consequence  of  the  obnoxious  tax,  but  few 
countrymen  had  come  with  the  produce  of  their  gardens ;  the  peojJe 
looked  sullen  and  dissatisfied.  A  dispute  arose  between  a  country- 
man  and  a  customer  who  had  bought  some  figs,  as  to  which  of  the 
two  was  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  tax.  The  *  eletto,'  a  municipal 
magistrate,  acting  as  provost  of  the  trade,  being  appealed  to,  decided 
against  the  countryman,  upon  which  the  latter  in  a  rage  upaet  the 
basket  of  figs  on  the  pavement.  A  crowd  soon  collected  round  the 
man,  who  was  cursing  the  tax  and  the  tax-gatherers.  Masaniello  ran 
to  Uie  spot,  crying  out  "  No  taxes,  no  more  taxes  1 "  The  cry  was 
caught  and'repeated  by  a  thousand  voices.  The  eletto  tried  to  speak 
to  the  multitude,  but  Masaniello  threw  a  bunch  of  figs  in  his  face,  the 
rest  fell  upon  him,  and  he  and  his  attendants  escaped  with  difficultf. 
Masaniello  then  addressed  the  people  around  him  in  a  speech  of  coarse 
hot  fiery  eloquence;  he  described  their  common  grievances  and 
miseries,  and  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  oppres- 
sion and  avarice  of  their  rulers.  **  The  Neapolitan  people,*'  said  he, 
*'  must  pay  no  more  taxes  1 "  The  people  cried  out,  **  Let  Masaniello 
be  our  chief  1 "  The  crowd  now  set  itself  in  motion,  with  Masaniello 
at  their  head ;  it  rolled  onwards,  increasing  its  numbers  at  every  step ; 
their  rage  fell  first  on  the  toll-houses  and  booths  of  the  tax-collectora, 
which  were  burnt,  and  next  on  the  houses  and  palaces  of  those  who 
had  farmed  the  taxes  or  otherwise  supported  the  obnoxious  system. 
Armed  with  such  weapons  as  they  could  procure  from  the  gunsmiths' 
shops  and  others,  they  proceeded  to  the  viceroy's  palace,  and  forced 
their  way  in  spite  of  the  guards ;  and  Masaniello  and  others  of  his  com- 
panions, having  reached  the  viceroy's  presence,  peremptorily  demanded 
the  abolition  of  all  taxe&  The  viceroy  assented  to  this ;  but  the 
tumult  increasing,  he  tried  to  escape,  was  personally  ill-treated,  and  at 
last  contrived  by  throwing  money  among  the  rioters  to  withdraw 
himself  into  the  Castel  Nuovo.  The  palaces  were  emptied  of  their 
furniture,  which  was  carried  in  the  midst  of  the  square  and  there 
burnt  by  Masaniello's  directions.  Masaniello  was  now  saluted  by 
acclamation  as  'Captain-General  of  tiie  Neapolitan  people,'  and  a 
platform  was  raised  for  him  in  the  square,  where  he  sat  in  judgment 
in  his  fisherman's  attire,  holding  a  naked  sword  in  his  hand ;  thence 
he  issued  his  orders,  and  his  will  was  law.  The  citisens  in  genera), 
besides  the  populace^  ob^ed  him ;  a  sort  of  commonwealth  was 
organised,  and  the  men  were  armed  and  distributed  into  regiments. 
The  few  Spanish  and  German  troops  of  the  viceroy  were  defeated,  and 
obliged  to  defend  themselves  within  the  castles.  The  viceroy  in  this 
extremity  proposed  Cardinal  Filomarino,  the  archbishop  of  Naples 
who  was  a  man  of  abilities,  and  withal  popular,  to  act  as  mediator 
between  him  and  the  people.  Articles  were  dntwn  up  under  Masa- 
niello's direction,  by  which  oil  imposts  upon  articles  of  oonsumptlon 
were  abolished,  and  the  privileges  granted  by  Charles  Y.  restored, 
besides  an  amnesty  to  all  concerned  in  the  insurrection.  It  was 
agreed  that  these  were  to  receive  the  viceroy's  signature^  and  an  early 
day  was  fixed  for  the  purpose.  The  cardinal,  accompanied  by  Masa- 
niello, dressed  in  splendid  attire  and  mounted  upon  a  fine  charger, 
proceeded  to  the  Castel  Nuovo,  followed  by  an  innumerable  multitude. 
The  viceroy  received  Masaniello  with  every  mark  of  deference,  aad 
the  conditions  were  examined  and  accepted.  As  Masaniello  loitered 
within  the  castle,  the  populace  outside  grew  impatient  and  tumultuous, 
when  the  chief  of  the  people  appeared  at  a  balcony,  and  by  a  sign  of 
his  hand  silenced  them  immediately;  at  another  sign  all  the  bells 
tolled,  and  the  people  shouted  ''vivas;"  and  again,  as  he  placed  his 
finger  across  his  lips,  they  all  became  mute.  The  viceroy  being  now 
convinced  of  the  astonishing  power  of  this  man,  the  negociation  was 
soon  concluded,  after  which  the  Duke  d*Arcos  put  a  gold  chain  round 
Masaniello's  neck,  and  saluted  him  as  Duke  St.  Geoige.  Masaniello 
returned  in  triumph  to  his  humble  dwelling,  and  peace  was  momenta- 
rily restored. 

But  Masaniello's  mind  gave  signs  of  fatal  decay :  his  sudden  and 
giddy  elevation,  the  multiplicity  of  questions  that  were  referred  to 
him,  his  total  inexperience  of  business,  the  heat  of  the  season,  his  want 
of  ^eep^all  helped  to  derange  his  intellect  He  had  already  com- 
plained of  a  sensation  "like  that  of  boiling  lead  in  his  head ; "  he 
became  suspicious,  and  was  in  continual  dread  of  traitors,  especially 
after  the  attempt  made  by  a  troop  of  banditti  who  had  mixed  with 
tiie  people  to  uioot  him  on  his  tribunal  in  the  market-place.     He 
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became  capricious,  absurd,  and  cruel,  though  cruelty  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  a  vice  natural  to  his  character.  He  began  to  lose  Ida 
credit  with  the  multitude;  the  rebel  government  besides  required 
money,  and,  as  the  only  expedient,  taxes  upon  eatables  were  resorted 
to  again  from  sheer  neoessity.  Masaniello  at  times  felt  his  growing 
weakness;  he  talked  of  abdicating  his  power  and  returning  to  his 
fiahing-nets;  but  he  had  gone  alxfitidy  too  far.  Some  betrayers,  among 
whom  was  the  old  priest  Genoino,  who  had  been  bribed  to  effect 
Haaaniello's  ruin,  encouraged  him  in  Ms  mad  career.  On  July  15th 
he  repaired  as  usual  to  his  judgment-seat ;  the  people  still  dung  to 
him,  and  he  was  still  all-powenul ;  but  he  behaved  so  outrageously 
on  that  day  that  his  friends  became  convinced  of  his  insanity,  and 
watched  him  during  the  night.  On  the  morning  of  the  16th,  being 
the  great  holiday  of  the  Virgin,  Masaniello  escaped  from  the  care  of 
his  friends,  and  ran  to  the  church  del  Carmine,  where  the  archbishop 
was  performing  mass.  At  the  end  of  the  service  Masaniello  ascended 
the  pulpit,  with  a  crucifix  in  his  hand,  and  harangued  the  numerous 
audience.  He  earnestly  and  patheti(»lly  reminded  them  of  what  he 
had  done  for  them;  he  toro  his  clothes,  bared  his  breast,  and  showed 
his  body,  extenuated  by  watching  and  continual  anxiety.  He  entreated 
them  not  to  abandon  him  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  The  people 
were  affected  by  his  address ;  but  all  at  once  Masaniello  relapsed  into 
one  of  his  fits  of  aberration ;  he  lost  the  thread  of  his  discourse,  and 
talked  incoherently  and  wildly.  The  people  began  to  laugh,  and  many 
left  the  church.  Masaniello  was  taken  down  from  the  pulpit  by  the 
priests ;  the  archbishop  spoke  to  him  kindly,  and  advised  him  to  rest 
and  calm  himself  awhile  in  the  adjoining  convent.  He  was  taken 
iato  one  of  the  cells,  where  a  change  of  clothes  was  given  to  him,  and 
he  lay  down  on  a  couch  and  rested  a  few  minutes.  He  soon  started 
up  again,  and  stood  looking  out  of  a  window  in  a  melancholy  mood 
upon  the  tranquil  and  beautiful  Bay  of  Kaples  which  lay  stretched 
before  him,  thinking  perhaps  of  the  happier  times  when  he  used  to 
glide  on  the  waters  in  his  fishing-boat^  when  all  at  once  cries  were 
heard  in  the  corridor  calling  him  by  name.  Armed  men  appeared  at 
the  oell*door.  Masaniello  turned  towards  them :  '*  Here  I  am ;  do 
my  people  want  me  f  **  A  discharge  from  their  arquebuses  was  the 
answer;  and  Masaniello  fell,  exclaiming,  "  Ungrateful  traitors  t "  and 
expired.  His  head  was  cut  ofi^,  fixed  on  a  pole,  and  carried  to  the 
viceroy,  the  body  dragged  through  the  streets  by  a  troop  of  boys,  as 
he  had  himself  foretold  a  few  days  before,  and  then  thrown  into  a 
ditch.  The  revolt  however  was  not  quelled ;  the  people,  after  appoint- 
ing the  Prince  of  Massa  for  their  cmef,  whom  they  soon  after  mur- 
dered, chose  Qennaro  Annesse,  one  of  the  villains  who  had  plotted 
against  Maeaniello's  life.  This  chief  was  soon  superseded  by  the  Duke 
of  Qnise,  who  came  to  try  his  fortune  at  Naples  as  the  representative 
of  the  ancient  house  of  Anjou.     [Abcos,  D'  ;  Guise.] 

ANJOU,  the  Dukes  and  Counts  of,  were  amongst  the  earliest  noblesse 
of  France.  Some  chronicler  gives  the  title  to  the  famous  Boland. 
Charles  the  Bold,  it  is  said,  bestowed  the  province  upon  one  of  his 
courtiers,  from  whom  the  first  family  of  counts,  in  general  named 
Fulke,  were  descended.  One  of  this  name  was  amongst  the  peers  who 
raised  Hagh  Capet  to  the  throne.  A  count  of  Anjou,  also  styled  Fulke, 
joined  the  early  crusades,  and  became  king  of  Jerusalem.  His  son 
Geofirey  maizied  (in  1127)  Matilda,  or  Maud,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
king  Henry  L  of  England^  to  the  crown  of  which  kingdom  he  gave  as 
heir,  Henry  Plantagenet.  Thus  mei^ged  the  first  house  of  Anjou. 
Soon  after  the  conquest  of  the  province  by  the  French,  it  was  bequeathed 
by  Louis  YIIL,  in  1226,  to  his  fourth  son,  Charles  of  Anjou,  who 
oonunenoed  the  second  house  of  Anjou.  He  espoused  the  daughter  of 
Raymond  Berenger,  last  count  of  Provence,  and  through  her  inherited 
that  extensive  fief,  including  the  greater  part  of  the  south  of  France. 
He  accompanied  his  brother  St.  Louis  in  ms  crusade  to  Egypt,  when 
he  was  taken  prisoner  with  that  monarch,  but  was  soon  afterwards  ran- 
somed. He  W88  subsequently  selected  by  the  Pope  for  the  throne  of 
Kaples,  in  opposition  to  Manfred  and  Conradin,  tiie  last  of  the  Hahen- 
Btauffen.  Charles  of  Anjou  therefore  made  his  preparations  in  men  and 
money  for  the  conquest  of  Naples,  whilst  his  ally,  the  Pope,  opened  to 
him  his  spiritual  treasures^  by  preaching  a  crusade  in  favour  of  Charles 
agamat  Manfred.  The  Angevin  prince  invaded  Italy  with  an  army  of 
30,000  men,  in  1265 ;  but  that  year,  and  almost  another,  passed  away 
before  the  Frendb  entered  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Manfred,  with  a 
force  of  Neapolitans,  Saraoens,  and  Arabiani^  took  post  not  far  from 
Beneventum,  in  the  phun  of  Grandella.  The  French  accepted  with 
alacrity  the  battle  that  was  offered,  and  it  was  fought  with  the  utmost 
gallantry  on  both  sides,  but  Manfred  was  slain,  and  victory  declared 
for  Charles,  who  made  a  most  cruel  use  of  it.  Not  only  was  no  mercy 
shown  in  the  field,  but  the  neighbouring  town  of  Beneventum  was 
given  up  with  its  population  to  the  brutal  fuiy  and  avarice  of  the 
boldiei&  After  this  consummation  of  his  crusade,  Charles  of  Anjou 
made  bis  triumphant  entry  into  Naples.  Hia  government  bore  the 
same  stamp  wiui  his  conquest ;  it  was  but  a  succession  of  oppression 
and  rapine;. 

Charles  of  Aigon,  as  head  of  the  Guelphio  party  in  Italy,  was  more 
than  sovereign  of  Naples.  Ramifications  of  the  two  great  parties  dis- 
puted Tuscany  also,  and  Charles  marched  to  chase  his  enemies,  the 
Ghlbelina,  from  that  country.  In  this  enterprise  also  he  succeeded, 
tod  the  Gaelphs  of  Florence  procured  his  nomination  as  political  chief 
<if  that  city  for  a  period  of  ten  years. 


The  Qhibelin  party  however  rallied.  They  summoned  young  Con* 
radin,  nephew  of  Manfred,  from  Germany  to  support  their  cause,  and 
the  young  prince  advanced  with  a  small  but  valiant  army  of  Ghrmana 
into  Italy.  The  armies  met  at  Tagliaoozzo,  5000  on  the  German,  and 
SOOO  on  the  Neapolitan  side.  Of  these  3000,  Charles  placed  800  in 
-ambush,  and  with  them  waited  till  the  Germans,  having  routed  the  ■ 
rest,  were  scattered  in  the  pursuit  He  then  quitted  his  ambush,  and 
gained  an  easy  victory.  Conradin  was  taken  in  flight  Charles  did 
not  blush  to  bring  his  young  competitor  to  a  mock  trial,  when  he  vras 
of  course  condemned  to  death.  This  infamous  sentence,  pronounced 
against  the  rightful  prince,  so  stirred  up  Uie  indignation  even  of 
Charles's  friends,  that  Ms  very  son-in-law,  Robert  of  Flanders,  struck 
the  judge  whilst  in  the  act  of  pronouncing  tiie  sentence,  with  a  blow 
that  proved  mortaL  Charles  of  Anjou  was  present  with  tdi  his  court 
at  the  execution  of  this  sentence,  in  one  of  the  public  squares  of 
Naples.  When  Conradin  laid  down  his  head  for  the  executioner,  he 
flung  his  glove  amongst  the  weeping  crowd,  thus  challenging  an  avenger. 
The  glove  was  picked  up  and  carried  to  Don  Peter  of  /oragon,  who  had 
married  the  daughter  of  Manfred,  and  who,  under  this  claim,  became 
the  competitor  of  the  house  of  Anjou. 

For  the  time  however  Charles  mgned  without  opposition,  not  only 
over  Naples,  but  over  the  whole  of  Italy.  An  interregnum  of  the 
pontificate  left  Rome  at  his  disposal,  whilst  almost  all  the  cities  of 
Lombardy  imitated  Florence  in  acknowledging  him  as  their  protector, 
and  in  swearing  allegiance  to  him.  His  superstition  however  led  him 
astray ;  he  was  guilty  of  great  crimes,  and  he  could  not  neglect  an 
opportunity  of  washing  them  away.  This  induced  him,  when  his 
brother  St  Louis  set  out  upon  a  new  crusade,  to  assume  the  cross. 
Charles  however  arrived  in  Tunis  only  in  time  to  take  command  of  the 
army  which  the  death  of  St  Louis  had  left  without  a  leader,  and  having 
satisfied  his  vow,  Charles  hastened  to  make  peace  on  condition  that , 
Tunis  should  be  tributary  to  Sicily.  Gain  was  ever  Ins  first  object  In 
returning,  he  confiscated  all  the  vessels  of  his  allies,  the  Genoese,  which 
had  been  wrecked  in  a  storm,  claiming  them  as  waifs,  idthough  they 
had  been  damaged  in  the  service  of  transporting  his  army. 

But  Charles's  power,  and  his  dream  of  foun&ig  an  empire  in  Italy, 
were  overthrown  by  the  hands  that  had  raised  him.  A  pope  was 
elected  (Gr^ory  X.)  who  had  at  heart  the  interests  of  Christianity 
more  than  those  of  a  party.  Instead  of  crushing  the  Ghibelins,  he 
sought  to  reconcile  them  to  the  Guelphs ;  and  in  order  to  remove  the 
anarchy  of  Germany,  he  procured  the  nomination  of  an  emperor  in 
the  person  of  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg,  which  materially  checked  the 
projects  of  Charles. 

A  vacancy  of  the  pontificate  enabled  Charles  to  rally  his  party,  and 
reconunence  his  machinations  for  empire,  and  he  succeeded  in  procuring 
the  nomination  of  a  pope  in  his  interests.  FVom  Martin  IV.  (so  the 
new  pontiff  was  called)  he  obtained  the  preaching  of  a  new  crusade;, 
directed  against  Greece.  It  was  by  occupying  the  throne  of  Constan- 
tinople that  Charles  hoped  to  rise  superior  to  iiodolph,  and  make  good 
eventually  his  imperial  claim  on  Italy  itselt  While  engaged  in  prepa- 
rations for  this  great  project,  Peter  of  Aragon  was  making  smiilar 
preparations  for  attacking  Sicily  and  Naples. 

Charles  had  raised  an  enemy  amongst  his  own  subjects  more  active 
and  deadly  than  any  kingly  rival.  This  was  John  of  Procidsy  a  Sicilian 
noble,  a  partisan  of  the  house  of  Hohenstaufien,  who  had  suffered 
confiscation  and  exile  on  that  account  This  man  never  rested,  even 
dming  the  j^ears  of  Charles's  greatest  triumph  and  power,  from  exciting 
dissatisfaction  towards  him,  and  he  succeeded  in  procuring  for  the 
king  of  Aragon  a  subsidy  from  the  Greek  emperor.  Peter  fitted  out  a 
powerful  fieet  But  an  accident  in  the  meantime  set  fire  to  that  train 
of  disaffection  and  rebellion  whi(^  John  of  I^xKsida  had  prepared  in 
Sicily. 

It  was  on  Easter  Monday,  in  the  year  1282,  a  day  consecrated  in 
Catholic  countries  to  a  mixture  of  gaiety  and  religion,  that  the  citizens 
of  Palermo  set  out,  according  to  custom,  to  hear  vespers  at  the  church 
and  village  of  Montereale,  not  far  distant  The  French  soldiers  and 
authorities  unsuspectingly  joined  the  procession,  and  according  to 
their  custom  did  not  refrain  from  taking  liberties  with  the  young 
females  whom  they  met  or  whom  they  accompanied.  One  Frencmman^ 
niore  bold  than  the  rest,  imder  pretence  of  searching  for  arms,  for- 
bidden to  a  Sicilian,  seized  a  young  girl,  and  thrust  his  hand  into  h&s 
bosom.  The  betrothed  of  the  girl  instanUy  pierced  the  Frenchman 
with  his  own  sword.  This  act  was  a  signal ;  it  corresponded  so  f ullv 
to  the  intentions  and  feelings  of  all  present^  that  the  cry  of  '*  Death 
to  the  French "  ran  from  mouth  to  mouth.  The  deed  aooompanied 
the  word,  and  every  Ftenchman  in  the  procession  was  assassinated, 
whilst  the  vesper  bell  Was  stall  sounding.  Excited  by  blood,  the 
ftsaasRinfl  rushed  back ,  to  Palermo  to  complete  the  massacre.  Not  a 
Frenchman,  save  one,  escaped:  all,  to  the  number  of  4000,  wera 
butchered ;  and  even  Sicilian  women,  who  had  married  Frenchmen, 
sufibred  the  same  fate,  in  order  that  the  progeny  of  the  hated  strangers 
might  be  eradicated  from  the  island. 

This  massacre,  notorious  under  the  name  of  the  '  Sicilian  Vespers,' 
was  of  course  the  signal  of  revolt  John  of  Procida  hastened  to  Peter 
of  Aragon,  who  after  some  delay  landed  in  Sicily,  and  assumed  the 
titie  of  its  monarch.  His  admiral,  Roger  de  Loria,  sailed  for  Messina, 
to  which  place  Charles  had  la^d  siege,  and  experienced  no  difficulty  in 
capturing  Charles's  fleet,  and  defeating  all  his  projects  of  vengeance. 
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He  was  furious  at  his  loss,  aad  challenged  Peter  of  Aragon  to  single 
oombat;  and  Peter,  whose  object  was  to  gain  time,  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge^ but  subsequently  declined  it^  and  whilst  Charles  was  struggling 
against  repeated  disasters^  he  died  at  Foggia,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
at  the  age  of  seyenty-fiTe,  in  the  early  part  of  1285. 

The  posterity  of  Charles  of  Anjou  continued,  notwithstanding,  to 
fill  for  a  time  the  throne  of  Naples  and  also  that  of  Hungary,  and 
thus  became  strangers  to  this  province,  and  to  Fhmce  itself.  In  con- 
sideration of  this,  king  John  of  France  reunited  Aigou  to  the  crown, 
giving  it  soon  after  in  appanage  to  his  son  Louis,  who  thus  commenced 
the  third  house  of  Anjou.  The  county  was  elevated  into  a  duchy,  by 
an  ordinance  of  John,  in  1360,  and  Loms  is  thus  the  first  of  the  ducal 
house.'  He  was  bom  in  1339,  was  taken  prisoner  with  his  father  at 
the  battle  of  Poitiers,  and  remained  long  in  England,  but  at  length 
broke  his  parole,  and  fied.  On  the  death  of  his  brother  Charles  V., 
he  became  regent,  but  used  his  power  chiefly  to  recover  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  to  which  Jeanne,  the  heiress  of  the  last  house  of  ^jou, 
had  given  him  a  title  by  adoption.  The  pope,  as  usual,  seconded  the 
attempt  of  the  French  prince,  and  Louis  was  accordingly  crowned 
king  of  Sicily  and  Jerusalem  at  Avignon  in  1382.  He  tiien  led  his 
armies  to  the  conquest  of  Naples,  but  they  perished,  as  Louis  did  him- 
self by  diaease,  in  1384. 

His  son,  Louis  IL,  duke  of  Anjou,  was  also  crowned  king  of  Sicily 
by  the  pope^  but  he  failed  in  estabHshing  himself,  and  died  in  1417. 

Louis  IlL,  son  of  the  last  duke,  attacked  Naples  in  1420,  but  was 
equally  unsuccessful,  and  died  at  Cosenza  in  1434. 

He  was  succeeded,  not  so  much  in  hia  kingdom  as  in  his  claim,  by 
his  brother  Ben^,  sumamed  the  Good  King  Ben^,  who  not  oi]Jy  failed 
in  recovering  the  Italian  empire  of  his  fanuly,  but  was  dlBpoasessed  of 
An  jou  itself  by  Louis  XI.    TBsns.] 

From  the  days  of  Louia  XI.  the  title  of  Anjou  lay  dormant,  whilst 
the  sovereigns  of  France  themselves  prosecuted  their  claims  to  Italian 
dominion,  as  heirs  of  the  Angevin  princes.  With  Francia  L  these 
hopes  expired.  Hia  successor,  Henri  II.,  bestowed  the  duchy  of  Anjou 
upon  his  third  son,  who  bore  this  title  when  elevated  to  the  throne  of 
Poland.  As  this  prince  however  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  France, 
he  is  better  known  under  the  name  of  Hjchbi  III.  Henri's  younger 
brother,  at  first  duke  of  Alen9on,  succeeding  to  Uie  title  of  Anjoa,  is 
best  known  under  this  latter  name. 

This  prince  was  bom  iii  1554,  and  was  first  ohristened  Hercules,  a 
name  that  was  afterwards  changed  for  that  of  Francis  at  confirmation. 
He  had  the  small-pox  when  very  young,  and  was  so  '  horribly  spoiled' 
that  his  mother,  Catherine  of  Medicis,  took  a  dislike  to  the  boy,  and 
sent  him  to  Amboiae  to  be  educated  apart  from  his  brothers  and  from 
the  court.  Having  once  visited  this  place,  Catherine  spoke  of  him  as 
'  a  little  moricaud  (black),  who  had  nothing  but  war  and  tempest  in 
his  head.'  The  young  prince  naturally  returned  his  mothez^s  aversion ; 
and  this  may  have  been  the  original  cause  of  his  liberality  of  opinion, 
since  it  threw  him  into  the  confidence  and  friendship  of  Catherine's 
enemies,  the  Huguenots.  He  was  subsequently  proposed  as  a  husband 
to  the  queen  of  England,  but  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  which 
soon  after  occurred,  created  a  distance  and  aversion  between  the  two 
courts. 

On  that  occasion  the  Duke  of  Alengon  maintained  an  honourable 
part  He  so  openly  expressed  his  abhorrence  of  the  events  and  hia 
admiration  for  Coligny,  that  he  became  as  much  an  object  of  suspicion 
as  any  of  the  Huguenots.  He  was  sent  against  La  Bochelle,  as  to  a 
school  of  martial  orthodoxy,  where  he  was  nearly  killed  by  a  shot  from 
the  ramparts,  but  the  Huguenots  continued  to  entertain  a  favourable 
opinion  of  him.  Charles  IZ.  was  lingering  under  a  mortal  malady ; 
his  brother,  the  next  heir,  was  in  Poland.  The  Protestants  hoped  to 
elevate  the  Duke  of  Alen9on  to  the  throne  in  his  place ;  thus  exchanging 
a  monarch  whom  they  detested  for  one  who  favoured  their  own 
opinions.  A  plot  was  accordingly  formed,  which  utterly  faUed  through 
the  perfidy  and  weakness  of  iJm  whom  it  was  designed  chiefly  to 
benefit  The  Duke  of  Alen9on,  instead  of  escaping  at  the  appointed 
moment,  hurried  to  his  mother's  feet,  and  confessed  the  whole  affair. 
The  consequence  was  the  arrest  of  all  who  were  implicated,  and  tiie 
fkilure  of  ^e  enterprise.  To  render  the  act  more  baae  on  the  part  of 
Alengon,  the  whole  weight  of  vengeance  fell  upon  hia  confidants  and 
followers.  He  however  reaped  no  advantage  from  the  act  Catherine 
of  Medicis  took  him  and  Henry  of  Navarre  with  her,  when,  after  the 
death  of  Charles  IX.,  she  went  to  welcome  Henri  III.  on  his  return  to 
Poland.  She  presented  them  as  prisoners  to  the  new  king^  who  at  first 
seemed  severe,  but  inflicted  no  puniahment  At  length  the  Duke  of 
Alen9on  became  reconciled  to  the  Huguenots.  He  escaped  from  court 
in  the  autunm  of  1575,  and  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  armies 
raised  by  the  reformers.  A  truce  first,  and  a  peace  afterwards,  were 
the  fruit  of  a  year's  show  of  hostility.  The  Duke  of  Alengon  secretly 
proposed  to  desert  his  party  once  more;  but  the  Huguenot  chiefs 
insisted  upon  fiivourable  terms,  which  they  obtained,  in  name  at  least, 
in  1576.  The  duke  on  his  part  obtained  advantages  equally  favour- 
able^ letters  patent  being  soon  after  issued,  which  gave  liim  the 
duchies  of  Anjou,  Tourraine,  and  Berzi 

In  this  arrangement  however  the  negociators  on  both  sides  may  be 
said  truly  '  t(f  have  reckoned  without  their  host'  The  Catholics,  dis- 
gusted with  the  weakness  of  the  monarch,  formed  the  *  league,'  which 
soon  after  rendered  the  articles  of  peace  null.    The  Protestants  on 


their  side,  little  trosting  to  empty  promises^  kept  armed  and  in  an 
hostile  posture,  and  Henry  of  Navarre  was  now  rising  among  them  to 
fill  the  place  of  honour  that  the  new  Duke  of  Anjou  had  ceded.  War 
in  consequence  recommenced,  and,  strange  to  say,  the  Duke  of  Anjou 
himself  appeared  in  command  of  a  Catholic  army. 

Catherine  of  Medicis  and  Henri  III.,  reconcUed  to  their  son  and 
brother,  now  laboured  to  procure  for  the  Duke  of  Anjou  those  vexy 
prizes  that  Coligny  had  before  sought  to  give  him — ^the  sovereignty  of 
Flanders,  and  the  hand  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  At  the  head  of  a  French 
army  the  Duke  of  Anjou  marched  against  Don  John  of  Austria.  He 
had  at  first  some  success,  but  not  being  so  well  received  by  the  Flemings 
as  he  expected,  his  career  of  conquest  was  suspended.  In  pimuancs 
of  the  other  part  of  hia  scheme,  he  had  deputed  to  Elizabeth  hia  envoy, 
Simier.  The  French  manners  and  gallantry  of  tlus  personage  quiie 
won  the  Engliah  queen,  who  threw  off  mudi  of  her  habitual  pruderj, 
and  began  to  entertain  aerious  thoughts  of  marrying  Anjou. 

He  was  elected  sovereign  of  the  Netherlands  in  1581,  and  took 
possession  of  Cambray  in  spite  of  the  Prince  of  Parma.  Thus,  crowned 
with  honour,  the  duke  haatened  over  to  England  to  terminate  in  perton 
his,  suit  with  the  queen.  Nothing  could  be  more  brilliant  or  warm 
than  his  reception.  Elizabeth  detained  him  for  months,  feasted,  and 
promised,  and  avoided  him;  b^:uiUng  him  and,  perhaps,  herself,  with 
hopes  of  a  union  which  her  prudence  could  never  permit 

At  length  the  Duke  of  Anjou  took  hia  departure  from  England  to 
govern  the  Netherlands.  Unaccustomed  to  tiie  free  display  of  popular 
and  personal  independence,  he  oustook  the  rival  influence  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange^  and  of  the  citLzens  of  the  several  towns,  for  insulta 
to  his  dignity  and  treason  to  his  rights.  Instead  of  malung  use  of 
such  means  to  overcome  them,  as  were  allowed  and  might  have  sue- 
ceeded  with  the  Flemings,  he  proposed  to  seize  the  Flenush  foitreaaes 
by  means  of  hia  soldiers,  and  thus  to  bridle  the  turbulence  of  an  inde- 
pendent people.  But  he  mistook  the  character  of  the  people.  The 
Flemish  citizens  mastered  his  soldiers  everywhere;  the  people  of 
Antwerp  especially  made  a  successful  resiatance,  and  not  only  Anjou 
himself  but  the  French  were  expelled  by  the  united  force,  and  amidst 
the  general  execrations  of  the  country. 

From  thia  hour  the  Duke  of  Anjou  sunk  into  insignificance.  He 
was  too  low  in  fortune  and  in  character  to  mingle^  or  to  have  influence 
with  any  party,  or  in  any  struggle.  He  expired  soon  lUtter,  in  1584,  at 
Chftteau  Thierry. 

ANKABSTBOM,  JOHAN  JAKOB,  the  assassin  of  Oustavua  IIL 
of  Sweden,  was  the  son  of  a  Swediah  noble,  and  was  bom  in  the  year 
1759.  He  early  entered  the  army  as  an  ensign  in  the  Royal  Blue 
Quatds,  but  quitted  the  service  in  a  very  few  years.  After  leaving  the 
army,  he  visited  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  resided  for  a  short  time 
in  England,  where  he  was  reduced  to  great  poverty.  On  hia  return 
to  Sweden,  he  became  connected  with  a  large  body  of  disaSected 
nobles^  who,  disgusted  with  the  two  regal  revolutions  of  1772  and 
1789,  and  partaking  of  the  Jacobinical  opinions  just  then  so  triumphant 
in  France,  were  reiuly  to  adopt  any  desperate  measures  to  take  venge- 
ance on  Qustavus  for  hia  past  acts,  and  to  prevent  his  threatened 
interference  by  arms  in  favour  of  Louia  XYIIL  His  assassination  was 
resolved  on,  and  Ankarstrom  was  pitched  upon  to  do  the  deed.  Two 
others  of  the  conspirators,  Count  Bibbing  and  De  Horn,  it  is  aaid,  drew 
lots  with  Ankarstrom  for  what  they  considered  an  honour. 

After  two  or  three  ineffectual  attempts,  the  assassination  took  place 
on  the  16th  of  March,  1792,  during  a  masked  ball  at  the  Opera  House 
at  Stockholm.    The  king  had  received  an  anonymous  letter  in  the 
morning,  cautioning  him  not  to  go  to  the  ball,  as  hii  life  would  be 
attempted ;  but  he  was  too  courageous  to  allow  himself  to  appear 
afraid,  and  he  resolved  to  go.    He  had  been  only  a  short  time  in  the 
room,  when,  notwithstanding  his  mask  and  domino,  he  was  easily 
recognised,  and  a  number  of  masks  began  to  crowd  around  him.     One 
of  them  (Coimt  de  Horn)  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  with  the  saluta- 
tion, "  Bon  soir,  beau  masque,"  which  was  the  signal  agreed  on  among 
the  conspirators,  and  Ankarstrom  immediately  fired  a  pistol,  fully 
charged  with  powder,  balla,  and  maty  naila,  point  blank  at  the  king. 
Gustavus  fell  into  the  arms  of  his  favourite,  the  Count  d'Easen,  and 
the  conspirators  ndsed  a  preconcerted  cry  of  "  Fire  ! "  in  order  to 
escape  in  the  confusion.    The  doors  however  were  quickly  dosed,  and 
no  one  was  permitted  to  depart,  until  he  had  been  registered  by  tiio 
police,  and  had  signed  his  name  in  a  book.    Ankarstrom  was  the  laat 
to  quit  the  place,  and  he  passed  with  so  easy  and  confident  an  air  as 
to  avoid  all  suspicion.    After  it  was  cleared  of  visitors  the  room  was 
searched,  and  a  pair  of  pistols,  one  loaded,  ;the  other  not,  and  a  formi- 
dable dagger,  was  found  on  the  floor,  where  they  had  been  left  by  the 
assassin.    They  were  soon  recognised  as  belonging  to  Ankarstrom  by 
the  gunsmith  and  cutler  of  whom  he  had  bought  &em,  and  hia  arrest 
immediately  ensued.    On  his  examination  he  diaplayed  great  firmne^ 
at  once  avowing  and  glorying  in  his  crime^  but  denyiog  that  he  had 
any  accomplices.  The  researches  of  the  police  however  in  a  abort  time 
led  to  the  apprdiension  of  between  twenty  and  thirty  of  the  priAdpa 
conaplrators. 

The  king  survived  his  wounda  twelve  days.    As  his  son 
thirteen  years  old,  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Sudermania,  became 
and  the  dying  Gustavus  is  said  to  have  exacted  a  promise 
that  only  the  actual  murderer  should  suffer  death.     Anl 
after  a  lengthened  trial,  was  condemned,  on  the  29th  of  Aprils 
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ft  death  of  tonim.  He  mm  ordered  to  be  exposed  to  the  people  on 
three  racoeseive  days  in  the  streets  of  Stockholm,  with  the  pistols 
and  dagger  auspended  over  his  head,  together  with  the  inscription 
"  Konnngs  Mordar  '*  («  Murderer  of  the  King  ") ;  to  be  beaten  on  each 
day  with  rods ;  and  on  the  fourth  day  to  be  beheaded,  his  right  hand 
being  first  cut  off;  to  be  then  quartered,  and  his  head  and  quarters 
set  on  wheels,  aocording  to  the  Swedish  custom,  in  the  ohief  ^aces  of 
the  capital  The  other  conspirators  were  sentenced  to  Tarious  punish- 
ments. Counts  de  Horn  and  Bibbing,  and  Oolonel  Lilienhom,  the  writer 
of  the  anonymous  letter,  were  condemned  to  suffer  imprisonment  for 
Ufe.  Another  conspirator.  Baron  Bjelks^  had  oommitted  suicide  before 
he  could  be  taken. 

Ankarstrom  suffered  with  nndannted  courage^  hsTing  continued 
to  declare  his  satisfaction  in  having  "  rid  his  country  of  a  tyrant"  to 
the  last.  Though  his  crime  was  held  in  detestation  by  the  common 
people,  many  of  the  nobles  regarded  it  with  admiration. 

There  are  numberless  versions  in  books  of  the  period,  snd  of  later 
date,  of  the  motives  of  Ankamtr5m  in  committing  this  murder,  em- 
bracing iJmost  every  imaginable  variety;  bat  none  appear  to  res^upon 
much  better  authority  than  mere  conjecture.  It  is  nardlyneoessary 
to  search  Anther  for  tiie  exciting  cause  than  the  revolutionary  spirit 
of  the  period,  especially  when  the  asssssination  is  viewed  in  connection 
with  the  events  which  speedily  followed  in  other  countries. 

{Biographieal  JHeUfmary  of  (As  Sodety  far  <As  Diffuikn  </  Utrf^l 
KnowledaeJ) 

ANNA  BOLKTN.    [Bolbtn.] 

ANNA  COHNE'NA,  the  daughter  of  Alexius  Comnenns  L,  empe- 
ror of  Constantinople,  bom  Deoember  1,  1088,  best  known  as  the 
author  of  the  'Alexiad,'  a  work  written  in  Greek,  containing  the 
history  of  her  fiither^s  life.  She  was  the  fkvourite  child  of  Alexins, 
and  her  talents  were  sedulously  cultivated  by  an  education  oompre* 
bending  the  study  of  doquencei,  poetry,  matliematics,  natural  soienoe, 
and  the  philosophy  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  (see  her  preface  to  the 
'  Alexiad ').  She  married  Nicephorus  Bryennlns,  a  man  of  high  birth, 
and  of  high  literary  attainments.  Presuming  on  parental  partiality, 
she  solicited  Alexius  to  name  her  husband  for  his  successor,  to  the 
exclusion  of  her  brothem^  John  and  Isaac ;  and  in  this  attempt  she 
was  assisted  by  her  mother,  the  Empress  Irene.  Pressed  on  this  subject, 
the  dying  emperor  uttered  some  allusion  to  the  vanities  of  the  world, 
which  drew  from  Irene  the  unfeeling  speech,  "Ton  die,  as  you  have 
lived,  a  hypocrite."  Alexius  died  August  15, 1118,  and  John  Comnenns, 
the  lawful  heir,  possessed  himself  of  the  royal  signet,  and  became 
master  of  the  paiaoe,  and  of  the  empire.  Disappointed  ambition  drove 
Anna  to  conspire  against  her  brother's  life.  All  was  prepared,  but  fear 
or  remorse  induoMl  Bryennius  to  absent  himself  at  tne  mdment  of 
action ;  and  in  her  passionate  disappointment  the  princess  exdaimed, 
**  that  nature  had  mistaken  the  two  sexes^  snd  endowed  Bryennins 
with  the  soul  of  a  woman."  On  the  discoveir  of  the  meditated  treason, 
the  life  and  fortune  of  Anna  became  justly  forfeited.  Her  lifis  was 
spared  by  the  clemency  of  John,  and  the  guilty  princess  escaped  with 
no  further  punishment  then  a  forced  retirement  from  the  world,  and 
exclusion  from  the  splf^ndour  and  intrigues  of  a  court  Thus  thrown 
on  herself,  she  relieved  the  heaviness  of  her  solitary  hours  by  composing 
the  '  Alexiad,'  a  history  of  her  father's  life  and  reign  in  15  books, 
from  1069,  twelve  years  before  he  ascended  the  throne^  to  his  death 
in  1118.  She  completed  it  in  1148,  and  died  in  the  same  year.  The 
'Alexiad '  is  distinguished  by  an  air  of  fiUal  piety  both  as  regards  the 
person  and  the  frme  of  Alexius.  The  book  is  overloaded  by  rhetorical 
display,  and  by  the  aflbctation  and  misplaoed  obtrusion  of  sdenoe. 
Individuality  of  character  is  lost  in  indiscriminate  panegyric^  and  the 
likeness  is  rendered  suspicious  by  the  bsrefaced  flattery  of  the  portrait 
The  most  curious  and  important  part  of  Anna's  historr,  as  of  her 
ikther's  reign,  is  that  which  relates  to  the  first  crusade.  It  is  often  at 
variance  with  the  Latin  authorities,  and  on  no  point  more  so  than  on 
the  character  of  Alexius. 

The  '  Alexiad '  forma  a  part  of  the  ooUeotion  of  Bysuitme  historians. 
The  first  oomplete  edition  of  it  was  published  at  Paris,  1651,  by  the 
Jesuit  Poussines,  with  a  Latin  translation  and  glossary.  A  series  of 
valuable  notes  on  it,  by  the  learned  Du  BVesne,  will  be  found  at  the 
end  of  the  '  Historin'  of  John  CinnamuB»  oontaaning  an  account  of  the 
reigns  of  John  and  Manuel  Comnenua. 

ANNA  IWANOWNA,  empress  of  Russia,  was  the  seoond  daughter 
of  the  Czar  Iwan  or  John  L,  &e  dder  brother  of  Peter  the  Great,  and 
for  some  time  his  associate  on  tiie  throne.  She  was  bom  on  the  8th 
ofFebrusry(0.a),1694.  In  1710  she  was  married  to  Frederic  William,, 
dnke  of  Courland,  who  died  in  1711.  On  tiie  death,  without  issuer  of 
the  Emperor  Peter  IL,  on  the  29th  of  Jannaty,  1780,  ailter  an  attempt 
by  the  fiunily  of  the  Dolgomkys  to  elevate  the  princess  Catherine  of 
tbat  house,  who  had  been  betrothed  by  the  late  king,  to  the  throne^ 
and  a  aeoond  attempt  by  a  party  of  the  nobles  to  limit  her  authority, 
the  conditions  of  whid^  she  had  signed,  but  declared  to  be  null  as 
fraudulently  obtained,  and  the  authors  of  which  were  dismissed  from 
her  councils,  she  began  to  reign  witii  all  the  privil^es  and  authority 
of  her  ancestors. 

The  government  of  the  empress  for  the  first  three  years  of  her  reign 
wss  mild  and  popular.  The  council  of  state,  most  of  the  members 
of  which  antioipated  death  as  the  consequence  of  their  failure^  was 
aboliiibed,  three  of  the  four  Dolgorukys  were  banished  to  distant  parts 
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of  the  empire,  and  these  w«re  the  only  pnuishments  inflicted  for  the 
attempt  at  revolution.  The  administration  was  entrusted  to  five 
departments  of  the  senate,  controlled  after  the  second  year  of  Anna 
by  a  cabinet,  which  had  nearly  the  same  powers  as  the  former  council 
of  state.  The  army  underwent  a  oomplete  reformation  under  Marshal 
Miinnich;  the  emoluments  of  Russian  officers  were  equalised  wit^ 
those  of  foreigners,  which  had  hitherto  been  double  those  of  nativet, 
and  the  obligation  of  serving  in  it  was  lightened.  The  gentry  wer« 
allowed  a  greater  freedom  in  the  sale  and  disposal  of  their  estates, 
arrears  of  taxes  were  remitted  to  the  merchants,  and  Uie  poll-tax  was 
considerably  diminished  for  the  serfk  The  empress  established  peace 
with  Denmark  by  relinquishing  the  interests  of  the  Prince  of  Holstein, 
the  widower  of  Anna  Petrovna,  and  with  Persia,  by  giving  up  to  Nadir 
Shah,  then  reigning,  the  prorinces  which  Peter  the  Great  had  conquered, 
but  from  which  the  Russisn  nation  then  derived  more  disadvantage 
than  benefit  After  this  prosperous  period  of  three  years  everything 
altered  for  the  worse,  not  through  any  change  in  the  empress's  charac- 
ter, or  any  reverse  in  fortune,  but  through  l^e  influence  of  Biren,  who, 
from  passing  his  time  in  indolence  and  luxury,  took  it  into  his  head 
to  manage  the  affidrs  of  state,  and  was  allowed  by  the  weakness  of  his 
mistress  to  gratify  his  crusty,  ambition,  and  avarice  to  their  fiUl 
extent  This  Biren  (or  Biron,  as  he  called  himself)  was  the  grandson 
of  a  groom;  he  had  been  her  acknowledged  favourite  at  the  court 
of  Courland,  and  had  followed  her  to  Moecow  very  soon  after  her 
aoceasion.  On  the  death  of  Augustus  IL,  king  of  Poland  and  elector 
of  Saxony,  in  1788,  the  empress  declared  against  the  election  of  his 
son  ss  king  of  Poluid,  and  m  favour  of  the  elevation  of  a  native  Pole 
to  the  dignity ;  but  on  the  promise  of  the  new  elector  to  second  her 
views  in  Courland,  where  she  had  the  project  of  Inducing  the  states 
to  raise  Biren  to  the  dukedom,  she  at  once  espoused  his  cause.  In 
consequence  of  the  indignation  of  the  Poles  at  her  conduct^  they  unani- 
mously elected  Stanislas  Lessczynski,  the  old  enemy  of  Russia,  who  had 
once  Wore  been  placed  on  the  throne  by  Charles  IL,  and  who  was 
now  the  father-in-law  of  the  king  of  France,  Louis  XV.  The  Russians, 
under  the  oommand  of  Marshal  Miinnich,  entered  Poland ;  Stanislas 
was  besieged  in  Dsnsig,  from  which  he  hardly  escaped  with  his  life ; 
and  the  eleotor  of  Saxony,  Augustus  III.,  was  seated  on  the  throne. 
The  Russian  arms  were  equally  successful  in  a  war  against  the  Turks 
and  Tartan^  begun  in  1786,  and  conducted  by  Marshal  Miinnich,  who 
conquered  Moldavia,  and  took  Asof  and  Oohakof  or  Ocsakov.  The 
ill  success  of  the  arms  of  Austria,  however,  the  ally  of  Russia,  obliged 
the  empress,  who  found  the  whole  power  of  Turkey  on  the  point  of 
being  directed  against  her,  to  relinquish  her  conquests.  At  the  sugges- 
tion of  Biren,  she  sent  full  powers  to  the  marquis  of  ViHeneuve,  the 
French  ambassador  to  the  Porte,  to  settle  a  peace  with  Torkej,  wliich 
was  aeoordingly  concluded  at  Belgrade  in  1789. 

It  was  in  the  interior  arrangements  of  the  empire  however  that  the 
influence  of  Biren  was  most  pernicious.  His  tyranny  was  carried  to  a 
height  which  difiused  universal  terror  .throughout  the  empire.  To 
gratify  his  revenge,  which  still  brooded  over  the  project  of  the  Dolgo- 
rukys to  exdude  him  from  following  the  empress  to  Moscow,  that 
unfortunate  family  was  recalled  from  baniahment  to  perish  on  the 
scaffold.  The^  were  accused  of  forging  a  will  of  Peter  II.  in  favour  of 
Catherine  BoJgoniky ;  some  were  beheaded :  Yasily  Lukich  and  Ivan 
ware  broken  on  the  wheeL  Even  alter  this,  one  of  the  cabinet  ministers, 
of  the  name  of  Bolumsky,  ventured,  in  1740,  at  a  council  in  which 
Biren  took  the  part  of  the  Poles,  to  throw  out  a  sarcaam,  that  as  he 
was  not  a  vassal  of  PoUnd,  he  did  not  think  himself  obliged  to  defend 
the  oaose  of  the  enemies  of  Russia.*  Biren  felt  the  sarcasm  was  directed 
sgamst  himself  as  holding  firom  Poland  the  fief  of  Courland,  the 
dukedom  of  which  his  mistress  hsd  procured  for  him.  He  trumped 
up  a  set  of  chargea  against  Boluinsky,  one  of  which  was  that  he  had 
dared  to  present  a  Russian  translation  of  MacchiaveUi'a  '  Prince '  to 
the  empress,  and  the  minister  waa  condemned  to  death.  The  empress 
long  refused  to  confirm  his  death  warrant,  and  burst  into  tears  when 
it  was  repeatedly  brought  for  her  signature.  Biren  at  last  deman<ied 
it  with  a  threat,  iii  case  of  refusal,  to  leave  Russia  for  ever,  and 
Boluinsky  perished.  It  is  easy  to  suppose  that  after  this  Biren  met 
with  little  opposition  in  the  cabinet  V^hile  he  loaded  his  coffers  with 
treasure,  the  revenues  of  the  state  were  insufficient  to  support  the 
expenditure,  and  the  taxes  were  collected  by  the  most  violeut  means. 
Soldiers  were  directed,  in  place  of  receiving  pay,  to  live  at  free  quarters. 
"  Whole  villages,"  says  Uatrialov,  *' were  laid  waste,  many  were  burned, 
the  inhabitants  were  sent  to  Siberia.*'  Twenty  thousatid  persons  were 
driven  into  this  species  of  exile  by  Biren.  But  during  his  time  of 
power  exile  was  almost  to  be  considered  a  slight  punishment :  "many," 
says  Uatrialov,  '*  were  knouted,  many  had  their  tongues  cut  out,  many 
pcoished  beneath  the  axe  of  the  executioner,  and  not  a  few  were  broken 
on  the  wheel."  The  number  of  persona  who  lost  their  lives  through 
Biren's  tyranny  is  computed  at  eleven  thousand.  The  conscience  of  the 
empress  was  touched  by  the  death  of  Boluinsky,  whom  she  knew  so 
weU  and  knew  to  be  innocent,  and  it  is  supposed  by  many  that  remorse 
on  that  account  brought  her  to  the  graven  She  died  at  St  Petersburg 
on  the  29th  of  October,  1740,  ui  the  forty-seventh  year  of  her  age^  and 
left  the  crown  to  Joann  Antonovidh,  the  grandson  of  her  elder  sister, 
Catherine,  from  whom,  aocording  to  her  own  doctrine  of  hereditary 
light,  she  had  usurped  it  As  gusrdisn  of  the  prinoe,  and  regent 
during  his  minority,  she  nomiuatMi  Biren. 
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The  EmpresB  Anna  has  the  character  of  having  been  a  hamane  and 
jadlcious  prinoess,  but  her  orimioal  affection  for  her  worthless  favourite 
made  her  reign  as  great  a  curse  to  her  Bubjecta  aa  if  she  had  been  the 
most  remoneleBB  tyrant  The  last  aeven  years  of  her  reign  are  spoken 
of  with  horror  by  Russian  historians,  who  are  not  disposed  to  exagge- 
rate the  faults  of  the  great.  During  her  reign  several  public  improve- 
ments were  introduced.  The  senate  was  divided  into  departments^ 
the  army  was  much  improved,  the  cadet  establishment  at  St  Peters- 
buTg  for  the  education  of  the  higher  classes  was  founded,  schools  for 
singing  and  music  were  established  in  Malorussia*  In  1789  the  Middle 
and  Lesser  Hordes  of  Kirghiz  Tartars  submitted  themselves  to  Russia. 
The  empress  received  emlMssies  from  Penla  and  China.  She  patronised 
navigation,  and  during  her  reign  some  of  the  Kurile  islands  were 
explored  and  surveyed  by  Russians. 

ANNE  OF  AUSTRIA,  queen  of  Louis  XIIL  of  France,  and  regent 
during  the  minority  of  Louis  XIY.,  was  daughter  of  Philip  IL  of 
Spain ;  die  became  tiie  wife  of  the  young  Louis  XlIL  in  the  year  1615. 
The  great  Henry  lY.  of  France  had  for  his  darling  project  the 
humbling  of  the  House  of  Austria.  His  queen,  Mary  of  Medidsj, 
was  averse  to  this  policy,  and  no  sooner  was  Henry  in  his  grave  than 
4he  took  measures  for  a  reconciliation  with  Spain,  and  sealed  it  by 
a  double  marriage,  one  of  which  was  that  of  young  Louis  XIIL  with 
Anne  of  Austria.  The  administration  however  fell  in  a  few  years 
into  the  hands  of  that  master-spirit^  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  resumed 
Henry  lY.'s  views  of  humbling  the  pride  and  ambition  of  the  House 
of  Austriik  In  this  he  instantly  found  an  enemy  in  Anne  of  Austria, 
and  a  struggle  ensued  betwixt  them,  in  which  Anne,  though  a  queen, 
and  a  que^  r^nant^  was  compelled  to  yield,  as  long  as  he  lived,  to 
the  great  minister. 

Had  Anne  been  a  woman  of  greater  talents  or  more  pleasing 
oharacter,  it  might  have  been  otherwise,  but  her  Spanish  education, 
her  coldness  and  gravity  of  demeanour,  which  only  covered  frivolity 
of  thought^  alienated,  rather  than  attracted  Louis  XIIL  Upon  this 
fseling  Richelieu  worked,  and  he  was  able  at  once  to  inspire  Louis 
with  dislike  and  with  jealousy  of  his  queen.  When  it  was  genially 
known  that  the  queen  was  in  disgrace,  and  was  the  object  of  Riche- 
lieu's anger  and  mistrust,  this  was  sufficient  to  rally  around  her  the 
host  of  malcontent  nobles,  with  Gaston,  the  king^s  brother,  at  their 
head.  It  does  not  appear  that  Anne  was  more  privy-  to  their  plan  of 
resistance  and  rebellion  than  she  could  have  avoided  being.  But  her 
name  was  unavoidably  implicated,  and  the  artful  cardinal  made  of 
this  a  specious  tale  for  the  king^s  ear.  He  represented  Anne  as  dis- 
gusted with  her  royal  husband,  and  endeavouring  to  get  rid  of  him 
through  conspiracy,  in  oider  to  place  Qaston,  duke  of  Orleans,  in  his 
stead. 

What  gave  most  force  to  Ri<Shelieu's  tale,  was  the  court  which  the 
duke  of  Buddngbam  had  openly  paid  to  the  queen  of  France.  On 
one  occasion,  after  having  taken  leave  on  his  return  to  London,  he 
hurried  back  from  Amiens,  found  his  way  into  the  queen's  sleeping- 
room,  where  it  was  usual  for  her  to  receive  visits,  flung  himself  on 
his  knees  by  the  bedside,  and  gave  full  vent  to  a  passion  that  shocked 
the  attendants^  as  passing  b^ond  the  bounds  of  etiquette.  Anne 
gave  but  a  gentle  reprimand.  Neglected  by  her  husband  (who  par- 
took not  of  her  bed  for  twenty-three  years  after  their  marriage),  Anne 
was  not  insensible  to  the  ohivalric  attachment  of  a  noble  and  a  states- 
man, and  might  perhaps  have  given  some  handle  to  malicious  insinu- 
ation. At  all  events,  she  remained  without  influence,  alienated  from 
the  king's  affections  and  council,  till  death  took  away  monarch  and 
minister,  and  left  to  Anne,  as  mother  of  the  infant  monarch,  the 
undisputed  reins  of  powttr. 

There  was  then  a  change  of  policy  similar  to  that  which  had  taken 
place  on  the  death  of  Henry  IV»  Mary  of  Mediois  had  counteracted 
and  abandoned  all  his  schemes  for  humbling  Austria^  by  making  peace 
with  that  rival  power.  Anne,  of  Austrian  blood,  now  did  the  same, 
from  hatred  to  Richelieu's  memory,  as  much  perhaps  as  from  family 
affections.  She  did  this  with  lees  abruptness,  indeed,  than  Mary, 
having  the  good  fortune  and  good  sense  to  have  and  to  choose  for  her 
minister  a  man  bred  in  Richelieu's  school,  one  who  had  learned  his 
addresB,  but  who  had  never  been  endowed  with  his  disinterestedness 
and  high  views.    This  was  Mazarin. 

Anne  of  Austria's  policy  in  this  choice,  though  perhaps  the  wisest, 
was  still  not  the  less  fraught  with  danger.  It  alienated  from  her  at 
once  tho  party  of  the  noblesse,  which,  -crushed  by  Richelieu,  had 
made  common  cause  with  Anne  in  her  disgrace,  and  now  raised  its 
head  to  claim  vengeance  and  spoiL  Masarin's  advice  compelled  his 
mistress  to  resist  the  unreasonable  demands  of  these,  her  former 
partisans ;  and  the  consequence  was  a  genend  conspiracy  against  the 
queen  and  her  minister.  Mazarin,  like  his  predecessor,  might  have 
triumphed  over  the  noblesse  alone ;  but  this  class  now  called  to  its 
aid  a  new,  and  hitherto  neglected  body,  that  of  the  citissens,  or  burgess- 
class.  These  were  easily  inflamed  against  Mazarin  as  a  foreigner,  and 
as  a  financier,  fertile  in  the  invention  of  new  taxes.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  great  offices  of  the  judicature,  which  had  become  venal,  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  middle  or  dtizen-class,  and  the  magistracy, 
being  possessed  of  the  power  of  sanctioning  or  resisting  the  royal 
edicts,  made  coomion  cause  with  the  citizens,  and  thus  a  powerful 
combination  was  raised  against  the  authority  of  Anne.  An  attempt 
on  her  port  to  treat  the  magistrates  as  she  had  treated  the  duke  of 


Beaufort,  by  imprisoning  them,  gave  birth  to  a  popular  insurrectioii, 
which  proved  succesafid.  The  queen  and  court  were  for  a  time 
prisoners  in  the  Palais  Royal,  and  compelled  to  submit  to  the  dictates 
of  the  mob.  The  queen  threatened  at  first  to  fling  the  heads  of  the 
captive  magistrates  to  the  mob,  rather  than  deliver  their  persons,  but 
she  was  compelled  to  smother  both  pride  and  anger.  The  people  had 
their  will.  The  court  however  took  the  first  opportunity  of  escaping 
from  Psris  and  recurring  to  arms.  A  dvil  war  commenced  between 
Anne,  her  minister,  and  their  adherents  on  one  aide ;  and  the  noblesse, 
the  citizens,  and  people  of  Paris  on  the  other. 

One  might  think  that  the  advantage  in  such  a  quarrel  must  neces- 
sarily remain  to  the  latter.  But  Anne  and  Mazarin's  addresa,  after 
many  vicissitudes  of  fortune^  came  off  triumphant  The  Frondeun, 
as  the  insurrectionists  were  playfully  called,  were  not  very  earnest  in 
their  rebellion.  The  young  noblesse  ooasidered  the  campaign  as  a 
frolic,  and  a  suispension,  or  rather  a  cessation  of  hostilities^  was  pro- 
duced by  the  retirement  of  Mazarin. 

He  returned  however,  for  Anne  was  but  a  cypher  without  her 
minister ;  and  the  war  again  broke  out  The  court  had  secured  a 
defender  in  Turenne,  who  triumphed  even  over  all  the  valour  of  the 
youuf?  noblessei,  headed  Yfy  the  great  Cond4  The  result  of  the 
rebelUon,  and  of  Anne  of  Austria's  administration,  was,  that  the 
nobles  and  middle  dassesi  vanquished  in  the  field,  were  never  aftei^ 
wards  able  to  raise  their  heads,  or  to  offer'  resistance  to  the  royal 
power,  up  to  the  period  of  the  great  revolution.  Louis  XIY.  is,  in 
general,  said  to  have  founded  alMolute  monarchy  in  France.  But  it 
waa  rather  the  blunders  and  the  frivolity  of  those  who  idly  espoused 
the  cause  of  freedom  during  that  monarch's  minority  which  produced 
this  effect  Anne  of  Austria's  triumph  was  that  of  monarchy.  She, 
or  at  least  the  events' of  her  regency,  contributed  far  more  to  it^  than 
all  the  subsequent  imperiousness  of  Louis  XIY. ;  and  hence  the  epoch 
of  Anne's  admimstration  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  French 
history. 

Anne  must  have  been  of  pleasing  exterior,  as  her  portrait  in  the 
Yienna  galleiy  testifieSi  Though  not  a  woman  of  talents,  she  was 
at  least  fortunate  in  her  regency ;  above  all,  in  her  choice  of  Mazarin. 
Her  influence  over  the  fate  and  the  court  of  Franoe  oontinued  for  a 
long  time ;  her  Spanish  haughtiness,  her  love  of  oeremonial,  and  of 
all  the  pride  of  power,  were  impressed  by  education  upon  the  mind 
of  her  son,  Louis  XIY.,  who  beun  the  blame  and  the  credit  of  much 
that  was  henn  Anne  of  Austria  died  at  the  age  of  aixt^-f  our,  in  the 
year  166& 


ANNE,  queen  of  England,  the  second  daughter  of  James  IL  by 
his  first  wife  Anne  Hyde,  was  bom  at  Twickenham  on  the  6th 
February,  1664.  She  was  educated  in  the  religion  of  the  Church  of 
England;  and,  in  1683,  was  married  by  the  Bishop  of  London  to 
prince  Cfeorge,  brother  of  Christian  Y.,  king  of  Denmark.  At  the 
revolution  in  1688,  Anne  and  her  husband  adhered  to  the  dominant 
party  of  her  brother-in-law  William  IlL ;  and,  by  the  act  of  settlement^ 
the  Euglish  crown,  in  de&ult  of  issue  to  William  and  Mary,  was 
guaranteed  to  her  and  her  children.  During  the  reign  of  William  she 
appears  to  have  lived  in  much  discomfort^  neglected  by  her  sister, 
and  treated  with  coldness  by  the  king ;  and  she  sustained  the  heavier 
affliction  of  losing  all  her  children  in  infancy,  except  one  son,  the  duke 
of  Gloucester,  who  died  at  twelve  years  of  age,  in  1699.  This  events 
as  well  as  the  previous  death  of  queen  Mary,  rendered  necessary  an 
alteration  in  the  act  of  settlement ;  and  the  princess  Sophia,  dowager 
electress  of  Hanover,  and  her  descendants  being  ProtesUmts,  were 
declared  next  heirs  to  the  throne,  in  default  of  direct  heirs  to  William 
and  his  aistei^iulaw  Anne.  [Gborob  I.]  The  exiled  king  James  IL 
died  on  the  16th  November,  17ui ;  and  Louis  XIY.  of  France  having 
recognised  the  claims  of  James's  son  to  the  English  throne,  William  IIL 
commanded  the  return  of  his  ambassador  from  France^  and  dismissed 
the  French  ambassador  from  England.  Another  cause  of  hostili^ 
between  Franoe  and  England  had  arisen  in  the  reoognitiaQ  by 
Louis  XIY.  of  the  daim  of  his  grandson,  Philip  of  AxyoUt  to  the 
orown  of  Spain,  contrary  to  the  Partition  Treaties  agreed  to  between 
France^  England,  and  Holland,  in  1698  and  1700,  by  which  Joseph 
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F^inandy  electoral  prinee  of  Bavaria,  and  upotn  the  death  of  Joseph 
Ferdinand,  thearehdoke  Charles,  was  declared  heir^preeamptive  to  the 
Spaniah  crown.  The  will  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  who  died  Novem- 
ber  1, 1700,  hy  giving  the  crown  to  Philip  of  Anjou,  had  materially 
disturbed  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  established  by  the  Peace 
of  Byswiek  in  1697 ;  and  the  reoognidon  by  France  of  this  testa- 
mentary disposition,  in  violation  of  £e  partition  treaties,  united,  in 
1701,  England,  Holland,  and  other  European  powers,  against  this 
attempt  to  bestow  upon  the  French  monarohy  such  a  formidable 
preponderance. 

Under  these  drcnmstanoes,  Anne  ascended  the  throne,  upon  the 
death  of  William  III.,  on  the  Sth  March,  1702.  The  hostility  between 
the  whig  and  tory  factions  at  home,  which  went  on  inoresaiDg  in  vio- 
lence to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Anne,  was  in  its  commencement 
greatly  mitigated  by  the  united  opinion  of  the  country  in  favour  of 
the  war  with  France  and  Spain.  On  the  4th  May,  within  two  months 
after  Anne  had  succeeded  to  the  throne,  war  was  declared  by  England, 
the  Empire,  and  Holland,  sgainst  these  powers.  This  memorable 
war  bore  the  name  of  the  War  of  the  Succession.  The  extraordinary 
campaigns  in  the  Low  Countries  and  Bavaria,  by  which  the  miUtaiy 
glory  of  Ei^Iand  was  raised  higher  than  at  any  period  since  the  days 
of  Edward  IIL,  belong  to  the  life  of  Marlborough ;  the  suooesses  of 
the  English  arms  in  Spain  to  that  of  Charles  Mordaunt^  lord  Peter- 
borough. Of  the  naval  exploits  of  this  war,  the  more  signal  examples 
were  the  capture  of  Gibraltar  and  Port  Mahon. 

The  legislative  union  of  Scotland  and  England,  completed  on  the 
27th  July,  1706,  was  one  of  the  most  important  events  in  the  reign  of 
Anne. 

During  the  period  of  Mariborongh's  conquests,  the  spirit  of  politi- 
cal intrigue  vras  stifled  by  the. enthusiasm  of  the  people.  But  as  the 
War  of  the  Succession  slowly  proceeded,  Marlborough  gradusUy  lost 
his  popularity,  from  the  belief  that  his  own  avarice  and  ambition  were 
the  principal  causes  of  the  burdens  which  the  war  necessarily  entailed 
upon  the  nation.  A  formidable  party,  too,  had  arisen,  who  asserted 
the  supremacy  of  the  church  and  the  doctrine  of  the  right  divine  of 
kings  and  the  passive  obedience  of  subjects — opinions  whidi  had 
expelled  James  II.  from  his  kingdom,  and  'had  placed  his  childless 
daughter  upon  the  throna  These  opinions  however  were  supposed  to 
be  indirectly  encouraged  by  the  queen,  and  were  exceedingly  popular 
amongst  the  people.  The  impeachment  of  Dr.  Sacheverel  for  preach- 
ing these  opinions — his  mild  punishment^  which  had  the  effect  of  a 
r«[l  acquittalr^and  his  subsequent  triumphant  progress  through  the 
kingdom,  furnished  an  tmerring  presage  of  riolent  changes.  In  the 
elections  of  1710  the  tory  supremacy  was  established.  The  duchess 
of  Marlborough,  to  whose  talente  and  decision  of  character  tl^e  queen 
had  long  submitted,  was  thrust  out  by  the  new  favourite,  Mrs.  Masham. 
The  ministry  of  G^olphin  and  Sunderland  was  displaoed  by  that  of 
Bolingbroke  and  Oxford.  The  command  of  the  army  was  taken  from 
MarlbiDrough  and  bestowed  upon  the  duke  of  Ormond.  During  the 
progress  of  these  convulsive  changes,  which  must  have  been  distracting 
enough  to  the  quiet  temper  of  Anne,  she  was  deprived  of  the  sympati^y 
of  her  placable  husband.  Pxince  Qeoige  of  Denmark  died  on  the 
2Sih  October,  1708. 

The  firet  act  of  the  tory  ministry  was  to  enter  upon  arrangements 
to  bring  the  war  to  a  conclusion.  In  1711.  negociations  were  entered 
into  with  Fiance,  amidst  the  protestetions  of  the  allies  of  Great 
Britain ;  and  these  negociations,  after  various  difficulties,  were  termi- 
nated by  the  memorable  treaty  of  Utrecht,  April  11, 1713. 

The  subeequent  evento  of  Anne's  reign  are  exceedingly  interesting 
with  reference  to  the  intrigues  for  bringing  back  the  Stuart^^  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  House  of  Hanover. 

The  Pretender,  whom  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  obliged  Louis  XIY.  to 
Bend  out  of  Fhmce,  had  taken  up  his  residence  in  Lorraine,  which 
was  nominally  a  separate  country,  but  which  was  to  all  intents  and 
parpoees  a  part  of  France,  and  his  residence  in  which  was  a  complete 
evasion  of  the  treaty.  From  here  he  carried  on  his  intrigues  in 
£nghuid  with  as  much  fitoility  as  he  could  have  done  at  St  Qermaic. 
In  the  last  parliament  addresses  had  been  sent  to  the  queen  by  both 
Lords  and  Commons,  praying  her  to  endeavour  to  procure  the  Pre- 
tender's disminal  from  the  Duke  of  Lorraine's  dominionsi  The  new 
parliament  speedily  took  up  this  subject,  and  eagerly  pursued  it. 
During  this  last  year  of  Anne's  reign  the  arrival  of  the  Pretender  in 
England  was  constantly  expected:  and  great  as  the  danger  then 
appeared,  facto  which  have  been  since  brought  to  light  show  that 
it  was  eyen  greater  than  was  then  supposed.  The  Stuart  papers, 
contained  in  Macpherson's  'Original  Papers,'  and  the  extracts  from 
Sir  James  Mackintosh's  manuscript  collections  from  the  S'renoh 
srebive.«,  which  were  published  in  the  '  Bdinburgh  Keview,'  voL  Ixit 
p.  1-86,  prove  that  a  design  was  on  foot^  of  which  Bolingbroke  and 
Lady  Masham  were  the  chief  promoters,  in  which  all  the  principal 
miniaterB  of  state  were  more  or  less  concerned,  and  which  received 
countenance  from  Anne  herself,  to  secure  the  succession  to  the  Pre- 
tender, on  tihe  condition  of  his  renouncing  the  Koman  Catholic 
religion. — a  condition  to  which  the  Pketender  would  not  assent,  but 
which,  if  he  had  been  a  person  disposed  to  assent  to  it^  would,  it  may 
be  concluded,  have  been  nugatoiy.  The  friends  to  the  Hanoverian 
soooesaion  thought  it  necessary  to  bestir  themselves,  and  among  these 
vers  sercaai  members  of  the  tory  parly,  and  almost  uil  the  bishops, 


who  joined  with  the  whigs  in  the  various  motions  now  made  in  both 
bouses  against  the  government.  By  the  advice  of  the  leading  friends 
of  the  house  of  Hanover  in  England,  Schutz,  the  Hanoverian  resident, 
applied  to  the  lord  chahceUor  for  the  electoral  prince's  writ  of  sum- 
mons to  the  House  of  Peers  as  Duke  of  Cambridge,  in  order  that  he 
might  come  over  and  teke  his  seat.  This  stop  caused  great  con* 
stemation  and  anger  in  the  mind  of  Anne^  and  the  scheme  was 
given  up. 

On  the  9th  of  July,  Anne  prorogued  parliament;  sad  the  proroga- 
tion was  almost  immediately  followed  by  the  &L1  of  Oxford,  the 
victim  of  the  intrigues  of  Bolingbroke  and  Lady  Masham.  Oxford 
had  not  entered  with  sufficient  heartiness  into  the  Jacobite  intrigues 
to  satisfy  the  favourite ;  but  having  made  fair  promises,  had  always 
endeavoured  to  put  off  their  fulfilment  by  excuses,  and,  while  pro* 
feesing  to  be  favourable  to  the  Pretender,  had  maintained  a  corre- 
spondence with  the  house  of  Hanover  likewise.  There  had  been 
jealousies,  moreover,  almost  from  the  commencement  of  their  joint 
ministry.  The  immediate  cause  of  Oxford's  dismiesal  is  said  to  have 
been  offence  given  to  Lady  Masham  by  opposition  to  a  scheme  from 
which  she  would  have  derived  pecuniary  benefit.  Irritated  by  thu^ 
Lady  Masham  told  Oxford,  whom  she  had  herself  raised  to  royal 
favour  and  power,  that  he  had  never  done  the  queen  any  service ;  and 
was  incapable  of  doing  her  any.  Oxford  replied,  "I  have  been 
abused  by  lies  and  misrepresentetions :  but  I  will  leave  some  people 
as  low  as  I  found  them."  The  altercation  lasted  till  two  in  the  morn- 
ing in  the  queen's  presence ;  and  at  the  end  of  it,  Anne  demanded  of 
Oxford  the  treasurer's  staff.  This  was  on  the  27th  of  July.  Three 
days  after,  the  queen  was  seised  with  an  apoplectic  fit,  and  the  day 
after  she  died.  Immediately  after  Oxford's  fall,  Bolingbroke  hod 
made  a  number  of  new  appointmente,  and  the  persons  whom  |ie  had 
selected  had  been  all  Jacobites.  The  treasury  was  put  into  com- 
mission. Sir  William  Wyndham  being  made  the  chief  commissioner,  and 
Br.  Attorbury  was  appointed  lord  privy  seaL  The  queen's  illness, 
foreboding  immediately  a  fatal  resull^  came  upon  Bolingbroke  before 
he  could  mature  his  plans  for  the  restoration  of  the  Pretender ;  and, 
unnerved  by  the  suddenness  of  the  crisis,  he  shrunk  from  the  execu- 
tion of  his  designs  before  the  bold  and  firm  measures  taken  to  secure 
the  succession  of  the  House  of  Hanover  by  the  dukes  of  Argyll, 
Somerset^  and  Shrewsbury.  The  day  before  the  queen's  death  the 
council  met  at  Kensington  in  a  room  close  to  that  in  which  the  queen 
was  dying.  The  dukes  of  Argyll  and  Somerset^  who  had  not  been 
summoned,  presented  themselves  at  the  council,  pleading  the  queen's 
danger  as  their  apology ;  and  the  Buke  of  Shrewsbury  immediately 
thanked  them  for  comiqg^  and  invited  them  to  take  part  in  the 
deliberations.  The  dukes  of  Argyll  and  Somerset  then  urged  the 
necessity  of  the  i^pointment  ot  a  lord-treasurer  at  a  moment  so 
critical  for  the  country,  and  named  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  as  the 
person  most  fit  to  be  recommend^  to  the  queen  for  the  appointment. 
The  council  then  adjourned  to  the  queen's  bed-side,  Bolingbroke 
offering  no  opposition,  and  recommended  to  Anne  to  appoint  ^rews- 
bury  lord-treasurer.  Anne  nodded,  and  her  nod  was  construed  into 
assent.  The  council  then  returned  to  the  room  in  which  they  had 
before  sat^  and,  on  the  motion  of  Axgyll,  reeolved  to  summon  every 
privy-councillor  who  might  be  in  London  or  the  neighbourhood,  to 
attend  immediately.  The  l^ed  and  venerable  Somers  at  once  obeyed 
the  summons,  and  many  members  of  the  whig  party  followed  him. 
Prompt  and  vigorous  measures  were  now  taken,  by  order  of  the 
council,  to  prevent  any  attempt  that  might  be  made  by  the  Pretender; 
and  the  heralds-at-arms,  and  a  troop  of  life-Guards,  were  kept  in 
readiness  to  proclaim  George  I.  the  moment  after  Anne's  death. 
Thus^  in  this  critical  moment^  was  the  peaceful  succession  of  the 
house  of  Hanover  secured,  after  all  the  doubt  and  danger  that  had 
threatened  it. 

Anne  died  on  the  1st  of  August^  1714,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  her 
age.  Her  husband.  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  had  died  about  six 
years  before.  They  had  been  unfortunate,  to  a  degree  which  seldom 
occurs,  in  respect  of  children ;  for  out  of  seventeen  to  which  Anne  • 
gave  birth,  the  greater  number  were  stiU-bom,  and  out  of  the  remain- 
der only  one  survived  infancy,  and  that  one  was  carried  off  at  the  age 
of  eleven. 

Anne  had  no  sbilities  which  enabled  her  to  give  of  herself,  either 
impulse  or  direction  to  that  great  development  of  the  national  mind 
which,  equally  in  politics  and  in  literature,  liiarked  the  period  of  her 
reign.  And  with  every  allowance  for  the  strong  bias  of  revenge  in 
the  Duphess  of  Marlborough,  who  has  principally  furnished  what  is 
known  of  Anne's  habite  and  dispositions  and  private  conversations,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  the  yirtues  of  her  character  are  so  many  or  so 
great  as  to  atone  for  her  intellectual  deficiencies.  The  influence  which 
she  exercised  on  public^  evente  was  exercised  through  favourites,  who 
for  a  time  ruled  everything.  With  Anne,  reason  did  not  determine 
her  first  choice  of  her  favourites;  and  the  disgrace  of  the  Earl  of 
Oxford,  no  less  than  that  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  proves  thafe 
no  amiable  feeling  moderated  the  whimsical  psssion  which  would 
suddenly  turn  her  boundless  love  and  confidence  into  aversion.  Such 
was  the  queen  to  whom  it  may  indeed  be  said  to  have  been  a  happy 
accident  that  for  a  time  her  armies  were  led  by  Marlborough,  and  her 
couucils  guided  by  Somers  and  Godolphin,  and  whose  reign  is  marked 
out  iu  tho  history  of  Euglaztd  by  the  lu.«tre  of  the  literary  names 
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which  embellished  it  —  Swift^  Pope,  Addieon,  Steele,  Prior,  (Hy, 
Arbuthnot,  and  Bolingbroke. 

{Biographical  Dictionary  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  U§rftU 
Knowledge.) 

ANMUS  of  Viterbo,  a  well-known  Dominican  monk,  who  lived  in 
the  15th  century.  His  real  name  was  QioTanni  Nanni,  but  in  con- 
formity with  the  cuatom  of  the  age  he  Latinised  It,  and  dropped  the 
first  letter,  in  order  to  render  it  more  completely  claasicaL  He  was 
bom  at  Yiterbo  in  1482,  and  died  in  1502.  He  entered  early  into  the 
Dominican  order,  and  became  famous  for  his  acquaintance  with  the 
Eastern  as  well  as  the  Qreek  and  Latin  languages.  His  works  are 
voluminous :  the  most  remarkable  is  entitled '  Antiquitatum  Raiiorom 
Yolumina  XVU.,  cum  Commentariia  Fr.  Joannis  Annii  ViterbiensiSi' 
This  collection  professes  to  coirtain  a  number  of  historians  of  high 
antiquity — Berosus,  Manetho,  Myrsilus  the  Lesbian,  Fabius  Pictor, 
Marcus  Cato,  and  others.  That  these  pretended  historians  were 
forgeries,  there  can  now  be  no  doubt.  He  published  two  other  works 
which  excited  a  great  sensation  from  the  circumstances  of  the  times, 
and  the  recent  capture  of  Constantinople,  one  entitled  '  Tractatus  de 
Imperio  Turcorum,'  the  other  '  De  Futuxis  Christianorum  Triumphis 
in  TurcoB  et  Sanusenos  ad  Xystum  IV.,  et  Omnea  Principes  Chris- 
tianos/ 

ANNO.    [Hahho.] 

ANQUETIL  DU  PERRON,  ABRAHAM  HYACINTHE,  was  bom 
at  Paris  on  the  7th  December,  1781*  He  received  his  early  education  in 
that  capital  M.  de  Caylus,  then  bishop  of  Auxerre,  induced  him  to 
study  divinity,  for  which  purpose  AnquetU  visited  two  theological 
seminaries.  But  his  fondness  for  the  literature  of  the  East^  espedaUy 
the  Arabian  and  Persian,  did  not  allow  him  long  to  pursue  lus  theo* 
logical  studies ;  and  he  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  made  use  of  the 
ample  stores  of  oriental  learning  collected  in  the  Biblioth^ue  du  RoL 
A  French  army  being  fitted  out  for  India,  Anquetil  reserved  to  avail 
himself  of  this  opportunity  to  visit  India,  and  enrolled  himscJf  as  a 
private  toldier,  in  which  capacity  he  quitted  Paris  on  the  7th  of 
November,  1754.  It  was  only  after  his  departure  that  his  firiends 
obtained  for  him  a  small  pension  (500  livres)  firom  Uie  French  govem- 
ment,  to  assist  him  iif  the  pursuit  of  his  inquiries.  Anquetil  dis- 
embarked at  Pondioherry,  on  the  Coromandel  coasts  the  10th  of 
August,  1755 ;  hence  he  proceeded  to  Chandemsgor,  in  Bengal,  but 
was  disappointed  in  his  hope  of  finding  there  an  opportunitr  of  learn- 
ing the  Sanscrit  language.  At  this  place  he  was  taken  ill,  and  the 
capture  of  Chandemagor  by  the  English  soon  obliged  him  to  leave. 
He  went  to  Surat,  where  he  became  acquainted  wi^  some  *  desturs,' 
or  Parsi  priests  from  Guserat,  whose  assistance  enabled  him  to  make 
the  necessary  preparations  for  the  translation  of  the  Zend  Avesta, 
which  he  published  after  his  return  home.  The  progress  of  the 
British  power  induced  Anquetil  to  leave  India.  He  embarked  for 
Europe,  and  on  the  4th  of  May,  1762,  returned  to  Paris.  The  Abb^ 
Barth^Mmy  procured  him  an  appointment  in  the  Biblioth^ne  du 
Roi,  and  in  1768  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academic  des 
BeUes-Lettres.  From  this  time  Anquetil  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
literary  labours.  In  1771  he  published  his  principid  work,  a  transla^ 
tion  into  French  of  the  '  Zend  Avesta,'  or  the  sacred  writhigs  of  the 
Parsis,  attributed  by  them  to  Zoroaster.  The  question  concerning 
the  genuineness  or  authenticity  and  the  exact  date  of  these  writings 
is  not  yet  ultimately  settled.  Of  Anquetil's  other  works  we  shall 
here  only  notice  his  '  Becherches  Hlstoriques  et  (J^ographiques  sur 
i'lnde,'  which  he  published  in  1786;  and  liis  Xiatin  interpretation  of 
Dara  Shekuh's  Persian  translation  of  the  Sanscrit  '  Upanishads,'  or 
ancient  and  sacred  treatises  on  the  theology  of  the  Branmans,  which 
appeared  under  the  title  '  Oupnekhat  sive  secretum  tegendum,*  &c. 
(Strasbourg,  1804,  2  vols.  4to.)  Anquetil  died  on  the  17th  of 
January,  1805. 

ANQUETIL  DU  PERRON,  LOUIS  PIERRE,  the  elder  brother 
of  the  subject  of  the  preceding  article.  He  was  bom  at  Paris  in 
1728,  and  was,  at  an  early  age,  appointed  director  of  the  Episcopal 
Seminary  at  Rheims.  From  this  place  he  was  removed  in  1759  to 
the  Priory  of  La-Ro^  in  Anjou,  and  tihence  to  that  of  director  of  the 
College  of  Senlis.  '  He  then  became  Cur^  of  Chftteau-Renard  near 
Montai^s.  The  new  eccledastical  arrangements  made  at  the  revolu- 
tion transferred  him  from  this  village  to  that  of  La-Villette  near  Paris ; 
and  here  he  remained  till  1793 ;  when,  in  the  general  proscription  of 
the  clergy,  he  was  seized  and  thrown  into  the  prison  of  St-Lasara 
The  catsstrophe  of  the  9th  Thermidor  (27th  of  July,  1794)  delivered 
Anquetil  along  with  the  other  victims  of  the  overthrown  tyranny. 
On  the  establishment  of  the  Institute  of  Belles-Lettres  in  1795,  he 
was  nominated  one  of  the  members  of  the  second  class.  He  was 
soon  after  appointed  to  a  place  under  government  in  the  foreign  office, 
and  this  he  held  till  his  death  on  the  6th  of  September,  1808,  at  the 
age  of  84.  He  is  the  author  of  a  considerable  number  of  historical 
works,  of  whiohy  however,  only  one  or  two  are  now  held  in  much 
esteem. 

ANSALO'OT,  GIORDA'NO,  was  bom  about  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century  at  St  Stefano,  a  town  in  the  diocese  of  Qirgcnti,  in 
Sicily.  He  early  entered  the  order  of  Preachers,  and  having  heard 
of  the  persecutions  safiered  by  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Japan,  he 
oeoame  anxious  to  die  a  martyr  in  the  cause  of  Christianity.  With 
>hiB  express  view  he  removed  to  Spain  to  a  convent  of  hia  order  at 


TmxiUo,  and  in  1625  obtained  penuission  to  go  out  as  a  numaomtj 
to  the  East.  On  his  arrival  in  the  Philippines  he  was  sent  for  soms 
time  on  duty  to  the  hospital  of  the  Chinese  at  Manilla^  where^  laja 
Aduarte,  he  did  not  content  himself  with  learning  to  talk  their 
language,  but  learned  to  read  and  write  their  ohamoters  also,  "  a  thing 
in  which  very  few  people  have  succeeded."  He  was  thus  enabled  to 
pass  for  a  Chinese  on  his  entering  Japan,  in  1682,  in  company  with 
some  real  Chinese,  and  dressed  in  their  fashion.  For  two  years  he 
continued  to  officiate  as  a  priest  in  Japan,  but  on  the  4th  of  Augoit, 
1684,  was  discovered  and  made  prisoner  in  the  dty  at  Nangastki 
After  suffering  a  variety  of  the  most  dreadful  tortQrssi,  he  was  hung 
np  with  the  head  downwards,  and  left  to  starve,  in  which  horrible 
condition  he  lived  seven  days,  dying  oa  the  18th  of  November,  1634. 
Another  priest^  his  companion,  Father  Tomas  de  San  Jacinto^  wu 
executed  in  the  same  manner,  and  at  the  same  time  sixty-nioe 
Christians  were  beheaded  for  their  faith. 

ANSELM,  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the  reigna  of  William  Rufu 
and  Heniy  L,  oommonly  called  St  Ajoselm,  waa  by  birth  an  Italian, 
and  a  native  of  Aosta,  a  town  of  the  Alps  belonging  to  the  Duke  of 
Savoy.  He  took  the  monastic  habit  in  1060,  at  the  age  of  27,  at 
Bee  in  Normandy,  where  Lanfranc^  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canter 
buiy,  was  prior.  Three  years  after,  when  Lanf rano  was  promoted  to 
the  abbacy  of  Caen,  Anflefm  succeeded  him  aa  prior  of  Bee ;  sod  when 
Herluin  tne  abbot  of  that  monastery  died,  Anselm  became  abbot  of  the 
house.  Anselm  came  to  England  about  1092  by  the  invitation  of 
Hugh  Lupus,  earl  of  Chester,  who  requested  his  aid  in  aioknesa.  Soon 
after  his  arrival  William  Rufus  also  required  Anaelm's  assittancp,  and 
finally  nominated  him  (though  with  great  difficulty  of  acoeptasoe  oo 
Ansehn's  part)  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  which  had  lain  vacant  from 
Lanfranc's  death  in  1089.  Anselm,  having  first  stipulated  for  the 
restitution  of  the  possessions  of  the  see  aa  they  had  stood  in  his  pre> 
decessor*s  time,  was  consecrated  with  great  aolenmity,  December  4th, 
1093.  In  the  following  year  a  stinted  offer,  aa  the  king  thought  it,  of 
5Q0Lf  was  the  first  cause  of  the  royal  displeasure  towards  Ansrim ; 
followed  by  further  diioontent  when  Ansflm  desired  leave  to  go  to 
Rome  to  receive  the  pall  f^m  Pope  Urban  II.,  whom  the  king  revised 
to  acknowledge  as  pope.  Anselm,  seeing  no  probability  of  terminating 
his  disputes  with  tbe  king,  proposed  a  visit  to  Borne  to  oonaolt  the 
Pope,  but  was  personally  reflased  the  royal  permission  to  departs  His 
rseolution  however  was  fixed :  he  went  a  seoond  time  to  court  to  ask 
for  leave,  and  was  again  refused,  but  gave  his  blessing  to  the  king, 
and  embarked  at  Dover.  As  soon  as  the  king  had  ascertained  that 
Anselm  had  crossed  the  channel  he  seuwd  upon  the  arohlMahopcic, 
and  made  every  act  of  Anselm^s  administration  void.  The  archbishop 
got  safe  to  Rome,  and  was  honourably  raceived  by  the  Pope,  whom  he 
afterwards  aocompanied  to  Capua.  Here  he  wrote  a  book  upon  our 
Saviour's  incsmation ;  subsequent  to  which  he  assiBted  the  pope  at  the 
synod  or  council  of  Bari,  where  he  prevented  Urban  from  excommu- 
nicating the  king  of  England  for  his  various  and  frequent  ontnges 
upon  religion.  The  king  however  by  presents  and  pronusea  finally 
bribed  the  court  of  Rome  to  desert  Anselm,  who  retired  to  Lyon, 
where  (with  the  interval  of  an  attendance  at  a  council  at  Rome  in 
1099)  he  continued  to  reside  till  he  heard  of  William  Bufus'a  death, 
with  that  of  Pope  Urban  shortly  after.  Henry  L  immediately  upon 
his  accession  invited  Anselm  to  return  to  England,  but  fearing  his 
brother  Robert's  arrival  as  a  competitor  for  the  tl^one,  he  was  crowned 
by  another  prelate.  The  arehbishop  was  received  in  England  with 
extraordinary  respect  both  by  the  king  and  people,  but  refusing  to  be 
re-invested  if  the  king^  and  to  do  the  same  homage  with  his  prede- 
ceesorsy  he  again  fell  under  the  displeasure  of  the  oourt  Notwith- 
standing thisy  Anselm  summoned  a  synod  to  meet  at  lAmbeth,  in 
which  it  was  determined  that  the  king  might  lawfully  many  Matilda, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Maloolm,  king  of  Scotland,  although  she  waa 
generally  reported  to  be  a  nun ;  he  also  rendered  signal  service  to  king 
Henry  in  other  respects.  In  1102  another  liatioiial  synod  was  held 
under  Anselm  at  St.  Peter's,  Westminster,  which  was  attended  by  the 
king  and  principal  nobility.  In  the  year  following,  at  the  request  of 
the  king  and  barons,  Anselm  himself  took  a  voyage  to  Rome,  to  airange 
if  possible  an  accommodation;  the  king  at  the  same  time,  in  distmat^ 
despatching  an  agent  of  his  own  to  the  papal  courts  who  arrived  before 
the  archbii&op.  The  Pope  still  continued  inexorable^  bat  wrote  a 
ceremonious  letter  to  the  king,  promising  compliance  hi  other  matteiB 
if  the  king  would  but  waive  the  matter  of  investiture.  Anaelm  in 
chagrin  again  took  up  his  residence  at  Lyon,  while  a  fresh  embassy  to 
Rome  from  the  king  was  still  more  unsuccessful  than  the  former,  the 
Pope  levelling  the  heaviest  oensures  of  the  Church  sgainst  difibreot 
persons  of  the  English  court  who  had  dissuaded  the  king  from  paitiii^ 
with  the  investitures.  Anselm  now  removed  from  Lyon  to  the  court 
of  Adela,  countess  of  Blois,  the  king's  sister,  who  during  a  visit  which 
Henry  I.  made  to  Normandy  oontrived  an  interview  between  him  and 
Anselm,  July  22, 1105,  at  the  castle  of  L'Aigle,  when  tiie  king  restored, 
to  him  the  revenues  of  the  arohbiBhopric,  but  refused  permission  for 
Anselm  to  return  to  England  unless  he  would  comply  with  the  inves- 
titure. Anselm,  still  refusing,  remained  in  France,  retiring  to  the  abbey 
of  Bee ;  and  though  tho  English  bishops,  who  till  then  had  sided  with 
the  king,  now  changed  their  minds,  and  pressed  Anselm  to  return.  He 
refused,  till  he  was  further  informed  of  the  proceedings  of  the  eoart 
of  Rome.    At  length  the  Pope,  adopting  a  middle  course,  refused  to 


jlhsom,  lobd. 


■Ive  ap  the  iDTMtltmw,  bat  ma  willing  u  fu  to  diipeoM  H  to  _ 
ImTS  to  biabops  and  tbbota  to  do  homagB  to  the  Uag  for  their  tempo- 
nlitiet  This  wu  ia  1100.  The  king  now  inntad  AaMlm  Co  EogUad, 
but  the  mMsenger  finding  him  aiok,  tha  Idng  tiimtelt  weot  over  into 
Horaaaij,  and  mads  him  ■  riut  kt  Beo,  where  all  their  diffaroDcea 
wera  adjnrtad.    Amnlm,  being  recovered,  embarked  for  Eogluid,  and, 

*— <'"e  at  DoTer,  wm  tmoIt^  with  eibaordiouy  marki  of  welc 

Fimn  tUatiiiia  little  that  iaraawbableoocurred  in  the  life  of  Am 
•zoapting  a  diaputa  with  Thomai,  eleoted  arohbiahop  of  York  in  : 
wiw,  wiuiing  to  diiMigage  hjnmif  from  depandeDOf  upon  the  i 
Gaotarbiu;,  refiund  to  malM  Uie  ooatconarf  profgeaian  o(  oanonioil 
obedienoai.  Before  the  termiiiatlMl  of  thll  diapnte  Anialm  died  at 
CantarburT,  April  31, 1109,  in  the  laTnity-Biith  jrear  of  hii  age. 

The  mAa  of  Arohbiahop  Aneelm  were  pnbliabad  fliat  at  Muremberg, 
folio,  1191 ;  at  Cologne  in  1ST3  and  1612 ;  at  Lyon  in  1630  i  b;  Father 
Oerberon  at  Paiia  ia  167G,  leprioted  in  1721 ;  and  again  at  Tenio^ 
17i4,  in  two  Tolumei  folio. 

AQieliQ  wai  tha  first  who  netrained  the  nuuriage  of  the  Knglieh 
elergy,  b;  paaaing  tha  eooleaiaitioal  oauoni  of  the  jeais  1102  aad  11  OS. 
The  oanoniaatian  of  Anaslm  took  place  in  the  reigu  of  Henry  TIL  at 
the  inatanos  of  Cardinat  Uorton,  then  arohbiahop  of  Cantarbor; — a 
iingalar  mark  of  Taueration  for  one  who  had  been  dead  ao  long. 

(Godwin,  Dt  PratiUiiiui  Biogr.  BriL,  edib  1T78,  vol.  i,  P;  SOSj 
Hanrj,  MaL  Brii.,  b.  ili.,  o.  2;  Cholmera,  Biogm^hicai  Dietiojiary, 
vol  ii,  p.  230.) 

ANSON.  QEORaE,  LOUD  AUaON,  BARON  80BKRT0N,  third 
■on  of  VilliaiD  AnaoD,  Esq.,  of  Shugborough  in  StaSbrdahirs,  waa  bom 
at  the  maoor  of  ShogboiODghon  theaSrdof  April,1697.  The  hiitorj 
of  hia  boyidi  daya  ia  a  blank.  He  entered  the  navy  at  aa  earl;  age,  ai 
bis  name  appears  on  the  booka  of  the  Kuby  InJanuary,  1713.  On  the 
E)th  of  Hay,  1716,  be  waa  made  aaooud  lieateoant  (^  Uie  Eampabi 
ahip  of  war.  From  this  period  till  the  year  1731  Qeorge  Anson  saw 
good  deal  of  aorvicQ  in  varioos  seal,  and  advanced  in  rank  with  the' 
equable,  and  not  t«dioaa,  pragrasa  o(  a  teapeotable  officer  who  has  good 
ounneotiona  to  back  him.  In  1718  he  w*a  promolod  to  be  maatsr  and 
~  V  of  tha  Weaael  sloop,  and  in  1721  he  was  nuaed  to  the  rank 
....  ^^  eommand  of  the  Soarboroagh  man-of-war. 
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vBEMina  em^oymenta  he  appean  to  have  acted  with  an  abili^  and 
diaoredon  that  gave  general  aatiafaotion.  He  aoqnired  a  ooowwable 
prop«r^  in  Sooth  C^nilioa,  on  which  he  ereotad  a  town,  AoaMibiugb, 
whkh  Mbeeqnently  gave  name  to  a  oonntj.  The  high  opinion  enter- 
tained at  the  Adimralty  of  Anaon'a  prudene<^  ipirit,  and  aeamansMp, 
oeoaaianed  hie  being  reoalled  in  1TS0,  the  yew  in  whidi  war  waa 
deolarad  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain.  Tha  orlglDsl  intenticxi  of 
govemmeot  waa  to  dispatoh  one  •qnadron  onder  Anson  by  way  of  the 
East  Indiea,  aad  anotliar  of  aqoal  force  under  Cornwall  by  way  of  Cape 
Horn,  to  tendaaious  at  UaniUa  and  await  farther  orders,  after  having 
dona  the  utmost  possible  damage  to  the  trade  and  settlements  of  the 
enemy  on  their  leipeotiva  routes.  The  exeeation  of  this  scheme  was 
defarrad,  and  nltimatel;  fell  to  the  ground.  Bat  the  part  of  the  plan 
intended  to  hava  been  intrusted  to  C<»nwall  was  still  to  be  carriad 
into  efibot,  and  Aoatm  and  his  squadron  ware  to  be  employed  on  that 

The  war  of  1739  was  foroed  npcm  Walpole  W  the  meroantjle  inta- 
rests,  who  ware  eager  to  share  in  the  riohes  whidi  they  imagiued  Spain 
derived  ttota  her  posaeasiona  in  tha  Bonth  Sea.  Tha  expedition 
iotmsted  to  Anson  was  of  a  motley  eharaotar  :  viewed  in  one  light  it 
waa  little  better  than  a  boooaneeiiog  expedition  against  the  Spamah 
trads  andaattlemente;  viewed  in  another,  it  waa  the  first  atap  in  that 
brilliant  career  of  maritime  discovery  in  whioh  Cook,  Vancouver,  and 
othsia  have  eamad  auch  laarels,  and  of  busy  ooloaisation  to  which  their 
diacovariss  have  oitimately  led,  Anson  entered  upon  this  charge  in 
a  spirit  worthy  of  its  fairer  features.  Before  sailing  ha  took  oare  to 
fumiah  bimstdf  with  tha  best  printed  and  manuscript  aooounta  he 
could  procure  of  the  Spuush  aettlemants  on  tba  coasts  of  Chili,  Peru, 
and  UexicoL  But  the  peisana  upon  whom  devolved  the  charge  of  fitting 
oat  tha  expedition  appear  to  have  been  ^nim^tjiH  solely  by  tha  avariciotu. 
diapcaition  whiob  had  wrung  it*  ondartakiog  dom  a  reluctant  minister. 


Several  of  the  veesela  were  inadequate  to  tha  voyage ;  they  were  lnsuf< 
ficiently  maoned ;  and  the  troops  sent  on  boanl  were  worn-out  pan* 
■ionsra  from  ChelMa.  The  proper  seaaan  waa  allawed  to  elapae  before 
the  aaat  ant  siul.  And  what  mo!>t  of  all  reresUd  the  ohantctar^ 
those  with  whom  ^a  expeditioa  origiuated,  two  persona,  denominated 
agent  victuallers,  were  sent  along  with  it.  The;  obtained  purmission 
to  carry  out  goods  to  the  value  of  15,000^.  oo  board  the  squadron  to 
barter  for  auppliaa,  and  this  mixing  up  of  private  interesU  with  the 
geueial  object  of  the  expedition  became  aubsaquantly  the  occasion  of 
much  suSciing  and  loss  of  life. 

The  expedition  sailed  &om  St.  Helen's  on  tba  ISth  of  September, 
17ia  Anson  came  to  anchor  at  Spithsad,  olUr  sailing  round  the 
world  and  encounteitng  nomberlesa  hardships,  on  the  ISth  of  June, 
1711.  This  is  not  the  place  to  give  a  detailed  aooount  of  the  adven- 
ture* of  the  voyage.  In  doubling  Capo  Horn  his  ship  (tha  Centurion) 
waa  separated  from  the  flee^  part  of  which  never  rejoined  tiitn  By 
the  time  he  reached  Tinian  hia  squadron  waa  reduced  to  a  uogle  ship. 
His  craw  and  aoldiars  liad  iMen  [^ad  up  at  random,  instead  of  being 
aelected  with  care  for  a  voyage  capable  at  tning  the  beat  coDntitatjon*. 
Hia  ship  waa  so  deeply  laden,  in  part  with  tha  merdiandise  of  the 
viotualliDg  BgBDts,  as,  in  the  wordi  of  Sir  John  Single, "  not  to  admit 
of  openingthe  gun-port^  except  in  the  salmast  wMUiar,  for  the  benefit 
of  ur."  The  miefottnne*^  inereated  by  miaamuigament  agilnat  whioh 
Anson  had  in  rain  ramonstnted,  pualysad  tha  expedition  for  any 
achievement  of  national  importanoe ;  but  affindad  the  conunandw  an 
opportunii;  of  showing  what  a  powerful  ohaiaoter  oan  aocompliah  wlien 
thrown  npou  ita  own  rescuraes. 

Before  quitting  St  Catherine's  (BradI),  ha  gave  direotians  to  the 
other  captains  that  would  have  rendei«d  it  nnneoeasary  to  abandon 
the  undertaking  even  if  he  had  been  lost  When  staying  aC  Juan 
FemandeE,  after  the  pssssgs  of  Cape  Horn,  he  set  his  offioera  the 
example  of  labouring  with  nis  own  hands,  and  obliged  themiwithont 
distiuotion  of  rank,  to  assist  in  oaixying  the  aiok  on  shore.  Hiaasiddai^ 
in  sowing  vagetable*  and  planting  frnlt-tresa  on  the  ishmd  for  the  better 
accommodation  of  hia  oountaym^  who  might  afterwards  tondt  them, 
looka  like  a  rsoe^  of  tlia  taata  whicji  had  made  him  a  Mhmiaar  in 


the  females,  waa  humane  and  delicate  aa  that  of  a  hero  of  ri. 

When  hia  ship  drifted  out  to  sea  at  Tinian,  leaving  biuuulf  with  many 
offlcen  and  part  of  tha  craw  on  Uie  shore,  and  vrhan  in  the  moment 
of  victory  the  Centurion  took  fire  near  the  powdar-room,  he  displayed 
the  meet  imperturbable  serenity  and  fertility  of  resource.  At  liaoao 
he  proved  himself  an  able  negociator.  In  abort,  his  conduct  was  snob 
that  in  perusing  the  narrative  of  hia  voyu^  Uie  tut  of  ita  bmng  a 
total  &ilnre  in  ao  &r  a*  the  ot^eota  oantamplatad  in  fitting  it  out  wera 
ooncemad,  ia  entirely  forgotten ;  the  rsadsr  (Ma  only  the  penonal 
trinrnph  of  a  nian  over  (Uffloaltisa  and  daogen  beaattiog  him  ra)  aU 
aidee,  tha  viotocy  gained  ^  his  conduct  over  tha  misapprehansion  of 


tha  English  obanwtar  entertained  by  the  Spaniah  J , 

re-discovery  of  the  Pacific  Ooean  to  the  Rnflli«h  public.  In  so  £>r  as 
Uie  hero  of  this  adventuioua  voyage  wsa  oonoanied,it  ended  most 
snooessfuJly.  Ha  conquered  a  fortone  on  board  tiie  gsileon,  and  ano- 
oeedad  in  carrying  hia  aoqaisitiona  safely,  under  the  shelter  of  a  fo^ 
throngh  the  midst  of  a  Frenoh  fleet  oniisiiig  In  the  channel  at  hu 

A  few  days  after  Anson's  return  lie  was  created  reap«dminJ  of  th^BIo^ 
and  in  a  abort  time  lie  was  elected  mambsr  of  parliament  for  Heydon  in 
Yorkshire.  When  the  Duke  of  Bedford  waa  app^tad  first  lord  of  tha 
Adnuralty  (2Tth  of  Deoambar,  1711),  Anaon  was  made  one  of  the  oom- 
missioners  of  the  Admiral^.  In  June  1719  ha  wsa  made  vioa«dmiral, 
also  a  civil  appointmanl.  On  tbel2tbof  June  1761  he  was  mads  first 
oommissionerin  the  room  of  Lord  Sand  wish,  and  he  retained  the  offloe 
till  tha  cluuigB  of  admiuiatratioQ  in  Novembar,  17si  Wliils  a  memlier 
of  the  Admiralty  he  made  two  naval  oampaigns.  He  commanded  the 
channel  fieet  during  tlia  winter  of  1710-17.  A  plan  which  he  had  formed 
for  attacking  ths  French  fieet  under  Admiral  d'Anville  waa  truatratad 
threugh  the  iotelligenoe  oonveyed  to  tha  enemy  of  Anson'a  station  and 
intention  by  the  master  of  a  Dutch  vassal ;  but  he  had  an  opportnnity 
of  displaying  on  this  baiassing  service  liie  same  patience  and  poisu 
verauoa  wtiioh  had  rendered  niB  voysge  rodnd  tlie  world  illuslnous. 
In  the  spring  of  1717  ha  was  sgain  at  sea,  and  fidling  in  with  a  EVench 
fieet  bound  to  ths  Indiea  with  merohandisa,  treasure,  and  warlike 
stores,  off  Cape  ftnistem^  obtained  a  brilliant  viotoiy  on  the  Srd  of 
Hay.  Six  Frenob  ships  of  war  oanying  STlS-msn  and  310  guns,  and 
three  East  Indiaman  fitted  ont  ss  men-of-war,  osrryiug  400  men  and 
80  guns,  wen  oaptured.  In  reward  for  this  severe  Iilow  to  the  naval 
power  of  Franocs  Anaon  waa  meatod  a  peer  in  the  month  of  Jane 
under  the  title  of  Lord  Anson,  baron  of  Sohcrton,  fn  the  ooon^  of 
Southampton.  In  bis  administrative  capacity  Anson  waa  of  atill  more 
use  to  the  sarvioe  be  belongsd  to  than  at  sea.  He  carried  into  tha 
discharge  of  his  offldal  duties  the  same  provident  and  soiantiflo  spirit 


with  which  ha  bad  prepared  himself  for  tiie  expedition  ronnd  Cape 

"  '  Ltn  his  oollsagues,  ha  was  loudly  aooDsed  of 

causa  of  Bjn^s  dlsoomfiton  off  Minorca.    Ha 
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and  they  ware  however  toqnitted  of  any  blame  or  neglect  of  duty  by 
the  Hooae  of  Commona,  afboran  inquiry  institated  aabaeqnent  to  their 
reaignation.  The  general  justice  of  thia  Tordict  may  be  questioned ; 
but  it  aeems  dear  that  any  faults  committed  attached  to  the  higher 
branches  of  administration,  not  to  the  Admiralty.  On  the  24th  of 
February  1757  Anson  was  made  admiral,  and  on  the  2nd  of  July  he 
was  re -instated  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty,  where  he  remained  for 
the  rest  of  hii  life. 

He  was  created  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  on  the  80th  of  JuIt,  1761 ;  and 
sailed  in  a  few  days  from  Harwich  in  the  Charlotte  yacht  to  convey 
the  future  queen  of  Oeorge  III.  of  England.  In  Febniary  1762  he 
was  ordered  to  accompany  the  queen's  brother,  Prince  Qeoige  of  Meck- 
lenburg, to  Portsmouth ;  and  on  this  visit  of  ceremony  he  caught  a 
cold  which,  settling  upon  his  lungs,  carried  him  to  his  grave  on  the 
6th  of  June,  1762.  Lord  Anson  married  in  April,  1748,  Elizabeth, 
eldest  daughter  of  Lord  Hardwicke^  who  died  witiiout  issue  on  the  1st 
of  June,  1760. 

*  Lord  AuBoh's  Voyage  Round  the  World'  went  through  four  large 
impressions  the  first  year,  and  has  been  translated  into  most  European 
lauguages.  It  was  written  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Robins  from  materials 
fiiniished  by  Lord  Anson,  and  digested  under  hia  own  inspection.    A 

*  Journal  of  Anson's  Voyage'  was  published  in  1746  by  Thomas  Pasooe, 
teacher  of  the  mathematics  on  board  the  Centurion. 

{Biographical  Dictioruny  of  the  Uttful  Knowledge  Sodelg,) 
ANSTET,  CHRISTOPHER,  the  author  of  a  poem  of  almost 
unequalled  popularity  in  its  day,  '  The  New  Bath  Guide/  was  bom 
on  the  81st  of  October,  1724.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Christopher 
Anstey,  D.D.  of  Brinkley,  Cambridgeshire ;  received  the  rudiments  of  his 
education  at  the  Free  school  at  Bury  St.  EZdmunds;  was  subsequently 
a  king^s  scholar  at  Eton,  and  in  due  time  became  a  scholar  and  a  fellow 
of  King's  College,  Cambridge.  In  1746  he  took  his  baohelor^s  de- 
gree. He  was  refused  his  master's  degree,  in  consequence  of  a  some- 
what absurd  opposition  to  the  authorities  of  the  university,  who^ 
having  required  the  bachelors  of  Eling^s  to  deliver  certain  declama- 
tions, Anstey  recited  an  incoherent  rhapsody  instead  of  the  composi- 
tion which  was  required.  His  biographer  says  that  he  was  "  exem- 
plary and  regular  in  his  moral  conduct  at  the  univeraity."  He  held 
his  fellowship  till  1754,  when,  upon  succeeding  to  the  family  estates 
of  his  maternal  gnmd&ther,  he  resigned  it,  and  quitted  Cambridge. 
Two  years  afterwards  he  marriedl  During  tiie  next  ten  years  he  was 
an  occasional  resident  at  Bath ;  but  his  celelnrated  poem  was  originidly 

Erinted  at  Trumpington,  near  Cambridge,  at  which  place  he  lived  upon 
is  own  property.  The  first  edition  appeared  in  1766,  when  the  author 
was  at  the  mature  age  of  42.  Its  success  was  decided.  It  is  easy  to 
understand  the  reason  of  this  success.  Without  any  knowledge  ik 
the  personalities  invoWed  in  some  of  the  descriptions,  '  The  New 
Bath  Quide'  may  still  be  read  with  pleasure,  as  a  lively  picture  of  a 
past  state  of  society,  droU  if  not  wit^,  sparkling  ^  not  profound,  and, 
with  some  exceptions,  not  more  malicious  in  its  satire  than  is  agreeable 
to  the  mere  reader  for  amusement  It  is  difficult  however  at  the  pre- 
sent day  to  understand  how  some  of  its  grossnesses  could  ever  have  been 
tolerated.  Its  diief  subjects  of  ridicule  were  doctors  and  Methodists. 
All  the  world  was  ready  to  laugh,  and  without  anv  great  harm,  at  the 
clever  caricature  of  a  fihshionable  community  wnoee  rulers  were  the 
physicians;  where  the  bumpkin  of  fortune  who  is  come  to  drink  the 
waters  sends  for  the  doctor,  and  the  doctor  sends  for  the  nurse^  and 
the  nurse  recommends  a  consultation,  and  they  all  meet  together  to 
talk  politics^  till  the  patient  begs  them  to  think  of  his  stomach  and 
nerves. 

1^  his  gross  satire  upon  the  followers  of  Wesley  and  Whitfield,  who, 
in  the  cant  of  that  day,  were  universally  called  hypocrites,  the  author 
refers  as  an  authority  to  Bishop  Lavington's  '  Enthusiasm  of  Methodists 
and  Papists  Compared.'  It  is  a  worthy  authority— worthy  of  an  age 
when  all  religious  earnestness  was  held  to  be  folly  or  conning ;  and 
the  orthodox  teaching  interfered  in  no  degree  with  worldly  gratifica- 
tion. The  son  of  a  doctor  of  divinity  was  no  doubt  held  to  do  good 
service,  by  writing  indecent  verses  against  those  who  sought,  however 
mistaken  they  might  appear  in  some  points,  to  rouse  men  firom  the 
prevailing  indifference  to  all  thiogs  that  belong  to  their  spiritual 
nature.  The  last  editor  of  *  The  New  Bath  Guide,'  Mr.  Britton,  omits 
some  of  the  more  offensive  of  these  passages ;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
purify  what  is  radically  corrupt.  Mr.  Anstey  published  several  other 
poems,  amongst  which  is  the  *  Election  BalL'  Some  of  his  own  poems 
were  translated  by  him  into  Latin  verse,  ss  well  as  some  of  Gay's 

*  Fables,'  and  Gray's  '  Elegy.'  All  his  works  were  reprinted  in  1808 
in  one  volume  quarto,  with  a  memoir  by  his  son,  John  Anstev,  who 
was  himself  the  author  of  a  poem  which  used  to  be  fiuniiiar  to 
students  of  the  inns  of  court,  '  The  Pleader's  Guide.'  Christopher 
Anstey  li?ed  to  the  age  of  eighty-one,  dying  in  1805  at  Chippenham. 
He  was  buried  at  Walcot,  Bath ;  and  there  is  a  monument  to  him  in 
Poet's  Comer,  Westminster  Abbey,  erected  at  a  period  when  the  world 
was  not  very  discriminating  in  awarding  the  honours  of  that  hallowed 
spot. 

ANTAR,  an  Arabian  warrior,  best  known  to  Europeans  as  the  hero 
of  a  romance^  translated  into  EngUah  in  1819  by  Mr.  Hamilton, 
oriental  secretary  to  the  British  embassy  at  Constantinople.  The 
hero  is  not  a  completely  fabulous  person:  he  was  the  son  of  aa 
Arabian  prince  by  a  n^gro  slave.    Bom  therefore  to  his  mother's 


condition,  and  for  a  long  time  disowned  as  an  Arab^  and  iU-trested 
by  his  fatiier,  he  yet  nds^  himself  to  high  consideration  by  his  extrtp 
ordinary  strength,  courage,  and  poetical  talent  He  lived  at  the  dose 
of  the  5th  and  b^^inning  of  the  6th  century. 

The  romance  of  Antar  is  coDJeotured  to  have  been  pat  together  in 
its  present  form,  from  tiie  original  legendary  tales,  about  the  time  of 
the  famous  Caliph  Harun<al-Rashid.  This  poem  is  curious,  as  pre- 
senting an  early  picture  of  the  manners  of  the  Bedouin  Arabs;  but 
there  is  too  much  sameness  in  it  to  render  it,  in  its  English  form, 
very  interesting  to  the  reader. 

ANTHE'MIUS^  a  distinguished  mathematician  and  architect  of  the 
6th  century.  He  is  sometimes  called  Anthemius  TnJlianus,  from  his 
birthplace  Tralles,  in  LydiiL  Anthemius  was  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  architects  employed  by  Justinian  at  Constantinople;  he  be^ao 
to  rebuild  the  ohureh  of  St  Sophia,  after  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
populace  in  581,  and  it  was  completed  after  his  designs  by  Isidoros 
of  Miletus,  after  the  death  of  Anthemius,  which  seems  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  year  584.  The  church  was  not  finished  until  537,  but  the 
dome  fell  in  twenty  years  afterwards,  through  the  shock  of  an  earth- 
quake ;  it  was  however  again  rebuilt  by  Isidoros,  and  the  dome  then 
raised  was  the  first  that  was  ever  built  upon  arches  and  piers,  and  still 
remains ;  it  is  108  feet  in  diameter,  and  is  built  of  stona  The  me- 
chanical genius  of  Anthemius  is  praised'  by  Agathias,  and  he  must 
have  ibeea  distingoished  also  as  a  mathematidan,  as  Eutodus  ht3 
addressed  to  him  his  commentaries  on  the  Conica  of  Apollonius 
PergsBus. 

ANTHOMTY,  ST.,  the  first  institutor  of  the  monsstic  life^  was  bom 
at  a  village  in  Upper  ^gypt  in  the  year  251.  His  parents,  who  were 
wealthy,  are  said  to  have  prevented  him,  when  young,  from  acquiring 
any  other  langfuage  than  ms  native  Coptia  Having  undentood  some 
passages  of  our  Saviour^s  precepts  in  their  literal  sense,  he  distributed 
the  property  which  came  to  him  by  inheritance,  at  an  early  age,  partly 
among  his  neighbours  and  partiy  to  the  poor ;  and  having  placed  a 
Bister  who  was  committed  to  his  charge  in  a  house  of  virgins,  retired 
to  a  solitude  in  tiie  neighbourhood  of  his  native  village,  where  he  is 
represented  to  have  bctti  tempted  by  the  devil  in  a  grMt  variety  of 
shapes.  He  is  said  to  have  erected  his  first  monsstery  at  Phaium, 
near  Aphroditopolis,  about  the  year  805. 

In  812,  during  the  persecution  under  Maximinus,  he  went  to 
Alexandria  to  encourage  Snd  give  consolation  to  the  Christians,  who 
were  suffering  martyrdom;  and  about  the  same  time  built  a  second 
monastery  called  Pispir,  near  the  Nile. 

After  a  lone  residence  in  the  place  of  his  first  retreat,  he  withdrew 
futher  from  his  native  village,  to  Mount  Colsum,  near  the  Red  Sea, 
where  he  made  a  ruined  sepulchre  his  residence; 

Towards  the  dose  of  life,  about  the  year  855,  St  Anthony  again 
went  to  Alexandria,  at  the  request  of  Athanasius,  to  defend  the  faith 
against  the  Arians.  At  this  time  he  is  said  to  have  converted  many 
to  Christisnity.  Declining  to  accept  an  invitation  from  the  Emperor 
Constantine  to  visit  Constantinople^  he  returned  to  his  cell,  where  he 
died  in  the  year  856. 

Seven  of  St  Anthony's  letters,  written  originally  in  Coptic,  bat 
translated  into  Latin,  are  extant  in  the  '  Bibliotheca  Patram.'  His 
life  was  written  by  his  friend  St  Athanasius. 

Among  the  mirades  believed  to  have  been  wrought  by  his  int>  r- 
cesdon,  was  the  cure  of  the  distemper  called  the  sacred  fire,  since  thit 
time  called  St  Anthony's  fire,  and  in  modem  days  erysipelas.  lu 
1095  a  religious  order  was  founded  in  France,  called  the  Order  of 
St  Anthony,  the  members  of  whidi  were  to  take  care  of  persons 
afflicted  with  this  disorder. 

ANTrOONU^  Bomamed  Cydops,  or  the  '  one-eyed,'  was  the  son 
of  Philip,  a  prince  of  Elymiotis  in  Macedonia,  and  was  bom  about 
B.a  882.  He  accompanied  Alexander  the  Great  on  his  Asiatic  expedi- 
tion as  commander  of  the  dli^;  and  at  the  dege  of  Halicamassus 
(B.a  884)  he  was  among  those  who  had  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  courage.  In  B.O.  833  this  post  was  given  to  Balacrui^  the  son  of 
Amyntas^  and  Antigonns  was  appointed  satrap  of  Phrygia.  After  tiie 
battie  of  Issus  (aa  888)  some  of  the  generals  of  Darius  collected 
their  scattered  forces  and  attempted  to  reeover  Lydia,  but  Antigoous, 
dthough  he  had  few  troops  at  his  command,  gained  three  successive 
victories  over  the  barbarians,  and  dispersed  the  enemy.  The  year 
following  he  made  a  successful  campaign  in  Lyeaonia.  TbiB  is  all  we 
know  about  Antigonus  during  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
the  time  in  which  he  displayed  his  energy  and  ambition  does  not 
begin  till  after  the  death  of  Alexander.  In  the  dividon  of  the  empire 
which  was  then  (b.o.  823)  made,  Antigonus  obtained  Lyda,  Pam- 
phyha,  and  the  Gfreater  Phrygia.  Eumenes,  a  friend  of  Perdiccas^ 
was  to  have  Cappadoda,  and  Antigonus  was  commanded  by  Perdio- 
cas  to  assist  him  in  gaining  possesskm  of  it ;  but  Antigonus  disobeyed 
the  command  of  PeMioca%  who  assumed  the  authority  of  sovereign, 
to  which  Antigonus  was  unwilling  to  submit  Perdicoas  making 
preparations  to  punish  him,  Antigonus  fied  with  his  son  Demetriosy 
afterwards  sumamed  Polioroetes,  to  Antipater,  the  regent  of  Mace- 
donia, who  was  at  war  with  the  ^tolisns  (B.O.  821).  Antipater, 
Craterus,  and  Ptolemseus,  who  were  themselves  in  danger,  espoused  the 
cause  of  Antigonus,  and  war  broke  out  between  these  oonfederatee  and 
Perdiccas,  but  Perdiccas  was  murdered  in  the  same  year.  Antipater, 
who  succeeded  him  as  regent  of  the  empire^  restorad  to  Antigonus 
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bia  nttrapj,  and  g&Ts  him  the  omniiWDd  of  the  grttitr  put  of  the 
■rmien  in  Aua,  for  the  pmpoae  of  makiog  mr  ogaiaftt  EumoEiOA 
ind  the  other  frioads  of  Perdiocat  Autigonn»  gradnally  gwned  over 
M»rly  tho  whole  »rmy  of  Eamflaei,  who  wa»  *X  lut  beeieged  in  tho 
■troaghold  of  Soa.  in  Cataonuk  L«»»iag  ■  portioQ  of  his  troopi  to 
maintain  the  siogo,  AntigoauB  nwrched  with  the  nat  of  his  forooa 
into  Pisidia  to  UIMk  Alcetsfi  uid  Attolui,  who,  u  Aieada  and  nim- 
tioQS  of  Perdioou,  ittU  held  on6  agsinst  Antipater.  Both  were 
defrated  in  the  coune  of  the  winter  of  B.a  S20  and  319,  and  Antigo- 
DD*  came  into  the  poneidon  of  a  gnat  power.  The  death  of  Anti- 
palar  in  B.C.  SIB  wu  a  fh*ourable  event  fee  Antigonui,  who  had  for 
BOQie  time  entertained  the  intention  of  making  Moiself  independeat 
of  the  regent  When  Poiyaperchon  became  the  enooeiBor  of  AnU- 
patsr,  and  Canander,  the  aon  of  Antipater,  laid  clums  to  the  regency, 
Antigonaa  alao  refused  to  recognise  Polyapendion  in  hie  neiv  dignity, 
and  ^lied  t^eelf  with  CaiaaQder.  Their  alliance  was  joined  by 
Ftclemceiia,  and  Aotigonua  peroeiTing  the  advantage  vhioh  ha  might 
derive  if  Eumenee  also,  whom  he  had  blookadsd  in  Non,  could  be 
induced  to  join  them,  made  overturw  towarda  a  reconuUation  and 
ofiered  favourable  tenaa.  Eamenee,  unshaken  in  his  adhereuoe  to  the 
royal  houae  of  Macedonia,  and  unwilling  to  Bubmit  to  a  man  who 
Kvned  to  wish  to  osarp  the  tlirone,  oommenced  negodationi,  bat 
availed  himBelf  of  an  opportunity  wbioh  occurred  during  tlia  transao- 
tjona,  and  escaped  from  Nora  into  Cappadoda.  Polysperohon  now 
appointed  Eumenn  commander  of  the  troope  in  Aaia,  and  empowered 
hiia  to  make  use  of  the  royal  traam)^  which  w««  kept  in  a  place  in 
Cilicia,  and  guarded  by  the  Argyraspida,  the  veterans  of  Aleiander'a 
army,  under  Antigenei  and  Teutamus.  Eamenee  waa  well  reoeivad 
on  his  arrival  in  Cilicia  by  the  commanders  of  the  Argyraspida,  ndsed 
tnopa,  and  Boon  put  himself  in  possessioa  of  nearly  the  whols  of 
Phtonicia.  Bat  when  Antigonus,  who  had  gained  a  victory  r" 
Syzantiam  over  Clitu<),  the  admiral  of  PolyspercbcD,  in  the  year 
SIT,  advanoed,  Eumenee  withdrew  to  Upper  Asia.  H«9  the  satraps 
of  Peiaia,  Carmania,  Ai^  and  Bactria  were  in  arms  against  Pithon  of 
Hedia  and  Selenons  of  Babylonia.  Eumenes  Joined  the  satraps,  and 
Antigonna  allied  himself  with  Pithon  and  Seleucas.  On  his  arrival 
in  Sueiana  Enmenea  waa  joined  by  bis  allies.  A  considerable  force 
waa  thus  aseembled,  and  if  union  had  existed,  the  partisans  of 
Enmenea  might  have  maintained  themselves  against  their  enqmy. 
Bat  while  they  were  considering  who  was  to  have  the  command,  Anti' 
gonns,  who  had  already  arrived  in  Maaopottunia,  haatetied  to  meet 
Eameaes,  hoping  to  overtake  him  before  he  was  joined  by  his  alliee. 
Tha  news  that  tUa  janotion  had  already  taken  place  dcLayed  his 
maroh  •  littb^  and  he  laated  hia  axhanated  troope.  At  Babylon  be 
waa  joilMd  by  the  troops  of  Pithon  and  Ssleaons,  and  then  oroased 
tha  Tigris  towarda  Snaai  The  Intelliganoe  of  hia  approach  induced 
Enmenea  to  MHre  towards  the  moontMna  of  tha  Uiii,  along  which 
the  Paaitigrii  floira,  and  to  leave  the  oitadal  and  the  treasure 
Snaa  in  ths  care  of  Xenopbilus.  Eumenea  took  up  his  poaticr 
the  caBtem  hai^  of  the  Paaitigria.  On  hia  arrival  at  Susa,  Autigi 
made  Selencoa  satrap  of  tbe  province  of  Susiana,  and  giving  him  a 
sufficient  army  to  bedege  the  citadel,  he  marched  againat  the  enemy. 
It  waa  in  the  heat  of  de  summer  (B.C.  317),  and  it  waa  not  without 
great  diffici^ty  that  he  reached  the  river  Capratsa,  the  modem  river 
of  DiEful,  a  westani  tributary  of  the  Fasitigris  (the  river  of  Shuater). 
Antigonna  sent  a  part  of  his  troops  across  tha  river,  and  Eumenea 
in  the  mean  tame  reorossed  tbe  Paaitigria,  and  dafeatod  that  part  of 
the  anny  of  Antigoniis  whioh  had  oroated  tha  Copratu.  Anbgonoa, 
who  waa  unable  to  atriat  hia  troopa  vrtiich  had  eiawed  the  Copistai^ 
withdrew  towuda  tlw  town  of  Badaca,  whiidi  Diodorua  plaoea  on  the 
£nl«iia  (tbe  modem  Shapnl),  when  tbe  army  rested  for  several  day^ 
and  then  marched  into  Medio,  through  tha  ooontry  of  the  CoseEsaoB, 
to  JDID  Pitlum.  This  march  of  nine  days  waa  tlirough  narrow  defiles 
hetwean  high  mountains,  in  whioh  the  troopa  were  oonstaatly  attacked 
by  the  native*  and  (offered  aevere  loaaee.  The  aoldiere  became  dis- 
heartaoed  and  disoontmted,  but  Antigonus  succeeded  in  inspiring 
tbem  wiUi  fteah  oonfldenoe,  and  on  their  arrival  in  Media  a  supply 
of  proriaiona  and  pay  restored  tbdr  courage  The  army  of  Antigonus 
reeeiTAd  alao  great  ranforoments  here.  Eumenea  in  the  meantime 
Durcbad  to  Penepolia,  where  Peuceatas  treated  the  army  with  the 
ntmoat  liberaliW.  Abont  tbe  antomn  (aa  SIT),  Antigonus  marched 
into  Peraia,  and  Bumenes  and  bis  alliee  set  out  to  meet  him.  The 
two  armtea  eoeamped  at  a  ^ort  diatonce  from  one  another.  Several 
days  paaaed  withont  any  thii^  decisive,  and  Enmenes  broke  up  In  the 
Dight  and  marched  towarda  Qabiene,  to  prevent  Antdgonos  joioing 
Seleuoua.  On  discovering  this  diversion,  Antigonus  hastened  in  pursuit 
at  the  enemy.  In  Qabtene  the  two  armiea  met,  and  a  great  battle 
waa  fought  which,  thongh  indecisive,  lasted  during  a  whue  day.  In 
the  Cirilowing  night  tbe  two  armiea  quietly  retreated.  Antigonna, 
although  hia  loaaes  ware  greater  than  those  of  Eumenes,  appeared 
maeter  of  the  field,  and  withdrew  to  the  district  of  Oadami  ' 
Media,  where  he  (bond  ample  provisiona  and  a  favourable  pli 
winter  qoartera.  Kumenea  took  up  hia  winter  qnarteis  in  Glabiene, 
bnt  bia  army  waa  diaperaed  over  the  whole  province,  and  the  soldiers 
abandoned  uamselvea  to  pleaaure.  Antigonna,  who  was  informed  of 
this,  thought  it  a  favourable  opportunity  for  eruahing  his  eoemiea. 
With  a  view  to  anrpnae  tiiem  be  l»oke  up  at  tiie  dose  of  Uie  year, 
and  Tiwn^inl  with  tbe  graateat  precautioa  through  tha  great  mU 
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desert  towards  Qablene.  But  Eumeuea  waa  infonned  of  his  move- 
ments, and  hastily  assembled  Ills  troops.  Antigonus  determined  to 
fight  a  deoiuve  battle  at  any  ooet.  The  elephaots  of  Eumenea,  while 
they  were  driven  to  hia  camp,  nearly  fell  into  the  hands  of  Antigonns. 
The  armiea  met  in  tbo  neighbourhood  of  Qsdamarta,  and  a  fierce 
battle  ensued.  Autigonua  had  a  decided  advaotage,  and  in  the  even- 
ing Eumenes  retreated  in  order  to  deliberate  on  his  future  operatioos. 
No  resolution  was  come  to,  and,  on  tbe  next  day  iB.0.  31S),  the  dis- 
contont«d  and  treacherous  Aigyrasptda  delivered  Bomanes  and  their 
own  oommaadera  into  the  hands  of  Antigonus,  who  pat  to  death 
Eamenes,  Antigenea,  and  saveral  other  men  of  diatinotion. 


Klver  Celn>  BrlHali  Huaeom. 
Antigonna,  who  had  now  the  whole  army  of  Enmenea  at  hli  com- 
mand, was  by  far  the  most  powerful  among  the  geuerala  of  Alexander. 
He  was  however  unwilling  to  share  his  booty  with  allies  whom  he 
treated  as  if  he  was  their  master.  Pithon,  diaeatJsSed  with  such 
oonduot  and  dreading  to  fall  into  a  state  of  complete  dependence, 
endeavoured  to  raise  the  troops  againat  Antigonus.  Antigonus  receiv- 
ing inteUigenoe  of  this,  contrived  to  eotice  Pithon  to  come  to  him, 
and  bad  him  sentenced  to  death  aa  a  traitor  by  a  court-martiaL 
Selauoua,  the  other  ally,  vrith  whom  Antigonna  purposely  sought  to 
quarrel  by  calling  him  to  account  for  his  administration,  dreaded  a 
conflict  with  his  powerful  and  crafly  rival,  and  fied  to  Ptolenueus  in 
Egypt.  Antigonus  now  distributed  the  satrapirs  of  Asia  acoording 
to  Ilia  own  pleasure,  and  laden  with  immensa  booty  returned  to 
IVestem  Asia.  His  power  induced  all  those  who  were  anxious  to 
maintain  themselves  in  indepeadence,  to  demand  of  him  the  recogni- 
tion of  their  rights  to  certam  provinces,  and  an  equal  division  of  the 
royal  treaaurea ;  bat  Antigonus  refused  all  negooiatione,  and  a  coalition 
was  formed  against  him  consisting  of  PtolemEcus,  3eteucus,  Lyaima- 
chuB,  Aaander,  and  Caaaander,  Yigoraas  preparations  were  made  to 
cruHh  him  by  tbe  miited  foraes  of  these  generals.  The  long  struggle 
b^an  in  B.a  SIS,  and  vaa  ctfriad  on  with  one  interruption,  with  ereat 
energy  and  varying  aueoesa,  partly  in  Syria  and  Pbisnicia,  psirtTy  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  partly  in  Greece^  Asaoder  was  defeated  and  capitu- 
lated in  B.a  SIS,  and  in  B.O.  311  a  general  peace  was  concluded  with 
C^asaoder,  Ptolemieus,  and  Lyslmachus,  according  to  which  Alexander 
JB^UB,  tor  whose  righta  Antigonus  pretended  to  have  fought,  waa 
recognised  as  king  of  tbe  whole  empire,  and  Cossander  as  his  chief- 
genial  in  Europe,  nntil  the  yonngkmg  should  be  of  age.  Lysimoobua 
received  the  command  in  Thrace,  Ftolemmus  in  Egypt  and  the  a4jain> 
ing  countries  of  Libya  and  Arabia,  and  Antigonus  had  all  Asia.  Tha 
Greek  towns  were  to  be  left  tne,  in  order  that  none  of  the  rulera 
might  posaeaa  them,  all  being  anxious  to  gain  posaeaaian  of  thent, 
Seleucoa,  who  ia  not  mentioned  in  this  peace,  bad  established  him- 
aelf  the  year  before  in  Eaateni  Asia,  and  it  was  probably  after  the 
oonclusioQ  of  the  peace,  that  Antigonus  made  war  upon  ma,  but  ha 
had  not  time  to  ataike  a  decisive  blow  ;  for  (h.0.  SID)  (resh  bostilitiea 
broke  ont  in  tbe  west  and  called  for  bis  presence  there.  Eostilitiea 
were  oommenoed  bj  PtolemEeus,  who  took  possession  of  several  Greek 
towns  in  Aaia  Minor  on  the  ground  that  they  were  atill  occupied  by 
garrisona  of  Antigonna  ootwltliatanding  tbe  peace  nUch  secuivd  their 
mdependence.  CassanderinducedPtolemffius,  theuephewof  Antigouu^ 
who  commanded  the  forces  on  the  Helleapont,  to  abandon  tbe  oanae 
of  his  uncle ;  Polysperohon  also  was  persuaded  by  Caaaander  to  revolt 
against  Antigonus  and  to  poison  Heniulee,  the  son  of  Alexander  ths 
Great  by  Barune,  who  had  been  sat  up  w  a  pretonder,  for  Alexander 
jSgoa  and  his  mother  Roiana  had  been  murdered  by  Cassander  soon 
after  the  peace.  Demetnua  and  Philip,  tho  sona  of  Antigomia,  soon 
recovered  those  parts  of  Asia  Minor  whioh  liad  been  taken  \>J  Ptolo- 
mseus.  PtolemEeus  had  for  some  time  entflrtuned  the  plan  of  manying 
Cleopatra,  the  eistor  of  Alexander  tbe  Greats  whioh  would  have  incniaaed 
hie  power  and  influence  ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  tha  marriage,  Anti- 
gonus, who  himself  had  at  one  time  wished  to  mairy  her,  caused  her 
to  be  put  to  death.  Ths  last  member  of  the  royal  family  being  thus 
got  rid  of,  the  bond  which  had  hitherto  unit«d  tbe  diatiacted  empire 
was  broken,  and  the  ambition  of  ths  generals  waa  now  ondisRuiaad. 
Greece  seemed  to  be  lost  to  Autigonua,  siaoe  Cassander  and  Ptolenueua 
had  got  poaaeeaion  of  it  But  Antigonus  detormined  to  aend  a  larga 
force  into  Qreeoe,  and  in  order  to  gain  the  good  will  of  tha  peoplay 
he  declared  his  intention  to  carry  into  effect  the  terms  of  the  peace 
of  tbe  year  B.O.  Sll,  and  to  restore  all  the  Oreek  towna  to  independ- 
ence. The  command  was  given  to  hia  son  Demetrina,  who  bad 
searoely  accompllabed  the  libeiatioD  of  Athens  and  Megoia  when  he 
'--"^  -'-by  his  fcther(B^3M)  and  ordered  to  take  p 
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of  tbe  iaiuid  of  Cyprui,  which  bad  Iwen  oocaptad  hj  PtoleniKDi.  Thff 
fleeU  of  Dumetriua  and  Ptolemiouii  met  oS  SkIudu,  in  Ci^prua,  kud  > 
gnat  battJB  krs  fought  in  which  Ptolemcens  wu  oompletely  defntad. 
After  (liii  Tictoij  ADtigoniu  unimed  tJis  title  of  kinir,  and  g»Te  the 
sune  title  ta  hie  only  eurviviDg  >oii  Demetrius.  Their  example  iru 
followed  bf  PtolamEBiu,  Soleuoos,  and  Lyiimaobui ;  but  Caauinder  did 
not  Ventura  to  do  the  aama,  apparentlj  from  fear  of  tJie  Maoedoniani. 
Elated  bj  hia  caoceM  la  CjprUA,  Antigonua  now  reaolved  to  craah 
Ptolemmue.  In  the  ;ear  al  the  victorjp  off  Salamia,  Antigoniia  marohed 
Into  Egypt  Bi  far  aa  the  Nile,  while  Demetrioi  wiled  with  hi*  Seet 
towarda  the  mouth  of  the  riTer.  But  the  undertaking  fuled.  The 
mtaeurea  of  PtolemKUi  rendered  it  impoeaible  for  Antigonos  to  croea 
the  liver  with  hia  tntDpa.  and  the  fleet  under  Demetriua  wai  ieattered 
byaitorm.  Antigoona  was  obliged  to  return  to  3;ri(L,  and  Ptolemeeua 
oeUbrated  a  victocy  which  he  had  won  without  atrikiag  a  blow.  la 
s.a  30G  Antigonui  direoted  hii  foroe*  against  the  island  of  Bhodea,  [ 
inut];  to  punish  the  islanders  foi  having  refused  to  join  him  in  the 
Egyptian  war,  and  partly  to  deitroy  their  commerce,  and  thai  in- 
directly to  Injure  Egypt.  The  Hhodiana  refused  to  submit  to  the 
hnmiliating  tarma  propoaed  by  Antdgonua,  and  Demetriua  laid  aiage  to 
the  town  of  Bhodea.  But  hia  military  akill  waa  iQefisotual  againit  the 
brave  defence  of  the  islandan,  and  when  at  last  the  Athenians  and 
.Xtoliana  petitioned  Antigonna  to  raise  the  siege  and  aend  more  force* 
to  Qreece,  where  Casaander  assumed  a  threatening  poaition,  Anlj- 
gODua  commanded  his  son  to  sail  to  Qreeee.  After  having  oonctoded  a 
peace  honauiable  and  favourable  to  tbe  Hhodiant  Id  B.a  SM,  Demettiua 
Baited  to  Greece,  and,  without  much  difficulty,  got  possession  of  the 
most  important  towns,  such  as  Athens,  Argos,  ^iTon,  and  Corinth 
'"  -     '    -w  .  .       • ' '  mself  prssped  sc 


[Dkuetbius.]    Cassander  soon  found  himself  prei 


id  so  hard,  that  he 
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formed  an  alliaace  with  Lyainiachos  in  Thrace,  whose  own  dominioo* 
were  exposed  to  danger  if  Macedonia  fell  into  the  hand*  of  Antigunu*, 
and  the  two  allies  sent  ambassadors  to  Selsucus  and  Ftolemmns.  These 
Itinga  had  learned  by  experience  to  view  Antigonns  as  their  most 
dangerous  enemy,  and  the  new  coalition  agwnat  him  waa  soon  formed, 
B.a  302.  Antigonua,  now  eighty  jean  ^  age,  determined  to  fight  a 
dedaive  battle  against  Lyaimaebus,  who  had  crossed  into  Aua  Minor, 
befora  Seleucus  could  arrive  from  Upper  Asia.  Bat  tiiis  plan  was 
frustrated,  and  the  whole  of  the  year  B.a  302  was  passed  in  inactivity. 
In  the  mean  time  Seleucus  joined  Lysimaohug,  and  Antigonns  waa 
obliged  to  call  his  son  Demetriua  from  Qreeee.  The  hostile  armies 
met  in  B.O.  301,  in  the  plains  of  Ipsns  in  Phrygi& .  The  aged  Anti- 
gonui^ who  had  always  gone  to  battie  with  great  oalmncoa,  entered 
on  the  decisive  oontnt  with  dark  forebodings.  The  great  battle  of 
Ipans  iraa  fought  in  the  summer  of  the  year  B.a.  SOI,  and  Aotigonna 
lost  hia  empire  and  bis  life.  Demetrius  fled  with  his  mother  Strato- 
nice,  and  the  dominions  of  Antigonus  were  divided  :  Seleucus  received 
the  countries  froip  the  ooast  of  Syria  to  the  Euphratea,  together  with 
prations  of  Fbrygia  and  Cappadooia,  and  Lyeioiaohiis  the  greater  part 
of  Ana  Ulnor. 

Antigonua  was  a  bold  and  suooeoful  soldier,  unprincipled  and  cruel 
when  he  had  an  object  to  accomplish.  But  he  was  not  one  of  tha 
worst  men  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Us  had  a  atrong  intolleot 
and  great  knowledge  of  men.  He  despised  flatleren,  and  be  waa  not 
dazsled  by  hia  extraordinary  success,  which  nearly  raised  him  to  the 
Bovsreignty  of  the  empire  of  Alexander  the  Qreat.  When  a  flatter- 
ing poet  once  called  lum  a  god  and  a  son  of  the  son,  he  replied,  "  My 
servant  knows  nothing  about  iL"  In  his  old  age  he  had  learned  that 
gttiUe  means  were  necessary  to  kssp  t«getiier  what  he  bad  aoqo^ed 
by  conquest. 

(Arrian,  Anabatit,  L  30;  Curtiiu,  iv.  1,  6,  v.  ^  x.  10;  Diodorus 
Siculua,  iviii.— XI.;  Plutarch,  £amena  and  Betatlrivt;  Humert, 
GttchicMt  der  tmrnslltlharen  Nachfolger  AUxamUri,  Leipiig,  ITST, 
five;  Drojsen,  Oetchidtte  der  Nmi/olger  AUxanden,  books  i. — iiL( 
Thirlwall,  Siitoru  of  Grttce,  voL  vii.  On  the  subject  of  the  oampaign 
of  Antigonua  and  Eumenes  in  Suaiatia,  and  the  identiflcation  of  £e 
rivers  of  SuaisJiB,  see  Major  HawUuson,  Xondon  At^./odriHi^  voLix.; 
and  Professor  Locg,  vol.  xiL) 

(fto^ropAical  JDtctioaar]/  of  the  Ui^vl  EnmaUdgt  SeeUty.) 

ANTI'GONUS  CABYSTIUS,  probably  a  native  of  Csrjslua  in 
Eubcea,  ia  the  reputed  author  of  a  work  entitled  a  'CoUedion  of 
Wonderful  Histories.'  Antigonus  is  generally  auppoaed  to  have  lived 
b  the  age  of  Ptolemmua  II.  of  Egypt.  Thia  colleotion,  which  on  the 
whole  ia  of  very  little  valae,  waa  last  edited  by  J.  Beckmann,  Leipzig, 
4to,  with  a  commeotary. 

ANTl'QONUS  DOSON  ('about  to  give')  so  named,  baoauas  hia 
promiaea  were  more  ready  than  his  performance,  ia  said  to  have  been 
the  son  of  a  Demetrius,  who  waa  tbe  aoa  of  Demetriua  Polioroetea, 
and  of  course  tbe  brother  of  Antigonus  aonates.  Being  appointed 
guardian  to  Philip,  tbe  inlant  ion  of  Demetrius  IL,  he  was  called  to, 
«r  usurped,  the  throne,  B.O.  22S  ;  but  he  acted  the  port  of  a  kind  of 
protector  to  Philip,  who  succeeded  hioi.  He  enlaiged  iJie  limita  of 
the  Macedonian  monarchy,  and  took  an  importunt  attare  in  the  aflairs 
of  Qreece,  for  the  most  part  in  conoert  with  Aratua  and  the  Achaan 
Uil^e.  He  dled_B.c.  221  (Feb.  220,  Ulintoo,  'Fasti  HeUenioi') 
regretted  by  the  bienda  of  Maoedonia,  and  leaving  a  birer  character 
than  belonged  to  moat  of  tiie  princes  of  that  age. 


ANTIOCHUS  n.  tie 

AHTI'Q0NU3  QOKATAS,  so  named  from  b^g  bom  at  Goni,  or 
Qonnoa  (Strab.  p.  iid),  ia  Tbessaly,  son  of  Dematriu*  Pottoroete^ 
After  the  death  of  hia  father  there  were  various  claimanta  to  tbt 
Mioedonian  throne,  which  was  finally  seized  by  Ftoli-nueu*  Oraunua, 
to  tbe  sxelusiou  of  Antigonus  (B.a  2S1).  Canunua  wai  alaia  in  b«ttle 
against  the  Gtiuls.  After  the  great  overthrow  of  the  barbarians  in 
Theasaly,  Antigonua  defeated  another  diviaioa  of  them  in  Hacedouia, 
and  soon  after  gained  poaaeaaion  of  his  fAteraal  kingdom  iB.c.  2T7), 
Id  iplte  of  the  opposition  of  Antioohus,  whose  sister  Piiila  ha  eooa 
after  married.  He  was  driven  out  of  Macedonia  by  the  celebrated 
I^rrhus,  kii^  of  Epirus,  B.a  272,  and  fled  into  Peloponnesus  where, 
like  bis  father,  be  poateesed  a  powerful  interest.  On  tbe  death  o( 
Pyrrbuabebre  Argo<,B.a.  27),  hateoovsrsd  Maoedonia,  but  was  again 
expelled  by  Alexander,  Bon  of  Pyrrbns,  and  reinstated  tn  hia  own  son 
Demetrina.  Daring  tiw  latter  part  of  bis  life  he  held  his  own  domi- 
nions in  psBoe ;  but  ha  was  continually  employed  in  extending  bii 
influence  in  Peloponnesus,  both  by  foroe  and  fraud,  and  was  trought 
into  frequent  ooUision  with  tbe  Aoluean  league.  He  died  b.c.  213,  or 
239  (Ctuitan,  'Fasti  HeUenioi'),  leaving  a  son,  Demetrins  IL,  who 
reigned  ten  yearB. 

AlfTI'NOUB,  a  native  of  Bithynia,  and  favourite  of  the  emperor 
Hadrian,  the  axtravaganae  of  whose  attachment  was  shown  by  the 
institution  of  divine  honours  to  Antinous  after  his  death.  Respecting 
the  cinnuuBtsiiaes  of  bis  death  there  are  many  stories,  but  it  seenis 
generally  agreed  that  hs  was  drowned  in  the  Nile  while  Eadrian  was 
hi  Sgrpt.  The  town  near  wbioh  he  died  was  rebuilt  by  the  emperor, 
and  callsd  Antinoe  or  Antinopolis,  instead  of  Beas,  its  former  aamCi 
Its  remuns  exist  under  the  name  of  Ensend.  A  new  Btor  was  said  to 
have  been  dlscovsred  in  the  heavens,  which  was  called  the  '  aonl  of 
Antinous.'  Oradea  were  ddivered  by  him,  which  must  be  taken  as 
forgeries  Invented  by  Hadrian  himselA  or  according  to  his  order. 
Among  the  remaining  treasures  of  ancient  sculpture,  the  stataea  ol 
Antinous,  neariy  as  nunerons  aa  those  of  the  Teuos,  and  very  similar 
to  each  odier,  ruk  among  tbe  most  beautiful.  That  origiaally  in  the  o(^ 
leetion  of  Cardinal  Alexander  K  \*^Ta,  the  most  perfect  perfaqi*  of  those 
exaeutsci  for  the  Boman  noblca,  for  tbe  purpose  of  paying  their  court 
to  the  emperor,  ia  a  standing  figure  in  marbls  The  head  looks  down- 
wards, with  a  melsnehely  expresuon,  which  they  all  bear;  the  biur 
in  all  of  tbam  1*  arranged  In  tbe  same  manner,  covering  the  farahead 
nearly  as  lew  as  the  syabrows.  Tbe  busts  of  Antiooua  am  also  very 
flns.  (Xipbilinus;  B^le,i>tcl  £M.,aiidthaauthoritieatherequoted; 
Winkdmann,  ii.  p.  461,  Ao.,  F^nch  trana) 

ANTI'OCHUS,  a  name  beat  known  ftam  Its  being  bone  by  many 
Syrian  monarch*  of  the  Selenddan  dynasty ;  but  otherwise  not 
uncommon  in  andent  histOTy. 

ANTI'OCHUS  L,  snmamed  Soter,  or  Pnearver,  waa  the  son  of 
Beleuou*  Nicator,  who,  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  raised  Syria  Into 
an  independent  kingdom.    [Ajuiookub.] 


Upon  the  murder  of  Seleuoii*,  while  engaged  tn  his  expedition  to 
subdue  Maoedonia,  B.a  280,  Antiochus  succeeded  to  the  thraoa  and 
reigned  ninstsen  yeara.  He  ;»vaecnted  bis  father's  claim  to  tbe  king- 
dom of  Macedonia  ag^nat  Antigonns  Qooatua,  son  of  Detnetria<v  and 
hia  own  brotbar-in-Uw ;  but  the  dispute  wss  aosommodated  by  a  mar- 
riage batween  Antigoans  and  niila,  daughter  of  Selencn*  and 
Stratonioe,  in  oonsideration  of  which  tbe  Macedcnian  prinoe  woe 
allowed  to  retain  the  peaosable  possession  of  his  Uinme.  Demetriua, 
the  mn  of  Antigonns,  also  married  Stratonio^  the  daughter  of 
Antioehus.  The  reign  of  Antioohus  is  diatinguiahed  by  hia  defeat  ot 
the  Qaul^  who  bad  aroeaed  into  Asia  and  obtaleed  a  aettlement  In  the 
province  named  after  them,  Qalatio.  He  waa  subsequently  engaged 
in  an  nnniooeacfdl  war  iritli  Emnenes,  king  of  Pergamue.  He  died 
B.0. 261. 
(Appian,  Syriaat ;  Justin,  book  ziviL ;  A<i«.  CkAr.  Hitl^  voL  viiL) 
ANTI'OCUUS  IL,  sumamed  Theoa,  or  Ood,  am  of  the  former, 
succeeded  to  tbe  throne  npon  liis  father's  death.  His  niga  Is  ehisfly 
memorsUe  for  the  revolt  of  the  Parthian^'  B.a  2S0,  nader  AtKce^ 
who  Bucoeeded  ultimately  In  expelling  the  Macedonians,  and  thna 
becaine  the  founder  of  the  formidable  Parthian  empire.  The  remote 
province  of  Bactria,  and  others  lying  eastwsrd  of  the  Tigris,  followed 
thia  example;  and  Antioehus,  apprsbenitve  of  the  flnal  loss  of  tbooa 
regions,  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Ptolemtsna  Philadelpbu% 
KC  2fi2,  by  which  he  agreed  to  rai  nJiate  bis  irife  Laodice,  and  to 


npon  bis  ebildien  bj  the  latter.    These  ci 


:«  fulfilled;  but 
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on  tli«  dokth  of  Ptolemsena,  two  jeirs  kfterward^  AnIJiHihna  restored 
Laodioe  to  her  ooDJug^l  tight*,  uid  in  letum  wu  poiioned  b;  her, 
B.a  2iT,  with  the  Tie*  of  Moiu^g  the  miKeMion  to  bar  eldest  aon, 
Seleumu  CeUituoua.  (S<iliIoiMr,  Rtnarkt  Dn  the  Reign  of  Antiochut  JI., 
Vniva-KiUtittoTiKhe  UAtrtUht,  &0.) 

ANTI'OCHDS  III,  auniamcd  the  Qreat,  wai  the  eon  of  Selenoiu 
CBllioiciu,  Bud  mooeedad  his  brother  Saleueni  Ceraanus,  B.O.  223. 
Antioohiu  owed  hii  nfeh  sod  hia  throne  to  the  honesty  of  hia  ooDsin- 
german  Acbania,  who,  Uionch  preBsed  bj  the  trmj  to  amuoe  the 
erown,  letMoed  it  nibjeet  to  ui«  legitimate  heir.  The  flrtt  care  of  the 
youDg  kio^  or  hit  adfitert,  wu  to  appoint  govemon  to  preaide  over 
the  aeTenl  diitriote  of  the  Syrian  empire,  which  during  praoeding 
reigna  had  loat  much  of  ite  original  greatneai.  The  kingdom  of  Fsr- 
nmna  had  eapeciall;  profited  b;  t£e  weabneea  of  the  Seleuddan 
dvtWitty ;  but  imder  the  able  management  of  Aohtens,  thoae  proTincea 
which  nad  been  wreatad  from  ihe  Sjriuu  were  recovered,  and  Attalna 


predeceaaor,  Ftolemaua  Baergetea.  Tij  the  adrioe  of  hi*  cooncil,  the 
young  monarch  turned  hia  anna  fint  agUtwt  Egypt.  Be  naiobed 
into  Cceleeyria,  and,  aMiatad  by  Uie  defection  of  Theodotai^  ^ 
governor  of  that  proiinoe,  gained  peeaaaaion  of  the  greater  part  of  it, 
including  the  oipftal,  Damaaoiia.  The  campaign  waa  tannlnatad  bj  ■ 
truce  for  four  montlu,  and  negocUtioD*  for  a  ttealnj  of  peace  were  act 
on  foot ;  bnt  the  tenoe  expired  before  anything  waa  agreed  to.  War 
waa  reaumed  B.a  218.  Atflnt  AnUo^oa  oarried  mil  before  him;  he 
penetrated  into  Phcanicia,  fonnng  the  paaaee  of  Mount  LibanuB; 
gained  poeaaeaion  of  Galilee,  and  anbdued  the  inhsritanoe  of  the  tribes 
beyond  Jordan.  Bnt  these  adrantagee  he  loat  in  the  following  year 
In  agT«atb«UlefonghtatBaphia,nearOaza,  in  which  he  waa  defeated 
with  great  akughter,  and  obUged  to  rebaat  to  Antloch  with  the  wreck 
of  hia  txtaj.  Cceleayria  and  Fileellne  returned  to  their  aBegianae  to 
Ptolemnua;  and  the  Syrian  kin^  preaaedattheaatnetimebyAehna^ 
was  compelled  to  ane  Air  peace  with  E^gypt,  which  he  obtained  on 
ooDdition  of  resigning  his  claim  to  the  contrated  proriuoefc  Being 
DOW  at  leiaore,  Anliochaa  tutned  his  whole  attention  to  the  deatrao- 
tion  of  AehNQs,  whom  he  orerpowared  and  put  to  death  :  by  this  aot 
the  prorincei  of  Aioa  Minor  were  again  annexed  to  the  Syrian  empire, 
B.0.213. 

Araaoea,  the  son  of  him  who  established  the  Parthian  empire,  had 
o*ermn  Media  while  Aniiochna  was  engaged  in  the  wan  gainst 
FtoIemBo*  and  Achnua.  He  waa  unable  to  withstand  the  attack  of 
Antiocbos  in  peiBOn,  and  wm  eoon  driven  oat  of  his  new  conqneat. 
nio  Syrian  monarch  in  Us  tnm  Invaded  ^vtbia,  and  after  several 
nmpugna  a  tna^  waa  oonohided,  by  whf<di  Ataaoei  iraa  left  In  qniat 
poeaeaaion  of  Hyrcanla,  on  condition  of  his  a^iiating  Antiodio*  to 
iMOver  tiie  raet  of  the  revdtad  provinooL  After  an  unmooeaaAil 
attempt  to  leoover  Bactria  from  Buthydemnt,  with  whom  he  at  laet 
oonclndad  a  treaty,  he  croaaad  the  monntalna  of  PsropamiBog  (alao 
called  OaooBsna)  into  India,  formed  a  treaty  of  alUanoe  with  the  king 
of  that  portion  of  the  eoontry,  and,  direoting  hia  march  homenard 
tikrough  tiie  provlnee*  of  Arachoda,  Drangiana,  and  Carmania,  inter- 
medial*  between  the  lodua  and  Pernio  re^atabllahed  the  supremacy  of 
Syria  in  tboaa  distant  ragiona.  He  returned  throof^  Peida  to  Antloch, 
having  been  enidoyed  for  aaven  yean  in  theae  eaatem  campaigna,  and 
earned  by  bis  anooeasas  the  moat  spedonselaim  to  the  title  of  Qreak 

PtolemMne  BpifJianea,  a  chQd  d!  five  yean  old,  auoceeded  to  the 
throne  of  Bgypt  {B.a  2011)  on  the  death  of  hia  &ther,  FtolemiBaa 
Pbilopator.  AnUochna  and  Philip,  king  of  Kaeedoni^  nnited  in  a 
dMign  to  expel  htm,  and  abare  the  Egyptian  domhuons  between 
tfaemaelvia.  AnUochua  regained  poaaeaiion  of  tbe  ptovlnoea  of  Pales- 
tine and  Ccdaayria  in  the  ooutse  ii  two  eampaigni,  and  open  entering 
Jems^am  (B.a.  ISS)  waa  raoelTed  by  the  Jewiah  people  with  great 
joy.  Antiochns  now  proposed  a  treaty  of  mBrriage  between  hia 
(iuf^ter  and  tbe  young  king  of  Egypt,  to  be  consummated  when  both 
came  of  age^  by  which  Cceleayria  and  Palestine  were  to  be  given  with 
the  prinoaaa  aa  a  dowry.  Having  thns  pnrobased  the  neutrality  of  hia 
mo«t  powerful  enemy,  he  proceeded  with  a  powerful  fleet  round  Asia 
Kinor.  He  orotaed  the  Helleapont,  and  took  poesealon  of  the 
Thr*«iaa  CherBonese  (B.a  196; ;  and  here  he  came  in  aontaet  for  the 
first  time  with  tbe  power  before  wbich  bis  own  waa  compelled  to 
retire.  The  Bomans  had  already  reduced  Macedonia  to  the  condition 
of  a  subject  kiugdom,  when  Anticchus  crossed  into  Eurepe,  and 
wrested  the  Cberaonese  ttara  the  im  paired  power  of  Philip.  Jsaloua 
of  this  new  interferer  in  tlie  aSkirs  of  Eurepe,  the  Romans  sent 
ambassadon  to  require  restitution,  not  only  of  all  that  Antiocbus  had 
taken  from  Philip,  but  of  all  that  he  had  talun  from  Ptolemnaa, 
wtoae  gnardlans,  soon  after  bis  aceesaion  to  the  tbrone,  had  placed 
him  nnder  the  wardship  of  the  Komana,  as  a  protection  against  the 
ambition  of  hia  Syrian  neighbour.  Antioohua  nplied  to  tboee  requi- 
sitions in  terms  as  haughty  as  thoae  in  which  they  wen  madu ;  and  it 
waa  srldeat  lliat  the  qoarrel  would  aoon  end  in  an  appeal  to  antu. 
(Polybina,  zriii.  U.) 
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In  the  following  yeor,  B.O.  195,  Hannibal,  driven  from  Carlhsge, 
name  to  Epheana  to  seek  the  protection  of  the  kiog  of  Syria,  and  hii 
repremntationa  induced  Antlochus  to  matoh  hii  strength  agaitist  the 
redoubted  power  of  Rome,  in  the  winter  of  B.O.  192  Antiochua  waa 
invited  by  the  ..Etoliana  to  pass  into  Greece.  He  orosaed  over  with  an 
army,  posted  himaelf  in  the  town  of  Uemetrios,  and  waa  choaeu  by 
the  .fitoliang  aa  their  commander-In-chiot  Antiochua  appeara  to  have 
managed  affairs  badly.  He  might  have  made  the  king  of  Macedon  hia 
friend  instead  of  his  enemy ;  and  after  his  capture  of  Eubtoa,  instead 
of  pushing  on  his  conqueata,  he  spent  his  tjme  at  Chaloii,  and  in 
negociating  with  the  petty  atates  around  him.  The  Roman  coaaul, 
AcQius  Glabrio,  with  Cato  for  his  legate,  now  advanced  agaiast  the 
Syrian  king,  who  made  a  atand  at  Tbermopylie,  but  was  utterly 
routed  and  compelled  to  retire  to  Asia,  b.o.  lei.  The  next  year 
L.  Comelitu  Sdpio  was  elected  coneul,  and  appointed  to  conduct 
the  Syrian  war;  and  hia  brother,  the  oelebratod  Afriramus,  served 
under  him  in  the  qusUty  of  lieutenant,  Antiochua  withdrew  hia 
foroas  from  Lyaimachia,  in  Thrace,  and  from  the  strong  cities  on  the 
Helleepont,  and  thoa  gave  the  Romans  free  access  into  Asia.  Yet 
they  had  no  sooner  croasod  the  Hellespont,  than,  atruok  with  terror, 
be  aent  ambaaaadora  to  endeavour  to  negodate  a  peace.  The  termi 
he  ofibted,  thou^  tolerably  hamiliating,  ware  not  such  aa  satiaEed 
the  ambitian  of  the  Romany  whose  oonditiona  Antiocbus  refused  to 
aooapt,  and,  oolleeting  his  whole  foro^  he  met  the  consul  Scipio 
(B.C.  190}  In  a  pitched  battle  near  Uagneaia  of  Sipylua,  in  which  he 
waa  defeated  intii  Immenae  alaoghter.  This  was  decisive;  he  retired 
hastHj  to  Syria,  and  again  sent  to  n^ociate  for  peaos,  which  ha 
obtained  on  terms  not  materially  harder  than  those  before  offered. 
He  waa  to  rerign  the  ptoviiioea  west  of  Mount  Taurus ;  to  pay  18,000 
Bubnc  talents  for  the  expenses  of  the  war;  to  deliver  up  to  the 
Romans  hia  elephants  and  ships  of  war  :  and  to  place  in  their  haoda 
Hannibal  and  other  foreignere  who  had  token  refuge  at  his  court 
Hannibal,  with  another,  preserved  Ma  jofety  by  timely  flight ;  the 
rest  ^ffere  delivered  up,  together  with  hostages  for  the  observaace  of 
tiie  treaty,  of  whom  Antioohos  Epiphane^  the  king's  younger  aon, 

In  collecting  meana  to  pay  the  heavy  burden  imposed  upon  him, 
Antiochua  waa  led  to  plunder  a  wealthy  temple  in  the  provinoe  of 
Elymais.  Indignant  at  the  aaorilega,  the  people  of  the  pboe  roie  in 
arms,  and  massacred  him  and  his  attendants  (B.a  1S7),  in  the  37th 
year  of  his  i«lgn  and  CSnd  of  his  age.  Antiochua  did  more  to  restore 
the  gieatnaa*  of  the  Syrian  kingdom  nnder  the  first  Seleucua  than  auy 
other  of  hia  dynasty ;  bnt  he  was  unfortunate  in  meeticg  the  fliet 
ahock  of  that  iron  power  before  which  all  the  great  monarchies  of  the 
knoim  world  wen  destined  to  faU. 

(Polybius,  lib.  C&o.;  Appian,  Ssnaea:  Liv„  lib.  80,  ST;  Halefgh, 
HitL  of  WoHd  ;  Ana.  Univ.  Hit!.,  vol  viR) 

ANTI'OCHUS  IV.,  aumamed  Epiphanea,  or  IHnstricus,  the  second 
aon  of  Antioohus  the  Great,  succeeded  his  elder  brother,  Seleucos 
Fhilopstor  (b.0.  17fi  or  ITS).  Antiochua  was,  at  the  time  of  his 
breUier'a  death,  on  hia  wsy  from  Borne,  where  he  hod  been  detained 
aaahortaga, 
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The  first  events  of  bia  reign  which  require  notice,  are  his  hostilities 
with  Egjpt,  which  then  reoloimed  the  provinces  of  Palestine  and 
Ccelesyria,  wrested  from  her  by  Antiochua  the  Oreat.  In  tbe  first 
campaign  (B.a  171),  he  routed  the  Egyptians  between  Mount  Casiua 
snd  Peluaium,  and  fortified  the  frontiera  of  Faleetine  i^>inat  further 
aggression,  fri  the  next  year  he  overran  all  Egypt,  exoept  the  Strang 
C1I7  of  Alexandria,  and  gained  poesesaion  of  the  person  of  Ptolemnus 
Ftulometor,  the  young  lung.  In  the  some  year  he  sacked  Jerusalem, 
and  profkned  and  plundered  the  temple,  aa  related  In  Maocabees  Lai, 
and  ii.  0.  ! ;  alter  which  be  appointed  Philip  the  Phrygian  governor 
of  Judiea.  After  the  capture  of  the  reigoing  prince,  the  Alexandrians 
having  raised  Ftolomteua  Euergetes,  commonly  o^ed  Fhyscon,  hia 
brother,  to  the  throne,  Antiochua,  under  pretence  i)f  restoring  the 
kingdom  to  Ptolemeaua  Philometcr,  renewed  the  war  (0.0.  1S6), 
defeated  the  Egyptiana,  and  laid  aiege  to  Alexandria.  Being  unable 
to  reduce  that  city,  be  left  Phllometor  as  the  nominal  king  of  the 
oonntry,  but  the  rival  brotbeis,  seehtg  through  his  ambitious  deaigns, 
agreed  to  hold  the  kingdom  in  common,  and  Egypt  waa  restored  for  a 
time  to  Its  former  tranquUIity.  Hennpon  Antiochus  ondertock  a 
fourth  expedition  (B.a  188),  entered  and  subdnad  Egypt,  and  waa  on 
tbe  point  of  Iqlng  siege  to  Alexandriis  wben  h»  was'met  by  ambaa- 
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trndon  from  Rome,  who  peremptorily  required  him  to  depart  from 
Egypt,  and  the  imperious  mandate  was  obeyed.  Returning  through 
Palestine  in  the  same  year,  he  vented  his  spleen  by  ordering-  that 
great  persecution  of  the  Jews  related  in  the  seoond  book  of  Maoca- 
bees.  The  steady  and  suocesaful  resistance  of  that  high^irited  people 
drained  Syria  of  army  after  army;  and  tha  difficulties  of  the  king 
were  increased  by  revolts  in  Armenia  and  Persia.  DiTiding  hia  dis- 
posable force  into  two  parts,  he  sent  one  under  the  command  of  Lysias 
mto  Judsea;  and  led  the  other  himself  into  the  revolted  provinces, 
which  he  soon  brought  back  to  their  all^iance.  While  thus  employed, 
he  received  tidings  of  the  total  defeat  of  his  armies  in  JudasL  Trans- 
ported with  passion,  he  hastened  towards  Antiocb,  when  he  was  seised 
with  violent  internal  pains,  and  he  died  at  a  town  called  Tabn,  &a 
165,  in  dreadful  agony  hoih  of  body  and  mind.  He  was  a  prince  of 
dissolute  and  undignified  character,  as  well  as  stained  with  the  darker 
vice  of  cruelty ;  he  received  from  his  subjects  the  nickname  of  Epi- 
manes,  or  the  Madman,  in  parody  of  his  assumed  title  of  Eplphanes^ 
or  Illustrious.    (Livy,  zliL,^;  Polybius.) 

ANTIOCHUS  v.,  sumamed  Eupator,  or  well-fSKthered,  son  of  A. 
Epiphanes,  was  a  child  nine  years  old  when  he  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  under  the  guardianship  of  Lysiaa  After  a  nominal  reign  of 
nearly  two  years  ne  was  dethroned,  and  put  to  death  by  his  cousin- 
german,  Demetrius  Soter,  son  of  Seleuous  Philopator,  who  succeeded 
to  the  crown  in  B.a  162. 

ANTIOCHUS  YL,  the  son  of  Alexander  Balas,  who  was  raised  up 
by  piodotufl^  sumamed  Tryphon,  as  a  stalking  horsey  by  the  help  of 
which  he  might  displace  Nicator,  and  make  fajs  own  way  to  empire. 
The  young  pretender  was  at  this  time  but  seven  vears  old ;  but  he 
was  readily  raised  to  the  throne,  for  the  excesses  of  the  reigning  prince 
had  alienated  his  subjects.  After  a  nominal  reign  of  two  years  he 
was  put  to  death  by  Tiyphon,  who  assumed  the  crown.    (b.o.  144-2.) 

ANTIOCHUS  Vll.,  sumamed  Sidetee,  was  a  younger  son  of  I>eme- 
trius  Soter,  and  brother  of  Demetrius  Nicator.  After  the  latter  was 
expelled  by  Antiochus  YL,  A.  Sidetes  married  his  wife^  Cleopatn» 
laid  claim  to  Syria,  and  expelled  Tiyphon  (aa  188),  who  had  held  it 
since  the  murder  of  Antiochus  YL  His  reign  was  comparatively 
prosperous  and  tranquil  He  reduced  many  cities^  which  had  taken 
advantage  of  the  dvU  wars  to  assume  independence,  and  among  them 
Jerusalem  (B.a  184).  He  defeated  Phraates,  king  of  Parthia,  in  three 
battles,  and  recovered  all  which  had  been  wrested  from  Syria,  except 
the  province  of  Parthia ;  but  his  life  and  reign  were  brought  to  an 
untimely  close  in  a  sudden  onset  made  by  the  enemy  upon  his  winter 
quartets.  He  perished,  B.o.  129  or  128,  leaving  a  fairer  character  for 
justice,  generosity,  and  bravery,  than  belongs  to  moat  of  the  princes 
of  this  most  profligate  age. 

ANTIOCHUS  YUL,  sumamed  Giypua.  After  the  death  of  A. 
Sidetes,  Syria  was  asain  distracted  by  civil  wars.  Demetrius  Nicator 
escaped  from  Parthia,  and  resumed  the  crown;  but  he  was  soon 
dethroned  b^  Alexander  Zebinas.  deopatra,  the  wife  succeasively  of 
Balas,  D.  Nicator,  and  A.  Sidetes,  retained  possession,  however,  of  a 
portion  of  Syria ;  and  Seleucus,  her  son  by  D.  Nicator,  regained  some 
districts  contiguous  to  those  held  by  his  mother,  and  proclaimed  him- 
self King  of  Syris.  This  raised  her  jealousy,  and  she  murdered  him 
with  her  own  hand ;  then  she  recalled  from  Athens,  her  son  Antio- 
chus Qrypus  (named  also  Philometor,  and,  on  his  medals,  Epiphanes), 
B.0. 125.  Oiypus  soon  expelled  Alexander  Zebmaa.  Cleopatra  then 
became  jealous  of  him  also ;  and  perished,  being  compelled  to  drink  a 
poisoned  draught,  which  she  herself  had  offered  to  her  son.  Grypus 
then  reigned  in  peace  for  eight  years;  at  the  end  of  which  a  fresh 
oompetitorfn' the  throne  started  up  in  the  person  of  his  half-brotiier. 

ANTIOCHUS  IX.,  sumamed  C^zicenus,  trom  being  educated  at 
Qyaicus,  the  son  of  Cleopatra  by  A.  Sidetes.  After  a  sharp  contest 
the  brothers  agreed  to  divide  the  empire,  B.a  118  or  112 :  A.  Cyzice- 
nus  occupied  Coeletyria  and  Palestine ;  A.  Qrypus,  the  rest  of  the 
empirsu  Gxypus  was  assassinated,  B.a  96.  A.  Cyaicenus  was  defeated 
and  slain  by  Seleucus,  the  son  and  successor  of  A.  Gxypus,  B.a  95. 
Seleucus  perished  after  a  reign  of  seven  months. 

ANTIOCHUS  X.,  sumamed  Eusebea  the  Pious,  son  of  A.  Cymoenus, 
proclaimed  himself  King  of  Syria  upon  his  father^a  death.  For  a 
time  he  disputed  the  throne  with  his  cousins,  Philip  and  Demetrius 
Euksros,  sons  of  A.  Grypus :  but  (B.a  88)  he  was  compelled  to  fly 
into  Parthia.  He  retumed  (&c.  86),  Euksoros  being  dead  or  baniahed : 
and  while  he  was  engaged  in  war  with  Philip,  anouier  Antiochus,  sur- 
named  Dionyaius,  full  brother  to  Philip,  seized  upon  Coelesyria.  The 
latter  was  soon  slain  in  a  war  against  the  Arabians.  After  a  brief 
period,  the  Syrians,  wearied  by  the  desolating  feuds  of  the  Seleucidan 
princes,  invited  Tigranes,  kiog  of  Armenia,  to  take  possession  of  the 
country.  Eusebes  then  fled  into  Cilioia  (B.a  88),  and  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  obscurity.  The  events  of  this  reign  are  veiy 
confused. 

ANTIOCHUS  XI.,  sumamed  Asiaticus,  was  the  son  of  A.  Eusebes. 
Tigranes  being  obliged  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  Syria  to  make 
head  against  the  Romans^  A.  Asiaticus  gained  possession  of  part  of 
the  kingdom,  &a  69.  He  retained  it  for  four  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  Syria  was  reduced  by  Pompeius  to  the  condition  of  a  Roman 
province,  b.o.  65.  In  Antiochus  AsiatiouB,  the  Selenddan  dynasty 
ended,  having  ruled  Syria  for  247  years,  reckoning  from  the  time 
when  Seleucus  Nicator  b^gan  his  xeign  in  B,a  812,    (For  the  chro- 


nology of  the  Syrian  kings  the  reader  should  consult  Clinton's  '  Fasti 
Hellenict') 
ANTI'OCHUS  OF  COMMAGENE.  [CoMUAaEKi.] 
ANTITATER,  Regent  of  Macedonia.  He  was  a  son  of  lolaua,  and 
a  man  of  great  tdentk  In  his  early  yean  he  had  the  advantage  of  the 
instraotion  of  Aristotle.  The  prudence  which  he  displayed  in  all 
his  conduct,  and  his  attachment  to  the  royal  house  of  Macedonia, 
gained  him  the  favour  of  Philip  IL,  who  made  Antipater  Ms  friend, 
general,  and  minister.  The  king's  confidence  in  him  appears  from  an 
anecdote^  according  to  which  Pmlip  one  day  after  getting  up  rather 
late,  said,  **  I  have  slept  soundly,  but  Antipater  was  awake."  After 
the  battle  of  Chnronea,  in  B.a  888,  Antipater  and  Alexander  the  son 
of  Philip,  were  sent  to  convey  to  Athens  the  bones  of  those  Athenians 
who  had  fallen  in  the  battle,  and  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  friendship 
and  alliance  with  the  Athenians.  Alexander  had  the  same  eateem  for 
Antipater  aa  his  father,  and  when  the  voung  king  was  preparing  for 
his  Asiatic  expedition,  Antipater,  with  other  men  of  influence,  en- 
treated him  to  many,  and  give  a  successor  to  the  throne  of  Mace- 
donia, before  embarking  in  his  great  undertaking.  The  advice  was 
diuegarded,  but  on  setting  out  Alexander  appointed  Antipater  regent 
of  Macedonia,  and  placed  at  his  dispossl  an  army  of  12,000  foot,  and 
1500  horse  for  the  protection  of  the  kingdonu  In  aa  881,  Antipater 
waa  engaged  in  a  war  with  some  rebeUiouB  tribes  of  Thrace  under 
Memnon,  which  Uie  Spartans  considered  a  favourable  opportunity  for 
recovering  their  supremacy  in  Greece^  and  accordingly  Sparta,  under 
her  kiog^  Agis  III.,  and  her  Peloponnesian  allies,  rose  against  Mace- 
donia. Antipater  settled  the  affairs  in  Thrace  as  speedily  as  possible 
by  a  peace,  and  hastened  to  the  Peloponnesus.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Megalopolis  in  Arcadia  he  gained  a  complete  victoiy  over  the 
GreeksL  Agis  fell  in  battle,  and  the  Greeks  were  compelled  to  keep 
quiets  [Aqd  IIL]  The  position  of  Antipater  as  regent  of  Macedonia 
was  difficult,  on  aooount  of  the  arrogance^  the  perpetual  interference^ 
and  the  petty  jealousies  of  Queen  Olympiss,  the  mother  of  Alexander. 
Each  dton  complained  of  the  other  by  letters  and  messengers  to 
Alexander.  Whether  it  was  that  the  accusations  of  Olympias  or 
Antipatw^s  own  conduct  raised  suspicions  in  the  king's  mind,  or  that 
Alexander  merely  intended  to  put  an  end  to  these  quarrels  by  re* 
moving  tfie  regent,  in  the  year  B.0. 828,  when  Alexander  was  at  Babylon, 
he  sent  orders  to  Antipater  to  bring  recruits  to  Asia,  and  appointed 
Graterus  to  lead  back  we  Maoedonian  veterans,  and  succeed  Antipater 
as  regent  of  Macedonia.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Antipater*s  own 
conduct  may  have  afforded  grounds  for  suspicion,  as  it  cannot  be 
supposed  tiiat  he  was  indifferent  to  the  execution  of  his  son-in-law, 
Alexander,  son  of  Aeropus.  But  before  Alexander^a  orders  were 
carried  into  efifoot»  he  died  at  Babylon  in  B.a  823.  There  is  a  tra- 
dition that  Antipater  was  implicated  in  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  it  is  said  that  Aristotle,  who  was  hurt  by  the  king's 
conduct  towards  him,  induced  Antipater  to  administer  poison  to 
Alexander  at  Babylon,  through  his  son  lollaa,  who  was  the  kmg*s  cup- 
bearer. But  this  report  m  contradicted  by  the  best  authorities,  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  it  arose  several  years  after  the  death  of 
Alexander  through  the  slander  of  Olympias^  the  implacablo  enemy  of 
Antipater  and  his  family. 

In  the  division  of  the  empire  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  it  was 
agreed  that  Antipater,  in  conjunction  with  Craterus,  should  have  the 
government  of  the  European  parts,  with  the  exception  of  Thrace^ 
which  was  given  to  Lysimachus  as  a  separate  satrapy.  The  arrival  of 
the  news  of  Alexander  a  death  had  encouraged  the  Greeks  once  more 
to  take  up  arms  to  recover  their  independence,  and  Antipater  had 
now  to  carry  on  a  war  against  a  powernil  confederacy  of  the  Greeks, 
which  was  headed  by  the  Athenians  and  d£tolians.  The  war  which 
broke  out  is  called  the  Tiunian  war,  from  the  town  of  Lamia  in  Thea- 
saly.  The  command  of  the  army  of  the  confederates  was  given  to 
Leosthenes  of  Athens,  Near  Thermopylae  he  defeated  the  Macedo- 
nians, and  Antipater  was  obliged  to  throw  ^limaelf  into  the  town  of 
Lamia.  The  town  was  besieged,  and  its  surrender  was  daily  expected. 
But  the  death  of  Leosthenes,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  JBtolians^ 
gave  a  favourable  turn  to  the  war  for  Antipater,  who  maintained  him- 
self in  Lamia  until  Leonnatus  came  with  an  army  to  his  relief.  The 
Gre^LS  now  raised  the  siege,  turned  against  Leonnatus,  and  an  engage- 
ment with  him  ensued,  in  which  he  was  defeated  and  killed.  Bat 
discord  among  the  Greeks  prevented  their  following  up  this  victory, 
and  Antipater  was  enabled  to  join  the  remainder  of  the  defeated  army. 
He  now  withdrew  beyond  the  river  Peneus,  where  he  was  joined  by 
Craterus.  His  forces  became  thus  superior  to  those  of  the  Greeks 
whose  diranion,  though  the  battle  of  Cnnon,  which  was  now  fought, 
was  scarcely  decisive  on  either  ude,  destroyed  all  their  hopes.  Tha 
moderation  with  which  Antipater  used  his  victory  induced  the  Greeks^ 
with  the  exception  of  the  ^tolians,  to  submit  again  to  Macedonia. 
The  confederacy  was  dissolved  B.a  822,  as  Antipater  refused  to  treat 
with  it^  and  each  separate  state  had  to  implore  his  men^.  The 
Athenians  obtained  the  alliance  of  the  Maoedomans  only  on  the  hard 
conditions'  of  surrendering  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection,  and  among 
them  Demosthenes,  who  however  made  his  escape^  recalling  the  exilea 
of  the  Maoedonian  party,  and  paying  a  heavy  contribution  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  war.  In  addition  to  all  Urn,  the  democratical 
constitution  of  Athens  was  abolished,  an  oligarchy,  headed  by  tiia 
faithful  partisans  of  the  Macedonian^,  was  established,  and  a  M«oo* 
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donian  ganruon  took  pooeesion  of  Munychia.  The  ^tolians  had 
retreated  to  tiieir  mountains  to  wait  for  a  favoarable  opportunity  for 
renewing  the  oontest 

After  the  oloee  of  the  Tiamlan  war,  Antipater  gave  his  daughter 
PhUa  in  mairiage  to  CrateruB,  in  order  to  unite  the  iuterestB  of  his 
eolleegue  with  hia  own.  Tlie  two  regenta  iuTaded  JStolia,  B.a  822, 
but  they  had  aoaroely  entered  the  enemy's  country,  when  Antigonua 
informed  them  that  Perdiccae,  the  supreme  regent  of  the  Maoedonian 
empire^  entertained  the  plan  of  making  himself  master  of  the  empire 
by  marrying  Cleopatra,  the  sister  of  Alexander,  crushing  all  the  other 
satraps,  and  divorcing  Nicna,  the  daughter  of  Antipater,  whom  he 
had  married  only  a  short  time  before.  This  intelligence  induced 
Antipater  to  oondude  peace  with  the  JBtolians  on  terms  favourable 
to  them,  and  to  direct  all  his  dforts  sgainst  Perdicoaa.  Antipater  and 
Craterua  immediately  prepared  to  march  into  Asia,  and  entered  into  an 
allianoe  with  PtolemsBUS  of  Egypt,  whom  Perdiecas  intended  to  attack 
first  In  the  spring  of  B.a  821<the  two  regents  of  Macedonia  crossed 
the  Hellespont  Eumenes,  the  fiiend  ci  Perdiecas,  had  received 
ordera  to  oppose  them,  for  Perdiecas  was  slready  on  his  march  to 
E^gypt  Neoptolemus,  an  officer  who  had  deserted  from  Eumenes, 
assured  the  invaders  that  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  defeat 
Eumenes;  and  trusting  to  this  Antipater  divided  the  Ifacedonian 
forces,  and  giving  the  command  against  Eumenes  to  Craterus,  he  him- 
■elf  marohM  through  Cilioia  towards  Egypt  While  Antipater  was 
in  Syria  he  received  iutelligettce  of  Perdiecas  being  murdered  by  his 
own  troops,  and  that  Pithon  and  Arrhidaus  had  been  appointed  to 
the  supreme  regency  in  hia  stead.  Near  the  town  of  Triparadisusi, 
Antipater  joined  toe  army  of  Perdiecas,  which  wan  returning  from 
Egypt,  and  as  tJie  two  supreme  regents  were  unable  to  contend  against 
the  perpetual  interference  of  Queen  Eurydice,  who,  together  with  her 
husband,  Philip  Arrhid«ufl^  and  the  young  king  Alexander  i&gus,  was 
still  with  the  army  in  Asia,  they  resigned  tiieir  office,  which  was 
conferred  upon  Antipater.  Immediately  after,  Antipater  had  to  put 
down  a  mutiny  of  the  army,  which  Eutydioe  endeavoured  to  turn  to 
her  own  advantage  and  against  Antipater.  WhUe  at  Triparadisus  the 
regent  made  several  new  regpilations  respecting  the  satrapies  which 
had  become  vacant  by  tha  recent  occurrences ;  he  left  Antigonus  to 
proaecuta  the  war  against  Eumenes  and  the  other  partisans  of  Perdio- 
cas,  and  returned  to  Macedonia  in  &a  821,  t(^;ether  with  Philip 
AxrhidseoB  and  Alexander  JBgaa,  He  arrived  in  Macedonia  about  the 
spring  ot  ikO.  320,  and  the  peace  which  had  been  disturbed  during  his 
absence  by  the  iBtolians  had  already  been  re-established  by  his  gene- 
rals. Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  was  seized  by  an  illness  which  ter- 
minated his  Ufe,  early  in  the  year  B,a  819,  During  his  illness  the 
Athenian  orator  Demades  came  to  him  as  ambassador  from  Athens^ 
to  petition  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  Macedonian  garrison  from 
Munychia,  and  Antipater  had  him  put  to  death  on  the  ground  of 
having  kept  up  a  treacherous  correspondence  with  Perdiecas.  [Ds- 
XADia.]  In  IlIs  last  days  Antipater  appointed  Polysperchon  his 
sQooeseor  in  the  regency  of  the  Macedonian  empire :  to  his  son  Cas- 
saader  he  gave  only  the  office  of  chiliarch.  This  slight  to  his  own 
son  may  be  accounted  for  in  various  ways.  It  may  be  that  Antipater 
acted  in  this  manner  out  of  consideration  for  the  interests  of  the  royal 
iiunily  of  Mscedonia,  which  Cassander  hated,  or  that  he  foresaw  the 
tronblea  that  would  arise  between  Cassander  and  the  Macedonians. 
TbB  haughty  and  intractable  character  of  Cassander  was  well  known 
to  the  ]£tcedonianB,  and  he  was  much  disliked  by  them. 

(Flathe,  OetckUAU  Maeedonieni,  i ;  Droysen,  Oetchi^te  AUxanden 
d€$  Ohroeten,  and  Cfeaehi^ie  der  Nichfolger  AUxanden ;  Thirlwall, 
Hitiwry  of  Oreeee,  viL ;  which  works  contain  the  references  to  all  the 
ancient  anthorities.) 

AKTITATEB,  son  of  Antipas,  the  governor  of  IdumsBa,  was  him- 
self «  native  and  governor  of  that  province  during  the  high-priest- 
hood of  Alexander  Jannceus.  After  that  prince's  death,  his  sons, 
Hyrcanua  and  Azistobulus,  disputed  the  succession.  Antipater  was  a 
sealona  partisan  of  the  former,  who,  after  a  bloody  contesty  was 
established  in  the  high-priesthood  by  Pompeius  the  Great  This 
fisvoorable  issue  was  very  mainly  owing  to  the  prudent  management 
of  the  Idumssan,  and  he  was  rewarded  by  the  confidence  of  his  weak 
master  under  whose  name  he  ruled  in  Judsoa.  When  Ca>8ar,  during 
the  celebrated  aiege  of  Alexandria,  was  himself  besieged  in  his  camp 
by  the  inhabitants  of  that  dty,  Antipater  came  to  his  help,  and 
found  opportunity  to  perform  good  service,  and  signalise  his  own 
courage.  Cnsar  in  return  obtained  for  him  the  citizenship  of  Home, 
and  appointed  him  to  the  administration  of  Judsa,  which  enjoyed 
tranquillity  and  prospered  under  his  care.  He  was  poisoned  by  a  Jew 
named  Malchus^  B.a  49,  through  jealousy  of  his  influence  with  Hyr- 
eanns.  The  guilt  of  the  crime  was  heightened  by  the  ingratitude  of 
the  nanrderer,  who  had  been  indebted  for  his  life  to  the  man  whom 
be  poisoned,  and  had  received  other  benefits  at  his  hands.  Antipater 
left  four  sons,  of  whom  two  are  known  in  history — Phasael,  governor 
of  Jerusalem,  and  the  infamous  Herod,  king  of  &e  Jews. 

These  are  the  two  most  remarkable  persons  bearing  the  name  of 
Aotipater;  but  it  is  one  of  common  occurrence  in  ancient  history. 

ANTITATER,  L.  COELIUS^  a  Boman  historian  of  the  Second 
Piin&o  War.    rCoEUU&l 

ANTITHlLUS^  a  celebrated  Greek  pamter,  who  lived  in  Egypt  in 
the  tisae  of  Ftolem«BUs  Pbilopator,  at  the  dote  of  the  Srd  centmcy  &a 


He  is  praisud  by  Quintiliau  for  the  facility  with  which  he  painted, 
and  Pliny  mentions  several  of  his  works,  in  various  styles.  Antiphilus 
was  the  inventor  of  a  kind  of  caricatures  called  '  QryllL'  They  were 
a  species  of  grotesque  monsters,  part  man  and  part  animal  or  bird,  of 
which  the  Qreeks  and  Romans  appear  to  have  been  fond.  Antiphilus 
therefore  added  variety  of  style  to  facility  of  execution.  He  was  a 
native  of  Egypt,  and  his  time  is  fixed  by  a  circumstance  connected 
with  him,  mentioned  by  Lucian  in  his  '  Treatise  against  Calumny.' 

ANTIPHON,  the  son  of  Sophilus,  is  called  the  oldest  of  the  ten 
Attic  orators.  He  was  bom  at  Athens  about  B.a  479,  and  belonged 
to  the  demuB  of  Rhamnus  in  Attica,  whence  he  is  called  Rhamnusius. 
He  had  a  school  of  rhetoric  at  Athens,  and  among  his  pupils  was  the 
historian  Thucydides,  whom  some  careless  Greek  compilers  have  made 
the  master  of  Antiphon  When  Quintiliau  (*  Instit  Orator.,'  lit  1.)  says 
that  Antiphon  was  the  first  who  wrote  orations,  he  must  be  understood 
to  mean  the  first  who  wrote  speeches  to  be  delivered  in  the  courts  of 
justice,  for  Goigias  had  preceded  him  in  the  composition  and  publica- 
tion of  other  kinds  of  oration&  In  the  uncritical  life  of  Antiphon, 
attributed  to  Plutarch,  the  events  of  his  public  Ufe  are  vaguely 
recorded.  He  is  said  to  have  done  good  service  in  tha  Peloponnesiau 
war,  to  have  gained  many  victories,  which  however  are  not  mentioned 
by  Thucydides,  and  to  have  brought  over  many  states  to  the  alliance 
of  Athens.  Diodorus  mentions  Antiphon  as  archon  eponymus  in  the 
year  B.0. 418 ;  but  thief  may  either  be  Antiphon  of  Rhamnus  or  another 
of  the  name.  The  statement  of  Thucydides  rather  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Antiphon  took  no  active  piurt  in  public  affairs,  though  he 
was  a  busy  manager  behind  the  scenes.  Hie  chief  event  of  his  life 
was  the  overthrow  of  the  Athenian  democratioal  constitution  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Council  of  the  Four  Hundred  (b.o.  411),  the 
planning  and  execution  of  which  revolution  Thucydides  attributes 
solely  to  Antiphon,  who  employed  Pisander  and  others  as  his  agents. 
Antiphon,  Phrynichus,  and  Theramenea  were  among  the  Four  Hundred. 
But  dissension  soon  arose  in  the  new  council.  Theramenes  and  his 
party  wished  to  recal  Alcibiades  from  exile,  a  measure  which  Antiphon 
and  his  friends  opposed,  foreseeing  that  the  consequence  of  the  return 
of  Alcibiadea  in  the  present  state  of  affiurs  would  be  the  restoration 
of  the  old  constitution.  To  strengthen  themselves  at  home,  Antiphon, 
Phrynichus  and  ten  others,  went  on  an  embassy  to  Sparta,  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  making  ueace  with  the  Liacedasmonians  on  any  terms  that  they 
could,  and  at  tJie  same  time  they  provided  for  l£e  fortification  of 
Eetioneia,  a  projecting  point  of  land  which  commanded  the  entrance 
to  the  Pirteus^  with  the  view  of  securing  a  landing-place  for  the 
Lacedemonian  forces,  as  Theramenes  and  his  partisans  said.  The 
embassy  failed,  Phrynichus  was  assassinated  soon  after  his  return,  in 
open  day-light^  the  government  of  the  Four  Hundred  overthrown  after 
a  abort  duration  of  four  months,  and  Alcibiades  was  recalled  to  Atiiens 
(b.o.  411).  In  the  same  year  Antiphon  and  Archeptolemus  were  brought 
to  trial  on  the  charge  of  high  treason.  Antiphon,  says  Thucydides,  made 
an  admirable  defence.  Thucydides  does  not  mention  the  result  of  the 
trial,  but  we  learn  from  the  authority  of  the  rhetorician  CseciUua,  who 
is  quoted  by  the  Pseudo-Plutarch,  that  Antiphon  was  condemned  and 
elecuted,  his  property  was  confiscated,  his  house  levelled  to  the  ground, 
and  the  site  was  marked  out  by  boundary  stones,  on  which  was  in- 
scribed Antiphon  the  Traitor.  All  his  descendants,  both  legitimate 
and  illegitimate,  were  declared  incapable  of  dvil  rights.  This  sen- 
tence, which  was  engraved  on  a  bronse  tablet^  is  preserved  in  aa 
extract  from  Ceecilius  in  the  Pseudo-Plutarch.  Cscuius  was  a  ooi»- 
temporaiy  of  Cicero.  Thucydides  (viiL  60)  says  that  Antiphon  was 
inferior  in  rirtue  to  none  of  his  contemporaries;  that  he  was  equally 
distinguished  by  wisdom  in  counsel  and  by  eloquence.  Sixty  of  his 
orations  were  known  to  Csecilius  and  others,  but  twenty-four  of  them 
C^ilius  considered  to  be  spurious.  Only  fifteen  orations  are  now 
extant,  three  of  which  relate  to  real  cases.  The  other  twelve  are 
divided  into  tetralogies,  or  sets  of  fbur,  and  as  they  contain  no  proper 
names,  we  may  assign  them  to  tho  class  of  sophistical  exercises,  such 
as  we  learn  fr^m  Cicero  that  Antiphon  wrote.  But  aU  the  speeches, 
real  and  imaginary,  relate  to  cases  of  murder;  and  thus,  according 
to  a  system  of  classification  common  among  the  Greek  grammarians, 
they  have  all  been  put  together,  and  are  the  only  works  of  Antiphon 
that  have  been  preserved.  Each  tetralogy  consists  of  four  orations, 
an  accusation  of  the  plaintiff  a  reply  of  the  defendant^  a  replication 
of  the  plaintiff  and  the  defendant's  rejoinder.  The  arguments  on 
each  side  turn  mainly  on  the  probabilities  for  and  against,  which 
may  be  derived  from  evidence  insufficient  in  itself  to  establish  the 
guilt  or  innocenoe  of*  the  accused  party.  These  exercises  are  charac- 
terised by  great  acuteness  in  invention;  they  are  in  fact  practical 
specimens  of  the  method  of  discovering  topics  (the  loci  communes 
of  Cicero)  in  azgumentation.  The  titles  of  many  of  Antiphon's  other 
speeches  have  been  preserved.  Considering  the  position  whi<di  he 
occupies  among  the  Attic  orators,  the  loss  of  his  orations  is  much 
to  be  regretted,  especially  that  which  he  delivered  on  his  trial, 
which  was  entitied  *  On  the  Revolution : '  it  is  several  times  cited  by 
Harpocration.  Antiphon  was  slso  the  .author  of  a  'Treatise  on 
Rhetoric,'  in  three  books  at  least,  which  is  often  cited  by  the  ancient 
writers.  Antiphon  was  hardly  an  orator  in  our  sense  of  the  term, 
nor  was  he  a  public  speaker,  like  Pericles.  His  profession  was  the 
composition  of  speeches,  which  were  delivered  by  others.  There  was 
no  body  of  men  at  Athens  who  resembled  the  modem  lawyer  or  even 
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the  Roman  orator,  and  thoM  who  had  buaineas  in  the  oourta,  either  ae 
plaintiflEs  or  defendanta,  had  in  the  main  to  manage  their  own  oaosea. 
The  necesBily  of  getting  aaeiatance  to  draw  up  a  statement  in  the  best 
form,  and  to  enforce  it  by  the  strongest  axguments  and  a  reference  to 
the  Uw,  called  up  a  dass  of  persons  who  were  professional  speech- 
writers  ;  and  of  these  Antiphon  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  at  Athens. 
The  study  of  ihe  laws  was  thus  in  some  measure  made  a  special 
business,  and  the  speech-writer  may  be  oonsidered  as  in  some  measure 
oorresponding  to  toe  modem  lawyer ;  yet  there  never  was  a  scientifio 
study  of  law  at  Athens  as  there  was  at  Rome,  nor  was  there  ever  a  body 
of  men  like  the  great  Roman  jurisconsults.  The  method  and  style  of 
Antiphon  should  be  studied  in  connection  with  the  speeches  in  the  work 
of  his  pupil  Thuoydides^  and  these  two  writers  furnish  the  chief  mate- 
rials for  the  early  histoiy  of  Attic  oratory.  Clearness,  eneiigy,  and  the 
absence  of  rhetorical  ornament^  or  figures  of  speech,  are  the  character- 
istics of  the  old  Attic  oratory.  But  though  the  periods  of  Antiphon 
and  Thucydides  are  unlike  the  full  rounded  sentences  of  the  later 
orators,  they  are  not  constructed  without  reference  to  some  principles 
of  art.  The  argument  is  fully  elaborated  by  the  accumulation  of  every 
thing  that  is  material  to  it,  and  though  the  nicer  oonneotlon  of  the 
parts  of  sentences  is  wanting,  which  marks  the  style  of  the  late 
orators,  there  is  no  want  of  due  order  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
thoughts.  -  There  is  also  a  symmetricsl  balancing  of  the  parts  of 
sentencesi  with  the  view  of  giving  on  the  one  hand  completeness  to 
the  form  of  expression,  and  on  the  other  hand,  precLsion  by  opposition 
or  contrast.  Thus  there  is  a  general  parallelisin  or  antithesis  observ- 
able in  aU  the  writings  of  the  old  Attic  orators,  which  indeed  was 
never  abandoned  by  their  suocessor%  though  it  was  rendered  leas 
prominent  by  the  introduction  of  more  rhetorical  ornament. 

The  orations  of  Antiphon  were  first  printed  in  the  collection  of 
AldttR,  Yenicey  1513,  folio ;  they  are  alio  m  H.  Stephens^  collection  of 
the  Qreek  orators,  1575 ;  in  that  of  Reiake^  1773,  of  Dobson,  and  in 
that  of  Imm.  Bekker,  1822.  One  of  the  most  recent  editions  of  i^ti- 
phon  is  bv  J.  Q.  Baiter  and  H.  Sauppe^  Zurich,  1838,  8vo.  They 
were  translated  into  French  by  Auger,  with  the  orations  of  Isocratei^ 
1781, 12mo.    {Biographical  DuAvmmry  of  Uttful  Knowledge  Society.) 

ANTI'STHKKES.  the  master  of  Diogenes,  and  commonly  reputed 
the  founder  of  the  Cynic  school  The  time  of  his  birth,  as  well  as 
that  of  hii  death,  is  uncertain;  but  he  was  the  contemporary  of 
Socrates,  Plato^  Aristotle,  Xenophon,  ico^  and  may  be  said  in  genersl 
terms  to  have  flourished  about  B.a  880.  Diodorus  Siculus  mentions 
him  as  still  alive  &a  366.  He  was  bom  at  Athens^  of  which  his 
father,  named  also  AntiBthenes,  was  a  cttiaen.  His  mother  was  a 
native  of  Thrace,  or,  as  Plutarch  savs,  of  Phrygia.  He  first  attended 
the  school  of  the  rhetorician  Gtoi^gias ;  but,  leaviog  him  after  some 
time,  he  became  a  follower,  and  eventually  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished disciples,  of  Socrates.  His  dwelling  was  in  the  Punnus,  and 
he  used  to  walk,  daily  the  forty  stadia  (above  four  miles)  to  Atiiens  to 
hear  his  new  master,  to  whom  he  futhfnlly  adhered  to  the  and  of  his 
life.  Diogenes  says  that  he  was  the  cause  of  the  banishment  of  Anytns 
and  the  death  of  Melitus,  the  two  chief  aocnsen  of  his  master  Socrates ; 
but  the  8tatement.i8  vaguely  made  and  not  supported  by  other  evi- 
dence. The  time  of  his  death  is  not  mentioned :  he  is  said  to  have 
reached  his  seventieth  year. 

Antisthenes  is  reckoned  among  the  genuine  scholars  of  Socrates, 
or  those  who  preserved  at  least  a  portion  of  their  matfbar's  dootriaee 
and  manner  of  teaching.  He  waa  a  man  of  stubbom  oharaoter,  and 
he  carried  his  opinions  to  extremes ;  yet  he  was  an  agreeable  com- 
panion, according  to  Xenophon,  and  distlnguiBhed  by  temperance  in 
all  things.  Socrates,  perhaps,  gives  us  an  intimation  of  one  of  his 
failings  in  a  stoxy  recorded  by  Diogenes  Laertius.  On  one  ocoasion, 
when  he  had  turned  his  doak  so  as  to  show  the  holes  in  it^  Socrates 
said  to  him,  ''Antisthenes,  I  see  your  vanity  through  your  doak." 
Antisthenes  is  introduced  in  the  *  Symposium '  and  the  '  Memorabilia' 
of  Xenophon  as  conversing  with  Socrates  and  others ;  and  these,  which 
are  the  best  sources  for  the  little  that  is  really  known  of  his  character 
and  prindples,  represent  him  in  a  favourable  light  He  is  also  men- 
tioned in  the  <  Phssdon '  of  Plato  as  present  at  the  death  of  Socrates. 

After  the  death  of  Socrates  (b.o.  399)  he  established  a  school  in  the 
gymnasium  of  Cynoaaif^  adjoining  the  temple  of  Hercules,  which  he 
selected  apparently  for  two  reasons  :  the  Cynosarges  was  the  gymna- 
sium for  those  Athenians  who  were  not  of  genuine  Attic  stock,  and 
Hercules  was  the  ideal  model  of  manly  excellence  to  Antisthenes,  and 
formed  the  subject  of  at  least  one  of  his  treatises.  The  followers  of 
Antisthenes  were  first  called  Antisthendi,  and  afterwards  Cynics 
(Kvyuioi),  a  term  that  either  had  reference  to  the  name  Cynosarges,  or 
to  the  Qreek  word  kv^i^  (dog),  which  may  have  been  given  to  the 
disciples  of  Antisthenes  on  account  of  the  coarseness  of  their  mannera 
Antisthenes  was  poor,  but  he  bossted  that  he  was  really  rich,  for 
man's  wealth  and  poverty,  he  said,  were  not  in  his  house  but  in  his 
mind ;  and  it  was  his  practical  phUosophy  to  limit  his  wants  as  mudi 
as  posdble.  He  is  said  to  have  worn  a  single  garment,  and  to  have 
adopted  the  wallet  and  staff,*though  some  writws  attribute  to  others 
the  adoption  of  these  external  characteristics  of  the  Cynics.  It  is  not 
quite  clear  what  is  meant  by  the  story  of  Antisthenes  being  the  first 
who  doubled  his  cloak  {rplfiwf),  but  it  seems  that  it  was  done  to  render 
it  a  more  complete  dress,  for  it  was  his  only  garment 
Many  sayings  of  Antisthenes  are  recorded  by  Diogenes,    They  are 


marked  by  a  sententious  brevity,  a  play  on  word%  and  a  cmostie 
humour,  which  may  have  contributed  to  affix  on  him  and  his  foUoweis 
the  appellation  of  Cynic  or  snarling.  He  advised  the  Athemani  to 
pass  a  decree  that  should  declare  asses  to  be  horses;  and  when  hii 
proposal  was  treated  as  absurd,  he  replied,  "  Why,  you  have  generals 
who  know  nothing,  and  are  only  elected  to  be  auoh."  In  reply  to  one 
who  told  him  that  many  persons  spoke  well  of  him,  he  said,  "  What 
vidous  act  have  I  doneT'  On  being  reproached  for  keeping  bad 
company,  he  replied,  **  Physicians  are  with  their  patients,  aod  yet  they 
don't  take  the  tever.** 

The  doctrines  of  Antisthenes  had  chiefly  a  moral  and  a  praotical 
end.  It  is  not  posdble  to  state  them  in  anvthing  like  a  systematie 
form  from  audi  evidence  as  we  haveu  He  had  probably  no  great 
originality  as  a  thinker ;  and  the  best  part  of  his  moral  philosophy 
harmonises  with  that  of  Socrates.  But,  as  in  other  like  caflee,  many 
things  may  have  been  attributed  to  AAtistheoes  as  the  founder  of  a 
sect  which  belongs  to  the  later  C^ios. 

ANTOINE  DE  BOURBON,  duke  of  Yendome,  married,  in  1548, 
Jeanne  d'AIbret^  only  ohUd  of  Henry  IL,  king  of  Navarre.  Henry, 
Prince  of  B^iam,  afterwards  Heniy  IV:  of  Franoe,  was  the  oflbpring  of 
this  marriage.  Antoine  aasumed  the  title  of  Ung  of  Navarre  in  right 
of  his  wife.  The  Bourbons  were  collaterals  of  the  Yalois  dynasty, 
being  desooided  fh>m  Robert^  count  of  Clermont,  a  younger  son  of 
Louis  IX.  As  such,  Antoine  de  Bourbon  aspired  to  be  at  the  head  of 
the  administration  of  France  after  the  aecesdon  of  the  youthful  king 
Fcands  IL ;  but  being  himsdf  of  an  indolent,  wavering  dispodtioD, 
he  was  supplanted  by  the  more  entetprisiDg  and  ambitious  Guises, 
nndes  to  the  young  queen,  Maiy  Stuart  After  the  death  of  Frands  IL 
in  1560,  the  king  of  Navarre  wis  named  lieutenant-Qeneral  of  the 
kingdom,  and  adviser  to  the  queen-mother  (Catherine  de  Medicis) 
during  Charies  IX.'s  minority.  \^hen  the  oivil  and  religious  war  broke 
out  in  1562,  the  king  of  Navarre  commanded  the  king's  troops^  snd 
received  a  wound  at  the  siege  of  Rouen,  of  which  he  died  in  November 
of  the  same  year.    [See  Bousbok,  and  Hshbt  IV.] 

ANTOINETTE,  MARIE.    [Mabul] 

ANTOMMARCHI,  FRANCESCO,  a  surgeon  of  some  reputation  as 
an  anatomist^  but  more  likdy  to  be  remembered  in  his  oapadty  of 
physician  to  Napoleon  L  at  St  Helena.  Antommarohiy  a  native  of 
Coruoa,  studied  medicine  at  Pisa^  and  was  towards  the  dose  of  the 
year  1812  elected  anatomical  dissector  to  the  hoepital  of  Santa  Maria 
Nuova  of  Horenoe,  attached  to  the  univerdty  olPin.  This  appoint- 
ment rendered  him  the  prindpal  assistant  of  his  anatomical  teacher, 
Mascagni  In  1818  the  Qievalier  Colonna,  chamberlain  to  M«AimA 
M^,  made  overtures  to  Antommarchi  for  the  purpose  of  inducing 
him  to  accept  the  appointment  of  surgeon  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  L, 
and  he  accepted  the  offer.  The  history  of  Antommarchi,  firom  this 
time  till  his  return  to  Europe  in  1821,  is  part  of  the  biography  of 
Napoleon.  Immediatdy  on  his  return  he  was  involved  in  a  dispute 
wiui  the  heirs  of  Masoigni,  who  wished  to  vedaim  from  him  the  plates 
and  manuscript  of  the  *  Qrande  Anatomia,'  which  he  had  undertaken 
to  edit,  and  he  eventually  gave  them  up.  In  1825  a  series  of  anato- 
micd  plates,  the  siae  of  life^  by  Antommardii,  were  announced  as  on 
the  eve  of  publication  at  the  lithogcaphiod  establishment  of  Count  de 
Lasteyrie  at  Paiia.  The  heirs  of  MasosgDi  forthwith  published  a  letter 
to  the  oount,  in  which  they  asserted  that  Antommardu's  lithographed 
drawings  were  mere  copies  from  the  plates  of  MascagnL  A  favourable 
report  of  the  work  however  was  presented  to  the  Acaddmie  des  Sdenoes 
by  Magendie  and  Dum^ril.  Fifteen  parts,  of  this  woriL  were  published 
with  iSiB  title, '  Planches  Anatomiquea  du  Corps  Homain,'  Paris,  1823* 
1826,  royal  folio,  induding  forty-five  finished  and  thirty-five  outUne 
lithographed  drawings  of  incondderable  merit  The  oontrovewy  appears 
to  have  died  away,  through  lapse  of  time,  without  a  positive  decision 
bdng  pronounced  hi  favour  of  the  ddms  of  either  party.  During  the 
Polish  revolution  he  went  to  Warsaw^  where  he  was  appointed  generd 
inspector  of  military  hospitals. 

The  following  account  of  another  onrioua  oontroversy,  in  whidL 
Antommaroh!  was  engaged,  is  translated  ftom  the  '  Nouvelle  Biogra- 
phie  Universdle,'  Paris,  1852 : — *'  Soon  after  the  revolution  of  July,** 
says  Doctor  Bourdon,  "  Antommarchi  remembered  that  he  had  taken 
a  cast  of  the  head  of  the  dying  hera  Now,  about  nine  years  after 
his  return  from  St  Helena,  he  first  dedded  on  publishing  this  east  of 
the  emperor.  It  created  a  great  sensation  [in  Paris],  and  for  a  time 
drew  ^tommarchi  from  his  obseurity,  probably  ftuo  relievii^  him 
from  pecuniaiy  distress;  but  at  the  same  time  it  greatly  iigured  his 
reputation.  As  it  did  not  appear  from  this  cast  that  NapoloMi's  skull 
presented  that  phrenological  conformation  which,  according  to  Gall* 
ought  to  have  indicated  the  most  glorious  and  least  oontestod  of  his 
fjiuiulties,  the  adversaries  of  that  sdenoe  made  use  of  it  aa  an  alignment 
against  Qall  and  Spurshdm;  and  thence  sprang  the  disputes  which 
still  continue.  The  £sot  is,  that  there  were  some  reasons  for  doubtipg 
whether  the  cast  published  by  Antommardii  had  really  been  moulded 
at  St  Helena  after  the  death  of  the  emperor :  it  was  found  to  bear 
more  resemblance  to  Bonaparte  the  first  eonral  than  to  the  illustrious 
exile,  worn  out  by  six  years  of  sorrow  and  want  of  sleepy  emadated  by 
disease,  and  with  the  furrows  ploughed  by  fifty-two  years.  Neither 
does  this  cast  of  Antommarchi  acoord  with  what  Dt.  0*Meara  and 
Qenerd  Montholon  have  related  of  the  thluneas  of  Napoleon,  and  of 
the  dteration  of  his  features  in  the  lattei*  pirt  of  his  existence.    Soa- 


MB  AHTOmOXO  DA  KESSINA. 

pioiaiiawara  wt  aflokt  of  Aatoinmanlii'i  Teiacity;  itwfti  affimud  that 
na  had  lukwfiillf  >nuQMd  the  title  of  profeuor,  and  that  nobod; 
had  b««ii  abla  to  &ih1  two  TOiki  tbat  b«  wtd  be  had  publiihad— the 
one  «  treatiM  on  the  cholaia,  the  oUmt  ooooamiiig  phyiiol<ig7.  The 
■4TOCMt«  of  the  new  aaienoe  of  phienolog;,  in  their  ipiteful  aidour, 
want  ao  &r  aa  to  throw  a  aiupicion  upon  the  identit;  of  the  oast  con- 
■idned  with  regard  io  the  materiaL  '  Tour  oaat,'  thaj  aaid  to  Imn, 
*  is  of  a  fine  pleater ;  it  a  white  and  pore,  aueh  u  is  only  to  be  aeen  at 
Luoo,  where  beautLTul  itatoettea  are  formed  of  it ;  Tou  could  not  have 
found  any  luoh  at  St  Helena.*  Wearied  with  ul  these  vaiatioiu, 
AntoDuoarohi  about  18SS  tootc  the  desperate  step  of  emi^^ting,  in 
ordar  to  pnotiae  homcsopathiciall]'  at  New  Orleans,  and  afterwanls  at 
iob  Uanuuiah."    He  died  at  San  Antouio,  in  Caba,  about  18U. 

ANTONELLO  DA  UESSl'NA,  a  oelebrated  JtalUu  painter,  dis- 
tiEgniahed  as  the  first  Italian  who  painted  '  in  oils,'  m  it  is  teimed. 
Niiithar  his  name  nor  any  data  oonneoted  with  erents  of  till  life  are 
axiotlj  known.  He  was  bom  at  Heaaina  about  thajear  Hll,  and  was 
iBitnwted  in  painting  by  tua  lather,  Salvatora  d' Antonio;  ha  than 
•t  idied  in  Rome,  and  retarned  to  MeaatDa  an  aocotnpliahed  painter  for 
Irs  tinui,  and  aoquired  coDsidarabte  reputation  b;  soine  worka  wliich 
he  exeeutad  at  Measina  and  at  Palermo.  In  about  the  year  1113  he 
had  oooaiicai  to  liait  Naples,  wlieie,  in  the  poesession  of  the  king, 
AlfODBO  L,  tie  Mw  a  pioture  ezeauted  In  a  manner  and  with  materials 
quite  new  to  liim :  this  was  a  netore  of  the  Annuodation  by  Qioiaoni 
da  Bruggia,  aa  Vasaii  namaa  John  Tan  Eyok.  Antonello  no  sooner 
kaw  this  pktnre  than  he  wa*  poaeeasad  with  an  innucible  desire  to 
laam  by  wliat  meaos  it  was  paioted ;  and  having  leatat  the  name  and 
plaoa  of  resid«ioe  of  the  painter,  he  immediately  tet  out  for  Flanden, 
where,  by  means  of  praenta  of  Italian  drawings  and  other  works  of 
tlia  kind,  ha  was  not  long  in  obtaining  Tan  Bjok's  seuret.  Antonello 
Mema  to  bare  remained  with  Tan  Eyok  until  his  death  in  1410,  when 
Antonello  retained  to  Sioilj  for  a  tew  jean ;  but  before  IIGO  he  was 
in  Tenio^  W  which  time  be  had  oommnnicated  the  oeir  method  to 
Domanioo  Tenesiano,  wEio  was  murdered  in  Florence  in  1161  by 
AndMft  det  Castigno^  after  he  had  obtained  the  secnet  of  the  new 
matliod  ttom  him.  From  Tenioe  Antonello  repaired  to  Uilan,  whom 
nobablj  dwelt  some  years^  and  about  the  year  1170  he  returned  to 
1  eatablUied  himself  at  Tenioe.  In  Tenioe  he  Uved  upwaida  of 
tirentj  7**i>  in  tha  eqjoyment  of  tho  repntation  of  one  of  the  moct 
dirtnenmlH^  paintaia  ot  his  age.  He  died,  aged  79,  probably  in  1188, 
Joat  aa  he  WW  about  to  eieanta  some  works  for  tlia  palaoa  of  the 
dgnoiy  of  TenioB. 

AntODtllo  appears  to  have  made  no  aeoret  of  his  new  method  ol 
r«i"*i"e  after  tiia  teoood  nait  to  Teniae,  for  in  117S  Bartolomeo 
ViTaiini  painted  a  picture  in  the  new  msmwr  tor  the  ohurah  of  Ban 
Qtoranni  and  San  Paolo,  and  Antonello  hlmaelf  marked  his  piotnn* 
'US  piuit.'  Thero  is  at  least  one  so  marked  In  tho  poaMadon  of  a 
gmitiimifl  at  titreoht :  it  repraacmts  Christ  tietween  the  two  thiavea, 
and  'AntooellD*  Measanena  me  Wpinxit,  117fi,'  is  inaoribed  upon  it; 
it  is  s  aniBll  pictore  painted  open  «  panel  of  wild  cheatmut.  Tne  '  66' 
•ridantly  aipii^  'oleo,'  or  io  oil ;  a  word  howerar  oaloulatad  to 
lead,  aa  tha  mMhod  of  painting  simply  in  aH  was  very  old,  and  that 
of  Tan  Ejok  waa  not  merely  f  inring  in  oil;  it  was,  aooording  to 
Tasari,  pdnting  in  vanuah.  Taaari  aays  that  Tan  Byok,  by  boUing 
linaatd,  poppy,  and  nut-oil^  with  other  mixture^  obtained  thU  varaish 
which  he  in  eommon  with  «««c;  other  paluter  in  the  worid  had  long 
4«r"-<  Fnm  this  scntenoe  it  is  eridaiit  that  'painting  in  oil'  — 
atrioUy  a  misnomer,  and  it  waa  adopted  only  as  sufficiently  desonptii 
in  oontntdistiBotion  to  the  then  prerailiog  method  of  watei>ooloar,  or 
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eolour,  and  for  the  aioellenoe  of  their  l  . 
are  mnoh  darkeowd,-  In  design  they  ate  aimllar 
BdlinL  Airto«iello'aliftowaalong,«ndbewaaiDdnittians; the 
aoaroanesa  theiefbre  of  his  works  oaunot  be  otherwise  aooonnted  lor 
tban  by  saj^ownK  them  to  be  attribatad  to  other  maattn,  m  vaguely 
deaigoated  as  of  the  aobool  of  Tan  Eyok— a  veiy  freqoent  dadgnalioii 
k  the  aontinental  gaUeries. 

ANTO'NIA  major,  the  elder  daughter  of  Aiit<»iaa  the 
by  Ootavia,  the  half-sister  of  Augnstus,  bom  &a  SS.  She  married  h. 
DMnitins,  the  son  of  Co.  Dcmitins,  who  supported  the  interests  of 
Antony  In  the  diapotas  with  Augustus,  until  a  short  period  before  the 
battle  of  Aotium,  and  the  grandson  of  L.  DomiUns,  who  fell 
light  from  Phoivlia.  Among  the  deaooidante  of  Antonia  wei 
of  the  moat  illotrious  perscnagas  iu  Borne.  One  of  her  daughters, 
Domitia  Ijepida,  was  the  mother  of  Hessalina,  afterwards  married  '~ 
the  Emperor  Clandiaa ;  and  her  son,  Cn.  Domitin^  ntarrying  Agi 
pina,  baoame  the  fatber  of  tiie  Emperor  Nero.  Wa  hava  ealled  tl 
Aiitonia  the  elder  in  agreement  with  Suetonioa  and  Plotareh.  Tacitus, 
OD  the  oonteaiy,  qisaks  of  her  •■  the  youngsc  daughter.  ('Ann.,'  iv, 
U;  xiLM.) 

ANTCNIA  KINOIt,  tha  msber  of  the  preoeding,  bom  B.O.  8S  or  S7. 
She  married  Dnsua  Nero,  the  brother  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  by 
whom  she  beeama  the  mother,  1,  of  the  celebtalod  Germaniona;  2,  at 
Uvia,  or  Livilla,  who  was  first  married  to  Cuus  Casar,  tha  grandson 
of  AogustOB,  and  after  his  death  to  her  oousin  Drusua,  the  son  of  Tibe- 
lins ;  and,  ^  of  the  Bnperor  Olaudiui.    Caligula,  being  the  ton  of 


nueoana  bl:.  u,  oeiore  sne  was  uuny  yeara  oi  ago,  oy  a  uu  irom  Da 
hone.  Early  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  {aJl.  IS)  she  saw  the  widowed 
Agrippina  return  from  iha  east  with  the  ashsa  of  her  son  Oermaiiieus. 
In  23  her  daugbter  Livia,  corruplad  by  Sejanua,  sauited  in  the  muidec 
of  her  own  husband  Drusus ;  but  her  guilt  rsmiiined  unknown  to  tha 
world  until  eight  yean  after,  when  Antania  hneelf  became  indireotly 
the  causa  of  the  discovecy.  Sejanus  was  then  preparing  to  execute 
his  Gnsl  schemes  for  tha  destruction  of  Tiberius,  when  his  intrigue* 
became  known  to  Antonia,  who  oommoaicated  her  infamiatioo  through 
the  freedman  Pallas  to  the  emperor.  The  ruin  of  the  favourite  brought 
many  pait.urimea  to  Ught^  among  otben  Hxe  murder  of  Drusua;  and 
Livia  met  the  tatB  which  slie  deaerved,  her  own  mother,  if  we  may 


believe  one  of  the  oocounts  given  by  Dio,  oppoeing  herself  to  the  pardon 
"      '  by  the  emperor.    Uniler  the  reign  of  her  gnndsoD  Caligula  aha 
^t  highly  honoured,  receiving  every  dutjnctioo  which  had 


formerly  been  cooferred  on  die  celebrated  Livia;  but  respect  soon 
changed  to  ooldnesa  and  ill-treatment ;  and  at  last  her  death  was  sup- 
posed to  be  bsstened  by  his  uaglect,  if  indeed  it  was  not  brought  abont 
by  more  direct  means.  If  we  place  her  death  in  the  first  year  of 
Caligula,  she  was  about  seventy-five  years  of  sga.  The  Emperor 
Claudius  had  experienced  from  her  when  a  child  little  ot  matacnal 
affaction,  but  he  honoured  her  memory  when  be  earns  to  the  throoa 
in  every  way  that  the  flattery  of  the  age  permitted.  Pliny  speaka  ot 
'  im[de  dedicated  to  her.  Of  the  private  life  of  Antouia  little  it 
wo.  She  was  celebrated  tor  tier  beaa^,  and  still  more  for  hai 
chastityt  in  an  age  too  when  that  virtaa  was  not  common  amongst 
woman  of  her  i^k.  The  beautiful  head  of  Antonia  is  taken  fnun  a 
gold  medal  in  the  British  Mueeum, 


AHTONIinjS  USmtA'LIS  pfobaUy  Uved  under  the  Antonhieft 
Ba  k  the  anUiar  of  a  work  in  Qi«*k,  entitled  'A  CoUaotion  of  Heta- 
morphoaea : '  this  otdlaetion  is  boirowed  fMm  a  variety  of  authors, 
andlaetnlaiufiwaatitaiBing  many  pasaseeaaf  poeta  whoea  wwks  are 
newloet  The  bert  ediUonia  thatolH.  Terheyk,  Wden,  1T71,8to. 

ANTONI'NUS  PIUS,  or,  with  UaftUl  name,  Titus  Anrellua  Fulws 
Bojoniua  Antoninus  Pius,  was  the  sou  ot  Anrelius  Fnlvus  and  Arria 
Fadilla.  He  was  bom  September  19,  *J>.  86,  in  the  reign  of  Doniidsn, 
at  I^nnvlum  (now  Lavinia),  a  town  at  Latium,  a  fow  miles  aoutb  of 
the  Alban  Lake.  His  youthful  years  were  spent  at  Lorium  (■  town 
on  the  Dorth  aide  of  the  Tiber,  not  far  from  its  mouth),  under  ijia  ear* 
of  his  paternal  and  maternal  grandfathan,  T.  Anrelius  Fnlvot,  who 
had  twice  been  oouiul,  and  inim  Antonuu^  who  also  bad  twloa 
Attained  the  eanw  honour. 


Ooll.     British  lloseuM.     UsDetsr  dcablsd. 

Through  hi*  eztendve  fhmily  ooonexiDDS  ha  lnherit«d  great  wealth, 
and  was  apeedity  rmaed  to  the  sneoeasiTe  dlgniUes  of  quoator,  prator, 
and  oonsuL  His  taste  however  was  for  a  eountrr  Uf^  Whan  Hadrian 
intrusted  tha  administration  of  Italy  to  four  men  of  ooturulsr  rank,  ba 
gave  to  Antoninus  the  government  of  that  part  in  which  his  pes- 
aeemons  lay.  Dnring  his  oonsulship  and  his  subsequent  government 
of  the  province  of  Asia  as  pro-oousul,  there  ware,  as  his  oredulou* 
biographer  infonnB  us,  many  strange  presages  of  tiu  ftituie  elevation. 
On  his  return  to  Koiue  he  wss  often  consDlted  by  Hadrian  on  pnblio 
matters ;  and  finally  ba  was  adopted  as  the  emperor's  euooesHir,  on 
oondition  of  adopting  himself,  Maroua  Antoninus,  the  son  of  his  wife's 
brother,  and  Luoiua  Tsms,  the  sou  of  -Sliuii  Terns,  who  had  been 
adopWd  by  Hadrian,  bat  had  died  prematurely.    He  then  beeama 


in 
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aKOcinted  with  ths  emperor  in  the  gOTsmm^nt  of  the  Romno  world. 
On  HodriftD'i  deatb  (a.d.  IS8)  be  beoma  emperor,  with  the  title  of 
Antoninua  AueU'Iua,  to  which  the  iiams  of  Piu>  is  Added  on  hii 
niednli.  He  seemi  nisTer  to  huTS  left  Italy  after  hia  BleTRtinc,  but  big 
oScer^ioaiDtaiiiedtheMourity  of  theprovuio»,Bnd  protected  ttie  froa- 
tien  rrom  ajncraiaioiu  In  Britain,  Lolliue  UrbiRiia  confirmed  the  fortner 
oooqueBta;  Che  Hoora  of  Africa  were  compelled  to  aue  far  peace ;  and 
the  attempts  at  rebellion  in  Oenaaoj,  Greece,  Judgea.  and  Kgypl,  were 
oheokfd  bj  the  vigoor  of  hia  gcTenio™,  One  ot  the  moat  curioiia 
event*  in  the  forrign  afTairs  of  the  reicn  of  AotoDiDua  ia  hia  helping 
the  Olbiapolitte.  or  inliabitamts  of  Olbia,  a  Greek  oolony  on  the  Bory- 
ethenpB.  avainet  a  nation  called  the  Tauro-Scytb»,  probably  ■  nomadia 
race  of  the  iJnieper  and  the  Doa.  The  Tanro-Sc^thga  were  compelled 
by  the  Roman  emperor  to  gire  boBtagea  to  the  people  ot  Olbia.  The 
emperor  died  at  Lorinm  in  the  asvetitj-fiftb  year  of  hia  age  (aeyeQtietb, 
Bccordiog  to  Capitolinos,  who  haa  written  ■□  ill-digaatod  biography  of 
thia  emperor),  &.a,  161,  and  wae  auooeeded  by  Harcua  Aureliua,  com- 
monly called  Antoninus  the  Pbiloaopber.  AntoctnuB  waa  buriad  in 
the  tomb  of  Hadrian,  one  of  the  architectural  monnmetitB  with  wbich 
he  adorned  Rome, 

AntoDinne  married  Annia  Faoatina,  th«  daughter  of  Anuius  Teroi, 
by  wbom  be  lud  four  children,  one  of  whom,  FauBtina,  became  thi 
wife  of  U.  AunlioB.  The  oonduct  of  Antooinua'a  nife  guva  occaaioi 
to  scandal ;  bnt  on  her  death,  in  the  third  year  of  the  emperor'a  reign, 
the  aenate  paid  ber  the  uaual  compliment  of  diitne  honoara,  and 
decreed  the  erection  of  a  temple,  with  atataea  of  gold  and  silver,  t 
memory.  A  temple  erected  to  Antoninua  and  Fauatina  still  exin 
part  in  the  Campo  Yaocino  at  Roma.  The  general  character  of  the 
policy  of  Antooiniis  was  beneSoeot  and  juat^  and  the  Roman  1 
perhapa  never  bad  a  more  indulgent  uid  amiable  master.  He 
tinued  the  gOTemors  of  provinces  for  many  years  in  office  when  their 
oonduct  waa  aaljaf actory :  and  the  provinoea  tbemselvea  enjoyed  under 
hia  reign  freedom  from  all  exorbitant  taxation.  He  aurroundsd  him- 
self with  a  counml  of  choaen  frisnda,  without  whoae  advice  be  took  no 
public  measure  of  any  kind.  Their  couneela  directed  bim  in  drawing 
up  the  imperial  decrees  (fama),  wbich  were  to  bava  the  toriM  of  law. 
Judges  who  diaoharged  their  duty  &ithfiilly  ware  never  removed.  In 
his  elevated  atation  the  emperor  maintained  the  simple  chanctar  of 
hia  sar1,v  life,  miogling  in  tbe  society  of  bis  friends  like  one  of  the 
same  rank;  and  uiinz  his  unlimltad  power  more  like  a  private  oitiien 
intruated  with  it  by  his  fuIlow-oounirymeD  than  as  the  undiapntwl 
master  of  tbe  empire.  Antoninus  oontinasd  the  then  aiisting  (iractice 
of  bestowing  pensioba  or  allowances,  and  gave  aal-riea  and  bononiy 
distiDotiona  to  tbe  profenors  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy  in  all  thi 
provincea.  Apolloniua  tbe  3toio  waa  special!}  invitod  from  Chalcia  tt 
anpariDtend  the  edaostiou  of  H.  Anrehns.  But  tbe  idle  and  wcrthlesL 
who  bad  obtained  publia  allowBDoe*  felt  the  eS»ot  of  tbe  prudent 
emperor's  rafonns,  who  remarked,  "  that  nothing  was  more  disgraceful, 
nothing  more  cruel,  than  for  *  lOMi  to  lead  on  Uia  puUia  property 
who  had  dona  aotbing  to  improra  it." 
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Under  tbe  reign  of  Antoninus,  the  lawyers  IJmidiiis  Varus,  Salvlns 
Yalans,  Yoluaiua  Metianus,  XJlpius  Marcellus,  and  Diabolenua,  were 
emplojad  by  the  emperor  in  Improving  tbe  laws.  One  of  tbe  empe- 
ror'a resulationa  of  aanitary  police  ia  worth  recording  :  be  forbade  the 
bniyicg  of  drad  bodies  in  citiea.  Hia  policy  towards  the  Christiana 
waa  mild.  He  embrUiahed  the  imperial  city  with  various  edifioea,  and 
eiV-nded  hia  liberality  also  lo  remote  cities  of  the  empire.  Antoninua 
waa  tall  end  baodwoie  in  person,  and  hia  habits  were  abstemioua  and 
r^ular.  Ha  was  honourrd  with  the  name  of  Jhvut  (Ood)  at  hia 
death,  and  all  tbe  tokens  of  reapect  paid  to  tha  beet  emperora  ware 
given  lo  his  mrmory.  He  appeara  to  have  bean  one  of  the  most 
amiable  princes  whom  history  ha^  recorded. 

(Juliua  CapitolinuB,  Lift  of  AiHonmui;  and  Scbloner,  Univemd- 
kittoritche  UiterMic/u,  voL  iiL  part  1.) 

ANTONIO,  one  of  tbe  claimants  to  the  throne  of  Portugal  atler 
the  ileath  of  King  Sebastian,  waa  the  natural  eon  of  the  Infante  Don 
Luis,  son  of  King  UanueL  Antonio  acoompanied  his  oousln,  King 
Sebastian,  in  hia  unfortunBte  expediUon  to  Africa,  and  was  there 
taken  captive  in  1S78.  Concealing  his  resl  name  and  rank,  he  sno- 
fnrded  in  obtsining  his  deliveranoa;  bat  on  hia  return  to  Lisbon, 
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found  hia  uncle.  Cardinal  Enriqne,  who  had  been  eppcinted  rrgent  tj 
SebasTian,  in  poxseMiou  of  tbe  throne.  Aotouio  immediately  ciumed 
the  crown;  and,  by  the  advice  ot  tbe  Pope's  nuncio,  appealed  to  iba 
Arcbbiihop  of  LiaboQ.  reserving  tbe  final  deciaion  to  the  Pope.  Tb* 
atrdiaal-kinz  declared  Antonio  a  traitor,  degraded  him  from  hia  rank, 
ani^'iiled  bim  from  PortuKal.  Antonio  fied  to  Spain,  where  be  pic- 
posed  to  give  up  hia  claim  to  the  crown  io  favour  of  the  king  of  Spain, 
FfaiUp  II.,  for  an  annual  penaion  of  300.000  dacata  and  the  rrgencv  of 
Portugal  during  his  life.  This  eitrevagant  proposal  waa  naturally 
rejected.  In  tlie  mean  time  tbe  cardinal.ktng  aaasuibled  the  Carta 
of  the  realm  at  Lisbon,  in  April,  IST9,  to  decide  the  question  of  tha 
Buccesaion ;  but  before  the  Uortea  bad  pronounced  their  judgment  tha 
king  died,  on  tbe  lat  of  January,  1S80. 

The  Cortes  was  at  thia  Hme  at  Almerin,  Antonio,  who  had  alreadj 
returned  from  Spaic,  hastened  to  Lisbon,  wbrra  he  summoned  (b« 
authorities  to  receive  him  as  king.  Ifot  succeeding  bore  h*  repaired 
to  Santarem,  where  the  deputies  of  the  third  estate  had  removad  from 
Almerin ;  and  here  he  auooeeded  in  indnoing  the  multitude  to  recognias 
him,  and  he  was  proclaimed  king. 

Antouio  DOW  proceeded  to  Lisbon,  and  waa  proolumad  king  in  tbtt 
capital.  Tha  Duke  of  Alba,  at  the  bead  of  the  Caatilian  army,  in  the 
mean  time  invaded  tbe  kingdom  to  take  posaession  of  it  in  the  nime 
of  Philip,  and  reduced  Elvaa,  Villavidosa,  ICstremon,  Honlamor,  aod 
other  plaoBs;  while  several  impoilant  towns  opened  their  gates  to  tha 
Spanish  forces.  The  Uarquia  of  Santa  CruE,  with  the  Spanish  fleet, 
had  also  taken  possession  of  other  plaoes  on  tha  aoaat.  Antonio.  U 
the  head  of  12,000  men,  courageously  opposed  tbs  invadera;  but  he 
waa  defeated,  and  tha  duke  entered  Lisbon  by  taiatnlatim.  Antoniti 
retreated,  and  proceadsd  to  Oporto,  where  ha  knew  he  had  aome 
adberentii.  The  aucceaa  of  the  Caatilian  arms  bowever  hod  cbaognl 
the  diapositioiiB  of  the  inhabltanta,  and  they  refused  to  admit  Anlacio; 
but  some  of  Ms  partiaans  having  opened  one  of  tbe  gates,  he  entered 
tbe  town  like  an  enemy,  and  hia  aoldieis  oommitted  tbe  moat  violent 
excesses.  The  Spaniards  soon  arrived  before  Oporto,  and  Antonio's 
diminished  and  undisciplined  forces  fied  before  the  Spanish  vrtarsna. 
Antonio  escaped  to  Vians  do  Hinbo,  where  he  embarked ;  but  the 
sea  was  so  rough  that  he  was  forced  baiek  to  iand.  He  di^uiaad  bun. 
self  in  a  Bailor's  dress,  and  by  mixing  only  with  the  lower  orders  waa 
able  to  remain  for  some  mootha  in  Portagal,  until  at  laat  ha  eac^wd 
to  France. 

At  Paris  he  published  a  manifMo  in  Latin,  French,  and  Dutch,  and 
sent  it  t«  Halland  and  England,  whetioe  he  expected  af«istanoe.  This 
doeument  bean  the  date  of  1585.  In  IBSS  he  came  to  England,  soon 
after  the  destmctiou  of  tha  Spaoiah  armada.  He  waa  bvonrably 
received  by  Queen  Elisabeth,  who  waa  at  last  pemaded  to  equip  a 
fieet,  in  which  she  sent  the  exile  back  to  hia  eouutry.  In  1688,  the 
expedition,  oonBisttng  of  120  veasels  with  about  S0,000  volunteen; 
soiled  from  Plymouth  imder  tbs  command  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  and 
Sir  John  Morris,'  hut  being  repulsed  in  an  attack  upon  Liabon,  and 
not  receiving  the  adhealoD  of  tha  inhalntsnts,  as  Antonio  had  led 
them  to  axpaot^  they  gave  up  tbe  entflrpriae  and  returned  faom& 
Antonio  retired  to  I^ooe,  where  he  ended  his  daya  in  obaonrity  and 
indigenes,  on  the  £Sth  of  Angust,  I6S&. 

(Lemos,  Htttoria  Omerai  dt  Partvgai,  voL  xriL ;  Antonio  da 
Herrera,  Sitteria  de  Periugal/  Usrisna.) 

ANTONIO,  NICOLAS,  at  HICOLAO.  a  Spai^ah  writer,  bom  at 
Seville,  in  ISIT.  He  received  his  csrly  aducatioo  at  tbe  Dominican 
acbool  of  that  oity,  wbeni  he  also  studied  divinity  two  yeara.  In 
1SS6  he  went  to  the  Univeriri^  ot  Salamanca,  where  he  studied  mvil 
and  eanon  law  under  the  celebrated  jurist  Ramos  del  Uanwiu.  In 
163B  he  was  mode  a  Bachelor  ot  Arta.  He  returned  afterwards  to 
Seville,  and  devoted  hia  time  entirely  to  the  oollection  of  matenala 
for  his  chief  woi^  of  which  the  beat  edition  is  entitled, '  Bibliotheca 
HiapaHa,  vetua  et  novo,  aive  Hiapaaomm  Soiiptorum,  qui  ab  Ootaviono 
Auguati  levo  ad  Annum  Christi  MDCLXXXIY.  flomerunt,  Notitia. 
Curante  Francisco  Perezio  Bayerio.'  Bfatriti,  Joaobimtu  Ibarra.  1TS6, 
i  vols,  folio.  (' Bibliothooa  Uispnlla,  Ancdent  and  Modem,  or  an 
Account  of  the  Spanish  Writers  who  have  flourished  since  the  age  of 
OctarianuB  Augustus  to  the  year  1681.')  Of  thia  book,  Baillet  aay* 
that  he  prefers  it  to  all  the  wot^  of  the  kind  io  eiisteaca.  For 
Spanish  literature,  there  is  oertainl;  neither  a  better  nor  a  safer  guidCh 
Ha  alao  wrote  a  work,  when  ha  waa  23  yean  of  ags,  on  '  Baniahment, 
and  the  Condition  and  Rights  of  the  Exiled.'  In  1646  he  was  created 
a  Knight  of  Santiago,  and  in  ISSO  Philip  lY.  appointed  him  general 
agent  for  the  court  of  Sjwin  at  Rome,  wbioh  o£Bce  ha  held  with 
honour  until  ha  waa  recalled  by  Charles  IL  Ha  was  then  made  a 
canon  of  Seville,  and  created  a  counaellor  of  C^IJIe.  He  resided  after- 
wards for  some  time  at  Seville;  aubeequentty  be  want  to  Madrid,  where 
be  died  of  epilepsy  on  the  I3th  of  April,  1684. 

Antonio  was  a  man  of  a  liberal  and  cbaritable  disposition.  Not- 
withstanding the  lucrative  offices  he  hsd  held,  he  died  ao  poor  that 
he  did  not  leave  his  heirs  sufficient  property  to  enable  them  to  print 
part  of  the  works  which  be  left  iinpubiiahed.  Cordmal  Aguirre,  tha 
author's  friend,  defrayed  tha  expenaea  of  tha  publication. 

(Tha  author's  own  book  ;  the  Hiogr.  Univ. ,-  Baylo,  Diettotuuy.) 
ANTONIUS,  CAIUS,  somamad  Hybrida,  son  of  Hsrcua  Antonius, 
le  orator,  irss  tjie  eollasgne  of  Cicero  in  his  consulship  (B.a.  6S).    It 
became  bis  duty,  nndar  tbe  orders  of  the  ssnats,  to  oonduot  tha  war 
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iguDBt  Catflba;  bat  oa  the  dny  of  ths  battle  b«  wra  prernited, 
prctendsd  to  bs  prtTsnted,  by  illaoss  from  nppe&ring  on  tbe  field,  und 
the  coannand  dsTolTed  apon  bis  lieiitenaub,  PetreiiiB.  On  the  ti^rmi- 
DBtion  of  ttie  wnr,  be  proceeded  (b.o.  61)  u  pnioonaul  to  ths  province 
of  Macedouik,  whicb  had  originally  faltfln  to  CicerD'n  lot,  but  had  been 
tnmaferTBd  by  bim  to  Actoniui,  from  a  patriotic  de«ire  to  attaab  bim 
to  tbe  c&iue  of  hie  country.  Sucb  at  l«ut  is  tbe  aassrtioii  of  Cicero, 
Antoriiu,  on  tbe  contrary,  gave  out  that  it  wna  a  matter  of  mere 
bar^in  and  sale,  aad  that  Cicero  had  atipuliLted  for  the  payment  in 
return  of  a  largo  enm  of  money,  a  charge  which  Cloero'a  ambiguous 
langunge  and  conduct  on  the  occasioD  teem  not  to  disooanteDance. 
Pa  raiaa  this  money,  Anbiniue  waa  guilty  of  great  extortion,  and  his 
eonduot  gave  auch  general  diuatisfactiDti  that,  after  holding  the 
goTErument  of  ths  province  for  4iro  yean,  hs  wai  formally  brought 
to  trial,  and,  tbongh  defended  by  Cicero,  waa  found  guilty,  and 
GODdemned  to  perpetual  exile. 

ANTO'NIDS,  MARCUS,  the  orator,  was  bom  B.0. 1*2.  In  B.a  BB 
he  waa  tha  oolleagua  of  C.  Poetumiaa  Albinui  in  the  ooneulehip  ;  and 
in  tbe  following  year  be  defended  H.  Aguiliiia  on  a  charge  of  extortion 
during  the  larvde  war  in  Sicily.  Id  b.o.  97  he  wai  censor,  and  he  fall 
a  Ticttm  to  thn  fury  of  Hariua  and  Cinna,  when  they  took  faroible 
)>o«Beii.>ioii  oF  Rome  fn  B.a.  ST.  Hia  eloquence  ia  celebrated  by  Cicero 
in  hia  '  Brutua,'  chap.  ST,  SS.  Two  ol  hia  aana  appear  prominently  in 
the  hiatory  of  Home. 

ANTO'NIUS,  MARCUa,  sod  of  the  orator,  and  fjitber  of  the 
triumvir.  After  Uitbridatea  bad  been  sabdued  by  Sulla,  a  general 
ayatem  of  piracy  aroae  in  tbe  Qredsn  seas  and  the  adjoining  coasts, 
and,  in  the  year  B.C.  76,  Antoniun  was  intrusted  with  the  duty  of 
protecting  all  the  coasts  of  the  Heditemnean.  Grata  waa  the  '  ' 
rcene  of  his  operations,  where,  though  bis  succsnea  for  a  time  g( 
him  the  honorary  title  of  Cretioua,  tbe  outragBB  and  extortioi 
which  he  waa  guilty  led  at  laat  to  an  inearrcction  in  which  be  loat  his 
life,  about  B.O.  60;  and  the  credit  of  reducing  the  ialand  ma  lesened 
for  Metellua 

ANTO'NIUS,  HARCDS,  ths  TriomTir,  waa  the  son  of  H.  Antonin^ 
mmamed  Creticn*,  and  Julia,  a  member  of  the  patrician  hooes  of  the 
CtBHia,  aiatsr  of  L.  Jnlina  Cfeaar,  the  consul  of  B.C.  Si.  The  year  of 
hia  birth  is  aomewhat  nncertain,  beiug  assigned  by  different  authori ' 
B.C.  86,  83,  and  81.  Hia  futhfr  dying  while  he  was  yet  young. 
reeeiTed  the  greater  part  of  his  education  under  ths  direction  of  his 
mother  Julia,  who  waa  at  that  time  married  to  Comeliu*  Lentulu& 
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Early  in  life  Antony  formed  an  acqnuntADce  with  young  Cniio, 
which  led  him  into  a  conrae  of  extravagant  diaaipatiou,  and  hs  waa 
soon  deeply  involved;  bnt  Curio,  being  lurety  for  tho  debt,  prevailed 
upon  hia  father,  by  the  intercosaion  of  Cioero,  to  diaoharge  it  Among 
tbe  Roman  nobles  who  were  put  to  death  by  Cioaro  aa  acoomplioes  of 
Catiline,  one  of  the  most  distinguiabed  waa  Antony's  stap-father, 
Cornelius  Lentulns,  then  pnetor  of  Rome.  Antony  attached  himself 
to  Ctodiua  wbi-n  that  powerful  tribnne  waa  empli^ed  In  bringing 
Cicro  to  puniahment;  but  not  approving  of  tbe  violence  to  which 
Clodiua  reaorted,  be  went  over  to  Oreeee,  where  he  diligently  applied 
himielf  to  the  two  pursuits  moat  important  to  a  Roman,  oratoiy  and 
military  scirnca  Prom  theuce  ha  was  invit«d  to  join  QabiniuB,  who 
as  prooonanl  of  Syria  was  engaged  in  protecting  hia  province  from  the 
raTsgea  of  Aristobulus  and  his  son  Alexander  (B.C.  ST,  S6).  Antony  in 
this  war  commanded  the  cavalry,  and  evinced  great  spirit  and  military 
toknC  In  the  couraa  of  tbe  following  year  OabiniuB  undertook  to 
reatore  Ptolemy  Auletaa  to  tbe  throne  of  Egypt,  and  again  the  credit 
of  his  lucceee  wm  chiefly  due  to  Antony,  who  eooured  tho  only  road 
from  Syria  into  Egypt,  and  made  himself  maater  of  Paluaium.  Oabinius 
returned  to  Rome  in  the  autumn  of  B,o.  64,  but  Antotiy,  as  soon  as 
faiHtilJtiea  c«naed  in  Bt^I.  hastened  to  OsUia,  tbe  theatre  of  a  still 
more  important  war.  In  the  year  S.O.  ES  ws  find  Antony  acting  aa 
one  of  Ciesav's  lieiiteniuit^  at  tbe  ai-ge  of  Alrsia.  He  now  btmme  a 
canHidste  for  the  qiiK:"tor»bip,  and  even  aspired  to  a  plaoa  in  tbe 
College  of  Augurs.  His  election  to  the  quce-loreblp  being  completed, 
he  hastened  back  to  Qsllia,  where  at  the  oloae  of  the  year  hs  waa  left 
by  Cs«r  at  the  capital  of  the  .£dui  in  the  command  of  the  troops 
there  quartered.  The  following  year  he  waa  employed  under  Omar 
in  eibngniahing  the  last  embera  of  the  Qallic  war ;  and  to  fully  had 
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he  gained  the  lapport  of  the  general,  that  through  his  Intereat  and 
that  of  Curio  he  waa  elected  earljr  in  B.a  50  into  ths  College  of  Angura. 
Through  tbe  infiueuce  of  the  same  powerful  friends  Antony  waa  raised 
to  tbe  dignity  of  a  tribune.  The  tribunes  entered  upon  tbeir  offioa  on 
the  lOth  of  Deoember,  whereas  the  consular  authority  commenoed 
upon  the  first  day  of  ths  year.  Antony  employed  this  interval  in 
advocating  the  just  rights  of  Cieaar  with  the  people.  When  the 
kalends  came,  however,  the  aenatorian  party  put  to  the  vote  ths  fatal 
motion  that  Caiaar  abould  disband  all  hia  troops  by  a  given  day,  or  b* 
treated  aa  a  public  enemy.  Antony  and  his  colleague  Caaaius  intet<- 
posed  their  tribunitial  veto,  but  the  senate  was  now  prepared  to  brook 
down  all  tbe  popular  barriera  of  the  cocatitutioD;  the  two  tribunea 
were  allowed  but  six  daya  to  consider  their  veto,  and  on  the  7iti  at 
January  the  ddcree  wbb  passed  which  at  once  luapendsd  all  the  laws 
of  the  state,  and  gave  to  tbe  senotorian  party  despotic  and  itrespan- 
sibta  power  over  all  the  citizens.  The  tdbunea  fled  in  diagmss  to 
Cveor,  whose  army  in  a  few  weeks  drove  tho  authors  of  the  lata 
revolution  from  Italy. 

On  the  first  sipsdition  of  Csaar  into  Spain,  Antony  was  left  In  tbe 
military  commaod  of  Italy,  which  was  again  intrusted  to  bim  in  the 
winter  of  ths  same  year,  wben  Ciesar  crossed  into  Kpirus.  In  ths  per- 
formance of  this  duty  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  able  defaoee  of 
Bmndiaium  and  its  port  against  a  Pompeian  fleet  under  Libo,  and  soon 
after  he  oroeied  the  Adriatic  with  reinforcements  for  CBCsar,  and  on 
maoy  oocasions  rendered  the  most  efficient  service.  In  the  following 
year  Ccesar,  being  appointed  dictator,  seleotad  Antony  as  his  Master 
of  the  Hone.  During  this  period  he  showed  his  firmness  in  oheoking 
the  violent  proceedings  of  Dolabetla.  Plutarch  indeed  attributes  his 
oonduot  to  a  feeling  of  revenge,  in  consequence  of  a  supposed  intrigna 
between  Dolabella  and  bis  wife  Antonia,  for  he  hod  married  his  own 
oousin,  the  daughter  of  C.  Antoniua  Hybrids.  He  accordingly  divoioed 
Antonio,  and  gave  way  to  the  most  open  liceutiousneaa.  At  a  subae- 
quent  period  he  maided  Fulvia,  the  widow  of  Clodius.  During  the 
second  war  in  Spain  (3.0.  J5)  against  tbe  sons  of  Fompey,  when  Cioero 
waa  indooed  by  some  exaggerated  acoounia  of  their  snooesaei  to 
meditate  an  escape  from  Italy,  he  was  checked  by  tbe  interferenoe  of 
Antony,  whose  letter  on  tbe  occasion  still  exists.  The  next  year 
Antony  wsa  the  colleague  of  Ctoesr  in  tbe  consulship,  but  tbe  tsna- 
torian  party  again  dreamed  t^  recovering  their  power,  and  the  idla 
affair  of  the  Luperoalia  was  seized  ai  a  pretext  for  the  oonspiracj 
against  Cmear,  Cicero  baa  not  aorapled  to  aouuse  Antony  of  joining 
Trebontus  in  a  conspiracy  to  murder  CEeaor,  but  we  Have  tbe  authority 
of  Trebanius  binu'elf,  as  reported  by  Plutarch,  for  saying  that  Antony 
refused  overtures  on  ths  subject  mode  to  bim  by  Trebonius.  As  Antony 
was  not  likely  to  join  in  assasainadng  Crasar,  it  was  next  proposed  to 
make  him  alao  a  victim,  but  this  waa  prevented  by  M.  Brutua ;  and  it 
was  finally  determinod  to  engage  bim  in  converaation  outside  of  the 
aenate-house  while  the  assassination  of  CEOsar  wsa  committed  within. 

Antony  saw  that  it  was  neoessary  to  act  guardedly  with  men  who 
accomplished  their  ends  by  assataioation ;  he  ^erefore  waited,  knowing 
that  tbe  people  would  soon  reoover  from  their  first  alarm,  and  rise 
against  the  murderers  of  their  Iwnefactar.  The  real  power  of  Antony 
indeed  lay  In  tbe  detestation  in  which  the  senatorion  oligarchy  wsa 
held.  The  self-styled  patriots  ware  soon  afraid  to  appear  in  Borne, 
and  Antony,  supported  by  bis  two  brotbera,  Caius  and  Lucius,  who 
at  this  time  held  the  offices  of  preetor  and  tribune  respentively,  bad  a 
prospect  of  eatablisbing  himself  in  a  statioa  scarcely  inferior  to  that 
&om  which  Cemst  hod  been  thrown  down.  But  be  found  bis  moat 
powerful  opponent  in  young  Octsviua  (afterwords  Augustus),  the  greaU 
nephew  and  adopted  son  of  the  late  dictstor.  who  nith  a  skill  beyond 
bis  yeora  managed  to  unite  tbe  support  of  the  moat  opposite  parties, 
the  oligarchy  and  the  veterans.  After  numerous  intrigues  on  all  sids^ 
Antony  left  Home  in  Ootober  to  meet  atBrundiaium  four  of  the  veteran 
legions  from  Qreece ;  but  Octavius,  or,  as  he  now  called  himself,  Cfeaar, 
found  other  veterans  in  the  colonies  of  Campania  ready  to  support  one 
who  bore  so  auspicious  a  name;  and  two  of  the  four  legions  from 
Qreece  saddeuly  passed  over  to  him  from  Antony.  Before  the  year 
iras  closed  bmtUitiea  commenoed  in  the  north  of  Itidy,  nbare  Antony 
besitged  Deaimus  Brutus  in  HuUna.  Three  actions  were  fought,  iu 
the  seoond  and  third  of  which  Antony  was  woroted. 

The  ssnatvrian  party  were  already  enjoying  their  triumph,  wben  ths 
scene  unexpectedly  changed.  The  two  couboIb  had  fallen  in  the  late 
cl>n(eHt.  Decimus  Brutus,  though  relieved  from  tbe  siegs,  waa  without 
cavalry  or  commiasariat,  and  unable  to  pursue;  and  Cnsor,  nsver 
sincere  in  the  cause  of  the  seaate,  at  last  threw  off  the  masL  Antony 
was  joined  by  Ventidius  with  three  legions,  by  the  troops  of  Lepldus, 
and  by  the  legions  under  the  command  of  Planous  and  Pollio.  Thua 
Antony,  who  hod  fied  from  Hutioa,  now  retraced  his  stepa  acroas  the 
Alps  at  tbe  head  of  a;eventaen  legions,  tlie  greater  part  veterans, 
leaving  behind  him  aix  others  to  guard  the  important  provinoe  of 
Oallia.  Deaimus  Brutus,  on  the  other  hand,  hod  only  ten  Isgiona  to 
oppose  him.    In  the  mean  while,  Cceaar  hod  put  an  end  to  ths  equivooil 

nduct  of  the  senate    by   marching  upon  Home,  and  extorting  the 

nsular  fosoee. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year  tbe  oalebrated  triumvirate  waa  estab- 
lished between  Antony,  LepiduB,  and  Ctasar.  In  tbe  proscription, 
which  waa  one  of  the  fint  acts  of  tbe  triumviiste,  Antony,  whoee 
aonduot  on  so  many  oocaaions  wsa  distingnished  for  demuiqy  and 
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gwioixMity,  must  bear  his  ahare  of  the  gdlt,  more  partiouUrly  in  rela- 
tion to  Lndus  Cseaar  and  Cioero.  The  former  of  theaey  hia  maternal 
nnole,  iraa  aayed  indeed  by  the  bold  interference  of  hii  mother,  Julia ; 
but  Cicexo^  who  had  escaped  from  Rome  when  Cseaar  appeared  there 
with  hia  army,  was  overtoken  by  hia  porauerB  on  the  coaat,  and  hia 
head  and  right  liand  were  out  off  and  fixed  on  the  rostra  of  the  iRoman 
forum. 

In  the  dlTision  of  the  provinces  between  the  trinmTira,  Antony 
Koeiyed  the  whol»of  Qallia  Citerior  and  Ulterior,  with  the  exception 
of  Oaliia  Narbonenns.  To  him  and  CsBear  was  asaigned  the  conduct 
of  the  war  against  Brutus  and  CaasiuB;  and  in  the  following  year  this 
war  was  brought  to  a  dose  by  two  battles  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Philippic  in  both  of  which  the  suooeas  was  due  almost  exolusiyely  to 
Antony.  Antony  remained  some  time  in  Ghwece,  particulariy  at 
Athens,  where  he  ingratiated  himself  with  the  -  citisena.  He  thra 
crossed  into  Asia,  and  Ephesus  became  the  scene  of  more  than  Asiatic 
luxury.  At  Tarsus  he  saw  the  fascinating  Cleopatra,  whose  influence 
so  fktally  affected  his  fortunes.  He  had  summoned  her  to  answer  some 
accusations  brought  against  her  of  assisting  Gaaaius  in  the  late  war ; 
and  the  queen,  in  obedience  to  the  command,  appeared  in  her  gorgeous 
barge  upon  the  Cydnus  attired  as  the  goddess  Venus.  Antony  was  led 
captive  to  Alexandria,  where  he  lost  sight  of  all  that  was  going  on  in 
the  world  around  hhn.  He  waa  at  last  roused  from  his  Toluptuous 
revels.  A  Parthian  army  under  the  guidance  of  Labienus,  a  Roman 
of  the  senatorian  party,  had  overrun  all  the  provinces  from  Syria  to 
Asia.  Antony  set  out  to  oppose  them,  but  had  scarcely  arrived  in 
Phoenicia  when  he  was  induced  by  the  urgent  solicitations  of  Fnlvia 
to  proceed  with  a  fleet  of  200  sail  towards  Italy  to  oppose  GsBsar.  But 
the  war  in  this  quarter  was  at  an  end  before  his  arrival  The  death 
df  Fulvia,  who,  with  Antony's  brother  Lucius,  had  been  the  chief 
cause  of  the  war,  led  to  a  speedy  reconciliation  between  Antony  and 
Csesar,  which  was  cemented  by  the  union  of  Antony  with  Octavia,  the 
half-sister  of  Camr,  herself  but  recently  a  widow  by  the  death  of  Mar- 
cellus.  On  this  occasion  a  new  division  of  the  empire  was  made^  in 
which  Antony  received  as  his  portion  all  the  provinces  east  of  the 
Adriatic. 

Leaving  the  msnagement  of  aflBurs  at  home  to  CSseear,  Antony  pro- 
oeeded  with  Octavia  to  Greece.  His  Heutenant  Yentidius,  to  whom 
he  had  left  the  conduct  of  the  Parthian  war,  was  highly  successful  in 
the  years  B.a  89  and  88.  As  these  snoeesses  had  been  obtained  by  a 
lieutenant  under  the  auspices  of  Antony,  the  latter  was  entitled,  by  the 
established  principles  of  Roman  warfare,  to  the  honour  of  the  triumph ; 
but  Antony,  guided  by  a  more  generous  feeling,  sent  Yentidius  to 
Rome  to  eDyxj  this  honour.  Another  of  his  lieutenants,  Sosius,  was 
scarcely  less  sucoeesfol  in  a  Jewish  war  against  Antigonus,  for  which 
he  likewise  triumphed  a  few  years  after  (B.a  84);  sttd  a  third,  Gani- 
dins,  bad  recovered  Armenia,  and  carried  the  arms  of  Rome  to  the 
foot  of  the  Caucasus.  On  the  other  hand,  the  siege  of  Samosata^ 
which  was  partly  conducted  by  the  general  in  person,  rather  detracted 
.  from  than  added  to  his  military  fame  by  the  long  and  determined 
defence  of  the  Commagenian  prince  Antiochus.  But  Antony  was 
again  called  to  Italy  l^  the  suspicious  conduct  of  CsBsar.  After  bis 
arrival  a  second  reconciliation  was  effected  by  the  mediation  of 
Octavia,  and  Jtilia,  the  mother  of  Antony,  who  at  the  same  time  be- 
longed to  the  house  of  Ciosar.  This  new  arrangement  took  place  at 
the  end  of  B.O.  87,  or  an  tiie  following  springy  The  most  important 
article  was  the  renewal  of  the  triumvinl  power  for  a  second  period  of 
five  years,  commencing  from  the  last  day  of  the  year  88,  the  day  on 
which  the  first  period  of  their  triumvirate  terminated.  CsBsar  now 
conducted  the  war  against  Pompey,  while  Antony  directed  his  arms 
against  the  Parthians.  His  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  the  Par- 
thian empire  were  on  the  latest  scale,  but  the  influence  of  the 
Egyptian  queen,  by  causing  delay,  produced  the  most  disastrous 
effects.  After  a  campaign  in  which  the  soldiers  showed  the  greatest 
spirit,  and  the  general,  on  some  ocoasionsy  no'litUe  military  talent^  a 
retreat  was  effected  witiii  great  loss. 

In  the  following  year,  Antony  was  anxiously  looking  out  for  an 
opportunity  of  revenging  himsdtf  upon  the  king  of  Armenia,  whose 
desertion  in  the  Par^ian  invasion  had  greatly  weakened  his  strepgth. 
A  quarrel  between  the  king  of  Kedia  and  the  Parthians  seemed  to 
offer  a  favourable  opportunity.  The  following  year,  the  invasion  of 
Armenia  took  place,  and  by  treachery,  Antony  got  the  king  into  bis 
power.  In  the  mean  time,  Cnsar,  by  the  overttirow  of  S.  Pompeids 
and  the  usurpation  of  the  provinces  assigned  to  Lepidus,  was  at  last 
prepared  for  a  contest  with  Antony  himself.  In  B.a  83,  Antony 
again  commenced  an  invasion  of  Parthia,  but  as  soon  as  he  had  reached 
the  Arazes,  he  retraced  his  steps  to  prepare  for  the  war  that  now 
threatened  him  from  the  west  Still  a  second  year  was  passed  in  pre- 
parations ;  and  in  B.a  81,  tiie  possession  of  the  Roman  world  was 
decided  by  the  victory  off  Actium.  From  that  day  the  fkte  of  Antony 
was  fixed.  In  August,  B.a  80,  Csoear  appeared  with  a  fleet  and  army 
beibre  Alexandria,  to  which  Antony  had  retreated ;  and  the  desertion 
of  his  fleet  and  of  his  cavalry  before  his  eyes  left  him  only  the  poor 
hope  of  sustaining  a  siege.  A  false  report  of  the  death  of  Cleopatra 
completed  his  despaur,  and  he  kUled  himself  with  his  own  sword. 
Cleopatra  likewise  saveid  herself  by  suicide  firom  adorning  the  triumph 
of  the  conqueror.  Antony's  age  at  his  death  was  a  little  more  than 
fifty;  that  of  dsopatim thirty-nine.    He  was  four  times  married^  or 


indeed,  five  times,  if  we  may  admit  his  marriage  with  Fadia»  on  the 
authority  of  Cicero.  Of  his  two  chUdrsn  by  Fulvia,  AnIgUus  the 
elder  was  put  to  death;  and  the  younger,  lulus  Antonins,  fib  whom 
Horace  has  addressed  an  ode,  after  long  enjoying  the  favour  of  Augus- 
tus, suffered  for  his  intimacy  with  Julia,  the  emperor'a  daughter.  By 
Octavia,  he  had  at  least  two  daughters ;  and  by  Cleopatra,  a  daughter 
of  the  same  name,  and  two  sons,  Alexander  and  Ptolemy  PhiladelphoL 
Of  these,  the  daughter  married  the  learned  African  prinoe  JxAk 


The  heads  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  are  taken  f^m  a  silvw  coin  in 
the  British  Museum,  in  which  the  expression  of  Cleopatra's  face  fully 
sgrees  with  the  assertion  of  Plntareh,  that  her  fascinating  powers 
depended  not  so  much  on  her  beauty,  in  which  she  was  inferior  to 
Octavia,  as  on  the  charms  of  her  manner  and  conversation.  Plutardi 
also  mentions  the  remarkable  aquiline  nose  of  Antony. 

(Cioero,  LeUen  and  Oratiom;  Cseaar;  Yelleius;  livy,  SpiUmei; 
Plutarch,  .^/e  of  Antony,  ^um,  Jppwm,  &a ;  and  Clinton,  Fatti) 

ANYILLE  (JEAN  BAPTISTS  BOURQUIQNON  If),  a  distin- 
guished  geogn^her,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1697.  From  his  boyhood  he 
diowed  a  strong  bias  for  geographical  studies.  At  twelve  yean  of 
age,  while  at  coUege,  a  map  which  he  happened  to  see  detennined  his 
pursuits.  He  hegia  alone  and  without  assistance  to  draw  maps  of 
the  countries  mentioned  in  the  Latin  dsssics  which  he  was  then 
studying. «  For  this  exercise  he  sometimes  neglected  his  regular  taaka^ 
and  he  was  once  cau^^t  in  his  fSavourite  employment  by  the  pro* 
fessor  of  his  class,  who  perceiving  on  the  rough  sketch  before  him 
evident  signs  of  the  genius  of  his  pupil,  gave  him  enoouragement  to  pro- 
ceed. After  leaving  college,  he  became  acquainted  with  several  learned 
men,  particularly  with  the  Abb^  de  Longuerue,  a  laborious  investi- 
gator of  antiquities,  at  whose  request  he  set  about  drawing  several 
maps  of  France  and  its  various  provinces,  for  the  Abb^s  work;  'Des- 
cription G^ographique  et  Historique  de  la  France  Anoienne  at 
Modeme.'  At  the  age  of  twenty-two,  he  waa  appointed  one  of  the 
king^s  geographers.  Soon  after,  his  map  of  the  kingdom  of  Arsgon 
was  publidied  by  desirs  of  the  duke  of  (5rieaiis,  regent  of  France,  and 
against  lyAnville^s  judgment,  who  did  not  consider  it  ss  suffieientiy 
acouratCk  He  was  employed  by  the  Jesuits  to  make  an  atlas  of  China 
for  the  edition  of  Dunalde's  History  of  that  empirSi  Tlus  Atlas 
(*  Nouvel  Atlas  *de  la  Chine,'  &c.^  was  also  published  at  the  Hague  in 
1787.  But  tiie  work  that  established  his  reputation,  was  hia  map  of 
Italy,  which  he  published  in  1748.  In  1744,  B'Anville  published  his 
'  Geographical  Andysis  of  Italy,'  in  illuEftration  of  his  map^  He  drew 
several  maps  of  sacred  geography,  namely,  *  Eodesia  Afiicana,'  and 
the  four  Patriarchates  of  Constantinople,  Antiodua,  Jerusalem,  and 
Alexandria,  for  the  '  Oriens  Christianus '  of  Father  Le  Quien.  A  full 
catalogue  of  D'Anville's  works  and  mapa  ia  given  by  Barbie  do  Boeage 
in  Ids  *  Notice  des  Ouvrages  de  M.  D'Anville  pr^o^^  de  son  Kloge 
par  M.  Dader,'  Paris,  1802.  He  published  one  hundred  and  four  maps 
on  ancient^  and  one  hundred  and  six  on  modem  geography.  He  wrote 
about  forty  works,  including  several  memoirs,  which  are  inserted  in 
the  '  Recueil  de  1' Academic  des  Inscriptions  et  BelleB  Lettrea.'  The 
following  are  the  most  important  among  his  works,  all  published  at 
Paris,  'Analyse  G^graphique  de  I'ltalie,'  1744, 4ta,  akeady  mentioned; 
'Diaeertation  sur  I'Etendue  de  I'Ancienne  Jerusalem,'  1747,  8vou; 

<  M^moure  sur  la  Carte  des  Cdtes  de  la  Gr^ce,'  1751,  4to. ;  '  Notice  de 
I'Ancienne  Gaule,  tir^  des  Monumens  Remains,'  4to.,  1760 ;  a  woriL 
much  and  deservedly  esteemed,  in  which  the  author  however  oonfines 
himself  to  Gaul  as  it  was  und^  the  Roman  empire.  To  this  must  be 
added, 'Eclaircissemens  Gt^graphiques  sur  I'Ancienne  Gaule,'  1743, 
12mo.;  'M^moire  sur  I'Egypte  Anoienne  et  Modeme,  suivi  d'une 
Description  dn  Golfe  Arabique,'  1766,  4to.  Mr.  Ripault,  one  of  the 
scientific  men  who  accompanied  Bonaparte's  expedition  to  Bgypt, 
sAys  that  they  were  strack  with  the  aoouraqy  of  D'Anville's  positionsL 
The  navigator  Bougainville,  gave  a  similar  testimoi^  in  fiavour  of 
D'Anville's  msp  of  Asia,  espeoiiEdly  with  regard  to  the  Molucca  Islands^ 
and  the  coast  of  New  Guinea.  '  Geographic  Anoienne  Abr^g^'  1768, 
8  vols.  l'2mo.,  and  1769,  foi,  translated  into  English  under  the  title  cl 

<  Compendium  of  Ancient  Geography,'  London,  1791,  2  vols.  8va; 
'  Traits  des  Mesures  Itin^raires  Anciennes  et  Modemes,'  1769,  Svo.,  a 
most  valuable  work,  in  which  he  estimates  and  compares  the  itinerary 
measures  which  have  been  in  use  in  varioua  ages,  among  the  nations 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  ascertains  the  variations  which  each  had 
undergone  in  the  course  of  time ;  '  Etats  Formal  en  Europe  i^pr^  la 
Chute  de  I'Empire  Remain  en  Occident,'  1771,'  4to. ;  a  useful  book 
for  the  history  ol  what  are  termed  '  the  dark  age%'  from  tha  ^th  t^ 
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the  12th  oentnriei,  and  forming  a  link  between  anoient  and  modern 
geography ;  '  L'Empire  de  RosBie  Coudd^r^  dans  son  Origine  et  aes 
AocroisBemenBy'  1772,  12mo.;  'L'Empire  Turo  Conaid^r^  dans  eon 
fitabliaaement  et  sea  Aoeroiaaemena,'  1772, 12mo.  From  the  want  of 
oboervationa,  he  aeema  to  have  fallen  into  eonaiderable  errora  in  his 
map  of  Tuikey,  and  alao  in  bia  map  of  Aaia  Minor.  To  the  neok  or 
xathmufl  of  Acoa  Minor  he  aaaigned  a  breadth  from  north  to  aoath 
which  waa  leaa  than  the  troth  by  one  whole  dagree ;  thia  fundamental 
error  neoeaaarily  deranged  many  of  hia  poaitiona,  eapeoiaUy  in  the 
eaetem  part  of  that  peninaula.  Conaideriog  tbe  want  of  full  and 
aocarmte  obaerrationa  eziating  in  hia  time,  the  geogiaphical  worka  of 
D'AnYille  are  remadcable  produotiona.  For  the  many  diaadvantagea 
under  which  be  laboured  he  made  up  in  a  great  meaaure  by  hia  inde- 
&tigable  reaeardiea  in  the  authors  of  antiquity,  aa  well  aa  of  the 
middle  agea,  who  oould  afford  any  information  on  geographical  matters, 
and  by  a  rare  aagadty  and  judgment  in  eliciting  truth  out  of  conflict- 
ing atatementa  and  opinions.  He  waa  greatly  aaaiBted  by  hia  wonder- 
ful memoty.  Qeography  made  under  him  rapid  stridea  towarda 
aoouracy ;  be  uaed  himaelf  to  aay,  for  he  waa  aomewhat  of  an  egotist, 
that  *'  he  had  found  a  geography  made  of  brickff,  and  left  one  of  gold." 
(See  bia  '  Eloge,'  by  Baoier,  already  mentioned.) 

Bat  it  waa  only  on  the  aubjeot  of  hia  &yourite  aoienoe  that  be 
ahowed  any  vanity;  in  all  other  mattera  he  waa  aimple  and  un- 
aaauming.  It  ia  remarked  by  the  biographer  of  B'AnylUe  ('Biog. 
Univeraelle')  that  hia  style  ia  not  good,  and  that  owing  to  this  and 
other  caoaea  there  is  often  a  want  of  method  and  dearneea  in  his 
dissertattona  In  thia  opinion  we  entirely  concur :  hia  language  aome- 
timee  is  yery  inelegant  and  not  very  correct  In  1773  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciencea  elected  bim,  then  76  yeara  of  age,  into  their 
body,  and  the  aame  year  he  aucceeded  to  the  yaoant  place  of  first 
geographer  to  the  king.  In  1777  he  published  hia  '  Conaid^rationa 
aar  I'f^tude  et  les  Connoisaancea  que  demande  la  oompoaition  des 
Onvragee  G^^ographiquea,'  a  aort  of  legacy  for  thoae  who  ahould  follow 
him  in  the  aame  career.  In  1779  Louia  XYL  purohaaed  hia  yaloable 
collection  of  maps,  which  he  had  collected  in  the  courae  of  sixty  yeara 
devoted  to  acienoe.  D*AnyiUe'a  conatitution,  naturally  delicate,  be- 
came now  ez^uated,  hia  eight  feuled,  and  he  at  laat  fell  into  a  atate  of 
ph.TBical  and  mental  imbecility,  from  which  death  relieyed  him  in 
1782,  at  the  age  of  85.  Hia  wife,  with  whom  he  had  paaaed  fifty-one 
yean  of  hia  lUe^  died  the  year  before,  without  his  being  aenaible  of 
her  loaa.  He  leit  only  two  daughtera.  There  are  two  more  worka 
translated  or  compiled  in  Engliah  from  I^Anyill^,  beeidea  the 
< Compendium'  almdy  mentioned,  namely,  'A  Complete  Body  of 
Ancient  Geography,'  including  the  *  Orbis  Bomanua,  Orbia  Vateribua 
Notua,'  of  IVAnyille,  with  addxtiona,  London,  1775,  and  the  *  (Geography 
of  the  Greeks  and  the  Romana  in  the  time  of  Alexander  and  Auguatua,' 
London,  1816. 

ANWARI,  or  ENWBRI,  properly  AWHAD-ED-DIN  ANWABI, 
a  celebrated  Pendan  poet,  who  fiourished  in  the  12th  century  of  our 
era.  He  waa  bom  at  Bedna,  a  yillage  in  the  district  of  Abjurd,  in 
Khoraaan,  and  receiyed  hia  eduoation  in  the  college  of  Manaur,  at 
Tns*  A  yisit  of  the  Seljukide  aultan  Sanjar  to  Tiia  famished  him  the 
firat  opportunity  of  making  himaelf  known  by  a  poem  in-praiae  of  the 
aultan,  which  la  by  oriental  critioa  considered  one  of  his  beat  pro- 
dactaom.  Sanjar,  who  waa  fond  of  poetry,  enliated  him  among  his 
Buite^  and  beatowed  honoura  and  ample  rewards  upon  him.  Anwari 
followed  the  aultan  to  Merw,  then  tiie  reaidenoe  of  the  Selpikidea. 
Here  tiie  poet  deyoted  himaelf  to  aatrology,  but  waa  not  fortunate  in 
hia  predictiona,  and  at  length  retired  firom  Merw  to  Balkh,  where  he 
died  in  the  year  597  of  the  Hegira  (A.D.  1200-1201).  Manuacript 
copiea  of  the  'Diwan,'  or  collection  of  poema  of  Anwari,  are  not  un- 
finequently  met  with.  It  conaista  chiefly  of  '  kaaidas»'  or  long  poema, 
mostly  pan^yrie ;  and  of  '  ghazela,'  or  ahorter  lyrical  effoaiona.  In 
the  gbasela  ikd  atyle  of  Anwari  ia  aimple  and  comparatiyely  eaay, 
while  his  kaaidas  abound  in  metaphors  and  conceited  historical  allu- 
sions. It  desenres  to  be  remarked,  that  the  language  of  Anwari, 
though  he  is  one  of  the  earlier  Pendan  poets,  ia  aa  full  of  Arabic 
expreasiona  aa  that  of  almoat  any  subsequent  writer ;  whereas,  in  the 
'  Shahnameh '  of  Firdusi,  who  llyed  ouify  a  little  more  than  150  years 
before  Anwari,  we  find  the  Persian  in  a  state  of  unadulterated  purity. 

APELLES,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  Greek  painters,  is  generally 
considered  to  haye  been  a  natiye  of  the  little  island  of  Cos  in  the 
iBgean  sea,  Nearly  all  that  we  know  about  him,  with  the  exception 
of  aome  few  acattered  notioea^  is  contained  in  the  10th  chapter  and 
the  35th  book  of  Plmy'a  '  Natural  History/  The  time  of  his  birth 
is  not  fixed,  but  we  are  told  that  he  was  at  the  height  of  hia  reputa- 
tion in  OL  exit,  or  about  B.O.  832 ;  and  aa  he  painted  a  great  many 
portraits  d  Philips  the  father  of  Alexander,  he  could  not  be  a  yery 
young  man  In  B.a  886,  the  time  of  Philip'a  death*  He  alao  aurviyed 
AlsEKander,  who-  died  B.a  828. 

Hia  chief  master  was  Pamphilua^  a  Macedonian,  and  a  distinguished 
artiatb  ApeUea  receiyed  instraetion  from  him  at  Sicyon,  a  city  which 
for  some  time  before  and  alter  this  date  had  a  high  reputation  aa  a 
aohool  botii  of  aoulptnre  and  paintmg.  We  are  told  that  his  diligence 
waa  unwearied,  and  that  he  neyer  paaaed  a  day  without  doing  aome- 
thing;  "at  non  lineam  duceodo  exeroeret  artem:"  Winkelmann 
inter]^s  these  words  to  mean,  "  that  he  neyer  passed  a  day  without 
trying  to  improye  himself  as  a  draughtsman,"  a  sense  which  the 
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words  will  yery  well  bear.  ApeUea  is  much  praised  for  the  fhmk- 
neaa  and  plain-dealing  of  hia  character.  A  atory  is  told  of  him  aa 
haying  giyen  riae  to  the  well-known  aaying,  that  a  shoemaker  ahould 
not  go  beyond  his  last  ApeUea  placed  a  picture  which  he  had  finiahed 
in  a  pubhc  place,  and  concealed  himaelf  behind  it  in  ordei^  to  hear 
the  criticiBma  of  the  paaaera-by.  A  ahoemaker  obaeired  a  defect  in 
the  ahoe,  and  the  painter  forthwith  corrected  it  The  cobbler  came 
again  the  next  day,  and  being  aomewhat  encouraged  by  the  success  of 
his  first  remark,  began  to  extend  his  censure  to  the  leg  of  the  figure, 
when  the  angry  painter  thrust  out  his  head  from  behind  the  picture 
and  told  the  shoemaker  to  keep  to  his  trade. 

ApeUes  exceUed  in  grace  and  beauty.  The  painter,  who  laboured 
incessantly,  as  we  haye  seen,  to  improye  his  skUl  in  drawing,  probably 
trusted  aa  much  to*  that  branch  of  hia  art  aa  to  hia  colouring :  he  only 
uaed  four  colours,  aa  we  are  told  (Pliny).  Hia  fayourite  aubjeot  waa 
the  repreaentation  of  Yenua,  the  goddeaa  of  loye,  the  female  blooming 
in  eternal  beauty ;  and  the  religioua  ayatem  of  the  age  fayoured  the 
taste  of  the  painter.  ApeUea  painted  many  portraita  of  Alexander 
the  Great^  who  often  yiaited  his  painting-room,  and  would  not  ait  to 
anybody  elae.  But  it  is  not  yery  easy  to  reconcUe  Alexander's 
rambling  life  with  thia  account,  unleaa  we  auppoae  that  ApeUea  fol- 
lowed him  into  Asia ;  a  supposition  not  altogeUier  improbable. 

ApeUes  painted  a  portrait  of  King  Antigonus  (see  bis  medal — 
Amtiqonus),  which  he  placed  in  profile  to  hide  tbe  defect  of  the  want 
of  one  eye.  We  may  form  some  idea  of  the  state  of  art  in  that  day 
from  that  medal,  and  by  the  fame  of  ApeUes  which  has  suryiyed  his 
works;  it  is  not  an  unlikely  hypothesis,  that  the  figure  of  Antigonus 
on  his  coins  would  be  in  harmony  with  his  portrait  by  ApeUes. 
Antigonus  was  represented  on  horseback,  and  this  pictore  was  reckoned 
hia  maater-piece.  The  next  moat  celebrated  waa  the  Vcdua  riaiug 
from  the  aea,  first  placed  in  the  temple  of  Eaoulapius  at  Coa,  and  taken 
thence  by  Augustua,  in  Ueu  of  a  tribute  of  100  talenta.  It  whs 
damaged  in  its  transition  to  Bome,  but  was  placed  in  the  temple  of 
JuUus  Gsssar,  and  haying  decayed,  was  replac^  by  a  oopy  about  850 
years  afterwards.    It  was  thenceforward  loat 

The  great  picture  of  Alexander  by  ApeUes  was  in  the  temple  of 
Diana  at  Ephesus;  other  pictures  by  ApeUes  were  in  Samoa  and 
Bhodea,  and  Bome  contained  aeyend  in  the  time  of  Pliny.  A  Ueiculea 
in  the  temple  of  Antonia  waa  attributed  to  him.  ApeUea  published 
a  work  on  painting,  which  baa  been  loat  He  waa  accuatomed  to  use 
a  yamiah  for  hia  picturea,  which  brought  out  the  colours,  and  pre- 
aeryed  them  at  the  aame  tima    The  date  of  his  death  ia  unknown. 

APEL'LICON,  a  personage  principiJly  memorable  for  hia  connection 
with  the  preaeryation  of  the  worka  of  Ariatotle.  According  to  Strabo 
(book  xiii,  p.  608,  ftc  Caaauh),  he  waa  a  natiye  of  Teoa,  but  went  to 
Athena,  and  waa  admitted  a  citizen  of  that  atata  He  waa  yery  rich, 
and  his  yanity  aeema  to  haye  led  him  to  aeek  distinction  by  the 
aaaumption  of  the  Uterary  character.  He  apared  no  expenae  in 
amaaaing  books;  but  Strabo  aaya  that  he  was  rather  PhUobibloa  (a 
loyer  of  hooka),  than  Philoaophoa  (a  loyer  of  wisdom).  Among  other 
Ubraries  wUch  he  purchased  waa  that  which  had  been  coUeoted  by 
Ariatotle  more  than  200  yeara  before;  and  which,  enriched  aa  it  waa 
by  the  manuaoripta  of  that  phUosopher  himaeU^  and  of  his  pupU 
Theophraatua,  had,  according  to  the  improbable  atory,  been  long  con- 
cealed by  the  peraona  into  whoae  hands  the  ooUection  had  fallen. 
Haying  been  deposited  in  a  cellar  under  ground  for  about  a  century 
and  a  half,  the  books  had  suffered  much  from  their  long  entombment, 
and  the  copyists  whom  Apellioon  employed  to  transcribe  them  were 
not  yery  weU  qualified  to  restore  the  pasaagea  which  had  been  ren- 
dered iUegible.  When  thua  for  the  firat  time  published,  they  oonae- 
quently  appeared  in  a  yery  faulty  atate.  When  Sulla  conquered 
Athena  (B.a  86)  he  carried  to  Bome,  among  other  Uterary  treasures, 
the  Ubrary  of  Apellicon,  who  had  juat  died ;  and  this  particular  col- 
lection, Plutarch  aays,  he  retained  as  his  own  property.  Seyeral  care- 
leaa  copyista  made  tranacripta  of  aome  of  the  works  for  publishers 
(BibUopoloi)  of  that  day,  but  it  waa  not  untU  Andronicua  of  Bhodes 
[AirpBOiriooB],  who  waa  an  acquaintance  of  Tyrannion,  the  gram- 
marian, undertook  the  task  of  correcting  the  writinga  and  putting 
them  in  order,  that  they  were  giyen  to  the  worid  in  anything  like  a 
correct  form.  AthensBua  (y.,  p.  214,  Caaaub.),  informa  ua  that  Apel- 
Ucon  waa  disooyered  to  haye  got  into  hia  poaaeaaion  the  originala  of 
many  of  the  ancient  pubUc  decreea  from  the  city  archiyea^  which  ao 
enraged  the  Atheniana  againat  him,  that  he  waa  obliged  to  run  away 
to  aave  hia  life.  The  influence  of  bis  frienda  and  hia  own  wealth 
howeyer  aoon  obtained  lua  retum;  and  he  waa  inyested  with  ti^e 
command  of  the  island  of  Deloa.  During  Ma  goyemment  the  Bomana 
effected  a  deacent  upon  the  ialand,  and,  filing  upon  the  garriaon  while 
they  were  aaleep,  put  nearly  aU  of  them  to  tiie  aword.  Apellicon 
aucceeded  in  making  his  escape;  and,  haying  retumed  to  Athens,  he 
died  there  a  short  time  before  the  capture  of  the  cii^^  by  Sulla 
AthensBus  says  that  ApeUioon  embraced  tiie  opinions  of  the  Peri- 
patotics;  and  a  work  of  his,  in  defence  of  Aristotle,  is  quoted  in  a 
passage  of  another  ancient  writor  preseryed  by  Busebius.  (Bayle,  iu 
articles  '  Andronicus '  and  '  Tyrannion.'    Abistotlk.) 

APHTHO'NIUS,  a  Greek  rhetorician  of  Antioch,  whoso  epoch  seems 
rather  difficult  to  f^;  some  place  him  about  the  end  of  the  2nd  cen< 
tury  AJD. ;  others,  as  Fabridus,  in  the  8rd,  and  the  other  critics  still 
later.     We  know  with  certainty  that  he  llyed  after  Herinogene.^, 
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because  he  quotes  thifl  rhetoiidan,  and  in  fact  worked  up  the '  Progym- 
uasmata'  of  HermogeDetf  into  a  new  shape,  also  entitled  '  Prog^mnas- 
mata.'  There  is  a  carious  passsge  in  Aphwoniua  about  Aleiandna.  (De 
Sacy,  'Abd-Allatif/  p.  182.)  Aphthonius  has  also  left  forty  Greek 
fables.  The  work  of  Aphthonios  is  an  elementary  treatise  on  rhetoric ; 
in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  it  was  much  in  use,  and  there  were 
numerous  editions  of  it  Aphthonius  was  first  incorporated  by  the 
elder  Aldus  with  the  other  rhetoricians :  *  Rhetores  GnecL/  Venice, 
1508,  fol.  The  latest  edition  is  by  J.  Bcheff^,  Upsal,  1670  and  1680, 
Bra,  with  the  '  Progymnasmata  of  Theon.* 

APIAN,  or  APPIAN,  PETER,  an  astronomer,  and,  we  may  add, 
astrologer,  bom  at  Leipzig,  died  at  Ingolstadt^  where  he' was  professor 
of  mathematics,  in  1652,  i^fed  57.  His  real  name  was  Bienewitz,  some- 
times misspelt  Binewilt.  '  Biene'  in  German  sSgniflefl  a  '  bee,'  whence 
the  Latin  Apianua  He  wss  in  favonr  with  Charles  V.,  who  gave  him 
an  order  of  knighthood  and  the  title  of  Count,  as  well  as  more  sub- 
stantial rewards.  He  is  principally  remarkable  for  his  obserrations  of 
comets,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  observed  that  their  toils 
are  generally  turned  from  the  sun.  He  also  attempted  the  solution 
of  astronomical  problems  by  mechanism,  as  described  in  bis  '  Opus 
Casareum,'  and  is  said  moreoTcr  to  have  pointed  out  the  use  which 
might  be  made  of  lunar  obserrations  in  narigation.  His  son  Philip 
succeeded  him  at  Ingolstadt,  which  place  he  was  obliged  to  quit  in 
1556,  on  account  of  his  embracing  the  Protestant  religion.  He  enjoyed 
some  celebrity  as  an  astronomer  and  mathematician,  and  died  profes- 
sor at  Tubingen  in  1589.  {Biographie  Uni'oertdU,  and  the  work  of 
Tetssier.) 

APrcrUS.  There  were  three  Romans  of  this  name,  all  of  them 
celebrated  for  their  love  of  ^ood  eating.  The  first  wss  contemporarv 
with  Sulla;  the  second  with  Augustus  and  Tiberius;  the  third  wim 
Trajan.  Of  these  the  second  is  the  most  fsmous,  being  celebrated  by 
Seoeoa,  Pliny,  Juvensl,  Martial,  &c.  Athenssus  (p.  7,  Casaub.)  places 
him  under  Tiberiusi  and  mentions  that  certain  cakes  were  named  after 
him, '  Apician.'  Seneca  says  that  he  wss  alive  in  his  time,  and  infected 
the  age  by  establishing  a  regular  scho^  of  professors  and  pupils  in 
the  eeiflnce  of  good  eating  in  Rome^  firom  which,  in  the  days  of 
simplicity  and  severity,  even  philosophers  had  been  expelled  as  the 
corrupters  of  yooth.  The  inordinate  expense  of  his  culinary  estab- 
lishment reduoed  his  fortune  and  Involved  him  in  debt ;  when,  finding 
that^  after  clearing  off  his  incambrsnces,  he  should  have  left  a  pittance 
utterly  inadequate  to  keejl  such  a  body  and  soul  together,  he  took 
poison  in  preference  to  pining  after  unattainable  luxuries.  The  third 
Apicius  is  to  be  henoured  as  the  inventor  of  the  art  of  pickling  oysters 
(Athen.  7)b 

The  name  of  Apicius  became  fiimiliar  as  a  household  and  culinary 
word ;  it  was  preserved  by  the  spirit  of  party ;  and  the  cooks  of  ages 
after  were  divided  into  Apicisns  and  anti-Apioisns.  A  treatise,  *  De  re 
Culinaria,'  is  extant  under  the  name  of  Cnlitts  Apidus.  It  is  con- 
sidered by  critics  as  ancient,  although  not  written  by  any  of  the  three 
whom  we  have  mentioned.  Martin  Lister  republished  it  in  London  in 
1705,  with  the  title  '  De  Obsouiiset  CondhnentiS)  sive  de  Arte  Ooquin- 
aria.'  The  humorous  Dr.  King  ridiculed  it  in  a  poem,  entitled  *  The 
Art  of  Cookery.' 

(BiografikM  VnivendU,) 

A'PION,  son  of  Poseidonius,  was  bom  in  Oasis,  a  town  in  Libya, 
seven  days'  journey  firom  Tbebes>  probal^y  the  modem  Oasis,  called 
El-Wah.  A|)ion  was  educated  at  Alexandria^  and  wished  to  psss  for  a 
Greek  native  of  that  city,  although  he  was  of  Egyptian  extrsctiott. 
ipion  was  a  disciple  of  Apollonius,  the  son  of  Arofaibius,  and  of 
Didymns,  from  whom  he  imbibed  his  fondness  for  the  poetiy  of 
Homer.  Under  the  emperor  Claudius,  who  reigned  a.d.  41-64,  he 
sueoeeded  the  Grammarian  Theon  at  Rome.  When  the  Greek 
inhabitants  of  Alexandria  endeavoured  to  deprire  the  Jews  who 
resided  there  of  the  privileges  conferred  upon  them  by  Alexander 
the  Great  at  the  foundation  of  the  city,  and  confirmed  by  the 
Ptolemies  and  the  Oeesaxs,  Apion  was  appointed  to  advocate  their 
cause  against  the  Jews.  On  this  occasion  he  endeavoured  to  kindle 
the  wrath  of  the  emperor  Caius  Caligula,  by  pointing  out  that  the 
Jews  would  neither  erect  statues  to  the  emperor  nor  swear  by  his 
name,  whilst  they  preferred  to  worship  the  head  of  an  ass  made  of 
BoUd  goldp  which  was  of  immense  value,  and  was  stated  to  have  been 
first  discovered  when  Antiochus  Epipfaanes  entered  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem.  Apion  also  recounted  some  monstrous  fobles  respecting 
alleged  practices  of  the  Jaws  in  connection  with  U>is  idol  worship.  He 
did  not  however  fully  succeed  against  Philo,  iriio  was  sent  to  Rome  by 
the  Jews  of  Alexandria  to  plead  their  cause.  Phil«,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  the  embassy  of  the  Alexandiisn  Jews,  oomnMoced  his  reply 
to  Apion's  accusation,  but  the  emperor  Caius  insultingly  commanded 
him  to  leave  the  imperial  presoioe.  The  emperor  sent  Petronins,  the 
successor  of  Vitellius,  ss  legate  to  Syria,  with  orders  to  place  his 
statue  in  the  temple  at  Jeruralem.  Petronius  marched  an  army  into 
Jud8ea»  but  was  so  much  touched  with  the  intreaties  of  the  Jews  not 
to  profane  their  sanctuary,  and  with  their  resdiness  rather  to  die  than 
to  admit  the  emperor's  statue,  that  he  delayed  the  commencement  of 
the  war,  and  requested  ^o  emperor  to  revoke  his  orders.  Caius 
granted  this  revocation  to  his  favourite  Herodes  Agrippa,  bat  com- 
manded Peti^nius  to  commit  suicide  for  his  disobedience.  The  news 
of  Caligula's  death  airived  in  Syria  before  the  letter  in  which  Petro- 


nius was  ordered  to  kill  himself  if  he  would  avoid  the  tortons 
prepared  for  him.  Thus  Apion's  plan  to  hurt  the  Jews  was  pro- 
videntially foiled.    (Joseph., '  Archasologia,'  L  xviii.  c^.  8.) 

Apion  was  esteemed  for  his  learning;  but  already,  before  bis 
contest  with  Phito,  he  was  known  at  Roma  as  a  man  of  ostentatious 
character.  Tiberius  named  him  Cymbalam  Mundi  (Cymbal  of  the 
Universe),  on  account  of  his  vain  boMtings ;  but  Pliny,  Apion*s  dis- 
ciple, calls  him  raUier  Publicn  Fiama)  Tympanum,  or  theKettie-Dram 
of  Fame.  Of  his  writings,  there  have  only  been  preserved  the  story 
of  'Androclus  and  the  Lion'  (Gelllus,  y.  14),  and  the  'Dolphin  at 
Dicesarchia'  (Oellius,  vii.  8),  with  fragments  from  the  work  against 
the  Jews,  preserved  by  Josephus  in  his  reply.  Josephusrs  refiitation 
of  the  misrepresentations  of  Apion  and  his  authorities  is  contained  in 
the  commencement  of  the  second  of  his  two  books  on  the  '  Antiquitie 
of  the  Jews.' 

(Seneca,  ep.  88;  Plin.,  Prctf,  Hist.  Nat.,  and  lib.  zzxvi  &  IS; 
Soidas,  ed.  Ktister.  i  p.  267.) 

APOLLIK'ARIS,  or  APOLLINARIUS,  a  native  of  Alexsndria. 
taught  grammar  at  Berytus,  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  and 
afterwanls  in  Laodicea  of  the  same  country.  Apollioaris  married  and 
became  presbyter  of  lAodiceiL  His  son,  likewise  called  Apollinaris, 
was  one  of  the  greatest  orators,  poets,  and  philosophers  of  his  age. 
Apolliuaris  the  younger  became  professor  of  eloquence  at  Laodicea 
before  a.i>.  335,  and  afterwards  lecturer  of  the  Cbristian  oongrsgatioD. 
Both  father  and  son  continued  their  intercourse  with  learned  heathens 
after  their  ordination.  They  were  friends  of  Libsnius,  and  attended 
the  lectures  of  Epiphanius  the  sophist^  who  taught  at  Laodicea,  and 
afterwards  in  Athens.  On  this  account,  and  especially  because  they 
were  present  when  Epiphanius  redted  a  poem  in  praise  of  Baoehua, 
they  were  excommunicated  by  Theodotus,  bishop  of  Laodicea ;  but 
were  again,  on  doing  penance,  admitted  into  church-fellowship. 
Qeorgica,  the  successor  of  Theodotus,  ▲.D.  850,  i>eing  an  Ariao, 
banished  them,  either  on  account  of  their  continued  interoouias  with 
Epiphanius,  or  on  account  of  their  adherence  to  the  Nioene  Creed  and 
the  firienddiip  of  the  younger  Apollinaris  for  Athansaius.  This 
friendship  had  commenced  in  849,  at  the  time  that  Athanasius  passed 
through  Laodicea.  When  Julian  forbad  the  Christians  to  interpret 
the  Greek  elsssics,  the  Apollinaris,  father  and  son,  composed  imitatiooB 
for  the  use  of  schools.  The  fother  wrote  a  grammar  for  Christians. 
Socratea  ('  Hist  Eecles.,'  lit  16)  attributes  to  the  fother  some  epic 
poems  and  tragedies  founded  on  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament; 
but  SoBomenus  ('Hist  Eocles.,'  v.  18)  sscribea  these  productions  to 
1^0  son,  who  transformed  also  the  New  Testament  into  tiie  manner 
and  style  of  Platonic  dialogues.  After  the  death  of  Julian  the  daseies 
were  read  again,  and  the  imitations  of  Apollinaris  forgotten. 

The  younger  Apollinsris  is  mentioned  (in  '  Athanas.  Ep.  ad  Antio- 
chcnos,'  tom.  L ;  *  0pp.  ed.  Montfaucon,'  voL  ii,  p.  776)  as  orthodox 
bishop  of  Laodicea  in  362,  whilst  Pelagius  was  bishop  of  the  Arians  in 
that  city.  Ha  was  esteemed  by,  and  had  some  epistolary  correapondenoe 
with,  Athanasiua,  Basiliua  Magnus,  and  other  great  men  of  that  sga 
Apollinaris  distinguished  himself  especially  by  polemical  and  exegetioal 
writings ;  for  instanoe,  by  his  worx  on  '  Truth,'  against  the  Emperor 
Julian  and  the  heathen  philosophers.  Apollinaris's  thirty  books 
sgainst  Porphyrins,  sgainst  the  Maniohwans,  Arians,  MaroeUns^  and 
othen,  were  highly  esteemed.  Hieronymns  himself,  during  his  resi- 
dence at  Antiodua  in  873  and  874,  enjoyed  the  exegetioal  instructions 
of  Apollinaris,  then  bishop  of  Uie  neighbouring  Laodicea.  The  inter- 
pretations of  Apollinaris,  quoted  in  the  commentaries  of  Hieronymus, 
were  peculiarly  valualde  in  those  days  on  aooount  of  his  knowledge  of 
the  Hebrew  tongua 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  life^  ApolUnaris,  who  had  strenuoiudy 
defended  the  Athanasian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  himself  incurred 
the  reproach  of  heresy,  because  he  taught  that  the  divine  logos  occu- 
pied in  the  ^rson  of  Christ  the  place  of  the  human  souL  According 
to  him,  Chnst  was  (WopKos)  incarnate,  but  not  {(ftj^tfxof)  insonled. 
His  disciples,  who  were  very  numerous,  were  called  ApoUinarists.  His 
heresy  became  generally  known  in  371.  Apollinarism  was  first  con- 
demned at  the  synod  held  at  Rome  in  875,  which  induced  Apollinaris 
to  form  a  separate  congregation,  over  which  he  ordained  the  presbyter 
VitaUs  as  liushop.  Hence  the  Apollinarists  are  also  called  VitaliansL 
They  are  also  called  Dimoerites,  because  they  vrere  accused  of  dividing 
the  nature  of  Christ  into  two  parts.  Beforo  the  death  of  Apollinaris, 
which  happened  between  882  and  892,  the  Apollinaiists  formed  in 
Syria  and  the  adjacent  countries  several  sepsiate  congregations  having 
their  own  bishop.  By  imperial  command  the  public  worship  of  the 
Apollinarists  was  impeded  in  888  and  897,  and  m  428  in  aU  towns 
entirely  prohibited. 

APOLLINA'RIS  SIDO^NIUS,  CAIUS  SOLLIUS^  ST.  (some 
manuscripts  add  the  name  of  Modestus,  which  they  place  bafore  Apol- 
linaris). He  was  bom  at  Lyon  on  the  5th  of  November,  430,  but  his 
family  seems  to  have  been  originally  of  Auvergne^  and  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  in  GauL  His  grandfather,  Apellinaris,  was  the 
first  of  the  fomily  who  embraced  Christianity,  and  lie  was  pmfeot  of 
the  Gauls  in  the  reign  of  the  tyrsnt  Constantino  His  fkther  wss 
tribune  and  secretary  of  state  under  the  emperor  Honorius,  and 
prsBfeot  of  the  Gauls  under  Valentinian  IIL  ApoUinaria  received  an 
education  suitable  to  his  birth.  He  was  taught  philoeo|^y  l^  Busa- 
bius  ('fipist,'  iv.  1),  from  whom  perhaps  ha  dso  learned 
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ttstrology,  and  jmuio,  whioh  ApoUinviB  m^  lure  ediontlal  part*  of 
eduoftUoq  ('  CiurmeD/  14),  He  «oquired  enough  of  Greek  to  tnvislato 
it  into  Latin;  but  poetry  was  the  favourite  subject  of  Apollinana. 
He  was  alao  amhitioasi  and  he  thought  of  risiog  to  posts  of  honour. 
It  la  probable  that  he  cliose  the  prpfession  of  the  bar*  But  before  he 
obtained  any  oflioe  he  married  FapianiUai  daughter  of  that  Avitua 
who  wiaa  afterwardi  emperor.  She  brought  him  as  a  dowry  the  domain 
of  Avitao  in  Auv^igi)^  whioh  ApolUnaris  has  desoribed  in  one  of  his'' 
letters  ('  Bpiet.,'  ii  2).  He  was  not  twenty  when  he  married,  and  ho 
had  at  least  four  children. 

His  fiftther-in-Iaw,  Avitusy  was  declared  Auguotus  on  the  10th  of 
July,  45^,  and  ApoUinaris  followed  him  to  Bome,  where  he  pronounoed 
his  panagyrio  in  yerse  in  the  presenoe  of  the  Roman  senate  and  people 
on  the  first  day  of  the  next  year,  on  which  Avitus  commenced  Lis 
consulship.  The  only  rewwd  which  he  received  for  thia  poem,  which 
he  wrote  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  was,  as  he  complains,  the  erection 
of  a  bronze  statue,  whioh  waa  placed  near  the  statue  of  Trajan,  under 
the  portico  which  led  to  the  Qreeh  and  Xiatin  libraries.  The  reign  of 
Ayitus,  by  whom  Apolliuaria  expected  to  be  advanced,  was  of  short 
duration.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  456  Avitue  was  dethroned  by 
the  intriguea  of  Connt  Eioimor,  and  Majorian  auooeeded  him.  A  part 
of  the  G&uls  took  up  arms  to  avenge  Avitus,  and  Apollinaria  want  to 
Lyon,  which  declared  for  Ayit^s,  a^d  reoeived  within  its  walla  a  body 
of  yiaigoth%  aent  by  the  Visigoth  king,  Theodorio  IL  The  city  waa 
besieged  by  the  Bomana,  and  compelled  to  surrender.  When  Majorian 
came  to  Lyon  in  ^^8  the  poet  pronounoed  a  panagyric  upon  him  in 
rerae  ('  Carmen,'  5),  upon  which  Mt^orian  granted  him  his  petition  in 
behalf  of  Lyon.  This  emperor  raised  ApolUnaris  in  461  to  the  dignity 
of  a  ooon^  and  gave  him  aome  other  offices  about  hia  eourt,  In  461 ' 
lUcimer  caused  Majorian  to  be  assassinated,  and  placed  the  diadem 
on  the  head  of  Severus.  It  appears  that  Apollinai'is  took  this  oppor- 
tunity of  quitting  the  Boman  court,  and  that  he  pasaed  the  whole 
reign  of  Severus  in  his  domain  of  Avitao,  oooupying  himself  with  lite- 
rature, hia  domestic  afiairsi  and  the  sooiety  of  hi3  friends.  {*  Epiat.,' 
ii.  9 ;  '  Carm.,'  23,  v.  439, 40O-5O1.) 

Upon  Anthemins  becoming  empeix>r  in  467,  ApolUnaris,  who  was 
then  at  Lyon  came  to  Bome,  and  pronounoed  a  panegyric  in  verse 
upon  the  emperov  the  1st  January*  ^6S  ('Carmeu,'  2).  Anthemius 
made  him  chief  of  the  senate,  praefect  of  the  city,  and  after  some  time 
patrician. 

ApolUnaria  had  now  obtained  every  honour  to  which  a  private 
person  could  aspire,  except  the  cousul&ip,  when  he  gave  up  all,  and 
paased,  as  he  saya  himself,  from  a  secular  Ufe  and  the  first  offices  of 
the  ooortto  the  humility  and  sanctity  of  a  bishop  {'Kpist,  iil  1). 
Towards  the  close  of  the  year  471,  he  was  elected  bishop  of  Clermont, 
though  not  yet  admitted  among  the  clergy.  Qe  renounced  profane 
Uterature,  and  even  poetiy ;  he  wrote  verses  rarely,  and  such  as  ha 
did  write  were  ganarally  in  honour  of  the  sainti^  and  martyrs  ('  Epiat,' 
is.  16).  He  contented  himself  with  composing  letters  in  prose,  and 
he  sought  to  form  a  style  more  suitable  to  his  profession,  less  studied 
and  more  approaching  to  common  conversation  than  he  had  used 
before  ('  Kpist.,'  iv.  8).  He  became  a  man  of  prayer,  of  fastmg,  and 
charity.  The  greatest  prelates  of  the  church  in  those  days,  St.  Lupus 
of  Troyes,  St.  Bemigius  of  Reims,  St.  Patiena  of  Lyon,  correaponded 
with  him  aqd  were  his  fiiends.  In  474,  the  city  of  Clermont  was 
besieged  by  Euric,  king  of  the  Visigoths.  It  sufifered  greatly.  Winter 
forced  £urio  to  raise  £e  siege :  but  the  city  was  distracted  by  two 
factions;  one  party  wished  to  abandon  the  town,  another  to  stay  and 
defend  it  ApolUnaris  brought  from  Lyon  the  priest  Gonstantius, 
who,  by  hia  eloquance,  restored  concord  amongst  the  inhabitants.  The 
country  through  which  the  Yiaie^oths  had  passed  was  entirely  devas- 
tated ;  more  U^an  4000  Burgundians  came  to  Clermont,  destitute  of 
every  thing.  The  bishop  sold  even  his  silver  plate  secretly  to  supply 
the  necessities  of  hia  peopla  But  Papianil^,  when  sho  heard  of  this, 
bought  back  the  plate,  and  rstnmed  it  to  her  husband.  In  order  to 
implore  divine  mercy,  ApolUnaris  now  established  in  his  diocese  the 
ceremony  of  rogations,  in  imitation  of  St.  Mamert^  who  had  just 
instituted  it  at  Yienne  in  Dauphin^  ('Epist,*  viL  1).  But  JuUus 
Nepos,  the  emperor  of  the  West^  bought  peace  with  Euric  by  the 
oession  of  Auvergne,  and  the  Visigoths  became  masters  of  Clermont 
before  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Nepos,  that  is,  before  the  28th  of 
August,  475.  ApolUnaris  demanded  of  Euric,  who  was  an  Arian,  that 
the  CathoUca*  who  now  passed  under  his  dominion,  should  be  allowed 
to  elect  their  own  bishops.  Euric  refused  and  sent  him  prisoner  to 
the  caatle  of  liyia  not  far  from  Carcassone,  where  he  remained  for  a 
year.  When  he  was  restored  to  his  diocese,  he  endeavoured  to  assuage 
the  BufferingB  of  his  people  under  the  barbarian  rule.  Nothing  is 
known  of  the  last  years  of  his  life,  except  that  he  experienced  much 
trouble  from  two  priests  who  endeavoured  to  get  possession  of  his 
bishopric,  but  did  not  succeed.  ApolUnaris  disd  on  a  Saturday, 
which  waa  the  2l6t  of  August.  This  is  the  day  on  which  hia  memory 
is  honoured  by  the  church  of  Clermont^  which  has  placed  him  among 
its  saints.  The  year  ia  uncertain,  but  it  ii  probable  that  he  died  in 
the  year  488,  which  waa  the  fifty-eighth  of  his  life  and  the  eighteenth 
of  hia  episcopate. 

Apollinaria  wrote  several  works  which  are  lost  Those  which  are 
extant  he  pi^bUshed  himself.  Thay  are:— 1.  ^Carmina  XXIV.' 
These  poema  appeared  before  the  letters  at  different  periods,  and 


before  ApoUinaris  became  a  bishop.  Some  other  pieces  of  poetry, 
epitaphs,  and  ioscriptions  ore  inserted  among  his  letters.  The  moat 
remarkable  of  these  poems  are  the  panegyrics  upon  the  three  emperors, 
Avitus,  Majorian,  and  AntheiniuB.  They  are  not  printed  id  obrono* 
logical  order.  2.  '>Bpistoha.'  There  are  nine  books  of  letters,  and 
two  others  are  inserted  among  the  verses.  ApolUnaris  published  these 
books  aeparately  and  at  diffiirent  periods  after  he  became  a  bishop. 
The  last  book  waa  probably  published  in  483,  as  may  be  inferred  from 
the  twelfth  letter  of  the  ninth  book ;  but  ApolUnaria  in  the  publica* 
tiou  of  his  letters  observed  no  order  either  of  subject  or  chronology. 
The  literary  merit  of  his  works  is  not  great.  His  style  is  tumid, 
obscure,  and  afiected,  too  full  of  antithesis  and  points;  yet  there  is 
considerable  eloquence,  fire,  and  conciseness  in  his  diotioti.  The  real 
value  of  lus  works  is  this,  that  they  contain  historical  facts  whioh  can- 
not be  found  elsewhere ;  and  although  ApolUnaris  mentions  the  events 
of  his  age  very  briefly,  yet  his  writings  tiirow  considerable  Ught  on 
the  poUtical  and  Uterary  history  of  the  5th  century.  Gibbon  and  the 
other  historians  who  treat  of  that  period  refer  continually  to  him. 

The  editions  of  his  works  are  numerous.  The  best  are— one  pub- 
lished with  notes  by  Savaron,  Paris,  4to.,  1609 ;  and  another  by  Sir- 
mond,  with  valuable  notes,  8  vo.,  Paris,  1 61 4.  The  works  of  Apollinaria 
form  a  part  of  the  'BibUotheca  Patrum'  of  Qallandiua,  torn.  Xr  p. 
463,  ^c,  Venice,  1774.  There  is  no  English  tnmslation;  but  the 
French  translation,  with  the  Latin  text  on  the  opposite  side,  by  Qt&- 
goire  and  CoUombet^  8vo.  Paris,  1836,  throe  vols.,  contains  a  good 
Ufa  and  introduction  to  the  works  of  Apollinaria. 

{MuUnr$  LU4raire  de  la  France^  tom.  ii.  p.  550-678 ;  Qr^goira  and 
CoHombet,  (Euvrea  dfi  O.  SoUiat  ApoUinarii  Sidoniw,  &&) 

APOLLODO'BUS,  a  celebrated  grammarian  of  Athens,  of  whom 
an  account  is  given  by  Suidaa.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Aristsjrohus.  Of 
his  voluminous  writings,  only  three  books  of  his  '  BibUotheca,'  a 
mythological  work,  have  come  down  to  us.  He  wrote  a  chronicle  or 
history  in  lambio  verse,  extending  from  the  destruction  of  Troy 
(B.a  1184)  to  his  own  times. (about  &o.  144).  ('Scymnus  Chius,' 
V.  19-49.)  The  first  edition  of  ApoUodorus  waa  by  B.  .^Cgius  of 
Spoleto,  1555,  8vo^  Roma  The  best  editions  are  by  Heyne, 
1782-1788,  4  volumes,  find  1802,  2  volumes,  8vo;  and  that  by  Clavier, 
Palis,  1805,  2  volumes,  8vo,  with  a  French  translatioq. 

APOLLODOBUS,  an  eminent  Athenian  painter,  who  U?ed  about 
four  centuries  B.O.    (Pliny,  Natural  History,  xxxv.  9.) 

APOLLODOBUS,  a  celebrated  architect  in  the  zeigns  of  Trajan 
and  Hadrian,  was  bom  at  DamascqsL  The  magnificent  stone  bridge 
buUt  over  the  Danube^  A.D.  10^  by  order  of  Trajan,  was  execut^ 
imder  his  direction.  The  remains  of  this  bridge  stiU  exist  near  the 
junction  of  the  Aluta  or  Alt  and  the  Danube^  He  is  also  aaid  to 
have  been  the  architect  of  the  Forum  Trajanum,  in  whioh  the  column 
of  Tnyan  atands,  and  to  have  built  a  Ubrary,  a  musio-hall  (Odeum), 
baths,  and  aqueducts.  It  la  said  that  Hadrian  put  him  to  death  on 
some  false  and  frivolous  pretence.  ApoUodorus  is  the  author  of  a 
work  on  besieging  towns,  printed  in  the  coUeotion  of  Thevenot. 

APQLLO'NIUS,  a  celebrated  sculptor  of  the  island  of  Bhodesy  who, 
along  with  his  brother  Tauriscus,  executed  a  group  in  marble  which 
represented  Zethus  and  Amphion  binding  Diroe  to  the  homa  of  a 
furious  bully  to  avexige  their  mother,  Antiope,  whom  she  had  orueUy 
persecuted.  This  group,  described  by  Pliny  (xxxvi  4),  is  supposed, 
with  much  probabiUty,  to  be  what  is  known  to  us  under  the  name  of 
the  Toro  Fameae,  found  during  the  reign  of  Paul  III.  in  the  ruins  of 
the  Baths  of  Caracalla.  The  lower  half  of  the  figure  of  Dirce^  the 
two  trunks,  and  a  leg  of  Zethus  and  Amphion,  were  the  only  remnants 
of  the  ancient  sculptures,  but  enough  remaiaed  to  prove  that  the  art 
waa  then  in  its  highest  siate  of  perfection.  The  group  has  been 
restored  by  a  Milanese  artist,  Batista  BianohL  (Piraneai,  Slaiwi: 
Maffei;  Winkelmann,  vi  i  p.  128 1  MiiUcr,  Mandbuch  der  MehMogie^ 
dsc,  p.  137.) 

ArOLLO'NIUS,  a  celebrated  statuaiy,  the  son  of  Nestor  of  Athens, 
only  known  to  us  from  his  name  being  inscribed  on  the  fragments  of 
a  statue  which  was  discovered  in  the  15th  century,  and  is  now  called 
the  Torso  Belvedere.  It  has  neither  head,  arms,  nor  legs,  and  yet  it 
is  considered  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  antiquity.  Midiel  Angelo 
made  it  his  grand  object  of  study;  and  so  enthusi^atio  waa  he  in  his 
admiration  of  it^  that  even  after  his  sight  faUed  him,  he  used  to  be 
led  to  it  that  he  might  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  feeUng  it  with  his  handa. 
All  agree  as  to  its  being  one  of  the  finest  apMimens  of  ancient 
sculpture,  but  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  period  whcQ  ApoUonlua 
Uved.  (Meyer,  Sistory  of  Greek  Seui^we,  p.  296;  Visconti,  Pio 
Clanentino,  t,  i  plate  x. ,'  Winkelmann,  x.  iii.  s.  15 ;  Thieraoh,  Ki$n8U 
Spochen,  p.  838.) 

APOLLO'NIUS,  the  Soplust^  supposed  to  have  Uved  at  Alexandria 
in  the  time  of  Augustus,  is  the  author  of  a  Lexicon  of  Homeric  words. 
It  was  first  publi^ed  by  Villoison  at  Paris,  in  1778,  in  two  vols.  4to, 
accompanied  by  a  commentary  and  prolegomena.  The  work  was  re- 
printed at  Leyden  in  1788,  8vo,  with  notes  by  TolUua,  but  with  the 
omission  of  VilloiBon's  Latin  translation  and  prolegomena. 

APOLLO'NIU^  BERG^US,  after  Archimedes  the  most  original 
and  profound  of  aU  the  Qreek  geometers,  waa  born  at  Perga  in 
Pamphylia,  while  Ptolemssus  III.,  commonly  oaUed  Euergetes,  was  king 
of  Egypt.  Ptolemaus  began  his  reign  B.a  247.  ApoUonius  waa  in 
the  aeuith  of  his  fame  about  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemeua  (IV.) 
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PMIopttar,  «bo  died  wx,  205.  ApoHonhu  and  Hwiirihd  wore  neeriy 
eeoleiiiptfieif  bolii  ee  to  Infli  end  ediie^iiMiite  io  their  dUhnot 
1mm,  Axcfamiedee  died  »a212yetwliidlitaiiieApdloiii]ie  wee  liviiis; 
it  k  not  knovra  wlieo  Hw  letter  died. 

The  fife  of  ApoDfloiiie  wee  poMed  et  Alezendrie,  in  tiie  ediool  of 
the  eueeeeiini  of  Eodid,  vnder  whom  he  etodied.  With  raepeet  to 
n  ^turgb  oi  plegieri«n  from  Arefaimedei^  bfoq^  e^unet  Apdlomn^ 
it  ie  eeid  by  Kntocini^  hie  eonunentetor  (eboot  aA  540),  iriio  otee 
the  dmrgt,  thet  it  wee  weU  known  thet  neither  Arduinedee  nor 
ApoDontoe  pretended   to  be  the  ifant   inveetigpHtoii  of  the 


Of  the  moet  iuleieetiug  peit  of  en  eminent  men, — hie  opinione  on 
di^REted  Bnbpecte^ — we  know  but  little  in  the  eeee  of  ApollonineL 
flewfndi,  in  lue  Ble  of  Copernieae,  mentione  en  opinion  ettriboted 
bj  the  letter  to  the  Qreden  geometer,  end  whidi  ie  mid  to  lure  been 
ebo  thet  of  Fhileleni^  thet  the  eon  end  moon  only  moved  roond  the 
eerth,  bat  ell  the  other  plenete  nnmd  the  eon.  We  eennot  find  eny 
other  enthofity  for  etferiboting  thie  opinion  to  Apollonini^  except 
Weidler  in  hie  'Hietorift  Aetrouomiaa,'  who  howerer  dtee  Qeeeendi 
ee  hie  eothority.  Yiete  eonieetiixee  with  greet  probability  thet  there 
ie n  eonfiuion  if  worde.  liiet  tide  eyetem  wie  celled  ' ApoUonien' 
from  ifei  reference  to  the  enn  (ApoUa)  But  Apollonine  oerteinly  peid 
attentiony  et  leeet^  to  the  then  recetred  ejetem,  enioe  known  iy  the 
neme  of  the  Ptolemeie^  for  Ptoleourae  hae  preeerred  eome  theoreme 
of  hie  on  the  method  of  finding  the  etetionery  pointe  of  the  plenete, 
euppoeed  to  move  in  epieydee,  Prodii%  in  hie  commentery  on  Eodid, 
mentaone  that  Apollonine  ettempted  to  prove  the  axiome,  end  dtee 
his  inveetigBtion  of  the  theorem,  that  thii^  which  ere  eqoel  to  the 
eame  ere  eqnel  to  one  enother,  in  whidi,  ee  may  be  enppoeed,  propo- 
eitione  are  eeenmed  not  more  obviooe  then  the  theorem  itedf.  V itra- 
vine  cttee  Apollonine  ee  the  Inventor  of  a  epedee  of  dock  which  he 
terme  'pharetra.' 

The  groat  work  of  ApoUoDina  whidi  now  remains  is  eeven  booke 
of  hie  tireatiee  on  conic  seotione,  of  whidi  we  shall  preeently  epeek. 
But  beeidee  thie,  he  ie  known  to  have  written  treetiece,  according  to 
Pappus,  'De  Rationie  Sectaone/  'Be  Speta  Sectioned'  'De  Seetione 
determinate,'  'De  Tactionibos,'  'De  IndinetionibiiB,'  'De  Plenie 
Locie,'  end  according  to  Prodns,  'De  CochleA,'  end  'De  perturbetie 
Baticoibae.'  Of  theee,  the  fint  only  ie  known  to  ne,  having  been 
found  in  Arabic,  end  publiehed  in  Latin  by  BUley  in  1708,  with  an 
attempt  to  reetore  the  second.  Bat  Menenne,  dted  by  Voedas,  says 
he  read,  in  en  Arsbisn  author,  Aben  Eddin,  an  aeeertion  that  aU  the 
works  of  ApoUoniuB,  more  hi  number  than  thoee  mentioned  by 
Pappna,  were  in  Arabic  at  the  beginning  of  the  11th  century. 

About  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  it  was  a  very  coihmon  exercise 
of  mnthematicd  ingeouity  to  endeavour  to  reetore  these  and  other  loet 
treatieee,  that  is,  from  the  fullest  notion  which  could  be  gathered,  to 
gue>s  at  the  propotttions  which  they  might  have  oonteined.  Sudi 
aitempte  gave  riee  to  the  'Apollonius  GaUus'  of  Yieta,  the  'Apol- 
lonius  Batavus'  of  Snelliue,  and  other  works  of  Maurolico,  Ohetaldi, 
Adriaous  Ilomattu%  Fermat,  Sdiooten,  AnderBon^  Halley,  R.  Simeon, 
and  others. 

The  conic  sections  of  Apollonius  are  in  seven  books,  the  first  four 
of  which  are  extant  in  Greek,  with  the  commentary  of  Eutodus  of 
Ascalon,  above-mentioned.  The  next  three  were  suppoeed  to  be  loet, 
till  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  when  Jamee  Golius,  a  celebrated 
oriental  professor  of  Leyden,  returned  from,  the  East^  with  the  whole 
•even  books  in  Arabia  Some  delay  took  place  in  their  translation 
and  publication,  duriog  which,  in  1658,  Borelli  acddentally  discovered 
an  Arabic  manuscript  in  the  Medid  library  at  Florence,  of  the  same 
seven  books.  It  does  not  a  little  serve  to  illustrate  the  uee  made  of 
public  libraries,  that  while  one  author  after  another  had  for  years 


Abraham  Echdlensis,  an  oriental  profeaeor  at  Rome,  translated  it  from 
the  Arabic^  and  published  their  version  in  1661.  At  the  time  of  the 
discoveiy,  Yiviani  wee  engaged  in  restoring  the  loet  books,  and  when 
it  was  made  known,  he  prevailed  on  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  to 
mark  all  his  papere,  and  to  order  Borelli  to  keep  the  contents  of  the 
new  books  secret  The  work  of  Yiviani,  well  known  as  an  acute  and 
accomplished  mathematician,  was  found  (Montuda,  i,  250)  to  fall 
short  of  that  of  Apollonius  on  several  important  points,  though,  as 
might  be  expected,  the  views  of  the  Italian  of  the  17th  century  were 
more  extensive  in  many  cases  than  those  of  the  Greek.  The  eighth 
book  was  still  wantmg,  and  a  note  to  the  version  imported  by  Golius 
informed  the  reader  tibat  it  had  never  been  found,  even  by  the  Arabs, 
in  the  Greek.  But  when  the  Oxford  press,  at  the  commenoement  of 
the  last  century,  was  employed  upon  the  magnificent  versions  of  the 
Greek  geometers,  which  are  stUl  the  best  in  public  use,  Dr.  Aldrioh, 
observing  that  the  preliminary  Lemmas  of  Pappus  to  the  seventh 
book  were  asserted  to  belong  to  the  eighth,  and  also  that  the  latter 
appeared,  from  the  words  of  Apollonius  himself  in  his  introduction, 
to  be  a  continuation  of  the  former,  propoeed  to  Halley  that  he  should 
endeavour  with  theee  lights  to  re-establish  the  missing  book.  Halley 
was  then  employed  in  completing  the  edition  of  the  work,  which  the 
death  of  Dr.  Gregory  had  interrupted,  and  he  acceded  to  the  sug- 
gestion.  The  whole  appeared  at  Oxford,  in  1710,  with  the  commentary 
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xhiB  eonteBts  of  the  work  en  Ibbb  hiieny  deeeraied  hy 
of  whoee  worde  we  gire  a  free  lienelatinn  " The  fimtfoor  books  are 
deoMotery:  the  fin*  eonteiBB  tiie  fSBentioB  of  the  three  aeetloas  of 
the  comibf  and  of  tiie  eeetiona  which  ere  al^^ed  oppodte^  and  their 
principal  dietinettve  properties  whidi  hawn  been  tieiated  hy  as  more 
folly  and  geoeraUy  than  hy  any  of  oar  predeeeeeonL  llie  eecood 
book  conteins  the  propectiea  of  the  dJemetera  and  axea^  ae  wdl  as  of 
the  aajmpfeoies^  and  other  nisUiai  of  general  utility :  yoa  will  hence 
eee  what  I  have  oelied  dhaneters^  and  what  aasa.  The  third  book 
eontdne  many  end  wondeifol  theorems^  vHiidi  ere  neelal  in  tite  eompo- 
aition  of  eolid  lod,  of  whidi  the  majority  are  both  new  and  beantifdL 
The  fourth  book  shows  in  what  manner  sections  of  a  conei,  or  of 
oppodte  cones,  may  cot  one  another,  and  the  droamference  of  a  eirde, 
on  the  whole  of  whidi  nothing  hae  been  delivered  by  thoee  who  went 
before  na.  The  remaining  four  books  treat  of  the  hjglier  part  of  the 
sdeooe :  the  fifth,  on  maxima  end  mwwm^ :.  the  eixth,  on  equd  and 
similar  seetione;  the  seventh,  on  dioiistie  theoremii^  or  theorems 
naeAil  in  the  edntioo  of  problema:  and  the  dg^th,  on  the  problems 
thue  eolved." 

Apollonios  wee  the  first  who  need  the  words  dlipee  and  hyperbole, 
of  which  Ardiimedee  doee  not  take  notioe,  thoo^  he  neee  the  term 
parabola.  He  alec,  ae  we  eee  above^  fint  distingniehee  the  diameten 
of  the  eeotion  from  the  axes.  It  wie,  moreover,  in  his  time,  and 
perhape  first  by  himedf,  that  the  general  eeetione  of  the  none  were 
considered;  for  previoudy  it  had  been  osnal  to  treat  only  of  those, 
the  planee  of  iriueh  were  at  rig^t  anglee  to  one  of  the  ddee  of  the 
oone ;  so  that  an  dlipee  eould  only  come  from  an  acute^ni^ed  cone, 
and  BO  on. 

The  meet  remariEaUe  book  in  the  vHiole  woik  is  the  fifth,  wliich 
treats  of  ma.-gifiM.  and  mitiima.  With  a  litUe  lioeoce  it  mi^^t  be  oslled 
a  oomplete  treatiee  on  the  corvatore  of  the  three  eeotjone^  for  in  con- 
sidering the  number  of  marima  and  minima  whidi  can  be  drawn  to 
the  eeetion  firom  any  point  in  its  plane,  the  spaoe  ineide  and  outside 
of  the  evolute  has  different  properties.  Tiiere  ia  only  vranting  the 
addition  of  a  name  for  tiie  curve  which  eeparates  the  spaoee  (wMch 
we  now  call  the  evolute).  This  book,  and  the  quadmtore  of  Archi- 
medean are  the  higheet  points  of  the  Grecian  geomiBtry. 

The  work  of  ApoUonius  was  lif^tly  spoken  of  by  Deseartea^  who  is 
supposed  to  have  eeen  the  first  four  books  only ;  but  it  wee  hdd  in 
perticular  estimation  by  Newton,  and  C!ardan  plaeee  ite  author  seventh 
among  all  the  men  who  have  ever  lived :  in  hie  own  ege  he  was  cslled 
the  great  geometer. 

We  now  briefly  mention  some  of  the  principal  editiona  of  the 
conies.  The  celebrated  Hypatia,  daughter  of  Theon,  wrote  a  com- 
mentary upon  them.  We  have  already  mentioned  Bappus  and  Euto- 
cius  as  commentators,  Borelli  and  Halley  as  editors.  Among  the 
Arabe,  it  was  first  translated  by  Thebit*ben>Gora,  under  the  Kalif  Al- 
Maimun  in  the  9tii  century :  by  Abalphat  in  the  10th  century ;  and 
two  editions,  of  littie  cdebrity,  appeared  in  Persian  in  the  13th 
century.  In  Europe,  it  was  first  translated,  but  badly,  by  Memmius, 
a  Yenetian,  in  1537;  by  Maccdyco  about  the  same  time,  but  we 
cannot  learn  that  this  edition  was  ever  published;  aleo  by  Oom- 
mandine  in  1666  (mis-printed  1666,  in  Murhard),  and  by  the  Je-iUit 
Claude  Richard  in  1655.  Montuda  is  incorrect  in  saying  that  tfaii 
edition  was  announced  and  never  published.  In  1679,  Barrow  pub- 
lished the  first  four  books. 

Apollonius  appears  to  have  improved  the  notation  of  arithmetic, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  praise  given  to  him  by  ESutodus,  in  his 
commentary  upon  the  quadrature  of  Arohimedee,  for  a  work  whidi 
he  calls  CiKvr6fioov,  Pappus  more  explicitiy  states  that  the  improve- 
ment consisted  in  a  dmplification  of  the  method  propoeed  by  Archi- 
medee  for  representing  very  large  numbers,  which  brought  the  systeiB 
nearer  to  that  of  the  modems.  (Ddambre,  '  Hist  AsL  Ana'  iL  9.) 
Eutodus  also  says,  that  Apollonius  extended  the  quadrature  of  the 
circle  given  by  Ardiimedes. 

APOLLO'NIUS  DY'SCOLUS,  or  ALEXANDRINUS  KIKOR,  a 
grammarian,  who  was  bom  at  Alexandrine  in  the  2nd  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  He  was  the  son  of  Mnesitheus  and  Ariadne,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  so  poor  that  he  was  unable  to  afford  money  sufficient 
even  to  purchase  paper.  It  was  probably  this  state  of  poverty  whidi 
bad  an  effect  on  his  temper,  and  procured  him  the  name  of  Dyeoolus^ 
or  the  morose.  He  was  the  author  of  many  works;  he  was  called  by 
Prisdan  '  Princeps  Grammaticorum,'  and  affbrded  to  that  grammarian 
many  hints  for  his  '  Latin  Grammar.'  Of  his  four  remaining  works 
the  chief  is  a  'Treatise  on  Syntax,'  in  four  books,  the  first  edition 
of  which  ii  by  Aldus,  1495,  Yenice^  An  improved  edition  was  made 
by  Sylburgius,  with  a  Latin  trandation  of  Mm.  Portus,  1590;  the 
last  is  by  Bekker,  BerUn,  1817.  At  the  end  of  the  'Treatise  on 
Greek  Dialects,'  by  Mdttdre,  Hague,  1718,  Lips.  1807,  there  are  some 
extracte  of  the  Grammar  of  Apollonius,  which  were  procnred  by 
Yossius  from  a  manuscript  of  the  Boyal  library  of  Paris. 

APOLLO'NIUS  RHO'DIUS,  a  Greek  epic  poet  It  is  not  asoecw 
tained  whether  he  was  a  native  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt^  or  of  Naucritis, 
a  small  town  on  the  Canopic  branch  of  the  Nile^  bat  firom  his  long 
reeideoce  in  the  idand  of  Rhodes  he  obtained  hu  sumama    He  irss 
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the  Km  of  Sffieoi^  and  ipant  his  evly  yean  at  Alexandria  nndsr  the 
dinotion  of  the  poet  CaUimachuB.  He  had  afterwards  a  quarrel  with 
bis  former  teaoher:  it  is  aaid  to  hare  been  respecting  the  'Axigonan- 
tiea'  of  ApoUoninSy  which  was  not  sufficiently  admired  by  Callimaehus. 
Iq  what  way  the  <fisappointed  poet  took  his  revenge  we  are  not  told ; 
bat  it  produced  a  bitter  retort  from  Callimachtts.  His  poem  entitled 
*Ib»'  was  directed  against  ApoUonius,  and  though  no  fragments  of  it 
remain,  we  can  form  some  opmion  of  its  character  and  leading  features 
from  the  'Ibis'  of  Ovid,  which  is  said  to  be  an  imitation  of  this  poem. 
ApoUonius  left  Alexandria  probably  in  consequence  of  this  quarrel, 
and  took  up  his  residence  at  RhodeSi  where  he  lived  for  many  years, 
and  was  at  last  recalled,  B.a  194,  to  occupy  the  place  of  the  learned 
Eratosthenes  as  keeper  of  the  great  library  of  the  Ptolemies  at 
Alexandria. 

Of  the  works  of  ApoUonius  Rhodius,  which  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  very  numerous,  the  '  Argonautica,'  in  four  books,  is  the  only  one 
ihat  has  come  down  to  us.  As  regards  the  materials  of  the  *  Aigo- 
nautica,*  ApoUomus,  like  all  the  poets  of  that  period,  collected  them 
by  extenaiye  reading.  The  legends  they  took  for  their  subiects  had 
ceased  to  live  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  had  beoome  we  exclu- 
sive property  of  the  learned,  who  gatbeied  them  from  the  early  poets, 
logographers,  historians,  and  geographers,  and  combined  them  into  new 
forms.  The  Scholia  on  ApoUonius  seldom  lose  an  opportunity  of  teUing 
us  from  what  source  the  particular  statements  are  derived.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  noaterials  in  the  '  Argonautica'  Ib  of  the  simplest  kind : 
there  is  no  artificial  contriTsnce  for  the  puixKMC  of  making  a  plot; 
and  at  first  sight  it  might  even  appear  that  the  plan  of  the  'Argonau- 
tica' is  simpler  than  that  of  the  *  Odyssey.'  The  course  of  the  narrative 
is  seldom  interrupted  by  episodes,  and  generally  speaking  they  are  not 
introduced  except  where  ther  are  essential,  and  they  are  scarcely  ever 
mere  ornaments.  The  internrence  of  the  gods  in  the  events  described 
is  very  rare,  and  occurs  only  incidentaUy.  The  interest  of  the  whole 
poem  therefore  does  not  Ue  in  its  plot,  but  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
whole  subject  and  each  part  is  treated,  and  in  the  pecuUar  interest 
which  is  attached  to  the  story.  But  as  this  interest  was  no  longer 
sufficiently  fresh  to  secure  popularity,  ApoUonius  enUvened  it  with  Ms 
descriptions  of  the  tender  passion  of  love,  and  of  the  emotions  of  the 
heart,  which  are  rarely  introduced  in  the  earUer  epics.  The  portions 
of  the  poem  containing  such  descriptions  are  executed  with  great 
felicity,  and  the  '  Aigonautica'  on  the  whole  shows  that  the  author 
was  superior  to  most .  of  Ms  contemporary  poets.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing these  aud  other  excellencies,  the  narrative  is  occasionaUy  tedious ; 
and  notwithstanding  all  the  variety  of  character  and  incident,  the  poem 
vautn  that  freshness  of  conception  and  execution  which  in  the  best 
epig  poem  secures  the  interest  and  wins  the  sympathy  of  the  reader. 
We  cannot  help  feeling  thnt  it  is  the  work  of  labour  rather  than  of 
£uth  and  inspiration :  the  poet  proceeds  throughout  with  the  utmost 
caution.  Rveu  Quintilian  and  LoDginus  appear  to  have  felt  this,  for 
Qumtilian  speaks  of  the  mediocrity  that  pervades  the  whole  poem ; 
and  LoDginus  speaks  of  his  thoughtfulness,  which  indeed  prevented 
bim  from  rushing  into  errors  and  inconsistencies,  but  is  at  the  same 
time  one  of  the  causes  of  his  inferiority  to  the  earUer  epic  poets. 
The  style  and  language  are  imitations  of  Homer;  but  thelangusge 
ii  cramped  by  the  aim  of  the  author  to  be  brief  and  grammatically 
correct.  ApoUonius  howcTcr  is  free  from  all  studied  obscurity  and  the 
learned  pomp  and  ostentation  of  the  poets  of  that  period. 

Mauy  iearued  Greeks  wrote  commentaries  on  ApoUonius :  and  the 
Latin  poet  Valerius  Flaccua  closely  imitated  him  in  his  work  entitled 
'Argonautica.'  Terentius  Varro  translated  it  into  Latin:  in  stiU 
later  times  it  was  turned  into  Iambic  verse  by  Marianus.  The  first 
edition  of  this  work  was  published  at  Florence,  1496,  and  is  of  great 
Taiue  to  book  collectors.  Editions  were  published  at  Leipzig  in  1797 
and  1828.  It  has  b-en  translated  into  fingUsh  by  Green,  Fawkes 
(l797),audPr6Ston(1803);  into  Italian  by  Fhingini (Koma,  1791) ;  into 
German  by  Bodmer  (Zurich,  1779) ;  and  mto  French  by  Caussin  (1797). 

(Schdnemann,  Comment,  de  Oiograph,  Argon,,  GottiuR.,  1788 ;  Ger- 
iisid,  LeeHonet  ApoUonianay  Lipa,  1816;  Weichert,  Ueber  dcu  Ld>en 
wd  das  Oediehi  de»  ApoUonius  von  Bhodus,  Meissen,  8vo.,  1821.) 

APOLLO'NIUS  of  Tyana,  a  Pythagorean  phUosopher,  who  Uved  m 
tbe  first  century  after  Christ  He  appears  to  have  be^i  a  compound  of 
the  pbilosopher,  the  fanatic,  and  the  impostor,  respecting  whom  authen- 
tic accounts  were  sufficiently  scanty  to  leave  plenty  of  room  for  fiction 
fo  play  in,  while  what  was  known  of  him  was  remarkable  enough  to 
givo  an  air  of  eredibUity  to  the  most  extravagant  fictions  of  a  later 
Mod  uucritical  age.  We  have  what  professes  to  be  an  historical  account 
of  him  in  a  circumstantial  narrative  of  his  life  by  Flavins  PhUostratus 
tbe  elder.  This  work  was  undertaken  at  the  desire  of  Julia  Domna, 
ibe  wife  of  the  emperor  Septimias  Severus,  who  lent  Fhllostratus  an 
account  of  the  travels  and  adventures  of  ApoUonius,  written  by  an 
Assyrian  named  Damis,  who  had  accompanied  him.  His  account  seems 
to  have  been  the  groundwork  of  the  narrative  of  PhUostratus.  His 
biographer  has  written  down  in  his  book  many  absurdities  and  impos- 
nbUittea.  On  a  rock  of  Mount  C!ancasus,  ApoUonius  saw  the  chains 
of  Promethena.  King  Bardanes,  his  priests,  and  magi  honoured  him 
at  Babylon.  In  TaxUa,  a  town  of  IniUa,  he  met  with  the  king,  Phra- 
ortes,  a  descendant  of  Poms.  In  India  he  saw  also  a  woman  oonse- 
oated  to  Yenna,  who  was  black  from  the  head  to  the  chest,  and  white 
ircua  the  chest  to  the  feet    He  joined  a  party  who  hunted  dragons  by 


mi^a  The  eyes  and  scalea  of  theae  drsgons  shone  like  fire,  and  were 
talismans.  He  saw  the  animal  'martichoras'  (mentioned  four  centuries 
before  by  (}tesias),  with  the  head  of  a  man  and  the  body  of  a  lion, 
fountains  of  golden  water,  men  who  dwelt  below  the  ground,  griffins, 
the  phoenix,  the  precious  stone  pantarbas  casting  rays  of  fire,  and 
attracting  ail  other  gems,  which  adhered  to  it  l&e  swarms  of  bees. 
So  preposterous  are  most  of  these  fictions,  that  some  have  even  doubted 
the  personal  existenoe  of  ApoUonius  himself  That  such  a  person 
however  Uved,  and  l^  hii  ascetic  habits  and  pretended  supernatural 
gifts  attracted  not  merely  the  wonder  but  the  adoration  of  the  vulgar 
appears  unquestionable.  The  assertion  of  Dion  Cassius  that  he  Uved 
in  the  time  of  Domitian,  and  the  religious  reverence  paid  to  him  in 
many  temples,  are  inconsistent  with  any  other  supposition.  The 
foUowing  is  a  narrative  of  his  career,  as  described  by  PhUostratus:— 

ApoUonius  was  bom,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Cliristian  era, 
in  Tyana,  a  town  of  Cappadooia.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  his  father, 
ApoUonius,  sent  him  to  Tarsus  to  study  grammar  and  rhetoric  under 
Euthydemus,  a  Phceuician.  Dissatisfied  witii  the  luxury  and  indolence 
of  the  citixens,  ApoUonius  obtained  his  father's  permission  to  retire  to 
^g8S  (Ayaa),  a  town  near  Tarsus,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  doctoines  of  various  phUosophers,  and  observed  the  Pythagorean 
rules  strictly,  took  up  his  abode  in  the  temple  of  .^sculapius  at  .£gsB, 
famous  for  miraculous  cures,  abstained  from  animid  food  and  wine^ 
lived  upon  fruits  and  herbs,  avoided  in  hii  dress  eveiy  article  made 
of  animal  substance,  walked  barefoot,  and  let  his  hair  and  beard  grow. 
ApoUonius  recommended  his  moral  and  ascetic  doctrines  by  example^ 
and  by  an  appeal  to  the  heathen  gods.  He  healed  a  young  Assyrian 
afflicted  b^  a  disease  which  was  a  consequence  of  intemperance,  by 
teaching  him  that  the  gods  were  wUling  to  give  health  to  all  who  were 
wUlmg  to  receive  thia»  gift.  Having  finished  his-  studies  at  Mg»  and 
other  cities  of  CiUcia  and  Pamphylia,  ApoUonius  traveUed  by  land  to 
India.  At  Nineveh  he  met  wi&  baznis,  who  became  his  interpreter 
and  traveUing  companion. 

ApoUonius  returned  from  India  by  sea,  was  much  admired  in  the 
towna  of  Aaia  Minor,  conversed  at  the  grave  of  AchiUes  with  the  ghost 
of  this  hero,  enchanted  the  demons,  and  uttered  prophecies.  The 
Greek  priests  at  Athens,  in  the  Peloponnesus,  the  oracles  at  Papho% 
Pergamus,  and  Colophon,  heaped  their  marlu  of  honour  upon  Apol- 
lonius.  He  afterwaids  went  to  Crete,  and  finaUy  arrived  in  the  reign 
of  Nero  at  Rome,  where  he  and  his  foUowers  being  questioned  by  the 
magistrates  concerning  the  object  of  their  journey,  overcame  their 
mistrust  by  restoring  to  life  the  dead  body  of  a  noble  lady,  and  pie- 
dieting  an  ecUpse  of  the  sun.  When  Nero  left  Rome  for  Greece,  he 
ordered  aU  foreign  nhilosophers  to  quit  the  city.  ApoUonius  went 
to  Spain,  and  stirred  up  a  rebelUon  against  Nero  and  the  Romana 
He  then  visited  Africa,  the  south  of  Italy,  and  Sicily,  where  he  heard 
of  the  death  of  Nero.  ApoUonius  again  visited  Athens,  and  was 
initiated  by  the  hierophant  of  Eleoais  into  the  mysteries  of  that  place. 
He  next  visited  Kgypt  and  Ethiopia,  and  sought  for  the  sources  of  the 
NUe.  In  Egypt  he  joined  Vespasian,  who  probably  found  it  poUtic  to 
gain  a  man  whose  sanctity  and  miracles  had  raised  hhn  to  the  rank  of 
a  deity ;  for  during  his  lifetime,  and  stiU  more  after  Ms  death,  Apol- 
lonius  enjoyed  this  distinction.  ('  Life  of  Alexander  Severus,'  by  Lam- 
pridius,  cap.  29.)  *  Afterwards  he  revisited  Asia  Minor  and  Rome,  where 
he  was  accused  of  high  treason  against  Domitian,  and  cast  into  prison. 
On  his  release  he  removed  to  Puteoli,  where  he  met  his  followers,  Damis 
and  DemetriuB.  He  again  visited  SicUy,  Greeoe,  and  Asia  Minor,  pei^ 
formed  mirades,  and  had  many  adventures,  until  he  died,  eighty,  or 
ninety,  or  one  hundred,  or,  as  some  accounts  say,  one  hundred  und 
seventeen  years  old,  either  at  Ephesus,  or  at  Lindus  in  the  temple  of 
Pallas. 

A  great  deal  of  the  celebrity  of  ApoUonius  has  arisen  from  the 
circumstance  that  several  attempts  have  been  ma^e  to  set  him  up  as 
a  rival  to  Our  Saviour.  Such  an  attempt  was  made  by  Hierocles  of 
Nicomedia,  in  the  time  of  Diocletian,  a  refutation  of  whoae  work  by 
Eusebius,  bishop  of  Csssarea,  we  stUl  possess.  The  attempt  has  been 
renewed  by  deisUcal  writers  of  modem  times :  for  example,  Blount 
and  Lord  Herbert.  Blount  wrote  a  tranalation  of  the  life  of  ApoUo- 
nius by  PhUostratus,  accompanied  by  a  commentary.  In  consequence 
of  the  deistical  tendency  of  the  latter,  the  work  was  suppressed  after 
the  pubUcation  of  the  first  two  books.  (Note  I.  in  Bayle's  'Diet 
Crit.,'  art  *  ApoUonius  de  Tyane.')  The  coincidence  between  many 
circumstances  in  the  narrative  of  PhUostratus  and  those  recorded  in 
the  evangelical  history,  has  led  many  to  suppose  that  he  wrote  his 
account  of  ApoUonius  with  a  similar  view.  It  contains  however  no 
sufficient  traces  of  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  writer  to  institute 
any  comparison  at  aU  between  ApoUonius  and  Christ  It  is  at  all 
events  clear  that  he  did  not  write  with  any  feding  of  hostiUty  towards 
Christianity.  If  he  intended  to  draw  any  paraUd  at  all,  it  was  pro- 
bably between  ApoUonius  and  Pythi^joras.  He  seems  to  have  borrowed 
from  aU  sources  any  wonderful  circumstances  which  promised  to 
give  interest  to  his  narrative  (as  may  be  shown  with  regard  to  Cteaia% 
Agatharchidea,  and  others),  and  amongst  the  rest  ho  has  taken  several 
from  the  history  of  Jesus  Christ  recorded  by  the  evangelists.  The 
absurdities  and  incongruities  of  his  story  have  been  pointed  out  by 
several  vmters,  as  Bishop  Lloyd  (in  a  letter  to  B^itley),  Bishop  Parker, 
and  Du  Pin. 

APPENDI'NI,  FRANCESCO  MARIA,  bom  near  Turin,  hi  1768, 
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studied  at  Rome,  where  he  entered  the  order  of  the  Scolopj,  and  was 
after  a  time  sent  to  fill  the  chair  of  rhetoric  at  Ragusa,  a  town  which 
then  maintaiued  a  close  connection  with  Italy.  He  became  a  great 
proficient  in  the  Slavonian  language,  and  published  a  grammar  of  the 
lUjric  language,  that  ia  to  saj,  of  the  Dalmatian  dialect  of  the 
Slavonian.  But  hie  principal'  work  concerns  the  history  of  his 
adopted  country,  Ragusa,  and  it  givea  a  very  interesting  account  of 
that  now  almost  forgotten  little  state,  which  governed  itself  for 
centuries  as  a  republic,  and  cultivated  the  arts  and  retained  the  man- 
ners of  civilised  Europe  on  a  naiTow  nook  of  land  on  a  barbarous 
coast,  surrounded  and  yet  respected  by  the  Ottoman  power.  ('  Notizie 
istorico-oritiche  sulle  Antichitii,  Storia,  e  Letteratura  del  Rsgubei,' 
2  vols.,  4to,  1802-3.) 

When  Kapoleon  I.  took  military  possession  of  Ragusa,  and  sub- 
verted that  ancient  republic,  Appeudini  was  retained  as  rector  of  the 
college  of  Ragusa.  After  the  Auatrians  had  superseded  the  French  in 
1S14,  Appendini  was  commissioned  by  the  imperial  government  to 
establish  a  school  for  teachers  at  Zara,  with  the  view  of  providing 
masters  for  the  various  schools  of  Dalmatia.  Consequently  he 
removed  from  Ragusa  to  Zara,  where  he  died  in  1837. 

(Tipaldo,  Biogrqfia  degli  Jlaliani  Illustri  dd  Secolo  XVIII.  e  dei 
ConlemporaneL) 

APPERLEY,  CHARLES  JAMES,  a  writer  on  sporting  subjects  of 
considerable  reputation,  better  known  by  the  pseudo-name  of  Nimrod, 
was  the  second  son  of  Thomas  Apperley,  a  Welsh  countiy  gentleman, 
and  was  bom  at  his  father^s  seat  of  Pl&sgronow,  in  Denbighshire,  in 
the  year  1777.  At  Rugby  school  he  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the 
classical  languages,  and  much  more  of  the  sports  of  the  field.  In 
1801  he  married  the  daughter  of  William  Wynne,  Esq.,  and  in  1804 
he  took  up  his  residence  at  Bilton  Hall,  once  the  country-seat  of 
Addison,  in  Warwickshire.  Hero  he  devoted  himself  so  entirely  to 
the  chase  that  for  some  years  his  only  pursuit  was  that  of  a  fox-hunter. 
He  often  rode  thirty  or  forty  miles  to  distant  covers,  and  he  contrived 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  sport  by  disposing  of  hunters,  after  he 
had  ridden  them  for  some  time,  to  those  of  his  friends  whose  know- 
ledge of  the  horse  was  not  so  intimate  as  his,  and  who  therefore  could 
not  trust  their  own  judgment  in  the  purchase  of  an  untried  animal. 
In  1821  he  removed  into  Hampshire,  and  commenced  farming  on  a 
large  scale ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  began  to  write  for  the  press. 
His  contributions  to  the  '  Sporting  Magazine,'  especially  his  Hunting 
Tours,  attracted  bo  much  attention  that  the  circulation  of  the  work 
was  doubled  in  two  yeara ;  and  Mr.  Pittman,  the  proprietor  of  the 
magazine^  not  only  remunerated  him  handsomely,  but  also  paid  the 
expenses  of  his  tours,  and  kept  for  him  a  stud  of  hunters.  On 
Mr.  Pittman's  death  differences  followed,  which  led  to  a  suit  by  his 
representatives  for  money  advanced,  the  result  of  which  was  that^  to 
avoid  a  prison  at  home,  Nimrod  was  compelled  to  take  up  his 
residence  in  Fmnce.  In  1830  Mr.  Apperley  established  himself  at  a 
ch&teau  called  St.-Picrre,  near  Calai^i,  where  he  chiefly  resided  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  supporting  himself  by  his  pen.  He  died  in 
London  on  the  19^  of  May,  1813. 

Nimrod's  superiority  consisted  in  his  perfect  knowledge  of  his 
subject,  and  in  a  certain  air  of  good  humour,  which  won  upon  the 
reader.  His  works  are  made  up  almost  entirely  of  anecdote,  and  par- 
take of  a  gossipping  character.  His  knowledge  of  fox-hunting  could 
not  be  disputed,  for  previous  to  his  leaving  England  he  had  hunted 
with  no  less  than  eighty-two  different  packs,  in  every  quarter  of  Qreat 
Britain. 

Almost  all  Mr.  Apperle/s  works  were  written  for  periodicals,  but 
many  afterwards  appeared  in  a  collected  shape.  'The  Chase,  the 
Turf,  and  the  Road,'  may  be  classed  as  Kimrod's  best  productions. 
They  were  written  for  the  'Quarterly  Review,'  in  1827,  and  their 
appearance  in  so  grave  a  periodical  excited  no  small  sensation.  The 
liveliness  with  wMch  they  were  written  however  carried  them  through 
triumphantly,  and  the  result  was  a  considerable  addition  to  the  num- 
ber of  Nimrod's  admirers,  as  a  consequence  of  his  introduction  to  a 
new  and  wider  circle  of  readers. 

APPIA'NI,  ANDRE'A,  a  fresco  painter,  veas  bom  at  Milan  in  1754. 
After  visiting  and  studying  in  the  principal  cities  of  Italy,  he  chose 
Correggio  for  his  model.  From  1795  until  1813  he  worked  at  Milan ; 
but  in  the  latter  year  he  was  compelled  to  desist  from  his  labours  by 
a  stroke  of  apoplexy,  a  second  attack  of  which,  in  1817  or  1818, 
caused  his  death. 

Appiani  was  Napoleon's  principal  painter  in  Italy,  for  which  office 
he  received  an  annual  pension  of  6000  francs.  He  waa  a  knight  of  the 
Iron  Crown,  and  a  member  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  He  however 
died  in  poverty,  having  lost  his  pension  in  consequence  of  the 
Restoration  in  1814. 

His  principal  frescoes  are  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Vergine, 
and  in  the  royal  palace  of  Milan ;  the  latter  have  been  engraved  by 
Rosaspina.  He  was  also  an  excellent  painter  in  oils;  there  is  a 
portrait  of  Napoleon  I.  by  him,  which  has  been  engraved  by 
BartolozzL 

APPIA'NI,  FRANCESCO,  another  distinguished  fresco  painter  of 
the  18th  century,  was  bom  at  Ancona  in  1702.  He  was  employed  by 
Benedict  XIII.  at  Rome ;  but  he  lived  chiefly  at  Perugia,  where  he 
continued  to  paint  until  his  90th  year  and  his  death,  in  1792. 

APPIA'NO,  JACOPO   the  founder  of  an  Italian  family  of  the 


middle  ages,  which  rose  to  the  rank  of  sovereign  prinosB.  Jacopo 
d'Appiano  was,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  14th  centuiy,  the  confideotul 
secretary  and  friend  of  Pletro  Gambacorta,  the  then  chief  magistrate 
of  Pisa,  who  appointed  him  chancellor  of  tliat  republic.  He  con- 
spired nowever  against  his  benefactor,  and  had  him  killed,  together 
with  his  sons,  a.ix  1392.  D'Appiano  then  assumed  the  title  of  Lord 
of  Pisa,  being  supported  in  his  usurpation  by  Gian  Galeasuo  Visconti, 
duke  of  MUan,  who  needed  the  assistance  of  Pisa  against  the 
Florentines.  Jacopo  d'Appiano  died  in  1398,  and  was  auooeeded  bj 
his  son  Gherai'do,  who  sold  Pisa  to  the  Duke  Visconti  for  200,000 
florins,  reserving  for  himself  the  sovereignty  of  Piombino  on  tiie  sea- 
coast  and  of  the  island  of  Elba  opposite.  He  assumed  the  title  of 
Prince  of  Piombino,  which  his  descendants  retained  for  two  centuries 
dfter.  When  Cosmo  L  became  grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  he  coveted 
the  possession  of  Piombino ;  but  Jacopo  Y.  d'Appiano,  then  prince  of 
that  state,  placed  himself  under  the  protection  of  Charles  Y.  as  a 
feudatory  of  the  empire.  It  afterwards  came  into  aubjectioa  to  the 
Spaniards,  on  the  extinction  of  the  family  of  Appiauo.  (Trunci, 
Mtmorie  htoriche  di  FUa  ;  Botta,  Storia  d'ltalia,) 

APPIA'KUS,  a  native  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  the  author  of  an 
extensive  history  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  Greek  language.  The 
time  in  which  he  lived  may  be  flxed  from  several  passages  in  his 
writings  as  extending  from  the  time  of  Tngan  (as  he  sp^ikB  of  the 
vengeance  of  Trajan  on  the  Jews,  ▲.d.  116, 117,  as  occurring  in  his 
lifetime)  to  that  of  Antoninus  Pius  (a.d.  138-151).  Appian  practiced 
as  an  advocate  at  Rome  under  more  than  one  emperor ;  and  ne  bO  far 
won  the  favour  of  the  court  that  he  was  sent  to  his  native  country  in 
the  important  office  of  procurator,  or  imperial  treasurer.  His  hi^torj, 
instead  of  embracing  we  Roman  empire  as  a  whole,  treats  of  the 
several  provinces  separately,  taking  them  up  in  succession  as  tbey 
become  connected  with  Roman  history,  and  then  giving  a  continuooi 
account  of  their  relations  with  Rome.  But  to  m^e  bia  work  a  com- 
plete whole,  he  found  it  necessary  to  give  a  preliminary  view  of  Rome 
under  the  kings,  and  to  devote  a  book  to  the  wars  of  Hannibal,  which, 
running  over  so  many  countries,  would  otherwise  have  been  ludi- 
crously mutilated.  The  same  motive  led  him  to  assign  Ave  books  to 
the  civil  wars  of  Rome.  This  history  is  composed  of  twenty -two 
books,  of  which  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  the  latter  part  of  the 
ninth,  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  those  writien  on  the  civil  wars,  still 
exist,  besides  some  fragments  of  the  others.  The  work  entitled 
'  Parthica,'  which  is  usually  published  with  his  works  as  part  of  the 
elevent-h  book  on  Syria,  consists  merely  of  extracts  from  Plutarch's 
*  Lives  of  Crassus  and  Antony,'  to  which  some  impostor  of  the  middle 
ages  has  prefixed  a  short  prefatory  introduction  stolen  fi-om  Appian's 
'  Svrian  History.'  Appiau's  long  professional  residence  at  Rome,  ss 
well  as  his  Roman  name,  affords  evidence  that  he  had  one  advantage 
over  Plutarch  as  an  historian,  in  possessing  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  language ;  but  his  merits  in  other  respects  are  not  great.  His 
views  of  history  are  in  general  very  superficial ;  and  as  a  geographer, 
his  ignorance  is  startling,  when  compared  with  the  means  of  informa- 
tion which  his  age  and  circumstances  offered. 

The  best  edition  of  Appian  is  that  of  Schweighffiuser,  Leipzig^  17S5, 
8  vols.,  8vo.  This  edition  contains  a  Latin  translation,  taken  chietly 
from  that  of  Gelenius,  and  a  large  body  of  notes.  An  Eugliah  trans- 
lation of  Appian's  'Ancient  History,'  &&,  was  printed  by  liaol'o 
Newbery  and  Henrie  Bynniman,  in  1579,  4 to;  and  a  translation  by 
J.  D.  was  published  in  folio,  1G96. 

APRAXIK,  STEPAK  THEDOROYICH,  the  eon  of  a  atolnik  or 
seneschal,  was  born  on  the  30th  of  July  (o.s.)  1702.  In  the  seventeenth 
year  of  his  age  he  entered  the  army.  He  served  in  the  campaign  of 
1737  against  the  Turks,  under  field-marshal  Count  Miinnicb,  and  was 
present  at  the  taking  of  Oczakow  by  storm.  After  the  ooncluaion  of 
the  war,  he  was  appointed  commander  of  the  forces  in  the  government 
of  Astrakhan ;  in  1741,  he  welcomed,  in  that  capacity,  the  ambasaadurb 
of  Nadir  Shah  of  Pex«ia,  and  in  the  following  year  he  visited  the  court 
of  Nadir,  as  the  ambossacfor  of  Russia.  In  1748  he  took  an  active 
share,  with  the  chancellor  Bestuzhev,  in  occasioning  the  fall  of  Leatocq, 
the  favourite  of  the  Kmpress  Elizabeth,  and  was  president  of  the 
committee  of  inquiry  into  his  alleged  crimes.  He  advanced  rapidly 
through  the  various  stages  of  military  rank  to  that  of  fleld-max«hal  in 
1756;  and  in  1757  he  was  entrusted  with  the  chief  oommand  of  the 
Russian  army  intended  to  act  against  Frederick  the  Great.  At  this 
time  he  is  described  in  the  despatches  of  Mr.  Williams,  aftmrwarda  Sir 
Charles  Hanbury  Williams,  the  English  ambassador  at  St.  Petersbuz^, 
as  '*lazy,  luxurious,  and  certainly  not  brave."  Williams  aooa  after 
opened  a  correspondence  with  the  Grand  Duchess  Catharine,  the  wife 
of  Peter,  the  heir  to  the  reigning  Empress  Elizabeth,  to  bribe  the 
field-marshal.  Whatever  means  were  employed  to  induoo  him  to 
delay  his  march,  were  ineffectual,  for  Apraxin  entered  Prussia  in  May, 
1757,  at  the  head  of  a  Russian  army  said  to  consist  of  97,000  men. 
On  the  5th  of  Aug^t  he  took  Memel;  on  the  28th  he  passed  the 
Pregel,  drove  back  the  Prussian  field*marshal  Lehwald,  who  was  at 
the  head  of  an  army  of  30,000  men,  and  encamped  at  Grossjagem- 
dorf.  Here  the  atrocities  which  from  want  of  discipline  his  army 
committed  against  the  peaaantry  drove  Lehwald  to  haaard  a  battle. 
On  the  30th  of  August,  early  in  the  morning,  the  Prussians  in  a 
body  20,000  strong  attacked  the  Russian  army  which  was  three 
times  that  number,  according  to  Pmssian  authorities;  the  Russians 
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■tftta  their  ofrn  numbdra  at  50,000,  aod  the  fmmber  of  the  Frasnaiui 
at  80,000.  SuocQBS  was  at  first  with  the  PruaBians,  but  they  pur- 
Boed  it  80  warmly  as  to  entangle  themselves :  a  skilful  mbvement  of 
General  RumiantfOT,  who  commanded  the  Rassian  reserve,  decided 
the  contest^  which  ended  in  the  complete  defeat  of  the  Prussiana, 
who  lost  twenty-nine  pieces  of  cannon.  There  was  now  nothing  to 
binder  the  Russiaoa  from  advancing  to  Eonigsberg,  and  even  taking 
Berlin,  but  to  the  amaaement  of  Europe,  the  army  first  remained 
immoveable  in  its  camp,  then  contented  itself  with  a  few  insignificant 
Incursions,  and  finally,  on  the  11th  of  September,  withdrew  to  winter 
quarters  in  Courland,  leaving  nothing  behind  but  a  garriaon  of  10,000 
men  in  Hemel.  The  explanation  of  these  events  soon  followed.  At 
the  time  of  the  victory,  the  Bmpreea  Sliaabeth  vaa  dangerously  ill; 
her  heir,  the  Grand  Duke  Peter,  was  well  known  to  be  an  uncom- 
promising admirer  and  supporter  of  Frederiok  the  Great,  and  the 
chancellor  Bestuzhev,  anxious  to  pay  his  court  to  the  rising  sun,  had 
eent  secret  orders  to  Aprazin  to  rel^ra  The  empress  on  her  recovery, 
was  indigniint  to  find  her  antieipationa  of  revenge  on  Frederick  so 
unezpectodly  disappointed.  She  banished  Bestuahev  to  a  village,  and 
ordered  Apraxin  to  resign  hia  command  to  Count  Fennor,  and  repair 
to  Narva  to  give  an  account  of  his  proceedings.  A  oommiesion  of 
inquiry  was  nominated,  and  Apraxin,  whose  death  occurred  soon  after, 
on  the  26th  of  August  (O.B.),  1758,  is  said  to  have  died  of  apoplexy 
occasioned  by  the  shook  of  their  first  questions.  (Abridged  from  the 
Biographieal  JOicUonarp  of  the  Soeietiy  for  the  Diffusion  of  Uteful 
Knowledge.) 

APRAXIK,  THEDOR  MATYATEVICH,  was  one  of  the  three 
ions  of  Hatvay  Yasilivich  Apraxin,  stolnik  or  seneschal  at  the  court  of 
the  cssr,  whose  daughter  Maria  Matvayevna  was  married  to  the  Caar 
Thedor  Alexfiyevich,  the  eldeat  brother  and  predecessor  of  Peter  the 
Greak  The  family  of  the  Apraxins  was  descended  from  a  Tartar  prince 
of  the  Golden  Horde,  who  in  the  year  1804  had  been  converted  to 
ChriBtiaoity  and  manied  the  sister  of  the  Ruasian  prince  of  Riaaan. 

Thedor  MatvSyevich  was  bom  in  the  year  1671,  and  at  itie  age  of 
ten  was  appointed  stolnik  to  the  Cxar  Thedor,  his  brother-in-law, 
after  whose  death  in  1682  he  passed  into  the  service  of  Peter  the 
Great,  whose  inaeparable  companion  and  favourite  he  became.  In 
1692  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Archangel,  the  only  port  in  Russia 
which  then  carried  on  foreign  commerce^  and  here  he  caused  to  be 
built  a  merchant  vessel  to  the  great  delight  of  Peter,  whom  he  aocom- 
panied  on  some  sailing  excursions  on  the  White  Sea»  When  Peter  in 
1697  left  Russia  to  atudy  foreign  countries,  Apraxin  was  appointed 
chief  superintendent  of  ship-building  at  Yoreneah,  and  on  the  return 
of  the  czar,  he  took  part  in  Auguat,  1699,  in  the  first  manoauvrea  of 
the  Russian  fleet  at  Taganrog;  In  1700  he  was  appointed  governor  of 
Azof,  at  the  same  time  that  he  held  many  other  important  offices ; 
and  during  the  six  years  following^  while  the  oiar  ^ras  carrying  on  his 
wars  against  the  Swedes  in  the  north,  Apraxin  held  almost  unlimited 
command  of  the  south,  and  fully  justified  tho  confidence  tiiat  his 
master  reposed  in  him.  During  that  time  he  added  many  new  vessels 
to  the  Azof  fleet,  he  rebuilt  Azof,  he  built  Taganrog  with  a  haven  for 
the  reception  of  vessels  of  war,  and  a  fortreas  towarda  the  land-side, 
he  provided  the  ship-building  wharfs  at  Yoreneah  with  docks  and 
sluioes,  and  he  acted  in  every  (aspect  as  a  worthy  lieutenant  of  Peter 
the  Great.  In  1707,  on  the  death  of  Count  AlexSyevioh,  he  was  named 
m  his  place  admiial  and  preaident  of  the  Admiralty.  In  1708,  by  his 
judioions  mesaures,  he  saved  the  infant  city  of  Stb  Petersburg  from 
the  sudden  attack  of  the  Swedish  general  LilbeckBr,  a  service  for  whidi 
Peter  caused  a  medal  to  be  struck  in  his  honour.  It  was  to  him  that 
in  the  following  year  Peter  directed  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Poltava. 
In  1710,  after  a  hard  siege^  he  captured  in  command  of  an  army  of 
11,000  men,  the  important  city  of  Wyborg,  the  capital  of  Caralia^ 
In  his  subsequent  operations  on  the  coast  of  Finland,  Apraxin  had  the 
honour  of  seeing  Peter  serve  under  him  as  vice^admiraL  On  the 
breaking  out  of  ^e  war  between  Russia  and  the  Porte  in  1711,  he  was 
recalled  to  the  south.  After  the  disastrous  campaign  which  ended  in 
tile  treaty  of  the  Pruth,  Apmxin  was  employed  to  destroy  Taganrog 
and  to  give  back  Aaof  to  the  Turks,  in  pursuance  of  the  conditions  of 
that  treaty.  Ho  had  however  secret  instructions  act  to  carry  the 
latter  provision  into  efifect  till  the  Turks  had  ejected  Charles  the 
Twelfth  from  their  dominions,  and  he  had  thus  the  embarrassing  task 
of  contriving  delays  for  a  whole  year  in  the  &ce  of  the  preaaing 
remonstraocea  of  the  Turkish  officers.  On  his  return  to  the  north  in 
1712,  he  was  entrusted  witJbi  the  command  of  aU  the  forces  in  tiie 
conquered  Swedish  provinces  by  land  and  sea,  and  in  1718,  with  a 
fleet  of  200  vessels,  he  ^>read  terror  along  the  shores  of  Finland,  taking 
Helsingfon  aod  Borgo,  and  on  the  6th  of  October  (oa),  defeating  the 
Swedi^  fleet  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Pelkin.  In  the  next  year  he 
gsined  another  naval  victozy  over  the  Swedes,  at  which  the  Caar  Peter 
was  presents  Apraxin  on  his  return  to  the  capital,  after  a  dreadful 
tempest  in  which  many  of  hia  ships  and  men  were  lost^  had  the  morti- 
fication, and  unfortunately  a  deserved  one^  of  being  subjected  to  an 
•zamioation  on  a  ohatge  of  embeaaleoientk  He  was  found  guilty,  and 
condemned  to  a  fine,  which  was  only  a  nominal  punishment,  as  Peter 
withdrew  none  of  his  favour,  and  in  1716  presented  him  with  the 
estates  which  had  belonged  to  his  sistsr,  the  Caaritaa  Maris,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  caaritaa's  death. 

In  17179  Apraxin  rose  to  the  dignity  of  pnddent  of  the  oolUge  itf 


the  Adnuralty,  with  the  title  of  genersl,  admiral,  and  senator,  and  in 
1718  he  was  the  second  member  of  the  commission  of  inquiry  into  ike 
oflair  of  the  Csarevich  Alexia,  which  condemned  Ale^ds  to  death.  His 
elder  brother  Peter,  who  had  served  in  several  wars  against  the  Tartars 
and  was  governor  of  Kaaan,  was  implicated  in  the  afiairs  of  Alexis,  but 
after  a  strict  investigation  was  pronounced  innocent,  released  from 
prison,  and  restored  to  his  employments.  The  trial  of  Alexis  was 
succeeded  by  another  demonstration  against  the  *' oppressors  of  the 
people,"  as  Peter  called  the  embeszlers,  and  Menahfikov  and  Apraxin, 
the^two  most  conspicuous,  were  again  condemned  to  fines,  which  they 
were  well  able  to  pay,  while  otheni  were  sent  to  Siberia,  and  some  were 
put  to  death.  Notwithstanding  this  second  condemnation,  Apraxin 
was  appointed  in  1719  governor-general  of  Esthonia.  By  his  active 
measures  as  admiral,  in  1720  and  1721,  he  greatly  contributed  to  the 
triumph  which  Russia  obtained  at  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of 
Nystad.  In  1722  he  accompanied  Peter  in  his  Persian  war,  and  nearly 
lost  his  life  by  the  dagger  of  a  captive  Lesgian  at  the  siege  of  Derbend. 
In  1^28  he  returned  to  St  Petersburg,  and  took  the  command  of  the 
fleet,  then  consisting  of  5  frigates  and  24  ships  of  the  line,  in  which 
Peter,  who  had  raised  the  whole  of  this  great  force  from  nothing,  now 
took  hia  last  excursion  by  sea. 

After  the  death  of  Peter,  Apraxin  was  present  at  the  marriage  of 
Anna  Petrovna  with  the  Duke  of  Holstein  to  give  away  the  bride. 
His  last  marine  expedition  was  in  1726,  when  he  was  ordered  with  the 
fleet  to  Revel,  to  protect  that  port  from  an  apprehended  attack  by  the 
English.  In  the  February  of  the  following  year,  Apraxhi  retired  to 
Moscow,  where  on  the  10th  of  November  (O.B.),  1728,  he  died,  in  the 
fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  He  left  his  house  at  St  Petersburg  to  the 
reigning  Emperor  Peter  the  Second,  the  son  of  the  prince  whom  he 
had  condemned  to  death,  and  the  rest  of  his  property  to  his  younger 
brother  Andrey  Matvayevioh  Apraxin.  Thedor  was  never  married 
and  left  no  issue,  his  elder  brother  Peter  left  none  but  in  the  female 
line,  and  the  present  family  of  the  Apraxins  is  descended  from  the 
youngest  brother  Andrey,  the  least  known  of  the  three.  Though  so  great 
a  favourite  with  Peter,  Thedor  Apraxin  enjoyed,  what  is  so  rar^  in  the 
case  of  favourites,  an  unbounded  popularity  among  his  contemporaries. 

(Abridged  from  the  Biographical  Dictionary  of  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  UarfiU  Knowledge;  Halem,  Leben  Petere  dee  Orotten,  ii.  18, 
136,  257,  &C.) 

ATRIES,  an  Egyptian  king,  the  son  of  Psammis  (Horod.,  ii  161), 
otherwise  called  Psanunuthis :  he  was  the  eighth  king  of  the  twenty- 
sixth  dynasty  (Susebius),  or  the  seventh  according  to  Africanos.  His 
name  is  also  written  Ouaphrea  by  the  Ghreeks,  and  he  appears  in  the 
Hebrew  history  undw  the  name  of  Pharaoh  Hophra  (Jeremiah,  xlit.  80). 
Apries  succeeded  his  father  B.a  593,  and  reigned  twenty-five  years. 
Early  in  his  reign  (B.a  586)  Jerusalem  was  plundered  by  Nebuchad- 
nezaar ;  after  which  a  great  number  of  the  people  of  Judah  took  refuge 
in  Egypt  under  the  conduct  of  Johanan,  who  carried  the  pro^Mt  Jere- 
miah with  him  to  Tahpanhes  (Daphnn),  then  the  residence  of  the 
Egyptian  king.  Near  the  dose  of  his  reign  he  sent  an  army  against 
the  Greeks  of  Cyreae,  which  was  defisated  with  great  loss.  This  caused 
a  revolt  among  the  Egyptians,  which  ended  in  the  dethronement  and 
execution  of  Apries  about  B.a  569  or  568.  [AiiASffi.]  He  was  buried 
in  the  tombs  near  the  great  temple  of  Athenesa  at  Saia.  (Herod, 
ii  169.) 

APULEIUS,  LUCIUS,  a  Platonic  philosopher.  He  lived  in  the 
2nd  century,  and  was  bom  at  Madaurus  in  Africa.  He  studied  first  at 
Carthage^  then  at  Athena,  and  afterwards  at  Rome,  where  he  acquired 
the  Latin  language  without  the  aid  of  a  master.  He  travelled  exten- 
sively, and  sought  to  obtain  initiation  in  the  various  mysteries,  as  they 
were  called,  by  which  the  peculiar  tenets  of  many  religious  and  philo- 
sophical sects  were  veiled.  Having  spent  nearly  his  whole  fortune  on 
these  journeys,  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  was  admitted  as  a  priest 
into  the  service  of  Osiris.  He  practised  at  Rome  for  some  time  as  an 
advocate^  and  than  returned  to  seek  his  foiliune  in  his  native  country, 
Africa.  Hera  he  met  with  distinguished  suooeas ;  but  he  set  himself 
more  at  ease  by  a  prudent  marriage  than  even  by  his  professional  gains. 
A  widow,  by  name  Pudentills,  neither  young  nor  handsome,  had 
wealth,  8^  wanted  a  husband.  She  took  a  fancy  to  him ;  but  the 
marrisge  involved  him  in  a  vexatious  law-suit  The  lady's  rehttioas 
set  up  a  plea  that  he  had  attacked  her  heart  and  money  with  the 
weapons  of  sorcery ;  and  they  accused  him  of  being  a  magician  before 
Claudius  Maximus,  pro-eonaul  of  Africa.  Apuleius  made  a  spirited 
deHsnce;  and  his  *  Apology,'  or  'Oratio  de  Magia,'  still  extant,  is  a 
curious  and  valuable  specimen  of  tiie  literature  of  the  age.  The 
'  Golden  Ass,'  otherwise  adled  the  '  Metamorphosis,'  t&e  bent  known 
work  of  Apuleius,  is  a  running  satire  on  the  absurdities  of  magic,  the 
Crimea  of  tiie  priesthood,  the  amorous  intrigues  of  debauchees,  snd  the 
systematic  outrnges  of  thieves  and  robbers.  The  episodes  axe  the  most 
valuable  portions  of  the  piece,  especially  that  of  Psyche.  Many  per- 
sons have  taken  all  that  is  related  in  it  for  true  history ;  St  Augustin 
himself  had  his  doubts  on  this  head,  and  did  not  feel  satisfied  that 
Apuleius  had  designed  this  book  only  as  a  romance.  Apuleius  was  an 
nnwearied  student,  and  has  touched  many  passages  with  a  masterly 
hand.  His  works  axe  enumerated  in  the  dissertation  'De  Vita  et 
Scriptts  Apuleii,'  prefixed  by  Wower  to  his  edition,  and  adopted  into 
the  Delphm.  Besides  his  '  Golden  Ass'  and  his  'Apology,'  his  work 
*De Dogmata Platonk^'  oontaiaing  three  treatisea ;  hjslx^ks^  'DeDeo 
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Socrntii/  *  Dd  Muodo/  which  is  a  trftDsUtion  from  Aristotle,  and  his 
*  Florida,'  have  Boryiyed.  He  took  great  pleasure  in  declaiming,  and 
was  heard  with  uoiyersal  applause.  The  people  of  Carthago  were  so 
delighted  with  his  eloquence  that  they  perpetuated  the  remembrance 
of  it  by  erecting  his  statue.  The  editions  of  his  works  are  very  nume- 
rous ;  that  in  most  general  use  is  the  Delphin,  in  two  Tolnmes,  quarto. 
The  '  Golden  Ass '  bss  been  frequently  translated  into  Italian,  Spanish, 
German,  Flemish,  and  English.  W.  Adlington's  English  translation, 
fint  printed  in  1566,  was  reprinted  in  1571, 1582,  1506, 1639,  and 
probably  later  also.  The  translation  by  Thomas  Taylor,  London, 
1822^  one  yolume  8yo.,  contains  also  the  treatise  on  the  'God  of 
Socrates,'  and  other  treatises,  with  a  life  of  Apuleius  prefixed.  The 
latest  translation  is  by  Sir  George  Head. 

AQUIBA,  or  Ahibah-ben'Josepfi,  called  Barakiba  by  Epiphanius  and 
Hieronymus,  lived  at  the  end  of  the  1st  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
2nd  century,  and  was  president  of  the  academy  of  Lydda  and  Tabae, 
as  disciple  and  successor  of  rabbi  Gamaliel,  and  one  of  the  most 
famous  doctors  of  the  Hishnah.  He  joined  the  pseudo-Messias,  Bar 
Cocheba  (Coziba),  who  raised  disturbances  in  Judea.  The  Emperor 
Hadrian^  in  whose  time  the  insurrection  took  place,  after  taking 
Bethara,  put  many  Jews  to  death,  and  ordered  Akibah  to  be  killed  by 
iron  combs,  with  which  his  skin  was  taken  off.  Akibah  was  buried  in 
Tiberias,  where  his  tomb  was  annually  visited  by  his  admirers  between 
Easter  and  Pentecost.  The  book  Jezirah,  which  some  ascribe  to  AkibiJi, 
is  the  chief  book  of  cabalistic  doctrines.  The  last  two  editions  of  this 
famous  work  are  by  Rittangel,  with  a  Latin  translation  and  commen- 
tary, Amsterdam,  1642-44  ;  and  by  Friderich  yon  Meyer  at  Frankfurt- 
on-lhe-Maine,  with  a  German  translation,  1832,  4to. 

A'QUILA  was,  according  to  Epiphanius  ('  De  Ponderibus  et  Men- 
suris,'  cap.  15),  a  relative  of  the  emperor  Hadrian,  and  converted  from 
idolatry  to  Christianity,  but  afterwards  excommunicated  on  account 
of  his  idolatrous  astrology.  He  embraced  Judaism,  was  circumcised, 
and  translated  the  Old  Testament  literally  into  Greek  (Iren.  iiL  24 ; 
Euseb., '  Demonst  Evang.,'  vii.  1 ;  Hieronymus, '  Ep.  ad  Pammach '); 
and  consequently  the  Jews  preferred  his  translation  to  Uie  Septuagint. 
It  appears  also  from  Iren»us,  iii  24,  that  the  Ebionites  used  the 
translation  of  Aquila  in  order  to  support  their  Judaising  tenets.  The 
remains  of  this  translation  have  been  edited  by  Mont&ucon,  Martianay, 
and  others,  in  the  '  Hexapla '  of  Origen. 

A'QUILA,  JULIUS^  a  Roman  jurist,  whose  period  is  uncertain.  He 
is  one  of  the  jurists  who  were  used  for  the  compilation  of  the  '  Digest;' 
but  the  '  Digest'  contains  only  two  excerpts  from  him,  both  of  which 
belong  to  his  'Book  of  Answers' — 'liber  Responsorum'  ('Dig.,'  26, 
tit  7,  s.  84 ;  tit  10,  &  12).  He  is  called  Gallus  Aquila  in  the  *  Floren- 
tine Index.' 

AQUrNAS,  THOMAS,  that  is,  Thomas  of  Aquino,  in  Naples.  This 
famous  theologian  was  of  distinguished  birth,  being  a  younger  son  of 
Landulf,  count  of  Aquino,  and  lord  of  Loretto  and  Belcastro,  who  was 
nephew  of  the  Emperor  Frederic  L,  the  celebrated  Barbarosaa.  He 
was  bom  in  1227,  some  authorities  state  in  the  town  of  Aquino,  others 
in  the  castle  of  Rooca  Seoca,  the  seat  of  his  family,  near  the  monastery 
of  Monte  Casino.  Having  been  sent  at  five  years  of  age  to  the  neigh- 
bouring monastery  to  receive  the  rudiments  of  his  education,  he 
remained  there  till  he  was  nearly  thirteen,  when  he  proceeded  to  the 
university  of  Naples,  which  had  been  founded  in  1280  by  his  relation, 
the  Emperor  Frederic  IL,  grandson  of  Barbarossa,  and  had  already 
acquired  great  reputation.  From  his  earliest  years  he  had  shown  a 
love  of  study,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  times  were  in  various 
respects  such  as  naturally  tended  to  encourage  the  preference  which 
he  was  thus  led  to  form  for  a  literary,  or  at  least  a  meditative,  life. 
About  1217  the  order  of  preaching  friars,  called  after  his  name,  had 
been  founded  by  St.  Dominic ;  and  of  this  body,  already  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  vast  popularity,  the  young  nobleman  proposed  to  become  a 
member.  On  his  earnest  entreaties  the  superior  of  their  convent  at 
Naples  was  prevailed  upon  to  admit  hun  as  a  novice.  He  was  at  this 
time  in  his  mteenth  year,  and  the  important  step  upon  which  he  had 
ventured  was  taken  without  the  knowledge  of  his  parents,  who  made 
extraordinary  efforts  to  induce  him  to  relinqmsh  his  object^  but  with- 
out success.  In  1248  he  made  profession,  and  went  to  Cologne  to 
attend  the  theological  and  philosophical  lectures  delivered  by  Albertus 
Magnus  in  the  Dominican  convent  there.  Here,  firom  his  silencei,  he 
is  said  to  have  been  named  by  his  fellow-students  the  Dumb  Ox.  His 
teacher  however  detected  the  genius  that  was  wrapped  up  under  this 
taciturnity,  and  remarked  that  if  that  ox  should  once  begm  to  bellow 
the  world  would  be  filled  with  the  noise.  After  remaining  a  few  years 
at  Cologne  he  accompanied  Albert  on  a  visit  to  Paris,  from  whidi  they 
returned  together  in  1248.  Aquinas  was  then  ordained  a  priest  He 
returned  to  Paris  in  1258.  Soon  after  this  he  published  the  first  work 
by  which  he  distinguished  himself  as  a  writer,  a  treatise  in  defence  of 
the  monastic  life^  in  answer  to  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  who  had 
attacked  tha  privileges  of  the  new  mendicant  orders.  In  1255  Aquinas 
received  from  the  university  of  Paris  his  degree  of  doctor  in  theology, 
and  he  afterwards  spent  several  years  in  that  city,  lecturing  publicly 
with  immense  applause.  In  1272  however  he  returned  toltaly,  and 
ioT  two  years  tat.ght  theology  at  Naples.  Pope  Gregory  X.  having 
then  requested  his  presence  at  the  seneral  ooundl  whidi  had  been 
gammoned  to  meet  at  Lyon,  with  we  object  of  affecting  a  union 
between  the  eastern  and  western  churches,  he  prepared  to  set  out  for 


that  city ;  but  first  paid  a  visit  to  his  nieoe,  Frances  of  Aquino,  the 
wife  of  the  Count  Annibal  de  Ceocano.  Having  arrived  at  their  resi- 
dence, the  castle  of  Magenza,  he  was  there  suddenly  attacked  by  fever, 
on  which  he  desired  to  be  removed  to  the  neighbouring  Ciiterciaa 
monastery  of  Fossi-Novi,  in  the  diocese  of  Terracino ;  and  here  he 
expired  on  the  7th  of  March,  1274,  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

The  honours  paid  to  Thomas  Aquinas,  both  during  his  life  and  Jter 
his  death,  comprise  neariy  all  the  highest  distinctions  by  which  men 
have  ever  testified  their  admiration  of  inteUectnal  greatness.  Popes, 
kinga^  emperors,  learned  bodies,  and  great  cities,  contended  for  his 
presence  during  his  life ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  ceased  to  live,  the 
order  to  which  he  belonged,  the  monks  of  the  abbey  in  which  he  died, 
and  the  university  of  Paris^  of  which  he  had  been  an  alumnus  and  a 
graduate,  diq>uted  the  right  to  the  possession  of  his  body.  It  was  not 
tiU  nearly  a  century  afterwards  that  this  latter  controversy  was  termi- 
nated by  the  semoval  of  his  remains,  on  the  28th  of  January,  1369,  to 
the  Dominican  convent  of  Toulouse,  where  a  magnificent  tomb  erected 
over  them  still  remains.  Before  this  he  had  been  canonised  by  Pope 
John  XXIL  by  a  bull  dated  the  18th  of  July,  1823.  Pope  Phis  V. 
also  declared  him  a  doctor  of  the  diureh  in  1567. 

The  piety  and  moral  virtues  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  have  reodved 
the  warmest  commendations  from  his  contemporaries.  His  religious 
sincerity  and  fervour  appear  to  have  been  accompanied  by  unaffected 
humility,  and  also  by  a  mildness  of  temper  that  has  not  always  been 
the  grace  of  eminent  theologians.  The  popularity  of  his  writings  was 
formerly  so  great,  that  there  have  been  at  least  five  or  six  editiooi  of 
the  complete  coUeotion.  The  best  edition  is  oonaidered  to  be  that 
printed  at  Rome  in  1570  in  seventeen  volumes,  folio.  Varions  of  hia 
treatises  have  also  been  repeatedly  printed  separately.  Of  th«t  wbile 
the  most  famous  is  his  '  Summa  Theologiao,'  which  is  still  a  favourite 
authority  in  the  Catholic  Church.  A  good  many  of  the  works  tlut 
have  been  attributed  to  Aquinas  are  now  admitted  to  be  ppuriuuA,and 
doubts  have  even  been  entertained  as  to  whether  the  *  Suiuiua  Theo- 
logies '  be  really  his.  Of  the  theol(%ical  opinions  whidi  he  maiutaioed, 
the  most  memorable  is  his  assertion  of  the  supreme  and  imMiatibie 
efficacy  of  divine  grace.  This  doctrine  was  afterwards  opposed  bj 
Duns  Scocus;  and  it  formed  for  ages  a  matter  of  violent  oontruverij 
between  the  Thomists  and  the  Sootists,  as  the  followers  of  the  two 
doctors  called  themselves.  His  talents  too  appear  to  have  been  as  various 
as  they  were  powerfuL  He  wrote  in  verse  as  well  as  in  prose,  and  some 
of  the  Latin  hymns  still  used  in  the  service  of  the  Bomish  Churcn  are 
of  his  composition.  He  seems  also  to  have  been  celebrated  for  his  readj 
and  pointed  repartees.  One  which  has  been  preserved  is  his  reply  to 
Pope  Innocent  lY.  when  that  pontiff  on  some  money  being  brought 
in  one  day  when  they  were  together,  remarked,  **  You  see  that  the  age 
of  the  Church  is  past  when  she  could  say,  'Silver  or  gold  have  I  nona' " 
'*  Yes,  holy  father,"  answered  Aquinas,  "  and  the  day  is  also  past  when 
she  could  say  to  the  paralytic  '  Take  up  thy  bed  and  walk.' "  There 
are  other  stories  of  the  absence  of  minid  which  he  sometimes  showed 
in  company  when  absorbed  in  some  of  his  profound  speoulatioDs. 
One  day,  while  dining  with  Louis  IX.,  king  of  l^^ance  (St.  Louis),  he 
suddenly,  after  a  long  silence,  struck  the  table  with  violence,  and  called 
out^  "  A  deoisive  argument  I  the  Manichwans  could  never  answer  it !" 
Reminded  of  where  he  was  by  the  priof  of  the  Dominicans,  who  was 
also  present^  he  asked  pardon  of  the  king;  when  his  mijeety  expressed 
himself  only  anxious  to  get  hold  of  the  unanswerable  azgoment  against 
the  Manichteans^  and,  idling  in  a  secretary,  had  it  taken  down  imme- 
diately. Babelais  alludes  to  another  anecdote  of  this  kind.  The  titles 
of  Aquinas,  in  the  Ust  of  the  sdholastic  doctors^  are — ^the  Angelic 
Doctor,  and  the  Angel  of  the  Schools. 

ARAOO,  FRANgOIS  JEAN  DOMINIQUE,  was  bom  in  the 
commune  of  Estagel,  near  Perpignan,  province  of  Rousrillon  (now 
the  department  of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees),  on  the  26th  of  Februarj, 
1786.  His  father,  a  licentiate  in  law,  supported  a  numerous  ftmiiy 
on  the  income  derived  from  a  small  landed  property.  Francois,  the 
son,  acquired  the  rudiments  of  reading,  writing,  and  vocal  music  at 
the  primary  school  of  his  native  place,  and  in  private  lessons  at  home. 
He  became  an  eager  reader,  and  at  an  early  age  c<mceived  a  taste  for 
a  military  life,  which  vras  nourished  by  the  continual  passing  of  troops 
on  the  march  to  or  fh>m  the  frontiers  of  Spain.  When  but  seven 
years  old  he  attacked  with  a  lance  the  leader  of  a  few  Spaniah  troopen 
who  had  ridden  by  mistake  into  the  village  after  a  battle,  and  was  only 
saved  from  a  sabre^troke  by  the  arrival  of  the  neighboun  armed  wiUt 
hay-foribs.  His  father  having  been  appointed  Tresyinirer  of  the  Hint  in 
Perpignan,  the  family  removed  to  that  town,  where  the  boy  entered 
as  out-door  pupil  at  the  municipal  ooUege,  and  pursuing  his  literary 
studies,  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  classic  authon  of  hia  native 
country.  But  vralking  one  day  on  the  ratnparts,  a  little  incident 
oceiurred  that  confirmed  his  militaiy  inclinations.  Seeing  a  youthful 
officer  directing  the  repairs  of  the  walls,  and  surprised  at  one  so  young 
wearing  an  epaulette^  he  inquired  by  what  means  it  had  been  won,  and 
was  answered — By  study  at  the  Polytechnic  School^  whiidi  was  open 
to  those  who  had  passed  a  preliminaiT  examination.    From  that  time 


Aiago,  then  in  his  twelfth  year,  betook  himself  to  the  study  of  mathe- 
matics and  geometry,  not  in  elementaiy  manualw,  but  in  the  original 
works  of  the  best  authons,  and  mastered  their  contents  with  cfaarac- 
teristic  energy.  He  soon  outstripped  the  abb^  who  taught  mathematics 
in  the  school;  and  assisted  hj  the  kind  advite  of  a  neighbouring 
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propriAtor,  who  was  a  mftthematicim,  he  familiariMd  himself  with  the 
writiDgs  of  Legendre,  Laoroix,  and  Garnier.  His  real  master,  to  quote 
a  passage  £rom  his  autobiography,  **  was  a  coTer  of  Ganuer*s '  Treatise 
of  Algebra.'  This  ooyer  eonsistod  of  a  pziuted  sheet,  on  the  outside 
of  which  blue  paper  was  pasted.  The  reading  of  the  uncovered  side 
inspired  me  with  a  desire  to  know  what  the  blue  paper  concealed. 
I  damped  it^  and  removing  it  with  care,  read  underneath  this  advice 
given  by  D'Alembert  to  a  young  man  who  was  telling  him  of  the  diffi- 
culties he  met  with  in  his  studies :  *  Keep  on,  sir,  keep  on,  and  con- 
viction will  come  to  you ; '  which  was  for  me  a  ray  of  light  Instead 
of  trying  obstinately  to  comprehend  at  first  sight  the  proposittons* 
that  came  before  me,  I  kept  on,  and  was  astonished  the  next  day  at 
understanding  perfectly  that  which,  the  evening  before,  had  appeared 
to  me  wrapped  in  thick  douds." 

In  eighteen  months  Arsgo  was  ready  for  his  examination,  but  the 
examiner  having  been  detained  by  illness^  a  delay  occurred,  during 
which  his  friends  sought  to  divert  him  from  the  pursuit  he  had 
chosen.  He  kept  on,  however,  and  studied  tiie  works  of  Euler  and 
I^aplaoe,  and  took  lessons  in  fencing  and  dancing,  having  heard  that 
these  accomplishments  were  essential  to  an  officer.  In  the  summer  of 
1803  he  was  examined  by  Monge  at  the  university  of  Toulouse,  and 
passed  with  high  comowndations  first  of  his  class.  He  repaired  forth- 
with to  Paris,  and  entered  the  Polytechnic  School,  where,  after  a 
fow  months,  he  came  off  as  triumphantly  from  an  examination  by 
Legendre  as  from  that  at  Toulouse.  In  either  case,  his  readiness  and 
familiarity  with  the  subjects  required,  overcame  the  prejudices  of  the 
examiners. 

He  was  studying  for  the  artillery  branch  of  the  ser?ice  when,  iu 
1304,  the  post  of  Secretary  to  the  Observatory  at  Paris,  then  under 
Boavard's  direction,  having  &llen  vacant^  he  was  persuaded,  but  with 
great  reluctance  on  bis  part,  to  undertake  the  duties.  The  temporary 
appointment^  as  he  thought  it,  effected  an  entire  change  in  his  pur- 
suitSy  for  he  remained  attached  to  the  Observatory  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  At  the  instance  of  Laplace  he  worked  with  Biot,  who  was  assistant- 
observer,  at  experimental  researches  for  determining  the  refractive 
power  of  different  gases — an  inquiry  commenced  by  Borda — the  results 
of  which  formed  the  subject  of  a  paper  presented  to  the  Academy  of 
Scienoes,  and  printed  in  their  '  Memoirs '  for  1806.  In  the  same  year 
the  two  young  men  were  appointed  by  the  government  to  extend  and 
complete  the  measurement  of  the  arc  of  the  meridian,  which,  carried 
from  Dunkirk  to  Barcelona  by  Delambre  and  M^chain,  had  been  inter- 
rupted by  the  death  of  the  latter.  It  was  now  to  be  extended  from 
Barcelona  to  the  Balearic  Isles,  and  from  thence  to  Formentera,  by  an 
immense  triangle^  the  measurement  of  which  had  been  thought  impos- 
sible. The  fatigues  of  this  survey  in  a  wild  mountain  region,  exposed 
to  heat,  cold,  and  storm,  were  excessivei  For  six  months  Arago  was 
stationed  on  an  elevated  peak  in  the  Deaierto  de  las  Falmas,  watching 
for  the  light  set  up  on  Ivioa,  which,  owing  to  a  defect  in  fixing  the 
mirror,  was  seldom  viuble.  A  space  of  about  seventy-five  square  yards 
was  all  the  ground  he  had  for  exercise ;  and  two  Carthusian  monks, 
who,  forgetting  their  vow  of  silence,  used  to  ascend  the  mountain  to 
converse  with  him  in  the  evenings,  were  his  only  society.  The  work 
involved  frequent  journeys,  in  which,  apart  from  the  fierce  heats, 
much  risk  was  incurred  owing  to  the  hostile  feeling  between  France 
and  Spain,  and  from  parties  of  brigands.  On  two  occasions  a  noto- 
Hous  robber^^ief  intruded  himself  as  a  nightly  gueet  on  the  zealous 
surveyor. 

The  geodeaical  union  from  the  mainland  to  Ivica,  and  thence  to 
Formentera — an  arc  of  parallel  of  one  degree  and  a  half  in  one 
triangle — was  successfully  acoompliahed.  Biot  had  returned  to  Paris 
when,  in  the  sunmier  of  1808,  the  fire^ignals  on  Mount  Galaso  in 
Majorca  were  suspected  to  be  advices  to  the  French  army  then  invading 
the  Peninsula,  and  Arago  was  denounced  as  a  spy.  To  escape  the 
threatened  violence,  he  obtained  permission  from  the  governor  to 
imprison  himself  in  the  citadel  of  Belver.  Having  a  safety-pass  from 
the  Tgngiwh  Admiralty,  he  escaped  in  a  half-decked  boat  to  Algiers  in 
July.  In  August  he  sailed  for  France  in  an  AJgerine  frigate,  and  was 
iu  dght  of  the  coast  of  Provence  when  the  vessel  was  captured  by  a 
Spanish  privateer,  and  carried  into  Rosas.  Here  he  was  again  exposed 
to  great  danger :  the  authorities,  bitterly  suspicious,  subjected  him  to 
rvpei^ed  examinations,  and  consigned  mm  to  the  hulks  at  Palamos, 
where  his  sufferings  frt>m  want  of  food  were,  as  he  tells  us,  aggravated 
by  th^  sight  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  thought  that  his  mother  might 
then  be  looking  up  at  their  peaks,  anxious  for  her  son. 

Being  libenSed  on  demand  of  the  dey,  he  siUed  once  more  for 
France  on  September  28,  and  was  off  the  port  of  Marseille  when  the 
uhip,  caught  by  the  mistral,  was  drifted  all  across  the  Mediterra^ 
iiean  to  the  coast  of  Africa.  Arago  landed  at  Bougie,  and  having 
tiuvelled  to  Algiers,  found  a  new  dey  in  power,  who  would  have  sent 
Lim  to  the  gal&ys  but  for  consular  interference.  Here  he  lingered, 
waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  return  home,  until  June,  1809,  when  he 
again  sailed,  and  though  chased  by  an  English  cruiser,  landed  at  Mar- 
seille on  the  2nd  of  July,  with  his  manuscripts  and  instruments.  For 
eleven  months  had  he  been  tossed  about  amid  hardships  and  priva- 
tions, of  all  of  which  he  has  left  a  narrative,  interesting  as  a  romance, 
in  his  '  L'Histoire  de  ma  Jeunesse.' 

While  yet  in  the  lasaretto,  he  received  a  letter  from  Humboldt— the 
commencement  of  a  lasting  friendship  with  the  illustrious  Prussian. 
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Tenderly  attached  to  his  mother,  his  first  vint  was  to  her  at  Perpignan. 
She  had  mourned  him  as  dead. 

Arago  hastened  to  Paris  to  communicate  his  observations  to  the 
Academy  and  the  Bureau  des  Longitudes.  Though  but  twenty-three 
years  of  age,  he  had  already  gained  a  reputation  by  his  labours  and 
misfortunes;  and  the  death  of  Lahmde  having  left  a  vacancy  in  the 
Academy,  he  was  elected  a  member  by  47  out  of  50  votes  on  the  17th 
of  September,  and  had  the  honour  of  the  usual  presentation  to  the 
emperor.  Thereafter  Arago's  influence  was  Ult  in  the  learned  body; 
and  his  opposition  to  unworthy  candidtites  brought  him  at  times  into 
collision  with  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  his  colleagues.  Before  the 
close  of  1809  he  was  appointed  assjgtant-astwmomer  to  the  Observatory, 
and  to  succeed  Monge  in  the  chair  of  analytical  mathematics  at  the 
Polytechnic  School 

In  1811,  taking  up  the  researches  of  Mains,  he  read  a  paper  to  the 
Academy  in  whidi  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  lij^t  was  greatly  extended, 
and  the  changes  described  that  take  place  in  polarised  rays  on  passing 
through  different  kinds  of  crystalline  plates.  The  phenomena  of 
colour,  of  intensity,  of  rotation,  and  of  reflection  were  examined,  and 
in  a  way  that  laid  the  foundation  of  that  branch  of  physioal  optics 
known  as '  chromatic  polarisation;'  and  the  interesting  fact  was  first 
announced,  that  "  while  the  Ught  from  a  clouded  sky  undergoes  no 
modification,  that  reflected  from  the  atmosphere  when  the  sky  is 
unclouded  is  polarised,  the  intensity  of  the  polarisation  varying  with 
the  hour  of  the  day  and  the  position  of  the  point  with  respect  to  the 
sun." 

In  1812,  authorised  by  the  Bureau  dee  Longitudes,  Arago  com* 
menced  that  course  of  lectures  on  astronomy  and  kindred  subjects 
which  he  continued  up  to  1845  with  the  most  brilliant  success.  The 
high  and  the  low  thronged  to  hear  him ;  the  learned  to  catch  his  ani- 
mated manner  and  lucid  style — ^the  manv  to  be  charmed.  As  the 
present  emperor  said,  when  a  captive  at  Ham,  Arago  "  possessed  in  a 
high  degree  those  two  faculties  so  difficult  to  meet  with  in  the  same 
man — ^that  of  being  the  grand-priest  of  science,  and  of  being  able  to 
initiate  the  vulgar  into  its  mysteries.'*  The  effect  was  heightened  by 
the  tall  commanding  form  of  the  lecturer,  his  full  sonorous  voice,  his 
striking  features,  and  dark  piercing  eyes,  shaded  by  thick  bushy  brows. 

Conjointly  with  Gay-Lussac,  Arago  established  the  'Annales  dv 
Chimieetde  Physique'  in  1816 — a  serial  still  pubUshed,  and  much 
valued  by  scientific  men.  In  the  same  year  he  announced  what  has 
been  received  as  a  crucial  experiment^  demonstratiug  the  truth  of  the 
undulatory  theory  of  light  over  the  rival  theory  of  emission,  Toung 
had  shown  in  his  experiments  that  the  interposition  of  an  opaque 
screen  in  the  path  of  a  ray  under  certain  circumstances,  prevents  the 
formation  of  fringes.  Arago  found  that  the  ray  was  enly  retarded, 
and  that  by  a  modification  of  the  apparatus  the  frmges  were  still 
discernible. 

In  1816,  also,  Arago  for  the  first  time  visited  Bnghmd,  where  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Toung  and  other  eminent  men  of  science. 
With  a  Frenchman's  feeling,  he  had  a  painful  dislike  to  hear  any  allu- 
sion to  the  battle  of  Waterloo ;  and  while  in  London  he  positively 
refused  an  invitation  to  see  Waterloo  Bridge.  His  entertainers  adopted 
the  stratagem  of  proposing  an  excursion  on  the  Thames,  which,  behig 
accepted,  the  party  descended  the  river  admiring  the  prospect^  and 
presently  coming  to  the  imposing  structure  of.  granite  then  stretching 
fresh  and  new  £com  side  to  side,  Arago  was  asked  for  his  opinion  of  it 
He  perceived  the  trick,  and  replied — **  Your  bridge  has  at  least  an  arch 
too  many ;  and  that  one,  to  be  in  its  places  should  be  transported  to 
BerUn." 

Another  task  commenced  by  Arago  in  1818,  again  in  conjunction 
with  Biot,  was  the  connection  of  the  French  arc  with  the  English  arc 
by  a  G^stem  of  signals  and  measurements  from  one  side  of  the  channel 
to  the  other.  The  results,  together  with  those  of  the  Spanish  triangu- 
lation,  were  published  by  older  of  the  Bureau  dee  Longitudes,  in  a 
volume  entitled  '  Becueil  d'Observations  Q^odesiques,  Astronomiques, 
et  Physiques.'  In  1819,  jointly  with  Fresnel,  Arago  published  a  series 
of  experiments  on  the  action  exercised  by  polarised  rays  on  each  other, 
singularly  remarkable  for  the  ingenuity  of  the  methods  employed. 
Space  fEuls  here  to  give  the  details ;  bat  it  was  by  means  of  these  experi- 
ments that  Fresnel  was  enabled  to  give  a  complete  explanation  of  the 
TOoduoUon  of  colours  in  crystalline  plates,  which  had  been  referred  by 
Young  to  the  interference  of  transmitted  rays.  The  oo-operation  of 
the  two  savants  produced  happy  results ;  for  Arago,  though  rich  in 
inventive  faculty,  lacked  the  perseverance  which  works  a  thought  out 
to  IM  ultimate  consequences.  **  We  complete  one  another,"  he  used 
to  say ;  "I  know  how  to  point  out  the  du&oulty,  and  Freenel  how  to 
conquer  it." 

In  1820  Arago  took  up  a  new  line  of  inquiry.  Having  witnessed  a 
demonstration  of  Oersted's  discovery  at  G^eva,  he  repeated  it  before 
the  Academy,  and  with  further  results.  The  Danish  philosopher  had 
shown  that  a  voltaic  current  passing  along  a  wire  would  deflect  a 
magnetic  needle:  Arago  found  that  non-magnetio  mbstanoes  were 
eqwJly  affected ;  that  bars  of  iron  and  steel  became  temporary  magi 
nets,  and  Ixut  their  magnetism  with  the  oesaatioa  of  the  current  He 
proved  moreover  the  beat  magnet  to  be  a  steel  bar  inclosed  by  a  helix 
of  copper-wire,  to  which  we  owe  the  discovery  of  the  eleotro-magnet, 
and  idl  that  has  since  been  aooompUshed  thereby.  Four  years  later 
other  facts  were  published.    Arago  showed  that  metals  not  magnetio 
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ex«rt  a  poWeiM  jtaflunioe  on  the  voMgm^  vmAib,  pKi^SM^f  W&«n 
ID  movement  Sach  metals  appeared  to  bdoomud  tnagnetio  by  media- 
meal  motaon— «  phea^teettoa  which  has  «iiiM  t)«eii  ref^Md  hj  Fataday 
to  general  lawa  ^  teagmMio  indaction. 

In  1822  Art^o  was  ehoflen  a  member  of  the  BnrMn  dee  LoAgitndeS, 
and  firom  1824  tlU  his  death  tke  '  Annnaire>'  pnblished  by  the  boaid, 
contained  a  notice  on  some  scientific  subject  min  his  pen  as  deligfatfhl 
as  instructiTe.  **  They  will  always  be  rspemsed/'  sayB  tC«  CoUbta, 
president  of  the  academy,  **  with  tfa6  same  pleasnre  by  men  of  science 
and  by  the  ordinary  reader.  In  them  we  find  an  admirable  cleaimess, 
with  an  erudition  as  correct  as  it  is  extensive^  and  joined  thereto  the 
most  rigoKms  aoeavacy  in  the  statement  of  the  phenomena,  and  the 
consequences  whidx  result  from  them."  Avsgo  won  the  position  tod 
honour  he  most  prized  in  1830,  when  on  the  death  of  Foutier  he  was 
ejected  Perpetual  Secretary  of  the  Anxidemy.  And  now  the  duty 
devolved  opon  him  of  writing  those  'Closes'  of  deceased  members 
which  are  among  the  most  interesting  of  his  literary  productions — 
graceful  in  style,  and  abundant  in  anecdote  end  illustration.  They 
appeared  to  be  written  ^th  a  fluent  pen ;  but  he  was  a  slownomposer, 
and  only  acquired  his  felicittes  of  expresBion  by  real  end  repeated  hard 
work  of  mixkd  and  hand.  In  tiie  sftme  year  hn  was  appointed  Director 
of  the  Observatoiy. 

In  1884  Arego  visited  Sngtood  a  second  time,  and  attended  the 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Edinburgh.  He  coDtinued  his 
Bcientifio  researches,  among  which  are — the  discovery  of  a  neutral  point 
in  the  polarisation  of  the  atmosphere — determination  of  the  synchro' 
nous  perturbations  of  the  magnetie  needle  at  places  wide  apait>  by 
observations  carried  on  sinndtaneously  with  Kupflbr  at  Kasan — and 
the  suggestion  of  a  decisive  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  undulatery 
theory,  whi<^  has  since  been  demonstrated  by  Fencault— besides  other 
points  of  photometry  and  astronomy. 

The  later  years  of  Arago*8  life  were  passed  amid  mnch  bodily  suf- 
fering, when,  with  fuiftig  sight  and  afflicted  with  diabetes,  he  set 
himedf  to  finish  his  incomplete  papers.  In  the  eummer  of  1858  he 
went^  attended  by  his  niece»  lo  his  native  plaoe^  weking  reKef  in  change 
of  air ;  but  -die  hope  was  disappointed :  he  returned  to  Fuis  and  died 
on  the  Snd  of  October,  aged  67.  He  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of 
P^-4a-0baiBe^  followed  by  a  concourBe  of  8000  persons  to  the  grave, 
where  flourras  pronounced  the  fmseral  oration. 

Arago  was  dected  a  foreign  member  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1818. 
In  1825  tirair  Copley  medal  was  awarded  to  him  for  his  "  discovery  of 
the  magnetic  propertieB  of  Bub^tanoes  not  containing  iron ;"  and  their 
Rumforci  medal  in  1850^  for  his  *'  experimental  investigations  of  pola- 
rised lighl"  The  Royal  Astronomical  Society  elected  him  one  of  their 
associatesfBl862$  he  wasalso  amembeir  of  some  of  the  leading  scientific 
societtes  on  the  continent.  Amgo  was  once  manned :  his  wife  died  in 
1829,  leaving  two  sons,  who  still  survive.  He  had  been  accused  of 
hoarding  up  weal^  bvt  he  left  no  other  fortune  to  his  relatives  than 
a  name  tod  reputation  of  which  t^y  may  be  justly  proud;  His  entire 
works  are  easUy  acfioessible,  as  they  have  been  collected  and  published 
in  a  series  of  octavo  volumes  in  French  and  English.  It  H  saM  that 
he  has  left  «  narraitive  cf  his  later  yean,  not  less  interesting  thto  that 
to  which  reference  has  been  nade  above,  for  pubUcHition  when  the 
fitting  time  shall  anive. 

National  vanity  and  an  impttaSoned  nature  at  times  lAv^ved  Arago 
in  bitter  controvMtties  with  other  savants^  in  which  he  too  6ften  lost 
sight  Df  truth  and  justice.  It  is  tsertain  also  that  he  •<iirsA  nooasionally 
tempted  to  aaorifice  accuracy  to  effect  Ii^  politics  he  was  to  sident 
republican,  to  which  he  owed  his  election  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
after  tiM  •  Three  Days '  of  July,  1880.  By  his  eloqneht  advocacy  the 
observatory  at  Baris  was  placed  on  its  properfboting  among  the  obser- 
vatories of  Europe,  and  the  woite  of  liaplaoe  and  Fermat  were  pub- 
lished at  the  nstional  expense,  fiis  voice  vras  always  raised  in  favour 
of  scienoe.  To  hhn  Melloni,  the  Italian  philosopher,  owed  his  return 
to  Na|>lee  Axwa  a  wearisome  exiles  In  1840  1m  became  a  member  of 
the  Coundl'OeDeral  of  the  Seine ;  tod  in  1848  he  was  chosen  into  the 
Prdvisitaal  Oovemtaaent^  in  whsdi  he  disehaiged  the  functions  of 
minister  of  Irar  and  marine.  In  bfittettoess  of  spirit  he  despaired  of 
tiie  repnbUe  en  witoessix^  Hk^  popular  caprice.  He  refosed  to  talre 
the  oath  of  ailegiaace  after  the  teoup-d'dtat  of  1852,  tod  justified  his 
refusal  in  a  nsemciuble  leM»r  to  tiie  government,  tvhich  elidted  a  con- 
^cession  alike  gratifying  to  his  oonseienoe  m  a  politicito  and  his  dignity 
«a  Ik  phalceopher.  "'A  special  cxoeptton^"  so  wrotis  the  minister 
tothcrieed  by  tiie  FriBoe-Ptesidettt>  "would  be  made  in  favouir  of  a 
t^oaopher  whose  labours  had  rendered  France  illustrious^  and  whose 
esistence  the  government  would  be  loath  to  Mdden." 

ARAM,  EUGENE,  was  bom  in  1704,  at  Ram^gill,  in  Torkshire. 
He  spent  a  very  short  time  at  school,  but  he  eazly  discovered  a  great 
thirst  for  learning,  whidi  he  endeavoured  to  grattty  even  while  acting 
as  asflistaDt  to  his  father,  a  gardener.  His  attention  was  first  directed 
to  the  mathematics^  but  was  soon  drawn  away  to  poetry,  history,  and 
antiquities^  On  nuffrying^  he  settied  as  a  sehodmsBter  hi  his  native  dis- 
trict ef  Netherdale ;  there  he  tau|^t  himself  Latih  tod  Greek,  commit- 
ting to  memory  the  grammars  which  he  used,  and  When  he  commtoced 
to  oonstm^  making  it  a  rule  never  to  pass  a  word  ot  sentence  ^th- 
out  tfaoroqghly  mastering  its  metouig»  though  his  progress  was  so 
«dow,  that  five  lines  often  occupied  him  for  the  whole  day.  Thds  he 
read  through  the  Greek  Tesfeameut^  atid  the  princil;^al  pocla  and  histo- 


ritok  In  1784  he  x«m«th«d  Us  ibhool  ^  KmMlAibran^  trtisM  he 
resMhied  till  1745.  in  that  year  one  Dtoi^  dnirk,  a  ihoemaker, 
taking  &dvtotage  of  the  credit  he  enjoys  in  oansequnon  of  his 
marriage  with  a  wonmn  jpoMeased  of  a  amnll  fbrtittie>  obtained  from 
his  feUow^Dwnsmto  a  outotity  olT  valuable  goodii  and  then  suddenly 
disappeared.  Aram  being  known  aa  an  intimhte  friend,  was  suspected 
of  having  aided  him,  and,  his  garden  befaig  searehed,  part  of  Ihe 
property  was  found  concealed.  He  WM  apprehended,  tod  although 
diichaiged  for  Want  of  evidence,  he  thought  proper  to  quit  Knarea- 
borough,  leaving  his  wifo  behind  hini»  Aram  proceeded  to  London, 
and  thtoOB  to  various  parts  of  Bngland,  earning  his  bread  as  a  school- 
usher,  and  all  the  while  prosecuting  his  laborious  studies.  He  obtained 
a  good  knowledge  of  heraldry  tod  botany,  tod  of  the  Chaldee,  Arable, 
Welsh,  and  Irish  languages.  His  reseainhes  in  etymology  led  him  to 
conceive  the  idea  of  compiling  a  '  Comparative  Lexicon  of  the  Rngtish, 
Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Celtic  Languages ; '  for  whidi  he  made 
extensive  collections,  ha^g  compared  ii2K>ve  8000  words,  and  d^eeted 
a  close  similarity  between  them.  In  th«  midit  of  his  studies,  sad 
when  engaged  as  usher  in  an  academy  at  Lyni^  in  Norfolk,  he  ma 
suddenly  arrested  on  the  ohaige  of  murder. 

A  skeleton  hating  been  dug  up  in  February,  1759,  near  Knares- 
borough,  Wat  susbected  to  be  uiat  of  Daniel  Clark,  and  Aram^s  wife 
having  often  darkly  intimated  that  heir  husband  and  a  man  named 
Houseman  w«re  pH^y  to  the  mystery  of  Clark's  disappentanee, 
Houseman  was  apprehended.  On  being  takto  before  the  coroner,  he 
was  desired  to  declare  his  innocence  Wbdle  holding  a  bone  of  the  sup- 
posed murdered  man.  He  took  up  one  accordingly,  and  exclaimed, 
«This  is  no  more  Dto  Clarit's  bone  than  it  is  mine  I **  in  so  peculiar 
a  manner,  that  he  was  at  once  suspected  of  knowing  at  least  where 
Clark's  bones  were.  On  beiUR  pressed,  he  toknawledged  to  have  b^en 
present  at  the  murder  of  Clanc  by  Aram  and  a  man  named  Terry,  and 
aflirmed  that  the  body  had  been  buried  in  a  particular  pari  of  St. 
Robertas  Cave,  a  well-known  spot  near  EnaresborougiL  On  digging 
thetn  a  skeleton  was  discovered  in  the  exaot  place  indicated.  Atatn 
being  apprehended,  was  tried  at  York,  August  8rd,  1759,  Houseman 
being  the  principal  witness  agidnst  him.  Aram  oalled  no  witnesses, 
but  deliTered  an  elaborate  defence^  not  referring  so  much  to  the  case 
in  htod,  as  to  the  general  ffldlibiiity  of  circumstantial  evidence,  espeei- 
ally  that  relating  to  the  discovery  of  humto  bones,  of  which  he 
brought  together  a  great  number  bf  ihsttoces.  He  was  notwithstand- 
ing found  guilty,  and  ordered  for  ^eoution  on  the  Monday  following, 
August  6th.  After  condemnation  he  acknowledged  his  guilt  to  two 
deigymen  who  attended  ^m,  but  intimated,  as  all  believed,  that 
Houseman's  share  in  the  murder  was  laiger  than  he  acknowledged. 
His  motive  he  stated  to  have  been  the  discovery  of  a  guilty  com- 
mercfB  between  Cbak  and  his  own  wife.  On  the  night  before  his 
execution,  Aram  attempted  to  commit  suicide,  by  opening  two  vans 
in  his  arm,  but  he  was  discovei^  before  he  had  bled  to  deaths  and 
his  sentence  was  carried  into  effect.  Before  the  attempt  he  had  irrittea 
a  defouce  of  suicide.    He  left  three  sons  and  three  daughters. 

The  defonce  on  Ms  trial  proves  Aram  to  have  been  possessed  of 
considerable  literary  attainments.  The  style  in  which  it  is  written, 
though  deformed  by  the  stiffness  of  the  period,  is  exceedingly  good; 
and  a  sketch  of  his  life,  which,  at  the  request  of  some  friends,  he 
composed  in  the  intehral  between  condemnation  and  exeoutiott,  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  same  exoellenc^  The  '  Comparative  Lexicon'  has 
not  been  preserved,  but  passages  from  the  preface,  which  are  extant, 
show  that  part  at  least  to  have  been  both  well  considered  and  well 
written.  His  poetry^  from  the  few  specimens  known,  does  not  appear 
to  have  had  much  merit.  The  interest  attached  to  the  histoiy  o: 
Aram  has  been  revived  and  increased  in  our  own  day  by  Thomss 
Hood's  powerful  ballad  of '  The  Bream  of  Eugene  Aram  the  Murderer/ 
tod  Sir  B.  Bulwer  Lytton's  romance  of  '  Eagene  Aram.'  Such  is  the 
effect  they  havis  produced,  that  St.  Robert's  Cave  Is  always  eagerly 
inquired  for  by  visitors  to  Knaresborough. 

{Bi^ilfraphia  Brittuiniea,  edit.  Kippis,  i.  280 ;  Gfenwine  Aecnmt  of 
tike  Tritd  of  Eugene  Aram,  fta,  London,  1759.) 

ARANDA,  DON  PEDRO  PABLO  ABARCA  DE  BOLEA. 
COUNT  OF,  descended  from  a  Very  ancient  and  noble  fomily  in 
Aragon,  was  bom  about  the  year  1718,  had  embraced  the  profes- 
sion of  arms,  had  been  severriy  wounded  in  1748  in  «n  action  against 
the  Austritos  near  Bologna,  tod  had  fkllen  into  disgrace  under 
f'erdinand  YI.  After  the  accession  of  ChariM  IIL  to  the  erown  of 
Spain  in  1759,  Aranda  was  appointed  ambassador  to  Frederic  Augus- 
tus II.,  eliector  of  Saxony  and  king  of  Poland,  the  father-in-law 
of  Charles  III.,  where  he  remained  some  years.  On  his  return  to 
Sp&in,  he  was  sent  to  Portunl  to  supersede  the  Marquis  Sarria 
in  the  command  of  the  Spanish  army  then  invading  Portugal  In 
August,  1782,  he  reduced  Almeida  and  other  places ;  and  eoon  after 
peace  was  made.  In  1765  Aranda  was  appointed  captain-general 
of  Valencia,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  oalled  to  madrid,  that 
ciiipital  being  then  in  a  state  of  violent  commotion  against  the  minister 
Bquillace.  He  was  made  president  of  the  council  of  Oaatile,  and  not 
only  succeeded  in  restoring  trtoquilUty  in  the  cipital,  but  by  makmg 
a  new  municipal  division  of  the  city,  by  the  establishment  of  a  per- 
manent garrison,  and  by  other  prudent  tegulations,  the  nount  prevented 
the  recurrence  of  simifir  riots.  Dtiring  his  ttaveli  in  Europe,  Artoda 
had  improved  hi^  Uatui-al  taleuU  and  knowledge;    With  a  eoura^ 
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fimmeaB^  and  pMN^raniiiM  which  no  obstecle  oould  danniy  h»  nadar- 
took  the  feform  of  abuses  in  ^jwy  braneh  of  the  administratioii,  and 
the  adoption  of  those  improyements  of  which  his  coontiy  stood  so 
much  in  need.  He  diminished  the  asylums,  confining  their  number 
to  two  ohnrohes  in  the  capital  of  e?ery  province^  and  he  reformed  the 
munioipal  system  by  the  establishment  of  the  '  diputados  del  com* 
mun,*  or  deputies  of  the  commonai  Among  other  important  reforms 
may  be  mentioned  the  abolition  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the 
eatablishmeat  of  new  houses  of  education.  The  thickets  of  the 
Siena  Morena,  until  then  the  abode  of  wolves  and  desperate  banditti, 
were  oolonised  with  an  industrioiis  population  of  Germans,  Swiss,  and 
Frenoh,  through  the  efforts  of  the  philanthropso  Olavide.  Axanda 
alao  endeayomred  to  oheck  the  papal  power  in  Spain  by  reforming  the 
tribunal  called  the  '  nunciatura,  which  he  composed  of  six  natiye 
soolesiaBtics  proposed  by  the  king,  and  conflrmed  by  the  pope,  instead 
of  a  body  of  Koman  jurists  appointed  by  the  pope  alone,  of  which  it 
formerly  consisted ;  and  by  establishing  a  law  that  no  papal  decrae 
should  be  yalld  in  Spain  without  haying  first  veoeiyed  the  sanction  of 
the  council  of  CastUe.  The  *  pesos  de  semana  santa,'  or  holy  week 
dramatio  processiono,  the  '  rosarioSy'  and  other  pious  or  rather  impious 
exhibitions^  were  also  abolished  by  him,  and  the  power  of  the  inqui- 
sition'was  greatly  diminished  by  the  establishment  of  a  political  censor* 
ship.  These  measures  and  an  imprudent  publication  of  a  confidential 
communication  to  Voltaire,  lyAlembert,  and  others  as  to  his  inten- 
tions  with  regard  to  the  Inquisition,  raised  such  a  ferment  against 
Aranda,  that  foreseeing  his  ruin  unayoidable,  he  obtained  the  appoint' 
ment  of  ambassador  to  FVmnce^  and  retired  from  the  adminieAration  in 
1778. 

During  his  ministry  Aranda  had  bean  the  constsnt  antagonist  of 
Englandy  with  which  he  regarded  Spain  as  able  to  cope  on  terms  of 
equality ;  and  he  was  in  favour  of  the  war  on  account  of  the  Falkland 
Islands  in  1770,  when  the  dismissal  of  Choiseul,  and  the  declaration  of 
Louis  XV.  for  peace,  finally  compelled  the  Spanish  cabinet  to  giye 
way.  As  ambassador  to  Paris  during  the  American  war,  he  had 
ample  opportunities  of  eyincing  his  opposition  to  Snglandy  and, 
among  other  things,  said  to  Mr.  Fitaherbert^  afterwardiB  Lnd  St 
Helen's,  when  at  Paris  to  negociate  for  peace,  *'The  king,  my  master, 
from  personal  as  well  as  political  motives,  is  determined  never  to  put 
a  period  to  the  presMit  war  till  he  shall  have  acquired  Gibraltar  either 
by  trea^  or  by  arms."  This  demand  was  not  fdfcogether  rejected  l^ 
the  British  government)  but  after  a  teries  of  negociations,  which 
threatened' to  end  in  a  firesh  rupture,  De  Yeigennes,  the  French 
minister,  summoned  Aranda  to  an  mtervaew,  in  which  he  informed 
him  that  the  British  ultimatum  was  received,  and  that  they  oflbred 
him  the  choice  of  Gibraltar  or  the  two  Floridas.  Aranda,  in  profound 
meditation,  stood  for  half  an  hour  without  ^peaking,  his  head  resting 
on  his  hands  and  "^  elbows  on  the  chimney-piece,  and  at  last  he 
exebdmedy  **  There  are  moments  in  which  a  man  must  oflbr  his  head 
to  hie  oountiy.  I  accept  the  two  Floridas  in  place  of  Gibraltar, 
thouffh  it  is  centiaiy  to  my  histmctions ;  and  I  sign  the  peace."  This 
anecdote  is  related  by  Flassan.  l%e  count,  though  always  a  bitter 
enemy  to  England,  had  neverthelesB  beeu  throughout  opposed  to  the 
part  which  Spain  took  in  this  war,  on  i^icount  of  the  dangerous 
example  which  it  set  to  her  own  colonies.  Immediately  after  signing 
the  peace  he  addressed  a  secret  memoir  to  the  king,  in  which  he 
declared  it  impossible  that  Spain  could  much  longer  hold  America  on 
the  existing  terms,  and  proposed  the  eetablishment  of  three  inde- 
pendent monarchies  of  Mexico,  Peru,  and  Tienm  Furma,  the  kings  to 
be  selected  horn  the  royal  ihrnUy  of  Spain. 

Aranda  returned  from  Paris  in  KovMnber,  1787,  but  still  remained 
in  di^grace^  with  the  honorary  title  of  counsellor  of  state.  After  the 
aooession  of  Charies  IV.  in  1788,  Aranda  superseded  count  Florida 
Blanca  in  the  office  of  prime  ndnlster  (1792) ;  but  ho  was  not  long 
after  dismiawid  through  the  intrigues  of  Godoy.  He  died,  according 
to  acme  authorities,  in  1794 ;  aoeording  to  others,  which  appear  more 
to  be  depended  on,  in  1799,  leavmg  behind  him  a  widow,  without  any 
children. 

ARA'ITTIUS,  JU'UUS  CfiSAR,  ARANZIO,  or  ARAKZI  DBF 
MAGGI,  was  bom  at  Bologna  about  the  year  1580.  He  studied 
anatomy  from  an  early  age  under  his  unde  Bartolomeus  3£a«ius,  and 
afterwards  under  Yesalius,  He  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philoeophy  and  Surgwy  in  the  university  of  Bologna^  in  which,  in 
1556,  he  was  appointed  profisssor  of  anatomy  and  medicine.  He  held 
the  office  till  near  the  time  of  his  death  in  1589.  Arantiu%  who  is 
said  to  have  been  a  man  of  remarkable  energy  in  the  study  of 
anatomy,  was  among  the  meat  successful  and  eminent  of  the  pupils 
of  Yesalins;  and  his  works^  though  small,  possess  consideiable 
interests  A  minnte  professional  aooonnt  of  them  is  given  in  the 
'  Biographical  Dictionaiy  of  tiie  Society  lor  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge.' 

ARATaS^  son  of  Cleinias,  vas  bom  at  Sioyon  B.a  271.  His 
natiys  city,  distinguished  in  the  history  of  Greece  ss  a  school  ci  art 
more  than  for  its  political  importance,  had  long  been  hasassed  by  the 
oonAicting  pretensions  of  various  persons,  who  in  succession  became, 
to  use  the  luiguage  of  Greeoe,  its  tyrants  or  princes.  Cleinias  held 
that  preearioas  dignity  for  a  short  time ;  but  he  was  killed  by  Aban- 
tidas,  who  SMumed  us  power,  ai>d,  suffering  a  like  fiate,  gave  way  to 
Psseas,  who  was  suooeeded  by  Nicecles.    Aratus  wss  but  seven  years 


old  at  his  father's  death.  He  fled  in  the  tumult,  and,  felling  into 
humane  and  honourable  keeping,  was  concealed  for  a  time  and  then 
conveyed  to  Argoc  There  he  grew  up  to  manhood,  diatinguiahed  for 
bis  bodily  powers,  a  frequenter  of  the  <pal»stra,'  or  place  of  exercises, 
and  a  frequent  victor  in  the  rough  games  which  the  youth  of  Greece 
loyed  to  praotiee  and  were  proud  to  excel  in.  Meditating  the  bold 
enterprise  ol  restoring  himself  to  his  native  country,  he  endeavoured 
to  associate  in  his  viewa  the  numerous  exiles  who  had  been  banished 
from  Sioyon  in  its  suooeasiye  changes  of  masters.  When  his  plans 
were  ripe,  he  made  a  night  march  from  Acgos  to  Sioyon,  idth  a  small 
number  of  followers,  whom  hiB  own  resources  and  those  of  his  friends 
enabled  him  to  arm  and  retaia  In  this  spirited  enterprise  he  scaled 
the  wallB,  forced  his  way  to  the  tyrant's  residence,  and  mastered  his 
guard.  Ki«aclea  escaped  by  secret  passages.  Aratus  immediately 
sent  round  the  city  to  summon  hia  frienda,  and  at  break  of  day  the 
population  assembled  in  the  theatre,  where  proclamation  waa  made 
that  AratuB,  son  of  Cleinias,  invited  the  citizens  to  resume  their 
liberties.  This  striking  revolution  was  effected  (b.c.  251)  without  the 
loss  of  a  single  life,  either  in  the  heat  of  contest  or  as  a  measure  of 
policy  or  revenge. 

To  secare  the  continuance  of  the  new  order  of  affain, ,  Aiatus 
procurad  the  enrolment  of  Sioyon  as  a  member  of  the  Achaan  con- 
federacy. Aratus  had  cultivated  the  friendship  of  Ptolemssus  Euer- 
gete«^  king  of  Egypt,  by  sending  preaents  of  the  most  valuable 
productions  of  Grecian  art|  and  be  now  undertook  a  voyage  to 
Egypt,  and  gained  so  much  upon  the  king^a  esteem  that  he  presented 
him  with  a  laige  sum  of  money  (150  talents),  part  of  which  Aratus 
employed  on  his  return  to  Greece  in  satisfying  the  indigent  exiles  and 
re-establiahing  concord.  The  restored  exiles  erected  a  bsaaen  statue 
of  him,  with  a  laudatory  inscription,  in  testimony  of  their  gratitude. 

Aratus  was  soon  appointed  captain-general  (' strategus ')  of  the 
Achaean  league,  which  under  his  prndent  counsds  grew  up  from  a 
confederacy  of  a  few  insignificant  cities  for  mutual  defence  into  a 
formidable  body  exercising  a  powerful  influence  in  Greece.  He  held 
thia  office  for  the  first  time  B.a  245,  in  which  year  be  invaded  Locris 
and  Oalydonia,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf.  Being 
re-elected  in  Ra  248^  afker  the  necessary  interval  of  a  year,  he  con- 
ceived the  project  of  wresting  Corinth  fh>m  Antigonus.  The  bold 
attempt  proved  successful,  though  not  without  much  difficulty,  and 
the  advantage  gained  waa  secured  by  the  arrival  of  a  larger  body  of 
Achaoan  troopa,  to  whom  the  Corinthians  gladly  gave  admittance^ 
Early  in  the  mommg  the  citizens  assembled  in  the  theatre,  and 
AratuB,  appearing  on  the  stage  in  his  armour,  was  received  with  the 
warmest  demonstrations  of  joy  and  gratitude.  He  restored  to  them 
the  keys  of  the  dty,  which  aince  the  reign  of  Philip  of  Macedon  they 
had  not  had  in  keeping,  and  invited  them  to  join  the  Achssan  lei^e. 
They  acceded  to  the  propoaal ;  and  the  Acrocorinthns  was  thence- 
forward occupied  by  an  Aohaaan  garrison.  Aratus  also  gained 
possession  of  Lechaaum,  one  of  the  ports  of  Corinth,  and  before  the 
end  of  lus  year  of  office  prevailed  on  the  state  of  Megaris  to  join  the 
league.  Troeaen  and  Epidaurus  soon  followed  the  example,  and  the 
confederacy  was  further  strengthened  by  the  friendship  and  support 
of  the  king  of  Egypt. 

The  powerful  city  of  Aigos  had  long  been  held  by  a  succession  of 
tyrants.  In  the  year  B.a  227,  Aristomachus,  being  tyrant  for  the 
time,  was  induced  by  the  counsels  of  Aratus  to  resign  bis  power,  and 
bring  over  Argos  to  the  Achsean  league.  Cleonsd,  an  ancient  city  of 
the  Aigian  territory,  had  become  a  member  of  it  some  time  before. 
Phlius  was  admitted  to  it  at  the  same  time.  The  resignation  of 
Aristomachus  was  probably  prompted  by  the  example  of  Lysiadaa^ 
tyrant  of  Megalopolis,  who,  emulating  the  virtues  and  the  reputation 
of  Aratus  (if  Plutarch  rightly  represents  his  motives),  had  retired 
into  private  life,  and  induced  his  dty  to  join  the  league,  B.O.  232. 
Lysiadas  was  rewarded  by  the  popular  favour,  and  was  three  times 
chosen  strategus,  alternately  with  Aratus,  In  prosecution  of  his 
favourite  poHcy,  Aratus  made  several  attempts  to  drive  the  Mace- 
donians from  Athens.  That  which  he  could  not  obtain  by  arms  he 
6£Eeoted  by  money,  soon  after  Antigonus,  surnamed  Doaon,  began  to 
reign  (B.a  237),  when  Diogenea,  the  Macedonian  governor,  delivered 
up  the  fortresses  which  he  held,  together  with  the  isle  of  Salamis,  for 
a  bribe  of  150  talents,  of  which  Aratus  contributed  20  from  his  private 
fortunsL  At  the  same  time  ^gins,  Hermione,  and  a  considerable 
part  of  Arcadia  joined  the  Achseaa  league. 

Thus  during  a  period  of  about  twenty  years,  in  which  the  aflhirs  of 
the  Achnan  league  had  been  chiefly  noanaged  by  Aratus,  that  body 
had  grown  up  from  the  union  of  a  few  weak  cities  for  mutual  defence 
into  a  powerful  confederation,  indudiog  the  whole  northern  coaat  of 
Peloponnesua  from  the  promontory  of  Araxus  to  Scylicaum,  with  the 
lands  of  Corinth  and  Megara,  and  the  greater  part  of  Arcadia.  Tlus 
change  was  wrought  in  a  great  measure  by  the  proUty  and  high  pesr^ 
sonal  character  of  Aratus,  who,  as  we  are  told  by  Plutarch,  even 
during  those  years  when  the  forms  of  the  constitution  prevented  his 
having  the  name  of  strategus,  still  had  the  authority  of  the  office, 
"  because  the  people  saw  that  he  set  neither  glory,  nor  wealth,  nor  the 
friendship  of  kings^  nor  the  good  of  his  own  country,  nor  any  other 
thing,  before  the  general  advantage  of  the  Ach»an  league."  Accord- 
ingly, be  was  elected  ganenj  oftener,  it  should  seem,  than  the  law 
strictly  allowed ;   for  in  a  period  of  thirty  yearn  from  his  first 
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elevAtioD  (b.0.  2^5)  to  his  death  (&a  218)  he  held  the  office  Beventeen 
timea.  The  leading  feature  of  his  policy  was  to  exclude  the  Maoe- 
doniaDP,  frum  PelopoDnesus,  and  to  give  vigour  to  the  Greek  nation  by 
tznitiug  them  in  one  confederacy  of  well-organised  commonwealths. 
He  succeeded  to  a  great  extent  in  this  virtuous,  judicious,  and  truly 
patriotic  design ;  but  he  was  constantly  opposed  by  the  Macedonian 
kings,  Antigonus  and  his  son  Demetrius,  and  very  frequently  by  the 
^tolians,  a  warUke  and  turbulent  people,  who  derived  much  of  their 
wealth  from  plunder,  and  were  ever  opposed  to  peace  and  to  good 
order.  Hence,  though  sometimes  led  to  alliance  with  the  Achaaans 
by  a  common  jealousy  of  the  power  of  Macedon,  they  were  much 
more  frequently  arrayed  against  them ;  and  in  one  of  their  predatory 
incursions  into  Peloponnesus  they  were  defeated  by  Aratus  at  Pellene 
with  considerable  slaughter.  By  this  victory  Aratus  acquired  con- 
siderable renown ;  for  the  most  part  however  he  was  unsuccessful  in 
the  open  field,  and  cautious  to  excess  in  his  movements,  although  on 
many  occasions  bold  and  sagacious  in  emergencies.  According  to 
Polybius,  qualities  totally  opposite  were  united  in  him,  and  in  different 
circumstances  he  was  no  longer  the  same  man. 

Shortly  after  the  accession  of  Argos  to  the  Achaean  league,  war 
broke  ^flM^*^  ^^^)  between  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Acbseans;  a 
war  ta^HHch  neither  party  seems  to  have  been  averse.  In  the  first 
campaign  the  Achseans  declined  giving  battle,  although  four  times  the 
number  of  the  Lacedasmonians.  In  the  following  campaigns  Cleomenes 
was  generally  successful.  He  defeated  Aratus  at  Mount  Lyceum  in 
Arcadia ;  but  the  Achaean  general  retrieved  this  mishap  by  gaining 
possession  of  Mantineia  In  his  retreat.  Soon  after,  another  battle  was 
won  by  Cleomenes  under  the  walls  of  Megalopolis,  in  which  Lysiadas 
was  killed;  and  on  this  occasion  Aratus  was  loudly,  and  it  would 
seem  justly,  censured  for  his  slackness  and  want  of  enterprise.  The 
war  languished  while  Cleomenes  was  occupied  by  the  revolution  in 
Sparta;  but  when  that  was  completed,  he  resumed  his  successful 
career.  He  regained  Mantineia,  invaded  Achaea,  and  won  a  great 
victory  at  Dyme;  he  took  PeUene  and  some  other  towns;  Argos,  Phlius, 
Epidaurus,  Troezen,  Hermione,  went  over  to  him;  and  Corinth  passed 
into  his  hands,  with  the  exception  of  the  Acrocorinthus,  which  still 
remained  in  custody  of  the  Achseans.  Aratus  refused  to  accept  the 
office-of  strategus,  to  which  he  had  been  again  elected,  but  though 
ostensibly  in  a  private  station,  he  continued  to  exercise  his  usual  con- 
trolling influence.  To  extricate  himself  from  the  difficulties  in  which 
hQ  was  involved,  he  adopted  the  disgraceful  expedient  of  inviting  back 
the  Macedonians,  whom  he  had  been  at  so  much  pains  to  expel  from 
the  Peloponnesus.  He  advised  the  Acha^ans  to  make  application  to 
Antigonus  for  assistance.  Antigonus  however  required  that  the  Acro- 
corinthus should  be  placed  in  his  hands  as  the  price  of  his  services. 
This  condition,  though  on  other  grounds  not  to  be  accepted,  was  agreed 
to  in  consequence  of  the  voluntary  revolt  of  the  Corinthians.  Antigo- 
nus entered  Peloponnesus  unopposed  (B.a  224),  took  several  dties  in 
Arcadia,  and  going  to  .^ium  to  confer  with  the  Achaean  congress, 
was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  confederate  army.  In  the 
following  year  he  took  Tegea,  Orchomenus,  and  Mantineia ;  but  this 
success  was  counterbalanced  by  the  loss  of  Megalopolis,  which  Cle- 
omenes plundered,  and  almost  destroyed.  In  the  following  year, 
B.0.  222,  Antigonus  defeated  Cleomenes  in  the  decisive  battle  of 
Sellasia,  which  put  an  end  to  the  war.  The  Macedonian  king  entered 
unopposed  into  Sparta,  but  he  contented  himself  with  undoing  the 
changes  which  Cleomenes  had  made.  Cleomenes  fied  to  Egypt,  where 
he  died,  and  Antigonus  died  shortly  after  in  Macedonia,  enjoining 
Philip,  his  nephew  and  successor,  to  regulate  his  policy  in  Greece 
stricUy  by  the  counsels  of  Aratus. 

Peace  followed  the  battle  of  Sellasia,  and  for  a  time  Peloponnesus 
was  quiet  This  however  was  of  short  duration.  The  character  and 
habits  of  the  ^tolian  tribes  were  not  favourable  to  tranquillity.  A 
series  of  gross  provocations  induced  the  Achseans  to  declare  war  against 
these  turbulent  mountaineers.  Aratus  took  an  active  part  in  uiging 
this  measure,  and  being  elected  strategus  for  the  ensuing  year,  he 
iiastened  his  march  against  the  .^tolians,  who  were  already  engaged 
in  ravaging  Mesadna.  He  failed  signally  in  the  conduct  of  this  campaign. 
Great  complaints  were  made  at  the  next  congress;  and  Aratus  himself 
seems  to  have  been  sensible  that  his  conduct  was  open  to  exception, 
since,  in  defending  himself,  he  urged  his  former  services  as  a  plea  for 
passing  lightly  over  his  error,  if  it  should  be  judged  that  any  fault 
had  been  committed  by  him.  The  appeal  was  probably  successful ; 
and  he  continued  to  retain  his  wonted  influence. 

In  the  course  of  this  war,  Philip  IL,  the  young  king  of  Macedonia, 
acted  as  general  of  the  Macedonian  and  Achaean  army.  For  some  time 
he  obsOTved  his  uncle's  dying  commands,  and  regulated  his  own 
conduct  strictly  after  the  counsels  of  Aratus;  but  his  enemies  at 
court  at  length  induced  Philip  to  procure  the  election  of  Eperatus  as 
strat^us,  an  avowed  opponent  of  Aratus,  to  the  exclusion  of  Aratus 
himself.  The  succeasful  oaiididate  was  a  person  of  little  estimation, 
and  humble  ability,  and  affiurs  went  on  so  ill  in  his  hands,  that  Philip 
was  forced  to  seek  a  reconciliation  vrith  Aratus.  l*he  war  was  then 
prosecuted  with  success  both  in  ^tolia  and  Peloponnesus.  All  parties 
however  became  desirous  of  repose.  Peace  was  concluded  B.a  217, 
each  party  retaining  what  they  then  possessed. 

The  extensive  prospects  of  ambition  opened  to  the  Macedonian  king 
nrought  a  change  in  his  policy  towards  his  Grecian  allies ;  henceforth 


his  desire  was  to  reduce  all  (Greece  under  his  power,  and  he  scrupled 
at  few  things  which  promised  to  forward  his  views.  The  counsels  of 
Aratus  became  distasteful  to  him,  and  Aratus  withdrew  entirely  from 
hia  court  and  society,  fearing  to  incur  the  odium  of  the  crimes  which 
he  was  constantiy  committing.  Still  the  recollection  of  Aratus  checked, 
and  rendered  him  uneasy ;  and  to  rid  himself  of  this  restraint  (if  Plu- 
tarch's tale  be  true,  and  it  is  confirmed  by  Polybius),  he  procured  the 
death  of  his  old  friend  and  guide  by  a  slow  poison.  Aratus  felt  ^ 
blow,  and  knew  the  author ;  but  feeling  that  complaint  was  usdess,  ha 
endured  it  in  silence,  with  the  single  exception  that  he  once  observ^l 
to  a  friend  who  was  shocked  at  seeing  him  spit  blood, "  Such,  Cepbalon, 
are  the  rewards  of  the  friendship  of  kings."  (Polyb.  viii  14.)  He  died 
B.C.  218.  The  honour  of  being  his  burial-place  was  disputed  between 
Sicyon  and  ^gium  in  Achaea,  where  he  died,  and  adjudged  by  the 
Delphian  oracle  to  the  former.  He  was  splendidly  interred  there,  and 
a  monument  erected  to  him.  He  v^as  honoured  by  the  SioyoniaQs  as 
the  father,  founder,  and  saviour  of  their  city;  and  twice  a  year,  on  the 
anniversary  of  his  birth,  and  of  the  restoration  of  liberty  to  the  city, 
a  religious  festival  was  celebrated  in  his  honour. 

He  wrote  a  history  of  his  own  times,  entitled  'Commentaries* 
(ending  with  the  year  B.C.  220),  which  has  not  come  down  to  ua  It 
has  received  high  praise  from  Polybius,  as  containing  *'  Tery  faithful 
and  dear  memorials  of  his  own  times;"  and  from  the  close  of  ths^ 
work  Polybius  chose  to  commence  his  own  history.  Particulars  of  the 
life  of  Aratus  will  be  found  in  Polybius,  lib.  ii  to  ix.  inelusiye ;  and  iu 
Plutarch, '  Lives  of  Aratus,  and  Cleomenes.' 

In  reference  to  the  dates  in  this  notice,  we  have  followed  Clinton, 
in  his  *  Patti  HeUenici,  from  the  124th  Olymp.  to  the  death  of  Augus- 
tus ; '  see  also  Schlosser's  Univertalhittorische  UebertuM  (ii.  1.). 

ARA'TUS,  the  author  of  an  astronomical  poem  in  Greek,  which 
has  come  down  to  us.  It  is  supposed  that  he  lived  about  the  time  of 
the  first  Punic  war,  and  must  be  placed,  as  to  the  time  of  his  notorietj, 
between  Euclid  and  Apollonius  of  Perga,  with  both  of  whom,  in  the 
most  extended  sense,  he  may  have  been  contemporary.  There  are 
three  anonymous  lives  of  Aratus,  besides  notices  in  Snidas  and  Eudoci^ 
He  was  bom  in  Gilicia,  some  say  at  Tarsus,  others  at  Soli  (afterwards 
called  Pompeiopolis) ;  his  calling  was  medicine;  and  he  spent  the  latter 
part  of  his  days  at  the  court  of  Antigonus  Gk>natas,  king  of  Macedun, 
son  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes.  It  is  stated  that  he  was  educated  by  a 
Stoic  named  Dionysius  Heradeotes  in  the  principles  of  that  sect. 

By  the  desire  of  Antigonus,  Aratus  turned  the  'Phaenomena'  of 
Eudoxus  into  verse.  It  does  not  appear  whether  he  had  any  remark- 
able astronomical  qualification  for  the  task.  It  is  a  question  whether 
he  made  any  original  observations  or  not ;  but  it  is  certain,  £rom  the 
commentary  of  the  celebrated  Hipparchus,  which  is  yet  extant,  that 
he  made  many  alterations :  for  this  commentator  frequenUy  cites  the 
prose  of  Eudoxus  and  the  poetry  of  Aratus  together.  The  work  of 
the  former  has  not  come  down  to  us ;  in  £aot,  Aratus  is  the  secood 
Greek  writer  on  astronomy  extant,  Autolycus  being  the  first.  We  are 
inclined  to  think  that  Ajntns  was  neither  au  obseryer  nor  a  mathe- 
matician, and  for  this  veason,  that,  in* his  description  of  celestial 
phenomena,  he  uses  no  higher  degree  of  precision  than  might  have 
been  attained  by  a  mere  spectator  of  the  heavens. 

The  poem  of  Aratus  is  divided  into  two  ports ;  the  '  Phsenomoia,' 
and  the  '  Prognostics ; '  the  first  contains  732  lines,  the  second  417  line?. 
It  opens  with  a  declaration  of  the  dependence  of  all  things  upon 
Jupiter,  **  whose  children  all  men  are,"  and  who  has  given  the  stars  as 
the  guides  of  agriculture.  This  passage  (roG  yhp  iml  yivos  iciUw)  is 
remarkable  as  having  been,  at  a  much  later  period,  quoted  by  St.  Paul 
in  his  address  to  an  Athenian  audience  (Acts  of  the  Aposties,  chap.  xrii. 
V.  28),  "  For  in  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being :  as  certain 
also  of  your  own  poets  have  said,  For  we  are  also  his  offiipring."  If 
these  words  represent  the  correct  text^  they  remarkably  servo  to  show 
the  notoriety  of  the  poem,  if  it  be  recollected  that  Paul  was  a  country- 
man of  Aratus;  but  some  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament  (see 
Griesbach's  edition)  support  the  reading  ndff  ti/ms  (our  own  poets). 

Aratus  then  proceeds  to  lay  down  the  doctrine  of  the  immoveability 
of  the  earth  and  the  motion  of  the  heavens  round  a  fixed  axis,  lie 
describes  the  names  and  configurations  of  all  the  constellations  then 
in  use,  their  relative  times  of  rising  and  settiog,  the  nuuoh  of  the  suu 
through  the  zodiac,  and  the  milky  way,  which  is  described  as  one  of 
the  great  circles  of  the  heavens.  The  planets  are  simply  mentioneti 
as  bodies  having  a  motion  of  their  own,  but  no  idea  is  given  of  the 
length  of  periods.  There  is  nothing  on  the  orbit  of  the  moon,  or  on 
the  unequal  motion  of  the  sun  in  longitude.  There  are  many  nustakes 
as  to  the  placing  of  the  stars ;  for  example,  it  is  said  that  Lyra  hat 
none  but  small,  and  Cygnus  none  but  moderate,  stars,  though  there 
is  one  of  the  -first  magnitude  in  both.  The  book  of  '  Prognostics ' 
conosts  of  predictions  of  the  weather  from  observation  of  astronomictl 
phenomena;  except  that  the  celebrated  cycle  of  19  years  is  mentionetl 
in  it,  it  adds  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of  the  existing  state  of  astr > 
nomy.  There  is  not  a  word  of  astrology  either  in  the  '  Phaenomen^' 
or  the '  Prognostics.' 

Aratus  is  also  said  to  have  written  poems  on  Homer,  on  the  'Iliad,' 
on  osteology,  on  medidne^'a  hymn  to  Pan,  a  funeral  ode  on  his  broth-r 
Myris,  and  a  poem  called  'Spythian.'  More  than  thirty  episties  of  his 
were  extant  at  the  time  of  his  anonymous  biogn^hery  whose  aocouut 
of  Aratus  is  printed  by  Fetavins  in  his  '  Uranologion.' 
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The  number  of  oommentaton  upon  Aratus  ie  Tery  fpreal  The 
tlogance  of  the  vene  caused  his  work  to  be  for  a  long  time  in  ciroubk 
tion  among  the  Qreeke*  Petavius  giyes  a  list  of  thirty-iiz  oommentarios 
ia  Greek;  among  the  authors  of  which  are  Aristarohu%  (Jeminus, 
HFotostheDes,  and  Hipparchus.  The  last  has  come  down  to  us,  and 
owes  its  origin  to  Uie  differenoe  which  Hipparchus  had  observed 
between  the  descriptions  of  Aratus  and  his  own  observations. 

A  foil  account  as  well  of  Aratus  as  of  his  commentators  will  be 
found  in  Bdambre's  '  Hirtoire  de  1' Astronomic  Ancienne/ 

The  'Ph»nomeiia'  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Cioero  when  a  very 
TouDg  man.  Several  fragments  of  this  trsnslation  still  exist^and  are 
civen  by  Qrotius  in  his  edition  of  Aratus.  It  was  also  translated  by 
Oeimanicus  CsBsar  and  by  Festus  Avienus,  both  of  which  venioDS  are 
to  be  found  in  the  same  edition,  which  was  published  at  Leyden  in 
1600,  and  contains  also  the  original  Greek  with  notes. 

There  are  numerous  editions  of  Aratus.  J.  H.  Vobb  published  a 
mtical  edition  of  the  Greek  text  of  Aratus,  at  Heidelbeig,  1824,  Svo., 
And  accompanied  it  with  an  excellent  German  poetical  version. 

ARAUJO  D'AZEVEDO,  ANTO'NIO,  afterwards  CowU  da  Barca, 
was  bom  at  Ponte  de  Lima,  according  to  Mendo  Trigoso,  on  the  14th 
of  May,  1754.  He  belonged  to  a  fkmily  which  was  of  noble  origin, 
bat  not  in  good  circumstances.  At  the  age  of  eleven  he  was  sent  to 
Oporto,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  his  undo  Brigadier  Antonio 
Lais  Pereira  Pinto,  under  whose  able  instruction  he  became  a  pro- 
ficient in  the  French,  Italian,  and  English  languages,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  studied  Latin,  and  also,  under  Professor  Lany,  the 
IsDguage  and  literature  of  Greece.  He  attended  the  lectures  on 
philosophy  at  Coimbra  for  one  year,  but  without  matrioulatiDg. 
Returning  to  Oporto  he  pursued  his  studies  in  history,  mathematics, 
and  his  fitvourite  scienoe,  natural  history.  In  1779,  about  the  same 
time  that  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Sciences  was  founded  by  the  duke 
de  Lafoens,  at  Lisbon,  Araujo  assisted  the  Archbishop  of  Braga  in 
founding  at  Ponte  de  Lima  sn  '  Economical  Society  of  Friends  of  the 
Pablie  Good.*  Araujo  took  an  active  share  in  a  project  to  render  the 
river  Lima  navigable,  and  another  for  the  planting  of  mulberry  trees 
on  a  large  scale,  with  a  view  of  introducing  the  cudture  and  manufao- 
tore  of  silk ;  and  his  correspondence  on  these  subjects  with  Correa 
de  Serra  was  the  means  of  introducing  him  to  the  notice  of  the  founden 
of  the  academy,  who  placed  him  early  on  the  list  of  members.  This 
circamstance  encouraged  Araujo,  who  was  now  beginning  to  think 
seriously  what  oourse  of  life  he  should  adopt,  to  seek  his  fortune 
in  Lisbon,  where  the  Duke  de  Lafoens,  who  was  delighted  with  his 
talents,  introduced  him  to  the  queen  Donna  Maria,  and  in  1787  he 
was  named  ambassador  of  Portugal  to  the  Hagua 

His  presence  at  his  post  does  not  seem  to  have  been  considered  of 
aigent  necessity,  for  he  spent  two  years  after  his  appointment  at 
Lisbon,  in  the  study  of  diplomat^ ;  and  when  in  1789  he  left  Portugal, 
his  fint  visit  was  to  England,  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  arts 
and  manufactures.  "In  England,"  says  his  Portuguese  biographer 
Mendo  Trigoso,  **  nine  months  passed  away  with  the  rapidity  of  nine 
days."  He  spent  every  Sunday  afternoon  alternately  in  the  houses  of 
Sir  Joseph  Bimks  and  Lord  North,  and  improved  his  knowledge  of 
politics  by  listening  to  Pitt,  Fox,  and  Dr.  Price.  He  kept  a  minute 
journal  of  what  he  heard  and  saw,  particularly  of  what  related  to 
msnufactures  and  commerce.  From  London  he  went  to  Paris,  where 
the  constituent  assembly  was  at  that  time  in  the  midst  of  its  momen- 
tons  proceedings,  and  became  acquainted  with  Necker  and  Bailly, 
Lavoisier,  and  Fourcroy,  Delilie,  and  Marmontel.  After  this  he 
repaired  to  his  post  at  Uie  Hague,  which  he  felt  dull  after  London  and 
Paris,  and  he  set  himself  to  collect  a  library,  execute  a  Portuguese 
translation  of  the  odes  of  Horace,  and  to  assemble  around  him  a 
select  society  of  literary  men,  of  French  emigrants  and  of  his 
countryznen. 

Araujo  was  now  summoned  from  literature  to  politics.  The 
Spaniards,  who  under  the  management  of  Godoy  had  rashly  engaged  in 
a  contest  with  the  French  republic,  in  which  Portugal  had  assisted 
them,  insisted,  when,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Basel  with 
Fnnoe^  in  1795,  they  declared  war  on  Great  Britain,  that  Portugal 
should  follow  them  in  their  ohange  of  politics.  To  avoid  the  dangera 
with  which  it  was  menaced,  Portugal  submitted,  and  Araujo  was  sent 
to  Paris  to  n^octate  a  peace  with  France.  He  arrived  there  in  the 
rammer  of  1797,  and  in  the  month  of  August  he  signed  a  treaty  with 
Charlea  Laccoix,  the  foreign  minister  of  the  French  Directory,  by 
which  peace  was  granted  to  Portugal,  on  what  were^  on  the  whole, 
advantageous  terms.  The  revolution  of  the  18th  Fructador  put  out 
of  the  way  Barb^liarbois,  who  was  opposed  to  the  negooiations,  and 
the  Frend^  legislative  body  ratified  the  treaty  on  the  12th  of  Septem- 
ber ;  but  the  court  of  Lisbon  delayed  its  consent^  the  English  mimstiy 
baring  dedared  that  it  would  consider  its  ratification  as  an  act  of 
hostOity,  and  an  English  squadron  having  entered  the  Tagus  and 
taken  poeaession  ^jl'ort  St.  Julien.  The  success  of  the  Frenoh  at 
)ength  detennibeMpte  Portuguese  to  risk  the  displeasure  of  the 
British  govemmeB^tuKl  the  ratffieatiin  was  signed  on  the  1st  of 
December,  at  Lisbon,  more  than  a  month  previous  to  which  the 
direotoiy,  in^pi^tat  the  delay,  had  oanosBed  the  treaty,  and  ordered 
Araujo  to  qott  ^e  teiritoiy  of  thb  republia  He  had  still  however 
remained  without  molestation  in  Paris ;  and  o^reoeiving  the  ratifioa> 
tion,  and  with  it  a  laxge  sum  in  diamonds,  he  Wnm  imprudent  enough 


to  fdlow  it  to  be  said  in  publio  that  the  French  ratification  was  certaii^ 
as  tiie  director  Barras  and  two  of  his  colleagues  had  agreed  to  prcn 
cure  it  for  a  stipulated  sum.  So  many  reports  of  the  same  kind  had 
recently  been  in  circulation,  that  the  directon  thought  proper  Ui 
affirm  their  innocence  by  an  act  of  severity ;  and  under  the  pretence 
that  Araigo  had  forfeited  his  diplomatio  character  by  remaining  iu 
Ptois  after  being  ordered  to  depart,  he  was  sent  on  the  Slst  of  Decem- 
ber, 1797,  to  prison  in  the  temple.  After  remaining  theroeome  months 
he  was  set  at  liberty,  and  returned  unmolested  to  the  Hague.  It 
appears  that  he  had  only  been- empowered  to  act  by  the  prince  regent 
of  Portugal  and  two  of  his  cabinet,  Seabra  de  Sylva  and  the  Duke  de 
Lafoens,  without  the  oonsent  or  knowledge  of  the  foreign  minister 
Pinto ;  and  it  was  proposed  in  the  cabinet  of  Lisbon  to  bring  him  to 
trial  for  illegal  conduct.  The  prince  regent  did  not  venture  openly  to 
avow  that  Araujo  had  acted  by  his  command,  but  he  bestowed  on  him 
a '  commenda,'  or  benefice  conferred  on  knights  of  the  military  orden 
which  much  improved  his  fortune. 

Aroigo  now  obtained  permission  to  leave  the  Hague  and  travel  in 
Germany,  where  he  visited  Hamburg,  Weimar,  Dresden,  Freiburg, 
and  Berlin ;  studied  mineralogy,  botany,  chemistry,  and  the  German 
language;  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  Elopstocl^  Wieland,  Gothe, 
Herder,  Schiller,  Kotsebue,  Werner  the  mineralogist,  Klaproth  the 
chemist,  and  Willdenow.  He  is  mentioned  at  the  time  in  Zadi's 
'Astronomical  Correspondence,*  with  admiration  for  his  extensive 
knowledge  of  English,  French,  and  German  literature.  On  Us  ratutn 
to  Porti:^al,  after  more  than  ten  years'  absence,  he  was  entrusted  with 
a  mission  to  effect  a  peace  with  Bonaparte,  then  first  consul ;  but  on 
arriving  for  that  purpose  at  L'Orient,  on  board  a  Portuguese  frigate, 
he  was  refused  even  permission  to  land.  Bonaparte  had  previously 
declared  that  the  Portuguese  should  pay  with  tears  of  blood  for  the 
insults  they  had^ofiered  the  French  republic.  When  he  returned  to 
Portugal,  Araujo' found  that  his  old  antagonist  Pinto  had,  by  the  use 
of  the  same  means  as  himself,  sheer  bribery,  obtained  a  treaty  of 
peace,  but  a  most  disgraceful  one,  from  Spain,  which  was  signed  on 
the  6th  of  June,  1801,  at  Badajoa,  and  was  followed  by  another 
between  France  and  Portugal,  signed  at  Madrid  on  the  29th  of  Septem* 
ber.  After  the  peace  of  Amiens,  Araujo  vras  named  Portuguese 
minister  at  St.  Petenburg,  from  which  he  was  recalled  in  1803  to  the 
cabinet  of  Lisbon  as  secrataiy  of  state;  and  on  the  death  of  the  Count 
de  Yillaverde  in  1806,  he  was  appointed  his  provisional  successor  in 
two  departments  of  tJie  ministi^  which  he  had  held,  so  that  in  fact 
Araujo  Was  at  the  head  of  the  Portuguese  cabinets 

In  this  situation  he  occupied  himself  in  promoting  the  internal 
improvements  of  the  country,  in  improving  the  navigation  of  the 
Tegus  and  Lima,  patronising  the  introduction  of  the  glass,  paper, 
cotton,  and  wool  mautifactures,  and  various  other  measures  of  the 
same  character,  which,  in  more  peaceful  times,  might  have  attached 
honour  to  his  name.  He  procured  a  decree  for  the  formation  of  a 
collection  of  books,  models  of  machines,  &c.,  for  tiie  royal  chamber 
of  commerce,  and  became  director  of  the  school  of  engraving,  which 
Bartolozai,  at  his  recommendation,  was  invited  over  from  London  to 
superintend.  He  patronised  Brotero,  the  Portuguese  botanist,  in  the 
publication  of  his  'Phytographia  Lusitana;'  in  return  for  which 
Brotero  bestowed  on  a  new  genus  of  Plants  the  name  Araujia.  He 
appeared,  in  the  meanwhile,  to  have  totally  lost  sight  of  the  dangera 
which  impended  over  Portugal  from  the  ambition  of  Spain  and  the 
still  mora  dangerous  and  reckless  ambition  of  France.  In  1806, 
Talleyrand  threatened  Lord  Lauderdale,  in  the  negooiations  then 
carrying  on,  that  if  peace  was  not  agreed  upon,  the  French  army,  then 
at  &iyonne,  should  immediately  inarch  for  the  oonquest  of  PortugaL 
The  news  had  no  sooner  reached  Mr.  Fox,  who  was  then  on  his  death- 
bed, than  orden  wera  dispatched  to  Lord  St.  Vincent  to  sail  for  the 
Tagus;  an  English  army  of  10,000  men  intended  for  Sicily  was  counter- 
manded, with  the  view  of  changing  its  destination  for  Portugal,  and 
the  English  embassy  at  Lisbon  £ui  orden  to  make  ofien  to  the  Portu> 
guese  government  of  unlimited  pecuniary  aid.  Araujo  insisted  that 
the  apprahensions  of  the  English  government  were  merely  tiie  effect 
of  a  panio  tenor,  and  positively  rajected  both  its  military  and  pecuni- 
ary assistance,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  compromise  tiie  neutrality 
of  PortugaL  Souza,  oount  de  Funohal,  the  Portuguese  ambassador  at 
London,  states  that  he  did  not  dare  to  ask  anything  from  the  British 
government  for  fear  of  being  disavowed  by  the  ministry  at  home.  A 
mere  aoddent  led  to  Funchal*s  obtaining  permission  from  Canning  for 
the  Portuguese  to  close  their  ports  against  the  English  if  it  should 
be  necessary ;  and  this  permusion,  which  he  at  once  sent  off  to  Lisbon, 
arrived  there  about  two  days  before,  on  the  12th  of  August,  Araujo 
was  shocked  by  tlie  sudden  and  imperious  demand  of  Kayneval,  the 
Firench,  and  Campo-Alange,  the  Spanish,  ambassador,  to  close  his 
ports  against  the  English,  seuM  all  of  that  nation  then  in  PortugiU, 
and  dedaro  war  against  it  in  twenty  days,  fie  delayed  the  order  to 
close  the  ports  till  four  English  oonvoys  had  sailed  with  all  the  British 
subjects  who  chose  to  leave  the  kingdom,  and  then  availed  himself  of 
the  permission  the  English  cabinet  had  given.  It  is  said  that  Araujo, 
one  of  whose  offices  was  that  of  minister  of  war,  was  unaware  that  a 
French  invading  army  had  entered  Portugal  till  the  26th  of  November, 
when  it  was  dose  upon  Lisbon.  It  was  to  Lord  Strangford,  the 
English  ambassador,  that  the  Portuguese  court  was  then  indebted  for 
the  news  of  Bonaparte's  deolaration,  that  the  house  of  firaganza  had 
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ceaaad  to  reign,  on  which,  the  resolution  wm  taken  to  sadl  for  Brftcil. 
The  public  indv(n»tiou  wm  so  atroog  against  Araujo,  .that  he  was 
obliged  to  embark  under  cover  of  night  on  board  of  the  squadron, 
which  a  favourable  change  of  wind  enabled  to  leave  the  Tagus  on  the 
29th,  just  in  time  to  escape  the  advanced  guard  of  the  French,  which 
entered  Lisbon  at  nine  o'clpok  on  the  foUowiDg  morning. 

Araigo  took  with  him  to  Brazil  his  mineralogical  ooUeetion,  which 
had  been  arranged  by  Werner,  and  a  printing  apparatus,  which  he 
had  recently  imported  from  London.  At  the  time  of  hia  arrival  there 
was  no  other  printing  apparatqs  in  Bio  Janeira  He  had  now  ample 
time  to  occupy  himself  iu  the  quiet  pursuits  of  science,  as  the  prince 
regent  was  compelled  to  dismiss  him  from  hia  offices,  though  he  was 
stUl  retained  as  a  member  of  the  council  of  state.  His  favourite 
study  was  chemistry,  which  he  pursued  with  such  success  as  to  be  able 
to  eatabliah  a  new  manufiictory  of  porcelain,  and  foqnd  a  school  of 
chemistry  and  pharmacy,  which  had  been  much  needed  in  Brazil.  He 
introduced  the  cultivation  of  tea  into  the  royal  botanic  garden  of 
Alagoa  de  Freitas,  and  cultivated  in  his  own  between  1200  and  1400 
planta  He  introduced  a  machine  for  sawing  wood,  and  imported 
from  England  a  Scotch  alembic,  which,  with  his  improvements,  was 
in  general  use  in  the  sugar-works  of  Brazil.  The  whole  of  this  time 
however  he  felt  deeply  that  he  was  under  disgrace,  and,  in  the  yeu> 
1810,  he  addressed  to  the  prince  regent  a  paper  in  which  he  defended 
himself  against  the  oount  de  Linhares  and  other  calumniators.  In 
reply  he  reeeived  from  the  regent  a  letter  of  approbation,  concluding 
with  his  promotion  to  the  grand  cross  of  the  order  of  Christ.  Four 
years  after,  in  1814,  he  was  named  to  the  vacant  ministry  of  Marine 
and  the  coioniee,  and  in  1815,  created  Count  da  Baroa.  On  the  death 
of  the  Marquis  de  Aguiar,  in  January,  1817,  he  was  entrusted  with 
all  the  three  secretaryships  of  state^  or,  in  other  words,  became  sole 
minister.  He  died  at  Rio  Janeiro  on  the  21st  of  June,  1817,  and  was 
buried  at  the  church  of  St  Francisco  de  Paula  in  that  city. 

As  a  minister  in  Brazil,  Araujo  repaired  in  some  small  degree  the 
errors  he  had  committed  in  Portugal,  and  he  became  popular  from 
the  afiability  of  hia  manners;  but  it  is  evident  from  the  whole  course 
of  his  history,  that  he  was  eminently  unqualified  to  direct  the  afiain 
of  a  nation  in  times  of  difficulty.  Even  as  a  diplomatist,  the  reputa- 
tion which  ho  acquired  for  procuring  from  the  revolutionary  govern- 
ment of  France,  a  treaty  favourable  for  Portugal,  was  lost  by  his 
imprudence  in  allowing  the  means  of  sucoess  to  become  known,  and 
so  destroying  itb 

Araujo  had  a  taste  for  poetry,  and  aspired  to  the  honours  of  a  pool 
During  his  residence  at  the  Hague,  he  had  commenced  two  tragedies, 
which  he  completed  at  Brazil.  He  translated  Dryden's  *  Ode  on  St. 
Cecilia's  Day,  into  Portuguese,  as  well  am  several  poems  of  Qray, 
including  his  '  Elegy.' 

(Abridged  from  the  Biographical  Didwnary  of  the  Soeie^  for  the 
I>iffu8ion  of  Useful  Knowledge,) 

ABBLAY,  MADAME  D'.    LBubitet.] 

ABBOQAST,  LOUIS  FBANgOIS  AiNTOlNE,  was  bom  st  Mutzig 
in  Alsace,  in  1769.  He  was  suooessively  professor  of  mathematics  at 
the  school  of  artillery  at  Strasbnrg,  and  rector  of  the  university  of  the 
same  town.  He  afterwards  represented  the  department  of  the  Lower 
Bhine  i^  the  National  Convention,  where  howeyer  he  took  no  pro- 
minent part  in  politics,  and  his  name  only  appears  to  some  reports  oa 
scientific  subjects.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  convention,  he  became 
professor  of  mathematics  in  the  central  school  of  his  department  at 
Strasbuxig,  where  he  died  April  8, 1808. 

Arbo^ast  B  first  work  was  presented  to  the  Aoademy  of  Soienoes, 
under  the  title  df  '  Essai  sur  de  Nouveaux  Principes  de  Caloul  Diff^- 
rentiel  et  Integral,  ind^pendapts  de  la  Th^orie  dee  infiniment  Petits,  et 
de  cello  de  Umites.*  This  essay  is  not  printed,  but  from  his  own 
account  of  it  in  the  preface  to  the  '  Calcul  des  Derivations,'  it  appeara 
that  he  had,  partially  at  lesat,  anticipated  the  leading  points  of  the 
*  Th^orie  des  Fonctioos'  of  Legiange. 

In  1790  (Lacroix, '  Cale.  Dif.,'  1792;  'Biog.  Univ.')  he  gained  the 
prize  proposed  by  the  Academy  of  St  Petersburg  for  an  essay  on  the 
nature  of  the  arbitrary  functions  oontained  iu  the  integrals  of  partial 
differential  equations.  In  this  paper  he  takes,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
Laci'oix  finally  establishes,  the  view  maintained  by  Legrange  and 
Euler  against  D'Alemberl^  in  favour  of  the  discondnuitj  (Laoroix, 
» Calc  Diff.,' vol.  il,  p»  686). 

But  hii  great  work  is  the  '  Calcul  des  Derivations,'  published  at 
Strasburg  in  1800.  Its  main  object  is  the  law  of  derivation  of  the 
successive  co-efficients  of  a  development  from  one  another,  when  the 
expression  is  mqi^e  complicated  than  a  function  of  a  binomial  There- 
fore Taylor's  theorem  and  common  difEuentiaiion  are  particular  oases 
of  Arbogast's  method.  It  is  an  embarrasBing  work  to  x«ad,  on  account 
of  the  number  of  new  notations,  and  the  complexity  of  the  algebraieal 
part;  but  it  co^taioB  much  that  is  elegant,  and  which  may  eventually 
become  useful. 

The  '  Calcul  des  Derivations '  contains  the  firrt  ute  of  the  sepavatiea 
of  symbols  of  operation  and  of  quantity,  which  has  since  thrown  so 
much  light  OA  the  ponneetion  of  various  parts  of  analysis. 

ABBO'BIO,  MEBCUBL'NO,  better  known  as  Oount  di  GaUinmHi, 
exercised  an  important  influence  upon  public  affisirs  in  Qermany  at  the 
epoch  of  the  Protestant  Beformation.  He  was  bofu  at  Veroelli  in 
Piedmont  in  1465.     He  was  a  son,  and  became  by  inheritance  the 


head,  of  tha  noble  family  of  Arboria  Merouiino  studied  law  profes* 
sionally ;  but  fk'om  an  early  age  he  was  immersed  in  the  busineai  oi 
the  state ;  and  his  reputation  as  a  jurisconault  was  soon  eclipsed  bj 
that  which  he  gained  as  a  statesman  and  diplomatist^  His  first  public 
employment  was  in  the  council  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy;  and  while  thus 
engaged  he  became  known,  both  in  his  official  character  and  through 
professional  servioes,  to  Margaret  of  Austria,  Duke  Philibert'a  wife. 
That  princess,  after  her  husband's  death,  on  receinng  Iram  her  father, 
the  emperor  Maximilian,  possession  of  her  mothn's  heritage,  the 
duchy  of  fioi^undy,  appointed  Arborio,  in  1507,  to  be  president  of 
the  pariiament  of  the  duchy.  In  the  course  of  the  next  year  he  was 
employed  by  the  emperor  as  a  negociator  with  foreign  powers  Theuoe- 
forth  he  continued  to  be  closely  connected  with  the  imperial  court; 
and  the  connection  became  more  intimate  after  the  year  1§1^  wbeo, 
partly  in  consequence  of  diioontents  among  the  Burgundian  nobks, 
ending  in  an  insurrection,  he  was  removed  from  hiB  place  in  the 
administration  of  that  province.  When  Charles  V.,  in  1520,  came  to 
Aix-la-Chapelle  to  be  crowned,  he  appointed  the  Count  di  QattJDart 
to  be  hia  ehanoellor  and  a  member  of  his  privy  council  |  and  he  al«o 
oommisaioned  him  to  compose  and  deliver  the  formal  addresa  of  thaaks 
to  the  eleotors.  The  chancellor  soon  acquired  Charles's  unlimited  con- 
fidence, which  he  enjoyed  without  interruption  during  the  whole 
remainder  of  his  life.  He  was  consulted  and  emploved  in  all  the  most 
difficult  and  important  emeigencies  of  t^e  emperoris  active  reigs.  In 
1529  he  was  the  principal  agent  of  Charles  in  negociating  the  treaty 
of  Cambray,  and  in  effecting  an*angements  with  the  pope  and  the 
other  powers  of  Italy.  Indeed  it  is  said  that  there  waa'  only  one  im- 
portant transaction  of  his  time  in  which  he  had  no  share ;  and  the 
nature  of  this  solitary  exception  was  such  as  to  show  strikingly  the 
independence  and  firmness  of  Ids  character.  He  declined  taking  part 
in  negociating  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  settling  the  terms  of  the  libera- 
tion of  Francis  L  Quicciardini  asserts  further  that  he  peremptorily 
refused  to  affix  his  official  signature  to  it,  alleging  that  hia  office  did 
not  authorise  him  to  do  acts  injurious  or  dishonourable  to  his  master. 

Qattinara  was  always  the  advocate  of  lenient  and  oonoiliatory  mea- 
sures towards  the  Protestant  Beformers.  The  rigorous  proceedingi 
against  Luther  at  the  diet  of  Worms  took  place  before  he  had  time  lo 
acquire  much  of  Charlea*s  confidenne,  and  in  tbe  subsequent  piogreH 
of  the  struggle  we  see  him  again  and  again  referring  to  the  coote- 
quenoes  of  the  edict  of  Worms,  as  proving  how  little  good  could  be 
done  by  severity.  In  direct  communications  with  the  papal  see  like- 
wise, he  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  summoning  a  free  council  of  the 
church,  and  of  using  other  means  for  a  reform  in  eooleaiastical  con- 
stitution and  discipline.  He  ought  probably  to  be  ranked  among  those 
numerous  spectators  of  the  oontest,  who  saw  that  the  time  had  arrived 
for  aweeping  changes,  but  who  conceived  that  nothing  was  required 
beyond  a  compromise,  leaving  the  foundations  of  the  ohuvch  ucre- 
moved.  As  might  be  expected  of  such  a  man,  he  was  a  friend  snd 
correspondent  of  Erasmus.  The  Qerman  leaders  of  the  Reiormatiou 
however  were  extremely  reluctant  to  regard  the  eloquent  and  powerful 
ehaneellor  as  thus  indiffisrent  to  the  great  principles  which,  they  held. 
Luther,  in  one  of  his  letters,  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  that  peiliaps  God, 
to  help  them,  had  raised  up  this  man  to  be  like  Naaman  the  Syrian, 
who  believed  in  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  although  he  went  in  with  hia  mastet 
to  bow  himself  in  the  boose  of  Bimmon. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  chancellor's  tendenoies,  he  never  gave 
way  to  them  so  far  as  either  to  diminish  his  fkvour  with  his  master, 
or  to  plaoB  himself  in  hostility  to  the  court  of  Borne.  The  emperor 
continued  to  heap  honours  and  rewards  on  him  to  the  last,  conferring 
on  him  several  lordships  in  addition  to  his  hereditary  posaeasioDe. 
Shortly  beforo  his  death  Pope  Clement  VIL  sought  to  attaeh  him  to 
hia  interests  by  the  strongest  ties  which  were  at  his  eommand.  Qat- 
tinara was  no  ecclesiastic,  and  had  married  in  early  youth.  His  wife 
however  must  have  been  dead  in  1529,  for  he  then  accepted  a  csrdi- 
nal's  hat.  What  effiect  the  scarlet  might  have  had  upon  his  mind, 
there  was  not  time  to  determine.  He  had  been  in  bad  health  foi 
some  time^  being  afflicted  severely  with  gout>  and  being  carried  in  a 
litter  to  his  reception  in  the  college  of  osurdinaia  He  exerted  himselt 
to  the  utmost  in  his  public  duties  notwitiistandlng  his  bodily  soffiir- 
ings,  and  set  out  to  accompany  the  emperor  to  the  diet  of  Augsburg. 
The  fatigues  of  the  journey  brought  his  diMase  to  a. crisis;  and  he 
died  at  Innsbruck  in  June -1580,  aged  sixty-five  years. 

The  reputation  of  Gattinara  as  an  orator  must  be  received  upon  the 
report  of  his  contemporaries.  We  possess  hardly  any  of  ids  writings. 
His  address  of  thanks  to  the  electors  of  the  Holy  Eoman  fimpire  for 
the  election  of  Charles  has  been  preserved  in  what  aaems  to  be  s 
genuine  form.  It  will  be  found  in  the  memoirs  of  him  by  Hane  and 
Gerdes,  being  taken  from  Sabinus's  acoount  of  the  emperor's  coro- 
nation, in  Bchard's '  Berum  Qermaaicaium  Scriptorea'  [iL  14).  In 
the  memoirs  there  are  likewise  two  letters  of  (Mttiaara  to  Biasmoa. 
Adelung  gives  the  titlee  of  two  treatises  of  his  atill  existing  in 
manuscript. 

(Abridged  from  the  Biographical  JHcUanarp  of  Me  Soddif  for  ike 
Diff alien  of  Vteful  Knowledge.) 

ARBCJTHNOT,  JOHN.  It  is  rarely  that  a  man  attains  eminence 
in  a  professional  pursuit,  and  yet  reaches  a  greater  distinetioa  among 
his  oontemporariee  as  an  elegant  writer  and  a  wit  Arbuthnot  was 
one  of  theae  exceptions  to  an  ordinary  rale.    He  waa  tiie  eon  of  a 


lae  ABBITTBNOT,  JOHN. 

etafjTlMa  oT  Ow  SftiMopal  Chunh  of  Sootlond,  kad  is  Md  to  hkv* 
been  bo«  M  AHidOtial,  s«M  HoDtKDM,  ID  ICTS.  H«  mu  tdOMted  tt 
Aberd«et^UidtIiH«tODkh]ad«(trMuD<MtorDf  MsdlofiM.  Hiihlher 
lost  hia  thoHlh  JMamctit  thnmcfa  Ihe  ohuiKea  of  the  MTDlttUoH ; 
■lid  the  jnMng  d<Mt(«  l^d  to  puth  hiiWrnyia  thBgnatmirM  ofLon- 
ilob.  His  conmott  mbalutia  ilcqnltMuebti,  in  Um  deal  inAniie,  gare 
bim  Bfead.  The  fiitura  aaTDpaoioli  and  eorreipooilmt  of  3wifb  and 
Hop»,  of  HarifljandBoUngbtDkB,  WBatoraomeUoia  nn  obacnre teacher 
of  matbematiia.  Iq  Hiat  daj  the  boLbdcb  of  geology  was  built  rather 
upon  bold  tpeoalatioa  tbui  B^t«n»tie  sad  paUeat  obserVKlioD.  It 
naa  an  age  of  theoriea  of  the  eorUk ;  and  the  uoiTerBal  delitge  ma  one 
of  the  gnatpQinta  of  diaputatiaa.  In  1697  Qr.  Arbtathnot  took  th<] 
Twld  BgainM  Dr.  Woodward,  by  the  pnblloatioh  of  '&b  Etaminatioi] 
of  Dr.  Woodwsid'a  Aeoount  of  Uie  Deluge,'  An,  The  tnwt  brought 
lilni  into  notiCB.  He  gradaallj  obtaioed  aome  profeiaiiinal  piantlce ; 
and  Uie  ulnmOitaQce  of  bia  beiiig  called  in  to  atteud  Prinoe  Qeorge  of 
Denmark  in  «  cudden  illneaa,  he  happening  to  b«  at  Epeom  an  the 
«ame  tim8  «1^  the  prince,  led  the  waj  to  court  hoAoura  and  rcwarda. 
Be  wai  appointed  pbnician  in  ordinary  to  Queen  Anne  in  1709 ;  and 
aboat  the  came  time  niu  elected  a  member  of  the  Iiondon  College  of 
FfalBidsna.  HEb  attendinae  upoD  the  queen  probably  led  to  hia  inti- 
mato  aSBoalatiotl  With  ths  Tor;  party  at  oaurt.  Nerer  did  a  govern' 
metit  mofe  ietjnly  employ  the  we^na  at  wit  and  aarcaam  in  the 
direeUon  of  puUia  opinien.  Tte  great  parly  war  of  the  Uat  days  of 
QaeoD  Ann*  Ma  fonght  not  mom  with  parliamenltiry  tbtuidar  tiaa 
with  E^inibt  and  pampUBta— 

"The  light  artlUny  of  the  lover  ik;." 

The  ephemeial  polices  of  the  day  have  atUinedapDrniaDelitlntereit 
through  the  talent  displayed  in  these  wit-combati.  On  ^ha  10th  of 
March  1712,  Swift  writea  to  Stella,  "  Ton  may  buy  a  small  two-penny 
pamphlet  c^led  'Lewis  a  Bottotuleta  IHt.'  It  iavery  prettily  written. 
This  two-penuy  patu  plitet  is  now  better  known  by  its  aocond  title, 
'  The  Hiatoty  of  Johii  BulL'    A.  second,  third,  and  fourth  parta  were 

Siblished  in  the  same  year.  Swift  agaiu  layB,  "I  hope  you  read 'John 
nlL'  Itwai  a  Sootch  gontletaaa,  a  friend  of  mine,  that  wrote  it; 
but  the;  bars  put  it  upon  ma."  The  Scotch  gentleman  was  Arbuthuot. 
It  la  impOBsibla  to  read  this  polttioal  Jeu  d'eaprit  eren  now  without  a 
lirely  interest,  There  have  been  maoy  aubscquent  attempts  to  make 
the  qnamla  of  nations  intelligible,  and  at  the  eame  time  ridiculous, 
by  aasimilatidg  them  to  ths  liugationa  of  iudividuala.  Kever  wns  the 
humour  of  such  a  deaiga  »ore  admirably  preaarrod  than  in  Arbuth- 
not'a  dolineations  of  Jobn  Bull  ths  Clothier,  and  Niok  Frog  the  Lbeb- 
dnper,  and  Philip  Baboon  the  auccssaor  of  Lord  Strutt,  aud  Louis 
&tbaoD,  who  "had  acquind  immense  riohea  which  hs  used  to  squander 
aWay  at  bact-sWot<d,  quacte^Bta9',  uid  cudgel-play,  in  which  ns  took 
gwat  plWisure,  and  ohallongad  all  tUa  cobntry."  The  summer  of  1711 
saw  Arbuthnot  living  in  the  sunshins  of  court  in Quence,  loliciting  the 
Lord  Treasurer  for  a  plaee  for  one,  peraunding  Bollngbroke  to  beHtow 
a  beneSce  on  another,  and  enllghtenmg  Lady  Maahamupon  the  claims 
of  bia  friend  Swift  to  be  hiltoriographer  to  ths  queen.  In  a  few  month* 
the  death  of  Anne  put  an  end  to  all  these  proapecta  of  ambitloQ.    Ths 

Sirty  waa  ruined ;  Utue  impeached,  abbis  driven  into  exile,  all  ciest- 
Ueo.  ArbnlhUol,  of  ooutse,  lost  his  appointment.  For  aome  tjms 
falB  nAtaraleheerfulneas  forsook  blm;  bul  he  soon  found  content  In  a 
little  houae  in  Dofsr^treet,  in  exchange  far  his  residence  at  St.  Jamel'. 
There  la  bltteni«ea  in  the  mddo  in  which  Arbutbnot  first  writea  to 
Swift,  under  Ihs  great  chUige  produoed  by  the  death  of  the  queen : 
"  I  hare  an  bpportitntty  calmly  and  philoaophioally  to  eonalder  that 
treasure  of  viieDNS  and  haacnesa  thaC  I  always  believed  to  be  in  the 
haart  of  man."  But  ahortly  after  he  Wrote  to  Pope,  "  This  bloW  has 
BO  roused  Soriblema  that  he  haa  recovered  bta  lenaes,  and  thinks  and 
talks  like  other  men."  Arbuthnot  appean  to  have  taken  to  the  pro- 
jeet  of  the  Scrlblerus  Club  With  abundant  heartineas ;  and  thul  in  hia 
miafbrtunei  he  looks  around  for  opportunities  to  make  merry  With  the 
iguorance  of  the  learned  and  the  folliea  of  the  Wise  :  "  It  is  with  some 
pleasure  that  ha  contemplates  the  world  still  busy  and  all  mankind  at 
work  for  Mm.*  Th»  great  project  in  wiiich  he  eugag:ed  with  Swift  and 
Pope,  to  writo  a  sat^  oa  all  the  abuses  of  human  learning,  would 
probably,  under  tba  most  favourable  circumstances,  have  been  an 
abortive  acbeme.  Warburton  thus  epeaks  of  its  f^lure:  "Polite 
letten  never  lost  uore  than  by  the  defeat  of  this  gohemo,  In  which 
e&chiof  this  illuftrious  triumvirate  would  have  fbund  exemise  for  his 
owu  peculiar  talent,  besides  constant  employmeutfarthat  they  alt  held 
in  oonunon.  For  Arbuthnot  waa  skilled  in  everything  which  related  to 
•ciauee ;  Pt^  wW  a  muter  in  the  fine  arts;  and  Swift  excelled  in  a 
knowledge  of  th«  world.  Wit  tiieyhad  all  in  equal  measure;  and 
tiuB  BO  um,  &at  no  age  perhaps  ever  piudUced  three  men  to  Whom 
natnto  bad  morn  bountifully  bestowed  It,  or  art  had  brought  it  to 
b^lnr  petfeetion."  Arbuthnot  contributed  towards  this  project  the 
first  book  oi  the  'Uamoiraof  Hartinui  gcrlbkrus;'  and  it  U  from  this 
contrtbutlon  that  we  may  priUaipally  estimate  the  correclbosa  of  ths 
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hutntQ  Imnltig,  'dullivH's  Travell'  waa  intended  aa  a  portion  ot 
this  MtiHe;  yet  Who  enters  into  the  oompanionahlp  of  Hh  Lmiiusl 
Ottllltigr  with  any  deiire  to  find  obt  that  beaeath  the  ■urfiwA  of  hia 
inia(t*bl«  narrativK  ia  oonoe^ed  ho  attack  npon  soiBb  book-man  or 
BMMy  of  book^meul  Arbdtbnol  wrote  to  tjirift:  "OuUiver  ia  In 
•vory  bedy^  handle  Lord  ScMljoraugh,  who  is  tio  inventor  of  atorisa, 
told  ms  that  he  fell  lb  company  with  a  maater  of  a  Ship  who  told 
him  tliat  he  was  very  woll  neqiiainted  with  Outliver ;  but  that  tite 
printer  had  raiitaken,  tbathelivMiu  Wapping,  aDdnotiuRothsTfaithBi 
I  lent  the  book  to  an  old  gentleman,  who  went  ImmedlstBly  M>  hia 
map  to  tearoh  fbr  Lllliput,"  Thia,  after  all,  ia  higher  praise  ^au  If 
Arbuthnot  had  written  to  hi)  fWend  that  the  Itoyal  Society  was  nvibg 
against  his  desoription  of  Lapiita. 

The  repntalaon  of  Arbuthnot  as  a  wit  ti  in  a  great  measure  IMdi- 
tioDoL  What  he  fans  left  ua  ia  adminble  in  Its  kind;  but  it  cau  dial- 
lengt  no  aompariton  viiUi  the  more  syateiaatio  feboiUS  of  Bwlfl  and 
PopeL  We  scarcely  mdeed  know  With  eertaiuty  What  Arbuthnot  did 
writer  There  is  a  collection  entitled  'The  Mtacellaneoas  Wotka  of 
the  late  Dr.  Arbuthnot,'  which  Was  publiahed  at  Olasgow,  fn  two 
volumes,  in  ITSl,  but  the  gBnuinenees  of  »olae  of  these  piBCee  waa 
expraisly  denied  liy  Arbuthnot'a  son.  It  is  probable,  from  the  manner 
hi  Which  he  apeaks  of  lumself  as  Scriblerus,  that  be  had  a  larger  share 
in  the  planning,  if  not  in  the  execution,  of  the  several  parts  of  the 
memoirs  and  pieces  connected  Wlldi  them,  than  has  usnally  been 
iaaigned  to  him.  Dr.  Warton  gives  eertain  portions  to  Arbuthnot, 
"as  they  oonlalu  alluaiooa  to  many  remote  and  nneommoa  parta  of 
leamiDg  and  science  with  Which  we  cannot  imagine  Pope  to  have  been 
much  acquainted,  and  which  lay  out  of  the  reach  and  course  of  his 
nadtttg."  Arbuthnot  contiiiued  bit  medical  practice  alcoost  to  the 
last;  end  he  puUiihed  la  17S1  '  As  Baaay  on  the  Nature  and  Choioa 
of  Alimenta,' andili  1T3S 'An  tdway  on  the  Efiecta  of  Air  on  Humai) 
Bodi«B.'  Hs  died  tn  February  17SS,  leaving  a  sou,  George  who  held 
an  office  In  the  Hichequer,  and  tfto  daughtera.  His  son  John  died 
two  yean  before  himaelt  Arbuthnot  had  many  and  warm  Irfendiv 
whom  he  had  won  not  more  by  his  talenU  and  acquiremsuta  than  by 
hia  benevolent  and  generous  nature.  Hi«  integrity  was  as  universally 
rec(^;nised  ai  his  wit.  The  fortitude  displayed  in  his  lettera  to  Pope, 
Written  almost  on  hiB  death-bed,  could  have  beeh  inspired  only  by  a 
oouscisnce  void  of  offence,  and  the  calm  retrospect  of  a  well-spent  hfe. 
Amougthe  other  WDiks  of  Arbuthnot  are  the  following : — 1. 'Tables 
of  the  Qrecian,  Roman,  and  Jewish  Heasurca,  Weights,  and  Coina,'  Ac 
London,  1T05,  evo.,  which  is  still  a  useful  Work.'  It  waa  republished 
in  1727,  in  4to.  It  was  aleo  translated  into  Latin  by  Daniel  Konig, 
and  published  at  Utrecht  in  176B,  with  a  preface  by  Beits.  2.  'Au 
Aliment  fbr  Divine  Providence,  drawn  from  the  equal  Number  of 
Births  of  both  Sexes,'  in  the  '  Philosophical  rranasetions.'  There  la  a 
list  of  Arbuthnot'a  works  In  Watt's  '  Bibliobheca.' 

(AfuiMBant'es,  by  Pope,  Switl  and  ArbuUmol;  Sivifl,  £«(((r»/  Pope, 
Lelleri.) 

AIIC,  JDAK  or  JBAMHfi  OF,  sutnausd  the  'Maid  nf  Orleans,' 
from  her  iMroiO  defcnM  of  that  eLty,  was  bom  about  ths  year  1110  or 
1411,  in  ths  little  hamlet  of  Domremy,  near  ths  Heuae,  and  about 
three  leagues  south  from  Taucouleura,  on  the  borders  of  Champagne. 
Her  parenta  were  humble  nnd  honest  peasSbts.  The  district  was 
remarkable  fbr  the  devout  simplicity  of  its  inhabitants,  aa  well  aa  for 
those  romaatic  superatitioDB  which  in  a  rude  age  are  an  often  allied 
irith  religion.  It  appears  from  the  copious  deposilJonR  of  witucsBea 
from  the  neighbonrhood  of  Domremy,  examined  at  Joan's  trial,  that 
she  was  unremitting  iu  hot  pmyora,  aad  other  laliRioiis  exerciaea,  and 
wa*  strongly  imbued,  at  a  very  early  age,  with  the  prevuUing  super- 
■titiasE  of  her  Uative  plate. 


During  Ihal  peHod  of  anarchy  !n  ?raoM,  when  Ihe  jnprema  pow«r 
which  bad  fallen  (tntn  the'  hands  of  a  monarch  deprived  of  his  reason 
was  disputed  for  by  the  rival  houses  of  Orleans  aud  Burgundy,  the 
popular  feeling  was  at  first  undecided;  but  when, on  the  death  of 

Charlea  VI.Tthe '"   ■-   "   ' —  -""  '■'■"■-'^   "'- 

Armagnao  dde, 
to  a  fcreisner  (I 


'  feeUng  was  at  first  undecided;  but  wbeo, on  toe  nesLn  oi 
VI.Tthe  crown  fell  to  a  young  prince  Who  adopted  the 
lao  dde,  whilat  the  house  of  Burgundy  had  awom  allepance 
■ei^ner  (Henry  Y.)  aa  kin;-  of  France,  then,  indeed,  the  i-'^Jies 
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Rnd  interetts  of  the  French  were  in  fkTOur  of  the  Anxkagnaoi,  or  the 
truly  patriotio  party.  The  remote  yillage  of  Domremy  was  deoidedly 
Armagnao.  Pditinl  and  party  interests  were  thus  foroed  upon  the 
enthuaiastic  mind  of  Joan,  and  mingled  with  the  pious  legends  which 
she  had  caught  from  the  traditions  of  the  Yiigiii.  A  propbeoy  was 
ourrent^  that  a  viigm  should  rid  France  of  its  enemies;  and  this 
prophecy  seems  to  luive  been  realised  by  its  effect  upon  the  mind  of 
Joan.  The  girl,  by  her  own  account,  was  about  thirteen  when  a 
supernatural  vision  first  appeared  to  her.  She  describes  it  as  a  great 
light,  accompanied  by  a  voice  telling  her  to  be  devout  and  good,  and 
promiung  her  the  protection  of  heaven.  Joan  responded  by  a  vow  of 
eternal  chastity.  In  this  there  appears  nothing  beyond  the  effect  of 
imagination.  From  that  time  the  voice  or  voices  continued  to  haunt 
Joan,  and  to  echo  the  enthusiastic  and  restless  wishes  of  her  own 
heartb  Her  own  simple  and  early  account  was,  that  'voices'  were 
her  visitors  and  advisers ;  and  that  they  prompted  her  to  quit  her 
native  place,  take  up  arms,  drive  the  foe  before  her,  and  procure  for 
the  young  king  lus  coronation  at  Bhelms.  A  band  of  Burgundians, 
traversing  and  plundering  the  country,  compelled  Joan,  together  with 
her  parents,  to  take  refuge  in  a  neighbouring  town;  when  they 
returned  to  their  villsge,  after  the  departure  of  the  marauders,  tbey 
found  the  church  of  Domremy  in  ashes.  Such  incidents  were  weU 
calculated  to  arouse  the  indiguation  and  excite  the  enthusiasm  of  Joan. 
Her  voices  incessantly  directed  her  to  set  out  for  France;  but  to  com- 
mence  by  making  applications  to  De  Baudricourt,  commander  at 
y aucouleurs.  Her  parents  attempted  to  force  her  into  a  naarriage ; 
but  she  contrived  to  avoid  this  by  paying  a  visit  to  an  uncle,  in  whose 
company  she  made  her  appearance  before  the  governor  of  Van* 
oouleura,  in  May,  1428.  De  Baudrioourt  at  first  refused  to  see  her, 
and,  upon  granting  an  interview,  treated  her  pretensions  with  con- 
tempt* She  then  returned  to  her  uncle's  abode,  where  she  continued 
to  announce  her  project^  and  to  insist  that  the  prophecy,  that  "  France, 
lost  by  a  woman  (Isabel  of  Bavaria),  should  be  saved  by  a  virgin  from 
the  frontiers  of  Lorraine,"  alluded  -to  her. 

The  fortunes  of  the  dauphin  Charles  at  this  time  had  sunk  to  the 
lowest  ebb;  Orleans,  almost  his  last  bulwark,  was  besieged  and 
closely  pressed,  and  the  loss  of  the  '  battle  of  Herrings '  seemed  to 
take  away  all  hope  of  saving  the  city  from  the  English.  In  this  crisis 
Baudrioourt  no  longer  despised  the  supernatural  aid  promised  by  the 
damsel  of  Domremy,  and  gave  permission  to  John  of  Meta  and 
Bertram  of  Poulengy,  two  gentlemen  who  had  become  converts  to  the 
truth  of  her  divine  nussion,  to  conduct  Joan  of  Arc  to  the  dauphin, 
and  Joan  set  out  from  Yauoouleurs  on  the  13th  of  February,  1429. 
Her  progress,  through  regions  attached  to  the  Burgundian  interest^ 
was  perilous,  but  on  the  eleventh  day  after  her  departure  from 
Vaucouleurs,  she  reached  Chinon,  where  the  dauphin  then  held  his 
court. 

Charles,  though  he  desired,  still  feared  to  accept  the  proffered  aid, 
because  he  knew  that  the  instant  ciy  of  his  enemies"^  would  be,  that 
he  had  put  his  fiedth  in  sorcery,  and  had  lesgued  Imnself  with  the 
infernal  powers.  He  caused  her  to  be  examined  by  eodesiastiiMd  and 
legal  commissioners  to  ascertain  whether  her  mission  was  from  heaven 
or  from  the  devil ;  for  none  believed  it  to  be  merely  human.  Joan 
was  frequently  oAed  to  do  miracles,  but  her  only  reply  was,  "Bring 
xne  to  Orleans,  and  you  shall  see.  The  siege  shall  be  raised,  and  the 
dauphin  crowned  king  at  Rheima." 

They  at  length  granted  her  request,  and  she  received  the  rank  of 
a  military  commander.  A  suit  of  armour  was  made  for  her,  and  she 
sent  to  Herbois  for  a  sword,  which  she  said  would  be  found  buried  in 
a  certain  spot  within  the  church.  It  wss  found  there,  and  conveyed 
to  her.  The  circumstance  became  afterwards  one  of  the  alleged  proofs 
of  her  sorcery  or  imposture.  It  was  Joan's  desire  to  enter  Orleans 
from  the  north,  and  through  aU  the  fortifications  of  the  English,  but 
Dunois  and  the  other  leaders  at  length  overruled  her,  and  induced 
her  to  enter  the  beleaguered  city  by  water.  She  succeeded  in  carrying 
with  her  a  convoy  of  provisions  to  the  besieged.  The  entry  of  Joan 
of  Aro  into  Orleans,  at  the  end  of  April,  was  itself  a  triumph.  Joan 
announced  her  arrivsl  to  the  foe  by  a  herald,  bearing  a  summons  to 
the  English  generals  to  be  gone  from  the  land,  or  she,  the  Pucelle, 
would  slay  them.  The  indignation  of  the  English  was  increased  by 
their  terror ;  they  detained  the  hn^rald,  and  throatened  to  burn  him, 
as  a  specimen  of  the  treatment  which  they  reserved  for  his  mistress. 
In  the  meantime  the  English  allowed  the  armed  force  nused  and  left 
behind  by  Joan,  to  reach  Orleans  unmolested,  traversing  their  intrenoh- 
ments.  Under  her  banner,  and  cheered  by  her  presence,  the  besieged 
marched  to  the  attack  of  the  English  forts  one  after  another.  That 
of  St.-Loup  wss  first  taken.  On  the  following  day,  the  6th  of  May, 
Joan,  after  another  summons  to  the  English,  signed  '  Jhesus  Maria 
and  Jehanne  La  Puoelle,'  renewed  the  attack  upon  the  other  forts. 
The  French  being  compelled  to  make  a  momentary  retreat,  the 
Engliidi  took  courage,  and  pursued  their  enemies :  whereupon  Joan, 
throwing  herself  into  a  boat^  crossed  the  river,  and  her  appearance 
was  sufficient  to  frighten  the  English  from  the  open  field.  Behind 
their  ramparts  they  were  still  however  formidable ;  and  the  attack 
led  l^  Joan  against  the  works  to  the  south  of  the  city  is  the  most 
memorable  achievement  of  the  siege.  After  cheering  on  her  people 
for  some  time,  she  had  seized  a  scaling-ladder,  when  an  English  arrow 
struck  her  between  the  breast  and  shoulder,  and  threw  her  into  the 


fossa.  Whan  her  followers  took  her  aside,  she  showed  at  first  some 
feminine  weakness,  and  wept ;  but  seeing  that  her  standard  was  in 
danger,  she  forgot  her  wound,  and  ran  back  to  seiie  it.  The  French 
at  Uie  same  time  pressed  hard  upon  the  enemy,  whose  stronghold 
was  carried'  by  assault  The  Eiiglish  commandT^  GladeedsU,  or 
Gladdas,  as  Joan  celled  him,  perished  with  his  bravert  aMien  in  thcr 
Loire.  The  English  now  determined  to  raiBe  the  aiege,  and  Sunday 
being  the  day  of  their  departure,  Joan  forbade  her  soldiers  to  mdest 
their  retreat.  Thus  in  one  week  from  her  arrival  at  Orleans  was  the 
beleagured  city  relieved  of  its  dreaded  foe,  and  the  Puoelle,  heaot- 
forth  called  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  had  redeemed  the  most  incredible 
and  important  of  her  promises. 

In  compliance  with  the  earnest  entreaties  of  Joan,  although  against 
the  opinion  of  the  ministers  and  warriors  of  the  court,  she  was  placed 
at  Uie  head  of  a  body  of  troops,  with  which,  eariy  in  June,  ahe 
attacked  the  English  at  Jargeau.  They  made  a  despwate  reaiitance, 
and  drove  the  French  beforo  them,  till  the  appearance  of  Joan  chiliad 
the  stout  hearts  of  the  English  soldiers.  This  success  was  followed 
by  a  victory  at  Patay,  in  which  the  English  wero  beaten  by  a  chaige 
of  Joan,  and  the  gallant  Talbot  himself  taken  prisoner.  The  strong 
town  of  Troyes,  which  might  have  repulsed  the  week  and  starving 
army  of  the  French,  was  terrified  into  surrender  by  the  sight  of  her 
banner;  and  Rheims  itself  followed  the  ezampla  In  the  middle  of 
July,  only  three  months  after  Joan  had  come  to  the  relief  of  the 
sinkhig  party  of  Charles,  this  prince  wss  crowned  in  the  cathednl 
consecrated  to  this  ceramony,  in  the  midst  of  the  dominions  c "  * ' 
enemies.  Well  might  an  age  even  moro  advanced  than  the  15tl 
tury  believe,  that  superhuman  interference  manifested  itself  ii 
deeds  of  Joan. 

In  September  of  the  same  year,  wa  find  her  holding  a  comma 
the  royid  army,  which  had  taken  possession  of  St  Dems,  wher 
hung  up  her  arms  in  the  cathedraL    Soon  after,  the  Fronch  ge 
compelled  her  to  join  in  an  attack  upon  Paris,  in  which  thej 
repulsed  with  great  loss,  and  Joan  herself  was  pierced  throni 
thigh  with  an  arrow.    It  was  the  first  time  that  a  force  in  whit 
had  served  had  suffered  defeat.    About  this  time  a  royal  edi( 
issued,  ennobling  her  family,  and  the  district  of  Domremy  was  de 
free  frx>m  all  tax  or  tribute.    In  the  ensuing  spring,  the  Englie 
Burgundians  formed  the  siege  of  Compile ;  and  Joan  threv 
self  into  the  town  to  preserve  it,  as  she  had  before  saved  Or 
from  their  assaults.    She  had  not  been  many  hours  in  it  wheL 
headed  a  sally  against  the  Burgundian  quarters,  in  which  she 
taken  by  some  officers,  who  gave  her  up  to  the  Burguudiau  c* 
mander,  John  of  Luxemburg,  who  placed  her   in  his  fortress 
Beaurevoir,  near  Cambray.    Her  capture  appears,  from  the  records 
the  Parisian  parliament,  to  have  taken  place  on  the  2drd  of  May,  14b. 
Joan,  after  naving  made  a  vain  attempt  to  escape,  was  at  length 
handed  over  to  the  English  partisans,  and  conducted  to  Rouen.    The 
University  of  Paris  <a5ed  loudly  for  the  trial  of  Joan,  and  several 
letten  are  extant,  in  which  that  body  reproaches  the  Bishop  of  Beau- 
vais  and  th6  English  with  their  tardiness  in  delivering  up  the  Pacelle 
to  justice. 

The  zeal  of  the  University  was  at  length  satisfied  by  letters  pateut 
from  the  king  of  England  and  France,  authorising  tiie  trial  of  the 
Pucelle,  but  stating  in  plain  terms  tiiat  it  was  at  the  demand  of  public 
opinion^  and  at  the  especial  request  of  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais  and  of 
the  University  of  Paris — expressions  which,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  delay  in  issuing  the  letters,  sufficiently  prove  the  reluctance  of 
the  Engluh  couneU  to  sanction  the  extreme  measure  of  vengeance. 
After  several  months'  interrogatories,  the  judges  who  conducted  the 
trial  drew  from  her  confessions  the  articles  of  accusation,  which  were 
founded  chiefly  on  her  sJl^ed  visions  and  revdationsL  Upon  these 
charges  her  accusers  wished  to  convict  her  of  soroery.  Moreover, 
they  drew  from  her  answers,  that  she  declined  to  submit  to  the 
ordinances  of  the  church  whenever  her  voices  told  her  the  contrary. 
This  wss  declared  to  be  heresy  and  schism,  and  to  merit  the  punish- 
ment of  fire. 

The  articles  were  dispatched  to  the  University  of  Paris,  and  all 
the  faculties  agreed  in  pronouncing  them  impious,  diabolical,  and 
hereticaL  This  judgment  came  ba(£  to  Rouen ;  but  it  appears  that 
many  of  the  assesson  were  unwilliug  that  Joan  should  be  condemned ; 
and  even  the  English  in  authority  seemed  to  think  imprisonment  a 
sufficient  punishment.  At  length  she  was  brought  forth  on  a  public 
scaffold  at  Rouen,  and  the  bishop  of  Beauvais  proceeded  to  reaii  the 
sentence  of  condemnation,  which  was  to  be  followed  by  burning  at 
the  stake.  Whilst  it  was  reading  every  exhortation  was  used,  and 
Joan's  courage  for  once  failing,  she  gave  utterance  to  words  of  contri- 
tion, and  expressed  her  willingness  to  submit,  and  save  herself  from 
the  flames.  Her  sentence  was  commuted  to  perpetual  imprisonment 
After  two  days'  confinement  her  religioua  enthusiasm  returned  in  all 
its  force,  and  fiUed  with  remorse  and  shame,  she  avowed  her  resolve 
no  longer  to  belie  the  powerful  impulses  under  which  ahe  had  acted. 
*'What  I  resolved,"  said  she,  ''I  resolved  against  truth.  Let  me 
suffer  my  sentence  at  once,  ratiier  than  endure  what  I  suffer  in  prison." 

The  Bishop  of  Beauvais  lost  no  time  in  exercising  his  power  while 
Joan  was  within  his  jurisdiction.  The  crime  of  relapse  was  considered 
sufficient  to  warrant  her  execution.  A  pile  of  wood  was  prepared  in 
the  old  market  at  Rouen,  and  scaffolds  placed  round  it  for  the  judgea 
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aod  eoelMiafltkw.  Joan  was  btought  out  on  tiio  laat  day  of  May,  1481; 
she  wopt  piteouBly,  but  no  mercy  was  ahown.  They  placed  on  her 
head  the  oap  used  to  mark  the  victims  of  the  Inquiaition,  and  the  fire 
soon  consumed  her  body.  Her  ashes  were  gathered  and  thrown  into 
the  Seine. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  to  what  party  most  disgrace  attaches  on  account 
of  this  barbarous  murder :  whether  to  the  Borgundians,  who  sold  the 
Haid  of  Orleans;  the  English^  who  permitted  her  execution;  tiie 
French,  of  that  party  who  brought  it  about  and  perpetrateid  it ;  or  the 
FrpDch,  of  the  opposite  side,  who  made  so  few  efforts  to  rescue  her  to 
whom  they  oweid  their  liberation  and  their  national  existenoa    An 
essay  however  has  r^f^tly  appeared  ('Doute  Iffistorique/  by  O.  Dele- 
pievre^  1855,  privately  printed),  in  which  some  curious,  though  certainly 
Qot  condusiye^  facts  are  uiged  against  the  belief  of  Joan  having  been 
actually  buznedL    M.  Delepievre's  statement  is  that,  in  1645,  the  P^re 
Vignier,  while  examining  some  of  the  arohiyes  of  Meta,  dianoed  upon 
a  docament  which  relateid  how,  in  the  year  1486,  on  the  ^Oth  of  May 
(five  years  after  the  date  assigned  for  the  burning),  there  came  to  Meta 
"  the  maid  Jeanne ;"  and  on  the  same  day  came  her  two  brotheis, 
Pierre,  a  knight^  and  Petit  Jehan,  an  esquire,  "who  thought  she  had 
been  burned."    They  were  all  well  received,  "  and  she  was  known  by 
many  signs  to  be  the  maid  Jeanne  de  France,  who  bad  conducted  King 
Charles  to  Bheuns  to  be  crowned."    The  document  at  some  length 
details  her  movements  to  Cologne^  to  Brlon  (Luxemboui^g),  and  other 
places ;  but  at  leugth,  at  Erlon,  she  was  married  to  the  Sieur  Hermoiae. 
yt  much  importance  was  attached  to  this  document,  nor  even  to 
other  discovery  of  the  P^  Vignier,  made  subsequently,  in  the 
laiment  cheat  of  a  certain  M.  des  Armoises  of  Lorraine,  of  a  marriage 
itract  between  **  Robert  des  Armoises,  knight,  vrith  Jeanne  d'Arcy, 
named  the  Maid  of  Orleansi"    But  in*  1740,  in  the  archives  of  the 
tel-do>yiUe  at  Orieans,  were  found  two  entries ;  the  firsts  under  the 
IB  of  1485  and  1436,  of  two  sums  paid,  one  to  a  messenger,  ^  who 
brought  letters  from  Jeanne  the  Haid;"  the  other  to  J^n  de  Lils 
jys,  tike  name  by  which  Uie  family  of  Dare,  or  D'Arcy  waa  ennobled), 
help  him  on  his  way  back  to  his  aister :"  the  second  entry  is  in 
,  of  a  gift  of  210  Uvres  to  Jeanne  Dannoises, "  for  services  rendared 
3r  at  the  siege  of  the  said  city."    The  authentioity  of  these  docu- 
\i  is  of  course  open  to  doubt,  and  M.  Langlet  du  Fresnoy  has 
;9d  against  them.    M.  Delepievre  h6wever  has  yet  some  coUateral 
ice  not  open  to  the  same  objection.    In  1444,  Pierre,  tiie  brother 
e  Maid,  petitioned  for  the  restitution  of  some  property;  and  he 
I ,  in  support  of  his  daim,  that  **  he  had  left  his  native  place  to 
into  the  service  of  the  king  and  the  duke  [of  Orleans],  in  com- 
'  with  his  sister,  Jeanne  the  Maid,  with  whom,  vp  to  the  time  of 
abienee,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present,  he  had  risked  his  life," 
^c.    The  application  succeeded,  and  the  document  was  found  by 
Paequier  among  the  accounts  of  the  domain  of  Orleans.    As  negative 
evidence,  M.  D^epievre  also  mentions  that  a  belief  certainly  existed  at 
the  time  that  a  criminal  was  substituted ;  aod  there  were  several  pre- 
tenders to  her  name,  some  of  whom  were  punished  as  impostors,  wnile 
Jeanne  des  Armoises  was  certainly  not  meddled  with ;  and  in  1455, 
when  the  papal  condemnation  of  the  sentence  was  published,  no  refer- 
ence whatever  waa  made  to  the  execution.    Whether  executed  or  not, 
however,  the  discredit  to  all  the  parties  concerned  is  lessened  but 
slightly ;  and  in  spite  of  this  circumstantial  relation,  which  is  given  by 
M.  Delepievre  with  singular  candour  and  abeence  of  partisanship,  it 
will  be  difScult  to  establish  a  belief  contrary  to  the  popular  one,  which 
is  founded  upon  what  appeara  the  best  hiatorical  evidence. 

It  is  asaeited  ('  Biog.  Univ.,'  art '  Jeanne  d'Arc'),  and  probably  cor- 
rectly, that  there  is  no  genuine  likeness  of  Joan  of  Arc  extant.  Our 
medal  is  taken  from  a  I^ench  work, '  Les  Families  de  la  F^rance  illus- 
trdes  par  les  monumens,  &c;  Tir^  des  plus  rarea  et  curieux  oabinetz 
du  Royaume,'  &a  Par  J.  de  Bie,  Calcographe,  Paris,  1634.  There  is 
a  monument  of  the  Maid  at  Rouen,  and  the  graceful  statue  by  the 
daughter  of  Louis  Philippe,  multiplied  in  many  popular  shapes,  keeps 
up  the  memory  of  the  heroine. 

The  works  on  the  subject  of  Joan  of  Arc  are  veiy  numerous;  M. 
ChaoBsard  enumerates  upwafds  of  four  hundred,  either  expressly 
devoted  to  her  life  or  including  her  history.  Voltaire's  poem  of  '  La 
Paoelle'  is  an  attempt  to  degrade  by  ribaldry  and  profemeness  the 
heroic  enthusiasm  which  he  could  not  understand;  SchUler^s  tragedy 
more  worthily  goes  to  the  other  extreme ;  and  Southey's  early  poem  is 
a  respectable  mediocrity,  which  is  neither  history  nor  poetoy.  In 
Sbakspere's  'Heniy  VL'  we  find  the  proper  English  view  of  her  cha- 
racter, mingled  with  a  higher  estimate  than  belongs  to  the  chronicles 
of  the  period. 

Of  her  numerous  biographies,  that  of  M.  Lebrun  des  Charmettea  is 
the  faUest^  1815.  The  publication  by  M.  Laverdy  of  extracts  from 
manuscripts  in  the  Biblioth^ue  du  Boi  contains  everything  relating 
to  the  trials  of  the  Pucelle,  and  is  a  source  at  once  ample  and  reqwct- 
abl&  The  story  is  told  by  Barantd  (in  his '  Histoire  des  Dues  de 
Bourgogne,'  voL  iy.  |^  828-844)  with  great  spirit ;  and  in  that  valuable 
work  irill  be  foimd  much  documentitfy  proof  relating  to  the  examin- 
ationa  that  preceded  the  abominable  execution  of  the  sentence  of  the 
Church. 

ARCA'DIUSy  emperor  of  Constantinople,  son  of  Theodosius  the 
Qreat,  whom  he  ancceeded  A.D.  895.  The  genius  of  Rome  expired 
with  Theodoshia;  ha  was  the  last  of  the  suooessora  of  Augustus  and 
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Oonstantine  who  was  acknowledged  by  the  whole  Roman  empire^  and 
who  appeared  at  the  head  of  its  armies.  By  his  will  he  divided  this 
mighty  empire  between  his  two  young  sons,  Aroadius  and  Honorius. 
Aroadius  became  emperor  of  the  East,  reigning  over  the  provinces  of 
Thrace,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt>  fh>m  the  Lower  Danube  to  the 
confines  of  Persia;  Honorius  became  at  least  nominal  emperor  of  the 
West  The  accession  of  Arcadius  marked  the  final  establishment  of 
the  empire  of  the  East,  which  subsisted,  till  the  taking  of  Constanti- 
nople by  the  Turks,  during  a  period  of  1058  years,  in  a  state  of  con- 
tinual decay. 

The  history  of  the  reign  of  Arcadius  is  nothing  else  than  that  of  the 
men  to  whom  he  entrusted  the  affiiirs  of  his  empire.  He  was  at  fint 
the  submissive  tool  of  Rufinus,  who  had  raised  himself  by  his  talenta 
to  the  notice  of  Theodosius,  and  was  employed  by  him  to  direct  the 
studies  of  the  young  prince  Arcadiua.  Ri^nus  employed  aU  his  influ- 
ence to  inyeigle  Arcadius  into  a  marriage  with  his  daughter;  but  failing 
in  this  object^  he  was  accused  of  inviting  the  Huns  and  the  Goths  into 
Asia  and  Qreece,  and  was  at  last  murdered  in  the  presence  of  the 
emperor  by  the  soldiers  of  the  celebrated  Stilicha  His  place  waa 
supplied  by  an  eunuch,  Eutropius,  who  exceeded  even  Rufinus  in 
oppression  and  cruelty.  Aroadius  saw  everything  with  equal  indiffer- 
ence, and  cared  neither  for  his  own  honour  nor  the  security  of  his 
rfubjeote,  provided  he  was  allowed  to  enjoy  the  pompous  luxury  in 
which  he  delighted,  and  which  is  foroibly  described  in  the  eloquent 
sermons  of  St  Chrysostom,  an  eye-witness  of  the  scenes  which  he 
narrates.  In  the  later  years  of  his  life  Aroadius  was  entirely  under 
the  control  of  his  wife^  Eudoxia,  whose  character  is  best  shown  by 
the  fact  that  she  persecuted  the  virtuous  St  Chrysostom.  Arcadius 
died  May  1,  408,  leaving  his  empire  to  his  infant  son,  Theodosius. 
The  facts  of  his  life  are  given  by  Claudius,  Suidas,  and  Theodoretus. 

ARCA'NO,  MAURO  D',  usually  called  IL  MAURO,  was  one  of  the 
meat  famous  among  the  burlesque  poets  of  Italy  in  the  16th  century. 
He  is  supposed  to  haye  been  bom  about  the  year  1490.  His  first 
Christian  name  is  disputed,  some  calling  him  GKovanni,  and  others, 
seemingly  by  mistake,  Francesco.  He  was  descended  from  a  noble 
family  in  fViuli,  from  whose  castle  he  derives  his  name  of  Arcane; 
but  hia  life  appears  to  have  been  spent  in  dependence.  After  having 
been  educated  in  his  natiye  province,  he  emigrated  to  Bologna,  and 
thence  to  Rome.  There  he  lived  almost  constantly  afterwards,  being 
successively  in  the  serrice  of  the  Duke  of  Amalfi,  Cardinals  Guimanl 
and  Ceeaxina,  and  other  powerful  and  wealthy  persons  of  his  time. 
In  the  celebrated  academy  of  the  VignaiuoH  or  Vinedressersy  of  which 
Bemi  was  the  ruling  spirit,  Mauro  was  a  distinguished  member ;  and 
he  lived  in  intimate  friendship  with  that  witty  poet,  and  with  thoae 
other  men  of  letters  who,  in  the  first  half  of  the  century,  formed  the 
characteriatio  style  of  burlesque  poetry  called  Bemesquej  from  its 
inventor  and  most  successful  cultivator.    [Bbrkl] 

II  Mauro  died  at  Rome,  in  1586,  in  consequence  of  a  fall  from  his 
horse  while  huntmg.  His  works,  beeidee  a  burlesque  letter  printed  in 
two  coUeotions  of  Uie  time,  consist  of  twenty-one  *  capitoli,'  or  bur- 
lesque poems  in  Italian  teraa  rima,  which  will  be  found  in  the  common 
editions  of  the  poems  of  Bemi  and  the  writers  of  his  schooL 

ABCESILAUS  was  bom  at  Pitana,  a  city  of  MoUb  in  Asia  Mmor. 
Of  his  personal  history  we  are  able  to  collect  a  few  f^cts  from  Suidas 
and  his  life  by  Diogenes  Laertius.  He  was  bom  B.O.  816,  and  began, 
according  to  ApoUodorus,  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  learned  by 
the  acuteness  of  his  remarks  before  he  had  reached  the  age  of  17.  He 
died  B.0,  241,  at  the  age  of  75.  He  vras  the  pupil  of  the  mathematician 
Autolycus,  and  afterwards  proceeded  to  Athens  to  study  rhetoric,  but 
preferring  philosophic  studies,  he  became  the  pupil  of  Theophraatus 
the  peripatetic,  and  then  of  Crantor.  He  attached  himself  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  Academic  sect^  and  became  one  cf  their  leading 
philosophers^  though  he  introduced  so  many  changes,  that  he  was  con- 
sidered the  founder  of  what  has  been  called  the  Middle  Academy. 
The  Academic  aect  was  instituted  by  Plato,  and  continued  through 
SpeuBippus,  Xenocrates,  Crantor,  Pdemo,  and  Crates,  to  Aroesilaiia. 
We  think  that  Mr.  Clinton  ('  Fasti  HeUeni<  vol  i  p.  867)  satisfactorily 
proves  that  Aroesilails  established  his  school  at  the  death  of  Crantor, 
who  died  before  Polemo  and  CnAoB;  that  from  this  period  he  waa 
the  rival  of  Zeno  and  Epicurus ;  that  Polemo  and  Crates,  strictly , 
speakings  had  no  Buocessors ;  that  the  old  academy  expired  with  them, 
and  was  superseded  by  the  school  of  Aroesilaiis,  which  had  been 
founded  in  their  lifetime. 

Arcesilatis  revived  the  Socratie  mode  of  teaching,. which  had  fallen 
into  disuse ;  he  propounded  no  dogmatic  principles  of  his  own,  but 
discussed  with  much  eloquence  and  art  the  points  proposed  to  him  by 
his  pupils.  He  brought  forward  all  the  aigumenta  that  oould  be 
suggested  on  both  sides  of  a  question,  and  endeavoured  to  prove  that 
there  was  no  certainty  in  philoaophioal  knowledge,  and  that  in  all 
purely  speculative  subjects  we  must  refrain  from  coming  to  a  decision,* 
because  the  mind  of  man  cannot  sufficiently  Hia».it>giit«ii  truth  from 
frisebood.  In  the  every-day  afiiurs  of  life  however  he  appears  to  have 
admitted  that  we  must  act  as  others  do.  The  saying  of  the  philoso- 
pher Qeanthes  respectmg  him,  clearly  proves  that  his  doctrines  were 
not  carried  beyond  his  closet^  and  that  in  the  woridhe  waa  strictly 
attentive  to  all  the  duties  of  life.  '^  Leave  him  to  himself"  says 
Cleanthes  to  some  who  lamented  the  tendeuOT  of  his  doctrines,  **  for 
if  Aroesilafis  loosens  the  ties  of  morality  by  his  words,  he  knits  them 
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ABCBT,  JEAN  D*. 

He  wu  iiueaBded  In  his  tokool  bj  LmjAb^ 
itr  Duy  oBBMilt  tba  fourth  beok  of  Cioaro'* 
>  for  4U  •loqaeat  uid  mutartj  eiporftioii  of  the 

_    ■  ftr  »Bd  (gdiMt  ihs  philo«cptu«»l  doDta' *  " — "-"- 

nd  ttw  iMt  vUib  he  toaaiai. 
•  ASOBT,  JIUN  D*,  WM boiBiA DoiuBt.  ia  the  pi 
of  I^uadealnB^uioi^oB  the  Tib  of  September,  ITw.  He  reaeiTed  hu 
wtriy  edDcatHni  at  IIm  o(^ege  af  Aid*,  when  ha  wu  diatiDroiibed  for 
tha  wdonr  with  lAiA  ha  paimad  hii  rarioua  Btadiee.  Eie  father, 
who  wu  a  nugiitrate,  wished,  as  ha  wu  his  eldett  wm,  to  adueata  hia 
in  Mdt  a  maimer  Ukat  he  might  flU  hi*  own  poddou,  and  fee  ihii 
pmpoM  ka  was  aant  to  tlodf  at  Bordaauz.  Hen  a  taete  for  iMtar*) 
Boiiaee  WW  developed  in  joong  IVAicet,  tha  indulgenoe  of  whiciihit 
father  foibade  to  mm  an  pain  of  being  diMnkaitted.  But  he  choee  to 
ran  tha  litk  of  bdiif  for  erer  drinn  from  hia  Itoma,  nthar  than  glre 
w  hli  fcTemila  puienita  Hi*  &thar  Inpt  hi*  ward,  ud  withont 
bunda  or  Baenej,  lyAnet  taught  a  few  p«pil*  Ijitia,  to  Miable  hlmeelf 
to  pnnn*  Ua  (tudiea  He  howavMT  aoon  made  tHeodi,  and  beeaaw 
aggnajpted  with  Bout,  who  wai  then  a  young  ma«.  RonK»alH*queiiUj 
iatmdneed  liim  to  HanleaqokD,  who  appointed  him  tutor  to  hia  ion. 
In  ITIS  he  oame  to  Barw  with  Hoateiqiueu,  and  from  the  poettion  of 
tutor  in  hi*  family  beeem*  U*  intimate  Mend.  Henteaquieu  died  in 
the  ann*  of  lyAiaet,  aad  confided  to  him  tba  can  of  tii*  maniueripla. 

After  tiia  death  of  Mcoteaqmen,  lyAraat  davotad  hinueU  to  the 
^adj  of  tha  medioal  eeieaeea,  mare  partionlarij  ohemirtry,  and  tank 
hfa  degna  af  dootor  is  the  faeul^  of  medicine  in  Fui*  in  lT6ft-  If  oet 
of  bia  lima  wu  giroD  op  to  <Aemi*tiT.  Aftor  *p*ndinf  aame  time 
with  the  tn))7  in  Oermany  he  ntumed  to  hi*  l»lM«atory ;  darotad 
himaelf  to  etodr  tba  maDntaoton  of  porcelabi;  and  lia*iiig  made 
■nalyiea  of  the  beat  qMOlmaDa  from  Cbma,  Japan,  and  other  pitta  ot 
the  woiU,  anooeeded  in  prodnoing  •  poNel«in  equal  to  that  frmn  other 
CO— triaa.  TImbb  analjma  lad  Un  into  a  1^  oonna  of  OKparimeata 
o«  tba  pmpartlaB  of  mtiarali;  aad  the  neolt  of  hb  labowa  waa  pnb- 
Udiad  ia  two  Heatoin  ta>  1766  aod  1T68.  In  a  ■ubaequent  work  ha 
fint  auMuiued  tha  petfact  oombuilibiii^  of  tba  diamoad.  Newton 
Iiad  infemd  from  tba  rcfractiTe  power  of  the  diamond  that  it  waa 
eombulible;  Bo;ie  and  othece  had  partielly  luooeaded  in  buroiog  it, 
bat  I^Anat  aaem*  to  have  been  tlw  flcat  irtw  perfeotlj  performed 
thia  intweatjng  azperimaal 

Baaidta  tha  woAe  ratered  to,  lie  wa*  the  author  of  aeveralollMn, 
and  «a«  tta  iurantor  of  a  metallio  alley  iriiioh  aometlmea  bean  hi* 
name ;  it  metta  In  boiliiig  water,  and  hu  been  em{dayad  in  making 
,  m  pUtaa.  (te  tha  death  of  Hacquar,  D'Aroet  vae  appaiated 
ff  of  tba  Stnes  maaafaoture  of  ponelaiii  st  Sivree,  and  elected 
a  member  of  tha  Academy  of  Sdeneea.  He  aUo  mooeeded  Oillet  as 
inapeotor  at  the  public  mint^  aod  wu  inapaotor  of  the  tapeetry  manu- 
fwtnn  of  the  QobaHni.  Both  in  the  poroelaln  and  the  tapeatiy 
mannfaebnn  be  aaf^faated  aareiBl  improTemeota. 

I/Aiaat  narrowly  aaeapsd  the  guiileltee  duriw  the  ralgn  of  terror. 
Tha  Dnks  of  Orlsuu  had  been  hi*  patron,  and  tiiia  waa  anndsnt  to 
TMider  l>im  "(nariect."  The  older  wa*  aigned  for  hi*  aneat,  bat 
through  tha  bold  dahnoa  aet  np  for  him  by  FoQMnJj,  the  oberaiat^ 
wba  waa  tben  a  aiember  of  the  oonTeDtion,  ha  wu  eaved.  Ha  died  on 
thaiathafFebnucy,  1801.  He  left  behind  him  two  daaghten  and  a 
eon,  who  died  in  ISil.  The  sou'i  wijtinge  on  dtecaiaHy,  aad  on 
tabjeota  of  publio  utility,  aoeh  M  the  am^omtion  of  the  food  of 
hoapilali^  fta,  gavs  him  a  deaarved  eelefari^. 

(Ibtldgad  tk-oin  iht  Biograpliieal  Dittitfuary  of  A«  SecMty  for  Ot 
D^iuhm  M*  ^tfW  Eiumt*dgt.) 

AROHELAtfa,  common^  oalled  of  IfUetue,  though  he  mcj  hare 
beai  a  aatha  of  Afliena,  wu  the  aon  of  ApoUoldoru*  or,  aooonfii^  to 
eth*ie,af  Hydon.  He  waaUieflntman  whointmidnoedtbephyatcal 
phUeaophy  from  Ionia  to  Atbaoa,  Aram  irtiloh  cireoTnilwiee  probably 


Mat  «B  tba  Mlbmi^  of  Dioganea  LaMtin*.  TLm  i*  tha  teatimoin  of 
PMfLjrj  to  the  hiA  of  Soomtea  ha*fng  beeome  tha  pupil  of  Ardidan* 
when  Soeratea  wa*  *eveoteea  yean  of  age^  md  of  having  aoBttnued  to 
bo  Ua  pupil  for  aeaenl  yean^whiidi  will  flx  B.a  4E1  <Uie  eeranteatii 
year  of  SocwtM),  a*  one  of  the  yeanin  wfakhArobelanawatatAthoit. 
Diogene*  alio  lay*  that  wImq  Soontea  wu  yonng  tia  viiited  Samoa  fai 
company  with  Anhelau*.  Though  Tarioua  aothoritiea  apeak  of  Ar<h» 
1 'irof  Boora*ea,i>eitherXenophon,norPlato, 


Ardialaoa  la  lald  to  hare  left  writing!,  bat  bo  frngmenta  han  b««n 
neaarred,  awl  il  la  impoeaible  to  form  a  true  Jndgment  of  hia  sntem 
from  tfea  Man^  Mtteea  aontainad  ta  Dioganea  and  other  wrtten.  Of 
hia  paitiealar  opjaiona  a  (kw  an  reeoided :  he  oonikleiM  the  mn  to 
bailMktmrt  of  the  heamnlybodiea;  the  aea  wu  formed  by  ooiing 
through  Aa  earth  t  Totea  wu  formed  by  Ae  impulae  of  the  air  an 
ofteioB  wUd)  i*  iIki  attributad  to  Anaiagorai. 

Hli  general  prlneii^ee  show  that  hi*  «y>tem  reaemblad  that  of 
Annagoru  and  Amximandfr.  He  admitted  two  prinoiplea  of  gene- 
ntiM  or  praduetion,  cold  aad  heat;  theae  two  prindplea  separate 
trm  MM  another ;  beat  moves  and  ootd  lemalne  at  reet  Tha  mode 
in  nUA  ha  euppoBCB  Ilia  earUi  and  tha  atr  to  be  fbrmed  b  anfittel- 
HgtUa  u  (tatad  by  Diogana* ;  but  the  text  may  be  corrupt.    AnlinalB 


AfiOHBLAnS.  m 

ad  froaa  tits  earth  aetad  oa  by  htut,  tai  alUrwvdi 
by  geuntian.  In  eoma  w^  Daan  wan  aepantad  from 
other  anim^  and  fbrmed  politiaal  ""nwr*"*-  JAaw  ia  in  all 
aarmala  Plutarch  atataa  one  <d  tha  feseral  dootainu  <t  Anhalaiu 
thua  :  air  ia  inBoite,  aod  ita  propertiea  are  oondanaation  and  imtulaaa, 
ttoa  whieb  napeotiraly  taault  An  and  wttar. 

Arohalau*  i*  alao  aaid  to  bava  tau^t  tiM  HUeel  part  of  philoa^kj, 
but  wa  know  aoUiiag  of  Ui  opoion*.  TluM  i*  atbibuted  to  him  tlu 
doctiina  that  the  joat  and  the  fawl  are  not  by  noAir*  hot  by  writiNtiw 
{at  fArw  iuit  i^iaf).  Aa  wa  do  aat  know  in  what  aenu  he  need  Ihne 
two  word*  (ipirit  nod  wi^),  wa  eauMt  detenniae  the  m«>nug  of  thia 
dogma.  A  ooqjeatan  i*  giTtn  by  Bittw  ■■  tf  tha  aaoae  in  wfai^ 
fliiihiilaa*  mill  Ihim  tiiin 

Aitts  in  hia  '  Hi^o^  of  Phiimophy,'  toL  L,  hu  ooUaotad  moat  <J 
the  paaaagu  relating  to  Arohalan^  and  hii  MMarka  aliow  liow  litUe  ■■ 
known  abntt  lum. 

(Bityrapbaal  J)ktlm»y  ^  Oe  Adtfy  f*r  Ma  D^tmim  i^  V*^^ 


faewlxfae.) 
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ILAIJ^  eea  of  Fardioeaa,  king  of  Macodon,  who  anoMeded 
hia  fatlwr  B.a  411  (CKnbm),  aariy  in  the  year.  Tlia  duaDolagy  of 
hia  nign  hu  bean  a  antrjaot  of  oontraratay  ;  and  aome  mitan  have 
atronaooaly  anppoaad  (^at  tie  wu  mcoBedcd  by  a  aom  of  tha  aaiae 
name.  I^ncTdjdu  aaya  that  "Arobelau*,  aon  of  Facdiceai,  banij 
beeome  kin^  bnilt  the  forlifiaBliau  now  in  tite  laad,  and  out  Btntg^t 
road*,  and  let  the  mihtary  a&in  of  the  natics  on  a  better  footiiig,  ■■ 
to  tba  pravinon  nt  arm*,  h*n*a,  and  othor  eqoipmeBla,  tlian  aU  the 
oght  king*  who  bad  pnoadad  Um."  <Ub.  iL  100.)  Ha  beaiegad  tha 
town  of  Fydoa,  a  TaltiaUa  ae<^port  at  l*«ni*m»t«j  wh^  had  rarollad, 
and  to^it,B.o.  110;  and  to  diminiah  the  efaanea  of  futura  iaBuree- 
tiant,  l>y  randanng  it  liardar  to  sail  in  foreign  aid,  ha  roaumd  the 
eity  tkrthar  inland  b^  a  diataaoe  td  twan^  atadia,  ahout  two  mile*. 
The  toana  poet  Enripidea  naidad  for  aanaa  time  at  hii  oonrV  aod  died 
thme.  Fwo  ia  aald  to  bare  beaa  "roy  dear'to  him;  andha  aant 
a  pnariog  invitation  to  Socrata^  wlio  deoUnad  to  aeoept  it.  Zauu* 
rieited  and  exeented  many  pictuie*  for  lii*  palaoe,  irrimdi  heaama  a 

Elaoe  of  great  reaort  hr  ainogan.  He  ntabliahsd  gamu  at  DiiuD  in 
mour  eif  Jnpiter  and  tha  nine  Huiea,  iriiioh  an  daeoribed  by  Qiodonu 
<K*il,18)u"MaBniAaant(aligiMi*laaUval*aQd  dmmatioei    ' 


I'looi  ■  lUier  mIh  la  the  Bt 


The  cliancter  of  thti  ptinoe  liu  been  drawn  io  dark  oolonn  by 
Plato,  who  aaya,  Oiat  ArohelaiiH  wu  of  UlagitiiiiBle  birtii,  the  son  eS 
Pardicou  by  a  alave,  and  tbnt  be  i;ained  the  kingdom  by  a  eerie*  ot 
mnrden.  (•  Odp^.'  471,  vol  iil.  p.  908,  «d.  Prieatty.)  Aivhelans  died 
B.aS9«,  after  anign  of  fourteen  yaarK   (Hitford,  ehap.  zziiv.  aeoLl; 


klog  of  Pontue,  and  the  opponent  of  Bulla  when  the  Mitfaridatio  w 
was  earned  on  in  Oreeea.  In  the  celebrated  aiege  of  Atfaena,  when 
that  oity  iru  (aketi  br  Sulla,  he  threw  hlmaeif  into  the  Peirseu^  aod 
defendod  It  abaUnnMy.  Compelled  at  last  to  evaonata  hi*  *troQg^(M. 
he  reh«at«d  into  Tlesealy,  He  wee  twlee  defeated  by  SoUa,  atte 
whioh  be  receirtd  )nittra(4iona  from  bis  muter  to  make  paaoa  on  the 
beet  terms  which  could  be  ebt^ed  Being  apprshaiulm  of  danger 
from  the  jsalona  tamper  of  Mithridaiaa,  ha  went  over  to  t^e  Roman*, 
by  whom  bs  waa  well  received.  (Sea  Applaii,  Miliriiaiica;  Sttabo, 
1.  rit  and  «vfL)  ^ 

ABOHELA'tTS,  *on  of  tha  prmeding,  obtained  the  dignity  of  high- 
priest  ot  the  temple  of  Comana  in  Pimla*,  when  than  wu  a,  tarapla 
■acred  to  Enno.  He  served  in  the  expedition  to  ^Tpt  of  Gabinine, 
to  Minatate  Pl«lema>ns  Anietea  on  tha  thtniie  then  oeinipiad  by  his 
danghter  Bsreniea;  but  hariug  gained  tba  affections  and  Uie  liand  of 
Beroiioe  nnder  th«  blae  pntonoe  that  lie  wu  the  •an  of  Hithildates, 
he  went  over  to  her  party,  and  after  a  rii  mouths  nugn  wa*  slain  in 
liattle  s«ain*t  the  Boman*. 

ARCHELATJS,  son  of  the  above,  aneoeedad  him  a*  high-priaat  of 
Comana,  and  wu  expelled  by  Cnear,  B.O.  47,  to  make  room  for  Nico- 
medes  the  Bithynlan.  Between  bl*  wifo,  Qlapfayrs,  aod  Mark  Antony 
an  Intiime  is  wiiA  to  Iiave  aubaistad. 

ABCUBU'UB,  son  of  Arehelant  and  QlaphTra,  received  fton  Mark 
Antony  the  kingdom  of  Cappadooia,  b.o,  3S.  Ha  fooght  on  Antony'* 
aide  at  the  battle  of  Aetinni,  aod  yat  retained  his  kingdom  under 
Auguetni,  and  even  enlar^sd  it  by  Uie  acquisition  of  the  leaser  Annonia 
and  part  of  CSlloia.  Incurring  tha  displsaenn  af  Tiliariu^  ha  wa* 
summoned  to  Rome,  when  be  died  a.l>.  IS.  (Tadtu*,  Ana.  IL  4S 
Dion,  Ivii. ;  Bayle,  AH.  U*.  BUl.) 

ABCHELA'OB,  tba  aeeond  nan  «^  fte  flfth  wife  of  Herod  tha 
Onat  t   hia  mother,  HaHhaka.  waa  a 
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will  deoi^rad  hfaa  hair  to  tlie  throkia  ImnradiaMy  tftw  tluB  death  of 
Herod,  A.D.  8»  he  eocennsed  the  W9^  pow«r«  but  did  B*t  ueume  the 
title  till  hie  aooiination  should  be  ooafirmed  b^  the  Bomen  emperor^ 
in  the  tteaatjme  OMMaUatip^  Om  Jewiidi  peo|>le  by  fidr  promiaeB* 
vhiohhis  onral  end  tyntoioel  proceedingi  eoon  belied*  Oik  the  fleet 
of  the  Peeeover  aniuabec  of  {iaotioai  Jews  etetioned  themeelvee  ia  the 
temple,  end  instigated  the  popolaoe  to  doBDttiid  that  Arehelaus  abeuld 
tTOQge  the  death  of  tWo  favourite  teaehen  who  were  exeouted  during 
Herod's  reign  fov  haTiag  deatroyed  a  ^den  iaglob  Anshelaiifl  sent  a 
party  of  his  guards  to  seise  tiie  ringleadeh^  but  the  rabble  killed 
most  of  the  soldiera.  Upon  thk  he  employed  ihe  whole  teoe  of  hia 
aims  against  the  rioterSy  and  8000  of  them  were  maesaered.  ThMnat 
escaped  to  ttie  aetghbouring  mountMna. 

ArehekoB  presented  himeelf  ita  person  before  Augustus  at  RoiAa^ 
and  Boticitad  the  latifioatbtt  of  his  power  on  the  groimda  of  being  the 
suooessor  appointed  by  his  father,  sad  of  his  attaohmetxt  to  the 
Roman  customs  and  government.  His  daim  was  disputed  by  many 
members  of  his  &miUy»  and  the  Jewish  nation  presented  petitions, 
depreoating  hie  appointment^  and  requesting  an  alteration  in  the  fotoi 
of  government.  The  emperor  dedmed  to  aOeede  to  the  demands  of 
the  Jew%  but  he  placed  only  the  dietriote  of  Judcea  Prop«r»  Idumeaa, 
uidSamariai  fonning  about  half  of  the  dominions  of  Herod^  undor 
the  govetmnent  of  Archelaos.  The  rest>  with  some  small  ezdeption% 
was  divided  between  Herod  Antipae  and  Philip.  These  throe  pcanoee 
were  not  oalled  hings  but  ethnarcha,  and  their  territories  wars  not 
esUed  kingdoms  but  ethnarehies.  Irritated  by  the  eoaiduot  of  ibroha* 
laus,  and  weary  of  the  oppressive  tyranny  of  his  adnuiMration,  ia 
the  tenth  year  of  the  rei^  of  Arohekus  the  Jews  again  afipealed  to 
Augustus,  and  the  emperor  dispossessed  Archelaus  of  his  autiiori^, 
banished  him  to  Vienna  in  Oaul,  and  confiaoated  his  property.  It  is 
Mippoaed  that  he  ended  hia  daya  in  the  plaoe  of  hia  ejdle^  leaviag  no 
posterity. 

To  understand  the  history  of  Artiholaus  iA  conneotion  with  pre* 
eeding  and  subsequent  events^  the  reader  must  r^er  to  Josephus^ 
'On  iSk»  Jewish  War^'  from  book  i  Ohaptor  SB,  to  book  ii  ehapter  8  f 
and  the  '  Aatiqnit.'  book  inrL 

ARCHBLAMJSy  bishop  of  Garthss  in  Memipotamis^  ii  reBuakable 
only  for  hia  dispute  with  the  heretio^  Manes,  about  ajD.  278.  He 
pablisfaed  the  oontrovetsy  in  two  books,  entitlod  'Acta  DiBputetumi%' 
kc,  in  Syriao^  which  were  translated  into  Qreefc  by  Hegemoniua  A 
fngment  of  Ihii  work  is  extant,  edited  by  Yalesiul!,  in  the  notes  to 
his  Soaratas  (pp.  197,  203,  libt  i  c  22) ;  and  agaih  ih  a  more  eomplete 
form  by  Zftccagniusy  in  hia  'Collectanea  Monumeatomm  Tofeerum 
Eceleaifle  Gnece,'  Horn.  1698i    (EabririuS)  BiU.  Gr.} 

ARCHENHOL2,  JOHAKK  WILHfiLK  TOK»  was  bora  at  Daaaig 
in  1746.  He  anteied  the  Prussian  army,  in  which  he  served  dariag 
the  whole  of  the  seven  years'  war«  and  waa  made  a  captain*  He  after- 
wards retired  from  the  aenrioei  and  iraveUed  over  a  eonsideraUe  part 
of  Burope^  and  at  last  settled  at  Hamburg,  where  he  published  seivaral 
works,  whieh  became  veiy  popular  ia  Qermaliy.  The  fint  work  that 
estebUahed  his  literary  reputatiim  waa  his  '  Ifiigland  und  Itallen,'  pub* 
hshed  in  1785,  in  which  he  gavoi  not  the  jonnud  of  a  tonr^  but  a 
methodical  de8orit>tion  of  the  two  eountriee,  eapeeially  with  rMrd  to 
their  social  and  moral  features^  and  their  poUtieal  instltdtiona.  Arofaea- 
hols  had  Visited  England  repeatedly  and  sliced  tiieze  nearly  sia  yaani 
between  1769  to  1779.  He  had  been  likewise  several  timea  in  Italy, 
and  had  resided  there  about  three  yearn.  The  work  went  throogb 
several  options,  aad  waa  translated  iato  Frenidii  In  the  prefaee  to 
the  second  Qerman  edition,  1787,  Atchenhols  replied  to  the  ebafgee 
of  injostioe  and  asperity  towards  Ithly  with  whidi  he  had  besd 
reproached^  Arohenhola'a  admiiatioa  «f  Englandy  ob.  the  other  aide, 
displeased  many  persona  on  the  eoatinenty  although  he  polato  out 
many  fsulta  in  the  English  institafcions  at  that  peiiod^  and  exposes 
with  no  aparing  hand  the  vioea  and  loUiea  of  Loadoui  His  '  History 
of  the  Seven  Tearsf  War'  was  pubiiahed  at  Hambufg  in  1788. 
Arofaenbola  also  wrote  a  history  of  Chisteyus  Yassf  preceded  by  a 
summary  of  the  hiatoiy  of  Sweden  from  the  oldest  reoords  to  the 
end  of  the  16th  century.  It  was  pubiiahed  ai  HambiUjg  ia  1801. 
About  the  time  of  thA  Frendi  rovdulion  he  beoama  editor  of  tho 
'  Hin8rv%'  a  German  literary  journal^  pubUBhad  at  Hambarg^  whioh 
enjoyed  considerable  reputetion  for  many  yaatm.  During  itm  period 
he  wrote  other  works,  chiefly  historieaL  fie  poesessod  a  lively  and 
entertaining  s^l6^  and  his  worka  ware  very  populab  in  Qermaoy ;  and 
several  of  them  were  traaalated  into  Bngliahaad  French.  Anheahok 
died  in  1812, 

A'HCHIAS»  A.  LICPNIUS,  a  Greek  poat  of  Antiodh  In  Syria. 
Axttiiiaa  came  to  Boma  in  the  oonsolBhip  of  Marios  and  LatatiuD 
Catoltts,  B.a  102|  and  lost  no  time  in  feoonuaandiog  himaelf  to  tfaeie 
leading  pecsons  by  a  poem  eelebistiiiff  their  vietoties  over  the  Cimbri. 
Be  was  tiie  intimate  friend  of  Luocdliis,  and  wo  find  hia  i^oMdng 
the  praises  of  that  luxurious  Rodmh  in  a  poeia  on  the  Mithridatio 
wan  Ha  waa  admitted  to  the  Inedom  of  Hemnleaj  one  of  the  most 
powerful  G#eek  eities  in  the  south  of  Italy^  and  one  whoso  oitiaens 
were  entitled  to  ell  the  privilegee  of  Romans*  It  Was  thipa  that 
Arehiak  beeaiae  a  aatoraUted  eitiaen  of  Bonsai  Wh^r  a  eeriaia  Gratius 
should  have  eontested  this  right,  ifi  havft  nti  means  of  diseoveriiigj 
but  as  the  publio  aiehivee  of  Heradea  bad  been  destroyed  by  uo^ 
Archias  was  unable  to  produce  any  legal  document  in  proof  of  his 


ckite.  It  was  in  this  eaae  that  (Xcero's  baautiful  omtnm  was  p»o- 
nouueed.  The  epigrams  pubiiahed  under  the  name  of  Arohikks  in  the 
'Anthologia  Gresca,'  are  in  ^netal  below  m^iaority,  but  as  there 
were  several  of  the  same  name  as  the  poety  we  cannot  decide  to  whom 
they  reelly  belong.  These  epigrams  have  been  published  separately 
byUgen^  'Animadvers.  Histor.  at  Critie.  in  Gia  Oiati  proArohi^' 
BtfWrt,  1797 1  «ad  by  Hulsemana*  ia  his  edition  of  'Oioero's  Ofation 
for  Archies^'  Lemgo,  1800^  8va  The  discovery  by  Angelo  Mai,  ir$  the 
Ambfoflian  library  of  MUant  of  a  commaatary  oh  Ciowo'b  oration  on 
behalf  of  Archias  by  Asoonius  Podiaaus^  who  flourished  a  a  89,  stems 
to  eateblith  the  genuineness  of  the  aration,  of  whioh  iome  dottbte 
have  been  laised. 

ABCHIDA'MUa  .  Five  kii%s  of  Sparta»  of  the  r^val  line  of  the 
FrocUds»»  are  known  to  as  by  thia  name.  The  first  Itted  before  the 
historical  age  of  Sparte,  and  hia  name^  maatiaiied  by  Hehidotua  (tiii 
181)»  is  the  only  memorial  left  of  his  eaiaienoa 

ARCHIDA'MUS  IL,  sMi  of  Zeuxidataua^  suoeeeded  to  the  thtoao 
when  hie  grandflither,  LootyohidsB^  waa  banished  from  Sparta  tot 
allowing  his  militaiy  prOeeedLags  in  Thessaly  to  be  iafluenoed  by  a 
bribe  from  his  opponeots.  Archidsmos  reigned  ftom  aa  489  to 
427.  Prudence  and  foresight^  attedittess  of  purpose,  and  grftvity  of 
deportment)  are  the  more  prominent  qualities  whieh  he  displayed.  In 
the  jEburth  year  of  his  reign  (&0i  464)  Sparte  was  neairly  annUiilated 
by  the  viokaee  of  an  terthquake^  an  opportunity  wiueh  the  tf  easeai- 
aas  seisBd  in  the  hope  of  rogsining  their  mdependeaee*  Thd  presOnoe 
of  mind  displsyed  by  Arehidamus  on  this  odeasion  saved  #hat  remained 
of  the  city  from  the  ha&ds  of  an  eaaaperated  foe )  bat  it  was  not  till 
ten  years  had  elapsed,  that  this  Third  Meestedan  War,  as  it  ia  oalled, 
was  brought  to  a  aloek,  when  the  Messentens  avaenated  their  citadel, 
Ithome»  (Died  Sia  ai.  64,  Thuqrd.  i  108.)  AMhidamus  spoke  fat 
peace  in  the  important  couacil  held  by  the  LaeedsMBonians  bOfoM  they 
reeelved  on  the  Peloponnesian  war  (B.a  481),  bat  so  mudi  eonfidence 
had  they  in  Arehidamus,  that  they  pladed  him  at  the  head  of  th« 
teoops  to  be  led  agalinst  the  Athsmana  He  waa  their  geaoral  also 
in  theuf  seo<md  (B.a  480)  and  third  expeditidns  (b.o.  428).  He  was 
succeeded  by  hia  soft  Ada  ILi  probably  in  B.o.  427*  (Thueyd.  I  79. 
il  10-20,  71,  ia  1.) 

ABGHIDA'MQS  IIL,  the  soa  of  the  oelebrated  AgMOaus,  auooeeded 
his  father  b.o.  861f  and  didd  B.a  888.  In  B.a  867,  during  his  f^thei<B 
lifotlme^  tra  find  him  in  oommand  of  the  Spsrtan  troops,  and  gaining 
a  battle  dgsinat  the  Areadlaas  and  Argeian%  which  is  known  in  histoiy 
as  'the  teirieea  Iriotory.'  Not  one  of  the  Spartafas  Ibl^  but  of  the 
enemy  a  lam  aamber  were  killed.  (Xeaopho  'HelL/  vii  1.  28-81) 
la  &a  838,  he  waa  seat  to  Itdy  to  assist  the  iatelbitdttte  of  l^arentum. 
thea  engaged  in  war  with  tiieir  neighbourf  the  Luoahiana  He  fell 
fighting  bravely  at  the  head  of  his  troops;  aad  a  statue  witt  etfsti»d 
to  his  honour^  at  Glympia»  by  his  oounteymen.  He  ^as  succeeded  by 
hUi  ioB  Agfis  IIL  (Diod;  Ste.  avi  24,  68;  Stfabo,  ti.  280;  hnl 
iii.10.) 

ABOHIDA'HUS  lY.,  the  son  of  Badamldas»  is  mentioned  hf  Fhl» 
taroh,  who  atetes  that  he  -Wm  defeated  (a.o.  296)  by  Demetriuii  Polidr^ 
eetes;  and  Abobidsjuts  Y.,  sen  of  another  Eudamid^  was  pat  to 
death  by  his  royal  oolleague,  Cleomenes  III.,  somiiwhere  b(H;^ee& 
&a  286*220»  In  him  ended  the  Una  of  the  Proclidte,  fot*  though  he 
left  five  sons,  they  were  passed  ovdr,  and  Lycuigus,  not  of  tile  royt^ 
family,  waa  raised  to  the  tfaronai    (PoIyK  iv.  2,  v.  87.) 

ABG&rGEKBS  of  Apaowa,  a  medieal  author  and  practKioner,  who 
eago^ed  •  RM^  repntattea  at  Borne  duriag  the  reign  of  tha  empero^ 
Tnjan.  He  muit  hiive  held  a  vary  distinguished  rank  among  his 
eontempotaries^  ai  fkpjiearB  twm  several  passages  in  thb '  Satires  of 
Juvenal '  (vi  286,  ziii  98,  aiv.  269),  in  wnich  his  name  ii  employed 
to  denote  a  great  physieian  generally.  ArohLgenee  followed  the  prin- 
eiplea  of  the  Pn^umatia  sect,  fotmded  by  Athenseus  of  Attalia,  and  is 
kaowtt  to  hdve  written  a  eobszdMable  number  of  tretitisea  dn  patho- 
logy, the  praatifle  of  medidne  and  suigety.  The  only  remains  of  his 
works  which  we  now  possess  are  fragmente  contained  in  the  Wotks  of 
Qalen^  .Atius^  and  Oribaaiua  Some  of  the  ^rgieid  ftftgmenti^  have 
been  colleoted  by  Gooehi, '  Qrssoorum  Ohff .  HW.' 

ABCHI'LOCHUS^  one  of  the  moat  celebi^tijd  lyric  poete  of  Qi«de6. 
He  waa  aoti  of  Telasiolea  by  Enipo,  a  slate,  and  h«>  Wa4  b6tiL  in  ParoS, 
an  ishmd  of  the  iBgean  Sea.  By  Herodotas  (1 12)  and  Tatlan  he  ia 
audo  eontemporar^  with  Qyges,  king  of  Ljrdia,  Olympiad  28,  or  hbout 
B.a  688.  Botwaea  B*a  f  10  ahd  8,-a  tOO,  he  settled  in  Thasca,  tod 
deaeribedwithnmohfoaUngtha  aallMnga  eausad  by  the  ahibitioti  of 
the  Thasians  in  their  attacks  on  their  neighbours.  He  was,  indeed, 
sure  fonoaidabla  with  Me  pah  than  his  ##ord ;  Iflte  Alcsstiit  and  Hoface, 
be  thouj^  life  pMeeabla  to  hoaour,  aad  did  xiot  heritate  to  tam  hii 
baak  oh  an  entonqr*  This  event  ia  the  ttfo  tf  ArcthHoohidS  ^ok  j>laee, 
aoeooding  to  the  old  aohoUast  ba  Aristophahee,  ia  ah  et^editloh  cl^aixiflC 
a  people  oalled  Sai,  m  Thraee.  Ardl^ochaS)  it  #buld  kppMcti  defended 
hioMelf  by  boldly  deehding  that  it  Waft  better  to  IdsO  otie*^  shield 
than  Hfe^  and  Flatardh,  in  ms  Aoeottat  of  iSb»  SpArian  re|>ublio,  states 
that  Arohilochua  waa  banished  Mm  SpaHiti  for  sudk  k  fenuirkable 
opiaion.  His  poeby  was  fall  6f  an^gy,  terse  ih  its  language,  kntt 
vivid  in  itelmagaa.'  Of  his  satiijtel  poWera  ilo  dohbt  can  be  elites 
taaned^  if  we  oredit  tiba  story  of  Lycambe^  He  hid  pfdmlled  hli 
danghter  in  msrriage  to  Arohlloohua^  but  having  (Adbotged  his  intoh- 
tioo,  the  poet  direoted  such  a  serere  satire  against  the  offenders,  that 
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the  duightera  hnng  themielTea.    It  was  after  this  that  Arohiloohus 
went  to  Thaaofl.    He  then  went  to  Sparta,  to  Siria  in  tjower  Italy,  and 


have  been  the  inyentor  of  it,  and  was  one  of  the  three  x)oets  whom 
AruttarchnB  esteemed  nlost  highly  in  this  specieB  of  poetiy  (YelL 
Paterc.  i  6 ;  QuintiL  z.  1).  Some  speoimenB  of  Archiloohus,  trans- 
lated with  mueh  spirit^  may  beseenin  MeriTale's '  Anthology/  London, 
1882.  Some  iScagments  are  found  in  the  '  Analeota  Vet.  Poet  Gnea' 
of  Brunck,  Argent,  1785,  and  they  are  published  separately  by  laebel, 
'  Reliquie  Arohilodii,'  Vienna,  1819,  8vo.;  also  in  Gaisford's  'Minor 
Qreek  Poets,'  voL  i. ;  and  in  Boissonnade's  '  Collection,'  toL  xt. 

ABCHIME'DES,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Greek  geometers,  and 
one  of  the  few  men  whose  writings  form  a  stsndard  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  progress  of  knowledge,  was  bom  in  SioUy,  in  the  Corin- 
thian colony  of  Syracuse,  in  the  year  B.a  287 :  he  was  killed  when  that 
town  was  taken  by  the  Romans  under  ICarcellus,  B.0. 212,  aged  seyenty- 
five  years.  Euclid  died  about  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Archimedes, 
and  ApoUonina  of  Pexga  waa  about  forty  yean  his  junior.  Eratos- 
thenes was  bom  about  ten  years  before  him. 

The  life  of  Archimedes  was  written,  according  to  Eutodus,  his 
commentator,  by  HeracUdes,  but  the  work  has  not  come  down  to  us, 
and  all  that  is  Imown  of  him  has  been  collected  from  various  authors, 
of  whom  the  principal  are  Polybius  his  contemporary,  livy,  Plutazx^, 
and  Cicero.  We  acknowledge  our  obligations  to  the  Hfe  of  Archimedes 
in  Rivault'e  edition  of  his  works,  Paris,  1615 ;  and  dso  to  that  in 
M.  Peyrard's  translation,  Paris,  1809. 

Archimedes  was  related  to  Hieron,  the  second  prince  of  that  name, 
who  came  to  the  throne  of  Syracuse  when  Archimedes  was  a  very 
young  man.  The  reign  of  this  prince,  includiog  the  time  that  his  son 
Gelon  also  bore  the  royal  title,  lasted  about  fifty-fiye  years,  during 
the^  greater  part  of  which  Ardiimedes  remained  at  Syracuse  under 
their  patronage.  All  that  we  know  of  his  life  during  this  period,  inde- 
pendently of  the  results  of  his  studies,  of  which  we  shall  presently 
speak,  is  contained  iu  the  following  incidents.  The  well-known  story 
of  Uieron's  crown  (or  Gelon's  crown,  according  to  some),  is  as  follows : 
Hieron,  or  Gelon,  had  deliyered  a  certain  weight  of  gold  to  a  work- 
man, to  be  made  into  a  votive  crown.  The  latter  brouj^t  back  a 
crown  of  the  proper  weight,  which  waa  afterwards  suspected  to  have 
been  alloyed  with  silver.  The  king  aaked  ATn^ffyi^^n  bo^  }^  mig^t 
detect  the  cheat ;  the  difficulty  being  to  measure  the  bulk  of  the  crown 
without  melting  it  into  a  regular  figure ;  for  silver  beings  weight  for 
weighty  of  greater  bulk  than  gold,  any  alloy  of  the  former,  in  ^aoe  of 
an  equal  wei^  of  the  latter,  would  necessarily  increase  the  hvJk  of 
the  crown.  While  thinking  on  this  matter,  Arddmedea  went  to  bathe, 
and  on  stepping  into  the  bath,  which  was  full,  observed  the  very 
simple  fect^  that  a  quantity  of  water  of  the  same  bulk  as  his  body 
must  flow  over  before  he  could  immerse  himselfl  It  immediately 
struck  him  that  by  immersing  a  weight  of  real  gold,  equal  to  that 
which  the  crown  ought  to  have  contained,  in  a  vessel  full  of  water, 
and  observing  how  much  water  was  left  when  the  weight  waa  taken 
out  again,  and  by  afterwards  doing  the  same  thing  with  the  crown 
itself  he  could  ascertain  whether  the  latter  exceeded  the  former  in 
bulk.  In  the  words  of  Vitmvius,  **  As  soon  aa  he  had  hit  upon  this 
method  of  detection,  he  did  not  wait  a  moment^  but  jumped  joyfully 
out  of  the  bath,  and  running  naked  towards  his  own  houses  called  out 
with  a  loud  voice  that  he  had  found  what  he  sought ;  for  as  he  ran  he 
called  out  in  Greek,  Et^ica,  Ei^ica  (<  I  have  found  it^  I  have  found 
it ')."  According  to  Proclus,  Hieron  declared  that  from  that  moment 
he  could  never  refuse  to  believe  anything  that  Archimedes  told  him. 

The  apophthegm  attributed  to  him,  that  if  he  had  a  point  to  stand 
upon,  he  could  move  the  world,  arose  from  his  knowledge  of  the  pos- 
sible effects  of  machinery,  and  however  it  might  astonish  a  Greek  of 
his  day,  would  now  be  readily  admitted  to  be  as  theoretically  possible 
as  it  is  practically  impossible 

He  ii  said  to  have  travelled  into  Egypt,  and  while  thero,  observing 
the  necessity  of  raising  the  water  of  the  Nile  to  points  which  the  river 
did  not  reach,  to  have  invented  the  scrow  which  bears  his  name.  He 
also  invent  a  screw,  according  to  Produs,  which  ensbled  Hieron 
himself  to  move  a  ship  which  all  the  Syraousans  wero  unable  to  stir. 
The  screw  now  applied  to  steam-vessds,  and  which  has  been  connected 
with  the  name  of  Archimedes,  has  only  this  in  common  with  the  great 
geometer,  that  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  moved  a  ship  with 
a  screw. 

After  the  death  of  Hieron,  the  misconduct  of  his  successor  Hiero- 
nymus,  the  son  of  Gelon,  provoked  a  rebellion,  in  which  he  was  killed. 
The  successful  party  sided  with  the  Carthaginians,  and  the  Romans 
accordingly  dispatched  a  land  and  naval  armament  against  Syracuse 
under  Appius  and  Marcellus.  Among  all  the  extraordinary  stories 
which  have  beentdd  of  the  siege,  so  much  seems  dear: — ^that  it 
lasted  three  years  in  spite  of  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  besiegen ;  that 
this  successful  resistance  was  prindpally  owing  to  the  maSinee  con- 
stracted  by  Archimedes;  and  that  the  dl^,  after  the  uege  had  been 
some  time  converted  into  a  blockade,  was  finaUy  taken  by  surpiue, 
owing  to  the  cardessness  of  the  besieged  during  the  festival  of  Diana. 
Polybius  stotes  that  caUpults  and  balist»  of  various  siaee  wen  suc- 
cessfully used  agaiuat  the  enemy ;  that  in  their  nearer  approach  they 


were  galled  by  arxowa  shot  not  only  from  the  top  of  the  walla,  but 
throo^  port4ioles  construoted  in  numerous  places;  that  machiDei^ 
which  threw  masses  of  stone  or  lead  of  a  weight  not  less  than  ten 
talents,  discharged  their  contenta  upon  the  Roman  enginee,  which  had 
been  previoudy  caught  by  ropea ;  that  iron  hands  (or  hooks)  attached 
to  chains,  wero  thrown  so  aa  to  catch  the  prows  of  the  yoasdii,  which 
wero  then  overtumed  by  the  beneged;  and  that  the  same  madiinet 
wero  used  to  catch  the  assailanta  on  the  land  dde,  and  throw  them  to 
the  ground.  livy  and  Plutaitsh  give  much  the  same  account;  but 
the  curious  story  of  setting  the  Roman  ahipa  on  firo  by  mirrors,  ia 
first  mentioned  by  John  Tsetns  and  Zonaras,  writers  of  the  12th 
century,  who  dte  Diodorus  and  others  for  the  &ot  But  Galen,  in  tlw 
2nd  century,  though  he  mentions  that  Axdiimedes  set  the  enemy's 
ships  on  firo,  says  it  was  done  with  v^pM,  whidi  may  refer  to  any 
machine  or  contrivance  throwing  lighted  materisls.  Ludan  also,  who 
lived  in  the  2nd  century,  mentions  the  burning  of  the  ahipa,  but  with- 
out saying  how  it  waa  efTeeted. 

After  the  storming  of  Syracuse,  Ardiimedes  was  kUled  by  a  Roman 
soldier,  who  did  not  know  who  he  was ;  Maroellus,  it  is  said,  had  given 
strict  orders  to  preserve  him  alive.  According  to  Valerius  Haximus, 
when  the  soldier  adced  who  he  was,  Ardiimedea,  bdng  intent  upon  a 
problem,  begged  that  his  diagram  might  not  be  disturbed ;  upon  which 
the  soldier  put  him  to  death.  According  to  another  account,  he  was 
in  the  act  of  carrying  his  instruments  to  Marcellus,  when  he  was  killed 
by  some  soldiers  who  suspected  he  waa  concealing  treasure.  At  his 
own  request,  expressed  during  his  life^  a  sphen  inscribed  in  a  cylinder 
was  engraved  on  his  tomb,  in  memory  of  his  discovery  that  the  solid 
content  of  a  sphero  is  exactly  two-thirds  of  that  of  tl^  dreumscribing 
cylinder.  By  this  mark  it  was  afterwards  found*  covered  with  weeds, 
bj  Cicero,  when  he  vras  reudiug  in  Sicily  as  quoestor. 

The  fiune  of  Archimedes  rests  upon  the  extraordinary  advances 
which  he  made,  conddering  the  time  in  which  he  lived,  in  pure  geo- 
metry, in  the  theory  of  equilibrium,  and  in  numerical  approximation. 
In  puro  geometry  he  made  aa  near  an  approach  to  the  fluxiomd  or 
differenttd  cdcufus  as  can  poadbly  be  done  without  the  aid  of  dge- 
bruc  transformations.  In  the  theory  of  mechanica  he  was  the  only 
one  among  the  andents  who  reduced  anything  to  demonstration  from 
evident  first  prindples ;  indeed,  up  to  the  time  of  Stevinus  and  Galileo, 
no  further  advance  waa  made.  The  works  of  Archimedes  which  haye 
come  down  to  us,  of  which  the  first  eeven  aro  in  Greek,  aro : — 

1.  Two  books  *  On  the  Sphere  and  Qylinde^'  2.  <  On  the  Measure- 
ment of  the  Cirde.'  In  this  work  is  given  the  odebrated  approximation 
to  the  proportion  existing  between  the  drcumferenoe  and  the  diameter 
of  a  circle.  Ardiimedes  gives  the  ratio  aa  between  8*1428  and  3*1408. 
It  is  now  known  to  be  8*1416  yery  nearly.  3.  '  On  Conoids  and  Sphe- 
roids.' In  this  treatise  is  shown,  probably  for  the  first  time^  how  to 
find  the  area  of  an  ellipse  by  means  of  that  of  a  cirde.  4. '  On  Spirala' 
5.  Two  books  '  On  the  Equilibrium  and  Centre  of  Gravity  of  Plane 
Surfsoea.'  6.  'Psammitea,  better  known  by  its  Latin  name  '  Atom- 
7.  'On  the  Quadrature  of  the  Parabohu'    8.  Two  books  'On 
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Bodies  Floating  in  a  Fluid.'  There  is  also  a  book  of '  Lemmas '  attri- 
buted to  Archimedes,  translated  from  the  Arabic  in  1659,  and  repub- 
lished by  Borolli  in  1661.  The  works  of  Ardiimedes  aro  written  in 
Doric  Greek,  the  prevailing  dialect  in  Sidly.  The  text  Is  for  the  most 
part  in  tolerably  good  preservation ;  the  style  is  dear,  and  has  been 
conddered  better  than  that  of  any  of  the  other  Greek  geometers.  M. 
Peyrard,  in  calling  Arohimedes  the  Homer  of  G^metiy,  has  made  a 
simile  whidi  is  perfectly  odmisdble  as  to  the  strength  of  praise  it 
conveys,  if  in  no  other  point.  Hie  commentaries  of  Eutodus  whidi 
have  come  down  to  us  aro  those  on  the  '  Sphere  and  Cylinder,'  the 
'Measurement  of  the  Cirde,'  and  the  'Equilibrium  of  Planes.' 

We  can  only  briefly  toudi  upon  sev^nd  remaining  points.  It  is 
known  from  Ptolemy  that  Ardiimedes  observed  or  calculated  seveml 
solstices^  for  the  determination  of  the  length  of  the  year.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  who  constructed  a  machine  for  representing  the 
motions  of  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  and  perhaps  of  the  planets.  A  laigc 
number  of  works  which  have  not  come  down  to  ua  is  attributed  to 
him,  a  list  of  which  may  be  found  in  Fabridus ;  particularly  a  treatise 
cd  '  Burniog  Mirrors,'  and  a  treatise  on  the  '  Parsbola,'  published  at 
Louvain  in  1548.  There  is  no  great  evidence  in  favour  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  dther.  The  andents  attributed  to  him  more  than  forty  meoha- 
nioal  inventions^  among  which  are— >the  endless  screw ;  the  oombination 
of  pulleys ;  an  hydraulic  organ,  according  to  Tertullian ;  a  machine 
called  the  helix,  or  screw,  for  launching  ships,  according  to  Athenssus ; 
and  a  madiine  called  loculus,  which  apoears  to  have  oonsisted  of  forty 
pieces^  by  the  putting  together  of  which  various  objects  could  be 
framed,  and  which  waa  used  by  boys  as  a  sort  of  artifidal  memory. 
It  is  imposdble  to  understand  what  is  meant  by  audi  a  description. 
This  constant  tendency  to  attribute  inventions  to  Ardumedes  suffi- 
ciently shows  the  impresdon  which  his  name  left  on  posterity. 

Among  the  prindpal  editions  of  the  works  of  Arohimedes  we  must 
notice  the  partial  edition  of  TartagUa,  Venice,  1548 ;  the  first  com- 
plete edition,  reviewed  by  Begiomontanus,  accompanied  by  the  com- 
mentsxy  of  Eutodus;  the  whole  Greek  and  Latin,  Basle,  1544. 
There  are  editiona  by  Commandlne,  Yenioe,  1558  (oontahiing  only  part 
ofhis  works);  bv  Bivault^  Ftais,  1615  (containing  the  Greek  of  Az«hi. 
medes  in  the  preliminary  addresses  and  enunciations  only,  the  demon- 
strations bemg  the  Latin  of  Bivault^  except  in  the '  Areoarius^'  wtiich 
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ifl  oomplote);  bj  ToreOi,  Oxford,  1782,  the  best  perhaps  of  aU.  The 
kst-mentioned  edition  wae  purchased  by  the  University  of  Oxford 
after  the  death  of  the  editor,  and  is  the  only  one  whieh  contains  the 
Tariooa  readings.  We  have  also  the  Latin  translatioo  of  fiorelli,.1661 ; 
and  the  French  translation  of  Peyrard,  Paris,  1809,  undertaken  at  the 
request  of  the  Institate,  and  revised  by  Delambre,  being  for  publio 
me  by  much  the  most  convenient  version  which  has  yet  appeared.  A 
Qerman  translation  of  all  the  works  of  Arohimedesy  by  Emat^  appeared 
at  Stralsund  in  1824,  in  4to. 

(Montada  cites  the  following  lives  of  Archimedes : — Mamchelli, 
NotizU  ffittoriche  aUa  Vita,  dkct  SArehimeie,  4to.,  1786;  and  an 
unfinished  work  of  H  Melot^  Ifim.  de  FAead,  da  BdU$  ZeUres, 
voL  XV.) 

ARCHY^AS,  a  native  of  the  Qreek  city  Tarentum  m  Xtal^.  All 
an<nent  aocoonts  concur  in  regarding  him  as  unitbg  the  merits  of  a 
philosopher,  mathematician,  statesman,  and  general  He  appears  to 
have  been  contemporary  with  the  younger  Dionysius  and  with  Plato. 
Archytaa  belonged  to  the  I^^hagorean  school,  and  was  himself  pro- 
bably the  founder  of  a  sect.  He  is  distinguiBhed  more  particularly  for 
his  knowledge  of  mathematics,  and  for  his  discoveries  in  practical 
mechanics.  Among  the  mathematical  problems  he  attempted  to  solve 
was  the  duplication  of  the  oube,  but  in  too  complicated  a  manner  to 
be  explained  here :  the  wooden  pigeon  that  could  ily  was  the  most 
celebrated  of  his  mechanical  inventions.  Hany  works  are  ascribed  to 
him,  and  we  have  still  several  small  pieces  under  Ids  name,  but  there 
seems  good  reason  to  doubt  whether  they  are  the  genuine  productioDS 
of  Archytaa.  A  list  of  the  works  of  Archy  tas  is  given  by  Fabriioius  in 
his  'Bibliotheoa  Qrasoa,'  L  881.  There  is  a  "treatise  on  the  Ten 
Categories,  or  on  the  Nature  of  The  All,'  published  in  Greek  by 
Camerarius  (Lips.,  1504,  Yenet.,  1571);  and  a  fragment  on  Mathe- 
matics, edited,  with  some  other  Opuscula,  by  Stephens  (Paris,  1557), 
reprinted  at  Copenhagen,  1707.  A  complete  oolleotion  of  the  frag- 
ments ascribed  to  Archytaa  was  published  by  J.  Cu.  OroUi,  Leipzig, 
1821,  dvo.  'The  Political  Fragments  of  Arohytas,'  &a,  translated 
^om  the  Greek  by  Thomas  Taylor,  was  published  at  London,  1822, 
in  8vo. 

ARGON,  JEAN  CLAUDE  D',  a  native  of  Pontarlier  in  Franche- 
Comtd,  bom  in  1788,  showed  an  early  inclination  for  the  militaiy  pro- 
fession. He  became  an  expert  engineer,  and  wrote  several  treatises, 
among  which  may  be  enumerated, '  Correspondanoe  sor  TArt  de  la 
Guerre^'  and  'Reflexions  d'un  Ingdnieur  en  R^ponse  Ik  un  Tactician/ 
^  2mo,  Amsterdam,  1778.  In  1780,  whMi  the  Spaniards  were  besieging 
Gibraltar,  D'Argon  devised  a  plan  of  attack,  by  means  of  floating  bat- 
teries^ which  were  to  be  incombustible  and  not  liable  to  sink.  His 
scheme  being  approved  by  the  Spanish  government,  the  batteries  -were 
commenoed  at  Aigesiras  about  the  12th  of  May,  1782,  by  striking  the 
topmasts  and  cutting  down  the  poops  of  ten  ships  of  war,  from  600  to 
1400  tons  burden :  the  larboard  side  of  each  was  entirely  covered  with 
green  timber  to  a  thidkness  of  six  or  seven  feet^  the  pieoee  being  fastened 
with  iron  bolts»  and  the  whole  was  covered  with  layera  of  junk  and 
raw  hides.  Over  the  deck  also  was  built  a  shell-proof  blindage,  or  roof, 
of  strong  timben,  forming  two  inclined  planes  with  a  ridge  along  the 
middle ;  and  above  the  lower  deck,  the  starboard  side,  or  that  which 
was  to  be  turned  firom  the  fortress^  was  left  open.  Port-holes  were 
formed  for  guns,  the  number  of  which  in  the  different  batteries  varied 
from  nine  to  twenty-one ;  and  a  laige  reservoir  was  formed  in  each, 
whence  by  pumps  water  oould  be  thrown  over  the  roof  and  sides  so  as 
to  keep  ihe  timber  constantly  wet  It  was  imagined  that  the  thick 
masses  of  wood  forming  the.  sides,  whioh  were  exposed  to  the  fire  from 
the  fortress,  would  prevent  the  vessels  from  being  sunk,  and  that  the 
pumps  would  secure  them  against  being  set  on  fire,  l^e  ten  battering 
ships  were  to  have  been  moored  within  half  gun-shot  of  the  walls  by 
iron  chains,  And  to  have  been  supported  by  ten  Spanish  ships  of  the 
Hue,  besides  bomb-vessels  and  gun-boats.  Large  boats  filled  with 
troops,  protected  by  mantelets^  were  to  be  in  readiness;  and  the  man- 
telets being  provided  with  hinges,  were  to  be  let  down  when  the  boats 
approached  the  shore,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  landing  of  the  men. 

The  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  consisting  of  forty-seven 
sail  of  the  line,  besides  frigates,  gun-boats,  and  the  ten  battering  ships, 
came  before  the  fortress  on  the  12th  of  September;  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  the  latter  got  under  weigh  in  order  to  proceed  to  their 
stations,  D*  Argon  himself  keeping  ahead  in  a  small  boat,  and  taking 
the  soundings.  The  garrison  of  the  fortress,  which  during  the  siege 
was  commanded  by  (General  EUiot^  in  the  meantime  lighted  the  fur- 
naces which  had  Men  prepared  for  heating  shot  The  two  greatest 
ihips  anchored  about  nine  hundred  yards  from  the  ramparts ;  but  from 
iiisu£Bcicnqy  of  sail  or  want  of  ^U  in  the  oommaaders^  the  eight  othen 
remained  at  a  greater  distance.  As  soon  as  the  ships  were  moored 
the  firing  commenced  on  both  rides,  the  garrison  discnarging  red-hot 
•hot,  carcasses,  and  shells.  For  several  hours  however  very  little  effect 
seemed  to  be  produced  on  the  floating  batteries,  the  heaviest  shells 
often  rebounding  from  the  roofe ;  and  thirty-two-pounder  shot  made 
no  visible  impression  on  the  hulls  of  the  vessels ;  but  in  the  afternoon 
a  red-hot  ball  lodged  in  the  side  of  the  Talla  Piedra,  and  oould  not  be 
extingmshed.  An  order  was  then  precipitately  given  to  wet  thepowder 
hi  tiie  magazine,  and  the  guns  in  consequence  ceasing  their  ite,  tiie 
»bip  was  no  longer  oovered  with  smoke,  so  that  it  beoune  completely 
exposed  to  the  artillery  of  the  garrison.    D'Ar9on,  who  was  in  the 


ship,  proposed  to  send  out  an  anchor  for  the  purpose  of  warping  her 
beyond  tiie  range  of  the  English  guns,  but  a  sufficient  number  of  men 
could  not  be  obtained  to  perform  the  duty ;  he  then,  about  midnight^ 
went  to  the  admiral's  ship  to  solicit  assistance,  but  he  could  obtain 
none ;  and  during  the  night,  or  in  the  following  morning;  all  the  ten 
ahips  either  blew  up  or  were  burned  to  the  water's  edge.  In  his 
'  M^moires  pour  servir  h  rHistoire  du  Si^  de  Gibraltar,'  which  he 
publiahed  at  Cadis  in  th^  foUowing  year,  Qenersl  D' Ar^on  ascribes  the 
disaster  to  the  jealousy  of  the  Spaniards;  and  the  fiiot  that  the  bat- 
tering ships  were  not  supported  by  the  rest  of  the  fleet  affords  some 
ground  for  the  ohaige. 

D'Axvon  afterwards  served  in  the  French  anny  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolution,  and  assisted  in  the  conquest  of  Holhmd.  In  1795  he  pub- 
lished '  Conrid^rations  Militaires  et  Politiques  sur  les  Fortifioations,' 
in  which  he  condensed  all  that  he  had  previously  written  on  the  sub- 
ject He  was  made  a  senator  in  1799,  and  died  the  following  year  at 
his  estate  near  AuteuiL 

AKDEN,  EDWARD,  descended  from  a  very  ancient  and  honourable 
family  seated  at  Farkhall  in  Warwickshire,  was  bom  in  1581.  He 
succeeded  his  gnmd&ther,  Thomas  Arden,  in  the  family  estate  in  1568. 
Thomas  Arden,  his  grandfather,  was  squire  for  the  body  to  Henry  Y IL ; 
and  he  was  the  son  of  Walter  Arden,  who  married  Eleanor,  daughter 
of  John  Hampden  of  Buckinghamshire.  The  younger  brother  of 
Walter  Arden  was  the  greatgrandfather  of  Maty  Arden,  the  mother 
of  William  Shakspere ;  and  thus  there  was  a  family  connection  between 
the  great  poet  of  the  days  of  Elizabeth  and  the  staunch  oppoaer  of  the 
claims  of  Charles  I.  to  tax  the  people  without  consent  of  parliament 
Edward  Arden  married  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Qeorge  Throck- 
morton. At  the  Reformation  he  held  to  the  old  forms  of  religion,  but 
this  did  not  prevent  him  filling  the  office  of  Sheriff  of  Warwickshire 
in  the  year  1568.  The  Earl  of  Leicester  was  Arden's  neighbour.  He 
was  an  enemy  of  the  Tfairockmortons  (Sir  John  and  Sir  Nicholas),  and 
Arden,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  high  spirit,  not  only  par- 
took of  the  general  dislike  of  his  wife's  family  to  that  nobleman,  but 
openly  quarrelled  with  Leicester,  called  him  an  upstart,  and,  as  it 
would  appear,  publidy  refleoted  upon  his  connection  with  the  Countess 
of  Essex.  One  of  Edward  Arden's  daughters  was  married  to  John 
Somerville,  a  young  gentleman  of  family  and  fortune  in  Warwickshire, 
a  Roman  Catholic,  of  violent  temper.  In  Whitsuntide  1588  Sorner* 
ville  and  his  wifs  were  at  Mr.  Arden's,  and  Hugh  Hall,  Arden's  priest, 
appears  to  have  persuaded  Somerville  to  attempt  the  death  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  as  an  incorrigible  heretic,  as  one  who  was  daily  ^wing 
worse,  and  whom  it  would  be  a  service  to  the  cause  of  true  reUgion  to 
destroy.  Somerville  appears  to  have  brooded  upon  thia  after  his  return 
home  till  he  became  so  melancholy,  that  his  wife  wrote  to  Hall  to 
oome  and  converse  with  him.  Hall  did  not  come,  but  he  wrote  to 
Somerville  a  long  letter  to  indte  him  to  prosecute  his  plan  for  the 
destruction  of  Elizabeth ;  and  this  letter  seems  to  have  produced  the 
effect  intended,  for  Somerville  immediately  set  out  for  London;  but 
when  he  got  to  Warwick  he  attacked  some  Protestants  vrith  his  sword, 
and  was  seized.  Somerville's  wife  after  his  departure  had  found  Hall's 
letter,  and  took  it  to  her  fkther  Arden,  who  threw  it  into  the  fire.  On 
the  80th  of  October  1588  Somerville  was  committed  to  the  Tower  on 
a  charge  of  high  treason,  and  having  on  his  apprdtienrion  said  some- 
thing of  his  father*in-law  and  mother-in-law,  orders  were  sent  into 
Warwickshire  for  their  apprehension.  On  the  4th  of  November  Hall 
was  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  on  the  7th  Arden.  On  the  16th 
Mary,  Arden's  wife^  Margaret,  Somerville's  wife,  and  Elizabeth,  Somer- 
ville's sister,  were  committed.  On  the  28rd  Somerville  was  tortured 
in  the  Tower,  and  on  the  fdlowing  day  Hugh  Hall  also.  On  the  16th 
of  December  Edward  Arden,  Mary  his  wife,  John  Somerville,  and  Hugh 
Hall,  were  tried  for  high  treason  in  Quildhall;  they  were  all  found 
guilty  on  the  confession  extorted  from  Hall,  and  were  aU  sentenced  to 
death.  On  the  19th  of  December  Arden  and  Somerville  vrere  removed 
from  the  Tower  to  Newgate.  Here  Somerville  was  stran^^ed,  by  his 
own  hands,  as  it  was  given  out,  but  by  others  who  were  afrsid  of  what 
he  might  say,  as  was  suspected.  On  the  20th  of  December,  1583, 
Arden  was  executed  in  Smithfield.  He  asserted  that  Somerville  was 
murdered,  that  he  himself  was  innocent,  and  that  he  was  to  be  exe- 
cuted, not  for  conspiring  against  the  queen,  but  for  his  ^rmness  iu 
maintaining  and  aasertkig  his  religion  as  a  Roman  Catholic.  He 
excited  general  commiseration.  Hu  head  was  set  on  London  bridge^ 
his  quarters  on  the  dty  gates.  Somerville's  head  was  also  set  on 
London  bridge,  but  his  body  was  intexred  in  Moorfields.  Mrs.  Arden 
was  pardoned,  but  the  queen  gave  away  her  husband's  estate  to  Edward 
Daroy.  Hall,  the  priest,  was  also  pardoned;  and  it  was  said  that 
Leicester  tried  to  induce  Ohanoellor  Hatton  to  banish  him,  but  without 
success. 

HoUinshed,  Stow,  and  othen  speak  of  Arden  as  a  traitor  justly  con- 
victed, but  Camden  says :— "  The  woful  end  of  this  gentleman,  who 
was  drawn  in  by  the  cunning  of  the  priest,  and  cast  hj  his  evidence, 
was  generally  imputed  to  Leicester's  malice.  Certain  it  is  that  he  had 
inouned  Leioestec's  heavy  displeasure,  and  not  without  cause,  fbr  he 
had  rashly  opposed  him  in  all  he  could,  reproached  him  as  an  adulterer, 
and  defamed  him  as  a  new  upstart"  The  account  whioh  Dogdale  gives 
of  him  is  as  follows:— ^ Which  Edward,  though  a  gentleman  not  infe- 
rior to  the  rest  of  his  ancestors  in  tiiose  virtues  wherewith  they  were 
adorned,  had  the  hartl  hap  to  come  to  an  untimely  death  in  27  EIlx, 
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tho  ohargd  laid  againat  him  Ymap  no  leas  than  high  treeaon  agaiaat  the 
queen^  as  privy  to  some  foul  mtentioDB  that  Master  Somer?ille|  hia 
son-in-law  (a  Roman  Catho]ic)|  had  towards  her  person :  for  which  he 
waa  prosecuted  with  so  great  rig^oar  and  yiolenoe,  bj  the  Earl  of 
Leicester's  means,  whom  he  had  irritated  in  some  particulars  (as  I 
have  credibly  heard),  partly  in  disdaining  to  wear  his  livery^  which 
msny  in  this  country  of  his  rank  thought^  in  these  days,  no  small 
honour ;  but  chiefly  for  galling  him  by'  certain  harsh  expressions, 
touching  his  private  accesses  to  the  Countess  of  Essex  before  she  waa 
his  wife ;  that  through  the  testimony  of  one  Hall,  a  priest^  he  was 
found  guilty  of  the  fact,  and  lost  his  life  in  Smithfield. 

(Camden,  JSittory  of  Elizabeth,  Qiuen  cf  England;  Biographia 
Briiannica  ;  Dugdide,  AnHquiUet  of  f^arwickthire,) 

ARDEN,  ROBERT,  the  son  of  Edward  Arden,  was  a  lawyer^  and  is 
said  to  have  succeeded  in  recovering  from  Darcy  by  law-suits  the 
greater  part  of  his  fsther^s  estates. 

ARDEN,  RICHARD  I^EPPER,  LORD  ALVAKLEY,,  was  the 
second  son  of  John  Arden,  Esq.,  and  was  born  in  17^5  at  Bredbury, 
near  Stockport.  He  received  his  early  education  at  the  grammar 
school  in  Manchester,  and  in  1763  was  admitted  as  gentleman-oom- 
mouer  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  was  admitted  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  the  Middle  Temple  in  the  year  1762,  and  was  called  to 
the  bur  in  1769.  At  the  commencement  of  his  professional  life  he 
became  the  associate  and  friend  of  Mr.  Htt,  and  his  intimacy  with  that 
statesman  was  undoubtedly  the  efficient  cause  of  his  success.  In  1776 
he  was  appointed  a  judge  on  the  South  Wales  circuit  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Justice  Barrington,  and  in  1780  he  became  king's  counsel  and 
a  bencher  of  the  Middle  Temple.  When  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Burke,  with 
other  members  of  the  Whig  party,  seceded  from  the  administration  in 
1782,  upon  the  death  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  Mr.  Arden  waa 
appointed  soUcitor-geueral;  and  in  the  same  year  he  first  came  into 
parliament  as  member  for  Kewtown  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  In  April* 
1783)  when  the  coalition  between  Lord  North  and  Mr.  Fox  waa  formedi 
he  resigned  his  office  of  soUdtor-general,  and  became  one  of  the  most 
constant  and  strenuous  supporters  of  Mr.  l^itt  in  his  opposition  to  that 
ministry.  Upon  Mr.  Pitt  being  anin  placed  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment Mr.  Ai^en  was  re-appointed  soUcitorgeneraL  This  occurred  in 
Beoember,  1783;  and  in  March  of  the  following  year  he  becama 
attorney-general,  and  chief  justice  of  Chester  upon  the  removal  of 
Mr.  Eenyon  to  the  Rolls.  At  the  new  parliament^  which  was  called 
in  May,  1784,  he  sat  for  Aldborough  in  Yorkshire.  He  retained  the 
office  of  attorney-general  for  four  years,  and  when  Lord  Kenyon  was 
appointed  lord  chief  justice  of  the  King's  ISenoh,  in  the  summev  of 
1788,  Mr.  Arden,  after  considerable  opposition  on  tLe  part  of  Lord 
Thurlow,  then.  Lord  Chancellor,  became  Master  of  the  Rolls.  On 
receiving  this  promotion  Mr.  Ajrden  was  knighted,  and  was  again 
returned  to  parliament  for  Aldborough.  In  the  new  House  of  Com- 
mons, which  assembled  in  November,  1700,  he  sat  as  one  of  the 
memben  for  Hsstings. 

Shortly  after  the  close  of  Easter  term,  ISOl.  Lor^  £ldon  having 
relinquished  the  office  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  Sir  Richard  Pepper  Arden  succeeded  him,  and  was  created  a 
peer  by  the  title  of  Bcuron  Alvanley  of  Alvanley  in  the  county  palatine 
of  Chester.  He  presided  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  less  than  three 
years.  He  was  suddenly  seized  with  an  in^ammation  of  the  bowels^ 
and  died  on  the  19th  of  March,  1804,  after  an  illness  of  a  few  days. 

Lord  Alvanley  married  in  1784  a  daughter  of  Richard  Wilbrabam 
Bootleg  Esq.,  and  sister  of  Lord  Skelmersdale.  By  this  lady  he  had 
two  sons  and  three  daugliters,  who  all  surviveid  him. 

ARET^US,  sumamed  CaippadoXf  or  the  Ca^^padocianj  one  of  the 
most  valuable  medical  writers  of  antiquity,  is  supposed  to  have  lived 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  1st  and  the  beginning  of  the  2nd  century 
after  Christ.  It  seems  to  be  a  peculiar  merit  of  this  physician  to 
have  remained  free  from  the  predominant  influence  of  any  one  of  the 
prevailing  theoretical  schools^  and  to  have  preserved  a  praiseworthy 
independence  in  the,  observation  and  treatment  of  diseases.  Aretaeus 
was  an  original  observer;  his  writings  bear  no  traces  of  compilation; 
and  if  some  of  the  information  which  he  affords  belongs  to  the  age 
in  which  he  lived,  a  great  part  of  it  seems  to  be  ttie  result  of  his  own 
personal  experience. 

Aretseus  regarded  a  knowledge  of  tlie  stf  uotute  and  functions  of 
the  body  as  a  necessary  step  towards  the  study  of  disease;  his  anato- 
mical remarks  however  betray  sufficiently  the  inoperfect  state  of  this 
science  in  his  time.  He  concurred  with  the  Pneumatic  physicians  and 
the  Stoic  philosophers,  in  believing  the  heart  to  be  "  the  prindple  of 
life  and  strength,"  and  the  seat  of  the  soul.  He  gave  a  full  account!  of 
the  distribution  of  the  vena  portarumj  and  regarded  all  veins  as  having 
their  origin  in  the  liver ;  he  also  was  aware  of  the  numerous  com- 
munications which  exist  in  various  parts  of  the  renous  system,  which 
led  him  to  refute  t&e  notion  that  particular  veins  in  the  arm  are  con- 
nected  with  particular  internal  organs^  and  ttie  consequences  which 
were  drawn  from  this  notion  as  to  bloodletting.  Aretseus  looked  upon 
the  liver  as  the  organ  destined  to  prepare  the  blood,  and  the  spleen  as 
fitted  to  purify  that  fluid.  He  regarded  both  the  stomach  and  colon 
as  organs  of  digestion,  and  bestowed  muck  attention  oil  the  morbid 
affections  of  the  latter  organ.  He  knew  that  tiie  kidneys  had  a  glan- 
dular structure  He  stated  the  nerves  to  be  the  oigans  of  sensation 
and  motion.    Tke  fact  that  injuries  of  the  head  are  apt  to  produce 


paraljtie  affectiona  on  the  opposite  side  did  not  eso^  his  obsenratiop, 
and,  in  order  to  account  for  it,  he  stated  that  the  nervous  fibres  ie. 
the  brain  form  a  decussation  in  the  shape  of  the  (Ireek  letter  X,  whilst 
the  nerves  arising  from  the  spinal  marrow  proceed  directly  io  the 
organ  for  which  thev  are  designed.  Notwithstanding  these  curioni 
remarks  on  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system,  Aretseus  evidently 
did  not  make  any  clear  distinction  between  the  nervous  and  tendinous 
parts;  the  latter  are  undoubtedly  alluded  to,  when  he  says  that, 
besides  the  nerves  proceeding  from  the  brain,  there  are  others  which 
pass  from  one  bone  to  another,  and  are  the  principal  sources  of  motion. 

The  descriptions  which  Aretssus  has  given  of  the  dinflasce  to  which 
the  human  economy  is  subject  are  accurate  delineations,  evidently 
taken  from  nature,  and  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  liveliness,  elegance, 
and  coneiMness  of  diction.  He  is  thought  to  have  excelled  all  ancient 
authors,  not  even  excepting  Binpooratc^,  in  the  art  of  describing  dis- 
esses,  and  may  still  be  regardea  as  a  model  in  this  species  of  liters- 
ture.  His  account  of  epilepsy,  tetanus,  acute  and  chronic  headaches, 
hsemoptysis  and  causus^  or  boniing  fever,  are  peculiarly  happy  speci- 
mens of  his  manner  of  writing. 

In  the  treatment  of  diseases,  Aretseus  regarded  experience  as  the 
best  guide,  and  he  repeatedly  refers  to  the  necessity  of  following  the 
hints  whidi  nature  gives  to  the  physician.  His  methods  of  treatment 
seem  to  have  been  energetic  where  it  appeared  necessary,  but  always 
simple;  and  he  was  averse  to  that  &rrago  of  medicines  to  the  use  of 
which  some  oi  his  oontemporaries  were  addicted* 

He  frequently  employed  emetics,  purgatives,  and  clysters  ;*  and  he 
was  aware  that  emetics  not  only  evacuate  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines,  but  derive  a  great  part  of  their  efficaey  from  the  shock 
whioh  the  act  of  vomiting  produces  in  those  parts.  He  was  fond  of 
bloodletting  in  chronic  as  well  as  acute  diseasesi  but  cautious  with 
regard  to  the  quantity  of  blood  which  he  took  away :  he  advises  the 
blood  to  he  stopped  before  fainting  supervenes,  and  recommends  in 
apoplexy  not  to  tiUEe  away  too  much  blood  at  one  bleeding.  He  also 
mentions  the  practice  of  opening  a  vein  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  and 
he  practised  the  operation  of  arteriotomy.  He  employed  cupping- 
glasses  and  leeches,  and  he  is  the  flrst  author  who  mentions  blistering 
with  cantharidesi 

Scarcely  any  internal  medicines  were  employed  by  Arettsus  in  the 
treatment  of  acute  diieasea ;  but  he  paid  s^ct  attention  to  diet  and 
regimen :  among  his  dietetical  prescriptions,  those  on  the  use  of  the 
different  kinds  of  milk  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  In  treating  chronic 
diseases  he  more  frequently  had  recourse  to  the  aid  of  medicines ;  we 
iind  him  prescribing  diuretics,  sudorifics,  and  several  of  the  compound 
stimulating  preparations  which  were  in  vogue  in  his  time. 

Of  the  writings  of  Aretseus,  only  four  books  on  the  caaaes  and 
symptoms,  and  as  many  on  the  treatment,  of  acute  and  chronic  diseases 
are  extant;  nor  have  fhey  been  preserved  in  a  perfect  form :— chap.  i. 
— ir.,  and  part  of  chap.  v.  of  the  first  book  on  the  causes^  and  seyefal 
passages  in  the  books  on  the  treatment,  of  diseases  are  lost..  In  iiiia 
work  the  author  alludes  to  his  treatises  on  suxi^ery,  on  pharmacy,  on 
fevers,  and  on  the  diseases  of  women,  of  all  which  woru  not  a  single 
fragment  now  remains.  Had  they  been  handed  down  to  our  times, 
they  would  have  formed  most  important  additions  to  medical  literature. 
Areteus  wrote  in  the  Ionic  dialect  of  the  Greek  language. 

The  eight  books  of  Aretseus  were  first  edited  from  the  Parisian 
manuscripts  by  J.  Goupyl,  and  published  at  Paris,  1554,  8vo.  The 
standard  edition  is  that  of  Mr.  John  Wigan,  student  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford :  it  was  undertaken  by  the  advice  and  with  the  assistance  of 
Dr.  Preind,  and  printed  at  the  Clarendon  Press,  l72d,  folio.  Wigan 
gave  a  very  good  Latin  translation,  notes,  and  a  valuable  dissertation 
'  de  Aretsei  estate^  secta,  in  rebus  anatomicis  scientia,  et  curandi  ratione* 
Aretseus  also  forms  the  24th  volume  of  Kuhn*s  edition  of  the  Qreek 
medical  authors^  Lipa^  1828, 8vo.  An  EogUsh  translation  of  Aretseus, 
by  John  Mofiat,  was  published  at  London,  1785,  8vo. 

ARETI'NO,  PIETRO,  was  one  of  the  most  notorious  men  of  letters 
who  lived  in  the  16th  century.  The  admirers  of  his  literary  talents 
called  him  '  the  Divine.*  The  political  position  he  was  supposed  to 
hold  was  indicated  by  his  other  title,  'the  Scourge  of  Princes.'  Both 
tides  were,  like  the  life  of  the  man,  thoroughly  deceptive.  He  was  a 
peiBon  of  much  natural  genius,  of  verv  little  learning,  of  no  industry, 
and  almost  utterly  destitute  of  moni  principle.  The  favourable  cir- 
cumstances in  his  history  are  chiefly  to  be  gathered  from  hia  own 
correspondence^  the  unfavourable  ones  from  bitter  libels  On  him  written 
by  his  enemies. 

Pietro  was  horn  at  AreaSBO  in  1402,  and  is  believed  io  have  been  the 
natural  son  of  a  gentieman  named  Luigi  BaccL  Till  his  twentieth 
year  he  lived  poor  and  neglected.  Working  for  some  time  aa  a  book- 
binder in  Perugia,  picking  up  such  fragments  of  education  As  he  could, 
and  distinguishing  hims^  by  one  or  two  acts  of  auda6iou8  disrespect 
for  the  m]gi<m  of  his  country.  For  about  fifteen  years  afler  this 
period  he  waa  a  wanderer  through  Italy,  serving  the  ^^^eat  in  capa* 
cities  of  a  very  subordinate  kind,  and  repeatedly  invomng  himself  in 
disgrace  by  misconduct^  but  still  contriving  to  impress  on  all  who 
knew  him  a  Tery  high  opinion  of  his  natural  endowments.  After 
having  acquired  the  patronage  of  the  papal  court,  he  lost  it  in  1523 
by  writmg  obscene  sonhets,  to  accompany  the  equally  obscene  engrav- 
ings made  by  Marcantonio  from  drawings  of  Giuho  Itomano.  An 
attempt  to  recover  the  favour  of  his  Roman  patrons  was  defeated  by 
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a  low  amour,  in  the  aoune  ef  wfaloh  he  was  danferoiialy  woimded  hj 
a  iiTali  and  tiie  tame  ineldent  was  indireoUy  the  eauM  of  •mbroUisg 
him  with  Benl,  II  Mauro  (Aroaao),  and  aome  other  potota  of  the  Ber- 
neaqne  aehool,  who  were  theneeferth  through  life  his  detennined 
eoemiea  and  unserupulous  maligners.  Through  sU  thsae  mii^ps 
however  Pleiro  was  able  to  aequire  and  retain  the  patronage^  not  omy 
of  aome  of  the  Kedioi,  but  of  J^ranoiB  I.  of  France. 

In  Maroh  1517  he  took  up  his  abode  at  Venice.  Theie^  wil^  no 
intenral  of  absence  exceeding  a  few  weeks,  he  resided  till  his  death, 
whioh  took  place  in  that  city  in  1057»when  he  had  completed  his  sixty- 
fifth  year.  These  last  thirty  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  what  he 
himself  desired  to  deeoribe  as  literary  labour,  but  of  which  the  greater 
part  was  quite  unworthy  of  so  honourable  an  i^pellatien.  He  did 
indeed  compose  and  publish  a  few  works  ptopwiy  literary,  but  the 
eompoeition  of  these  was  one  of  his  least  important  employments ; 
and  10  idle  and  debauched  a  person  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have 
been  influenced  in  writing  tbem  by  any  higher  motire  than  this,  that 
the  acquisition  of  a  certain  amount  of  literary  reputation  was  neoes- 
my  for  eflbcting  the  great  end  which  he  kept  steadily  in  Tiew.  He 
di4  indeed  likewise  aaaooiate  with  literary  men  and  artists :  in  hoi, 
intellectual  society  had  real  charms  for  him ;  and  it  U  phAn  that  In 
Bueh  society  he  was  eminently  qualified  to  shine.  He  aequired  and 
retained  the  flnendship,  or  seeming  firiendship,  of  most  ef  those  men 
of  genius  who  adorned  Italy  in  his  time ;  his  list  of  literary  firiends 
iodadiog  such  names  as  that  of  Bernardo  Taaso^  while  Titian  was  his 
eoQstant  companion,  and  Miebel  Angelo  his  frequent  eorrespondsot. 
Bat  all  those  pursuits  and  companionshipSy  although  embraced  perhaps 
in  Bome  degree  from  genuine  liking,  were  most  assiduously  cultivated 
for  their  bearing  on  o3ier  objects,  and  to  these  they  were  skilfully  made 
Bobseryient. 

The  great  aim  of  Pietro'slife  at  Venice  was  the  acquisition  of  wealth : 
wealth  he  desired  ardently,  not  that  he  might  hoi^  it^  but  because 
without  it  he  could  not  purchase  sensual  gratifications.  His  method 
of  earning  money  was  one  which  the  vocabulary  of  modem  times 
might  enable  us  to  describe  by  a  very  plain  and  undignified  term.  He 
was  a  writer  of  begging  letters.  This  was  exactly  the  fiact :  there  was 
nothing  to  elevate  it  except  the  rank  of  the  parties  to  whom  the 
mendicant  addressed  himself,  and*  the  singular  success  with  which  his 
applications  were  crowned.  Among  Pietro's  benefactors  were  many 
nobles  and  statesmen :  but  his  favourite  correipondents  were  persons 
higher  still.  He  established  a  correspondence,  not  only  with  every 
reigning  prince  in  Italy,  but  with  Ac  emperor  of  Qermany,  the  king 
of  France,  the  kings  or  royal  families  of  Poland,  Portugal,  Spain,  and 
England.  He  received  gifts  or  pensions  firom  most  of  these  illustrious 
persons,  as  well  as  from  Sultan  Solyman  and  Barbarossa  the  pirate. 
From  the  gains  thus  procured  he  supported  himself  during  the  thirty 
years  of  his  residence  in  Venice,  not  merely  in  comfort^  but  In  the 
profuse  luxury  of  a  debauchee. 

His  letters,  which  he  published  in  six  successive  volumes,  explain 
tlistinctly  how  tJiis  improbable  result  was  brought  about  The  machinery 
wae  80  cambrous,  that  it  is  here  quite  impossible  to  expose  all  its  in- 
ternal mysteries ;  but  the  principid  parts  of  the  moving  power  may 
be  easily  exhibited.  We  mistake  Pietro's  position  entirely  if  we  accept 
as  in  any  sense  literally  true,  his  favourite  title  of '  Scourge  of  Princes.' 
He  wished  to  be  considered  capable  of  becoming  their  scourge,  but  in 
addresring  them  he  was  their  abject  flatterer.  He  never  went  fistrther 
in  his  endeavours  to  extort  fkvours,  than  Insinuating  that  his  praise  of 
other  princes  would  imply  dispraise  of  those  whom  he  addressed ;  and 
that  his  praise  must  be  earned  by  liberality,  the  first  of  kingly  virtues. 
The  point  meet  difficult  to  be  understood  is,  how  he  was  able  to  make 
bis  royal  patrons  believe  that  i^  was  worth  while  to  purchase  either 
his  praise  or  his  silence.  Bven  this  point  could  be  in  no  small  degree 
dncidated  by  an  exposition  of  the  relation  in  which  Pietro  stood  to 
die  literary  world  of  his  time ;  but  that  relation  was  so  complicated 
that  its  details  cannot  be  entered  into.  The  principle  however  upon 
which  he  acted  was  abundantly  plain ;  and  it  is  not  unfairiy  described, 
sten  it  is  called  a  ^stem  of  deliberate  imposture.  It  conaisted  in 
diihunng,  in  all  accessible  quarters^  and  by  ererv  conceivable  artifice, 
in  exaggerated  opinion  of  his  literary  powers,  both  as  a  panegyrist 
>Qd  a  satirist.  He  did  oontrive  to  make  himself  estimated,  in  both 
capacities,  infinitely  beyond  the  worth  of  anything  whinh  he  ever 
Rslly  performed.  The  means  by  which  this  effect  was  produced  are 
interesting  and  curious  in  the  extreme,  as  illustrations  of  human 
character,  whether  we  regsrd  the  actor  in  t^e  plot^  or  thoee  upou 
vfaom  he  worked. 

Very  seldom  did  any  unpleasant  collision  mar  the  animal  repose  of 
his  life  in  Venioe.  He  was  too  cautious,  or  rather  too  timid,  to  risk 
anythmg  of  the  sort.  Ho  attempted  again  and  again,  and  in  some 
esses  sucosflsfnlly,  to  conciliate  even  his  literary  foes ;  but  after  all 
these  men  could  only  vilifjr  bis  moral  sharacter,  and  he  understood 
^is  own  position  too  well  to  feel  any  serious  uneasiness  on  that  score. 
With  persons  of 'higher  rank  and  greater  power  he  never  took  lilMrties 
^laless  when  he  believed  he  might  do  so  with  impunity ;  and  if  he 
foond  that  this  expectation  wss  groundless,  he  lost  no  time  in  making 
nibmissions.  When  he  libelled  Pope  Clement  VIL,  the  pope  was 
hesieged  in  the  Oastel  Bantf  Angelo ;  and  he  was  able  to  be  on  terms 
of  such  favour  with  JuUus  III.  that  he  was  admitted  to  an  interview, 
>od  had,  soon  afterwards,  the  impudence  to  ask  for  a  cardinal's  hat; 


OB  the  vafussl  of  ^riuch  ha  pasquhiaded  the  pope  and  his  fimilly.  He 
sUnderad  the  exiled  Pietio  Strosd ;  but  he  lay  hid  in  his  house  for 
weeks  on  leaming  that  Pistvo  had  threatened  to  out  his  throat.  His 
most  unlucky  encounter  was  with  Harvell,  the  Eufflish  ambassador  at 
Veniee,  who,  on  leamUg  that  Pietro  had  charged  him  with  misappro* 
pria*mg  a  gift  sent  by  Heacy  Vlli,  waylaid  the  libeller,  and  made  his 
sewaats  beat  him  soundly. 

The  beat  snd  most  systsmatio  aeoount  of  Pietro's  life  and  writings 
is  the  elaborate  a^d  accurate  memoir  by  KassuohelU,  '  La  Vita  di 
Pietro  Aretlno,*  ^zst  published  m  1741,  and  again  with  great  additions 
and  improvements,  at  Brescia,  in  1768, 8vo. 

(Abridged  Acorn  the  Biograpkioal  JHeUonary  of  tk4  Soeieitf  for  the 
Diffmtitm  of  Uuful  MnowUdgi,) 

ARETrNO,  SPINBLLO,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  early 
Italian  paiutets,  was  bom  at  Aresso  in  1816.  He  was  the  pupil  of 
Jaceno  del  Casentmo,  whom  however  he  surpassed  even  as  a  boy.  He 
obtained  a  reputation  very  early  by  some  frescoes  illustrating  the  life 
of  flan  Niesolo,  which  he  esncuted  in  a  new  church  of  that  saint, 
built  at  Areno  by  Dardano  Aceiajuoli,  and  which  procured  him  an 
invitiAion  from  Baroni  Oapelli,  a  citlzsn  of  Florence^  to  paint  the 
principal  dupel  of  fiimta  Maria  Msggiore,  with  aubjects  from  the  life 
of  the  Virgin,  and  of  Bant^  Antonio  Abate.  He  executed  some  frescoes 
in  the  monastery  of  (Ban  Miniato,  near  Florence,  whioh  still  remain : 
others  in  the  monastery  of  San  Bernardo,  at  Arecso ;  and  othem  in 
distempsK^  in  the  monastsry  of  Konte  Oliveto  near  Florence.  He 
egceoutsd  also  six  of  the  series  of  fresooes  illustrating  the  life  of  San 
Banieri,  hi  the  Oampo  Santo  at  Pisa,  which  Vasari  reckons  among  his 
best  works;  scarcely  anythins  of  them  now  remains,  but  there  are 
prints  ef  them  in  Laainio's  *  Pittura  a  Fresoo  del  Oimpo  Santo  di  Pisa.' 
The  principal  works  of  Spinello  sre  not  mentioned  by  Vasari ;  they  are 
m  the  town-hall  of  Siena,  and  ace  flrom  the  life  of  Pope  Alexander  IIL 
Bumohr  desoribes  them  in  his  *  Italian  Researches.'  Aretino  was 
still  painting  them  in  1408,  whioh  probably  was  the  year  of  his  death. 
Vasari  says  he  died  about  1400,  sged  92 ;  on  the  other  hand,  some 
recent  inquirSrs  think  he  could  not  have  been  bom  before  about 
1880.  Aretino  excelled  in  expression,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  Vasari, 
was  a  better  painter  than  Giotto,  and  equal  to  hfan  in  design.  (Vasari, 
Vkede^PiUori,  Ac.,  and  the  Notes  to  Schom's  German  translation: 
Bumohr,  ItoUeniteke  FonekHnffei^) 

ABFB,  the  name  of  two  very  distinguished  Spanish  sflversmithsu 
snd  the  designars  and  oonstmctors  of  seveml  of  the  most  costly  taber- 
nadea  whidi  do  or  did  adorn  the  cathedrals  of  Spain. 

Hemrique  do  Afft,  the  elder,  and  the  grandfather  of  the  other,  Juan 
de  Aifi,  mads,  between  1606  and  1624,  the  silver  tabernacles  of  the 
eatiudrals  of  Leon,  Cordova,  and  Toledo.  The  but,  which  is  a  gothic 
design,  and  hssagona],  is  ornamented  with  260  small  statues,  besides 
basrveliefr  sod  other  embellishments ;  it  weighs  rather  more  than  5292 
ounces.    It  was  gilded  by  Francisco  Merino  in  1609. 

/tfoii  d€  Arft  y  ViUafwne,  the  grandson,  was  bom  at  Leon  hi  1585 : 
his  father  Antonio,  likewiae  a  silversmith  of  ability,  was  his  instructor. 
He  is  the  artist  of  thsee  of  the  finest  tabernacles  in  Spain— those  of 
Avils,  Seville,  and  Osmas.  That  of  Seville  is  the  largest  and  most 
oostly  in  Spain  j  it  is  12  fiMi  high,  and  its  whole  weight  in  1668  was 
rather  mors  than  1T,897  ounces.  It  was  completed  in  1587,  and  Arfe 
himself  published  an  account  of  it  He  made  also  tabernacles  for 
the  sathedrals  of  Buigos  and  Valladolid,  and  one  for  the  church  of 
St.  Ifartm  at  Madrid.  Arfe  was  much  employed  by  Philip  IL  and 
Philip  IIL  $  the  former  appointed  him  assayer  of  the  Mint  of  Segovia. 
About  1690  he  made  the  tabernacle  of  Osmas,  in  which  he  was  assisted 
by  his  son-in-Uw  Lesmes  Femandes  del  Moral.  He  also  wrote  two 
works  eonneoted  with  lAie  theory  of  his  profession—'  Qailatador  de 
Oro,  Plata,  y  Piedias,'  Valladc^d,  1672;  tod  '  Varia  Oommensuracion 
para  la  Bscultura  y  ArquitecturS,'  Seville,  1685.  The  date  of  his  death 
is  not  known. 

(Pons,  Viage  d$  Btj^aHa,  4ks.;  Cean  Bermudes,  Diccumarh  Hisio- 
riWf  &C.) 

ABOAND,  AIME,  was  the  inventor  of  the  kmd  of  kmp  which 
commonly  bean  his  name,  although  for  some  time  he  was  partially 
deprived  of  the  credit  due  to  him  by  the  substitution  of  another.  He 
was  a  native  of  Geneva,  but  is  said  to  have  been  in  England  when, 
about  the  year  1782,  he  produced  the  first  lamp  on  his  improved 
principle,  the  main  fbature  of  which  is  that  the  wick,  and  consequently 
tiie  flame  also,  is  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  cylinder,  and  that  a  current 
of  air  is  allowed  to  pass  up  the  centro  of  the  cylinder,  so  as  to  admit 
a  free  supply  of  oxygen  to  the  Interior  as  well  as  the  exterior  of  the 
flame.  This  arrangement  obviates  the  difficulties  attending  the  pro- 
duction of  a  large  flame  either  by  the  use  of  a  single  large  wiok  or  a 
series  of  small  ones  arranged  In  a  straight  line,  neither  of  whioh  will 
produce  equally  perfisct  combustion  or  equal  brilliancy  of  light;  and 
also,  by  occasioning  the  complete  eombustion  of  the  oil  by  which  the 
flame  is  M,  it  prevents  the  emission  of  smoke.  Fh>m  a  paper  on  the 
Argand  lamp  in  the  'Penny  Magazine,'  it  appears  that  the  lamp  did 
not  satisfy  the  expectations  of  its  ingenious  inventor  until  the  acci- 
dental discovery,  by  his  younger  brother,  of  the  glass  chimney,  which, 
by  confining  the  air  immediatelv  surrounding  the  burner,  occasions  an 
upward  current  outside  as  weU  as  inside  the  cylindrical  flame,  and 
thereby  causes  the  flame  to  rise  high  above  the  wick,  and  to  yield  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  lyht     Shortly  after  Argand  contrived  his 
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lamp,  his  inrentioii  sppean  to  have  baoome  known  to  Ambroise 
BooaTenture  JjKng^,  of  Paris,  diafcillar  to  the  king,  who  olaimed  the 
perfaoting  of  the  diflcorery  by  the  lue  of  ^e  glait  t&mney  for  iume^, 
and  obtained  a  Terr  fitvooraUe  report  npon  the  improved  lamp  from 
the  Academy  of  Sdenoei,  in  which  he  was  stated  to  be  the  inventor. 
Hearing  thiB»  Axgand  went  to  Paris  to  oontest  his  olaim ;  bttt  after 
mooh  contention,  finding  his  opponent  very  determined  in  his  preten- 
sions, he  consented  to  share  the  profits  of  the  invention  with  him,  and, 
aooordingly,  on  the  5th  of  January,  1787,  letters  patent  were  nanted 
to  Aigand  and  Langd,  giving  them  the  exclusive  right  to  muce  and 
sell  the  new  lamps  in  France  for  fifteen  years.  The  statement  made 
on  obtaining  this  joint  patent  gave  the  credit  of  the  invention  to  Argand, 
stating  that  he  communicated  his  first  trials  to  the  chemist  Maoquer 
in  August,  1788,  and  that  he  subsequently  perfected  the  lamp  by  the 
addition  of  the  glass  chimney  while  in  England.  The  superiority  of 
the  new  lamps  soon  brought  tiiem  into  such  general  use,  that  in  1789 
the  tinmen  of  Paris  endeavoured  to  overthrow  the  patent,  and  for 
this  purpose  published  an  abusive  memoir,  in  which  it  was  contended 
that  as  Argand  and  Lang4  had  so  long  disputed  the  credit  of  the 
invention,  it  could  not  belong  to  either  of  them ;  a  oourse  of  reasoning 
which  led  Argand,  in  a  printed  reply,  to  allude  to  the  long-pending 
dispute  between  Newton  and  Leibnita  respecting  the  diSflmrential 
calctilus,  in  which  case  he  pleads  that  no  sudi  condusion  was  drawn. 
Argand  was  however  soon  deprived  of  advantage  from  his  patent  by 
the  abolition  of  all  exclusive  privileges  which  took  place  during  the 
Revolution,  and  he  also  lost  for  a  time  the  honour  of  his  invention,  the 
lamps  being  called  after  a  person  of  the  name  of  Quinqnet,  who  intro- 
duced some  modifications  of  form.  Argand  retired  to  ESngland,  where 
chagrin  so  preyed  upon  him  that  he  at  length  returned  to  his  native 
country  with  broken  health,  and  died  there  on  the  24th  of  October, 
1803.  In  the  brief  memoir  in  the  *.  Biographic  Universelle/  Aigand 
IS  styled  a  physician  and  chemist^  and  is  said  to  have  invented  some 
useinol  processes  for  the  improvement  of  wines^  It  is  also  related  there 
that  he  became  melancholy  and  visionary  towards  the  dose  of  his  life, 
devoting  himself  to  the  occult  sciences,  and  seeking  to  obtain  from  the 
bones  and  dust  of  the  sepnlchre  the  means  of  prolonging  life.  X^iogra' 
phie  UmveraeUe,  StippUment,  vol  L;  Penny  Magaeine,  iiu  120.) 

ARGBNS,  JEAN-BAPTISTB  DE  BOYER,  MARQUIS  D',  was 
bom  at  Aix  in  Provence,  on  the  24th  of  June,  1704.  Uis  fiither  was 
procureur-g^n^ral  to  the  parliament  of  Ait,  The  parents  of  D'Aigens 
wished  him  to  follow  the  profession  of  the  law,  but  he  reftiaed,  and 
entered  the  army  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  After  varions  adventures  he 
for  a  time  quitted  the  military  profession ;  but  resuming  it  in  1788, 
was  at  the  siege  of  Kehl  in  1784,  and  was  slightly  wounded ;  but  some 
time  after  at  the  siege  of  Fhilipsbuxg  on  the  iUiine,  he  was  so  seriously 
disabled  by  a  fall  from  a  horse  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  service. 
Disinherited  by  his  father,  he  went  to  Holland,  and  gained  his  liveli- 
hood by  his  pen.  Here  he  wrote  his  *  Lettres  Juives,*  snd  his  *  Lettres 
ChinoiMS,'  and  the  *  Lettres  Gabalistiquee.'  In  December,  1741,  he 
arrived  at  Berlin,  with  a  recommendation  to  Frederick  II.,  king  of 
Prussia,  whose  offen  induced  him  to  fix  his  abode  in  the  Prussian 
capital  Frederick  made  him  chamberlain,  and  oo-direotor  of  the 
academy,  and  gave  him  a  salary  of  six  thousand  Hvzes.  I/Aigens 
soon  became  one  of  the  most  intimate  of  Frederick's  assooiatee ;  his 
conversation  was  remarkable  for  a  certain  bonhUmimie  and  vivacity 
which  rendered  it  very  agreeable.  But  Fred^ok  was  fond  of  playing 
him  practical  jokes,  and  he  used  to  rally  D'Aigens  moat  unmerci- 
fully on  the  hypochondriac  humoun  to  which  he  gave  way.  At  the 
age  of  nearly  sixty  D*Aigens  married  an  actress  named  Mademoiselle 
Cochois,  without  Frederick's  knowledge,  a  step  which  the  king  never 
entirely  forgave.  Though  he  had  agroed  with  the  king,  on  entering 
his  service,  that  he  should  be  at  libexiy  to  retire  at  a  certain  age,  and 
he  had  passed  the  stipulated  period,  still  he  ootdd  not  venture  to 
apply  for  his  dismissal,  but  solicited  leave  of  absence,  and  with  great 
difficulty  obtained  it,  for  six  months  (1769).  Towards  the  end  of  the 
appointed  time  he  was  returning,  when  he  was  taken  very  ill  at  Bourg 
en  Bresse.  His  wife  was  so  occupied  in  attendance  upon  him«  that 
she  forgot  to  write  to  Frederick  to  explain  the  cause  of  his  prolonged 
absence,  and  Frederidc,  concluding  that  the  marquis  had  given  him 
the  slip,  struck  out  his  name  from  the  pension  list.  lyArgens,  irri- 
tated at  this  return  for  his  long  services,  went  back  immediately  to 
Provenc^  and  lived  about  two  yean  at  Eguilles  on  a  small  estate 
which  his  brother,  the  President  of  Eguilles,  had  given  him,  although 
he  had  been  disinherited  by  his  father.  D'Aigens  died  at  Toulon 
January  11, 1771,  of  indigestion.  When  fVederidc  heard  of  his  death, 
he  ordered  a^  marble  monument  to  be  erected  to  his  memoiy  at 
Kguilles.  It  is  said  that  D'Aigens  asked  for  the  sacrament  in  his  last 
sickness ;  that  he  often  read  the  Gospel,  and  was  admitted  as  a  peni- 
tent by  a  certain  brotherhood.    He  left  an  adopted  daughter 

D'Aigens  was  master  of  several  languages,  had  some  knowledge  of 
chemistry  and  anatomy,  snd  pahited  pretty  weli  His  works  are  veiy 
nnmerons,  and  are  enumerated  by  Quirard  in  'La France  Litt^raire.' 
His ' Memoirs '  and  'Letters'  contain  notices  of  the  lives,  ants,  and 
peculiarities  of  numerous  writen  that  can  only  be  found  elsewhere  by 
oonsultiDg  a  variety  of  authors. 

(Abridged  from  the  Biographical  JHetionary  of  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Ue^vl  Knowledge,) 

ARQE'KSOLA,  BARTOLOMfi  LEONARDO  DE,  was  a  native  of 


Baxbasfaro  in  Angon,  and  descended  from  a  noUe  fiunily,  originally 
firom  Ravenna  in  Italy.  He  was  bom  in  16M.  He  stiMlied  at  the 
university  of  Hnssoa,  uid  entered  the  eodesisstieal  profession.  Through 
the  inflnenoe  of  his  brother  he  was  made  a  ohaplain  to  the  Princeei 
Maria  of  Austria,  and  rector  of  YiUahermoaa.  He  followed  his  brothv 
to  Naples,  and  remained  in  Italy  three  yean  after  his  death.  In  1616 
he  returned  to  Spain,  and  waa  made  a  canon  of  Zaragoaa^  in  whidi 
town  he  died,  aoooiding  to  some  authorities  in  1638,  and  aooording  to 
others  in  1681. 

Argensola  left  behind  him  a  oontinuatiott  of  the '  Annals  of  Angon,' 
by  Zurita,  a '  History  of  the  Conquest  of  the  Molucca  Islands,*  some 
letters,  satires,  and  other  poetical  effusions.  The  continuation  of  the 
histoij  of  Zurita,  in  point  of  style  exoeeda  the  original,  and  the  eventi 
are  ruiated  with  no  less  acouraqy  than  freedom.  As  poets,  himself  and 
his  brother  are  among  the  first  that  Spain  has  produced.  Their  poekrj 
IS  marked  by  rfwffnli'  correctness  of  taste,  on  which  account  they  have 
been  styled  the  Horaces  of  Spain. 

ARQE'NSOLA,  LUPERGIO  LEONARDO  DE,  brothar  of  Bs^ 
tolom^  was  bom  in  1565,  and  b^gan  his  studies  at  the  university  of 
HuesdL  He  afterwards  went  to  Zangon,  when  he  studied  Qnek, 
history,  and  rhetoric.  Before  he  had  attained  his  twenty-fifth  year  be 
went  to  Madrid,  where  he  became  secretaiy  to  the  Princeas  Maria  of 
Austria.  The  archduke  Albeit  of  Austria  made  him  his  chamberlsin, 
and  Philip  IIL  appointed  him  historiographer  of  Angon.  The  count 
of  Lemca  having  been  appointed  viceroy  of  Naples,  took  Argeniola 
with  him,  and  made  him  his  seoretanr  of  state,  and  also  aecretery  for 
war.  In  1618  he  died  at  Naples.  lie  left  behind  him  three  teagediee, 
some  poems,  and  other  works. 

AROTLL,  CAMPBELLS,  LORDS  OF.  This  fiunily  tnoea  its  lineage 
to  an  individual  of  their  name  who  in  the  12th  centurv  married  the 
daughter  of  a  Gaelic  chieftain,  and  got  with  her  the  lordship  of  Lochow 
in  the  shire  of  AigylL  From  that  period  the  heads  of  the  family  and 
many  of  its  members  have  taken  an  active  part  in  public  aSBura,  The 
more  distinguished  of  them,  however,  an  the  following : — 

Archisau)  Campbble^  eighth  Earl  of  Axgyll,  waa  bom  in  the 
year  1598,  and  from  his  earliest  yean  was  noted  for  his  piety  and 
devotion.  In  1628,  when  bearing  the  title  of  Lord  Lorn,  his  father 
Arohibald,  the  seventh  earl,  having  left  the  kingdom,  be  resigned  into 
the  king^B  hands  his  father's  hereditary  office  of  lord  justiciar,  or,  as 
it  came  to  be  styled,  justice-general  of  Scotland. 

In  1688,  the  Earl  of  Axgyll  haviog  declared  himself  a  convert  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith,  was  obliged  to  make  over  his  estates  to  his  son, 
reserving  only  a  suitfkble  maintenance  to  himself;  and  the  following 
year  Lord  Lorn  waa  ^pointed  by  the  king  one  of  the  extraordinaiy 
lords  of  session.  In  the  month  of  April,  1638,  when  the  national  cove- 
nant was  framed  and  sworn  to  by^  nearly  the  enttro  population  of 
Scotland,  he  was  called  up  with  o^en  to  London  to  give  advice  to 
the  king  under  the  existing  circumstances  of  the  kingdom ;  when  Lorn 
alone  spoke  freely  and  honestly,  and  recommended  the  utter  abolition 
of  those  innovations  which  his  majesty  had  made  on  the  oonstitation 
of  the  SMttieh  church.  He  returned  to  Scotland  on  the  20th  of  May ; 
and  on  his  father's  death,  the  ssme  year,  succeeded  to  all  his  hooooii 
and  possessione.  He  attended  the  meeting  of  the  general  assembly  at 
Glasgow  that  year,  and  then  openly  joined  the  churoh  against  the 
court.  It  was  at  this  assembly  that  the  oppressive  polity  of  two 
reigns  was  subverted,  episoopaoy  abolished,  and  presbyterianism  estab- 
lished. To  repress  the  rising  of  the  McDonalds  and  the  Earl  of  Antrim 
in  aid  of  the  invasion  of  Scotland  by  the  royalists^  which  afterwardi 
followed,  Aigyll  proceeded  to  his  own  country,  where  he  raised  a  force 
of  900  of  his  vassals,  part  of  which  he  stationed  in  Kintyre,  part  in 
Lorn,  and  with  the  remainder  he  passed  over  to  Arcan,  which  he 
aecux^  by  seizing  upon  the  castle'  of  Brodick.  He  subaequenUy 
traversed  with  a  force  of  about  5000  men  and  a  small  train  of  aztiUexy, 
the  districts  of  Badenooh,  Athol,  and  Mar,  levying  the  taxes  imposed 
by  the  estates  of  Scotland,  and  enforcing  aubmiMion  to  their  anthority. 

When  the  king  came  to  Scotland  in  1641,  with  a  view  to  the  aet&e- 
ment  of  the  kingdom,  Argyll  was  qualified  by  his  learning  and  talents, 
no  less  than  by  hia  services,  for  the  post  of  lord-chancellor,  then  vacant^ 
but  the  king  was  afiraid  to  aggrandiee  one  already  so  powerful,  and  the 
place  was  bestowed  on  Lord  Loudoun.  Axgyll  however  waa  created  a 
marquis,  by  the  title  of  Marquis  of  ArgylL  In  the  disturbances  and 
civil  war  which  soon  afterwards  followed,  Argyll  in  1644  took  part 
against  the  king,  and  commanded  the  anny  sent  sgainst  Montroee, 
whom  he  proclaimed  a  traitor,  and  offered  a  reward  of  20,000^  for 
his  head.  Montrose,  whose  forces  were  inferior,  retreated  northwarde, 
and  Argyll  showed  no  disposition  to  risk  an  action  until,  having  beea 
joined  1^  additional  troops  under  the  Earl  of  Lothiui,  he  attacked 
Montrose  near  Castle  l^jyi^  in  Aberdeenshire,  but  was  defeated,  left , 
the  army,  and  returned  to  Edinburgh.  He  however  resumed  the 
command  shortly  afterwards^  and  on  February  2nd,  1645,  was  again 
routed,  fled,  and  oarried  the  intelligence  of  his  own  defeat  to  the  par- 
liament at  Bdinbuigh.  They  expressed  their  dissatisfaction  so  loudly 
that  Aigyll  resigned  the  commission  which  he  held  from  the  Esti^tM 
as  general  of  the  army;  and  in  February,  1646,  waa  sent  over  to  Ire- 
land to  bring  home  the  Scotch  troopa  which  had  been  directed  thither 
to  ^assist  in  repressing  the  turbulence  of  the  Catholics.  He  returned  in 
May  following;  and  in  the  month  of  July  in  the  same  year,  when  the 
king  had  sumndered  himself  to  the  Soottish  army,  Aigyll  went  to 
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Newcastle  to  pay  bis  napeots  to  him,  and  he  was  afterwards  employed 
in  the  oonferenoe  with  the  parliament  of  England  on  the  artioleB  pre- 
sented by  the  Estates  to  the  king.  He  took  also  a  leading  part  in  the 
installation  of  Charles  IL,  on  whose  head  he  placed  tiie  crown  at  Soone 
on  Jannaiy  1, 1651.  He  submitted  howoTer  to  the  subsequent  usurpa- 
tion of  Cromwell,  and  under  Richard  sat  in  parliament  for  the  county 
of  'Aberdeen.  For  these  compliances  he  was  at  the  Restoration  indicted 
for  high  treason,  and,  being  convicted,  he  was  beheaded  on  Monday, 
May  27, 1661. 

Abchibald  Ca^ifbxli^  ninth  Earl  of  Argyll,  was  the  eldest 
son  of  the  marquis.  During  his  fiither^s  &e  he  had  served  in 
the  army  with  the  king's  friends ;  Cromwell  had  exempted  him  from 
his  act  of  grace,  and  Monk  required  him  to  give  sureties  for  his  peace- 
able conduct  His  father  had  not  been  attainted,  and  he  was  restored 
to  the  estate  and  title  of  Earl  of  Argyll  in  1663.  He  shared  also 
lai^gely  in  tho  profits  and  preferments  which  followed  on  the  king's 
restoration.  He  was  also  appointed  one  of  the  lords  of  council,  but 
took  no  prominent  part  in  public  afiairs  until  1681,  when  he  gave 
much  offence  to  the  covenanters  by  voting  in  the  council  for  the  execu- 
tion of  Donald  Cargill,  one  of  their  most  valued  preachers.  In  the 
same  year  the  Duke  of  York  arrived  in  Scotland,  shortly  after  which 
the  Test  Act  was  introduced  to  the  parliament  of  Scotland,  and 
though  Argyll  opposed  it  strenuously,  it  was  carried  and  passed  in 
one  day — August  81st,  the  time  for  taking  it  being  limited  to 
January  1st,  1682.  All  the  privy  councillors  took  it  in  September 
except  Aigyll,  who  waited  on  the  Duke  of  York  to  explain  his  scruples, 
and  represented  that  the  limited  time  had  not  nearly  expired.  On 
November  3  however  he  took.it  with  the  reservation  of  *  as  fiur  as  con- 
sistent with  the  Protestant  faith,'  and  thereupon  resumed  his  seat  as 
a  piivy  councillor.  On  November  8  he  was  indicted  for  treason 
and  leasing-making,  toied,  and  condemned  to  death  on  December  12. 
He  made  Tub  escape  from  confinement  however  in  the  train  of  his 
step-daughter.  Lady  Sophia  Lindsay,  disguised  as  her  page,  and 
escaped  to  Holland.  He  afterwards  returned,  in  Aprils  1685,  and,  at 
the  head  of  a  considerable  force,  made  a  descent  into  Argyleshire ;  but 
being  made  prisoner,  he  was  executed,  on  the  30th  of  June,  on  a 
single  day's  notice,  on  his  former  sentence.  His  own  son  had  offered 
to  serve  in  the  royal  army  against  hvn  father,  when  he  invaded  Scot- 
land previous  to  his  execution.  This  son  was  Archibald,  tenth  Earl 
of  Aigyll,  so  adcnowledged  by  parliament  before  the  reversal  of  his 
father's  attainder.  He  uso  sat  in  the  Convention  of  1689  as  such ; 
and  was  one  of  the  comminiohers  deputed  by  the  estates  to  offer  the 
crown  of  Scotland  to  the  Firince  of  Orange,  and  to  tender  the  corona- 
tion oath.  The  next  year  he  was  made  a  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  in 
1694  an  extraordinary  lord  of  session.  In  1696  he  was  appointed 
colonel  of  the  Scots  Horse  Guards;  and  afterwards  raised  a  r^ment 
of  his  own  dan,  which  greatly  distmgmshed  itself  in  Flanders.  On 
the  28rd  June,  1701,  he  was  created  Duke  of  Argyll;  and  died  in 
September,  1708. 

John  Cakpbill,  second  Duke  of  Argyll,  was  bom  October  10th, 
1678,  and  succeeded  his  father  in  1703,  was  sworn  of  tho  king's 
privy  council,  appointed  captain  of  the  Scots  Horse  Quards,  and, 
though  scarce  twenty-fivo  years  old,  raised  to'the  seat  occupied  by  his 
fiither  as  an  extraordinary  lord  of  session.  This  last  place  however 
he  not  long  afterwards  resigned  in  favour  of  his  brother,  Archibald 
Campbell,  then  lord  high  treasurer  of  Scotland,  who,  in  the  end  of 
1706,  was  created  Yisoount  and  Earl  of  Hay,  for  his  services  in  further- 
ing the  Union  with  England.  For  the  like  services  Argyll  had,  in 
1705,  been  created  an  English  peer,  by  the  titles  of  Baron  Chatham 
snd  Earl  of  Greenwich.  His  grace  after  this  served  four  campaigns 
under  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  in  Flanders,  where  he  rose  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-general,  and  honourably  distinguished  himself  in 
the  battles  of  Ramillies,  Oudenard,  and  Malplaque^  and  at  the  sieges 
of  Ostend,  Meenen,  Lisle,  Ghent,  and  Toumay.  On  the  change  of 
ministry  in  1710  be  joined  the  court»  and  was  appointed  ambassador 
and  generalissimo  in  Spain ;  and  on  the  same  occasion  his  brother, 
the  Earl  of  Ila^,  was  made  lord  justice-general  of  Scotland  for  life. 
On  his  retom  nom  Spain,  where  he  effected  very  little,  he  changed 
his  political  party  again,  and  was  in  consequence  deprived  of  his 
government  odfices.  When  the  Hanover  family  attained  the  throne, 
he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  king's  forces  in  Scot- 
land ;  and  in  repressing  the  rebellion  of  1715  behj&ved  with  great 
energy  and  decision,  defeatmg  the  Earl  of  Mar,  at  Dumbhme  on  Novem- 
ber 18th  of  that  year.  On  the  13th  April,  1719,  he  was  advanced  to 
the  dignity  of  Duke  of  Greenwich.  After  several  changes  in  the 
political  world  he  retired  in  a  great  degree  from  public  life,  though 
after  the  afEsir  of  the  Porteous  mob  he  earnestly  advocated  the  cause 
of  the  city  of  Edinbuigh,  which  it  was  proposed  by  the  ministiy  to 
pmush  severely.  He  died  on  September  3rd,  1743,  when,  leaving  no 
male  iasue^  his  English  titles  of  Duke  and  Earl  of  Greenwich  and 
Baron  €3iatham  betMune  extinct  His  other  titles  passed  to  his  brother 
slready  notioed,  Archibald,  Earl  of  Hay,  and  third  Duke  of  Argyll. 
By  tiiese  two  brothers,  as  has  been  well  remarked,  the  views  of  a 
certain  ptoty  ^  Scotland  at  the  Union  to  perpetuate  their  authority 
over  their  countrymen  were  actually  realised,  the  whole  kingdom 
having  become  sn^eot  to  them  through  the  servility  of  the  few  mem- 
bers which  Sooiland  long  returned  to  parliament.  The  latter,  indeed, 
bad  the  affidrs  of  Scotland  so  entirely  at  his  disposal,  that  he  obtained  , 
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the  appellation  of  King  of  Scotland.  He  died  on  the  15th  April,  1761, 
and,  leaving  no  issue,  his  own  immediate  honours  became  extinct,, 
while  those  of  his  family  descended  to  his  cousin. 

*  Geobge  John  DouaLAS  Campbell^  eighth  Duke  of  Argyll,  was 
bom  in  1823.  He  was  the  second  son  of  John  Douglas  Edward 
Heniy,  the  seventh  duke,  who  succeeded  his  brother  in  1839,  and  the 
elder  brother  of  the  present  duke  died  young.  Early  in  life,  as  Marquis 
of  Lome,  he  took  a  decided  part  in  the  controversies  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Scotland  relating  to  patronage,  and  was  looked  upon  by 
Dr.  Chalmers  as  an  important  and  valuable  adherent.  On  January  15, 
1842,  he  published  *  A  Letter  to  the  Peers,  from  a  Peer*s  Son,  on  tho 
duty  and  necessity  of  immediate  Legislative  Interposition  in  behalf 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  as  determined  by  Considerations  of  Con- 
stitutional Law.'  This  pamphlet  is  an  historical  view  of  the  church, 
particularly  in  reference  to  lay  patronage ;  in  it  he  strongly  condenms 
the  Earl  of  Aberdeen's  proposed  measure  for  "removing  doubts*' 'on 
the  subject,  and  recommends  the  abolition  of  lay  patronage  by  legisla- 
tive acts.  But  though  thus  decided  in  his  opinion,  he  was  by  no  means 
disposed  to  accompany  Dr.  Chalmers  in  his  separation  from  the  church. 
Accordingly,  after  it  had  taken  place,  in  the  same  year  (1842),  he  pub- 
lished '  A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D.,  on  the  present 
Position  of  Church  AjBEurs  in  Scotland,  and  the  Causes  which  have  led  to 
it.  By  the  Marquis  of  Lome.'  In  this  pamphlet  he  continues  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  anti-patronage  principle,  but  declines  to  designate  **  the 
absolutely  arbitrary  location  of  ministers"  by  the  term  'intrusion,'  as 
being  unndr :  he  aJso  contends  for  the  right  of  the  church  to  legislate 
for  itself,  but  condemns  the  Free  Church  movement,  which  had  just 
taken  place  at  the  General  Assembly.  Dr.  Chalmers  had  said  **  lay 
patronage  and  the  integrity  of  the  spiritual  independence  of  the  church 
had  been  proved  to  be—tike  oil  and  waters-immiscible."  From  this 
extreme  view  he  dissents,  and  declines  to  leave  the  church.  In  1848 
he  published  *  An  Essay  on  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Scotland  since 
the  Reformation ;'  a  careful  and  clever  expansion  of  his  first  pamphlet. 

In  1847  the  Marquis  of  Lome  succeeded  his  father  in  the  dukedom, 
as  alM>  in  the  sherifidom  of  Argyleshire,  and  as  master  of  the  queen  s 
household  in  Scotland,  both  hereditary  offices.  After  taking  his  seat 
in  the  House  of  Peers,  he  frequently  took  part  in  the  debates,  and 
distinguished  himself  as  an  effective  speaker.  On  the  accession  of 
Lord  Aberdeen  to  office  in  1852,  he  was  appointed  Lord  Privy  Seal. 
On  the  breaking-up  of  that  ministry  in  Februaiy  1855,  by  the  seces- 
sion of  Lord  John  Eussell,  and  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Roebuck's 
Committee,  in  consequence  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  ministers  for 
their  conduct  of  the  war  against  Russia,  the  duke  retained  his  office 
imder  the  prime-ministry  of  Lord  Palmerston,  which  he  continued  to 
hold  till  November  1855,  when  he  exchanged  it  for  that  of  Postmaster- 
General,  but  in  1859  Tcsumed  his  former  office. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll  married  in  1844  Elisabeth  Georgiana,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  by  whom  he  has  issue.  His 
grace  has  always  shown  a  marked  attention  to  literanr  and  scientific 
pursuits.  He  usually  attends  and  takes  a  part  in  the  ousineBs  at  the 
meetings  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
of  which  he  was  president  in  1855,  when  it  met  at  Glasgow ;  and  he 
was  elected  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  in  1851,  and 
Rector  of  the  University  of  Glasgow  in  1854.  The  present  duke  has 
maintained  and  added  to  the  improvements  in  planting  and  agriculture, 
which  were  largely  carried  on  in  Axgylesmre  by  his  uncle,  Duke 
WiUiam,  who  died  in  1839. 

ARI  or  ARA  or  ARE  HIN  FRODI,  or  the  Learned,  the  earliest 
historian  of  Iceland  whose  writings  have  come  down  to  us,  was  bom  in 
Iceland  in  the  year  1068.  In  the  time  of  Gissur,  the  second  bishop  of 
Iceland^  Ari  took  priest^s  orders,  and  afterwards  married  and  had  a 
family.  He  died  on  the  9th  of  November,  in  the  year  1148,  at  the  age 
of  80  years.  Only  some  of  the  writings  of  Ari  are  preserved.  The 
'  Landnamabok '  and  the  '  Islendinga-Bok,'  which  are  still  extant^  are 
sufficient  to  attest  the  value  of  the  labours  of  ArL  The  'Landnama- 
bok '  is  a  history  of  the  colonisation  of  Iceland.  It  was  commenced 
by  Ari,  continued  by  Kolskeg,  Brand,  Styrmir  bin  Frodi,  and  Sturlo' 
Thordsson,  and  completed  by  Haco  Erlendisson.  The  'Islendinga- 
Bok'  or  'Book  of  the  Icelanders'  is  a  small  treatise  of  ten  chapters 
and  a  preface  only,  in  which  Ari  speaks  of  the  first  occupation  of 
Iceland,  the  names  of  the  earliest  colonists,  the  laws  they  established, 
their  expeditions  to  Greenland,  the  first  introduction  of  Christianity 
into  IceUnd,  and  the  names  of  the  earliest  bishops.  (Abridged  from 
the  Biographical  Dictionary  of  the  Society  for  the  DiJ/mion  qf  Utefid 
Knowledge.) 

.  ARIALdUS  was  a  deacon  of  the  church  of  Milan,  said  to  have  been 
of  the  family  of  AlciatL  He  nuide  himself  conspicuous  in  the  schism 
concerning  discipline  which  broke  out  in  that  church  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  lltib  century.  It  was  the  practice  in  the  province  of  Lombardy, 
which  was  spiritually  subject  to  the  Archbishop  of  Milan,  to  grant 
priests*  orders  to  married  men  who  had  married  only  one  wife,  die 
being  a  spinster  and  not  a  widow.  If  a  priest  became  a  widower,  he 
was  not  allowed  to  marry  again,  tmder  pain  of  being  interdicted  the 
exercise  of  his  clerical  functions.  Such  was  likewise  the  practice  of 
the  eastern  church  long  before  its  separation  from  Rome^  and  sudi  it 
has  continued  to  this  day.  In  the  west  oeUbaoy  was  strenuously 
enforced  upon  the  clergy,  but  its  obligation  was  not  universally 
acknowledged  until  t^e  latter  part  of  we  11th  century,  when  tha 
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elemtioD  (B.a  2^d)  to  his  death  (B.a  218)  he  held  the  office  aeyenteeii 
times.  The  leadiog  feature  of  his  policy  was  to  exclude  the  Maoe- 
doniam!  frum  PelopoDnesusi  and  to  gire  vigour  to  the  Greek  nation  by 
unitiug  them  in  one  confederacy  of  well-oiganised  oommonwealtha. 
He  succeeded  to  a  great  extent  in  this  yirtuous,  judicious,  and  truly 
patriotio  design;  but  he  was  constantly  opposed  by  the  Macedonian 
kings,  Antigonus  and  his  son  Demetrius,  and  very  frequently  by  the 
^Stolians,  a  warlike  and  turbulent  people,  who  derived  much  of  their 
wealth  from  plunder,  and  were  ever  opposed  to  peace  and  to  good 
order.  Hence,  though  sometimes  led  to  alliance  with  tbe  Achseans 
by  a  common  jealousy  of  the  power  of  ICaoedon,  they  were  much 
more  frequently  arrayed  against  them ;  and  in  one  of  their  predatory 
LDCursions  into  Peloponnesus  they  were  defeated  by  Aratus  at  Pellene 
with  considerable  slaughter.  By  this  victory  Aratus  acquired  con- 
siderable renown ;  for  the  most  part  however  he  was  unsuccessful  in 
the  open  field,  and  cautious  to  excess  in  his  movements^  although  on 
many  occasions  bold  and  sagacious  in  emergencies.  According  to 
Polybius,  qualities  totally  opposite  were  united  in  him,  and  in  different 
drcumstanoes  he  was  no  longer  the  same  man. 

Shortly  after  the  accession  of  Axgos  to  the  Achssan  league,  war 
broke  ^|^(b.g.  220)  between  the  Lacedemonians  and  Acbeeans;  a 
war  tajintfoh  neither  party  seems  to  have  been  aversei  In  the  first 
campaign  the  Acheans  decUned  giving  battle,  although  four  times  tiie 
number  of  the  LacedsBmoniansL  In  the  following  campaigns  Cleomenes 
was  generally  suoceasfuL  He  defeated  Aratus  at  Mount  Lyceum  in 
Arcadia ;  but  the  Aobssan  general  retrieved  this  mishap  by  gaining 
possession  of  Mantineia  in  his  retreat.  Soon  after,  another  battle  was 
won  by  Cleomenes  under  the  walls  of  Megalopolis,  in  which  Lysiadas 
was  killed ;  and  on  this  occssion  Aratus  was  loudly,  and  it  would 
seem  justly,  censured  for  his  slackness  and  want  of  enterprise.  The 
war  languished  while  Cleomenes  was  occupied  by  tbe  revolution  in 
Sparta;  but  when  that  was  completed,  he  resumed  his  successful 
career.  He  regained  Mantineia,  invaded  Achsea,  and  won  a  great 
victory  at  Dyme;  he  took  Pellene  and  some  other  towns;  Argoe,  PhUus, 
Epidaurus,  TroDzen,  Hermionei,  went  over  to  him;  and  Corinth  passed 
into  his  hands,  with  the  exception  of  the  Acrooorinthus,  which  still 
remained  in  custody  of  the  Achseans.  Aratus  refused  to  accept  the 
office 'of  strategus,  to  which  he  had  been  again  elected,  but  though 
ostensibly  in  a  private  station,  he  continued  to  exercise  his  usual  con- 
trolling  influence.  To  extricate  himself  from  the  difficulties  in  which 
he  was  involved,  he  adopted  the  disgraceful  expedient  of  inviting  back 
the  Macedonians,  whom  he  had  been  at  so  much  pains  to  expel  from 
the  Peloponnesus.  He  advised  the  Achseans  to  make  application  to 
Antigonus  for  assistance.  Antigonus  however  required  that  the  Aero- 
corinthus  riiould  be  placed  in  his  hands  as  the  price  of  his  services. 
This  condition,  though  on  other  grounds  not  to  be  eccepted,  was  agreed 
to  in  oonsequenoe  of  Uie  voluntary  revolt  of  the  CorintUans.  Antigo- 
nus entered  Peloponnesus  unopposed  (B.a  224),  took  several  cities  in 
Arcadia,  and  going  to  ^gium  to  confer  with  the  Achssan  congress, 
was  appointed  comnumder-in-chief  of  the  confederate  army.  In  the 
following  year  he  took  Tegea,  Orchomenus,  and  Mantineia;  but  this 
success  was  counterbalanced  by  the  loss  of  Megalopolis,  which  Cle- 
omenes plundered,  and  almost  destroyed.  In  the  following  year, 
B.C.  222,  Antigonus  defeated  Cleomenes  in  the  decisive  battle  of 
Sellasia,  which  put  an  end  to  the  war.  The  Macedonian  ^fing  entered 
unopposed  into  Sparta,  but  he  contented  himself  with  undoing  the 
changes  which  Cleomenes  had  made.  Cleomenes  fled  to  Egypt,  where 
he  died,  and  Antigonus  died  shortly  after  in  Macedonia,  enjoining 
Philip,  his  nephew  and  successor,  to  regulate  his  policy  in  Oreeco 
strictly  by  the  counsels  of  Aratus. 

Peace  followed  the  battle  of  SeUasia,  and  for  a  time  Peloponnesus 
was  quiet  This  however  was  of  short  duration.  The  character  and 
habits  of  tbe  .^tolian  tribes  were  not  favourable  to  tranquillity.  A 
series  of  gross  provocations  induced  the  Acheans  to  declare  war  against 
these  turbulent  mountaineers.  Aratus  took  an  active  part  in  urging 
this  measure,  and  being  elected  strategus  for  the  ensuing  year,  he 
liastened  his  march  against  the  .iStolians,  who  were  alzvady  engaged 
in  ravaging  Mesana.  He  failed  signally  in  the  conduct  of  this  campaign. 
Great  complaints  were  made  at  the  next  congress;  and  Aratus  himself 
seems  to  have  been  sensible  that  his  conduct  was  open  to  exception, 
since,  in  defending  himself,  he  urged  his  former  services  as  a  plea  for 
passing  lightly  over  his  error,  if  it  should  be  judged  that  any  fault 
had  been  committed  by  him.  The  appeal  was  probably  successful ; 
and  he  continued  to  retain  his  wonted  influence. 

In  the  course  of  this  war,  Philip  II,  the  young  king  of  Macedonia, 
acted  as  general  of  the  Macedonian  and  AchsBan  army.  For  some  time 
he  observed  his  uncle's  dying  commands,  and  regulated  his  own 
conduct  strictly  after  the  counsels  of  Aratus;  but  his  enemies  at 
court  at  length  induced  Philip  to  procure  the  election  of  Eperatus  as 
strategus,  an  avowed  opponent  of  Aratus,  to  the  exclusion  of  Aratus 
hmiself:  The  successfnl  candidate  was  a  person  of  little  estimation, 
and  humble  abiUty,  and  affiurs  went  on  so  illin  his  hands,  that  Philip 
was  forced  to  seek  a  reconciliation  with  Aratus.  the  war  was  then 
prosecuted  with  soceess  both  in  .£tolia  and  Peloponnesus.  All  parties 
however  became  desirous  of  reposa  Peace  was  concluded  b.c  217, 
each  party  retaining  what  they  then  possessed. 

The  extensive  proepeots  of  ambition  opened  to  the  Macedonian  king 
nrought  a  change  m  bis  policy  towards  his  Grecian  allies;  henceforth 


his  desire  was  to  reduce  all  Greece  under  his  power,  and  he  scrupled 
at  few  things  which  promised  to  forward  his  views.  The  counsels  of 
Aratus  became  distasteful  to  him,  and  Aratus  withdrew  entirely  from 
his  court  and  society,  fearing  to  incur  the  odium  of  tbe  crimes  winch 
he  was  constantly  committing.  Still  the  recollection  of  Aratus  checked, 
and  rendered  him  uneasy ;  and  to  rid  himself  of  this  restraint  (if  Flu« 
tarch's  tale  be  true,  and  it  is  oonfirmed  by  Polybius),  he  procured  the 
death  of  his  old  friend  and  guide  by  a  Aow  poison.  Aratus  felt  tho 
blow,  and  knew  the  author ;  but  feeling  that  complaint  was  useless,  he 
endured  it  in  silence,  with  the  single  exception  that  he  once  observed 
to  a  friend  who  was  shocked  at  seeing  him  spit  blood,  **  Such,  Cephalon, 
are  the  rewards  of  the  friendship  of  kings."  (Polyb.  vul  14.)  He  died 
B.a  218.  The  honour  of  being  his  burial-plaoe  was  disputeid  between 
Sicyon  and  ^ginm  in  Achsea,  where  he  died,  and  adjudged  by  the 
Delphian  oracle  to  the  former.  He  was  splendidly  interred  there,  and 
a  monument  erected  to  him.  He  was  honoured  by  the  Sipyonians  as 
the  father,  founder,  and  saviour  of  Uieir  city ;  and  twice  a  year,  on  the 
anniversary  of  his  birth,  and  of  the  restoration  of  liberty  to  the  city, 
a  religious  festival  was  celebrated  in  hia  honour. 

He  wrote  a  history  of  his  own  times,  entitled  'Commentaries' 
(ending  with  tbe  year  B.C.  220),  which  has  not  come  down  to  us.  It 
has  received  high  praise  from  Polybius,  as  containing  "  very  faithful 
and  dear  memorials  of  his  own  times;"  and  from  the  close  of  this 
work  Polybius  diose  to  commence  his  own  history.  Particulars  of  tbe 
life  of  Aratus  wiU  be  found  in  Polybius,  lib.  ii  to  is.  induaive ;  and  iji 
Plutarch,  'Lives  of  Aratus,  and  Cleomenes.' 

In  reference  to  the  dates  in  this  notice,  we  have  followed  Clinton, 
in  his  'Fcuti  Ifelleniei,  from  the  124th  Olymp.  to  the  death  of  Augus- 
tus;'  see  also  Schlosser's  UiuvenMittariidke  Uebenicht  (ii.  \,\ 

ARA'TUS,  the  author  of  an  astronomical  poem  in  Greek,  which 
has  come  down  to  us.  It  is  supposed  that  he  lived  about  the  time  of 
the  first  Punic  war,  and  must  be  placed,  as  to  the  time  of  his  notoriety, 
between  Euclid  and  Apollonius  of  Perga,  with  both  of  whom,  in  the 
most  extended  sense,  he  may  have  been  contemporary.  There  are 
three  anonymous  lives  of  Aratus,  besides  notices  in  Suidas  and  Eudocic 
He  was  bom  in  Oilida,  some  say  at  Tarsus,  others  at  Soli  (afterwardi 
called  Pompeiopolis) ;  his  calling  was  medidne;  and  he  spent  the  latter 
part  of  his  days  at  the  court  of  Antigonus  Gk>natas,  king  of  Macedun, 
son  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes.  It  is  stated  that  he  was  educated  by  a 
Stoic  named  Dionysius  Heradeotes  in  the  principles  of  that  sect. 

By  the  desire  of  Antigonus,  Aratus  turned  the  'Phsenomena'  of 
Eudoxus  into  verse.  It  does  not  appear  whether  he  had  any  remark- 
able astronomical  qualification  for  the  task.  It  is  a  queetion  whether 
he  made  any  original  observations  or  not ;  but  it  is  certain,  from  tbe 
commentary  of  the  celebrated  Hipparchus,  which  is  yet  extant,  that 
he  made  many  alterations :  for  this  commentator  frequently  dtes  the 
prose  of  Eudoxus  and  the  poetry  of  Aratus  together.  The  wo^  of 
the  former  has  not  come  down  to  us;  in  fact,  Aratus  is  the  second 
Greek  writer  on  astronomy  extant,  Autolycus  bdng  the  fijst  We  are 
inclined  to  think  that  Aratus  was  neither  an  obeeryer  nor  a  matbe- 
maticiaa,  and  for  this  reason,  that,  in  "his  description  of  celestial 
phenomena,  he  uses  no  higher  degree  of  precision  than  might  have 
been  attained  by  a  mere  spectator  of  the  heavena. 

The  poem  of  Aratus  is  divided  into  two  parts;  the  'Phsenomena,' 
and  the  '  Prognostics ;'  the  first  contains  732  lines,  tbe  second  417  hnen. 
It  opens  with  a  declaration  of  the  dependence  of  all  things  upon 
Jupiter,  "whose  children  all  men  are,'*  and  who  has  given  the  stars  as 
the  guides  of  agriculture.  This  passage  (rov  yitp  mil  'y4vof  ia/idt^)  is 
remarkable  as  having  been,  at  a  much  later  period,  quoted  by  St.  Paul 
in  his  address  to  an  Athenian  audience  (Acts  of  the  Apostles,  chap.  xrii. 
V.  28),  "  For  in  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being :  as  certain 
also  of  your  own  poets  have  said,  For  we  are  also  his  olspring."  H 
these  words  represent  the  correct  text^  they  remarkably  serve  to  show 
the  notoriety  of  the  poem,  if  it  be  recollected  that  Paul  was  a  country* 
man  of  Aratus;  but  some  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament  (aeo 
Griesbach's  edition)  support  the  reading  k^  i^Ms  {our  own  poets). 

Aratus  then  prociseds  to  lay  down  the  doctrine  of  the  immoveaMIity 
of  the  earth  and  the  motion  of  the  heavens  round  a  fixed  axis,  i^e 
describes  the  names  and  configurationa  of  all  the  constellations  then 
in  use,  their  relative  times  of  rising  and  setting,  the  march  of  the  suu 
through  the  aodiac,  and  the  milky  way,  whii£  ia  described  as  one  of 
the  great  drdea  of  the  heavens.  The  planets  are  simply  mentionf<l 
as  bodies  having  a  motion  of  their  own,  but  no  idea  is  given  of  tbe 
length  of  periods.  .  Qliere  is  nothing  on  the  orbit  of  the  moon,  or  on 
the  unequal  motion  of  the  sun  in  longitude.  There  are  many  nustakes 
as  to  the  placing  of  the  stars ;  for  example,  it  is  said  that  Lyra  ha<« 
none  but  small,  and  Cygnus  none  but  moderate,  stars,  though  theru 
ia  one  of  the  first  magnitude  in  both.  The  book  of  '  Prognostic^ ' 
oonsLBts  of  predictions  of  the  weather  from  observation  of  astxonpmic;(l 
phenomena ;  except  that  the  celebrated  cyde  of  19  years  is  mentionetl 
in  it,  it  adds  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of  the  existing  state  of  astr  >- 
nomy.  There  is  not  a  word  of  astrology  either  in  the  '  Phsenomena' 
or  the '  Prognostics.' 

Aratus  ia  also  said  to  have  written  poems  on  Homer,  on  the  'Hiad,' 
on  osteology,  on  medidne^' a  hymn  to  Pan,  a  funeral  ode  on  his  brothT 
Myris,  and  a  poem  called  'Scythian.'  Movb  than  thirty  epiatlea  of  his 
were  extant  at  the  time  of  his  anonymous  biographer,  whose  aocouut 
of  Aratus  is  printed  by  Petsrius  in  his  '  UranoEigion.' 
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The  number  of  oommentAton  upon  AiBtna  is  very  ^reat  The 
elegance  of  the  vene  caused  his  work  to  be  for  a  long  time  in  circula- 
tion among  the  Greeks.  Petavius  gives  a  list  of  thirty-nx  commentaries 
in  Qreek;  among  tho  authors  of  which  are  Aristarchus,  Qeminus, 
KiatoetheDeSy  and  Hipparohus.  The  last  has  come  down  to  us,  and 
owes  its  origin  to  the  difference  which  Hippcurchus  had  observed 
between  the  descriptions  of  Aratus  and  his  own  observationa. 

A  full  account  as  well  of  Aratus  as  of  his  commentaton  will  be 
found  in  Delambre's  *  Histoire  de  rAstronomie  Anoienne.' 

The  'PiuBnomena'  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Cicero  when  a  vexy 
yonog  man.  Several  fragments  of  this  translation  still  exist,  and  are 
lEiven  by  Qrotius  in  his  edition  of  Aratus.  It  was  also  translated  by 
Qerxnanicus  GsBsar  and  by  Festus  Avienus,  both  of  which  versions  are 
to  be  found  in  the  same  edition,  which  was  published  at  Leyden  in 
1600,  and  contains  also  the  original  Greek  with  notes. 

There  are  numerous  editions  of  Aratus.  J.  JdL  Voss  published  a 
critieal  edition  of  the  Greek  text  of  Aratus,  at  Heidelbergi  1824,  8vo., 
iiud  accompanied  it  with  an  excellent  German  poetical  version. 

ARAUJO  irAZEYE'DO,  ANTO'NIO,  afterwards  CowU  da  Barca, 
was  bom  at  Ponte  de  Ldmay  according  to  Mendo  Trigoso,  on  the  14th 
of  Hay,  1754'  He  belonged  to  a  family  which  was  of  noble  origin, 
but  not  in  good  droumstanoes.  At  the  age  of  eleven  he  was  sent  to 
Oporto,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  his  undo  Brigadier  Antonio 
Luis  Pereira  Pinto,  imder  whose  able  instruction  he  became  a  pro- 
tident  in  the  French,  Italian,  and  English  languages,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  studied  Latin,  and  also,  under  Professor  Lany,  the 
language  and  literature  of  Greece.  He  attended  the  lectures  on 
philosophy  at  Coimbra  for  one  year,  but  without  matriculating. 
Returning  to  Oporto  he  pursued  his  studies  in  histoiy,  mathematics, 
sod  his  favourite  science,  natural  history.  In  1779,  about  the  same 
time  that  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  was  founded  by  the  duke 
de  Lafoens,  at  Lisbon,  Ara\go  assisted  the  Archbishop  of  Braga  in 
founding  at  Ponte  de  Lima  an  '  Economical  Society  of  Friends  of  the 
Public  QoodJ  Araujo  took  an  active  share  in  a  project  to  render  the 
river  Lima  navigable,  and  another  for  the  planting  of  mulberry  trees 
on  a  large  scale,  with  a  view  of  introdudog  the  culture  and  manufaC" 
tureof  silk;  and  his  correspondence  on  these  subjects  with  Correa 
de  Serra  was  the  means  of  introducing  him  to  the  notice  of  the  founders 
of  the  academy,  who  placed  him  early  on  the  list  of  members.  This 
cireumstance  encouraged  Araujo,  who  was  now  beginning  to  think 
seriously  what  course  of  life  he  should  adopt,  to  seek  his  fortune 
in  Lisbon,  where  the  Duke  de  Lafoens,  who  was  delighted  with  his 
talents,  introduced  him  to  the  queen  Donna  Maria^  and  in  1787  he 
was  named  ambassador  of  Portugal  to  the  Hague. 

His  presence  at  his  post  does  not  seem  to  have  been  considered  of 
aigent  necessity,  for  he  spent  two  years  after  his  appointment  at 
Lisbon,  in  tiie  study  of  diplomacy ;  and  when  in  1789  he  left  Portugal, 
Ma  first  visit  was  to  England,  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  arts 
and  manufactures.  "In  England,"  says  his  Portuguese  biographer 
Mendo  Trigoso,  **  nine  months  passed  away  with  the  rapidity  of  nine 
days."  He  spent  every  Sunday  afternoon  alternately  in  the  houses  of 
Sir  Joseph  Bimks  and  Lord  North,  and  improved  his  knowledge  of 
politics  by  listening  to  Pitt,  Fox,  and  Dr.  Price.  He  kept  a  minute 
journal  of  what  he  heard  and  saw,  particularly  of  what  related  to 
manufactures  and  commerce.  From  London  he  went  to  Paris,  where 
the  constituent  aasembly  was  at  that  time  in  the  midst  of  its  momen- 
tous proceedings,  and  became  acquainted  with  Necker  and  Bailly, 
Lavoisier^  and  Fourcroy,  Ddille,  and  Marmontel.  After  this  he 
repaired  to  his  post  at  the  Hague,  which  he  felt  dull  after  London  and 
Paris,  and  he  set  himself  to  collect  a  library,  execute  a  Portuguese 
translation  of  the  odes  of  Horaoe,  and  to  assemble  around  him  a 
aelect  society  of  literary  men,  of  French  emigrants  and  of  his 
countrymen* 

Aiaujo  was  now  summoned  from  literature  to  politics.  The 
Spaniards,  who  under  the  management  of  Godoy  had  rashly  engaged  in 
a  contest  with  ^e  French  republic,  in  which  Portugal  had  assisted 
them,  insisted,  when,  after  the  condusion  of  the  treaty  of  Basel  with 
if'ranoe,  in  1795,  they  declared  war  on  Great  Britain,  that  Portugal 
should  follow  them  in  their  change  of  politics.  To  avoid  the  dangers 
with  which  it  was  menaced,  Portugal  submitted,  and  Araujo  was  sent 
to  Paris  to  negociate  a  peace  with  France.  He  arrived  there  in  the 
summer  of  1797,  and  in  the  month  of  August  he  signed  a  treaty  with 
Charles  Lacroix,  the  foreign  mimster  of  the  French  Directory,  by 
whidi  peace  was  granted  to  Portugal,  on  what  were,  on  the  whole, 
adrantageous  terms.  The  revolution  of  the  18th  Fructidor  put  out 
of  the  way  Barb^Marbois,  who  was  opposed  to  the  negodations,  and 
the  French  legislative  body  ratified  the  treaty  on  the  12th  of  Septem- 
ber ;  but  the  court  of  Lisbon  delayed  its  consent,  the  English  ministry 
having  declared  that  it  would  consider  its  ratification  as  an  act  of 
hostility,  and  an  Enghsh  squadron  having  entered  the  Tagus  and 
taken  possosrion  oiVort  St  Julien.  The  success  of  the  French  at 
length  determlbettMe  Portuguese  to  risk  the  displeasure  of  the 
British  goveriiiHiiJ^ieml  the  ntafieaAlsn  was  signed  on  the  1st  of 
December,  at  Lisbon,  more  than  a  month  previous  to  which  the 
direetoiy,  ia^ign^t  at  the  delay,  had  canosUed  the  treaty,  and  ordered 
Araujo  to  qidt  tibe  territoiy  of  thb  repnblia  He  had  still  however 
renained  withoot  molestation  in  Paris;  and  o^reoeiving  the  rmtifioa- 
tion,  and  with  it  a  laige  sum  In  diamonds,  he  ms  imprudent  enough 


to  idlow  it  to  be  said  in  public  that  the  French  ratification  was  oerteiui 
as  the  director  Barras  and  two  of  his  colleagues  had  agreed  to  okn 
cure  it  for  a  stipulated  sum.  So  many  reports  of  the  same  kind  had 
recenUy  been  in  circulation,  that  the  directors  thought  proper  t^ 
affirm  their  innocence  by  an  act  of  severity ;  and  under  the  pretence 
that  Araujo  had  forfdted  his  diplomatic  character  by  remaining  iu 
Paris  after  being  ordered  to  depart,  he  was  sent  on  the  81st  of  Decem- 
ber, 1797,  to  prison  in  the  temple.  After  remaining  there  some  months 
he  was  set  at  liberty,  and  returned  \mmolested  to  the  Hague.  It 
appears  that  he  had  only  been'ompowered  to  act  by  the  prince  regent 
of  Portugal  and  two  of  his  cabinet,  Seabra  de  Sylva  and  the  Duke  de 
Lafoens,  without  the  consent  or  knowledge  of  the  foreign  mimster 
Pinto ;  and  it  was  proposed  in  the  cabinet  of  Lisbon  to  bring  him  to 
trial  for  illegal  conduct.  The  prince  regent  did  not  venture  openly  to 
avow  that  Araujo  had  acted  by  his  command,  but  he  bestowed  on  him 
a '  commenda,'  or  benefice  conferred  on  knights  of  the  military  orders 
which  much  improved  his  fortune. 

Araujo  now  obtained  permission  to  leave  the  Hague  and  travel  in 
Germany,  where  he  vidted  Hamburg,  Weimar,  Dresden,  Frdburg, 
and  Berlin ;  studied  mineralogy,  botany,  chemistry,  and  the  German 
language;  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  Elopstook,  Wieland,  Gothe, 
Herder,  Schiller,  Kotsebue,  Werner  the  mmeralogist»  Klaproth  the 
chemist,  and  Willdenow.  He  is  mentioned  at  the  time  in  Zaoh's 
*  Astronomical  Correspondence,*  with  admiration  for  his  extensive 
knowledge  of  English,  French,  and  German  literature.  On  his  return 
to  Portugal,  after  more  than  ten  years^  absence,  he  was  entrusted  with 
a  misdon  to  effect  a  peace  with  Bonaparte,  then  first  consul ;  but  on 
arriving  for  that  purpose  at  L'Orient,  on  board  a  Portuguese  frigate, 
he  was  refused  even  permission  to  land.  Bonaparte  had  previously 
declared  that  the  Portuguese  should  pay  with  tears  of  blood  for  the 
insults  they  had^offered  the  French  republic.  When  he  returned  to 
Portugal,  Araujo"  found  that  his  old  antagonist  Pinto  had,  by  the  use 
of  the  same  means  as  himself,  sheer  bribery,  obtained  a  treaty  of 
peace,  but  a  most  disgraceful  one,  from  Spain,  which  was  signed  on 
the  6th  of  June,  1801,  at  Badajoa,  and  was  followed  by  another 
between  France  and  Portugal,  signied  at  Madrid  on  the  29th  of  Septem- 
ber, After  the  peace  of  Amiens,  Araujo  was  named  Portuguese 
minister  at  St.  Petersburg,  from  which  he  was  recalled  in  1803  to  the 
cabinet  of  Lisbon  as  secretaiy  of  state ;  and  on  the  death  of  the  C!ount 
de  Villaverde  in  1806,  he  was  appointed  his  provisional  successor  in 
two  departments  of  the  ministry  which  he  had  held,  so  that  in  fact 
Araujo  Was  at  the  head  of  the  Portuguese  cabinet 

In  this  dtuation  he  occupied  himself  in  promoting  the  internal 
improvements  of  the  country,  in  improving  the  navigation  of  the 
Togos  and  Lima,  patronising  the  introduction  of  the  glass,  paper, 
cotton,  and  wool  manufactures^  and  various  other  measures  of  tha 
same  character,  which,  in  more  peaceful  times,  might  have  attached 
honour  to  his  name.  He  procured  a  decree  for  the  formation  of  a 
collection  of  books,  models  of  machines,  &a,  for  the  royd  chamber 
of  commeroe,  and  became  director  of  the  school  of  engraving,  which 
Bartolozd,  at  his  recommendation,  was  invited  over  from  London  to 
superintend.  He  patronised  Brotero,  the  Portuguese  botanist,  in  the 
publication  of  his  '  Phytographia  Lusitana;'  in  return  for  which 
Brotero  bestowed  on  a  new  genus  of  Plants  the  name  Araujia.  He 
appeared,  in  the  meanwhile,  to  have  totdly  lost  dght  of  the  dangers 
which  impended  over  Portugal  from  the  ambition  of  Spain  and  the 
still  more  dangerous  and  reckless  ambition  of  France.  In  1806, 
Talleyrand  threatened  Lord  Lauderdde,  in  the  negodations  then 
carrying  on,  that  if  peace  was  not  agreed  upon,  the  French  army,  then 
at  Bayonne,  should  immediately  march  for  the  conquest  of  PortngaL 
The  news  had  no  sooner  reached  Mr.  Fox,  who  was  then  on  his  death- 
bed, than  orders  were  dispatched  to  Lord  St  Vincent  to  sail  for  the 
Tagus;  an  English  army  of  10,000  men  intended  for  Sicily  was  countei> 
mandedy  with  the  view  of  changing  its  destination  for  Portugal,  and 
the  English  embassy  at  Lisbon  h^  orders  to  make  offers  to  the  Portu- 
guese government  of  unlimited  pecuniary  ud.  Araujo  insisted  that 
the  apprehendons  of  the  English  government  were  merely  the  effect 
of  a  puiio  terror,  and  podtivdy  rejected  both  its  military  and  pecuni- 
ary assistance,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  compromise  tiie  neutrality 
of  Portugal  Souza,  count  de  Funchal,  the  Portuguese  ambassador  at 
London,  states  that  he  did  not  dare  to  ask  anything  from  the  British 
government  for  fear  of  being  disavowed  by  the  ministry  at  home.  A 
mere  aoddent  led  to  Funohai's  obtaining  permission  from  Cuming  for 
the  Portuguese  to  dose  their  ports  against  the  English  if  it  should 
be  necessary ;  and  this  permisuon,  which  he  at  once  sent  off  to  Usbon, 
arrived  these  about  two  days  before,  on  the  12th  of  August^  Araujo 
was  shocked  by  the  sudden  and  imperious  denumd  of  Rayneval,  the 
French,  and  Campo-Alange,  the  Spanish,  ambassador,  to  close  his 
ports  against  the  English,  seise  all  of  that  nation  then  in  Portugal, 
and  declare  war  against  it  in  twenty  days.  He  delayed  the  order  to 
dose  the  ports  till  four  English  convoys  had  sailed  with  all  the  British 
Buljects  who  chose  to  leave  the  kingdom,  and  then  availed  himself  of 
the  permisdon  the  English  cabinet  had  given.  It  is  said  that  Araujo, 
one  of  whose  offices  was  that  of  ministw  of  war,  was  unaware  that  a 
French  invading  army  had  entered  Portugal  till  the  26th  of  November, 
when  it  was  dose  upon  Lisbon^  It  was  to  Lord  Strangford,  the 
English  ambassador,  that  the  Portuguese  court  was  then  indebted  for 
the  news  of  Bonaparte's  dedoration,  that  the  house  of  Bsagaosa  had 
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kt«r  En  lif&  On  tlie  drath  of  hii  fothir,  kbout  Uw  yen  IGOO,  ha  found 
tumnlf  chugod  with  the  ^lunluiiibip  of  hia  joonger  brothsn  and 
■tsten,  uid  the  management  of  a  tbtt  moderate  patrimon; — &  task 
which  b«  entarad  on  with  brothetl;  affeclJaD,  and  which  he  tnlSUed 
with  integrity.  SomeiTriooompoBitioDB,  writtanat  t]iiatime,attrMtsd 
the  noUoa  of  Cardiiul  Ippolito  d'Este,  younger  ton  of  Hermilea  I.,  and 
brother  to  Alfoiuo,  the  heir  to  tli«  duoal  crown  of  Ferran.  The 
oardinal  in  1603  appointed  Aiioeto  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  hii  ratinue, 
and  amplojed  him  in  important  aOuri  and  miaaiDna  both  for  himself 
nnd  for  hia  brother  Alfonso,  wbaae  father  had  died  in  1505.  Alfbuao 
baring  joined  in  1509  the  famons  league  of  Cambray  againat  the 
Venetian  republic.  Cardinal  IppoUto  took  the  command  of  hiabrothei'i 
tioopa,  and  ArioEto  wu  present  at  the  campaign  of  that  year  on  the 
banks  of  the  Lower  Pa,  the  atrocitie*  of  whioh,  perpetrat«d  chiefly  b; 
the  SUvonisn  meroeQariee  in  the  aarrioa  of  Venioe,  he  feelingly 
describaa  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirty-aiith  canto  of  his  great  poem. 
In  December  of  the  samo  year  he  was  sent  on  a  mianon  to  Rome  to 
reqnest  the  assistance  of  Julius  U.  against  the  Venetians,  but  the  Pope 
had  already  changed  bis  mind,  and  become  jealous  of  bis  French  and 
German  allibs.  Cardinal  Ippolito  however  in  the  meantime  defeated 
the  Venetians,  and  deatroyad  their  flotilla  on  the  Pa,  and  tilo  object  of 
Ariaato'a  mission  of  coutsa  ceased. 


From  a  bronn  Italian  medal  In  the  BrlUtli  Mowituk, 


Venetians  against  hii  former  alliea,  axcommunTcatod  iha  Duke  of 
Ferrara  for  refumag  to  follow  iuE  example,  and  aiaambled  an  army  in 
the  Romagna  to  attack  Alfonso's  territorieB.  Arioato  wis  now  sent 
ag^  to  deprecate  the  wrat^  of  the  pontiff,  fant  the  reception  he  met 
with  Induned  him  to  make  a  hasty  escape  from  Borne.  The  war  con- 
tinued till  the  death  of  Jolius,  in  the  beginning  of  1S13,  delitared 
Alfonso  from  his  bitterest  enemy.  Cardinal  GioTanni  da'  Hedici  being 
raised  to  the  pontifical  throne  by  the  name  of  Leo  X,  Arioato  went  to 
Rome  to  cougiatnlato  the  new  pope,  wham  he  hod  known  at  Florence 
and  at  TTrbino.  He  was  reomved  moat  grodoosly  by  the  pope ;  but 
becoming  tired  of  waiting  for  some  more  anbetantiol  mark  of  friaad- 
sMpiAriosto  left  Borne,  and  retmttad  to  Ferrara  to  reamne  his  studiw. 
He  hod  long  before  this  begun  a  poem,  in  ottsTa  rima,  on  the  fabulous 
adventures  of  the  knights  and  paladins,  Moora  and  CbriitianB,  of 
Charlemagna'a  age— an  tneihaostible  theme,  which  had  occupied  the 
pens  of  man;  Spanish,  French,  and  Italian  ballad   and  romance 

In  Italy,  Fnlrn,  Bojardo,  and  Ballo  hod  each  writtan  a  poem  on  the 
won  between  Charlemagne  and  the  Saraoeni,  which  tradition  had  con- 
founded with  tJia  previoni  wan  of  Charlea  Hartal  end  Pepin,  and  in 
which  Orlando,  or  Roland,  appaored  aa  a  prominoit  choracttf,  and  the 
champion  of  the  Cbriations.  Bojardo  took  Orbndo  for  the  hero  of  bis 
poem,  and  made  him  fall  in  lore  mOt  Angelica,  on  iiddel  princem,  of 
Mqoiaite  beauty  and  of  consummate  coquetij,  who  liad  come  all  the 
way  from  Asia  for  the  porpoae  of  sowing  dissanuon  among  the  Chris- 
tian  knights.  Bojardo  introduced  numerous  episodea  into  hia  narrative, 
in  the  midst  of  which  he  broke  off  the  story  of  Angelica,  in  the  fiftieth 
canto  of  his  '  Orlando  Innomorato,'  and  norar  reinmed  it,  altieugh  he 
had  carried  hia  pooro  to  the  aiity-ninth  canto  at  the  time  of  bis 
death.  Arioato  took  up  the  thread  of  Angelica's  story  where  Bojardo 
had  left  it,  and  making  the  jilt  fall  In  love  herself  with  Medoro,  an 
obscure  youthful  squire,  hs  repreeenta  Orlando  aa  driven  mad  by 
jealousy  and  indignation :  he  continues  in  this  state  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  po«m,  committing  a  thousand  absnrdities,  ontil  he  is 
I  estored  to  reason  by  AatoUo,  who  brings  baek  his  wits  in  a  phial  from 
the  moon.  Oilando'a  madttast  however  is  rather  teiTi£o  and  lament- 
able than  Indlorom;  for  the  poet,  often  jovial  and  homorons  in  hia 
episode^  Mver  loea*  ^ht  of  the  dignity  ot  hia  namUve,  nor  duoends 
to  the  low  burlesque.  But  the  modneaa  of  Orlando  is  not  the  prin- 
cipal nibjeet  of  the  poem,  although  it  hoa  famished  the  name  for  it ; 
tha  war  betweaa  Clujlemagne  and  the  Saracena  is  continued  through- 
out the  nanatii^  of  wliloh  it  forma  a  most  important  and  oonseeutive 
action,  endii^  with  the  CTp'^on  of  the  Moors  fh>m  France,  and  the 
Kubeequent  &ath  of  their  king  Agramanta  and  their  other  ohiafs. 
I'ha  poet  has  iatanroven  with  theee  a  third  aubjeet^  whieh  aome 
critlas,  who  are  determined  to  find  a  unity  of  action  In  a  poem  which 
is  n^ton  epia,have  aasnmed  toba  the  principal  one,  Domefy,  the  love* 


_  young  Sanoen  knight  bom  of  Chj^atian  parents,  and 

Iradamanto]  a  Chri^ian  Amazon,  and  Rinoldo'a  sister.  After  name- 
rous  adventurea,  cronaa,  and  narrow  aacapea,  hs  mskas  them  many  in 
the  last  or  forty-sixth  canto  of  the  poem  |  and  from  their  union  ha 
derives  the  gauMlogy  of  the  bouse  of  Esto. 

Intermixed  with  these  tbroe  subjects,  or  talaa,  ore  nnmaroui  and 
soma  long  episodes  of  knights  and  danuela,  of  their  fights  and  lava*, 
of  tiicdr  strange  adventures,  soma  heroio,  soma  luditTDns,  and  others 
pathetic ;  there  ore  magicians  and  giants,  enchanted  palaces  and 
gardens,  flying  hones  and  horpiea,  and  other  monsters ;  and  the  reader 
finds  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  new  world,  created  as  it  ware  by  the 
wand  of  an  enchanter.  The  poet  baa  the  srt  of  sketching  and  parti- 
cularising every  creature  of  his  fancy  with  featurea  and  attributes  » 
apparenUy  appropriate  and  consistent  with  thsir  anppoeed  nature,  as 
to  remove  the  Reeling  of  their  improbability.  He  appears  himself 
deeply  interested  in  bis  fantastic  creation,  and  at  timaa  so  entangled 
in  bis  own  labyrinth,  that  he  loeea  himself,  as  he  ingenuously  ooufeaaeo, 
and  is  obliged  to  break  off  in  the  midst  of  a  most  interesting  story,  to 
run  after  some  other  personages,  whom  he  left  in  a  desert  island,  or 
on  a  dangerous  voyage,  or  on  the  eve  of  a  mortal  combat,  and  to  bring 
tham  again  to  the  view  of  his  readers.  Tet  he  eontrivee  to  wind  off 
all  hia  threads  at  last  with  odmiraUe  skill.  It  ia  not  always  an  easy 
thing  to  follow  such  a  guide ;  but  we  wander  along  from  tale  to  tale, 
from  daacription  to  description,  delighted  with  the  present  and  oncon- 
sdou*  of  the  ultimate  object  of  our  joumay.  Such  ia  the '  Orlandu 
Furioso '  (as  far  aa  an  idea  of  it  can  be  given  in  a  few  words),  the  first 
of  all  the  poems  of  chivalry  and  romance.'  A  knowledge  of  Bojardo'a 
■  luoamorato '  is  however  required  for  the  proper  ul^srstaoding  of 
the '  Furioao.' 

Arioato,  aftar  apending  ten  yean  in  writing  bis  poem,  published  it 
in  one  volume  quarto,  at  Ferrara,  in  April,  1£16,  in  forty  cantos,  which 
be  litarwarde  inoreosed  to  forty-six.  He  soM  a  hundred  copies  of  it 
to  the  bookseller  Oigli  of  Ferrara  for  twenty-eight  scud!,  about  fifleaa 
penoe  per  copy.  Ue  dedicated  it  to  Cardmal  IppoUlo,  who  howaver 
had  no  taste  for  poetry ;  he  waa  a  bnay  mau  of  the  world,  and  he  told 
Arioato  that  "  he  would  tiava  tt\t  better  satisfied  if,  instead  of  praising 
him  in  idle  versa,  be  had  been  more  OMldaoua  in  hia  servicat 
(Arioato,  <  Satira;  ii.) 

In  1517  the  cardinal,  being  about  to  set  off  for  Oron  in  Hongary,  of 
which  he  was  archbishop,  asked  Arioato  to  follow  him  there ;  but  the 
poet  excused  himself  on  the  plea  of  hia  health,  wbich  was  very  delicalo. 
His  brother  Aleasondro  however  accompanied  the  cordinaL  Arioirta'a 
refusal  ofianded  hia  patron,  and  some  time  alter  hia  departure  a  small 
pension  which  ha  hod  allowed  hini  waa  stopped.  Cudinal  Ippolito 
had  however  proved  himself  a  &iend  to  Arioato  by  many  subetential 
benefite.  After  the  cardinal's  death  his  brother  the  duke  i^edAriosto 
to  bis  own  service,  and  through  his  munificanoe  the  poet  waa  enabled 
to  build  himself  a  house,  surrounded  by  a  pleasant  garden,  opposite 
the  church  of  Son  Benedetto,  at  Ferrara.  In  other  nspecU  alao  the 
duke  behaved  to  him  with  great  kindneas  and  liberally.  In  February 
IS^l  Arioatj)  published  a  second  edition  of  bis  poann  with  many  ocr- 
rectioDs,  but  still  in  forty  oontoe  only;  this  edition  is  now  exti«mely 
rare,  and  even  more  so  than  the  first. 

In  1522  Ariosto  waa  appointed  governor  of  the  mountain  district  of 
Qarfagnana,  a  dependanoy  of  Hodena,  aituatad  on  ibe  weatam  slope 
of  the  Apennines,  and  bordering  upon  Lucca.  Herehe  temained  nearly 
three  yean,  during  which  he  aaems  te  have  oonciliated  the  minds  of 
the  rude  population,  and  to  have  restored  order  among  them.  Being 
once  stopped  in  tlie  moantaius  by  a  band  of  robbers,  his  name  and 
reputation  proved  his  protection;  the  outlaws,  oo  learning  who  he 
was,  showed  him  much  respect,  and  ofl'ered  to  Bsoort  him  wlierever  he 
chose.  In  1G2J  he  retumed  &om  bX»  government  to  Ferrara,  where 
it  appears  he  remained  ever  after,  nominally  in  the  duke's  service,  but 
alloying  leisure  for  his  studies.  He  now  wrote  his  oomediaa,  which 
were  performed  with  great  splendour  before  the  court,  la  a  theain 
which  the  duke  built  for  the  purpose^  In  October  1532  Arioato,  after 
oorrocting  and  revising  bis  poem  for  aiiteon  years,  pnblidied  the  third 
edition  in  forty-aix  cantos,  which,  in  apite  of  some  misprinte  of  which 
Arioato  bitterly  compluns,  remains  the  legitimate  text  of  the  '  Orlando 
Furioso.'  The  apptient  ease  of  Ariosto'a  veraa  is  the  result  of  much 
laboar.  Scarcely  had  Ariosto  completed  his  third  edition,  when  he 
found  himself  grievously  ill  vrith  a  painful  Internal  oomploint;  and 
after  lingering  aeversl  months  he  died  on  the  6th  of  June,  15D3,  in 
bis  fifty-ninth  year.  He  was  buried  in  the  old.  diuroh  of  San  Bene- 
detto, attended  by  the  monks.  Forty  years  later,  alter  the  ehorch  liad 
been  rebuilt,  Agoatino  Mosti  of  Ferrara,  who  had  studied  under  Ariosto, 
rnised  a  handsome  monument  to  him  in  ^e  chapel,  which  ia  to  the 
right  of  the  great  altar,  to  which  spot  the  poet's  bones  were  transferred 
with  great  solemnity.  In  lfil2  Lodovico  Ariosto,  grand-nephew  of  the 
poet,  raised  another  monumeat  to  bis  memory  more  magnificent  than 
the  first,  in  the  chape!  to  the  left  of  the  great  altar,  to  which  place 
ArioBto'a  remains  were  finally  removed. 

Beaidea  the  three  Ferrara  editions  above-mentioned,  printed  under 
Arioato'a  superintendence,  aareral  reprinte  of  his  poem  were  published 
in  nrions  parte  of  Italy  in  his  lifetime.  Numerous  editions  followed 
after  his  death ;  all  however  mora  or  less  Incorrect  and  aome  of  them 
purpoeely  alterated  and  mutilated.  The  Aldine  edition,  of  1S4G,  ii 
one  or  the  brst  of  that  age.     The  beat  modem  edition  of  the  ■  Orlando 
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Furioso'  is  that  of  MUad,  in  1818,  ia  quarto,  in  which  the  learned 
editor  Morali  has  fidthfolly  restored  the  original  text  of  1582.  The 
'Orlando  Forioso'  has  been  translated  into  most  European  langoages^ 
ibough  seldom  suooessfolly.  Of  the  E^lish  tranalationsy  that  by 
Harrington  is  spirited  and  much  superior  to  Hoole's,  but  the  transla- 
tion by  Mr.  &  Rose  is  oonsidered  the  best,  and  is  generally  faithful 

Ariosto  is  considered  one  of  the  best  ItiJian  satirists.  The  tone  of 
his  satires  resembles  that  of  Horace  imther  than  that  of  JuvenaL  He 
introdnoes  several  of  the  principal  occurrences  of  his  Ufe,  and  exhibits 
the  manners  and  vices  of  his  time  and  country.  He  speaks  of  popes, 
princes,  and  cardinals,  with  great  freedom,  bat  in  language  generally, 
though  not  always,  decorous.  HU  satires,  seven  in  number,  and 
addressed  to  his  brothers  and  other  friends,  were  first  published  in 
1534,  after  his  death,  and  have  often  been  reprinted,  boUi  separately 
and  with  the  rest  of  his  works.  He  wrote  five  comedies  in  blank  verse, 
*La  Cassaria^'  *1  Suppoeiti,'  'La  Lena,'  <U  Negromante^'  and  <La 
Scolastica.'  Cardinal  Bibbiena,  Ariosto,  and  Machiavelli,  all  three 
contemporaries,  were  the  first  writers  of  regular  comedy  in  Italy. 
They  adopted  the  manner  of  Plautus  and  Terence;  and  thev  preserved 
tho  unities.  The  language  is  often  grossly  indecent,  and  yet  these 
p!aj8  were  pcurformed  before  the  court  and  chivalry  of  those  times. 
There  are  some  other  minor  works  of  Ariosto,  which  are  all  found  in 
the  Venice  editions  of  Ariosto's  works  of  1741  and  1766,  edited  by 
Ikrotti. 

Ariosto  left  two  natural  sons,  Yirginio,  whom  he  had  legitimated  by 
public  act  in  1580,  and  who  afterwards  became  a  canon  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Ferrara;  and  Qiovanbattista^  who  was  made  a  captain  in  the 
Doke's  service.  The  number  of  commentators,  critics,  and  biographers 
of  Ariosto,  IB  Yei7  gnat ;  some  of  the  best  have  been  mentiooed  in 
the  course  of  tiiis  article.  BaruffiJdi  junior  lias  also  written  •  life  of 
Ariosto ;  Ferrara,  1807. 

ARIOVISTUEC  &  German  chie^  whom  GsBSsr  encountered  and 
defeated  in  Gaul  in  the  first  year  of  hb  proconsuUhip,  B.a  58.  It  is 
not  known  to  which  of  the  Germanic  nations  Ariovistus  belonged.  He 
was  invited  or  rather  hired  to  enter  Gaul  by  the  Sequani  (the  ancient 
inhalntants  of  Franche-Comt^),  who,  in  alliance  with  the  Arvemi  (the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Auvergne),  were  jrtruggling  with  the  Md.m  (who 
inhabited  Buxgundy)  for  the  supremacy  of  GauL  The  first  band  of 
Germans  who  were  induced  by  the  promises  and  gifts  of  the  Sequani 
to  cross  the  Rhine  amounted  to  15,000,  but  subsequent  reinforcements 
m  the  course  of  years  swelled  the  number  to  120,000  of  various 
nations — ^Tribooes  or  Tribocoi,  Vangiones,  Nemetes,  Seduaii,  Harudes, 
Maroomans,  and  SuevL  Three  of  these  nations,  the  T^bood,  Vangiones, 
and  Kemetes,  we  find  at  a  subsequent  period  settled  on  the  Gallic  side 
of  the  Rhine. 

The  aid  of  Ariovistus  and  his  forces  gave  a  decided  superiority  to 
the  SequanL  The  JEdvd  were  defeated  in  several  engagements,  wi& 
the  loss  of  ail  their  nobility  and  cavalry,  and  were  obliged  to  submit 
to  the  demands  of  their  victorious  enemies.  The  Sequani  were  however 
in  no  wise  benefited  by  their  victory.  Ariovistus  seieed  h  third  part 
of  their  territory,  in  which  he  settled  with  his  army,  and  eventually 
reduced  to  his  sway  all  that  part  of  Gaul  which  was  near  his  settle- 
ments The  chief  of  these  events  occurred  probably  some  years  before 
Gsesar's  arrival  in  Gaol,  since  Ariovistus,  "from  long  practice,"  was 
aoouatomed  fo  speak  the  Celtic  language  (Csoaar, '  De  £lL  (MV  i.  47), 
and  had  married  his  second  wife,  a  None  woman,  sister  of  Voctio  or 
Voccio,  the  king  of  the  Norici,  who  inhabited  Upper  Bavaria  and  the 
TjroL  After  ms  settlement  in  Gaul,  in*a  message  to  Cnsar,  Ario< 
ristos  boasts  that  his  unconquered  Germans  had  not  for  fourteen  years 
dwelt  in  a  fixed  abode :  but  this  will  only  imply  that  his  army  had 
been  embodied  for  so  many  years,  not  that  they  had  been  so  long  in 
QauL  He  had  anxiously  sought,  and  in  Cssar's  consulship  had  obtained 
the  alliance  of  'the  Roman  senate  and  people,  by  whom  he  had  been 
acknowledged  as  king,  which  seems  to  imply  an  admission  of  his  title 
to  the  sovereignty  of  that  part  of  Gaul  of  which  he  had  taken  possession. 
Probably  the  Gallic  princes,  whose  statements  C»sai'  has  recorded, 
exaggerated  both  the  power  and  the  cruelty  of  Ariovistus.  When 
CiBsar  had,  in  the  first  year  of  his  proconsulship  in  Qwil,  broken  the 
power  of  the  Helvotii,  he  determined  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  Ariovistus 
and  attempt  to  drive  him  out  of  Gaul.  Dion  Cauius  plainly  intimates 
that  the  quarrel  was  of  Csesar^s  seeking ;  but  Cesar  himself  says  that 
he  was  induced  to  attack  him  by  an  application  from  the  Gallic 
princes,  who  came  to  congratulate  him  on  his  victory  over  the  Helvetii 
The  application  has  however  every  appearance  of  having  been  got  up 
for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  an  excuse  for  the  war,  and  was  sustained 
by  evidently  exaggerated  representations.  Ceesar^s  first  step  was  to 
demand  an  interview  with  Ariovistus,  that  they  might  confer  on 
matters  of  importance  to  both.  Ariovistus  replied,  that  if  Csssar 
wished  for  an  interview  he  might  come  to  him;  but  that  he  (Ariovistus) 
could  not  oome  into  the  Roman  territory.  He  also  rejected  the  terms 
on  which  CsBsar  proposed  to  renew  the  alliance  of  Rome  with  the 
German  prince.  Csesar  upon  this  determined  on  immediate  hostilities, 
being  urged  by  the  ^dui  to  protect  them  from  the  Harudes,  24,000 
of  whom  had  just  arrived  in  Gaul,  for  whom  Ariovistus  had  demanded 
another  third  of  the  Sequanian  territory,  and  who  were  meanwhile 
lavaging  the  conntry  of  the  J&duL  He  had  also  received  intelligence 
that  a  hundred  olanB  ('  pegi')  of  the  Suevi  had  reached  the  bank  of  the 
Khlne  near  the  count^  of  the  Trevlri  (the  electorate  of  Treves),  and 


were  attempting  to  oross  that  river.  By  a  rapid  march  he  anticipated 
Ariovistus  in  oocupying  Vesoiitio  (the  modem  Besanoon),  an  important 
militaiy  post;  and,  by  a  weU-timed  address,  dispelled  a  panic  which 
had  seised  his  men,  especially  some  of  the  young  officers,  who  had 
little  service.     Having  converted  the  fear  of  his  troops  into 
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warlike  ardour,  he  continued  his  march ;  and  Ariovistus,  alarmed  at 
his  approach,  consented  to  an  interview,  which  was  broken  off  by  a 
report  that  the  Germans  were  attacking  the  escort  of  the  Roman 
generaL  The  German  matrons,  who  were  regarded  by  their  country- 
men  as  prophetesses,  had  foretold  that  an  engagement  could  not  be 
successful  if  fought  before  the  new  moon,  Ariovistus  consequently 
wished  to  deoUne  fighting  before  that  time;  but  Caesar,  aware  of  the 
superstition  of  his  opponento,  forced  them  to  an  engagement;  and 
after  a  severe,  and  for  a  time  doubtful  struggle^  gave  them  an  entire 
defeat  The  pursuit  was  continued  with  great  slaughter  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  distant  several  miles.  Arioviatus  escaped  in  a  little 
boat  across  the  river ;  but  his  two  wives  and  one  of  his  daughters 
perished  in  the  flight,  and  a  second  daughter  was  taken  prisoner. 
Keither  the  force  of  the  Germans  nor  their  loss  is  stated  by  Ceosar ; 
but  Plutarch  and  Appian  give  the  loss  at  80,000  and  Orosius  says  that 
the  number  and  loss  of  the  enemy  snd  fierceness  of  the  fight  were 
inconceivable.  The  subsequent  history  of  Ariovistus  is  unknown.  His 
death  was  mentioned  by  Tlturius  Sabinus,  about  four  years  after,  as 
one  cause  of  the  hostility  of  the  (Germans  towards  Rome  (Gsssar,  *  De 
BelL  Gall.'  v.  29.). 

Csosar  does  not  state  any  facts  in  confirmation  of  the  character  of 
aiTogance  and  cruelty  which  he  has  assigned  to  Ariovistus.  Tried  by 
the  maxims  of  his  age  and  country,  the  German  prince  does  not  appear 
to  be  chargeable  with  any  peculiar  guilty  except  in  the  seisnre  of 
Caesar's  envoys,  C.  Valerius  Procillus  and  M.  Mettius,  and  in  the  design 
Which  he  is  charged  with  entertaining  of  putting  the  former  of  the  two 
to  death.  But  the  only  account  we  nave  of  this  tnmsaotion  is  from 
Csesar  himselfl 

(Abridged  from  the  Biographical  Dictionary  of  tho  Society  for  the 
D^utionof  Uetful  KiwwUdge.) 

ARIST.ffi'KRTUS,  a  Greek  writer,  a  native  of  Kiosea,  whose  epoch 
is  not  capable  of  being  accurately  determined.  It  has  been  oonjeo- 
tured  that  the  Axistaenetus  to  whom  are  attributed  the  '  Erotio '  or 
'  Love  Letten '  is  the  person  to  whom  several  of  the  letters  of  Libanius 
are  addressed,  and  who  lost  his  life  in  the  earthquake  of  Nicomedi% 
A.i>.  858 :  some  are  inclined  to  place  him  at  a  later  epoch.  These 
Letters^  of  which  there  are  two  bo<^  are  a  species  of  rhetorical 
exercise,  and  not  real  letters;  they  often  exhibit  bad  taste,  but  are  of 
some  value  as  presenting  a  picture  of  the  manners,  or  at  least  of  the 
literature,  of  the  age. 

'  ARISTARCHUS  of  Samoe,  an  astronomer,  lived  in  the  8rd  century 
B.O.,  and  was  probably,  during  the  latter  period  of  his  life,  contem- 
poraneous with  Archimedes.  In  his  work  entitled  '  Aroiarius,'  Archi- 
medes a^butes  to  Aristarchus  the  opinion  that  the  earth  moves  round 
the  sun,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  previously  held  by  Pythagoras 
and  PhUolaus. .  His  words  are — **  He  (Aristarchus)  says,  that  thefix^ 
stars  and  sun  remam  without  motion,  but  tiiat  the  earth  is  carried 
round  the  sun  in  the  circumference  of  a  cirde,  the  sun  being  in  the 
centre ;  and  that  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars,  which  has  the  same 
centre  as  the  sun,  is  so  great  that  the  circle  described  by  the  earth 
bears  no  more  proportion  to  the  distance  of  the  fixed  stan^  than  the 
centre  of  a  sphere  does  to  its  surface."  Archimedes  then  proceeds  to 
combat  the  singular  notion  contained  in  the  last  words.  A  passage  in 
Plutarch's  treatise  on  the  moon,  states  that  Aristarchus  supposed  the 
heavens  to  be  fixed,  and  that  the  earth  moved  in  an  oblique  circle,  at 
the  same  time  revolving  round  her  own  axis.  We  learn  alsofinm 
Archimedes  that  Aristarchus  supposed  the  apparent  diameter  of  the 
sun  to  be  the  720th  part  of  the  zodiac^  that  is,  half  a  degree.  This 
is  about  two  minutes  too  little. 

One  small  work  of  Aristarchus  has  come  down  to  us,  '  On  the  Mag- 
nitudes and  Distances  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,'  which  makes  no  mentiou 
of  the  preceding  hypothesis  with  regard  to  the  earth's  motion.  The 
scope  of  it  will  be  shown  in  the  following  transktion  of  the  introduc- 
tion (from  Wallis's  edition).  The  brackets  contain  remarks,  mostly 
from  Belambre.  **  1.  The  moon  receives  light  from  tiie  sun.  [This 
was  asserted  before  Aristarchua]  2.  The  earth  is  a  mere  point  or 
centre  when  compared  with  the  sphere  of  the  moon.  [This  is  wrong, 
since  the  moon  would  then  appear  at  the  same  point  of  the  heavens 
from  different  parte  of  the  earth,  which  is  not  the  case.]  8.  When 
the  moon  appears  halved,  the  great  circle  separating  the  light  and  dark 
part  of  the  moon  passes  through  the  eye  of  the  i^)ectator.  [A  very 
simple  truth,  but  a  great  step  in  astronomy,  as  giving  rise  to  the  first 
determination  of  the  relative  distances  of  the  snn  and  moon,  the 
principle  of  which  was  correct]  4.  In  the  preceding  case  the  angle 
between  the  sun  and  moon  is  less  than  a  quadrant  by  its  thirtieth 
part  [That  is,  the  angle  is  87*" ;  whereas  89**  BV  is  nearer  tho  truth.] 
5.  The  apparent  diameter  of  the  earth's  shadow  [that  is,  the  section 
through  which  the  moon  passes  in  an  eclipse]  is  twice  that  of  the 
moon.  [This  would  give  it  64' ;  it  is  nearer  to  82'.]  0.  The  moon 
subtends  the  fifteenth  part  of  a  sign.  [This  would  make  the  apparent 
diameter  2*,  which  is  four  times  too  great]  Hence  the  distance  of 
the  sun  from  the  earth  is  more  than  eighteen  times  the  distance  of  the 
moon,  and  less  than  twenty  times;  that  i%  when  the  moon  appears 
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bftlt«d.  An&  tlM  [real]  dkmefer  of  the  nm  btttn  the  eame  proportion 
to  ike  [Mai]  diiuaetor  of  the  mo<m.  The  diameter  of  the  sun  bears 
to  that  of  the  noott  a  greater  proportion  thaii  19  to  3,  bat  a  lesa 
prepottlon  than  43  to  0,  as  appears  ih>m  irhat  has  been  found  of  the 
rstio  of  the  dlstanoee,  the  nhadcmf  at  the  earth,  and  the  moon's  sub- 
tending the  15th  part  of  a  mgnJ* 

Hie  preeedltlg  deductions  follow  correctly  from  the  principles  laid 
dotm,  and  </t  course  partake  of  their  numerical  inaccuracy.  The 
mabnef  ill  which  they  toe  proved  shows  that  the  Qreelcs  of  this  period 
bad  no  trigonometry  whatever ;  not  even  a  table  of  chords,  and  the 
limits  glten  are  not  so  close  as  those  which  might  have  been  obtained 
from  the  B&me  data  by  a  ruler  and  Compasses.  There  are  sereial  pro- 
positions on  the  reliitite  bnlksof  the  three  bodies,  deduced  by  common 
methods. 

There  is  a  commentary  of  Pappus  upon  the  work  of  Aristarchus, 
which  has  been  given  (in  part  at  least)  by  WalHs  in  his  edition. 

From  an  obscure  passage  in  Plutarch  ('  Platonic  Questions,'  8),  in 
Which  the  report  of  Archimedes  is  corroborated,  Delambre  infers  that 
AHstafohUs  attributed  day  and  night  to  the  rotation  of  the  earth.  It 
is  hard  to  see  how  he  oould  do  otherwise,  if  he  supposed  the  sun 
flzed. 

There  is  another  work  attributed  to  Arlstarchits,  published  by 
Bobertal  at  Paris  in  1548,  on  the  'Sys^m  of  the  World.'  But  this 
is  generally  believed  to  have  been  written  by  Roberval  himself. 

Vitruvius  speaks  highly  of  Arlstarohus,  as  the  inventor  of  many 
nsefid  machines,  and  in  particular  of  a  dial  which  he  terms  '  scaphe.' 
This  dial  is  described  by  MartianuS  CapelU  (cited  by  Weldler),  from 
which,  and  partly  from  the  Dame,  we  should  infer  that  it  was  a  part  of 
a  cooeave  hemisphere,  with  a  style  ending  in  the  centre,  so  that  by 
drawing  the  equator,  ftc,  innde  the  hemisphere,  the  sun's  position 
might  be  found  by  marking  the  extremity  of  the  shadow.  Montucla 
describes  one,  dug  out  at  Tusculum  in  1741,  which,  since  Cicero  des- 
cribes such  an  instrument,  is  conjectured  to  have  belonged  to  him. 
(If  ontt, '  Hist  Math.,'  i  721 ;  a  drawing  is  f^iveo.) 

ABISTARCHUS,  the  critic,  the  son  of  Aristarchus,  was  bom  in  the 
island  of  Samothrace ;  but  he  abandoned  the  narrow  limits  of  his  own 
oountlfyi  in  order  to  settle  in  the  wealthy  and  populous  city  of  Alex- 
andria. The  time  of  his  birth  is  not  exactly  known ;  hot  he  is  stated 
td  have  fiouHshed  about  B.a  158.  He  wsa  preceptor  to  the  son  of 
Ftolemseus  Philottietor,  king  of  Egypt,  who  reigned  from  b.o.  181  to  145. 
Ptolemffitis  Euergetes  II,  who  succeeded,  put  his  nephew,  the  pupil  of 
Aristarchus,  to  death.  Aristarchus  was  the  disciple  of  Aristophanes 
of  Bysantium,  the  celebrated  grammarian,  who  flourished  about 
B.d.  SOO,  and  was  the  first  Grecian  who  laid  the  principles  of  philo- 
logical criticism  upon  a  sound  and  accurate  basis.  Aristarchus  suc- 
ceeded his  master  Aristophanes  (for  whose  opinions  he  is  stated  to 
have  entertained  great  respect),  as  head  of  the  grammatical  and  critical 
school  of  Alexandria;  and  obtained  in  that  capacity,  by  his  eminence 
as  a  wacher  and  by  his  various  Writings,  a  reputation  greater  than 
any  other  critic  of  atitiquity.  Forty  grammarians  are  stated  to  have 
proceeded  from  his  school,  who  doubtleas  contributed  to  spread  his 
fame  over  Greece  and  the  neighbouring  countries.  His  name  was  also 
highly  oelebrated  among  his  contemporaries;  and  after  his  death  his 
authority  Was  so  much  esteemed,  thiftt  Horace  and  Cicero  used  Aris- 
tarchus as  a  general  naUie  for  a  great  critic,  and  Sextus  Empiricus 
tnenttons  him  with  Plato  and  other  such  eminent  names ;  one  of  the 
scholiasts  to  Homer  likewise  expresses  an  opinion  (which  a  modem 
Oritie  has  applied  to  other  persons),  that  it  is  better  to  err  with  Aris- 
tarchus than  to  be  right  with  Hermapias,  a  grammarian  of  little  note 
(« Ad  II.,'  286.) 

The  critical  works  of  Aristarchus  appear  to  have  been  very  volumin- 
ous, but  they  are  now  all  lost,  and  are  only  known  from  extracts  and 
citations  preserved  in  other  writers.  His  chief  work  was  his  edition 
of  the  Uliad'  and  '  Odyssey,'  in  which,  1,  he  revised  the  text,  partly 
by  means  of  the  comparison  of  manuscripts,  and  partly  by  conjectui*e; 
2,  he  divided  the  two  poems  into  twenty-four  ports  or  books,  each 
disthiguished  by  a  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  which  in  the  Alex- 
andrine age  contained  twenty-four  letters  ('  Incertus  de  Horn.  Poesi,' 
in  Bmesti^  '  Homer,'  vol  y.  p.  152) ;  and  8,  he  placed  certain  critical 
marks  before  certain  lines,  some  denoting  that  ihe  verses  so  marked 
ooutained  something  worthy  of  notice,  and  others  that  they  were 

spurious;  the  last  were  merely  straight  lines  thus ,  in  the 

form  of  a  spit  or  dp9\6s,  wheUce  djScXf^ciPin  Greek,  and  'obelo  notare' 
in  Latiui  "  to  mark  with  an  obelus,"  meant  to  mark  as  spurious.  The 
reasons  for  the  changes  which  he  made  in  the  text,  and  for  the  marks 
which  he  prefixed  to  the  verses,  and  his  explanations  of  doubtful  pas- 
sages, he  appears  to  have  given  separately  in  some  of  his  commentaries, 
of  which  he  is  stated  to  have  written  more  than  800  books.  (Suidas 
in  V.)  Probably  these  books  were  very  short  divisions,  but  the  com- 
mentaries included  not  only  his  labours  on  Homer,  but  alio  illustra- 
tions  of  Hesiod,  Archilochus,  Alc^eua,  Anacreon,  ^schylus,  Sophocles, 
Pindarv  Aristophanes,  Aratus,  and  other  poets.  Of  these  latter  pro- 
ductions of  Aristarchus  few  remnants  have  been  preserved ;  of  his 
Homeric  critidsms  however  a  large  part  is  extant  in  the  Scholia  to 
Homer,  ^m  which  a  tolerably  complete  notion  of  his  mode  of 
treating  ancient  Greek  poets  mav  be  formed.  One  of  the  most  remark- 
aUe  features  d  his  criticism  is  the  boldness  with  which  he  condemned 
numerous  verses  as  unworthy  of  Homer,  and  as  manifest  interpolations 


of  a  later  age.  Various  opinions  have  been  formed  on  these  jodgments 
of  Aristarchus ;  some  modems  have  thought  that  his  method  was  in 
the  highest  degree  arbitrary  and  uncritical,  while  others  have  thought 
tiiat  he  exercised  a  sound  and  modest  discretion.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Aristarchus  trusted  chiefly  to  his  own  sagacity  in  discover- 
ing the  traces  of  interpolation.  Interpolations  of  the  constituent  parts 
of  Homer's  poems,  if  any  such  existed,  were  doubtless  made  before 
the  age  when  the  '  Iliad'  and  'Odyssey'  were  firat  reduced  to  writing; 
and  therefore  they  could  not  be  detected  by  the  mere  comparison  of 
manuscripts.  Consequently  Aristarchus  ought  not  to  be  taxed  with 
rashness  for  condemning  verses  of  Homer  which  might  be  found  in 
all  the  manuscripts :  he  rejected  them  because  he  thought  them 
unworthy  of  Homer,  and  inconsistent  with  the  general  character  of 
his  poetiy  and  language.  If  the  existence  of  any  additions  to  the 
Homeric  poems,  of  considerably  later  date  than  the  l)ody  of  the  poem 
(as  the  last  book  of  the  *  Odyssey'),  is  ever  susceptible  of  proof,  it  can 
only  be  established  bv  such  probable  and  indirect  arguments  as  those 
employed  by  Aristarcnus  in  justification  of  his  obeli. 

The  division  of  Homer  into  books  was  doubtless  made  by  Aris* 
tarchus  for  the  purposes  of  reference,  which  were  Important  to  critics 
such  as  himself;  and  it  has  been  retained  on  that  account  ever  since 
his  time.  Aristarchus  did  not  confine  his  criticism  to  grammati(»l 
and  metrical  questions,  but  he  also  gave  historical  and  geographicil 
illustrations  of  the  author^s  text.  His  notes  on  the  mythology  and 
geography  of  Homer,  preserved  in  the  Scholia,  are  very  numerous. 
(Lehrs., '  De  Aristarchi  Studiis  Homericis,'  pp.  167-256.)  Aristarchus 
published  two  editions  of  his  recension  of  Homer,  as  appears  from 
numerous  passages  in  the  Scholia  to  Homer,  where  the  diSerences 
between  the  readings  of  the  first  and  second  editions  are  noticed. 
(Lehrs.,  'De  Aristarchi  Studiis  Homericis,'  p.  27).  His  recension 
became  the  established  text  of  the  '  Iliad'  and  '  Odyssey,'  not  only 
among  the  grammarians  of  Alexandria,  and  their  disciples ;  but  among 
the  copyisia  from  whose  transcripts  the  modem  versions  of  Homer 
have  been  derived  since  the  invention  of  printing.  In  the  scholia  to 
the '  Iliad,'  moreover,  a  constant  reference  is  made  to  the  explanations 
and  obeli  of  Aristarchus,  whose  opinion  is  often  stated  without  tbe 
addition  of  his  name,  as  if  he  was  pre-eminently  the  commentator  of 
Homer.    (Wolf,  *  ProL  ad  Hom.,'  s.  47.) 

Besides  his  edition  of  Homer  and  his  Commentaries,  he  wrote  some 
short  works  addressed  to  individuals,  with  other  productions,  which 
were  considered  less  accurate  and  elaborate  than  his  Commentaries 
(SchoL,  'IL,'  ii.  Ill ;  Lehrs., '  De  Aristarchi  Studiis  Homericis,'  pp.  20-6). 
He  wrote  also  in  defence  of  analogy  in  matters  of  criticism,  against 
Crates  the  grammarian,  who  defended  the  principle  of  anomaly.  (Wolf, 
'  Proh  ad  HouL,' p.  230.)  He  is  likewise  stated  to  have  contended  at 
Beigamus  with  Urates,  who  was  a  native  of  that  town.  Late  in  hii 
life  he  appears  to  have  retired  from  Alexandria  to  Cyprus,  where,  being 
afflicted  with  a  dropsy,  he  died  of  voluntary  starvation  at  the  age  of 
seventy-two ;  leaving  as  his  successor  in  the  Alexandrine  school  liis 
disciple  Ammonius.  He  had  two  sons,  named  Aristarchus  and  Arista- 
goras,  who  were  both  idiots ;  the  former  was  sold  as  a  slave,  but 
having  been  brought  by  his  master  to  Athens,  he  was  redeemed  by 
the  Athenians,  apparently  out  of  respect  for  his  illustrious  lather. 
(Suidas  in  v.) 

AEI'STEAS.  Josephus,  Epiphanius,  and  others  call  him  AriatauSf 
but  in  the  work  which  bears  his  name  he  is  called  Aristeas*  He  seem^ 
to  have  been  a  Cyprian  by  l^irth,  and  to  have  held  a  high  place  at  tbe 
court  of  Ptolemssus  Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt  There  is  extant  a 
work  which  is  generally  entitled  '  the  History  of  the  Seventy  Inte^ 
preters.'  It  is  a  letter  in  Greek  which  professes  to  be  written  by 
Aristeas  to  his  brother  Philocrates.  This  letter  contains  an  account 
of  a  translation  which  was  made  of  the  'Jewish  law,'  that  is  the  Pen- 
tateuch, and  not,  as  is  commonly  stated,  of  all  the  Old  Testament, 
by  the  command  of  Ptolemseus  Philadelphus.  The  following  account 
of  Aristeas  is  extracted  from  the  letter :~"  Ptolemsous  Philadelphus 
was  forming  a  vast  library  at  Alexandria  (b.c.  273),  and  he  entrusted 
the  formation  of  this  library  to  Demetrius  Phalereus.  Demetrius  in 
a  conversation  which  he  held  with  Ptolemseus  in  the  presence  of 
Aristeas,  told  the  king  that  he  had  heard  that  a  copy  of  the  Jewish 
laws  deserved  a  place  in  his  library,  but  that  it  would  be  requisite  to 
translate  them,  as  they  were  written  in  the  pecuiiar  language  of  the 
Jews,  'which,'  said  Demetrius,  'is  generally  considered  to  be  Syrisc, 
but  this  is  a  mistske.'  The  lung  determined  to  write  to  the  Jewish 
high-priest  on  the  subject.  But  at  the  suggestion  of  Aristeas,  as  a 
preliminary  step,  he  purchased  the  freedom  of  all  the  Jews  in  his 
dominions  who  had  been  taken  captive  by  his  father  or  himself.  They 
amounted  to  more  than  100,000,  and  the  king  paid  six  hundred 
and  sixty  talents  altogether.  He  gave  twenty  drachmas  for  each  slave 
to  their  several  masters.  He  then  sent  Aristeas  and  Andreas  the 
commander  of  the  royal  body-guard,  with  magnificent  presents,  and 
a  letter  to  Eleazar  the  Jewish  high-priest,  in  which  he  requested 
Eleazar  to  send  to  Alexandria  seventy-two  interpreters,  six  elders  from 
each  tribe,  that  their  number  might  give  authority  to  the  work.  The 
seventy-two  elders  were  sent  Their  names  are  given  in  the  letter. 
They  were  well  vei^sed  in  both  the  Hebrew  and  Qreek  languages.  They 
brought  a  copy  of  the  law  consisting  of  'different  parohnients,  in 
which  the  law  was  written  in  gold  iu  the  Jewish  letters'  (p.  790  D. 
ed.  Gallandius).    The  king  when  he  saw  the  work  bent  down  in 
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reTer0QC0  befora  it  about  leTeii  timei,  aod  wept  from  joy ;  and  w 
about  this  time  he  had  gained  a  naval  viotory  oyer  AnbigoDua,  he  said 
that  the  day  of  their  arrival  should  be  obaerved  during  his  life  as  a 
holy  day,  and  he  invited  them  to  a  rich  banquet  the  same  day.  During 
seven  days,  he  entertained  them  at  similar  banquets,  proposing  to 
them  questions  which  they  aofwered  with  great  wiisdom.  Three  days 
after  these  banquets,  Demetrius  took  them  to  an  island,  which  from 
the  deecription  was  Pharos,  in  the  harbour  of  Alexandria,  but  the 
Dome  is  not  stated  in  the  letter.  Here  they  were  lodged  all  together 
in  a  magnificent  house,  near  the  shore,  £ar  from  all  noise  and  tumult. 
They  laboured  every  day  at  the  translation  till  the  ninth  hour,  that 
Ib,  till  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  they  finished  their  work  in 
seventy-two  days.  The  translation  was  made  in  this  manner.  The 
elders  consulted  togethar  aa  to  the  meaning  of  a  passage,  and  when 
they  had  fixed  upon  the  translation,  Demetrius  wrote  it  down.  When 
the  work  was  ended,  Demetrius  summoned  the  Jews  and  their  heads 
to  the  house  where  the  interpreters  had  lodged,  and  read  to  them  the 
translation.  They  approved  of  it  Cuisea  were  pronounced  upon  all 
who  should  venture  to  add  to  or  take  anything  from  it.  The  Jews 
requested  permission  of  Demetrius  to  take  a  copy  of  the  translation. 
The  king  received  it  with  zsrerence,  and  ordered  it  to  be  carefully 
preserved,  and  after  inviting  the  interpreters  to  come  and  visit  him 
frequently,  he  sent  them  home  with  ample  gifts  both  for  themselves 
aad  Eleasar.*'  This  is  the  aum  of  the  story  of  Aristeas.  The  letter 
of  Aristeas  was  first  published  in  the  original  Qreek,  with  a  Latin 
trandation,  by  Simon  Schardius,  8vo.,  Basle,  1561.  The  best  edition 
is  given  by  Qallandius,  in  his  '  Bibliotheca  Veterum  Fatrum,'  tom.  IL 
pp.  771-824.  Itis  founded  chiefiy  on  the  Oxford  edition  of  1692,  8vo. ; 
but  Qallandius  has  alao  made  use  of  the  edition  by  Fabricius,  which 
is  appended  to  Havercamp's  edition  of  Josepfcus,  and  of  those  by 
Hody  and  Van  Dale. 

Although  the  ancient  writers  derive  their  account  from  the  letters 
of  Aristeas,  they  not  only  differ  from  him  more  or  leas,  but  they  also 
diaagree  among  themselves.  The  antiquity  of  the  letter  is  shown  by 
its  being  quoted  by  Plulo  and  Josephua,  Josaphus  professes  to  derive 
his  account  from  Aristeaa^  and  he  has  inserted  in  }us  'Jewish  Anti- 
quities,' the  various  letters  which  were  written  on  the  subject ;  but  his 
edition  of  thme  doenments  differs  ouvterially  firom  the  ooj^  which  is 
found  in  the  work  of  Aristeas^  as  it  is  now  extant^  (tliere  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  we  have  now  the  original  letter  ascribed  to 
Ariatcaa 

The  goouineness  and  authentielty  of  this  letter  wepa  unanimously 
believed  by  the  ancient  Church,  nor  wooe  ti^j  called  m  question  tiU 
the  17th  century.  From  this  diiate  tba  ^anml  opinion  baa  batn  that 
the  letter  attributed  to  Aristeas  is  a  forgery,  and  iiiat  it  is  the  work 
of  an  Alexandrine  Jew,  who  lived  before  the  time  of  Christy  and 
whose  object  in  forging  the  letter  was  to  give  authority  to  tho  Greek 
version,  which  was  in  uae  a«nong  the  Hellenistic  Jew^  An  exanuna- 
tion  of  t)ie  Septu^;int  vecsion  ia  sufficient  to  ahow  that  it  w^  made 
by  difiianat  person^  ao4  probably  at  different  time^  Even  if  the 
story  of  Arifiteaa  is  tra«b  it  appeaya  from  the  Intter  itaclf  that  the  Pan- 
tateuch  alone  was  translated  by  order  of  Ptolemteua  PhUadelphus. 
Josephua  expressly  dat^ares  that '  only  the  law '  was  translated  in  tha 
time  of  Philadedphus,  and  such  was  the  opinion  of  the  learned  in  the 
time  of  Jeroova.  (Jecome^  *  In  ^a'  7. 12,  xvi  13.)  There  aeema  to 
be  no  improbability  in  the  story  of  the  letter,  if  adopted  up  to  a 
certain  poin^  that  the  Peotateuon  was  translated  into  Qreek  by  order 
of  Ptolamsoua  Philadekhips  for  hja  library,  »nd'  that  he  invited  Jews 
from  Judaea  who  were  learned  in  JSebrew  to  assist  the  Alexandrine 
Jew%  who  knew  Qreek  well  but  Hebrew  imperfectly.  But  the  com- 
mon opinion  seems  now  tp  be  that  the  vei^uon  of  the  Pentateuch  was 
made  by  the  Alozandrina  Jewa  for  their  own  nae  about  B.a  ^5, 
during  the  r&gn,  of  Ptolemmia  Soceh  Under  9Hf  aupposition  it  is 
probable  that  thia  version  waa  called  '  the  Septuagmt^'  because  it  was 
approved  by  the  Sanhedrini,  or  council  of  aeventy,  of  the  Alexandrine 
Jews.  The  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament  were  extant  in  Qreek 
two  ceoturiea  bafore  the  birth  of  Cbrist  The  letter  of  Aiisteae  baa 
given  rise  to  a  great  number  of  works. 

(Abridged  firown  the  Biogrmphiaai  Dietiong^  «f  Ui9  JSocitty  for  th$ 
DifusUmof  Utrftd  Knowledge,) 

ARISTPDES,  aon  of  Lysimaohu^  a  great  Athenian  atataaman  and 
genetaly  who  took  a  leading  part  in  the  delivery  of  Qreece  from  the 
PeiBtan  invasion.  He  waa  of  the  tribe  Antiophii^  and  was  bom  in 
Alopecfl^  a  demoB  of  Attica.  Plutarch  has  givan  us  little  information 
as  to  the  atapa  "bg  which  Ariatidea  rose  to  eminence  in  the  staitei 
Several  anepdotea  uluatrative  of  his  probity  are  told  hj^  that  amnaing, 
but  not  Tecy  aocurate  author,  which,  according  to  tms  arrangement 
of  hia  life,  nqght  to  have  occurred  before  the  Persian  war;  but  the 
(late  of  their  occwrvenee  Is  not  fixed,  snd  they  contain  no  diatinet 
mention  of  Aristidsa'a  public  employments,  exempt  that  ]^  was  twice 
chosen  tceasurer  of  the  public  revenue  of  Athena.  Plutarch  further 
states,  that  Themistocles  and  otherSi  whose  malpractipes  he  had  ax- 
poaed,  had  infloence  enough  to  procure  his  oondemnation  on  a  charge 
of  malversation ;  but  that,  by  the  exertions  of  the  more  virtuoos 
citiaen.^  the  fine  imposed  on  hixn  was  remitted,  and  he  waa  again 
elected  to  the  office  of  chief  treaaurer.  The  first  distinct  notice  whiph 
we  poaaaas  o^  hia  public  lifa  is,  that  he  waa  one  of  the  ten  commanders 
vho  direofeed  the  Athenian  army,  B.a  490,  upon  the  occasion  of  the 


Perfian  invasion  under  Datis  and  Arfcaphamea.  Tbia  rsata  on  the 
authoritv  of  Plutarch,  who  ascribes  to  Aristides  tbe  honour  of  having 
firdt  yielded  his  turn  of  eommand  to  M iltiades,  and  by  hia  example 
and  authority  having  oarried  the  diwentients  with  him.  Plutarch 
adds,  that  when  the  Athenians  marched  back  to  their  capital  in  haata^ 
to  prevent  the  fl^in^  Peraians  from  making  any  attempt  on  it  by  sea, 
ArSstidea  waa  left  w^th  Uie  men  of  his  own  tribe  to  guard  the  valuable 
spoil  of  the  Persian  camp ;  being  selected  for  that  duty  on  aecount  of 
his  inoorruptible  honeaty.  It  is  singular  that  Herodotus,  in  hia  account 
of  the  battle  (vi,  109),  neyer  eyen  mentions  Ariatides's  nain«^  although 
he  elsewhere  (viii.  79)  bears  testimony  to  him  as  the  "  justest  and  best 
man  in  Athena"  This  silence  would  lead  ua  to  doubt  whether  4jif- 
tidea  did  really  act  so  important  a  part  in  the  action  as  his  biographer 
would  have  us  believe.  That  he  did  distinguish  himaelf  is  however 
rendered  probable  by  his  having  been  elected  archon  '  ep^nymo# '  in 
the  foUowmg  year.    (Plut.  Arist.  c.  5.) 

Of  the  transactions  of  his  magistracy  fre  have  no  account  In  the 
sixth  year  after  it  (B.a  463),  he  waa  banished  by  the  proces9  called 
'  ostracism.'  A  person  leas  deeerviog  of  sud^  treatment  could  hardly 
have  been  found ;  but  the  practicea  of  Themistocles  prevailed  with  the 
sus{Hcious  temper  of  the  Athenians,  although,  according  to  a  atory 
told  by  Pluta^h,  {he  acknowledged  probity  of  Aristides  had  already 
ac(}uired  for  bim  the  appellation  of  *'the  Juat"  In  the  third  year 
afterwards  (3.0.  480),  the  eventful  transactions  of  the  Peraian  invapon 
under  Zerxea  took  place,  At  the  battle  of  Axtemiai4m,  Ariatidaa  waa 
still  in  exile ;  but  before  the  battle  of  Salamis  he  waa  reeaUed*  with 
other  exilea  In  the  nig;ht  preceding  that  memorable  battle^  he  piwaad 
from  the  island  of  ^^ina  through  the  Persian  fleets  having  inte^ 
ligence  to  his  conntiymen  that  they  were  surrounded,  and  that  flight 
which  they  wpre  then  meditating,  was  no  longer  possible^  (Hcvod. 
viii.  79.)  Aristides^  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  Atheniana^  laadal  on 
the  small  island  of  Psyttaleia,  near  Salamis,  and  put  to  tbe  aword 
the  Peraiaa  troopa  atationad  on  that  islands    (Haiml,  viii  $6 ;  Pint 

Before  the  battle  of  PlatsM,  fought  in  September,  &a  4T0,  lie 
regained  more  than  his  former  favour  with  hia  ooqntrymen.  The 
answer  retuived  to  Mardoniua's  ofier  of  peace  aad  aUianee  with  the 
Atheniana  ia  aaid  by  Plutarch  to  have  been  dictated  by  him :  *'  Tell 
Mardoniua  that  the  Atheniana  aay,  while  the  ann  goea  in  the  came 
course  aa  be  ia  now  going,  we  will  never  make  peace  with  XecxM;  but 
we  will  fight  him,  trnatiiig  in  the  god^  who  tight  with  us,  and  the 
herooL  whose  temples  and  statues  hct  ipaking  no  account  Of  them,  haa 
burnt^  (Herod.  viiL  143.)  Aristides  was  one  of  the  amfaMaadora 
aent  to  p$ii«onatnte  with  the  Spartana  f c^r  their  tardinew  in  aeading 
succours  to  resist  the  threatened  second  invasion  of  Attiea  by  lU^ 
donius ;  and  at  the  battle  of  Plataa,  contrary  to  the  ganeial  nsage^ 
he  waa  appointed  aole  general  of  the  Athenian  troops,  and  signalised 
his  moderation  in  a  dispute  with  tbe  Tegeatcs  concerning  the  light  ef 
occupying  the  left  wing  of  the  allied  army,  tihe  aeeond  poet  ia  poini  of 
honour,  the  right  wing  being  alwaya  hejd  by  the  Tiaerdrmnniana 
After  stating  the  claima  of  the  Atheniana  to  the  place  ef  honeor,  he 
referred  the  point  to  the  decision  of  the  I^aeedisisoniaaa.  Tbe  Laeep 
dsamoniana  answered  by  acsU^ation,  that  the  Atheniana  wws  more 
worthy  than  the  Tcgeatn  to  lead  the  left  iving.  (Herod,  ix.  27.)  Itiate 
be  observed  here  (as  of  the  answer  returned  to  Mandoniua)^  tnat  what 
Plutarch  saya  of  Aiistides,  Heprodotits  saya  of  the  ^t^ff°'*«f  geneniiy. 
It  may  be  preaumed  bowever  that  on  both  occasions  the  people  aeted 
under  the  ^Idanoe  of  their  leader  i  and  t^  the  wocda  ao  Aill  of 
wiwUim,  spirit,  end  modaration,  ac?ee^g  bo  well  w^  the  charactav  of 
Aristides^  were  really  preinpted  or  deUvered  Inr  him. 

Not  long-after  the  restoration  of  Athena^  which  had  been  deafaroyed 
by  Xerxea  and  Mardonimi,  an  important  change  took  place  in  the 
oooatitution :  thoi:tgb  oppcaed  to  the  princi|deB  of  those  with  whom 
Aristides  generally  acted,  it  waa  aupporied  at  least>  if  not  buoi^t  for- 
ward, by  him.  £^  Solon's  laws,  noble  deaoent  and  a  definite  amount 
of  property  were  required  as  qu^ificatioos  in  candidates  fbr  the  Ugfaer 
offices.  The  alteration  proposed  by  Ariatidea  waa  to  the  effect  that 
all  classes  of  the  citiaens  diould  be  ^gible  to  the  archonship,  without 
regard  either  to  birih  or  wealth* 

Ariatidea  was  the  coUeagne  of  Tfanoydidea  in  an  embassy  to  Spaata. 
when  the  Spartan  government  inter£ered  to  prevent  the  rebuilding  of 
the  waUa  of  Athens,  destroyed  by  the  Peniana.  (Thuoyd.,  i  Ql,) 
Qicero  relatea  a  atoryC  OS./ ill  11),  told  In  a  dig^tly  different  manner 
by  Plutarch  and  by  Diodorua,  tbftt  Themiatoclea,  after  the  end  of  the 
war,  announced  to  the  aaaambly  of  the  people  that  he  had  •  aaheiae 
to  propoae  greatly  adyanti^eoua  to  the  atatc,  but  of  ndh  a  nature  that 
it  could  not  aafely  be  made  pubUc  Upon  thia  he  waa  dadred  to 
communicate  it  to  Aristides,  who  reported  that  nothing  coold  be  mere 
advontageoua,  or  less  honourable;  aad  the  proposal  waa  dropped 
without  further  inquiry.  The  measure  propoaed,  aooovding  to  <^Mro 
and  Valerius  Maximns  (vi),  fnia  to  burn  the  LacednmoniaK  fleet 
at  Gy thium ;  according  to  Plutarch,  to  bum  the  dockyard  of  ttie 
Qreciana»  by  which  we  Bttppoae  the  ccnMente  fleet  waa  meanl  Itia 
difficult  to  conceive  how  either  meaanoa  could  be  reconciled  wit^ 
sound  policy,  any  more  than  with  juataccb 

In  B.G.  477  the  unpopularity  of  the  Laoedaamoaians,  eepeeklly  ef  the 
commander-in-chief  Pauaaniaa,  induced  the  Ionian  Qreeka  to  dedUne 
serviBig  under  him.    They  offiared  the  ^^~"*"p»^  of  the  eonfadaraey  te 


Athena,  wboie  ihip*  at  that  time  were  under  the  aomrouid  oF  Aiu- 
tides :  and  to  hii  modsntion  end  pniblt]r,  and  to  the  faTOanble  apinlon 
entertained  of  the  Atheniui  chknoter  miunly  through  hi>  virtutu,  that 
tronaisr  of  the  oammand  ia  ohisfl;  to  he  aeoribed,  and  the  oon«equsnt 
etlabliduuent  ot  what  is  called  by  hiitorianB  the  Athenian  rule  in 
Oieece,  which  was  uTerthrowu  oeveaty-two  years  afterwards,  at  the 
end  of  the  FeloponneiLaii  mr.  Under  thu  new  anasgement  the 
Oreeks  of  the  west  aoiat  of  Asia  Minor,  Che  inlanilj,  and  Tbiacs,  in 
ooDJunction  with  the  AtbeniuiB,  en^iged  to  nalntajn  a  fleet  snfScdent 
to  pTMeonte  the  war  with  Penia,  Each  at&te  was  ssnaaed  to  fumiih 
»  ontaln  snni  of  money,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  460  talsntB; 
■Dd  ttl»  difficult  task  of  nuking  the  aaseasment  was  executed  by 
Ariitldes  with  such  faimcsi,  that,  aocording  to  Diodon*  (iL  i7),  he 
obtuned  the  highest  praiia  for  justice. 

This  is  the  last  public  office  in  which  ws  know  Aristidea  to  hare 
been  engaged.  His  death  is  stated  by  Nepos  to  hats  ocourrsd  in  the 
fborth  year  after  the  oatraeism  of  Themiitocles,  which  fixes  it  to 
B.a.  46T.  Flntarch  says  that  the  tomb  of  Ariitidea  was  in  hia  own 
tjm«  to  be  Been  at  Phalifrum,  erected  at  tha  charge  of  tbe  state,  becauae 
tfae  patriot  died  eo  poor  that  nothing  was  found  in  his  house  to  paj 
for  his  buiiaL  Hs  left  children — a  son.  Lyaimsohua,  who  is  one  of  the 
■peakere  inPUto'e  dialogue  of 'Ifohes,'  and  twodaogbtersfPlut.,  27); 
all  of  irtiom  were  provided  for  by  the  atate.  Ariatidea  liveid  and  died 
in  poverty,  after  having  botiie  the  bighest  offices  of  Athena,  and  poa- 
aeaaed  the  most  tempting  opportunities  for  peculation  of  any  man  in 
Qreece;  a  volontar;  poverty,  for  he  is  sud  to  have  refused  large  sums 
offered  to  him  by  private  liberality,  saying  that  "  he  could  better  boast 
of  his  poverty  than  others  of  their  riohee,  which  many  did  use  ill,  and 
few  waQ ;  and  that  It  was  a  bard  thing  to  find  one  man  of  a  noble 
mind  that  could  away  with  poverty,  and  that  such  only  might  be 
ashamed  of  poverty  as  ware  poor  against  their  wills.  (North's 
'  PIntaroh.') 

TIlA  chancto'  of  Ariatddea  (so  br  aa  we  can  trust  onr  chief  autho- 
yitj,  Plntarob,  who  is  snpprated  by  the  more  soanty  testimony  of 
Hoitdotna  and  Thni^didea)  is  one  of  the  finest  in  antiquity.  To  him 
bdongi  the  lareat  of  all  pnlses,  Uiat  of  observing  justice,  not  only 
between  man  and  man,  bat  between  nation  and  nation.  He  was  truly 
a  patriot  for  hs  preferred  the  good  of  his  oountry  to  Hin  grstdScation 
of  his  own  ambition.  A  candid  enemy,  an  impartial  friend,  a  just 
adminlstntor  of  other  men's  money,  an  obaerrer  of  national  faith,  it 
seems  hardly  worth  while  to  add  to  this  catalogue  of  vtrtuea  the  more 
oommon  merit  of  being  a  hrwn  and  sncoeesful  general,  except  that 
this  latter  quality  oompleted  hia  character,  and  fitted  it  to  the  stormy 
times  in  which  he  lived,  giving  to  it  a  lustrs  and  importance  in  the 
eyas  of  the  many  which  his  peaceful  virtues  onsseisted  might  have 
biled  to  command. 

(Herodotus;  Plutarch;  Cornelius  Napos,  Litti  cf  AnstulM/ 
HUford.  fto.) 

ARISTl'DES,  s  native  of  Tbebes,  and  one  of  the  greet  Oreek 
paintM^  is  said  by  Pliny  (izzv.  10)  to  have  been  the  contemporary  of 
ApcUea.  His  exoelleiMte  oonnsted  in  giving  charsoter  and  expression 
to  his  figures,  and  in  the  strong  d«ineation  of  the  paasiona  ;  bis 
oolouiing  waa  hard.  One  of  hia  great  pictures  represented  the  capture 
ot  a  ei^.  Among  the  most  strUing  figures  was  that  of  a  mother  just 
oipiring  from  a  wound ;  hrr  infant  still  dings  to  her  breast,  and  the 
dying  mother  seema  only  anxious  that  her  child  should  not  suck  the 
Uood  that  is  streaming  from  her  body.  Alexander  the  Oreat  had  thii 
picture  removed  to  Fella  in  Uacadonia.  He  also  painted  an  engage 
ment  with  the  Fersjans :  this  picture  oontained  one  hundred  figurca 
and  WH  liberally  paid  tot  by  Hnaaon,  tyrant  of  Elatca.  The  worki 
of  AriatideB  were  numerous,  and  many  of  them  were  traiisferred  tc 
Bome  with  the  reet  of  the  plunder  of  Oieece.  At  the  capture  of 
Corinth  br  L.  Mummius,  Polybiu^  the  Greek  hietorian,  who  was  pre- 
eant  on  the  oocasion,  saw  with  indignatjoo  the  barbarians  of  Italy 
playing  at  games  of  chance  on  the  most  costly  pictures,  wbidi  Uiey 
had  apread  on  the  ground.  (3trabo,  p.  881.)  Aniong  these  were  two 
fine  pictoree  by  Ariatidea,     (AtbenEeua,  xiiL  6QT.) 

ABISTl'DES,  ^LIUS,  a  diatinguiahed  rhotoriman  of  the  2nd  cen- 
tury, waa  bom  at  Hadriani  in  Bithynia,  probably  about  A.D.  IIT ;  but, 
aooording  to  other  opiniona,  A.D.  12S.  Hs  studied  at  Smyrna  under 
Polemo,  and  at  Athens  under  Herodes  Attious,  after  wUoh  he  travelled 
extensivelj  in  Asia  and  in  Sgypt ;  finally, 'he  ssttled  at  Smyrna,  where 
he  oblaJned  the  priesthood  ol  ^Isculapiua.  He  also  opened  a  lecture- 
room,  andgainednahrepatationbyhwAetorioal  prelections,  that  by 
hia  conlemporariea  be  was  plaoed  on  a  level  with  Demoathenee,  the 
great  Athenian  orator.  In  A.D.  ITS  Smyrna  was  daatroyed  by  an 
earthquake,  and  Ariatides,  by  addreaaing  a  letter  on  the  aubject,  which 
ia  still  extant,  to  M.  Aurelius,  induced  the  emperor  to  reatore  the  dty. 
Owing  lo  his  services  on  this  oooaaion,  and  tfae  high  reputation  which 
he  enjoyed  as  a  rhetorician,  statues  were  ereotod  to  his  honour  j  one, 
now  in  the  Tatioan  (Winekelmann,  ii.  4TS,  French  ed.)  bears  his 

Of  his  fifty-five  declamation*,  ods  entitiad  "Against  Leptines,'  is  an 
imitation  of  the  greatorstionof  Demosthenes,  which  bcus  the  same 
hams ;  and  another,  the  '  Panothenaikos,'  was  intended  to  show  that 
he  oould  write  in  the  style  of  Isocratea,  and  rival  one  of  the  most 
&moDS  spvoimens  of  that  master.  ArisUdes  also  wrote  panegyrics  on 
man;  diatinsuished  dties,  such  as  Smyrna,  Roms,  &&     The  latest 


The  statue  whioh  ws  have  here  asugned  to  ^liu*  Aristides  wu 
found  in  the  mini  of  Herculaneum,  and  ianowin  the  Huseo  Borbeniu 
at  Naples.  The  height  ia  about  6  feet  6  iochea.  It  is  called  the  statue 
of  AiTstides  the  Just  b;  O.  Flnati,  la  tha  work  entitled  '  Uusee  Bc^ 
bonioo ; '  but  &om  comparing  the  head  with  that  of  ^ina  AriE^dcs 
in  the  Vatican,  and  from  the  somewhat  affected  attitude,  and  the 
general  charactw  of  the  figure,  we  are  convinced  it  ia  not  the  old 
Aristides. 

AKISTI'DES  QUINTILIA'N  DS,  a  Orrnk  writer  on  muflc^  whoN 
age  ia  uncertain.  Bome  oritica  are  of  opinion  that  ha  was  rootempe- 
rary  with  Plutarch.  Hia  work  on  Husic  in  three  books,  ia  printed  ii 
the  collection  of  Msibomins,  and  is  oonBdered  one  of  the  oicat  valuable 
musical  works  of  antiquity, 

ABISTIPPUS,  the  son  of  Aritadea,  was  bom  at  Cyrene,  a  Oreek 
colony  on  the  north  cosat  of  Africa,  and  cams  to  Athens  when  a  joaai 
man  m  order  to  profit  by  tiie  lessons  of  Sooratea,  Ariatippus  wm  a 
hearer  of  Socrates  for  some  time  ;  and  as  hs  oould  not  have  been  very 
young  when  he  went  from  Cyrene  to  the  Olympic  festival,  and  wu 
attracted  from  thence  to  Athens  by  a  philosopher's  fame,  we  mar 
suppose  that  he  Wot  at  least  twenty-five  years  old  at  the  death  cf 
Socrates,  B.a  S99 ;  whioh  would  make  hia  birth  aa  eatly  as  b.c  iH 
or  425. 

Althou{[h  Ariatippna  waa  a  diaoiple  of  3ooi>t««,  hia  mods  cf  life 
and  hia  opinions  ware  very  diSbrent  m>m  those  of  his  masttir.  Inatei'i 
of  imitating  tha  ohoste,  frugal,  and  temperate  habits  which  diatjn- 
guiabed  Socratea,  he  was  a  lover  of  Mumal  pUasnre;  and  weleani 
from  a  conversation  between  Ariatippna  and  lui  maiter,  reported  k 
Xonophon'a  '  Hemorafailia.'  that  tike  formsr  dalibeiat«ly  asintoinad  is 
argument  (he  superiority  of  his  own  hatnts  of  lifii  and  principles  of 
conduct  In  this  ^cussion,  being  pressed  by  tha  intenagatioaa  of 
Socratea,  he  asserts  that  he  does  not  wish  to  take  any  share  in  public 
affaire,  Uiat  his  object  ia  to  he  neither  a  governor  nor  a  slave,  but  s 
private  dtiaen ;  and  that  ha  lives  out  of  bis  own  oouutry  in  order  to 
(Scape  &iHn  all  political  duties.  (Xen. 'Mem.' ii.  1, 1-13.)  Heappean 
to  have  prided  Imnaelf  on  bis  knowledge  of  the  woild,  on  the  pcipc- 
larity  and  versatility  of  his  manners,  and  the  ease  with  which  he 
oould  adapt  himself  to  the  company  of  all  p«nons,  and  to  al!  varielJM 
of  fortune  :  hence  Plato  ia  reported  to  have  said  of  him,  that  he  vai 
the  only  man  who  could  wear  with  equal  grace  both  fine  dothea  and 
rags.  Hia  principles  aud  conduct  made  him  obnoriona  to  XeaO[^vi, 
with  whom  he  is  stated  to  have  been  on  badtermB,and  to  Antiatheno, 
the  head  of  the  Cynic  sobool,  whom  he  is  reported  to  have  constantly 
ridiculed  for  the  aueterity  of  his  manners.  But  Ariatippus,  Blthangh 
on  bad  terms  with  Xenophon,  Antiathenee,  and  Plato,  eoitertaiDn! 
friendly  relations  with  .Sscfaines,  another  dlsoi^  of  Souatm  sad 
recommended  him  aa  a  teacher  of  pbilceophy  to  Dionyaina,  the  tynot 
of  Syracuse.  (Diog.  I^art.  iL  60,  82 ;  Ilat«i«h,  '  De  ootubenda  In,' 
L  p.  462!)  He  pawd  much  time  at  the  court  of  Dionyaua  of  Syt*- 
cuae,  and  he  is  stated  to  have  been  taken  prisoner  by  ■  satrap  ot  the 
Persian  king  in  Asia  Minor.  (Diog.  Luert  iL  79.)  He  probably 
retiittl  lata  m  his  life  to  Cyrene,  where  we  find  hia  familr  and  iiis 
school  after  his  deatiL    (Diog.  Laert  ii.  8S.) 

Ariatippus  differed  trota  Boontes  and  the  genuine  Sooratio  philcso- 
phers,  not  only  in  his  moda  of  lif^  bnt  also  in  taking  money  for  hi) 
msteuctiona.  Ariitippua  when  blamed  for  teoohing  tw  maa*!, 
defended  hlnwelf  by  s^ing  that  Soaates  waa  providod  fte  by  tiis 
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fidiMi  mad  gwatMt  of  ih»  AtheBUUM^  wheiiMMi  h#  bad  to  pvofvle  Cor 
himiolfl 

Tfaete  oui  bo  no  doubt  thai  Aiutim>i]i  was*  tho  foandor  of  a  philo- 
•ophieal  school ;  but  it  is  doabtfal  whether  he  ineuicated  his  opiidoiifl 
m  writing,  or  whether^  like  Socrates,  he  onlj  imparted  them  orally  to 
his  diseiplas.  A  list  of  his  worlu^  chiefly  dialogaea,  is  giTen  by 
Diogenea  Laertioa  (iL  86^  on  the  aathority  of  Paaaatiiis  and  Sotion; 
but  Sosieratea  of  Rhodes,  who  lived 'somewhat  later  than  Sotion,  and 
wrote  on  the  same  subject,  stated  that  Ariatippna  left  nothing  in 
writing.  (Diog.  Laert.  iL  84 ;  Clinton,  '  Fast  HeUan.'  part  ill)  The 
doctrines  of  Aristippus  were  perpetuated  after  his  death  by  hia 
daughter  Arete,  and  by  another  disciple  named  Antipater  of  Cyrene. 
Arete  instructed  her  son  Aristippns,  who,  to  distinguiA  him  from  his 
grandfather,  was  called  '  metrodidactoe '  (taught  by  his  mother). 

As  no  precise  or  detailed  account  of  the  doctrines  of  Aristippus  has 
been  preserved,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  confounding  his  opinions  with 
those  of  his  snooossors  in  the  Cyrenaic  school.  The  latter  Cyrenaica 
appear  to  haTS  approached  neariy  to  the  dootrioea  of  Bpicurus: 
Axistippoa  howoTor  though  agreeing  in  substance  with  the  moral 
syrtem  of  Epioorus,  yet  differed  from  it  in  many  important  particulars, 
Aristippus  is  stated  to  have  oousidered  etbica  as  the  only  subjeos 
whidi  deeerred  the  attention  of  a  philosopher;  and  to  have  eepeeially 
despised  mathematical  and  physioal  scienoe^  as  not  being  oonoemod 
about  the  happinesa  of  numkiud.  (Aristot,  'Metaph.'  ii.  2;  Diog. 
Laert  iL  92.)  The  ancient  Cyrenaics,  however,  though  they  oonfin^ 
themselTes  to  ethical  philosophy,  yet  adhered  to  it  only  in  name ;  for 
they  diridtfd  ethics  into  Ats  parts,  namely,  1,  on  those  things  which 
ought  to  be  pursued  or  avoided ;  2,  on  the  affections  of  the  mind ;  8, 
on  moral  actions;  4,  on  causes;  and  6,  on  proofs;  of  which  heads 
the  first  three  slone  beloug  to  moral  philosophy,  while  the  fourth 
refers  to  physical,  and  the  last  to  logical  inquiries.  Aristippus  held 
that  the  happiness  of  man  consists  in  pleasure,  and  hia  misery  in 
pain :  happioen  being  merely  an  aggrsgate  of  pleasures,  and  miaery  an 
argregate  of  pains.  He  held,  that  all  pleasures^  whether  senansl  or 
inteUtMBtnal,  are  equally  good :  one  aooount  eren  atates  that  he  con- 
sidered the  pleasures  of  the  body  as  superior  to  those  of  the  mind. 
Hence  he  taught,  that  however  immoral  an  action  might  be^  stiU  the 
pleasure  whidi  it  causee  is  n  good,  and  desirable  for  ita  own  saka 
He  did  not  however  recommend  an  unrsstrained  pursuit  of  pleaaure : 
true  wisdom  (he  thought)  consisted,  not  in  abstaining  from  pleasure, 
but  in  soaking  it  without  being  carried  away  by  the  love  of  it  He 
condemned  an  care  for  the  past  or  the  future^  all  regret  and  all  fore- 
thought, aa  equally  useleBs;  and  said  tliat  a  person  ought  to  think 
only  of  the  passing  day,  and,  if.  posBible,  only  of  the  passing  minute. 
He  reoommended  calmness  of  mind  and  moderation  of  desires ;  and 
he  partioulariy  cautioned  his  daughter  Afete  against  ooretonsness 
and  love  of  money.  He  also  thought  thai  the  wise  man  should  be 
free  from  the  passions  of  envy  and  love,  from  superstition,  and  from 
the  fear  of  death.  The  doctrmes  of  Aristippus  do  not  appear  to  have 
attracted  very  much  attention  in  his  own  time. 

(Diogenee  Laertius,  Life  of  Ariaiippm,  ii  65-104,  with  Menage'a 
notes;  Snidas;  Bitter,  Oeickiehie  der  PkiUmpkie,  tdL  ii  ppi  87-108.) 

ARISTOBU'LUS  accompanied  Alexander  the  Great  in  his  campaigns, 
of  iriiich  he  wrote  an  account  after  the  king^s  death.  This  work,  now 
loet,  is  one  of  the  chief  authorities  for* Anian's  history  of  Akocander. 
(Arrian,  Prtfaee  to  Mi  Amibcun.) 

ABISTOOI'TON,  an  Athenian  dosely  connected  with  an  important 
event  in  Athenian  histoiy.  Having  oonoeived  a  mortal  hatred  against 
Hipparohua,  aon  of  Pisutratua  and  brother  of  Hippies,  who  held  the 
tynnny  of  Athens  (Thueyd.  i  20),  he  plotted,  in  conjunction  with 
another  Athenian  named  Harmodius,  the  death  of  the  brothers,  and 
succeeded  in  effectingthe  murder  of  Hipparohus  at  the  Panathenaio 
feettval,  B.a  514.  Harmodina  was  slidn  on  the  spot;  Aristogiton 
fled,  bat  was  subsequently  taken  and  put  to  death  by  Hippies.  After 
the  expulsion  of  Hippies^  when  the  constitution  of  Athens  was  brought 
nearer  to  a  democracy,  the  memory  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton 
was  honoured  as  that  of  martyia  in  the  caose  of  liberty.  Bronse 
stafcuee  were  erected  to  them  in  different  part  of  Athena;  among 
others,  by  the  celebrated  Praxiteles.  (Plin.  xxxiv.  8.)  In  the  time 
of  Arriaa  the  statuee  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton  stood  in  the 
Geramieos  at  Athens.  (Arrian,  iii  16.)  Various  previle^  and  immu- 
nities were  conferred  co  their  descendants;  and  their  exploit  was 
regularly  celebrated  in  song  at  the  Panathenaio  frstival  (I^ilostratus, 
'Da  Vit  Apollonii'  rii  2 ;  so.  Meursius,  Pisist  c.  xlr.),  and  beiMune  a 
Tcry  favourite  subject  for  the  songs,  called  '  aoolia,'  with  which  tiie 
Atheniana  enUrened  their  festiye  partieSb  One  of  these,  composed  by 
Callistratas,  is  commonly  printed  among  the  fragments  of  various 
authors  at  the  end  of  the  editions  of  Anaoreon  (see  also  Athennus,  xv. 
695) ;  and  will  be  firand  transited  in  Bknd  and  Merivale'a  *  Antho- 
logy/beginning 


« 


111  wreath  my  sword  In  myrtle  bongh.** 


ThA  fint  stanm  of  this  is  ascribed  by  Meursius,  *  Pisist'  e.  xiv.,  to 
Cardnoa,  We  have  however  the  testimoaj  of  Thucydides^  that  the 
act  of  Hannodins  and  Aristogiton  arose  entirely  out  of  a  private 
quarrel;  and  that^  fisr  from  effeoting  the  inunediate  delivery  of  Athens, 
ft  made  the  sway  ^of  Hippias  Jeslous  and  severe,  instead  of  mild  and 
beneficent ;  and  Herodotus  speaks  to  the  same  itfeet  (vi  128).    This 
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mistake^  aa  to  the  motivea  and  merit  of  their  action,  was  periiapa  av 
Mitford  supposes^  fostered  by  th»  party  of  the  Alomnonidas,  the  trae 
expelleffB  of  Hippias,  with  a  view  to  the  firmer  eatabtishment  of  their 
own  power.    (Thueyd.  vi  54,  9 ;  Uitfoid,  oh.  v.  5,  ch.  vii  5.) 

ABISTCKMBNES,  the  hero  of  the  second  Messenian  war,  was  of  the 
royal  house  of  ^pytus.  The  first  war  between  the  Laoed»moniani' 
and  Meeseoiana  was  commenced  by  the  Lacedtsmoniaoa  attacking  by 
night,  without  having  made  any  deolaration  of  war,  Ampheia,  a  Meas^ 
nian  town  on  the  borders  of  Laoonia.  The  Lscedamonian  commander 
waa  Alcamanss,  tibe  aon  of  Teieelus,  who  had  been  killed  by  the  Messe- 
nians.  The  war,  thua  commenced,  was  carried  on  for  twenty  yearsi 
It  was  terminated  by  the  capture  of  Ithome^  in  Meesenia,  in  the  fint 
year  of  the  14th  Olympiad,  or  B.a  728.  The  Messsnisns  endured  « 
galling  serritude  for  thirty-nine  yeara.  The  new  generation  were  eager 
to  rescue  their  country  from  slavery,  and  having  obtained  the  assist- 
anoe  of  Argos  and  of  the  Arcadians^  they  revolted  in  the  fourth  year 
of  the  23rd  Olympiad,  or  B.a  685.  The  first  battle  was  fought  at 
DersB^  a  place  in  Laoonia,  when  Aristomenea  peribrmed  surprising 
feata  of  valour.  Hia  oountcymen  wished  to  make  him  king,  but  he 
declined  thia  dignity,  and  was  chosen  general  with  full  powers.  To 
strike  terror  into  the  Lsced»monians,  he  entered  the  city  of  Sparti^ 
alone  by  night,  and  suspended  a  shield  on  the  temple  of  Athene 
Cbaloiacns  (Athene  of  the  Braaen  House),  with  an  iisMripticn  pur- 
porting that  it  was  an  offering  to  the  goddess  from  the  spoila  of  the 
Spartans.  In  the  following  year  another  great  battle  waa  fought  at 
the  Boards  Tomb,  in  the  district  of  Stenyolarua  in  Meaaenia.  The 
Messeniana  gained  a  complete  rictoiy,  which  waa  chiefly  due  to  Aristo- 
menea and  his  chosen  band,  of  eighty  Mesaenians,  who  led  the  way  to 
sucoees  by  putting  to  flight  king  Anaxander  and  his  braveat  Spartans. 
On  returning  to  Messeoia  after  thia  victory,  Aristomenes  was  received 
with  great  enthusiasm,  particularly  at  the  town  of  Amiam^^,  where  be 
had  been  brought  up. 

In  the  third  year  of  the  war,  B.a  688,  the  Measeniaoa  under  Aristo- 
menes sustained  a  total  defeat  at  the  QreatDitch,  owing  to  the  treachery 
of  their  ally  Aristocratea,  whom  P^usanias  caUs  king  of  the  Arcadians. 
Aristomenes  collected  the  Messenians  who  anrrived  the  battle,  and 
led  them  to  the  mountain  fortrsss  of  Burs.  The  Laoedssmonians  com- 
menced the  siage  of  Bira,  which  oooupied  them  to  the  close  of  the 
second  Messenian  war.  In  a  predatory  incursion  Aristomenes  and  his 
chosen  band  aurprised  and  plundered  Amyolsa.  In  another  expedition 
he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Lacedsemouiana,  and  thrown  with  fif^ 
of  his  companions  into  a  deep  hole  called  Gseadai^  which  was  the 
punishment  infiioted  by  the  Bpartana  on  great  malefactors.  The  rest 
of  the  prisoners  were  killed  by  the  fall;  and  Aristomenes,  who  escaped 
unhurt^  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  ohaam,  awaiting  his  death  by  fiunine. 
On  the  third  day  he  saw  through  the  dim  light  a  fox  preying  on  the 
dead  bodies.  He  caught  the  fox,  and  following  in  its  tnu^  discovered: 
a  small  hole  through  which  it  had  entered.  With  hia  hands  he  made 
the  hole  laige  enough  for  himself  and  eaoapiog  from  the  plaoey  he  joined 
hia  friends  at  Bira.  The  Laoed»monians  heard  the  rumour  of  hia 
escape^  but  they  did  not  credit  it,  till  they  were  informed  of  the  sur- 
prise and  slaughter  of  a  body  of  Corinthians  who  were  coming  to  aid 
them  in  the  blockado  of  Biia.  To  commemorate  this  exploit,  Aristo- 
meoM  offered  to  Jupiter  of  Ithome  for  the  second  time  Iac  Hecatom- 
phonii^  a  sacrifice  which  he  alone  was  entitled  to  maka  who  had  alain 
a  hundred  enemies. 

One  stormy  nighty  in  the  eleventh  year  of  the  siege,  a  Spartan  hsrda- 
man,  who  had  gone  over  to  the  Messenians,  learned  that  the  Messenian 
guards  were  obliged  to  leave  their  posts  by  the  fury  of  the  tempest 
He  communicated  this  fret  to  the  Lacedssmoniana,  who  made  an 
attempt  on  the  walls,  and  got  into  the  place.  The  Mesaenians  however 
made  a  desperate  struggle,  in  which  they  were  aided  by  their  own 
women.  On  the  third  day,  being  exbaoated  by  huoger  and  frtigue^ 
they  resolved  to  leave  the  place.  Ariatomenes  collected  a  part  of  the 
Measenianiy  and,  placing  the  women  and  children  in  the  centre^  put 
himself  at  their  head,  and  by  his  attitude  signified  to  the  enemy  tnat 
he  wished  for  a  free  passage,  and  waa  ready  to  go.  The  Lacedaemo- 
nians, fesring  to  resist  a  deaperate  body  of  men,  allowed  them  to  departs 
Bira  waa  taken,  and  the  aeoond  Messenian  war  terminated  in  the  first 
year  of  the  28th  Olympiad,  or  B.a  668. 

When  the  Arcadians  heard  of  the  fall  of  Bira  thev  urged  Ariatocratea 
to  lead  them  to  the  aid  of  the  Messenians,  but  he  bad  already  sold 
himself  to  the  Laoedamoniens^  and  he  refused.  The  Messenians  were 
hospitably  received  by  their  Arcadian  friendsL  Aristomenes^  who  did 
not  yet  despair,  selected  five  hundred  of  his  countrymen,  and  asked 
them,  in  the  hearing  of  Ariatocratea  and  the  Arcadians,  if  they  would 
join  him  in  an  attempt  on  Sparta,  which  was  1^  ungusrded.  Three 
hundred  Arcadians  volunteerad  to  go  with  him ;  but  the  scheme  waa 
frustrated  by  the  treachery  of  Aristocrate^  who  gave  the  Ijboedmn<^ 
nians  notice  of  it  His  treachery  was  detected  by  meana  of  an  iatetw 
cepted  letter,  and  he  waa  stoned  to  death  by  the  Arcadians. 

The  MesMuians  assembled  at  Qyllene  to  deliberate  on  their  ftiture 
plana,  and  there  they  spent  the  winter  in  the  hoepitable  territory  of 
thcBleians.  Keceiving  an  invitatiMi  from  Anaxilaa,  tyrant  of  Bhegium, 
to  come  to  Italy,  they  agreed  to  do  so ;  and  AnazUaa,  together  with 
the  Messenians,  took  the  town  of  Zande,  which  waa  thenceforward 
inhabited  JoinUy  by  the  Messenians  and  Zaneleeans,  but  received  the 
new  name  of  Msaaene  (MeHlna),  which  it  retina  to  the  preaenfe  day. 
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AxiitommiM  had  dedlDed  to  put  htmielf  at  tbe  haul  of  the  exQes  who 
w«nt  to  Italy.  He  went  to  Delphi  to  coDaalt  the  oracle^  and  there  met 
I)amagetii%  ung  of  Xalyaoa  in  Rhodes,  who  had  also  oome  to  Delphi  to 
consult  tbe  otade  ahont  the  choioe  of  a  wife.  Damagetns,  being  told  to 
marry  the  daughter  of  the  brsTest  of  the  Qreeka,  married  a  daughter 
of  Arlatomenes.  Aristomenee  aooompanied  his  son-in-law  to  Rhodes, 
where  he  soon  after  died.  Damagetus  and  the  Rhodians*  erected  a 
splendid  tomb  to  his  memoiy,  and  paid  him  the  hoDOurs  due  to  a  hero. 
Bausamaa  saw  his  monument  in  the  city  of  Messene.  In  the  battle  of 
Leuctra  (B.a  870),  in  whioh  the  Tbebans  under  Epaminondas  defeatsd 
the  Ijaoed»monian%  we  are  told  that  Aristomenee  again  made  his 
appearance,  and  mainly  contributed  to  the  dt^feat  of  his  old  enemiea 
Although  the  exploits  of  Aristomenee  are  evidently  mingled  with  fable, 
there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  hia  existence^  and  that  he  was  the  hero 
of  the  seoond  Meesenian  war. 

(Abridged  from  tbe  Biographical  Dietionary  of  ike  Society  for  the 
Diffunon  of  Vmfyl  KnowUdge.) 

ARISTOTHANES,  a  celebrated  comic  poet  of  Athena,  son  of 
FhHippus  or  Philippidfei  His  first  play  was  exhibited  on  the  Athenian 
stage  B.a  427,  and  his  last  B.a  888.  There  seems  every  reason  to 
believe  that  he  was  a  native  of  Athens.  He  had  three  sons,  whose 
names  are  recorded.  His  life  was  entirely  devoted  to  literature,  and 
he  produced  numerous  playa  He  is  the  only  writer  of  the  old  comedy 
of  whom  we  have  any  considerable  remains^  and  it  is  chiefly  through  his 
works  that  we  are  able  to  form  an  opinion  respecting  this  particular 
species  of  dramatic  composition. 

Aristophanee  was  the  author  of  fifty-four  comedies  (Suidas),  of 
which  eleven  have  been  preserved.  Suidas  enumerates  tbe  same  playa 
that  we  now  possess,  and  mentions  no  others  as  being  extanK  In  the 
fourth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  B.a  427,  the  poet  brought  out 
his  first  play,  entitled  AmraKus,  holding  up  to  public  contempt  the 
character  of  the  spendthrift ;  and  next  year  he  produced  the  '  Baby- 
lonians,' in  which  he  attacked  in  no  measured  terms  the  demagogue 
Cleon  and  the  constituted  autiiorities  of  Athens.  Of  these  plays  we 
possess  only  a  few  fragments. 

In  B.O.  426,  during  the  sixth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  he 
gained  the  first  priie  in  a  contest  with  Eupolis  and  Cratinus.  His 
play  was  entitled  the  '  Acbamians,'  in  whioh  he  recommended  to  the 
Athenians  the  cause  of  peace  as  openly  and  as  strongly  as  the  nature 
of  the  people  whom  he  addressed  would  permit  The  scene  lay  chiefly 
in  Achamse,  one  of  the  '  demi,'  or  small  towns  of  Attica ;  and  the 
object  he  had  in  view  was  pointed  out  by  introducing  on  tbe  stage  tbe 
rustic  Dicteopolis,  who,  diBspproving  of  the  obstinacy  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  had  concluded  with  the  Spartans  a  separate  peace,  and  is 
exhibited  in  tiie  full  enjoyment  of  its  fruits.  The  result  of  the 
opposite  line  of  conduct  is  shown  in  the  sufferings  of  Lamaobus,  who 
is  exposed  to  the  want  of  the  first  necessaries  of  life,  and  writhing 
under  severe  wounds  received  in  the  field  of  battle. 

Aristophanes  had  already  made  the  demagogue  Cleon  writhe  under 
his  satire ;  but  it  was  not  till  B.a  424  that  he  poured  forth  upon  him 
the  full  measure  of  his  wrath.  It  was  in  that  year  that  he  produced 
the  '  Knights,'  or,  as  Wieland  more  aptly  designates  it,  the 
<  Demagogues,'  the  most  valuable  perhaps  of  all  his  extant  playa 
He  held  up  before  the  Athenian  people  a  faithful  picture  of  their  own 
character  with  a  boldness  which  we  cannot  but  admire,  knowing,  as 
we  do,  that  they  allowed  any  one  to  be  brought  upon  the  stage  except 
themselves.  Athens  is  represented  as  a  house,  and  its  master  is  a 
stupid  old  gentleman.  Demos  (people) ;  Nioias  and  Demosthenes  are 
his  slaves,  and  Cleon  bis  confidential  servant,  or  slave-driver ;  Agora- 
oritus,  a  sausage-seller,  is  the  person  whose  destiny  it  is  to  subvert  tbe 
demagogue.  Thus  the  dramatis  persons  are  few,  and  the  plot  is 
perhape  still  more  meagre;  it  consists  of  humiliating  pictures  of 
Cleon,  and  a  succession  <^  proofs  to  Demos  that  this  favourite  servant 
is  wholly  unworthy  of  the  trust  and  confidence  reposed  in  him.  As 
on  historical  document  however  this  play  cannot  be  too  highly  valued, 
as  furnishing  a  strong  and  faithful,  though  by  no  means  favourable, 
picture  of  one  of  the  meet  singular  nations  of  antiquity.  It  is  said 
that  no  one  was  found  with  sufficient  nerve  to  act  the  part  of  Cleon, 
or  to  make  a  mask  to  represent  him,  and  that  Aristophanes  was  him- 
self obliged  to  appear  on  the  stage  in  that  character  with  his  face 
merely  painted. 

Kext  year,  B.a  428,  he  produced  another  play,  tbe  '  Clouds,'  which 
only  gained  the  third  prise.  It  contains  a  powerful  and  severe  attack 
on  the  schools  of  the  sophists,  a  race  of  philosophers  who  *' could  make 
the  worse  appear  the  better  reason;  "  but  nothing,  in  our  judgment^ 
oan  justify  the  personal  attack  which  the  poet  makes  on  Socrates^ 
whose  character,  as  far  as  we  can  form  an  opinion  of  it,  was  very 
different  from  that  which  is  represented  in  the  play.  The  plot  is 
simple  and  dear;  it  is  wrought  up  in  a  masterly  style  by  a  variety  of 
oomic  incidents,  and  the  characters  are  full  of  humour.  Strepsiades 
is  the  most  prominent;  his  rusticity  strangely  contrasts  with  the 
pedantry  of  the  sophists.  His  son  has  ruined  him  by  bis  extrava- 
gance, and  he  is  willing  to  have  recourse  to  any  plan,  however  unprin- 
cipled, which  he  tbinks  likely  to  extricate  himself  from  his  embarrass- 
ments. He  imaginea  that  he  has  discovered  a  resource  in  the  school  of 
Socrates,  by  the  sophistry  and  chicanery  of  whose  doctrines,  he 
expects  to  be  relieved  from  the  dunning  of  his  creditors.  He  presents 
himself  before  the  philosopher  whom  he  finds  suspended  aloft  in  a 


basket;  and  the  whdU  dialogue  which  fbUowa  between  two  ohamcten 
BO  forcibly  contnasted  is  conceived  in  the  very  best  style  of  the  author. 
At  last  however  Strepsiades  is  convinced  that  his  gsoios  doee  not  lie 
in  that  direction,  end  he  determines  to  send  his  son  Pfaeidippides  to 
benefit  by  the  phUoeopher^s  inatruotiona.  The  youth  mtkm  great 
profloisnoy,  which  he  shows  in  his  dealings  with  his  creditors  and  by 
beating  his  father,  and  then  trying  to  convince  the  old  gentleman  that 
it  in  aU  right  The  play  dosea  with  Strepsiadee  setting  fire  to  the 
school-house  of  Socrates  and  burning  out  all  hia  disctplea — a  signifi- 
cant hint  which,  coupled  with  the  concluding  verses  of  the  play,  was 
well  calculated  to  raise  a  religious  persecution  against  Socrates. 
(Wieland,  'Att  Mus.,'  iL  2;  Hermann,  Pre£  six.;  see  also  the  *Glouds' 
of  Aristophanes,  by  F.  O.  Weloker.) 

In  B.a  422  appeared  the  *  Wasps,'  an  attack  upon  the  jurisprudence 
of  Athens,  levelled  chiefiy  at  that  numerous  clase  of  dtiaens  who 
gained  a  livelihood  by  executing  tbe  ofiloe  of  'dicast^'  an  office  some- 
what reeembling  thsA  of  our  Weetminster  special  jurymen ;  but  tbe 
parallel  to  be  complete  would  require  that  the  same  special  jurymen 
should  be  almoet  daily  in  attendance,  and  ahould  be  eager  to  disdiarge 
the  duty.  Philodeon  is  described  as  absolutely  phronsied  with  that 
passion  of  which  all  hia  countrymen  partook--*a  taste  for  litigation 
and  frequenting  the  courts  of  law.  Hia  son  Bdelydeon  endeavours  to 
reclsim  him ;  but  force,  persuasion,  and  argument^  are  all  tried  in  vain. 
At  last  Uie  son  propoees  to  convert  his  house  iuto  a  court  of  justice, 
and  to  supply  it  with  all  suitable  pomp.  The  old  gentleman  is  pleased 
with  the  scheme^  and  the  theft  of  a  Sicilian  cheeee  by  a  house-dog 
enablee  him  to  put  it  into  immediate  execution.  To  understand  this 
play  requires  a  minute  acquaintance  with  the  mannera  of  the  Athenians, 
and  also  with  their  judicial  system.  This  play  f  umished  Bacine  with 
the  idea  of  his  *  PliJideura.' 

The  play  of  the  *  Birds '  was  exhibited  (B.a  414)  in  the  seventeenth 
year  of  tbe  Peloponnesian  war,  and  during  the  abeenoe  of  the 
Salaminia»  an  official  ship  which  was  dispatched  to  bring  back 
Alcibiadea  from  SieUy.  (Thuoyd.  vi.  68.)  In  the  <  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin'  (1827),  there  is  an  essay  by 
Siiveru  on  the  *  Birds '  of  Ajclstopbanee,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
demonstrate  that  the  key  to  the  true  interpretatiou  of  the  play  is  only 
to  be  found  yyy  referring  to  the  date  of  the  exhibition  and  the  mission 
of  the  Salaminim    [Aloibiadkb.] 

In  B.a  406  appeared  the  '  Frogs,'  in  whioh  Aiistophanea  attacks, 
with  Uttle  genero^ty,  the  poet  Euripides,  who  had  lately  died. 
Bacchus  descends  to  the  infernal  regions  in  search  of  a  good  trsgio 
writer,  and,  after  listeniiig  to  a  trial  of  skill  between  JSeohylus  and 
Euripides^  deddee  that  the  merite  of  the  former  are  far  superior  to 
those  of  the  latter. 

The  best  of  his  other  extant  worka  is  the  *Plutus,'  which  appeared 
first  in  B.0.  408,  and  again  twenty  yesxs  afterwards  B.a  888.  It  does 
not  belong  to  the  old  comedy,  not  does  it  appear  to  have  any  reference 
to  political  subjects,  being  intended  probably  to  vindicate  the  conduct 
of  Providence  in  its  ordinary  diatributious  of  wealth,  and  to  show  the 
great  tendency  of  riches  to  corrupt  the  morals  of  those  who  possess 
them.  The  other  plays  which  have  been  preserved  are  the  '  Peace' 
(B.a  419);  'ThesmophoiiaEUsce'  (b.o.  411),  an  attack  on  Euripides,  in 
which  the.plot  is  better  msasged  than  in  most  of  the  other  plays; 
'  I^aiitrate '  (B.a  411) ;  *  EcdesiaxussD '  (B.a  892). 

Aristophanee  is  distinguished  by  the  exuberance  of  his  wit^  his 
inexhaustible  fund  of  oomic  humour,  and  the  Attic  purity  and  great 
simplidty  of  his  languaga  Hia  allusions  are  sometimea  neoesnrily 
obscure^  and  in  many  cases  they  are  grossly  obscene^  The  exact  rank 
which  he  ought  to  hold  among  andent  comic  writers  it  is  difficult  to 
assign,  as  none  of  thdr  entire  works  have  been  preserved ;  but  if  we 
are  indioed  to  trust  the  judgment  of  Plutarch,  he  was  in  every 
respect  inferior  to  Menander  (vol  ix.  p.  887,  ed.  Reisk).  Plato  how- 
ever is  said  to  have  had  a  high  admiration  of  Aristophanes,  and 
recommended  the  perusal  of  his  plays  to  Dionydus  the  younger  as  the 
beet  mode  of  acquiring  the  purity  of  the  Attic  dialect. 

The  plays  of  Aristophanes,  especially  in  the  choral  parts^  often  con- 
tain passagee  of  g^reat  poetiod  beauty,  but  his  subject  did  not  dlow 
such  efibrte  to  be  dther  frequent  or  of  any  great  length.  Where 
Aristophanee  appears  to  be  speaking  in  his  own  person,  he  is  ths 
advocate  of  morality,  and  the  unsparing  censurer  of  the  gross  and 
degrading  habits  of  many  of  hie  countrymen.  He  was  a  friend  to 
peaoe^  and,  to  his  credit,  the  enemy  of  Cleon.  The  real  test  of  hia 
character  must  be  the  '  Clouds.'  We  do  not  see  how  it  is  posdble  to 
esteem  the  character  of  Socrates,  and  at  the  same  time  to  believe  that 
Aristophanes  was  an  honest  man.  All  the  explanations  and  apologies 
with  respect  to  this  exhibitiou  of  Socrates  appear  to  us  unsatiifisctory, 
Probably  Aristophsnes  may  have  turned  the  philosopher  into  ridicule 
without  kno?ring  or  caring  what  his  doctrines  were.  Aristophanes 
often  introduces  the  gods  in  the  meet  degrading  dtoations,  and  he 
makes  an  undisguised  mockery  of  all  the  deities  of  Olympus.  How 
this  was  tolerated,  even  in  his  age,  it  is  difficult  to  understand. 

-There  are  numerous  editions  of  tbe  plays  of  Aristophanes.  Tbe 
first  edition  was  printed  at  ihe  Aldine  press  in  Venice,  1498,  folio, 
containing  only  nine  plays.  One  of  tbe  most  complete,  contdniog  a 
Latin  version,  an  index,  and  a  large  collection  of  notes,  is  that  of 
Bekker,  in  5  Tola  8vo.,  Lend.,  1829.  The  bttest  English  edition  of  all 
the  plays   is  by  Wheelwright  into  blank  Terser   2  voln  ^vc,  1837* 
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Tbara  «•  M*«n]  pran  tnailatioiw  of  dngl*  pl«;&  AtMoflMOM  b 
t»Mlrt»d  into  Frtmalt  uid  Oamiui. 

(EdtMlMr,  JrMdrtaMi  ■ml  tim  Ztil<aitr  ;  ant  P/alolofuei-Fhaat. 
Ahkamdlmiiff  mtr  AlunhnmifanAimg.    Berlin,  18S7.) 

ARISTOTHANEB  of  BwaUoiD,  tbe  pupil  of  OilltmuJiiu  toA 
ZeDodotoa,  Ou  UMtM  of  Aiktudiiu,  and  tha  foandsr  ot  Ui«,Alei- 
andriiM  i^iool  of  oritidnii,  vw  perhapa  bom  about  &□,  310,  or  >om«- 
wbat  later.  It  ia  sot  known  at  what  time  ha  lemoTed  to  Aleiaadria, 
bat  probab^  he  went  there  joon^  (Soldaa).  The  iurantlon  of  the 
Qnik  MMnta,  and  the  Introdnotion  of  a  ^atem  of  punctuation  are 
attribntad  to  AriMopbtatit,  Ha  wu  the  lint  who  attempted  to  arranga 
tha  Qraek  writer*  Into  daaaea,  toooriliDg  to  the  bnnahee  on  whiui 
thej  wmt^  aepanliag  tboaa  of  the  bighart  anthori^  trom  writera  of 
Inferior  Hiarit  Thia  oanon  of  olaadoal  wrltai*  waa  aftarwaida  ooiv 
Moled  and  ooDflrniad  l^  bia  pnpil  Aiirtandina.  Perhapa  wa  are  in- 
debted to  Arfatoj^iaDea  and  hie  mora  diatingniahad  pnpil  not  oul;  (or 
tbe  pONT  tnt,  but  aba  for  the  prMarrallon  of  maiij  of  the  bast 
wiiten^  irtkh,  if  tbey  had  not  b«ao  alampad  whk  their  approbation, 
might  ban  faaen  neglaoted  for  thoM  of  ia&rior  nxrii  [AMniAOHrra.] 

Nothing  of  Ariatopbanea  remain*  esoept  what  may  fonn  a  part  ot 
the  larse  eommentarjr  of  Boatatbini,  the  Teniae  SohoUa,  ia.  (Tilloi- 
aoo.  'Soholia,'  IL  L  298,  134,  fto,  whare  Ariatopbanee'  edition  of  the 
'  Dtad'  1*  raftartd  to.)  Aristopbanea  wrote  a  work  on  Irrrnvd,  or 
•lemwiitqdjinf  relatimMhip'(EnetaUL  'IL'i.  p.  (MS).  A  mere  frag- 
nentof  AriltophanaaiaialntedinBoiBianada'B'Krifi^^Ml  ofHarodian, 
1819,  Sto. 

ARISTOTLE,  or.  In  the  OiMk  form  of  the  uaDM,  ARISTOTELES, 
waa  bom  at  ^tageiia  (the  name,  before  Ariatotle'a  time,  appeara  to 
haTB  bean  Bt^ein»X  >  ^*>  <">  ^  *•»  '^'  of  tbe  Btijmonia  Oulf 
In  CbaUadioe,  in  the  fint  jear  id  the  BMh  Olymplwi,  or  aa  SSI. 
NteMiuiohnB,  the  friend  aod  phjaioiao  of  AmTntat  IL,  king  of  Uace- 
dODia,  and  tha  antbor  of  aome  madioal  tfaUiaaa  now  lout,  ww  hii 
father;  U*  mother  waa  named  Pbaetla;  and  thay  bath  balonged  to 
the  nee  ot  elan  of  the  Aa^apiadn,  who  ware  mppoaed  to  daiiTs  their 
origin  front  Aadapio*^  or  .^Mnilapiua,  the  god  of  bealiiig,  and  of 
wboee  memben  man;  praotiaed  the  medioil  art  Arietotle  loat  both 
hie  paienla  at  an  eari^  period  of  hi*  life,  and  after  tbeir  death  he  waa 
brought  up  nndw  the  care  of  Proisniu,  a  oitizen  of  Ataneua,  a  eity 
of  Mjab  m  Aaia  Uimr,  but  who  waa  then  settled  at  Stageir*.  Ana- 
tolia teetiAed  bia  gratitude  to  Proianua  and  hie  wife  by  direeUng  in 
hi*  will  that  atatuea  of  them,  aa  of  hla  paraot*,  should  be  aat  np  at 
bie  espenae:  ha  likewise  edneatad  theit  loa  NiJoanor,  ha  to  wbon  he- 
ffna  bia  daughter  F/thiai  in  muriixgt. 


Bsatof  Arfsto|]a,ftoBai(staaDfttHiuliinI>lnlB  the  Sped*  Pilaee  at  BemsL 

In  hia  eighteenth  jmt  (Oljmp.  aiii.  2,  B.a.  SST)  Aristotie  Ml  Stageini 
and  went  to  Athens,  attrBeted  thither  donbtlaM  in  great  part  bj  tha 
fame  of  tha  philoeopbar  Plato.  It  appaaiv  faowerar  that  during  tbe 
fint  three  jean  of  hia  residenoa  at  Athens,  Plato  was  abaent  ou  a  viait 
to  Sicitj.  Although  Aristotie  paid  a  particular  attantioii  to  anatomy 
and  madiojna,  and  ma;  in  hi*  youth  hare  practiaad  the  healing  iit,  he 
mu*t  from  an  aarl;  age  hare  devoted  hla  whole  time  to  tlie  study  of 
philoeopby  and  the  ioTeatigation  of  nature.  We  are  told  that  his 
maater  sailed  him  'the  intalleot  of  tbe  sobool,'  and  hia  house  'the 
houee  of  the  reader ; '  that  he  aud  that  Aiutotie  required  tha  oncb, 
who*  Xenoentea  (a  fetlow-diadpla)  iet]aii«d  the  spur.  Ws  are  like- 
wise infMmed  that,  when  reading,  he  mad  to  hold  a  bnien  ball  in  hi* 
hand  orar  a  haain,  in  order  thal^  if  ha  fell  asleep,  he  might  be  awaked 
by  the  noiaa  whioh  it  made  in  falling.  Although  AriitoUa  did  not, 
during  Plato'a  life,  aet  np  any  aohool  in  oppoeiUoQ  to  hi*  master  (aa 
tome  wiUai*  i»n  falaely  atated),  ha  taught  publioly  in  tha  jwt  of 
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riietorie,  and  hj  thi*  roeana  beoame  tiia  rinl  of  tbe  oelabratad  Ito- 
orato,  whom  be  appears  (although  then  at  a  Tory  advanoed  ^a)  to 
hare  attaekad  with  oonaidsrable  riolencc^  aiid  to  have  treated  wiUi 
much  oontempb 

Aristotle  rMuaioed  at  Athena  till  PUto'*  death  in  B.a  847,  having  at 
that  time  reached  his  lJ7th  year.  Uaoy  atortaa  MO  rdated  reapeoting 
an  alleged  enmity  between  Plato  and  Ariatotle,  but  theea  ramonni 
appear  to  us  to  haTe  no  other  foundatloB  than  the  known  rarianoa 
between  the  opbion*  and  tneDtal  habits  of  the  two  pbiloBophers;  and 
paitloolarly  the  oppodtion  which  AristoUe  made  to  Plato's  ehtnotiT- 
iiUo  doatrme  of  ideas  :  wbetice  probaUy  it  Waa Infared  that  there  must 
have  been  an  interruptioa  of  Uieir  friendly  relations,  Id  his  Niooma- 
chsan  Ethics,  whioh  was  probably  one  of  hla  lateat  worka,  Aristotie 
saya  that  ''  it  ia  painful  to  him  to  refute  the  dootrinB  of  ideas,  as  it 
had  beaa  introdnoed  by  persons  who  were  hi*  friend* ;  nererthelea^ 
that  it  is  hii  duty  to  disrrgard  moh  private  faeling* ;  for  both  philo- 
■opher*  and  truth  being  dear  to  him,  it  Is  right  to  give  the  preferenoe 
to  truth."  (L  6.)  He  u  said  to  hare  erected  an  allar  to  bis  master, 
inscribing  on  it  that  he  was  a  mfm  "  whom  the  vrioked  ought  not 
even  to  praise^" 

It  appeara  that  during  AriatoUe'a  fint  reddencB  at  Athens  he  waa 
employed  on  an  embaoy  to  Philip,  to  whom  he  waa  attached  br  a 
double  tie,  a*  bein^  both  a  Uaoedonian  subject  and  the  eon  of  hi* 
friend  and  phyrioua.  It  is  also  stated  that  he  waa  tbe  ineMls  ot 
obtaining  from  Philip  some  favouri  for  tbe  Athenianc  He  left 
Athens  about  the  time  of  Plato's  death,  and  remained  some  time  at 
the  oourt  of  Henneiaa,  the  prinoe  of  Ataroeoa,  who  had  reoeived 
instructioQ  from  him  In  rhetotio  at  Athens.  WhM  Aristotle  had  been 
about  tlirea  jean  with  Ibis  prinee,  HomeiM  waa  betrayed  to  Artaz* 
erEea  Ochua  by  Mentor,  a  Qraek  general  Id  the  PereianaervioB.  Artax- 
eriae  put  Hermeiu  to  death.  Jn  theteaJroanutaooeeArislotlamarriad 
Pythian  the  sister  of  Heroisiaa,  and  making  a  rapid  flight  they  tot^ 
refuge  in  Uytilena.  tha  chief  city  of  the  ialand  of  Leeboa  (Olymp. 
oviu.4,  KO.  815).  For  tha  patriotio  and  philosophic  priaoe,  Aristotle 
had  a  fervent  and  uooerc  affiMtion,  and  ha  dedicated  to  hia  memory  a 
beautiful  poem,  still  extant,  which,  on  account  of  the  admii«tioa 
whioh  be  ezpresaea  in  it  for  tbe  virtues  of  hi*  Icat  friend,  gave  rise 
at  B  late  period  of  hia  life  to  theabaurd  charge  that  he  had  deified  a 
mortal,  and  waa  tbua  guilty  of  impiety.  Hi*  wife  Fjthias^  died  a  tew 
years  afterwards  in  Hacedonia,  leaving  him  a  daughter  ot  tbe  aame 
name :  he  (hen  look  to  his  bed  a  domestic  slave  named  Herpylli^ 
and  by  her.hs  hadm  son,  NioonMchu^  to  whom  he  addressed  his  great 
work  on  Ethioa, 

After  two  yean'  stay  at  HytJleoe,  Aiiatotla  wae  (in  Olymp.  oli.  2, 
B.a  342)  iDvitad  by  Philip  to  Haoedonia  to  superintend  tbe  education 
of  his  eon  Alexander,  then  fourteen  yean  old.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  much  of  what  waa  admirable  in  tbe  character  of  Alexander  the 
Gresb  ia  attributable  to  the  infiuenoe  of  Aristotie.  Hia  lore  of  lit«ra- 
tupe,  bia  vcDwation  of  great  poets  (instanced  in  bis  sparing  the  house 
of  Pindar  in  the  destruction  of  Thebee,  and  hi*  deitinatlon  of  the 
precioua  caaket  in  the  Fenian  spoils  to  the  works  of  Homer),  hi* 
fDudoesa  for  physical  and  even  medical  pnnuit*,  and  hia  iotimaoy  with 
philoaophen,  were  all  doubtleM  tha  fruit*  of  Arialotle'*  Instruction, 
and  diatinguiih  him  most  advantageously  from  those  illitente  and 
brutal  «oaqueron  who  have  been  the  aoooige  of  the  human  raoa. 
Lord  Bacon,  in  hii  '  Advuicetneat  of  LeaniiDg,'  aftw  citing  some  of 
Alexander'*  wi*e  aaylag^  addn,  that  ha  ooniidar*  him  "  not  a*  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  but  as  AriatoUe'*  scholar."  Two  letten  between 
Alexander  and  AristoUe  ar«  preeerved  by  Plutarch  ('  Vit.  Alex.'  o.  viL), 
and  Autna  Qellius  (xx.  6),  in  the  fint  of  which  Alexander  reproachea 
hit  master  vrith  having  mode  public  the  treatises  which  had  served  for 
his  eduoatlcn,  aa  he  wished  to  surpaaa  other  men  not  leea  in  know- 
ledge than  in  power.  To  thia  Aristotie  rapliea,  that  "  they  have 
been  published  and  not  published :  for  that  they  ore  only  ineligible 
to  those  who  have  heerd  him  explain  them."  Bome  writen  bar* 
•napected  Uiet  theea  letten  are  apuriona.  It  i*  stated  that  AriatoUe 
advised  Alexander  to  oouaider  all  the  Qreeks  an  his  frienda,  and  all 
barbariaoa  (or  foreignen)  aa  hi*  anciniea  :  a  maiiiD  of  policy  whi(^ 
Alexander  unquestionably  followed,  ao  far  ae  tbe  direotioii  of  hi*  con- 
qneats  wu  eonoemed,  and  which  agrees  remarkably  with  Ariatotle'a 
views  a*  developed  in  the  fint  part  of  bis  '  Politioi.'  It  waa  during 
hi*  nsldasoe  with  Alexander  that  Fhihp  n-eatabilihed  hi*  native 
town,  Stagnr^  which  had  been  denudi^ed  in  war;  In  memory  of 
which  benefit  the  Stagiritea  conaecnted  a  festival,  '  Aristoteliai'  ta 
their  great  fellow-<nti*en,  and  called  a  month  after  his  name. 

Alexander  probably  did  Dot  enjoy  Ariatotla's  instruction  for  mora 
than  three  or  four  yean  :  as  from  his  17th  or  13th  year  his  time  wa* 
almoit  entirely  oocupied  irith  public  affiiin  and  war.  In  B.a  SSO, 
whan  Philip  was  assaaainatad,  he  aueoeeded  to  tbe  throne  of  Macedonia, 
and  two  yean  afterwards  be  began  bia  expedition  into  Asia,  when  he 
parted  for  the  last  time  from  bis  master,  who  wont  to  Athens,  having 
pravioualy  reoommendsd  to  him  aa  a  oompanion  in  bis  campaign*  a 
near  relation  o^  hia  own,  tha  philosopher  Callisthaua*,  who  had 
received  hi*  Instruoticn  with  Alexander,  Xenoentes  hod  two  yean 
before  succeeded  Speuatppus,  Plato's  nephsw,  in  the  academy  ;  Aris- 
totle however,  on  hi*  arrinl  at  Athan*,  reaolved  to  open  a  sohool, 
and  chose  a  house  which  from  It*  proximity  to  die  temple  of  Apollo 
I^oeius  «M  oalbd  tha  'LjoentiL'    AttMhed  to  thi*  building  wa*  » 
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gwd€n  with  walks  (in  Graek  *  peripatoi  \  where  Aiietotle  need  to 
deliver  his  instrnotioa  to  his  disciples;  whenoe  his  iehool  obtained 
the  name  of  the '  Psripi^etia'  It  appears  that  his  habit  was  to  give 
one  lecture  in  the  early  part  of  the  day  on  the  abstroser  parts  of  his 
philosophy  to  his  more  adranoed  sdiolars,  which  was  called  the 
*  morning  walk,'  and  lasted  till  the  hour  when  people  drest  and  anointed 
themselves;  and  another  lecture,  called  the  'erening  walk,'  on  more 
popular  sul^jeots,  to  a  laiger  and  less  select  class.  It  was  probably 
during  the  thirteen  years  of  his  second  residence  at  AtluBus  that 
Aristotle  composed  or  completed  the  greater  part  of  his  works  which 
have  descended  to  our  daysi  Among  &e  works  which  especiaUy  belong 
to  this  period  of  his  life  are  his  treatises  on  natural  historf ;  which, 
as  has  been  oorreotlv  observed  by  a  writer  on  this  subject  ^>r,  Kidd, 
*Bridgewater  Treatise.'  to,,  p.  299),  are  not  to  be  considered  as  con- 
taining the  result  of  his  own  observations  only,  but  as  a  collection  of 
fdl  that  had  been  observed  by  others  as  well  as  by  himselt  It  is  Stated 
hy  Fliny  ('  Nat  Hist.,'  viii.  7)  that  **  Alexander  the  Gh-eat,  being  smitten 
with  the  desire  of  knowing  the  natures  of  animals,  ordered  several 
thousand  persons,  over  the  whole  of  Asia  and  Oreece,  who  lived  by 
hunting,  bird-catching,  and  fishing,  or  who  had  the  care  of  parks,  herds, 
hives,  stews,  and  aviaries,  to  furnish  Aristotle  with  materialsfor  a  work 
on  animals^"  We  are  likewise  informed  that  Aristotle  received  from 
Alexander  the  enormous  sum  of  800  talents  to  prosecute  his  researches 
in  natural  history.  Gallisthenes,  who,  as  we  have  already  seen,  attended 
Alexander  in  his  expedition  to  Asia,  sent  from  Babylon  to  Aristotle, 
in  oomphsnoe  with  his  previous  injunctions,  the  astronomical  obaer> 
vations  which  were  preserved  in  that  ancient  city,  and  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  statement  of  Porphyrius,  reached  back  as  fsr  as  1908  years 
before  the  time  of  Alexsnder  the  Great ;  that  is,  2284  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  (Simplieius  in  'Aristot  de  Coelo.,'  foL  128,  A.  L  18,  ed. 
Aid.  1627.)  The  transmission  of  the  observations  to  Aristotle  is  stated 
by  Simplieius  as  a  known  fisot :  the  length  of  time  he  gives  on  the 
authority  of  Porphyrins.  We  know  however  from  Cicero  ('  De  Rep.,' 
i  16)  that  astronomical  observations  were  sometimes  calculated  back 
by  the  ancient  priests ;  and  consequently  that  observations  stated  to 
be  of  remote  antiqui^  may  not  be  less  fabulous  than  the  adventures 
of  early  kings  snd  neroeei 

Aristotle  had  at  this  time  reached  the  most  prosperous  period  of  his 
life.  The  founder  and  leader  of  the  piinc^pal  soho^  of  Qreeoe,  and 
the  undisputed  head  of  Grecian  philosophy,  surrounded  by  his  nume- 
rous disoiples  and  admirers,  protected  by  the  great  conqueror  of  Asia, 
and  by  him  furnished  with  the  means  of  following  his  &vourite 
pursuits  and  of  gratifying  his  universal  spirit  of  inquiry,  he  had 
probably  little  left  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  a  philosopher's  ambition. 
But  he  did  not  continue  to  enjoy  the  favour  of  Alexander  till  the  end. 
Callisthenes  had  offended  Alexander,  and  had  been  executed  on  a 
charge  of  having  conspired  with  some  Macedonian  nobles  to  take 
away  his  life  (Albxakdeb;  Calubthbhbs)  ;  and  the  king^s  wrath 
appears  to  have  extended  to  his  kinsman  Aristotle,  as  being  the 
person  who  bad  originally  recommended  him.  (Letter  of  Alexander 
to  Antipater  in  Plutiurch's  '  Alex.,'  a  65.)  It  is  not  however  probable 
that  this  circumstance  caused  any  active  enmity  between  the  royal 
pupil  and  his  master ;  indeed,  Aristotle  appears  to  have  been  consi- 
dered to  the  last  as  a  partisan  of  Alexander,  and  an  opponent  of  the 
democratic  interest.  When  the  anti-Macedonian  party  obtained  the 
superiority  at  Athens  in  consequence  of  Alexander's  death,  an  accusa- 
tion against  Aristotle  was  prepared,  the  pretext  being,  as  in  the  case 
of  Socrates,  *  impiety '  or  '  blasphemy.'  He  was  charged  with  having 
paid  divine  honours  to  Hermeias,  the  prince  of  Atameus ;  and  perhaps 
with  teaching  some  irreligious  doctrines.  In  order  to  escape  the  danger 
which  threatened  him,  and  to  prevent  the  Athenians  (as  he  is  reported 
to  have  said)  from  "twice  sinning  against  philosophy,"  in  the  begin- 
ning of  ac.  822  he  quitted  Athens,  and  took  refuge  at  Chalcis,  in 
Eubosa,  an  island  then  under  the  Macedonian  influence,  leaving 
Theophrastus  Ins  successor  in  the  Lyceum.  Aristotle  died  at  Chalcis 
of  a  disease  of  the  stomach,  in  the  autumn  of  B.a  822,  being  in  the 
sixty-third  year  of  his  age.  His  frame  is  said  to  have  been  slender  and 
weakly,  and  his  health  had  given  way  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
having  probablv  been  impaired  by  his  unwearied  studies  and  the  intense 
application  of  his  mind.  The  story  of  his  having  drowned  himself  in 
the  Euripus  of  Eubosa  is  fabulous. 

The  characteristic  of  Aristotle's  philosophy,  as  compared  with  that 
of  Plato,  is  that,  whereas  the  latter  gave  a  free  scope  to  his  imagina- 
tion, and  by  his  doctrine  of  ideas  independent  of  the  objects  which 
they  represent  opened  a  wide  door  to  the  dreams  of  mysticism,  the 
former  was  a  dose  and  strict  observer  of  both  mental  and  physicsl 
phenomena,  avoiding  all  the  seductions  of  the  fancy,  and  following  a 
severe,  methodical,  and  strictly  scientific  course  of  inquiry,  founded 
on  data  ascertained  by  experience  The  truly  philoeophical  character 
of  his  mind,  and  his  cidm  and  singularly  dispassionate  manner  of 
writing,  are  not  more  remarkable  than  the  vast  extent  both  of  his 
reading  and  of  his  original  resesrches.  His  writings  appear  to  have 
embraced  the  whole  circle  of  the  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge 
of  his  time,  comprising  treatises  on  logical,  metophysical,  riietori<al, 
poetical,  ethiial,  political,  economical,  physical,  mechanical,  and 
medical  science  :  he  likewise  wrote  on  some  parts  of  the  mathematics; 
and,  besides  a  collection  of  the  constitutions  of  all  the  statee  known 
in  his  ag^  both  Grecian  and  barbarian,  he  made  chronological  oompi- 


latiooB  relating  to  the  politioal  and  dramatieal  history  mi  Qnem,  His 
works  however  though  embracing  so  Isxge  an  sortant  of  sobjeet^  were 
not  a  mare  enoyelopndia  or  digest  of  existing  knowledge ;  some  of  the 
sciences  whidi  he  treated  oi  were  created  by  himself,  and  the  others 
were  eniiehed  by  fresh  inquiries,  and  methodised  by  his  q^stemstie 
diligenosL  To  the  former  belong  his  works  on  analyties  and  dialeotios, 
or,  as  it  is  now  called,  logio ;  to  the  invention  of  which  science  he 
distinctly  lays  cUim,  stating  that  ^  before  his  time  nothing  wiisterer 
had  been  done  in  it."  ('Soph.  Elenob.'  a  84, 1  0.)  Nearly  the  same 
remark  applies  to  his  metaphysioal  treatises  "  But  of  all  the  sciences" 
(we  use  the  words  of  Cnvier)  '*  there  is  none  which  owes  mors  to 
Aristotle  than  the  natural  history  of  animals.  Not  only  was  he 
aoquainted  with  a  great  number  of  species^  but  he  has  studied  aud 
deecribed  them  on  a  Inminoos  and  comprehensive  plan»  to  which, 
perhaps,  none  of  his  suoosssors  hss  approached ;  olaning  the  facts, 
not  according  to  the  species,  but  aooording  to  the  organs  and  functioiia, 
the  sols  method  of  sstahlishing  oomparativo  results :  thus  it  may  be 
said  that  he  is  not  only  the  most  ancient  author  of  comparatiTe 
anatomy  whose  works  have  oome  down  to  us^  but  that  he  is  one  of 
thoee  wiio  have  treated  this  branch  of  natural  hiatory  with  the  most 
genius,  and  that  he  best  deserves  to  be  taken  for  a  modoL"  (Kidd, 
*  Bridgewater  Treatise,'  a  10,  i  8,  and '  Appendix.'  This  author  has  given 
a  comparison  of  Aristotle's  sccount  of  *««"»a^i»  with  the  diaooveries  of 
modern  soienoe.)  Among  the  sotenoes  which  Aristotle  found  partly  culti* 
vated,  but  which  he  greatly  advanced,  the  more  prominent  are  those 
of  rhetoric,  ethics,  and  politics.  Of  rhetoric  he  defined  the  province 
snd  analysed  all  the  parte  with  admirable  skill  and  ssgacity;  his 
treatise  on  the  passions^  in  this  short  but  comprehensive  work,  has 
never  been  surpassed,  if  it  has  ev«r  been  equalled,  by  writers  on 
(what  may  be  termed)  descriptive  moral  philosophy.  His  ethical 
writings  oootsin  an  excellent  practical  code  of  mon^ty;  his  remarks 
on  frii^dship  are  also  deserving  of  especial  notioe;  a  subject  much 
discussed  by  the  ancients^  but  which  has  less  ooonpied  the  attentioo 
of  phUoeophers  since  love  has  played  a  more  prominent  part  in  conse- 
quence of  the  influence  of  the  Qmana  and  tha  introduction  of  the 
manners  of  chivalry  in  western  Europe.  His  treatise  on  '  Politics '  is 
not^  like  Plato's  'fiepublio '  and  the  works  of  many  later  speculstcn 
on  government^  a  mere  inquiry  after  a  perfect  state;  but  contains  so 
account  of  the  nature  of  government,  of  the  various  forms  of  which  it 
is  susceptible,  and  the  institutions  best  adapted  to  the  sooietieB  in 
which  those  forms  are  established ;  with  an  essay,  though  unhappily 
an  imperfeet  on^  on  education.  This  treatise  is  valuable  not  only 
for  its  theoretical  results,  but  also  for  the  laige  amount  of  information 
which  it  contains  on  the  governments  of  Qreece  and  other  neighbouring 
countries. 

In  these  philosophical  treatises  Aristotle  occasionally  mentions 
others  of  his  writings,  which  he  calls  '  exoteric.'  From  the  manner 
in  which  he  sometimee  speaks  of  them,  referring  to  them  on  points  of 
no  great  obscurity  or  difficulty  with  a  sort  of  contemptuous  or  conde- 
scending tone  it  would  seem  as  if  they  were  not  of  a  strictly  scientific 
character.  {*  Eth.  Nic'  L  13 ;  vi  4 ;  <  PoUl'  iii  4 ;  viL  1.)  In  another 
place  he  says,  that  he  has  often  considered  the  Platonic  doctrine  of 
ideas  both  in  his  exoteric  and  his  strictly  philosophical  works  (*  Etii. 
End.'  i  8).  Plutarch  and  Cicero  mention  this  class  of  Aristotle's 
works,  some  of  which  appear  to  have  been  in  the  form  of  dialogues. 
His  systematic  treatises,  which  formed  a  connected  body  of  philosophy, 
were  called  'aoroamatio^'  that  is,  destined  for  lectures  (though  be 
never  himaelf  uses  that  name  in  his  extant  writings) ;  and  were  thus, 
as  Qalen  says,  confined  to  his  scholars  and  friendsL  This  distinction 
between  the  acroamatic  and  exoteric  writings  is  mentioned  by  GeUius 
('  N.  A.'  XX.  5),  who  states  that  the  former  included  subjects  of  a 
refined  and  abstruse  philosophy,  and  physical  and  dialectical  questions; 
the  latter  rhetorical  and  sopbititical  exercises  and  political  knowledge. 
The  distinction  of  these  two  kinds  of  treatises  is  referred  to  by  several 
ancient  writers.  It  appears  to  have  consisted  chiefly  in  the  form  of 
the  work  (most  of  the  exoteric  writings  being  dialogues),  in  the 
selection  of  the  aiguments,  and  in  the  nature  of  the  styla  Cicero 
particularly  speaks  of  the  copiousness  and  sweetness  of  Aristotie's 
diction  (*  Topics,'  c.  1) ;  and  Quintilian  doubts  whether  Ariatotie  is 
the  more  remarkable  for  the  multiplidty  of  his  knowledge,  the 
qusntity  of  his  writings,  the  sweetness  of  his  style,  the  acuteness 
of  his  discoveries,  or  the  variety  of  his  works  (x.  1.  83) :  in  his  extant 
works,  however  (all  of  which  belong  to  the  acroamatic  dass),  his 
style  is  in  most  parts  singularly  dry  and  unattractive^  and  not  unfre- 
quentiy  obscure,  ftom  the  extreme  eonoiseness  of  the  expression  and 
the  abruptness  of  the  transitions.  It  seems,  indeed,  as  if  he  was 
sometimes  intentionally  negligent,  and  even  ungrammatioal,  ficom  his 
contempt  for  ail  ornament  or  polish  of  style.  These  peculkrities  of 
style  are  doubtless  attributable  to  the  destination  of  his  philosophical 
writings,  which  often  appear  to  be  rather  note-books  for  his  lectures, 
requiring  further  expansion  and  iUnstration,  than  finished  treatises 
prepared  for  publication.  The  obscurity  of  Aristotie,  which  has  been 
BO  much  complained  of,  is  in  most  parts  like  th«  obscurity  of  a  mathe- 
matical treatise^  which  appears  so  great  to  a  beginner;  as  in  both  cases 
the  difficulty  of  comprehension  arises  not  from  the  defect  of  the 
expression,  but  from  the  closeness  and  subtlety  of  the  reasoning.  The 
works  which  were  thus  used  as  lecture-books  probably  never  obtained 
much  tiroulation  during  Aristotle's  lifetime^  exoept  among 
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and  friendta;  •nd  they  reoeiTied  from  time  to  timeftdditiooB  and  oorreo- 
tionB ;  a  oireomstanoe  alladed  to  by  Cioero,  and  oonfirmod  by  alluaiooa 
coatained  in  them,  which  indicate  diiBTerent  times  of  oompoeition. 
(Cicero,  *I>e  Fin.'  ▼.  5 ;  Niebahr,  'Hist  of  Borne,'  yoL  i.  note  80.} 

None  of  Aiutotle'e  ezoterio  writings  have  oome  down  to  ma.  This 
would  be  the  more  singular,  if  the  story  told  by  some  anoient  authors 
with  regard  to  the  preaerration  of  his  writings  were  true.  [Afelliook.] 
The  researches  of  reoent  sdiolars  hare  shown  that  nearly  all  Aristotle's 
sdentifio  woxfa  were  known  to  the  followers  of  Theophrastus  in  the 
Peripatetio  sdiool,  and  that  there  were  numerous  copies  of  them  in  the 
Alexandrine  libraiy.  Sueh  facts  are  inoonnstent  with  the  supposition 
that  Aristotle's  phuosophioal  works  were  concealed  from  the  world  till 
the  time  of  Apdlicon,  more  than  two  hundred  years  after  his  death. 

Aristotle's  genuine  extant  works  ma^  be  divided  into  three  diasses : 
1,  those  relating  to  the  philosophy  of  the  mind;  2,  those  relating  to 
the  physical  sciences;  8,  those  relating  to  moral  and  political  philo- 
sophy. To  the  first  class  belong  the  Metaphysics,  the  Categories,  the 
treatise  on  Interpretation,  or  the  Heaniag  of  PropoBitions,  the  first 
and  second  Analytics,  the  Topics,  and  the  work  on  the  Recitation  of 
Sophistical  Arguments,  which,  wltii  the  exception  of  the  firsts  obtained 
the  name  of  his  *  Organon,'  or  instrument  for  the  analysLs  of  reasoning. 
Under  the  second  olasB  oome  the  Physics^  the  Treatises  on  the  HeaTenay 
on  Qeneration  and  Dettruotion,  on  the  Soul,  on  Sensation  and  Uie 
Objects  of  Sense,  on  Memory  and  Recollection,  on  Sleeping  and 
Awaking,  on  Dreams  and  Prophe<qr  in  Sleep,  on  Length  and  Shortness 
of  Life,  on  Youth  and  Old  Age,  on  Life  and  Deatii,  on  Breathing, 
llie  title  of.  hii  great  work  on  Natural  History  means,  literally  trans- 
lated, '  Inquiries  concerning  Animals.*  To  tbd  third  olaas  belong  the 
three  ethittl  treatises,  the  Qreat^  the  Eudemian,  and  the  Nioomaohean 
Ethics,  which  seem  to  have  been  written  at  different  periods  of  his 
life,  the  first  being  the  most  meagre^  and  the  last»  addressed  to  his  son 
Kicomaehus  (in  which  three  books  of  the  Eudemian  Ethics  are 
embodied),  the  most  complete  and  matured. 

The  most  valuable  of  Aristotle's  lost  works,  and  indeed  the  most 
valuable  of  all  the  lost  works  of  Greek  prose,  is  his  collection  of  158 
ConstitutionBy  both  of  Grecian  and  Barbarian  States,  the  Democratic^ 
Oligarchical,  Aristocratical,  and  I'yTanuical  being  treated  separately, 
containing  an  aocount  of  the  manners^  customs,  and  institutions  of  each 
countzy.  ((^cwo,  *De  Fin.'  v.  4.)  The  loss  of  his  works  on  Colonies, 
on  Nobility,  and  on  "Rojnl  Government;  of  his  Chronological  CoUec- 
tiona,  and  of  hiB  Epistles  to  Philip^  Alexander,  Antipater,  and  others^ 
is  also  much  to  be  regretted.  He  likewise  revised  a  copy  of  the 
'Iliad/  which  Alexander  carried  with  Imn  during  his  campaigns  in  a 
predouB  casket :  hence  this  recension  (called  the  'casket^oopy')  passed 
into  the  Alexandrine  Library,  and  was  used  by  the  Alexandrine  critics. 
(Wolf,  'Ptoleg.  ad.  Homer,'  si  45.)  His  entire  works,  aooording  to 
Diogenes  Laortius^  occupied  in  the  Greek  manuscripts  445,270  lines. 

Writings  contained  in  the  collection  of  Aristotle's  woriuifSedsely  attri- 
buted to  him  are — ^tbe  treatise  on  the '  Universe^'  the  author  of  which 
(Mr.  Payne  Knight  remarks)  has  ''retailed  the  common  opinions  of 
his  age  in  the  common  language  of  a  common  dedaimer,  and  by  a 
strange  inconsistency  attributed  them  to  the  condenBed,  refined,  and 
abetrose  Stagirite  *  (see  also  Lord  Aberdeen  on  '  Grecian  Architecture,' 
p.  207) ;  the '  Rhetorie  to  Alexander;'  the  second  book  of  the  *  (Eco- 
nomies;' and  a  treatise  on  Marvellous  Reports,  written  between  the 
time  of  Agathodes  and  Ihe  first  Punic  war,  probably  about  the  180th 
Olympiad,  or  B.a  260.  (Niebuhr, '  Hist  of  Rome/  voL  L,  p.  16,  and 
note  842.)  An  extract  abont  Winds,  from  Aristotle  on  the  '  Signs 
of  Bad  Weather,'  toL  iL,  p.  978»  ed.  Bekker,  is  considered  by  Niebuhr 
as  spuriouB.  ('  Histb  of  Rome,'  voL  i,  p.  15.)  The  genuineneBs  of  part 
of  the '  Physiognomies'  has  likewise  been  doubted.  (MtUler, '  Archao- 
logic  der  &unst»'  s.  881,  n.  1.)  A  set  of  'Epistles'  is  also  attributed 
to  AriBtotle^  which,  like  Ihoee  of  Phalaris,  Soerates,  Euripides,  and 
others,  are  all  spuiiouB. 

Aristotle's  philosophical  works  many  centuries  alter  his  death  ob- 
tained a  prodigious  influence,  not  only  in  Europe,  but  even  in  Asia : 
they  were  translated  into  Arabic^  and  thence  an  abstract  of  his  logical 
system  passed  into  the  language  of  Persia.  (Balfour  in  the  '  Ariiatio 
Beaearches,'  toL  viiL,  pp.  89-185,  ed.  8vo.,  London.)  In  Europe  they 
acquired  an  immense  ascendancy  in  the  middle  alges,  and  were  con- 
sidered as  an  authority  without  appeal,  and  only  Bccond  to  that  of 
Scripture:  we  are  even  informed  that  in  a  purt  of  Germany  his 
'Ethics'  were  read  in  the  churches  on  Sunday  in  the  place  of  the 
Gospel.  Parts  of  hia  philosophy,  which  are  the  most  worthless,  as 
his  *  PhyricB,'  were  much  cultivated ;  and  his  logical  writings  were  in 
many  cases  abused  so  as  to  lead  to  vain  subtleties  and  captious  con- 
testa  about  words.  The  connection  between  some  of  hia  philosophical 
tenets  and  tiie  Roman  Catholic  theology  tended  much  to  uphold  hia 
authority,  which  the  Reformation  lowered  in  a  ootresponding  degree. 
His  dootnnes  were  in  general  strongly  opposed  by  the  early  reformers : 
in  1518  Luther  sustained  a  thesis  at  Heidelberg, '  Qui  in  Aristotele 
volt philoeophari  prius  oportet  in  Christo  stultificari:'  'He  who  wishes 
to  philosopmse  in  Aristotle  must  be  first  stultified  in  Christ.'  (Baylei, 
'  Aristotle,'  n.  Y.  See  also  a  curiouB  passage  of  Luthei^s,  containing  a 
moat  Bcurrilous  attack  on  Aristotle,  cited  in  Bayle^ '  Luther,'  n.  IL) 
Lather  gave  way  afterwards,  and  did  not  oppose  Aristotle  as  to  human 
leaning.  Mebmcthon,  who  was  however  one  of  the  mildest  of  the 
ivlbnnera,  was  a  great  supporter  of  Aristotle.    ('  Moralis  Philosoph. 


Epitome,'  Aigentor.,  1589;  with  the  introductory  address,  and  the 
commentary  on  the  fifth  book  of  Aristotle's  '  Ethics.')  Many  of  his 
doctrioes  were  in  the  same  century  sealously  attacked  by  Pierre  de  la 
Raui^  [Rakto],  a  French  philosopher ;  end  Bacon  afterwards,  with 
others  of  his  foUowen,  added  the  weight  of  their  arguments  and  ' 
authority.  Aristotle's  philosophy  accordingly  fdl  into  undeserved 
neglect  during  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  and  the  whole  of  the  18th 
century ;  of  late  years  however  the  true  worth  of  his  writings  has  been 
more  f  uUy  appreciated,  and  the  study  of  his  best  treatises  has  much 
revived. 

The  best  edition  of  Aristotle's  entire  works  is  that  by  Bekker,  1 881, 
Berlin,  8  vol&y  4to.,  in  which  the  text  la  eatablidied  on  the  autiiority 
of  more  than  a  hundred  manuscripts  of  Italy,  France,  and  England. 

The  English  translationB  of  Aristotle  are  for  the  most  part  of  little 
value,  on  aecoont  of  their  unfiaithfulness  and  inaccuracy.  That  of  the 
'  Poetie,'  by  Twining,  should  however  be  excepted.  A  translation  of 
all  Aristotle's  works,  by  Mr.  T.  Taylor,  was  pubUshed  in  9  vols.,  4to., 
London,  1810. 

ARISTCXENUS  of  Tarentnm,  the  eariiest  of  the  extant  Greek 
writera  on  musia  He  was  a  disciple  first  of  hia  father  Mneaias,  who 
was  acquainted  with  musio^  and  subsequently  of  Aristotle;  but» 
aooording  to  Suidas,  he  never  spoke  well  of  hia  great  master  after  the 
latter  had  appointed  Theophnstus  as  his  Buccessor.  On  the  same 
authority  it  is  stated  that  he  wrote  458  treatises  on  music,  philosophy, 
hiatoiy,  ko.  He  was  the  author  of  a  work  on  the '  Elements  of  Har- 
mony/ and  the  founder  of  a  musical  sect,  usually  called  Aiistoxenean, 
in  opposition  to  the  Pythagorean.  The  disciples  of  Aristoxenus  were 
called  Musicians  by  Ear,  in  opposition  to  the  Pythagoreans,  who  were 
termed  Musicians  by  Rul& 

The  Pythagoreans  had  discovered  the  simplioity  of  the  ratios  which 
exist  between  the  notes  of  the  diatonic  Bcal#.  Founding  their  notions 
entirely  upon  arithmetia^  they  kid  down  intervals,  as  concordant  or 
discordant  by  theory  alone,  even  to  the  extent  of  rejecting  the  interval 
of  an  eleventh  from  among  the  consonances,  though  of  coume  they 
retained  the  fourth.  They  had  also  discovered  the  unequal  intervals 
which  exlat  between  the  tones  of  the  soale,  and,  had  they  considered 
different  keys,  would  have  been  obliged  to  invent  a  method  of  tem- 
perament. In  the  entire  rejection  of  the  ear  they  were  undoubtedly 
wrong,  and  Aristoxenus  was  equally  bo  in  taking  the  other  extreme. 
He  asserts  that  the  octave  consists  of  six  whole  tones,  each  of  them 
equal  to  the  interval  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  to  the  tonic;  that 
the  fourth  consiBts  of  two  such  tones  and  a  half,  the  fifth  of  three  and 
a  half.  It  is  now  suffldently  known  that  this  system  is  erroneous 
even  in  the  judgment  of  the  ear,  and  that  the  only  mark  of  musical 
tact  displayed  in  it  is  the  determination  of  the  tone,  not  from  the 
unassisted  ear,  though  on  its  principles  that  would  be  admissible,  but 
from  the  previous  determination  of  a  fourth  and  fifth.  Six  whole  tones 
are  more  than  an  octave,  and  three  different  tones  would  be  derived 
from  the  octave^  fourth,  and  fifth,  as  defined  by  Aristoxenus.  To  put 
it  in  the  power  of  any  one  to  try  his  system,  we  subjoin  the  number 
of  parts  out  of  a  thousand  which  each  note  requires;  that  is,  calling 
the  length  of  the  string  wluch  Bounds  C,  1000;  tiie  length  (tension 
being  the  same)  oorxespondyig  to  the  several  notes  appears  underneath 
them:^ 

0       DBF        GABC 
System  of  AristoxenuB    1000    891    794    749    667    596    580    500 
Perfect  Intervals  1000    889    800    750    667    600    588    500 

Of  course  the  system  of  Aristoxenus  is,  so  far  as  it  goes,  that  now 
known  by  the  name  of '  equal  temperament^'  which  Dr.  Smith  (a  stem 
theorist)  prefom  to  all  others,  but  of  which  the  first  principle  is  the 
abolition  of  all  disUnotlon  between  the  characters  of  the  different  keys. 
The  above  is  not  on  the  exact  principle  of  Aristoxenus,  wldch  cannot 
be  represented,  because  it  disagrees  with  itself;  but  the  practical  truth 
of  the  fourth  and  fifth  of  its  scale  (a  mere  accident)  brings  the  pre- 
ceding representation  very  dose  to  it.  The  system  of  Aristoxenus  had 
its  followers  till  the  time  of  Ptolemssus,  who  wrote  against  it  in  his 
'  Harmonics.'  There  is  an  opinion  attributed  to  Aristoxenus,  that  the 
soul  bears  to  the  body  some  such  relation,  as  the  sound  of  a  string 
to  the  string  itself:  this  is  perspionons  poetzy,  but  rather  cloudy 
philosophy. 

(Tenneman,  MafMd,  &o.,  Cousin's  translation,  who  cites  G.  L.  Mahne^ 
JHair.  de  Arittoxeno  PhUos.  Peripateiieo,  8vo.,  Amsterdam,  1793.) 

ARIUS  was  a  native  of  Cyrenaioa,  in  Africa :  the  date  of  iiis  birth 
seems  to  be  unknown.  He  vras  distinguished  for  personal  beauty, 
graceful  manners,  extensive  learning,  logical  eloquence,  and  ascetic 
abstinence.  He  has  been  accused,  but  without  sufficient  ground,  of 
restless  ambition,  and  a  predilection  for  innovations.  The  doctrine 
taught  by  Anus  was  not  in  his  time  a  novelty,  but  had  been  propa- 
gated in  the  Alexandrine  school  of  divinity.  Alius  obtained  the  favour 
of  three  successive  patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  The  patriarch  Peter 
ordained  him  deacon,  but  prohibited  him  from  the  exercise  of  eccle- 
siastical functions  when  in  a.d.  806,  he  joined  the  party  of  Meletius. 
The  patriarch  Achilles,  moved  by  the  repentance  of  Arius,  made 
him  ixk  818  preabyter  and  pastor  of  the  church  Baucalis,  at  Alexandria; 
and  the  patriarch  Alexander  gave  him  the  first  ruik  among  his 
clergy. 

The  patriarch  Alexander,  in  818,  having  asserted,  in  a  conferenco 
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with  his  deigy,  the  unity  of  sabstanoe  in  the  three  penoiui  in  the 
Deity,  Ariue,  in  reply,  accused  the  patriaroh  of  having  fallen  into  the 
error  of  Sabellius,  who  had  confounded  the  three  divine  persons. 
Alius  maintained  that  the  Son  was  created  out  of  nothing  before  the 
creation  of  the  univene,  and  that  he  could  be  called  (£>d  only  on 
account  of  his  participation  in  extraordinary  powers.  This  doctrine 
Arius  propagated  in  private,  and  after  he  had  obtained  many  followers, 
he  preached  it  publicly  in  the  church.  In  order  to  introduce  his 
opixdons  among  the  lower  dasses^  he  composed  songs  for  sailors,  millers^ 
and  travellers,  in  the  measure  of  popular  melodies^  The  work  of 
Arins,  called  'Thalei%'  contained  his  doctrine  in  prose  and  verse. 
Alexander  endeavoured  to  reclaim  Arius  by  private  admonitions  in 
letters  and  by  conferences,  but  failing  in  his  attempts,  he  cited  him  in 
821  before  a  synod  of  nearly  one  hundred  Egyptian  and  Libyan  bishops^ 
convened  at  Alexandria,  where  his  doctrine,  his  person,  and  his  fol- 
lowers, were  anathematised.  Among  the  followers  of  Alius  were  two 
bishops,  and  several  priests,  deacons,  and  vimna. 

Alius  now  began  to  travel  through  the  neighbouring  countries,  where 
he  excited  sympathy  for  his  misfortunes^  and  propagated  his  doctrine. 
Eusebius,  bishop  of  Nicomedia,  to  whom  Arius  wrote  a  letter,  still 
extant  (Epiph.,  <H»res.,'  69,  6;  Theodoret,  'Hist  Ecdles.,'  i  4), 
absolved  him  from  the  Alexandrine  excommunication;  he  also  con- 
vened in  823  a  synod  inBithynia,  probably  at  Nicomedia,  in  his  behalf; 
wrote  in  his  &vour  to  all  the  oriental  oishops^  and  to  the  emperor 
Constantino  the  Great,  who,  being  at  that  time  yet  unbaptised,  con- 
sidered the  dispute  as  trifling  in  itself,  and  recommended  peace  in  824, 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  Alexander  and  Arius  jointiy. 

Constantine  commissioned  Hoaiui^  bishop  of  Cordaba,  to  examine 
this  dispute  at  Alexandria.  Hosius  having  made  a  report  unfavour- 
able to  Arius,  Constantine  convened  the  bishops  of  his  empire  in  825 
in  order  to  settle  the  points  in  dispute  between  Arius  and  Alexander. 
In  this  council  at  Nicsea  818  bishops  were  assembled.  Before  this 
body  Arius  still  perairted  in  rejecting  all  confessions  of  faith  which 
maintained  the  divinity  of  Christ  and  the  oonsubstantiality  of  the 
divine  Word,  and  he  opposed  the  expression  which  attributed  to  the 
Son  the  same  essence  with  the  Father.  Consequentiy  he  was  again 
anathematised  by  the  synod,  and  exiled  by  the  emperor  to  Illyricum, 
together  with  two  bishops,  who  continued  to  adhere  to  him.  Capital 
punishment  v^as  denounced  against  all  who  would  not  ddiver  up  the 
writings  of  Anns.  After  three  years  Constsntine  became  reconciled 
to  Arius  through  the  instrumentality  of  an  Aiian  priest,  who  was 
secretly  sent  to  the  emperor  by  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Nicomedia,  and 
by  his  sister  Constantia.  A  coi^easion  of  &ith,  which  seemed  to  be  in 
unison  with  the  Nicene  Creed,  wb  drawn  up  and  presented  by  Arius 
in  830  to  the  emperor,  by  whom  he  was  reinstated  in  his  church  at 
Alexandria ;  but  Athanasius,  then  bishop  of  Alexandria,  would  not 
admit  him.  The  synods  of  Tyre  and  of  Jerusalem  in  385,  through  the 
influence  of  Eusebius,  readmitted  Arius  into  church  communion,  and 
recommended  him  to  Athanasius ;  but  Arius  vtss  sent  by  his  opposers 
from  Alexandria  to  Constantinople,  in  order  to  exculpate  hinoself  on 
account  of  the  troubles  excited  by  hu  presence  at  Aleiuuidria.  Arius 
presented  to  the  emperor  in  886  a  third  confession  of  his  fidth,  and 
professed  by  oath  to  submit  to  the  ^ynod  of  Nice.  It  wa  accordingly 
resolved  that  Arius  should  be  received  into  church  communion  in  a 
solemn  manner ;  but,  according  to  Athanasius,  he  died  on  the  evening 
precedinff  the  Sunday  on  which  he  v^as  to  be  received  into  church 
oommumon. 

Eusebius,  who  became  Bishop  of  Constantinople  in  889,  obtained 
permission  for  the  Arians  to  celebrate  public  worship  at  idexandria 
and  other  places  of  the  eastern  empire.  After  tiie  death  of  Constantine 
in  860,  and  the  fall  of  the  pretender  Magnentius  in  853,  Constantius 
became  ruler  of  the  whole  empire,  and  used  his  power  to  support  the 
Ariaos  in  the  councils  of  Aries  ^854)  and  Milan  (355),  the  deoroes  of 
wfai(^  he  maintained  by  arms  against  the  Atiianasians.  Many  persons, 
unable  to  understand  the  distinction  between  the  doctrines  of  Athana- 
sius  and  Arius,  were  influenced  in  the  choice  of  their  party  by  unworthy 
motives.  Host  bishops,  moved  by  the  court,  signed  Arian  creeds^ 
although  some  continued  to  teach  Athanasian  doctrine.  The  people, 
except  in  occasional  tumults,  gave  themselves  little  trouble  about 


essence');  but  the  Semi-Arians  maintained  the  opinion  of  his  being 
'  homoiousios.'  The  strict  Arians,  called  also  Ariomanites,  insisted 
upon  the  Son  being  krtpo^ios  ('  of  another  substance').  The  Qoths, 
Vandals,  Suevi,  Bux^undians,  and  Lombards  embraced  Aiianism,  but 
exchanged  it  afterwards  for  orthodoxy. 

The  history  of  Arianism  may  be  divided  into  three  periods :  the  flrat 
commenced  a  considerable  time  before  the  life  of  Arius,  having  origi- 
nated in  the  Alexandrine  schools  of  divinity  of  which  Origen  was  the 
most  splendid  luminary.  It  terminated  in  the  synod  of  Nicssa,  in  825. 
The  second  period  began  with  the  opposition  of  the  Eusebians  to  the 
council  of  Nicsea,  and  terminate^  in  the  second  synod  of  Sirmium,  in 
357.  During  this  period  the  following  synods  were  held :  one  at  Tyre 
in  335,  in  which  Athanasius  was  deposed  and  exiled  to  Ckiul  by  Con- 
stuitine;  and  immediately  afterwards  one  at  Jerusalem,  in  which 
Arius  was  received  into  church  communion. 

Another  synod  was  held  at  Antioch  in  841,  in  which  the  biihops 


declared  that  they  could  not  be  followers  of  Arius,  because,  "^  how 
could  we,  being  bishops,  be  followers  of  a  preebyter  f "  In  this  synod 
four  creeds  were  approved,  in  which  an  endeavour  was  made  to  steer 
a  middle  course  between  the  Nicsoan  Homoouaios,  or  Semi-Ariau  view, 
and  the  definitions  of  Arius  himself,  as  between  the  two  extremfls  of 
divergence  from  the  views  then  generally  received  in  the  Eastern 
Church.  These  four  creeds  are  extant  in  Athanasius,  '  De  Synodis,' 
§  22-25.  A  general  council  was  again  assembled  at  Sardica  in  Thnoe, 
in  which  the  emperors  Constantius  and  Constans  endeavoured  in  vaia 
to  reconcile  the  combatants  for  oriental  and  occidental  orthodoxy. 
The  orientals  retired  to  the  neighbouring  city  of  Philippopolis^  leafing 
their  occidental  opponents  alone  at  Sardica. 

Eusebianism  was,  under  Constantius,  as  victorious  in  the  east  as  the 
Nicsoan  creed  was  under  Constans  in  the  weat  After  the  death  of 
Conatans  in  350,  and  the  victory  over  Magnentius  in  853,  Constantius 
endeavoured  to  establish  Eusebianism  by  violeut  means  in  the  west. 
In  the  synods  of  Aries  (354)  and  of  Milan  (355)  he  compelled  the 
assembled  bishops  to  sign  the  condemnation  of  Athanaaius. 

The  third  period  terminated  with  the  suppression  of  Ariamsm  by 
Theodosius  L  The  last  veatigea  of  Ariamsm  in  the  Roman  empire  are 
found  in  a  law  of  Theodoaius  II.  in  428. 

ARJONA,  MANUEL  DE,  bom  June  12,  1761,  commenced  his 
studies  at  the  university  of  Osuns,  lus  native  town,  and  afterwards 
completed  them  at  that  of  Seville^  where  he  took  his  degrees  in  dvil 
and  canon  law.  Subsequentiy  he  entered  the  chundi,  and  waa  made 
canon  penitentiary  in  the  cathedral  of  Cordova,  and  one  of  the  chapter 
of  the  chapel  royal  of  San  Ferdinand  at  Seville.  In  this  last  capacity 
he  accompanied  the  Archbishop  of  Seville  to  Rome  in  1797,  when  be 
received  from  Pius  YII.  the  honorary  appointment  of  one  of  lus 
private  chaplains.  To  scholastic  erudition  and  clasaicral  learaiog 
Arjona  joined  an  acquaintance  with  general  literature,  and  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  efforts  to  promote  a  taste  for  such  studies 
among  his  countrymen.  He  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  influential 
members  of  the  Academia  de  Letras  Humanaa  at  Seville,  which  insti- 
tution could  boast  of  many  of  the  most  intelligent  individuals  of 
that  period.  He  is  chiefly  known  by  hia  poetical  productions.  His 
death  took  pkce  July  25tb,  182a  (Quintana,  Tewro  del  Pamm 
StpaAol) 

ARKWRiaHT,  SIR  RICHARD,  one  of  those  extraordinary  men 
whose  ingenuity  has  exerted  a  most  powerful  influence  upon  the  con- 
dition of  dvilised  aociety,  v^as  bom  at  Preaton,  in  Lancashire,  on  the 
23rd  of  December,  1782.  His  parents  moved  in  an  humble  walk  of 
life;  and  as  he  was  the  youngeat  of  thirteen  children,  we  may  auppose 
that  the  amount  of  school  learning  which  he  received  was  exoeediogiy 
scanty.  About  the  year  1760  he  quitted  buainesa  as  a  barber,  which 
he  had  previoualy  carried  on  in  the  town  of  Bolton,  and  became  an 
itinerant  dealer  in  hair.  The  profits  of  this  business  were  increased 
by  means  of  a  secret  which  he  possessed  for  dyeing  hair  and  pre- 
paring it  for  the  use  of  wig-makera.  In  reference  to  Arkwrigbt's 
pursuits  at  this  period  of  his  hutory,  Thomas  Cariyle  in  his  cbarsc- 
teriatic  ooanner  si^s,  **  Neverthelen  in  stropping  of  rasora,  in  shaviog 
of  dirty  beards,  and  the  contradictions  and  confusions  attendant  thereoo, 
the  man  had  notiona  in  that  rough  head  of  his  1  Spindles,  sbuttlea, 
wheels^  and  contrivances^  plying  ideally  within  the  same ;  rather  hope- 
leaa  looking^  which  however  he  did  at  last  bring  to  bear;  Not  without 
difficulty." 

His  first  effort  in  mechanics  has  been  supposed  to  be  an  attempt  to 
discover  the  perpetual  motion,  but  Dr.  Ure  conjectures  that  Ark- 
vmght,  alive  to  the  importance  of  his  ootton  spinning  apparatus,  may 
have  during  his  earlier  experiments  disguised  the  real  character  of 
his  mechanism  under  that  name. 

Up  to  the  time  we  have  mentioned,  the  cloths  of  English  manu- 
facture called  calicoes,  from  Calicut,  the  place  of  their  oiigioal  pro- 
duction, were  formed  by  a  mixture  of  linen  and  cotton ;  tUe  warp 
waa  composed  of  linen  and  the  weft  of  cotton,  it  being  found  im- 
possible, by  any  means  then  known,  to  spin  the  fibres  of  ootton  into 
a  thread  sufficientiy  strong  to  be  used  as  warp.  The  demand  for  the 
cloth  soon  became  so  great,  that  the  females  in  the  weaver's  famUy  by 
whom  the  carding  and  spinning  processes  were  performed,  could  not 
prepare  sufficient  weft  to  keep  the  looms  employed,  and  Uie  weaver 
was  obliged  to  engage  additional  hands  for  preparing  the  cotton.  The 
limit  to  which  this  species  of  employment  could  be  carried  was  soon 
reached,  and  if  acme  more  productive  mode  of  spinning  than  that  by 
the  one-thread  wheel,  then  the  only  machine  known,  had  not  been 
discovered,  the  progress  of  the  cotton  manufacture  must  have  been 
stopped,  or  at  best  would  have  been  extremely  slow.  Mr.  Guest,  in 
hu  '  History  of  the  Cotton  Manufacture,'  tells  us,  that  at  thu  time 
"  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  weaver  to  walk  tiiree  or  four  miles 
in  a  morning,  and  call  on  five  or  six  spinners,  before  he  could  collect 
weft  to  serve  him  for  the  remainder  of  the  day." 

Some  have  called  in  question  the  talents  of  Arkwxigfat,  and  his 
merits  as  an  inventor ;  and  he  has  sometimes  been  considered  as  a 
plagiarist  or  pirate  of  other  men's  ideas.  If  however  the  evidence  is 
carefully  weighed,  this  chai^  will  be  seen  to  reet  on  very  slight 
grounds^  while  the  proofr  which  he  exhibited  of  possessing  talents  of 
the  very  highest  order  in  the  management  of  the  Taat  ooncems  in 
which  he  was  afterwarda  engaged,  are  unquestionable.  A  patent  for 
spinning  by  means  of  rollers  was  taken  out  in  the  year  1788,  by  Mc 
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Chariflfl  Wyait,  of  Binningham,  in  the  name  of  Lewia  Paul,  a  foreigner, 
with  whom  Wyatt  had  formed  a  partnership.  The  specification  of 
Wyatt's  invention  has  been  published,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  contains  the  principle  of  Arkwright's  patent  to  some  extent. 
Wyatt's  oontrivanoe  had  been  tried  in  Birmingham  and  at  Northamp- 
ton in  1741,  but  was  so  far  from  being  successful,  that  the  machinery 
was  sold  in  1748,  and  it  is  not  known  what  became  of  it.  In  the 
*  Case '  which  Arkwright  drew  np  to  be  presented  to  Parliament  in 
1782,  he  makes  mention  of  the  fact  in  these  words: — "About  forty 
or  fifby  years  ago,  one  Paul  and  others  of  London  invented  an  engine 
for  spinning  of  cotton,  and  obtained  a  patent  for  such  inTention; 
afterwards  they  removed  to  Northampton  and  other  placea  They 
spent  many  years  and  much  money  in  the  undertaking,  but  yirithout 
suooeas :  and  many  families  who  had  engaged  with  them  were  reduced 
to  poverty  and  distress."  This  'Case'  was  drawn  up  at  a  time  when 
his  patent-right  was  being  constantly  invaded,  and  it  is  incredible,  that, 
if  he  had  possessed  a  knowledge  of  the  particulars  of  Wyatt's  patent, 
he  should  have  thus  drawn  public  attention  to  it,  since  he  must, 
in  that  case,  have  known  that  the  production  of  the  specification 
would  at  once  have  deprived  him  of  every  ground  upon  which  he 
attempted  to  establish  hii  own  rights  as  an  inventor. 

To  assist  him  in  making  the  movements  for  his  first  projected 
machine^  Arkwright  employed  a  dookmaker,  named  Kay,  first  at 
Preston  and  afterwards  at  Nottingham.  From  the  year  1767,  Ark- 
wright gave  himself  up  completely  to  the  subject  of  inventions  for 
spinning  cotton.  In  1768  he  set  up  his  first  machine  at  Preston.  At 
this  time  Arkwright's  poverty  was  such,  that,  being  a  burgess  of 
Preston,  he  oould  not  appear  to  vote  during  a  contested  election,  till 
the  party  with  whom  he  voted  gave  him  a  decent  suit  of  dothes. 
Shortly  after,  apprehensive  of  meeting  with  the  same  kind  of  hostility 
which  had  a  short  time  previously  been  shown  to  a  man  named 
Hargpreaves,  who  also  had  invented  a  machine  for  abridging  labour 
in  cotton-spinning,  Arkwright  went  to  Nottingham,  where  he  made 
arrangements  with  Messrs.  Wrights,  bankers  in  that  town,  for  obtain- 
ing the  neoessanr  supply  of  money;  and  soon  after  entered  into 
partnership  with  Mr.  Need,  a  stocking  manufiictttrer,  and  his  partner, 
Mr.  Jedediah  Strutt,  the  ingenious  improver  and  patentee  of  the 
stocking-frame  invented  by  Mr.  Lee.  Several  improvements  suggested 
by  Strutt  were  adopted  by  Arkwright,  and  in  1769  he  obtained  his 
first  patent  for  spinning  by  rollers.  The  validity  of  this  patent  was 
contested  in  1772,  on  the  ground  of  Arkwright  not  having  been  the 
original  inventor  of  the  process,  but  a  verdict  was  given  in  favour  of 
the  patent,  which  no  one  afterwards  attempted  to  disturb. 

The  most  important  feature  of  this  machine  was  the  use  of  iwo 
pairs  of  rollers,  technically  called  drawing-rollers,  the  first  pair  revolv- 
ing slowly  in  contact  with  each  other,  and  the  seoond  pair  revolving 
in  like  manner,  but  with  greater  velocity.  The  lower  roller  of  each 
pair  was  fiuted  longitudinally,  and  the  upper  one  covered  with  leather, 
and  the  two  were  pressed  together  with  a  gentle  pressure  by  means  of 
weighted  levers,  in  order  that  they  might  take  sufficient  hold  of  the 
soft-cotton  passed  between  them.  The  fibres  of  the  cotton-wool  were 
first  laid  smooth  and  straight^  by  carding  or  combing,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  soft  loose  ribbon  or  coid  called  a  diver,  the  end  o£  which  was 
introduced  between  the  first  pair  of  rollers.  In  passing  between  them 
it  received  no  further  change  than  a  slight  compression,  but  as  from 
them  it  was  conducted  to  the  seoond  pair  of  rollers,  moving  with 
twice,  thrice,  or  more  times  the  velocity  of  the  first  pair,  it  was 
extended  or  drawn  out  to  two,  three,  or  more  times  its  original  length, 
its  thickness  being  reduced  in  like  proportion.  As  this  action  is 
effected  by  the  sliding  of  the  fibres  upon  one  another,  the  distance 
between  the  two  pairs  of  rollers  must  be  so  adjusted,  in  relation  to 
the  avenge  length  of  the  fibres,  that  the  two  pairs  may  never  have 
hold  of  one  fibre  at  the  same  time.  By  these  processes  the  thick 
soft  sliver  or  carding  is  converted  into  a  fine,  hard,  and  compact  yam 
or  thread. 

Arkwright's  spinning-machine  was,  in  the  first  instance,  worked  by 
horse-power;  but  in  1771  the  partners  built  a  spinning-mill  for  work- 
ing by  water-power  at  Cromford,  in  Derbyshire,  from  which  establish- 
ment^ "  the  nursing-place,"  as  it  has  been  styled,  "  of  the  factory 
opulence  and  power  of  Qreat  Britain,"  the  machine  took  the  name  of 
the  water-frame,  and  the  vam  produced  by  it  that  of  water-twist 

Although  previous  to  this  time  no  estabUshment  of  a  similar  nature 
had  existed  to  which  the  same  i^stem  of  management  was  applicable, 
Arkwright  at  once  introduced  a  system  of  arrangement  into  his  works 
which  has  since  been  universally  adopted  by  others,  and  which,  in  all 
its  main  features,  has  remained  unaltered  to  the  present  time. 

The  great  invention,  which  has  been  described  above,  was  followed 
up  by  various  improvements  and  combinations  of  machinery,  for 
which  a  second  patent  was  obtained  in  1775.  His  right  to  this  patent 
was  disputed  in  1781,  on  the  plea  that  some  of  the  contrivances 
which  it  comprehended  were  not  original;  and  his  monopoly  was 
invaded  to  sndi  an  extent  by  other  cotton-spinners,  that  to  maintain 
it  he  was  obliged  to  bring  actions  against  nine  difierent  parties.  The 
firat  of  these  actions  was  tried  in  Jvdy,  1781,  when  he  was  non-suited, 
on  the  ground  that  the  specification  or  description  of  the  invention 
which  he  had  enrolled,  did  not  contain  a  sufficientiy  full  and  particular 
aooount  of  the  invention. 

The  result  of  this  trial  occasioned  Arkwright  not  only  to  abandon 


th«  other  eight  actions  which  remained  to  be  tried,  but  alio^  for  a 
time  at  least,  to  forego  the  rights  derived  from  lus  seoond  patent.  It 
was  on  this  occasion  that  he  drew  up  and  published  a  pamphlet,  to 
which  allusion  has  already  been  made,  and  which  he  called  his  '  Case.' 
The  object  of  this  pamphlet  was  to  impress  the  members  of  the 
legislature  with  the  propriety  of  interfering  for  his  protection. 

Having  in  the  beginning  of  1785  obtained  the  testimony  of  several 
competent  persons  in  favour  of  the  sufficiency  of  his  specification, 
Arkwright  then  commenced  a  new  action,  which  was  tried  m  February 
of  that  year,  and  decided  in  his  favour,  thereby  reinstating  him  in  the 
possession  of  his  monopoly.  The  Lancashire  cotton-spinners  formed 
an  association  for  the  purpose  of  contesting  the  point,  and  cancelling 
the  patent  They  also  engaged  scientific  gentlemen  to  diioover  the 
technical  defects  of  the  patent  and  to  arrange  the  evidence  for  its 
overthrow.  On  this  occasion  Kay  was  brought  forwaid  to  show  that^ 
previously  to  his  having  been  employed  in  1767  to  make  a  model  for 
Arkwright*,  he  had  been  similarly  engaged  by  another  person,  who 
was  likewise  called  to  corroborate  the  fact,  and  upon  this  evidence  the 
jury  found  a  verdict  for  the  crown,  and  thereby  annulled  the  patent 
A  new  trial  was  applied  for  in  the  following  term,  on  the  ground  that 
Arkwright  had  procured  evidence  to  rebut  that  upon  which  the 
verdict  was  grounded,  but  the  motion  was  refused  by  the  court 

Although  the  yarn  which  Arkwright  made  was  so  far  superior  to 
that  produced  by  the  old  method  of  spinning  that  it  could  be  used 
for  warp,  the  manufacturers  combined  to  discountenance  its  use.  A 
very  considerable  stock  lay  upon  his  hands  in  consequence,  and  he 
and  his  partners  were  driven  to  undertake  the  conversion  of  this  yam 
into  manufactured  goods.  They  first  used  it  with  perfect  success  in 
making  stockings,  and  soon  after  estabUshed  the  manufacture  of  cali- 
coes, such  as  they  are  made  at  the  present  day.  But  here  another 
difficulty  assailed  theuL  Their  orders  for  this  description  of  manu- 
facture, then  new  to  England,  were  exceedingly  great,  but  could  not 
be  complied  with,  on  account  of  the  demand  on  the  pvt  of  the  offioeis 
of  exdse  of  a  duty  of  sixpence  per  yard,  as  being  calicoes  umilar  to 
those  imported,  and  upon  which  a  I'ke  duty  was  levied,  while  other 
English-made  cloths  were  subject  to  only  half  that  rate.  It  was  not 
until  application  for  relief  had  been  made  to  parliament  that  this 
obstade  was  removed,  and  a  large  accumulated  stock  of  doths  was 
disposed  o£  An  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed,  declaring  the  cotton- 
manufacture  "not  only  a  lawful  but  a  laudable  manufS»cture,*'  and 
fixing  the  duty  at  "  threepence  per  square  yard  on  cotton  printed, 
painted,  or  stained  with  colours." 

Five  years  expired  from  the  first  establishment  of  the  works  at 
Cromford  before  any  profit  was  realised,  but  after  that  time  wealth 
continued  to  flow  in  abundantiy  to  the  proprietors.  The  establish- 
ments were  greaUy  extended,  several  new  ones  were  formed,  and,  in 
many  cases,  Arkwright  took  a  share  with  other  persons  in  the  erection 
and  working  of  cotton^mills.  This  prosperity  continued,  notwith- 
standing the  adverse  decision  of  the  courts  in  regard  to  his  patent 
For  several  years,  the  market  prices  of  cotton  twist  were  fixed  by 
Arkwright,  all  other  spinners  conforming  to  his  scalei  His  partner- 
ship with  Mr.  Strutt  terminated  in  1788,  after  which  time  he  retained 
the  works  at  Cromford,  which  were  subsequenUy  carried  on  by  his 
son,  while  Mr.  Strutt  continued  the  works  at  Bdper,  which  were 
founded  about  1776.  How  greatiy  the  cotton-manufacture  was  ex- 
tended by  Arkwright's  improvements  may  be  conceived  from  the  fact 
that  the  imports  of  cotton-wool,  which  averaged  less  than  5,000,000  lbs. 
per  annum  m  the  five  years  from  1771  to  1775,  rose  to  an  average  of 
25,448,270  lbs.  per  annum  in  the  five  years  ending  with  1790.  In 
1845  the  imports  of  cotton-wool  from  aU  parts  amounted  to 
713,020,161  lbs. ;  hi  1849  to  755,469,012 ;  and  hi  1860,  the  year 
preceding  the  civil  war  in  America,  to  1,890,929,792  lbs. 

Arkwright  was  a  very  early  riser ;  devoted  himsdf  most  asdduously 
to  business;  was  a  severe  economist  of  time ;  was  exceedingly  sanguine 
in  lus  dispoution;  and  entertained  an  unbounded  confidence  in  the 
wealth-producing  powers  of  machinery  and  manufactures.  To  hie 
credit  it  ia  recorded  that  when  upwurds  of  fifty  years  of  age  he 
made  strenuous  efforts  to  retrieve  the  defidendes  of  his  early  educa- 
tion; redeeming  time  from  the  hours  uamdly  devoted  to  deep  in 
order  to  apply  one  hour  a  day  to  grammar,  and  another  to  writing 
and  orthography.  In  1786,  on  occasion  of  presenting  an  address  to 
(George  III.  sfter  the  attempt  on  his  life  by  Margaret  Nicholson,  he 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood ;  and  in  the  following  year  he 
served  as  high  sheriff  of  Derbyshire. 

Notwithstanding  the  inoreaung  inconvenience  which  he  experi- 
enced from  a  severe  asthma,  with  which  he  had  been  occasionally 
afflicted  from  early  life,  Sir  Richard  continued  to  give  the  most  unre- 
mitting attention  to  business,  and  superintended  tiie  daily  operations 
of  his  large  establishments^  adding  from  time  to  time  such  miprove- 
ments  to  the  machinery  as  wei*e  suggested  by  experience  and  obser- 
vation. He  sunk  at  length  under  a  complication  of  disorderst 
accelerated  if  not  produced  by  his  sedentary  habits,  and  died  in  his 
hou^e  at  Cromford,  on  the  3rd  of  August^  1792,  in  the  dxtieth  year 
of  his  age,  leaving  behind  him  a  fortune  estimated  at  littie  short  of 
half  a  million  sterling. 

Conddering  the  difficulties  in  which  he  was  placed  by  the  defidency 
of  his  early  education  and  the  tmfavourable  tendency  of  his  eariy 
employment^  Arkwright  must  be  acknowledged  to  have  been  a  very 
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eztraordinaiy  man.  Eyen  without  claimiDg  for  him  the  honour  of 
having  been  an  original  inventor,  —on  honour  which,  upon  the  best 
consideration  we  can  give  to  the  conflicting  evidence  brought  forward, 
we  are  BtUl  inclined  to  award  him, — ^we  may  certunly  ascribe  to  him 
the  possession  of  a  clear  and  comprehensive  mind,  as  well  as  the  most 
unerring  judgments  His  plans  were  laid  with  skill,  and  pursued  with 
eneigy ;  he  displayed  the  most  unwearied  perseverance  in  pursuit  of 
his  object  under  difficulties  which  would  have  borne  down  most  men; 
and  he  forms  one  among  the  bright  instances  afforded  by  the  annals  of 
this  country,  that  talent,  when  allied  with  patient  energy  and  perse- 
vering industry,  will  not  fail  to  ensure  ultimate  success  to  its  possessor. 

Our  information  concerning  ArkwrighVs  private  or  personal 
hidlory  is  of  limited  extent*  In  early  life  he  married  Patience 
Holt,  of  Bolton,  who,  in  December,  1755,  became  the  mother  of  his 
only  son  Richard.  After  her  death  he  married  again,  either  in  1760 
or  1761,  bis  second  wife  being  Margaret  Biggins,  of  Pennington,  in 
the  parish  of  Leigh ;  and  from  this  wife,  who  is  the  only  one  men- 
tioned by  most  biographers,  he  separated,  but  when  or  tmder  what 
circumstances,  is  not  very  certain,  idthough  according  to  some  accounts 
it  would  appear  to  have  been  in  consequence  of  some  disagreement 
arising  from  his  adventurous  scheming  dtsposition.  By  his  second 
wife  he  had  one  daughter,  who  married  Charles  Hurt,  Esq.,  and 
inherited  part  of  his  property.  He  left  directions  to  his  son,  the  late 
Richard  Arkwright,  Esq.,  for  the  completion  of  a  church  which  he 
was  erecting  at  Cromford,  and  also  of  Willersley  Castle,  which  he  was 
building  as  a  family  mansion.  That  gentleman  inherited  his  father^s 
sagacity  and  aptitude  for  business,  and  became,  it  has  been  asserted, 
the  wealthiest  commoner  in  England.  He  died  on  the  23rd  of  AprU, 
1843,  in  his  eighty-eighth  year,  leaving  a  large  family ;  and  his  property 
was  sworn,  on  the  proving  of  his  will,  to  exceed  1,000,0002.,  that  being 
however  merely  a  nominal  sum,  tul^en  because  the  scale  of  stamp 
duties  goes  no  higher.  The  probate  bore  a  stamp  of  15,750&  Further 
information  reSl)ecting  the  controverted  points  in  the  history  of  Ark- 
wright  and  his  inventions^  may  be  found  in  the  works  of  Haines, 
Guest,  and  Dr.  Ure,  on  the  '  History  of  the  Cotton-Manufacture,'  and 
in  a  copious  memoir  in  the  'Biographical  Dictionary  of  the  Society 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.' 

ARL AUD,  JACQUES  ANTOINE,  a  distinguished  miniature  painter, 
bom  at  Geneva  in  1668,  acquired  a  great  reputation  at  Paiis  and  at 
London.  In  Paris  he  was  the  instructor  of .  the  Regent  Duke  of 
Orleans,  and  had  apartments  in  the  palace  of  St  Cloud.  He  came  to 
England  in  1721  with  letters  of  introduction  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
afterwards  George  IL,  and  returned  in  1729  to  his  own  country  with 
a  fortune  of  200,000  francs :  he  died  at  Geneva,  in  1748,  and  be- 
queathed many  books,  works  of  art,  medals,  and  various  curiosities 
to  the  library  of  that  place.  Part  of  his  bequest  were  some  pieces  of 
a  drawing  of  a  Leda,  which  he  made  in  Paris,  said  to  have  been 
copied  from  a  basso-rilievo  by  Michelangelo.  Arlaud  was  originally 
educated  for  the  church ;  he  was  a  man  of  general  acquirements,  and 
was  well  versed  in  languages.  While  in  England  he  formed  a  friend- 
ship with  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  corresponded  with  him  after  his 
retirement  to  Geneva. 

(Descamps,  La  Vie  dei  Peintrei  Flatiumd,  Ac  ;  Walpole,  Aiktcdoiu 
of  Painting  in  England,) 

ARMAGNAC,  COUNTS  OF,  were  descended  from  the  ancient 
dukes  of  Aquitaine  and  Gasoony,  and  took  their  title  from  the  county 
of  Armagnac.  John  L  increased  the  importance  of  his  &mUy  by 
marrying  a  daughter  of  the  House  of  Bourbon.  He  was  one  of  the 
powerful  chiefs,  in  the  south-west  of  France,  strongly  opposed  to  the 
claims  of  the  English,  and  for  this  reason  highly  trusted  by  the 
French  king,  by  whom  he  was  made  governor  of  Languedoc  Al- 
though we  find  him  accompanying  the  BLack  Prince  in  his  Spanish 
expedition  against  Peter  the  Cruel,  he  was  still  the  prince's  enemy 
when  France  and  England  renewed  the  contest  He  died  in  1373. 
His  grandson,  John  IIL,  who  married  the  heiress  of  the  House  of 
Comminges,  led  an  army  of  adventurers  into  Italy,  where  he  laid 
siege  to  Alessandria,  and  fell  under  its  walls  in  1891.  Bernard, 
younger  brother  of  John  III.,  succeeded  him :  he  became  the  most 
celebrated  of  his  family,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  great  party  which 
he  headed  in  opposition  to  the  Burgimdians.  His  aunt  married  the 
Duke  of  Berry,  one  of  the  French  princes ;  and  Bernard,  in  1410, 
gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  then  too  young 
to  head  his  party,  and  the  task  consequently  fell  to  the  Count  of 
Armagnac.  The  cruelty  with  which  his  rude  Gascon  bands  treated 
the  cuurt  and  the  people  round  Paris,  inspired  them  with  horror  for 
the  cause  of  Orleans,  and  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  give  that 
character  of  atrocity  to  the  civU  wars  of  the  time  in  which  they  stand 
uuequalled.  The  Armagnacs  were  composed  of  a  rustic  or  pastoral 
population :  the  Buigundian  cause  was  chiefly  supported  by  the  bur- 
gesses of  the  north  of  France  and  Flanders ;  and  thus  thft  mutual 
hatred  of  citiaen  and  peasant  increased  the  animosity  between  the 
opposite  parties. 

In  1412  both  Armagnacs  and  Burgundians  courted  the  alliance  of 
England.  The  former  made  the  higher  offers,  and  stipulated  to 
restore  Aquitaine  to  Henry  IV.  of  England,  in  return  for  his  support. 
In  the  following  year,  however,  the  excesses  of  the  Burgtmdiana 
having  disgusted  the  Parisians,  the  Armagnacs  obtained  for  the  first 
time  superiority  in  the  capital  ,and  indeed  throughout  the  kin(;dom. 


The  aoceasion  of  Henry  T.  to  the  throne  of  England,  his  alliaoos 
with  Burgundy,  his  invasion  of  France^  and  the  victoiy  at  Agincourt, 
changed  the  face  of  affairs.  The  Count  d' Armagnac^  who  hurried 
from  the  south  witii  a  small  army  to  defend  the  capital,  was  now  the 
sole  reliance  of  the  dauphin.  He  was  accordingly  created  Constable 
in  the  last  days  of  1415,  and  he  soon  showed  himself  an  active  and 
severe  leader.  Towards  the  dtizensi,  especially  of  Paris,  he  acted  in 
an  extrsuely  tyrannical  manner.  In  the  field  however  he  was  not 
successfuL  The  Earl  of  Dorset^  with  very  inferior  forcea^  put  an 
army  of  Armagnacs  to  disgraceful  flight ;  and  the  count,  in  his  rags, 
had  no  other  satisfaotion  but  that  of  hanging  some  of  his  own  runaway 
soldiers.  Hii  cruelties  and  his  defeat  weakened  his  party,  and  his 
harshness  made  an  enemy  of  the  queen,  who  meditated  on  making 
use  of  the  authority  of  the  dauphin  to  shake  off  the  Armagnac  yoke. 
The  dauphm,  Jolm,  son  of  Charles  VI.,  soon  expired,  it  was  said  by 
poison ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  death  of  other  foee  or  rivals  directed 
suspicion  against  the  count. 

Queen  Isabel,  whom  the  Count  of  Armagnac  had  confined  at  Tours, 
was  not  however  without  her  revenge.  She  communicated  to  the 
DuJce  of  Burgundy  her  wish  to  escape  from  the  bondage  in  which  she 
was  held;  and  on  expedition  undertaken  by  that  prince  rescued 
Isabel  firom  the  hands  of  the  counts  The  Burgundians  soon  drove 
the  soldien  of  Annagnao  from  the  open  country,  and  compelled  the 
count  to  concentrate  his  force  in  Psns,  where  the  Burgundians,  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  populace,  mastered  him,  but  not  without  a 
struggle.  At  first  the  persons  of  the  count  and  the  diief  members  of 
the  Armagnac  party  were  respected,  but  after  a  few  dftys  the  popu- 
lace, being  exasperated  by  past  struggles,  and  excited  by  recollection 
of  the  tyrannv  of  the  Armagnacs,  burst  open  the  prisons,  and  massa- 
cred all  withm,  their  proceedings  being  characterised  by  great  bsr- 
barity.  This  took  place  on  the  12th  of  Jane,  1418.  More  than  8000 
persons  are  said  to  have  perished  in  this  revolution. 

John,  count  of  Armsgnao,  grandson  of  the  preceding  ooun^  though 
less  powerful  as  a  party  chief,  was  equally  notorious  for  his  crimes 
and  his  turbulenoe.  An  incestuous  intercourse  with  his  sister,  which 
he  avowed,  and  sought  to  cover  by  a  marriage^  first  drew  upon  him 
the  indignation  of  the  Pope  Pins  II.,  and  of  his  sovereign,  Charles  VU. 
He  was  excommunioateti^  and  forced  by  the  royal  troops  to  take 
refuge  in  exile.  A  prosecution  was  commenced  against  lum  befora 
the  parliament  of  Paris :  he  first  appeared  to  answer  the  charges,  but 
upon  his  again  taking  to  flight,  he  was  condemned,  and  his  domains 
confiscated.  The  count,  by  repairing  to  Rome,  contrived  to  soften 
the  pope's  an^er,  and  procured  the  reversal  of  his  sentence  of  exoom- 
municaUon.  IJnder  Louis  XL,  in  1461,  the  Count  of  Armagnac 
obtained  possession  of  his  fiefs,  but  soon  joined  in  the  revolt  against 
that  prince^  which  the  Bnrffundians  abetted.  Louis  XI.  purchased  the 
cessation  of  his  enmity  at  the  price  of  10,000  crowns— a  sum  bestowed 
in  vain.  For  several  years  Armsgnao  seemed  an  enemy  in  evety 
sense  worthy  of  Louis  XL, — revolting,  defending  himself  bravely,  when 
overcome  at  last  vowing  submission  once  more,  and  again  acting  the 
traitor.  Cardinal  d'Albi,  who  was  sent  against  him  by  the  king, 
entered  into  negociations  with  him,  and  concluded  terms  of  peaee. 
Relying  on  the  cardinal's  good  faith,  Arma^ac  relaxed  in  the  vigilance 
of  his  guard ;  and  the  soldiers  of  the  csrdinal  found  means  to  intro- 
duce themselves  into  the  fortress  of  Lectouze,  and  to  massacre  the 
count  and  his  followers  in  1473.  The  king's  commsnds  required  the 
total  extermination  of  the  Armagnac  race.  Jeanne  de  Foix,  the 
legitimate  wife  of  the  count,  who  was  pregnant,  was  compelled  to 
swallow  a  draught  of  poison.  His  brother  Charles  was  seized,  tor- 
tured, thrust  into  an  unwholesome  dungeon,  but  survived,  and  was 
liberated  after  the  death  of  Louis  XL 

A  descendant  of  the  family  was  created  cardinal  under  FranciB  I.; 
he  was  known  as  an  upright  administrator  and  a  patron  of  letters. 
He  died  in  1585,  at  a  very  advanced  age.    [Nehoubs,  Dukes  or.] 

ARAIFELT,  OaSTAF  MAURITZ,  a  descendant  of  Cari  Armfelt, 
and  the  eldest  son  of  a  Finnish  nobleman.  Baron  Armfelt,  major-  ^ 
general  in  the  Swedish  service,  was  bom  at  Juva  in  the  government  of 
Abo,  on  the  1st  of  April,  1757,  and  educated  in  the  college  of  cadets 
at  Carkkrona.  In  the  Memoirs  of  Armfelt,  written  by  himself,  he 
states  that  in  his  youth,  when  an  officer  of  the  guard,  he  was  looked 
upon  so  unfavourably  by  Qustavus,  who  commanded  the  regiment  in 

Eerson,  that  he  solicited  permission  to  travel,  and  went  to  Paris,  where 
e  remained  tiU  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  the  King  of  Sweden  at  Spa, 
travelling  incognito  under  the  name  of  the  Count  of  Haga,  he  wait 
thither  to  wait  upon  him,  and  so  won  upon  Gustavus's  favour  that  he 
was  invited  to  return  to  Sweden.  He  was  soon  appointed  to  a  post  in 
the  service  of  the  Crown  Prince,  whose  birth  three  years  before  had 
disappointed  the  ambitious  hopes  of  Charles,  duke  of  Sudermania,  the 
king's  brother,  who  had  till  then  been  looked  upon  as  heir  pre* 
sumptive.  By  the  kuig's  influence  he  obtained  to  wife  the  heiress  of 
the  noble  family  of  De  la  Qardie,  one  of  the  first  in  Sweden,  and  the 
numerous  letters  addressed  to  him,  which  are  given  in  the  published 
correspondence  of  Gustavus  III.,  show  that  he  enjoyed  a  lugh  place 
in  the  favour  of  the  king.  When  the  war  with  Russia  was  commenoed 
by  Gustavus  in  1788.  Armfelt  was  appointed  commander  of  one  of  the 
three  divisions  of  the  army.  At  Summa,  near  Fredrikshamn,  he 
defeated  a  Rusdan  force.  The  successes  of  the  Swedes  were  nen- 
tralisod  by  the  confederation  of  Aigala,  a  conspiracy  of  the  offiosra  in 
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the  Swedish  army»  who  sent  to  the  king  *  letter,  in  which  they 
announoed  that  they  had  dispatched  Major  Jagerhom  to  the  EmpresB 
Oatherine  with  propoaala  for  an  armietioe,  and  InstructionB  to  request 
the  empiefls  to  restore  the  Swedish  oonatitation  of  1720,  which  had 
been  orertfarown  by  Qnstayos  in  1772.  Two  or  three  days  after,  the 
news  of  a  DMUsh  war  arriyed,  and  before  the  confederates  had  time 
to  seise  his  penon  the  king  returned  to  tiie  capital.  To  Armfelt  was 
committed  the  task  of  arousing  the  Balecsrlians,  who  in  all  the  revo- 
lutions of  Sweden  have  taken  such  a  distinguished  part ;  and  he  had 
raised  the  country  against  the  Danes,  who  after  a  few  successes  had 
advanced  considerably  into  tiie  interior,  when,  much  to  his  disappoint- 
ment, an  armistioe  was  concluded  between  the  two  countries  by  the 
mediation  of  England  and  Prussia.  He  soon  after  succeeded  in 
bringing  a  large  body  of  the  Daleoarlians  to  perform  militaiy  duty 
near  the  capital,  ostensibly  to  supply  the  want  of  regular  troops  near 
Stockholm,  but  in  reality  to  overawe  the  states  whom  the  kmg  had 
convoked,  and  in  which  he  was  apprehensive  that  his  opponents  would 
have  the  upper  hand.  Armfelt^s  peasant  allies  were  so  unruly  that  he 
describes  his  joy  at  getting  rid  of  them  as  almost  equal  to  that  he 
felt  at  seeing  the  states  break  up  without  having  done  anything 
against  the  king.  The  war  with  Russia  was  resumed  with  vigour  in 
the  campaign  of  1789,  when  Armfelt  surprised  the  psss  of  Eainskoski 
in  Finland,  and  defeated  the  Russians  in  an  i^ttempt  to  recover  it.  In 
the  next  year  he  was  severely  wounded  in  an  attadc  on  Savitaipal,  and 
the  Empress  Catherine  ordered  the  Russian  general  Igelstrom  to  send 
and  offer  him  whatever  might  be  useful  for  his  recovery.  This  ofier 
led  to  an  exchange  of  letters,  in  which  Armfelt,  who  knew  that  the 
empfrees  would  see  the  correspondence,  opened  the  way  to  negooiations, 
and  his  design  succeeded.  The  recent  successes  of  the  Swedes,  and  in 
particular  their  victory  at  Svensksund,  enabled  them  to  obtain  more 
favourable  terms  than  would  otherwise  have  been  practicable,  and  the 
treaty  of  Yerela,  signed  by  Armfelt  and  Igelstrom  on  the  14th  of 
August,  1790,  was  on  the  basis  of  restoring  affairs  to  the  same  state  as 
before  the  war.  The  peace  was  no  sooner  made  than  the  English 
regretted  to  have  made  no  better  use  of  so  favourable  an  opportunity 
of  diminishing  the  power  of  Russia,  and  proposed  an  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance  with  Sweden  for  a  fresh  war,  which  was  only  broken 
off  by  Gustavus  demanding  more  than  Pitt  was  willing  to  concede. 
A  treaty  of  alliance  between  Russia  and  Sweden  was  signed  by  Armfelt 
at  Drottningholm  in  August,  1791,  during  the  absence  of  Qustavus, 
who  had  gone  to  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  Spa  to  concert  measures  for 
opposing  the  BVench  revolution,  against  which  this  alliance  was  prin- 
cipally directed.  Afiidrs  after  these  events  were  going  on  more 
prosperously  than  for  a  long  time  before,  when  on  the  16th  of  March, 
1792,  Gustavus  was  mortally  wounded  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin. 

Annfelt  was  named  Governor  of  Stockholm,  and  was  also  one  of  the 
provisional  government  nominated  on  the  morning  after  by  the  king, 
who  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  prevailed  upon  to  include  in  the 
number  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Sudermania.  On  the  morning  of  his 
death,  the  king  having  learned  that  he  only  had  six  hours  to  live,  drew 
up  a  codidl  to  his  will,  in  which  he  directed  that  all  affairs  during  the 
minority  of  his  son,  tiien  a  boy  of  twelve,  should  be  carried  on  by  a 
council,  whose  opinion  the  regent,  his  brother,  should  on  every 
occasion  be  bound  to  ask  in  the  presence  of  the  young  king  himself, 
and  that  all  the  transsctions  of  this  counoU  should  be  placed  on 
record  for  the  inspection  of  the  young  king  when  he  had  attained  his 
majority.  In  a  final  interview  with  Armfelt,  after  signing  the  oodidl, 
the  king  made  him  promise  to  be  the  friend  of  the  son  as  he  had  been 
of  the  father.  On  the  same  afternoon,  when  the  will  was  opened,  the 
Duke  of  Sudermania  expressed  his  surprise  and  dissatisfaction  at  the 
want  of  confidence  in  him  shown  by  Gustavus,  and  talked  of  declining 
altogether  in  consequence  the  post  assigned  him.  It  was  onlv  after  a 
long  conversation,  in  which  Armfelt  dissuaded  him  from  taking  this 
step,  that  he  agreed  to  accept  the  regency  with  all  the  obligations 
attached  to  it,  on  the  conation  that  the  codicil  should  not  be  made 
public.  The  document  was  handed  over  to  Lag^rbring,  a  secretary  of 
state,  who  was  afterwards  gained  over  to  the  duke's  interest,  and  it 
disappeared.  Armfelt  was  treated  with  apparent  friendliness;  but  the 
conditions  of  the  will  were  ill-observed,  and  he  was  allowed  few  inter- 
views wiUi  the  young  king.  He  soUdted  permission  to  travel  to 
Aix-larChapelle  for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  which  was  still  suffering 
from  the  wound  received  in  F^land,  and  he  was  afterwards  named 
Swedish  ambassador  to  Naples.  Before  his  departure,  on  the  15th  of 
July,  1792,  he  had  a  secret  interview  with  the  young  king  by  night,  in 
which  he  cautioned  Mm  against  the  supposed  designs  of  his  uncle,  and 
they  boUi  parted  with  tears. 

While  in  Italy,  Armfelt,  who  found  that  immediately  after  the  day 
of  his  leaving  Stockholm  a  considerable  alteration  had  been  made  in 
the  ministry,  and  that  Reuterholm,  a  friend  of  the  French  Jacobins 
and  a  declared  enemy  of  the  late  king,  was  now  all-powerful  with 
Duke  Charles,  heard  that  a  scheme  was  on  foot  for  declaring  the  young 
king  unfit  to  reign  from  mental  incapacity,  and  began  to  concert  a 
counter-scheme  for  shortening  the  regency  of  the  duke,  by  inducing 
the  states  to  declare  Gustavus  of  age  to  govern.  With  this  view  he 
entered  into  correspondonce  with  the  Empress  Catherine,  as  well  as 
with  the  Countess  Rudenskold  in  Stockholm,  and  Ehrenstrom,  one  of 
the  royal  secretaries.  The  whole  was  discovered  by  Duke  Charles, 
who  in  1794  dispatched  a  vessel  to  Naples,  to  demand  that  his  ambas- 
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sador  should  be  delivered  up  to  him  as  a  traitor.  The  Neapolitan 
government  gave  Armfelt  warning  in,  time,  and  he  fled  first  to  Poland, 
and  afterwards  to  Russia,  where  he  lived  under  a  feigned  name  at 
Kaluga.  Some  papers  which  he  had  left  at  Naples  in  the  charge  of 
his  friend  Lord  Hervey,  the  English  ambassador,  were  abstracted  from 
the  ohest  without  Lord  Hervey's  knowledge^  and  on  the  evidence 
afforded  by  these  and  by  some  correspondence  seized  at  Stockholm  he 
was  tried  during  his  absence  for  high  treason.  The  Countess  Ruden- 
skold, who  was  brought  to  trial  for  the  same  offence,  was  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  women  in  Sweden,  and  eighteen  months  before  had 
rejected  the  dishonourable  offers  of  Duke  Charles,  who  is  reported 
to  have  repeated  them  on  the  eve  of  her  imprisonment,  with  a  promise 
of  pardon  if  accepted,  and  of  a  terrible  revenge  if  refused.  The  issue 
of  the  proceedings,  which  were  disgraceful  to  the  duke  and  to  the 
nation,  was  that  Armfelt  was  condemned  to  death  as  a  traitor ;  that 
he  was  declared  an  outlaw,  and  that  it  was  decreed  that  his  name 
should  be  inscribed  on  the  pillar  of  infamy,  which  is  set  up  in  the 
principal  Swedish  towns.  The  Countess  Rudenskold  was  declared 
infamous,  and  condenmed  to  be  publicly  exposed  on  a  scaffold  sur- 
rounded by  four  executioners,  and  imprisonea  for  life  in  the  house  of 
chastisement  or  public  bridewelL  She  sunk  down  after  an  hour's 
exposure  apparently  dead  from  excessive  agony,  and  the  indignant 
mob  of  Stockholm  was  only  prevented  from  rescuing  her  by  the  strong 
body  of  soldiers  who  guarded  the  scaffold.  Ehrenstrom,  who  was 
sentenced  to  death,  received  at  the  place  of  execution  a  commutation 
of  punishment  into  imprisonment  for  life.  Armfelt,  who  appears  to 
have  composed  his  memoirs  shortly  after  these  events  had  taken  place, 
concludes  them  by  protesting,  that  **  if  righteous  Heaven  should  ever 
afford  him  the  means  of  revenge,  the  author  of  these  atrocities  should 
not  die  before  he  had  tasted  in  this  world  the  torments  of  hell." 

Armfelt  left  Russia,  and  resided  in  Germany  till  1799,  when 
Gustavus  IV.,  on  attaining  his  majority  at  the  age  of  18,  received 
the  crown  from  the  hands  of  the  regent,  and  inmiediately  ordered  a 
revision  of  the  trials  for  treason.  The  whole  proceedings  were 
annulled,  Armfelt  restored  to  all  his  former  dignities  and  his  military 
rank,  and  the  countess  and  Ehrenstrdm  set  at  liberty.  Armfelt  was 
afterwards  appointed  ambassador  to  Vienna,  and  in  1805  governor- 
general  of  Finland.  In  1807  he  commanded  a  portion  of  the  Swedish 
army  in  Pomerania,  and  defended  Stralsund  against  the  French ;  in 
1808  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  western  army  of 
Sweden,  which  was  intended  to  conquer  Norway.  The  attempt 
entirely  failed;  and  Sweden  was  itself  invaded  by  the  Norwegians, 
under  the  command  of  the  Prince  of  Augustenburg.  Armfelt  was 
recalled  and  deprived  of  his  command,  and  appears  to  have  been  living 
in  private  life  when  the  revolution  of  1809  took  place,  by  which 
Gustavus  lY.  lost  the  crown,  and  Duke  Charles  of  Sudermania 
assumed  it  under  the  title  of  Charles  XIII.  No  explanation  seems  to 
be  given  of  the  fact,  that  from  this  prince,  the  very  man  whom  Arm- 
felt had  sworn  to  pursue  wilh  the  "torments  of  hell,"  he  again 
received  the  high  command  of  which  Gustavus  IV.  had  deprived  him, 
and  was  also  named  President  of  the  Military  Council  Their  friend- 
ship however  was  not  of  long  duration.  The  death  of  the  Prince  of 
Augustenburg,  who  had  been  elected  successor  to  the  throne  of^ 
Sweden,  was  attributed  by  the  populace  to  poison,  and  their  suspicions 
fixed  upon  the  Countess  Piper,  Count  Fersen,  and  Armfelt.  Fersen, 
as  he  followed  in  the  funeral  procession  of  the  prince,  was  torn  to 
pieces  by  the  mob,  apparently  with  the  connivance  of  Charles  XI IL, 
whose  soldiers  did  not  attempt  to  defend  him.  An  order  was  issued 
for  the  arrest  of  Armfelt,  who  escaped  by  the  back  door  of  his  bouse, 
and  fled  to  the  residence  of  the  Russian  ambassador,  whose  protection 
he  claimed  as  a  native  of  Finland,  which  had  in  the  preceding  year 
been  torn  by  Russia  from  the  Swedish  crown.  The  protection  was 
given,  and  Armfelt  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  the  Russian  service,  in 
which  he  was  treated  with  distinguished  honour.  He  was  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  count,  made  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Abo,  a 
member  of  the  Russian  senate,  and  president  of  the  Boiu^  of  Finnish 
Affairs  at  St.  Petersburg,  while  his  countess  was  appointed  one  of  the 
ladies  of  honour  to  the  empress.  After  this  life  of  strange  vicissitudes 
Armfelt  died  at  TzarskoeSelo,  on  the  19th  of  |&.ugust,  1814. 

Armfelt  wrote  some  memoirs  of  himself,  which  were  printed  in 
Swedish  in  1830,  in  the  '  Handllngar  rorande  Soandinaviens  Historia,* 
and  in  a  German  translation  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  third  series 
of  the  '  Zeitgenossen.'  The  narrative  supplies  some  explanation  of 
his  course  of  action  by  the  disclosures  which  it  gives,  but  these  dis- 
closures only  render  more  mysterious  his  subsequent  career,  some 
parts  of  which  will  hardly  admit  of  an  explanation  honourable  to 
Armfelt.  Indeed  he  seems  throughout  the  whole  of  his  life  to  have 
had  a  decided  propensity  to  intrigue,  and  more  than  one  circumstance 
proves  that  he  cannot  have  been  a  man  of  high  principle. 

(Abridged  from  the  Biographical  Dictionary  of  the  Society  for  the 
IHffusion  of  Uttffd  Knowledge.) 

ARMIN,  ROBERT.  The  Bodleian  Library  contains  the  only  known 
copy  of  a  tract  entitled  'A  Nest  of  Ninnies.  Simply  of  themselves 
without  compound.  Stultorum  plena  sunt  omnia.  By  Robert  Armin, 
1608.'  The  Shakspere  Society  has  reprinted  this  work,  ''unwilling 
that  any  volume  of  this  description,  of  which  no  other  exemplar  is 
known,  should  be  exposed  to  the  slightest  risk  of  loss,  however  remote 
or  improbable."     The  tract  thus  snatched  from  *'  Time's  devouring 
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maw,"  for  a  brief  period,  contains  very  little  that  wo  should  be 
anziouB  to  preMrve.  It  is  a  collection  of  yery  dull  anecdotes  of  the 
domestic  fools  of  the  anthor's  own  period,  which  indeed  has  this  value 
in  connection  with  the  writings  ox  the  dramatist  who  has  informed 
Ait  fools  with  wit  and  sense  that  it  affords  cTidence  that  he  drew 
nothing  of  these  qualities  from  the  recorded  sayings  of  the  fools  of 
real  life.  Armin  was  a  player  in  Shakspere's  company.  His  name 
occurs  with  that  of  Shakspere  in  a  certificate  of  1589,  and  in  King 
Jamei^s  patent  to  his  players  in  1608.  He  is  mentioned  by  Nash,  in 
1592,  as  a  writer  of  ephemeral  stories  and  ballads,  and  in  1609  his 
name  appears  to  a  translation  of  a  little  novel,  '  The  Italian  Taylor 
and  his  Boy.'  Subsequently  he  published  a  dramatic  piece,  entitled, 
'  The  History  of  the  Two  Maids  of  More  Clacke.'  The  authorship  of 
a  play  called  '  The  Valiant  Welchman  *  has  also  been  assigned  to  him. 
Armin  is  among  the  names  in  the  original  list  of  the  performers  in 
Shakspere's  plays*  given  in  the  first  folio  edition ;  and  he  is  held  to 
have  been  tne  successor  of  Kempe  in  the  represeutation  of  the  most 
popular  of  Shakspere's  downs.  {FooU  and  letters  ;  with  a  ReprifU  of 
Robert  Armim'i  Nat  of  Ninnia.  Printed  for  the  Shakspere  Society, 
1842.) 

ARMI'Nina    [Hermakn.] 

ARMI'NIUS,  JACO'BUS,  from  whom  the  system  of  doctrine  caUed 
Arminian  has  received  its  name,  was  bom  in  the  year  1560,  at  Oude- 
water,  a  small  town  of  Holland,  through  which  the  little  river  Issel 
flowa  His  real  name  in  Latin  was  Jacobus  Hermann!,  which  in  Dutch 
is  Jacob  Harmensen.  For  Harmensen  he  adopted  the  Latinised  form 
Arminius,  evidently  at  an  early  period  of  his  life.  As  Oudewater 
means  in  Dutch  'Old  Water,'  Yeteres  Aquas,  Arminius  is  generally 
sumamed  in  his  works  Yeteraquinas.  He  lost  his  father,  Hermann, 
who  vras  a  cutler,  in  his  infancy;  and  his  mother,  Angelica,  was  left 
with  two  sons  and  a  daughter  in  very  straitened  circumstances.  But 
the  young  Arminius  found  a  protector  in  Theodorus  iEmilius,  who 
had  once  been  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  but  had  renounced  his  religion 
because  he  considered  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  idolatrous.  ^Smilius 
took  Arminius  with  him  to  Utrecht,  and  sent  him  to  the  school  of  that 
place.  In  his  15th  year  Arminius  lost  his  kind  patron  by  death;  but 
another  protector,  a  native  of  Oudewater,  named  Rudolph  Snellius, 
took  him  under  his  care,  and  removed  him  to  Marburg,  the  capital  of 
Upper  Hesse  {1 575).  Arminius  had  scarcely  arrived  at  Marburg  when 
he  heard  that  his  native  town  had  bean  sa^ed  by  the  Spaniards  and 
the  inhabitants  put  to  the  sword.  Hurrying  back  to  Oudewater,  he 
found  that  his  mother,  sister,  brother,  and  his  other  relations  had  been 
killed.  H9  returned  to  Marburg  on  foot.  He  went  thence  to  Rotter- 
dam, and  was  received  into  the  house  of  Peter  Bertiua,  the  pastor  of 
the  Reformed  Church  in  that  town.  In  the  same  year  (1575)  he  was 
sent»  with  Peter  Bertius  the  younger,  who  afterwards  pronounced  his 
funeral  oration,  to  the  University  of  Leydexi,  which  had  just  been 
foimded.  After  he  had  studied  at  Leyden  for  six  years,  '*  the  directors 
of  the  body  of  merchants"  of  Anisterdam  undertook  to  bear  the 
expenses  of  his  future  education  for  the  ministry,  Arminius  agreeing 
that  after  he  had  been  ordained  he  would  not  serve  in  the  church  of 
any  other  city  without  the  permission  of  the  burgomasters  of  Amster- 
dam. In  1582  he  was  sent  to  Gkneva,  which  was  then  the  great  school 
of  theology  for  all  the  Reformed  Churches,  and  where  the  doctrines 
of  Calvin  were  then  taught  in  their  most  rigorous  shape  by  Theodore 
Beza.  At  Geneva,  Arminius  formed  that  dose  friendship  which  united 
him  through  life  with  Uyttenbogaert  of  Utrecht. 

During  his  residence  at  Geneva  he  gave  great  offence  to  some  of  the 
AristoteUan  teachers  of  the  Geneva  school,  by  advocating  in  public 
and  lecturing  in 'private  to  his  friends  on  the  Logic  of  ^mus.  He 
had  imbibed  a  love  for  the  philosophical  and  logical  principles  of 
Ramus  from  his  patron  Snellius.  Thinking  it  advisable  to  leave  Geneva 
for  a  short  time,  he  went  to  Basle,  where  the  faculty  of  divinity  offered 
to  confer  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  gratis ;  but  he  declined  it^ 
considering  himself  too  young,  and  in  1588  returned  to  Geneva^  where 
he  continued  his  theological  studies  for  three  years  more.  In  1586 
the  fame  of  James  Zabarella,  who  was  professor  of  philosophy  at  Padua, 
induced  him  to  take  a  journey  into  Italy  in  the  company  of  a  friend. 
They  first  went  to  hear  the  professor  at  FMua,  and  from  Padua  pro- 
ceeded to  Rome,  After  spending  seven  months  in  this  journey,  Armi- 
nius came  back  to  Geneva,  and  soon  received  an  order  from  the  buivo- 
masters  of  Amsterdam  to  return  to  that  town.  He  had  taken  this 
journey  without  tbeir  knowledge,  and  rumours  had  spread  abroad 
that  he  bad  kissed  the  pope's  slipper,  held  intercourse  with  the  Jesuits, 
aud  especially  with  Cardinal  BeUarmin — that,  in  short,  he  had  become 
a  Roman  Catholia  The  testimony  of  his  friend  cleared  him  from  these 
charges  Arminius  used  afterwards  to  say  that  he  derived  no  little 
beuefit  from  this  journey,  as  "  he  saw  at  Rome  a  mystery  of  iniquity 
much  more  foul  than  he  had  ever  imagined."  He  was  ordained  minister 
at  Amsterdam  on  the  11th  of  August  1588,  when  he  was  twenty-eight 
years  old,  and  he  soon  became  distinguished  as  a  preacher. 

In  1589  Theodore  Coomhert  of  Amsterdam  published  several  works, 
in  which  he  attacked  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  which  was  taught 
by  Beza  and  the  Geneva  school  To  obviate  Coomhert's  objections, 
some  ministers  of  Delft  proposed  a  change  in  Beza's  doctrine.  They 
agreed  with  Beza  that  divine  predestination  was  the  antecedent,  uncon- 
ditional, and  immutable  decree  of  God  concerning  the  salvation  or 
damnation  of  each  individual;  but  whereas  Beza  represented  that 


man,  not  oonaidered  as  fallen  or  even  as  created,  was  the  object  of  this 
unconditional  decree,  the  ministers  of  Delft  made  this  peremptory 
decree  subordinate  to  the  creation  and  fall  of  man.  They  thoo^ht  this 
hypothesis  woold  do  away  with  Coomhert's  objection,  that  the  doctrine 
of  absolute  deoresa  represented  God  as  the  author  of  sin— as  such 
daorees  made  sin  necessary  and  inovitable,  no  less  than  danmation. 
Arminius  was  requested  to  refute  the  work  of  the  ministers  of  Delft 
He  consented  to  do  so,  bat  as  he  examined  the  arguments  of  Beza 
and  the  ministers,  he  began  to  doubt  which  of  the  two  views  to  adopt, 
and  at  length  became  inclined  to  embrace  those  views  of  the  doctrine 
which  he  had  undertaken  to  r^to.  He  therefore  laid  aside  the  deaiern 
of  writing  any  answer.  Meanwhile,  on  the  16th  of  September  1590, 
he  msnied  E&aibeth  Reael,  daughter  of  Laurent  Roael,  a  judge  and 
senator  of  Amsterdam. 

In  the  course  of  his  sermons  at  Amsterdam,  Arminius  commenced 
an  exposition  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  in  which  some  of 
the  new  views  which  he  had  adooted  found  expression,  and  led  to 
keen  disputes  with  those  who  defended  the  Calvinistio  views.  In  1593 
the  consistory  of  Amsterdam  gave  an  aadienoe  to  the  oontending 
parties,  and  ordered  them  to  oease  all  controversy,  until  a  general 
synod  could  be  sommoned  to  determine  the  subject  of  the  dispute. 

Arminius  however  did  not  publicly  propound  those  peculiar  doctrines 
on  predestination  and  graoe  which  constitute  Arminianism,  as  distin- 
guished from  Calvinism,  until  the  year  1604,  when  he  was  professor  of 
divinity  in  the  University  of  Leyden*  As  early  as  1691,  soon  after  he 
had  read  the  works  of  Coomhert,  he  expressed  doubts  as  to  the  Cal- 
vinistio doctrine,  but  his  eleotion  to  the  professorship  at  Leyden 
proves  that  he  had  not  yet  openly  proposed  his  whole  theory.  A 
general  suspicion  of  his  heterodoxy  had  gone  abroad,  but  he  either 
had  not  systematised  his  views^  or  he  was  afraid  to  express  them 
fully. 

In  1602  a  pestilential  disease  raged  at  Amsterdam  and  the  neigh- 
bouring town*,  during  which  Arminius  showed  the  greatest  courage 
and  lundness  in  visit^g  the  sick.  The  disease  earried  off  two  of  the 
professors  of  the  University  of  Leyden,  Lucas  Trelcatiua,  the  elder, 
and  Francis  Junius^  pr^essor  of  divinily.  The  curators  of  the  uni- 
versity turned  their  eyes  upon  Arminius  as  a  fit  successor  to  Junius ; 
but  it  was  only  after  repeated  applications  on  the  part  of  the  univer- 
sity that  the  authorities  of  Amsterdam  consented  to  give  him  permia- 
sion  to  leave  on  the  15th  of  April  1603.  As  he  was  suspected  of 
holding  heterodox  opinions,  before  he  was  finally  appointed  he  held 
a  conference  with  Francis  Gomar,  who  was  also  professor  of  diviuity 
at  Leyden,  and  who  became  afterwards  his  capital  enemy,  at  the  Hague, 
the  6th  of  May  160S,  and  the  result  was,  that  Gomar  declared  the 
suspicions  entertained  of  Ariminius  to  be  groundlesa  He  tmderwent 
another  examination,  a  private  one^  conducted  by  Gomar,  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  which  he  received  the  llth  of  July 
1608.  Arminius  was  the  fint  on  whom  the  University  of  Leyden 
conferred  the  degree  of  Doctor. 

On  the  7th  of  February  1604,  Arminius  propounded  certain  theses 
on  predestination,  of  which  the  sum  was  this : — *'  Divine  Predesti- 
nation is  the  decree  of  God  in  Christy  by  which  he  has  decreed  with 
himself  from  eternity,  to  justify,  adopt,  and  gift  with  eternal  life,  to 
the  praise  of  his  glorious  graces  the  faitiiful  whom  he  haa  decreed  to 
gift  with  faith.  On  the  o&er  hand,  Reprobation  is  the  decree  of  the 
anger  or  severe  will  of  God,  by  which  he  has  determined  from  eternity, 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  his  anger  and  power,  to  condemn  toetemai 
death,  as  placed  out  of  union  with  Christ,  the  unbelieving  who,  by 
their  own  fault  and  the  just  judgment  of  God,  are  not  to  believe." 
On  the  last  day  of  October,  Gomar  openly  attacked  these  positions  of 
Arminius,  and  from  this  day  may  be  dated  the  long  series  of  tumults 
which  ensued.  In  1605  Arminius  was  created  Reictor  Magnifious  of 
the  University,  which  office  he  quitted  February  8th,  1606.  Mean- 
while the  disputes  continued.  Festus  Hommius,  a  minister  of  Leyden, 
Janus  Kuchlin,  principal  of  the  Theological  College,  and  the  uncle  of 
Arminius,  were  among  his  warmest  adversaries.  Deputies  from  the 
churches  of  all  the  provinces  of  Holland,  and  deputiea  from  the  Synod 
of  Leyden,  required  from  him  a  conference  on  the  subject  of  hia 
opiniona  Preachers  attacked  him  from  the  pulpit  as  a  Pelsgian,  and 
worse  than  a  Pelagian.  A  National  Synod,  which  had  not  been  held 
for  twenty  years,  was  demanded,  to  settie  the  disputes  about  predes- 
tination. The  States-General  granted  permission,  on  the  15th  of  March 
1606,  to  convoke  the  synod.  On  the  22nd  of  May  1607,  an  assembly 
was  held  at  the  Hsgue,  at  whidJi  Arminius  was  present,  to  settle  the 
manner  in  which  the  q^nod  was  to  be  held.  In  1608,  Arminius  him- 
self and  his  friend  Uyttenbogaert  applied  to  the  States  of  Holland  to 
convoke  a  synod,  that  these  grave  controversies  might  be  settled.  In 
ti^e  same  year  Arminitis  and  Gomar  held  a  conference  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  Hague,  which  declared  in  its  report  that  these 
two  professors  differed  on  points  of  little  importance,  and  unessential 
to  religion.  Arminius  gave  in  an  account  of  his  opinions  to  the  States 
at  the  Hsgue  on  the  80th  of  October  1608. 

Before  the  proposed  synod  could  be  held  Arminius  died.  All  these 
disputes  embittered  his  life  and  hastened  his  end.  The  disease  which 
carried  him  off  at  last  had  long  lain  latent.  It  broke  out  on  the  7th 
of  February  1609;  but  he  recovered  so  far  as  to  resume  the  usual 
duties  of  his  professorship,  though  still  weak.  At  lost  he  sunk  under 
his  disorder  and  expired  19th  October  1C09.    His  death  was  most 
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peinfnl ;  and  to  bodily  pain  was  added  mental  anguiah  at  the  misre- 
presentations, as  he  deemed  them,  of  his  religiouB  opiniona  Seven 
aona  and  two  daughters  sorvived  him.  The  curators  of  the  University 
of  Leyden  allowed  his  wife  and  children  a  pension. 

In  1610  the  followers  of  Arminius,  who  Jbad  become  numerousy  pre- 
sented a  petition  to  the  States  of  Holland  and  West  Friesland,  which 
waa  called  a  '  Bemonstrance.'  They  were  named  Remonstrants  in 
consequence;  and  as  the  Calvinists  presented  a  ' Counter-Bemon- 
strance/  they  were  called  Contra-Bemonstrants.  Aiter  the  death  of 
Arminius  the  oontroveisy  between  his  disciples  and  their  opponents 
raged  more  fiercely.  Attempts  were  made  by  the  authorities  to  reoon- 
die  the  two  contending  pcurties,  by  a  conference  between  them  at  the 
Hague  in  1611,  a  discussion  at  Ddlft  in  1613,  and  also  by  an  edict  in 
1614,  ei^'oining  peace.  At  last  the  States-General  issued  an  order  for 
the  assembling  of  a  National  Synod.  It  met  at  Bort,  in  Holland,  and 
opened  on  November  ISth,  1618,  and  its  sittmgs  continued  through  that 
and  the  following  year.  This  famous  Synod  condemned  entirely  *  five 
Aiticlea'  in  which  the  Arminians  expressed  their  opinions.  These 
articles  had  been  drawn  up  in  1610,  presented  in  the  conference  at  the 
Hagae  in  1611,  and  finally  laid  before  the  Synod  of  Dort  To  fix  the 
sense  of  the  passages  in  the  Scriptures  which  related  to  the  dispute,  a 
new  Dutch  translation  of  the  whole  Bible,  from  the  original  Hebrew 
and  Greek,  was  undertaken  at  the  command  of  the  synod.  This  new 
version  was  published  in  1687.  The  Arminians  being  dissatisfied  with 
the  version  of  the  New  Testament,  made  another  version  of  the  New 
Testament  from  the  Qreek,  which  was  pubUshed  at  Amsterdam  in 
16S0.  The  Arminians  were  subjected  to  severe  penalties.  They  were 
all  deprived  of  their  sacred  and  civil  offices,  and  their  ministers  were 
forbidden  to  preach*  Many  retired  to  Antwerp  and  France :  a  con- 
siderable body  emigrated  to  Holstein,  upon  the  invitation  of  Friede- 
rich,  duke  of  Holstein,  and  built  the  town  of  Frederiokstadt  in  the 
dachy  of  Schleswig.  After  the  death  of  M|iurice  in  1625,  the  Armi- 
nians were  allowed  to  return  by  his  brother  and  successor,  Fziederich 
Heinrich.  The  exiles  from  France  and  the  Spanish  Netherlands  came 
back  and  established  congregations  in  various  places,  particularly  at 
Rotterdam  and  Amsterdam.  At  Amsterdam  they  founded  a  school, 
in  which  Simon  Episcopius  was  the  first  professor  of  theology. 

The  works  of  Arminius  show  that  his  followers  expressed  his  senti- 
ments on  the  points  of  predestination  and  grace  in  the  famous  Five 
Articles.  These  articles  are  drawn  up  almost  entirely  in  words  which 
may  be  found  in  his  writingSi  The  following  Ib  a  literal  txanslation 
of  them:— 

1.  God,  by  an  eternal  and  immutable  decree  ordained  in  Jesus 
Christ,  hiiB  Son,  before  the  foundation  of  the  world  to  save  in  Christ, 
because  of  Christ,  and  through  Christ,  fi*om  out  of  the  human  race, 
which  is  fallen  and  subject  to  sin,  those  who  by  the  grace  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  believe  in  the  same  his  Son,  and  who  by  the  same  grace 
persevere  unto  the  end  in  that  faith  and  ^e  obedience  of  faith;  but, 
un  the  contrary,  to  leave  in  sin  and  subject  to  wrath  those  who  are 
not  converted  and  are  unbelieving,  and  to  condemn  them  as  aliens 
from  Christ,  according  to  the  GKnpel,  John  iii  36.  2.  To  which  end 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  died  for  all  and  each  one,  so 
that  he  has  gained  for  all,  through  the  death  of  Christ,  reoondliatton 
and  remission  of  sins;  on  this  condition  however,  that  no  one  in 
reality  enjoys  that  remission  of  sins  except  the  faithful  man,  and  this, 
too,  according  to  the  Gospel,  John  iii.  16,  and  1  John  ii.  2.  8.  But 
man  has  not  from  himself,  or  by  the  power  of  his  free  will,  saving 
faith,  inasmuch  as  in  the  state  of  defection  and  sin  he  cannot  think 
or  do  of  himself  anything  good,  which  is,  indeed,  really  good,  such  as 
saving  faith  is;  but  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  be  bom  again  and 
renewed  by  Gk>d  in  Christ  through  his  Holy  Spirit,  in  his  mind,  affec- 
tions or  unll,  and  all  his  faculties,  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  under- 
stand, think,  wish,  and  perform  something  good,  according  to  that 
saying  of  CliriBt  in  John  xv.  6.  4.  It  is  this  grace  of  God  which 
begins,  promotes,  aud  perfects  everything  good,  and  this  to  such  a 
degree  that  even  the  regenerate  man  without  this  preceding  or  adven- 
titious grace,  exciting,  consequent,  and  co-operating,  can  neither  think, 
wish,  or  do  anything  good,  nor  even  resist  any  evU  temptation :  so 
that  all  the  good  works  which  we  can  think  of  are  to  be  attributed  to 
the  grace  of  God  in  Christ.  But  as  to  the  manner  of  the  operation 
of  that  grace,  it  is  not  irresiBtible,  for  it  is  said  of  many  that  they 
resisted  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  Acts  vii.  61,  and  many  other  places.  5. 
Thoee  who  are  grafted  into  Christ  by  a  true  faith,  and  therofore  par- 
take of  his  vivifying  Spirit,  have  abundance  of  means  by  which  Uiey 
may  fight  against  Satan,  sin,  the  world,  and  their  own  flesh,  and  obtain 
the  victory,  always  however  by  the  aid  of  the  grace  of  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  Jesus  Christ  assista  them  by  his  Spirit  in  tdl  temptations,  and 
atretches  out  his  hand;  and  provided  they  are  ready  for  the  contest, 
and  seek  his  aid,  and  are  not  wanting  to  their  duty,  he  strengthens 
them  to  snoh  a  degree  that  they  cannot  be  seduced  or  snatched  from 
the  hands  of  Christ  by  any  fraud  of  Satan  or  violence,  according  to 
that  sayings  John  x.  28.  "  No  one  shall  pluck  thom  out  of  my  hand." 
But  whether  these  very  pereous  cannot  by  their  own  negligence  desert 
the  commencement  of  their  being  in  Christ,  and  embrace  again  the 
present  world,  fall  back  from  the  holy  doctrine  once  committed  to 
them,  make  shipwreck  of  their  conscience,  and  fall  from  grace ;  this 
must  be  more  fully  examined  and  weighed  by  the  Holy  Scripture, 
before  men  can  teach  it  with  full  tranquillity  of  mind  and  confidence. 


The  last  proposition  the  Arminians  afterwards  so  completely  modi* 
fied  as  to  assert  explicitly  that  it  is  possible  for  a  true  believer  to  lose 
his  faith  and  fall  from  grace.  The  Arminians  at  first  explained  these 
five  propositions,  in  such*  manner  that  they  taught  the  Lutheran 
doctrine.  But  their  adversaries  asserted  that  they  were  Pelagians  and 
Socinians  at  heart  It  cannot  be  denied  that,  after  the  Synod  of  Dort, 
the  chief  Arminian  teachers  gave  these  propositions  such  an  interpre- 
tation that  they  seemed  to  differ  very  little  from  those  who  say  that 
men  do  not  require  divine  aid  to  be  converted  and  lead  a  holy  life ; 
and  some  of  their  teachers,  undoubtedly,  incline  towards  Socinianism. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  Synod  of  Dort  these  five  points  alone  consti- 
tuted the  differences  between  the  Arminians  and  the  Calvinista.  After 
the  Synod  of  Dort^  Arminianism  became  a  very  indefinite  thing,  and 
the  Arminians  had  no  system  of  theology.  They  point  to  the  '  Con- 
fession,' which  was  drawn  up  by  Episcopius,  as  their  formula  and  rule 
of  faith :  but  it  is  capable  of  various  interpretations,  and  their  several 
teachers  interpret  it  in  different  ways ;  nor  are  they  bound  down  to  it 
by  any  oath  or  promise.  The  only  doctrine  to  which  the  Arminians 
have  adhered  throughout  is  this — ^that  the  merits  of  the  Saviour  extend 
to  every  one,  and  that  none  perish  by  any  fixed  and  inevitable  decree 
of  God,  but  all  by  their  own  fault.  But  even  this  doctrine  of  the 
universal  love  of  God  to  man  is  variously  explained  by  their  different 
doctors.  On  other,  and  the  most  weighty,  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
their  teachers  advance  very  different  opiniou&  The  great  object  which 
the  Arminians  openly  professed  after  the  time  of  the  Synod  of  Dort, 
waa  to  unite  into  one  family  the  various  bodies  of  Christians,  except- 
ing the  Roman  Catholics,  however  they  may  differ  in  points  of  doctrine 
or  church  government.  With  this  view  the  leading  principle  which 
they  laid  down  is — that  very  few  things  are  necessaty  to  be  believed 
for  salvation ;  and  that  every  one  may  think  as  he  pleases  concerning 
God' and  religion,  provided  he  lives  a  pious  and  virtuous  life.  Some 
suppose  that  the  Apostles'  Creed  is  the  test  which  they  offer  for  com- 
munion; but*' they  are  mistaken,'*  says  John  le  Clerc,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  among  the  Arminians ;  **  the  Arminians  offer  com- 
munion to  fidl  who  receive  the  Holy  Scripture  as  the  sole  rule  of  faith 
and  manners,  and  who  are  neither  idolaters  nor  persecutors."  ('  Biblio- 
th^ue  Ancienne  et  Modeme,'  torn.  xxv.  p.  119.)  The  Arminians 
excluded  the  Roman  Catholics  from  their  communion,  because,  they 
held  the  Roman  Catholics  to  be  persecutors. 

The  man  who  drew  up  this  system,  and  who  was  the  greatest 
Arminian  teacher,  was  Simon  Episcopius.  But  that  the  aim  of 
Arminius  was  to  unite  all  sects  of  Christians,  with  the  exception  of 
Roman  Catholics,  into  one  community,  is  manifest  from  a  passage  in 
his  will,  where  he  says,  **  I  have  studied  to  inculcate  everything  which 
might  contribute,  according  to  the  word  of  God,  to  the  propagation 
and  increase  of  truth,  of  the  Christian  religion,  of  the  true  worship 
of  God,  of  general  piety,  and  a  holy  conversation  among  men ;  and 
finally,  to  that  tranquillity  and  peace  which  befit  the  Christian  name, 
excluding  Papacy,  with  which  no  unity  of  faith,  no  bond  of  piety,  or 
of  Christian  peace  can  be  maintained."  His  enemies  allowed  that  his 
life  was  irreproachable.  He  fasted  frequently.  His  motto  was,  ''  A 
good  conscience  is  Paradise.*' 

The  works  of  Arminius  do  not  show  any  great  knowledge  of  the 
Fathers  or  ecolesisstical  antiquity;  but  they  contain  evi*ieace  of  a 
dear  and  vigorous  mind.  His  manner  is  exceedingly  methodical  and 
rather  schoLsstio,  but  his  style  is  characterised  by  that  simplicity  and 
deamess  which  his  followers  have  always  regarded  as  one  of  the 
chief  excellencies  of  a  theologian.  No  rhetorical  ornaments  are  to  be 
found  in  the  sermons,  academical  discourses,  and  treatises  of  Arminius. 
Arminius  either  could  not  use  them,  or  he  considered  them  incon* 
sistent  with  the  simplicity  of  the  GospeL  He  was  acquainted  with 
Hebrew  and  the  Ori^tal  languages,  which  he  considered  of  great 
importance  for  a  theologian.  He  also  wrote  Latin  verse.  To  obtain 
a  xnowledge  of  his  theological  views,  '  Disputationes  Publicss  eb 
Privatao '  should  be  particularly  consulted.  The  opiuion  of  Arminius 
as  to  the  divinity  of  Christ  was,  that  he  was  cArd  Bws,  if  that  word  was 
understood  to  mean  '  true  and  real  God,'  but  not  if  it  meant '  God  of 
himself.'  This  last  opinion,  he  says,  was  contrary  to  Scriptm'e  and  to 
antiquity,  which  taught  that  the  divinity  of  the  Son  was  derived  from 
the  Father  by  eternal  generation.  He  always  repudiated  all  charges 
of  Pelsgianism  and  Socinianism. 

The  earliest  authority  for  the  Life  of  Arminius  is  Petrus  Bertius, 
'De  Vita  et  Obitu  J.  Arminii  Oratio.'  The  fullest  and  most  accurate 
aocount  is  given  by  Caspar  Brandt,  a  minister  of  the  church  of  the 
Remonstrants  at  Amsterdam,  in  his  'Historla  Yitad  J.  Arminii," 
Amsterdam,  1724,  6vo.,  a  posthumous  work,  which  was  published  by 
Gkrhard  Brandt,  the  historian,  who  was  the  son  of  Caspar.  It  was 
republished,  with  a  prefisce  and  some  notes  by  the  historian  Mosheim, 
Brunswick,  1725,  8va  The  chief  historians  of  the  whole  controversy 
between  the  Anninians  and  Calvinists  are  as  follows.  The  Arminian 
writers  are  Gerhard  Brandt, '  Historie  der  Reformatie,'  &c,  which  is 
the  most  copious  account  extant^  and  of  which  there  are  many  epi- 
tomes in  English  and  French;  Phil.  Limborch, ' '  Historia  Vitse  Sim. 
Episoopii,'  Ajnsterdam,  1701,  8vo.,  and  '  Relatio  Historica  de  Origine 
ot  Progressu  Controversiarum  in  Foederato  Belgio  de  Prssdeetina- 
tione/  &<!.,  which  last  work  is  subjoined  to  the  later  editions  of  lus 
'Theologia  Christiana;'  Joannes  uyttenbogaert,  ' Kerokelijcke  His* 
torie,'  &a,  p^  1071|  &c.,  Rotterdam,  1647,  foh    On  the  Calvioistic  side 
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tho  chief  works  are,  Jac.  TrJgland,  *  Den  reoht-ghematicliden  CbriBten/ 
Amsterdam,  1615,  4to.;  Jacobus  Leydekker,  *Eere  van  do  Nationale 
Synode  van  Dordregt,'  Amsterdam,  1706-1707,  4 to.;  'Acta  Synodi 
Nationalist  &c.,  Dort,  1620,  4to.  The  writers  on  the  Council  of 
Dort  are  enumerated  by  Fabricius,  '  Bibliotheca  Orseoa,'  lib.  6,  c  4, 
vol.  zi  p.  723.  Burnet,  on  the  Seventeenth  Article  of  the  Knglish 
Church,  makes  some  judiciouB  remarks  on  the  question  how  far 
its  Articles  and  Formularies  are  Calvinistic  or  Arminion.  Mosheim 
(*  Ecclesiastical  History ')  had  well  studied  the  whole  controversy, 
and  his  account  is  impartial  Professor  Stuart,  of  Andover,  published 
a  favourable  and  able  treatise  on  'The  Creed  of  Arminius,  with  a 
brief  Sketch  of  his  Life  and  Times,'  in  the  'Biblical  Repertory,' 
Andover,  1831,  vol  i  No.  2,  p.  226-308. 

(Abridged  from  the  Biographical  Dictionary  of  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Usrful  Knowledge,) 

ARMSTRONG,  JOHN,  was  a  native  of  Roxburghshire,  being  bom 
at  Castleton  in  Liddlesdale.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  generally  placed 
about  1709.  His  father  was  a  clergyman  of  the  Scotch  church.  He 
completed  his  education  at  the  University  of  Edinbur^  where  he 
studied  physic,  and  took  his  degree  in  1732*  During  the  course  of  his 
professional  education  he  wrote  verses,  as  most*  boys  of  talent  have 
ever  done,  and  amused  himself  with  drawing  and  flute-playing.  Arm- 
strong soon  laboured  to  obtain  professional  repatatiou  by  various 
publications;  and  in  this  walk  he  did  not  wholly  confine  himself  to 
dry  disquisition,  but  attacked  the  ignorance  of  the  apothecaries  in  a 
satire  entitled  *  An  Essay  for  Abridging  the  Study  of  Physic'  This 
was  published  anonymously  in  1736.  He  was  then  settled  in  London 
as  a  physician.  His  practice,  it  would  appear,  was  very  small ;  and 
probably  he  did  not  take  the  wisest  course  for  professional  success. 
About  1737  he  published  the  'Economy  of  Love,'  a  poem  which  could 
not  be  published  in  our  days,  and  which  was  an  outrage  upon  decency 
a  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago.  The  author  probably  thought  that 
he  was  justified  in  putting  the  draperv  of  elegant  language  and  harmo- 
nious versification  upon  a  physiological  subject.  He  was  mistaken.  His 
second  poetical  production,  '  The  Art  of  Preserving  Health,'  which 
appeared  in  1744,  redeemed  his  name  from  the  somewhat  just  charge  of 
being  a  pander  to  licentiousness.  It  is  upon  this  work  that  the  reputa- 
ation  of  Armstrong  rests.  His  medical  dissertations  are  obsolete,  and  it 
may  'be  doubted  if  they  ever  possessed  any  great  merit  His  satires, 
whether  in  prose  or  verse,  have  lost  their  point  But  *  The  Art  of 
Preserving  Health'  still  finds  a  place  in  those  ponderous  collections  of 
verses  called  '  The  English  Poetsi'  Until  the  commencement  x>f  the 
present  century  it  was  held  to  be  one  of  the  finest  didactic  poems  in 
our  language.  It  is  creditable  to  our  own  age  that  didactic  poems  are 
not  read.  A  didactic  poem  is  a  species  of  composition  that  professes  to 
describe  and  explain,  with  inversion  and  circumlocution,  with  pompous 
epithet  and  long-drawn  simile,  something  that  might  be  told  with 
much  greater  force  and  clearness  in  plain  prose.  The  production  of 
such  poems  at  all,  and  especially  the  success  of  them,  are  proofs  of  the 
anti-poetical  tendencies  of  the  age  in  which  they  appear.  There  is  no 
doubt  considerable  vigour  in  some  of  Armstrong's  best  passages,  as  in 
other  productions  of  the  same  dass ;  but  as  a  work  of  art  to  be  regarded 
as  a  whole, '  The  Art  of  Preserving  Health '  is  worthless.  Armstrong 
appears  to  have  continued  in  London  till  1760,  when  he  was  appointed 
physician  to  the  army  in  Germany.  This  appointment  he  held  until 
the  peace  in  1763.  It  is  said  that  he  owed  his  advancement  to  the 
interest  of  John  Wilkes.  He  had  the  merit  of  subsequently  quarrelliog 
with  this  profligate  demagogue;  and  perhaps  it  is  creditable  to  him 
that  Churchill  was  also  amongst  his  enemies.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
enjoyed  and  retained  the  friendship  of  Thomson.  Whatever  might 
be  Armstrong's  abilities  and  acquirements,  he  chiefly  owed  his  want 
of  professional  success  to  his  imprudence  and  his  indolenca  In  his 
later  years  he  was  preserved  from  indigence  by  his  half-pay  as  physi- 
cian to  the  army ;  and  such  was  the  extreme  frugality  of  his  habits,  tiiat 
he  was  found,  at  his  decease  in  1779,  to  have  saved  upwards  of  three 
thousand  pounds.  Armstrong's  shorter  poetical  pieces  were  collected 
under  the  tide  of '  Miscellanies,'  in  1770.  Under  the  name  of  Lancelot 
Temple  he  published,  in  1758,  a  collection  of  'Sketches  or  Essays;' 
and  'A  Short  Ramble  through  France  and  Italy,'  in  1771.  His  last 
publication  was  a  quarto  volume  of  'Medical  Essays,'  1778.  The 
immediate  cause  of  his  death,  in  1779,  was  an  accident  which  ho  met 
with  in  getting  into  a  carriage.  (Aikin,  General  Biography  ;  Chalmers, 
BrUish  Poets;  Watt,  Bibliotheca  Britann.;  Armstrong's  Works.) 

(Abridged  from  the  Biographical  JHctimary  of  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge:) 

ARMSTRONG,  JOHN,  was  born  on  the  8th  of  May,  1784,  at  Ayres 
Quay,  near  the  united  towns  of  Bishopwearmouth  and  Sunderland  in 
the  county  of  Durham.  His  father  was  the  superintendent  of  some 
glass-works,  and  was  an  uneducated  man,  but  especially  esteemed  for 
his  abilities  and  integrity.  John  was  the  only  survivor  of  several 
children.  His  education  was  neglected  till  he  was  eight  years  of  age, 
when  he  was  put  under  the  care  of  a  good  master,  and  pursued  his 
studies  with  ardour  and  success.  He  early  manifested  an  inclination 
for  the  medical  profession,  and  accordingly,  on  his  leaving  school  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  he  was  put  on  trial  with  a  surgeon  and  apothecary  at 
Monkwearmouth.  This  Hituation  he  soon  quitted,  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  hia  parents,  and  for  the  next  two  or  three  years  led  a  desul- 
tory life  at  home.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  the  savings  of  an 


affectionate  mother  furnished  the  means  for  his  entering  as  a  medical 
student  in  the  Univeraity  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  passed  three  seasons 
absorbed  in  his  professional  pursuits.  In  June  1807  he  took  the 
degree  of  M.D.,  his  thesis  being  '  De  Causis  morborum  hydropicorum, 
rationeque  lis  medendi'  In  the  same  year  he  settled  in  lodgings  at 
Bishopwearmouth,  and  there  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
Such  was  his  success  that  at  the  end  of  four  years  we  find  him  physi- 
cian to  the  Sunderland  Infirmary,  living  in  a  large  house,  setting  up 
his  carriage,  and  marrying  the  daughter  of  a  gentieman  of  his  native 
county.  He  had  become  the  popular  physician  of  his  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood. 

His  first  appearance  as  an  author  was  in  a  paper  communicated  to 
the  'Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Jourmd  for  January  1813,'  on 
'The  Brain-Fever  produced  l^  Intoxication;'  and  this  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  a  volume  on  '  The  Puerperal  Fever,'  which  at  once  gained 
for  its  author  a  reputation  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  neighbourhood. 
Forty-three  cases  of  puerpend  fever  had  occurred  within  a  few  months 
in  the  practice  of  five  medical  men  of  Sunderland,  and  of  these  cases 
only  five  had  terminated  fatally.  The  unusual  success  of  the  treat- 
ment was  attributed  by  Dr.  Armstrong  to  the  bold  and  novel  measure 
of  very  free  bleeding  and  purging  in  the  stage  of  excitement. 

In  1816  he  publi&ed  hu  work  on  '  Typhus.'  It  became  immediately 
popular,  passed  through  three  editions  in  three  years,  and  made  his 
name  well  known,  so  that  a  contemporary  reviewer  writes,  **  there  is 
scarcely  a  practitioner  even  in  our  most  sequestered  villages  who  has 
not  read  Dr.  Armstrong,  or  who  does  not  profess  to  act  upon  his 
maxims."  ('Edinborgh  Med.  and  Sui^g.  Journal')  These  maxims 
consisted  chiefly  in  recommending  active  depletion  in  the  early  stage 
of  typhus,  a  practice  which  had  been  previously  gaining  ground  among 
well-infotined  physicians,  but  possessed  all  the  attractions  of  novelty 
and  boldness  for  the  profession  in  generaL  His  advice  was  probably 
good  at  the  time  it  was  given,  but  h6  erred  in  laying  down  absolute 
rules  of  treatment,  instead  of  restricting  their  application  to  the  then 
prevailing  epidemic.  No  judicious  physician  in  the  present  day 
would  treat  typhus  as  Dr.  Armstrong  recommended,  and  he  himself 
lived  to  see  a  fever  prevail  in  which  active  depletion  was  quite  inad- 
missible. A  lasting  benefit  was  conferred  on  medical  science  by  his 
distinction  of  the  simple,  inflammatory,  and  congestive  forms  of  fever, 
and  by  his  clear  description  of  their  successive  stages.  The  same 
volume  contains  a  chapter  on  Inflammation,  in  which  he  applies  the 
term  sub-acute  to  those  forms  of  inflammation  where  the  symptoms 
and  effects  are  milder  than  in  the  acute,  while  the  duration  of  the 
disorder  is  not  such  as  to  entitle  it  to  the  term  chronic  This  distinc- 
tion, one  of  practical  importance  in  reference  to  the  treatment,  had 
been  previously  established  by  Corvisart  in  inflammation  of  the  peri- 
cardium, bat  had  not  been  stated  with  respect  to  inflammatory  diseases 
in  generaL 

His  professional  ambition  keeping  pace  with  his  growing  reputation. 
Dr.  Armstrong  repaired  to  London  in  February,  1818,  and  established 
himself  in  lodgings  in  Great  James-sireet.  This  was  a  trying  period  of 
his  life,  for  he  was  living  alone,  having  left  his  wife  and  children  behind 
him  at  Durham.  Nevertheless,  his  success  was  as  remarkable!,  and 
almost  as  rapid,  as  it  had  been  in  Sunderland,  and  that  in  spite  of  an 
event  which  would  have  very  differentiy  affected  the  fortunes  of  most 
men.  On  commencing  practice  in  London  it  was  necessary  to  become  a 
licentiate  of  the  Oollogs  of  Physicians.  Dr.  Armstroog  accordingly 
presented  himself  for  examination,  and  to  the  surprise  of  every  one  he 
vras  rejected.  It  seems  strange  that  a  distinguished  writer  and  practical 
physician  shoidd  have  been  unable  to  pr^uce  the  little  knowledge 
which  was  usually  required  on  these  occasions ;  yet  tiiere  is  no  doubt 
that  such  was  the  fact  The  mode  of  conducting  the  examination 
orally  in  Latin  may  partiy  explain  the  failure  of  an  imperfectiy 
educated  man;  but  no  circumstances  have  transpired  which  can 
justify  the  resentment  subsequently  entertained  l^  Dr.  Armstrongs 
however  natural  the  feeling  may  have  been  in  one  possessed  of  so  large 
a  share  of  self-esteem.  It  is  probable  that  this  rejection  rather  pro- 
moted than  retarded  his  professional  success;  for  the  College  of 
Physicians  was  unpopular  among  those  medical  practitioners  whose 
support  is  most  valuable  to  a  young  physician,  and  the  event  was 
attributed  rather  to  unworthy  motives  on  the  part  of  the  examiners 
than  to  any  imperfection  in  the  knowledge  of  so  popular  an  author. 
Thus  it  happened  that  he  was,  soon  afterwards,  elected  Physician  to 
the  Fever  Hospital,  the  trustees  suspending,  on  his  account,  one  of 
their  bye-laws  which  required  the  physicians  to  be  members  of  the 
Royal  College. 

In  1821  he  joined  with  Mr.  Edward  Grainger  in  establishing  the 
Webb-street  School  of  Medicine,  where  he  lectured  on  the  practice  of 
physic,  and  contributed  no  little  to  the  success  of  the  schooL  His 
lectures  were  exceedingly  popular.  He  was  confident  and  earnest  in 
his  manner ;  his  language  was  fluent  and  expressive ;  and  his  general 
arguments  well  illustrated  by  reference  to  particular  facts.  Such 
merits  were  marred  however  by  occasional  bursts  of  egotistical  and 
bombastic  declamation.  He  regarded  himself  as  a  great  discoverer 
— a  great  reformer — of  medicine ;  and  lectured  in  such  a  spirit  as  he 
conceived  to  be  becoming  in  a  modern  Sydenham.  He  professed  the 
utmost  contempt  for  medical  learning,  and  indulged  in  an  unmeaning 
ridicule  of  schools  and  colleges.  He  spoke  of  CuUen  and  other  writers 
in  terms  which  displayed  more  ignorance  of  their  works  than  fiiiroess 
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of  crittcism.  Beaides  his  leotures  on  the  praotioe  of  physio  he  delivered 
a  ooune  on  the  Materia  Medico.  These  preteDsions  of  Dr.  ArmstroDg 
to  new  and  more  enlightened  views  in  medical  science  were  much 
discussed  among  his  professional  brethren,  and  not  the  less  keenly  as 
his  practice  rapidly  iucreased,  and  very  opposite  opinions  were  enter- 
tained of  his  merits.  As  a  practical  physician  Dr.  ArmatroDg  was 
deservedly  valued.  Exclusively  devoted  to  his  profession,  kind  and 
attentive  to  his  patients,  acute  Id  observing  and  prompt  in  acting,  he 
well  earned  his  extraordinary  professional  success.  In  private  life  he 
was  retiring,  and  seems  to  have  been  most  amiable.  In  the  summer 
of  1824  his  health  had  been  seriously  a£fected,  but  the  signs  of  con- 
firmed  disease  did  not  appear  till  December  1828.  He  rallied  under 
the  influenoe  of  country  au*,  and  returned  to  his  extensive  practice ; 
but  he  gradually  declined,  and  died  of  consumption  on  the  12th  of 
December  1829,  at  the  age  of  45  years. 

Besides  the  work  on  '  Puerpural  Fever '  and  '  Typhus,'  mentioned 
above.  Dr.  Armstrong  published  three  separate  medicsl  works,  and 
contributed  several  papers  to  the  '  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,'  the  '  Medical  Intelligencer,'  and  the  '  Transactions  of  the 
Associated  Apothecaries  of  England  and  Wale&'  He  also  published 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Fever  Hospital,  alternately  with  Dr.  Cleverley. 

His  lectures  appeared  in  the  '  Lancet,'  1825 ;  and  again,  after  his 
death,  in  a  separate  form,  edited  by  one  of  his  pupils — '  Lectures  on 
the  Morbid  Anatomy,  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Acute  and  Chronio 
Diseases^  by  the  late  John  Armstrong,  M.D.,  edited  by  Joseph  RLz,' 
8vo.  London,  1834.  {Memoir  of  the  lAft  cmd  Medical  Opinion»  of 
J.  Armstrong,  M.J),,  &o.,  by  Francis  Boott^  M.D.,  2  vols.  Svo.,  London, 
1834.) 

(Abridged  from  the  Btogra/pkieaL  JHctionary  of  the  Society  for  the 
Diffution  of  Utefvl  Knotdedge.) 

aRNALDO  DE  BRESCIA  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Brescia  about 
the  beginning  of  the  12th  century.  He  studied  in  France  under  the 
famous  Abelard.  Having  returned  to  Italy,  he  became  a  monk.  The 
corruption  of  the  clergy  was  very  great  at  that  time,  and  Amaldo, 
endowed  with  an  impassioned  mind  and  a  great  flow  of  oratory,  b^gan 
to  hold  forth  in  public  against  the  ambition,  the  temporal  power,  and 
the  luxurious  life  of  abbots,  prelates,  and  cardinals,  not  sparing  the 
pope  himself.  Amaldo  maintained  that  ecclesiastics  as  well  as  lay- 
men  ought  to  be  subordinate  to  the  civil  power ;  that  the  disposal  of 
kingdoms  and  principalities  did  not  belong  to  the  church  of  Christ ; 
and  that  the  clergy  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  their  tithes  and  the 
voluntary  oblations  of  the  faithful,  and  not  to  hold,  as  they  then  did, 
sovereign  lordships  and  feudal  estates.  To  these  doctrines  he  added 
others  of  a  mystical  character  about  the  Trinity  and  the  nature  of  the 
soul,  which  were  eagerly  laid  hold  of  and  perhaps  distorted  by  lus 
enemies.  By  preaching  against  the  temporalities  of  the  church, 
Amaldo  had  excited  the  passions  of  the  people;  Brescia  revolted 
against  its  bishop,  the  fermentation  spread  to  other  towns,  and  com* 
plaints  against  the  author  of  all  this  poured  in  at  Rome.  Amaldo 
was  banished  from  Italy,  and  forbidden  to  return  without  the  Pope's 
permission.  (See  Mosheim's  'Ecclesiastical  History,'  translated  by 
Dr.  Murdock,  and  the  translator's  note  on  the  subject  of  'Amaldo.') 
He  proceeded  to  France,  where  he  met  with  an  unrelenting  adversary 
in  St.  Bernard,  the  zealous  and  vehement  abbot  of  Ciairvaux,  who 
denounced  Arnaldo,  wrote  against  him,  and  forced  him  to  seek  refuge 
at  Ziirich,  where  he  remained  five  years.  He  there  resumed  his 
preaching  against  the  abuses  of  the  clergy,  and  found  many  favourable 
listeners.  But  St.  Bernard  traced  him  there  also,  and  caused  the 
bishop  of  Constance  to  banish  him  from  his  diocese.  Amaldo  upon 
this  returned  to  Italy,  and  hearing  that  the  people  of  Rome  had 
revolted  against  the  pope,  he  repaired  there,  and  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  insurrection.  Lucius  IL  had  died  of  the  wounds  received 
in  a  popular  a&ay,  and  Eugenius  IIL,  a  disciple  of  St.  Bernard,  suo- 
oeeded  him  in  the  papal  chair,  but  was  driven  away  from  the  city 
by  the  people  and  the  senate.  Amaldo  exhorted  the  Romans  to 
re-establish  the  Roman  republic  with  its  consuls,  to  reinstate  the 
equestrian  order,  and  to  emulate  the  deeds  of  their  glorious  ancestors. 
Tlie  multitude,  thus  excited,  hurried  on  to  excesses  which  Amaldo 
probably  had  never  contemplated.  They  attacked  and  demolished 
the  houses  of  the  cardinals  and  nobles  of  tiie  papal  party,  killed  or  ill- 
treated  the  inmates,  and  shared  the  plunder  among  themselves  in  the 
name  of  Brutus  and  Cato,  Fabius  and  Paulus  Emillus.  Amaldo  how- 
ever still  remained  poor ;  he  really  despised  wealth,  his  morals  were 
irreproachable,  and  it  seems  that  he  judged  of  others  by  hunself-~a 
common  delusion  among  honest  popular  leaders. 

Rome  continued  for  ten  years  in  a  state  of  agitation  little  di£fering 
from  anarchy.  Eugenius  IIL  died  in  1158,  and  his  successor  Anas- 
tasius  IV.  having  followed  him  to  the  grave  shortly  after,  Adrian  IV. 
was  elected  pope  in  1154.  He  was  a  man  of  a  more  determined  spirit 
than  his  predecessors.  A  cardinal  having  been  attacked  and  seriously 
wounded  in  the  streets  of  Rome,  Adrian  resorted  to  the  bold  measure 
of  excommunicating  the  first  city  in  Christendom — ^a  thing  without  a 
precedent  The  Romans,  who  had  set  at  jiought  the  temporal  power 
of  the  pope,  quailed  before  his  spiritual  authority.  In  order  to  be 
reconciled  to  the  pontiff,  they  exiled  Amaldo,  who  took  refuge  among 
some  friendly  nobles  in  Campania.  When  the  emperor  Frederic  L 
came  to  Rome  to  be  crowned,  the  pope  applied  to  him  to  have  Arnaldo 
arrested.    Frederic  accordingly  gave  his  orders  to  the  Margrave  or 


Viscount  of  Campania,  and  Arnaldo,  being  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
the  Prefect  of  Rome,  was  strangled,  his  body  burnt,  and  the  ashes 
thrown  into  the  Tiber,  in  the  year  1155.     [Adrian  IV.] 

ARNAUD,  HENRI,  the  pastor  and  military  leader  of  the  Vaudoia. 
was  born  at  the  town  of  La  Tour,  or  La  Torre,  in  Piedmont^  in  the 
year  1641,  and  was  educated  at  the  Latin  school  there.  It  is  said  that 
before  entering  the  Church  he  was  in  the  military  service  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  afterwards  William  III.  of  England.  Little  is  known  of  bis 
personal  history  until  the  commencement  of  the  renowned  expedition 
of  the  Vaudois  for  the  recovery  of  their  possessions  in  Piedmont,  of 
which  he  was  both  the  military  leader  and  the  historian.  Victor 
Amadeus  IL  of  Savoy  was  induced  to  imitate  within  his  dominions 
the  principles  on  which  Louis  XIV.  had  revoked  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
and  thus  to  adopt  a  harsher  rule  of  compulsory  conformity  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith  than  that  which  had  been  followed  by  his  imme- 
diate predecessors.  According  to  Amaud's  account  he  imprisoned 
14,000  of  the  Vaudois  Protestants  in  the  dungeons  of  Turin,  of  whom 
8000  were  afterwards  allowed  to  emigrate,  leaving  11,000,  who  are 
said  to  have  perished  from  the  effects  of  thirst,  cold,  and  hunger,  and 
the  other  evils  incident  to  captivity.  The  number  said  to  have  so 
perished  is  a  manifest  exaggeration.  Of  the  SOOO  permitted  to  emi- 
grate, the  greater  part  found  an  asylum  in  the  west  of  Switierland 
and  in  the  Qerman  states  of  the  Upper  Rhine ;  the  remainder  accepted 
the  protection  of  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg.  It  would  appear  that 
at  the  commencement  of  Amaud's  expedition  there  were  about  2000 
of  the  Vaudois  dispersed  through  the  districts  from  which  his  follow- 
ers were  collected*  Before  they  were  united  under  tiie  command  of 
Henri  Arnaud,  these  people  had  made  two  unsuccessful  efforts  to 
return  to  their  native  valleys.  The  first  was  a  very  rash  enterprise ; 
but  the  second  appears  to  have  been  partially  directed  by  Arnaud, 
who  in  the  end  however  recommended  the  giving  up  oi  the  attempt^ 
and  encouraged  his  followers  to  a  better-arranged  effort^  by  preaching 
to  them  from  the  text,  <'  Fear  not^  little  flock."  In  tJie  lAeantime  he 
made  a  journey  to  Holland,  and  communicated  his  project  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange^  who  approved  of  it^  and  probably  furnished  the 
money  with  which  it  was  conducted. 

The  revolution  of  1688,  and  the  accession  of  William  to  the  throne 
of  England,  seemed  to  Arnaud  the  fit  time  for  the  commencement  of 
his  enterprise.  He  was  one  of  those  men  m  whom  religious  enthusiasm 
IB  united  with  great  sagacity,  and  his  arrangements  for  concentrating 
his  dispersed  followers  were  designed  with  wonderful  skill,  and  exe- 
cuted with  corresponding  success.  Their  rendexvous  was  the  great 
forest  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  between  Nyon  and  RoUe.  There  they 
remained  in  concealment  for  some  time.  Before  they  embarked,  their 
retreat  having  been  discovered  by  their  neighbourly  Arnaud  turned 
this  circumstance  to  his  advantage,  by  seimng  for  the  use  of  his  follow 
ers  the  boats  of  those  who  were  led  by  curiosity  to  visit  the  spot.  The 
expedition  embarked  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva  to  the  number  of  between 
eight  and  nine  hundred,  on  the  night  of  the  16th  of  August^  1689| 
h^ed  by  Arnaud,  who,  in  his  mUHary  capacity,  adopted  from  his 
native  town  the  name  of  La  Tour.  They  debarked  between  the  towns 
of  Nemier  and  Ivoyre,  and  were  formed  by  their  leader  into  nineteen 
companies,  under  so  many  captains.  After  meeting  with  many  obstacles^ 
and  encountering  a  good  deal  of  opposition,  they  entered  the  valley  of 
San  Martino  on  the  16th  of  September,  the  tMrty-first  day  of  their 
march.  On  their  way  they  had  been  harassed  by  a  body  of  French 
troops,  about  8000  in  number,  and  towards  the  (dose  of  their  mareh 
had  been  exposed  to  attack  from  a  French  force  of  12,000  men  on  the 
one  hand,  and  a  Piedmontese  army  of  10,000  on  the  other.  When 
they  halted,  it  was  their  leadei's  first  business  to  draw  up  a  memorial 
to  the  court  of  Turin,  representing  the  ixyustioe  of  the  removid  of  the 
Vaudois  firom  their  ancient  possessions,  their  peaceful  and  inoflensive 
disposition,  and  their  loyalty  to  the  House  of  Savoy.  On  a  table-land 
at  the  top  of  a  rock  called  in  the  narrative  '  La  Balsiile,*  they  con- 
stracted  a  strong  Une  of  fortification  against  the  French  troops,  who 
remained  in  their  vicinity  all  winter,  and  harassed  them  with  repeated 
attacks.  In  1690  a  general  assault  was  commenced  on  the  2nd  of  May. 
The  French  were  completely  repulsed,  and  we  are  told  the  almost 
incredible  circumstance,  that  though  the  besieging  army  consisted  of 
22,000  men,  of  whom  a  multitude  were  destroyed,  not  one  of  the 
Vaudois  garrison  received  even  a  wound.  In  pursuance  of  their  system 
of  extermination  and  defiance,  the  garrison  stuck  the  heads  of  their 
prisoners  on  palisades  within  sight  of  the  enemy.  One  prisoner,  how- 
ever, Mona  de  Parat,  the  commander  of  the  assaulting  detachment^ 
was  too  valuable  to  be  sacrificed.  He  was  wounded,  and  as  there  was 
no  surgeon  in  the  camp  of  the  Vaudois,  he  was  told  that  he  must  send 
for  one  to  his  own  army.  He  did  so ;  a  surgeon  came,  and  as  Arnaud 
wanted  the  services  of  such  a  person,  he  was  of  course  detained.  At 
the  expiration  of  a  week  after  their  defeat^  the  French  returned  to  the 
si^e  of '  La  Balsille,'  and  took  the  place,  but  found  it  empty.  Arnaud, 
whose  spirit  and  sagacity  seem  to  have  been  equal  to  every  emergency, 
had  drawn  off  his  forces  in  the  night,  conducting  them  down  precipitous 
banks  and  through  wild  ravines,  the  dangerous  character  of  which 
prevented  such  a  project  from  being  suspected.  With  numerous  and 
exasperated  enemies  at  their  heels,  Amaud's  band  proceeded  to 
Angrona,  and  when  they  had  arrived  there,  at  the  moment  when 
every  chance  of  their  further  safety  seemed  to  be  exhausted,  they 
received  the  gratifying  intelligence  that^  owing  to  the  exacting  and 
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domioeei  iog  conduct  of  Louis  XIV.,  Savoy  aDd  Fiiuice  were  at  enmity, 
and  that  Victor  Amadens,  who  had  taken  up  arma  in  favour  of  Austrisy 
was  prepared  to  grant  them  an  amnesty,  and  court  their  assistance 
against  his  enemies.  Thus  ended  this  remarkable  enterprise,  of  which 
the  leader  and  historian  says,  that  in  eighteen  battles  only  thirty  of 
his  followers  were  killed,  while  their  opponents  lost  10,000  men. 

The  Vaudois,  alter  their  reconciliation  with  Amadous,  had  still  to 
encounter  their  eiasperated  enemies  of  France  in  several  smart  engage* 
ments.  The  duke  released  the  Vaudois  who  were  imprisoned  at  Turin, 
and  allowed  the  whole  people  to  re-establish  themselves  in  their 
ancient  possessions,  and  to  follow  their  own  religion.  William  ILL 
gave  Amaud  a  ooloners  commission.  In  this  capacity  he  headed  a 
party  of  1200  Vaudois,  who,  in  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  the 
Spanish  succession,  performed  material  eervices  for  the  allied  troops, 
and  assisted  them  in  accomplishing  the  manoeuvres  which  led  to  tne 
victory  of  Blenheim.  When  the  plan  for  attacking  Franco  from  the 
side  01  Piedmont  was  formed,  Amaud  and  his  Vaudois  were  placed 
at  the  outposts  of  Eui^ene's  army ;  and  when  he  withdrew  his  troops 
by  the  passes  of  the  Tyrol  to  join  Marlborough,  they  had  the  perilous 
duty  of  masking  his  retreat,  a.nd  keeping  the  Frendi  in  check.  Not- 
withstanding these  services,  the  Duke  of  Savoy  in  1698  ooncluded  a 
peace  with  France,  one  of  the  conditions  of  which  was,  that^  in  con- 
sideration of  his  retaining  undisputed  possession  of  the  Tolleys  of 
San  Martino,  Peroeay  and  some  other  portions  of  territory,  he  was  to 
dismiss  the  Vaudois  who  inhabited  them.  It  is  said  that  the  ezclu- 
sion  was  intended  to  apply  solely  to  those  who  were  not  natives  of  the 
valleys,  but  it  made  8000  exiles.  After  a  negodation  with  the  Duke 
of  Wiirtemberg,  in  which  he  was  aided  by  the  representatives  of 
England  and  Holland,  Amaud  prevailed  on  that  prince  to  give  the 
exiles  an  asylum  in  his  dominions.  They  were  however  subjected  to 
many  hardships.  Amaud,  after  falling  under  the  displeasure  of  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  had  pressing  invitations  to  accept  the  patronage  of 
William  III.  and  Prince  Eugene;  but  he  preferred  to  remain  the 
pastor  of  his  devoted  flock,  and  he  took  up  his  residence  among  the 
exilee  at  the  village  of  Sohonbeiff.  He  appears  to  have  permanently 
joined  them  in  the  year  1709,  imd  to  have  remained  wiUi  them  to  the 
end  of  his  days.  In  this  retirement  he  wrote  the  history  of  his  enter- 
prise, under  the  title  <  HlBtoire  de  la  glorieuse  Rentr^e  des  Vaudois 
dans  leurs  Valines,'  printed  in  1710,  and  dedicated  to  Anne,  Queen  of 
Great  Britain.  The  French  edition  of  this  work  is  very  rare :  it  has 
been  twice  translated  into  English. 

Amaud  died  at  Schonberg  in  the  year  1721,  having  aocompliahed 
his  eightieth  year.  The  rude  church  in  which  he  officiated,  a  monu- 
ment within  it  beneath  which  his  bones  rest,  and  his  dwelling-house, 
were  all  preserved  with  pious  care  by  the  exiles  and  their  descendants. 
By  an  inventory  and  division  of  his  property,  preserved  in  the  parish 
church  of  Schonberg,  it  appears  that  he  was  twica  married,  and  left 
behind  him  three  sons  and  two  daughters :  one  of  his  sons  succeeded 
him  in  his  clerical  charge,  and  another  studied  law  in  London.  The 
whole  property  left  by  him  amounted  to  226LS$.2d.  in  English  money. 
He  was  m  the  receipt  of  a  pension  of  122  florins,  about  102. 15«.,  from 
England. 

(Abridged  from  the  Biographical  Dicticnfliry  of  the  Society  for  tfte 
Diffution  of  Utrful  Knowledge,) 

AKNAULD,  ANG^LIQUE,  whose  religious  name  was  Angilique 
de  Saint-Jean,  abbess  of  Port-Royal,  and  niece  of  the  elder  Angilique, 
was  born  on  the  28th  of  Kovember,  1624,  and  was  the  fifth  child  of 
Robert  Amauld  d'Andilly  and  Catherine  de  la  Boderie.  At  the  age 
of  liz  she  was  placed  by  her  father  at  Port-Royal,  to  be  educated  by 
her  aunts,  Angdlique  and  Agn^  At  the  age  of  twelve  she  gave  such 
indications  of  a  determined  character,  that  her  aunts  said  of  her,  "  she 
will  do  much  evil,  if  she  does  not  do  good."  She  took  the  vows  on 
the  25th  of  January  1644.  Towards  the  dose  of  1653  she  was  made 
sub-prioress  and  mistress  of  the  novices  at  Port-Royal-des-Champsi 
In  1659  she  removed  to  Port^Royal-de-Paris,  where  she  held  the  same 
offices.  During  the  persecution  which  the  nuns  of  Port-Royal  endured 
from  1661  till  1664,  when  they  refused  to  sign  the '  Formulary  of 
Alexander  VIL'  without  some  explanation  expressive  of  the  sense  in 
which  they  sigued  it,  the  nuns  directed  themselves  by  the  advice  of 
Angilique  de  Saint^ean.  At  last  the  enemies  of  Port-Royal  detet- 
mined  that  twelve  of  the  most  refractory  members  should  be  removed, 
Mid  disposed  in  various  convents.  On  the  26th  of  August  1664  Angi- 
lique was  sent  into  the  convent  of  the  nuns  called  Annonciades,  at 
Paris,  where  she  was  kept  a  prisoner  for  more  than  ten  months  in  a 
state  of  complete  solitude.  She  received  no  news  of  any  of  her  friends. 
The  Annonciades,  beiug  under  the  spiritual  guidance  of  the  Jesuits, 
were  exceedingly  prejudiced  against  Port-Royal;  but  while  the  other 
nuns  of  Port-Royal  continued  to  be  harassed  by  solicitations  to  sign 
the  Formulary,  no  such  attempts  to  induce  Angilique  were  made,  as 
they  were  considered  useless.  On  the  2nd  of  July  1665  the  nuns  were 
sent  back,  by  order  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  to  the  monastery  of 
Port-Royal-des-Champs.  Angdlique  de  Saint-Jean  was  thus  reunited 
to  her  friends;  but  they  had  to  endure  a  new  kind  of  captivity  in 
their  own  monastery.  On  arriving  at  Port-Royal-des-Champs  they 
were  surrounded  by  soldiers.  Guards  had  been  sent  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Paris  to  watch  the  house,  with  strict  orders  to  prevent  the  nuns 
from  holding  any  communicatiou  with  persons  out  of  the  convent. 
Poi  t-Royal  was  thus  garrisoned  for  three  years  and  seven  months,  from 


the  3ia  of  July  1665  till  the  18th  of  February  16C9.  During  all  tiiid 
time  the  nuns  were  forbidden  to  partake  of  the  Holy  Communi<Hi, 
and  religious  worship  was  in  a  great  degree  interdicted ;  but  towards 
the  dose  of  1668  appeared  the  ^ict  of  Clement  IX.  for  the  "  peace  of 
the  Church,"  as  it  was  called,  and  the  persecution  of  Port-Royal  ter- 
minated for  a  time.  By  an  ordonnanee  dated  the  17th  of  Februaiy 
1669  the  ArchbiBhop  of  Paris  freed  the  nuns  from  the  surveillaDoe  of 
their  guards,  permitted  them  to  partske  of  the  sacraments  of  the 
Romish  Church,  and  to  exerdae  the  privileges  of  a  religious  commu- 
nity. One  of  their  first  acts  was  to  elect  an  abbess.  Marie  de  Saiate- 
Magdeleine  du  S'aigis  was  elected  abbess,  and  Ang^ique  de  Saint-Jean 
prioress.  This  office  she  held  for  nine  years.  On  the  Srd  of  August 
1678  she  was  elected  abbess.  On  the  15th  of  April  1679  the  Duchesse 
de  Longueville,  the  great  protectress  of  Port-Royal,  died,  and  the  per- 
secution recommenced.  From  this  time  till  her  death  Angdlique,  in 
her  position  of  abbess,  had  much  to  endure.  She  had  to  console  and 
support  the  courage  of  her  nuns.  She  wrote  letter  upon  letter  to  the 
various  authorities,  and  endeavoured  in  every  way  to  avert  the 
destmction  which  was  impending  upon  Port-RoyaL  One  of  the  steps 
taken  for  its  destruction  was  this — no  more  novices  were  to  be 
admitted  into  the  community,  and  the  young  girls  who  had  been  sent 
to  the  convent  for  education  were  removed. 

The  office  of  abbess  was  at  tlus  time  triennial  When  her  first  three 
years  were  ended,  Angilique  was  re-elected  abbess  (8th  of  August 
1681),  but  she  died  before  the  second  period  of  three  years  was  com- 
pleted. She  had  suffered  much  at  the  death  of  her  aunt  Agn^  (19th 
of  February  1671),  and  her  father,  D'Andilly  (27th  of  September 
1674);  but  when  her  spuitual  father,  De  Saci,  died  on  the  4tli  of 
January  1684,  she  sank  under  the  blow.  De  Sad  was  buried  at  Port- 
Royal-des-Champs.  Every  day  after  the  ceremony  was  performed 
Angilique  went  to  shed  tears  over  his  tomb.  At  the  end  of  three 
weeks  she  was  seized  with  a  mortal  nckness.  She  died  on  the  29th  of 
January  1684,  aged  fif^-nlne  years  and  two  months.  The  Port- 
Royalists  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  her  piety  and  capadty.  They 
extol  her  knowledge  of  scripture  and  ecclesiastical  history,  her  humility 
and  diarity,  her  severity  towards  herself  and  her  kindness  towards 
others,  the  penetration  of  her  mind,  and  the  resoluteness  of  her  cha- 
ractor.  When  her  father,  D*Andillv,  spoke  of  her,  he  used  to  say, 
"All  my  children  and  myself  are  fools  in  oompariaon  of  Angilique." 

Angilique  de  Saint-Jean  was  remarkable  for  the  facility  with  which 
she  spoke  and  wrote.  She  has  left  several  works.  Of  these,  one, 
perhaps  the  most  valuable  work  relative  to  Port-Royal,  is  entitled, 
'  Memoirs  pour  servir  2i  THistoire  de  Port-Royal,  et  It  la  Vie  de  la 
R^v^rende  Hire  Marie  Angilique  de  Sainte-liagdeleine  AjiiHuld, 
Reformatrioe  de  oe  Monastdre,' Utrecht,  174^  12mo.,  3  vols.  While 
the  '  M^moires'  of  Du  Foss^  Fontaine,  and  Lanodot  detail  the  external 
history  of  Port-Royal,  these  '  Mdmoiros'  represent  its  internal  history, 
with  the  mind  and  habits  of  its  members,  particularly  of  the  elder  Angd- 
lique.  The  idea  of  writing  these  '  Mdmoires '  was  conceived  about  the 
year  1652.  Angdlique  de  Saint-Jean  may  be  said  to  be  the  author  of 
the  work,  for  she  wrote  a  condderable  part  of  the  various  '  Relations' 
of  which  it  consists,  and  revised  those  written  by  other  nuna.  The 
'Mdmoires'  were  edited  by  Barbeau  de  la  Bmy^  in  1742.  The 
originals, .from  which  Barbeau  de  la  Bruy^re  printed  the  *  Mdmoires,' 
were  preserved  in  the  library  of  Salnt-Germain-des-Pr^  at  Parid. 
Angdlioue  de  Saint-Jean  took  a  great  part  in  the  composition  of  the 
'Ndorologe  de  Port-Roy d-des-Champs,'  Amsterdam,  1723,  4to.,  and 
wrote  other  works  in  defence  of  the  monastery.  {MSmoirea  pour  servir  d 
rHistoirt  de  Purt'H'yyal,  &o.,  tom.  ill,  p.  498,  &c. ;  Qudrard,  La  Prance 
Littiraire.) 

(Abridged  from  tho  JSiographiccU  Dietionarf  of  the  Society  for  the 
Diffution  of  UeefiU  Knowledge.) 

ARNAULD,  ANTOINE,  a  French  theological  and  philosophicd 
writer  of  the  17th  century,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1612.  His  father, 
named  also  Antoine  Amauld,  was  a  distinguisbed  advocate,  and  a  great 
antagonist  of  the  Jesuits.  The  Jesuits  met  with  an  opponent  in  the 
younger  Amauld  as  determined  as  his  father  had  been.  Amauld, 
after  being  ordained  priest,  was  made  Doctor  of  the  Sorbonne  in  1641 
He  exhibited  an  early  disposition  for  theological  controversy,  by 
writing  the  'Th^ologie  Monde  des  Jesuits,'  in  which  he  exposed  the 
dangerous  casuistry  adopted  by  several  moraliste  of  that  order.  Soon 
after,  the  disputes  which  broke  out  among  the  French  dergy,  about 
Jansenius,  bishop  of  Ypres,  and  his  book  '  Augustinus,'  several  pro- 
positions of  which  concerning  the  intricate  questions  of  grace  and 
free  will  had  been  condemned  by  the  pope,  gave  Amauld  a  fr&<h 
opportunity  of  exercising  his  polemical  tal^it.  [jANSENira]  Amauld 
took  the  part  of  Jansenius  in  two  letters,  which  were  condemned  by 
the  Sorbonne,  and  the  writer,  on  his  refusing  to  retract  his  opinions, 
was  expelled  from  that  learned  body.  He  then  withdrew  to  Port- 
Royal-des-Champs,  a  convent  of  nuns,  not  far  from  Paris,  of  which 
his  sister,  Angelique  Amauld,  was  the  abbess,  and  where  Pascal, 
Nicole,  and  other  learned  men  of  that  time,  who  wero  friends  of 
Amauld  and  shared  his  opinions,  resorted  for  quiet  and  studious 
retirement  There  they  wrote  various  works  on  literature,  philosophy, 
and  religion,  which  bear  the  name  of  the  works  of  MJkL  de  Port 
RoyaL  Amauld  wrote  parts  of  several  of  these  works,  such  as 
the  '  Qrammaire  Qdn^rale  Raisonntfe,'  *  £16mens  de  Q^metrie,*  and 
'  L' Art  de  Penser.'    He  also  had  a  shsire  in  the  famous  letters  written 
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by  Pascal  against  the  Jesuits,  which  are  known  by  the  name  of 
'  Lettrea  Provincialee.'  After  the  peace  of  Clement  IX.,  which  for  a 
time  allayed  the  Jansenist  controversyy  and  to  which  Amauld  con- 
tribated  by  an  eloquent  memorial  to  the  pontiff  he  was  presented  to 
the  pope's  nuncio,  and  also  to  Louis  XIV.,  who  received  him  graciously, 
and  inyited  him  "to  employ  his  golden  pen  in  defence  of  religion." 
His  next  work,  in  which  he  was  associated  with  his  fiiend  Nicole, 
'  De  la  Perpdtuit^  de  la  Foi  de  T^glise  Catholique  touchant  rEucha- 
ristie,'  was  dedicated  to  the  pope.  This  occasioned  a  warm  contro- 
versy between  Amauld  and  the  reformed  minister  Claude,  in  the 
course  of  which  Amauld  wrote  '  Du  Benversement  de  la  Morale  de 
J.  C.  par  la  Doctrine  des  Calvinistes  touchant  la  Justification,'  Paris, 
1672.  Aznanld  at  the  same  time  continued  his  war  against  the  Jesuits, 
and  wrote  the  greater  part  of  the  work  styled  'Monde  Pratique  des 
J^niteBy'  8  yoIs.  12mo,  in  which  many  authentic  facts  and  documents 
are  mixed  up  with  party  bitterness  and  exaggeration.  That  powerful 
and  ambitious  society  did  not  bear  this  patiently,  and  they  represented 
Amauld  as  a  dangerous  man.  Harlay,  tiie  archbishop  of  Paris,  assisted 
in  prejndicing  the  king  against  Amauld,  and  Louis  XIV.  issued  an 
order  for  his  airesl  i^auld  concealed  lidmself  for  some  time  at  the 
house  of  the  Duchess  of  Longueyille,  who  esteemed  him  and  appre- 
ciated  his  talents;  but  in  1679  he  repaired  to  Brussels,  where  the 
Marquis  of  Orana,  the  Spanish  governor  of  the  Low  Countries,  assured 
him  of  his  protection.  There  he  published  in  1681  his  'Apologie 
poor  lea  Catholiques,'  which  is  a  defence  of  the  English  Catholics 
against  the  charges  of  Titus  Oates's  conspiracy.  In  this  work  he 
undertook  the  defence  of  his  old  antagonists  the  Jesuits,  whom  he 
considered  as  having  been  calumniated  in  those  transactions.  Another 
work,  not  so  creditable  to  Amauld's  judgment,  is  one  against  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  WilUam  III.  of  England,  whom  he  styled  a  new  Absalom, 
a  new  Uerod,  and  a  new  Cromwell  (8to,  1689).  It  was  published 
anonymously,  like  most  of  Amauld's  works,  and  many  persons  did 
not  believe  it  to  be  his ;  but  it  seems  now  ascertained  that  he  was  the 
author. 

From  his  retirement  at  Brussels,  Amauld  made  several  excursions 
into  Holland.  His  reputation  had  spread  everywhere,  and  he  was 
kindly  received.  About  this  time  he  entered  into  a  controversy  with 
his  old  friend  Father  Mallebranche,  who,  in  his  metaphysical  works, 
had  announced  some  peculiar  doctrines  on  the  subject  of  grace,  pre- 
destination, and  other  theological  problems.  In  refutation  of  Maile- 
branche's  opinions,  Amauld  wrote  his  'Traits  des  Vraies  et  des  Fausses 
Id^s,'  Cologne,  1683;  and  afterwards,  *  Reflexions  Pbilosophiques  et 
Th^logiques  sur  le  Nouveau  Systdme  de  la  Nature  et  de  la  Grace  da 
P^re  Mallebranche,'  1685 ;  besides  nine  letters  addressed  to  the  Father 
on  the  same  subject  He  continued  to  the  last,  although  past  80  years 
of  age,  to  carry  on  his  various  oontroversiefl  with  the  Jesuits,  with 
Mallebranche,  with  the  Calvinists,  and  with  the  sceptic  philosophers, 
among  whom  was  Bayle.  His  last  work  was  '  Reflexions  sur  I'Elo- 
quence  des  Pr^dicateurs,'  1694.  He  died  in  his  exile  at  Brussels,  on 
the  8th  of  August  of  that  year,  after  receiving  the  sacrament  from  the 
curate  of  his  pariah.  His  works,  which  filled  more  than  100  volumes 
of  various  sizes,  were  collected  and  published  at  Lausanne  and  at  Paris, 
in  50  volumes,  4  to,  1775-88.  The  last  volume  contains  the  author^s 
biography.  Amauld  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  age,  a 
sincere  but  enlightened  CaUiolic,  pious  without  superstition  or  hypo- 
crisy, exemplaiy  in  his  conduct,  and  disinterested  and  simple  id  his 
habits  and  manners.  His  brother,  Henri  Amauld,  bishop  of  Angers — 
where  he  died  in  1692,  at  the  age  of  95— bore  the  character  of  a  most 
benevolent  and  diligent  pastor.  Another  and  an  elder  brother,  Robert 
Amwdd  d'AndiUy,  filled  several  offices  at  the  French  courts  but  at  the 
age  of  55  retired  to  Port  Royal,  where  he  died  in  1674.  He  wrote 
several  religious  works.  Robert's  son,  Simon  Amauld,  marquis  of  Pom- 
pone,  was  employed  in  several  diplomatic  nussions  under  Louis  XIV., 
and  was  made  Secretaiy  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  1672.  He  died 
in  1699. 

ARND,  JOHN,  was  bom  December  2, 1555,  at  Bsllenstadt,  at  the 
toot  of  the  Harz  Mountains.  He  first  studied  medicine,  but  afterwards 
applied  himself  to  theology,  and  became  a  deigyman  of  the  Lutheran 
C3iureh.  Being  grieved  at  the  relaxed  state  of  morals  among  the 
Protestants  of  Germany,  he  wrote  a  book  '  On  True  Christianity,'  with 
the  object  of  giving  the  study  of  religion  a  practical  influence  on  the 
moral  conduct  of  its  followers.  This  work,  first  published  in  Ckrman, 
has  been  translated  into  several  languages,  and  has  been  highly  praised 
by  Mosheim,  Ptofessor  Frank  of  Halle^  Dr.  Spener,  and  other  distin- 
guished divines.  John  Wesley,  in  his  '  Christian  Library,'  gives  a  co- 
pious extract  from  it  It  has  been  called  the  Protestant  li  Kempis.  An 
English  translation  was  published  in  1815  by  William  Jaques — *  True 
Christianity,  or  the  whole  Economy  of  Gk)d  towards  Man,  and  the 
whole  Duty  of  Man  towards  Qod,'  2  vols.,  8vo,  London.  Amd  was 
minister  at  Quedlinburg,  and  afterwards  at  Brunswick.  In  the  latter 
place,  his  success  as  a  preacher  made  him  enemies,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  the  town  and  to  withdraw  to -the  village  of  laleb,  where  he 
remained  for  some  years.  In  1611,  George,  duke  of  Lunenburg,  pre- 
sented him  to  the  church  of  Zell,  and  afterwards  appointed  him 
general  superintendent  of  all  the  churches  of  the  duchy.  Amd  died 
at  Zell  in  1621.  He  must  not  be  confounded  with  Josiah  Amdt,  also 
a  Lotheran  dei^gyman,  bom  in  1626,  who  was  a  professor  at  Rostock, 
■ad  who  published  several  works  on  philosophy,  divinity,  and  history; 


among  others,  'Lexicou  Antiquitatum  Boclesiastiearam,'  4to.  Qriefs- 
wald,  1669.    He  died  in  1685. 

ARNDT,  ERNST  MORITZ,  a  distmguished  German  political 
writer,  was  bom  at  Schoritz,  in  the  Isle  of  Rugen,  December  26, 1769. 
Here  in  the  old-fashioned  house  of  his  father,  who  was  stewaxd  to  the 
lord  of  the  manor,  the  boy  was  trained  in  the  austere  mode  then  not 
unusual  in  many  of  the  more  retired  parts  of  Germany.  After  passing 
through  the  gymnasium  of  Strasbund,  he  entered  as  a  student  of 
theology  and  philosophy  at  Griefswald,  and  proceeded  thence  to  the 
university  of  Jena.  On  the  completion  of  Ms  collegiate  studies  he 
adopted  the  ecclesiastical  calling;  and  then  travelled  during  a  year 
and  a  half  through  Sweden,  Austria,  Hungary,  France,  and  Italy.  It 
was  in  accounts  of  his  observations  made  during  these  journeys,  and 
published  at  intervals  from  1797  to  1804,  that  Aradt  first  appeared 
before  the  world  as  an  author.  In  1806  he  was  appointed  a  professor- 
extraordinary  at  Griefswald,  where  he  had  already  delivered  historical 
lectures.  Here  he  wrote  a  history  of  the  system  of  serfage  which 
then  prevailed  in  Pomerania  and  liiigen  ('  Cksohichte  der  Leibeigen- 
schaft  in  Pommem  und  Riigen '),  in  which  he  sternly  denounced  the 
excessive  privileges  of  the  nobles  in  those  provinces.  His  next  work 
was  however  of  a  far  bolder  character,  and  at  once  placed  him  high 
among  the  literary  leaders  of  the  young  Germans  who  were  burning 


but  was  subsequently  expanded  into  four  volumes  (Berlin,  1813-18). 
The  freedom  with  which  he  in  this  work  spoke  of  Napoleon,  and 
that  at  a  time  when  most  of -the  literary  men  of  Germany  had  been 
reduced  to  silence,  and  the  fervour  of  his  appeals  to  German  patriotism, 
produced  a  great  effect  in  Germany,  and  gave  so  much  offonce  to  the 
French  emperor  that  Arndt  found  it  necessary  to  seek  refuge  in  Stock- 
holm. Here  his  anti-gallican  zeal  soon  after  involved  him  in  a  quarrel 
with  a  Swedish  officer,  the  result  of  which  was  a  duel,  in  which  Arndt 
was  severely  wounded. 

He  soon  after  retumed  under  an  assumed  name  to  Germany,  and 
became  one  of  the  most  active  and  successful  literary  members  of  that 
patriotic  organisation  of  which  Baron  von  Stein  was  the  head,  and 
which  had  for  its  object  the  unitlDg  of  the  German  people  in  a  common 
league  for  the  deliverance  of  Germany  from  the  foreign  yoke.  To 
arouse  the  national  feeling,  Arndt  wrote  a  lai^e  number  of  singu- 
larly spirited  songs  and  short  poems,  pamphlets,  &c.,  which  had 
almost  unbounded  popularity,  being  circulated  throughout  Germany, 
and  everywhere  read  with  the  greatest  avidity.  Among  the  most 
popular  were,  his  famous  song  '  Was  ist  der  Deutschen  v  aterland  ?,' 
his  *  Der  Rhein,  Deutschlands  Strom,'  his  'Soldaten  Katechismus,'  and 
especially  the  pamphlet  entitled  *  Ueber  Landwehr  und  Landsturm, 
which  he  wrote  in  support  of  Stein's  project  for  a  general  levy.  After 
the  peace,  Amdt  edited,  at  Cologne  (1816-16),  a  journal  called  'The 
Watchman'  (*Der  Waehter').  In  1818  he  was  appointed  by  the 
king  of  Prussia  Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the  University  of 
Bonn;  but  he  held  that  office  for  little  more  than  a  year,  having  in 
1819  fallen  under  the  suspicions  of  the  police,  and  been  subjected  to 
several  domiciliary  visits,  examinations,  &a,  with  a  view  to  implicate 
him  in  the  charge  of  democratic  conspiracy.  It  was  found  impossible 
to  sustain  a  legal  accusation  against  Amdt;  but  he  liad  inveighed 
with  his  usual  plainness  of  speech  against  the  breach  of  the  royal 
promise  to  grant  constitutional  reforms,  and  he  was  suspended  from 
his  professorship ;  but,  in  consequence  perhaps  of  his  protests  against 
the  legaUty  of  the  proceedings,  he  was  suffered  to  retain  his  salary. 
It  was  not  until  twenty  years  had  passed  that  the  tardy  justice  was 
done  of  restoring  him  to  his  professorial  ehair,  with  permission  to 
resume  lecturing.  These  twenty  years  had  been  spent  in  studious 
retirement ;  and  among  other  fruits  of  his  industry  had  appeared  his 
'  Nebenstunden,  eine  Beschreibung  und  Geschichte  der  Schottland, 
Inaeln,undder  Orkaden'  (Leipzig,  1820);  'Christliches  und  Turkisches' 
(Stutg.,1828);  <  Die  Frage  fiber  die  Niederhmde,  1881,  Belgien,  und  was 
daran  hangt'  (Leipzig,  1834);  'SchwedlBche  Geschichten  unter  Gus- 
tav  lit  und  Gustav  lY.'  (Leipzig,  1839);  and  his  'Mahrchen  und 
Jugenderinnerungen.' 

After  the  revolution  of  1848,  the  aged  patriot  was  called  once  again 
to  take  an  active  part  in  public  affairs,  having  been  elected  a  member 
of  the  National  Assembly  at  Frankfurt;  but  he  withdrew  from  the 
Assembly  with  the  rest  of  the  Constitutional  party  represented  by 
De  Gagem.  In  1851  he  published  at  Leipzig  a  pamphlet  entitled 
'  Anklage  einer  Majest&tsbeleidigung  des  grossen  danischen  Volkee  aus 
dem  Jakbre  1845.'  A  characteristic  idea  of  the  genius,  principles,  and 
labours  of  Amdt  may  be  obtained  from  the  '  Erinnerungen  aus  dem 
ftuszem  Leben '  ^Leipzig,  1840) ;  and  a  biographical  sketch  of  his  life, 
with  considerable  selections  from  his  prose  and  poetry,  forms 
volume  82  of  the  '  Moderae  Elassiker :  Deutsche  Literaturgesohichte 
der  neuren  Zeit,'  published  by  Ernst  Balde,  at  Oassel :  *  Ernst  Merits 
Amdt :  Eine  Biographie,  von  W.  Neumann.'    [Supplekekt.] 

AKNE,  THOMAS  AUGUSTINE,  Dootw  in  Music,  bom  in  1710, 
was  the  son  of  an  upholsterer  in  King-street,  Covent  Garden,  and 
educated  at  Etoo,  having  been  intended  for  the  profession  of  the  law'; 
but  his  bias  towards  music  was  stroug,  and  finally  prevailed.  He 
secretly  practised  on  the  spinnet^  and  took  lessons  of  Michael  Festizig, 
an  eminent  person  in  his  day,  on  the  violin,  and  the  first  intimation 
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his  father  had  of  his  miuical  progress  was  a1^  an  amateur  party,  in 
which  young  Ame  was  discovered  playing  the  first  fiddle  most  skil- 
fully. His  father  now  supplied  him  with  the  means  of  continuing 
his  favourite  pursuit  in  an  advantageous  manner.  He  soon  imhued 
his  sister  with  a  love  of  the  vocal  art,  and  qualified  her  to  appear  in 
Lampe's  opera,  'Amelia,'  in  which  her  debit  was  of  so  promising  a 
Idnd,  that  her  brother,  though  then  only  eighteen  yean  of  age,  set  for 
her  Addison's  '  Rosamond,'  in  which  she  represented  the  heroine,  and 
shortly  after  became  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Gibber.  In  1738  Ame  pro- 
duced his  'ComuB,'  which  established  his  reputation.  In  1740  he 
married  Miss  Cecilia  foung^  a  pupil  of  Geminiani,  and  a  performer  of 
eminence.  In  1742  he  went  with  her  into  Ireland,  where  both  were 
engaged  by  the  Dublin  manager,  the  one  to  sing,  the  other  to  compose. 
In  1745  he  acceded  to  the  request  of  the  proprietor  of  Yauzhall,  who 
thus  added  Mrs.  Ame  to  the  list  of  his  vocal  performers,  her  husband 
at  the  same  tin^e  becoming  his  principal  composer.  Subsequently,  he 
wrote  his  two  oratorios,  'Abel'  and  'Judith,'  after  which  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  oonfenred  on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Music 
His  greatest  work,  or  that  which  has  most  contributed  to  his  finme, 
'  Artaxerzes,'  was  composed  in  1762,  in  imitation  of  the  Italian 
opera,  and  to  prove  the  English  language  not  so  repugnant  to  recita- 
tive as  many  had  imagined.  The  attempt  was  bold,  but  triumphant ; 
the  decided  approbation  which  crowned  the  compoeer^s  labours,  and 
the  judgment  pronounced  on  it  by  posterity,  prove  beyond  dispute  its 
many  and  great  merits.  The  drama  is  a  translation,  by  Ame  himself, 
of  Metastasio's  'Artaserse.'  Dr.  Ame  also  produced,  in  1765,  an 
entire  Italian  opera  at  the  King  s  Theatre,  Metastasio's  '  Olimpiade.' 
The  production  entitled  '  Love  in  a  Village,'  is  a  '  pastiocio,'  or  com- 
pilatian  from  various  composers,  but  many  pieces  in  this  still  pleasing 
ballad-opera  are  by  Ame,  and  among  these  '  Gentle  youth,  ah  1  tell 
me  why?'  can  never  become  antiquated.  Warren*s  collection  of 
canons,  glees^  &o.,  contains  several  of  Atne's  compositions,  of  which 
'  Come,  shepherds,  we'll  follow  the  hearse,'  in  Cunningham's  el^gy  on 
the  death  of  Shenstone,  must  charm  as  long  as  vocal  harmony  retains 
the  power  to  pleaseu  His  song  and  chorus,  'When  Britain  first  at 
heaven's  command/  or  '  Rule  Britannia,'  need  hardly  be  mentioned  as 
the  ofEspring  of  his  genius ;  it  may  be  said  to  have  wafted  his  name 
over  the  greater  half  of  the  habitable  world.  Dr.  Ame  died  in  March, 
1778,  and  was  buried  in  St,  Paul's  Church,  Covent  Garden. 

ARNO'BIUS,  according  to  Hieronymus  ('De  Viris  Hlustribas,'  a 
79),  was  a  rhetorician  and  afterwards  a  presbyter  of  Sikka  in  Numidia, 
in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Diodetian.  His  work  'De  Rhetoriea 
Institutione '  U  not  eztantw  Lactantius,  the  Cicero  of  the  Fathers, 
was  the  most  distinguished  disciple  of  Amobius,  the  Varro  of  the 
ecclesiaatical  writers.  Amobius  was  as  much  superior  in  genius  to  this 
pupil  as  he  was  surpassed  by  Lactantius  in  elegance  of  diction. 
Hieronymus  informs  us,  in  his  '  Chroxude,'  that  Amobius  was  in  the 
habit  of  attacking  Christianity,  until  he  had  some  remarkably  impres- 
sive dreams,  which  induced  him  to  wait  upon  the  Bishop  of  Sikka, 
who,  however,  did  not  trust  him,  knowing  his  former  enmity  to  the 
gospeL  Amobius  wrote  his  seven  books  of  'Disputations  against  the 
Heathen '  in  order  to  convince  the  bishop  that  he  was  really  converted. 
In  the  '  Disputations'  Amobius  shows  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  literature  of  his  age,  and  thus  describes  (1.  i  a  89)  his  change : — 
"  Oh,  blindness  1  A  idkort  time  ago  I  worshipped  images  coming  out 
from  the  fumace,  and  gods  made  with  the  hammer  on  the  anvil 
When  I  saw  a  smooth  and  anointed  stone  I  spoke  to  it  as  to  a  living 
power,  and  prayed  to  the  senseless  stone  for  benefits;  and  thus  imwit- 
tingly  blasphemed  even  the  false  gods^  by  taking  them  for  stocks, 
stones,  and  bones,  or  fancying  that  they  inhabited  such  things.  Now, 
I  know  what  all  those  things  are^  since  I  am  led  by  a  great  teacher 
into  the  ways  of  troth."  It  appears  that  Amobius  came  to  a  know- 
ledge of  the  truth  by  carefully  reading  the  New  Testament,  especially 
the  Gospels. 

In  his  'Disputations'  he  also  refutes  that  accusation  which  had 
excited  the  Diocletian  persecution,  namely,  that  the  public  calamities 
of  the  empire  were  a  oonsequence  of  the  spread  of  the  Gkwpel,  which 
caused  a  general  neglect  of  the  gods.  Amobius  replies  to  this  accu- 
sation : — "  If  men,  instead  of  relying  upon  their  pmdence,  and  follow- 
ng  their  own  propensities,  would  try  to  obev  the  doctrines  of  Christ, 
which  bring  peace  and  salvation,  the  whole  world  would  be  soon 
changed,  and  the  iron  taken  from  the  service  of  war  would  be 
employed  in  the  works  of  peaca"  (L  iv.  c  86.) 

Only  one  manuscript  codex  of  Amobius  is  known  to  exist;  this  is 
now  at  Paris.  The  first  edition  of  the  'Disputations'  of  Amobius  ia 
that  by  Faustus  Sabseus,  Rome,  1542,  foL  The  editor  has  subjoined 
the  '  Octavius '  of  Minutius  Felix  as  an  eighth  book,  mistaking  Octa- 
vius  for  Octavus.  Numerous  editions  have  since  been  published  at 
Basle,  at  Paris,  at  Antwerp,  at  Bome^  at  Geneva,  1597,  and  elsewhere. 
The  best  edition  of  Amobius  is  that  published  by  Conrad  Orelli, 
Leipzig,  1816,  in  two  volumes,  8vo.  The  ' Disputations'  of  Amobius 
were  translated  into  Dutch  by  Joachim  Oadaer,  Harling,  1677,  8vo. 

The  works  of  the  Semi-Pelagian  Amobius  of  Gaul  have  sometimes 
been  erroneously  ascribed  to  Amobius  Afer.  Amobius  of  Gaul  wrote, 
about  A.D.  460,  a  commentary  on  the  Psalms,  edited  with  a  preface  by 
Erasmus,  at  Basle,  1587;  at  Paris,  1539 ;  at  Basle,  1560.  The  '  Anno- 
tationes  in  Looos  Evangelistarum  e  recognitiono  Andresd  Schotti' 
were  printed  with  the  preceding.     He  wrote  also  the  following : 


'Conflictus  cum  Serapione,  de  Deo  trino  et  uno;  de  Duobus  Sub- 
stautiis  in  Unitate  Persones  et  de  Concordia  (jratias  et  Liberi  Arbitrii, 
cum  Notis  Feuardeotii,  CoL  Agrippina,'  1596. 

ARNOLD,  BENEDICT,  was  bom  in  Connecticut  in  North  Amerioa, 
on  the  3rd  of  January,  1740.  Having  been  unsuccessful  in  business 
as  a  horse-dealer,  when  the  revolutionary  war  broke  out  he  took  up 
arms,  threw  himself  into  the  contest  with  great  ardour,  and  raised  a 
company  of  volunteers  at  Newhaven,  in  his  native  state.  His  activity, 
boldness,  and  skill,  soon  brought  him  into  notice ;  and  when  in  the 
summer  of  1775  it  had  been  determined  to  attempt  the  capture  of 
Quebec,  he  and  General  Montgomery  were  fixed  upon  by  Washington 
to  conduct  the  expedition.  The  march  of  Arnold  across  a  then  un- 
known and  pathless  region  at  the  dose  of  the  year,  is  one  of  the 
boldest  military  exploits  on  record.  The  troops,  consisting  of  about 
1100  men,  set  out  about  the  middle  of  September  from  Boston  for 
Newbury  Port,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Merrimack ;  from  which  point 
they  were  conveyed  by  water  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebeck  in  New 
Hampshire,  a  distance  of  40  leagues.  On  the  22nd  they  embarked  in 
200  boats  on  the  Kennebeck  at  Gardener's  Town,  and  made  their 
way  up  the  river  in  the  face  of  great  difficulties.  After  reaching  the 
head  of  the  river,  they  had  to  pass  the  mountainous  ridge  which  now 
divides  the  territory  of  the  United  States  from  Canada.  After  cros- 
sing these  desolate  heights  they  reached  the  river  Chaudi^re,  down 
which  they  proceeded  to  the  Stb  Lawrence,  into  which  it  falls.  When 
they  at  length  reached  a  house,  on  the  8rd  of  November,  they  had 
been  thirty-one  days  without  the  sight  of  a  human  habitation. 

Amold  distinguished  himself  greatly  in  the  military  operations  that 
followed ;  and  was  severely  wounded  in  the  leg  in  the  unsuccessful 
assault  upon  Quebec  on  the  81st  of  December,  in  which  General 
Montgomery  felL  On  his  return  from  this  enterprise  he  continued  in 
active  service.  In  one  of  the  actions  which  immediately  preceded  the 
surrender  of  General  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga  on  the  16th  of  October, 
1777,  he  was  again  wound^;  and  being  thence  unable  for  some  time 
to  take  the  field,  he  was  appointed  by  Washington  to  take  the  oom- 
mand  of  Philadelphia,  which  the  English  had  evacuated.  In  this 
situation  he  was  guilty  of  such  acts  of  rapacity  and  oppression,  in 
order  to  support  the  ostentation  and  luxury  in  which  he  indulged, 
that  he  was  brought  to  trial  by  a  court-mattial,  and  on  the  20th  of 
January  1779  was  sentenced  to  be  reprimanded  by  the  commander- 
in-chie£  On  this  dishonour  Amold  threw  up  his  commission.  The 
embarrassment  of  his  affidrs  however  was  so  great,  and  the  demands 
of  his  creditors  became  so  pressing,  that  he  soon  found  it  necessary  to 
attempt  something  to  repair  his  broken  fortunes.  He  resolved  to 
make  an  ofEer  to  the  British  General,  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  of  his  services 
in  betraying  his  country  and  the  cause  for  which  he  had  hitherto 
fought,  and  his  proposals  were  accepted.  It  was  arranged  that  he  was 
to  obtain  the  command  of  the  important  fort  of  West  Point  on  the 
Hudson,  and  then  deliver  it  up  to  the  enemy.  He  attained  the  com- 
mand in  July  1780,  by  affecting  a  zealous  patriotism,  Washington 
generously  forgetting  his  former  delinquencies.  We  refer  to  the 
article  Ain)B6,  for  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  this  treasonable 
scheme  miscarried.  M^or  Andr^,  the  officer  intrusted  by  Clinton 
with  the  active  management  of  the  negodation  with  Amold,  was  sent 
up  the  Hudson  in  a  sloop  of  war  from  New  York,  the  head-quarters  of 
the  army,  and  had  an  interview  with  the  American  general  on  the 
bank  of  tiie  river,  near  West  Point,  on  the  morning  of  Friday  the 
22nd  of  September.  The  next  day,  on  his  return  to  New  York  by 
land,  Andr^  was  taken  by  two  Americans  when  he  had  nearly  reached 
the  British  lines,  and  the  plot  was  detected  bv  the  discovery  in  his 
boots  of  the  plans  and  other  papers  which  he  had  received  from 
Arnold.  Andr^  found  means  to  convey  an  intimation  of  his  capture 
to  Arnold,  by  whom  it  was  received  on  the  morning  of  the  25th,  just 
in  time  to  permit  him  to  make  his  escape.  Taking  a  hurried  Leave  of 
his  wife  and  infant  child,  he  instantly  rushed  to  the  river,  and  leapiog 
on  board  a  baige  which  he  had  in  readiness,  he  ordered  himself  to  be 
rowed  to  the  English  sloop,  which  he  reached  in  safety.  He  was 
allowed  to  retain  in  the  British  army  the  rank  of  brigadier-general, 
which  he  had  held  in  that  of  the  United  States.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  following  year  he  was  sent  with  an  expedition  into  Virginia,  where 
he  committed  great  devastation.  After  this  he  made  a  still  more 
destructive  incursion  into  Connecticut,  his  native  state.  He  served 
afterwards  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  also  in  the  West  Indies,  where  he  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  French,  from  whom  however  he  made  his 
escape.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  war  he  took  up  his  residence  in 
England.  In  July  1792  a  duel  wtts  fought  near  Kilbum  Wells, 
between  (General  Amold  and  the  late  Earl  of  Lauderdale^  in  conse- 
quence of  certain  expressions  which  the  latter  had  used  at  a  pubhc 
meeting,  and  would  not  retract.  Arnold  was  attended  by  Lord 
Hawke,  and  Lord  Lauderdale  by  Mr.  Fox.  His  lordship  declined  to 
return  his  adversary's  fire,  but  said,  that  if  he '  was  not  satisfied  he 
might  fire  on  till  he  was.  On  tMs  the  parties  separated.  Arnold 
died  in  London,  June  14, 1801. 

ARNOLD,  JOHN,  one  of  the  greatest  improvers  of  the  marine 
chronometer,  was  bom  at  Bodmin  in  Cornwall,  in  the  year  1744.  He 
was  apprenticed  to  his  father,  who  was  a  watchmaker  in  Bodmin :  but, 
having  quaiTelled  with  him,  he  went  to  Holland,  where,  being  found 
in  very  destitute  circumstances  by  a  person  who  took  pity  on  him, 
and  interested  himself  in  his  behalf,  he  obtained  employment  for 
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seTenl  ymn  at  the  Hagae.  Arnold  returned  to  England,  and  obtained 
a  scanty  living  as  an  itinerant  meohanio,  bj  repairing  watches,  olocks, 
fs^uoa,  &a  Being  at  St  Albans,  he  was  recommended  to  a  gentleman 
from  London  to  pat  his  repeater  in  repair.  This  gentleman,  seeing  his 
superior  talent^  induced  him  to  remove  to  London,  where  he  established 
him  in  buainess  in  DeTereux-oourt^  near  the  Temple,  and  introduced 
him  to  the  notice^  of  Geoige  IIL,  who  presented  him  with  a  sum  of 
1001.  to  enable  him  to  commence  experiments  for  the  improvement 
of  chnmometers.  He  was  subsequently  aaaiated  by  several  sums 
from  the  Board  of  Longitude  for  the  same  purpose ;  and  he  made 
many  chronometers  for  the  East  India  Company,  who  then  used  in 
their  ships  a  far  greater  number  than  were  required  for  government 
vessek. 

The  improvements  introduced  by  Arnold  are  too  numerous  and  of 
too  technical  a  character  to  be  fully  described  here ;  but  those  which 
attracted  most  notice  were  the  detached  escapement,  which  aUows 
the  vibrations  of  the  balance,  which  is  the  real  measurer  of  time,  to 
be  more  free  and  equal  than  an  ordinary  timepiece^  by  completely 
detaching  it,  during  the  greater  part  of  each  vibration,  from  the  train 
of  wheels ;  and  the  expansion-balance,  which,  beinff  formed  of  two 
metals  of  unequal  expansibility,  varies  in  form  in  sudb  a  manner  with 
changes  of  temperature  as  to  vibrate  in  nearly  equal  periods  of  time 
at  any  degree  of  heat  or  cold  to  which  a  chronometer  can  be  exposed. 
Subsequent  discoveries  have  proved  that  Uie  principle  of  the  expan- 
sion-balance^ as  used  by  Arnold,  is  radically  defective  when  the 
instrument  is  liable  to  eonsiderable  changes  of  temperature ;  yet  it 
was  a  great  improvement  upon  the  principle  introduced  by  Harrison, 
which  consisted  in  applying  a  compensation  for  changes  of  tempera- 
ture to  the  balance-spring,  on  the  same  plan  as  the  regulator  of  a 
common  watch,  excepting  that  the  compensation  apparatus  was  self- 
acting,  instead  of  having  to  be  altered  by  hand.  Since  the  time  of 
Arnold  the  compensation-balance  has  been  used  almost*  universally, 
and  with  scarcely  any  alteration  from  the  form  in  which  he  left  it 
The  French  chronometer-maker  lie  Boy,  appears  to  have  invented 
previously,  but  unknown  to  Arnold,  both  the  escapement-balance^  and 
an  inferior  form  of  the  compensation-balance.  Two  experimental 
watches  made  by  Arnold,  and  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Royal 
Sodety,  appear  to  contiun  his  first  attempts  at  the  detached  escape- 
ment 

Another  very  important  improvement,  introduced  by  Arnold,  and 
adopted  by  all  his  successors,  was  what  is  commonly  cidled  the  oylin- 
drioal  balance^pring^  which  is  more  perfect  in  its  action  than  the 
ordinary  spiral  balance-spring.  He  appears  also  to  have  been  the 
first  to  make  balance-springs  of  sold,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  corro- 
sion; and  he  applied  silver  and  platinum  to  the  formation  of  balances, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  evils  which  had  been  discovered  to  arise,  during 
a  thunder-storm,  firom  the  magnetism  of  steeL  Li  addition  to  his 
mechanical  improvements,  Arnold  may  be  considered  the  first  manu- 
fiu^turer  of  chronometers  in  England,  or  the  first  who,  by  systematising 
the  businees  of  chronometer-making,  reduced  the  price  of  those 
important  machines  to  such  an  amount  as  to  render  them  generally 
available. 

In  1780  Arnold  published,  by  permission  of  the  Board  of  Longitude, 
'An  Account  kept  during  Thirteen  Months  in  the  Royal  Observatoiy 
at  Greenwich,  of  the  going  of  a  Pocket  Chronometer '  made  by  him, 
with  his  newly-invented  bidanoe-spring,  and  his  expansion-balance^  in 
which  he  observes  that  the  greatest  difference  from  mean  time  shown 
by  his  chronometer  in  any  one  day  had  never  amounted  to  four  seconds 
of  timcj,  or  one  mile  of  longitude,  which,  he  observed,  enabled  it  to 
determine  the  longitude  to  as  great  precision  as  the  latitude  was 
generaUy  determined;  and  during  the  thirteen  months  there  were  but 
three  days  on  which  the  difference  amounted  to  three  seconds  a  day. 
The  whole  accumulated  error  of  the  thirteen  months  was  not  greater 
than  the  difference  to  which  two  observations  of  the  moon  on  the 
same  day  were  liable.  He  had  then,  he  states,  applied  himself  for 
nearly  thirteen  years  to  the  improvement  of  the  chronometer,  and  he 
continued  to  do  so  until  his  death,  on  the  25th  of  August^  1799. 
lliough  a  highly  ingenious  man,  he  was  not  a  veiy  expert  or  delicate 
workman,  and  Uie  models  made  by  his  own  hand  are  comparatively 
clumsy ;  but  Eamshaw,  who  was  one  of  his  asajstanta,  and  who  sub- 
sequently obtained  notice  as  a  labourer  in  the  same  department  of 
ingenuity,  was  well  able  to  make  up  for  this  deficiency  of  mechanical 
dexterity. 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  Arnold,  Eamshaw  laid  oUims  before  the 
Board  of  Longitude,  which  Arnold's  son,  the  lat»  John  Roger  Arnold, 
who  died  on  we  26th  of  February,  1848,  thought  fit  to  contest^  in  the 
name  of  his  fiither.  The  decision  of  the  board  in  1805  gave  an  equal 
reward  (30002.)  to  both.  In  the  following  year  the  board  published, 
in  a  thin  4to  volume,  illustrated  with  plates,  '  Explanations  of  Time- 
Keepers  constmoted  by  Mr.  Thomas  Earnshaw  and  the  late  John 
Arnold.' 

(Abridged  from  the  SiograpMcal  JHcticnary  of  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Utrful  Knowledge,) 

ARNOLD,  SAMUEL,  Doctor  m  Music,  was  bom  in  1740,  and 
patronised  from  lus  birth  by  the  princess  Amelia,  daughter  of 
George  IL,  who  placed  him  among  the  choristers  of  the  royal  chapel, 
under  Mr.  Bernard  Gates :  he  afterwards  completed  his  musical  studies 
under  Dr.  Nares.   Hi«  first  production  was  an  air, '  If  'tis  {oy  to  Wound 
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a  Lover,'  which  immediately  spread  itself  far  and  wide,  and  made  the 
author  popular.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  beoune  composer  to 
Covent  Garden  theatre,  and  in  1766  ako  undertook  to  fill  the  same 
office  at  the  Haymarket,  then  the  property  of  the  senior  Colman.  In 
the  discharge  of  these  duties  he  produced  about  forfy  musical  pieces, 
the  most  popular  of  which  were— <  The  Maid  of  the  MiU ;'  '  The  Son- 
in-Law;'  *The  Castie  of  Andalusia,'  in  which  are  'Flow,  thou  regal 
purple  stream,*  and  '  The  Hardy  SaUor ;'  *  Inkle  and  Yarioo,'  &a  Of 
music  of  the  graver  oast^  he  composed  Dr.  Browne's  sacred  ode,  *  The 
Cure  of  Saul,'  which  was  allowed  to  be  the  best  work  of  the  kind  since 
the  time  of  HandeL  This  was  followed  by  the  oratorios  of '  Abime- 
lech,'  *  The  Resurrection,'  and '  The  Prodigal  Son,'  which  were  per- 
formed at  the  Covent  Garden  and  Haymarket  theatres  for  several  years 
during  Lentb  The  latter  was  chosen  for  performance  at  the  installation 
of  Lord  North  as  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  when  the 
composer  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Music.  In  1769 
he  purchased  Marylebone  (hardens,  then  a  place  of  veiy  fashionable 
resort,  for  which  he  wrote  many  songs,  fta ;  but  he  had  to  abandon 
this  speculation  with  the  loss  of  10,000^  In  1788  he  was  appointed 
organist  and  composer  to.the  king.  In  1789  he  succeeded  Dr.  Cooke 
as  conductor  of  me  Academy  of  Ancient  Music,  and  in  1798  became 
organist  of  Westminster  Abbey.  In  1786  Dr.  Arnold  commenced 
publialung  an  edition  in  score  of  Handel's  works,  encouraged  by 
George  111.,  who  liberally  supported  him  in  his  arduous  undertaking, 
which  proceeded  to  the  extent  of  about  forty  volumes.  He  also 
printed,  in  four  large  volumes,  a  collection  of  sacred  music^  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  Dr.  Boyce's  admirable  work,  to  which  it  has  proved  a  most 
valuable  addition.  During  many  years  he  carried  on  the  oratorios  at 
Drury-lane  theatre,  and  while  these  were  in  his  hands  he  produced 
'The  Redemption,'  a  compilation  from  Handel's  works;  and  'The 
Triumph  of  Truth,'  selected  from  various  composers.  Dr.  Arnold 
died  in  1802,  and  was  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey,  with  more  than 
usual  marks  of  respect  A  simple  tablet,  near  Purcell's  monument^ 
marks  the  place  where  lie  his  remains. 

ARNOLD,  THOMAS,  D.D.  The  events  in  the  life  of  this  able  man 
and  distinguished  schoolmaster  are  comparatively  few.  Thomas  Arnold 
was  bom  at  Cowes,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  June  18, 1795.  *  His  father, 
William  Arnold,  was  collector  of  the  customs  in  that  place,  where  the 
fainily,  originally  from  Lowestoft  in  Suffolk,  had  redded  for  two  gene- 
rations. His  education  when  a  child  was  under  the  direction  of  his 
aunt  At  the  age  of  eight  he  was  sent  to  Warminster,  and  four  years 
afterwards  to  Winchester  College.  Aa  a  boy  he  was  remarkably  shy 
and  indolent^  a  character  which  presented  a  strong  contrast  to  the 
frankness  and  activity  of  his  subsequent  life.  At  school  his  favourite 
pursuits  were  history  and  poetry.  Having  written  a  play,  and  a  long 
poem  after  the  manner  of  Soott»  he  was  called  Poet  Arnold,  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  another  boy  of  the  same  nama  In  1811,  in  Ms 
sixteenth  year,  he  was  removed  to  Oxford,  having  obtained  a  scholar- 
ship in  Corpus  Christi  College.  Here,  stimulated  by  the  love  of  the 
real,  which  was  one  of  the  prominent  features  of  his  character,  he 
devoted  his  attention  chiefly  to  the  philosophers  and  historians  of 
antiquity,  among  whom  his  favourite  authors  were  Aristotie  and 
Thucydides.  He  is  represented  by  those  who  knew  him  to  have  been 
at  this  time  fond  of  discussion  and  vehement  in  argument;  fearless  in 
luivancing  his^  opinions,  and  stiff  in  maintaining  themj  extremely 
liberal  in  his  views,  whidi  he  held  with  a  firm  convution  of  their  truth, 
but  which  often  startied  the  Church  and  State  Tories  by  whom  he  was 
surrounded.  With  this  intellectual  boldness  and  independence  he 
combined  no  arrogance  or  conceit^  but  a  disposition  so  geuerous  and 
affectionate,  that  those  who  differed  most  widely  from  him  in  opinion 
never  failed  to  respect  and  love  him,  many  of  whom  continued  his 
friends  to  the  latest  period  of  his  life.  In  1814  he  took  a  firstHdass 
degree,  and  the  year  after  was  elected  Fellow  of  Oriel  College.  In  1815 
and  1817  he  was  chancellor's  priEcman  for  the  Latin  and  English  essays. 
Having  overcome  certain  scruples  respecting  some  points  in  the  Thirty- 
mne  Articles,  with  which  he  appears  to  have  been  hantssed  about  the 
time  he  graduated,  he  was  ordained  deacon  in  1818,  and  priest  in  1828, 
when  he  undertook  the  chaplaincy  of  Rugl^  school  In  1820  he  mar- 
ried Mary,  youngest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  J.  Penrose,  rector  of  Fled- 
borough,  Notts,  having  in  the  previous  year  settied  at  Laleham,  near 
Stainea^  where  he  employed  himself  in  the  preparation  of  seven  or 
eight  young  men  for  the  universities.  Here  a  great  and  decisive 
change  came  over  his  character.  The  indolence  and  restieasness  by 
which  his  early  years  had  been  marked  entirelv  disappeared,  and  he 
acquired  those  settied,  serious,  earnest  views  of  the  nature  and  purpose 
of  life,  which  actuated  him  ever  after.  It  was  this  ''  intense  earnest- 
ness "  which  gave  him  so  much  power  over  his  pupils,  and  which 
roused  every  one  who  came  within  the  sphere  of  his  influenoe  to  the 
consciousness  that  they  had  powers  to  cultivate,  duties  to  discharge, 
and  a  nussion  to  acoomplish.  The  time  which  was  not  oocupied  with 
his  pupils  was  devoted  to  collecting  materials  for  his  edition  of 
'  Thucydides^'  writing  articles  on  Roman  history  for  the  '  Encyclo- 
pedia MetropoUtana,'  and  preparing  the  way  for  his '  History  of  Rome,' 
which  he  did  not  live  to  finish. 

In  August  1828  he  entered  upon  his  duties  as  head  master  of  Rugby 
School,  to  which  he  had  recently  been  elected.  Here  his  great  talents 
for  iastruotion  and  the  management  of  young  men  acquired  a  suitable 
sphere  for  their  activity.    The  result  was  soon  apparent,  not  only  in 
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the  eminence  which  Rugby  rapidly  obtained,  but  in  the  beneficial 
ihange  which,  by  its  example,  was  impressed  upon  other  institutionB 
sf  a  similar  nature.  Dr.  Arnold  rettdned  the  old  classical  basis  of 
tuition,  but  gave  it  breadth  b^  connecting  it  with  other  departments 
of  learning ;  inspired  it  with  Ufe  and  vigour  by  the  practical  views  to 
which  he  directed  it ;  and  imparted  to  it  elevation  and  dignity  by 
what  had  heretofore  been  wanting  in  public  schools — ^the  introduction 
of  a  high  moral  and  Christian  element :  so  that  Rugby  became  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word  the  seat  of  an  enlightened  and  Christian  educa- 
tiozL  He  treated  his  pupils  with  the  affection  of  a  friend  and  the 
courtesy  due  to  gentlemen,  as  well  as  with  the  authority  of  a  master. 
As  he  could  not  come  into  frequent  personal  contact  with  every  one 
among  them,  he  governed  the  school,  and  made  his  influence  felt 
through  the  whole  of  it,  by  means  of  the  sixth  form,  or  highest  class 
of  boys.  To  add  to  their  authority,  and  for  the  sake  of  maintaining 
order  and  government  among  the  boys  themselves,  he  kept  up  the 
system  of  &gging ;  but  he  stripped  it  of  its  repulsive  features  and 
invested  it  with  a  moral  force,  by  making  it  the  ground  of  a  solemn 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  those  who  exercised  the  power.  His 
views  on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  the  '  Journal  of  Education,' 
1834-5,  to  which  there  in  a  Reply  by  Professor  Long^  the  editor  it 
that  work. 

In  this  occupation  he  spent  the  last  fourteen  years  of  his  life :  and 
during  that  period,  though  so  diligently  engaged  in  his  own  proper 
duties,  took  the  deepest  interest  in  all  the  pubUc  events  and  political 
questions  of  the  tima  He  was  one  of  the  most  decided  opponents  of 
the  Oxford  new  school  of  theology.  His  idea  of  a  Christian  church 
was  first  given  in  Ms  pamphlet  on  '  Church  Reform,'  which  he  was 
induced  to  publish  in  1883,  in  consequence  of  the  apprehensions  he 
entertained  of  the  danger  which  then  threatened  the  establiahmentb 
His  theory  is  much  the  same  as  Hooker's,  that  the  church  and  state 
are  identical — that  a  church  is  a  Christian  state.  His  views  on  this 
subject  are  again  stated  in  his  '  Fragment  on  the  Church/  subse- 
quently published ;  in  which  the  Traotarian  opinions  on  the  Christian 
priesthood  are  attacked  with  a  vehemence  arising,  no  doubt^  from  his 
own  strong  convictions. 

In  1836  the  office  of  a  Fellowship  in  the  Senate  of  the  new  London 
University  was  offered  to  Dr.  Arnold  by  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  office  was  accepted.  Dr.  Arnold  at 
first  consented  to  join  tiie  University  "  without  insisting  on  a  Soip- 
tural  examination,  on  the  alleged  ground  of  fact,  that  such  an  examinar 
tion  was  not  practicable  on  account  of  the  objections  of  different  dasses 
of  Christians,  and  on  the  hope^  which  he  distinctly  expressed,  that  the 
Christian  chaxacter  of  the  University  might  be  secured  without  it" 
But  he  subsequently  became  convinced  that  "  the  Scriptural  exam- 
ination was  both  practicable  and  all  but  indispensable,  and  he  gave 
notice  of  his  intention  of  recommending  the  introduction  of  the 
Scriptures  as  a  part  of  the  classical  examination  for  every  degiee." 
In  December  1887  he  succeeded  in  carrying  a  resolution  "  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  shall 
pass  an  examination  either  in  one  of  the  Four  Qospels  or  the  Acts  of 
the  Apoeties  in  the  Original  Qreek,  and  also  in  Scripture  History."  In 
consequence  of  the  remonstrances  from  various  bodies  of  Dissenters 
and  from  the  Coundl  of  University  College,  London,  and  partly  in 
consequence  of  the  strong  representation  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
(Lor4  John  Russell),  through  whom  an  appeal  had  been  made  by  the 
remonstrants  to  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  a  laiger  meeting  of  the 
Senate  of  the  University  of  London  was  held  in  Februaxy  1888,  in 
which  the  former  motion  was  overruled,  and  in  its  place  it  was  resolved, 
"  tha  texamination  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  in 
the  Greek  text  of  the  New,  and  on  Scripture  History,  shall  be  instituted 
in  this  University ;  and  that  all  candidates  for  degrees  in  arts  may,  if 
they  think  proper,  undergo  such  examination."  The  Senate  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  institute  a  voluntary  examination,  witii  prizes, 
in  the  texts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  and  in  Scripture  Histoxy. 
Dr.  Arnold  finally  withdrew  from  the  Senate  of  the  London  Univer- 
sity in  November  1838,  being  led,  *'  after  the  fullest  consideration  and 
inquiry,  to  the  conclusion  that  the  voluntaiy  examination  would  not 
be  satid5R«tory  "  (Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Burlington,  Stanley's  'Life  of 
Arnold,'  ii  p.  126),  or,  as  he  expresses  himself  in  another  passage  of 


given  at  length  in  Stanley*! 
(ii.  p.  10,  &&),  and  Dr.  Arnold's  views  and  opinions  appear  from 
various  letters  in  the  same  volume  (pp.  13,  83,  91,  9i,  107, 126). 

Dr.  Arnold's  mind  was  early  directed  to  tiie  sodal  condition  of  the 
working  dasses  of  this  country;  and  many  efforts  wero  made,  and  a 
variety  of  plans  devised  by  him,  not  only  for  improving  it,  but  for 
directing  the  attention  of  the  public  to  a  subject  of  so  much  import- 
ance. For  this  purpose  he  gave  lectures  at  the  Rugby  Mechanics' 
Institute,  started  a  newspaper  in  1881  expressly  for  the  use  of  the 
lower  orders,  and  in  the  same  year,  and  also  in  1832,  wrote  letters  in 
the  'Sheffield  Courant'  and  subsequently  in  the  'Herts  Reformer.' 
He  was  one  of  the  first  to  perceive  the  necessity  of  introducing  a  moral 
element  into  the  measures  intended  for  the  sodal  benefit  of  the  masses ; 
without  which  the  extension  of  the  franchise  would  be  useless,  if  not 
pernicious. 

The  Whigs,  to  which  party  he  was  more  ne^irly  OBsimilated  in  opinion 


than  to  any  other,  c^ered  him  some  preferment^  which  he  did  not 
accept  The  year  before  his  death,  however,  he  was  appointed  by 
Lord  Melbourne  to  the  Regius-Professorship  of  Modem  History  at 
Oxford — an  appointment  which  gave  him  the  most  lively  satisfaction. 
But  he  lived  to  deliver  only  his  introductory  course  of  lectures.  When 
at  the  Tery  summit  of  his  reputation  as  a  teacher,  and  at  the  time 
when  the  odium  in  which,  for  the  liberality  of  his  religious  and  politi- 
cal opinions,  his  name  had  been  held  by  men  of  his  own  profession 
was  fast  disappearing,  and  the  grandeur  of  his  character  was  every  day 
becoming  more  manifest  and  more  distinctiy  understood,  he  was  seized 
with  a  fatal  disease^  which  carried  him  off  in  a  few  hours.  He  died 
on  the  12th  of  June,  1842,  of  spasm  at  the  heart,  and  waa  buried  in 
the  chapel  at  Rugby.  He  left  a  widow,  with  five  sons  and  four  daugh- 
ters. Scholarships  to  his  honour,  bearing  his  name,  have  been  founded 
by  subscription. 

His  correspondence  is  the  best  record  of  his  life,  and  affords  the « 
most  vivid  representation  of  his  character.  It  presents  us  with  the 
progressive  development  of  his  mind  and  views,  till  the  one  reaches 
the  vigour  and  tiie  other  the  comprehensiveness  for  which  at  length 
they  became  distinguiidied.  He  combined  the  intellectual  and  the 
moral  in  a  degree  and  with  a  harmony  rarely  found.  The  most 
strongly-marked  feature  of  his  intellect  was  the  strength  and  deamess 
of  his  conceptions.  It  seemed  like  the  possession  of  an  inward  lights 
so  intense  that  it  penetrated  on  the  instant  every  subject  laid  before 
him,  and  enabled  him  to  grasp  it  with  the  vividness  of  sense  and  the 
force  of  reality.  Hence  what  was  said  of  his  religious  impressions 
may  be  used  to  characterise  his  intellectual  operations : — "  He  knew 
what  others  only  believed ;  he  saw  what  others  only  talked  about" 
Hence  also  perhaps  arose  in  a  great  measure  the  vehemence  with 
which  he  opposed  views  and  notions  contraiy  to  his  own.  Of  his 
moral  nature,  honesty  and  fearlessness,  earnestness,  and  love  of  truth 
and  justice,  were  the  prominent  qualities.  And  though  these  were 
calculated  to  give  an  aspect  of  sternness  to  the  outline  of  his  character, 
yet  they  were  tempered  with  an  expansive  benevolence,  and  combined 
with  a  tenderness  of  disposition,  which  rendered  him  an  object  of  the 
most  devoted  attachment  to  all  about  him.  It  was  sud  by  one  who 
knew  him  well,  that  "  he  loved  his  family  as  if  he  had  no  friends,  his 
friends  as  if  he  had  no  family,  and  his  country  as  if  he  had  neither 
family  nor  friends." 

His  great  work,  and  the  one  by  which  he  will  be  remembered,  are 
his  three  Tolumes  of  Roman  History,  comprehending  the  period 
between  the  origin  of  the  state  and  the  end  of  the  Second  Punic  War ; 
with  another  volume  comprising  his  contributions  to  the  '  Encydo- 
pjBdia  Metropolitana,'  and  carrying  on  the  history  to  the  time  of 
IVajan.  In  the  Notes  and  Dissertations  to  his  edition  of  Thuoydidee, 
he  has  given  a  sodal  and  political  as  well  as  a  critical  interest  to  his 
author.  History  and  divinity — ^man  and  man's  relation  to  God — ^were 
his  favourite  studies.  In  both  he  preferred  the  practical  to  the  theo- 
retical. His  five  volumes  of  sermons  demonstrate  with  what  earnest- 
ness and  devotion  he  laboured  to  bring  religion  into  the  daily  concerns 
of  men,  and  to  invest  every  act  of  life  with  a  Christian  character. 

His  remaining  productions  are— a  volume  of  '  Lectures  on  Mod<*m 
History,'  delivered  at  (bford,  and  'Miscellaneous  'W'orks,'  which 
indude  many  artides  written  for  Reviews,  ftc.,  and  Essays. 

(Stanley,  Life  and  Oorretpondenee  of  Dr.  Arnold,) 

*ARNOTT,  DR.  NEIL,  was  bom  in  1788.  His  father  was  of  the 
Amotts  c^  Upper  Dysart,  near  Montrose,  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland, 
of  whom  several  had  rank  in  the  public  service.  His  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  Madean  in  Invemees-shire.  His  early  years  were  passed 
partiy  at  Dysart,  and  partly  at  the  house  of  Blairs,  on  the  Dee-sidiB,  a 
few  miles  fh>m  Aberdeen. 

In  1797  he  went  to  the  Grammar  School  at  Aberdeen,  where  Lord 
Byron  happened  to  be  then  also  a  sdiolar.  In  1801,  having  at  the 
annual  examination  obtained  the  first  priM  in  his  dass,  he  left  the 
school  for  the  University.  In  the  comiratition  for  bursaries  or  scholar- 
ships there,  he  was  also  a  successful  candidate.  He  then  chose  as  his 
busineas  for  life,  the  medical  profession,  and  his  oourse  of  study  was 
shaped  accordingly.  Natural  philosophy,  as  an  important  sdentifie 
foundation,  was  a  favourite  study.  In  1806,  having  taken  his  degree 
of  M. A,  he  went  to  London  to  complete  his  professional  education. 
He  then  became  the  pupil  of  Sir  Everard  Home,  Surgeon  of  St  Qeorge'a 
HospitaL  Through  the  influence  of  his  preceptor  he  obtained  at  an 
unusua%  early  age  the  appointment  of  surgeon  in  the  naval  service 
of  the  East  mm  Company.  This  position  afforded  him  not  only 
opportunities  of  witnessing  the  influence  of  dimates  on  health  and 
disease,  but  also,  during  his  residence  in  the  many  places  visited,  of 
testing  and  amplifying  the  general  sdentifio  conceptions  formed  at  the 
University.  Many  of  the  striking  facts  and  inddenta  in  geology, 
astronomy,  natural  history,  navigation,  ftc.,  presented  to  him  during 
these  voyages  were  used  by  him  afterwards  as  illustrations  in  his  work 
entitied '  The  Elements  of  Physics.' 

In  1811  he  settied  in  medical  practice  in  London.  The  knowledge 
which  he  had  acquired  of  modem  European  languages  served  to  widen 
his  connection  amongst  strangers  in  London.  In  1813  he  gave  at  the 
then  fiourishing  Phuomathic  Institution,  near  Tavistock-square,  an 
dementary  course  of  lectures  on  chemistry  and  natural  philoBophy. 
In  1815  he  was  appointed  physician  to  the  French  embassy  in  London, 
and  subsequentiy  also  to  the  Spanish  embassy.     In  1823-24  viewd 
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irere  promulgated  by  Sir  David  Baixyy  and  othen,  on  the  circulation 
of  the  bloody  irreconcilable  with  the  lawa  of  hydraulics.  Dr.  Amott^s 
npinion  was  requested  by  Dr.  AnuBtrong,  then  Lecturer  of  Medicine 
at  the  Borough  hoepitaliy  and  by  others  of  his  professional  brethren, 
lie  was  induced  by  these  circumstances  to  deliyer  a  course  of  lectures 
on  Natural  Philosophy  in  its  application  to  medidna  In  the  year 
following  he  was  requested  to  repeat  these  lectures;  but  not  having 
the  time  to  spare^  he  published  in  1827  the  substance  of  his  course 
with  additions  under  the  title  of  '  Blements  of  Physics,  or  Natural 
Philosophy,  General  and  Medical,  explained  in  plain,  or  non-technical 
Language.'  Of  this  work  five  editions,  amounting  to  10,000  copies 
were  oalied  for  within  six  years,  and  the  work  was  translated  into  all 
the  European  languages  except  Italian.  The  author  published  origin- 
ally only  the  first  half-volume;  and  he  had  become  so  occupied 
profeosionally  that  the  chapters  on  Light  and  Heat  were  ready  only 
with  the  third  edition,  and  the  two  remaining  chapters  on  Eleotrici^ 
and  Astronomy  had  to  wait  until  still  further  leisure.  Although  the 
profit  was  tempting^  and  the  copies  of  the  extant  editions  when  met 
with  were  selling  for  more  than  the  original  price^  the  author  did  not 
chooee  to  repubUsh  the  work  until  he  pould  complete  it»  and  add  the 
account  of  various  new  appHwices  to  physical  means  for  attaining 
professional  objects  which  had  occurred  to  him  during  his  studies  and 
piactiioe— such  as^  for  instance,  the  water-bed,  or  floating  mattress^ 
which  in  cases  of  patients  confined  to  bed  has  been  used  with  such 
happy  results. 

In  1838,  however,  seeing  that  a  large  part  of  the  art  of  guarding  the 
public  heiJth,  or  prevent^  disease,  depended  on  the  rii|ht  manage- 
ment of  the  great  physical  influences,  among  which  temperature  and 
purity  of  air  are  the  <£ief  ,  he  attempted  to  awaken  public  attention  to 
these,  and  the  prevalent  misoonceptions  regarding  them,  in  a  short 
*  Essay  on  Warming  and  Ventilaiing,'  in  wfaioh  new  means  of  avoiding 
some  common  evils  were  described^  Considerable  progress  has  since 
been  made  in  this  land  of  knowledge ;  but  the  history  of  late  attempts 
to  warm  and  ventilate  the  Houses  of  Plarliamen^  shows  how  little 
opinions  are  yet  settled  on  the  subject 

For  the  inventions  and  novel  applications  of  Dr.  Amott  above 
referred  to,  and  further  modifications  of  these— of  which  the  smokeless 
fire  is  one — ^the  Council  of  the  Boyal  Society  awarded  to  him  in  1854 
their  Rumford  Medal;  and  for  these  and  other  novelties  bearing  on 
the  treatment  of  disease^  and  the  preservation  of  the  public  hnilth, 
for  medidne^  mxe^ery,  and  hygiene,  the  Jurors  of  the  Class  of  the 
UniTcrsal  Exposition  of  Paris  in  1855,  awarded  to  him  the  great  Qold 
Medal,  which  was  accompanied  by  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour 
given  by  the  Empwor. 

In  1885  Dr.  Amott  was  placed  by  the  Government  among  the 
members  of  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  London  then  created.  In 
1837  he  was  named  one  of  the  Phyucians  Extraordinary  to  the 
Queen.  In  1888  he  was  ejected  a  Fellow  of  the  Boyal  Society,  and 
has  twice  been  member  of  the  Council.  In  1854  he  was  requested  by 
the  President  of  the  Qeneral  Board  of  Health  to  be  one  of  Ms  Medictd 
Council.  He  had  now  retired  from  the  more  active  business  of  his 
profession  to  complete  his  literary  and  scientific  undertakings,  and 
more  particulariy  the  sixth  edition  of  his  'Elements  ol  Physics,' 
which,  as  a  completed  work,  was  published  in  1865. 

One  of  the  most  renuurkable  characteristics  of  Dr.  Amott  is  the 
disinterestedness  with  which  he  has  thrown  open  his  inventions  for 
the  general  benefit  of  mankind.  In  the  case  of  the  water-bed  it 
oould  soaroely  have  been  otherwiM,  with  one  of  such  practical  benevo- 
knoe.  It  was  invented  by  Dr.  Amott  upon  a  sudden  emergency ;  and 
it  saved  the  life  of  the  patient  who  was  first  placed  upon  it,  as  it  has 
Ntved  many  other  lives.  But  if  the  *  Amott  Stove '  and  the  '  Amott 
Ventilator '  had  been  patented,  the  inventor  would  have  realised  a 
large  fortune  by  their  almost  universal  use.  He  judged  otherwise; 
and  he  has  had  something  )ugher  tlum  a  money-reward.  A  particular 
uotioe  of  Dr.  Amott's  contrivances  for  health  and  domestic  comfort^ 
will  be  given  in  the  division  of  Abtb  asb  Soiehois. 

ABOMATARI,  JOSEPH  OF,  a  learned  physician  and  naturalist, 
was  bom  about  1586  at  Assisi,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Spoleto,  ia 
the  Papal  states.  His  father  was  a  physician,  and  carefully  trained  his 
son  for  the  same  profession.  His  studies  were  begun  at  Perugia,  and 
continued  at  Padua,  where  he  studied  successively  logic,  philosophy, 
and  medicine.  He  obtained  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medidne  iu  his 
eighteenth  year,  and  immediately  afterwards  established  himself  as  a 
physician  at  Venice,  where,  notwithstanding  the  most  tempting  oflers 
and  solicitaiionB  made  to  him  by  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  the  King  of 
Koghmd,  and  Pope  Urban  VIII.,  he  continued  to  practise  until  his 
death,  July  16, 1660. 

During  this  long  period  he  devoted  himself  to  his  profession,  to  the 
study  of  the  mode  of  generation  or  reproduction  of  plants  and 
animals,  and  to  literatures  He  accumulated  an  immense  library, 
extremely  rich  in  manuscripts.  His  beet  known  publication  connected 
with  polite  literature  was,  *  Biposte  alle  ConsideraEion  di  Alessandro 
TasBoni  sopra  le  Bame  del  Petrarea,'  Padua,  1611,  8vo.  To  which 
Tassoni  having  replied  under  the  assumed  name  of  Crescenzio  Pepe^ 
Aromatari  answered  under  a  fictitious  name,  in  the  following  work : 
'  Dialogbi  di  Falcidio  Melompodio  in  riposta  agli  Avvertimenti  dati 
sotto  nome  di  Cresoenxio  Pepe  a  Qiuaeppe  degU  Aromatari/  Venice, 
1613,  8vo.    He  also  under  the  pseudonym  of  Subaaiano  edited  a  col- 


lection of  the  works  of  several  authors,  in  8  voU.,  4to,  Venice,  1648, 
entitled,  'Baocolta  degli  Autori  del  ben  parlari'  His  contributions 
to  medicine  and  natund  history  consist  in  *  Disputatio  da  Babie  Con- 
tagiosa, cui  pr»posita  est  Epistola  djB  Generatione  Plaatarum  ex 
Semiilbus,'  Venice,  1625;  and  Frankfurt,  1626,  4to.  The  *  Epistle' 
has  b^on  repeatedly  reprinted;  it  appears  in  the  'Philosophical 
Transactions,'  vol.  xviiL  p.  150,  London,  1694.  This  '  EpisUe,' addressed 
to  Dr.  Bartholomew  Nant,  does  not  occupy  more  than  three  pages, 
and  gives  only  the  outline,  or  heads  of  chapters,  of  a  large  work  wMch 
he  intended  to  write  on  generation,  but  which  Mb  numerous  profes- 
sional engagements  and  delicate  health  prevented  his  accomplishing. 
But  it  is  remarkable  inasmuch  as  the  views,  however  imperfectly 
developed,  are  far  more  in  accordance  with  those  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished vegetable  anatomists  and  physiologists  in  the  present  day, 
tlum  many  of  those  generally  entertuneid  for  a  long  period  subsequent 
to  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  He  taught  that  the  so-called  seeds  of 
plants  were  not»  as  a  whole,  the  new  plant,  but  the  ova  of  plants, 
and  that  a  very  small  portion  of  a  seed  (the  embryo)  possessed  the 
principle  of  life,  the  rest^  which  he  called  the  milk  of  the  seed,  being 
intended  for  the  nourishment  of  this  part  The  development  of  this 
embryo,  he  says^  takes  place  in  a  twofold  direction,  a  portion  of  it 
ascending,  and  constituilng  the  plumule,  the  other  descending,  and 
constituting  the  radide.  His  principles  respecting  the  generation  of 
animals  were  adopted,  and  promulgated  by  Harv^  iu  his  treatise 
*De  Qeneratione.'  His  views  respecting  seeds  appear  to  have  been 
overlooked,  except  by  a  very  few. 

ABPAD,  the  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Hungary,  succeeded  his 
father  Alom,  a  chief  of  the  Magyars ;  according  to  some  writers  in 
A.D.  889,  according  to  others  in  892.  It  was  about  the  former  year, 
according  to  Mailath,  that  the  Magyars,  a  wandering  warrior  tribe, 
crossing  the  Carpathian  Mountains  firom  Qalicia,  first  entered  the 
country,  which  they  subsequently  conquered,  and  which  their  descend* 
ants  have  since  retained.  ?rhe  country  they  entered  was  then  subject 
to  many  princes,  mostly  of  Slavonic  origin.  iLrpad  sent  an  embas^ 
to  one  of  them,  named  Zalan,  offered  him  twelve  white  horses  as  a 
present,  and  demanded  in  return  all  the  land  from  his  camp  to  the 
river  Sajd,  which  Zalan,  unprepared  for  resistance,  durst  not  refuse. 
Qelo,  prince  of  Transylvania,  who  returned  defiance,  was  defeated  and 
slain,  and  Transylvania  became  subject  to  the  Magyars.  The  emperor 
Amulf,  iQstead  of  endeavouring  to  check  the  advance  of  the  invaders, 
invited  their  assistance  against  his  Slavonic  enemy,  Zwentibold,  prince 
of  the  Marahans.  The  Magyars  readily  accepted  the  offer,  and  on  their 
march  totally  defeated  Zalan,  who,  having  collected  an  army,  attacked 
them  at  Alpar,  in  the  hope  of  recovering  his  rash  concession.  They  were 
equally  succesful  against  Zobor,  the  commander  of  Zwentibold*s  army, 
whom,  after  their  victory,  they  hung.  The  whole  country  between 
the  Theiss  and  the  Danube  was  now  in  tiieir  power,  but  their  career 
of'  conquest  was  not  yet  finished ;  Qlado,  another  Slavonic  prince,  was 
vanquished,  and  his  country  taken  possession  of.  Martfth,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  repulsing  them  on  their  first  onset,  fled  on  their  second 
approach,  and  sent  large  presents,  offering  his  daughter  as  the  wife  of 
Zoltan,  Arpad's  infant  son.  By  the  acceptance  of  this  proposal  his 
dominions  fell  as  efi^tually  under  the  Magyar  power  as  if  they  had 
been  taken  by  the  strong  hand.  Arpad  fixed  his  residence  in  an 
island  of  the  Danube^  called  Tsepel,  firom  which  he  thenceforward 
governed  all  Hungary.  Some  of  his  chieftains  afterwards  pressed 
onward  into  Italy  and  besieged  Venice,  but  were  repulsed;  others 
broke  into  Bavaria,  where  thejr  plundered  without  check,  but  were 
afterwards  defeated  by  the  marsrave  Luitpold.  Arpad  died  in  the 
year  907,  leaving  for  his  successor  his  son  Zoltan,  then  a  boy  of  thirteen. 
The  line  of  Arpad  continued  to  occupy  the  throne  of  Hungary  till 
the  death  of  King  Andrew  IIL  in  1801. 

(Abridged  from  the  Biographical  Dictivwury  qf  the  Society,  for  the 
Difftttion  of  Ustful  KnottfMge.) 

ARBHIDiEUS,  a  bastard  son  of  PhiUp  IIL  of  Macedonia,  who,  on 
the  death  of  his  half-brother  Alexander  (B.a  823)  was  elected  his 
successor,  under  the  name  of  PhiUp,  by  acdamation  of  the  Mace- 
donian troops  (Died,  xviii.  2)  and  consent  of  Alexander's  generals. 
His  title  was  strengthened  by  marrying  Eurydice,  grand-daughter  of 
Perdiccas,  Philip's  elder  brother.  Being  of  weak  intellect^  he  was  a 
mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  others ;  and  at  length,  falling  into  the 
hands  of  Olympias,  was,  with  his  wife  Eurydice,  put  to  death  (B.a 
817).    [ANTiaoNUB;  Antifatbr;  PebdicxjaSw] 

ARBIA'NUS,  FLA'VIUS,  a  native  of  Nioomedia  in  Bithynia,  was 
bom  towards  the  end  of  .the  first  century  after  Christ ;  he  probably 
assumed  the  name  of  Flavins  Arrianus  when  he  acquired  the  rights  of 
a  Homan  citizen.  He  was  governor  of  Cappadooia  in  the  twentieth 
year  of  Hadrian,  or  A.I).  186.  Arrian  was  a  pupU  of  Epictetua  pro- 
bably during  that  philosopher's  residence  at  Nicopolis.  Epiotetus, 
with  other  professors  of  philosophy,  had  been  banished  from  Bome  in 
the  reign  of  Domitian,  a.d.  89,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever 
returned  there.  Arrian  first  made  himself  known  by  publishing  the 
doctrines  of  Ms  master  Epictetus;  and  to  the  reputation  whidbi  he 
thus  acquired,  assisted  probably  by  the  friendship  a£  the  Emperor 
Hadrian,  who  had  been  on  intimate  terms  with  fiSpictetus,  he  owed 
his  future  promotion.  He  first  obtained  as  a  rewiod  the  Athenian 
citizenship,  subsequently  that  of  Bome  with  the  rank  of  senator. 
According  to  Heliconius,  who  is  cited  by  Suidas  and  Photius,  he 
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attained  the  consulahip,  but  his 'name  does  not  appear  in  the  Fasti 
CoDBulares.  Ip  a.Du  187,  Cappadoda  was  disturbed  by  a  natiye  chief, 
Pharasmenes,  whom  Dion  Cassius  (Iziz.  15,  Reimax^s  ed.)  calls  the 
leader  of  the  Albani ;  but  the  disturbance  was  checked  by  fear  of  the 
Roman  governor. 

Hadrian  died  in  A.D.  188,  and  we  hear  no  more  of  Arrian  in  pubUc 
life.  He  may  have  retired  to  his  native  city,  where  he  held  the  priest- 
hood of  Demeter  and  Penephooe— a  post  of  honour,  and  probably  of 
profit  alsa  It  was  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  that  he  wi'ote  those 
numerous  works,  some  of  which  have  come  down  to  our  time,  and 
have  preserved  his  name  and  reputation.  He  lived  to  an  advanced 
«ge,  but  the  date  of  his  death  is  unknown.  The  following  are  the 
extant  works  of  Arrian : — 1.  The  History  of  Alexander's  Conquests, 
entitled  *  The  Anabasis,  or  Ascent  of  Alexander/  that  is,  into  Asia,  in 
seven  books,  is  a  work  of  great  merit,  and  if  viewed  with  reference  to 
the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  the  want  of  other  trustworthy 
authorities,  one  of  the  most  valuable  histories  that  are  extant  The 
contemporary  historians  of  Alexander  are  lost,  but  Arrian's '  Anabasis* 
supplies  their  place.  It  begins  with  the  death  of  King  Philip,  B.a  886, 
and  contains  the  events  of  Alexander's  life  from  that  date  to  the  deatii 
of  Alexander  at  Babylon,  aa  823.  The  narrative  of  Airian  is  simple 
and  concise,  without  any  affectation  of  rhetorical  ornament;  the 
military  operations  are  clearly  described ;  and  a  tone  of  good  sense 
nnd  moderation  pervades  the  book.  Alexander,  his  hero,  is  a  favourite 
with  him,  and  his  faults  are  gently  touched,  but  they  are  not  concealed. 
Our  present  knowledge  of  Asia,  and  more  particuliurly  of  the  basin  of 
the  Indus,  enables  us  to  test  the  accuracy  of  Arrian  as  a  geographer, 
and  in  this  important  requisite  of  an  historian  he  is  not  deficient. 
Some  critics  are  of  opinion  that  Arrian  was  a  young  man  when  he 
wrote  this  work;  but  this  is  very  improbable,  as  well  from  the 
character  of  the  work  as  the  account  wluoh  he  gives  in  it  of  himself 
and  of  his  previous  employments.  The  first  edition  of  the  (3reek 
text  of  the  <  Anabasis'  was  by  V.  Trinoavelli,  1585,  8vo,  Venice,  The 
most  recent  editions  are  by  J.  £.  Ellendt,  Konigsberg,  1882,  2  yo1& 
8vo ;  and  C.  W.  Eriiger,  Berlin,  1885, 1  voL  8vo,  which  contains  the 
text  and  the  various  readings.  There  are  German,  French,  and  Italian 
versions  of  the  'Anabasis.'  It  was  translated  into  English  by  John 
Rooke,  London,  1729,  2  vols.  8vo.  2.  The  little  work  entitled '  Indica' 
contains  a  sketch  of  India,  of  the  inhabitants,  their  habits,  and  the 
animals  and  products  of  the  country,  found^  on  the  authority  of 
Eratosthenes  and  Megasthenes.  It  also  contains  an  abridgment  or 
Journal  of  the  Voyage  of  Kearchus  (a  20,  &a),  who  was  appointed 
by  Alexander  to  conduct  his  fleet  from  the  Delta  of  the  Indus  to  that 
of  the  Euphrates.  This  work  is  written  in  the  Ionic  dialect.  It  may 
be  considered  a  kind  of  Supplement  to  the  'Anabasis.'  The  'Indica' 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  monuments  of  antiquity ;  as,  with  the 
exception  of  the  brief  notices  in  Herodotus  and  the  strange  stories  in 
Ctesias,  it  contains  the  first  authentic  account  of  the  nations  of  India, 
and  also  the  details  of  the  first  European  navigation  along  that  deso- 
late coast  which  lies  between  the  Indus  and  the  entrance  of  the  Persian 
Qulf.  The  authenticity  of  the  Journal  of  Kearchus  has  been  estab- 
lished by  Vincent^  In  'The  Voyage  of  Nearchua,'  London,  1807.  The 
more  «xact  acquaintance  which  we  have  obtained  in  recent  times  with 
the  coast  along  which  the  fleet  of  Nearchus  sailed,  has  established  the 


Ellendt  and  Eriiger.  8.  'The  Periplus  of  the  Euxine  Sea'  contains  a 
brief  account  of  Arrian's  coasting  voyage  along  the  Black  Sea  from 
Trapezus  (Trebizond)  to  Bioscurias,  then  caUed  Sebastopolis.  The 
rest  of  the  Periplus  to  Bynntium  is  not  founded  on  Arzian's  personal 
knowledge,  but  on  other  authorities,  as  is  apparent  from  the  work. 
It  is  printed  in  Hudson's  'Minor  Qeographers,'  &a,  vol.  i,  with  Dod- 
well's  Dissertation  'De  Aetate  Peripli  Maris  Euxini'  There  is  an 
anonymous '  Periplus  of  the  Euxine  and  Maootis,'  which  is  not  by 
Arrian.  (Dodwell,  'Dissertatio  de  Auctore  Anonymo  Peripli  Euxini 
Maris.')  4.  Of  the  'Alan  History'  the  fragment  entitled  'The  Order 
of  Battle  against  the  Alans'  is  probably  a  fragment.  Photius  mentions 
an  Alan  History  by  Arrian ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  passage  in  Dion 
Cassius,  already  referred  to,  in  which  he  speaks  of  Pharasmanes,  and 
this  fhigment  may  refer  to  the  same  eventsi  But  the  true  reading 
in  the  passage  of  Dion  Cassius  appears  to  be '  Albani,*  and  not '  Alan? 
(Dion  Cassius,  Ixix.  15,  ed  Reimar,  and  the  note) ;  and  perhaps  this 
work  ought  to  be  entitled  'Albanian  History.'  This  fragment  was 
first  edited  by  J.  Scheffer,  Upsal,  1664,  8vo;  and  it  is  contained  in 
Blancard's  edition  of  Arrian's  minor  works,  Amsterdam,  1683,  8va 
5.  The  '  Discourse  on  Tactic'  was  written  in  the  20th  year  of  Hadrian, 
as  the  author  states  in  a  passage  of  the  '  Tactia'  What  remains  is 
apparentiy  only  part  of  a  large  work ;  it  treats  chiefly  of  the  discipline 
of  the  cavalry.  It  was  first  edited  by  J.  Scheffer,  Upsal,  1664,  8vo ; 
and  is  printed  in  Blancard's  collection.  6.  The  'Discourse  on  Hunt- 
ing' was  written  by  Arrian  in  imitation  of  Xenophon's  treatise  on  the 
same  subject,  and  to  supply  its  defects.  The  author  says  that  he 
"  bears  the  same  name  (Xenophon),  and  belongs  to  the  same  city,  and 
from  his  youth  up  has  been  busied  about  the  same  things  (as  the  elder 
Xenophon),  hunting,  generalship,  and  philosophy."  The  Greek  text 
was  first  edited  by  Lucas  Holstenius,  Rome  and  Paris,  1644,  4to,  with 
a  Latin  version.    There  is  an  Eogliiih  version  of  the  treatise,  which 


was  published  at  London,  1881,  with  notes;  and  embellishments  from 
the  antique.  Oellius  (l  2)  says  that  Arrian  digested  the  discourses  of 
Epietetus  ('  Dissertationes  Epicteti'),  and  Photius  speaks  of  eight  books 
of  the  discourses  of  Epietetus  by  Arrian.  There  are  now  extant  four 
books  of  a  work  entitled  the  *  Epietetus  of  Arrian.'  Photius  also 
attributes  to  him  a  work  in  twelve  books  '  On  the  Conversations  of 
Epietetus;'  and  Simplidus  says  that  he  wrote  on  the  life  and  death 
of  Epietetus,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  he  means  to  say  that  this 
was  a  separate  work,  or  a  part  of  one  of  the  two  works  above 
enumerateid.  The  consideration  of  these  works^  and  of  the  '  Manual 
of  Epietetus'  belongs  to  the  '  Lifs  of  Epietetus.'    [Epioistxj&i] 

Axrian  was  a  Toluminow  writer.  Besides  his  extant  works  he 
wrote  a  work  in  seventeen  book%  entitied  'Parthica^'  on  the  wars  of 
the  Romans  under  Trajan  against  the  Parthiaos :  a  history  of  the 
events  which  followed  the  death  of  Alexander,  in  ten  books,  the  loes 
of  which  is  much  to  be  regretted,  as  there  are  few  good  mat<>rials  for 
the  history  of  this  busy  period.  Photius  has  preserved  a  list  of  the 
contents  of  this  work;  the  history  of  Timoleon's  expedition  against 
Dicnysius  of  Syracuse,  and  the  history  of  Dion  of  Syracuse^  and  his 
contest  with  the  second  Dionysius,  are  mentioned  by  Photius ;  a  history 
of  Bithynia,  his  native  country,  in  eight  books,  from  the  mythical 
times  to  the  death  of  the  last  kinff,  Nioomedes,  who  bequeathed  his 
kingdom  to  the  Romans ;  and  the  Lifr  of  TiUoboms^  a  diatingaished 
Asiatic  robber. 

The  '  Periplus  of  the  Erythrsean  Sea'  is  printed  in  the  fimt  volume 
of  Httdson*s  '  Minor  Greek  Qeographers,'  with  the  diasertation  of  Dod- 
well, 'De  Estate  Peripli  Maris  Erythnei  ejusdemque  Auctore.'  It 
contains  an  account  of  the  commerce  which  was  carried  on  from  the 
Red  Sea  and  the  east  coast  of  Africa  to  the  peninsula  of  India,  in  the 
first  or  seoohd  century  of  our  era.  The  '  Periplus  of  the  Erythrsean 
Sea'  was  first  published  hj  Froben  at  Basle,  1688,  with  a  Prelace  by 
the  editor  Qelenius.  Whatever  mi^  be  the  authority  for  calling  it  the 
'Periplus  of  Arrian,'  it  can  hudly  be  bv  Arrian  of  Nicomedia.  The 
author  appears  from  the  work  to  have  been  an  Egyptian  Gtreek,  who 
sailed  from  Egypt^  as  far  at  least  as  the  Bay  of  Cambay.  The  '  Peri- 
plus of  the  Erythraean  Sea'  consists  of  two  parts :  one  part  compre- 
hends the  coast  of  Africa,  from  Myos  Hormos  on  the  Egyptian  coast 
of  the  Red  Sea  to  Rhapta,  and  is  elucidated  in  the  first  part  of  Dr. 
Yincenf  s  valuable  work  on  the  '  Periplus  of  the  Erythrean  Sea,  ccm- 
taining  an  account  of  the  Navigation  of  the  Ancients  from  the  Sea  of 
Suez  to  the  coast  of  Zanguebar,'  London,  1807, 4to.  The  second  part 
also  begins  at  Myos  Hormos  and  follows  the  Arabian  coast  of  the 
Red  Sm  and  tiie  ocean,  and  th^,  passing  to  Guzerat,  follows  the 
Malabar  coast  to  Ceylon.  It  is  elucidated  in  the  second  part  of  Vin- 
cent's work  "  containing  an  account  of  the  Navigation  of  the  Ancients 
from  the  Qulf  of  Elana  in  the  Red  S^  to  the  laland  of  Ceylon." 
Vincent  is  inclined  to  fix  the  date  of  the  composition  about  the  tenth 
year  of  Nero's  reign,  and  to  i^e  the  alleged  discovery  of  the  Mon- 
soons in  the  Indian  Ocean  by  Hippalus,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius. 
This  'Periplus'  is  a  valuable  record  of  the  commerce  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  under  the  early  Roman  emperors. 

In  the  fragment  on  the  Alan  War,  Arrian  calls  himself  Xenophon. 
Xenophon,  the  son  of  Qryllus^  was  the  model  that  he  proposed  to 
himself,  and  the  parallel  between  the  elder  and  the  younger  Xenophon 
is  curious.  The  son  of  Oryllus  vras  an  Athenian  by  birUi ;  the  Xeno- 
phon of  Nicomedia  was  made  a  dtisen  of  Athens.  Xenophon  recorded 
in  his  'Memorabilia'  the  moral  doctrines  of  his  master  Socrates; 
Arrian  has  preserved  those  of  his  teacher  Epietetua  Xenophon  gave 
to  his  history  of  the  expedition  of  the  youxiger  Cyrus  the  title  of  the 
Anabasis ;  Arrisn  gave  the  same  name  to  his  history  of  Alexander. 
Xenophon  wrote  '  Hellenica,'  or  a  general  history  of  Qreoian  affitirs^ 
beginning  from  the  point  where  the  history  of  Thucydides  ends; 
Arrian  wrote  a  history  of  Alexander's  sucoeesorfc  Xenophon  and 
Arrian  were  both  fond  of  field-sports,  and  both  wrote  treatises  on 
hunting.  If  the  parallel  is  not  complete  in  all  its  parts,  it  is  oomplete 
enough  to  show  that  Arrian  came  as  near  to  his  model  as  he  could. 
He  imitated  the  plaui  and  simple  style  of  Xenophon,  and  not  unsuo- 
cessfuUy.  He  had  a  good  share  of  vanity,  and  was  courtier  enough  to 
know  how  to  forward  his  interests ;  but  he  was  apparentiy  an  honest 
man,  and  as  an  historian,  geographer,  and  moral  writer,  he  ranks  among 
the  distinguished  names  of  &e  Greeks. 

The  complete  edition  of  Arrian's  works  by  Borheck,  8  vols.  8vo. 
Lemgo,  is  of  no  value.  The  editions  of  the  separate  works  are  very 
numeroua 

(Abridged  from  the  Biographical  DicUonary  of  (As  Society  for  ike 
Difftuion  of  Uteful  Knowledge,) 

ARRIA'ZA,  JUAN  BAUTISTA,  one  of  the  most  noted  modeni 
Spanish  poets,  was  bom  at  Madrid  in  1770.  After  his  first  studies  at 
the  seminary  of  nobles  in  that  capital  he  entered  the  military  college 
at  Segovia,  and  on  quitting  it  began  to  serve  in  the  navy ;  biit  owing 
to  an  incurable  defect  of  vision  he  was  obliged  to  renounce  that  career 
in  1708,  previous  to  which  he  had  published  a  small  volume  of  poems 
entitled  '  Las  Brimicias.'  After  quitting  the  navy  he  came  to  England 
in  quality  of  secretary  to  the  Spanish  embassy,  and  here  competed 
his '  Emilia,'  a  didactic  poem,  chiefly  referring  to  the  fine  arts  and 
their  influence  (pubUshed  at  Madrid,  1808).  After  spending  .about 
two  years  at  Paris,  he  returned  home  in  1807,  just  before  the  breaking 
out  of  the  revolution  in  Spain,  when  he  took  an  active  and  prominent 
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AimOWSHlTH,  AAROK. 


part  u  a  mpporter  of  legitinuita  monamhy.  He  pabliahed  hu  unti- 
meoCi  int.  iii  hia '  Foedu  FatriotioM,'  wbereia  he  abjured  liis  counti;- 
mcn  to  maintain  their  Dational  indepcmdeQce ;  and  nut  ia  hia  prow 
'  DiicuiBoa  Politico!.'  Thii  leal  od  babalf  of  monaroh;  and  Isgitimac; 
did  not  pass  uureiraFded  bj  Fardicaod  VII.,  who  bettoned  ~~  ' ' 
Yuioiu  luarka  of  favour,  and  among  other  appoiQtmenta  that  < 
lorj  of  council ;  al»  a  post  in  tha  miaiatr;  jor  foreign  aSura.  Ha 
ditd  at  Madrid  in  1837. 

^g  a  post,  Aniaza  ranks  high  among  contempoioiy  Spaaiih  3iitiici& 
Six  editioDB  of  hia  poema,  exoloain  of  a  Paris  oaa,  appeared  in  his  Ufa- 
time.  Independentl;  of  their  political  iatenat,  to  whioli  Dudonbtedly 
a  large  ihare  of  their  popularity  must  he  aaoribed,  they  are  rem 
for  felicity  of  style  and  lieauty  of  Tsnifioation. 

ARROWSUITH,  AAROM,  was  bom  in  Winston,  Dorhani, 
Hth  of  Jaly,  ITEO,  and  died  on  the  23rd  uf  Apri^  1823.  Hia  father 
dying  while  be  waa  yaong,  hii  mother  married  sfiun,  and  the  eecond 
huiland,  a  dioaipated  man,  wasted  Hxb  ohildrea'a  patrimony.  Aaron 
ma  thus  early  thrown  on  bis  own  resouices  ;  und  Uia  only  instmcrtion 
he  erei  received,  except  in  the  mere  elements  of  readiog  and  writing, 
vu  in  mathematioa,  &oai  the  eecentrio  Emoraoo,  who  had  oeaaed 
teaching,  but  waa  so  taken  by  the  boy 'a  anxiety  to  learn  tliat  he  taught 
liim  for  a  winter.  Arrowsniitb  oame  to  London  about  1789  or  1770. 
He  BOOH  obtained  employment  from  Cory,  for  whose  iFirge  county 
mapi  he  made  most  of  the  pedometer  maaaurements  and  drawinga. 
AiTowsmith  continued  with  Csry  till  near  1790,  when  he  publiahed 
his  large  mi^  of  the  world  on  Mercator's  projection.  He  had  by 
miBcellaneons  reading  and  by  inquiries  of  nafU  officers  and  others, 
ucomulated  a  stock  of  materials  that  did  not  appear  on  any  map,  and 
employed  the  boars  he  oouid  save  from  his  employer's  buk'work  to 
constriiot  one  of  his  own.  When  the  map  was  ready  he  took  a  amall 
Louse  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leicester-square,  and  had  it  advertised 
u  publiahed.  For  some  lime  it  hung  upon  his  bands;  but  tha  oaptaiua 
□rwhaUag  ships  soon  appreciated  its  v^oa  and  freely  purobased  it;  and 
the  map,  ^m  the  distinctness  of  its  engraving  and  the  great  addiUonal 
ioformation  it  oontainod,  attracted  genual  attontioD.  f^om  thia  period 
hii  career  was  one  of  unifonn  progren  and  prosperity.  In  1761  ha 
published  his  great  map  of  the  world  on  a  globular  prqjeotion,  with  a 
'Compaaion'  of  ezpluistory  letteT-preaa,  This  was  nllowed  in  a  short 
lime  by  his  map  of  tha  northern  regions  of  America. 

Arrowaoiith'a  maps  obtained  a  high  reputation  tbroughoat  Europe 
for  their  diatiaotneu,  the  result  of  good  engraving  and  arrangsmenta 
It  has  been  the  fashion  of  Ute  to  uudervalue  his  acquirements  as  a 
geogiapher;  but  though  he  is  inferior  to  Beighaui,  and  some  other 
map-makers  of  the  preeent  day,  he  was  superior  to  any  one  in  Europe 
It  the  time  when  be  commenced  bis  career.  Those  who  dapreciixtfl 
Him  owe  great  part  of  their  own  superior  knowledge  to  the  impulse 
giien  to  geography  by  the  untiring  assiduity  of  Anowsmith  in  col- 
uctiiig  new  ioformatjon.  He  mm  not  a  profound  mathcmatlciau  or 
man  of  science,  but  he  had  a  oomplete  understanding  and  mastery  of 
the  theory  and  pracUce  of  bis  art,  as  is  shown  by  hia  '  Companion  to 
a  Msp  of  the  World,'  published  in  1794  ;  his  '  Uemoir  relative  to  the 
CoDstmction  of  the  Uap  of  Scotland,' published  in  1S07,  which  appeared 
InlfiOSj  and  his  'Oeomethcnl  Projeetion  of  Uaps,'  pablished  ml825, 
alter  h^  death.  He  lived  in  London,  a  city  more  than  any  other  in 
Karope  &vouiable  to  the  collection  of  geograpbical  information,  and 
iL  the  age  of  Dalrymple,  Sennell,  and  other  distinguished  promoter* 
of  geogisphj,  by  whom  he  was  appreoiated  and  employed,  and  who 
aot  only  imparted  their  views  to  him,  but  freely  oommuninated  their 
collectiona,  while  his  Euiopean  rapaUliou  m  a  eonitmetor  of  map* 
caused  matuials  to  flow  in  npon  him  from  tbe  tnvellen  of  every 
country.  Hia  *  Memoir  on  the  Map  of  Scotland,'  published  in  1807, 
contains  abundant  proof  of  bis  diligence  in  oollecting  information,  and 
of  the  modeaty  and  good  btith  with  which  he  sought  the  advioe  and 
•witanoa  of  men  eminent  in  ecienoe  or  letters.  This  map  is  the  first 
map  of  Scotland  that  in  the  slightest  degree  approzimatad  to  aocuraoy. 
Airowsmith's  maps  szoeed  one  hnndred  and  thirty.  The  school  atlases 
and  (keleton  mapa  for  Eton  CoUsgSi  and  tha  manuals  of  geo^phy, 
ucient  and  modem,  by  Aaron  Arrowsmith,  are  the  works  of  his  eon. 

(Abridged  from  the  Bicgrofhicai  Dietionars  t^  &*  Soeielji  far  Oa 

ARSk'CES,  the  founder  of  the  great  Parthian  monarchy,  and  whose 
name  was  bccne  by  all  his  enoceison,  who  were  tbenoe  called  the 
AnaeidiB.  His  desoent  is  doubU'ut,  but  he  was  probably  a  Scythian. 
Jiutin  speaks  of  bim  as  being  "  of  doubtful  origin,  but  tried  valour, 
used  to  live  by  robbery ;  who,  in  the  belief  that  Seleuous  (Callinious) 
wuoonquered  by  the  Oauls  in  Aula,  attanked  Andragoras,  tbe  governor 
of  tbe  Partbiana,  and  took  possession  of  the  empire  of  tbe  nation." 
(ilL  i.)  According  to  Arrian  (ap.  Phot.  '  fiibl.,'  No.  68),  a  personal 
and  fainily  quarrel  led  bi'm  to  raise  the  standard  of  revolt  from  tbe 
Syrian  empire,  B.C.  2£0,  during  tbe  nign  of  Antiochus  Theos,  father 
of  Seleucus,  who,  busied  wiUi  hia  Egyptian  wars,  neglected  this  new 
■ODTce  of  diatorbance  ontil  Arsaoes  had  gathered  a  aufficlent  party  to 
reaiit  him  succeasfuUr.  Selsucns  Callinicus  made  two  expeditions  into 
Panhis ;  the  first  fuled,  and  in  the  second  he  waa  defeated  in  a  great 
Uttl^  taken  prisoner,  and  died  in  captivity.  The  day  of  that  defeat 
^M  long  observed  by  Uie  Parthians  as  the  commencement  of  their 
ludepeodenca.  Anacea  rednced  the  neighbouring  district  of  Hyrcouia, 
and  died,  accordiDg  to  Justin,  b  a  ripe  old  age. 


The  email  coin  which  we  here  give  must  rather  be  considered  as  a 
,  ecimen  of  the  coinage  of  the  dynasty  tiian  as  one  which  oon  with 
certainty  be  referred  to  any  individual  of  the  Araacidm.  Eckhol 
{'  Catalog.  Mua.  Casar  VIndob.,'  Aa,  I,  p.  263)  attributes  this  -m.!! 
coin  to  Areaces  I.  or  Arsaces  IL ;  Friilioh  aaeigoa  it  to  Anaoea  L 
Visoonti  (' Iconographie  OreoquH')  assigns  the  large  silver  medal 
{which  is  magnified  to  twice  its  linear  measure)  to  Arsaoes  TIL,  md 
the  small  one  tc  Arjaces  IL 


ARS&'NinS,  the  aon  of  Michael  Apostolius,  •  Qrsek  man  of  lettan, 
waa  bom,  probably  in  the  island  of  Crete,  towards  tha  end  of  the  IGth 
oentnrj.  Anenins  conformed'  to  tiie  Latin  chmroh,  and  beoame  an 
eode^astio^  He  livad  in  Boma  In  the  pontifleala  of  Lmi  X.,  but 
reoeived  no  preterment  from  that  pope.  Under  Paul  IlL  he  waa  made 
aichUshop  «f  Malvnsia,  or  Monembasia,  a  town  on  the  eaatetn  coast 
of  the  Horea,  not  very  far  from  the  promontory  of  Bt.  Angela  He 
published  a  collection  of  Apophthegms  of  remarkable  men  in  Qreek  ; 
tbe  apophth^ms  were  collected  by  liis  father,  aod  Arsenius  preSxed 
to  them  a  dedication  in  Qreek  to  Leo  X.  He  also  published  Scholia 
on  tha  &nt  aeven  plays  of  Euripides,  taken  partly  from  Mcaaliopatus, 
Lascaris,  and  Thomas  Uagister— partiy  from  earlier  aouroea.  Venat 
1631.  This  work  was  dedioated  to  his  friend  and  patron  FopcPaulIIL 
(Fabric,  £ibL  Or.,  vol  L,  p.  fiSB-SB;  vol  x.,  p.  222  and  Ml,  &&; 
Crusius,  Turho-Oraeia  IMH  Octo,  110-61 ;  Cbardon  de  la  Rotdiette, 
Ueiangt  de  Criti^ut  ti  dt  Phiiolagit,  v.  L,  238  ;  Bayle.) 

ARSrNO&,  a  daughter  of  Ptolenueos  L,  son  of  Lagus,  king  of  Egypt, 
aod  of  Bereniosk  wai  bom  about  B.O.  SIS;  and  waa  mamed  Bb<nit 
■a.0,  900  to  Lysimachu^  king  of  Thraoe,  then  so  far  adnuicod  in  yean 
tliat  hia  eldest  son,  Agathodea,  had  already  espoused  Lyeandra,  Hie  half- 
—-'--of  Arainoe.  In  order  to  marry  Armnoe,  I^simachna  had  sepaimted 

his  wife  Amastri^  and  on  her  death  a  lim  year*  afterwards  ha 
presented  Aisincii  witii  the  cities  of  Amastris,  Dium,  and  Henu^eia. 
Arainoe  deairooa  of  securing  the  succeaaion  of  her  own  ohildran, 
prevailed  on  Lysimachus  to  consent  to  the  death  of  Agathoolea.  Lysi- 
'  us  found  himself  involved  in  war  with  Seleuoua  in  otmaeqaeno* 

is  atrocious  proceeding.  He  was  defeated  and  killed  on  Qie 
borders  of  Cilicis,  E.a  2S1,  and  hia  kingdom  of  Macedonia  was  takto 
possession  of  b;  Salauous.  Seven  months  aftermoda  Salanons  WM 
assaauaated  by  Ptolenueus  Ceraunus,  the  elder  brother  of  Ptolemnus 


a  tha  city  of  Caasandria  in  Uaoedonis,  «1 


which  she  held  p 
■acred  hluid  of  S41 
in  Egypt,  to  baooua  the  aecoad  wifo  of  her  brother,  Ptolemsiui  IL 
PhiladelphoB.  Tlu«  me  the  fliet  exunple  of  an  unnatural  onetom 
which  prevNled  amoag  the  Qreek  king*  of  Egpjt,  the  origin  of  which 
it  ie  difflcnlt  to  aocount  for.  AidnoS,  who  WMnowtdmicedinyeui^ 
bore  no  children  to  her  brotlur,  but  she  wu  mnch  belond  by  him, 
•nd  he  called  me  of  the  diitrioti  of  Egypt  by  her  naine^  The  eriMteot 
Dinocbarea  waa  employed  by  Ptdenuen*  to  erect  a  temple  to  bar 
hoDoor,  and  he  intandsd  it  ebould  be  arohtd  irith  loadatonee,  to  that 
her  atiitua,  made  of  iron,  might  have  the  appaanaoe  of  bring  nupended 
in  the  air.  The  death  of  the  architect  prevented  its  oampletion.  We 
thua  find  that  the  Hohammedana  of  Medina  were  not  the  first  to 
whom  this  etntoge  idea  had  occurred.  {Plio.  zxxiv.  It.)  Strabo 
(i.  400)  attribatee  to  tbia  Amnoe  the  foondliiK  of  a  dty  called  by  her 
own  name  on  the  banks  of  the  Aobelous  in  Xtaia.  A  sbitue  of  Aninoe 
siiited  at  Athens  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  (L  S).  The  beautiful  medal 
of  ArslnoS,  which  we  hare  giren,  with  a  comoeopia  on  the  reverse. 


ABSI'NOfi,  daughter  of  Ptolemsaus  IIL  Euergatei,  wa«  married  to 
bee  brothsr,  Ptoleioieus  lY.  Philopator ;  she  is  colled  Euiydioe  by 
Jnatin,  and  Cleopatra  by  Liry.  She  wu  present  at  the  battle  of 
Raphia,  fooght  between  her  hosbMid  and  Antiochu*  the  Qreat,  &a  217, 
and  ia  Said  to  have  oonttibuted  not  a  little  to  gain  the  Tictoiy.  [Ajmo- 
CHOS.}  PtoleouBDS  aftewards,  seduoed  by  the  charms  of  Agathodea, 
ordered  Anlnog  to  be  put  to  death  •aniewherBaboutB.o.21D.  (Jurtin, 
MI.  1 ;  Poljb.  IT.  8S.) 

AR3I'N0E,  a  daughter  of  Lysimaobus,  ting  of  Thraoe, 

wife  of  Ptolemsms  Philadelphus,  by  whom  she  had  three  children, 
Ptolemasus,  Lydmaohus,  and  Bannioe.  Suniecting  that  she  waa 
plotting  against  his  lif&  Plolemnus  banished  her  to  Coptoi, 

city  of  the  Thebals.    (SohoL  Theocr.  ivii.  138.)    Niebuhr  an 

other  authorities  are  of  opinion  that  aha  escaped  and  fled  to  Cyrane, 
where  afae  waa  married  to  the  king,  Huas,  who  wss  the  half-brother 
of  Ftolemieas  Fhiladalphua.  There  Is  however  great  di£Bcijty  ia 
identifying  Aniooe  the  wife  of  Magas  wiUi  the  daughter  of  Ljsimachus. 
JUgas,  in  order  to  not  an  end  to  the  quarrel  existing  between  Ptole- 
maus  and  himself,  bad  betrothed  hia  daughter  Beranioe  to  the  ton 
of  Ptolemnns;  but  the  death  of  Hagoa  put  an  end  to  the  nKodation^ 
and  AninoS  gave  her  in  marriage  to  Demetrius,  son  of  Demetrius 
Poliorcatca,  whom  ahe  summoned  from  Macedonia  for  this  purpo«& 
Demetrius,  on  hi*  arrival,  according  to  Justin,  gave  bis  afilsctions 
to  Arsino^  instead  of  her  dan|^ter,  whjoh  led  to  his  SMUDnation,  and 
the  narriage  of  Berenloe  and  Ftolamnus  IIL,  In  whioh  the  kingdomi 
ofCyreneand  Egypt  were  again  nniled.  (Jnstm,  xztL  S;  Bd^ooer, 
Th.tL;  Abth-LT 

ARTABA'NUS,  ths  last  of  the  Parthian  dynasty  of  the  Arsaradie, 
■uoceeded  hia  brother  Vologeses  IT.    Herodian  relates  that  aataoalls, 
the  son  of  Septimius  Severus,  having  asked  and  obtained  in  marriage 
the  daughter  of  Artabwiua,  entered  the  country  with  a  Botnan  army, 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  reetivitiea  gave  orders  far  a  massaore,  A.11.  216, 
in  which  numbers  of  the  Parthiana  perished,  and  the  king  himself 
Dsoaped  with  difficulty.    Indignant  at  this  gross  treaohe^,  Artabanua 
took  the  field  with  a  numerous  army.    After  a  hard-fought  and  inde- 
cisive battle  of  two  days,  the  Somani  come  to  terms,  by  informing  the 
Parthian  king  of  the  death  of  CanraJta,  against  whom  he  was  chiafiy 
mosuaed,  and  ofbring  to  restore  the  treasnrea  seized  by  Caracalla, 
well  as  to  pajr  a  large  ram  of  money.    Bat  in  this  war  Irtabanus  b 
lost  a  large  part  of  hia  anny  and  priaoners  and  booty  taken  at  Ct««iph< 
Artaxerxaa,  or  Ardshir,  took  advantage  of  the  loawn  sustained  by  t 
Parthian*  to  indte  the  Peruana  to  revolt.   The  Parthians  were  defeated 
in  tliree  gnat  batUea,  in  the  last  of  which  Artabanus  waa,  after  three 
dv**  lurd  fighting,  taken,  and  put  to  death,  a-S.  220.    The  Parthians 
in  conseqaenoe  became  subject  to  the  Peraians,  attar  having  been  their 
mastrn  for  *7B  years, 

ARTAXBRXBS,  or  ARTOXERXES,  King  of  Peraia,  iDmamed 
Longimanus  (in  Greek  Hscrocheir),  from  his  right  baud  being  larger 
than  hia  left,  was  the  eecond  son  of  Xerxes  I.,  and  sucoeeded  to  the 
throne  on  the  murder  of  hia  father  and  bis  elder  brother  Darius  by 
iri»v.«»  .n  jfls      D.  k! 1* ,_  -capedgaaaaeinalionfrom 


Artabann*,  b.o.  105.     He  himself  n 


le  hand,  but  hia  superior  strengUi  saved  him  in  the  atrugglo, 
andArtsbanosfallbyablow  from  bis  dogger.    This  '  -      -  ■ 
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lowed  by  the  insurreeUon  of  his  only  remaimng  brother  Hystaspea, 
who  was  satrap  of  Baotiia ;  but  the  king  soon  succeeded  in  redaciug 
the  rebellious  province.  The  Egyptians,  thinking  the  disturbed  con- 
dition' of  the  kingdom  afforded  them  a  &vourable  oppcrtonity  to 
recover  their  independence,  of  which  they  had  been  deprived  by 
Cambyae*,  rose  in  arms  under  Inaroa,  &a  100,  and  nearly  freed  their 
conntay  from  the  yoke  of  the  Peroan*.  They  at  the  same  tima 
received  a  nnnutoo*  body  of  Athenian  anxiliarie*.  Artaxenes  sent 
U*  brother  Achamoie*  to  rednoe  them  to  obedienoe,  bnt  he  was 
led  and  slain.  In  a  aeoond  expaditian  which  he  sent  under  Arta- 
baius  and  Hegabynu,  the  Atbe&iaiia  wei«  obliged  to  evacuate  the 
country,  &o.  ISfi.  They  still  however  oontinned  the  war,  and  sent  a 
body  of  troops  under  Cimon  to  teke  possession  of  Cyproa.  Cimon 
defeated  the  Persians  several  times,  sad  had  neariy  reduced  the  whols 
of  the  Isluid  when  he  was  oat  off  by  diseaae,  B.O.  419.  Peaoe  was 
then  oonduded,  aocording  to  the  later  OmA  writers  on  very  humilia- 
ting terms :  but  of  these  Thucydidaa  waa  not  awan,  and  they  are 
generally  regarded  as  a  subasquent  fabrication.  Soon  after  peace 
ooQOluded  H^l:yius  revolted,  but  wnl  ultimately  pardoned ;  and 
ArtaxeriM  seemi  to  liavs  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  peaee. 
He  died  after  a  ceigo  of  forty  year*,  B.0. 126,  and  was  nooaeded  by 
his  son,  Xen**  II.  (Thtjoyd.  L  101-110;  Diodoro*,lib.iLiitj  Ctsd*, 
Ptrtiea  «n  PioL  BOL,  p.  119 ;  or,  Baebr'*  ad.  of  Cledas,  ]834.)| 
ABTAXBEXES  IL,  Mng  of  Psrria,  somamed  Hnemon  from  tits 
Loellenoe  of  hia  memory,  ms  the  eldest  son  of  Darius  IL  and  Pary- 
ktis,  and  aoooeeded  to  the  thiDtie  on  hi*  other's  death  B.C  406.  His 
mother  hoped  to  obtain  the  erown  for  her  younger  son,  Crnia,  on  the 
ground  of  hia  b^ng  the  first  bom  after  we  acoesdon  of  his  father. 
ArtazerzM  *a*peoted  his  brother,  sod  would  have  put  him  to  death 
bnt  for  the  liilniiiiastiin  of  his  mother,  who  obtained  bis  pardon,  and 
even  hi*  oont^naUwi  in  the  command  of  the  maritime  provinoes  of 
*rf»  Hinor.  At  Sardis  Cyrus  ooUeoted  a  large  force  with  the  inton- 
Uon  of  oauridng  the  throoe,  and  proceeded  with  these  troops  and  a 
body  of  above  10,000  Qreek  meroanarisa  to  attack  ths  king.  This  is 
the  odabrated  expedition  of  which  Xenophon  has  left  ua  ao  interest, 
ing  an  acoounti  A  decirive  engagement  took  plaoa  at  Cunaxa,  ac. 
401,  about  forty  mile*  from  Babylon,  in  whioh  Cyrus  gained  the 
viotory,  but  bring  himself  slain  in  the  battle,  the  result  was  the  com- 
plete wtablishment  of  Artazerxes  on  tiie  throna.  The  LacedEemonians 
were  eocouraged  to  enter  Asia  by  the  weakness  of  the  Persian 
monarohy,  whioh  the  expediUon  of  the  10,000  had  revealed  to  all 
Oreeoe.  Ageailana,  at  the  head  of  the  Spartan  troops,  overran  the 
greater  part  of  Wie  western  provinces  of  Aaia  Minor,  and  would 
probably  have  reduced  the  whole  of  the  peniosula,  if  Artaienes  by 
bribery  had  not  auoeeeded  in  exdtlng  a  Oredan  war  against  3pa.rta, 
Ageailaus  was  recalled  to  the  defence  of  hia  coantry,  and  the  Persians 
soon  afterwards  gained  a  naval  viotory  near  Cnidus,  priocipaliy  by  ths 
asaistaace  of  Conon  the  Athenian,  B.a  894.  The  SparUos  were  at 
last  induced  to  sign  a  treaty,  B.C.  887,  which  gave  up  everything  for 
which  they  had  been  contending.  [AnDiiAtre.]  The  only  mv  which 
Artaxenes  conducted  in  personwai  an  unaucceasful  expedition  against 
the  Caduaii,  a  people  Inhabiting  the  mountains' on  the  west  and  eouth- 
weat  ride  of  the  CasiHan  Sea.  Hi*  efforts  to  reduce  Egypt  were  fruit- 
less. Arlaxerxes  was  a  weak  and  a  licenldous  man.  During  the  early 
years  of  hia  reign  he  was  under  the  inSuenoe  of  his  mother,  Parysatis, 
who  governed  with  eiceaive  oruelty  through  the  agency  of  slaves 
andeunueh*.  Artaxerzesbsdonlytfaraelegitlmatesons;  bnt  according 
to  Justin  he  had  ty  his  conenbine*  no  less  than  116  sons.  Henuvried 
bis  own  dau^tei^  Amsstiis  and  Ato***,  tha  first  example  in  Persian 
hlltmy  of  audi  an  mmatural  alliano«h  Hi*  son  Darius  he  put  to 
Aetiii  in  Mnaequence  of  a  oonspiraey  whioh  he  had  formed  against 
him.  Artaxerxes  died  from  grief  on  aocount  of  the  bad  conduct  of 
Ochus,  theyonngest  of  his  legitimate  sons,  B.O.  SS2,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Ochus.  (Plutarch,  L^t  of  Arlaxtrju;  Diodorus,  lib.  xiii  xiv. ; 
CteaiaB;  Xenophon,  ^noiotta) 

ABTAXERXES  III.,  called  Ochns  before  he  ascended  the  throne, 
was  the  third  son  of  Artaxerxes  Mnomon.  Be  btgan  hie  reign  by 
putting  to  death  all  those  of  the  royal  family  from  whom  he  thought 
bimBril  likriy  to  incur  danger.  He  was  cowardly  as  well  as  cruel, 
ijut  by  means  of  hia  Greek  generals  he  snoceedal  in  subduing  the 
sabap  Artabam*  who  bad  revolted,  and  in  reducing  Phmcieia  and  Beversl 
towns  of  Candia  and  Egypt.  He  was  at  length,  b.c,  S39,  aaaaoainated 
by  Bagoas,  bis  favourite  eunuch,  an  Egyptian  by  birth ;  who  placed 
on  the  tluone  hia  youngeet  son.  Anas.  (Diodorus,  Ubi  xvL  xviL ; 
Justin,  I.  8 ;  PlutaKb,  Aga^^a.) 

ARTEDI,  PBTKS,  a  distJnguiahed  naturalist,  the  second  son  of 
Olaus  Artadi,  was  ^xra  22nd  Februajy,  1705,  at  Anund  in  Angcrman- 
land,  a  province  of  Sweden.  He  was  destined  (at  the  oburch,  and  in 
1716  was  sent  to  the  school  of  HercBsund,  and  thence  in  1724  to  tha 
Univerrity  of  Upsal ;  but  be  gradually  abandoned  theology  and  at 
length  devoted  himself  entirely  to  nataral  history ;  adopting  bowevet 
medidnB  as  his  profesrion.  Hven  whan  a  atdiool-bciy  he  had  speot 
moat  of  hia  leisure  houra  in  the  study  of  fiahoi  and  the  collection  o( 
plante ;  and  by  conatant  attention  he  had  made  himself  so  far  msater 
of  the  science  that  when  Linnsua,  who  in  1728  went  to  Upaal  to  study 
medicine,  on  inquiries  who  among  the  students  was  pre-eminent,  all 
answered  Peter  Artedi ;  on  whioh  Linmeus  sought  hia  aoqnainlaiice. 
At  thi*  time,  aooording  to  Uodrms's  description  of  him,  he  was  taU, 
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khio,  with  long  black  hairi  and  a  ooontenanoe  resembling  tbat  of 
John  Ray;  judging  by  the  portrait  of  the  English  naturalist.  Their 
friendship  continued  through  the  whole  period  of  their  residence  at 
Upsal,  which  was  seven  years.  Their  soientifio  studies  were  pursued 
in  concert.  Physiology,  chemistry,  and  mineralogy  they  studied 
together.  The  study  of  fishes  and  the  amphibia  was  assigned  to 
Artedi,  while  linnteus  gave  hia  attention  to  birds  and  insects.  In 
testimony  of  their  friendship,  before  the  departure  of  Linnseus  for 
Lapland  and  of  Artedi  for  England,  they  mutually  constituted  each 
other  heir  to  their  papers  and  collections  of  natural  history,  the 
survivor  pledging  himself  to  publish  whatever  manuscripts  might 
seem  worthy  of  the  public  eye. 

In  September,  1784,  ArtecU  sailed  from  Stockholm  to  London,  where 
he  met  with  the  meet  courteous  reception,  particularly  from  Sir  Hans 
Sloane,  who  gave  him  the  free  use  of  his  fine  museum.  During  his 
stay  in  London  he  wrote  the  prefiice  to  his  '  Ichthyologia.'  In  1785 
LinnsBua,  after  his  Lapland  tour,  went  to  Leyden,  where,  after  residing 
a  few  weeks,  he  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  himself  joined  by  his 
friend  Artedi.  The  means  of  Artedi  being  almost  exhausted,  he 
meditated  a  return  to  his  native  land ;  but  a  veiy  different  fate  awaited 
him.  AJbert  Seba,  an  old  and  wealthy  apothecary  of  Amsterdam, 
who  had  collected  an  unrivalled  museum  of  objects  of  natural  history, 
had  published  two  volumes  descriptlTe  of  quadrupeds  and  serpents, 
and  when  about  to  publish  a  third  volume  on  fishes,  he  requested  the 
assistance  of  Linn»us ;  but  he,  too  much  occupied  with  other  mattera, 
declined  the  task,  and  recommended  ArtedL  Previous  to  this  Artedi 
had  assisted  LinnsBus  in  his  great  '  Systema  Naturo,'  particularly  in 
the  departments  of  fishes,  and  in  the  umbelliferous  plants.  Having 
entered  upon  his  new  office,  he  drew  up  for  the  work  of  Seba,  the 
descriptions,  the  synonymea,  the  genera,  and  species  of  nearly  all  that 
remained. 

About  this  time,  Linnaeus,  having  finished  his  'Fundamenta 
Botanica,'  hastened  to  Amsterdam  to  show  it  to  Artedi,  who  on  his 
part  showed  Linnaeus  his  'Philosophia  Ichthyologies,'  which  had 
been  the  work  of  several  years'  labour.  But  this  friendly  interchange 
of  ideas  soon  experienced  a  melancholy  interruption.  Artedi,  on  the 
21st  September,  1785,  when  returning  to  his  lodgings  from  the  house 
of  Seba,  fell  into  one  of  the  canals  of  Amsterdam,  and  no  assistance 
being  at  hand,  he  was  not  discovered  till  morning.  Thus,  in  the 
thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  perished  one  whom  Linnasus  justly  pro- 
nounced an  honour  and  ornament  to  his  country. 

Linnceus  found  among  the  papers  of  Artedi  the  '  Philbsophia  Ich- 
thyologica'  alone  finished;  the  ' Synonymologica,'  a  work  of  immense 
labour,  complete,  but  confused ;  the  '  Descriptions,'  good ;  the  '  BibUo- 
theca,' unfinished;  and  the 'Systema'  nearly  complete.  He  devoted 
more  than  a  year  to  render  these  works  complete,  and  then  gave  them 
to  the  world,  preceded  by  a  well-written  life  of  the  author,  in  1  voL 
8vo,  Leyd.  1738.  Linnaeus  had  previously  availed  himself  of  them, 
for  the  department  of  fishes,  in  Ids  '  Systema  Naturae,'  published  at 
Leyden  in  1785.  The  great  work  of  Artedi  was,  as  Cuvier  observed, 
the  first  which  gave  a  truly  scientific  character  to  the  natural  history 
of  fishes,  completing  that  which  had  been  so  well  begun  by  Wiiloughby 
and  Ray.  Artedi's  was  a  strictly  natural  arrangement,  having  founded 
his  orders  solely  upon  the  consistence  of  the  skeleton,  upon  the  oper- 
cula  of  the  gills  (branchiae),  and  the  nature  of  the  rays  of  the  fins. 
In  his  botanical  labours  Artedi  was  not  so  successful.  The  researches 
of  Sprengel,  Eock,  and  DecandoIIe,  have  furnished  an  arrangement 
of  the  umbelliferous  plants  much  superior  to  that  of  Artedi  Linnaeus 
called  a  genus  of  umbelliferous  plants  after  his  friend,  Artedia,  of 
which  only  one  species  is  known.  A,  squamata.  '  Artedi's  '  Ichthyo- 
logia'  was  reprinted  and  enlarged  by  J.  Waldbaum,  three  volumes 
4to,  Lubeck,  1788, 1789, 1792, 

ARTEMIDOHIIS,  sumamed  Daldianus,  from  Daldis,  a  small  town 
of  Lydia,  which  was  the  birthplace  of  his  mother,  is  the  author  of  a 
work  in  five  books,  entitled  '  Oneirocritica,'  or  '  The  Interpretation  of 
Dreams.'  He  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Antonines,  and  collected  his 
materials  by  travelling  in  Greece,  Asia,  Italy,  and  other  countries,  and 
registering  such  communications  as  he  Vas  favoured  with  by  those 
who  studied  the  interpretation  of  dreams.  (Lib.  L  cap.  i.)  The 
value  of  the  work,  which  is  written  in  very  fair  Greek,  consists  partly 
in  the  strange  stories  it  tells^  but  more  in  the  incidental  notices  of 
manners  and  usages,  and  in  the  view  which  it  gives  of  the  superstition 
about  dreams  ^in  that  age.  It  is  also  useful  for  the  explimation  of 
several  mythological  allusions  and  symbols.  The  first  edition  was  by 
Aldus,  1518,  8vo ;  the  last  by  Reifi',  Leipzig,  1805,  2  vols.,  8vo,  one  of 
text  and  the  other  of  notes.  An  English  translation  was  published  in 
1644,  in  12mo,  under  the  title  of  *  The  Interpretation  of  Dreams, 
digested  into  five  books,  by  that  ancient  philosopher  Artemidorus.' 
Of  this  work  a  tenth  edition  was  published  in  1690.  Artemidorus 
intimates  that  he  wrote  other  works,  but  only  the  *  Oneirocritica '  has 
come  down  to  us. 

ARTEMIDO'RITS  of  Ephesus  wrote  a  treatise  on  general  Geography, 
in  eleven  books,  besides  some  other  works.  He  wrote  probably  about 
B.0. 100.  His  geographical  work  is  very  often  quoted  by  Strabo  as 
authority,  by  Pliny  in  his  '  Natural  History/  by  Stcphanus  of  Byzan- 
tium in  his  '  Dictionary,*  and  by  other  writers.  The  passages  thus 
quoted  are  collected  in  Hudson's  'Minor  Greek  Geographers,'  vol.  L 
We  can  collect  from  Strabo  that  Artemidorus  vi<<ited  Spain,  Rome, 


and  Alexandria.  He  was  sent  on  an  embassy  frt>m  Bphesns  to  Roma^ 
in  order  to  recover  two  valuable  salt-l^es  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Oayster,  which  belonged  to  the  temple  of  Diana,  but  had  been  sehsed 
by  the  Roman  publicaai  (farmers  of  the  taxes).  Artemidorus  was 
successful,  and  was  rewarded  with  a  golden  statue  placed  in  the  temple 
of  the  goddess.    (Strabo,  xiv.  p.  642.) 

ARTEMI'SIA,  the  daughter  of  Lygdamis,  became  queen  of  Halicar- 
nassus  when  her  husband  died.  She  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
women  of  antiquity,  if  we  may  credit  the  account  given  by  her 
countiyman  Herodotus.  She  attended  Xerxes  in  his  expedition 
against  Greece,  b.o.  480,  and  furnished  five  ships,  which  were  second 
only  to  those  of  the  Sidonians.  In  the  council  of  war  before  the 
battle  of  Salamis,  she  strongly  represented  to  Xerxes  the  folly  of 
risking  a  naval  engagement^  and  the  event  justified  her  opinion.  In 
the  battle  she  displayed  such  courage  that  Xerxes  declared  ''the  men 
behaved  like  women,  and  the  women  like  men."  To  her  Xerxes 
intrusted  the  care  of  his  children,  that  they  might  be  transported  in 
safety  to  his  kmgdom.  (Herod.  viL  99,  viiL  87-103.)  She  was  repre- 
sented in  the  Persian  portico,  which  was  erected  to  conunemorate  the 
great  defeat  of  the  Persians.  (Paus.  iiL  11.)  She  is  not  subsequently 
mentioned  in  histoiy;  but  of  ner  death  a  fabulous  account  is  given 
by  Photius  :  having  become  enamoured  of  a  young  man  named 
Dardanus  of  Mydos,  and  finding  her  passion  not  returned,  she  caused 
his  eyes  to  be  put  out  whilst  he  slept;  This  provoked  the  anger  of  the 
gods,  and  she  was  condemned  by  an  oracle  to  go  to  the  rook  of  Leucas» 
whence  she  threw  herself  into  the  sea.  Other  unfortunate  lovers  in 
antiquity,  as  will  be  remembered,  are  said  to  have  followed  her 
example.  But  most  modem  scholars  agree  in  regarding  the  phrase 
of  "leaping  from  the  Leucadian  rock"  as  merely  a  poetical  expression, 
without  any  foundation  in  historical  fact 

ARTEMrSU,  daughter  of  Hecatomnus,  king  of  Caria  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  wife  of  Mausolus,  whom  she  suoce^nled  on  his  deatli^ 
B.0. 852.  She  reigned  two  years,  carrying  out  in  all  respects  the  policy 
of  her  husband,  for  her  attachment  to  whom  she  is  indeed  chiefly 
celebrated  in  history.  She  is  said  by  Hmy  to  have  mixed  his  ashes 
in  her  daily  drink,  and  to  have  slowly  pined  away  in  grief  for  his  loss. 
She  proposed  two  prizes  for  the  best  panegyrics  on  her  husband,  one 
in  poetry  and  another  in  oratory.  The  successful  competitors  were 
Theopompus  snd  Theodectes.  She  caused  a  monument  to  be  erected 
at  Halicarnassus  to  the  memory  of  Mausolus,  which,  for  its  grandeur 
and  magnificence,  was  considered  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the 
world.  It  was  called  '  mausoleum '  from  the  name  of  her  husband, 
and  hence  the  name  mausoleum  came  to  be  applied  to  such  frmeral 
monuments  os  are  of  more  than  usual  splendour. 

ARTEVELD,  JACOB,  a  great  popular  leader  in  the  early  part  of 
the  14th  century,  was  a  native  of  Ghent  Louis,  then  count  of  Flan- 
ders, had  married  a  neioe  of  Charles  le  Bel,  king  of  France.  On  the  . 
death  of  his  grandfather,  Robert  de  Bethune,  a  dispute  arose  between 
Louis  and  Robert  de  Cassel,  his  unde,  about  the  succession,  which 
was  decided  by  the  parliament  of  Paris,  supported  by  the  king  of 
France's  power,  in  favour  of  Louis.  By  his  violent  conduct  Louis 
had  made  himself  obnoxious  to  his  subjects,  particularly  in  tiie  great 
commercial  towns.  The  four  principal  chartered  commimes,  or  muni- 
cipalities, of  the  county  of  Flanders,  were  Ghent,  Tpres,  Bniges,  and 
the  country  or  district  of  Bruges  which  was  cidled  Le-FVanc,  or  'free 
country.'  Bruges  repeatedly  revolted  against  Count  Louis,  and  at  last 
took  Mm  prisoner,  and  kept  him  till  uxe  people  of  Ghent,  who  were 
then  jealous  of  their  neighbours  of  Bruges,  rescued  the  count  Another 
and  a  more  general  insurrection  of  the  Flemish  was  put  down  by 
Philip  de  Valois,  who  had  succeeded  Charles  le  Bel;  he  defeated  the 
Flemish  in  a  great  battle  at  Mount  Cassel  in  1828,  and  obliged  them 
to  surrender  at  discretion.  The  leaders  were  put  to  death,  and  the 
towns  were  heavilv  taxed. 

The  war  which  Droke  out  some  years  after  between  Philip  de  Valois 
and  Edward  IIL  of  England,  gave  occasion  to  another  revolt  of  the 
Flemish  towns.  ^  This  time  Ghent  took  the  lead,  and  the  burghers 
elected  for  their  captain  Jacob  Arteveld,  a  brewer  according  to 
Froissarft^  who  superseded  the  authority  of  the  count,  and  was  in  fact 
the  ruler  of  Ghent  Jacob  had  the  great  qualities,  as  well  as  the  vices, 
frequently  found  united  in  the  character  of  a  demagogue.  He  was 
active^  eloquent^  and  bold;  but  violent^  overbearing,  and  tyrannic^. 
He  flattered  the  people,  proscribed  the  nobles,  and  divided  their  spoils 
among  those  of  his  own  party.  Edward  of  England  having  sent 
messengers  to  Flanders,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  Flemings  to 
act  with  him  against  Philip  of  France,  Arteveld  dedared  for  him,  and 
induced  the  people  of  Ghent  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  English 
Count  Louis,  who  was  attached  to  King  Philip,  om>osed  Arteveld's 
intrigues,  and  in  a  diet  held  in  the  town  of  Bridges,  he  caused  one  of 
the  promoters  of  the  English  alliance  to  be  seized  and  beheaded  at 
Ruppelmonde.  The  people  of  Ghent^  infuriated  at  this  proceeding, 
marched  to  Bruges,  and  compelled  its  burghers  to  join  the  English 
alliance;  and  the  insurgents,  strengthened  by  the  assistance  of  the 
English,  defeated  the  count  and  his  nobles,  who  were  obliged  to 
evacuate  Bruges.  The  count  withdrew  to  France,  but  returned  again 
in  1838,  and  made  an  attempt  to  conciliate  his  refractory  subjects. 
Having  entered  Ghent,  he  tried  to  persuade  the  popular  leaders  to 
side  with  him  and  with  Philip  of  France;  but  the  buxghers  shut  the 
gates,  made  the  count  prisoner,  and  compelled  him  to  sign  a  treaty  of 
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allianoe  oflGBiiBiTe  and  defsoftiye  with  Sosg  Edward  (Deoemberi  1839). 
Louis  Boon  afterwaids  found  means  to  escape  from  Ghent,  and  again 
withdrew  to  PariSi  In  1S41,  a  truce  being  agreed  upon,  King  Edward 
went  to  Qhent  to  meet  Count  IjouIb,  whom  he  tried  to  win  oTer  to  his 
side,  but  without  suoeeis.  After  Edward's  departure  from  Qbent  on 
hii  return  to  England,  Count  liouiiy  seeing  his  subjects  wholly 
estranged  from  lum,  and  his  authority  openly  set  at  nought  by 
Arteveid,  once  more  withdrew  to  Paris.  Arteveld  now  proposM  that 
Edward's  son,  the  young  Prinoe  of  Wales,  afterwards  called  the  Black 
Prince,  should  be  elected  governor  of  Flanders,  on  the  understanding 
that  we  country  was  to  be  made  by  Edward  a  sovereign  duchy ;  but 
the  Flemings  mistrusting  Arteveld's  intentions,  a  dispute  broke  out  at 
Qhent  between  the  various  trades,  in  which  the  fuuers  were  arrayed 
against  the  weaver«,  and  a  battle  was  fought  in  the  great  market-place 
between  the  two  factions,  which  Issted  all  day:  1600  fuUers  were 
killed,  and  the  weaveri^  being  victorious^  abolished  the  corporation  of 
the  fuller%  and  consequently  excluded  them  from  any  share  in  the 
government  of  the  town.  Arteveld  had  not  taken  an  open  parij  in  the 
contest,  but  being  jealous  of  the  rising  authority  of  Qerrard  Benys, 
the  dean  of  the  weavers,  he  secretly  introduoed  into  Qhent  500 
English  soldiers,  whom  he  lodged  in  his  premises.  Denys  and  the 
weavers  cried  out  treason,  attacked  Arteveld,  and  killed  him«  with 
many  of  lus  English  soldiers,  in  July,  1846.  Arteveld's  authority  in 
Flanders  lasted  seven  yean^  during  which,  in  i^te  of  manv  acts  of 
violence  and  injustice,  Uie  cities  prospered  in  their  trade,  and  enjoyed 
great  respect  among  their  neighbours.  (Froissart,  Chroniqtu$  de  la 
Prance;  Myer,  iiano^  JUrum  Flandriearwn ;  Oudegherst^  Ckro- 
nigua  tt  Awnaln  de  PUsfidTe,) 

ARTEVELD,  PfllUP  VAK,  the  son  of  Jsoob  Arteveld,  was  bom 
about  1840.  Philippe,  Edward  IIL's  queen,  held  him  at  the  baptismal 
font^  and  from  her  he  received  his  Christian  name.  Hii  father  left 
him  wealth,  and  his  mother,  a  woman  of  a  prudent  character,  watched 
over  his  youth.  She  negodated  an  early  marriage  for  him  with  a  lady 
of  good  nmily,  after  which  Philip  lived  quiet  and  happy  with  his  wife 
and  mother,  keeping  aloof  fh>m  all  public  affidrs.  But  he  had  a  name 
which  was  connected  with  party  feelings  and  recollections.  A  fresh 
revolt  broke  out  at  Qhent  in  1879  against  Count  Louis  de  Msle^  the 
son  and  successor  of  Count  Louis  L,  in  opposing  which  the  count  suc- 
ceeded in  intercepting  all  supplies  to  the  msurgent  dty,  which  was 
reduced  to  great  distress,  Piet  van  der  Bosch  (the  Pierre  Dubois  of 
the  French),  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  Qhentese,  finding  that  the 
people  were  impatient  of  their  assumed  authority,  thought  of  strength- 
ening themselves  by  engaging  Arteveld  as  the  nominid  chief  of  their 
party.  Tbey  proposed  him  to  the  people,  and  he  was  elected  captain 
by  acclamation.  After  some  desultory  negodations  with  the  oount, 
in  the  course  of  which  two  deputiee  ei  Gttient  who  had  proposed  to 
surrender  the  town,  were  stabbed  in  the  market-place  by  van  der 
Boschy  Arteveld,  seeing  that  it  was  impossible  to  hold  out  any  longer 
for  want  of  provisions,  conoeived  the  bold  resolution  of  marching  out 
with  a  chosen  body  of  men  and  attacking  the  count,  who  waa  then  at 
Bruges.  He  left  Qhent  on  the  2nd  of  Kay,  188^  with  6000  men, 
determined  to  conquer  or  die,  and  halted  in  a  good  poaiUon,  within 
three  miles  of  Bruges.  The  next  day  was  a  great  festival  in  that  dty. 
In  the  midst  of  the  processions  and  rejddngi^  news  came  of  the 
Qhentese  being  at  hancL  The  count  went  out  to  encounter  them  with 
a  body  of  800  knights  and  squires^  followed  by  a  numerous  but  dis- 
orderly multitude  of  the  people  of  Bruges.  The  result  was  dissstrous 
for  the  oount  and  his  followers.  He  re-«ntered  Bruges  with  only  forty 
horsemen,  and  the  Qhentese  poured  in  at  the  same  time.  It  waa  now 
oight ;  and  before  the  dtisens  of  Bruges  had  time  to  recover  from 
their  panic,  the  dty  was  given  up  to  plunder.  Arteveld  succeeded  in 
stoppmg  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  in  the  morning;  but  the  msgis- 
tratea  and  nobles  were  sought  after  and  led  to  execution  as  traitors 
to  tbdr  country.  The  commerce  of  Bruges  was  annihilated  for 
a  time  by  this  catastrophe.  The  count  succeeded  in  effecting  his 
escape. 

After  the  capture  of  Bruges,  the  other  towns  of  Flsnden^  with  the 
exception  of  Oudenarde,  opened  their  sates  to  Arteveld.  He  now 
assumed  the  state  and  pomp  of  a  sovereI|g^  prince,  taxed  at  will  tiie 
country  people,  but  took  care  to  keep  the  dty  of  Qhent  well  supplied 
with  provisions  at  a  low  price.  His  camp  abounded  not  only  with  all 
necessaries,  but  also  luxuries.  He  began  the  dege  of  Oudenarde,  io 
iv  which  however  he  was  unsuccessful.  Meantime  the  people  of  the 
jeighbouring  states,  Hainault,  Brabant»  Liege,  &a  showed  a  dispodtion 
to  make  common  cause  with  the  Flemings,  and  the  spirit  of  revolt 
ipread  also  into  France,  where  the  people  were  dissatisfied  wiUi  the 
exactions  and  oppressions  of  their  nobles.  The  duke  of  Buigundy, 
regent  of  France,  easily  induced  the  youog  king,  Charles  VL,  to  assist 
Count  Louis  in  putting  down  the  Flemish  insurgents,  before  the 
English  had  time  to  join  them.  A  large  force  was  collected  under  the 
command  of  Olivier  de  Clisson,  a  skilful  but  merciless  commander; 
the  orifiamme  was  displayed,  and  the  campaign  began  in  November, 
1382.  The  French  advanced  to  Roosebeke,  between  Courtray  and 
Qheot  Arteveld  rashly  advanced  to  attack  them ;  and  on  the  29th 
of  November  the  armies  met  The  Flemings,  equal  in  numbers,  but 
inferior  in  military  skill,  were  arrayed  too  dosely,  so  that  the  greater 
part  of  them  had  not  room  to  widd  their  weapons.  The  battle  lasted 
only  an  hour,  yet  25,000  Flemings  were  killed,  most  of  them  in  the 


pursuit*  "  The  body  of  Arteveld,"  says  FroiMart^  "  being  found  under 
a  heap  of  slain,  was  suspended  on  a  trecL" 
(Bfldrante,  HuUAre  dee  Duet  de  Bourgogne  de  la  Maieon  de  Valaie.) 
ABTHUR,  king  of  Britain,  the  famous  semi-£sbulons  hero  of  the 
period  which  intei^ened  between  the  departure  of  the  Romans  from 
England  and  the  settlement  of  the  Saxon  kings.  So  much  of  the 
story  of  Arthur  as  told  by  the  monkish  chroniders  and  medisdvd 

Cts  and  romancers,  is  even  so  absurdly  fictitious,  that  Arthur  himself 
long  since  been  ragarded  by  many  writers  (by  Milton  among  others) 
as  a  mythical  personage.  But  there  appeara  to  be  no  sufficient  ground 
for  such  a  suppodtion,  and  the  Arthur  of  history  is  still  to  a  oertain 
extent  separable  from  the  Arthur  of  romance. 

Following  then  as  well  as  we  can  the  historic  traces  of  his  oszeer, 
it  would  seem  that  Arthur  must  have  been  bom  in  the  last  quarter 
of  the  6th  century.  He  is  described  as  the  son  of  a  British  prinoe^ 
but  the  name  of  his  father  doea  not  occur  in  historic  reoordL  He 
began  his  vrarlUce  career  about  the  commencement  of  the  6th  oentury. 
Owen  and  Whitaker,  who  have  drawn  largely  on  thdr  imaginations 
in  picking  out  a  continuous  biography  of  ArUiur,  make  him  to  have 
been  deoted  pendragon  or  chief  ruler  of  the  British ;  but  there  is  no 
evidence  of  any  su<m  election,  though  he  appears  at  times  to  have 
been  recognised  as  their  military  ohiefl 

The  early  histoid  of  Arthur  is  placed  in  the  north,  and  there  aU  his 
eariier  victories  were  achieved; 'but  alter  he  became  the  reoognised 
chief  of  the  Britidi,  all  his  exertions  were  devoted  to  stopping  the 
progress  of  the  Saxons,  led  by  the  active  and  successful  Cerdic,  in 
the  south.  He  was  commander-in-chief  at  the  battle  of  Llongborth, 
on  the  authoritv  of  Llywarch  Hen,  a  well-known  Wdsh  bard,  who 
fought  in  that  battle,  and  compoeed  an  degy,  still  extent^  on  the 
death  of  his  friend  Qeraint  ap  Erbin,  who  fdl  in  it.  Uywmrch  men- 
tions elsewhere  another  battle,  in  which  'Arthur  did  not  recede,' 
fought  on  the  river  Llawen.  Tlie  next  and  the  moet  important  battle 
is  that  of  Badon  (commonly  supposed  to  be  Bath),  the  twelfth  victoiy 
over  the  Saxons  in  the  list  of  Nennius,  corresponding  to  one  mentioned 
also  by  Qildas  and  Bade,  and  others,  though  Arthur  is  not  named  by 
them.  Thia  battle  checked  the  progress  of  Cerdic^  and  compelled 
him  to  content  himself  with  those  provinces  along  the  south  coast 
whidi  he  had  already  gained.  From  this  time  we  hear  no  more  of 
Arthur,  until  the  revolt  of  his  nephew,  Modred,  or  Medrod,  whidi  led 
to  the  fatal  battle  of  Camlan  in  Cornwall,  in  542.  Modred  waa  slain, 
and  Arthur,  mortally  wounded,  was  conveyed  by  sea  to  QUstonbuiy, 
where  be  died  and  was  buried.  A  popular  traditional  belief  was  long 
entertained  among  the  Britons  that  he  was  not  dead,  but  had  been 
carried  off  to  be  healed  of  his  wounds  in  Fairy-land,  and  that  he 
would  re-appear  to  avenge  his  countrymen,  and  reinstate  them  in  the 
sovereignty  of  Britain. 

The  ArUlur  of  romance  is  a  very  different  person.  He  is  the  son 
of  Uther  Pendrsgon  by  Igems,  wife  of  Qorlois,  duke  of  Cornwall, 
and  owed  his  birth  to  a  magicd  device,  by  which  Uther  assumed  the 
form  of  the  lady's  husband  He  succeeded  to  lus  father  when  15 
years  old,  and  immediately  prosecuted  hostilities  against  the  Saxons  in 
the  north  of  England.  He  defeated  them  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Dnglas,  and  agdn  under  the  walls  of  Lincoln,  and  compelled  them  to 
quit  England  and  abandon  their  booty,  as  the  price  of  their  safety. 
Breaking  this  agreement,  they  sailed  round  the  island,  and  landed  at 
Totness  in  Devonshire.  Arthur  hastened  by  forced  marchea  to  puiiidi 
this  new  sggresdon,  and  routed  them  with  immense  slaughter  at  the 
great  battle  of  Mount  Badon,  in  which  he  dew  470  men  with  his  good 
sword  Calibum  and  his  lance  Bou.  Again  he  hastened  with  all  speed 
to  Scotland,  to  relieve  Dunbarton  (Alcluyd),  besieged  by  tibe  Scots 
and  Pihts.  Having  done  this,  and  pursued  those  barbarians  into  the 
fastnesses  of  Loch  Lomond,  where  he  fitted  out  a  fleet  and  obliged 
them  to  surrender,  he  returned  southward,  kept  his  Christmas  at  York, 
and  employed  hinaself  in  destroying  the  Pagan  templea  of  tiie  Saxons 
and  restoring  the  Christian  churches.  The  following  summer  he  con- 
quered Ireland  and  Iceland,  and  then  returned  to  Britain,  where  he 
spent  twdve  years  in  peace,  having  taken  a  wife,  Quenhever  or  Quanhu- 
mara,  the  fairest  woman  ii^  the  island.  We  need  not  dwell  on  his 
foreign  conquests  of  Norway  and  Qaul,  which  occupied  ten  years 
more.  He  then  returned  to  England,  and  held  a  great  festival  at 
Caerleott  in  Monmouthshire,  where  he  was  solemnly  crowned,  a  multi- 
tude of  tributaiy  kinga  attending  him.  Not  long  after  the  Romans 
demanded  tribute,  on  which  he  collected  a  mighty  army  and  passed 
into  Qaul.  There  he  defeated  the  Romans,  and  was  preparing  to  cross 
the  Alps,  when  he  received  intelligence  of  the  revolt  of  Modred,  who 
had  alUed  himself  with  the  Saxons,  Scots,  and  Pihts.  Arthur  gained 
two  victories,  one  on  the  coast  of  Kent  and  one  near  Windiester,  and 
forced  Modred  to  fly  into  Cornwall,  where  a  third  engagement,  fiital 
to  both,  was  fought  on  the  river  Camlan. 

Such  in  briei,  and  omitting  the  more  extravagant  and  absurd 
inventions,  is  the  stoxy  told  by  Qeoffry  of  Monmouth,  and  much  later 
by  Buchanan  (*  Historia  Scotica'),  and  adopted,  with  a  great  deal  of 
additional  fiction,  by  the  romancers.  The  reader  will  see  how  widely 
it  differs  from  the  particulars  above  related  on  earlieir  Britiah 
authorities.  The  famous  story  of  the  Round  Table,  with  the  tourna- 
ment of  the  Knights,  bdongs  wholly  to  the  later  romancers.  It  is 
remarkable  that  in  the  Aimorican  tales,  from  which  Qeoffity  professed 
to  derive  his  information,  we  find  mora  mention  of  the  Pihts,  Scots, 
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and  Irish,  than  of  the  Saxons ;  more  traces  of  Arthur^s  presence  in 
the  north  than  in  the  south  of  the  island,  though  the  southern  districts 
may  be  supposed  to  have  been  most  fiuniliar  to  the  Breton  bards.  This 
is  also  noticeable  in  the  romances  founded  on  those  tales,  '  Merlin,' 
*lCorte  Arthur/  'Lancelot,'  and  others.  The  fabulous  history  of 
Arthur  long  retained  its  popularity  in  France,  as  well  aa  in  England, 
and  was  among  the  earliest  books  printed  in  both  countriea  A  ^«noh 
Tcraion  by  Ruaticien  de  Pise  was  printed  at  Rouen  in  1488 ;  and  one 
of  the  Roman  da  Roi,  entitled  *  Livre  du  Vaillant  et  Preuz  Chevalier 
Arthur'  appeared  at  Paris  in  1498.  The  first  English  translation  of 
the  story  pnnted  was  from  the  press  of  Cazton  in  1485.  Alistofthe 
principal  romances  about  Arthur  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to 
Sharon  Tnnier^s  '  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxona'  The  work  of  Qeoffiry, 
and  the  earlier  romances  which  relate  to  Arthur,  are  fully  treated  of 
in  Warton's '  History  of  English  Poetry,'  yoL  i. ;  Ellis's  *  Specimens  of 
Early  English  Metrical  Romances,'  and  Dunlop's '  History  of  Fiction.' 
See  also  Whitaker,  'History  of  *  Manchester ; '  Owen,  'Cambrian 
Biography  s '  Bitson,  'Life  of  King  Arthur ; '  and  De  la  Yillemarqu^ 
'  0<mtea  Populaires  des  Anoiens  Bratons.' 

ARXrOAS,  FERNANDO  JOS£,  descended  from  a  respectable 
family,  originally  of  Spain,  was  bom  at  Monte  Video,  about  the  year 
176<X  He  appears  to  hAve  received  little  or  no  education ;  to  have 
quitted  his  native  town  when  very  young,  and  to  have  joined  the 
gaacho%  or  shepherds^  for  whcae  roving  life  he  had  conceived  a  very 
strong  inclination.  At  the  head  of  a  band  of  the  most  resolute  of 
these  men  he  carried  on  the  trade  of  a  contrabandistay  or  smu^er, 
and  every  effort  of  the  governor  of  Monte  Video  to  put  him  down 
proved  unavailing.  At  length,  on  the  interoeaslon  of  his  father  and 
family,  the  governor  granted  Artigas  his  pardon,  and  conferred  on  him 
the  rank  of  captain  in  the  corps  of  Blendinguea^  a  kind  of  irregular 
light  cavalry,  which  had  beoi  estiibUahsd  with  a  view  of  checking  the 
excesses  of  the  gaubhoa. 

Artigaa  remained  faithfid  to  his  trust  until  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Revolution,  when  he  placed  himself  again  at  the  head  of  the  gauchos^ 
over  whom  his  boldness,  sagacity,  and  tmrivalled  skill  in  all  athletic 
exeroiaes  had  procured  him  unbounded  influence.  Having  obtained 
from  the  revolutionists  of  Buenos  Ayres  arms  and  ammunition,  he 
swept  the  country  of  the  Spaniards,  plundered  theur  villages,  and, 
uniting  his  forces  with  those  of  Qeneral  Jos^  Rondeau,  obtained  several 
advantagea  over  the  regular  troops,  captured  the  towns  of  Mines,  San 
Carlos,  and  ICaldonado,  and,  in  the  month  of  Mav,  1811,  gained  a 
complete  victory  at  Las  Piedras  over  1200  men  of  the  army  of  Elio, 
the  Spuush  viceroy,  with  a  far  inferior  force.  In  this  action  the 
general-in-chief  of  the  Spanish  forces  fell  into  the  hands  of  Artigas. 
Siege  was  now  laid  to  Monte  Video,  but  towards  the  end  of  the  year 
the  approach  of  the  Portuguese  led  to  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  which 
however  recommenced  in  1812.  The  siege  of  Monte  Video  was 
resumed,  and  Artigas,  with  his  irregular  forces,  again  co^>perated  with 
Rondeao.  Disunion  however  soon  took  place  between  the  two  leaders. 
Artigas  insisted  upon  directing  the  siege  as  chief  of  the  provincials, 
Monte  Video  being  situated  in  the  Banda  Oriental,  while  the  general 
of  Buence  Ayres,  as  commander  of  the  auxiliaries,  should  act  under 
his  orders.  By  way  of  obviating  this  difSculty  a  member  of  the 
supreme  government  was  appointed  commander-in-chie£  Gknoal 
Rondeau  on  his  part  convened  an  Oriental  congress  for  the  purpose  of 
nominating  deputies  for  a  natioaal  congress,  and  appointing  a  provin- 
cial governor.  Artigas  could  not  brook  this  inteference  upon  what  he 
considered  his  own  territory.  As  chief  of  the  Banda  Oriental,  he  com- 
manded the  electors,  in  the  name  of  the  general  government,  to  receive 
their  instruotionB  from  him  at  his  head-quarters,  and  i^tiTinll^M^  ^e 
congresB.  The  electors  however  assemUed,  the  election  of  deputies 
and  a  governor  was  proclaimed  with  military  pomp  in  all  the  encamp- 
ments, and  the  governor  began  to  exercise  his  functions.  Artigas, 
deeply  incensed,  withdrew  sUently  in  the  night  with  his  men;  and 
Pceadas,  the  supreme  director,  issued  a  decree  against  him,  by  which 
he  declared  him  infamous,  deprived  of  his  offices,  and  an  outlaw. 
He  further  set  a  price  upon  his  head  of  six  thousand  doUars.  Artigas^ 
when  he  left  the  camp  before  Monte  Video,  took  with  him  about  eight 
hundred  men ;  as  he  advanced  in  the  direction  of  the  Entre  Rice,  the 
gaucho  population  flocked  to  his  standard,  and  he  soon  found  his  forces 
increased  to  between  two  and  three  thousand.  After  several  successes 
in  the  field,  Artigas  occupied  Monte  Video ;  invaded  the  province  of 
Buenos  Ayres;  made  himself  master  of  Santa  F^ ;  and  compelled  the 
junta  to  acknowledge  him  as  independent  chief  of  the  Banda  Oriental, 
to  which  dignity  he  added  the  title  of  Ptotector  of  Entre  Rios  and  of 
Santa  F^ 

In  January  1815,  Posadas  resigned  his  office  of  supreme  director, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Colonel  Alvear,  who  after  a  succession  of 
reverses,  was  deposed  and  banished.  On  the  expulsion  of  Alvear,  tha 
proclamation  against  Artigas  was  publicly  burnt  by  the  cabildo,  and 
overtures  for  a  reoonciliation  made  by  the  people  of  Buenos  Ayres  and 
Pueyrredon,  the  new  director.  They  were  at  first  well  received  by 
Artigas,  but  eventually  proved  fruitless.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year 
1816  he  was  obliged  to  torn  his  attention  towards  the  Banda  Oriental, 
over  which  district  he  had  long  exercised  absolute  authority.  The 
Brazilian  government  which  had  been  called  upon  to  interpose  in  order 
to  put  an  end  to  the  long  protracted  civil  war,  now  despatched  Qeneral 
Leocr  with  10,000  men,  to  occupy  the  Banda  OrientaL    Artigaa  at 
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first  repulsed  the  attack,  and  was  on  many  oooasions  victorious;  but 
the  advantage,  upon  the  whole,  was  on  the  side  of  the  Brazilians,  who, 
on  the  20th  of  January,  1817,  surprised  Monte  Video,  and  retained 
possession  of  it.  In  1818  Artigas  experienced  still  greater  reverses, 
and  was  forced  to  treat  with  the  general  government.  The  news  of 
the  revolution  in  Spain  caused  a  new  outburst  of  hostilities  in  the  La 
Plata  provinces.  The  federalists  turned  to  Artigas  as  their  chief,  and 
availed  themselves  of  the  excitement  to  gain  over  a  great  number  of 
the  officers  and  soldiers  of  Rondeau's  army,  who  united  themselves  td 
that  of  Artigas,  and  then  marched  upon  Buenos  Ayres  in  order  to 
complete  the  projected  revolution.  Pueyrredon  and  his  party  were 
compelled  to  fly,  and  Juan  Pedro  de  Aguira  was  named  provisional 
governor  in  his  place.  But  the  centralists  soon  again  made  head,  and 
the  supreme  power  once  more  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemies  of 
Artigaa  He  again  took  the  field;  but  his  career  was  now  drawing  to 
a  dose.  Towards  the  end  of  the  summer  of  1820»  a  lieutenant  named 
Ramirez,  who  was  in  command  of  a  post  in  Uie  Entre  Rios^  with 
800  men,  suddenly  fell  upon  him,  dispersed  his  troops,  and  seized  on 
the  government  of  the  province.  Artigas  took  refuge  in  the  destroyed 
Missiones,  with  about  one  thousand  followers;  and  soon  after  made  a 
formal  request  of  Franda,  the  Dictator  of  Paraguay,  for  an  asylum  for 
himself  and  his  followers  in  that  district  The  request  was  complied 
with;  but  Francia,  distrusting  the  men,  dispersed  them  in  various 
parts ;  whUe  refusing  an  interview  with  Artigas,  he  assigned  to  the 
fallen  chieftain  a  house  with  lands,  with  a  pension,  in  the  village  of 
Curuguaty,  eighty-five  leagues  north-east  of  Assumption.  The  governor 
of  the  circuit  was  ordered  to  treat  him  with  respect^  and  to  furnish 
him  with  whatever  accommodation  he  might  require.  He  cultivated 
his  farm  with  his  own  hands — became  the  father  of  the  poor  of  Curu- 
guaty, distributing  among  them  the  greater  part  of  his  produce  and 
rendering  all  the  assistance  in  his  power  to  such  as  were  disabled  by 
sickness.  In  these  acta  of  peace  and  benevolence  he  closed  a  life  of 
violence,  disorder,  and  politioal  strife,  in  the  oommoioement  of  1826. 
Some  writers  have  sou^t  to  elevate  Artigas  into  a  hero,  and  to  attri- 
bute to  him  many  of  the  qualities  of  a  statesman  as  well  as  a  general 
But  he  was  in  truth  just  one  of  those  bold  unscrupulous  semi- 
barbarous  soldien  of  fortune,  who  have  been  caUed  into  existence 
by  the  state  of  chronic  hostility,  in  which  the  Argentine  provinoes  have 
for  so  many  yean  unfortunately  been  struggliog.  He  was  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  skiifiil,  and  notwithstanding  his  original  calling^  one 
of  the  most  h«neBt  But  he  was  essentially  one  of  a  dass  whose 
existence  has  been  a  constant  blight  on  tiiat  fine  but  unhappy  country. 

(Abridged  from  the  Biogrmphieai  JHctitman/  qf  the  Swfiety  for  the 
J>ifimon  of  Uatful  KwnoMge.) 

ARUNDEL,  THOMAS^  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the  reigns  of 
Richard  IL,  Henry  IV.,  and  Henry  v.,  was  the  second  son  of  Richard 
Fitz-Alan,  earl  of  Arundel,  and  was  bom  at  Arundd  Castle  in  Sumcx, 
in  1S58.  His  high  birth  and  powecful  connections  obtained  for  him, 
at  a  very  early  age,  extraordioaiy  preferments  in  the  diurch.  When 
scarcdy  of  age  he  was  archdeacon  of  Taunton ;  and  before  he  had 
completed  his  twenty-second  year,  he  was  promoted  to  tiie  see  of  Ely 
by  the  pope^  who  set  aside  the  election  of  anotiier  bishop,  whom  the 
chapter  had  chosen.  He  was  oonsecrated  at  Otford  in  Kent,  April  6, 
1S75,  but  not  installed  at  Ely  until  two  years  afterwards:  he  is 
believed  to  have  been  the  youngest  bishop  ever  consecrated  in  England. 
He  was  a  liberal  benefiftotor  to  the  diocese  of  Ely,  gave  many  rich 
presents  to  the  church,  and  nearly  rebuilt  the  episcopal  palace  in 
Holbom.  In  1886,  when  Michael  de  la  Pole,  earl  of  Suffolk,  was 
removed  f^m  the  office  of  lord  high  chancellor  by  the  pressbg 
remonstrances  of  the  Pftrliamenty  the  seals  were  given  to  ArundeL 
In  1888  he  was  translated  to  the  ardibishopric  of  York  by  a  papal 
bulL  In  the  following  year  he  resigned  his  office  as  chancellor,  but 
was  reappointed  in  1891.  In  the  execution  of  this  office  he  incurred 
much  unpopularity  by  the  temporary  removal  of  the  courts  of  justice 
from  London  to  Yorl^  onthepleaof  the  turbulence  of  the  inhabitsnts 
of  London. 

In  1896  Arundd  was  transkted  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  by  the 
pope's  provuion — a  proceeding  at  that  time  at  variance  with  the 
statute  law  (of  1360).  This  was  the  first  instance  of  a  translation 
froin  the  see  of  York  to  that  of  Canterbury.  Soon  after  his  pro- 
motion to  the  arohiepiscopd  see,  Arundel  accompanied  King  Richard 
to  Fhmce  to  meet  Charles  VL  between  Calais  and  Ardres;  and  there 
on  the  1st  of  November,  1896,  he  celebrated  the  king's  marriage  with 
Isabdla^  the  daughter  of  the  French  king. 

The  king  had  been  for  a  long  time  at  varianoe  with  his  undo  the 
Duke  of  Qloucester;  and  in  1397  he  resolved  to  destroy  him  and  the 
heads  of  his  party.  The  blow  fdl  severely  upon  the  archbishop  and 
upon  his  family.  While  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  was  in  confinement 
at  Calais,  the  long  seLsed  the  primate's  brother,  the  Earl  of  Arundel, 
and  sent  him  to  Carisbrook  Castle,  in  the  Ide  of  Wighty  whence  he 
was  removed  to  London,  impeached  of  treason,  and  beheaded.  On 
the  20th  of  September  the  prinute  himself  was  also  impeached  by 
the  Commons  of  high  treason.  The  charges  preferred  easiest  him 
were,  that  he  had  aided  the  Duke  of  Glouceatar  and  the  earls  of 
Arundel  and  Warwick,  to  obtain  the  commission  of  regency  in  1836, 
and  procured  himself  to  be  named  one  of  the  number;  that  he  had 
advised  the  anest  and  execution  of  Sir  Simon  Burley  and  Sir  James 
Bemer%  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  king ;  and  had  committed  these 
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crimes  while  he  was  chancellor,  and  bound  by  LU  oa^li  to  support  the 
rights  of  the  crown.  He  immediately  rose  in  the  House  of  Lords  to 
defend  himself  against  these  charges,  but  was  not  suffered  to  proceed 
by  the  king,  who,  fearing  the  eloquence  and  weight  of  Arundel,  pre- 
tended to  desire  more  time  to  consider  the  matter,  on  account  of  the 
archbishop's  dignity.  Richard  next  persuaded  him  not  to  appear 
again  in  Parliament  lest  he  should  irritate  his  enemies,  from  whose 
resentment  he  promised  to  protect  him.  Arundel,  relying  upon  the 
good  faith  of  the  king,  did  not  attempt  to  vindicate  himself  in  Parlia* 
ment ;  and  the  impeachment  seemed  to  be  at  rest,  until  the  Duke  of 
Oloucestet's  confession  was  made  known,  when  the  Commons  prayed 
jadgpment  against  the  primate.  The  king,  so  far  from  protecting  him, 
now  declared  that  he  had  already  acknowledged  his  guilt,  and  had 
thrown  himself  upon  the  royal  mercy;  upon  which  sentence  was 
pronounced,  that  he  should  be  banished  for  life,  that  his  temporalities 
should  be  forfeited  to  the  crown,  and  that  he  should  leave  the  country 
within  forty  days,  on  pain  of  death. 

After  a  short  retirement  in  France,  Arundel  proceeded  to  Rome, 
where  Pope  Boni&ce  IX.  entertained  him  with  much  kindness,  and 
endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  restore  him  to  the  king's  favour.  Arundel 
subsequently  settled  at  Cologne ;  but  soon  left  his  retirement  to  take 
a  leacUng  pSrt  in  the  approaching  revolution  in  his  own  country. 
Henry  of  Bolingbroke,  duke  of  Lancaster,  was  then  in  banishment, 
and  the  despotic  conduct  of  King  Richard  led  a  strong  party  of  the 
nobility  and  people  to  look  to  Henry  for  their  deliverance.  The 
leaders  of  this  party  drew  up  a  letter  to  Henry,  and  entrusted  its 
presentation  to  Arundel,  who  secretly  left  his  house  at  Cologne,  and, 
travelling  to  Paris  in  the  disguise  of  a  friar,  obtained  an  interview 
with  Henry ;  and  when  Henry  feigned  to  be  scrupulous  as  to  the  law* 
fulness  of  the  design,  the  learned  churchman  overpowered  him  with 
precedents  of  rebelUon,  in  ancient  and  modem  times.  His  exertions 
were  soon  rewarded :  Henry  of  Bolingbroke  was  seated  on  the  throne, 
and  Arundel  restored  to  the  see  of  Cuiterbury  (1899).  Of  the  thirty- 
three  articles  preferred  against  King  Richard,  two  related  to  his 
treatment  of  Arundel,  in  reference  to  the  chaiges  made  against  him 
in  Parliament,  and  the  promises  by  which  the  king  had  induced  the 
archbishop  to  abandon  his  defence,  together  with  the  kiug^s  subsequent 
promises,  which  were  likewise  broken, 

When  Henry  laid  claim  to  the  crown  in  the  House  of  Peers, 
Arundel  led  him  to  the  throne^  and  pronounced  a  discourse,  exalting 
the  merits  of  Henry,  and  contrasting  them  with  the  faults  of  Richard! 
At  the  coronation  of  Henry  IV.,  Arundel,  as  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, placed  the  crown  upon  the  head  of  the  usurper,  and  sat  on  the 
Vight  hand  of  hii  throne.  The  munificence  of  the  primate,  and  his 
firm  defence  of  the  interests  of  the  clergy,  made  him  very  popular 
with  the  cletgy ;  and  early  in  the  new  reign  he  had  two  opportunities 
of  strengthening  his  claims  to  their  affection.  At  York  in  1402  by  his 
courage  and  resolution,  he  saved  his  brethren  from  being  dd^poiled  by 
the  soldiery^  who  had  plotted  together  to  seize  upon  the  plate,  equi- 
pages, and  money  of  the  clergy  who  accompanied  the  king.  In  1404 
the  king  held  a  parliament  at  Coventry,  known  as  the  Parliamentum 
Indootum,  or  Lack-Learning  Parliament,  mainly  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  money.  At  this  parliament  the  Commons  expressed  their 
opinion  that  the  king  should  seise  the  revenues  of  the  church  and 
appropriate  them  to  the  public  servica  The  archbishop  warmly 
defended  the  interests  of  the  clergy,  and  ultimately  obtained  a 
promise  from  the  king  that  the  church  should  not  be  despoiled. 
Satisfied  with  the  royal  support,  he  again  addressed  the  Commons,  and 
denounced  their  'execrable  scheme'  with  such  force,  that  they  at 
length  asked  the  archbishop's  pardon,  and  acknowledged  the  injustice 
of  their  plan. 

Arundel  now  found  the  doctrines  of  the  church  and  its  very  exist- 
ence threatened  from  another  quarter.  The  Lollards,  or  followers  of 
Wickliffe,  had  been  increasing  in  numbers,  influence,  and  daring  for 
the  last  twenty  years;  publicly  denouncing  the  church  and  the  deigy, 
and  appealing  to  the  passions  and  the  rapacity,  as  well  as  to  the 
religious  feelings,  of  the  people.  In  1882  Wickliffe  had  presented  a 
petition  to  Parliament,  praying  *'  that  the  wants  of  the  nation  should 
be  supplied  from  the  incomes  of  delinquent  clergymen,  afid  the 
superfluous  revenues  of  the  church,  which  were  in  i^Mdity  the  patri- 
mony of  the  poor : "  and  in  1895,  after  Wickliffe's  death,  his  followers 
had  laid  another  petition  before  Parliament,  urging  the  same  principles, 
and  fiill  of  severe  invectives  against  the  clergy.  The  archbishop 
became  alarmed,  and  charged  &e  bishops  and  deigy  at  Oxford  to 
root  out  the  heresies  of  the  new  sect;  and  in  1408  resolved  upon  a 
personal  visitation  of  that  University.  The  University  of  Oxford,  a 
stronghold  of  Wickliffe's  doctrines,  questioned  Uie  archbishop's  right 
of  visitation ;  and  on  approaching  the  dty  he  was  met  by  the  principal 
members  of  the  Umversity,  who  courteously  declined  to  acknowledge 
his  jurisdiction.  The  question  being  referred  to  the  king,  was  decided 
by  Henry  in  favour  of  the  archbishop.  This  decision,  and  the  strong 
remonstrances  of  a  convocation  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  in  London, 
against  the  growth  of  heresy  at  Oxford,  induced  the  University  to 
submit:  they  admitted  delegates  from  tiie  archbishop,  and  asked 
pardon  for  their  former  contumacy.  A  committee  of  twelve  persons 
was  then  appointed  to  examine  the  writings  of  Wickliffe  and  others ; 
whose  censures  of  the  doctrines  of  the  new  sect  were  confirmed  by 
the  archbishop,  and  eventually  by  the  pope.    Arundel  next  estabUdied 


an  inqubiitiuu  at  Oxford  to  inquire  into  the  opinloas  of  persons  sua* 
pected  of  heresy,  and  put  in  force  the  statute  De  heretico  oomburendo, 
which  had  been  passed  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  (2  Hen.  IV.  a 
15,  Rot  Pari,  iii  p.  466). 

The  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  vulgar  tongue  had  been  one  of 
Wickliffe's  most  powerful  instruments  of  persuasion ;  and  Arundel 
forbade^  by  synodical  decree,  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into 
EnglislC  and  the  reading  them  when  translated.  The  insurrection  of 
the  Lollards  had  in  it  some  political  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  elements, 
and  in  1418,  disturbances  occurred  of  which  the  leadhig  promoters 
were  LoUmnIs,  headed  by  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  the  lord  of  Cobham. 
Oldcastle  having  disregarded  the  summons  of  the  spiritual  court  to 
answer  for  his  opinions,  was  finally  seised  by  a  military  force,  con- 
ducted to  the  Tower,  and  arraigned  before  the  primate  as  a  heretta 
The  conduct  of  the  archbishop  is  described  as  being  forbearing  and 
mild,  and  in  this  respect  to  have  contrasted  favourably  with  that  of 
the  accused.  Sir  Jolm  persisted  in  his  opinions,  was  pronounced  an 
obstinate  heretic,  and  delivered  to  the  ci^  magistrate,  "  to  be  burnt 
on  a  high  place  before  the  people."  After  the  sentence  was  pronounced, 
Arundel  obtained  from  the  king  a  respite  of  fifty  days.  Thus  respited 
by  the  intercession  of  the  primate.  Sir  John  Oldcastle  escaped  from 
the  Tower,  and  raised  Uie  rebelUon  which  is  associated  with  his 
name.  Soon  after  the  archbishop  had  pronounced  sentenoe  upon 
Oldcastle,  he  was  attacked  with  an  inflammation  of  the  throat,  of  which 
he  died  on  the  20th  of  February,  1418,  0.8.  He  was  buried  in  the 
cathedral  of  Canterbury  luder  a  monument  erected  by  himself  in  his 
lifetime. 

The  disraoter  of  Arundel  was  suited  to  the  times  in  which  he 
lived ;  he  was  bold,  resolute,  and  active ;  poaseased  very  considerable 
talents,  was  learned  and  virtuous  enough  to  sustain  his  reputatiou  as 
a  churchman ;  and  not  more  scrupulous  or  refined  than  a  layman,  in 
temporal  afBtdrs.  He  was  an  active  politician  in  the  midat  of  the 
intrigues  and  treasons  of  the  reign  of  Richard,  and  foremost  in  the 
rebellion  which  cast  that  king  from  his  throne.  As  a  dignitary  of  the 
church  he  was  liberal  and  princely :  each  see  in  succession  held  by 
him  received  ample  marks  of  his  munificence :  he  had  scarcely  rebuilt 
the  London  palace  of  the  bishops  of  Ely  when  he  commenced  the 
building  of  a  pdaoe  for  the  archbishops  of  York ;  and  made  several 
valuable  offerings  to  the  Minster.  At  Canterbury  he  built  the  Lanthom 
Tower  and  part  of  the  nave  of  the  cathedral,  and  presented  it  with 
many  rich  {^ts  and  endowments. 

(Abridg^  from  the  Biographieal  JHdumary  of  the  Society  for  the 
Diffiuion  of  Uaeful  Knowledge.) 

ASA,  king  of  Judah,  the  third  who  reigned  after  the  revolt  of  the 
ten  tribes,  and  the  fifth  king  of  the  dynasty  of  David,  was  the  son  and 
successor  of  Abijam  or  Abia.  According  to  the  chronology  of  Usher 
and  Jahn,  which  corresponds  with  that  given  in  the  margin  of  our 
Bibles,  Asa  reigned  from  B.O.  955  to  914 ;  but  Hales  dates  his  reign 
from  B.a  970  to  929.  In  the  early  part  of  his  reign  Asa  was  under  the 
influence  of  his  grandmother,  Maacha,  who  encouraged  the  idolatrous 
practices  which  had  prevailed  during  the  reigns  of  his  father  and 
grandfather.  But  as  soon  as  he  took  the  government  into  his  own 
hands  he  set  about  rooting  out  idolatry  throughout  the  kingdom. 
After  ten  years  of  peace  the  land  was  invaded  by  Terah  the  Cushite, 
at  the  head  of  a  very  large  army,  which  Asa  met  and  utterly  overthrew. 
In  consequence  of  this  victory,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  prophet 
Azariah,  Asa  and  the  whole  of  his.  people  renewed  their  covenant  with 
Jehovah.  Asa  was  also  for  a  long  period  engaged  in  hostilities  with 
Baasha,  king  of  Israel,  who  at  length  reduced  him  to  consideraUe 
straits ;  but  Asa  having  purchased  the  assistance  of  Benhadad,  king 
of  Damascus,  Baasha  was  obliged  to  return  to  his  own  country,  and 
Asa  destroyed  his  strong  fortress  of  Ramah,  and  employed  the  mate- 
rials in  strengthening  the  towns  of  Geba  and  Mispeh.  For  seeking 
assistance  from  Benhadad  he  was  severely  rebuked  by  the  prophet 
Hanani,  whereupon  the  king  seized  the  prophet  and  cast  him  into 
prison.  The  later  years  of  his  reign  indeed  appear  to  have  been 
marked  by  many  deeds  of  cruelty  and  oppression ;  and  during  these 
years  he  sufl'ered  much  from  disease.  The  history  of  Asa  will  be 
found  in  1  Rings,  xv.  9-24,  and  2  Chronicles,  xiv.,  xv.,  xvi. 

ASCHAM,  UOQKR,  was  the  third  son  of  John  and  Mai^garet  Ascham, 
and  was  bom  in  the  year  1515  at  Kirby  Wiske,  near  Northallerton,  in 
Yorkshire,  where  his  father  resided  as  steward  to  the  noble  family  of 
Scroope.  His  parents,  who  were  highly  esteemed  in  their  station,  after 
living  together  for  forty-seven  years,  both  died  on  the  same  day  and 
nearly  at  the  same  hour.  Their  son  Roger  displayed  from  his  child- 
hood a  taste  for  learning,  and  was  received  into  the  family  of  Sir 
Anthony  Wingfield,  who  caused  him  to  be  educated  with  his  own  sons, 
and  in  the  year  1530  placed  him  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
then  the  most  flourishing  in  the  imiversity.  Ascham  applied  himself 
particularly  to  the  study  of  Greek,  to  which  a  great  impulse  had 
recently  been  given  by  the  dispersion  of  the  learned  Greeks  through- 
out Europe  in  consequence  of  the  taking  of  Constantinople.  He  made 
great  proficiency  in  Greek  as  well  as  Latin,  and  he  read  Greek  lecturaa 
while  yet  a  youth  to  students  still  younger  than  himself.  He  took 
the  degree  of  A.  B,  in  February  1534,  and  on  the  23id  of  the  nexc 
month  was  elected  fellow  of  his  college.  He  took  the  d<^;ree  of  A.M. 
in  1586,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one ;  and  begau  to  take  pupils,  in  whose 
instruction  he  was  very  successful.    He  also  read  Greek  publicly  in 
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the  uniTeraity,  and  privately  in  his  own  college.  In  15ii,  on  the 
resignation  of  Sir  John  Gheke,  he  was  chosen  University  Orator,  an 
office  which  be  filled  with  general  approbation. 

In  the  following  year  (1546)  appeared  hlB  'Tozophilus,  or  the  School 
of  Shootinge/  a  treatise  on  archeiy,  which  he  composed  with  a  double 
view :  in  Uie  first  place,  to  exhibit  a  specimen  of  English  prose  com- 
position in  a  pnrer  taste  than  then  prevailed ;  and  in  the  second,  to 
attract  the  attention  of  king  Henry  VIII.,  then  on  the  point  of  setting 
out  on  his  Boulogne  ezpeditioni  and  to  obtain  the  means  of  visiting 
Italy,  which  he  much  deeired.  He  succeeded  perfectly  in  the  first 
object^  and  partially  in  the  second ;  for  the  king  was  so  well  pleased 
that  he  settled  on  the  author  a  pension  of  101.  per  annum,  at  that  time 
a  considerable  sum,  especially  to  a  poor  scholar.  Ascham  about  this 
time  acquired  other  ^reat  patrons.  He  enjoyed  a  pension  from 
Archbishop  Lee,  acted  for  some  time  as  tutor  to  Henry  and  Charles 
Brandon,  the  two  sons  of  the  Duchess  of  Sufiblk,  and  attracted  the 
friendly  regards  of  the  Chancellor  Wriothesley,  and  other  eminent 
men. 

In  1548,  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  William  Qrindal,  who  had  been 
his  pupil  at  Cambridge,  Ascham  was  appointed  instructor  in  the 
learned  languages  to  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  afterwards  queen,  a  situation 
which  he  filled  for  some  time  with  great  credit  to  himself  and  satis- 
faction to  his  pupiL  At  the  end  of  two  years  however,  upon  a  disgust 
he  felt  at  the  conduct  of  some  of  the  princess's  attendants,  he  suddenly 
threw  up  his  appointment,  and  retired  to  his  college.  He  afterwards 
had  reason  to  regret  the  precipitancy  of  his  conduct,  which  was  perhaps 
never  entirely  forgotten,  though  he  succeeded  in  a  great  measure  in 
regaining  the  favour  of  Elizabeth. 

In  1560,  while  on  a  visit  to  his  friends  in  Yorkshire,  he  was  recalled 
to  court  by  a  letter  informing  him  that  he  had  been  appointed  to 
accompany  Sir  Hichard  Morysine  on  his  embassy  to  the  court  of  the 
Kmperor  Charles  V.  It  was  on  his  way  to  London  on  this  occasion 
that  he  had  his  well*known  interview  with  Lady  Jane  Qrey,  at  her 
father's  seat  at  Broadgate  in  Leicestershire,  where,  according  to  Ids 
beautiful  relation  of  the  scene  in  his  '  Schole-Master,'  he  found  her,  a 
young  lady  of  fifteen,  reading  the  '  Phndon '  of  Plato  in  the  orginal 
Oreel^  whUe  the  members  of  her  family  were  hunting  in  the  park. 
Ascham  embarked  for  Germany  in  the  following  September.  He 
accompanied  Morysine  as  a  kiud  of  secretary,  though  some  of  his 
duties  resembled  those  of  a  tutor.  His  spare  hours  he  occupied  in 
preparing  a  '  Report  on  the  Affaire  of  Germany,'  which  was  subse- 
quently printed.  During  his  absence  abroad  his  friends  in  England 
procured  not  only  the  restoration  of  his  pension,  which  had  ceased  at 
the  death  of  Henry  VIII.,  but  the  place  of  Latin  secretary  to 
Edward  VL  For  these  favours  he  was  indebted,  as  appears  by  a  letter 
of  Ascham  preserved  in  the  Lansdowne  Manuscripts,  to  the  inter- 
ference of  Sir  William  Cecil,  the  ambassador  Morysine,  and  Sir  John 
Cheke. 

The  death  of  king  Edward  in  1553  led  to  the  immediate  recall  of 
the  ambassador,  with  whom  Ascham  returned  to  England.  By  this 
event  he  lost  both  his  recent  preferments,  and  the  accession  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  queen  held  out  such  dismal  prospects  for  a  sealous  Protestant 
like  Ascham,  that  he  retired  to  his  college  almost  in  despair.  Mattera 
however  took  an  unexpected  turn.  Sir  William  Paget,  whose  recom- 
mendation of  the  'Tozophilus'  to  King  Henry  had  procured  his  pension 
from  that  monarch,  now  exerted  his  influence  in  his  favour  with  Gar^ 
diner,  bishop  of  Wiachester,  who,  notwithstanding  Ascham^s  staunch 
Protestantism  was  often  represented  to  him,  proved  his  steady  patron. 
The  '  Toxophilus '  was  produced  by  the  bishop  at  the  council,  and  was 
coDsideredso  useful  a  work  that  the  objections  to  the  author's  advance- 
ment were  removed.  Aacham's  pension  was  not  only  restored,  but 
doubled,  and  he  was  appointed  Latin  secretary  to  king  Philip  and  the 
queen.  By  the  influenoe  of  Gardiner  he  was  also  enabled  to  retain  his 
fellowship  and  his  post  of  public  orator  at  the  university. 

On  the  death  of  Queen  Mary  in  1558  Ascham  was  soon  distinguished 
by  the  notice  of  her  successor.  He  was  continued  in  office  as  Latin 
secretary,  and  made  tutor  in  Greek  to  her  majesty ;  and  during  the 
rest  of  his  life  was  a  constant  resident  at  court.  He  spent  some  houre 
every  day  in  reading  Greek  and  Latin  authon  with  the  queen,  and 
often  enjoyed  the  more  envied  honour  of  beiog  her  partner  or  opponent 
in  games  of  chance.  He  obtained  from  her  several  pieces  of  prefer- 
ment^ the  principal  of  which  was  the  prebend  of  Wetwang  in  the 
cathedral  of  York,  which  he  reoeiyed  in  1559. 

\^n\i»m  had  long  been  subject  to  a  hectic  disorder,  accompanied 
-with  want  of  sleep,  and  inability  to  study  in  the  afternoon  or  evening; 
bat  at  the  end  of  1568  he  imprudently  resumed  the  practice  of  night- 
atady,  in  order  to  complete  a  poem  which  he  intended  to  present  to 
the  Queen  on  new  year's  day.  This  brought  on  an  attack  of  ague  so 
severe  as  to  cause  his  death,  after  only  a  week's  illness,  on  the  80th  of 
December,  1568.  The  news  of  his  death  caused  universal  regret,  and 
Queen  Elisabeth  was  so  moved  on  hearing  it,  that  she  declared,  most 
cbaractaristioally,  that  "  she  would  rather  have  thrown  ten  thousand 
pounds  into  the  sea  than  have  lost  her  Ascham." 

Ascham's  greatest  work,  '  The  SchoIe<Master,'  did  not  appear  until 
after  Ms  death,  when  it  was  published  by  his  widow,  with  a  dedi- 
cation to  Sir  William  Cecil.  The  principal  object  of  the  work,  besides 
the  reprehension  of  severity  on  the  part  of  teachera  and  parents, 
ia  the  introduction  of  a  new  system  of  teaching  the  Latin  language— a 


system  which  has  been  partially  revived  of  late  years.  Ascham  pro- 
poses, after  teaching  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  to  commence  a  course 
of  double  translation,  first  from  Latin  into  English,  and  shortly  after 
from  English  into  Latin,  correcting  the  mistakes  of  the  student,  and 
leading  to  the  formation  of  a  classic  style,  by  pointing  out  the  differ- 
ences between  the  re-translation  and  the  original,  and  explaining  their 
reasons.  His  whole  ^stem  is  built  upon  this  principle  of  dispensing 
as  much  as  possible  with  the  details  of  grammar ;  and  he  supports  his 
theory  by  a  triumphant  reference  to  its  practiMl  effects,  especially  as 
displayed  in  the  case  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  whose  well-lmown  proficiency 
in  Latin  he  declares  to  have  been  attained  without  any  grammati«d 
rules  sfter  the  very  simplest  had  been  mastered. 

Ascham  was  in  correspondence  with  most  of  the  learned  men  of  his 
time,  both  in  England  and  on  the  continent,  especially  with  Sturmius, 
whose  name  he  gave  to  one  of  his  three  sons.  After  his  death  a  col- 
lection of  his  Latin  letters  was  published  by  his  friend  Edward  Grant, 
master  of  Westminster  School,  together  with  a  few  poems,  for  the 
benefit  of  Giles  Ascham,  who  was  then  under  Grant's  tuition.  To  this 
collection  was  prefixed  a  panegyric  on  Ascham,  which  is  the  principal 
source  for  his  life,  though  his  letters,  and  numerous  allusions  scattered 
through  his  works,  contribute  to  a  knowledge  of  his  personal  histo£v. 

Most  of  Ascham's  works  have  passed  through  several  editions.  The 
list  includes: — 1.  'Toxophilus;  the  Scheie  of  Shootinge,' London,  1645, 
4to.  This  edition,  printed  by  Edward  Whytechnroh,  is  very  scarce, 
and  many  bibliographers  imagine  a  reprint  by  Marshe,  1671,  to  be  the 
first  edition.  2.  '  A  Report  and  Discourse,  written  by  Roger  Ascham, 
of  the  Affaires  and  State  of  Germany,  and  of  the  Emperor  Charles  his 
Courts  during  certain  years  while  the  sayd  Roger  was  there,'  London, 
fol.,  printed  by  John  Daye.  This  work,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
to  a  friend,  contains  many  curious  particulan,  especially  as  to  the  per- 
sonal appearance  of  Charles  V.  and  his  courtiem  It  bean  no  date  in 
the  title-page,  and,  though  written  in  1552,  was  probably  not  published 
for  some  years  after.  8.  'The  Sohole-Master ;  or  Plain  and  Perfite 
Way  of  teaching  Children  to  Understand,  Write,  and  Speake  the  Latin 
Tongue,  but  specially  purposed  for  the  private  bringing  up  of  Tenth 
in  Jentlemen  and  Noblemen's  Houses,'  London,  1571,  fol.  4.  '  Rogeri 
Aschami  Familiarium  Epistolarum  Libri  Tree,'  &c.,  prefixed  to  which 
is  Grant's '  Oratio  de  Vita  et  Obitu  R.A.,  et  ejus  diotioms  elegantia,* 
12mo.,  London,  1576.  The  epistles  have  been  several  times  reprinted. 
5.  'Apologia  pro  Coena Dominica  contra Missam  etejus  prsDstigias,'  &a, 
1577, 8vo.  The  English  works  of  Ascham  were  reprinted  in  a  collected 
form  in  1  voL  4to.,  in  the  year  1761,  by  Mr.  J.  Bennet,  schoolmaster 
of  Hoddesdon.  A  life  of  the  author  was  appended,  which  bears  in 
every  line  such  strong  marks  of  the  hand  of  Dr.  Johnson,  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  origin. 

(Abridged  from  the  Biographical  Dictionary  of  the  Society  for  the 
JHffusion  of  Utefid  Knowledge.) 

ASCLETIADES.  This  name  was  common  to  a  great  number  of 
persons,  which  hss  caused  some  confusion  both  in  the  ancient  and 
modem  accounts  of  Asdepiades  the  celebrated  physician,  of  whom 
only  we  are  going  to  treats 

Asdepiades  was  a  native  of  Prusa  in  Bithynia,  but  the  time  of  his 
birth  is  unknown,  nor  can  we  ascertain  which  of  the  three  towns  of 
Bithynia  called  Prusa  claims  the  honour  of  his  birth.  He  appears, 
when  young,  to  have  spent  some  time  at  Alexandria,  and  at  Parium, 
on  the  Propontis ;  probably  also  at  Athens,  where,  if  the  story  told  in 
Atheneus  (iv.  p.  168)  refers  to  him,  he  gained  his  living  at  first  by 
grinding  at  a  mill  during  the  night,  in  order  that  he  might  attend 
the  lecturen  on  philosophy  during  the  day.  In  Athens  he  appeara 
to  have  been  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Antiochus,  the  academi- 
cian, the  master  of  Cicero.  He  appears  to  have  come  to  Rome  about 
the  beginning  of  the  first  century;  he  was  there  at  least  during 
the  earlier  part  of  Cicero's  life,  but  he  was  probably  some  years  older 
than  the  Roman  orator.  He  is  said  to  have  in  the  first  instance  prac- 
tised at  Rome  as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric,  and  not  succeeding  in  thav 
profession  to  have  turned  to  the  study  of  medidne.  The  date  of  his 
death  is  not  recorded,  but  he  is  said,  to  have  lived  to  a  great  age, 
free  from  all  disease,  and  to  have  died  by  accidentally  falling  down 
stairs. 

The  foundation  of  the  healing  system  of  Asdepiades  was  the  doc- 
trine of  corpuiicles,  which  he  borrowed  from  Heradides  of  Pontus. 
His  corpuscular  elements,  which  he  called  ^koi,  differed  from  the 
atoms  of  Epicurus :  they  were  without  form,  but  still  divisible,  and 
subject  to  change.  Disease,  he  argued,  arose  from  inharmonious  dis- 
tribution of  the  corpuscles  and  obstructions  of  the  pores.  He  seems 
to  have  been  little  acquainted  with  anatomy :  he  had  no  exact  notion 
of  the  difference  between  the  veins  and  arteries,  he  was  unacquainted 
with  the  use  of  the  nerves,  and  he  confounded  them  with  the  liga- 
ments. He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  divided  diseases  into 
acute  and  chronic,  and  to  have  considered  them  essentially  different. 
He  observed  the  double-tertian  fever  which  was  so  common  in  Rome ; 
and  he  distinguished  very  accurately  between  the  violent  or  febrile 
dropsy,  and  the  chronic  one,  unaccompanied  with  fever. 

The  practice  of  Asdepiades  was  in  many  respects  that  of  an  empiric, 
but  he  was  evidently  a  shrewd  and  observant  man,  and  his  mode  of 
treatment  was  no  doubt  often  beneficial.  He  trusted  more  to  dietetic 
means  than  to  the  use  of  medicines ;  often  recommended  a  change  in 
the  mode  of  living,  in  which  ho  studiously  attended  to  the  most  minute 
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pwtioulan ;  dbapproTed  of  tha  &aqu(Dt  lus  of  emstici  uid  puij 

but  he  pretty  freely  adopted  the  pnotioa  of  bleeding.    Be  ucril 
great  T^ue   to  bathing  uid  frlotion,  and  he  rendered  htniMlf  Teij 

Epulu  •rith  the  RomAni  by  biii  free  nw  of  wine  ia  many  oompUinta 
ughter,  miuio,  and  singing  ha  also  considered  as  frequently  affloadoo* 
in  tha  oure  of  diieases.  The  fev  fragments  of  his  writings  which  have 
come  down  to  ni  have  been  collected  and  published  by  Otunpeit  in  the 
work  oited  below. 
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The  boiA  of  Aiclepiadu  ia  only  presumed  to  be  hi«  on  tha  ground 
of  the  name  oauurriog  upon  it,  ud  from  the  improbability  of  " 
beloDging  to  any  other  Ibh  aminent  person  of  the  Bime  uaiue. 

(Sprcngel,  Vemeh  eintr  pragmatitclien  OachiclUe  der  Armakwudt, 
2nd  ad.,  Haile,  1800,  voL  iL  6-27;  and  AKlepiadij  Bitbyni, /'inp/ncnfo, 
by  Qumpert,  Weimar,  179* ;  Chr.  F.  Harleae,  Mtdiconim  vetcrma, 
AicUpiada,  fta,  Bonn,  1S28  ;  Boatodi,  Hulory  of  Medicine.) 

A3C0'rnUS,  Q.  PEDIA'NUS,  ona  of  the  earUest  oommanUtora 
Cicero^  is  belisTed  to  hava  been  bom  at  Padua  about  the  oommsa 
meat  of  the  Chriatian  ara^    From  a  pasaaga  in  one  of  his  comm^ 
teries  ('  Ad  Orat.  pro  Scaur.,'  p.  176,  ed.  Lug.  Bat),  be  sppeara  to  Iiave 
been  employed  on  his  work  about  i.d.  tl,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius. 
PbilBTgyrim,  quoted  by  Servina  (Virg., '  EcL,'  iiL  lOfl).  statea  that  he 
«aa  in  his  yooth  the  &iend  of  ^>igil  i  but  he  muit  have  been  a  mere 
boy  when  the  poet  died,  a.D.  19.     He  became  blind  in  hii  aeventy-third 
year,  and  lurriTed  the  calamity  twelve  yean.     (Euaab,,  ■  Chron.  ad 
Olymp..'  ociiiL  S.) 

AsGonius  was  chiefly  employed  in  the  criliciJ  examination  and 
Uluatratioa  of  the  Homan  writers.  He  was  the  author  of  a  work 
wliiah  has  been  lost,  directed  againat  tlie  oalumaiators  of  Virgil,  and 
also  of  a  life  of  Salluit  ('Acron.  ad  Hor.  Sat,'  1,2) ;  bat  there  seems 
no  reason  to  auppose  that  he  was  (ia  author  of  tha  work  'OrigoGentia 
Romania.'  uaually  ascribed  to  Aurelius  Victor.  Tha  most  important  of 
his  labours  was  his  Commentary  on  the  Omtions  of  Cicero,  which  he 
wrote  for  tha  instruction  of  his  sons  ('Ad  Orat  pro  Mil,'  6).  Of  this 
work  only  Aagmenta  have  been  preaerTed,  which,  though  in  son 
them  niuch  diffigored  by  the  gloaaes  of  Bome  ignorant  gnmma  _.._, 
are  still  full  of  laluaUe  information.  Wa  are  indebted  for  Uie 
greater  part  of  what  we  possess  of  Aaconius  to  Poggio,  the  Floren- 
tiuB,  who,  during  the  Council  of  Constance,  in  1418,  happened  to 
diacOTar  an  old  manuscript  of  it  at  the  monastery  of  St,  Gall, 
in  Switzerland.  It  contained  fragmeate  of  a  commenCan  on  nine 
orations  :—Divin. ;  InVerram,  8;  Pro  Corn.;  In  Tog.  Cani  ;  Contra 
Pi& ;  Pro  Scaur. ;  and  Pro  Mil  The  general  chaiaclar  of  tha  com- 
mentary is,  that  it  refers  chiefly  to  hiatorical,  legal,  and  constitutional 
facts,  and  has  preserved  some  curious  infonnation  on  vadouspoiut«, 
with  which  we  should  not  otherwiae  have  been  acquainted.  We  may 
more  partioularly  noUcv  the  speeches  of  CECsar  agunat  Dolabella ;  of 
Brutus  for  Milo  j  of  Lncceius against  Catiline  ;  andof  Cominioaagainst 
Cornelius.  Tha  historians  on  whom  he  seems  chiefly  to  depend  for  his 
intormaWon  are  Li^,  Salluat,  and  FeneBtsIla.  The  oommentair  on 
the  orations  againat  Verraa  ia  of  so  entirely  diSeraot  a  cbaracter,  both 
in  style  and  matter,  irom  that  on  the  others,  that  it  seems  moat 
probable,  ai  Bladvig  oonjecturea,  that  it  is  the  work  of  some  later 
writer,  who  perhaps  availed  himeelf  partly  of  the  laboun  of  Aaoonius. 
Tha  fint  edition  of  Aaconius  was  published.  Van,,  1*77;  with  the 
'Scholia  of  ManuUus,"  Yen.  1617;  by  Haacke,  Lugd.  Bat.,  16*«. 

(Fabric.,  £iit.£af.,  11,6;  Madvig.  '  De  Q.  Aaoooii  Pediani  et  aliorum 
TBter.  intorp.,'  in  Oieer.  Orat.  CommtBtariit  DitinU.  critic,  Havnin, 
1828j  Bahr.,  OetchitAlt  der  Itamiiclun  LUeratm;  Corlaruhe,  1833; 
Kiebnhr,  Prirfat.  ad  Front.,  p.  iiiiv,  not  *.  ed.  BerL) 

ASELLI  (or,  accordinRto  the  custom  formerly  prevalent  of  Latin- 
ising the  name,  ASELLIUS),  CASPAR,  a  physician  who  was  bora 
about  1680,  at  Tioius,  or  Cremona,  and  died  in  162fl.  He  became 
profeSBor  of  anatomy  at  Pavia,  but  apent  much  of  his  lime  at  Milan, 
where  he  effected  thediseovcry  which  has  preserved  his  name.  In  1622, 
whilst  disBsotiog  a  living  dog,  he  for  the  fitat  time  observed  the  lact^ls. 


orthe  aet  of  TSMal*  wbleh  absorb  or  tnak  np  the  imtriliODa  portiMi «( 
the  food  of  animals,  that  is,  the  chyle,  from  Idle  npper  part  of  the  intes- 
tinal tube,  in  order  to  convey  it  to  the  heart  and  lungs,  so  that  it  may 
become  incorporated  in  the  circulating  fluid  or  blood;  distJognished 
them  from  ths  other  vessels,  and  demonstrated  thsm  in  his  laotarae ;  and 
from  the  white  ooloar  of  the  fluid  thsjoontained,  named  them  lo^eo^ 
These  obatrvations  wwa  inddentallj  nude  by  hint  in  the  oonrse  of  die- 
■eotdona  for  other  panM«M;  MtdhedoeanotappeartohaTe  traced  the 
laoteals  aomnttely,  but  he  reocgnited  the  importanoe  of  his  diaooreiT, 
and  gave  himself  up  during  tnuoh  of  the  remainder  of  hia  life  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  real  purpose  of  thees  veasela.  Hie  great  value  of 
the  diacovery  was  liot  genanlly  admitted  by  the  profteaion  for  half  a 
oentnty  ^Iterward*.  Aaelli  drew  up  an  aeooant  of  hia  diaoorery,  which 
was  printed  after  bit  death.  It  is  entitled  '  Pe  lAotibnB;  aea  laoleti 
Tenia,  quarto  vasorum  meseialcorum  genere,  novo  inmnto,  Dissertatio,' 
with  flgures  of  the  vessels  in  three  mff)a«nt  ooloui^  4tov  Xilan,  IS27, 
and  has  been  several  times  reprinted,  Aaellfs  dssth  look  plaoe  in 
1626.  He  left  a  manuscript  treataas  on  potions,  but  it  does  not  appear 
to  hava  been  published. 

ASQILL,  JOHN,  a  politiaal  and  miMellansoos  writer,  ww  bom 
about  the  middle  of  the  ITtfa  eentoiy.  He  was  brought  up  to  the 
law,  and  became  a  member  of  the  sode^  of  LIdooId'b  Inn,  where  be 
reoommended  himsdf  by  his  talents  to  the  notioe  itf  Mr.  Eyre,  an 
eminent  lawrer,  and  afterwards  one  of  the  jadges  of  tha  Court  of 
Kin^a  Bench,  who  assisted  b<m  in  his  atudiea.  Aagill  attained  aome 
eminence  in  Ms  piofeeaion  early  in  the  reign  of  William  IIL,  wheu  he 
b^an  to  display  his  humour  and  talents  as  a  writer  of  pamphlets. 
Among  tha  earliest  works  published  by  him  were  a  pamphlet  entitled 
'  Several  Assertions  proved,  in  order  to  oreata  another  Species  of 
Hooey  than  Gold  or  SQver,'  publiahed  in  IflSS,  which  propoaes  to 
employ  seeuritiet  on  lands  aa  a  new  circulating  medium ;  and  'An 
Uasay  on  a  Registry  for  Tltiea  of  Lands,'  which  is  said  to  have 
appeared  Srat  in  1S8S. 

An  Act  of  Parliament  being  passed  in  the  year  ISBS  for  tbe  re- 
sumption of  forfeited  estates  in  Ireland,  oommiaaioDers  were  appointed 
to  settle  claims,  and  as  Aagill  had  beoome  embarrassed  in  bis  circum- 
stauces,  and  had  also  tMoome  involved  in  difficulties  as  the  executor  of 
bis  eccentric  friend  Dr.  Banbone,  the  bnilder  of  the  new  aquare  in 
Lincoln's  Inn,  he  determined  to  go  to  Ireland,  where  hia  merit  and 
tha  &vonr  of  the  commissioners  procured  hijn  very  aitsnaiTe  and 
lucrative  practice,  the  whole  oountry  being  engaged  in  law-anits,  in 
the  most  important  of  which  he  was  retained.  He  had  married  the 
daughter  of  Nicholas  Browne,  the  attainted  Viscount  Kenmare,  and 
he  purchased  of  the  crown,  but  avowedly  as  trustee  for  Lord  Ken- 
mare's  infant  son,  his  large  estates  in  Inland,  and  thereby  acquired 
so  much  influanoe,  that  ha  obtained  a  seat  in  ^e  Iriah  pariiament  for 
the  borough  of  Enniscorthy.  Prior  to  this  time,  however,  he  had 
pubiiahed  'An  Argument  proving  that,  according  to  the  Covenant  of 
Eternal  Life  revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  Man  may  bo  translated  from 
hence  into  that  Eternal  Life  without  passing  throu^  Death,  although 
the  humane  Nature  of  Christ  himself  could  not  thus  be  translated 
till  he  had  paaaed  through  Death,'  Svo,  1700;  a  pamphlet  which, 
fh>m  Its  singular  atyle,  and  the  wildnesi  of  the  author's  ideas,  occa- 
aioned  an  extraordinary  sensation.  Notwithatanding  his  repeated  and 
solemn  aaiurances  of  Ms  belief  in  and  respect  for  Uta  Scriptures,  the 

Erevalent  opinion  occaaioned  by  the  appearance  of  this  book  was  thit 
e  was  an  atheist,  and  it  was  alluded  to  by  Ih-.  Sacliererell  as  one  of 
the  blaaphemouB  writings  which  induced  him  to  conuder  the  ohurt^ 
in  danger.    The  clamour  railed  against  the  work  was  so  grr-at,  that     I 
before  Asgill  could  reach  Dublin  from  Munster,  to  take  bis  seat,  the 
Irish  Houae  of  Commons  had  ordered  it  to  be  bumt  as  a  blasphemooa     , 
libel,  and,  after  he  bad  eat  four  dsys,  they  expelled  Mm  on  account  of 
it    Thia  expulaion  took  place  on  the  11th  of  October,  1703,  yet  a     . 
month  later  wa  find  him  petitioning  the  bouse  to  allow  him  to  be 
heard  in  support  of  hia  title  to  tha  Castla  Roeae  earliile,  which  bad  been 
impugned  on  behalf  of  Lord  Keomare'a  Inhnt  son.     Aagill  on  thii      J 
occasion  successfully  maintained  his  titie,  but  some  yeare  later  tbe     | 
claims  of  the  Kenmare  family  were  admitted.    On   his  return  to     I 
England,  in  1705,  Aagill  waa  elected  member  of  pariiament  for  the 
borough  of  Bramber  in  Sussex,  at  which  plaoe  he  had  obtained  con-      I 
aiderable  intereat  as  executor  to  Dr.  Barebone.     He  sat  in  pariiameot      ' 
until,  in  1707,  when,  during  an  interval  of  privilege,  he  waa  arrested 
for  debt^  and  committed  to  the  Fleet,  but  was  rdeased  by  order  of 
the  House  of  Commons  (December  16).  Previous  to  this  (November  2£>, 
hi;  obnoxious  treatise  bad  been  brought  before  the  Hoose,  and  a  com- 
mittee had  been  appointed  to  report  upon  It ;  and  in  coosequenoe  of 
their  report,  notwithstanding  a  spirited  defenoe  mads  by  Aagill  on 
resuming  Ms  plaoe-  in  tha  House,  it  waa  condemned  to  be  burnt  by 
the  common  hangman,  at  profane  and  blasphemous,  and  he  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  Houae,  on  the  ISth  of  December,  1707.     Aflw  this 
event  Aegill's  aSairs  grew  deepeiato,  and  he  was  compelled  to  remove 
to  the  Mint,  after  which  he  became  a  prisoner  anaoessively  in  the  King's 
Benoh  and  the  Reet,  within  the  rulea  of  one  or  other  of  wMofa  piiamis 
he  resided  until  his  death,  In  November  I73S,  at  the  aga  of  more 
than  eighty,  aooording  to  th«  memoir  quoted  in  the  ■  Bic^phia 
Britannica,'  which  agrees  also  with  the  data   of  birth  giv«n  above 
(which  may  however  have  been  deduced  from  it).  Or  about  100,  accord- 
ing to  a  manuscript  note  in  Sir  W.  Hu'grave's  '  Biographica]  Advaisa- 
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ria.'  During  this  time  he  transacted  profeasional  hnBineas,  and  also 
published  a  great  number  of  ]  amphlets,  chiefly  of  a  political  character. 
Of  the  numerous  pamphlets  upon  yarious  political  and  theological 
subjects  publii^ed  by  Asgill,  many  were  of  merely  temporary  interest 
Several  were  in  di  fence  of  the  Hanoverian  succession,  and  against  the 
pretensionA  of  tho  house  of  Stuart.  Asgill  also  wrote  some  pamphlets 
on  the  public  funds,  and  among  his  more  miscellaneous  pieces  may  be 
mentioned,  *  Ifr.  Asgill's  Defence  on  his  Expulsion  from  the  House  of 
Commons  of  Great  Britain  in  1707/  8vo,  1712,  and  one  or  two  others 
defending  his  strange  yiews  on  death ;  'An  Essay  for  the  Press/  1712 ; 
a  pamphlet  denouncing  a  proposed  scheme  for  licensing  and  taxing 
the  press;  'A  Question  upon  Divorce,'  1717;  'A  Short  Essay  on  the 
Nature  of  the  l^ngdom  of  Qod  within  us»'  1718 ;  '  The  Computation 
of  Advantages  saved  to  the  Pnbliok  by  the  South  Sea  Scheme,  as  pub- 
lished in  the  Moderator  of  Wednesday,  the  26th  of  April,  1721, 
detected  to  bo  fallacious;  with  a  Postscript/  Svo,  1721.  A  list  of 
Uiese.  with  some  curious  particulars  respecting  Asgill,  is  given  in 
'Notes  and  Queries/  toL  vi,  pp.  8  and  300.  An  interesting  notice  of 
Asgill,  with  copious  extracts  from  his  writings,  will  be  found  in 
Southey's  'Doctor.'  The  chief  authority  for  the  life  of  Asgill  is  the 
article  by  Dr.  Campbell  in  the  *Biographia  Britannica,'  which  is 
avowedly  founded  on  'A  Manuscript  by  Mr.  A«  N.' 

{Biographical  DicUona/ry  of  the  Society  for  the  JXffunon  of  UitrftU 
Knowledge.) 

ASHBQRNHAM,  JOHN,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  John  Ash- 
bumham,  of  Ashbumham,  in  Sussex,  where  the  fiemuly  had  long  been 
settled.  Sir  John  died  in  1620,  after  having  run  through  all  his 
estates,  leaving  his  widow  and  children  in  a  state  of  destitution. 
John,  who,  at  his  iSather^s  death  was  seventeen  years  of  age,  appears 
to  have  gone  to  court  in  attendance  on  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
whose  duchess  was  of  the  same  family  as  Lady  Ashbumham.  In  the 
year  1628,  through  Buckingham's  influence,  he  was  appointed  groom 
of  the  bedchamber  to  King  Charles  I.,  to  whom  he  was  already  so 
familiarly  known  that  he  both  spoke  and  wrote  of  him  as  'Jack 
Afihburnbam.'  In  1640  he  was  elected  member  of  parliament  for 
Hastings,  and  for  some  time  he  was  an  active  member  of  the  long 
parliament,  and  by  his  thorough  support  of  the  king,  gave  great 
oflence  to  the  majority  of  the  House.  In  1642  orders  were  given 
that  he  should  be  proceeded  against  for  contempt  of  the  summons  of 
the  House;  on  the  5th  of  February  1648  he  was  'disabled'  for  being 
in  the  king's  quarters ;  and  in  September  of  the  same  year  an  order 
was  issued  that  his  estate  shoold  be  sequestered,  which  was  carried 
into  effect  with  so  much  rigour,  that  the  petition  of  his  wife  for  an 
allowance  sufficient  to  educate  their  children  was  rejected.  At  this 
time  Ashbumham  was  acting  as  treasurer  and  paymaster  of  the  royal 
army.  In  1644  he  was  one  of  the  commissionjsrs  for  the  treaty  of 
Uxbridge,  and  in  1645  one  of  the  four  commiesionera  named  by  the 
king  to  lay  propositions  for  a  peace  before  the  parliament.  He  was 
employed  also  in  many  other  missions  of  importance,  and  when  the 
king  determined  to  leave  Oxford  to  join  the  Soots  army  before  Newark, 
April  27, 1646,  Ashbumham  washisonly  attendant,  with  the  exception 
of  Dr.  Hudson,  whose  local  knowledge  was  indispensable  for  the 
journey.  He  attended  Charles  to  Newcastle,  but  was  compelled  soon 
after  to  make  a  precipitate  escape,  in  consequence  of  the  parliament 
sending  orders  for  his  being  arrested  and  carried  to  London.  He  fled 
to  France,  and  joined  the  court  of  the  queen ;  but  in  1647,  when  a 
favourable  turn  in  the  king's  affairs  allowed  him  to  do  so,  he  resumed 
his  attendance  on  his  master.  He  had  a  principal  share  in  the  con- 
trivance and  execution  of  the  king's  esoape  from  Hampton  Courts 
November  11, 1647,  and  his  surrender  to  Colonel  Hammond,  Govemor 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight  The  disastrous  consequences  of  this  measure 
led  to  muoh  blame  bemg  thrown  upon  all  who  were  concerned  in  it, 
but  especially  on  Ashbumham,  who  was  supposed  to  have  suggested 
tlie  surrender.  He  was  even  suspected  of  treacherv,  and  a  report  was 
spread  that  he  had  received  40,0002.  to  deliver  the  king  into  the  hands 
of  his  enemies.  Those  who  did  not  credit  this  report,  which  indeed 
the  whole  tenor  of  his  life  belied,  supposed  that  he  had  been  deceived 
by  Cromwell  and  Ireton,  with  whom  he  was  in  constant  communica- 
tion, as  the  king  himself  had  been,  during  Charles's  residence  at 
Hampton  Court  Ashbumham  was  so  stung  by  the  imputations  on 
his  honour,  that  in  1648  he  printed  '  A  Letter  to  a  Friend,  concerning 
his  deportment  towards  the  King  at  Hampton  Court  and  the  Isle  of 
Wight,'  in  which  production  he  chiefly  confined  himself  to  a  denial  of 
the  imputations  upon  his  own  character. 

Ashbumham,  who  was  confined  by  the  parliament  in  Windsor 
Ca!»tle  until  he  was  released  by  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  remained 
in  England  after  the  death  of  the  king,  which  led  many  royalists  to 
^ve  credence  to  the  reports  against  him.  He  had  however  obtained 
leave  of  Charles  IL  to  remain,  as  the  only  method  of  preserving  the 
estates  acquired  by  his  second  marriage  with  the  dowi^er  Lady 
Poulett,  which  took  place  in  1649,  and  he  received  no  favour  from  the 
party  in  power.  He  was  compelled  to  compound  for  his  estate  at  ths^ 
unusually  high  rate  of  half  its  value;  was  three  times  banished  to 
Ouemsey,and  in  1654  committed  to  the  Tower  for  transmitting  monev 
to  the  king ;  and  was  kept  imprisoned  until  the  death  of  CromwelL 
At  the  Restoration  he  became  groom  of  the  bedchamber  to  the  King 
Charles  II.,  and  received  a  grant  of  Ampthill  and  other  parks  in  Bed- 
fordshire for  eighty  years,  as  a  reuubursement  of  various  sums  ex- 


pended by  him  in  the  royal  cause.  He  remained  a  familiar  oompsnion 
of  Charles  II.  imtil  his  death,  which  took  place  in  the  year  1671»  in 
his  sixty-eighth  year.  He  had  repurchased  the  family  estates  which 
his  father  had  dissipated,  and  which  are  still  enjoyed  by  his  descend- 
ants, now  earls  of  Ashbumham :  the  first  peer  of  the  family  was  his 
grandson,  who  was  called  to  the  upper  house  by  William  and  Mary. 

Besides  the  'Letter,'  published  in  1648,  Ashbumham  wrote  a  long 
justificatory  narrative,  which  was  handed  about  among  his  friends, 
after  the  Restoration,  partly  to  counterbalance  a  similar  paper  which 
had  been  drawn  up  and  circulated  by  Sir  John  Berkley,  the  other 
attendant  on  the  king  in  his  flight  from  Hampton  Court,  on  whom 
suspicion  had  been  thrown.  Berkley's  paper  was  printed  before  the 
dose  of  the  17th  century,  but  Ashbumham's,  after  serving  its  tempo- 
rary purpose,  remained  in  manuscript  until  the  year  1830,  when  it 
was  pubUshed  by  the  late  Earl  of  Ashbumham.  It  is  entitled  'A 
Narrative,  by  John  Ashbumham,  of  his  attendance  on  King  Ciuurles  I., 
from  Oxford  to  the  Sootoh  army,  and  from  Hampton  Court  to  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  never  before  printed.  To  which  is  prefixed,  a  Vindication 
of  his  Character  and  Conduct  from  the  Misrepresentations  of  Lord 
Clarendon.'  The  Narrative  and  Vindication  together  amply  suffice  to 
dear  Ashbumham's  character  from  the  stain  which  had  rested  upon 
it  in  consequence  of  the  doubtful  manner  in  which  Clarendon  gave 
his  opinion  of  his  innocence. 

A  younger  son  of  Sir  John  Ashbumham,  Colonel  Willuk  Abh- 
BXTfiNHAV,  was  an  active  military  commander  for^  the  king  during  the 
Civil  Wars,  and  in  1644,  when  govemor  of  Weymouth,  defended  the 
town  for  four  months  against  the  parliamentary  army.  He  was  after- 
wards imprisoned  by  Cromwell,  on  a  chaige  of  being  concerned  in  a 
plot  against  his  life.    He  died  in  1679. 

{Biographical  JHetionary  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  UirfiU 
KnofoUdge.) 

ASHBURTON,  ALEXANDER  BARING,  BARON,  was  bom 
October  27, 1774,  and  was  the  second  son  of  Sir  Francis  Baring,  Burt, 
an  eminent  merchant  in  the  city  of  London.  He  was  removcwl  from 
school  at  a  rather  early  age,  and  placed  in  the  mercantile  establish- 
ment of  his  father.  Having  here  completed  his  commercial  training 
he  was  sent  to  the  United  States,  where,  and  in  Canada,  he  for  some 
years  conducted  the  American  business  of  the  firm.  Here  he  acquired 
much  of  that  wide  and  varied  commercial  knowledge,  which,  later  in 
life,  gave  so  muoh  authority  to  his  opinions  on  aU  matters  connected 
with  trade  and  commerce.  In  1798  he  married  the  daughter  of 
William  Bingham,  Esq.,  Senator  of  the  United  States;  and  on  the 
death  of  his  father  in  1810  he  became  the  head  of  the  great  firm  (k 
Baring,  Brothers,  and  Co. 

Mr.  Baring  entered  Parliament  in  1812  as  member  for  Taunton, 
which  town  he  continued  to  represent  till  1820,  when  he  was  returned 
for  Callington,  and  remained  its  representative  until  it  was  disfranchised 
by  the  Reform  Act  Prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
Mr.  Baring  had  voted  steadily  with  the  whig  party ;  but  he  warmly 
opposed  that  measure,  and  in  future  ranked  among  the  supporters  <2r 
Sir  Robert  PeeL  When  Peel  accepted  office  in  December,  1834,  he 
acknowledged  the  advantage  which  he  had  derived  from  the  adhesion 
of  his  proselyte,  by  introducing  Mr.  Baring  into  his  Cabinet  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Master  of  the  Mint  The  appoint- 
ment was  a  popular  one,  espedally  in  the  City  and  with  the  House  of 
Commons,  where  Mr.  Baring  had  long  been  regarded  as  a  high  authority 
on  all  commercial  subjects.  But  the  ministry  had  but  a  short  tenure 
of  office.  Peel  resigned  in  April,  1835,  and  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  of  course  went  out  with  him — Shaving  however  first 
been  created  Baron  Ashburton.  When  Sir  Robert  Peel  returned  to 
office,  September  1841,  the  differences  of  the  United  States  respecting 
the  boundary  question  excited  some  anxiety,  and  Peel  requested  Lord 
Ashburton  to  proceed  to  America  as  special  commissioner,  with  powers 
to  condude  a  definite  treaty.  Both  in  England  and  America  the 
nomination  was  received  with  satisfaction;  and  Lord  Ashburton  con- 
ducted the  negociations  in  so  conciliatory  a  spirit,  that  Sir  Robert 
Peel  was  able  at  the  opening  of  the  session  of  1843  to  announce  that 
a  treaty  had  been  concluded  with  the  United  States,  in  which  "  the 
adjustment  of  the  boundary  question  was  far  more  favourable  to  this 
country  than  the  award  of  liie  King  of  the  Netherlands,"  and  that 
the  other  points  under  discussion  between  the  two  governments  had 
been  arranged  in  an  equally  satisfactory  manner.  In  the  House  of 
Lords,  Lord  Ashburton  continued  to  support  the  policy  of  Sir  Robert 
Ped  until  that  statesman  brought  forward  his  bill  for  the  repeal  of 
the  duties  on  the  importation  of  com,  when  he  gave  to  that  measure 
a  resolute  opposition.  After  it  became  law  he  took  little  part  in 
politics.  He  died  May  13, 1848,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  title  by  his 
son  the  present  peer.  Lord  Ashburton  cannot  be  termed  a  statesman 
in  the  proper  acceptation  of  the  term.  But  he  brought  to  the  con- 
sideration of  political  questions  a  dear  calm  business-like  understand- 
ing and  considerable  experience,  and  though  far  from  an  doquent 
speaker,  his  extensive  knowledge  and  unquestioned  probity,  as  well  as 
his  high  mercantile  standing;  caused  him  in  his  place  as  a  member  of 
either  branch  of  the  legislature  to  be  always  listened  to  with  respect 
As  a  public  man  he  will  be  remembered  in  connection  with  the  treaty 
which  is  usually  called  by  his  name.  Lord  Ashburton  was  also  well 
known  as  a  liberal  patron  of  arts  and  artists,  not  neglecting  while 
forming  a  valuable  collection  of  pictures  by  andent  masters  to  employ 
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living  painters.    He  held  the  office  of  truBtee  of  both  the  Kational 
Qallery  and  Britiah  Museum. 

(OenUeman't  Magazine  for  18i8.) 

A6HM0LE,  ELIAS,  an  emment  antiquary  and  herald,  was  bom 
at  Lichfield,  May  23rd,  1617,  and  was  placed  at  an  early  age  as  a 
chorister  in  the  cathedral  of  Lichfield,  tie  was  afterwards  taken  into 
the  family  of  James  Paget,  Esq.,  one  of  the  puisne  barons  of  the 
Exchequer,  who  had  married  his  mother^s  sister.  At  the  age  of  16 
he  commenced  the  study  of  the  law ;  and  in  1638  he  married  Eleanor, 
daughter  of  Peter  Mainwaring,  of  Smallwood  in  Cheshire,  about  which 
time  he  was  admitted  to  practice  as  a  solicitor  in  Chancery.  Jn 
February  1641  he  was  sworn  an  attorney  of  the  Common  Pleaj*.  He 
lost  his  wife  on  the  5th  of  December  the  same  year.  A  royalist  in 
principle,  he  became  in  1645  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  ordnance 
in  the  garrison  at  Oxford,  whence  he  removed  to  Worcester,  where  he' 
was  first  a  oommisaioner,  and  afterwards  receiver  and  registrar  of  the 
excise.  He  became  soon  after  a  captain  in  Lord  Ashley's  regiment, 
and  comptroller  of  the  ordnance.  In  the  midst  of  these  employments 
he  entered  himself  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  where  he  applied 
himself  with  great  vigour  to  the  study  of  natural  philosophy,  mathe- 
matics, and  astronomy,  and  where  his  acquaiutanoe  with  Mr.  (after- 
wards Sir  Qeorge)  Wharton  led  him  to  devote  himself  to  the  mysteries 
of  astrology. 

In  July  1646  Mr.  Ashmole  withdrew  again  for  a  few  months  to 
Cheshire ;  but,  coming  to  London,  he  fell  in  with  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir 
Jonas)  Moore,  Mr.  William  Lilly,  and  Mr.  John  Booker,  esteemed  the 
greatest  astrologers  of  their  time,  and  was  by  them  caressed,  instructed, 
and  admitted  into  their  fraternity.  In  1649  he  married  his  second 
wife,  the  Lady  Mainwaring  (widow  of  Sir  Thomas  Mainwaring,  Knight, 
recorder  of  Heading),  whose  second  son  by  a  former  husband,  Mr. 
Humphrey  Stafford,  made  great  opposition  to  the  match.  The  large 
fortune  which  he  obtained  with  this  lady  (he  was  her  fourth  husband, 
and  much  her  junior  in  yean)  enabled  him  to  open  his  house  to  the 
learned  and  scientific  persons,  and  especially  to  the  many  astrologers 
who  flourished  in  that  time.  In  1650  he  published  in  12mo  a  treatise 
written  by  Dr.  Arthur  Dee  upon  the  philosopher's  stone,  under  the 
title  of  'Fasciculus  Chemicus;  whereunto  is  added,  the  Arcanum, 
or  Grand  Secret  of  Hermetick  Philosophy.  Both  made  English  by 
James  HasoUe,  Esq.,'  in  which  name  the  letters  of  his  own  will  he 
found  transposed.  He  at  the  same  time  undertook  to  make  a  complete 
collection  of  the  works  of  such  English  chemists  as  had  till  then 
remained  in  manuseripk  He  likewise  employed  a  part  of  his  time 
in  aoquiiins  certain  manual  arts,  such  as  engraving  seals,  casting 
in  sand,  and  the  craft  of  a  goldsmith.  In  1652,  believing  that  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  Hebrew  was  neoessaiy  for  understanding  and 
explaining  such  authors  as  had  written  on  the  hermetic  science,  he 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  that  language.  At  length,  towards 
the  dose  of  1652,  his  *  Theatrum  Chymicum  Britannicum '  appeared, 
a  quarto  volume,  containing  many  pieces  of  our  old  hermetic  philoso- 
phen.  This  work  gained  him  a  high  reputation,  and  among  other 
scholars  to  whom  it  extended  his  acquaintance  was  the  celebrated 
John  Selden,  with  whom  he  lived  in  intimate  friendship  till  his  death. 
Ashmole's  marriage  with  the  Lady  Mainwaring,  exclusive  of  mere 
family  opposition,  involved  him  in  several  lawsuits,  and  at  last  in  one 
in  Chancery  with  the  lady  hersel£  October  8th,  1657,  he  says,  <*  The 
cause  between  me  and  my  wife  was  heard,  when  Mr.  Serjeant  Maynard 
observed  to  the  court  tiiat  there  were  800  sheets  of  depositions  on 
my  wife's  part^  and  not  one  word  proved  against  me  of  using  her  ill, 
nor  ever  giving  her  a  bad  or  provoking  word."  The  lady's  suit  was 
disodssed,  and,  notwithstanding  the  800  sheets  of  depositions,  Ashmole 
and  his  wife  continued  thenceforward  to  live  together  with  all  the 
usual  appearances  of  harmony. 

Ashmole  now  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  antiquity  and  records. 
This  recommended  him  to  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  William)  Dugdule, 
whom  he  accompanied  about  this  time  when  making  his  survey  of  the 
.Fens.  In  1658  he  published  a  treatise  on  the  philosopher's  stone, 
entitled  '  The  Way  to  Bliss ;  in  three  books,'  4to ;  a  work  in  which  he 
took  leave  of  his  friends  the  astrologers  and  alchemists.  He  had 
throughout  life  been  a  diligent  collector  of  rarities,  and  somehow 
induced  the  younger  Tradescant  and  his  wife  in  1659  to  make  over  to 
him,  by  deed  of  gift^  the  remarkable  museum  of  curiosities  at  South 
Lambeth,  which  the  two  Tradescants,  father  and  son,  had  been  long 
accumulating.  The  deed  remained  in  Mrs.  Tradescant's  hands,  and 
after  her  husband's  death  Ashmole  instituted  a  suit  in  Chancery  to 
compel  the  widow  to  transfer  the  collection  to  him.  Mrs.  Tradescant 
replied  to  the  bill,  denying  that  such  a  conveyance  had  ever  been 
executed,  and  cited  her  husband's  will,  of  a  later  date  than  the  alleged 
conveyanoe,  in  which  the  collection  of  rarities  is  left  to  her  during 
life,  with  power  to  bequeath  it  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge  univeraity. 
The  lord  chancellor  (Clarendon)  however  gave  judgment  in  favour  of 
Ashmole,  and  the  widow  was  of  course  compelled  to  submit. 

Upon  the  Kestoration,  King  Charles  II.  bestowed  upon  him 
(June  18,  1660)  the  place  of  Windsor  herald,  and  a  few  days  after 
appointed  him  to  make  a  description  of  the  royal  collection  of  medals. 
On  November  2, 1660,  he  was  called  to  the  bar  in  the  Middle  Temple 
hall ;  and  in  Januaiy,  1661,  admitted  F.K.S.  Soon  after  this  time  he 
had  several  new  preferments  bestowed  upon  him,  and  amongst  them, 
by  warrant,  February  9,  1661,  the  secretaryship  of  Surinam.    His 


second  wife,  Lady  Mainwaring,  dying  in  April  1668,  Ashmole  married 
in  the  follov^g  November  Elisabeth,  the  daughter  of  his  friend  Sir 
William  Dug^ale.  A  wealthy  and  prosperous  man,  he  was  now 
courted  and  esteemed  by  the  greatest  persons  in  the  kingdom ;  and 
having  finished  his  labours  upon  the  '  History  of  the  Order  of  the 
Qarter,'  presented  that  work  to  the  king,  May  8,  1672,  who,  as  a  mark 
of  approbation  for  his  toil  and  research,  presented  him  with  a  privy 
seal  for  4002.  In  1675  he  resigned  his  office  of  Windsor  herald ;  and 
in  1677,  on  Sir  Edward  Walk«r^s  death,  might  have  been  made  garter 
king  of  arms,  but  waived  the  appointment  in  favour  of  his  father-in- 
kw.  Sir  William  Dugdale.  On  the  26th  of  January  1679,  a  fire  broke 
out  in  the  Middle  Temple,  in  a  set  of  chambers  next  to  those  in  which 
Mr.  Ashmole  resided,  by  which  he  lost  the  greater  part  of  his  library, 
a  cabinet  of  ancient  and  modem  coins,  and  a  great  collection  of  seals, 
charters,  and  other  antiquities.  His  manuscripts  however,  and  his 
gold  medals,  were  fortunately  preserved,  by  being  in  the  house  which 
had  been  Tradescant's  at  Lambeth. 

In  1682,  the  University  of  Oxford  having  finished  a  building  as  a 
repository  for  curiosities  near  the  theatre,  Ashmole  sent  thither  the 
collection  of  rarities  which  be  had  received  from  the  Tradeacants 
(first  however  carefully  removing  everything  that  was  likely  to  con- 
nect their  name  with  the  museum),  and  with  it  the  valuable  additions 
he  had  himself  made  to  the  collection.  He  afterwards  added  the 
donation  of  his  manuscripts  and  library.  This  is  still  called  the 
Ashmolean  Museum.  In  1686,  on  the  death  of  his  fiither-in-law.  Sir 
WiUiam  Dugdale,  he  declined  a  second  time  the  office  of  garter,  which 
he  would  have  obtained  for  his  brother-in-law,  John  Dugdale,  but  was 
unsuccessful  He  however  procured  for  him  the  place  of  norroy  king 
of  arms.  This  wss  one  of  the  last  public  acts  of  Ashmole's  life.  He 
died  May  18, 1692,  and  was  interred  at  Lambeth. 

Besides  the  works  already  noticed,  which  were  published  during  bii 
life,  Ashmole  left  large  collections  in  manuscript.  Of  these  the  two 
following,  which  are  the  most  important,  have  been  published  : — 
'  The  Anns,  Epitaphs,  Fenestral  Inscriptions,  with  the  Draughts  of  the 
Tombs,  fta,  in  all  the  Churches  in  Berkshire,'  penned  in  1666,  were 
in  part  published  afterwards  under  the  titie  of  '  The  Antiquities  of 
Berkshire,'  S  vols.  8vo,  1717, 1723,  and  at  Reading  iu  folio,  1736 ;  and 
the  diary  of  his  Jife,  which  was  first  published  in  12mo.  iu  1717, 
under  the  title  of  *  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  the  Learned  Antiquary, 
Elias  Ashmole,  Esq.,  drawn  :up  by  himself  by  way  of  Diary,  with  aa 
Appendix  of  Original  Letters;'  published  by  Charles  Burman,  Esq.; 
reprinted  with  Lilly's  '  History  of  his  Life  and  Times,'  dvo,  London, 
1774.  It  is  from  this  diary,  abounding  in  absurd  and  puerile  memo- 
randa, but  affording  equally  abimdaut  evidence  of  his  shrewd  regard 
to  his  own  interests,  that  the  dates  and  facts  in  the  preceding  memoir 
have  been  principal^  taken. 

ASHMUN,  JEHUDI,  was  bom  at  Champlain,  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  in  the  year  1794.  He  was  the  third  of  ten  children  of  his 
father,  a  farmer,  who  had  settied  at  Champkin  when  the  neighbour- 
hood was  a  comparative  wilderness.  Hq  early  displayed  a  fondness 
for  books,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  commenced  preparing  for 
college.  Four  years  afterwards  he  became  a  student  at  Middlebury 
College,  where  he  supported  himself  by  teaching  a  schooL  In  the 
interim  he  had  acted  as  clerk  to  an  attorney,  or  in  any  capacity  which 
afforded  a  subsiatenoe  for  the  moment.  He  originally  destined  him- 
self for  the  Christian  ministry,  but  at  different  times  studied  both  law 
and  medicin&  He  removed  to  the  university  of  Vermont,  at  Burling- 
ton, where  he  graduated  with  distinction.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two 
he  became  the  principal  of  a  theological  seminary  at  Hampden,  in  the 
state  of  Maine,  CAlled  '  The  Maine  Charity-School,'  and  subsequently 
acted  as  cUssical  professor.  He  was  married  at  New  York  on  October 
7th,  1818,  to  Miss  Gray,  but  having  promised  marriage  to  another,  his 
conduct  was  regarded  in  so  unfavourable  a  light  in  Maine,  that  he  wu 
compelled  to  quit  the  state.  He  went  to  fiialtimore,  and  after  vainly 
endeavouring  to  establish  a  superior  seminary  for  girls,  set  up  a 
periodical  cidled  '  The  Constellation,'  which  fiuled,  leaving  him  deeply 
in  debt.  He  then  removed  to  Waiiiington,  and  after  a  time  obtained 
the  editorship  of  '  The  Kepertory,'  a  monthly  magazine,  established 
under  the  auspices  of  the  clergy  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  whose  com- 
munion he  joined  on  the  occasion.  In  this  work  he  wrote  much  in 
favour  of  the  plan  of  the  '  African  Colonisation  Society,'  for  founding 
a  settiement  of  liberated  negroes  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  for 
a  short  time  his  periodical  was  entirely  devoted  to  the  subject.  In 
1821  he  also  published  a  '  Life  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Bacon,'  who  had 
fallen  a  victim  in  the  original  attempt  to  set  the  colony  on  foot.  This 
publication  entailed  a  heavy  loss  on  the  author,  already  deeply  involved 
on  other  accounts.  The  desire  to  set  himself  free  by  the  profits  of 
commercial  speculation,  determined  him  to  undertake  a  voyage  to  the 
coast  of  Africa.  He  obtained  also  an  appointment  as  one  of  their 
agents  from  the  African  Colonisation  Society.  He  landed  at  Cape 
Mesurado,  with  a  detachment  of  freed  negroes  from  Baltimore,  m 
.August,  1822,  and  finding  the  other  agents  had  previously  left  the 
coast,  he  assumed  all  the  authority  belonging  to  the  sole  representative 
of  the  Society.  From  that  moment  his  lii'e  was  devoted  to  one  object^ 
the  prosperity  of  the  iofaut  colony. 

At  the  time  of  his  arrival,  the  whole  population,  the  li *e  azrivsls 
included,  amotmted  to  130  persons,  of  whom  85  only  were  capable  of 
bearing  arms,     Ashmun  instantiy  set  about  buildiug  and  fortifyiogt 
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without  at  the  same  time  forgetting  to  make  arraogements  for  instmct- 
ing  the  colonistB,  and  even  the  surroimding  nattyee,  in  the  arti  of 
dviHaation.  His  progrees  waa  stopped  by  aickneaa,  whioh  attacked  all 
bafe  two  of  the  reoent  immigrants,  and  carried  off  Mrs.  Ashmun  on  the 
15Ui  of  Sleptember.  The  colony  was  also  sabjeeted  to  several  hostile 
attacks  from  surromiding  tribes,  which  Awhmnn  was  able  successfully 
to  resist)  inflicting  at  the  same  time  great  loss  upon  the  assailants. 
From  that  time  the  colony  was  lefb  in  peace,  and  Ashmun  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  the  <uv&  interests  of  the  settlements  Although 
retarded  by  frequent  illness,  which  proved  so  fatal  to  others  that  on 
Beren  different  occasions  he  was  the  only  white  man  left  in  the  colony, 
and  although  harassed  by  a  misunderstanding  with  his  principals  at 
home,  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  it  making  rapid  progress.  By  the 
end  of  1826  he  had  established  a  complete  system  of  law ;  had  founded 
new  settlements  inland,  as  well  as  on  the  coast;  had  erected  two 
churches,  besides  a  variety  of  other  public  buildingB  at  the  capital, 
Honrovia;  had  built  a  colonial  schooner ;  had  set  up  a  printing-press, 
and  opened  a  public  library  consisting  of  1200  volumes.  The  popular 
tion  had  increased  during  his  administration  to  upwards  of  a  thousand, 
and  a  considerable  trade  had  sprung  up. 

Ashmun's  constitution,  which  had  been  impaired  even  in  his  college 
days  by  severe  study  and  frequent  preaching,  was  completely  destroyed 
by  the  climate  of  Africa  and  his  never^easing  exertions.  In  the  midst 
ol  his  arduous  duties,  having  sti]^  some  idea  of  entering  the  legal  pro- 
fession, he  spent  four  hours  each  day  in  the  study  of  Blackstoue's 
'Commentaries^'  besides  going  through  a  great  amount  of  misoellaneoua 
reading.  His  only  relaxation  consisted  in  a  voyage  to  the  Gape  de 
Yerd  Islands,  in  1828,  which  greatly  recruited  his  health.  His 
departure  for  his  native  land  be«tme  at  length  a  matter  of  necessity, 
and  on  the  25th  of  March,  1828,  he  left  the  polony,  then  recently 
named  Liberia,  in  the  brig  '  Dorris.'  After  touching  at  the  island  of 
St  Bartholomew,  the  brig  reached  Newhaven,  Connecticut,  in  July. 
Aahmun  landed  in  a  state  of  great  exhaustion,  revived  for  a  few  days, 
relapsed,  and  then  expired  on  the  28th  of  August,  1828,  in  his  thirty- 
fifth  year.  His  remains  were  honoured  wi&  a  public  funeraL  A 
memoir  of  bis  life,  by  R.  R.  Gnrley,  a  fellow-labourer  in  the  cause 
of  Liberia,  appeared  at  Washington  in  1885,  in  1  vol.  8vo,  with  a 
portrait 

(Abridged  from  the  Biographical  JHeUonary  of  the  Uteful  Knowledge 
Society.) 

ASKEW,  ANNE,  or  A9cough,  the  second  daughter  of  Sir  William 
Askew  of  Kelsey,  in  Lincolnshire,  has  obtained  mention  in  most  histo- 
ries of  England  as  one  of  those  sufferers  who,  before  the  final  completion 
of  the  Reformation,  abjured  in  part  the  doctrines  of  the  Romish  Church. 
She  was  more  highly  educated  than  was  ordinary  in  that  day,  and  by 
study  of  the  Smptures  became  a  convert  to  the  opinions  of  the 
reformers,  at  which  her  husband,  one  Kyme,  a  violent  papist,  was  so 
much  displeased  that  he  turned  her  out  of  doors.  She  came  up  to 
sue  for  a  separation,  and  although  she  did  not  obtain  a  legal  divorce, 
she  refused  to  return  to  her  husband,  and  resumed  her  maiden  name. 
She  was  arrested  in  March  1545,  and  accused  of  holding  heretical 
doctrmes  concerning  the  sacrament,  and  denying  the  corporal  presence 
of  ChristTs  body  in  the  elements  after  consecration ;  and  on  thu  charge 
she  was  committed  to  prison.  Bemg  examined  before  the  chancellor, 
the  bishop  of  London,  and  others,  she  is  said  to  have  replied  boldly 
to  the  lord  mayor^s  question,  **  Whether  the  priests  cannot  make  the 
body  of  Christ T"  "I  have  read  that  Qbd  inade  man,  but  that  man 
can  make  Qod  I  never  yet  read."  (Strype, '  Memorials,'  i.  p.  887.) 
Bishop  Bonner  waa  anxious  to  persuade  her  to  recant,  but  her  admis- 
sions were  not  satisfactory,  or  at  least  not  effectual,  for  she  was  soon 
after  again  examined  closely  as  to  her  belief  and  doctrines,  and  com- 
mitted to  Newgate.  While  there  she  was  again  strictly  questioned  as 
to  what  ladies  at  court  had  shown  her  favour  and  encouragement 
Not  being  able  to  extract  any  information  on  this  point,  she  was  placed 
on  the  rack  and  cruelly  tortured;  and  in  a  narrative  drawn  up  by  her- 
self she  states  that,  because  she  did  not  answer,  "  my  lord  chancellor 
(Wriothesley)  and  Master  Rich  took  pains  to  rack  me  with  their  own 
hands  till  I  waa  nigh  dead."  But  her  patience  ifnd  fortitude  could  not 
be  shaken,  nor  does  it  appear  that  she  had  any  disclosures  to  make. 
She  was  burnt  with  four  others  at  the  stake  in  Smithfield,  July  16, 
1546.  {The  Firtt  JSxaminacyon  of  Anne  Atkewe,  lately  Martyred  in 
Smythfelde  by  the  Romith  Pop^s  Upholders,  toith  the  Etucydacyon  of 
Johan  Bale;  the  Lattre  Examinacyonf  d:c;  Fuller,  Chvrch  Blietory, 
book  iv. ;  Pox,  Book  of  Martyrs.) 

ASMON^ANS.  The  Asmonssan  family  derived  their  name  firom 
Asamonsus,  a  Levite  of  the  class  Joiarib,  who  has  been  supposed  to 
hsTe  been  contemporary  with  the  immediate  successors  of  Alexander 
the  Qreat  The  son  of  Asamonsus  was  Symeon,  or  Simon,  whose  son 
Johannes  was  the  father  of  Mattathias,  the  father  of  the  Maccabees. 
The  jiome  Asamonseus,  or  Asmomeus,  had  probably,  like  other  Hebrew 
Dames,  a  significative  meaning;  the  word  Chahsmanim  occurs  only 
oQce  in  the  Old  Testament,  in  Psalm  IxviiL  82.  It  there  means  *  fat 
ones;'  that  is,  rich  noblemen,  princes;  hence  the  designation  Asmo- 
naoHOB  implies  nobles  or  princes  emphatically  so  called. 

The  Jews,  while  subjected  to  the  SeleucidsB,  or  Greek  kings  of  Syria, 
depended  upon  the  priests  as  the  organ  of  every  interest,  and  the  high- 
priest  in  Jerusalem  was  the  head  of  the  nation.  The  Jews  had  for 
louy  years  been  subject  to  the  arbitrary  rule  and  cruelty  of  the  Syrian 


kings,  when  Mattathias  and  his  five  heroic  sons,  John,  Simon,  Judas, 
Eleaaar,  and  Jonathan,  commenced  their  victorious  resistance  to  the 
attempt  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  to  compel  the  Jews  to  exchange  their 
ancestral  monotheism  for  the  idolatry  of  their  Syro-Macedonian 
oppressors.  This  struggle  is  described  in  the  books  of  Uie  Maccabees, 
whioh  are  included  among  the  books  of  tl\e  ApocryphiL  It  is  also 
detailed  in  the  'Antiquities  of  Josephns,'  from  book  xIl,  cap.  6,  to  the 
end  of  book  xvi. 

The  power  of  the  Asmonsean  dynasty  lasted  from  the  year  B.a  166 
to  B.a  87,  but  the  family  survived  the  dynasty.  The  first  descendants 
of  the  Maccabees  ruled  without  the  title  of  king,  but  with  sovereign 
power :  they  united  in  their  persons  the  functions  of  the  high-priest, 
the  chief  civil  magistrate,  and  the  chief  commander  of  the  army.  The 
later  Asmousdan  monarchs  adopted  the  title  of  king,  but  they  lost, 
with  the  pious  virtue  of  their  ancestors,  the  love  of  the  nation ;  and 
subsequently,  by  familv  discord,  the  kingdom  itsel£ 

After  the  death  of  Mattathias,  Judas,  at  the  head  of  those  Jews  who 
had  fled  into  the  wilderness,  made  war  (B.a  166)  against  Antioohtis 
Epiphanes,  overcame  and  killed  Apollonius  in  battle,  and  thus  became 
chidf  of  his  people.  The  next  year  he  vanquished  Lysias  and  Qorgias, 
two  other  generals  of  Antiochus ;  he  then  purified  the  temple,  and 
restored  the  former  worship.  Antiochus,  having  heard  of  the  defeat 
of  his  troops,  swore  that  he  would  destroy  the  whole  nation.  As  he 
was  hastening  to  Jerusalem  he  died  miserably,  B.a  164  or  165.  Antio- 
chus Eupator,  his  son,  made  peace  with  the  Jews,  but  the  war  was 
soon  renewed.  Demetrius  Soter,  having  put  Antiochus  to  death, 
usurped  his  kingdom,  B.C.  162,  and  conferred  the  high-priesthood  on 
Alcimus.  In  a  battle  against  Bacchides,  bne  of  the  generals  of  Deme- 
trius, Judas  was  killed  [Judas  Maooabaus.]  Jonathan  succeeded 
his  brother,  and  after  some  years  of  commotion  was  made  high-priest, 
B.O.  168. 

Jonathan  entered  into  an  alliance,  &a  150,  with  the  usurper, 
Alexander-Balas,  who  pretended  to  be  the  son  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 
Jonathan  was  afterwards  killed  by  Tryphon,  a  professed  supporter  of 
the  claims  of  Antiochus,  the  son  of  Alexander-Balas.  [Jonathan 
Apphus.]  Simon,  B.a  144,  shook  off  the  yoke  of  ti^e  kings  of  Syria, 
and  took  the  dty  of  Qaza  and  the  fortress  of  Jerusalem.  He  made  an 
alliance  with  Antiochus  Sidetes ;  but  it  was  soon  after  broken,  and 
Antiochus  sent  Cendebeus  against  him.  Simon,  now  too  old  to  go  to 
war,  resigned  the  command  to  his  sons,  by  whom  Cendebeus  was 
defeated.  Ptolemnsus,  the  son-in-law  of  Simon,  Aspiring  to  reign  in 
his  stead,  invited  his  father  and  brothers-in-law  to  a  feast^  at  which 
Simon  and  his  sons  were  assassmated,  &o.  185.  [Simon  Matthes.] 
John  Hyrcanus,  the  third  son  of  Simon,  not  being  with  him  when  he 
wss  murdered,  escaped  assassination.  Ptolemseus  now  called  Antio- 
chus Sidetes  to  his  assistance.  They  besieged  Jerusalem,  which  being 
reduced  to  a  state  of  famine,  John  was  obliged  to  capitulate.  Joha 
went  afterwards  with  Antiochus  in  an  expedition  agunst  the  Pftrthians; 
and  for  his  exploits  against  the  HyrcanianB  was  sumamed  Hyrcanus. 
[John  Htbganu&] 

Aristobulus,  the  son  of  Hyrcanus,  became  high-priest  after  the 
death  of  his  father.  Hyrcanus  bequeathed  the  sovereign  authority  to 
his  wife,  but  Aristobulus  caused  her  to  be  shut  up ;  and,  contrary  to 
former  custom,  assumed  both  the  diadem  and  regal  title,  B.0. 106.  In 
an  expedition  against  the  Itureans,  he  was  attacked  by  illness,  and 
returned  to  Jerusalem,  leaving  his  favourite  brother  Antigonus  to 
finish  the  war.  The  wife  of  Aristobulus  took  advantage  of  the  absenoe 
of  Antigonus  to  weaken  his  influence  with  his  brother;  and  she 
endeavoured  to  excite  in  her  husband's  mind  the  belief  that  Antigonus 
sought  to  obtain  the  royal  dignity.  Under  her  influence  Aristobulus 
caused  Antigonus  to  be  murdered  on  his  return  from  the  Iturean 
campaign,  fie  afterwards  suffered  great  remorse  for  this  deed,  which 
aggravated  his  disorder,  and  he  died  at  the  close  of  the  first  year  of 
his  reign.  Three  of  his  brothers  whom  he  had  kept  in  prison  were  set 
at  liberty  on  his  death.  The  eldest,  Alexander  Jamusus,  succeeded 
him  in  the  royal  title  and  office,  B.a  105.  [Albzandir  Jannaus.] 
Alexander  Jannssus  reigned  twenty-ee^enyears,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  wife  Alexandra,  b.o.  79.  His  son  Bfyrcanus  became  high-priest. 
Alexandra  reigned  nine  years.  Upon  her  death,  B.0. 70,  Uie  government 
devolved  upon  Hyrcanus  II.,  a  prince  of  a  weak  character  and  inactive 
dispositiott,  who  was  dispossessed  of  his  regal  authority  by  his  brother 
Aristobulus,  but  permitted  to  retain  the  office  of  high-priest^  with  an 
ample  revenue.  Hyrcanus  after  some  time,  being  assisted  by  Aretas, 
king  of  Arabia,  attempted  to  resume  his  former  rank.  Aretas  besieged 
Jerusalem,  and  Aristobulus  waa  reduced  to  groat  straits ;  but  having 
gained  to  his  party  Scaurus,  one  of  the  Ueutenants  of  Pompseus, 
Aretas  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  and  to  return  to  defend  his  own 
dominions.  Thus  commenced  the  Roman  power  in  Judsoa.  The 
authority  of  Aristobulus  had  not  yet  been  sanctioned  by  the  Romans; 
and  on  the  appeal  of  Hyrcanus,  Pompaeus,  having  heard  the  arguments 
of  both  parties,  decided  in  favour  of  Hyrcanus,  whom  he  reinstated  in 
the  government  under  Roman  protection.  Aristobulus  upon  this  shut 
himself  up  in  Jerusalem.  PompSBus  besieged  the  city  during  three 
months ;  and  took  it  at  last  by  fixing  his  engines  on  the  Sabbath.  The 
Jews  would  not  violate  the  sanctity  of  that  day  by  offensive  warfare^ 
although  they  were  ready  to  repel  attacks:  Pompceus  accordingly 
issued  strict  orders  that  nothing  having  the  semblance  of  attack 
should  be  Buffered  to  occur,  in  order  that  the  Jewn  might  have  no 
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pretext  for  disturbing  hii  prepantioM.  Ariatobulua  ««■  ouiiad  to 
Kocae,  and  made  to  appear  ia  the  triumpbal  pioceeuon  whicb  cele- 
brated, among  other  victorie*,  the  Jeirish  conqueat;  but  Scding  mean) 
to  escape  from  Rome,  be  rgtamed  to  Juiimi,  and  excited  freab  commo- 
tion. Gabiniue,  the  Koman  general,  took  him  prisoner,  and  sent  him 
ond  time  to  Home,  where  he  died  some  time  after  from  the  effecta 

s  disturbed  I17  oontinual  oommo- 
>t  Uie  nbilitT  to  pnTent.  Hii  minister  Antipater, 
the  Idumsan,  wrested  horn  him  all  but  the  name  of  ruler.  AntigoDus, 
the  son  of  Aristobului,  to  rereoge  the  death  of  his  father,  ptoctmd 
the  ssaistauce  of  the  PiirthiBJU  and  took  Hyrosnus  prisoner.  Hyr- 
canns  was  altowed  to  return  to  Jerusalem ;  but  was  put  to  death 
B.C.  30,  at  the  age  of  eighty.  On  the  death  of  HjrcaaaB,  Antigonui 
became  king ;  but  three  jears  from  the  commeuoemsnt  of  hia  reign, 
he  was  put  to  death  by  the  Romnna.  B.a,  37,  to  make  way  for  Herod. 
Herod  had  ingratiated  himself  lo  much  with  Juliua  CoHar,  U.  Autoa;, 
•Dd  the  Uomana  in  genersl,  that  with  their  assiataoce  he  was  enabled 
to  supplant  the  Aimonieani,  and  to  commenoe  a  new  dynasty,  A.11,  37. 
To  aonfirm  his  authority,  be  married  Hariamnf.'graQd-daugbUir  of 
Hyrcanus  IL,and  made  her  brother  A ristobulua  III.  high-prisit,  reserr- 
ing  to  himself  the  regal  power)  but  finding  that  Ariatobuloi  rvtaiued 
many  partisans,  he  caused  him  to  be  drowned,  B,a.  36. 

Uanamne,  who  was  diatduguisliad  by  bar  beauty  and  talenta,  was 
murdered  by  order  of  Herod  on  an  unfounded  anspieion  of  aouspimcy 
and  adultery.  Bar  sons  were  also  put  to  deatji  on  a  charge  of  rebel- 
lions dedgDj.  But  the  AamoDEsan  family  did  not  end  entirely  with 
their  power,  for  we  read  in  the  commencement  of  the  auto-biography 
of  FL  Joeephus,  "  By  my  mother  I  am  of  the  royal  blood ;  for  the 
ohildren  of  Asamonaias,  from  whom  that  family  waa  derived,  had  both 
the  office  of  the  bigh-prienthoodandthe  dignity  of  a  king  for  a  long  time 
together.  I  will  aocordingly  set  down  my  proganiton  in  order."  After 
giving  his  geDSalogy,  in  order  to  silence  some  who  had,  he  sdmita, 
denied  hia  high  deecent,  at  length  he  says,  "  I  have  three  sons — Hyi^ 
eanus,  the  eldest,  was  bom  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Teapa- 
uan;  Jnstin  in  the  seventh,  and  Agrippa  in  the  ninth."  Tbeao  are  the 
laat  traoee  of  the  Asmontaau  family. 

In  the  Britiah  Museum  there  Is  a  number  of  AamoDsean  ooina,  from 
whieh  tha  following  dnwings  ace  taken: — 


(l%e  Aw  SMin  of  Iki  XaeeaUa,  vUk  Nate*  atd  nhutratioiit,  by 
Henry  Cotton,  D.C.L.,  Archdeacon  of  Caahel,  Oxford,  1882.  Two  of 
theaa  hooka  belong  to  the  Apoerypba,  which  are  fivqaently  atmeied 
to  the  Old  Testament.  Sea  Josepbus,  Antiq.,  liL  6— zvL  and ;  Frano. 
Peres.  Bayer,  St  Numit  Stbrao-Sanaritaittt,  ValMitira,  17S1,  p.  181. 
folio;  Franc.  Feres.  Bayer,  VtruUcux  Ifwmontm  liebraoSamarila- 
nomm,  I7Sa,  folio ;  SpanAemii  Dittertationtt  lie  Pnaltmtia  et  l/ta 
Nimitmalum,  London,  1700,  vol  L  p.  61,  Jcc) 

ASPA'BIA,  a  native  of  Miletus,  and  the  daughter  of  Aiiochua,  csle- 
bnted  for  her  connectioD  with  Pericles.  Of  her  early  life  nothing  is 
known.  She  came  to  raaide  in  Athens,  and  there  gwned  the  affaoticnB 
of  Periclea.  Having  separated  from  his  firat  wife  with  her  own 
consent,  he  attaohed  himself  to  Aspeaia  duriug  the  rest  of  his  life  ; 
but  marriage  with  a  foreign  woman  waa  expressly  forbidden  by  the 
law  of  Athens.  There  can  be  littla  doubt  that  ahe  acquired  givat 
asoendaoi^  over  Perielee,  though  the  extent  and  character  of  it  have 
been  much  exaggerated.  We  are  totd  little  of  bar  beauty ;  much  of 
her  mental  powsis  and  cultivation.  Plutarch  says  that  Periclea 
esteemed  her  "  beoaose  she  was  a  wise  woman,  and  had  great  nnder- 
•tanding  in  matten  of  govsmment"  Her  house  beosme  a  sort  of 
centre  of  intellectual  socie^,  and  it  is  said,  that  notwithstanding  the 
aeclusion  in  which  Athenian  matrons  generally  lived,  many  of  ibeia 
accompanied  their  huabandi  to  eojoy  her  oonvenation.  Straratea 
•omatimes  visited  bar  in  company  with  hii  friends.  (Xen.  'Mem.'  IL 
TLSe;andthe'Ueneseniis'of  FUta)  The  'Henexeoos'  is  written 
lo  Introduce  a  Ameral  orktlon  aacribed  to  Aspasia,  though  liie  oonclti' 
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uon  of  the  dialogue  seems  to  intimate  that  the  author  did  not  num 

that  ascription  to  be  implicitly  believed.  Sooataa  howenr,  as  ooe  of 
the  speakers  of  the  dialogue,  give*  Aapana  the  high  praise  of  "  having 
mads  many  good  orators,  and  one  eminent  over  all  the  Grtek^  PeiicUs, 
tha  aou  of  Xaothippu*." 


ACRACIA. 

The  connection  of  Periclea  with  Asps«i«  wu  a  favourite  subject  of 
inveotiva  with  bii  eneniiei.  The  comic  writers  especially  treated  her 
with  great  severity.  Indeed  one  of  them,  Hermippua,  prosecuted  her 
on  the  charge  of  not  beheving  in  the  gods,  and  ajao  of  being  iuttni- 
mental  in  debauching  free  women  to  gratify  the  lust  of  Periclea  And 
Plutarch,  who  relates  the  story,  adds  "  that  notliing  but  the  peraooal 
exertions,  the  taan,  and  entreatisa  of  Feriolea  prooured  bar  acquitlal" 
('  Periclea,'  c  21).  Thsae  storiea,  however  unfavourable  dike  to 
Pericles  and  Aapasia,  depend  on  the  authority  of  late  writcra,  as  Plu- 
tarch and  AtheoEBUS :  contemporary  writers  contain  no  hint  of  them, 
with  the  exception  of  the  comic  writers,  whose  tiada  was  scandsL 
After  the  death  of  Pericles,  Aspssia  is  said  to  have  transferred  her 
aSectiona  to  Lyndea,  a  man  of  low  origin,  who  however  by  her 
instruotions,  ocoording  to  Plutaroh,  became  for  a  time  the  popular 
leader  in  Athens.  By  Pericles  Aspaaia  hod  a  son,  also  named  Panclea, 
who  was  legitimatised  by  a  vote  of  the  peaple. 

ASSAROTTI,  OTTA'VIO  QIOVANNl  BATT13TA,  to  whom 
Italy  owes  the  institution  of  schools  for  tjie  deaf  and  dumb,  was  boni 
at  Genoa  on  tha  SSth  of  October  17&3.  In  1771  he  eutored  the  fn. 
temity  of  the  '  Bcucle  Pie,'  a  aodaty  of  regular  eoclesiastics  devoLed 
to  tha  instruction  of  the  young,  to  whose  care  be  owed  his  own  inttiuc- 
tion.  His  life  was  theneeforth  spent  in  duties  to  which  his  profesaiaii 
invited  him.  His  talsnla  and  learning  were  appreciated  by  his  supe- 
riors. He  taught  luccessively,  in  the  schools  of  big  order,  at  Voghera. 
Savona,  Albenga,  and  Genoa;  be  was  appointed  by  the  srcbbishop  of 
Qenoa  to  be  examiner  of  the  clergy  in  the  diocese ;  and  about  the 
beginning  of  tha  present  century  he  lectured  on  moral  and  dogmatic 
theology  to  the  students  in  the  seminary  of  the '  Scuole  Pia.' 

About  the  year  ISOl,  Father  Aaearotti's  attentiou  was  drawn  to  the 
laboun  of  the  Abb4  Sicord  in  the  education  of  deaf-mutes.  For  yem 
he  laboured  almost  unaided  and  alone  at  the  aelf-impoeed  task  of 
iustrucUng^  such  poor  children  of  this  class  as  his  means  allowed  him 
to  maintain,  and  at  the  same  time  of  instructing  himself  in  tha  meaua 
of  imparting  information  to  them.  It  was  not  till  the  Sad  Deoember 
1812  that  Aasarotti,  with  thirty  pupils,  waa  enabled  to  take  posMSeica 
of  the  oollege-buildings  assigned  to  them,  with  an  endowment  h; 
Kapoleon  L,  in  the  ex-monsstery  Delia  Misericordis-  On  the  fail  of 
the  French  government,  in  ISlt,  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Colls|ia  lost  its 
endowment;  but  it  retained  possession  of  the  buildings  which  had 
been  allotted  to  it; -and,  after  a  suspeniion  of  four  months,  the 
endowment  waa  restored.  Three  or  four  years  afterwords  the  king 
of  Sardinia  beatoned  on  Father  Assarottt  himeelf  a  pension  of  SOO 
lire,  and  provided  funds  for  maintaining  eighteen  deaf  mutes  gratui- 
tously in  tbe  house.  A*sarotti's  benevolent  designs  were  now  placed 
beyond  the  risk  of  failure;  and.  although  already  fallen  into  premature 
decrepitude,  he  continued  to  devote  himself  to  his  philanthropic 
labours  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  died  at  Genoa  on  the 
24th  of  January  1829,  in  tbe  aevanCy-eiith  year  of  his  age,  having 
bequeathed  to  bis  pupils  the  remnant  of  his  small  fortune. 

Asaarotti's  Italian  biographer  enumerates  a  aeries  of  departments 
of  knowledge  as  having  been  taught  by  Assarotti  in  hia  later  years, 
which,  as  ha  tmly  observea,  it  could  hardly  be  believed  poesible  to 
oommimicate  to  tha  unfortunate  pupils.  The  list  embraces  the  Latin 
and  modem  laoguages,  ancient  and  modem  hiatoty,  geography,  algebn, 
and  geometry,  the  elements  of  sstronomy,  metaphysioa  and  logic,  and 
the  principles  of  religion,  with  the  arts  of  drawing  and  engraving. 
Several  of  Asaarotti's  pupila  are  named  as  having  displayed  a  oonsider- 
able  degree  of  intelligence  and  knowledge.  Hia  scholar  Toddei  wrote 
■  religious  bock  for  his  fellow«uffersi« ;  UgUorini  became  the  teachet 
of  a  deaf  and  dumb  achool  in  Tuacaay;  and  CMt«Ui  obtained  a  conf 
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iQiBsioii  in  the  oorps  of  engineers.  Teachers  who  had  been  trained 
under  Assarotti  were  placed  at  the  head  of  the  sohools  in  Turin,  Milan, 
Pisa,  Siena,  and  Farma.»  Deaf  and  dumb  sohools,  it  is  only  right  to 
add,  are  now  pretty  general  in  the  chief  oities  of  Italy. 

(Abridged  from  the  Biogra^ical  IHctumary  of  the  Society  for  the 
Difution  of  Useful  Knowledge,) 

ASSEBiANI,  GIUSEPPE  SIMONE,  a  learned  Marontte,  natiyeof 
Syria,  who  came  to  Rome  towards  the  beginning  of  the  IStii  oentury, 
was  made  Archbishop  inpartibue  of  Tyre,  and  keeper  of  the  Vatican 
libnury,  by  Clemens  XL  He  died  at  Rome  in  1768  in  his  eighty-first 
year.  He  was  sent  by  Pope  Clemens  on  a  literary  mission  to  Egypt 
and  Syria  in  the  years  1715-16,  and  he  brought  back  to  Rome  many 
yaluftble  manuscripts.  He  then  set  about  compiling  his  '  Bibliotheca 
OrieDtalis  Clementino  Yaticana,'  four  yolumes  folio,  Rome^  1719-28, 
beiog  a  biographical  account  of  the  Syrian  writers,  divided  into  three 
classes,  that  is,  Orthodox,  Jacobites,  and  Nestorians,  with  copious 
extracts  in  the  Syriao  text,  end  a  Latin  TerBion,  lists  of  their  workay 
and  comments  on  the  same.  He  intended  to  proceed  with  the  Arabian, 
Copt»  and  other  eastern  writers,  but  nothing  appeared  in  print  beyond 
the  Syriac.  The  fourth  yolume  of  the  '  Bibliotheca  *  is  engrossed  by 
a  learned  dissertation  on  the  Syrian  Nestorians.  His  other  more  im- 
portant published  works  are : — *  S.  Ephraem  Syri  Opera  omnia  quse 
extant,'  six  Tolumes  folio,  Rome,  1782-46.  This  edition  of  the  works 
of  St  Ephraem,  one  of  the  old  Syrian  fathers,  was  begun  by  Ambaraoh, 
another  learned  Maronite  living  at  Rome,  and  better  known  as  Father 
Benedetti,  and  after  his  death  was  completed  by  Aasemani  'Kalen- 
daria  Ecdesiso  Uniyersss,  in  quibus  turn  ex  vetustis  marmoribus,  turn 
ex  codidbus,  tabulis,  pariethiis,  piotis,  scriptis,  sculptiBYe  Sanctorum 
somina,  imagines  et  festi  per  annum  dies,  Ebdesiarum  Orientis  et 
Occidentis,  prsomisais  unius  cujusque  Ecdesiss  originibus,  recensentur, 
describuntur,  et  notis  illustrantur,'  six  volnmee  quarto,  Riome,  1755-57. 
This  is  an  elaborate  and  curious  work,  which  originated  out  of  a  request 
of  the  Marquis  Cappbni  that  Assemani  would  describe  five  pictures  of 
saints  of  the  Rusao-Gh'eek  Church  in  his  collection.  Assemani  under- 
took the  task,  wrote  and  published  six  large  quarto  yolumes,  yet  left 
his  work  unfinished  :  he  had  prepared  six  more  quarto  Tolumes^  but 
they  were  destroyed  in  a  fire  which  burnt  a  large  number  of  his  msnu- 
acripts  in  1768.  The  first  four  and  part  of  the  fifth  of  the  published 
volumes  are  taken  up  with  a  learned  history  of  the  Slavonian  Chiurch. 
'Bibliotheca  Juris  Orientalis  Canonid  et  Civilis,'  four  volumes  quarto, 
Rome,  1762-64.  Some  other  of  his  writings  were  published,  yet  Yao- 
oolini  states  that,  besides  the  large  number  of  his  manuscripis  burnt 
in  the  fire  already  referred  to,  there  is  still  in  the  libraries  of  the 
Propaganda  and  the  Inquisition  at  Rome  enough  in  Assemani's  hand- 
writing to  fill  a  hundred  Tolumes. 

ASSEMANI,  SIMONE,  the  nephew  or  grand-nephew  of  Giuseppe 
Simone,  was  bom  in  Syria  in  1752.  He  studied  at  Rome,  anc^  having 
taken  holy  orders,  spent  some  time  in  travelling  in  the  East  Of  this 
journey  he  gave  what  Meneghilli  terms  a  truly  oriental  account.  On 
his  return  to  Italy  he  was  employed  to  draw  up  a  catalogue  of  the 
oriental  manuscripts  of  Jaoopo  Nani  He  afterwards  became  professor 
of  oriental  languages  in  the  academy  of  Padua,  and  in  1807  was  raised 
by  Napoleon  I.  to  a  similar  professorship  in  the  univei*sity  of  that  dty, 
which  post  he  held  till  his  death,  April  7, 1821.  Assemani  wss  regarded 
daring  his  life,  especially  in  Italy,  as  a  mat  authority  in  Oriental  lite- 
rature. He  published  several  works  in  Italian  and  in  Latin  on  Arabian 
literature  and  history.  Of  these  perhaps  the  more  important  are : — 
'  Saggio  sull  origine,  culto,  letteratura  e  costumi  degli  Arabi,  avanti  11 

S^udo  profeta  Maometto,'  8vo,  Padua,  1787 ;  '  Catalogo  dei  oodid 
Sa  OrientaU  neUa  biblioteca  Naniana,'  4to,  Padua,  1787-88  (to  this 
catalogue  he  added  extracts  from  some  of  the  more  remarkable  works 
registered  in  it) ;  '  Globus  Coelestis,  Cufioo-Arabicus,'  4to,  Padua,  1790, 
being  a  description  of  the  celestial  globe  in  the  Borgia  Museum  at 
Velletri,  with  a  dissertation  on  the  astronomy  of  the  Arabs.  It  was 
SimonerAssemani  who  first  exposed  the  forgeries  of  the  Maltese  Vella, 
who  pretended  to  have  found  an  Arabic  manuscript  containing  a  diplo- 
matic code  of  the  Sicilian  Saracens.  Telia's  imposture  on  further 
inquiry  being  made  clear,  he  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment.  .{Oeea- 
ntti  Opere,  toL  xviii. ;  Fundgruben  dee  Oriente,  vol.  1. ;  AUgemeinen 
Literarieehen  Ameigen  for  1795 ;  Sylvestre  de  Sacy,  Biographie  Uni- 
vertdU — Supplement ;  Moschini,  Biografia  Univertaie,  the  latter  being 
a  new  life  from  original  sources.) 

ASSEMANI,  STEFANO  EVODIO,  nephew  of  Giuseppe  Assemani, 
was  bom  at  Tripoli  about  1707.  He  studied  at  Rome,  and  returned 
to  Syria  as  a  missionary  of  the  PropagandiL  He  was  present  at  the 
Synod  of  Lebanon,  17S6,  at  which  his  undo  acted  as  legate.  Subse- 
quently he  spent  some  months  in  England.  Having  established  him- 
•elf  at  Rome,  he  was  employed  as  assistant  to  his  uncle  at  the  Vatican; 
and  on  his  uncle's  death  succeeded  him  as  upper  keeper  of  the  library. 
He  also  became  Bishop  of  Apamea.  His  literary  reputation  is  not 
very  high.  The  only  works  of  any  consequence  which  he  published 
are  the  following : — '  Bibliotheces  Medioeo-LaurentiaufB  et  Palatinss 
Codicum  MSS.  Orientalium  Catalogue,'  twa  volumes  folio,  1742,  with 
notes  by  Gori ;  'Acta  Sanotomm  Martyrum  Orientalium  et  Ocddenta- 
lium,'  two  volumes  folio,  Rome,  1748.  To  this  work,  which  he  com- 
piled from  manuscripts  in  the  Vatican,  he  added  the  'Acts  of  St 
Simon,'  called  *  StyUte,'  in  Chaldaic  and  Latin.  He  also  began  a 
Konaral  catalogue  of  the  Vatican  manuscripts,  divided  into  three  dasBes, 
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Oriental,  Greek  and  Latin,  Italian  and  other  modem  languages,  of 
which  however  he  published  only  the  first  volume  in  1756,  a  fire  which 
broke  out  in  his  chambers  having  destroyed  his  papers.  Mai  hss 
continued  parts  of  this  catalogue  in  his  '  Soriptorum  Veterum  nova 
collectio.'    He  died  November  24,  1782. 

ASSER,  or  more  correctly  ASHI.  Ashi  was  the  principal  author  of 
the  Babylonian  Talmud,  so  called  from  the  place  of  his  reddence.  He 
was  bom  at  Babylon  a.d.  858  (a.ii.  4118),  and  appears  to  have  been 
distinguished  very  early  in  life  by  intellectual  powers  and  acquire- 
ments. His  Jewish  biographers  indeed  relate  that  he  was  appointed 
head  of  the  College  of  Sori,  in  Babylon,  at  the  age  of  fourteen ;  but  it 
is  soarcdy  necessary  to  discuss  the  probability  of  this  unparalleled 
instance  of  mental  preoodty.  He  held  this  post  till  his  death  in  426. 
Rabbi  Ahraham-ben-Dior  asserts,  in  his  '  Kabbalah,'  p.  68,  ^t  since 
the  days  of  Rabbi  Jehuda-Hannasi,  or  Rabbenu-Hakkadosh,  in  no  one 
but  Ashi  had  been  combined  at  once  knowledge  of  the  law,  piety, 
humility,  and  magnificence.  His  fame  attracted  to  his  lectures  many 
thousands  of  students.  The  expositions  of  the  Mishna  which  he 
delivered  in  his  lectures  were  collected,  and  form  the  bads  of  the 
Babylonian  Talmud.  The  continuation  was  the  work  of  his  disdples 
and  followers :  it  was  completed  seventy-three  years  after  the  death 
of  Ashi  by  R.  Jos^,  president  of  the  CoU^  of  Pumbedita  in  Babylon. 
(Compare  the  Teemach  David,  first  part,  m  the  years  4127  and  4187; 
Sepher  Juchaein,  foL  117 ;  BcUichoth  Olam,  p.  18;  WolQi,  Bibliotkeea 
ffebrcea,  torn,  i,  p.  224.)  

ASSER,  or  ASSERIUS  MENEVENSIS,  a  learned  monk  of  St. 
David's,  whence  (the  name  of  that  place  in  Latin  being  written  Menapia, 
or  Menevia)  he  obtained  the  appellation  of  Menevensis.  Asser  was 
invited  to  the  court  of  Alfred  the  Great,  as  is  generally  believed,  in  or 
about  the  year  880,  but  probably  earlier,  merely  from  the  reputation 
of  his  leaming.  Khig  Alfred,  according  to  bis  own  statement  in  the 
'  Life  of  Alfred,'  first  wished  him  to  reside  oonstantly  at  court ;  bub  as 
Asser  would  not  consent  to  this,  the  king  then  desired  that  he  would 
apportion  his  time  between  the  court  and  bis  monastery,  passing  six 
months  at  each.  It  was  finally  arranged,  in  accordance  with  a  sug- 
gestion of  his  brother  monks,  that  he  should  redde  alternate  quarters 
at  court  and  at  St.  David'a.  The  king  was  at  a  plac^  called  Leonaford 
when  Asser  entered  on  his  new  duties.  Alfred  received  him  with  every 
mark  of  distinction,  and  he  remained  at  court  eight  months,  reading 
with  him  such  books  as  the  king  possessed ;  and  henceforward  he  was 
a  pretty  constant  .attendant  at  court,  in  the  manner  stipulated.  Alfred 
bestowed  several  preferments  upon  Asser,  induding  the  church  of 
Exeter.  An  Asser,  bishop  of  Sherburne,  is  mentioned  in  the  Saxon 
Chronide,  and  he  is  generally  identified  with  the  author  of  the  '  Life 
of  Alfred,'  though  there  are  some  difficulties  in  the  way  of  connecting 
the  references  in  other  authorities.  It  is  probable  that  ho  held  some 
other  see  prior  to  that  of  Sherburne.  In  the  epistle  prefixed  to  Alfred'a 
translatbn  of  Gregory's  '  Pastorale,'  addressed  to  Wul&ig,  bishop  of 
London,  the  king  calls  him'  '  my  bishop ;'  acknowledging  the  hdp 
recdved  from  him  and  others  in  that  translation.  He  is  also  named 
by  king  Alfred  in  his  will  as  a  person  in  whom  he  had  particular  con- 
fidence. Those  very  doubtfol  authorities,  Matthew  of  Westminster 
and  William  of  Malmesbury,  make  Asser,  bishop  of  Sherburne,  to  have 
died  during  the  life  of  Alfired,  in  888 ;  but  the  more  nearly  contempo- 
raneous and  trustworthy  authority,  the  Saxon  Chronide,  asdgns  his 
death  to  910;  and  this  is  the  date  at  which  the  decease  of  Asser 
Menevensis  is  usually  fixed. 

The  work  which  gives  Asser  his  claim  to  an  important  place  among 
the  early  contributors  to  English  history  is  the  Latin  '  Life  of  Alfred,' 
or,  as  it  is  entitled  in  the  best  edition,  Uiat  of  Wise  (Oxford,  1722,  one 
voL  8vo),  <  Annales  Remm  Gestarum  ^Ifredi  Magni'  This  is  the 
chief  authority  for  the  life  of  Alfred  between  the  years  849  and  889, 
and  it  contains  much  important  information  relative  to  the  condition 
of  the  country  during  that  period.  The  work  in  its  present  state 
contains  much  contradictory  matter,  and  much  which  is  not  recon- 
cilable with  other  authorities,  as  well  as  much  which  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  could  have  been  written  by  a  person  in  Asserts  podtion.  But 
these  things  were  generally  regarded  as  corruptions  and  interpolations, 
and  the  substantifJ  value  of  the  '  Annals'  remained  unquestioned  till 
1842,  when  Mr.  Thomas  Wright^  first  in  the  *  Arohseologia,'  vol  xxix., 
and  subsequently  in  his  '  Biographia  Britannica  litteraria '  (Anglo- 
Saxon  period),  artide  *  Asser,'  altogether  impeached  the  authenticity 
of  the  whole  biography ;  relying  c&efly  on  the  manifest  contradictions 
in  the  account  which  Asser  gives  of  himself,  his  statements  respecting 
certain  events,  and  the  fact  of  the  biography  breaking  off  some  years 
before  Alfred's  death,  though  Asser  survived  that  monarch  eight  or 
nine  years.  The  doubts  of  the  genuineness  of  the  *  Annsds '  excited 
much  disousdon.  Mr.  Wright's  views  have  been  formally  and  fully 
met  by  Lingard  in  his  '  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church,'  iL  426, 
and  by  Dr.  PauU  in  the  introduction  to  his  *  Life  of  Alfred ;'  end  every 
recent  writer  on  our  Anglo-Saxon  history  has  referred  at  more  or  less 
length  to  the  subject.  We  think  it  may  be  fairly  stated  that  the 
opinion  arrived  at  by  the  most  competent  authorities  corresponds 
pretty  nearly  to  that  expressed  by  one  of  the  highest,  Mr.  Kemble,  in 
his  valuable  '  Saxons  in  England '  (voL  ii,  42),  '*  that  there  is  no  good 
reason  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  Asser's  'Annals,'  or  to  attribute 
them  to  any  other  period  than  the  one  at  which  they  were  professedly 

composed." 
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Bale  and  Pits  give  the  titles  of  six  works  asoribed  to  our  Asaer. 
Que  is  of  course  '  The  Life  of  Alfred  :'  the  others  are — 1, '  A  Com- 
xaentary  on  Boethius/  but  the  existence  of  such  a  work  is  very  doubt- 
ful ;  2,  'Anoales  Britannise/  only  known  by  its  having  been  mentioned 
by  Brompton;  8,  '  Aurearum  Sententiarum  Enchiridion/  no  doubt  the 
■ort  of  commonplace  book  mentioned  in  the  '  Annals '  as  having  been 
compiled  for  Alfred's  use,  and  termed  by  him  his '  Hanual ;'  4,  *  A 
Book  of  Homilies;'  and  5,  *  A  Volume  of  Letters.'  The  existence  of 
the  *  Homilies '  and  *  Letteis '  is  however  unsupported  by  any  other 
authority. 

AST,  GEORG  ANTON  FRIEDRICH,  an  eminent  German  scholar, 
was  bom  in  1778  at  Gbtha,  at  the  gymnasium  of  which  place  and 
subsequently  at  the  University  of  Jena  he  was  educated.  In  1802  he 
began  his  career  as  an  academical  lecturer  in  the  University  of  Jena ; 
and  in  1805  he  was  appointed  professor  of  ancient  literature  in  the 
University  of  Landshut,  where  he  remained  until  the  transfer  of  that 
institution  to  Munich,  in  1812.  He  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  at 
Munich,  where  he  died  on  the  30th  of  December,  1841. 

Ast  was  one  of  the  host  and  most  industrious  of  modem  scholars, 
and  a  very  excellent  teacher.  During  the  latter  period  of  his  life, 
he  devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  to  the  study  of  Plato,  for 
the  elucidation  of  whose  works  he  had  done  more  than  any  other 
scholar.  His  numerous  Works  may  be  divided  into  two  daases, 
philosophical  and  philologicaL  Among  the  former  we  must  notice 
especially  his  'Handbuch  der  Aesthetik,'  Landshut,  1807,  Syo; 
'Grundlhiien  der  Philologie,'  Landshut,  1808,  8vo,  an  excellent  intro- 
duction to  the  study  of  antiquity;  *Gmndlinien  der  Grammatik, 
Hermeneutik  und  Kritik,'  Landshut,  1808,  8vo;  'Grundlinien  der 
PhUosophie,'  2nd  edit.,  Landshut,  1825,  8vo;  '  Hauptmomente  der 
Qeschichte  der  PhUoaophie,'  MiincheD,  1829,  8vo ;  '  Platonis  Leben 
mid  Schrifan,'  Leipzig,  1816,  8vo,  a  very  useful  introduction  to  the 
study  of  that  philosopher.  Among  his  philological  works  the  chief  is 
a  complete  edition  of  Plato's  works  (Leipsig,  1819-82),  in  11  vols.  8vo, 
with  a  Latin  translation,  and  a  commentary  which  occupies  the  last 
two  volumes.  This  work  he  followed  by  a  'Lexioon  Platonicum,' 
Leipsig,  1884-39,  3  vols.  8Ta,  which  is  one  of  the  best  special  dic- 
tionaries that  we  have.  In  a  critical  point  of  view,  his  edition  of 
Plato  is  greatly  surpassed  by  some  of  the  more  recent  editions  of  that 
philosopher. 

(Abridged  from  the  Biographieol  JHctionary  qf  the  Socidff  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  ;  Oonvenaiioni  LesDikcn.) 

ASTBURY,  J.,  one  of  the  great  improvers  in  the  manufacture  of 
pottety  in  this  country,  was  bom  about  1678 ;  but  we  have  no  infor- 
mation as  to  his  early  faistdry,  or  even  as  to  his  christian  nameu 

Among  the  earliest  improvers  of  this  important  branch  of  industry 
were  two  brothers  of  the  name  of  Elers,  who  came  to  England  from 
Niimberg  about  1690,  and  settled  at  Brad  well,  near  Buralem,  in  the 
Staffordshire  Potteries,  where  they  introduced  a  fine  new  red  wars, 
and  made  many  improvements  in  other  branches  of  the  art^  Their 
operations  were  kept  for  some  time  strictly  secret;  but  at  length 
Astbuiy,  by  assuming  the  garb  and  manner  of  an  idiot,  obtained 
admission  to  the  works,  and  employment  in  some  mean  capacity.  He 
thus  obtained  free  access  to  their  machinery,  and  a  full  knowledge  of 
their  processei^  and  during  a  period  of  nearly  two  years  he  remained 
in  the  works,  making  models  and  memoranda  during  hia  intervals  of 
absence.  Having  accomplished  his  purpose,  he  quitted  the  Elers' 
works  and  established  himself  at  Shelton,  in  the  Potteries,  wher«  he 
commenced  the  manufacture  of  red,  white,  and  other  wares,  and 
introduced,  for  the  first  time,  the  use  of  Bideford  pipeclay  for  lining 
culinary  vessels,  by  whidi  they  were  made  very  superior  to  those 
glased  with  lead  or  salk  He  likewise  made  numerous  improvements, 
one  of  the  most  important  of  which  was  the  use  of  calcined  flinty  which 
he  had  been  accidentally  led  to  try,  from  observing  the  osUer  at  an  inn 
where  he  put  up,  bum  a  flint«toue  till  red-hot,  then  pulverise  it,  and 
blow  the  fine  powder  into  the  eyes  of  the  horse.  Astbury's  attention 
was  excited  by  the  whiteness  of  the  calcined  flint,  the  ease  with  which 
it  was  pulverit^ed,  and  the  clayey  nature  which  it  assumed  when 
moistened ;  and,  reasoning  upon  these  circudiBtances,  he  produced,  by 
its  employment,  a  very  superior  kind  of  ware.  Astbury  was  eminentiy 
successful  in  Ms  business,  and  succeeded  in  realising  a  considerable 
property  by  his  improvements.  He  died  in  1743,  leaving  a  son 
Thomas,  who  also  made  some  valuable  improvements  in  pottery. 

(Abridged  from  the  Biogra/phical  Dictumou^  of  the  Society  for  the 
JDiffation  of  Us^td  Knowl&lge,) 

ASTELL,  MARY,  was  the  daughter  of  a  merchant  at  Newcastie- 
upon-Tyne^  where  she  was  bom  about  the  year  1668.  Her  fatiier  gave 
her  a  good  education,,  and  an  uncle,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  perceiving  her  aptitude  for  learning,  instructed  her  himself 
in  philosophy,  mathematics^,  and  logic,  and  to  these  acquisitions  she 
afterwards  added  the  Latin  language.  She  removed  to  London  about 
the  time  of  the  Revolution,  and  for  the  rest  of  her  life  resided  either 
there  or  at  Chelsea.  She  assiduously  continued  heir  studies,  especially 
of  the  great  writers  of  antiquity,  and  produced  a  considerable  number 
of  works,  several  of  which  attracted  attention.  She  disd  on  the  lltib 
of  May,  1731. 


12mo.,  London,  1697.  In  this  she  proposes  the  establishment  of  a 
kind  of  college  for  the  education  of  females,  as  well  as  for  their  retire- 
ment from  tiie  dangers  of  the  world.  The  plan  was  highly  admired 
by  many,  among  others  by  Queen  Anne,  who  manifested  an  intention 
of  presenting  10,000^  towards  the  foundation  of  the  college.  Bi«hop 
Burnet  however  represented  to*  her  so  strongly  the  great  resemblanoe 
of  the  proposed  establishment  to  a  nunnery,  that  the  queen  gave  up 
her  intention,  and  the  plan  fell  to  the  ground.  Some  of  the  writers  in 
the  'Tatier'  held  up  Mrs.  Astell  to  derision,  ander  the  name  of 
Madonell&  '  Letters  concerning  the  Love  of  God,  between  the  Author 
of  the  Proposal  to  the  Ladies  and  Mr.  John  Norri^'  London,  1695, 
8vo.  Both  Mrs.  AsteU  and  Mr.  Norris  were  attacked  by  Lady  Masham, 
in  '  A  Discourse  concerning  the  Ldve  of  God,'  for  a  great  portion  of 
which  the  authoren  was  said  to  have  been  indebted  to  the  asaistance 
of  Locke.  Mrs.  AsteU  replied  in  '  The  Christian  Religion  as  professed 
by  a  Daughter  of  the  Church  of  England,'  8yo,  1705.  This  is  her 
most  elaborate  work,  and  whatever  its  defects,  it  was  universally 
allowed  that  the  work  did  great  or^t  to  the  reasoning  powers  of  the 
author.  'Reflections  on  Marriage,'  8vo,y  1705.  Besides  these  lai^cr 
works,  Mrs.  AsteU  produced  a  number  of  controversial  tracts. 

(Abridged  from  the  Biogra^icol  JHetionary  of  the  Society  for  the 
DiffasUm  of  Ueeful  Knowledge,) 

ASTLB,  THOMAS^  was  the  son  of  Daniel  Astle,  keeper  of  Needwood 
Forest^  and  was  bom  at  YoxaU,  in  Staffordshire,  in  1734.  He  was 
sent  to  the  office  of  an  attorney  in  liis  native  town^  bat  his  taste 
inclining  him  to  the  study  of  general  antiquities,  he  came  to  London ; 
where,  about  tiie  year  1763,  he  became  known  to  Mr.  GrenvUle,  then 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  ChanceUor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
was  employed  by  him  in  the  arrangement  of  pupers,  and  other  business 
which  required  a  knowledge  of  ancient  hand-writing:  in  1765  Mr. 
GrenviUe  gave  him  tiie  office  of  receiver^enetal  on  the  oivU  Ust  Soon 
after  this,  Mr.  Astie  married  the  only  daughter  of  the  Reverend  PhiUp 
Morant>  tiie  author  of  the  '  Hirtory  of  Essex,'  and  by  this  connection 
he  eventnaUy  inherited  the  property  of  his  father-in-law,  which  was 
considerable.  In  1770,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Morant^  who  had  tiU  then 
superintended  the  printing  of  the  Ancient  Reoords  of  Parliament 
begun  five  yean  before^  Astie  was  appointed  by  the  House  of  Lords  to 
take  his  plM,  and  he  presided  over  tiie  pubUcation  tiU  its  completion 
in  1775.  He  was  then  made  chief  clerk  in  the  Record  Office  in  the 
Tower ;  and  some  years  alter  he  succeeded  to  the  place  of  Keeper. 
He  waa^  besides,  a  FeUow  of  the  Royal  and  Antiquarian  Societies,  and, 
tiU  his  deatii,  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum.  He  died  on 
the  Ist  of  December,  1808.  Mr.  Astie  is  the  author  of  a  number  of 
articles  in  tha  'Archeologia,'  and  several  separate  antiquarian  pubU- 
cations.  But  the  work  by  which  he  is  best  known  is  his  '  Origin  and 
Progress  of  Writing,'  first  published  in  quarto  in  1784,  and  again  in 
1808.  Mr.  Aatle  inherited,  with  the  estates  of  Dr.  Morant,  his  Ubrary, 
which  he  greatiy  extended.  The  printed  books  were  purchased  soon 
after  Mr.  AsUe's  death  for  10002.  by  the  Royal  Institution,  of  whose 
library  tiiey  now  form  a  very  important  part.  His  immenae  ooUection 
of  manuscripts  he  left  by  will,  in  token  of  his  gratitude  to  the  GrenviUe 
family,  to  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  on  payment  of  the  almost 
nominal  sum  of  500^  Combined  with  the  collection  of  ancient  Irish 
manuscripts  formed  by  Charles  O'Conor,  and  others  added  by  Mr. 
GrenviUe,  they  formed  an  assemblage  of  original  materials  for  the 
history  of  the  three  kingdoms,  unequaUed  in  any  private  coUeotion. 
They  were  announced  for  ssle  with  the  rest  of  the  Stowe  Ubrary  in 
1849,  but  were  previously  purchased' by  Lord  Ashbumham. 

ASTOLPHUS  succeeded  his  brother  Ratchis  as  king  of  the  Longo- 
bards,  a.d.  750,  Ratchis  having  Toluntarily  abdicated,  and  retired  into 
the  monastery  of  Monte  Casino.  Astolphns  early  formed  the  resolu- 
tion to  aim  at  driving  away  the  Greeks  from  Italy,  and  with  this  view 
broke  the  treaty  made  by  his  predecessor  with  the  Byiantines.  In 
752  he  took  Ravennai  expeUed  the  Bxaroh,  and  conquered  the  Penta- 
polls,  which  comprised  part  of  the  present  March  of  Anoon^  •He  then 
turned  his  arms  against  the  duchy  of  Rome,  which  still  acknowledged, 
at  least  nominally,  the  authority  of  the  eastem  empire.  The  pope^ 
Stephen  IL,  sent  ambassadors  to  Astolphus  with  splendid  gifts,  and 
obtained  a  trace  for  forty  year&  Four  months  after  however,  Astol- 
phus broke  the  trace,  and  the  pope,  despairing  of  assistance  from  the 
indolent  Byiantine  oonrt^  had  recourse  to  Pepin,  king  of  the  Franks. 
Stephen  himself  repaired  to  Paris  in  758,  where  he  crowned  Pepin, 
and  bestowed  on  his  two  sons,  Carlomann  and  Charles  (afterwards 
Charlemagne),  the  titie  of  Patricians  of  Rome.  Pepin  soon  after 
marched  an  army  into  Italy,  defeated  Astolphus,  and  besieged  him  in 
the  city  of  Pavia.  A  treaty  was  concluded,  which  Astolphus  failed  to 
observe,  and  in  755  Pepin  crossed  the  Alps  a  second  time,  and  again 
besieged  Astolphus  in  Pavia.  Astolphus  now  sued  for  peace ;  he  paid 
a  large  sum  to  Pepin  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  gave  up  the 
Exarchate,  including  Comaechio,  as  well  as  the  Pentapolis  which  were 
bestowed  by  Pepin  on  the  see  of  SjL  Peter.  Pepin  sent  the  abbot  of 
St.  Denis,  who  received  the  keys  of  the  various  towns  from  Astol- 
phus's  commissioners,  and  deposited  them  with  Pepin's  act  of  dona- 
tion on  the  altar  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome^  This  was  the  origin  of  the 
temporal  power  of  the  popes,  as  independent  sovereigns.  The  terri- 
tory thus  given  up  included  the  country  of  Ravenna  SAd  the  provinoe 
since  oaUed  RomagniL  The  duchy  of  Rome  was  dot  included  in  ii 
Astolphns  died  in  756,  owing  to  »  fiJl  from  his  horM.    Astolphai^ 
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dining  hja  quarrels  with  the  pope,  founded  seyenl  monasteries,  in  one 
of  which  his  daughters  took  the  veiL  (Muratori,  Atmali  <HtaUa ; 
SigoniuB,  De  Regno  IUUxcb;  Qiannone;  ManzonL) 

ASTLET,  PHILIP.  Ab  an  inyentor  in  his  line  of  art,  and  as  the 
founder  of  Astley's  amphitheatre,  a  name  known  to  all  the  sight- 
seers of  Qreat  Britain,  and  part  founder  of  Franconi's  Cirque  Olym- 
pique^  the  equally  celebrated  establishment  of  Paris,  Astley  calls  for 
a  notice  which  would  else  scarcely  be  bestowed  upon  an  ezhiUtor  of 
equestrian  feats. 

Philip  Astley  was  bom  at  Newoastle-under-Lyne  in  1742.  In  1758 
or  1754  he  came  to  London  with  his  father,  who  was  a  cabinet-maker. 
He  worked  with  his  father  till  1759,  when  he  enlisted  in  the  15th,  or 
Elliot's  Light-horse.  He  was  already  an  expert  horseman,  having,  as 
he  says  in  the  Prefiuse  to  his  '  Modem  Riding-master,'  from  infancy 
made  the  management  of  horses  his  chief  study.  He  was  upwards  of 
six  feet  in  height,  and  possessed  of  extraordinary  muscular  power. 
He  in  consequenoe  soon  distinguished  himself  in  the  regimental 
liding-aehool,  and  was  made  one  of  the  teachers,  rougbriders,  and 
breakers  to  his  regiment.  He  served  on  the  continent  during  the 
la6t  three  or  four  years  of  the  Seyen  Tears'  War,  and  by  various 
serviceable  deeds,  exhibiting  marked  intelligence  ss  well  as  courage 
and  presence  of  mind,  he  attracted  the  favourable  notice  of  the 
superior  officers.  For  these  services  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
seijeant-major,  and  on  his  return  to  England,  in  1765,  having  solicited 
his  discharge;,  honourable  mention  was  made  of  them  in  his  certificate 
of  service. 

While  in  the  army  he  had  been  accustomed  to  amuse  himself  and 
his  comrades  Yif  repeating  the  equestrian  feats  which  he  had  seen 
displayed  by  Johnson,  a  performer  whose  career  was  idmost  as  remark- 
able as  Astley's  own ;  and  after  obtaining  his  discharge  he  practised 
them  for  a  livelihood.  General  Elliot  had  presented  him  with  a 
charger,  as  a  testimony  of  the  high  opinion  he  entertained  of  him ; 
and  with  this  horse,  and  another  whion  he  purchased  in  Smithfield, 
Astley  commenced  his  performsnces  in  an  open  field  near  the  Half- 
penny-Hatd^  Lambeth,  receiving  what  gratuities  casual  spectators, 
or  such  as  were  attracted  by  his  handbills,  pleased  to  bestow ;  and 
eking  out  his  scanty  gains  by  working  occasionally  as  a  cabinet-maker 
and  breaking  horses.  He  also  exhibited  '  a  learned  horse,'  *  <Hnbres 
Chinoisesi,'  and  sleight-of-hand  in  the  evenings^  in  a  large  room  in 
Piccadilly.  After  some  time  he  engaged  part  of  a  large  timber-yard, 
on  which  he  erected  an  unroofed  wooden  circus.  His  performances 
here  became  very  popular,  and  before  1775  they  would  seem  to  have 
excited  the  curiosity  of  royalty ;  as  in  the  dedication  to  the  king,  pre- 
fixed to  his  '  Hod^n  Riding-master,'  published  in  that  year,  bespeaks 
of  having  been  commanded  to  exhibit  his  'manly  feats  of  horseman- 
ship '  before  his  majesty.  In  1780  he  opened  a  larger  and  more  sub- 
stantial building,  though  also  constructed  of  wood,  on  the  site  of  his 
former  one,  and  entitied  it  the  'Amphitheatre  Riding-house,'  in  which 
he  introduced  for  the  first  time  musical  pieces,  dancing,  and  pantomimic 
action,  as  well  as  horsemanship ;  he  also  added  a  stage  and  scenery. 
Not  being  licensed,  he  was  imprisoned  under  the  Act  &th  Gkoige  IL, 
but  was  released,  and  obtained  a  licence,  through  the  intercession  of 
Lord  Thurlow,  whose  daughters  he  instructed  in  riding.  In  1785  he 
added  sleight-of-hand  performances  to  the  attractions  of  his  amphi- 
theatre I  and  in  the  same  year  he  published  '  Natural  Ma(a^  or 
Physical  Amusements  Revealed,'  explaining  some  of  his  tricks.  The 
name  of  the  amphitheatre,  which  was  from  time  to  time  increased  in 
sice,  and  altered  in  its  decorations,  was  changed  by  the  proprietor, 
first  to  '  The  Roys!  Qrove,'  and  afterwards  to  the  '  Amphitheatre  of 
Arts : '  but  the  name  given  to  it  by  the  public,  and  which  has  sur- 
vived both  him  and  his  family,  was '  Astley  s  Amphitheatre^' 

In  1794  Astiey  made  the  campaign  in  Holland  as  a  volunteer.  He 
published  two  works  during  that  year: — 'Remarks  on  the  Duty  and 
Profession  of  a  Soldier;'  and  'A  Description  and  Historical  Account 
of  the  Places  near  the  Theatre  of  War  in  the  Low  Countries,  by  Philip 
Astley,  Esq.,  of  Hercules  Hall,  Lambeth,  London.'  In  1794,  as  in  his 
youthful  campaign,  Astley  distinguished  himself  by  his  courage  and 
kindly  diq>oeition.  At  the  siege  of  Valenciennes  ho  re-took  a  piece 
of  ordnance  which  the  French  had  captured.  The  Duke  of  York  gave 
him  two  horses  as  a  reward  for  his  gallantry :  Astley  sold  them,  and 
expended  the  money  in  providing  ooznforts  for  the  soldiers  with  whom 
he  was  acquainted.  In  the  winter  be  laid  out  a  considerable  sum  in 
providing  every  soldier  in  his  own  troop  with  a  flannel  waistcoat^ 
having  a  shilling  sewed  in  one  of  the  pockets,  and  a  packet  of  needles, 
thread,  and  other  littie  articles  essential  to  their  comfort 

During  his  absence  his  amphitheatre  was  burned  down.  This  hap- 
pened on  the  16th  of  August  1794.  Ab  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  acei* 
dent  he  obtained  leave  of  absence,  returned  home,  and  rebuilt  his 
amphitheatre :  he  re-opened  it  on  Easter  Monday,  1795.  A  similar 
misfortune  befell  him  in  September  1803,  when  he  was  absent  in  Paris, 
and  was  repaired  with  the  same  energy  and  expedition.  It  was  some- 
what earlier  than  this  that  he  had  aasooisied  himself  with  Franconi  in 
founding  the  Cirque  Olympique  at  Paris.  His  last  literary  work  was 
one  on  which  he  hisd  been  engaged  for  several  years, '  Astley's  System 
of  Equestrian  Education,'  pubushed  in  1601.  He  died  at  Paris  of 
gout  in  the  stomach,  on  the  20ih  of  October  1814. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  criticise  Aatiey's  books  as  literary  produo* 
tions;  but,  in  addition  to  their  high  merit  as  manuals  of  equestrian 


instruction,  they  contain^a  fund  of  garralous  anecdote,  and  oecasionai 
remarks  indicative  of  an  undeveloped  artistioal  sense. 

{BiographiccU  Dictumary  of  the  Useful  Knowledge  Society  ;  £iographi$ 
Univendle.) 

ASTRUC,  JOHN,  an  eminent  French  physician,  was  bom  at  Sauve, 
in  Languedoo,  March  19,  1684 :  he  studied  in  the  University  of  Mont* 
pellier,  and  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Medicine  in  1703.  In  1706 
he  acted  as  substitute  to  Chirac,  one  of  the  university  professors,  who 
had  been  forced  to  attend  the  French  army.  In  1710  Astrac  obtained 
by  competition  the  chair  of  anatomy  and  medicine  in  the  University 
of  Toulouse,  where  he  revived  the  study  of  anatomy.  The  reputation 
however  which  he  now  acquired  caused  him  to  be  soon  recalled  to 
Montpellier,  where  he  occupied  a  medical  chair  from  1715  to  1728, 
when  he  resorted  to  Pbris ;  but  soon  after  was  induced,  by  his  love  of 
travel  and  a  desire  to  extend  his  medical  viewe,  to  accept  the  situation 
of  first  physician  io  the  king  of  Poland  and  elector  of  Saxony.  After 
a  very  short  stay  however  he  returned  to  Paria,  and  was  in  1730 
appointed  a  consulting  physician  to  the  king  of  France,  and  in  1781 
profenor  of  medicine  in  the  College  of  France.  He  became  a  member 
of  the  medical  faculty  of  Paris  in  1743,  and  died  in  1766. 

Although  no  great  discovery  is  attached  to  Astruo's  name,  he 
acquired  great  celebrity  among  hb  contemporaries,  both  as  a  teacher 
and  as  an  author ;  and  the  integrity  of  his  character  was  justly  appre- 
ciated. A  simple  and  happy  metiiod  in  treating  the  subjects  which 
he  taught^  and  an  easy,  dear,  and  eloquent  language,  recommended 
him  as*  a  lecturer.  His  writings  displayed  a  solid  and  extensive 
acquaintance  with  the  history  of  literature  and  science,  the  result  of 
the  unvaried  assiduity  with  which  from  his  early  youth,  and  during 
the  whole  of  his  long  career,  he  applied  himself  to  bibliographical 
learning.  Astruc  has  left  a  considerable  number  of  works  on  medi- 
cine, on  the  long-standing  controversy  between  the  physicians  and 
surgeons  of  Paris,  on  the  natural  history  of  Languedoc,  his  native 
countiy,  on  metaphysics,  and  even  on  sacred  history.  In  1710  he  pub- 
lished his  first  work  on  the  theory  of '  Digestion,'  which  he  endeavoured 
to  explain  according  to  the  principles  then  prevalent  of  the  philosophy 
of  Descartes.  This  was  followed  by  a  long  succession  of  others,  the 
latest  'M^moires  pour  servir  k  I'HiBtoire  de  la  Faculty  de  Medicine  de 
Montpellier,'  on  which  he  had  spent  much  time,  and  was  most  anxious 
to  complete,  but  left  unfinished,  having  been  published  after  his  death 
by  Lorry.  Among  the  subjects  on  which  Astruc  wrote  most  fully, 
and  on  which  he  was  long  regarded  as  an  authority,  were  the  plague, 
&nd  the  diseases  of  women.  But  his  most  extensive  work,  and  that 
which  has  chiefly  served  to  establish  his  high  reputation,  is  his  *  De 
Morbis  Yenereis,'  first  published  in  one  volume  4to,  Paris,  1736,  and 
afterwards  enlaiged  to  two  volumes  4to,  in  the  second  edition,  1740. 
The  first  edition  of  this  work  was  translated  into  English  by  William 
Barrowby,  M.D.,  Lend.,  1787,  2  vols.  8va 

(A  full  accotmt  of  AjBtrao's  life  has  been  given  by  Lorry  in  his  post- 
humous edition  of  that  author*s  MSmoirea  pour  aervir  d  VHUtoirt 
de  la  FaouJta  de  MSdicine  de  Montpdlier,  Paris,  1767.  See  also  Hazon, 
Notice  dee  Mommee  (MUbres  de  la  Fac,  Mid.  de  Paris,  Paris,  1778, 
p.  256;  the  Biographic  Midicale,  tom.  L,  and  the  Biographic  Uni- 
verseUef  in  which  will  be  found  a  list  of  his  writings.) 

ATAHUALPA,  the  last  Inea  of  Perti,  was  the  son  of  Huayna  Capaq, 
the  eleventh  Inca,  by  a  princess  of  Quitd,  or  Quito.  His  mother  not 
being  of  the  royal  family  of  Per6,  Atahualpa  could  not,  on  this 
account,  succeed  his  father.  But  Huayna  Capac,  who  loved  him 
passionately,  was  desirous  that  Atahualpa  should  succeed  to  the  throne 
of  Quito,  which  kingdom  had  been  added  to  his  empire.  The  here- 
ditary prince  Huascar  having  been  induced  to  assent,  Atahualpa  was 
placed  on  the  throne  of  Quito  during  the  Ufe  of  his  father.  But  on 
the  death  of  the  inca,  which,  according  to  Garcilaso,  took  place  in 
1528,  Huascar  insisted  as  the  conditions  of  leaving  his  brother  undis- 
turbed in  the  possession  of  his  kingdom,  that  he  should  not  make  any 
new  conquests  on  his  own  territory,  and  that  he  should  render  him 
homage  as  his  liege  lord.  Atahualpa  agreed,  and  on  pretence  of 
visiting  Cuioo  to  oedebrate  the  obsequies  of  their  deceased  father,  and 
to  render  homage  to  Huascar,  he  contrived  to  assemble  at  Cuzco  a 
force  of  more  than  80,000  veterans  who  had  served  under  his  father. 
Huascar  was  warned  of  these  proceedings  by  some  of  the  old  governors 
of  the  province,  but  before  he  had  time  to  prepare  himself,  more  than 
20,000  men  belonging  to  Atahualpa  had  orooBed  the  Apurimac,  and 
were  withui  a  hundred  miles  of  Cueco.  Huascar  assembled  as  large 
a  body  of  troops  as  he  could  muster.  The  armies  met  in  a  plain  six 
miles  from  Cuzoo.  After  an  obstinate  battie,  victory  was  decided  in 
favour  of  Atahualpa.  Huascar  was  taken  prisoner,  and  kept  in  chains. 
But  Atahualpa  had  resolved  to  make  himself  Inca  of  Perti,  and  as  by 
the  laws  of  tiie  country  he  had  no  claim  to  the  throne  while  there 
weee  members  of  the  &mily  whose  mothers  were  of  the  blood-royal 
of  Per6,  he  determined  to  rid  himself  of  all  who  possessed  this 
double  qualification.  Accordingly  he  invited  to  Cuzco  all  the  male 
descendants  of  the  incas,  more  than  200  in  number,  and  then  com- 
manded them  to  be  seized  and  put  to  death,  without  distinction  of 
age  or  sex.  Some  were  beheaded,  others  precipitated  from  rocks, 
women  and  children  were  hung  by  their  hair  from  trees,  and  left  to 
die  there.  The  servants  of  the  household  of  the  inca  and  the  inhabit- 
ants of  all  the  towns  in  the  neighbouriiood  of  Cuzco,  are  also  said  by 
the  Spanish  historians  to  have  been  destroyed.    The  d/tte  of  these 
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atroeious  prooeedlngs  is  not  stated,  but  it  mast  have  been  between 
the  death  of  Huayna  Gapao  in  1623  and  the  airiTal  of  Pizarro  in 
1582. 

In  the  midst  of  these  civil  diseords,  the  Spaniards  arrived  in  Per6. 
Atahualpa  terrified  at  the  accounts  which  he  received  of  them,  and 
knowing  that  Huascar  had  sent  secretly  to  entreat  their  assistance, 
despatched  an  embassy,  aocompanied  by  a  rich  present,  with  a  view  to 
gain  the  favour  of  the  invaders.  The  ambassador  was  very  civilly 
received  by  Francisco  Pizarro,  who  on  his  pcurt  sent  his  brother 
Hernando  to  visit  Atahualpa  to  offer  him  his  friendship,  and  to 
demand  an  interview.  On  the  following  day,  November  16,  1532, 
Atahualpa,  aocompanied  by  8000  men  unarmed,  went  to  visit  Pisarro. 
On  his  arrival,  Father  Valverde,  in  a  long  harangue^  endeavosired  to 
acquaint  the  Inca  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and 
declared  to  him  that  his  kingdom  had  been  given  by  the  pope,  the 
vicar  of  God,  to  the  mighty  Emperor  Carlos,  and  that  consequently 
he  was  bound  to  surrender  it,  otherwise  both  he  and  his  subjects 
would  be  destroyed  with  fire  and  sword.  The  Inca  commenced  a 
reply,  through  an  interpreter,  marked  by  a  grave  dignity,  in  which  he 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  right  of  the  Spaniards  to  his  throne.  But 
he  was  not  permitted  to  fimsh  his  speech.  The  Spanish  cavalry  fell 
upon  the  unarmed  multitude  who  had  assembled,  attracted  by  the 
novelty  of  the  sights  sabring  and  trampling  under  the  feet  of  their 
horses  old  men,  women,  and  children.  Francisco  Pizarro,  at  the  head 
of  the  infantry,  attacked  the  guard  of  Atahualpa,  who,  al  iStxe  com- 
mand of  their  Inca,  offered  no  resistance ;  and  the  Spaniards,  after 
seizing  Atahualpa,  and  loading  him  with  chains,  condacted  him  as  a 
prisoner  to  the  royal  seat  of  the  Incas  at  Caxamarca. 

Atahualpa  offered  Pizarro,  for  his  ransom,  to  cover  the  pavement  of 
his  prison  with  vessels  full  of  gold  and  silver ;  and  further,  raising 
his  hand  as  high  ss  he  could  reach,  and  making  a  mark  in  the  wall, 
promised  to  fill  the  room  up  to  that  height  with  the  same  precious 
metals.  Pizarro  sgreed  to  this  proposal,  and  the  Inca  gave  the  neces- 
sary orders  for  procuring  the  ransom.  Atahualpa  though  imprisoned, 
was  in  communication  with  his  generals,  and  oxdered  them  to  remove 
his  brother  to  Jauja,  and  soon  after,  on  finding  that  he  was  still  seek- 
ing the  interference  of  Pizarro,  commanded  him  to  be  put  to  death. 

Atahualpa's  own  death  was  near  at  hand.  A  Peruvian  renegade, 
called  Felipillo,  who  served  as  an  interpreter  to  the  Spaniards,  and 
who  reckoned  on  obtaining  as  the  price  of  his  tzeaoheiy  one  of  the 
Inca's  wives,  falsely  accused  Atahualpa  of  having  secretly  given  orders 
to  hiB  subjects  to  arm  against  them.  The  Inca  was  accordingly 
brought  to  trial  before  a  court  appointed  by  Pizarro,  and  of  which  he 
constituted  himself  and  Almagro  the  judges.  Some  of  the  Spanish 
officers  remonstrated  against  the  injustice  of  such  proceedings,  and 
represented  the  disgrace  which  would  be  brought  on  tiie  Spanish 
name  if  this  conduct  was  persisted  in,  urging  that  if  Atahualpa  was 
to  be  tried,  he  should  be  sent  to  Spain  to  be  judged  by  the  emperor. 
Atahualpa  was  eventually  tried  by  a  military  commission,  at  which 
Pizarro  and  Almagro  presided,  and  compelled  the  other  members  of 
the  commission  to  find  the  unfortunate  Inca  guilty  of  various  false 
and  ridiculous  charges,  the  chief  of  which  were  the  ^dse  one  above 
mentioned,  and  the  murder  of  his  brother.  He  was  sentenced  to  be 
burned  to  death.  On  his  way  to  the  place  of  execution,  he  desired 
to  be  baptized,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  strangled  only  (Aug.  29, 
1533).  He  exhibited  great  courage  and  fimmeas  in  his  last  moments. 
Atahualpa  is  described  by  the  Spanish  historians  as  a  man  of  hand- 
some and  noble  presence,  of  a  clear,  quick,  and  penetrating  mind, 
cunning,  sagacious,  and  brave.  In  estimating  the  character  of  Atar 
hualpa,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  only  narratives  of  his  conduct 
which  we  possess  are  those  of  Qarcilaso  de  la  Vega  and  other  Spanish 
writers.  The  accounts  given  of  his  conduct  from  the  personal  obser- 
vation of  these  writers  certainly  suggest  the  idea  of  a  very  different 
person  to  the  murderer  of  the  royal  family  of  Peril  Of  the  revolting 
perfidy  and  brutality  of  Pizarro  there  can  be  no  second  opinion. 

(Vega  (£1  Inca  Qarcilaso),  CcmerUarios  Ee<4et  de  lo»  Incas,  part  i, 
book  9,  chap.  2  to  the  end;  part  il,  book  10,  chap.  17;  Prescott, 
Conquest  of  PerU,  voL  1.) 

ATA-H£LIK,  or  with  his  complete  name,  ALA-EDDIN  ATA- 
HELIK  AL-JOWAINI,  was  bom  (probably  1226  or  1227)  in  the 
district  of  Jowain  near  Nishabur  in  Khorasan,  in  which  country  his 
father  Boba-Eddin  successively  filled  several  offices  of  importance 
under  the  Mogul  government.  Ata-Melik  received  a  careful  educa- 
tion; and  Argun,  ttie  governor  of  Khorasan,  chose  him  for  his  com- 
panion on  two  journeys  into  Tartary,  and  in  1251  introduced  him  at 
the  court  of  the  Mogul  emperor  Mangu  Khan,  at  Karakorum.  Here 
Ata-Melik  remained  for  a  considerable  time,  and  began  to  write  his 
great  work  on  the  history  of  the  Moguls,  on  account  of  which  he 
undertook  several  excursions  into  Mawaralnahr,  Turkistan,  and  the 
ancient  country  of  the  Uighurs.  When  Argun  was,  in  1255,  agam 
called  to  the  court  of  Mangu  Khan,  he  left  his  son  Kend-Melik,  with 
Ata-Melik,  in  the  camp  of  Sultan  Hulaku,  the  brother  of  Mangu  Khan, 
as  governors  of  Khorasan,  Irak,  and  Masenderan,  during  his  absence. 
Ata-Melik  soon  gained  the  entire  oonfidrace  of  Hulaku,  and  aoconoh 
panied  him  in  his  expedition  against  the  Abbaaide  kalif  Mostasem. 
After  the  capture  of  Baghdad  by  the  Moguls  (1258),  Ata-Melik  was 
appointed  prefect  of  that  dty,  the  dignity  of  vizir  being  at  the  same 
time  conferred  on  his  brother  Shems-eddin.    Both  continued  to  hold 


these  offices  under  Abaka  Khan,  the  suooessorof  Hulaku,. and  the 
province  of  Baghdad,  which  had  suffered  much  from  the  incursion  of 
the  Moguls,  began  to  flourish  again  under  their  administration.  Atar 
Melik  died  in  1282,  his  death  being  accelerated  by  his  having  been 
imprisoned  and  stript  of  all  he  possessed  on  a  charge  of  peculation. 
He  was  indeed  not  only  freed  from  this  charge  by  Sultan  AJimed,  but 
restored  to  his  former  digpiitiea.  Subsequently  however  Ahmed  was 
defeated,  and  Argun,  a  son  of  Abaka  Khan,  having  made  himself 
master  of  Baghdad,  Ata-Melik  was  so  excited  by  dread  of  a  renewal  of 
the  former  proceedings,  that  he  died  a  few  days  after  Argun's  entry 
into  the  city.  His  work  on  the  history  of  the  Moguls,  entitled  '  Jehan- 
Kushai'  (that  is,  the  conquest  of  the  world),  is  by  some  of  the  most 
esteemed  Oriental  writers  (for  example  Abulfaraj,  Mirkhond,  Ac)  re- 
ferred to  as  the  principsl  authority  on  that  subject  (There  is  a 
memoir  on  the  life  and  writings  of  Ata-Melik,  by  Quatrem^,  in  the 
Mines  de  V  Orient,  vol,  i,  p.  220,  Ac) 

ATAULPHUS,  ATAULF,  or  ADAULF,  brother-in-law  of  Alaric, 
king  of  the  Visigoths,  assisted  him  in  his  invasion  of  Italy.  After 
Alaric's  death,  near  Cosenza,  Ataulphus  was  elected  his  successor  in 
A.D.  411.  In  the  following  year  he  led  his  bands  out  of  Italy  into 
Gkiul,  with  the  intention,  as  it  would  appear,  of  joining  Jovinus,  who 
had  revolted  against  the  empire.  His  aid  being  declined,  Ataulphus 
attacked  and  defeated  Jovinus,  who  was  taken  end  put  to  death. 
Ataulphus  married  Placidia,  the  sister  of  the  emperor  Honorius,  at 
Narbo  (Narbonne)  in  southern  Qaul,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  414. 
He  appeared  on  the  occasion  dressed  after  the  Roman  fashion,  and 
presented  lus  bride  with  many  vases  full  of  gold  and  jewels  taken  at 
the  plunder  of  Borne  in  410.  Ataulphus  afterwards  withdrew  into 
Spain,  where  he  was  treacherously  killed  at  Barcelona  by  one  of  his 
equerries,  in  415.  His  widow  Placidia  was  given  by  her  brother 
Honorius  in  marriage  to  the  consul  Constantius.  (Jomandea ;  Zoeimus; 
Orosius;  Qibbon.) 

ATHALIAH,  queen  of  Judah,  was  the  daughter  of  Ahab,  king  of 
Israel  and  his  wife  Jezebel,  and  the  wife  of  Jehoram,  king  of  JudaL 
When  Athaliah  heard  that  her  son  Ahaziah,  who  had  succeeded  his 
father  as  king  of  Judah,  had  been  slain  by  Jehu  with  other  members 
of  the  fkmily  of  Ahab,  she  immediately  seized  the  vacant  throne  and 
caused  all  the  males  of  the  royal  family  to  be  murdered,  with  the 
exception  of  Joash,  who  was  rescued  by  Jehoshebay  her  daughter,  and 
secreted  in  the  temple  by  the  high-priest  Jehoiada.  Her  reoign  appean 
to  have  been  an  unquiet  one,  but  she  maintained  her  position  for  six 
years.  At  length  Jehoiada,  having  informed  several  of  the  leading 
men  of  Judah  of  the  existence  of  Jossh  and  secured  their  co-opera- 
tion, on  a  day  already  agreed  on,  Inrought  the  young  prince  pablidy 
forward  in  the  temple  and  solemnly  anointed  him  King  of  Judah. 
Athaliah  hearing  the  shouts  rushed  to  the  temple,  but  the  guards 
seized  her,  and  by  direction  of  Jehoiada  led  her  out  of  the  temple 
snd  put  her  to  death.  Aocordmg  to  the  chronology  of  Usher,  Athaliah 
reigned  from  B.C.  884  to  877 ;  Hales  makes  her  to  have  reigned  from 
B.O.  895  to  889.  The  history  of  her  reign  will  be  found  in  2  Kings 
viii.  18,  26 ;  xL ;  2  Chronicles  xxL,  xxil,  xxiii 

ATHANAQILDUS,  a  captain  of  the  Spanish  (Soths,  revolted  against 
his  king,  Agile,  and  being  joined  by  a  Roman  force  from  Qaul,  sent 
by  the  emperor  Justinian,  defeated  and  killed  Agila,  near  Seville^ 
A.D.  554.  Athanagildus  was  then  proclaimed  king  of  the  Goths  in 
Spain.  He  afterwards  endeavoured,  without  success,  to  drive  his 
Itoman  allies  out  of  Spain.  He  reigned  fourteen  years  over  that  part 
of  the  country  which  was  occupied  by  the  Visigoths,  and  his  adminis- 
tration has  besn  spoken  of  by  the  historians  as  firm  and  judidoua 
He  had  two  daughters,  one  of  whom,  Ghdswinda,  he  gave  in  marriage 
to  Chilperic,  the  French  king  of  Soissons ;  and  tiie  other,  Brunehault^ 
married  Siegbert,  king  of  Metz,  or  Austrasia,  and  became  famous  in 
French  history.  [Bbuhbhault.]  Athanagildus  died  at  Toledo  in  567. 
(Mariana,  Mistoria  Cfeneral  de  Espaika.) 

ATHA'NARIC,  a  chief  or  judge  of  the  Ooths  who  had  settled 
themselves  on  the  borders  of  the  Roman  empire,  north  of  the  Danube^ 
about  the  middle  of  the  4th  century.  Having  aided  Procopius  in  his 
rebellion,  the  Goths  were  attacked  and  defeated  by  the  emperor 
Yalens  in  a.d.  869.  They  then  sued  for  peace,  and  an  interview  took 
place  on  this  occasion  between  Yalens  and  Athanaric,  in  a  boat  in 
the  middle  of  the  Danube.  Some  years  after,  the  Huns  having  come 
down  from  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  threatening  the  teiritory  of  the 
Goths,  Athanaric  opposed  the  barbarians  at  the  passage  of  the  river 
Dniester,  but  he  was  surprised,  and  obliged  to  retire  with  a  part  of 
his  followers  into  the  fastnesses  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains.  The 
rest  of  the  Gk>ths,  under  Fritigem,  threw  themselves  on  the  empire 
for  protection,  and  were  allowed  to  cross  the  Danube  and  settle  in 
Thrace.  They  afterwards  quarrelled  with  the  emperor  Yalens,  whom 
they  defeated  and  killed  in  the  battle  of  Adrianople,  in  August,  378. 
Athanaric  remained  in  his  fastnesses  until  880,  when  he  was  compelled 
to  fly  before  the  barbarian  hordes  who  poured  down  from  the  north. 
Having  obtained  permission  from  Theodosius,  he  repaired  to  Con- 
stantinople, where  he  was  received  with  great  pomp,  in  January,  881 ; 
but  having,  as  is  said,  surfeited  himself  at  the  emperoi's  table,  or 
perhaps  worn  out  with  the  hardships  and  fatigue  he  had  previously 
endured,  he  soon  after  died,  and  was  buried  with  great  magnificence 
by  order  of  TheodoeiuSi  (Gibbon,  a  xxv.,  xxvi,  and  authorities  there 
cited.) 
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ATHAKA'SIUS,  ST.,  archbishop  of  Alexandria,  was  bom  at  Alex- 
•ndria,  at  the  dose  of  the  3rd  oentury ;  and  was  first  the  pupil,  and 
afterwards  the  seeretary,  of  the  Archbishop  Alexander.  In  825  he 
attended  his  patron  to  the  council  of  Nice ;  and  there  he  aoquired,  by 
his  oontroversial  aouteness  and  seal,  so  general  a  reputation,  that 
Alexander  did  not  hesitate  to  recommend  him,  notwithstanding  his 
youth,  as  his  own  successor  in  the  see  of  Alexandria,  and  on  the 
death  of  that  prelate  in  the  following  year  he  was  duly  elected  by  the 
dergy  and  people ;  and  the  act  was  confirmed  without  any  opposition 
by  the  hundred  bishops  of  Egypt.  When  Arius  was  recalled  from 
exile,  probably  in  827,  Atbanasius,  though  scarcely  installed  in  his 
dignity,  refused  (as  some  say)  to  comply  with  the  will  or  wish  of  the 
Emperor  Constantine,  that  the  heretic  should  be  restored  to  com- 
munion.  This  strife,  which  had  commenced  at  Nice,  Athanasius  con- 
tinued to  prosecute  on  every  occasion,  and  by  every  means  in  his 
power,  till  the  end  of  his  days.  But  his  enemies  were  powerful  in 
Syria  and  Asia  Minor.  Several  serious  charges  were  alleged  against 
him,  and  he  was  summoned  before  a  numerous  council  assembled  at 
Tyre  in  884.  He  appeared,  and  was  condemned;  and  Constantine 
exiled  him  to  Gaul.  This  was  his  first  persecution ;  but  it  ended,  in 
about  two  years,  with  the  life  of  the  emperor.  Athanasius  returned ; 
bnt^  as  the  dedsion  of  Tyre  was  yet  unrepealed,  and  as  Constantius, 
who  after  a  short  interval  succeeded  to  the  Eastern  empire,  was 
opposed  to  the  Nicene  faith,  a  council  of  ninety  Arian  bishops 
assembled  at  Antioch  in  841,  and  confirmed  the  sentence  of  deposition. 
The  civil  authority  then  again  interposed,  and  the  archbishop  was 
once  more  sent  into  banishment.  His  refuge  on  this  occasion  was 
Italy ;  but  there  he  found  sealous  supporters  among  the  body  of  the 
clergy,  among  the  leading  prelates,  and  in  the  orthodox  Emperor 
Coostans.  His  doctrine  was  asserted  in  847  by  the  council  of  Sardica ; 
and  Gonstans  was  preparing  to  reinstate  him  by  arms,  when  the 
Emperor  of  the  East  relented,  and  recalled  him  to  his  see  in  849. 
The  people  of  Alexandria,  whose  fidelity  had  never  been  shaken, 
received  him  with  triumphant  exultation.  His  authority  was  eon- 
firmed,  and  his  reputation  was  everywhere  diffused,  to  the  most 
remote  extremities  of  the  Christian  world.  But  when  Constantius, 
at  his  brother's  death,  acquired  the  greater  portion  of  the  Western 
empirei,  he  once  more  directed  the  whole  weight  of  his  power  against 
Athanasius.  Yet  he  ventured  not  even  then  to  proceed  by  the  exer* 
dse  of  authority  to  his  object :  he  temporised.  He  went  in  person 
into  the  west;  he  summoned  councils,  first  at  Aries,  then  at  Milan, 
and  endeavoured  to  procure  some  act  of  ecclesiastical  condemnation 
against  his  subject.  By  much  importunity,  and  means  the  most  un- 
worthy, he  succeeded ;  and  Athanasius  was  denounced  in  855,  in  that 
dty  which,  only  twenty  yean  afterwards,  glorified  in  its  spiritual  sub- 
jection to  the  orthodox  rule  of  Ambrose.  When  the  sentence  was 
enforced,  some  tumults  arose  at  Alexandria,  and  blood  was  shed :  but 
the  prelate,  perceiving  the  inequality  of  the  contest,  withdrew  from 
his  capital  (for  the  third  time),  and  concealed  himself  in  the  deserts 
of  Upper  Egypt  There,  through  the  fidelity  of  the  monastic  disci- 
ples of  St  Antony  and  the  reverence,  almost  superstitious,  which  he 
seems  to  have  inspired,  be  continued  for  six  years  to  elude  the  impo-* 
rial  officers,  and  employed  his  enforced  leisure  in  composing  some  of 
his  prindpal  writings;  and  it  would  seem  from  his  own  statements 
that  he  was  present  at  the  synods  of  Seleuda  and  Rimini  On  the 
death  of  Constantius  in  861,  he  returned  to  his  see ;  and  though  as 
the  great  adversary,  not  then  of  Arianism,  but  of  Paganism,  he  was 
for  a  while  again  driven  from  his  chatge  by  Julian,  and  was  like- 
wise compelled,  by  the  violence  of  Valens,  to  seek  safety  for  a  few 
months,  as  is  said,  in  his  father's  tomb  (and  these  are  sometimee  called 
his  fourth  and  fifth  persecutions),  he  retained  his  dignity  in  com- 
parative repose  to  the  end  of  his  long  life,  in  878. 

Athanasius  was  unquestionably  the  brightest  ornament  of  the  early 
church.  And  his  prudence  was  not  the  least  remarkable  of  his 
characteristics.  -  With  the  most  daring  courage,  and  an  unwearied 
devotion  to  his  cause,  and  perseverance  in  his  purpose,  he  combined 
a  discreet  flexibility,  which  allowed  him  to  retire  fi*om  the  field  when 
it  could  be  no  longer  maintained  with  success ;  and  to  wait  for  new 
contingencies,  and  prepare  himself  for  fresh  exertions.  If  he  did  not 
paasionatdy  seek  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  it  was  not  that  he  loved 
life  for  itself,  but  for  the  services  which  its  continuance  might  still 
enable  him  to  render  to  the  church.  He  was  no  less  calm  and  con- 
siderate than  determined ;  and  while  he  shunned  useless  danger  (see 
his  'Apology  for  his  Flight'),  he  never  admitted  the  slightest  com- 
promise of  his  doctrine,  nor  ever  attempted  to  conciliate  by  any  con- 
cession even  his  imperial  adversaries.  And  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  opinion  for  which  he  suffered  eventually  prevailed,  and  has 
been  professed  by  the  great  majority  of  Christians  from  that  day  to 
thisL  "  In  his  life  and  conduct,'  says  Qregory  Nazianzenus,  "  he  ex- 
hibited the  model  of  Episcopal  government — ^in  his  doctrine,  the  rule 
of  orthodoxy."  Again,  the  independent  courage  with  which  he  re- 
sisted the  will  of  successive  emperors  for  forty-six  years  of  alternate 
dignity  and  misfortune,  introduced  a  new  feature  into  the  history  of 
BomsL  An  obstade  was  at  once  nused  against  imperial  tyraimy  :  a 
limit  was  discovered  which  it  could  not  pass  over.  Here  was  a 
refractory  subject^  who  could  not  be  denounced  as  a  rebel,  nor 
destroyed  by  the  naked  exercise  of  arbitrary  power;  the  weight  of 
•piritoal  influence,  in  the  skilful  hand  of  Athanasius,  was  beginning 


to  balance  and  mitigate  the  temporal  despotism ;  and  the  artifices  to 
which  Constantius  was  compelled  to  resort^  in  order  to  gain  a  verdict 
from  the  councils  of  Aries  and  Milan,  proved  that  his  absolute  power 
had  already  ceased  to  exist.  Athanasius  did  not,  indeed,  like  the 
Gregories,  establish  a  system  of  ecclesiastical  policy  and  power— that 
belonged  to  later  ages,  and  to  another  climate — but  he  exerted  more 
extensive  personal  influence  over  his  own  age,  for  the  advancement  of 
the  Catholic  church,  than  any  individual  member  of  that  church  has 
ever  exerted  in  any  age,  except  perhaps  St.  Bernard.  *<  In  all  his 
writings  (says  Photius)  he  is  clear  in  expression,  concise  and  simple ; 
acute,  profound,  and  very  vehement  in  his  disputations,  with  won- 
derful fertility  of  invention ;  and  in  his  method  of  reasoning  he  treats 
no  subject  with  baldness  or  puerility,  but  all  philosophically  and  mag- 
nificently. He  is  strongly  armed  with  Scriptural  testimonies  and 
prooft,  which  is  chiefly  apparent  in  his  discourse  against  the  Greeks, 
m  that  on  the  '  Incarnation,'  and  in  his  '  Five  Books  against  Arius,' 
which  are  indeed  a  trophy  of  victory  over  heresy,  but  chiefly  over  the 
Arian."  Others  of  his  numerous  works  throw  much  light  on  the 
history  of  his  times,  such  ss  his  '  Disputation  with  Arius  in  the  Council 
of  Nice;'  his  'Narrative,  concerning  the  same  Council;'  his  'Epistle 
to  Scrapie  on  the  Death  of  Arius ; '  his  *  Epistle  on  the  Synods  of 
Rimini  and  Seleuda,'  and  others.  There  are  also  (ISatholic  epistles 
and  sermons;  a  long  'Letter  to  the  Solitaries,'  and  a  'Life  of  St 
Antony,'  the  founder  of  their  institutions ;  as  well  as  controversial 
writings  against  Mdetius,  Paul  of  Samosata,  and  ApoUinarius;  'On 
the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit;'  and  'Against  every  Denomination 
of  Heresy.'  The  earliest  edition  of  any  part  of  his  works  appeared  at 
Vicensa  m  1482,  and  in  Latin  only;  the  whole,  according  to  Hoffman, 
were  published  at  Paris  in  1519,  also  in  Latin  :  they  wer«  next  pub- 
lished in  Greek,  with  the  translation  of  Nannius,  at  Heidelberg,  in 
1601.  The  'Four  Orations  against  the  Arians'  were  Englished  by 
Samuel  Parker,  2  vols.  Svo,  Oxford,  1718.  Translations  of  the  Epistles 
in  defence  of  the  Nicene  definition,  and  some  other  of  his  shorter 
writings,  published  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Newman,  Oxford,  1842,  Ac. 
The  two  Creeds,  called  the  Nicene  and  the  Athanasian,  have  been 
vulgarly  considered  as  being,  in  part  At  least,  if  not  entirely,  the  pro- 
ductions of  Athanasius.  In  respect  to  the  former,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  was  composed — as  far  as  the  words  "  I  believe  in  the 
Holy  Ghost,"  for  what  follows  is  of  a  later  date — by  the  direction  of 
the  Coundl  of  Nice  and  probably  by  members  of  that  Council ;  and 
therefore  Athanasius,  as  one  of  those  member^  may  have  assisted  in 
the  compositioiL  But  there  is  no  ground  to  believe  that  the  work 
was  peculiarly  his  own.  In  regard  to  the  Creed  called  by  the  name 
of  Athanasius,  all  reasonable  writers  now  agree  that  it  appeared  in  a 
later  age  than  his,  in  the  Western  Church,  and  in  the  Latin  language. 
It  contains  definitions  of  faith,  which  are  obviously  borrowed  from  the 
decisions  of  councils  posterior  to  the  death  of  Athanasius.  And 
respectable  writers,  as  Vossius,  Quesnel,  end  others,  have  ascribed  it, 
with  no  great  improbability,  to  one  Vigilius  Tapsensis,  also  an  African 
bishop,  who  lived  at  the  end  of  the  5Ui  century.  A  complete  list  of 
the  works  of  Athanasius,  induding  the  doubtful  and  supposititious 
as  well  as  the  genuine,  is  given  in  Fabridus,  '  BibL  Grsec.,'  ed.  Hales, 
vol.  viii.,  184-215 ;  Socrates,  '  Hist  Ecdes.,'  I  i.  c.  8,  9,  23  ;  L  iil  c.  4, 
et  seq. ;  Sosomen,  'Hist  Ecdes.,'  L  ii  c.  17,  25,  80;  I.  iiL  c.  2,  6; 
Theodoret, '  Hist  Ecdes.,'  L  L  c.  25,  et  seq. ;  1. 11  c.  6,  9,  et  seq. ;  Philo- 
storgius,  L  i  ii  iii  ;  Sulpidus  Severus,  '  Historia  Sacra,'  I.  iL ;  Grego- 
rius  Naaianzenus,  'Orat,'  8,  xxi. ;  Photius,  'Bibliotheca,'  p.  1430, 
edit  Genev.,  and  fragment  in  the  F^face  to  the  Paris  edition  (1627) 
of  the  'Works'  of  Athanasius;  Tillemont,  'M^moires  Ecdes.'  torn.  viii. 

{Biographieal  Dictionary  of  the  Society  for  the  Difution  of  U$eful 
Knowledge.) 

ATHANASIUS,  the  rhetorican,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  wrote  a 
work  entitled  '  Aristotdis  Propriam  de  Animss  ImmortaJitate  Mentem 
Explicans,'  Or.  etLat  2  libris;  Paris,  1641,  4to :  and  also '  Antepatel- 
larus,  sen  de  Primatu  S.  Petri ;  Epistola  de  Unione  Ecdesiarum  ad 
Alexandriss  et  Hieroaolymorum  Patriarchas ;  item  Anticampanella,  in 
compendium  redactus,'  Gr.  et  Lat,  Paris,  1655,  4to.  He  died  at  Paris 
in  1668,  in  his  92nd  year. 

ATHELSTAN,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
sovereigns  of  England,  was  the  eldest  son  and  successor  of  Edward 
the  Elder,  and  the  grandson  of  Alfred  the  Great  He  was  the  first 
who  called  himself  king  of  the  English ;  his  father  and  grandfather 
having  been  content  to  call  themselves  kings  of  the  Anglo-Saxons^ 
whilst  Egbert  and  the  sovereigns  between  him  and  Alfred,  were  only 
styled  kings  of  Wessex.  Athelstan  was  bom  about  895,  six  years 
before  the  death  of  Alfred.  His  mother  appears  to  have  been  a  per- 
son of  lowly  birth,  the  daughter  of  a  ^con  husbandmaiL 

Edward,  the  only  son  of  Edward  the  Elder  who  had  arrived  at 
years  of  maturity  except  AUidstan,  died  a  few  days  after  his  father. 
Athelstan  was  nominated  in  his  father^s  will  as  his  successor,  and  the 
voice  of  the  people  and  the  vote  of  the  Wittenagemote  having  sanc- 
tioned Edward's  nomination,  Athelstan  was  crowned  at  Kingston- 
upon-Thames  in  925.  But  his  dection  had  not  been  unopposed,  and 
he  had  to  defend  his  right  to  the  throne  against  a  party  who  espoused 
the  cause  of  some  of  the  younger  children  of  King  Edward.  Edwin, 
one  of  his  brothers,  was  lost  in  the  English  seas  somewhere  about 
988,  and  the  memory  of  Athelstan  is,  by  some  of  our  early  historiansi 
diarged  with  his  murder— Edwin  having,  it  is  alleged,  been  driven 
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out  to  Ma  by  his  ordefs  in  tempestuous  weather  in  an  open  and 
shattered  boat,  with  only  a  single  companion ; — but  the  story  is  beset 
with  difficulties.  As  far  as  the  events  of  those  times  have  come  down 
to  us,  it  would  seem  that  Athelstan  contemplated  making  himself 
master  of  the  whole  island  of  BritaiD,  not  excepting  the  parts  which 
formed  the  kingdom  of  Scotland.  He  did  not  accomplish  all  this,  but 
he  gained  territory  from  the  chiefs  who  held  Cornwall,  and  tribute  (if 
not  territory)  from  Hoel,  the  then  soyereign  of  Wales.  The  ohroni- 
clers  represent  him  ss  permitting  Hoel  still  to  reign,  and  saying  that 
it  was  more  glorioua  to  make  kings  than  to  be  a  king.  After  some 
successful  attaioks  upon  Sigtrio,  king  of  Northumbria,  he  consented  to 
terms  of  peace,  and  gave  one  of  hii  sisters  in  marriage  to  that  king: 
Sigtric  however  soon  died,  when  Athelstan  seiaed  upon  his  dominions, 
AnlHfif,  the  son  of  Sigtric,  and  another  son,  being  compelled  to  abandon 
the  island.  Neither  Scotland,  nor  any  other  of  the  neighbouring  states 
which  still  maintained  a  political  independence,  saw  with  satisfaction 
the  growing  power  of  Athelstan;  and  Anlafi^  the  exiled  son  of  Sigtrio, 
made  every  exertion  to  regsin  the  sceptre  which  had  been  forcibly 
wrested  from  him.  A  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Northumbria 
were  of  the  Danish  race,  an4  they  yielded  on  that  account  the  more 
reluctantly  to  their  new  master.  There  was  a  national  sympathy  and 
community  of  interest  with  the  Danes  and  Northmen  generally,  of 
which  Anlaff  took  advantage,  and  prevailed  with  them  to  send  a  very 
powerful  force  to  sssist  him  in  re-establishing  the  Northumbrian 
sovereignty.  On  this  occasion  the  Weigh,  the  Scots,  and  the  Irish,  all 
combined  to  assist  Anla£  Athelstan  hsd  however  by  that  time  con- 
solidated  his  power  by  his  prudent  counselB  and  good  government,  and 
the  issue  of  the  war  contributed  to  establish  still  more  securely  his 
power  at  home,  and  to  extend  his  reputation  abrosd.  He  marched 
against  the  confederated  chiefs;  the  armies  engaged  at  a  place  called 
by  the  early  chroniclers  Brunenburgh,  and  Athelstan  gained  a  com- 
plete victory.  The  victory  at  Brunenburgh  became  Imown  as  the 
Qreat  Battle,  and  is  celebrated  alike  in  Saxon  history  and  Saxon  song, 
and  among  the  Saxon  poems  which  have  come  down  to  us  is  a  very 
remarkable  one  devoted  to  the  battle  of  Brunenbuigh  and  the  glory 
of  Athelstan. 

One  effect  of  this  victory  was  to  extend  the  name  and  reputation  of 
Athelstan  beyond  his  own  shores.  He  had  from  that  time  great 
influence  in  the  affairs  of  neighbouring  kingdoms.  His  sisters  were 
given  in  marriage  to  the  son  of  the  emperor  of  Oermany,  to  the 
princes  of  France  and  Aquitaine,  and  to  a  northern  chie^  Louis, 
afterwards  Louis  IV.,  Hucoa,  afterwards  king  of  Norway,  and  an 
expelled  duke  of  Brittany  took  refuge  in  England,  and  sought 
AUielstan's  assistance  for  the  recovery  of  their  dominions;  and  the 
evidence  of  foreign  contemporary  historians,  as  collected  by  Mr. 
Sharon  Turner  in  his  '  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,'  shows  the  high 
respect  in  which  Athelstan  was  held  by  the  continental  sovereigns  and 
nations.  He  may  indeed  almost  be  said  to  have  held  the  balance  of 
power  for  some  jcars  among  the  kings  of  the  oonUnent 

Athelstan  died  at  Gloucester,  October  25,  941,  being  only  in  his 
47th  year.  He  was  buried  under  the  altar  of  the  abbey  at  Malmes^ 
bury.  His  life,  as  William  of  Halmesbury  said,  "  was  in  time  little, 
in  action  great ; "  and  there  csnnot  be  a  doubt  that  under  him  England 
was  advancing  in  consequence  as  one  of  the  powers  of  Europe,  and  in 
dvilisation  and  improvement  in  her  internal  affidrs.  Athelstan  had 
no  family  and  was  succeeded  by  Edmund,  his  brother. 

Athelstan  did  not  labour  more  to  secure  his  throne  and  to  extend 
his  power  and  political  influence  than  to  give  security  and  l^gal  govern- 
ment to  his  people.  Alfred  had  left  a  code  of  laws  to  which  Athelstan 
made  additions,  the  principle  on  which  he  proceeded  being  to  bring  all 
classes,  the  ecclesiHstics  as  well  as  others,  within  the  scope  of  certain 
great  principles.  There  are  traces  in  his  laws  of  a  public  provision 
for  some  of  the  poorest  and  most  destitute  of  his  subjects.  Himself 
of  a  studious  as  well  as  religious  turn,  he  promoted  the  erection  of 
monasteries,  which  was  in  fact  at  once  to  provide  seats  and  centres  of 
religious  ministration,  and  places  for  retirement  and  security  to  persons 
devoted  to  study;  and  he  encouraged  the  translation  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  into  the  vernacular  tongue.  Two  yery  ancient  manuscripts, 
which  there  is  sufficient  reason  to  believe  once  belonged  to  Athelstan, 
are  preserved  among  the  Cottonian  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum. 
One  of  them  is  supposed  to  be  the  very  copy  of  the  Gospels  on  which 
tHifi  Saxon  kings  took  the  oath  at  their  ooronation. 
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ATHEN^US,  a  native  of  Naucratis  in  the  Delta  of  Egypt>  was  a 
contemporary  of  the  Emperor  Commodus,  for  he  saw  Commodus 
riding  m  a  chariot^  equipped  in  the  style  of  Hercules  <•  Deipnosoph.,' 
zii.  587).  AthensBoa  went  from  £^pt  to  Rome ;  but  of  his  lifo  nothing 


further  is  known.  Besides  a  history  of  the  Syrian  kings  (v.  211), 
which  is  lost^  he  wrote  a  work,  in  fifteen  books,  entitled  Accvre^o^roif, 
or  '  Feast  of  the  Wise  Men,'  as  it  is  generally  translated,  although  it 
would  be  more  conformable  to  the  analogy  of  the  language  to  tnmalate 
it  the  <  Feast-learned,'  that  is,  the  skilled  in  devising  what  is  good  for 
a  feast :  it  has  also  been  rendered  *  Contrivers  of  Feasts.'  The  first 
two  books  and  the  begiuiing  of  the  third  are  only  extant  in  the  form 
of  an  epitome ;  the  rest  of  the  work  is  complete,  or  near^  so.  The 
author  represents  himself  as  describing  to  his  firiend  Timoerates  an 
entertainment  at  the  house  of  Larensius,  a  wealthy  and  learned  Homan» 
who  had  been  promoted  by  Uie  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  to  the  super- 
intendence of  sacred  things  and  Banrifioes  I^arensius,  it  is  also  said, 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  learning  of  the  Greeks,  was  the  oompilar 
of  a  body  of  law  from  old  enaotmeots,  and  he  possessed  an  uniiTalled 
collection  of  Greek  books.  The  entertainment  was  not  eonfined  to 
eatmgsnd  drinking;  it  was  also  a  feast  of  words.  Larensius  ooUeoted 
at  his  bsnquet  many  diitinguiBhed  men,  and  proposed  to  them  TBiioua 
curious  matters  for  discussion.  In  an  introduction  prefixed  to  the 
first  book,  the  epitomist  gives  a  list  of  these  distingiiiBhed  guestsi, 
among  whom  were  Masurius,  an  expounder  of  law ;  Jfimilianus  of 
Mauritania;  Zoilus;  Ulpisnus  of  Tyre;  Galenas  of  Pergamus,  the 
author  of  numerous  philosophical  and  medical  treatises;  Bufinus  of 
Nicffia,  and  othena  The  death  of  Ulpian  is  mentioned  in  the  work 
(xv.  689),  and  it  is  generally  assumed  that  this  Ulpian  is  the  distin- 
guished Roman  jurist.  Ulpian,  the  jurist^  was  murdered  by  the 
Praetorian  soldiers  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor  Alexander  Severua 
and  his  mother,  in  ▲  D.  228.  But  there  are  no  sufficient  reasons  for 
supposing  that  this  Ulpian  is  the  jurist;  and  on  the  supposition  that 
he  is,  the  chronological  difficulties  as  to  the  date'of  the  feast  are  con- 
siderable, for  the  feast  would  be  held,  according  to  that  supposition, 
in  A.D.  228,  at  the  house  of  Larensius,  a  men  who  had  received  the 
highest  honouva  from  Marcus  Aurelius,  at  least  forty-eight  years 
before;  and  Athenasus  represents  himself  as  prssent  at  the  entertain- 
ment But  in  fact  the  passage  in  which  Athemeus  speaks  of  Larensius 
being  honoured  by  Marcus,  n^er  impliss  that  Larensius  was  then 
et^oying  his  honours  under  Marcus,  which  would  fix  thtf  supposed 
date  of  the  feast  in  the  reign  of  Aurelius,  and  altogether  dispose  of 
Ulpian  the  jurist  And  this  paasage  is  probably  the  foundation  of  the 
statement  in  Suidas  that  Athenaus  lived  in  the  time  of  Msrous.  Com- 
modus also  was  associated  with  his  £sther  in  the  empire,  and  Athenssus 
might  therefore  properly  call  him  Imperator  in  his  father^s  lifetime^ 

Athenaus  dramatised  his  dialogue,  as  his  epitomist  says,  in  imita- 
tion of  Plato.  The  first  few  lines  of  the  first  book  are  given  in  the 
epitome  in  their  original  form,  which  begins  with  a  eonversatioo 
between  Athensus  and  Timocrates^  and  is  msnifestly  an  imitation  of 
the  *  Phssdon '  of  Plata  Timocrates  aaka  Athennus  to  report  to  him 
the  conversation  at  the  table  of  Larensius,  and  accordingly  Athenssos 
begins.  The  dramatic  interest  of  a  work  could  not  be  sustained  on 
such  a  plan,  and  in  this  respect  the  *  Deipnosophists'  hss  no  yalueu 
The  speakers  discourse  at  great  length,  and  are  continually  quoting 
passages  from  the  Greek  writers  The  object  of  the  author  was  to 
exhibit  his  extensive  and  multifarious  reading,  and  with  this  Tiew  he 
makes  the  conversation  turn  on  all  subjeots.  The  summariea  that  are 
printed  in  the  editions  of  Schweighaeuser  and  Dindorf  give  as  good  a 
notion  of  the  diversified  matter  of  the  book  as  any  longer  deecription. 
Hie  first  book  begins,  according  to  the  epitome^  with  a  list  of  the 
guests,  which  is  followed  by  a  panegyric  on  the  host ;  it  then  men- 
tions the  libraries  of  certain  persons,  certain  great  banquets^  ▼ersea 
adapted  to  di£ferent  dishes,  the  '  Gastronomia'  of  Arohestratus,  writers 
on  fessts,  the  gluttony  of  Philoxenus  and  Apicius,  and  so  on.  The 
latter  part  of  the  first  book  treats  of  yarious  kinds  of  wines,  and  the 
subject  is  continued  in  the  second  book.  TMs  second  book  is  curious 
for  the  long  Ust  of  vegetable  products  which  were  used  at  the  tables  of 
the  ancients.  Though  the  plessures  of  the  table,  and  the  eatables  and 
drinks  tliat  contribute  thereto,  are  the  main  matter  of  the  work  (the 
seventh  book,  for  instance,  is  nearly  all  about  fish),  an  infinite  variety 
of  anecdotes  and  curious  facts  are  interspersed.  But  the  moat  valuable 
part  of  the  work  consists  in  the  numerous  extracts  from  lost  writers. 
It  is  said  that  the  number  of  lost  works  which  Atheuaus  mentions  is 
fifteen  hundred;  and  the  whole  number  of  writers  that  he  cites  is 
about  seven  hundred,  many  of  whom  would  be  otherwise  unknown. 
Of  the  poets  of  the  middle  comedy,  he  says  that  he  had  read  and 
extracted  above  eight  hundred  plays  (viii  336).  Such  a  work  as  this 
enables  us  to  form  some  estimate  of  the  prodigious  msss  of  Greek 
literature,  of  which  we  only  possess  a  email  portion. 

The  authors  from  whom  he  gave  extracta  comprise  a  period  extend^ 
ing  from  Homer;  the  lyric  poets  Alcseus  and  Sappho  and  Anacreon; 
the  pfajlosophieal  poeta  Xenophanes  of  Colophon  and  Empedodee ;  the 
historians  Xanthus,  Hecatoens  of  Miletus,  and  Herodotus,  down  to 
Herodes  Atticus,  the  rhetorician,  who  died  probaUy  about  B.a  ISO. 
HepbsBstioD,  the  grammarian,  is  also  mentioned  as  a  contemporary 
by  AthensBus.  Though  there  is  much  about  Alexander  the  Great, 
AthensBus  does  not  quote  Arrian,  but  this  involves  no  difficulty,  for 
Arrian's  work  would  not  contain  so  much  to  his  purpose  as  the  then 
extant  works  on  Alexander's  period.  The  quotations  from  the  poets, 
and  especially  the  Attic  comic  writers,  are  the  most  numerous,  but 
there  is  iJso  a  oonsiderable  amount  of  extract  from  the  orators  snd 
historians^    The  fifteenth  book  contains  nuiny  scolia  and  other  small 
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pieoesy  wbieh  the  'DeipnoiophistB'  reoite ;  among  them  it  the  fiunous 
hymn  on  HermeiaSy  tyrant  of  Atamens,  by  Aristotle,  of  which  a  oopy 
is  also  pregerred  in  Diogenes  Laertios.  (Aristotle,  lib.  ▼.)  If  ^lian 
took  from  Athensdus,  as  it  is  said,  it  will  be  more  consistent  with  the 
probable  bhronology  of  ^lian  to  place  Athen»us  in  the  reign  of 
MarcoB  and  Gommodus  than  of  Antoninus  Caraoalla.  [^Glianxts, 
CLAUDia&l  If  all  the  authors  whom  Athennus  cites  were  extant^  liis 
work  would  be  worthless ;  but  as  so  many  of  them  ere  lost,  this  com- 
pilation has  become  one  of  the  most  Taluable  relics  of  antiquity,  and 
a  source  of  instruction  and  amusement  to  every  scholar. 

The  first  edition  of  Athenssus  was  published  by  the  elder  Aldus, 
Venioe,  1514,  folio,  with  the  assistance  of  Marous  Musurus :  this 
edition  is  of  little  value.  In  1556  the  first  Latin  translation  appeared 
at  Venice ;  but  it  is  much  inferior  to  that  of  Dalecampiua  (Jacques 
d'Alechamp),  Lyon,  1583,  folio.  The  edition  of  Casaubon,  Geneva, 
1597»  folio,  contained  only  tbeJtext  and  the  Latin  version  of  Dalecam- 
pitis:  the  Commentary  did  not  appear  till  1600,  Lyon,  folio.  Both 
were  reprinted  several  times.  The  latest  edition,  according  to  Casau- 
bon's  recension,  is  tiiat  of  1657,  Lyon,  folio.  Casaubon  did  little  for 
the  Greek  text,  but  his  commentary  is  usefuL  The  edition  of  Schweig^ 
haenser  was  founded  on  the  collation  of  a  new  manuscript,  which  once 
belonged  to  cardinal  Bessarion,  and  is  probably  the  original  of  all 
other  manuscripts  of  Athenssus.  Schweighaeuser's  edition,  which 
appeared  between  1801  and  1807,  in  14  volumes  8vo,  consists  of  two 
parts  :  the  first  part,  in  5  volumes  8vo,  contains  the  text,  the  revised 
version  of  Dalecampius,  and  the  various  readings ;  the  first  eight 
Tolumes  of  the  second  part  contain  the  commentary,  which  comprises 
the  best  part  of  Casaubon's  commentary,  and  the  editor^s  additiens. 
The  fourteenth  volume  contains  an  index  of  the  writers  quoted  by 
Atbensous,  and  of  their  writings;  an  index  of  the  titles  of  all  the 
works  quoted  by  him ;  and  an  index  of  things  and  persons.  The  last 
edition  of  Athenssus  is  by  W.  Dindorf,  Leipzig,  1827,  8  vols.  8vo. 
The  text  has  been  improved,  and  the  various  readings  are  given  in 
short  notes  at  the  foot  of  the  page.  It  contains  also  the  summaries 
of  Uie  contents  of  the  fifteen  books,  in  Qreek  according  to  Aldus,  and 
in  Latin  according  to  Schweighaeuser,  an  Index  Rerum  founded  on 
that  of  Schweighaeuser,  which  in  fact  is  founded  on  that  in  Cssaubon, 
and  an  index  of  the  writers  cited  by  Athensous,  with  the  addition  of 
all  the  works  of  each  writer  which  are  mentioned  by  Athenseus. 

It  appears  that  Eustathius  either  did  not  use  or  was  unacquainted 
with  the  genuine  work  of  Atheneus,  for  he  has  often  used  the  epitome 
only.  (Casaubon, '  Animadversiones,'  lib.  i,  cap.  1.)  Whether  ne  was 
entirely  unacquainted  with  the  complete  work  may  not  be  quite 
certain,  but  it  is  very  evident  that  the  archbiBhop  of  Thessaionica 
derived  much  of  his  learning  from  the  storehouse  of  Athennus. 
There  is  a  French  version  of  Athenssus  by  the  Abb^  de  Marolles, 
Paris,  1680,  4to. :  this  book  is  yery  rare.  Another  French  version 
was  made  by  Jacques  Adam,  but  he  only  revised  the  first  two  books ; 
the  rest  were  translated  by  Lefebvre  de  Villebrune,  and  the  whole 
appeared  at  Paris  in  1789^91.  Tliis  transktion  has  not  a  good 
character.  (Fabricius,  Bibliotheea  Orteea,  t$  602;  Schoell,  OeschiclUe 
der  Oriechuehen  Litteratur,  ii.  508,  contains  a  brief  notice  of  the 
contents  of  the  several  books  of  Athenieus ;  Hoffman,  Lexicon  BibUo- 
graphicwn.) 

{Biogrttphieal  DicHonany  of  the  Society  for  the  Difusicn  of  UteffU 
KnowUdge.) 

ATUEyJSUS,  a  Greek  writer,  probably  contemporary  with  Archi- 
medes. A  work  by  him  on  engines  of  war  {Xltpl  Mrixainnfidrwr)  is 
extant,  and  printed  in  the  collection  of  Thevenot  This  work  is 
addresaed  to  M.  Marcellos,  supposed  to  be  the  conqueror  of  Syracuse. 

ATH£N.£'nS  of  Attalia  (or  according  to  Ccelius  Aurelianus,  of 
Tarsus  in  Cilicia),  a  physician  who  flourished  in  Rome  about  the 
middle  of  the  first  century,  and  established  the  Pneumatic  school  in 
medicine.  Of  his  works,  which,  according  to  Galen,  were  numerous 
and  highly  valued,  nothing  remains  except  a  few  fragments  preserved 
by  Oribacius  and  ^Etius,  and  the  allusions  which  are  made  to  his 
opinions  in  the  writings  of  Gblen.  The  theory,  which  originated  with 
Athensus,  and  waa  transmitted  by  him  to  hu  pupils,  Agathinus  and 
Herodotus,  and  adopted  by  several  other  distinguished  physicians 
[ABETiBUs],  derived  its  name  from  the  '  pneuma,'  or  spirit,  which 
they  regarded  as  a  fifth  element,  and  held  to  be  the  cause  of  health 
and  diiiflaaft.  This  'pnenma'  formed  an  important  principle  in  the 
phyrioal  science  of  the  Stoic  philosophers,  from  whom  the  Pneumatic 
physicians  seemed  to  have  derived  i^  adopting  at  the  same  time,  not 
only  the  general  philosophical  tendency,  but  the  difficult  style  and 
dialectic  abatruseness  of  the  Stoic  sect  The  yeiy  scanty  remains  of 
the  Pneumatic  doctrine,  and  their  fondness  for  subtleties,  render  it 
diflloult  to  ascertain  with  any  degree  of  definiteness  the  nature  of 
their  doctrines.  The  'pneuma'  hu  been  by  many  supposed  to  be 
analogous  to  the  'vital  principle'  of  some  modem  physiologists. 
(Leclerc  and  Sprengel,  EitUtrite  of  Medicine.) 

ATHENA'GORAS  wss  an  Athenian  philosopher,  who  having  become 
a  convert  to  Christianity,  wrote  an  apology  for  the  Christians  to  the 
emperor  Mareua  Aurelius  and  his  son  Commoduai  He  must  have  lived 
therefore  in  the  latter  half  of  the  2nd  oenturr,  and  he  probably  com- 
posed his  apology  about  AJ).  177.  The  'Apology'  is  a  well-digested 
and  eloquentiy-written  treatise.  Athenagoras  demands  toleration  for 
the  Christian^  and  dslnds  their  dootrina  and  their  lives  against  the 


then  usual  aoousations  of  atheism,  incest^  eating  of  the  flesh  of 
slaughtered  children,  &o.  The  treatise  of  Athenagoras  on  the  '  Re- 
surrection of  the  Dead'  is  in  some  degree  connected  with  the  condu* 
sion  of  his  ' Petition,'  as  the  'Apology'  is  entitled.  Athenagoras,  in 
his  book  on  the  Resurrection,  diows  the  necessity  of  having  the  mind 
freed  from  prejudice  in  order  to  arrive  at  truth,  refutes  the  objections 
made  against  the  resurrection,  and  confirms  it  by  arguments  Semler 
made  a  fruitless  attempt  to  impugn  the  authenticity  of  the  '  Petition ;' 
but  the  objected  quotations  from  the  Prophets,  and  from  heathen 
mythology,  as  well  as  the  title  of  pMloeopher,  given  to  the  emperor, 
are  quite  appropriate  in  a  Christian  apology  of  the  2nd  century. 
Philippus  Sidetes,  an  ecclesiastical  writer,  who  lived  about  a.d.  420  at 
Constantinople,  is  the  only  ancient  writer  who  gives  any  biographical 
notice  of  Athenagoras ;  and  he  relates  that  Athenagoras  was  the  first 
teacher  of  the  oatechetic  school  at  Alexandria;  and  that  Clemens  of 
Alexandria  was  his  disciple :  but  these  assertions  are  inconsiBtent  with 
ascertained  facts,  and  the  authority  of  Sidetes  is  of  little  value. 

The  older  editions  of  his  writings  are  specified  in  Fabricii  'Biblio- 
theea GrsBca,*  vol.  v.  p.  86,  et  seq. ;  and  in  Oudin., '  Comment  de  Script 
EccL,'  voL  i.  p.  208,  et  seq.  The  best  are  '  Ath.  Legatio  pro  Christ  et 
Ressurr.  Mort,'  Gr.  et  Lat,  edited  by  Henry  Stephens,  1557,  8vo : 
by  Ed.  Dechair.  Ox.,  1706-8,  with  notes  of  Genner  and  others;  re- 
printed also  in  Gallandi  *  BibL,'  pp.  t  ii ;  and  in  Justin  Martyr^s 
Works,  by  the  Benedictine,  1742,  fol.,  with  a  very  good  introduction ; 
'  Ath.  Deprecatio,  vulgo  Legatio,  pr.  Christ,'  Gr.  c.  ind.  et  (valuable) 
not.  by  Lindner,  1774-8  : '  Legat  et  de  Resurrectione  ob.  Oberthiir,'  Gr. 
et  Lat,  8vo,  Wirreb,  1777,  with  Tatian,  Theophilus,  and  Hermias: 
'  The  most  excellent  Discourse  of  the  Christian  philosopher  Athena- 
goras touching  the  Resurrection  of  the  Dead ; '  Englished  from  the 
Greek  (he  should  have  said  Latin)  of  Peter  Nannius,  by  Richard 
Porder,  8vo,  Lond.  1578 :  '  The  Apologetics'  of  Athenagoras — 1, '  For 
tha  Christian  Religion ;  *  2, '  For  the  ^uth  of  the  Resurrection,'  ftc., 
by  David  Humphreys,  8vo,  Lond.  1714.  Several  extracts  of  both 
pieces  are  translated  in  Dr.  Lardner^s  '  Credibility  of  the  Gospel 
History.' 

ATHENION,  a  comic  poet.  Athensaus  gives  a  long  extract  from 
his  '  Samothracians,'  lib.  xxiv.  c.  80. 

ATHENION,  a  painter,  bom  at  Maronea  in  Thrace,  and  pupil  of 
Glaucion  of  Corinth.  Pliny  gives  him  the  extraordinary  praise,  that 
"  if  he  had  lived  to  maturity,  no  one  would  have  been  worthy  to  be 
compared  to  him."    {Nai,  Biet.,  xxxv.  40,  ed.  Delph.) 

ATHE'NION,  a  Sicilian  slave,  one  of  the  principal  actors  in  the 
second  Servile  war  which  broke  out  in  Sicily,  and  lasted  fbom  the 
year  Bia  102  to  99.  By  birth  he  was  a  Cilician :  he  filled  the  station 
of  steward  or  overseer  to  two  wealthy  brothers,  and  had  himself 
acquired  considerable  wealth,  which,  with  the  skill  in  astrology  to 
which  he  laid  datm,  procured  for  him  much  influence  among  the 
servile  class.  After  the  insurrection  had  commenced  in  other  pi^ts  of 
Sicily,  he  began  his  career  by  gaining  over  the  slaves  under  his  own 
chaige,  to  the  number  of  200.  Other  slaves  flocked  to  his  standard 
from  neighbouring  properties,  so  that  within  flve  days  his  followers 
amounted  to  1000  men.  He  then  assumed  the  title  and  state  of  a 
king;  and  enforced  strict  discipline  among  his  followers.  At  the 
head  of  a  force  of  10,000  slaves,  he  laid  siege  to  Lilyboeum.  In  this 
attempt  he  failed ;  but  by  good  management  this  check  was  made  to 
increase  his  power  over  his  followers,  by  verifying  the  powers  of 
divination  which  he  professed.  Another  slave  leader,  named  Salvius^ 
at  the  head  of  a  force  of  80,000  men,  now  assumed  the  titie  of  king, 
and  fixed  his  residence  at  Triocala.  He  summoned  Athenion  to  serve 
under  his  command,  and  Athenion  prudenUy  joined  Salvius,  or  as  he 
now  called  himself  Tryphon.  Tryphon  soon  conceived  a  jealousy  for 
his  new  assooiatey  whom  he  imprisoned ;  but  he  restored  him  to  his 
command,  when  Licinius  Lucullus,  with  an  army  of  16,000  or  17,000 
men,  was  sent  by  the  Senate  to  bring  the  war  to  a  conclusion.  In  a 
battle  which  ensued  near  Scuihsaa  ti^e  insui^nts  were  defeated,  and 
Athenion  severely  wounded.  Lucullus  then  laid  siege  to  Triocala,  in 
which  he  met  with  no  success.  He  was  superseded  by  L.  Servilius, 
who  did  no  better;  and  both  thcae  generals  were  banished  for  their 
misconduct  or  ill-success.  On  the  death  of  Tryphon,  Athenion  suc- 
ceeded him,  and,  unchecked  by  Servilius,  extended  his  ravages  over 
great  part  of  Sicily.  But  in  B.O.  102,  the  consul,  Manius  Aquilius, 
took  the  field,  and  won  a  decisiTe  victoiy  over  the  inauigents,  in  which 
Athenion  was  killed.  Aquilius  pursued  the  insurgents  to  their  strong- 
holds, and  reduced  them  severally  to  submission.  Thus  ended  the 
Servile  War  in  Sicily,  in  the  fourth  year,  &a  99.  (Diod.,  ^cLoga, 
lib*  xxxvi  L ;  Floras,  iii.  19.) 

ATHENION,  son  of  a  Peripatetic  philosopher  of  the  same  name, 
by  an  Egyptian  slavei  He  vraa  manumitted ;  kept  a  school  in  Athens, 
where  he  was  naturalised ;  assumed  the  name  of  Artstion,  and  ulti- 
mately became  tyrant  of  Athens.  He  espoused  the  interests  of 
Mithridates,  and  in  concert  with  Arohelaus,  the  king  of  Pontus's 
general,  held  out  the  city  against  Sulla,  who  finally  put  him  to  death 
[SuLLa:  the  early  history  of  Athenion  is  given  by  Atiienssus,  Y. 
c.  48-58.] 

ATHIAS,  RABBI  JOSEPH,  was  a  fiunous  printer  at  Amsterdam, 
who  lived  during  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  century.  Assisted  by 
the  most  distinguished  scholars  of  Amsterdam,  he  compared  the  old 
editions  and  manuaoripts  of  tha  Hebrew  Biblcy  and  published  in  1661 
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a  new  edition,  for  which  John  Leusden  wrote  the  sammaries  and  a 
preface.  The  second  edition  of  this  Bible,  published  in  1667,  in  two 
▼oluuea  octavo,  received  considerable  corrections.  The  editions  of 
the  Bible  published  by  Atbias  were  more  correct  than  any  former 
editions:  they  nevertheless  contain  many  inaccuracies,  especially  in 
the  vowel  points,  and  still  more  in  the  accents.  The  edition  of  Athias 
was  bitterly  attacked  by  Samuel  Maresius,  in  a  letter  published  in 
1669.  A  reply  to  this  letter  was  published  under  the  following  title : 
'  Cseous  de  Coloribus,  hoc  est,  Josephi  Athiss  justa  Defensio  contra 
ineptam,  absurdam,  et  indoctam  Reprehensionem  Viri  celeb.  D.  Sam. 
Maresii/  &o.  It  has  been  supposed  that  Leusden,  writing  in  the  name 
of  Athias,  was  the  author  of  this  reply.  Notwithstanding  its  defects, 
the  Hebrew  Bible  of  Athias  had  great  merit,  and  has  been  the  basis 
of  all  subsequent  editions.  The  editions  of  Clodius,  Jablonski,  Van 
der  Hoogbt,  Opitz,  Michaelin,  Hahn,  Houbigant,  Simonis,  Reineocius, 
Hurwitz,  and  others,  may  be  considered  as  improvements  upon  that 
of  Athias.  The  Bible  of  Athias  was  the  first  in  which  verses  were* 
marked  with  Arabic  cyphers,  all  former  editions  having  only  the 
Jewifth  method  of  notation. 

Athias  printed  the  Bible  also  in  Spanish,  Jewish  German  (or  that 
jargon  mixed  with  Hebrew  which  is  spoken  by  the  Russian  and  Polish 
and  some  German  Jews),  and  Eoglieh.  On  the  completion  of  his 
Hebrew  Bible,  the  States  General  of  Holland  presented  a  gold  chain 
and  medal  to  Athias.  His  death  took  place  in  1700,  when  he  was 
carried  off  by  the  plague.  His  son  Emanuel  Ben  Joseph  Athias  suc- 
ceeded him  in  his  business,  and  fully  maintained  the  reputation  of  the 
establishment.  The  most  celebrated  production  of  his  press  was  an 
elegant  little  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  edited  by  Nunez  Torres, 
with  the  commentary  of  Rashi,  4  vols.  18mo,  A.H.  5460-5468  (1700- 
1703.) 

(Woolfi,  Bibliotkeca  Hdraica,  torn,  i  p.  552-554 ;  Le  Long,  JBiUioth, 
Sac,  parti  p.  116,  &a;  Eiideitung  in  daa  AlU  Tutament,  von  Eich- 
hom.) 

ATKYNS,  SIR  ROBERT,  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  Lord  Chief  Baron  after  the  revo- 
lution, was  au  eminent  lawyer,  distinguished  for  attachment  to  popular 
riphts  and  for  uprightness  and  independence  of  conduct  during  a 
period  of  judicial  profligacy  and  subserviency.  He  wsa  descended 
from  an  ancient  and  opulent  family  in  Gloucestershire;  and  it  has 
been  remarked  as  a  singular  circumstance,  that  for  more  than  300 
years  consecutively,  some  member  of  this  family  always  presided  in 
one  of  the  superior  courts  of  law.  His  father.  Sir  Edward  Atkyns, 
was  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  during  the  Common- 
wealth, and  shared  with  Hale,  RoUe,  Wyndham,  and  other  judgen, 
the  merit  of  the  various  improvements  in  the  administration  of  the 
law  which  took  place  at  that  period.  Immediately  after  the  Restora- 
tion, Sir  Edward  Atkyns  was  named  as  one  of  the  judges  in  the  special 
commission  for  the  trial  of  the  regicides,  and  appointed  a  Baron  of 
the  Exchequer.  He  continued  to  hold  the  office  of  Baron  of  the  Ex- 
chequer till  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1669,  at  the  age  of  82. 
Sir  Robert  Atkyns  was  born  in  1621 ;  he  received  the  rudiments  of 
his  education  at  his  father's  house  in  Gloucestershire,  and  was  after- 
wards entered  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  where  he  spent  several  years. 
He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1645  by  the  Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
of  which  his  grandfather  and  father  had  been  members.  He  was 
made  a  Ejiight  of  the  Bath  at  the  coronation  of  Charles  II.,  and 
was  returned  to  the  first  parliament  of  Charles  II.  for  the  borough 
of  East  Looe.  He  continued  to  hold  his  seat  till  he  was  raised  to 
the  Bench;  and  from  the  frequent  mention  of  bis  name  on  com- 
mittees, and  in  the  general  business  of  the  House,  he  appears  to 
have  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  parliamentary  duties.  Long 
before  his  appointment  to  the  Bench  he  had  acquired  extensive  prac- 
tice and  a  high  reputation  at  the  bar.  In  1661  he  was  chosen  recorder 
of  Bristol ;  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1672  he  was  made  a 
iudge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  having  been  for  some  time 
before  Solicitor-General  to  the  Queen.  In  his  judicial  station  he  main- 
tained his  general  character  for  learning  and  independence,  though, 
from  his  language  and  conduct  on  the  trials  of  the  Jestdt  priests  and 
other  persons  chazged  with  the  Popish  Plot  in  1679,  he  appears  to 
have  partaken  of  the  delusion  which  pervaded  the  country  respecting 
that  transaction. 

In  1680  however  the  conduct  of  the  court  party,  who  were  then 
preparing  the  way  by  the  corruption  of  the  judges  for  the  introduction 
of  arbitrary  measures,  drove  hini  from  the  bench :  but  whether  he 
was  dismissed  or  resigned  voluntarily  is  unknown.  In  1682  he  re- 
signed the  recordership  of  Bristol  Having  taken  part  in  a  civic 
election  there,  the  proceedings  of  which  were  alleged  to  be  irregular, 
the  virulence  of  party-spirit  led  the  mayor  and  corporation,  who  were 
violent  opponents  of  Sir  Robert  Atkyns.  to  indict  him,  with  two  other 
persons,  for  a  riot  and  conspiracy.  He  was  tried  at  the  Bristol  assizes 
and  found  guilty ;  but  on  moving  the  oaae  into  the  court  of  King's 
Bench,  judgment  was  arrested  upon  a  technical  error  in  the  indict* 
ment.  But  the  party  object  was  effected,  for  Sir  Robert  immediately 
resigned  his  recordeiahip. 

On  leaving  the  bench,  Sir  Robert  Atkyns  withdrew  from  all  public 
occupation  to  his  seat  in  Gloucestershire,  where  he  lived  for  some 
years  in  great  seclusion.  It  is  dear  however  from  his  writingB,  that 
during  his  retirAxaiuit  he  viewed  with  deep  interest  the  political  tran- 


sactions of  the  time ;  and  he  cannot  be  supposed  to  haTa  been  indif- 
ferent to  the  desperate  course  which  the  government  weie  pursuing. 
In  1683,  when  the  memorable  trial  of  Lord  William  Russel  took  plaoe^ 
Sir  Robert  Atkyns  furnished  the  accused  with  a  detailed  note  of  such 
points  of  law  and  fact  as  he  might  legally  and  prudently  insist  upon 
on  his  trial  After  the  revolution  he  published  two  pamphlets,  entitled 
'  A  Defence  of  Lord  Russel's  Innooency,'  in  which  he  argues  against 
the  sufficiency  of  the  indictment  and  the  evidence,  and  justifies  the 
reversal  of  the  attainder,  with  great  force  of  language  and  solidity  of 
reasoning.  In  1689  he  published  a  tract,  entitled  'The  Power,  Juris- 
diction, and  Privilege  of  Parliament^  and  the  Antiquity  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  asserted'  The  occasion  of  this  tract  was  the  proseca- 
tion  of  Sir  William  Williams  by  the  attomey*general,  for  having,  as 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  by  express  order  of  the  House, 
directed  Dangerfield's  'Narrative'  to  be  printed.  The  object  of 
Atkyns's  argument,  which  displays  much  research  and  great  legal  and 
historical  learning,  was  to  show  that  this  was  entirely  a  question  of 
parliamentary  jurisdiction,  of  which  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  ought 
not  to  take  cognisance.  The  statement  of  Howell  ('State  Trial,'  xiiL 
p.  1380),  that  Sir  Robert  Atkyns  personally  aig:ued  the  case  for  the 
defendant,  is  undoubtedly  a  mistake. 

In  the  reign  of  James  IL  he  composed  another  legal  argument^  the 
subject  of  which  was  the  king's  power  to  dispense  with  penal  statutes, 
and  which  was  suggested  by  the  well<known  case  of  Sir  Edward 
Hales.  In  this  treatise,  he  oonsiders  at  large  the  doctrine  of  the  king's 
dispensing  power.  It  is  clearly  and  candidly  written,  and  the  truth 
of  the  reasoning  sgainst  the  royal  prerogative  contended  for  by  the 
judges  in  Hales's  case  will  hardly  be  denied  at  the  present  day.  Sir 
Robert  Atkyns  was  returned  to  the  only  parliament  called  by  James  IL, 
as  representative  of  the  county  of  Gloucester;  but  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  taken  any  active  part  in  the  debates. 

After  the  revolution.  Sir  Robert  Atkyns  received  numerous  mariLs 
of  distinction.  In  1689  he  was  appointed  Chief  Baron  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  later  in  the  same  year,  he  was  chosen  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  During  the  long  vacation  in  1694,  Sir  Robert 
Atkyns,  being  then  in  his  74th  year,  retired  from  public  life  and  took 
up  his  abode  at  his  seat,  Saperton  Hall,  near  Cirencester,  in  Gloucester- 
shire. He  died  early  in  the  year  1709.  In  1784  his  published 
writings  were  collected  into  one  volume,  under  the  title  of  '  Parlia- 
ments]^ and  Political  Tracts.'  By  his  second  wife  Anne,  daughter  of 
Sir  Thomas  Dacres,  of  Cheshunt,  in  Hertfordshire,  he  had  a  son, 
Robert,  who  was  knighted  upon  a  visit  of  Charles  II.  to  Bristol  soon 
after  the  Restoration,  and  who  was  the  author  of  the  '  History  of 
Glo'stershire.'    He  died  in  171 1,  aged  65. 

ATTALUS,  emperor  of  the  West  for  one  year,  was  bom  in  Ionia, 
and  brought  up  a  pagan,  but  received  baptism  from  an  Arian  bishop. 
He  was  a  senator  of  Rome,  under  the  reign  of  Honorius,  and  was  sent 
by  the  Romans  to  that  emperor  at  Ravenna,  to  represent  to  him  the 
difficult  situation  of  the  capital,  threatened  at  that  time  by  Alaric^ 
and  to  advise  him  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  a  treaty  which  he  had 
concluded  with  that  Gothic  chief.  Honorius  refused,  and  Alaric  being 
joined  by  his  brother-in-law,  Ataulphus,  laid  siege  to  Rome,  of  which 
Attains  was  then  prefect.  Alaric  proclaimed  Attains  emperor  instead 
of  Honorius,  and  required  the  Romans  to  swear  allegiance  to  him, 
A.D.  409.  On  his  coins  he  is  oalled  FUvius  Priscus  Attalua.  After 
assuming  the  title  he  went  with  an  army  of  Romans  and  Goths  to 
besioge  Honorius  in  Ravenna,  when  the  emperor  sent  him  messengers 
offering  to  associate  him  in  the  empire,  but  Attains  refused  to  listen 
to  the  propoBsls.  Attains  however  having  opposed  Alaric  in  some  of 
his  views,  was  immediately  deposed  by  the  Gothic  chief.  After  this, 
Alaric  again  besieged  Rome,  took  it,  and  gave  it  up  to  pillage  in  August, 
410.  Upon  Alftric's  death.  Attains  accompanied  his  successor,  Ataul- 
phus, into  Gaul.  When,  in  414,  Ataulphus  married  Placidia,  the 
sister  of  Honorius,  in  the  town  of  Narbo,  Attalus  sang  an  epitha* 
lamium  which  he  had  composed  for  the  occasion.  Ataulphus  seeing 
Honorius  persisting  in  his  hostility  to  him,  proclaimed  Attalus  emperor 
once  more;  but  his  restored  dignity  was  merely  nominal  After  th# 
death  of  Ataulphus,  his  successor,  Vallia,  concluded  peace  with  Hono- 
rius ;  and  Attalus  endeavoured  to  escape  the  emperor's  yengeance,  but 
was  taken  at  sea  in  416,  and,  by  Honorius's  order,  banished  to  the 
island  of  Lipari,  after  having  had  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  his 
right  hand  cut  off— a  punishment  with  which  he  had  threatened 
Honorius.    (Zosimus ;  Orosius ;  Gibbon.) 

A'TTALUS  I.,  king  of  a  small  but  wealthy  and  populous  country  in 
the  north-western  part  of  Asia  Minor,  of  which  Pergamus  (properly 
Peigamum)  was  the  capital  The  name  of  Asia  was  specially  spplied 
by  the  Romans  to  this  country.  Attalus  vraa  the  son  of  At^us, 
youngest  brother  of  Philetasrus,  and  cousin  to  Eumenes  L,  whom  h« 
succeeded  b.c.  241.  His  mother's  name  was  Antiochis,  daughter  of 
Achsdus  (Strab.,  624).  Before  B.C.  226  he  had  extended  his  authority 
over  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  west  of  Mount  Taurus  (Polyb.  iv.  48). 

He  first  assumed  the  regal  title  after  a  victory  over  the  Gauls,  who 
had  taken  possession  of  that  part  of  the  country  called  after  them 
GaUtia  (Liv. ;  Polyb. ;  Strabo).  At  the  time  when  the  Rhodians  and 
in^iabitants  of  Byzantium  were  preparing  to  make  war  on  each  other, 
in  consequence  of  the  Byzantines  having  imposed  a  tax  on  all  vessels 
entering  the  Euxine  (about  &o.  221),  Attalus  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  Byzantines,  though  he  could  be  of  no  essential  service,  as  ho  had 
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bseD  deleatad  ■  litUa  befora  by  Adueni,  and  oonfintd  within  the 
limits  of  Pergamius.  AttaluB  ttill  howsver  coctioued  the  war  vrith 
Achffiui;  ud  having  taken  into  pa;  a  bod;  of  the  Qauls  called 
Tectoiagea,  he  recovered  wverel  of  the  cities  of  Moiia,  bat  was 
stopped  in  the  midtt  of  hu  lictonoui  career  bj  an  eclipae  of  the  sun 
{b.c.  218),  which  ao  alarmed  the  eupersUtioaa  Qanli  that  the;  rafuaed 
to  adTaaoe  an;  further.  He  left  them  on  the  Hellaipoat,  and  returned 
with  hia  arm;  to  Pei^muB.  (Poljb.  v.  77,  73.)  We  fiod  him  in  aUiance 
(&C.  216)  with  Antiochue  the  Qreat,  kiag  of  Syria,  who  wai  equal]; 
uzioua  with  himself  to  get  rid  of  Acbnna  {v.  107).  In  ao.  208,  he 
took  part  with  the  ^tolUns  sguDBt  Pbilip  of  Uacedon,  and  waa 
appointed  jwit  pnctor  of  the  ^tolums  with  their  general  P;iTliiaa. 
He  sent  aome  auiiliariea,  and  towards  the  end  of  autumn  made  bU 
^pesranoe  at  .£gina  with  hia  fleet.  Herebepaeoed  the  winter;  but 
aa  Boon  a*  the  KiKin  permitted,  he  lauded  on  the  continent ;  and 
bsTing  taken  the  oit;  Opua,  the  capital  of  the  Locri  Opnntti,  wi^  the 
oonaent  of  the  Romans,  who  were  alio  ia  alliancs  with  the  .£tolian^ 
aliened  it  to  be  aaoked  b;  hii  soldien.  While  he  was  emplo;ed  heie 
in  coUeetinfi;  tribnte  from  tbe  anrronnding  chiefs,  he  was  sorpriaed  by 
Ptulip,  and  onl;  eaeaped  b;  a  hast;  Qight.  Heariog  that  Pmeias,  king 
of  Bithjnia,  had  passed  the  frontier!  of  his  kiiisdom,  be  left  tbe 
£toUans  to  their  own  resoorees,  and  retimed  to  Asia.  (Lit-  ziviL 
30,  33  i  zzriiL  7.)  Peace  was  soon  afterwards  conslnded  betwaen  the 
^toUana  and  Philip,  which  was  also  aoceded  to  by  Attains.  When 
the  Romana  were  ordered  (B.a  20G),  by  an  oracle  from  Delphi,  to 
bring  the  Idfean  Mother  Cjbele  from  Peaunos  to  Kome,  it  was  to  tbe 
king  of  Fergamus  that  an  embass;  was  sent,  and  through  bis  means 
the  black  stone  representing  the  goddess  was  proeurad  and  iMnra;ed 
to  Rome  (xiiz.  II,  12).  Peace  however  did  not  continue ;  for  we  find 
tbe  Rhodiana  leagued  *ith  Attolos  {B.O.  201)  against  Philip  in  the 
BCB-Gght  of  ChiOB.  Attains  behaved  with  great  bravery  on  this  occa- 
sion ;  but  having  pursued  a  Macedonian  vesael  tAO  far,  ho  was  forced 
to  abandon  his  ehip  and  eaoaps  b;  land.  Philip  aftarwards  i>eaieged 
Attalus  in  Forgimus,  but  was  forced  to  retire;  and  Attala*  paaaed 
over  to  Athens  (b.0.  200),  wbere  be  waa  recelTsd  with  great  honour, 
and  renewed  his  alliance  with  that  people.  He  joined  the  Romans 
with  a  considerable  body  of  troops ;  and  tbe  confederates  laid  siege  to 
Oreum,  a  strong  dt;  of  EuIkbb,  which  the;  t«ok  after  an  obstinate 
resistance,  Attolos  continued  to  asaiat  the  Bomans  agaioat  Philip, 
and  (bc  167)  be  appeared  in  the  assembl;  of  the  Bmotiaiw,  with  a 
view  of  detaching  them  from  the  causa  of  Philip.  In  the  midst  of  an 
eloquent  harangae,  wbioh  he  was  pronouncing  with  great  foroe.  he 
was  seized  with  apoplexy ;  and  though  he  lingered  long  enough  to 
enable  him  to  be  conveyed  to  Pergamos,  he  di«j  witbiD  a  few  weekly 
in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age,  having  reigned  forty-foor  ;ean. 
ILiv.  xixi.  14,  40;  xixiLS;  iziiiL  2,  21.)  He  left,  by  his  wife  Apol- 
lonis,  four  sons,  Eumene?,  whosacceeded  him;  Attalus,  who saoeeeded 
hia  brother  Eumenes ;  Philetwui ;  and  Athennua, 
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ATTALUS  IL,  named  PkUaddflMi,  waa  the  second  ton  of 
AttaluB  L  He  waa  bom  B.0.  220,  and  succeeded  to  the  throne  of 
Pergamna  on  (ha  death  of  hk  brother  Eumenes  (b.d.  1£0),  aa  the  son 
of  ^at  prince,  also  called  Attalua,  was  of  too  tender  an  age  to  hold  the 
reigna  of  government.  His  first  act  was  to  restore  Ariarathea  to  his 
kingdom  of  Cappadoda.  (PDl;b,  zxxii-  23.)  He  punned  faithfully 
the  policy  of  his  family,  in  maintaining  an  intimate  alliance  with  the 
Bomans  :  and  he  was  treated  by  them  at  all  times  with  respect  and 
confidence.  Pinuiaa,  king  of  Bithynia,  made  an  attaok  on  the  territor; 
of  Attalua  (B.a  lee),  and  laid  siege  to  Fergamus  ;  but  he  waa  com- 
pelled b;  the  threats  of  the  Bomans  to  desist,  and  to  indemnify 
Attains  for  the  loss  he  had  sustained.  This  war  was  however  carried 
on  for  several  years ;  the  leading  facts  ma;  be  found  in  Appian's 
■  MithridaUc  War'  (a  B-7  ;  also  Pol;b.  iixiL  25,  26.  xuiiL  1,  8, 10, 
11).  Five  ;eara  afterwards  (ao.  149)  we  find  Attalus  assisting  Nico- 
mt'des  against  hia  father  Pniaiai  (Strab.  xiiL  324).  He  lived  to  be 
eightj-two  ;ean  of  age,  and  during  his  latter  years  waa  so  much  under 
the  influcDoe  of  his  minister  Fhilopgemsn,  that  the  Bomans  used  in 
jext  to  inquire  from  those  returning  from  Asia  whether  Attalus  was 
still  the  chief  favcurito  of  Philopoamen.  (Plutarch,  'Mor.'  p.  782.) 
He  was  tho founder  of  Philadelphia  in  Lydia  (Steph.  £yi.),  and  of, 
Attatoia  in  Pamphylla  (Strab.  xtv.  667),  and  a  liberal  patron  of  the 
arte :  a  kind  of  embroidered  hanging  or  tapestry  waa  invented  by 
Attalua      (Plin.  Tiii.  *e.)    He  died  B.0. 188.  | 

ATTALUS  IIL,  named  PhOoJiutOT,  was  tha  soi 
■loa  DIT,  you  L 
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He  sueoesded  (b.o.  ISS)  to  the  throne  of  Petgamua  on  the  death  of 

hia  uncle,  Att^ua  II. ;  but  he  ia  little  known  to  us,  except  for  the 
madness  and  eitravaganoe  of  his  conducL  After  having  murdered 
man;  of  his  frieada  and  raUtions,  he  was  seized  with  remorse,  and 
inOioted  on  himself  every  sort  of  pensnce  which  the  most  gloomy 
superstition  oould  invent.  He  finally  gave  np  all  cars  of  public 
bnaineiiB,  and  devoted  bis  timo  to  sculpture  and  to  gardening,  with 
which  he  became  so  well  acquainted,  that  he  wrote  a  work  on  the 
sabject,  which  ia  recommended  by  Plin;  (xvii  4),  Vairo  ('  R  B.,'  lib, 
L  1),  and  Columella  ('B.  B.,'  lib,  i.  1).  Having  engaged  with  great 
eagerness  in  the  erection  of  a  sepulchral  moaunent  to  his  mother 
Stratonice,  daughter  of  Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  ha  exposed 
himself  to  the  violance  of  tbe  sun's  rays,  was  in  consequenoe  seized 
by  a  fever,  and  died,  after  a  reign  of  five  ;aara,  B.0.  133,  In  hia  will 
waa  the  ezpreaaion  "bonomm  meorum  Populus  Bomanua  hmres  estq," 
thereby  making  the  Romans  tha  heir  of  his  moveable  property ;  but 
they  insisted  that  it  meant  the  kingdom  of  Faigamua.  (Juatin. 
xizvi4;  Diodor.  3io.xxxiv.,voLi.p.  122,  Bd.Bip.;  Plin.  iiiiii,  IL) 
The  kingdom  was  claimed  by  Ariatonious,  an  illegitimata  soa  of 
Eumenes  IL,  and  hs  bravely  majntaioad  the  contest  for  some  Ume ; 
but  at  last,  bsing  defeated  and  taken  prisoner,  he  waacarried  to  Borne, 
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ATTERBXmT,  FRANCIS,  bishop  of  Roabester  In  the  reigns  of 
Queen  Anne  and  Qeorge  L,  was  boni  on  the  6th  of  March,  1662,  at 
Uilton,  near  Newport  Fagnel,  in  Buokiagbamahire,  of  which  pariah 
tia  father  vras  rector.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster,  and  ^cted 
student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in   1680.    In  the  year  16S7  he 

Speared  as  a  controversial  writer  in  an  answer  to  '  Consideratious  on 
a  Spirit  of  Martin  Lather,  uid  the  Original  of  the  Reformation ; '  a 
tract  published  under  the  name  of  Abraham  Woodhaad,  an  eminent 
Roman  Catholic,  but  really  written  h;  Obadlah  Walker,  master  of 
Dnivertity  College.  Biahop  Burnet,  in  his '  History  of  bis  own  Times,' 
ranks  this  vindication  umongit  the  most  able  defenoes  of  the  Protes- 
tant religion.  Atterhur;  himself,  on  bis  trial,  appealed  to  this  book 
to  exculpate  himself  from  tbe  suspicion  of  a  secret  leaning  towarda 

Kpery.  AiUr  taking  bis  degree  of  B.A..  in  1684  and  M.A.  in  168T, 
bore  aome  ofGoe  in  the  univeimt;,  and  waa  tutor  to  Charles  Boyle, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Orrery,  but  complained  of  the  narrowness  of  his 
sphere  of  action.  In  1090  he  married  Catherine  Oabom,  a  near  rela- 
tive of  the  Duke  of  Leeds.  Having  taken  orders,  Atterbury,  In  1691, 
waa  elact«d  lactorer  of  St.  Bride's;  in  1693  he  was  elected  mioister  of 
BridenelL  His  pulpit  eloquence  attracted  general  attantioli,  and  he 
waa  aoon  after  appoioted  ohaphuD  in  ordinary  to  their  majesties.  Hia 
sermons  on  the  'Power  of  Charity  to  Cover  Sin,'  and  '  The  Soomer 
Incapable  of  Trne  Wisdom,'  involved  him  in  eontrovarsiea  with 
Biahop  Hoadley  and  others.  In  1608  he  became  preacher  at  the 
Bolls  obapeL  In  tbe  same  year  appeared  Ur.  Boyle^  'Examination 
of  Dr.  Bentley's  Dissertations  on  the  EpisUes  of  Phalaris  and  tha 
Fables  of  >£gop.'  Though  this  work  was  published  uader  Boyla'a 
name,  it  is  shown  by  Bishop  Monk  ('Lire  of  Bentley')  that  Attar- 
bury  had  the  chief  ahara  in  the  nndertaking,  and  in  fact  wrote  more 
than  half  the  book.  Whatever  credit  we  may  give  Atterbury  for 
ingenuity  and  hamonr,  this  work  piovea  that  be  had  not  much 
learning. 

In  tha  year  ITOO  Attarbuty  engaged  in  a  long  conlroTersy  with  Dr. 
Wake,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Cimterbury,  and  others,  concerning 
the  rights,  powers,  and  privilegBS  of  convocationa,  Atterbury  denying 
the  authority  of  the  civil  power  over  accleaiastical  synods.  Hia  ttjle 
was  acrimonious,  and  his  wit  and  satire  perhaps  too  freely  indulf^d, 
but  his  zeal  for  the  intereata  of  hia  order  procured  him  tha  thanks  of 
tha  Lower  House  of  ConvooaUoB,  and  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity, 
without  exercise  or  fees,  from  the  University  of  Oxford. 

On  the  aeoeaaion  of  Queen  Anne,  in  1702,  Atterbury  waa  appointed 
one  of  ber  chaplains  in  ordinary,  and  in  1T04  advanoed  to  ths  daaner; 
of  Carlisle,  His  oharaoteriatic  impatience  broke  out  remarkably  on 
this  ocossion.  Ha  took  out  his  iustrumenls  before  hia  predoceaaor 
had  resigned.  Dr.  Niohoison,  compiler  of  the  '  Historical  Library,' 
who  was  then  Biahop  of  Carlisle,  required  tbe  preceding  dean's  resig- 
nation to  be  produced.  When  produced,  it  was  found  to  be  dated  a 
month  subsequent  to  Atterbury'a  collation,  which  was  therefore  void. 
Atterbury  attempted  in  vain  to  obtain  a  clandestine  alteration  of 
dates,  but  was  at  length  admitted  to  bis  deanery  without  tbia  error 
of  data  being  rectiSed. 

In  1706  Atterbury  was  engaged  in  a  dispute  with  Hoadly  ooncem- 
ing  ths  advantagea  of  virtue  vrith  regard  to  the  present  life.  In  a 
funeral  sermon  he  had  asserted,  that  if  the  beneSta  resultiug  from 
Christianity  were  confined  to  our  present  state,  Christiana  wonld  be, 
of  tha  whole  human  race,  the  most  miserable.  Hoadly  on  the  con- 
trary, maintained,  in  a  printed  letter  to  Atterbury,  that  it  was  a  point 
of  tha  utmost  imporlanoa  to  tha  Ooapel  itself,  to  viodieate  the  ten- 
daooy  of  virtue  to  the  temporal  bsppioess  of  man.  In  1707  Atter- 
hur; waa  made  canon  in  tbe  cathedral  of  Exeter  lu  the  same 
year  be  was  involved  in  a  fraah  controveny  with  Hoadly,  concern- 
ing pasaiva  obedience.  In  1710  Dr.  Sacheverell's  trial  look  place; 
and  it  ia  stated  in  Beyer's  '  History  of  tha  Life  and  Beign  of  Queen 
Anne,'  that  the  dafeoos  wai  Benarall;  thought  to  have  been  drawn  up 
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by  Dr.  Atterbuiy,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Smalridge  and  Mr.  Freind.  \ 
In  the  same  year  Dr.  Atterbury  was  chosen  prolocutor  to  the  lower  > 
house  of  convocation.  In  1712  he  was  made  dean  of  Christ  Church,  j 
Oxford ;  but  owing  to  his  imperious  temper,  discord  soon  broke  out 
in  the  college,  and  his  removal  was  thought  necessary  for  the  restora- 
tion of  peace.  In  1713,  on  Lord  Oxford's  recommendation,  he  was 
promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Rochester,  and  the  deanery  of  West- 
minster. It  has  been  generally  thought  that  he  aspired  to  the 
primacy,  and  that  he  probably  would  bare  attained  it  had  a  yacancy 
occurred  during  the  queen's  lifetime.  Immediately  on  her  d^ath  it 
is  asBcrted  that  he  proposed  to  Bolingbroke  to  attempt  to  proclaim 
James  at  Charing  Cross ;  and  offered  himself  to  head  the  procession 
in  his  lawn  sleeves.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  said  that  he  attempted 
to  gain  the  good  graces  of  Qeorge  I. ;  but  that  his  overtures  were 
rejected  with  marks  of  personal  dislike.  Certain  it  is,  that  from  this 
time  he  assumed  a  position  of  hostility  to  the  House  of  Hanover,  and 
that  all  his  energies  were  directed  to  bring  about  the  restoration  of 
the  Stuart  dynasty.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  la  171.5  the 
other  prelates  published  a  declaration  of  abhorrence  of  ity  but  Atter- 
bury on  the  (lea  of  its  containing  certain  reflections  on  the  High 
Church  paily,  refused  his  signature.  Id  the  House  of  Lords,  he  drew 
up  some  of  the  most  violent  protests  against  the  measures  of  the  court 
and  ministry.  Thus  far  his  opposition  was  not  unconstitutional; 
but  he  soon  after  incurred  the  suspicion  of  being  deeply  concerned  in 
a  succession  of  plots  for  the  restoration  of  the  ejected  family.  The 
report  of  a  secret  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  charged  him 
with  a  treasonable  correspondence,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  insur- 
rection in  the  kingdom,  and  procuring  invasion  from  abroad.  The 
evidence  astainst  him  was  decisive,  but  the  ministry  h^siuted  for 
three  months  before  issuing  their  warrant  (August  24, 1722)  for  his 
committal  to  the  Tower.  On  his  appearance  before  the  council  he 
behaved  with  calmness  and  self-possension.  The  imprisonment  of  a 
bishop  caused  much  excitement,  which  was  no  doubt  greatly  increased 
by  the  unnecessary  harshness  with  which  he  was  treated  in  the  Tower. 
In  the  course  of  the  ensuing  March,  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties 
against  him  was  brought  into  the  Hou^e  of  Commons.  Atterbury 
raised  a  difficulty  about  appearing  either  in  person  or  by  counsel ; 
and  this  point  of  privilege  was  warmly  debated  in  the  Upper  House, 
but  to  his  vexation  it  whs  decided  that  the  bishop  being  not  a  peer  of 
the  realm,  but  only  a  lord  of  parliament,  might  make  his  defence 
before  the  Commons  without  any  detriment  to  the  honour  of  the 
peerage.  He  howsver  acquainted  the  Speaker  by  a  letter,  that  he 
would  g^ve  the  Commons  no  trouble,  but  make  his  defence  in  another 
house,  of  which  he  had  the  honour  to  be  a  member.  The  bill  passed 
the  Commons  without  a  division.  On  the  fint  reading  in  the  Lords, 
the  bishop  on  his  passage  to  Westminster  was  insulted  by  the  mob ;  but 
a  guard  was  appointed  for  his  future  protection,  and  for  the  remainder 
of  the  week,  through  which  the  proceeding  lasted,  the  populace  was 
softened  into  pity.  His  speech  in  his  own  defence  was  both  argu- 
mentative and  eloquent;  his  demeanour  was  firm  and  collected. 
After  a  long  and  warm  debate,  the  bill  was  passed  by  a  majority  of 
88  to  48.  It  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month, 
May.  This  affair  at  the  time  excited  the  rehemence  of  party,  but 
the  dispassionate  view  of  the  case  seems  to  be,  that  the  bishop  was 
really  guilty  of  the  political  offence  laid  to  his  charge,  but  that  proofs 
neither  sufficiently  strong  nor  strictly  legal  could  be  adduced,  and 
that  the  proceeding  was  in  its  nature  dangerous  and  unoonstitutionaL 
A  strong  protest  was  entered  on  the  Journals  of  the  Lords.  ('  Histo- 
rical Ret^'ister,'  and  *  Debates  of  the  House  of  Lords.') 

The  bill  condemned  him  to  deprivation  from  all  his  ecclesiastical 
preferments,  incapacitated  him  from  performing  any  spiritual  functions 
or  holding  any  civil  appointment,  and  sentenced  him  to  perpetual  exile. 
Accordingly  in  June  1723  he  quitted  England  for  Calais,  accompanied 
by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Morrice,  who  was  allowed  to  attend  him  on  his 
travels ;  and,  through  the  hands  of  her  husband,  he  was  permitted  to 
maintain  an  intercourse  by  correspondence  with  his  native  country. 
After  a  short  stay  at  Brussels  he  settled  finally  at  Paris,  where  he 
resided  till  his  death,  softening  the  severity  of  his  banishment  by  study, 
conversation,  and  correspondence  with  his  old  friends  Swift  and  Pope, 
and  other  eminent  and  learned  men.  In  a  collection  of  the  bishop's 
original  letters,  furnished  by  M.  Thiriot>  there  is  much  able  criticism 
on  several  French  authors.  His  avowed  wish  now  was  to  live  to  him- 
self and  a  few  friends,  but  he  in  fact,  for  three  or  four  years,  was  the 
real  though  covert  manager  of  the  Pretender's  business.  He  was 
consequently  deeply  implicated  in  the  schemes  for  raising  another 
rebellion  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  other  equally  abortive 
measures.  But  Atterbury  was  too  plain-speaking  a  man,  and  too  con- 
scientious a  Protestant^  for  James ;  and  the  incapable  favourites  of 
that  weak  and  bigoted  prince  found  little  difficulty  in  undermining 
his  influence.  A  letter,  dated  June  16,  1727,  is  extant  in  which  the 
bishop,  with  a  grave  and  sorrowful  dignity,  refers  to  his  loss  of  favour, 
and  requests  permission  to  "  retire  from  that  share  of  business  with 
which  it  has  been  hitherto  thought  not  improper  to  intrust  me."  The 
death  of  Geoi^ge  I.  however  led  to  his  deferring  his  resignation  to  the 
following  year,  wh«n  he  removed  to  Montpellier.  Subsequently  James 
seems  to  have  become  aware  of  the  error  he  had  conunitted  in  alien- 
ating from  his  service  the  most  able  man  of  his  party,  and  he  in  1730 
succeeded  in  inducing  him  to  return  to  Paris.    But  AtterbuxT'e  spirits 


had  been  broken  by  the  death  of  his  daughter,  who  had  gone  to  France 
to  see  him,  October  1729 ;  and  if  he  bad  retained  more  of  his  ^d 
vigour,  the  state  of  European  politics  would  probably  have  prevented 
him  rendering  any  effectual  serrice  to  the  Pretender^s  caiua  His 
feelings  of  desolation  and  hopelessness  are  strikingly  shown  in  a  letter 
to  James,  dated  November  12,  1731.  Atterbury  died  at  Paris  on  the 
15th  of  February,  1732.  He  was  buried  privately  at  Westminster 
Abbey ;  and  no  little  public  outcry  was  oansed  by  the  government 
having  caused  his  coffin  to  be  opened  and  searched  for  Jacobite 
papers  which  they  asserted  they  had  reason  to  believe  were  eoncealed 
m  it 

Atterbury  has  been  somewhat  absurdly  charged,  on  the  strengtii  of 
an  improbable  anecdote  which  Dr.  Maty  says  Lord  Chesterfield  i^ted 
to  him,  with  having  been,  at  least  in  early  life,  a  soeptic ;  but  the 
whole  tenor  of  his  conduct,  and  every  reference  in  his  private  as  well 
as  public  vmtings,  contradict  such  a  supposition.  He  was  a  worldly- 
minded  and  ambitious  man,  but  that  he  firmly  believed  the  religious 
truths  which  he  so  eloquently  defended  there  oan  be  no  reasonable 
doubt.  His  chief  purpose  was  plainly  to  raise  himself  to  a  high 
position  in  the  Church,  but  it  was  as  plainly  for  the  sake  of  the  Church 
(considered  as  an  ecclesiastical  corporation),  of  which  he  was  ever  the 
ardent  and  untiring  advocate  and  resolute  champion.  The  condact 
of  Atterbury  with  reference  to  the  Stuart  dynasty  is  the  great  blot 
on  his  public  career,  and  though  perhaps  illegally  convicted,  he  was 
undoubtedly  guilty  of  the  treason  for  which  he  was  condemned.  But 
he  was  sincerely  devoted  to  the  Stuart  dynasty,  and  it  was  for  no 
selfish  ends  he  adhered  to  its  desperate  fortunes.  Nor  was  his  oondact 
wholly  inconsistent  with  his  position  as  a  prelate  of  the  English  Church. 
The  plan  on  which  he  had  fixed  his  hope  of  securing  the  restoration 
of  the  Stuarts  was  that  of  inducing  James  to  educate  his  son  in  the 
Protestant  faith :  an  absurd  expectation  undoubtedly,  but  it  was  cha- 
racteristic of  Atterbury  to  overlook  obstacles  when  he  had  set  his 
heart  on  accomplishing  a  great  purpose.  In  private  life  the  haughti- 
ness and  asperity  of  the  politician  and  controversialist  wholly  dLap- 
peared,  and  no  man  ever  succeeded  in  winning  a  more  affectionate 
attachment  from  friends  as  well  as  relations.  As  a  preacher,  a  speaker, 
and  a  writer,  he  had  few  rivals;  and  Lord  Mahon  ('Hist  of  Eng./ 
&  xii.)  hardly  exaggerates  his  literary  merits  when  he  says  that  '*  few 
men  have  attained  a  more  complete  mastery  of  the  English  language 
than  Atterbury ;  and  all  his  compositions  are  marked  with  peculiar 
force,  elegance,  and  dignity  of  style." 

ATTICUS,  T.  POMPO'NIUS^  was  descended  from  a  very  ancient 
family,  which  formed  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  equestrian  order. 
He  was  bom  on  the  9th  of  March,  Ra  109,  being  three  years  before 
Cicero  and  Pompey,  and  nine  years  before  Ceesar.  He  is  sometimes 
called  Q.  Csecilius  (Cio.,  *  Ad  Att,'  iii  20),  a  name  which  he  derived, 
B.O.  68,  from  his  maternal  uncle  Csedlius,  who  left  him  a  considerable 
estate.  His  early  years  were  spent  imder  the  direction  of  iiis  father, 
whose  taste  for  literature  induced  him  to  give  his  son  the  beat  edu- 
cation which  Rome  could  supply.  He  lived  during  the  most  stormy 
period  of  Roman  history,  but  he  early  came  to  the  determination  to 
sue  for  no  public  honours,  and  to  take  no  side  in  party  or  political 
strife.  He  thus  contrived  to  retain  the  friendship  of  the  various 
parties  which  in  succession  directed  public  affairs.  He  was  on  good 
terms  with  Sulla,  and  with  the  younger  Marius,  with  Caesar,  Pompey, 
M.  Brutus,  Cassius,  Antony,  and  Augustus;  but  his  most  intimate 
friend  was  Cioero,  with  whom  he  seems  to  have  kept  up  a  constant 
correspondence  from  the  year  B.O.  63  down  to  Cicero's  death.  We 
still  possess  the  letters  of  Cicero  to  Atticus,  in  sixteen  books,  one  of 
the  most  valuable  records  of  that  important  period.  Atticus  spent  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  life  at  Athens  (from  B.a  85  to  65),  having 
withdrawn  from  Home  that  he  might  not  be  forced  to  take  any  part 
in  the  first  civil  war :  it  is  probable  that  he  derived  the  name  of  Atticus 
from  his  residence  at  Athens.  Atticus  had  also  an  estate  in  Epirus, 
near  Buthrotum,  where  he  appears  to  have  spent  a  conriderable  part 
of  his  time.  He  returned  to  Rome  B.o.  65 ;  and  there,  as  at  Athens 
and  Buthrotum,  his  days  were  spent  in  the  delights  of  literary  retire- 
ment He  married  at  a  late  period  (Feb.  12,  &c.  66)  Pilia,  of  whom 
we  know  nothing  more  than  the  name  (Cia,  '  Ad  Att/  iv.  4),  and  that 
her  health  appears  not  to  have  been  very  good.  His  daughter  Pom- 
ponia  (called  by  Cicero  also  Csecilia  and  Attica)  marned  M.  Vipsanius 
Agrippa,  the  intimate  friend  and  able  minister  of  Augustus ;  and  his 
grand-daughter  by  this  marriage,  Vipsania  Agrippina,  was  married  to 
Tiberius  Claudius  Nero,  afterwards  emperor,  by  whom  she  had  Drusus. 
After  Yipsania  was  divorced  frpm  Tiberius  she  married  Asinius  (Hllus, 
by  whom  she  became  the  moUier  of  a  numerous  family.  Pomponia, 
the  sister  of  Atticus,  was  married  to  Cioero*s  brother  Quintas,  but  the 
marriage  was  not  a  happy  one. 

Atticus  died  March  31,  B.O.  82,  at  the  age  of  77,  of  voluntary 
starvation,  after  he  found  that  a  disease  with  which  he  was  seised  was 
incurable.  None  of  his  works  have  been  preserved.  He  wrote  annals 
which  included  a  period  of  seven  centuries;  and  though  they  referred 
principally  to  the  history  of  Rome,  he  gave  in  them  an  abridged 
account  of  several  of  the  more  celebrated  nations  of  antiquity.  He 
was  particularly  happy  in  the  composition  of  short  epigrammatic 
inscriptions  to  be  placed  under  the  busts  of  illustrious  men.  He 
wrote  also  a  history  of  the  Consulate  of  Cicero  in  the  Qreek  language^ 
in  a  plain  unadorned  style.    (Cio.,  'Ad  Att/  ii  1.)    In  his  philoeo- 
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phlcal  opinioiu  Atiioat  belonged  .to  the  Epictirean  sect,  aa  we  tee  from 
TariouB  passages  in  Cicero's  '  Letters;'  and,  conformably  to  the  views 
of  this  secty  he  avoided  the  troubles  and  the  cares  of  public  life.  He 
inherited  from  his  father  great  wealth,  and  he  knew  well  how  to 
increaae  it.  Hii  equestrian  rank  enabled  him  to  hold  a  share  in  one 
or  more  of  those  lucrative  societies  which  farmed  the  public  revenues. 
He  engaged  also  in  mercantile  pursuits,  and  he  had  a  great  number  of 
well-edooated  slaves,  who  served  him  as  amannenaes  and  transoriben 
of  books,  which  he  sold  to  the  publia 

(Held,  Prolegom.  ad  Vitcm  AUiei  qua  vtUgo  Oortk  Nepoti  adaerihitur, 
Vratislav.,  1826;  T,  Pomp.  Auicui,  £ine  Apologie,  Eisenach,  1784; 
Hisely,  De  FonHbua  Cam.  NepatU,  Drumann,  Rom.  v.  V.) 

A'TTILA.  This  formidable  conqueror  was  the  son  of  Mundsukun, 
and  nephew  of  Boas,  a  king  or  leader  of  the  Huns,  who  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  6th  century  was  established  with  his  hordes  in  Pannonia, 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  Danube^  A^tila  and  his  brother  Bleda  suo- 
eeeded  Roas  about  a.d.  480.  The  first  act  of  their  reign  was  to  conclude 
a  peace  with  the  Emperor  Theodosius  IL,  on  terms  disgraceful  to  the 
majesty  of  the  Roman  empire.  Being  thus  at  liberty  to  pursue  their 
conquests  in  the  north,  AttUa  and  Bleda  extended  their  dominions  from 
the  Danube  eastward  to  the  Volga,  and  northward  even  to  the  Baltic. 
A  doubtful  provocation,  or  an  unscrupulous  aibbition,  urged  them,  in 
violation  of  existing  treaties,  to  cross  the  Danube ;  and  they  led  an  irre- 
sistible force  through  Mcesia  into  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  on  their  way 
defeating  on  three  occasions  the  forces  of  the  Eastern  empire.  The 
whole  coast  of  the  Archipelago,  from  ThermopyliB  to  Constantinople, 
was  exposed  to  their  ravages;  and  Theodosius  in  alarm  retired  into  Asia. 
In  445  Attila  procured  the  assassination  of  his  brother  and  coadjutor 
Bleda,  and  in  446  Theodosius  was  forced  to  consent  to  terms  of  peace 
still  more  humiliating  than  before,  ceding  the  tract  along  the  banks  of 
the  Danube  extending  to  the  breadth  of  16  days' journey,  and  consenting 
to  the  payment  of  an  increased  tributeu  In  448  the  historian  Priscus 
accompanied  ambassadors  sent  to  apologise  to  Attila  for  the  non-fulfil- 
ment of  some  articles  of  this  treaty ;  and  we  derive  from  him  some  ac- 
count of  the  domestic  manners  of  the  Huns.  The  palace  of  Attila,  which 
was  situated  in  the'  plains  of  Upper  Hungary,  was  entirely  of  wood  : 
the  houses  of  the  Huns  were  of  the  same  or  some  meaner  material, 
and  the  only  stone  building  was  a  set  of  baths  erected  by  the  king's 
favourite  Onegesius.  But  the  wood  was  fashioned  into  columns, 
carved  and  polished;  and  the  ambassadors  could  discover  some 
evidence  of  taste  in  the  workmanship,  as  well  as  barbarous  magni- 
ficence in  the  disphiy  of  the  rich  spoilB  of  more  civilised  nations. 
Aror  jQd  the  palace  a  Isjge  village  had  grown  up.  The  ambassadors 
were  invited  to  a  sumptuous  entertainment,  at  which  Hie  guests  were 
all  served  in  silver  and  gold :  but  a  dish  of  plain  meat  on  a  wooden 
trencher  was  set  before  the  king,  of  which  he  partook  very  sparingly. 
His  beverage  was  equally  simple  and  frugal.  The  rest  of  the  company 
were  excited  into  loud  and  frequent  latighter  by  the  fantastic  extra- 
vagances of  two  buffoons;  but  Attila  preserved  his  usual  inflexible 
gravity.  A  secret  agent  in  this  embassy  was  charged  with  the  disgrace- 
ful task  of  procuring  the  assassination  of  this  formidable  enemy. 
Attila  was  acquainted  with  the  real  object  of  the  mission ;  but  he 
dismissed  the  culprit,  as  well  as  his  innocent  companions,  uninjured. 
The  emperor  Theodosius  was  compelled  however  to  atone  for  his  base 
attempt  by  a  second  embassy,  loaded  with  magnificent  presents, 
which  the  king  of  the  Huns  was  prevailed  on  to  accept,  and  he 
even  made  some  concessions  in  return.  Theodosius  died  not  long 
after  (July  460)  and  was  succeeded  by  the  more  virtuous  and  able 
ICarcian. 

Attila  at  this  time  was  collecting  an  enormous  army,  and  threatened 
both  divisions  of  the  Roman  world*  To  each  emperor  he  sent  the 
haughty  message,  "  Attila,  my  lord  and  thy  lord,  commands  thee  to 
prepare  a  palace  for  his  immediate  reception."  To  this  insult  was 
added  a  demand  upon  Marcian  for  the  arrean  of  tribute  due  from  the 
late  emperor  Theodosius.  Mercian's  reply  was  in  the  same  laconic 
style,  "  I  have  gold  for  my  friends,  and  steel  for  my  enemies."  Attila 
determined  to  make  war  first  on  the  emperor  Yalentinian.  The 
pretext  for  hostility  was  this.  Valentinian's  sister  Honoria,  who  was 
confined  in  Constantinople  in  consequence  of  some  youthful  errors, 
had  maintained  a  secret  correspondence  with  Attila,  and  sent  him  a 
ring  in  token  of  her  affection.  It  now  suited  him  to  demand  her 
hand,  with  half  the  western  empire  as  her  dowry.  The  demand  was 
refused,  and  Attila  professed  to  be  satisfied  by  the  reasons  assigned : 
but  he  did  not  the  less  turn  his  arms  against  QkoI,  Beginning  by 
craft  what  was  to  be  carried  on  by  violence  and  terror,  he  agreed  to 
give  assistance  to  the  son  of  Gknseric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  in  attacking 
Theodoric,  king  of  the  Goths.  Assuring  Valentinian  that  his  warlike 
preparations  were  levelled  against  Theodoric  only,  he  at  the  same  time 
exhorted  Theodoric  to  join  him  against  the  Romans,  as  their  common 
foe.  Meanwhile,  he  marched  through  Germany  without  halting  till 
he  reached  the  Rhine,  where  he  defeated  the  Franks,  cut  down  whole 
forests  to  build  boats,  and  passing  the  river  entered  Gaul,  several 
cities  of  which  opened  their  gates  to  him,  on  his  professions  of  friend- 
ship to  the  Romans.  He  soon  threw  off  the  mask.  The  calamities 
attendant  on  this  invasion  have  been  described  in  frightful  colours  by 
Sidonius,  a  contemporary,  afterwards  bishop  of  Clermont,  and  by  the 
hirtorians  of  France.  The  approach  of  the  Romans  and  the  GJoths, 
under  the  oommand  of  JRHua  and  Theodoric,  compelled  him  to  make 


a  hasty  retreat  from  the  siege  of  Orieana.  The  combined  army  came 
up  with  him  in  the  extensive  plains  surrounding  Ch&lons-sur-Marne, 
a  oountiy  well  adapted  to  the  cavalry  of  the  Huns.  There  took  place 
the  last  great  battle  ever  fought  by  the  Romans,  and  one  of  the  most 
sanguinary  contests  recorded  in  history.  Theodoric  was  slain.  Attila 
was  defeated  and  forced  to  retreat;  he  moved  slowly  to  the  Rhine 
without  molestation,  and  retired  into  Pannonia  in  451. 

After  having  reinforced  his  army,  he  returned  to  repeat  his  demand 
of  the  princess  Honoria  in  the  plains  of  Italy.  He  mastered  the 
unguarded  passes  of  the  Alps,  and  advanced  at  once  to  Aquileia,  the 
metropolis  of  the  province  of  Venetia,  which  he  invested,  and  utterly 
destroyed  after  a  siege  of  three  months.  Verona,  Mantua,  Cremona, 
Brescia,  and  Bergamo  underwent  the  same  fate.  It  has  been  con* 
jectured  that  Venice  owed  its  origin  to  the  inhabitanta  of  the  main- 
land taking  refuge  from  his  ravages  on  the  islands  in  the  Delta  of  the 
Po.  Milan  and  Pavia,  Attila  treated  with  unusual  clemency :  he 
neither  fired  the  buildings  nor  massacred  the  inhabitants.  From 
Milan  he  purposed  to  advance  upon  Rome  :  but  as  he  lay  encamped 
on  the  banks  of  Lake  Benaous,  he  was  approached  by  a  supplicatory 
embassy,  led  by  Avienus  and  Pope  Leo  1.  [Ayibkus.]  He  received 
them  with  kindness  and  respect,  and  consented  to  a  truce  with  Rome, 
the  duration  of  which  was  to  depend  either  on  the  fulfilment  of  his 
olaims  on  the  princess  Honoria,  or  the  payment  of  a  proportionate 
ransom.  Attila's  troops,  inured  to  the  rigours  of  a  northern  climate, 
and  the  rude  simplicity  of  a  pastoral  life,  began  to  melt  away  in  the 
luxurious  plains  of  Italy :  and  the  great  uEtius,  unable  to  oppose  his 
progress,  still  hung  on  his  march  with  a  constant  hostility.  In  these 
circumstances  he  deemed  it  prudent,  on  the  signature  of  the  treaty 
with  Rome,  to  retire  beyond  the  Danube. 

The  death  of  Attila  took  place  in  453.  The  commonly  received 
account  is  that  given  by  Jomandes,  that  he  died  by  the  bursting  of  a 
blood-vessel  on  the  night  of  his  marriage  with  a  beautiful  maiden, 
whom  he  added  to  his  many  other  wives ;  some,  with  a  natural  suspi- 
cion, impute  it  to  the  hand  of  his  bride.  Priscus  observes,  that  no 
one  ever  subdued  so  many  countries  in  so  short  a  time.  The  vanity 
of  the  Romans  refused  to  honour  Attila  with  the  title  of  king ;  they 
only  styled  him  general  of  theur  armies,  disguising  an  annual  tribute 
under  the  specious  name  of  military  pay.  His  portrait,  given  by 
Jomandes,  presents  the  genuine  features  of  the  Mongolian  race :  he 
was  low  in  stature,  broad-chested,  and  of  powerful  frame— dark-com- 
plexioned, with  a  few  straggling  hairs  in  the  place  of  beard — with  a 
large  head,  fiat  nose,  and  small  eyes.  His  carriage  was  fierce  and 
haughty  ;^  and  no  one  could  behold  him  without  concluding  that  he 
wassent'into  the  world  to  disturb  it.  It  was  a  saying  of  his  own, 
that  the  grass  never  grew  ^n  a  spot  where  lus  horse  had  trod.  His 
empire  was  overthrown  and  difljointed  immediately  upon  his  death, 
by  the  disputes  and  dissensions  of  his  sons  and  chieftains — ^the  fate  of 
most  unwieldy  empires  hastily  erected  by  violence. 

(Jomandes,  De  Bd>u»  Otticis,  and  Priscus,  Bxeerpta  de  Legationihut, 
furnish  the  best  ^cient  materials  for  the  history  of  Attila.  For  modem 
compilations,  see  Buat,  Higtoirt  det  Peuples  de  I'Ewvpe,  and  De  Guig- 
nes,  ffiat,  det  Munt;  Gibbon,  ca  xxxiv.  and  xxxv.) 

ATTIRET,  JEAN  DENYS,  caUed  Frire  Attird,  a  French  painter 
attached  to  the  Jesuit  mission  at  Peking,  in  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century.  He  was  bom  at  D61e,  iu  the  Franche-Comt^,  July  81,  1702, 
and  was  first  instructed  by  his  father,  an  obscure  painter  of  Ddle.  He 
completed  his  studies  at  Rome,  whitber  he  was  sent  by  the  Marquis 
de  BroiSsia.  After  practising  a  short  time  at  Lyon,  he  settled  in 
Avignon,  and  became  a  lay-brother  of  the  Jesuits  of  that  place ;  and 
when,  in  1737,  the  French  Jesuits  of  Peking  requested  their  brothers 
at  home  to  send  them  a  painter,  Attiret  undertook  to  go.  In  China, 
Attiret  soon  obtained  the  favour  of  the  emperor  Keen-Looog,  by  pre- 
senting him  with  a  picture  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Kings,  which  he 
ordered  to  be  placed  in  one  of  his  own  apartments;  he  however 
expressed  a  dislike  to  the  gloss  of  oils,  and  employed  Attiret  only  as 
a  water-colour  painter.  Attiret  became  an  object  of  envy  to  his 
Chinese  rivals  from  an  order  he  received  from  the  emperor  to  restore 
a  painting  in  one  of  the  inner  apartments  of  the  palace.  This  com- 
mission from  the  extreme  inconvenience  of  the  ceremonial  etiquette, 
which  clogged  his  every  movement,  was  as  disagreeable  as  it  was 
honourable  to  the  French  painter.  Attiret  met  also  with  many 
vexations  from  the  Chinese  court  painters  until  he  employed  them  to 
execute  the  secondary  portions  of  his  works,  and  conformed  himself 
in  some  degree  to  the  Chinese  taste.  Between  1758  snd  1760  the 
emperor  Keen-Loong  was  at  war  with  the  Tartars  on  the  north- 
western confines  of  his  empire,  and  he  commanded  Attiret  to  join 
him,  and  prepare  some  designs  to  illustrate  his  triumphs.  Attiret 
arrived  at  the  seat  of  war  in  1754,  and  made  many  accurate  drawings 
of  triumphs,  processions,  festivals,  kc,  from  which  he  afterwards 
painted  pictures,  some  of  which  were  preserved  in  the  palace,  and 
shown  only  by  special  permission  of  the  emperor.  Attiret  painted  the 
emperor's  portrait,  and  introduced  into  his  drawings  a  great  many 
portraits  of  Chinese  officers,  many  of  whom  had  to  journey  as  much 
as  800  leagues  merely  for  the  purpose  of  being  painted.  Sixteen  of 
these  drawings  were  engraved  iu  France,  by  various  artists,  on  a  large 
scale,  and  both  prints  and  plates  were  sent  back  to  China,  a  few 
impressions  only  being  reserved  for  the  royal  family  of  France  and 
for  the  Parifliaa  libraiy.     They  are  defective  in  design,  and  it  is 
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evident  that  Attiret  and  liis  coadjutors,  the  Jesuits,  Castiglione  and 
Sikelbar,  paid  too  much  deference  to  the  taste  of  the  Chinese  to 
satisfy  that  of  the  Europeans.  The  emperor  created  Attiret  a  man- 
darin, but  by  his  position  as  a  Jesuit  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
assume  the  distinction.  He  died  at  Pekiofc,  December,  17, 1768,  aged 
66,  and  the  emperor  gave  200  ounces  of  silver  towards  the  expense  of 
his  buriaL  ('  Eztrait  d'une  Lettre  du  P^re  Amiot,  du  1  Mars,  1769,. 
de  Peking,  contenant  I'^loge  du  Fr^re  Attiret,'  &a,  inserted  in  the 
'Journal  des  S^avans/  for  June,  1771.) 

ATTWOOD,  THOMAS,  an  eminent  musical  composer,  equally 
distinguished  by  his  productions  for  the  church,  the  chamber,  and 
the  ^eatre,  was  bom  in  1767,  and  commenced  bis  professional 
education  as  one  of  the  '  children  of  the  Chapel  BoyiU,'  under  Dr. 
Nares,  and  his  successor  Dr.  Ayrton.  On  the  change  of  his  voice, 
and  consequent  retirement  from  the  king's  service,  he  was  sent  abroad 
by  and  at  the  expense  of  his  patron,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  for  the 
purpose  of  completing  his  studies  in  the  schools  of  Italy.  At  Naples 
he  continued  two  years,  and  afterwards  proceeded  to  Vienna,  where 
he  became  a  pupil  of  Mozart,  with  whom  he  formed  an  intimacy 
which  led  to  a  daily  intercourse,  and  to  the  imparting  not  only  the 
usual  information,  but  also  a  knowledge  of  those  deeper  recesses  of 
the  art  which  seldom,  if  ever,  is,  or  can  be,  communicated  in  the 
course  of  ordinary  lessons.  This  happy  result  is  manifest  in  all 
Attwood's  secular  compositions,  and  was  recognised  by  the  great 
master,  who  said— according  to  the  report  of  Michael  Kelly,  the 
singer — ''  Attwood  partakes  more  of  my  style  than  any  pupil  I  ever 
had."    (Kelly's  '  Reminiscences.') 

Soon  after  his  return  to  his  native  country,  Attwood's  royal  patron 
made  him  one  of  his  chamber  muaicians,  an  appointment  however 
which  he  soon  relinquished.  On  the  arrivsJ  of  the  Duchess  of  York 
in  this  country,  he  became  her  'musical  preceptor; '  and  on  the  ill- 
fated  nnarriagtf  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  (afterwards  Qeoiige  IV.)  he 
gave  almost  daily  lessons  in  music  to  the  princess.  His  ooDsdentious 
performance  of  this  duty  subsequent  to  the  public  estrangement,  gave 
offence  to  his  patron,  who  for  several  yean  after  made  his  resentment 
felt 

In  1795  he  was  elected  oi^ganist  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  and  in  the 
following  year,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Dupuia,  ha  was  appointed  com- 
poser to  the  Chapels  RoyaL  For  the  s<^emnity  of  the  coronation  of 
George  IV.,  he  was  required  officially  to  compose  an  anthem,  when  he 
produced  '  The  King  shall  Rejoice,'  a  grand  work,  which  has  since 
been  heard  and  admired  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  This  restored 
him  to  the  favour  of  his  early  protector,  who  appointed  him  organist 
of  his  private  chapel  at  Brighton.  For  the  coronation  of  William  IV., 
Mr.  Attwood  composed  the  anthem,  '  0  Lord,  grant  the  King  a  long 
life,'  another  great  work,  and  in  all  respects  equal  to  the  former.  In 
1887  he  was,  without  solicitation,  appointed  by  the  Bishop  of  London 
to  succeed  Mr.  Stafford  Smith  in  the  office  of  organist  of  the  Chapels 
Royal.  In  March  of  the  following  year  he  died,  and  his  remains  were 
deposited  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  under  his  own  organ,  with  every 
honour  that  the  church  to  which  he  belonged,  the  choirs  of  the  Royal 
Chapel  and  Westminster  Abbey,  and  the  most  distinguished  members 
of  his  profession,  could  confer. 

Mr.  Attwood's  compositions  are  numerous  and  of  great  merit.  His 
glees  and  songs  were,  and  many  still  are,  very  popular ;  and  his  cathe- 
dral works  unite  the  elegance  of  the  modem  school  with  the  becoming 
sobriety  of  English  church  music 

AUBENTON,  D'.    [D'Aubbntoh.] 

♦AUBER,  DANIEL  FRANCOIS  ESPRIT,  was  bom  at  Caen  on 
the  29th  of  January,  1782.  He  was  educated  with  a  view  to  his  taking 
in  due  time  the  management  of  his  father's  business,  that  of  a  print- 
seller,  at  Paris.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  was  sent  to  London  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  commercial  knowledge,  but  returned  to  Paris  on 
the  rupture  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens.  By  this  time  he  had  conceived 
a  strong  dislike  to  commercial  pursuits,  but  he  did  not  relinquish  them 
until  his  father^s  death,  which  occurred  some  fourteen  years  later. 
His  leisure  hours  were  however  devoted  chiefly  to  the  study  of  tousic, 
his  associates  including  a  larige  number  of  eminent  professional  and 
amateur  musicians.  He  soon  became  known  in  private  circles  by  the 
composition  of  various  short  pieces  for  the  violin,  violoncello,  and  piano- 
forte. He  is  said  by  M.  Denne-Baron  to  have  composed  about  this 
period  for  his  friend  Lamare,  the  celebrated  violonceUo  player,  all  the 
pieces  which  appeared  under  the  name  of  Lamare.  A  concerto  for  the 
violin  excited  a  strong  sensation  at  the  Conservatoire  de  Musique, 
where  it  was  played  by  Mazas.  Stimulated  by  the  applause  of  his 
friends,  M.  Auber  at  length  essayed  the  composition  of  an  opera,  which 
was  played  with  success  at  the  private  theatre  of  the  Prince  de  Chimay. 
But  he  had  now  become  aware  that  bis  studies  had  been  too  superficial, 
and  he  placed  himself  under  the  tutelage  of  Cherubini  with  great 
advantage  to  his  future  style. 

He  made  his  first  appeal  to  the  public  judgment  in  1818  in  a  comic 
opera,  in  one  act,  entitled  '  Le  Sejour  Militaire,'  which  was  played  at 
the  Theatre  Feydeau,  but  received  so  coldly  that  Auber  did  not  again 
appear  as  a  composer  for  several  years.  But  the  deaUi  of  his  father 
and  severe  reverses  of  fortune  led  him  to  adopt  music  as  a  profession, 
giving  lessons  on  the  piano  whilst  he  set  aoont  the  composition  of 
another  one-act  opera  for  the  Opera  Comiqne.  This  was  '  Le  Testa- 
ment et  les  Billets-DoTix,'  produced  in  1819,  and  with  no  more  saecees 


than  the  former. '  But  Auber  could  not  now  afford  to  refrain  from 
composition  out  of  iU-humour  with  the  public ;  he  therefore  speedily 
made  another  venture  in  a  three-act  opera  entitled  '  La  Beigdre  Ch&te- 
laine,'  which  was  produced  at  the  Opera  Comique  in  1820  with  entire 
success.  From  this  time  every  year  at  least  one,  often  two,  and  some- 
times three  operas — varying  in  length  from  one  to  five  acts — appeared 
from  the  pen  of  this  prohfic  composer,  and  in  almost  every  instance 
commanded  a  fair  share  of  public  applause.  Several  of  his  operas,  ss 
is  well  known,  have  ranked  among  the  most  popular  of  his  time ;  and 
some,  as  the  '  Muette  de  Portici '  (Masaniello), '  Fra  Diavolo,'  and  one 
or  two  others,  havo  taken  their  place  as  stock  pieces  in  the  chief  opera- 
houses  of  Europe. 

From  nearly  the  period  of  M.  Auber's  regularly  devoting  himself  to 
his  art,  his  works  have  been  marked  by  a  decided  originality  and 
brilliancy  which  have  won  for  them  general  favour,  except  of  course 
with  those  musical  partisans  who  can  only  tolerate  a  particular  school 
of  composition.  The  culminating  point  of  his  genius  perhaps,  as 
regards  sustained  power,  elevation,  brilliancy,  and  breadth  of  style  and 
effect,  was  attained  in  his  '  Muette  de  Portici,'  which  was  jHToduoed  for 
the  first  time  at  the  Grand  Opera,  Paris,  in  1828.  The  worios  in  which 
he  has  most  successfully  aimed  to  sustain  his  reputation  as  a  composer 
of. the  higher  order  are—'  Fra  Diavolo '  (1830), '  Qustavus  IIL'  (1  b33), 
'Lestocq'  (1834),  <Le  Domino  Nolr'  (1837),  and  'Haydee'  (1847). 
But  in  the  long  list  of  works  which  followed  the  '  Muette  de  Portici ' 
none  perhaps  have  appeared  which  have  not  displayed  the  hand  of  a 
master,  however  unequal  they  may  have  been  in  conception,  originality 
of  thought^  and  artistic  finish;  and  some  are  regarded  l^  emiaent 
musicisns  as  even  more  decidedly  works  of  genius,  or  more  masteriy 
in  execution,  than  either  *  Fra  Diavolo'  or  *  La  Muette.' 

Auber  has  received  a  fair  share  of  honorary  as  well  as  more  sub- 
stantial rewards.  Besides  those  decorations  which  commonly  fall  to 
the  lot  of  the  more  eminent  savants  and  artists  of  the  continent,  he 
was  elected  in  1829  a  member  of  the  Institute,  section  of  the  Fine 
Arts ;  in  1842  he  succeeded  Cherubini  as  director  of  the  Conservatoire 
de  Musique;  and  during  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  he  was  director 
of  the  court  concerts.  He  is  now  director  of  the  music  of  the  Imperial 
Chapel.  His  latest  works  include  a  March  for  the  Exhibition  of  I8u2, 
and  '  La  Fiancee  du  roi  de  Garbe,'  1864. 

AUBIGNB,  MERLE  D'.    [D'Aubigfnb.] 

AUBIQNE,  THEODORE  AQRIPPA  D',  the  Hnguenot  historian 
of  his  time,  was  born  on  February  8, 1550,  at  SL  Maury,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Saintonge.  The  utmost  care  wss  bestowed  upon  D'Aubiguc  s 
education,  and  some  very  absurd  stories  are  told  by  himself  and  others 
of  his  early  proficiency  in  the  Latin,  Qreek,  and  Hebrew  language& 
His  father  was  a  bold  and  turbulent  Huguenot,  and  had  been  engaged 
in  the  conspiracy  of  Amboise.  While  conducting  his  son  to  Paris  they 
passed  through  this  town.  Perceiving  the  heads  of  his  brother  con- 
spirators  still  exposed  over  the  gates,  the  elder  D'Aubign^  adjured  his 
son  "  never  to  spare  his  head,  in  order  to  avenge  those  noble  victims ;" 
an  exhortation  which  was  not  lost  upon  the  son.  After  some  time 
spent  in  the  colleges  of  the  capital,  youug  D'Aubign^  was  obliged  to 
fly  from  persecution.  He  succeeded  in  escaping  to  Orleans,  where,  in 
the  ensuing  siege,  his  father  received  a  wound,  of  which  he  died.  He 
was  then  placed  for  two  years  under  the  superintendence  of  De  Bese 
at  Geneva.  Hero,  and  afterwards  at  Lyons,  he  pursued  a  singular 
course  of  study,  consisting  of  the  Rabbins,  Pindar,  mathematics,  and 
magic,  the  latter  with  the  resolve  of  never  making  use  of  it.  At  the 
brcttking  out  of  the  third  civil  war  he  escaped  from  his  guardian,  who 
had  endeavoured  to  detain  him,  and  joined  the  Huguenot  bands,  which, 
in  1567,  had  assembled  in  the  south  of  France;  and  with  whom  he 
remained  through  1568,  enduring  many  dangers,  resulting  in  fever 
which  had  nearly  proved  fatal. 

When  peace  returned,  love  put  poetry  into  his  head,  and  awakened 
his  scribbling  propensities,  but  these  again  were  put  to  flight  by  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  Soon  afterwards  he  entered  the  Sf  rrioe 
of  the  king  of  Navarre,  the  future  Henry  the  Fourth.  Thus  installed 
at  court,  D'Aubign^  rendered  himself  remarkable  for  his  boldne^ 
talent,  oddity,  and  impertinence.  He  abounded  in  repartee— his 
hands  were  full  of  quarrels.  He  wrote  a  tragedy  called  *  Circe,'  and 
seems  to  have  excited  some  admiration  but  little  friendship.  As  a 
partisan  however,  D'Aubigu^  was  valuable,  and  as  such  Henry  of 
Navarre  both  prized  and  used  him.  When  war  broke  out  D  Aubi^md 
accompanied  the  armies,  and  even  shared  iu  the  personal  adventures 
of  the  prince.  The  king  of  Navarre  had  little  wherewith  to  reward 
such  service,  and  D'Aubign^  took  advantivge  of  his  familiarity  with 
the  prince  to  push  his  frankness  to  insolence :  he  vented  his  discon- 
tent in  sarcasms,  and  at  Itst  wore  out  the  patieuoe  of  the  best-uatared 
of  kings  and  companions.  He  quitted  the  service  of  Heury  in  1077. 
Soon  after  he  fell  in  lovo  with  Mademoiselle  de  Lezay,  married  her, 
and  rejoined  the  king  of  Navarre,  but  the  influence  of  his  former 
enemies  again  drove  him  from  coui't.  In  order  to  be  avengoJ,  he 
determined  to  turn  Catholic  if  possible — ^a  resolve  that  he  ingenuously 
avows ;  and  he  betook  himself  to  the  perusal  of  the  controversial 
writers  of  that  party,  among  whom  Bellarmin  made  most  impression 
on  him.  The  result  of  his  efforts  and  studies  was  however  to  render 
him  a  firmer  protestant  than  before.  In  1587  we  find  D'Aubignd 
again  in  the  service  of  Henry,  and  engaged  at  the  battle  of  Coutnia 
In  the  following  year  he  waa  rewarded  with  the  government  of  Mail- 
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lazaia.  He  was  however  in  a  little  time  again  at  Tarianoe  with  Henry, 
embracing  the  party  of  the  Huguenots,  and  opeidy  preferring  their 
interests  to  court  favour.  Nevertheless,  when  it  was  necessary  to 
confide  the  cardinal  of  Boud>on  to  a  trusty  guardian,  Henry  selected 
D'Aubign^,  notwithstanding  the  expostulation  of  his  counsellors, 
adding,  that  D'Aubign^'s  word  was  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  his 
&ith. 

From  the  period  of  Henry's  desertion  of  Protestantism,  D'Aubign^ 
was  one  of  the  firmest  supports  of  the  Huguenot  interests.  He  asserts 
that  the  ruin  of  the  Huguenots  and  the  downfal  of  their  cause  were 
owing  to  the  corruption  of  their  chiefs ;  nor  does  he  exempt  Sully 
himself  from  this  charge.  As  to  D'Aubign^  himself,  one  thing  is 
certain,  that  he  might  haTC  been  rich,  like  hu  comrades,  and  that  he 
was  almost  the  only  one  who  remained  poor.  His  voice  was  always 
raised  for  Huguenot  independence  against  the  insidious  proposals  of 
the  courts  It  was  during  his  residence  at  Maillezais  that  he  wrote 
his  chief  work,  *  The  History  of  his  Own  Times,'  a  valuable  document 
for  the  Hugnenots  of  France.  It  is  a  lively  picture  of  passing  events, 
feats  of  war,  and  intrigues  of  courts  in  which  the  characters  of  the 
personages  concerned  are  sketched  by  a  satiric  but  lively  pen.  The 
last  volume  was  printed  at  Maillezais  in  1619,  and  in  the  following 
year  it  was  condemned  by  the  Parlement  of  Paris  to  be  burned. 
The  publication  increased  the  hatred  of  the  queen  to  D'Aubignd. 
The  ministry  had  made  frequent  overtures  to  purchase  the  possession 
of  his  fortress ;  and  when  at  last  he  found  it  no  longer  tenable,  he 
gave  it  up,  not  to  the  court)  but  to  the  chief  noble  of  the  Huguenot 
party,  the  Duke  de  Rohan.  D'Aubignd  then  retired  to  Qeneva,  where 
he  arrived  in  September  1620,  and  was  most  honourably  received. 
He  lived  in  exile  ten  years,  during  which  he  employed  his  time  in 
study,  in  writing,  and  in  directing  the  fortifications  raised  at  that  time 
around  Berne  and  Basle,  and  other  Swiss  towns,  as  bulwarks  of  the 
Protestant  interest.  The  French  court  ceased  not  to  disturb  and 
perseoute  him  :  according  to  his  own  statement  they  procured  in  all 
four  judgments  of  death  to  be  recorded  against  him ;  but  he  seems 
to  have  heeded  tbem  very  little,  and  they  were  probably  rather  in- 
tended to  prevent  his  return  to  Paris  than  to  affect  his  life.  His  last 
years  were  embittered  by  the  scandalous  conduct  of  his  son  Constant, 
afterwards  the  father  of  the  celebrated  Mad.  de  Maintenon.  D'Aubignd 
died  in  1630,  and  lies  buried  in  the  church  of  St  Ren^  at  Geneva :  over 
him  is  a  Latin  epitaph  written  by  himself. 

The  works  of  D'Aubign^  are  numerous  and  various.  They  consist 
of  poems,  dramas,  controversial  tracts,  his  great  history,  memoirs  of 
himself,  and  various  satirical  writings  against  his  contemporaries.  Of 
these  the  principal  are  the  '  Histoire  Universelle  depuis  1550  jusquo 
k  Van  1601,'  published  in  Paris  1616;  the  'Histoire  Secrete,'  men* 
tioned  above;  the  *  Confession  Catholique  deSieur  De  Sancy,'  which  is 
chiefly  directed  against  De  Sancy,  finance  minister,  and  Cardinal  du 
Perron;  and  'Les  Aventures  du  Baron  de  Foeneste.' 

AUBREY,  JOHN,  bom  at  Easton  Piers,  in  Wiltshire,  on  March  12, 
1625-6.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Richard,  onlv  son  of  John  Aubrey 
of  Burleton,  in  Herefordshire.  He  received  his  education  in  the 
grammar-school  at  Malmesbory,  under  Mr.  Robert  Latymer,  who  had 
also  been  preceptor  to  Thomas  Hobbes,  with  whom  afterwards,  not- 
withstanding disparity  of  years,  Mr.  Aubrey  formed  a  lasting  friend- 
ship). In  1642  he  was  entered  a  gentleman  commoner  of  Trinity 
College,  Oxford.  Here  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Anthony  k 
Wood,  to  whose  collections  for  the  history  of  the  university  and  its 
writers  he  became  a  contributor  ('  Life  of  Wood,'  prefixed  to  Bliss's 
edit,  of  the  'Athensd  Oxon.,'  p.  Ix.),  as  well  as  to  the  'Monasticon 
Anglicanum,'  then  recentiy  undertaken  by  Dodsworth  and  Dugdale. 
By  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1652,  he  succeeded  to  several  estates  in 
the  counties  of  Wilts,  Surrey,  Hereford,  Brecknock,  and  Monmouth ; 
and  in  his  '  Miscellanies,'  he  acquaints  us  that  he  had  also  an  estate  in 
Kentb  In  1656  he  became  one  of  the  dub  of  commonwealth-men, 
formed  on  the  principles  of  Harrington's  *  Oceana,'  printed  in  that 
rear.  (Wood, '  Athen.  Oxon.,'  edit.  Bliss,  voL  iii.  col.  1119.)  The  club 
however  was  broken  up  in  1659..  In  1660  Mr.  Aubrey  went  into 
Ireland,  and  upon  his  return,  in  the  month  of  September  that  year, 
he  narrowly  escaped  shipwreck  near  Holyhead.  His  notes  inform  us 
that  he  afterwards  suffered  another  sort  of  shipwreck.  He  says,  "  On 
November  1,  1661, 1  made  my  first  addresses  in  an  ill  hour  to  Joan 
Sonuner."  When  he  married  is  uncertain ;  but  from  this  remark  we 
gather  that  in  that  state  be  enjoyed  no  great  felidty.  In  1662  he 
became  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  1664  he  was  in  France. 
Hia  estates,  between  lawsuits  and  mismanagement— and  perhaps,  as 
Wood  intimates,  his  own  expensive  habits — now  became  encumbered, 
and  about  1666  he  seems  to  have  disposed  of  several.  In  the  space  of 
four  years  he  was  reduced  not  only  to  straits,  but  to  indigence.  Yet 
his  spirit  remained  unbroken.  ''  From  1670,"  he  says,  "  I  thank  God 
I  have  enjoyed  a  happy  delitesoency."  This  obscurity,  which  he  calls 
happy>  consisted  in  following  up  the  bent  of  his  genius,  while  he 
owed  his  subsistence  to  the  kindness  of  lus  friends ;  and  in  labouring 
to  inform  that  world  in  which  he  knew  not  how  to  live.  His  chief 
banefaotress  was  the  then  Lady  Long,  of  Drayoot,  in  Wiltshire,  in 
whose  house  he  had  an  apartment,  and  by  whom  he  was  generously 
supported  as  long  as  he  lived.  Dr.  Rawlinson  says  ('Mem.,'  p.  zil), 
''that  he  was  on  his  return  from  London  to  Lady  Long's  house,  when 
his  journey  and  life  were  oonduded  at  Oxford,  where  it  is  presumed 


he  was  buried,  though  neither  the  time  of  his  obit  nor  his  place  of 
burial  can  be  yet  discovered."  The  date  of  his  death  is  variously 
stated  at  1697  and  1700. 

Anthony  k  Wood  gives  a  peevish  character  of  Aubrey,  and  says, 
"  he  was  a  shiftless  person,  roving  and  magotie-headed,  and  sometiuaes 
littie  better  than  erased;  and  being  exceedingly  credulous,  would 
stuff  his  many  letters  sent  to  A  W.  with  foUiries  and  misinformations 
which  sometimes  would  guide  him  into  the  paths  of  errour."  ('  Ath. 
Oxon.,'  Bliss's  edit. '  Life,'  p.  Ix.)  Heame  informed  Baker,  the  Cam- 
bridge antiquary,  that  it  was  Aubrey  who  gave  Wood  that  account  of 
the  lord  chancellor  Hyde,  which  •chiefly  occasioned  the  prosecutior 
against  him.  Wood  used  to  keep  his  vouchers.  ('Ath.  Oxon.,'  iii.  644.) 
Aubrey  was  doubtiess  both  creldulous  and  superstitious ;  but  he  was 
honest  and  diligent,  and  if  his  anecdotes  require  to  be  read  with 
critical  distrust,  there  can  be  littie  doubt  that  he  faithfully  recorded 
what  he  heard,  and  his  very  credulity  has  caused  him  to  preserve 
much  which,  if  of  no  great  value  in  itself,  is  curious  as  characteriBtic 
of  the  age,  and  often  not  devoid  of  interest  on  its  own  account  He 
was,  it  is  said,  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  naturalists  of  the  day,  but 
much  of  his  natural  hiitory  reads  very  oddly  now ;  and  he  was  for 
the  time  a  not  unskilful  antiquary.  His  collections  have  proved  of 
much  seryioe  to  antiquaries  and  literary  commentaries. 

Aubrey's  published  works  are— I.  'Miscellanies,'  8vo,  London,  1696; 
reprinted  with  additions,  9vo,  London,  1721;  and  8vo,  London,  1784. 
I  J.  'A  Perambulation  of  the  County  of  Surrey,'  begun  1673 — ended 
1692.  Published  by  Dr.  Richard  Rawlinson,  under  the  title  of  '  The 
Natural  Histoiy  and  Antiquities  of  the  County  of  Surrey,'  begun  in 
the  year  1678,  by  John  Aubrey,  Esq..  F.R.S.,  and  continued  to  the 
present  time^  5  vols.,  8vo,  London,  1719. 

Dr.  Bliss,  in  a  note  to  Wood's  Life  prefixed  to  the  '  Athenee,'  p.  Ix., 
gives  a  detail  of  the  manuscripts  which  Aubrey  deposited  in  tfte 
museum  at  Oxford.  Most  of  the  letters  addressed  to  Anthony  k  Wood 
have  been  printed  in  '  Letters  transcribed  from  the  Originals  in  the 
Bodleian  Library  and  Ashmolean  Museum,'  2  vols.,  8vo,  Oxford,  1813. 
Appendix,  No.  iv. 

{Biographia  BrUatmiea;  Chalmers,  JBiog.  Diet;  Gough,  BriL 
Topog.;  Mannin;?,  Higt,  of  Surrey ;  Britton,  Memoir  of  John  Aubrey, 
printed  for  the  Wiltshire  Topographical  Socie^.) 

AUBUSSO'N,  PIERRE  D',  grand  master  of  the  order  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem,  was  bom  in  1423  of  a  noble  Ftenoh  family,  descended 
from  the  old  viscounts  of  La^Marche.  He  served  while  yet  very  young 
in  the  imperial  army  in  Hungary  against  the  Turks,  and  from  that 
time  the  prevailing  idea  of  his  mind  seems  to  have  been  that  of 
fighting  the  Mussulmans,  who  then  threatened  to  overpower  Christian 
Europe.  D'Aubusson,  having  returned  to  France,  was  presented  at 
court  by  his  cousin  Jean  d'Aubusson,  chamberlain  of  Charles  \Ih, 
and  became  a  favourite  of  the  dauphin,  afterwards  Louis  XL,  whom 
he  accompanied  in  his  expedition  to  Switzerland  in  1444,  and  was 
present  at  the  battie  of  St.  Jacob,  near  Basle.  After  some  years  he 
proceeded  to  Rhodes,  when  he  entered  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jeru- 
salem. He  obtained  a  commandery,  was  afterwMds  made  grand  prior, 
and  in  1476,  on  the  death  of  the  grand  master  Orsini,  D'Aubusson 
was  elected  to  succeed  him.  In  May,  1480,  a  large  Turkish  army, 
said  to  be  100,000  strong,  commanded  by  a  Greek  renegade  of  the 
family  of  Paleaologi,  landed  on  the  island,  and  soon  after  invested  the 
town,  the  fortifications  of  which  D'Aubusson  had  previously  strength? 
ened  in  every  practicable  way.  The  greatest  bravery  was  displayed 
on  both  sides.  The  Turks  made  the  first  assault  on  the  9th  of  June, 
but  were  repulsed.  A  second  and  general  assault  was  made  on  the 
27th  of  July,  after  the  greater  part  of  the  fortifications  had  been 
levelled  by  a  previous  cannonade.  Seven  Turkish  standards  were 
already  planted  on  the  ramparts,  and  the  Turks  were  pouring  into  tiia 
town,  when  D'Aubusson,  attended  by  a  chosen  buid  of  French  knights, 
rushed  to  the  spot,  and  after  a  desperate  contest,  in  which  he  received 
five  wounds,  the  Turks  were  driven  out  of  the  breach,  and  were  pur* 
sued  by  the  knights  and  the  Rhodians  towards  then:  camp.  The 
invaders  soon  after  sailed  away  from  the  island.  This,  which  was  the 
first  siege  of  Rhodes,  lasted  89  days ;  the  Turks  lost  9000  killed,  and 
carried  away,  it  is  said,  15,000  wounded.  Mahomet  II.,  greatly 
irritated  at  the  failure  of  the  expedition,  was  preparing  to  renew  the 
attack  in  person,  when  he  died  at  Nioomedia,  in  May,  1481.  The 
Turkish  succession  was  disputed  between  his  two  sons,  Bajazet  and 
2iizim ;  and  the  latter  being  worsted  in  fight,  took  refuge  at  Rhodes, 
where  D'Aubusson  received  him  with  great  honour,  and  afterwards 
sent  him  for  safety  to  Bourgneuf,  a  commandery  of  the  order  in 
France.  Bajaaet  made  peace  with  the  knights,  and  agreed  to  pay  a 
yearly  sum  for  his  brother^s  maintenance.  Pope  Innocent  VlIL 
demanded  that  Zizim  should  be  intrusted  to  his  guardianship ;  and 
D'Aubusson  being  obliged  to  comply,  though  unwillingly,  the  Turkish 
prince  went  to  Rome  in  1488,  where  he  was  treated  with  all  atten- 
tion.  D'Aubusson,  in  jreward  for  his  compliance,  was  made  a  cardinaL 
It  had  been  a  long  cherished  object  of  D'Aubusson's  to  bring  about « 
general  league  of  the  Chrirtian  princes  against  the  Sultan,  and  the 
project  seemed  to  be  on  the  eve  of  accomplishment — D'Aubusson  him* 
self,  despite  his  great  am,  having  been  appointed  commander  of  the 
forces — when  the  mutual  jealousies  and  diisoordant  ambitions  of  the 
princes  caused  the  fhistration  of  the  design.  An  ill-concerted  attack 
<m  Mitylene  failed.    Other  ohjeots  of  vexation,  both  abroad  and  at 
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home,  followed  in  sucoeBsion,  end  D'Aubusaon's  lasfc  yean  were  epent 
in  a  deep  melancholy.  He  died  at  Rhodes,  in  July  1508,  aged  80. 
There  is  a  nannitiTe  in  Latin  of  the  siege  of  Rhodes,  whieh  is 
attributed  to  D*  Aubusson,  in  the  collection '  De  Scriptoribus  GermanisB,' 
Frankfurt,  1 602.  Gulielmus  Caorsious  has  written  also  an  aooount  of 
the  siege,  printed  at  Ulm,  1496.  Father  Bouhoun  has  written  a  life 
of  Pierre  D'Aubusson. 

AUCHHUTY,  GENERAL  SIR  SAMUEL,  was  the  son  of  the 
Rot.  Samuel  Auchmuty,  D.D.,  of  New  York,  a  minister  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  was  bom  in  1756.  In  1776  Samuel  entered  the 
British  army  as  a  yolunteer,  in  which  capacity  he  served  three  cam- 
paigns under  Sir  William  Howe,  and  was  present  at  several  actions, 
particularly  those  at  White  Plains  and  Brooklyn.  He  obtained  an 
ensigncy  in  1778.  From  1788  to  1796  he  was  in  India,  and  at  the 
latter  date  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  lieutonantH»>lonel.  He  came  to 
England  in  1797,  and  in  1800  he  was  sent,  with  the  rank  of  colonel, 
to  toke  command  of  a  force  to  be  despatched  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  to  attack  the  French  posts  at  Kosseir  and  Sues,  on  the  Red  Sea. 
On  arriving  at  Jidda,  his  command  merged  in  that  of  General  Baird, 
whom  he  found  there  at  the  head  of  the  Indian  army ;  but  he  was 
appointed  adjutant-general,  at  first  to  that  army,  and  afterwards  to 
the  whole  British  forces  in  Egypt.  He  remained  in  Egypt  during  1801 
and  1802,  and  in  1803,  on  his  return  to  England,  was  honoured  with 
the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath.  In  1806  Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty  waa 
ordered  to  take  command  of  the  British  troops  in  South  America,  with 
the  rank  of  brigadier-general  On  his  arrival  he  found  affairs  in  a 
critical  position,  the  main  body  of  the  troops  already  on  the  spot  being 
shut  up  in  Buenos  Ayres,  on  account  of  the  recapture  of  that  city  by 
the  Spaniards.  He  landed  on  the  5th  of  January,  1807,  on  the  island 
of  Maldonado,  of  which  possession  was  still  kept  by  the  remnant  of 
tBe  British  forces.  Seeing  the  necessity  of  instant  action,  he  deter* 
mined  on  the  attack  of  Monte  Video,  a  city  so  well  fortified  that  it 
waa  often  called  *the  Gibraltar  of  America.'  The  whole  of  his  force, 
amounting  to  4800  men,  was  accordingly  landed  near  the  city  on  the 
18th  of  January,  and  on  the  20th  it  sustained  an  attack  from  a  well- 
appointed  Spanish  force  of  6000  men,  which  waa  repulsed  with  great 
loaa  to  the  Spaniards.  Regular  siege  was  then  laid  to  Monte  Video, 
and  a  breach  effected,  notwithstanding  thc(  great  strength  of  the  works, 
which  mounted  160  pieces  of  cannon.  Intelligence  arriving  that 
4000  men  and  24  pieces  of  cannon  were  approaching  for  the  relief  of 
the  place,  the  general  determined  on  an  immediate  assault^  which,  on 
the  morning  of  the  3rd  of  October,  was  made  with  complete  success. 
The  British  loss  amounted  to  600 ;  on  the  side  of  the  Spaniards  there 
were  800  killed,  500  wounded,  and  2000  taken  prisoners.  After  this 
brilliant  action  little  more  was  done  by  Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty  until  he 
was  superseded,  on  the  9th  of  May,  by  General  Whitelocke^  whose 
Incapacity  caused  the  loss  of  the  adyaotagee  whieh  hia  predeceaaor  had 
gained.  For  the  taking  of  Monte  Video,  Sir  Samuel  received  the 
thanks  of  both  houses  of  parliament 

In  1810  Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty  sailed  again  for  India  as  commander- 
in-chief  in  the  presidency  of  Fort  St.  Geoige,  and  in  1811  he  com- 
manded the  troops  at  the  reduction  of  the  island  of  Java.  For  this 
service  also  Sir  Samuel  received  the  thanka  of  both  houses.  In  1818 
he  returned  to  England,  and  waa  made  lieutenant-general  in  the  army, 
but  he  was  not  afterwarda  engaged  in  active  service.  He  died  and- 
denly,  in  the  Phoonix  Park,  Dublin,  on  the  11th  of  August^  1822,  in 
nis  sixty-sixth  year.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  commander  of 
the  forces  in  Izeland. 

(Abridged  from  the  Bioffrapkieal  JHctionary  of  the  Society  for  the 
JHffuHon  of  Useful  Knowledge.) 

AUDEBERT,  JEAN  BAPTISTE,  was  bom  in  1759,  at  Roohefort, 
in  France.  His  father  was  a  dealer  in  provisions  for  the  supply  of 
the  shipping.  Young  Audebert,  when  seventeen  years  of  age,  went 
to  Paris  to  study  the  arts  of  design  and  painting,  and  soon  excelled 
as  a  miniature-painter,  supporting  himself  honourably  by  his  labours. 
In  1789,  M.  Gigot  d'Orcy,  receiver-general  of  taxes,  who  was  dis- 
tinguished by  his  taste  for  natural  history,  having  had  an-  opportunity 
of  judging  of  the  talents  of  Audebert^  employed  him  to  paint  the 
most  rare  objects  in  his  magnificent  collection,  and  afterwards  sent 
him  to  England  and  Holland^  whence  he  brought  back  a  great  many 
drawings,  wliich  were  used  in  Olivier's  '  Histoire  des  Insectes.'  These 
occupations  gave  a  bias  to  Audebert  in  favour  of  natural  hiatory, 
which  8oon  amounted  to  an  ardent  passion.  He  now  undertook  on 
his  own  account  various  important  works,  of  which  the  first  was 
<  Histoire  Nnturelle  des  Singes,  des  Makis,  et  des  Galeopith^ques,'  one 
voL  large  folio,  with  sixty-two  plates,  the  figures  coloured,  Paris,  1800. 
The  appearance  of  this  work  caused  a  great  sensation  among  natural- 
ists, for  Audebert  united  in  his  own  person  the  characters  of  painter, 
engraver,  and  author.  The  method  he  adopted  of  colouring  the 
engravings  of  objects  of  natural  history  waa  also  far  superior  to  any 
former  methods.  He  may  indeed  be  said  to  have  invented  a  new 
mode,  and  to  have  carried  it  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection.  He 
placed  all  the  colours  ou  one  plate  at  once,  instead  of  using  as  many 
plates  as  there  were  colours.  He  used  oil  instead  of  water  colours, 
and  also  succeeded  in  printing  with  gold,  varying  his  colours  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  imitate  the  most  bi^iant  hues  of  the  originals.  In 
his  '  Histoire  des  Colibris,  des  Oiseaux-Mouches,  des  Jacsmars,  et  dea 
Promeropsy'  1  vol.  large  folio,  Paris,  the  expression  and  petition  of 


the  birdfl  are  ao  perfeet  as  to  make  them  appear  animated ;  and  the 
deacriptiotts,  of  which  he  is  likewiae  the  writer,  are  worthy  of  aueh  a 
work.  Two  hundred  oopies  only  were  printed  in  folio,  in  whidi  the 
name  at  the  foot  of  each  figure  is  printed  in  gold ;  one  hundred 
oopiea  in  large  quarto;  and  only  fifteen  oopies  in  folio,  of  which  the 
whole  text  ia  printed  in  gold. 

Scarcely  were  these  works  commenced  before  Audebert  began  to 
plan  others—the  histoiy  of  Birds,  of  the  Mammiferas,  and  lastly  that 
of  Man.  He  had  thua  chalked  out  for  himself  woilc  enough  to  occupy 
a  long  life ;  but  in  1800  death  carried  him  off  in  the  forty-aecond 
year  of  hia  age.  He  had  begun  the '  Histoire  des  Grimpereaux  et  des 
Oiseaux  de  Paradii,'  &a,  1  voL,  and  the  publisher,  M.  Desray,  who 
was  in  possession  of  his  materials  and  the  prooessea  which  he  had 
diacovered  and  employed,  completed  theae  two  worka  in  as  perfect  a 
manner  as  thoae  which  had  been  finished  by  the  author  himself  The 
text  was  edited  by  M.  Vieillot,  a  nataralist^  and  friend  of  Audebert 
Theae  two  worka  are  united  under  the  common  title  of  'Oiseaux 
Dor^  ou  k  refleta  M^talliquea^'  2  vols,  in  large  folio  and  large  quarto, 
Paris,  1802.  Upon  the  same  plan,  and  by  the  adoption  of  the  same 
processes,  M.  Vieillot  published  '  T Histoire  des  Oiwaux  de  TAm^rique 
Septentrionale.'  The  Birds  of  Africa  (*Les  OiMaux  d'Afriqae')  of 
Le  Vaillant  are  indebted  for  their  excellence  to  Audebert,  who  super- 
intended the  printing  of  the  plates  aa  far  aa  the  thirteenth  part 
Other  branches  of  natural  history,  and  especially  botany,  were  enriched 
by  the  disooveriea  of  Audebert,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  splendid  works 
'Le  Jardin  de  Malmaison,'  by  Ventenat^  and  the  'Liliac^es'  of 
Redouts    (Bioff.  Univenelle.) 

AUDLET,  or  AUDELEY,  SIR  JAMES,  one  of  the  original  knights 
or  founders  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  appears  to  haye  been  the  son 
of  a  Sir  James  Audeley,  or  de  Audele,  who  served  in  the  expedition 
to  Gasoony  in  1824,  and  in  that  to  Scotland  in  1827.  JBle  accompanied 
Edward,  the  Black  Prince,  to  France  in  1346.  Various  incidental 
notices  in  Froissart  and  other  contemporary  authorities,  show  that 
Audley  was  frequently  in  personal  attendance  upon  the  Black  Prince, 
at  variouB  times  between  the  above  date  and  that  of  the  battle  of 
Poictiers,  in  which  his  gallant  conduct  waa  eminently  conspicuous. 
In  recording  the  preparationa  for  that  great  batde,  FVoisart  relates 
that  Sir  James  Audley  so  soon  as  he  saw  that  the  armies  must  certainly 
engage,  requested  permission  to  quit  the  prince,  in  order  Uiat  he  might, 
in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  which  he  had  formerly  made,  stand  foremost 
in  the  attack,  and  either  prove  himself  the  best  combatant  in  the 
English  army,  or  die  in  the  attempt  His  request  being  granted,  he, 
with  his  four  squires,  performed  prodigies  of  valour  throughout  the 
battle,  and  he  received  numerous  severe  wounds  in  the  course  of  the 
day.  Towards  the  dose  of  the  engagement  hia  aquirea  led  him  out 
of  the  fighti  and  laid  him  under  a  hedge  to  dreaa  his  wounds ;  and 
when  it  waa  over,  he  waa,  by  the  prinoe'a  request,  borne  in  a  litter  to 
the  prince,  who  immediately,  as  a  reward  for  his  gallant  bearing 
retained  him  aa  his  own  knight,  giving  him  an  annual  revenue  of  500 
marka,  and  declaring  him  the  braveat  knight  on  hia  aide  of  the  battle. 
On  returning  to  hu  tent,  with  chivalric  disinterestedness,  Audley 
resigned  his  annuity  to  his  attendant  squires ;  but  when  this  act  of 
generosity  was  made  known  to  the  prince,  he  sent  for  Audley,  and 
bestowed  upon  him  a  further  annual  sum  of  600  mariu^  for  his 
own  use. 

On  the  renewal  of  wariike  proceedings  in  1859,  Audley  waa  again 
engaged  in  varioua  sieges  and  other  military  operationa.  During  the 
expedition  of  the  Black  Prince  into  Spain,  Audley  was  appointed 
governor  of  Aquitaine ;  and  in  1869  he  filled  the  high  office  of  senes- 
chal of  Poitou.  Among  other  engagements  of  Uuit  year,  he  took 
part  in  the  capture  of  La-Roche-aur-Ton,  in  Poitou,  iJter  which  he 
retired  to  his  residence  at  Fontenav-le-Comte,  where  he  died  before 
the  dose  of  the  year.  His  funeral  obeequies  were  performed  with 
great  ceremony  at  Poictiers,  the  prince  himself  attending  on  the  occa- 
sion. On  the  formation  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  about  the  year 
1344,  Audley  was  appointed  one  of  tiie  knights. 

(Abridged  from  the  Biographical  IHctionarif  of  Ike  Soeidy  for  the 
Diffusion  of  JJufvX  Knowledge.) 

AUDLEY,  THOMAS,  LORD  AUDLEY  OP  WALDEN,  Lord 
Chancellor  of  England  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Thia  noUe- 
man  ia  aaid  to  have  been  bom  at  Eturl's  Colne,  in  Essex,  but  of  his 
parentage  or  thcicventa  of  his  early  life,  we  have  little  positive  infor- 
mation. He  Ib  aaid  to  have  received  a  university  education,  but 
whether  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  ia  uncertain ;  and  the  first  circum- 
stance which  Dugdale  could  discover  concerning  him  waa,  that  in  the 
eighteenth  year  of  Henry  VIII.,  about  the  year  1526,  he  became  the 
Autumn-reader  in  the  Inner  Temple.  Lloyd  intimatea  that  he  gained 
reputation  in  thii  office  by  hia  reading  on  the  Statute  of  Privileges, 
which,  he  says,  commended  him  to  the  king^s  service.  About  three 
years  later  he  was  made  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  that 
Long  Parliament  which,  continuing  by  prorogation  until  the  twenty- 
seventh  year  of  the  reign,  effected  the  dissolution  of  all  the  smaller 
religious  houses  the  revenues  of  which  did  not  exceed  200^  per 
annum.  In  the  twenty-aecond  of  Henry  VIII.,  about  1580,  he  became 
attorney  for  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  an  appointment  which  appears 
to  have  been  given  to  him  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk,  to  whom  he  waa  ateward  or  chancellor;  and  about  the  same 
time  he  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a  sergeaat-at-law,  and  speedily 
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appointed  kingfi  aeigeanl  In  1682,  upon  the  re8ignati(m  of  Sir 
Thomee  More,  he  wm  knighted  and  made  lord-keeper  of  the  great 
seal ;  and  on  the  26th  of  January,  1583,  he  was  made  Lord  Chan^Ior 
of  ^kgland,  an  offloe  which  be  held  until  within  a  few  days  of  hia 
death,  when  he  resigned  the  eeali.  Audley  presided  at  the  trial  of 
Sir  Thomas  More,  waa  the  Speaker  of  the  Black  Parliament,  and  was 
on  all  occamons  tiie  ready  instrument  of  the  arbitrary  measures  of 
Henry  YIIL  Respecting  the  rewards  which  he  received  for  his 
servile  and  unacrupulous  complianoe  with  the  king^s  will,  Fuller 
quaintly  remarks  that  "  In  the  feast  of  abbey  lands.  King  Henry  YIIL 
carved  unto  him  the  first  cut,  and  that,  I  assure  you,'*  he  observes, 
"was  a  dainty  morseL"  It  was  the  priory  of  canons  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  commonly  called  CSirist  Church,  near  Aldgate,  in  the  city  of 
London,  the  site  and  precincts  of  which,  together  with  all  the  plate 
and  lands  belonging  to  the  eetablishment,  were,  shortly  after  his 
appointment  to  the  chancellorship,  bestowed  upon  Ai^dley,  who  oon- 
verted  the  priory  into  a  residence  for  himself.  Among  other  prises 
he  succeeded  in  securing  for  himself  the  great  abbey  of  Walden,  in 
Essex,  after  pleading  **that  he  had  in  tiiis  world  sustained  great 
damage  and  infamy  in  serving  the  king,  which  the  grant  of  that  should 
recompense ;"  and  having  gained  possession  of  this  noble  estate,  he 
was  created,  by  letters  patent  bearing  date  the  29th  of  Kovember,  in 
the  thirtieth  year  of  Henry  VIII.,  1538,  Baron  Audley,  of  Walden. 
He  was  also  invested,  in  1540,  with  the  Order  of  the  Gkrter.  He  died 
at  hie  residence  at  Christ  Church,  and  in  1544,  according  to  the  direc- 
tions given  in  his  will  he  was  buried  at  Walden. 

Audley  is  the  reputed  founder  of  Magdalen  CoUegi,  Cambridge,  the 
patronage  of  which  is  vested  in  his  representatives ;  but  the  college 
which  hwn  that  name  was  originally  founded  by  Edward  Staflford, 
duke  of  Buckingham,  about  the  year  1519,  under  the  name  of  Buck- 
ingham  College.  The  institution  waa  yet  incomplete  when,  in  1521, 
it  came  into  possession  of  the  crown  upon  the  attainder  of  Buckingham. 
In  the  84th  year  of  Henry  YIIL  (1542),  Lord  Audley  entered  into 
articles  of  agreement  with  the  king,  by  virtue  of  which  the  college 
was  regularly  incorporated  under  theTname  of  St  Mary  Magdalen. 
Audley  assigned  certain  lands  and  tenements  formerly  belonging  to 
the  priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity  towards  the  support  of  the  re-established 
college.  Audley  died  without  male  issue,  and  consequently  the  barony 
became  extinct  His  daughtsr  married,  first;  a  younger  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  and  subsequently  Thomas,  duke  of  Norfolk, 
by  whom  she  had  a  son  Thomas,  who  was  summoned  to  parliament  se 
Baron  Howard  of  Walden,  and  who  founded  at  Walden,  upon  the 
mina  of  the  abbey,  the  stately  mansion  of  Audley-End. 

(Abridged  from  tiie  Biographical  Dictionary  of  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Vtfvl  Knovfledge,) 

AUDOUIN,  JEAN  YICTOR,  was  bom  at  Paris  on  the  27th  of 
April,  1797.  His  early  education  was  intended  to  fit  him  for  the  law, 
but  his  inclinations  were  towards  the  study  of  organic  nature,  and  he 
accordingly  gave  up  the  law  for  the  study  of  medicine.  His  mind  was 
early  directed  to  the  study  of  the  natural  history  of  insects.  The 
first  pi4>er  which  he  published  was  a  description  of  an  animal  belonging 
to  the  cUbu^  Inteetm,  in  1818,  and  from  this  date  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  his  Isbours  in  this  branch  of  study  were  incessant  The  results 
of  most  of  his  investigations  were  published  in  the  form  of  contribu- 
tions to  the  various  journals  or  in  the  Transactions  of  societies.  These 
papers  were  numerous,  and  they  are  all  valuable. 

His  early  papers  on  the  anatomy  of  the  Iruecta,  and  especially  those 
on  the  AriHdida,  introduced  him  to  the  notice  of  Cuvier,  Gieoffroy 
St  Hilaire,  and  Latreiile,  with  whom  he  lived  on  terme  of  intimacy, 
and  from  whose  instruction  he  obtained  those  enlarged  views  of  the 
relations  of  the  animal  kingdom  which  are  so  conspicuous  in  all  his 
writings.  In  1826  he  be^me  connected  with  M.  Milne-Edwards  in 
researches  upon  the  Onutaeea  and  Annelida^  which  resulted  in  a  great 
addition  to  existing  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  the  minute  anatomy 
and  functions  of  these  animals.  In  the  same  year  he  became  assistant 
to  Lamarck  and  Latreiile  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  and  on  the  death 
of  the  latter  he  was  appointed  professor  of  entomology  in  the  museum 
attached  to  that  institution.  In  his  lectures  here  he  paid  particular 
attention  to  those  insects  which  .were  injurious  to  vegetation.  His 
investigation  of  the  economy  of  insects  was  very  extensive,  and  only  a 
■mall  pcntion  of  the  matter  he  had  collected  was  published  before  his 
death.  He  left  behind  him  fourteen  quarto  volumes  of  manuscript  on 
this  subject^  with  numerous  drawings.  Audouin,  at  the  requeet  of 
the  government  of  France,  prepared  and  published  a  work,  entitied 
'  Histoire  des  Inaectes  nuisibles  k  la  vigne,  et  particuli^rement  de  la 
Pyrale  qui  d^vaste  lee  vignolles  des  ddpartemens  de  la  C6te-dOr,  de 
Sadoe-et-Loirsi,  du  Rh6ne,  de  I'Herault^  des  Pyr^n^es-Orientales,  de  la 
Haute-Garonne,  de  la  Charente-Inf^rieure,  de  la  Maine,  et  de  Seine-et- 
Oiseu'  It  came  out  in  six  parts  quarto.  The  first  part  appeared  in 
1840,  but  the  last  did  not  appear  till  some  time  after  the  author^s 
death,  in  1843.  The  work  treats  not  only  of  the  natural  history  of 
these  insects,  but  also  of  the  means  of  preventing  their  increase  and  of 
destroying  them.  It  is  illustrated  with  beautiful  plates,  after  drawings 
by  the  author,  and,  whether  regarded  as  an  example  of  careful  obser- 
vation, and  the  application  of  science  to  a  practical  subject,  or  for  the 
beauty  of  ita  illustrations,  is  probably  one  of  the  most  valuable  ever 
eontributed  to  entomology. 

Audouin  fell  an  early  viotim  to  the  pursuit  of  his  favourite  science. 


In  the  summer  of  1841  ha  visited  the  south  of  France,  for  the  purpose 
of  investigating  the  habits  of  the  insects  which  injure  the  olive-planta- 
tions. Here  he  exposed  himself  to  wet  and  cold,  which  brought  on  an 
attack  of  apoplexy,  of  which  he  died  on  the  9th  of  November,  1841. 
On  the  day  of  his  funeral  orations  were  delivered  at  his  tomb  by 
M.  Serres,  president  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences;  M.  Chevreul,  director 
of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History;  hy  M  Milne-Edwsrds,  and 
M.  Blanchard.  Audouin  had  collected  a  fine  museum,  not  only  of 
individual  insects,  but  of  specimens  illustrating  their  economy.  These 
were  exhibited  after  his  death  at  the  museum  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantea. 
His  library  was  lArge,  and  when  sold  by  public  auction  at  his  decease 
reaUsed  20,000  francs. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  Audouin  to  regard  him  as  a  mere  entomologist 
He  was  a  comparative  anatomist  and  naturalist,  whose  power  of  acute 
observation  peculiarly  adapted  him  for  the  study  of  the  habits  and 
the  structure  of  insects.  In  all  his  more  important  papers  on  entomo- 
logy, it  is  evident  that  he  did  not  regard  inflects  as  the  end  of  his 
inquiries,  but  that  he  looked  upon  them  as  a  great  class  of  phssnomena, 
illuatrating  the  general  laws  that  were  deducible  from  tiie  study  of 
the  whole  animal  kiogdom.  With  him  external  forms  were  only 
regarded  as  dependent  on  an  internal  structure,  which  in  its  develop- 
ment, and  the  functions  it  performed,  stood  closely  related  to  the 
whole  animal  kingdom.  It  was  thus  that  he  was  led  to  investigate  the 
annulose  subkingdom  of  animals,  and  succeeded  in  adding  to  science  so 
many  important  facts  which  assist  in  indicating  the  true  relation  of  these 
aniinals  to  one  or  the  other  division  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

(Abridged  from  the  Biographical  Dictionary  of  the  Society  for  the 
Diffasion  of  Useful  Knowledge.) 

AUDBAN,  GIRARD,  an  eminent  engraver,  was  bom  at  Lyon, 
August  2,  1640.  He  learned  the  principles  of  design  and  engraving 
from  his  father  Claude,  who  was  one  of  a  family  of  artists.  At  an 
esrly  age  he  went  to  Paris,  where  his  talents  soon  obtained  notice,  and 
procured  him  eventually  the  patronage  of  Le  Brun,  the  king^s  painter, 
who  employed  him  to  engrave  the  Battie  of  Constantino,  and  the 
Triumph  of  that  emperor.  He  subsequently  resided  two  years  at 
Rome,  and  improved  himself  in  design  in  the  school  of  Carlo  MarattL 
Among  many  fine  plates  which  he  executed  at  this  period,  a  portrait 
of  Pope  Clement  IX.  excited  particular  admiration ;  and  M.  Colbert,  a 
great  patron  of  the  arts,  conceived  so  high  an  opinion  of  Audran's 
talents,  that  he  persuaded  Lome  XIV.  to  recall  him  to  France.  On 
hiB  return  he  was  appointed  engraver  to  the  king,  and  in  the  year  1681 
was  nominated  councillor  of  the  lioyal  Academy.  He  died  at  Paris  in 
1703,  aged  68  years. 

Girard  Audran  was  unquestionably  one  of  the  greatest  historical 
engravers  that  has  ever  existed  His  reputation  perhaps  rests  chiefly 
on  the  celebrated  series  of  platea  after  Le  Brun's  Battles  of  Alexander, 
respecting  which  the  painter  himself  confessed  that  his  expectations 
bad  been  surpassed.  It  is  indeed  impossible  to  contemplate  without 
the  highest  admiration  the  skill,  intelligence,  and  extraordinary  facility 
exhibited  by  his  burin  throughout  those  immenise  and  intricate  compo- 
sitions. His  style  is  composed  of  a  bold  mixture  of  free  hatchings  and 
dots,  placed  together  apparently  without  order,  but  rendering,  with 
admirable  effect^  not  merely  the  contours,  but  the  mind  and  feeling  of 
the  painter ;  and  his  style  is  so  entirely  free  from  manner,  that  on 
looking  at  his  prints  we  lose  sight  of  the  engraver,  and  are  reminded 
only  of  the  maater  whom  he  is  transcribing.  In  the  above-mentioned 
Batties  of  Alexander,  after  Le  Brun ;  the  Preservation  of  the  young 
Pyrrhus,  after  Nicholas  Poussin ;  the  Plague,  after  Mignard ;  aod  the 
Jiiartyrdom  of  St  Lawrence,  after  Le  Sueur,  the  respective  style  of 
each  painter  is  rendered  with  the  most  distinct  yet  delicate  discrimina- 
tion. Girard  Audran  owed  his  extraordinary  excellence  not  only  to 
his  consummate  skill  in  design,  but  in  a  great  measure  to  hia  frequent 
habit  of  painting  from  nature ;  and  several  subjects  which  he  engraved 
from  his  own  designs  attest  the  extent  and  verdatility  of  his  powers. 

He  is  also  the  author  of  a  work  on  the  proportions  of  the  human 
figure,  published  in  folio,  under  the  following  titie,  at  Paris,  in  1683 : 
'Les  Proportions  du  Corps  humain,  mesur^es  sur  les  plus  belles 
Statues  de  TAntiquit^'  There  is  an  Engliah  copy  of  it,  which  has 
gone  through  many  editions ;  it  contains  a  preface  and  twenty-seven 
plates  of  ancient  statues,  witii  the  relative  proportions  of  all  this  parts 
marked  upon  them. 

AUDUBON,  JOHN  JAMBS,  an*  eminent  American  naturalist,  was 
bom  in  Louisiana,  in  the  United  States,  on  the  4th  of  May,  1780. 
Both  his  parents  were  French.  His  father,  whc^was  an  ardent  admirer 
of  the  beiauties  of  external  nature,  endeavoured  from  his  earliest  years 
to  foster  in  him  a  similar  taste,  and  especially  directed  his  attention 
to  the  many  tribes  of  birds  which  inhabited  that  part  of  the  st^te  in 
which  they  resided.  The  boy's  passion  for  the  study  of  birds  and 
everything  oonnected  with  them,  soon  outran  his  father's  promptinsfs. 
While  still  a  child  he  obtained  possession  of  several  of  the  splendid 
plumaged  specimens  of  American  birda,  and  cherished  them  as  his 
choicest  treasure&  At  this  period,  when  any  of  his  birds  died,  his 
chief  regret  was  that  he  could  no  longer  either  himself  retain  what 
had  been  so  bright,  or  convey  to  others  a  notion  of  the  departed 
brilliance.  His  father  having  placed  under  hia  eyes  a  book  of  orni- 
thological illustrations,  the  boy  determined  to  become  a  draughtsman 
himself. 

Feeling  his  defidanoy  in  the  elements  of  drawing,  he  applied  him- 
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Mlf  with  great  asaiduity  to  acquire  the  ability  to  draw  well  At 
length,  when  he  was  about  fourteen,  his  father  took  him  to  Paris,  and 
placed  him  in  the  studio  of  the  celebrated  David.  Here,  though  he 
neglected  the  study  of  the  higher  principlee  of  art,  he  became  a 
skUful  draughtsman ;  and  satisfied  with  having  obtained  the  competence 
neoeseary  to  his  views,  he  threw  aside  the  lessons  of  the  famous  master; 
and,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  returned  to  the   'birds  of  America.' 

In  1798  his  father  gave  him  a  'fairm'  in  Pennsylvania,  near  the 
river  Schuylkil,  but  he  sadly  neglected  his  sgricultural  duties.  Of 
his  occupations  here,  he  rays,  "  my  rambles  invariably  commenced  at 
break  of  day,  and  to  return  wet  with  dew  and  bearing  a  feathered 
prize,  was,  and  ever  will  be,  the  highest  enjoyment  for  which  I  have 
been  fitted."  About  this  time  he  married  a  very  interesting  and 
accomplished  young  lady,  who  shared  his  after  honours.  For  nearly 
twenty  yean  he  now  pursued  commerce  (nominally) ;  and  his  success 
was  what  may  be  easily  supposed.  He  removed  westward  to  Louis- 
ville, and  there  first  met  Wilson,  whose  example  excited  still  more  a 
seal  that  needed  no  spur.  In  1 810  he  sallied  forth  on  a  great  exploring 
expedition,  and  sailed  down  the  Ohio  with  his  wife  and  child,  bird- 
sketching  as  he  went.  In  the  next  year  ho  explored  Florida.  Finding 
the  joint  pursuit  of  business  and  science  impossible  for  him,  he  at 
length  abandoned  his  nominal  business  altoge^er. 

On  the  5th  of  April  1824,  he  visited  Philadelphia,  where  Dr.  Mease, 
his  only  intimate  friend  in  the  place,  introduced  him  to  Charles 
Lucien  Bonaparte,  prince  de  Musignano,  himself  an  ardent  ornitholo- 
gist, and  who,  as  is  well  known,  has  published  a  splendid  continuation 
of  'Wilson's  Ornithology.'  The  prince  warmly  encouraged  him  in 
his  plans,  and  he  now  began  seriously  to  contemplate  publication. 
From  Philadelphia  he  went  to  New  York;  and  tlience,  taking  the 
Hudson  for  his  high-road,  penetrated  into  the  pathless  forests.  It  was 
now  he  projected,  in  a  methodical  manner,  his  famous  publication  of 
illustrations,  which  he  divided  into  numbers,  to  each  number  five 
plates,  according  to  tbe  size  of  the  objects.  All  Audubon's  illus- 
trations are  of  tbe  dimensions  of  nature ;  and  very  often  they  are 
presented  also  in  the  most  capricious  attitudes,  but  with  the  strictest 
fidelity  to  natur& 

After  a  ramble  of  eighteen  months,  he  returned  to  his  family  in 
Louisiana ;  explored  all  the  surrounding  forests,  and  then  sailed  to 
Europe.    Without  the  means  of  publishing  his  great  work,  the  third 

Eart  of  which,  when  it  appeared,  cost  402.  per  copy  to  the  purchaser, 
e  landed  at  Liverpool  in  1826.  His  letters  of  introduction  procured 
him  a  cordial  and  even  enthusiastic  reception  in  that  town,  in  Man- 
chester, and  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  commenced  the  publication  of 
his  illustrations  and  descriptions  of  the  'Birds  of  America.'  The 
work,  however,  was  quickly  transferred  to  the  hands  of  London  artists. 
In  September  1828,  he  once  more  visited  France,  where  he  was 
rapturously  welcomed  by  the  scientific  world.  Baron  Cuvier  pro- 
nounced a  panegyric  of  him  before  the  Institute.  Charles  X.,  Louis 
Philippe,  and  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  the  Duke  of  Messina,  Cuvier, 
Humboldt,  the  Institute,  and  others  joined  his  subscription  list.  By 
the  25th  of  November  1828,  the  eleventh  number  of  the  work,  and 
100  plates,  had  appeared.  • 

He  now  determined  to  revisit  America  for  the  purpose  of  refreshing 
some  of  his  drawings,  and  of  bringing  his  wife  back  with  him  to 
Europe.  On  the  1st  of  April  he  set  sail,  and  in  about  a  year  returned 
with  Mrs.  Audubon.  Having  again  gone  back  wit^  his  ■  wife  to 
America  in  August  1831,  he  proceeded  to  Florida,  explored  the  forests 
of  Maine,  made  a  voyage  to  the  Qulf  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
coast  of  Labrador,  and  visited  Newfoundland  and  Nova  Scotia.  On 
the  28th  of  April  1833  he  held  at  New  York,  where  now  the  greatest 
honour  was  paid  to  him,  an  exhibition  of  his  illustrations  of  American 
water-birdsL  In  1834  he  again  went  to  Florida,  and  thence  to  Texas. 
The  scientific  fruits  of  Audubon's  romantic  rambles  had  procured 
him  many  tokens  of  respect.  He  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Linnsean 
and  Zoological  Societies  of  London;  of  the  Lyceum  of  Natural 
History  at  New  York ;  of  the  Natural  History  Society  at  Paris ;  of  the 
Wemerian  Society  of  Edinburgh;  honorary  member  of  the  Society 
of  Natural  Histoiy  at  Manchester,  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy  of 
Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Architecture,  and  other  less  important  asso- 
ciations. Audubon's  book  was  the  largest  and  grandest  which  had  been 
published  on  Ornithology.  Every  sort  of  bird  is  engraved,  male, 
female,  and  young.  The  drawings  are  admirable ;  and  the  descrip- 
tions are  second  in  merit  to  those  of  Wilson  only.  Audubon's  peaceful 
and  enthusiastic  life  of  exploration  and  study  was  prolonged  to  the 
ripe  age  of  71.  He  died  on  the  27th  of  January  1851,  at  Minniesland, 
near  the  city  of  New  York. 

AUENBRUGGER  VON  AUENBRUG,  LEOPOLD  (called  AVEN- 
BRUQQER  by  French  and  English  writers),  the  inventor  of  percus- 
sion as  a  means  of  detecting  diseases  of  the  chest,  was  bom  at  Qratz 
in  Styria  on  the  19th  of  November  1722.  The  scene  of  his  medical 
labours  was  Vienna ;  he  was  physician  to  the  Spanish  nation  in  the 
Imperial  Hospital  of  that  dty. 

Three  methods  are  practised  in  the  present  day  for  detecting  and 
discriminating  diseases  of  the  chest  by  the  help  of  the  sense  of  hearing. 
They  are  called  ' succussion,'  'percussion,'  and  'auscultation.' 

The  first,  succussion,  is  mentioned  by  Hippocrates,  and  seems  to 
have  been  commonly  employed  in  his  time  for  the  diagnosis  of  empy- 
ema»  a  disease  in  which  tbe  pleural  cavity  surrounding  the  lung  is 


partly  ooeopied  by  a  liquid.  This  mode  of  examination  consists  m 
shaking  the  patient  by  we  shoulders,  and  listening  for  the  sound  of 
fluctuation.  The  second  method  of  examining  the  chest,  percussion, 
was  invented  by  Auenbrugger,  and  has  gained  for  its  author  the 
highest  rank  among  the  improvers  of  practical  medicine.  It  was  pub- 
lished by  him  in  1761,  under  the  title  '  Inventum  novum  ex  Per- 
cussione  Thorads  human!  ut  signo  abstrusos  intemi  Peotoria  Morbos 
detegendi,'  Vienna^  8vo,  pp.  95. 

The  '  Inventum  Novum '  seems  to  have  been  well  received  at  the 
time  of  its  publication.  Yet  strange  as  it  may  seem,  notwithstanding 
this  early  recognition  of  the  value  of  percussion,  its  practice  remained 
almost  in  abeyance  until,  in  1808,  Corrisart  published  a  French  trans- 
lation of  the  original  work,  together  with  long  commentaries  of  bis 
own  on  each  of  its  paragraphs  (8vo,  Paris).  The  example  and  pre- 
cepts of  this  professor  established  percussion  as  a  common  practice  in 
Fnmoe  at  a  time  when  it  seemed  to  have  been  almost  forgotten  in  the 
land  of  its  discovery.  In  England  it  was  little  known  and  less  prac- 
tised so  late  as  1824,  when  a  translation  of  Auenbrugger*8  work  and 
Corvisart's  Commentaries  was  published  by  Dr.  John  Forbes,  together 
with  some  original  observations  and  illustrative  oases.  In  the  present 
day  percussion  is  universally  regarded  aa  an  indispensable  process  for 
discriminating  disorders  of  the  chest;  and  its  employment,  in  con- 
junction with  the  more  recent  invention  of  Laennec,  auscultation,  has 
led  to  a  rapid  advance  in  our  knowledge  of  such  diseases.  Percussion 
has  also  been  practised  of  late  yean  with  great  advantage  in  the  ex- 
ploration of  diiesses  of  the  abdomen,  and  its  application  to  this  purpose 
has  been  brought  to  remarkable  perfection  by  M.  Piony. 

Auenbrugger  was  the  author  of  two  works  relating  to  insanity,  and 
fumi^ed  an  article  on  an  epidemic  dysentery  at  Vienna  to  a  medical 
journal  there  in  1783.  He  wrote  also  a  drama  enUUed  'Der 
Rauchfangkehrer '  (the  Chimney  Sweeper).  He  died  at  Vienna, 
May  18th,  1809. 

(Abridged  from  the  Biographical  BieUonary  of  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Ueefvl  Knowledge,) 

AUQEH,  ATHANA'SE,  was  bom  at  Paris,  December  12,  1734. 
Having  entered  the  clerical  profession,  and  taken  orders,  he  api^ed 
himself  indefatigably  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers, 
especially  the  orators.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  rhetoric  in  the 
college  of  Rouen.  The  Bishop  of  Lesoar  having  become  acquainted 
with  him,  made  him  his  grand  vicar,  and  used  to  call  him  jestingly  his 
vicar  '  in  partibus  Atheniensium,'  alluding  to  his  Greek  erudition,  and 
his  passion  for  that  language.  Auger's  first  publication  was  a  trans- 
lation of  Demosthenes  and  ^schines,  5  vols.  8vo,  1777.  This  was  the 
first  French  translation  of  all  the  works  of  those  two  great  orators,  and 
Auger  enriched  it  with  treatises  on  the  judiciary  system  and  the  laws 
of  the  Athenians,  and  on  the  constitution  of  their  republic  He  now 
settied  at  Paris,  where  he  lived  in  modest  seclusion  upon  a  small 
income,  entirely  devoted  to  his  favourite  studies.  His  next  works 
•were  a  translation  of  Isocrates,  8  vols.  8vo,  1783,  and  one  of  Lysias, 
8vo,  the  same  year.  He  applied  with  equal  seal  to  the  study  of  the 
great  Roman  orator,  and  translated  the  whole  of  his '  Orations,'  of 
whidi  he  published  selectiona  Upon  the  Abb^  Auger's  merits  as  a 
titmslator  and  annotator  of  the  Greek  orators  opinions  are  now  unani- 
mous. He  was  a  man  of  good  taste,  good  sense,  and  great  industry; 
but  he  possessed  neither  acuteness  nor  comprehensiveness  enough  to 
distinguish  him  highly  as  a  olaesioal  critic,  nor  force  or  eloquence 
enough  to  qualify  him  for  doing  justice  to  the  master-pieces  of  Attic 
oratory. 

Auger  likewise  wrote  a  work  on  the  constitution  of  Rome,  'De  la 
Constitution  de  Rome  sous  les  Rois,  et  au  Tems  de  la  RepubUque,' 
which  was  published  after  his  death  as  an  introduction  to  the  whole 
of  Cicero's  <  Orations,'  10  vols.  8vo,  1792-94.  The  study  of  Cicero  and 
of  Roman  history  occupied  in  great  measure  the  last  thirty  years  of 
Auger^s  life,  and  his  labours  on  these  subjects  evince  both  industry 
and  talent.  He  however  published  in  the  meantime  selections  from 
the  works  of  the  two  Greek  fathers,  Chrysostom  and  Basil — *  Homelies, 
Discours,  et  Lettres  Choisies  de  St  Jean  Chrysostome,'  4  vols.  8vo, 
1785;  and  'Homelies  et  Lettres  Choisies  de  St.  Basile  le  Grand,' 
8vo.  1788. 

When  the  first  symptoms  of  the  French  revolution  manifested  them- 
selves, Auger  felt  naturally  favourable  to  the  general  principles  of 
constitutional  liberty  which  were  then  promulgated,  and  he  wrote 
several  pamphlets  in  favour  of  them.  He  was  particularly  interested 
in  the  question  of  education,  and  in  his  '  Projet  d'Education  Publique, 

Erdc^d^  de  quelques  Reflexions  sur  I'Assembl^e  Natiooale,'  8vo,  1789, 
e  traced  the  outlines  of  two  distinct  plans :  one  for  learned  or  daa-tical 
education,  and  another  for  general  education  without  Latin  and  Greek. 
In  a  subsequent  little  worl^  *  Catechisme  du  Citoyen  Fran^ais,'  16mo, 
1791,  he  provided  a  manual  for  the  instruction  of  the  humbler  ranks 
of  the  towns'  people  and  the  rural  population,  whose  education  he 
earnestly  advocated.  Auger  died  February,  7i  1792,  regretted  by  all 
who  knew  him.  Herault  de  Sechelles,  who  afterwards  figured  as  a 
member  of  the  Convention,  and  who  had  studied  Greek  under  Auger, 
composed  his  funeral  eulogy.  Auger  was  a  man  of  great  learning,  with 
the  simplicity  of  a  child.  His  last  work,  a  treatise  on  Greek  tragedy, 
was  published  a  few  days  after  his  death. 

AUGEREAU,  PIERRE  FRANCOIS  CHARLES^  Duke  of  Csstig^ 
lione  and  Marshal  of  France,  was  bom  of  humble  parents  in  Paris  on 
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the  21  st  of  October,  1757.  He  first  enlieted  at  the  age  of  eeventeen 
in  the  FreDch  Carabineera,  and  from  thence  entcHred  the  Neapolitan 
service.  He  obtained  his  disohaige  in  1787»  but  continued  to  reside 
at  Naples^  where  he  gave  lessons  as  a  fencing-master.  When  the 
French  were  exiled  from  Italy  in  1792,  Augereau  volunteered  into 
the  revolutionary  armies  of  his  country,  and  joined  that  which  was 
intended  to  repel  the  Spaniards.  As  aU  the  officers  had  emigrated, 
Augereau  rose  rapidly,  and  became  in  a  short  time  adjutant-generaJL 
During  1794  he  difitinguished  himself  by  the  capture  of  an  important 
foundry,  and  by  extricating  a  division  which,  under  another  officer, 
had  fallen  into  a  dangerous  position.  Augereau  received  two  wounds 
on  this  occasion.  Soon  after,  the  army  was  divided,  and  Augereau  was 
put  in  command  of  one  division.  He  was  then  removed  to  a  more 
important  scene  of  war&re  in  Italy,  and  became  one  of  the  chief 
instruments  in  executing  the  first  bold  mauGsuvrea  of  Bonaparte. 
Among  other  brilliant  exploits,  Augereau's  brigade,  with  himself  at 
its  heaid,  rushed  upon  the  bridge  of  Lodi,  and  finally  carried  it  in 
the  teeth  of  the  enemy's  batteries.  He  was  foremost  in  the  advance 
into  the  Venetian  territories ;  and  being  despatched  to  repel  the  hosti- 
lities of  the  papal  troops,  he  took  Bologna.  At  Lugo  the  desperate 
resistance  of  the  inhabitants  prompted  him  to  direct  those  excesses 
that  rendered  the  name  of  Frenchmen  execrable  in  Italy.  He  gave  up 
the  village  to  plunder  and  massacre. 

In  the  field  of  battle  Augereau's  abilities  found  ample  scope ;  away 
from  it,  he  descended  into  the  rank  of  common  men ;  and  yet  it  was 
not  merely  as  a  subordinate  general,  or  as  an  executor  of  his  com- 
mands, that  he  rendered  good  service  to  Bonaparte.  Ardent  as  Bona- 
parte was,  he  felt  that  the  French  had  advanced  too  far,  and  that  it 
was  prudent  for  the  present  to  retire  before  the  fresh  army  under 
Wnrmser,  which  Austria  was  pouring  into  Italy.  Augereau  combated 
the  idea  of  retreat  with  all  his  energy ;  he  represented  the  spirit  of 
the  army  as  invincible,  and  he  at  last  decided  Bonaparte  to  attack, 
instead  of  retiring.  The  consequence  was  the  battle  and  victory  of 
Castiglione,  of  the  glory  of  which  Augereau  reaped  the  greater  part 
It  also  procured  him  the  title  which  he  afterwards  enjoyed  as  grandee 
of  the  French  empire.  The  most  brilliant  action  of  this  campaign  was 
the  battle  of  Arcole,  which  took  place  in  the  middle  of  November. 
The  object  was  to  pass  a  bridge,  defended  by  batteries  and  by  ovei> 
hanging  walls  and  houses,  from  which  the  enemy  sent  a  shower  of 
fatal  musquetry.  The  French  had  been  several  times  repulsed,  when 
Augereau,  seizing  a  standanl,  bore  it  upon  the  bridge,  followed  by  a 
column,  which  nevertheless  was  unable  to  advance  against  the  grape- 
shot  and  musquetry.  'Although  he  was  unable  to  effect  the  passage 
over  the  brid^  he  was  rewarded  by  a  decree  of  the  Directory,  granting 
to  him,  in  oommemoratiou  of  his  bravery,  the  standard  that  he  had 
borne  on  the  occasion. 

In  the  following  year  (1797)  the  attention  and  interest  of  the  French 
army  were  fixed  upon  the  parties  which  disputed  for  supremacy  at 
home.  The  Royalists  and  the  friends  of  constitutional  liberty  who 
now  began  to  rally  to  the  cause  of  royalty,  amongst  other  imprudent 
acta,  committed  the  mistake  of  provoking  the  hostility  of  the  army. 
Bonaparte  was  accused  for  his  conduct  towards  Yenice,  and  was  treated 
a9  an  accomplice  of  the  Directory.  The  general  replied  by  offering 
his  services  to  the  Directory,  and  by  sending  addresses  from  his  soldiery 
in  favour  of  republicanism.  In  the  camp  of  the  army  of  Italy,  Auge- 
reau was  so  loud  in  his  execrations  of  royalty,  and  so  extreme  in  his 
revolutionary  ideas,  that  Bonaparte,  at  once  to  get  rid  of  him,  and  to 
provide  the  Directory  with  a  useful  agent,  sent  him  to  Paris.  Here  he 
was  soon  named  military^commander  of  the  district,  which  included 
the  capital.  Knowing  Augereau's  character,  the  opposition  endea- 
voured, but  in  vain,  to  obtain  his  dismissal  The  coup  d'dtat,  or 
revolution  of  Fructidor,  was  planned  by  Barras,  and  ably  executed  by 
Augereau. 

Augereau  was  rewarded  for  this  service  by  the  command  of  the 
army  on  the  German  frontier,  but  he  displayed  so  dangerous  a  spirit 
that  the  Directory  was  obliged  to  deprive  him  of  the  command,  and 
remove  him  to  Perpignan.  He  was  at  Paris  on  Bonaparte's  return 
from  Fgypt.  Yet  diBContentod  as  he  was  with  the  Directory,  and 
connected  as  he  had  been  with  Bonaparte,  the  latter  felt  he  could  not 
count  upon  his  assistance  in  the  revolution  of  the  18th  Brumaire. 
Bonaparte  distrusted  his  old  comrade  too  much  to  appoint  him  again 
to  the  army  of  Italy.  During  the  campaign  of  Marengo,  Augereau 
commanded  a  division,  for  the  most  part  Duteh,  on  the  Lower  Rhine. 
After  the  treaty  of  Luneville,  he  retired  to  a  property  which  he  had 
been  enabled  to  purchase  near  Melun.  In  1805,  with  the  new  dignity 
of  mantbal,  he  commanded  the  division  of  the  great  army  which 
reduced  the  Yoralberg.  In  1806  he  was  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Jena, 
and  commanded  the  division  which  subsequently  took  possession  of 
Berlin.  In  the  advance  through  Poland  he  was  frequently  engaged, 
and  commanded  the  left  of  the  French  at  Eylau.  His  division,  which 
was  ordered  to  attack  the  centre  of  the  Russians,  advanced  for  that 
purpose,  when  a  thick  shower  of  snow  covered  both  armies,  and  totally 
prevented  Augereau  from  seeing.  This,  it  is  said,  caused  him  to  miss  the 
desired  direction,  but  his  fault  was  remedied  by  the  quickness  of  his 
comnoduider,  as  well  as  by  his  own  oourage ;  though  seised  with  sudden 
illness  and  fever,  and  suffering  from  a  wound,  Augereau  had  himself 
tied  upon  his  horse,  and  remained  to  the  last  in  the  action. 

After  the  battle  of  Eylau,  Augereau  was  obliged  to  retire  for  the 
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reooveiy  of  his  health.  In  the  years  1809  and  1810  he  commanded 
in  Catfldonia,  where  he  showed  l>ut  little  mercy  to  the  Spaniards. 
Considering  Augeireau  as  a  veteran  general,  Napoleon,  instead  of  taking 
him  to  Russia  in  1812,  left  him  to  fprm  a  corps  of  reserve  at  Berlin. 
But  here  the  Cossacks  found  him  in  1818,  and  it  was  with  some  diffi- 
culty that  he  escaped.  Notwithstanding  his  age,  Augereau  took  part 
in  the  campaign  of  Saxony,  and  made  a  valiant  stand  near  Leiprig, 
defending  a  wood  against  superior  forces.  In  1814  he  was  intrusted 
with  the  defence  of  the  south-east  of  France  against  the  Austrians, 
when  he  occupied  Lyons,  and  organised  its  defence,  which  he  main- 
tained for  some  time,  but  was  obliged  at  last  to  submit  to  superior 
numbers.  Napoleon  considered  his  conduct  on  this  occasion  as  little 
short  of  treachery.  It  is  certain  that,  of  all  the  marshals,  Augereau 
was  the  least  atteched  to  a  master  who  was  so  much  his  junior,  and 
who,  by  his  usurpation,  had  blasted  the  ambition  of  the  republican 
general.  Augereau  made  his  peace  with  the  Bourbons,  was  confirmed 
in  his  dignities,  and  created  a  peer.  Ou  the  return  of  Napoleon  in 
1815,  Augereau,  who  commanded  the  14th  Division  in  Normandy, 
issued  a  proclamation  against  him,  but  finding  that  the  defection  of 
the  army  was  general,  he  issued  a  new  address  to  his  soldiers,  in  which 
he  charged  them  to  give  in  their  adhesion  to  the  great  general  who 
had  so  often  led  them  to  victory ;  and  he  departed  to  Paris  to  offer 
his  services  to  Napoleon,  who  however  refused  to  employ  him. 
Louis  XYIII.  being  a  second  time  restored,  Augereau  reappeared, 
when  the  painful  task  was  imposed  upon  him  of  being  one  of  the 
council  to  try  Marshal  Ney.  He  died  of  water  on  the  chest  in  June, 
1816. 

AUGUSTA  HISTOHIA,  the  name  given  to  a  aeries  of  Roman 
historians,  or  rather  biographers,  who  wrote  the  lives  of  the  emperors 
from  the  aooe^on  of  Hadrian  to  the  death  of  Carinus,  the  immediate 
predecessor  of  Diocletian :  these  lives  comprise  a  period  of  167  years 
of  the  history  of  the  Roman  empire.  They  may  be  considered  as  a 
continuation  of  Suetonius's  'Twelve  Caesars,'  except  that  between 
Domitian  the  last  in  Suetonius,  and  Hadrian  Uie  first  in  the  'Historia 
Augusta,'  the  reigns  of  Nerva  and  Trajan  are  not  included  in  either  of 
the  two  series. 

The  writers  generally  induded  in  the  collections  of  the  '  Historia 
Augusta'  are  six  in  number;  they  lived  under  Diocletian  and  his 
successors  ConstanUus  and  Constantine.  They  are: — 1.  ^litts 
Spartiasus,  who  wrote  the  lives  of  Hadrian  and  his  colleague  ^£lius 
Yerus;  of  Didins  Julianus,  of  Septimius  Severus^  Pescennius  Niger, 
Antoninus  Caracalla,  and  Antoninus  Gkta.  It  appears  from  the 
beginning  of  his  '  Life  of  Yerus,'  that  he  had  written  the  lives  of  the 
emperors  who  reigned  before  Hadrian,  which  however  have  been  lost. 
2.  Julius  Capetounub  wrote  the  lives  of  Antoninus  Pius,  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  of  the  second  Yerus,  of  Pertinax,  of  Clodius  Albinus,  of 
Opilius  Maximus,  of  the  two  Maximini,  of  the  three  Gordiaus,  and  of 
Haximus  and  Balbinus.  8.  ^Lius  Lahpridius,  to  whom  are  attri- 
buted the  lives  of  CommoduSy  Antoninus  Diadumenus,  Heliogabalusy 
and  Alexander  Severus.  O.  Yoss  and  Fabrioius  seem  to  think  it  not 
unUkely  that  ^lius  Spartianus  and  ^lius  Lampridius  are  one  and 
the  same  writer.  (See  literary  notices  prefixed  to  the  Bipont  edition 
of  the  '  Historia  Augusta.')  4.  Yuloatius  Qalligabub,  a  senator  of 
Rome,  of  whom  we  have  only  the  life  of  Avidius  Cassius.  5.  Trbbkl- 
Lius  PoLLio :  we  have  fragmente  of  his  lives  of  Yalerian  the  elder,  and 
his  son  Yalerian  the  younger;  the  lives  of  the  two  Gh^llieni;  and  those 
of  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  who  assumed  in  various  parte  of  the  empire  the 
power  and  the  title  of  August!  during  the  distracted  reigns  of  Yale- 
rianus  and  Qallienus.  Among  these  thirty  TrebelUus  Pollio  has  reckoned 
two  women,  the  famous  Zenobia  of  Palmyra  and  one  Yictoria.  He  has 
also  written  the  life  of  Flavins  Claudius.  6.  Flayiub  Yopisoob  of 
Syracuse.  He  lived  under  Constentine,  and  wrote  the  lives  of  Aule- 
lian ;  of  Tacitus,  and  his  brother  Florianus ;  of  Probus ;  of  the  four 
tyrants,  Firmus,  Satuniinus,  Proculus,  and  Bonosus,  who  usurped  the 
supreme  power  in  various  parts  of  the  empire  under  Aurelian  and 
Probus;  and  also  of  the  three  emperors,  Carosy  Numerianus,  and 
Carinus,  who  immediately  preceded  Diocletian.  Hero  the  collection 
called  'Historia  Auguste'  generally  ends.  Some  editors  however  have 
added  Eutropius  and  Paulus  Diaoonus,  two  writers  of  a  very  different 
class  from  the  preceding.  (See  the  Milan  edition  of  the  'Historia 
Augusta,'  1475.)  Others  have  included  the  lives  of  Trajan  and  Nerva, 
translated  from  Dion  Cassius.  (See  Aldine  edition  of  the  '  Historia 
Augusta,'  1519.)  Thero  is  a  break  in  the  *  Historia  Auguste'  occasioned 
by  the  lives  of  Philippus,  Decius,  and  GkJlus,  which  are  wanting. 

(Fabricius,  Bibliotheea  Latina;  Yoss,  Dt  HUtorieU  Latvnia  ;  and  the 
Bipont  edition  of  the  Siatoria  Angtuta.) 

AUGUSTI,  CHRISTIAN  JOHANN  WILHELM,  a  celebrated 
Qerman  theologian,  was  bom  on  the  27Ui  of  October,  1771,  at  Eschen- 
berge,  a  village  near  Gotha,  whero  his  fi&ther  was  pastor.  After 
receiving  his  preparatory  education  in  the  gymnasium  of  Gotha,  in 
1790  he  entered  the  university  of  Jena,  whero,  under  Griesbach,  he 
devoted  himself  to  theology  and  philology.  After  quitting  the  uni- 
versity he  had  to  struggle  with  great  difficulties  in  gaining  a  liveli' 
hood,  but  he  still  oontmued  his  studies  with  great  activity.  He  began 
his  literary  career  by  contributions  to  theological  journals,  and  at 
length  in  1798  he  resolved .  upon  entering  on  tiie  career  of  an  acade- 
mical teacher  at  Jena.  In  1800  he  was  made  professor  extraordinary, 
and  in  1808  he  succeeded  Ilgen  in  the  ohair  of  Orientel  litoraturo, 
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which  he  exohangad  in  1807  for  that  of  theology.  The  popnlMity  of 
his  leotureiy  end  the  maay  valuable  waAn  whidh  he  published  during 
his  residence  at  Jena,  not  only  induced  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Welmar  to 
make  him  a  membw  of  his  consistory,  but  other  German  universitiee 
made  great  efforts  to  draw  him  from  Jena.  In  1811  he  accepted  the 
chair  of  theology  in  the  university  of  Breslau,  to  which  he  was  invited 
by  the  Prussian  government,  and  in  addition  to  which  he  was  honoured 
with  a  seat  in  the  consistoiy  of  the  province  of  Silesia.  Augnati  had 
now  ample  opportunities  for  displaying  the  practical  character  of  his 
mind.  His  influence  upon  the  university  of  Breslau,  and  upon  aU  ^e 
educational  establishments  of  Silesia,  was  very  great.  At  the  time 
when  the  f^^ench  marched  into  Bussia,  Augustl  was  rector  of  the 
university ;  and  it  was  owing  to  his  intiepidity  and  patriotic  spirit 
that  the  property  of  the  university  was  saved.  The  Prussian  govern- 
ment acknowledged  its  gratitude  to  him  by  various  honourable  dis- 
tinctions. In  1819  Augusti  was  appointed  chief  professor  of  theology 
in  the  newly-established  university  of  Bonn,  and  received  the  title  of 
Councillor  of  the  Consistory  at  Cologne.  In  1888  he  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  ecclesiastical  affidrs  of  the  Rhenish  province  of  Prussia 
by  being  appointed  director  of  the  consistory  of  CoUena.  Notwith- 
standing the  numerous  duties  which  this  office  devolved  upon  him,  he 
still  continued  his  lectures  in  the  univenity  until  lus  death  on  the  28th 
of  April,  1841. 

Augusti  was  one  of  the  most  voluminous  theological  writers  of 
Germany.  He  was  originally  led  by  the  influence  of  Griesbach  to  join 
the  critical  or  philosophical  school  of  theology,  but  this  did  not  suit 
his  natural  bias,  which  was  more  inclined  to  maintain  things  as  they 
are  than  to  speculative  investigations ;  and  during  the  Isst  forty  years 
of  his  life  he  was  a  zealous,  iJthough  not  a  bigoted,  advocate  of  the 
established  form  of  reb'gion.  In  doctrine  he  may  be  considered  an 
orthodox  Lutheran.  His  writings,  most  of  which  are  of  an  historical 
or  archsBolcgioal  nature,  are  useful  as  works  of  reference ;  but  they  are 
deficient  in  elegance  and  simplicity  of  form,  and  contain  more  evidence 
of  learning  and  industry  than  of  the  true  spirit  of  an  historian.  The 
most  important  of  all  his  works  is  the  *  Denkwtfrdigkeiten  aus  der 
Christlichen  Archaiologie,'  12  vols.  8vo,  Leipzig,  1817-81,  which  he 
subsequently  condensed  Into  a '  Manual  of  Christian  Arohesology.' 

{Jeaaiteke  AUgemmnu  LiUratu/r'Z^Uung  for  June,  1841 ;  Inl^igw^ 
UaU;  Biographieal  Dietionary  cf  tks Societtf  for  the  D^ftukn  of  Uufml 
KwmUdgt;  Obnewvo^tons  Ze^ilofi.) 

AUGUSTIliE,  ST.,  also  called  Avitdim  Amgtmfimiu,  Bishop  of 
Hippo,  and  the  most  illnstrioua  of  the  Latin  fathers  of  the  Church, 
was  bom  at  Tagaste,  now  called  Tajelt^  a  small  town  in  the  inland 
purt  of  Numidia,  on  November  18,  A.i>.  354.  His  fttther  Patridus  was 
origmally  a  heathen,  but  embraced  Christianity  late  in  life ;  his  mother 
MoDuica  was  a  woman  distinniahed  for  her  piety,  who  anxiously 
endeavoured  to  instil  religious  knowledge  and  habite  into  the  mind  of 
her  son.  At  the  beginning  of  his  treatise, '  De  Beat&  Yitfll,'  Augustine 
speaks  of  his  son,  named  Adeodatus,  and  of  his  brother  Navigius ;  and 
in  his  109th  epistle,  of  a  sister  who  died  an  abbess.  He  prosecuted 
hie  studies  in  his  eariier  years  first  at  Tagaste,  then  at  Madaura,  and 
latterly  at  Carthage,  where  his  morals  became  corrupted,  and  his 
illegitimate  son  Adeodatus  was  bom  in  871.  The  p^risal  of  Cicero's 
'  Hortensius,'  about  the  year  878,  first  detadied  him  from  his  immoral 
habits ;  and  about  the  same  time  he  became  not  only  a  proselyte  to 
the  sect  of  the  Manichseans,  but  for  a  riiort  period  a  sMalous  and  able 
defender  of  their  opinions.  In  the  meantime  he  acquired  fame  as  a 
rhetorician,  and  taught  eloquence  successively  at  Tagaste,  Carthage, 
Borne,  and  Milan.  At  Rome  he  left  tiie  Manichaeans,  and  joined  for 
a  short  time,  as  he  himself  informs  us,  the  sect  of  the  Academics. 
<*De  Beat&  YitA,'  tom.  i,  212.)  He  arrived  at  MUsn  in  884,  where 
Ste  Ambrose  was  at  that  time  bishop,  whose  sermons,  added  to  the 
tears  and  entreaties  of  his  mother  Monnica,  about  886,  entirely  removed 
the  scepticism  into  wliich  he  had  fellen,  and  effected  Augustine's  con- 
version. He  was  accordingly  baptised  by  St.  Ambrose  in  April  887, 
and  his  son  Adeodatus,  of  whose  remarkable  genius  he  speaks  with 
enthusiasm,  was  baptised  along  with  him.  Soon  after  this  Monnica, 
his  mother,  died  at  Ostia  Tiberina.  ('Confess.,'  lib.  iz.,  c.  10.)  He 
now  renouncsd  hie  rhetorical  pursuits,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  Gospel,  going  first  to  Rome,  but  afterwards  spent  three  years  in 
seclusion  at  Tagaste,  where  he  wrote  several  of  his  works. 

Being  at  Hippo,  Valerius,  t)^en  bishop  of  that  diocese,  ordabed  him 
a  priest  early  in  891 ;  and  at  a  council  held  there  in  398  he  displayed 
such  learning  and  eloquence  in  defence  of  the  faith,  that  the  bishops 
who  composed  it  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  he  should  be 
chosen  one  of  theb  number.  In  896  he  became  coadjutor  to  Valerius, 
and  in  896  succeeded  him  in  the  sole  rule  of  the  bishopric  of  Hippo. 
He  appears  to  have  established  about  this  time  a  kind  of  clerical  com- 
munity^ within  his  episcopal  residence ;  and  was  still  active  in  lus 
opposition,  not  only  to  the  heresies  of  the  ManichsBans,  but  to  those  of 
the  Donatists  and  Pelagians.  His  great  work,  'De  Ciritate  Dei,'  is 
believed  to  have  been  begun  in  418,  and  finished  about  426.  In  418, 
after  the  general  council  held  at  Carthage,  he  produced  his  two  works 
against  the  Pelagians,  <  De  Gratift  Christi '  and  <  De  Peccato  Originali,' 
from  the  farmer  of  which  he  received  the  appellation  of  the  '  Doctor 
of  Grace.'  His  labours  were  continued  both  personally  and  by  his 
pen  to  the  close  of  life.  One  of  hifl  latest  works  was  his  *  Confessions,' 
which  contains  his  admirably  written  autobiography. 


In  the  latter  part  of  his  career  Augustine  had  other  enemies  to 
contend  with  besides  those  of  the  Church.  The  Vandals  had  entirely 
overrun  Africa,  and  passed  even  into  Spain,  and  Augustine  had  now 
for  his  opponents  the  enemies  of  the  empire.  Carthage  and  Hippo 
made  resistance  for  a  considerable  time ;  and  St.  Augustine,  though 

Sressed  by  his  associates,  refused  to  quit  his  flock  and  escape  by  flight. 
till  he  saw  the  imminent  danger  to  which  Hippo  was  exposed ;  and, 
dreading  that  it  would  fidl  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  prayed  to 
God  that  before  that  calamity  happened  he  might  be  taken  an  ay. 
His  prayer,  it  would  appear,  was  answered,  as  he  died  during  the 
third  month  of  the  siege,  of  fever,  August  28th,  430,  at  the  age  of  76. 
The  Vandals,  who  took  Hippo  in  the  year  following,  shewed  respect  to 
his  library,  his  works,  and  his  body.  Victor  Viteosis  ('  Hist.  Persea 
Vandalicfe,'  p.  6)  says  his  library  contained  at  that  tiaie  232  sepamte 
books  or  treatises  on  theological  subjects,  besides  an  exposition  of  the 
Psalter  and  the  Gospels,  and  an  innumerable  quantity  of  homilies  and 
epistles.  The  Catholic  bishops  of  Africa  carried  his  body  to  the 
island  of  Sardinia,  the  place  to  which  they  were  driven  by  Thrasa- 
mond,  king  of  the  Vandals,  in  500 ;  and  Luitprand,  king  of  lA>mbardT, 
caused  it  to  be  conveyed,  about  or  soon  after  721,  from  Sardinia  to 
Phvia.  (Baronii  *  Annalea,'  fol  Lues,  1738-56,  tom.  xii.  p.  820.) 

St.  Augustine's  works  were  numerous,  and  have  been  printed  in  a 
collected  form  repeatedly  :  at  Paris,  in  10  vols.,  folio,  1532  ;  by 
Brasmus,  fi*om  FVobenius's  press,  10  vols.,  folio,  1540-3 ;  by  the 
divines  of  Louvain,  10  tom.,  folio,  Lugd.,  1586 ;  and  by  the  Bene- 
dictines of  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur,  10  vols.,  folio,  Paris, 
1679-1700;  12  vok.,  folio,  Paris,  1688-1703;  and  12  voU,  folio, 
Antwerp,  1700-8. 

The  commanding  power  which  Augustine  possessed  over  the  minda 
of  his  contemporaries  may  be  ascribed  to  some  rare  combinations 
which  distingiiished  his  own  mind.  With  strong  passion,  he  united 
mildness  and  humanity;  with  authority,  much  deference  to  the  feelings 
of  those  over  whom  it  was  exercised ;  with  a  large  expanse  of  intellect, 
perfisct  logical  strictness.  The  same  is  the  character  of  lus  writings. 
In  the  same  work — often  in  the  same  page — we  find  him  sublime  and 
almost  puerile,  giving  loose  to  the  full  stream  of  a  rapid  imagination 
and  deep  piety,  and  then  arguing  with  African  subtlety,  or  canvassing 
some  minute  scruple.  He  remained  to  the  end  of  his  life  almoet 
ignorant  of  Greek,  and  entirely  so  of  Hebrew ;  and  bis  theological 
acquirements  were  not  profound.  But  his  oral  eloquence  was  of  the 
most  effective  description,  for  it  embodied  the  heat  and  eamestn^-sB  of 
religious  feelings  together  with  great  rhetorical  talents  cultivated  by  a 
rhetorical  education.  His  habits  were  simple  and  frugal,  but  without 
any  aflbctation  of  austerity. 

(Acta  Sandorvm,  vol.  vL ;  MSmoirei  povr  itrvir  d  Fffistoire  E:cU' 
tiaatique,  by  M.  Lenaine  Tillemont,  4 to,  Paris,  1702,  the  13th  volume 
of  which  is  devoted  to  an  elaborate  account  of  his  life  and  contro- 
versies; Lardner,  Credihility  of  the  Ootpd  History ,  part  L  voL  ri. 
pp.  58  and  59,  and  voL  s.  198-808;  Neander,  QachichU  der  Chrittli- 
ekm  Religum  tmd  Kirehe.) 

AUGUSTINE,  ST.,  first  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  also  by  eon- 
traction  called  ST.  AUSTIN,  was  prior  of  the  Benedictine  monastery 
of  St*  Andrew  at  Rome,  where  he  had  been  educated  under  Gregory, 
afterwards  Pope  Gregory  I.  and  Stw  Gregory.  He  is  usually  called  the 
Apostle  of  the  English,  because  he  was  sent  with  about  forty  other 
monks,  Italians  and  Gauls,  to  convert  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  the 
Christian  religion.  This  mission  was  undertaken  in  the  year  596, 
under  St.  Gregory's  immediate  direction,  who  had  himself  projected 
and  undertaken  the  conversion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  prerious  to  his 
advancement  to  the  popedom.  Augustine  and  Us  company  soon  felt 
disposed  to  return  rather  than  tske  so  long  a  journey  to  a  country,  with 
the  manners  and  language  of  which  they  were  unacquainted.  Augus- 
tine  was  accordingly  despatched  back  to  Home  to  obtain  the  Pope's 
leave  for  their  return ;  but  Gregory  disregarded  his  remonstrances, 
and,  providing  him  with  new  letters  of  protection,  commanded  him  to 
proceed. 

Augustine  and  his  companions  having  passed  through  France, 
embarked  for  Britain,  and  landed  late  in  596  in  the  Isle  of  Thnnet, 
whence  they  sent  messengers  to  Ethelbert,  khig  of  Kent,  to  inform 
him  of  their  arrival  and  of  the  object  of  their  mission.  Ethelbert'a 
queen,  Bertha,  daughter  of  Cherebert,  king  of  the  Parisii,  was  a 
Christian ;  and  by  the  articles  of  her  marriage  (as  early  as  570)  had 
the  free  exerrise  of  her  religion  allowed  her.  She  had  also  a  French 
bishop  of  the  name  of  Luidhard  in  her  suite  as  chaplain,  and  had  the 
use  of  the  small  church  of  St.  Martin  without  the  walls  of  Canterbury. 
Ethelbert  ordered  the  missionaries  at  first  to  continue  in  the  Isle  of 
Thanet;  but  some  time  after  came  to  them  and  Invited  them  to  an 
audience  in  the  open  air.  Although  he  refused  at  first  to  abandon 
the  gods  of  his  fathers  for  a  new  worship,  he  allowed  them  to  preach 
without  molestation,  and  assigned  them  a  residence  in  Canterbury, 
then  called  Dorobemia,  which  th^  entered  in  procession,  singing 
hymns.  Thorn  ('Script.,'  z.  col.  1759)  says  they  took  up  their 
residence  in  a  street  which  has  been  since  called  Stable-gate,  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Alphage.  These  missionariefi,  who  now  applied  them- 
selves to  the  strict  severity  of  monastic  life,  preached  jointly  in  tbvi 
church  of  St  Martin,  with  the  French  Christians  of  Queen  Bertha's 
suite.  After  the  converaion  and  baptism  of  the  king  himself,  they 
received  license  to  preach  in  any  part  of  of  his  dominions,  wbicn 
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1*1  ADQUSTtJLOS. 

Bade  auniM  us  (c  3fi)  artanded  (prnlwbl?  onr  Mbntan  kingdomi) 
■a  &kr  M  the  river  HmnbeT;  uid  pnweljtaa  were  now  made  in  raiourk- 
able  numben. 

la  59T,  Angiutina,  bf  direction  of  Pope  Qregoiy,  went  otsr  to 
Arias  in  Fnas^  where  he  wu  oonmarmled  uohbi^op,  and  metro- 
politan of  (he  linglish  nation,  bj  the  arohbiBhop  of  that  pUoe ;  ■ftei 
whidi,  iBtumiDg  into  Britain,  he  aent  Lawrmoa  the  prMb;tar  and 
Pater  the  monk  to  Aome,  to  aoquaint  Uis  Pope  witii  the  iiiiiiiiMn  of 
his  mifsion,  and  to  desire  hia  aolutioa  of  oeitaia  qneetioiu  nepMtilig 
ohuroh  diaoipline,  the  maintenuice  of  the  olargy,  ko.,  which  Bade 
(L  i.  c  27)  has  reported  at  length  in  the  fbrm  of  intarregatoiiei  and 
answen.  Qngor7  also,  at  Augustine's  raqoeat,  asnt  over  more 
miHaionories,  and  directed  him  to  comititiita  a  U^op  at  York,  who 
might  have  other  subordiaate  biahopa.  yet  in  auob  a  mannar  that 
AugUBtioe  of  Canterbuiy  ihould  ba  metropolitan  of  all  England.  He 
■ent  over  also  a  valuable  presont  of  booki,  TSitmenta,  socmd  nteniula, 
and  holj  relios.  Ha  adnaed  Auguatine  not  to  deatro;  the  heathsn 
templea,  but  only  to  removv  tho  images  of  their  gods,  to  waah  the 
walla  with  holy  water,  to  erect  altan,  deposit  relica  in  thun,  and  so 
gradually  convert  them  into  Chriitian  ohnrahaa,  not  only  to  save  the 
onei,  but  that  the  people  might  ba  more 
frequent  thoae  placea  of  wonJup  to  whicih 
accustomed.  Ha  direoted  bim  further  to  aecommodale 
I  of  the  Christian  worihip,  m  muoh  ■>  ponihle,  to  Uioaa 
of  the  heathen,  that  the  people  might  not  be  too  maoh  stoitled  at  the 
chan^ ;  aod,  io  particular,  advlaed  him  to  allow  the  Chriitiitn  ma- 
verta,  on  certain  fettivali,  to  kill  and  eat  a  great  number  of  oxsn,  to 
the  glory  of  Ood,  as  they  had  formerly  done  to  the  honour  of  tka 
deviL  It  is  nnneoesaory  to  ofi^  aay  mmaik  on  titia  miztuie  of  plone 
Bol  and  worldly  policy. 

Augiistiiie  having  Gied  hie  aeo  at  Canterbury,  dedicated  a  ohanih 
which  had  been  built  in  earlier  times  by  some  homau  Christians  to 
the  honour  of  Our  Saviour ;  and  King  Bthalbert  founded  an  abbey, 
dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  but  afterwards  called  St.  Angoa- 
tius's.  AugustJDO  DOW  made  sn  attempt  to  establiab  a  uniformity  of 
discipline  snd  Buatoma  in  the  island  ;  aud,  as  a  neocasary  step^  to  gain 
over  tho  British,  Uiat  is,  the  Welsh  bishops  to  his  opinion.  For  this 
purpose  a  conference  was  held  in  Woroeatersbire,  at  a  plaos  since 
called  Angustine'e  Oak,  wbarethe  archbishop  endeavouradtopsnoade 
the  British  prelates  to  make  one  commuuioQ,  and  assist  in  preaching 
to  the  onoonvarted  Saxoai ;  but  neither  thii  nor  a  second  oonf«cenoe, 
in  which  ha  used  mach  mora  peremptory  language,  and  threatoied 
divine  T«DgBance  in  ease  of  uon-cbadiencv,  was  laoceeefuL  In  the 
year  6(H,  Aagustias  consecrated  two  of  liis  compaaiona,  U^tas 
and  Justus,  the  former  to  the  see  of  London,  the  latter  to  that  of 
Kochester.  He  died  at  Canterbury,  probably  in  60T,  but  th«  date 
of  bia  death  is  voriooaly  given  from  601  to  614.  He  was  buried  in  tiia 
ohorcbyard  of  the  monastery  whicih  goes  by  his  name,  tiis  oatiiedial 
being  not  then  finished ;  but  after  the  oousearation  of  that  churoh  his 
body  wa*  taken  up  and  deposited  in  the  north  porch,  where  it  lav  till 
1091,  when  it  was  removed  and  placed  in  the  ohunih  by  Wido,  abbot 
of  Canterbury.  (Thcaii,  'Script.,'  x.  coL  1798.)  Tho  obaarvatjon  trf 
the  festival  of  St.  Augustine  was  fint  enjoined  in  X  synod  bald  nndar 
Cuthbart,  archtnatiop  of  Contorbnry  (Qervase,  'Act.  Fontif.  Caotual.,' 
Script  X.  coL  IMl),  and  afterwards  l^  the  Fope'a  bull  in  the  raigo  of 
EdwaidUL 

(Bedo,  Siiloria  EecUiiatliea,  lib.  i  and  ii ;  Qregorius,  Epulala, 
1.  vii  ep.  fi,S0,Liz.ep.G6;  Joan  Diaoon.,  7Ua  S.  Ortg-iVit*  3.  Angus- 
tini,  auotore  Ooaelino  HoDooho;  Acta  Bcmetomim,  Haoais  Ifaii,  tom.  vi 
p.  878.) 

AUQU'STULUS,  the  laat  emperor  of  the  wnlem  pcotiim  of  the 
falling  empiro  of  Borne,  waa  the  sog  of  Orestes,  a  Fannoniu  of  birth 
and  wealth,  who  was  secretary  to  Attila,  and,  on  his  death,  entering 
the  Roman  service,  rose,  step  by  step,  to  its  highaat  digoities  by  favour 
of  the  Bmperor  Julius  Nepos.  He  returned  tha  kindness  of  his 
patron  by  stirring  to  mutiny  tha  barbarian  troop*  in  the  pay  of 
Kome^  it^epoe  fled,  and  Orestes,  instead  of  selaiag  on  the  vacant 
throne  for  himself,  eatablished  his  son  upon  it,A.D.  4T5,Te1ajning  how- 
evar  the  substantial  power  in  bis  own  honda.  Tha  young  amperor, 
who  bore  the  lofty  name  of  Komulus  Augustus,  poeaeased  no  qualitiea 
to  distinguish  him  except  penoual  beauty ;  aod  his  character  is  aptly 
expressed  by  the  dimiuutive  title  Aogustulus,  under  which  he  is 
univemlly  deeignatad.  He  did  not  reign  long,  for  within  a  year 
Orsstee  having  ofleuded  the  lioentiou*  Wbarians  by  refusing  to  dis- 
tribute among  them  &  Uiird  part  of  the  ^auda  of  Italy,  the  oelebrated 
Odoacer,  the  Ont  barbarian  clog  of  Italy,  headed  an  insurrecUon.  and 
Oreitsa  was  besieged  in  Pavia.  taken,  and  pat  to  death.  The  help- 
leas  and  inexperienced  Aogustulus  yielded  at  once,  and  Odoaoer  not 
only  permitted  liim  to  live,  but  allotted  for  his  abode  the  celebrated 
villa  of  Locullns,  on  the  promontory  of  Miaenum,  near  Naples,  with 
a  pension  of  6000  pieces  of  gold.  Of  his  ultimate  fate  nothing  ia 
known.     (Jomandes,  Rtr.  OtL  ;  Gibbon,  a  nxvi) 

ALIC1D3TU3  is  property  only  a  Utie  of  honour  whioh  was  oonierrod 
upon  the  first  emperor  of  Home,  and  afterwords  adopted  by  his  suo- 
ceaaora.  The  meaniog  of  Uie  word  seems  to  have  been  '  sacred,'  as  it 
appears  to  ba  derived  from  '  Augur,'  the  priest  who  gave  tha  nnction 
of  Uia  gods  to  tha  pemons  of  tha  Boman  msg^ratas.  The  Greek 
writan  inteipreted  the  word  li^  'sebaatoa    (adorable),  from  '  isbas,' 
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■doiatiiMi.  But  though  tha  title  wag  oommon  to  the  emparors  of 
Borne,  it  U  in  history  geuaraUy  limited  to  the  first  who  held  it,  sad 
ia  almost  looked  upon  aa  his  praper  name.  For  this  reason  it  will 
ba  conveniaDt  to  give  on  aooonnt  of  that  emperor  under  the  present 
ha*,d,  rather  than  nuder  the  names  Octavius,  Julius,  oi  Cta^. 


Aognsttli,  the  flrst  emperor  of  Boma.  vraa  the  son  of  C.  Octavius, 
and  Atia,  sistar  of  the  cidebcated  C.  Julius  Ctssar,  who  waa  ooiMe- 
quently  the  graat-uncla  of  Auguatni.  Augustus,  or,  to  use  his  tmI 
name,  Octarius,  was  bom  at  Velibm  on  tha  S^nd  of  September,  B.CL 
68,  in  the  oonsulship  of  Cicaro.  In  B.a  SO,  hie  father  waa  appointed 
as  pretor  to  succeed  C  Antocius  in  the  government  of  Macedonia, 
He  died  immediately  after  bis  return  from  liis  province,  leaving 
behmd  him  Octavia  the  elder  by  bis  first  wife  Anaharia,  snd  Ootsvia 
the  younger,  together  with  the  son  of  whom  wa  are  treating,  then  only 
four  years  of  are,  by  hi*  second  wife  Atia,  who  afterwards  married 
L.  Hardua  Philippus,  the  oonaul  of  B.a  £6.  Philippua  treated 
Ootavins  as  a  father,  and  suparintendad  hii  education.  Ha  waa 
inured  to  the  manly  exercises  of  tha  Roman  youth,  and  his  mind  waa 
diampIinedinttiabaatstadiMof  tliadiiy.    Ha  Bbawedfiom  hisaarly 
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yaaii  a  great  capad^,  and  the  prudence  and  foresight  whioh  chanw- 
terised  bis  subssquaat  oareer.  Young  Octavius,  at  the  age  of  twelve, 
pronounoed  a  funeral  onUon  on  the  deoeoas  of  his  grandmother  Julio. 
(QuintiL  xiL  8.)  In  hiai  sixtaeoth  year  ba  received  the  toga  virilis, 
and  already  in  tbe  year  46,  we  find  him  the  object  of  Cssar's  regard, 
who  in  his  A&ioan  triumph,  sllowad  him  to  share  the  military  rewards 
given  to  his  army,  though  he  had  not  been  present  in  the  war.  In 
tha  following  year  he  waa  present  with  his  gceat-unole  at  the  defeat 
of  the  sons  of  Pompeiua  near  Hundaf  and  during  tha  remainder  of 
Cnsar's  life  tbe  edaoation  of  tha  young  Octavius  seama  to  have  beau 
watched  over  try  hitn  with  parental  interest.  Ootavtos  was  carrying 
on  hia  atudiea  at  Apollonia,  on  the  Adriatic,  under  Apollodorua  of 
Peigamuio,  whan  he  haard  of  tha  moider  of  hia  benefiwtor,  and  thia 
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was  toon  followed  l)y  the  information  that  he  had  been  appointed  his 
heir  and  adopted  into  the  Julian  family.  He  was  only  eighteen  yean 
of  age,  and  his  step-father,  in  his  letters  from  Borne,  strongly  reoom- 
mended  him  to  keep  away  from  public  affiurs;  yet»  aflw  a  little 
hesitation,  he  crossed  oyer  to  Italy  with  his  friend  Vipsanhis  Agrippa, 
and  was  most  favourably  received  by  the  legions  at  Brundisium.  On 
the  18th  of  April  he  had  already  reached  Naples  (Cio.  *ad  Att.'  xiy. 
10),  and  two  or  three  days  after,  Cicero  saw  him  at  the  house  of  his 
step-father.  Antony  at  this  period  was  beginning  to  lay  aside  the 
hesitation  which  marked  his  conduct  in  the  first  surprise  of  the  Ides 
of  March,  and  but  for  the  arrival  of  young  Octavius,  the  two  parties 
would  probably  soon  have  brought  the  dispute  to  some  decided  iasae. 
But  the  appearaooe  of  Octavius  on  the  scene  was  the  commencement 
of  a  series  of  iutrigues  which  even  the  historian  hss  found  it  difficult 
to  uuraveL  The  connection  of  Octavius  with  his  murdered  bene- 
factor might  naturally  have  led  to  an  alliance  with  Antony ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  marriage  of  his  mother  with  Philippus  brought 
him  at  ouce  into  contact  with  the  chiefii  of  the  opposite  party.  In 
this  difficult  situation  a  boy  of  eighteen  played  his  part  with  an  art 
which  baffled  the  prudence  of  the  oldest  statesmen  of  Rome.  Already 
at  Naples,  he  persuaded  Cicero  that  he  was  altogether  devoted  to  his 
councils,  and  yet  by  assuming  the  dreaded  name  of  Caosar  he  threw 
out  a  hint  which  waa  well  understood  by  the  veterans  and  the  people 
to  whom  that  name  was  dear.  No.  sooner  had  he  arrived  at  Rome 
than  he  appeared  before  C.  Antonius  the  prsstor,  and  formally  aooepted 
the  daugerous  inheritance  of  the  dictators  name  and  property,  so  that 
henceforward  he  was  called  0.  Julius  Cesar  Octavianus — the  last 
epitbet  being  added  to  mark  his  previous  connection  with  the  Ootavii 
By  Roman  usage  an  adopted  son  was  in  all  respects  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  a  son  bom  of  a  man's  body,  and  accordingly  Octavius  after  hia 
adoption  was  the  representative  of  the  Dictator,  and  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Romans  his  true  son. 

The  Dictator  had  left  by  his  will  a  sum  of  money  to  each  Roman 
citiaen,  and  Ciesar  declared  his  intention  to  pay  the  legacies  and  oele- 
brate  magnificent  games.  Bat'  Marcus  Antonius,  who  aflected  to 
manage  everything  his  own  way,  refused  to  give  up  the  money  or 
denied  that  he  had  it ;  he  put  obstacles  in  the  way  of  realiaing  the 
sums  necessary  for  the  payment  of  the  legacies :  he  opposed  the  passing 
of  a  Lex  Cuiiata,  the  object  of  which  was  to  give  to  the  adoption  of 
Cesar  whatever  legal  spsetion  it  might  require;  and  he  also  prevented 
C»aar  from  beiug  elected  a  tribune.  Ctesar  celebrated,  at  his  own 
expense,  the  games  in  honour  of  the  completion  of  the  temple  of 
Venus,  the  ancestress  of  the  Julian  Gens;  and  dedicated  a  bronze 
statue  of  his  uncle  in  the  temple  of  Venus.  The  respect  paid  to  the 
memory  of  the  Dictator  by  his  adopted  son,  and  his  cautious  policy, 
gave  him  the  advantage  over  his  rival  Antonius,  with  whom  all  parties 
were  disgusted.  Antonius  and  CsBsar  were  now  using  all  their  efforts 
to  gain  the  advantage  over  each  other;  and  the  caution  and  prudence 
of  the  youth  prevailed  over  his  older  rival.  Many  of  the  soldiers 
whom  Antonius  was  about  to  lead  into  Cisalpine  Gaul,  went  over  to 
the  side  of  Cesar,  including  the  whole  of  the  fourth  and  the  Martial 
legioD.  Cesar  had  gone  into  Campania,  where  be  got  together  a  con- 
siderable force  of  veterans  who  had  served  under  the  Dictator.  On 
his  return  to  Rome,  where  he  arrived  before  Antonius,  he  addressed 
the  people,  recapitulated  the  great  deeds  of  the  Dictator,  spoke  in 
modest  terms  of  himself  and  attacked  Antonius.  He  next  set  out 
into  Etruria  to  raise  more  troops.  Thus  a  youth  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen, without  any  authority,  and  at  his  own  expense,  raised  an  army, 
with  which  he  ventured  to  enter  the  city.  The  conduct  of  Antonius 
during  this  struggle  for  popularity  was  vacillating,  and  betrayed  the 
want  of  a  well-concerted  plan.  At  last  the  defection  of  the  fourth 
legion  decided  him,  and  he  hastened  from  Rome  to  his  province  of 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  fearing  lest  he  might  fail  to  find  support  there  also,  if 
he  stayed  away  any  longer,  Decimus  Brutus,  who  waa  the  actual 
governor  of  Cisalpine  Q&ul,  to  which  he  had  been  appointed  by  the 
Dictator,  refused  to  giye  up  the  province  to  Antoniu&  Cesar  hated 
Decimus  Brutus  and  Antonius  equally,  but  the  time  was  not  yet  come 
for  avenging  his  uncle's  death,  and  he  apcordingly  made  proposals  to 
aid  Decimus  if  he  would  keep  the  province  against  Antonius.  The 
senate  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Decimus  Brutus  and  to  Cesar,  and 
the  soldiers  who  had  deserted  Antoniua  Cicero,  who  had  been 
wavering,  now  came  forward  as  the  supporter  of  the  "  boy  Octavian," 
and  spoke  strongly  in  his  favour  before  ^e  senate.  On  the  2nd  of 
January,  B.a  43,  (^sar  was  invested  with  t^e  rank  of  Propretor,  and 
commissioned  to  command  the  troops  which  he  had  raised :  he  re- 
ceived the  rank  of  Pretor,  and  with  it  the  privilege  of  voting  in  the 
senate ;  the  law  also  which  limited  the  age  for  attainiog  the  consul- 
ship was  so  far  repealed  as  to  allow  him  to  enjoy  ^e  office  ten  years 
before  the  legal  age.  Before  Uie  dose  of  tbs  year  aa  44,  Antonius 
was  besieging  Decimus  Brutus  in  Mutina.  The  senate,  on  the  5th  of 
January,  B.a  48,  sent  proposals  of  peace  to  Antonius,  which  were  sup- 
ported by  the  advance  of  the  consul  Hirtius  and  his  legions.  CsBsar 
with  his  troops  joined  Hirtius ;  the  other  consul,  Pansa,  arrived  after- 
wards with  his  troops.  In  the  conflicts  that  ensued  about  Mutina, 
Antonius  was  finally  defeated,  but  both  the  consuls  lost  then:  lives. 
Mutina  being  relieved,  and  Antonius  driven  across  the  Alps,,  the  senate 
now  changed  their  tone  towards  Csosar.  Decimus  Brutus,  who  had  i 
done  nothing,  received  public  thaiJkS|  and  tiie  commission  to  follow  . 


up  the  war  against  Antonius  at  the  head  of  the  consular  army.  The 
name  of  Cesar  waa  not  mentioned.  Cesar  dissembled  his  vexation 
at  D.  Brutus  being  appointed  to  the  command;  he  asked  for  a  triumph, 
and  the  senate  refused  it.  Cesar  now  made  overtures  to  Antooius ; 
but  he  also  aspired  to  the  consulship,  and  he  wrote  to  Cicero,  urging 
him  to  be  his  ooUeague.  Cioero  was  plessed  with  the  proposal,  and 
belaid  it  before  the  senate;  but  the  senate  would  not  listen  to  it. 
Antonius  and  Lepidus,  after  a  short  negociation,  had  become  recon- 
ciled, and  they  united  their  forces,  on  the  28th  of  May,  B.a  43,  and 
crossed  the  Alps  into  Cisslpine  GauL  The  alarm  of  the  senate  on 
receiving  this  intelligence  was  great ;  they  made  preparations  to  oppose 
Antonius,  and  in  order  to  pacify  Cesar  they  named  him  to  the  joint 
command  with  D.  Brutus,  simply  for  fear  that  he  might  join  Anto- 
nius. But  Cesar  was  not  to  be  pacified  :  he  induced  his  soldiers  to 
ask  the  consulship  for  him,  which  the  senate  refused  on  the  ground  of 
his  youth.  The  army  of  Cesar  was  in  a  state  of  frenzy,  and  called 
upon  him  to  lead  them  to  Rome.  With  his  forces  he  crossed  the 
Rubioon,  the  little  stream  which  then  separated  the  province  of 
Cisalpine  Gaul  from  Italy,  and  dividing  his  troops  into  two  parts,  left 
one  part  to  follow  him,  while  with  the  other  he  marched  rapidly  upon 
Rome.  Thus,  six  years  after  Cesar  crossed  the  Rubioon  to  enforce  his 
claims  against  the  senate  and  his  ¥ival  Pompeins,  his  adopted  son, 
who  bore  the  same  name,  crossed  the  same  sacred  boundary  of  the 
province  to  maintain  a  similar  claim  against  the  senate.  The  coin- 
cidence is  striking,  and  it  is  not  passed  unnoticed  by  Appian.  Rome 
was  all  in  alarm :  the  senate,  as  when  the  first  Cesar  crossed  the 
Rubicon,  were  unprepared;  M.  Brutus  and  Oassius,  the  great  aupport 
of  their  party,  were  now  in  the  East ;  and  Cicero,  who  had  been  loud 
and  active,  disappeared,  as  he  did  when  the  first  Cesar  was  advancing 
on  the  city.  The  senate  now  yielded  all  that  had  been  asked ;  but 
the  sudden  arrival  of  two  legions,  which  they  had  sent  for  from  Africa, 
again  roused  their  drooping  courage;  Cioero  again  showed  himself, 
and  it  was  resolved  to  oppose  Cesar  by  force,  and  to  seize  his  mother 
and  aister  as  hostsges^  but  they  contrived  to  conceal  themselves.  The 
treachery  of  the  senate  only  irritated  the  army  of  Cesar,  who  in  s 
riiort  time  occupied,  without  any  resistance^  a  position  in  front  of  the 
dty,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Quirinal  Hill ;  on  the  next  day  he 
entered  Rome  with  a  small  guard,  and  was  greeted  by  his  mother  and 
sister  wi^  the  Vestal  virgins  in  the  temple  of  Vesta.  There  waa  no 
further  attempt  at  opposition. 

Cesar  knew  his  power,  and  he  only  laughed  at  his  enemies.  He 
brought  his  forces  into  the  Campus  Martins,  and  he  showed  all  through 
these  trying  circumstances  the  most  perfect  self-possession  and  pru- 
dence. Those  who  had  taken  the  most  active  part  against  him  vrere 
allowed  to  be  unmolested :  they  were  spared  f  Jr  the  presents  He  dis- 
tributed a  large  sum  of  money  among  his  sol  tiers,  and  he  soon  paid 
the  legacies  which  the  dictator  had  left  to  Che  people.  Cesar  and 
Quintus  Pedius,  his  kinsman,  were  appointed  consuls  for  the  rest  of 
the  year.  The  election  took  place  in  the  month  of  August,  B.a  43, 
when  Cesar  was  in  his  twentieth  yesr.  Being  now  invested  with 
constitutional  authority,  he  caused  his  adoption  to  be  regularly  con- 
firmed by  a  Lex  Guriata.  He  also  caused  a  measure  to  be  passed  for 
the  relief  of  Dolabella,  who  had  been  declared  an  enemy;  and  in 
pursuance  of  a  Lex  which  was  proposed  by  his  colleague  Pedius,  a 
regular  prosecution  was  instituted  against  the  asssssins  of  Cesar  and 
their  accomplices.  The  prosecution  was  conducted  in  due  legal  form, 
and  as  none  of  the  accused  appeared,  they  were  convicted  pursuant 
to  law.  Thus  the  conspirators  were  in  effect  declared  enemies  of  the 
Roman  state,  and  there  remained  nothing  but  to  enforce  the  aentence 
by  arms.  But  to  accomplish  this,  Cesar  wanted  the  aid  of  Antonius. 
Accordingly  he  left  the  city  and  advanced  towards  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
while  his  colleague  Pedius  stayed  at  Rome  to  further  his  views.  The 
senate  were  induced  by  their  fears  to  come  to  terms  with  Antonius  and 
Lepidus;  they  repealed  their  own  decrees  by  which  Antonius  and 
Lepidus  had  been  declared  enemies,  and  they  sent  a  friendly  message 
to  Antonius  and  Lepidus.  Cesar  also  wrote  to  Antonius,  and  offered 
his  assistance  against  Decimus  Brutus.  Antonius  replied  that  he  would 
deal  with  Brutus  himself,  and  then  would  join  Cesar.  The  soldiers 
of  Brutus  deserted  to  Antonius  and  Cesar ;  Brutus  himself  fell  into 
the  hands  of  a  robber  chief,  who  sent  his  head  to  Antonius.  [Brdtus, 
Dkcimus.] 

Cesar,  Antonius,  and  Lepidus  had  an  interview  in  an  island  on  a 
small  stream  near  Bononia  (Bologna).  They  agreed  that  Ventidius 
should  take  the  place  of  Cesar  as  consul  for  the  rest  of  the  year, 
B.a  43 ;  that  the  Uiree  shoula  administer  the  state  for  five  years  with 
equal  powers  with  the  consuls ;  and  that  they  should  name  the  annual 
magistrates  for  five  years  to  come.  It  was  also  agreed  to  distribute 
the  provinces  among  them  :  Antonius  was  to  have  all  Gaul,  except  a 
part  adjacent  to  the  Pyrenees,  which  Lepidus  was  to  have,  together 
with  Spain :  Cesar  was  to  have  Africa,  Sardinia,  and  Sicily  and  the 
small  adjacent  islands.  Caosar  and  Antonius  were  to  conduct  the  war 
against  M.  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and  Lepidus  was  to  be  consul,  and 
conduct  the  administration  in  Rome  with  three  of  his  legions.  The 
remaining  seven  were  to  be  distributed  between  Cesar  and  Antonius, 
so  as  to  make  up  their  numbers  to  twenty  legions  each.  It  was  further 
agreed  to  encourage  their  soldiers  by  promises  of  donations  and  of  the 
distribution  of  the  lands  of  eighteen  cities  in  Italy,  which  were  named. 
Finally,  it  was  agreed  that  all  their  enemies  at  Rome  should  be 
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destroyed,  that  there  might  be  no  further  danger  from  them.  The  terms 
of  this  agreement  were  read  to  the  soldiers,  who  were  well  content ; 
but  nothing  was  said  of  the  intended  massacres. 

In  order  to  secure  the  union  of  the  two  chief  leaders,  the  soldiers 
of  Antouius  also  planned  a  marriage  between  Caesar  and  Clodia,  the 
daughter  of  Fulvia,  the  wife  of  Antonius,  by  Clodius.  Csasar  was 
already  betrothed  to  Servilia ;  but  he  broke  off  tiiat  engagement^  and 
agreed  to  take  Clodia  for  his  wife.  Clodia  was  yet  very  young,  and 
Caesar  dlToroed  her  shortly  after,  without  having  consummated  the 
marriage.  The  Triumviri,  as  the  three  were  caUed,  made  a  list  of 
800  senators  and  about  2000  equites,  who  were  to  be  put  to  death. 
They  then  sent  orders  for  the  death  of  a  small  number  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  their  enemies  before  they  reached  Rome,  and  Cicero 
was  among  them.  Some  of  them  were  immediately  massacred,  and 
alarm  spread  through  the  city ;  but  Pedius,  the  consul,  calmed  the 
fears  of  the  citizens  by  publishing  the  names  of  those  who  were  to 
be  proscribed,  and  declaring  that  these  were  to  be  the  only  sufferers. 
Bat  Pedius  was  not  in  the  secret  of  his  colleagues,  and  he  died  before 
the  Triumviri  reached  Rome. 

The  Triumvii-i  entered  Rome  separately,  each  with  his  prsBtorian 
cohort  and  a  legion :  the  city  was  filled  with  soldiers.  A  law  was 
hurriedly  passed  by  which  Cesar,  Antonius,  and  Lepidua  were  invested 
with  consular  power  for  five  years,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  affairs, 
and  thus  the  Triumvirate  was  constituted  in  legal  form.  In  the  fol- 
lowiof^  night  a  list  of  180  persons,  who  were  proscribed,  was  set  up 
in  many  parts  of  the  city ;  and  150  more  were  soon  added  to  the  list. 
Notice  was  given  that  the  heads  should  be  brought  to  the  Triumviri, 
and  the  bearer  was  to  have  a  fixed  reward ;  if  a  freeman,  money;  if  a 
slave,  his  liberty  and  money  too.  Rewards  were  offered  to  those  who 
should  discover  the  proscribed,  and  the  penalty  for  concealing  them 
was  death.  Lepidus  was  foremost  in  this  a^r,  though  Csosar  and 
Antonius  were  the  most  unrelenting  after  a  beginning  was  made.  As 
soon  as  the  lists  were  published,  the  gates  of  the  city  were  closed,  and 
all  the  outlets  and  places  of  refuge  were  strictly  watched.  And  then 
came  a  soene  of  misery  such  as  had  not  been  witnessed  even  in  the 
times  of  Marius  and  Sulla.  Every  avenue  in  the  city  and  all  the 
country  round  Rome  was  scoured  by  soldiers  eager  to  earn  the  rich 
reward  by  carrying  heads  to  the  TriumvirL  All  the  enemies  of  the 
Triumviri  who  were  unfortunate  enough  to  be  found,  were  sacrificed 
to  their  vengeance.  Many  of  those  who  escaped  were  drowned  at 
sea,  but  some  reached  Sicily,  where  they  were  kindly  received  by 
Sextus  Pompeius,  the  son  of  the  dictator's  great  rival. 

Sicily,  which  had  fallen  to  the  share  of  Caesar  in  the  distribution  of 
the  Western  provinces,  was  held  by  Sextus  Pompeius,  who  had  a  well- 
manned  fleet.  CsBsar  sent  his  admiral  Salvidienus  Rufus  against  Sicily, 
and  went  to  Rhegium,  where  he  met  Salvidienus.  A  severe  battle 
took  place  in  the  strait,  in  which  the  loss  was  about  equal  on  both 
sideSb  Giving  up  Sicily  for  the  present,  Cassar  sailed  to  Brundiaium, 
whence  he  crossed  over  to  Dyrrachium  to  join  Antonius.  M.  Brutus 
and  Caesius  had  now  advanced  from  Asia  as  fiar  as  Philippi  in  Mace- 
donia, where  they  heard  that  Antonius  was  approaching,  and  that 
Caesar  had  fallen  ill  and  was  detained  at  Dyrrachium.  Caesar  arrived 
before  the  battle,  though  he  was  still  feeble.  In  the  first  of  the  two 
eng^ements  at  Philippi,  Cassius  killed  himself,  thinking  that  all  was 
lost ;  and  in  the  second  Brutus  was  defeated,  and  put  an  end  to  his 
life.  Many  of  their  soldiers  joined  the  armies  of  Csesar  and  Antonius. 
This  decisive  victory,  which  broke  the  senatorial  party,  was  mainly  due 
to  the  courage  and  generalship  of  Antonius.  The  battle  of  Philippi 
was  fought  about  the  close  of  B.0,  42.  A  large  body  of  the  army  of 
Brutus  and  Cassius  capitulated  to  Caesar  and  Antonius. 

A  new  division  of  the  provinces  was  now  made.  Caesar  and  Antonius 
arranged  matters  their  own  way,  and  took  from  Lepidus  what  had 
been  given  to  him.  Antonius  set  out  to  the  East  to  collect  money ; 
Csssar  returned  to  Italy  to  superintend  the  distribntion  of  the  promised 
lands  among  the  soldiers. 

Caesar  fdl  ill  at  Brundisium,  and  a  report  reached  Rome  that  he 
was  dead.  Having  somewhat  recovered,  he  came  to  Rome,  and  pro- 
duced letters  of  Antonius,  pursuant  to  which  Calenus,  who  held  two 
legions  in  Italy  for  Antonius,  gave  them  up  to  Caesar,  and  Seztius  was 
ordered  by  the  friends  of  Antonius  to  give  up  Africa  to  Caesar,  which 
Csesar  gave  to  Lepidus.  The  soldiers  who  had  served  imder  Caesar 
and  Antonius  were  now  impatient  for  their  rewards,  and  they  claimed 
the  lands  which  had  been  specifically  promised,  llie  occupiers  (posses- 
sores)  urged  that  they  ought  not  to  be  the  only  sufferers,  and  that  all 
Italy  should  contribute.  But  the  promised  lands  were  given  to  the 
soldiers,  and  they  were  established  as  military  colonies  in  due  form. 
Thousands  were  driven  from  their  homes,  and  many  of  the  ejected 
cultivators  fied  to  Sextus  Pompeius  in  Sicily.  Rome  also  was  crowded 
with  them :  they  came  to  complain  of  tne  hardships  of  their  lot ; 
young  and  old,  women  and  their  children,  filled  the  public  places  and 
the  temples  with  their  lamentationa  Caesar  could  only  tell  them 
that  they  must  submit  to  necessity ;  the  soldiers  must  be  satisfied. 
The  sufferers  were  loud  in  their  complaints  against  him,  but  he  looked 
steadily  at  one  object^  to  secure  the  favour  of  his  soldiers.  His 
prudence  and  firmness  stopped  a  mutiny  at  Rome  which  threatened 
dangerous  consequences. 

In  the  year  B.a  41  the  consuls  were  Publius  Servilius  and  Lucius 
Antoaiu%  one  of  the  brothers  of  Marcus.    But  Lucius,  and  Fulvia,  the 


wife  of  Mmus,  who  was  left  by  her  husband  in  Italy,  really  directed 
the  administration.  Lndus  and  Fulvia  were  jealous  of  the  popularity 
which  Caesar  was  gaining,  and  they  now  made  an  effort  to  destroy 
him.  Fulvia  had  also  hopes  that  a  war  might  bring  back  her  husband, 
who  was  enslaved  by  Cleopatra,  the  queen  of  Egypt.  Cassar  waa 
supported  by  M.  Agrippa,  and  by  Salvidienus,  who  advanced  from 
Spain,  and  joined  him  with  six  legions.  After  some  unsuccessful 
movements  on  the  part  of  Lucius  Antonius,  he  threw  himself  with  his 
forces  into  the  strong  city  of  Perusia,  which  Csesar  and  his  generals 
blockaded.  The  place  was  obstinately  defended,  but  famine  at  last 
compelled  a  surrender,  B.a  40.  Lucius  was  pardoned;  but  three  or 
four  lyiundred  captives,  among  whom  were  the  Decuriones  of  Perusia, 
were  put  to  death.  It  is  told  both  by  Suetonius  and  Dion  Cassius  that 
they  were  slaughtered  like  victims  at  an  altar  erected  to  the  honour 
of  the  deified  Dictator,  and  the  day  of  the  sacrifice  was  the  memorable 
Ides  of  March. 

Italy  being  now  clear,  Caesar  again  thought  of  attacking  Sextus 
Pompeius  in  Sicily,  but  having  no  ships,  and  learning  what  the  force 
of  Pompeius  was,  he  took  another  course.  He  foresaw  that  there 
might  te  a  contest  with  Antonius,  and  he  wished  to  prepare  the  way 
for  a  reconciliation  with  Pompeius.  Accordingly  he  commissioned 
Maecenas  to  negociate  a  marriage  for  him  with  Scribonia,  the  sister  of 
Lucius  Scribonius  Libo,  who  was  the  father-in-law  of  Sextus  Pompeius. 
Libo  consented,  and  Caesar  took  for  wife  Scribonia,  a  woman  much 
older  than  himself,  who  had  already  had  two  husbanda 

M.  Antonius  left  his  wife  Fulvia  ill  at  Sicyon.  He  had  not  a  large 
army  with  him,  but  he  entered  the  Ionian  Sca  with  two  hundred 
vessels,  where  he  met  with  and  received  the  submission  of  the  fleet  of 
Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  who  had  been  an  adherent  of  Brutus  and 
Cassius.  The  combined  fleet  came  to  Brundisium,  which  was  occupied 
by  troops  of  Caesar,  and  strictly  blockaded  it.  Pompeius  being 
requested  by  Antonius  to  join  him,  sent  Menodorus,  or  Menas,  with  a 
strong  force  to  Antonius,  and  also  seized  Sardinia,  which  belonged  to 
Caesar,  and  gained  over  two  legions  which  were  in  the  island.  Caesar, 
seeing  the  position  of  aflGfdrs,  sent  Agrippa  into  Apulia,  and,  following 
with  a  considerable  force,  he  seated  himself  down  near  Brundisium. 
The  soldiers  of  Caesar  wished  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  him 
and  Antonius,  which  was  accomplished  mainly  through  the  interven- 
tion of  Cooceius,  a  common  friend,  and  was  facilitated  by  the  onival 
of  the  news  of  Fulvia's  death.  It  was  agreed  that  Antonius  and  Caesar 
should  again  be  friends,  and  that  the  sister  of  Caesar,  Octavia,  who 
had  just  become  a  widow  by  the  death  of  her  husband  Marcellus, 
should  marry  Antonius.  There  were  great  rejoicings  in  both  armies 
on  this  occasion.  A  new  division  of  the  provinces  was  made  between 
Caesar  and  Antonius :  all  to  the  west  of  Scodra,  a  town  of  Illyricum, 
was  to  be  administered  by  Caesar;  Antonius  was  to  have  aU  to  the  east 
of  Scodra;  Lepidus  was  to  keep  Africa,  which  Caesar  had  given  him  ; 
and  Caesar  was  to  be  allowed  to  prosecute  the  war  against  Pompeius 
if  he  chosei  Antonius  and  Caesar  entered  Rome,  and  the  marriage  ot 
Antonius  with  Octavia  was  celebrated. 

Rome  was  still  afiOicted  with  famine,  and  the  usual  supplies  of  grain 
were  stopped  by  Pompeius  and  bis  partisans,  who  held  Sicily,  Sardinia, 
and  Corsica.  The  famine  and  the  attempt  to  raise  money  by  heavy 
taxation  caused  great  riots  in  the  city,  and  both  Csesar  and  Antonius 
were  pelted  with  stones  by  the  populace.  The  riots  were  only  put 
down  by  force.  At  last,  Caesar  and  Antonius  went  to  Baiae  to  meet 
Sextus  Pompeius.  The  interview  between  the  two  Triumviri  and 
Pompeius  took  place  at  Puteoli  The  first  conference  led  to  no  result, 
but  tiiey  finally  agreed  to  peace  on  these  terms :  Pompeius  was  to  hold 
Sardinia,  Sicily,  Corsica^  and  the  Peloponnesus,  with  the  same  powers 
that  Caesar  and  Antonius  had  in  their  respective  administrations ;  and 
the  exiles  were  to  be  allowed  to  return,  with  the  exception  of  those 
who  had  been  condemned  for  the  murder  of  Caesar.  It  was  also 
agreed  to  marry  the  daughter  of  Pompeius  to  Marcellus,  the  stepson 
of  Marcus  Antonius,  and  the  nephew  of  Caesar. 

In  the  following  year,  B.a  88,  war  broke  out  between  Cssar  and 
Sextus  Pompeius,  on  various  grounds  of  dispute.  The  campaign  was 
unfortunate  for  Caesar,  and  he  lost  more  than  half  of  his  ships. 
During  this  year  he  put  away  his  wife  Scribonia,  who  had  borne  him 
a  daughter,  Julia ;  and  married  Livia  Drusilla,  the  wife  of  Tiberius 
Nero,  who  must  have  either  divorced  herself  from  her  husband  or 
have  been  divorced  by  him;  for  according  to  Roman  law,  a  man 
could  not  marry  the  wife  of  another.  Livia  was  then  six  months  gone 
with  chUd,  with  Drusus,  the  brother  of  the  future  emperor  Tiberius. 
Caesar  remained  attached  to  her  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  she  had  always 
great  influence  over  him.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  &c.  87,  Antonius 
crossed  over  to  Tarentum  from  Athens  with  three  hundred  vessels, 
with  the  intention  of  assisting  Csesar  against  Pompeius.  Suspicions 
had  been  growing  np  between  them,  which  were  partly  removed  by 
Octavia  visiting  her  brother.  An  interview  followed  between  Anto- 
nius and  Caesar  on  the  river  Taras,  which  ended  in  a  reconciliation. 
Antonius  gave  Caesar  a  hundred  and  twenty  ships,  and  Caesar  gave  or 
promised  Antonius  20,000  legionary  soldiers  from  Italy.  The  period 
of  the  five  years'  triumvirate  was  now  near  expiring,  and  they  renewed 
it  for  another  five  years.  It  was  also  agreed  at  this  interview  that 
Antyllus,  the  eldest  son  of  Antonius,  should  marry  Julia»  the  daughter 
of  Caesar. 

Cassar  had  been  actively  engaged  in  preparing  for  the  war  against 
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PompeiiUL  Hostilities  did  not  commenoe  till  the  month  of  July.  The 
fleet  of  Csesar  was  shattered  by  a  storm,  but  Pompeius  continued  in 
his  usual  inactivity.  Lepidus,  who  had  been  invited  to  aid  in  the  war 
against  Pompeius,  had  lauded  in  Sicily  before  CsBsar,  with  part  of  his 
forces ;  the  fleet  which  was  bringing  the  rest  from  Africa  was  met  at 
sea  by  Papius,  one  of  the  oommanders  of  Pompeius,  and  dispersed  or 
destroyed.  Agrippa  was  now  in  the  command  of  the  fleet  of  CsDftar, 
and,  under  his  able  direction,  Caesar  was  Anally  victorious.  [Aqriffa, 
M.  YipaAHiua.]  Pompeius  fled  from  Sicily,  and  many  of  hu  soldiers 
deserted  to  Csosar  and  Lepidua.  The  force  of  Lepidus  now  amounted 
to  twenty-two  l^ons,  and  he  had  a  strong  body  of  cavalry.  He  waa 
thus  encouraged  to  claim  Sicily,  as  he  had  landed  on  the  island  before 
Csesar,  and  had  reduced  moat  of  the  cities.  Cseear  and  Lepidus  had 
an  interview,  from  which  they  parted  in  anger  and  with  mutual 
threats.  A  new  civil  war  seemed  to  be  ready  to  break  out ;  but  the 
soldiers  of  Lepidus  knew  his  feeble  character,  and  they  admired  the 
vigour  which  Csesar  had  recently  displayed.  Csasar  had  little  diffi- 
culty in  gaining  them  over,  and  Lepidua  himself,  on  the  defection  of 
his  troops,  speedily  submitted.  Caaear  sent  him  to  Rome  stripped  of 
his  militaxy  command,  but  still  retaining  his  office  of  Pontifex  Mazi- 
mus ;  and  Lepidus  was  content  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  days  in 
inglorious  quiet.  Csdsar  did  not  pursue  Pompeius,  who.  after  various 
intrigues  against  H.  Antonius,  was  taken  prisoner  in  Asia  Minor  by 
the  generals  of  Antonius,  and  put  to  death  (B.a  35). 

The  force  of  Csoaar  now  amoimted  to  forty-five  legions,  25,000 
horsemen,  near  40,000  light  troops,  and  600  vessels.  He  gave  his 
troops  rewards  for  their  late  services,  and  he  promirad  more;  the 
commanders  of  Pompeius  received  a  pardon.  But  the  army  was  dis- 
satisfied, especially  his  old  soldiers,  who  claimed  exemption  from 
further  service,  and  the  same  solid  Rewards  which  the  soldiers  had 
received  who  fought  at  Philippi.  GsBsar  was  obliged  to  yield :  he 
pacified  the  officers ;  and  allowed  those  soldiers  to  retire  who  had 
served  at  Philippi  and  before  Mutina,  to  the  number  of  20,000,  but  he 
sent  them  from  Sicily  immediately,  that  they  might  not  corrupt  the 
rest  of  the  army.  The  soldiers  who  were  disbanded  afterwards 
received  lands  in  Campania ;  the  rest  received  a  present  of  money, 
which  was  probably  paid  out  of  the  heavy  contribution  that  was 
levied  on  the  conquered  island. 

Before  the  close  of  the  year  B.C.  86,  CsBsar,  now  twenty-eight  years 
of  age,  returned  to  Eome,  where  he  was  joyfully  received  by  all 
classes.  The  Senate  were  profuse  in  voting  him  honours ;  but  he  was 
moderate  in  his  wishea  He  accepted  a  minor  triumph,  and  a  gilded 
statue  in  the  forum,  which  represented  him  in  the  dress  in  which  he 
entered  the  city.  He  also  consented  that  there  should  be  an  annual 
celebration  of  the  Sicilian  victories.  He  now  turned  his  attention  to 
domestic  affiiirs.  Rome  and  Italy  were  infested  with  robbers  and 
pirates ;  but  they  were  put  down  by  the  vigour  of  Sabinus,  who 
received  a  commission  for  that  purpose.  The  regular  magistrates 
now  resumed  many  of  their  functions ;  all  evidence  of  the  late  civil 
quarrels  was  burnt,  and  Csesar  promised  to  restore  the  old  consti- 
tution when  Antonius  returned  from  his  Parthian  expedition. 

While  Antonius  was  occupied  in  the  "East,  Csssar  invaded  lUyri- 
cum  (b.o.  85).  He  also  marched  against  the  Pannonians,  whom  he 
compelled  to  submit.  On  his  return  to  Rome,  the  Senate  decreed 
him  a  triumph,  which  he  deferred  for  the  present ;  but  he  obtained 
for  his  sister  Octavia,  who  had  been  staying  at  Rome  since  Antonius 
left  Italy,  and  for  his  wife  Livio,  exemption  from  the  legal  incapaci- 
ties of  Roman  women  in  the  management  of  their  own  affairs,  and 
the  privilege  of  their  persons  being  declared  inviolable,  like  the 
tribunes.  They  were  thus  placed  in  the  same  rank  with  the  Vestal 
virgins.  This  measure,  the  object  of  which  is  not  mentioned  by  the 
historian,  was  intended  as  a  mark  of  honour,  and  probably  as  a  means 
of  safety  in  case  of  any  reverse  to  CsBsar.  It  ia  said  by^Dion,  that 
Cseear  meditated  an  invasion  of  Britain  after  the  example  of  the 
Dictator ;  and  that  he  had  advanced  as  far  as  Gaul,  when  he  was  re- 
called by  an  outbreak  of  the  Pannonians  and  Dalmatians.  Agrippa 
first  marched  against  the  Dalmatians,  and  he  was  followed  by  Caesar. 
The  Dalmatians  made  a  brave  resistance;  and  Csesar  hiniself  was 
wounded  in  this  campaign. 

Rome  now  began  to  reap  some  benefit  from  peace ;  and  the  public 
improvements  ot  Agrippa  during  his  sedileship  (b.o.  88)  added  both 
to  the  salubrity  and  the  splendour  of  the  city.  [AorippA,  M.  V. j 
The  spoils  of  the  Dalmatian  war  supplied  the  funds  for  the  porch  and 
the  library,  which  were  called  Octavian,  in  honour  of  the  sister  of 
Caesar.  A  learned  grammarian  (Suetonius,  'De  Orammat.'  21)  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  library.  The  year  B.a  88  was  Cosar^s 
second  consulship. 

Csenar  and  Antonius  had  long  foreseen  that  there  would  be  a  contest 
between  them,  and  the  removal  of  Sextus  Pompeius  and  Lepidus  waa 
a  preUtiiinary  to  it.  Neither  of  them  now  bad  an  enemy  to  contend 
with,  for  Cffisar  was  at  peace  in  the  West,  and  the  Parthians  were 
quiet.  Mutual  causes  of  complaint  and  recrimination  were  not  wanting. 
Ca}sar  procured  war  to  be  declared  against  Cleopatra,  affi;cting  to 
regard  Antonius  as  merely  her  slave.  In  the  spring  of  B.a  81  the  fleet 
of  Cajsar  under  the  command  of  Agrippa  swept  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  Caosar  with  his  legions  landed  in  Epirus.  (hi  the  2nd 
of  September  he  gained  a  complete  victory  at  Actium  over  Antonius 
and  Cleopatra.    A  few  days  after  the  battle  of  Aotium  the  land-forces 


of  Antonius  surrendered.  The  conqueror  used  his  victory  with 
moderatioD,  and  only  a  few  were  put  to  death,  who  were  his  declared 
enemies.  Maecenas  was  sent  to  Rome  to  maintain  quiet  in  Italy,  and 
Caesar  set  out  for  Athens,  whence  he  passed  over  to  Samos  on  his  route 
to  Egypt,  whither  Antonius  and  Cleopatra  had  fled ;  but  a  mutiny 
among  the  veterans  who  had  been  sent  to  Italy  under  Agrippa  recalled 
him,  and  he  reached  Brundisium  after  a  dangerous  winter  voyage. 
Here  he  was  met  by  the  senators  of  Rome,  and  matters  were  settled 
for  the  present  by  giving  money  to  some  of  the  soldiers  and  lands  to 
others.  Tlie  spoils  of  Egypt  afterwards  supplied  the  demands  of  those 
who  consented  to  wait. 

The  year  B.C.  80  was  the  fourth  consulship  of  Caesar.  After  staying 
twenty-seven  days  at  Brundisium,  he  set  out  for  Egypt  by  the  route  of 
Asia  Minor  and  Syria.  His  movements  were  so  rapid  that  Antonius 
and  Cleopatra  received  at  the  same  time  the  news  of  his  return  from 
Asia  to  Italy,  and  of  his  second  voyage  to  Asia.  Caesar  entered  E^rypt 
on  the  side  of  Pelusium,  which  he  took ;  but  it  was  said  that  the  city 
was  surrendered  at  the  command  of  Cleopatra,  who  had  some  hopes 
of  conciliating  or  captivating  the  adopted  son  of  her  former  lover  the 
Dictator.  The  events  which  followed,  the  death  of  Antonius,  and  that 
of  Cleopatra,  belong  to  other  articles.  [Antonius,  Mabcub  ;  Clko- 
PATRA.]  Caesar  was  much  disappointed  in  not  securing  Cleopatra  for 
his  triumph.  She  and  Antonius  were  placed  by  his  orders  in  the  same 
tomb,  (^sar  immediately  put  to  death  Antyllus,  the  eldest  son  of 
Antonius  by  Fulvia,  who  was  betrothed  to  his  own  daughter ;  and 
Caesarion  ^so,  the  son  of  Cleopatra  by  the  Dictator  Csssar,  was  over- 
taken in  his  flight  and  killed^  lulus,  a  younger  son  of  Fulvia  by 
Antonius,  and  his  children  by  Cleopatra,  were  spared.  Egypt  was 
made  a  Roman  province,  of  which  Cornelius  Gallus,  who  had  assisted 
in  its  reduction,  was  appointed  the  first  governor. 

Before  leaving  Alexandria  Caesar  saw  the  body  of  Alexander,  which 
was  embalmed  and  kept  in  the  city  which  he  had  founded.  He  placed 
upon  it  a  golden  crown,  and  strewed  it  with  flowers.  He  returned  to 
Asia  Minor  through  Syria,  and  entered  on  his  fifth  consulship  while  he 
was  in  Asia  (b.0.  29).  In  the  summer  of  this  year  he  passed  tbroogh 
Greece  to  Italy.  His  arrival  in  Rome  was  celebrated  in  the  month  of 
August  by  three  triumphs  on  three  successive  days,  for  his  Dalmatian 
victories,  the  victory  at  Actium,  and  the  reduction  of  Egyptb  The 
temple  of  Janus  was  closed,  and  Rome  was  at  peace  with  herself  and 
with  the  world. 

Caesar,  it  is  said,  now  thought  of  laying  aside  the  power  which  he 
had  acquired,  and  he  consulted  his  friends  Maecenas  and  AgrippeL 
Agrippa  recommended  him  to  resign  his  power;  Maecenas  advis«d  him 
to  keep  it,  and  this  advice  or  his  own  judgment  he  followed.  In  this 
year  (b.c.  29)  he  received  the  title  of  Imperator,  not  in  the  old  sense 
of  that  term  as  it  was  understood  under  the  republic,  but  as  indicating 
a  permanent  and  supreme  power.  With  the  aid  of  Agrippa,  and  acting 
as  censor,  though  perhaps  without  the  title,  he  reformed  the  senate. 
One  hundred  and  ninety  unqualified  members  were  induced  or  com- 
pelled to  retire.  In  his  sixth  consulship  (&0.  28)  Caesar  had  for  his 
colleague  Marcus  Agrippa,  and  it  was  signalised  by  the  solemn  oele- 
bration  of  a  lustrum  and  the  taking  of  the  census,  an  improved 
administration  of  the  tt*easury,  and  the  construction  of  useful  build- 
ings,  among  which  were  the  temple  and  the  library  of  the  Palatine 
Apollo.  But  it  is  the  seventh  consulship  of  Caesar  (B.a  27)  which 
forms  a  memorable  epoch  in  his  life,  and  in  the  history  of  the  empire. 
He  proposed  to  the  senate  to  restore  the  old  republican  form,  wnich 
in  effect  was  to  restore  to  the  senate  the  administration  of  the  Roman 
state;  but  he  was  urged  by  them  to  remain  at  the  head  of  affiura,  and 
he  consented  to  administer  part  of  the  empire,  and  to  leave  the  rest 
to  the  senate.  A  division  of  the  provinces  was  made,  according  to 
which  those  which  were  on  the  frontiers  and  most  exposed  were 
administered  by  Caesar.  In  the  west  he  had  all  the  Gauls,  and  part 
of  Spain  with  Lusitania ;  in  the  east  he  had  Coele-Syria,  Phoenicia, 
Cilicia,  Cyprus,  and  Egypt.  Italy  was  not  a  province ;  it  was  now  all 
Romanised,  and  was  the  seat  of  empire.  Caesar  would  only  undertake 
the  administralion  of  these  parts  of  the  empire  for  ten  years ;  but  at 
the  end  of  the  ten  years  the  administration  was  given  to  him  again, 
and  this  was  repeated  to  the  end  of  his  life.  This  was  a  great  chauge 
in  the  administration  of  the  state,  and  Caesar  thus  obtained  a  power 
which  in  extent  no  Roman  had  enjoyed  before.  On  the  16th  of 
January,  B.a  27,  Caesar  received  from  the  senate  and  the  Roman  people 
the  title  of  Augustus,  the  Sacred  or  the  Consecrated,  by  which  name 
he  is  henceforth  known  on  his  medals,  sometimes  witik  tne  addition  of 
Caesar  and  sometimes  without.  The  Augustan  years  were  dated  at 
Rome  from  this  time,  which  is  also  generally  considered  the  commence- 
ment of  the  empire.  The  title  was  conferred,  as  the  historians  state, 
by  the  senate  and  the  people,  which  means  that  the  senate  proposed 
the  measure  and  it  was  confirmed  by  a  lex. 

In  the  year  B.0.  23,  the  eleventh  consulship  of  Augustus,  the  senate 
conferred  on  him  the  tribunitian  power  for  lif&  He  was  not  made 
tribune,  but  he  received  and  exercised  for  thirty-seven  veara  all  the 
authority  of  the  office,  as  if  he  had  been  annually  elected  to  it  imder 
the  old  constitutional  forms.  The  ordinary  tribunes  still  continued  to 
be  elected  as  before.  His  person  was  thus  declared  inviolable,  and  he 
could,  according  to  the  old  constitutional  forms,  obstruct  any  measures 
in  the  senate  or  prevent  any  enactment  of  any  lex  or  plebiscitum  by 
the  popular  assemblies. 
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In  B.a  12,  on  tbe  death  of  Lepidus,  Angnstna  was  made  Pontifex 
Haximus,  and  probably  was  elected  bv  the  popular  assembly,  to  whom 
the  choice  of  the  Pontifex  Maximus  nad  been  restored,  B.a  63.  The 
title  of  Pontifex  Maximus,  or  the  head  of  religion,  like  that  of  Tribu- 
nitian  Power,  appears  from  this  time  on  the  medals  of  Augustus,  and 
on  those  of  his  successors.  But  it  was  not  by  names  or  titles,  it  was 
by  the  accumulation  of  powers  and  offices  in  his  own  person,  and  by 
his  prudent  management,  that  Augustus  was  in  effect  the  administrator 
of  the  Roman  state,  whQe  all  the  old  forms  were  maintaiDed.  The  effect 
of  the  union  of  so  much  power,  military  and  ciyil,  in  one  person,  was 
what  Taoitus  has  briefly  characterised:  he  gradually  assumed  ''the 
functions  of  the  Senate,  of  the  Magistrates,  and  of  the  Laws." 

The  great  events  of  the  period  of  Augustus  can  only  be  briefly 
mentioned  in  ohronological  order.  They  show  his  activity  in  the 
adminiBtration  of  the  state,  and  enable  us  to  form  a  better  estimate 
of  his  character.  In  B.O.  27  he  set  out  for  Gaul,  intending  or  pre- 
tending that  he  would  visit  Britain ;  but  from  Gaul  he  passed  into 
Spain,  in  which  he  established  order.  Augustus  spent  the  years  B.a 
26  and  B.a  25  in  Spain,  where  he  wa^  engaged  in  a  war  with  the 
Astures  and  Cantabri,  the  warlike  inhabitants  of  the  Asturias  and  the 
north-west  of  Spain.  The  successful  conclusion  of  the  war  was 
signalised  by  the  temple  of  Janus  being  closed  a  second  time  by 
Augustofl)  and  by  the  settlement  of  veterans  in  the  colony  of  Emerita 
Augusta  (Merida)  on  the  Guadiana.  The  year  b.o.  24  is  memorable 
for  the  expedition  against  Arabia  Felix  of  ^lius  Gallus,  who  was  then 
governor  of  Egypti  The  next  year  (B.a.  23),  that  in  which  Augustus 
received  the  Tribunitian  power  for  life,  and  his  eleventh  consulship, 
brought  a  domestic  oalamity,  the  death  of  young  Marcellus,  the  son 
of  h^  Bister  Octavia,  and  the  husband  of  his  daughter  Julia.  His 
peace  was  also  disturbed  by  oonspiraoies :  that  in  "vlhich  Murena  was 
engaged,  or  alleged  to  be  engaged,  belongs  to  the  year  B.0. 22.  In  B.a 
21  Augustus  again  left  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  eastern 
part  of  the  empire.  He  first  visited  Sioily,  and  while  he  was  there 
great  disturbances  occurred  at  Rome  during  the  election  of  the  oon- 
suls,  for  the  old  forms  of  election  were  still  maintained,  as  they  were 
during  the  lifetime  of  Augustus.  The  disturbance  required  his  inter- 
ference, but  he  did  not  return  to  Rome :  he  appointed  Agrippa  to  the 
administration  of  the  city  in  his  absence,  and  gave  him  his  daughter 
Julia  in  marriage.  [Aoripfa,  M.  V.]  From  Sicily  Augustus  passed 
oveC  into  Greece,  and  thence  to  the  island  of  Samos,  where  he  spent 
the  winter.  The  year  b.o.  20  is  memorable  for  the  restoration  by  the 
Parthiaos  of  the  standards  which  they  had  taken  from  Crassus  and 
H.  Antonius,  and  of  the  captive  soldiers,  an  event  which  the  flatterers 
of  Augustus'  have  often  commemorated ;  and  also  for  the  birth  of 
Julia's  son  by  Agrippa,  Caius  Csssar,  as  he  was  afterwards  called. 
Augpastus  spent  another  winter  at  Samos,  where  he  received  ambassa- 
dors from  the  Scythians  and  the  Indians.  The  Indians  brought 
presents,  and  among  them  some  tigers,  which  the  Romans  had  never 
seen  before.  From  Samos  Augustus  passed  over  to  Athens,  and  firom 
thence  returned  to  Rome  in  the  following  year,  B.a  19.  The  Cantabri 
had  revolted  in  B.O.  22,  and  were  finally  subdued  in  this  year  (b.o.  19) 
by  Agrippa,  who  after  sustaining  several  reverses  nearly  annihilated 
all  the  Cantabrian  warriors.  In  the  year  B.0. 18  the  ten  years  had 
expired  for  which  Augustus  had  undertaken  the  administration,  but 
the  period  was  renewed  for  five  years,  and  Agrippa  was  associated 
with  Augustus  in  the  Tribunitian  power  for  the  same  period.  With 
the  aid  of  Agrippa,  he  made  another  revision  of  the  senate.  In  this 
year  Viiigil  died,  on  his  return  firom  Athens,  where  he  had  seen 
A.ugu8tus.  The  carrying  of  the  Lex  Julia  De  Maritandis  Ordinibus, 
the  object*  of  which  was  to  compel  people  to  marry  under  penalties, 
belongs  to  the  year  B.O.  18.  In  this  year  Julia  bore  another  son, 
Lucius,  who,  together  with  his  brother  Caius,  was  immediately  adopted 
by  Augustus,  and  these  youths  are  henceforth  called  Caius  Csssar 
and  Lucius  Csesar.  Agrippa,  with  his  wife  Julia^  set  out  for  Syria, 
being  intrusted  with  the  general  administration  of  affairs  in  those 
parta.  In  B.a  16  Augustus  left  Rome  for  Gaul,  his  main  object  being 
to  superintend  warilke  operations  against  the  Germans,  who  had 
defeated  Marcus  Lollius.  Statiliua  was  the  governor  of  Rome  and 
Italy  in  his  absence.  The  Rhseti,  an  Alpine  people,  were  subdued  by 
Tiberius  and  Dmsns,  the  stepsons  of  Augustus :  and  many  colonies 
were  established  or  restored  in  Gaul  and  Spain,  the  lands  being  given 
to  satisfy  the  claims  of  the  old  soldiers,  who  were  contmually  adcing 
for  grants.  Augustus  returned  from  Gaul  in  the  yesr  &a  13,  and 
gave  to  Uie  senate  a  written  account  of  his  proceedings.  In  this  yesr, 
according  to  Dion,  Augustus  dedicated  the  theatre  of  Marcellus,  and 
games  were  celebrated,  in  which  600  wild  beasts  from  Africa  were 
slaughtered.  T^  year  B.O.  12  is  that  in  which  Lepidus  died,  and 
Augustus  suceeAkd  him  as  Pontifex  Maximus :  Agrippa  also  died  in 
this  year,  and  in  the  following  year  his  widow  Julia  was  married  to 
Tiberius,  the  stepson  of  Augustus.  The  new  bridegroom  was  sent  off 
to  fight  against  the  Pannonians,  whom  he  defeated,  and  the  marriage 
was  solemnised  oa  his  return. 

In  B.a  10  Augustus  was  again  in  Gaul  with  his  stepson  and  son-in-law 
Tiberiua  Drusus  also  prosecuted  the  war  against  the  Germans  in 
this  and  the  following  year.  He  advanced  as  far  as  the  Elbe,  but  his 
career  was  out  short  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  which  occasioned  his 
death.  His  body  was  carried  to  Rome,  and  Augustus  pronounced 
hU  funeral  oratioa  in  the  Circus  Flaminius :  he  also  wrote  au  epitaph  . 


for  his  tomb  and  composed  a  memoir  of  his  life.  In  the  year  b.o.  8 
Augustus,  with  a  show  of  unwillingness,  accepted  the  administration 
again  ^  for  a  period  of  ten  years ;  and  this  year  is  recorded  as  that 
in  which  the  month  Sextilis  received  the  name  of  AuguRtue,  which 
it  retains!  In  this  year  also  a  census  was  taken.  Tiberius  now 
conducted  the  military  operations  on  the  Rhine.  Two  more  of  the 
friends  of  Augustus  died  this  year,  MsBcenas  and  the  poet  Horace. 
Msdcenas  had  for  many  years  been  his  faithful  friend  and  adviser,  and 
had  been  intrusted  with  the  important  office  of  Prssfectus  Urbi.  It 
was  believed  in  Rome  that  Augustus,  among  his  other  amours,  had  an 
adulterous  commerce  with  Terentia,  the  wife  of  Maecenas,  which 
caused  her  husband  some  vexation,  but  it  never  made  him  break  with 
Augustus,  and  he  left  him  the  bulk  of  his  immense  fortune.  Tiberius 
received  the  title  of  Imperator  for  his  (German  victories,  and  in  the 
year  6  he  received  the  Tribunitian  power  for  five  years ;  but  instead 
of  staying  at  Rome,  he  retired  to  Rhodes,  where  he  resided  for  seven 
years. 

In  the  year  commonly  reckoned  B.O.  4,  or,  according  to  perhaps  the 
best  authorities,  in  the  year  B.O.  8,  Jesus  Christ  was  born  at  Bethlehem 
in  Judsea.    Some  chronologists  place  this  event  in  the  year  B.o.  2. 

The  year  B.O.  2  was  the  thirteenth  consulship  of  Augustus,  and  in 
this  year  L.  Csesar  received  the  toga  virilis :  Caius,  the  elder,  had 
taken  it  in  b.o.  5.  Thus  Augustus  had  two  grandsons,  his  sons  by 
adoption,  who  had  attained  the  age  of  puberty,  and  he  had  a  prospect 
of  securing  in  his  family  the  succession  to  a  greater  power  than  any 
man  had  ever  yet  acquired.  But  his  happiness  was  marred  by  the 
conduct^  of  his  daughter  Julia,  the  mother  of  his  adopted  sons.  In 
the  lifetime  of  Agrippa  she  had  perhaps  not  been  a  faithful  wife,  but 
now  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  her  age  she  had  broken  through  all 
the  bounds  of  decency  and  prudence.  Her  indignant  father  could 
hardly  restrain  himself  when  he  ascertained  the  extent  of  her  degra- 
dation. Many  of  her  lovers  were  put  to  death,  and  among  them 
Antonius  lulus,  a  son  of  M.  Antonius  by  Fulyia.  Julia  was,  under  the 
Lex  Julia,  banished  to  the  small  Island  of  Pandataria,  on  the  coast  of 
Campania,  and  afterwards  to  Rhegium,  where  she  lived  a  life  of 
misery,  and  yet  survived  her  father.  Her  mother  Scribonia,  the*  long- 
divorced  wifs  of  Augustus,  voluntarily  accompanied  Julia  in  her  exile. 
Julia,  the  grand-daughter  of  Augustus,  his  daughter's  daughter,  who 
was  married  to  L.  JSmilius  Paullus,  followed  her  mother's  example, 
and  suffered  a  similar  punishment  (a.d.  8). 

In  A.IX  1  Cains  Csssar  was  sent  to  oonduct  the  war  in  Armenia,  and 
Tiberius  came  from  his  returement  as  far  as  Chios  to  pay  his  respects 
to  the  adopted  son  of  Augustus.  But  the  time  was  near  when  the 
son  of  Livia  was  to  become  the  representative  of  the  Cessars.  Lucius 
Cseaar  died  at  Massilia,  in  a.d.  2,  shortly  after  Tiberius  had  returned 
to  Rome.  Caius  died  in  Lyoia,  on  his  return  from  Armenia,  in  a.d.  4 ; 
and  Augustus,  who  in  the  year  preceding  had  accepted  the  administra- 
tion for  another  decennial  period,  now  adopted  Tiberius  as  his  son, 
and  associated  him  in  the  Tribunitian  power  for  ten  years.  At  the 
same  time  he  compelled  Tiberius  to  adopt  Germanicus,  the  son  of  his 
brother  Drusus,  though  Tiberius  had  a  son  of  his  own.  Tiberius  was 
sent  to  conduct  the  military  operations  on  the  German  frontier :  the 
details  of  these  events  belong  to  his  Ufe.  After  a  successful  campaign 
Tiberius  returned  to  Rome,  in  a.1).  9,  the  same  year  in  which  Ovid  was 
banished  from  Rome.  The  success  of  Tiberius  and  the  laurels  won  by 
his  adopted  son  Germanicus  in  this  year  and  the  preceding,  were 
overcast  by  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  Quintilius  Varus  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  army.  [Hebmakn.]  This  was  the  greatest  reverse  which 
Augustus  sustained  in  the  long  course  of  his  administration.  The  war 
on  the  German  frontier  continued,  and  in  A.D.  12  Tiberius  enjoyed  a 
triumph  for  his  victories.  In  A.D.  13  Augustus  for  the  fifth  time 
accepted  the  administration  of  the  empire  for  ten  years.  He  had  now 
lived  long  enough  to  see  all  his  direct  male  descendants  die,  except  one 
grandson,  Agrippa  Postumus,  a  youth  of  unpromising  disposition,  who 
was  sent  into  banishment.  But  Claudius,  the  son,  and  Caligula,  the 
grandson  of  his  stepson  Drusus,  were  alreiuly  bom,  and  both  of  them 
became  in  time  his  unworthy  successors.  £ven  Vespasian,  the  eighth  in 
the  series  of  the  Roman  CsQaars,  was  bom  in  the  lifetime  of  Augustus. 

In  ▲.!>.  14  Augustus  held  the  third  census,  with  the  assistance  of 
Tiberius.  He  had  for  some  time  been  in  feeble  health.  In  the  summer 
of  this  year,  after  superintending  the  celebration  of  some  games  at 
Naples,  he  retired  to  Nola,  where  he  died  on  the  19th  of  August,  in 
the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  same  room  in  which  his 
Either  had  died.  Feeling  his  end  near,  he  called  his  friends  together, 
and  asked  them  if  they  thought  he  had  played  his  part  well  iu  life; 
and  if  they  did,  he  added,  give  me  then  your  applause.  He  died 
while  he  was  kissing  Liyia,  and  telling  her  to  remember  their  union. 
An  accomplished  actor  undoubtedly  he  was,  and  he  played  a  great 
partw  A  rumour  that  he  was  poisoned  by  his  wife  has  been  preserved 
by  the  historians,  but  not  the  slightest  evidence  is  alleged  in  confiruui- 
tion  of  it  ^  By  his  will  he  left  Livia  and  Tiberius  his  heirs. 

In  this  imperfect  sketch  some  facts  have  been  stated  without  any 
limitations,  which  in  a  history  would  require  a  careful  examination. 
Of  all  periods  this  is  one  of  the  most  eventful,  and  of  all  perhaps  the 
most  fruitful  in  consequences,  for  it  is  the  period  in  which  was  con- 
solidated that  system  of  government  and  administration  which  has 
determined  the  character  of  European  civilisation.  It  is  remarkable 
also  for  the  personal  history  of  the  man,  which,  from  the  battle  of 
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Actium,  compriMd  a  period  of  near  forty^fonr  yean,  and  from  the  time 
of  his  landing  at  Bruodiaium  in  kg.  44,  a  period  of  fifty-ieven  yeara. 
Augustuii  was  of  middle  stature,  or  rather  below  it»  but  well  made. 
The  expression  of  his  handsome  face  was  that  of  unyaiying  trsnquil- 
lity;  his  eyes  were  lai^e,  bright,  and  piercing;  his  hair  a  lightish 
yellow ;  and  his  nose  somewhat  aquilin&  The  profound  serenity  of 
his  expression  and  the  noble  character  of  his  features  are  shown  by 
his  gems  and  medals.  He  was  temperate  even  to  abstinence  in  eating 
and  drinking,  and  he  thus  attained  a  great  age,  though  he  was  of  a 
feeble  constitution ;  but  though  a  rigid  father,  and  a  strict  guardian 
of  public  morals,  he  is  accused  of  incontinence.  He  was  fond  of 
simple  amusements,  and  of  children's  company.  In  all  his  habits  he 
was  methodical,  an  economiser  of  time,  and  ayerse  to  pomp  and 
personal  display.  He  generally  left  the  city  and  entered  it  by  night, 
to  avoid  beiug  seen.  The  mMter  of  so  many  legions — he  who  directed 
the  administration  of  an  e  pire  which  extended  from  the  Euphrates 
to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  from  the  Libyan  Desert  to  the  German 
Ocean — liyed  in  a  house  of  moderate  siae»  without  splendour  or 
external  show.  From  his  youth  he  had  practised  oratory,  and  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  learning  of  his  day.  Though  a  ready  speaker, 
he  never  addressed  the  senate,  the  popular  assemblies,  or  the  soldiers 
without  preparation,  and  it  was  his  general  practice  to  read  his  speeches. 
He  was  a  man  of  unwearied  industry,  a  great  reader,  and  a  diligent 
writer.  His  successful  encouragement  of  literature,  especially  in  the 
persons  of  Viigil  and  Horace,  has  procmred  the  name  of  the  Augustan 
age  for  the  brilliant  period  in  which  he  lived.  He  was  also  himself 
an  author.  Plutarch  (*  Anton.'  22)  and  Appian  (<BelL  Ciy.'  iy.  110) 
availed  themselves  of  commentaries  writteo  by  the  emperor;  and 
Suetonius  (85),  most  probably  alluding  to  the  same  work,  mentions  an 
autobiography  in  thirteen  books  extending  down  to  the  Cantabrian 
war.  He  wrote  alM>  a  poem  in  verse  called  'Sicilia,'  some  epigrams, 
and  a  tragedy  called  '  Ajax; '  the  last  did  not  satisfy  him,  and  was 
never  published.  The  fragments  of  the  emperor's  works  were  collected 
by  J.  Rutgers,  and  published  by  J.  A.  Fabricius,  1724,  4to. 

(Cicero,  liiuen;  Horace;  Virgil;  Ovid;  the  Monwrnadm^  Anejf- 
ranula  ;  Velleius ;  Tacitus ;  Plutarch,  Life  of  Antony,  &c. ;  Appian, 
Civil  Wars,  books  it  iiL  iv.  v.;  Suetonius,  Life  of  Octaviiue;  Dion 
Cassius;  Clinton,  Fasti;  Biographical  Dictionary  of  the  Society  for 
the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.) 

As  the  relations  of  the  members  of  the  Augustan  &mUy  are  exceed- 
ingly intricate,  and  yet  a  knowledge  of  them  is  essential  to  a  full 
understanding  of  the  history  of  the  Roman  empire,  we  subjoin  a 
stemma  of  the  family  drawn  up  by  Lipsius.  (See  Oberlin's '  Tacitus,' 
vol.  ii.  p.  581.)  There  are  some  difficulties  about  a  few  names,  but  they 
are  of  no  importance. 

C.  Oetaviut  by  Ancharia  has  Oetavia  the  JSlder;  by  Atla,  daughter  of  Balboa, 
he  has  Oitacia  tJui  Younger,  and  O,  Oetavius,  afterwards  Auovsrvs.  From 
which  of  the  daughters  the  following  progeny  springs  Is  nnoertain. 

I.  Octavia      .  j  1.  Jf.  Marcellus,  married  (1)  Pompeia,  daughter  of  Seztus 

Pompeins,  and  (2)  Julia,  daughter  of  Augustas — ^has  no 
progeny. 

2.  Marcella  ths  Elder, 


ff.  By  C.  Mar  . 

cellos      .  ( 


a.  By  M.  Yipsanius  ) 
Agrippa         .  j 


Children  of  names  onknown. 

6.  By  Julius  Anto-  \  ,     j^.^^^    m^^i  \ 

niusAfricanus,!^"  -^''''^T^^-^'^U.    Antonim    Afru 
«vA  «#  ♦!.-  isT  )     camu.  father  or  >        -«"••*•'*    jMjn 
soft  of  the  Tri-  l      „_.,.•*  |      eanut  f 

omvir     .        .)     "n«l«o'    •        •) 

^8.  Mareella  ihs  Younger. 

^1.  Domitia,  married  Crispus  PasslenusT 

2.  Domiiia  Lepida. 


1.  Antonia  the  EU 
der. 
By  L.  Domitios 
JEnobarbos    • 


a.  By  M.  Valerius  )  Valeria  MesialUna, 
Barbatus  Mes-  >     m.  dnudlns,  the 
(        salla       .        .  1     emperor. 

ft.  ByAp    Juniusjjj^^^, 
Silanus  T         .  j 

8.  CH.  DomUiue,  by  )  ^^^ 
.    Agrippina .        ,  j 

^1.  OermamcuSf  adopted  by  Tlberina. 

By  Agripplna, 
of  Julia 


6.  By  M.  An- 
toniuB  ihe/ 
TrlumYir . 


2.    Antonia    the 
Younger, 
By  Drusus,  bro-( 
ther  of  Tiberius 


na,  dr. ) 


See  below. 


2.  Livia  or  Litilla, 

m.  C.  CsBsar,  and  afterwards  Drosus, 
son  of  Tiberius,  is  betrothed  to  Be- 


Janus. 

8.  Claudius. 
a.  By  Plautia  Ur. 
gulaniUa 


1*  DrtuMt, 
Betrothed  to  dr.  of 

Sejanus, 
2.  Claudia, 


\ 


!  Antonia, 
m.    Pompeius    H. 
and    Faustus 
Sulla. 

fl.  Oetavia, 
,    Betrothed  to  L.  81. 

sallina    .        .S  ,    i^^J'.  "^'i^^f^' 
I  2.  Claudius  Brttan- 

[^     nieue. 


II.  C.  Oetavius,  afterwards  6*.  Julius  Ocesar  Oetaeiamu  Auounra,  has  no 
children  by  his  otber  wives ;  by  Seribonia,  daughter  of  L.  Scribonius  Libo, 
he  has  one  daughter,  Julia.    Julia 

a.  By  M.  Mareellus,  son  of  C.  Mareellns  and  Oetavia,  has  no  progeny. 

^1.  Cuius  OoBsar,  adopted  by  Aogostus,  married  Livia,  sister  of 
Oermanicus. 

2.  Lucius  Oessar,  adopted  by  Aogostus,  betrothed  to  .fimilis 
Lepida. 

f  1.  Jf.  jEmilius  Lepidus,  m.  Dmailla,  dr. 
of  Germanieos. 

2.  JBmilia  Lepida, 

a.  Betrothed  to  Claudius. 


b.  By  M.  Tip 
saninsAgrip-( 


8.  Julia, 

By  L.  JBmilius 
Paulos,  son  of 
the  Censor 


fl.L.  Silanus, 
Betrothed    to    Oe- 
taria,  daughter  of 
.    _     .       _     .  Claudius 

ft.  By  Ap    Junius;  j    ^  sUanm,  Pro. 

consul  of  Asia. 
8.  Junta  Ctilviua, 
married     son    of 
V     YiteUius. 


e.  By  Drosus,  son 
V^    of  Germanicus  ? 


1 


None. 


4.  Agrippina, 
By  Germanieos 


^  1.  Nero,  married  Julia,  daughter  of  Dni. 
sua,  son  of  Tiberius. 
2.  Druam,  married  Emilia  Lepida. 
8.  Caius  Caligula, 
;  *•  Agrippina,  I  k..« 

(       By  Cn.  Domitios  j  ^"**' 

5.  Lrusilla,  married  L.  Cassios  and  M. 
Emilias  Lepidus. 

6.  Livia  or  Livilla,  married  M.  Ticinlos 
^     and  Quinctiliua  Varos  ? 

^6.  Agrippa  Poetomos,  adopted  by  Aogostus. 
0.  By  Tiberius,  has  none. 

^l.  TiBKBius  yero,  adopted  by  Augustus. 


in.  Tiberius 
Claudius  Nero, 
By  Liria 
DrosiUa. 


a.  By  Yipsania 
Agrippina,  gr. 
dr.  of  Atticus. 


< 


'Drusus,  I  1.  7%.  GesHllus. 

By  LiTia,  sis.  |  2.  —  Gemellus. 
ter  of  Ger-  (  8.  Julia. 


manicus 


a.  By  Nero,  son 
of  Germanicus 

ft.  By   Rubel- 
lius  Blandus  . 


None. 

HubeUim 
Ptautus. 


ft.  By  JaUa .      |  None. 
Drusus, 

In  the  person  of  the  emperor  Nero  the  Julian  family  became 
extinct  As  far  as  we  have  traced  it  here,  the  Julian  blood  descended 
from  a  single  female,  the  sister  of  the  dictator  Caesar.  The  dictator 
had  only  a  daughter  Julia,  who  left  no  descendants. 

AUGUSTUS  L  of  Saxony  was  the  second  son  of  Henri,  the  piooa 
duke  of  Saxony,  of  the  junior  branch  of  Attenbui^,  and  was  bora 
July  31, 1626,  In  1544  he  became  administrator  of  the  bishopric  of 
Messebuig ;  and  in  1553  he  succeeded  to  the  electorate  on  the  death 
of  his  elder  brother  Maurice,  who  had  been  made  elector  through  the 
infiuence  of  Charles  V.,  in  place  of  his  cousin  John  Frederick,  who 
had  fought  against  the  emperor  in  the  wars  occasioned  by  the 
Reformation,  and  was  therefore  deposed  by  the  diet  [liAURicE.] 
John  Frederick,  son  of  the  deposed  elector,  aspired  to  the  successitin, 
but  was  obliged  to  satisfy  himself  with  the  duohy  of  Ootha  and  other 
districts.  Heoce^arose  the  division  between  the  electoral,  now  roynl, 
house  of  Saxony,  which  continues  in  the  successors  of  Augustu*'.  an<i 
the  ducal  houses  of  Saxe  Qotha  and  Saxe  Weimar,  which  are  the 
descendants  of  John  Frederick.  Augustus  was  vindictive,  intoleraar, 
and  selfish ;  but  his  reign  was  peaceful  and  prosperous.  Once  only 
was  he  obliged  to  take  the  field  against  his  relative  John  Frederick, 
who  was  induced,  by  the  suggestion  of  a  Franconian  adventurer 
named  Qrumbach,  who  had  been  outlawed  for  the  murder  of  the 
Archbishop  of  WUrzburg  and  the  plunder  of  that  town,  to  revolt 
against  the  emperor  Maximilian  II.  The  emperor  demanded  of  the 
duke  the  outlaw  Qrumbach,  and  on  the  refusal  of  John  Frederick  to 
give  him  up,  he  was  put  imder  the  ban  of  the  empire,  and  the  elector 
Augustus  was  charged  with  his  punishment  He  liesieged  Qotha,  took 
it,  and  made  the  duke  prisoner.  Qrumbach  and  others  were  put  to 
death;  John  Frederick  was  shut  up  in  a  prison  for  life,  and  his 
territories  were  divided  between  his  two  sons.  ^ 

Towards  the  Calvinists,  or  Philippists,  as  they  f^re  called,  from 
Philip  Melancthon,  whose  views  they  professed  to  follow,  who  bad 
spread  into  Saxony  and  other  parts  of  Qermany,  Augustus  was  an 
uncompromising  persecutor.  Some  of  the  leaders  he  imprisoned,  one 
or  two  were  tortured,  and  the  rest  of  the  sect  he  banished  from  his 
dominions.  He  then  caused  a  creed  of  Lutheran  orthodoxy  to  be 
drawn  up,  which  was  styled  '  Formula  ConoordisB,'  to  which  he  com- 
pelled all  the  clergy  and  schoolmasten  of  ducal  Saxony  to  swear  or 
resign  their  functions.  In  other  respects  the  sway  of  Augustus  was 
directed  to  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  people.  He 
respected  the  constitutions  of  his  country,  and  consulted  vte  assembly 
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of  the  states  on  all  important  occasions,  especially  in  the  raising  of 
subsidies.  His  laws  and  ordonnanoes  were  also  held  in  high  esti- 
mation, and  he  was  styled  by  some  the  Justmian  of  Saxony.  He 
embelUshed  Dresden,  and  built  the  fine  palace  of  Augustenbuxg,  and 
yet  left  the  coffers  of  tiie  state  weUr  filled  at  his  death  in  1586.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Christian  L 

AUGUSTUS  II.  This  is  the  title  by  which  the  monarch  is 
generally  known  who  united  the  crown  of  Poland  with  the  electorate 
of  Saxony  in  1697,  although  in  Saxon  histories  be  is  more  generally 
styled  Frederic  Augustus  I.  He  was  the  second  son  of  John 
(}eoi:ge  III.,  elector  of  Saxony,  and  was  bom  at  Dresden  in  1670. 
Distinguished  in  his  youth  by  great  personal  advantages,  Augustus 
improved  these  by  military  campaigns,  by  travels  through  Europe, 
and  by  a  prolonged  residence  in  its  various  courts.  While  at  Vienna 
he  formed  a  friendship  with  the  future  emperor,  Joseph  L  His  father 
was  somewhat  mistrustful  of  the  partiiJity  shown  by  his  son  for 
courtiers  and  personages  hostile  to  the  Protestant  interest  For 
similar  reasons  a  jealousy  existed  between  Augustus  and  his  elder 
brother,  who  succeeded  to  the  electorate  as  John  George  IV.  in  1691. 
This  prince  dying  in  169i,  made  way  for  Augustas,  who  showed  him- 
self severe  towards  his  brother's  mistress  and  favourites.  His  first 
step  was  an  alliance  with  Austria,  in  whose  behalf  he  raised  troops 
against  France;  but  as  he  refused  to  serve  under  Prince  Louis  of 
Baden,  who  commanded  as  imperial  general  upon  the  Rhine,  the 
court  of  Vienna  intrusted  him  with  an  expedition  against  the  Turks 
in  Hungary.  Here  ho  showed  valour  and  obstinacy,  but  very  little 
skill,  and  obtained  little  success.  His  personal  bravery  however  pro- 
duced a  marked  impression  on  the  Turks,  who  gave  him  the  name 
of  the  Iron-handed. 

The  death  of  the  heroic  Sobieski  in  1696  left  the  throne  of  Poland 
open  to  the  ambition  of  candidate&  His  son,  James  Sobieski,  was 
thwarted  in  his  hopes  of  succeeding  to  the  royal  heritage  by  the 
avarice  and  enmity  of  his  mother.  The  elector  of  Bavaria,  and  the 
prince  of  Conti,  both  aspired  to  ^e  throne.  Augustus  was  induced 
to  become  their  competitor  by  Count  Przebedowski,  one  of  the  chief 
dignitaries  of  the  kingdom,  who  promised  that  money  would  insure 
success ;  and  he  was  supported  by  all  the  influence  of  the  court  of 
Vienna.  Augustus,  through  his  able  envoy,  Count  Flemming,  lavished 
considerable  sums  at  Warsaw  :  he  thus  obtained  the  advantage  over 
his  rival,  who  could  but  promise  ten  millions  of  florins,  while  Augus- 
tus paid  them :  the  Protestant  faith  of  the  elector  of  Saxony  was 
still  a  serious  obstacle ;  but  Augustus  removed  it  by  a  public  recanta- 
tion at  Baden,  near  Vienna,  on  Whit-Sunday,  1697.  In  addition  to 
the  ten  millions  of  florins,  Augustus  promised  to  support  an  army  of 
6000  men  at  the  cost  of  Saxony,  and  to  recover  Eaminieto^  Wallaohia^ 
Moldavia,  and  the  Ukraine. 

Notwithstanding  these  promises,  the  great  majority  of  electors,  in 
a  diet  held  the  27th  of  June,  1697,  gave  their  voices  to  the  prince  of 
ContL  The  minority  however  proceeded  to  proclaim  Augustus,  who 
entered  Poland  at  the  head  of  8000  Saxons;  while  the  prince  of  Conti, 
sailing  unattended  to  Danzig,  arrived  in  time  to  hear  'Te  Deum' 
chanted  in  honour  of  his  rival's  accession.  Augustus  was  crowned 
king  on  September  16,  1697,  and  made  his  entry  into  Cracow  in  a 
dress  valued  at  a  million  of  florins. 

The  first  aim  of  the  new  monarch  was  to  keep  his  promise  of  recover- 
ing for  Poland  its  lost  possessions  of  Podolia,  the  Ukraine,  and  Kami- 
nietz.  War,  conquest,  the  foundation  of  a  great  empire,  and  his  own 
magnificence,  were  the  fovourite  dreams  of  Augustus.  He  commenced 
by  forming  an  alliance  with  Denmark,  a  measure  which  provoked 
the  hostility  of  Sweden,  and  then  marched  with  an  army  of  Saxons 
and  Poles  to  drive  the  Turks  from  Kaminiets.  While  proceeding  on 
this  expedition,  the  Polish  monarch  met  at  Rava  the  Czar  Peter  re- 
turning from  his  travels  with  all  the  plans  and  projects  that  were  to 
procure  him  the  title  of  *  the  Great.'  The  bold,  frank,  ambitious,  yet 
uncrafty  Augustus  was  the  ally  most  suitable  to  Peter's  views :  a  close 
alliance  was  concluded  between  them,  and  a  scheme  of  conquest,  at 
the  expense  of  Sweden,  was  projected.  The  allianoe  with  Russia 
enabled  Augustus  to  conclude  the  treaty  of  Carlowitz,  by  which  most 
of  the  territories  which  he  sought  to  recover  were  ceded  to  Poland. 
The  allied  monarchs  next  proceeded  to  the  completion  of  their  pro- 
jects against  Sweden.  This  kingdom,  under  the  rule  of  an  infant 
prince,  seemed  likely  to  offer  no  formidable  resistance ;  and  to  detach 
Livonia  from  it  seemed  to  Augustus  to  be  an  easy  task,  more  especially 
as  Patkul,  a  refugee  Livonian,  promised  to  rally  his  countrymen  in  sup- 
port of  the  Saxon  cause.  Augustus  accordingly  invaded  Livonia,  and 
laid  siege  to  Riga.  The  provocation  had  one  of  those  electric  effects 
on  human  character  that  change  the  fifcce  of  history :  it  roused  young 
Charles  XIL  of  Sweden  from  the  insignificance  of  youth,  and  excited 
at  once  the  prince  and  his  people  to  a  pitch  of  heroism,  that  rivalled, 
or  even  surpassed,  for  a  time  the  glories  of  the  great  Gustavus. 
Charles  defeated  the  Russians  at  Narva,  and  forced  Augustus  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Riga ;  in  the  meantime  he  reoocupied  Livonia,  and  in  July 
1701  defeated  the  Saxon  army  on  the  Duna,  compelling  it  to  abandon 
fortresses  and  artillery.  The  Saxons  were  throughout  made  the 
sacrifice  and  the  suilerers  for  others :  for  Augustus,  faiUng  to  attach 
to  himself  any  of  the  great  parties  of  Poland  or  Lithuania,  could 
depend  in  his  distresses  upon  the  affection  of  his  native  kingdom 
alone.     Lost  in  self-admiration,  no  one  would  have  perhaps  been 
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more  worshipped  than  Augustus,  had  he  been  fortunate  or  great;  in 
adversity,  none  were  more  despised  or  forsaken.  His  last  resource  was 
to  send  to  Charles  the  Countess  of  Koenigsmark,  his  mistress,  in  the 
hope  that  the  persuasions  of  beauty  might  soften  the  resolutions  of 
the  Swedish  king.  Charles  however  refused  to  see  the  fair  envoy :  he 
persisted  in  regarding  Augustus  as  a  usurper,  and  would  grant  no 
peace  to  the  Poles,  except  on  the  condition  of  their  electing  another 
king.  But  Augustus  resolved  not  to  yield  without  another  effort :  he 
flew  to  his  native  Saxony,  drained  it  of  fresh  funds  and  soldiers,  and 
marched  by  the  way  of  Cracow  to  the  deliverance  of  Warsaw.  The 
armies  met,between  Clissow  and  Binozow,  on  the  19Ui  July,  the  very 
day  which,  in  the  previous  year,  had  been  marked  by  the  fatal  battle 
on  the  Duna.  The  result  was  now  similar.  The  Poles,  composing  the 
right  wing  of  the  Saxon  army,  fled,  and  the  brunt  of  the  battle  falling 
upon  the  Saxons,  they  suffered  another  disastrous  defeat.  A  party 
was  then  formed  in  Poland,  antagonistic  to  the  claims  of  Augustus. 
Charles  allied  himself  with  this  party,  and  promoted  the  election  of 
its  leader,  Stanislaus  Leczinski,  to  the  throne  of  Poland.  Stanislaus 
was  accordingly  elected  on  July  12th,  1704. 

The  new  monarch  participated  of  course  in  his  patron's  hostility 
towards  Saxony  and  Russia,  and  both  accordingly  prepared  to  invade 
the  electorate,  and  by  the  conquest  of  Dresden  itmlf  force  Augustus 
to  abandon  all  claim  to  the  Polish  crown.  The  elector  of  Saxony 
however  had  not  yet  lost  all  hope :  Russia  was  his  ally,  Austria  his 
friend,  and  the  pope  obstinately  refused  to  recognise  the  right  of  Us 
competitor.^  A  new  army  of  Saxons,  commanded  by  Schulenburg, 
had  been  raised  to  defend  the  electorate,  and  the  czar  had  promised 
to  second  its  operations.  But  the  defeat  of  Schulenbui^  at  Fraustadt 
left  Saxony  completely  exposed  to  the  conqueror.  After  this  disaster 
Augustus  began  to  consider  submission  as  inevitable :  he  accordingly 
sent  agents  to  treat  with. Charles,  secretly  however,  since  he  himself 
was  yet  within  the  camp  and  the  power  of  Russia.  But  before  Augustus 
could  escape,  the  czar  forced  him  to  a  measure  calculated  to  int^opt, 
or  prevent  altogether,  a  reconciliation  with  Charles  XIL  By  the 
advance  into  Saxony,  the  Swedish  force  in  Poland  had  been  much 
reduced ;  its  commander  had  moreover  relaxed  his  vigilance,  relying 
upon  the  negociations  which  he  was  aware  were  carrying  on.  The 
czar  forced  Augustus,  however  reluctant,  to  take  advantage  of  the 
moment  and  to  attack  the  Swedes.  He  did  so  with  success,  and  even 
entered  Warsaw  in  momentary  triumph.  But  Augustus  saw  that  an 
advantage  so  gained  was  little  likely  to  conduce  to  a  permanent  supe- 
riority. Instead  therefore  of  making  use  of  it  to  raise  his  tone,  or 
diminish  his  concessions  to  Sweden,  he  on  the  contrary  offered  to  make 
amends  for  the  aggression ;  and  at  the  same  time  accepted  without 
hesitation  the  conditions  that  Chai'les  had  already  im  posed.  Abandon- 
ing Russia,  he  hastened  in  person  to  meet  the  Swedish  monarch  at 
Altranatadt,  and  to  conclude  peace  upon  terms  sufficiently  humiliating. 
Augustus  abdicated  the  crown  of  Poland  in  favour  of  Stanislaus,  pro- 
mised to  send  this  prince  the  crown  jewels,  and  to  congratulate  him  by 
letter.  He  abandoned  his  allies  and  his  fortresses,  and  was  obliged  to 
give  up  the  unfortunate  Patkul  to  the  vengeance  of  Charles.  Charles 
also,  in  imitation  of  his  great  predecessor  Gustavus  Adolphus,  made 
himself  the  Defender  of  the  Protestant  Faith ;  and  stipulated  that 
Augustus  should  respect  the  creed  and  privileges  of  bis  Protestant 
subjects  of  Saxony.  This  peace  was  concluded  on  September  24th, 
1703. 

Augustus  now  saw  himself  confined  to  his  native  dominions,  and 
condemned  to  political  insignificance.  He  endeavoured  to  drown  dis- 
appointment in  luxury  and  expense ;  and  by  way  of  finding  occupation 
for  himself  and  his  soldiers,  in  1708  he  placed  a  Saxon  army  of  9000 
men  at  the  emperor^s  disposal  in  the  Netherlands.  Schulenburg  com- 
manded them ;  but  Augustus  himself  served  in  their  ranks  as  a  volun- 
teer, and  as  such  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Lille.  His  natural  son, 
Maurice  of  Saxony,  made  his  first  campaign  on  this  occasion.  The 
battle  of  Pultowa,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  power  of  Sweden  in  1709, 
recalled  Augustus  to  the  throne  of  Poland.  The  pope  released  him 
from  his  oath  of  abdication.  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Denmark  supported 
his  pretensions ;  and  Stanislaus,  instead  of  offering  resistance,  fled  into 
Turkey  to  join  Charles.  The  first  efforts  of  Augustus  on  his  restora- 
tion were  to  drive  the  Swedes  altogether  from  Germany.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  Denmark,  he  marched  into  Pomerania;  but  here  he  was 
repulsed  by  Steinbeck,  the  Swedish  general 

Charles  XII.  himself  soon  after  re-appeared  upon  the  scene ;  but  all 
his  heroism  was  less  dangerous  to  the  allies  than  the  intrigues  of  his 
minister,  the  Count  de  Goerts^  who  almost  succeeded  in  subverting 
the  existing  alliances  between  the  European  states.  He  had  neariy 
dissolved  the  bond  between  Augustus  and  Russia,  when  the  death  of 
Charles  XIL  occurred^  and  at  once  brought  to  a  conclusion  the  struggles 
of  war  and  of  political  intrigue.  The  restoration  of  Augustus  to 
the  throne  of  Poland  aggravated  the  ills  of  that  unhappy  country. 
If  Stanislaus  had  been  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  dictation  of  a 
foreign  power,  Augustus  was  stall  more  a  foreigner,  who  relied  upon 
Russian  support^  and  who  first  placed  the  country  at  the  mercy  of  sur- 
rounding states.  Unable  to  rely  on  the  Polei^  Augustus  endeavoured 
to  defend  his  authority  by  Saxon  soldiers.  Insurrection  and  civil 
war  followed;  and  then  the  country  being  evacuated  by  the  Saxon 
soldiers,  and  the  national  army  of  Poland,  under  the  craf^  counsel  of 
RusstBy  reduced  from  near  100,000  to  the  insignificant  force  of  about 
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20,000  men,  the  oountiy  wm  left  in  peaoe,  bat  it  wm  tb»  peaoe  of 
inaction  and  death* 

The  interval  between  1718,  the  year  of  Charles  Xllth'a  death,  and 
thftt  of  AugQstuB,  whieh  took  p\io&  in  1788,  passed  away  without 
being  marked  by  any  remarkable  inoidenta.  The  unsaocessfol  effort 
of  Augustus  to  secure  the  duchy  of  Courland  for  his  son  ]£aurioe, 
was  almost  the  only  attempt  ataotiye  policy.  A  marriage  between 
the  king's  eldest  son  and  an  archduchess  of  Austria  was  an  opportunity 
for  Augustus  to  display  all  his  magnifioenoe.  The  procession  was 
such  as  no  court  in  Europe  could  rival ;  diamonds  and  embroideiy 
had  never  been  seen  in  greater  proiusioa  But  the  people  of  Dresden 
could  only  look  with  <&soontented  eyes  on  «  scene  of  magnifioenoe, 
cruelly  oontrasted  with  their  own  recent  and  present  misery.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  recantation  of  the  young  prince,  and  the  favour 
shown  by  the  king  to  the  Jesuits  and  h^h  Catholic  party  in  Poland, 
filled  the  Lutheran  population  of  Saxony  with  anxious  fears  for  their 
religious  liberties. 

Augustus  was  not  beloved  by  his  subjects  in  either  of  his  king- 
doms ;^  each  complained  that  they  were  sacrificed  to  the  other,  while, 
in  reality,  both  were  sacrificed  to  the  vain-glory,  luxury,  licentious- 
ness, and  prodigious  extravagance  of  the  prince.  In  Saxony  his  prodi- 
gality was  favourable  to  the  arts;  the  fine  buUdinga  of  Dresden  were 
mostly  erected  by  him ;  and  the  porcelain  manu&oture  of  Saxony 
(the  rage  with  the  princes  of  that  day)  may  be  said  to  have  been 
founded  in  his  reign.  Poland  had  not  even  this  trifling  reoompense  : 
to  that  unfortunate  country  his  election  was  an  unalleviated  mis- 
fortune. 

AUGUSTUS  FREDERIC  IIL,  son  of  Augustus  IL,  elector  of 
Saxony  and  king  of  Poland,  was  bom  at  Dresden,  October  7, 1696. 
His  father,  wishing  to  give  him  the  same  aooomplishments  that  had 
distinguished  himself  sent  him  in  1711  to  visit  the  differsnt  courts  of 
Europe;  but  the  young  prince  gained  fh>m  hia  travels  only  the  love 
of  idlenen  and  pleasure.  The  death  of  his  &ther  in  1788  made 
Augustus  elector  of  Saxony,  and  left  him  at  the  same  time  the 
strongest  pretensions  to  the  throne  of  Poland.  His  indolent  nature 
shrunk,  it  is  said,  from  struggling  to  attain  this  uneasy  eminence ; 
but  his  wife,  a  daughter  of  Austria,  urged  Augustas  to  become  a  candi- 
date. He  was  supported  by  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  St  Petersburg, 
both  anxious  that  Poland  should  have  for  a  monarch  a  prince  of  easy 
disposition,  possessed  of  foreign  and  distant  dominions.  Frsnce  how- 
ever favoured  his  £sther's  old  competitor  Stanislaus,  whose  daughter 
had  become  the  wife  of  Louis  XV.,  and  the  Polish  nation  eagerly 
embraced  the  occasion  to  elect  a  native  prince.  But  a  Russian  army 
advanced  to  enforce  the  pretensions  of  Augustus  IIL ;  the  Poles  dis- 
puted gallantly  but  unsuccessfully  the  passage  of  the  Vistula ;  and 
under  Russian  auspices  a  few  of  the  Saxon  partisans  in  Poland,  meeting 
in  the  village  of  Kamien,  proceeded  to  the  counter-electiou  of  Augustus. 
His  competitor  Stanislaus  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Danzig,  which 
he  was  compelled  eventually  to  abandon,  along  with  his  pretensions  to 
the  throne  of  Poland.  Augustus  did  not  become  undisputed  monarch 
of  Poland  till  after  the  Diet  of  Pacification,  held  at  Wanaw  in  1736. 
Though  oppressed  by  foreign  troops,  the  Poles  showed  themselves 
jealous  of  their  independence.  They  stipulated  for  the  dismissal  of 
foreigners,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  only  1200  Saxon  guards  within 
the  kingdom. 

The  favourite  adviser  of  Augustus  had  up  to  this  time  been  the  old 
companion  of  his  travels,  Sulkowski ;  but  he  was  now  superseded  by 
Count  Bruhl,  who  henceforth  monopolised  all  authority  in  Saxony  and 
Poland.  lu  view  of  a  probable  dispute  as  to  the  succession  to  the 
•  throne  of  Austria  on  the  death  of  Charles  VL,  it  was  Sulkowski's 
project  to  conquer  Bohemia  for  Saxony.  Bruhl  at  first  abandoned 
this  scheme,  and  leagued  with  Austria  to  support  the  succession  of 
Si  aria  Theresa.  In  a  little  time  however  he  was  tempted  to  throw 
Saxony  into  the  opposite  party,  and  to  resume  the  scheme  of  appro- 
priating Bohemia,  while  Frederic  was  to  have  Silesia.  Augustus 
acquiesced.  The  Saxon  and  Prussian  troops  fought  in  alliance,  but 
bad  not  been  long  in  the  field  when  Augustus  learned  to  his  astonish- 
ment that  his  minister  had  again  deserted  Frederia  Soon  after,  in 
1748,  an  alliance  was  concluded  at  Warsaw  between  England,  Saxony, 
and  Austria,  for  the  defence  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg.  The  king  of 
Prussia  instantly  marched  100,000  men  into  Saxony,  routed  all  that 
opposed  him,  and  made  himself  master  of  Dresden,  December  1745 ; 
whilst  Augustus,  with  his  minister,  took  refuge  in  Poland.  The  truce 
of  1746  however  restored  to  him  the  electorate ;  and  at  the  same  period 
took  place  the  marriage  of  Augustus's  daughter,  Maria  Josephs,  with 
the  dauphin  of  France — a  marriage  from  which  sprung  Louis  XVL, 
Louis  XVIII.,  and  Charles  X. 

In  consequence  of  a  fresh  plot  in  oonjimction  with  Russia  against 
PruMia,  Frederic  invaded  Saxony  in  1756,  and  succeeded  in  taking 
captive  the  entire  Saxon  army  in  its  entrenched  camp  at  Pirna. 
Augustus  again  fled  to  Poland.  His  reign  in  this  latter  country  was 
as  pernicious  as  in  Saxony.  If  Saxony  was  humbled  in  its  pride, 
stripped  of  its  resources,  and  ravaged  by  invading  armies,  Poland  suf- 
fered equal  injury,  though  less  violence.  It  was  allowed  to  sink  into 
what  Rulhi^res  calls  *  a  tranquil  anarchy.'  Its  diets,  which  were  seldom 
held,  were  never  allowed  to  come  to  a  resolution  or  pass  a  law.  It  had 
no  court  or  king ;  Augustus,  who  wss  psssionately  fond  of  the  chaoe, 
preferred  the  well-stocked  forests  of  Saxony  to  the  plains  of  Poland. 


Saxony  itself  having  fallen  into  insignifioanos^  its  monaiehs  sank 
into  a  state  of  dependenoe  upon  Russia,  and  St.  Petersburg  became  the 
capital  to  which  the  Poles  resorted,  rather  than  to  Dresden.  Thus 
the  supremacy  of  Russia  was  allowed  silently  to  estAblish  itself  in 
Poland  under  the  empty  government  of  Augustus.  Pictures,  porcelain, 
fdtes,  and  music,  were  the  only  cares  of  this  weak  and  fooli^  prince, 
who  was  to  his  father  what  Louis  XV.  was  to  Louis  XIV.,  except  that 
Augustus  IIL,  though  prodigal  and  luxurious,  was  no  sensualistu 
Rulhi^res  even  reproaches  him  for  his  stupid  constancy  to  his  queen — 
a  singular  specimen  of  the  French  historian's  own  ideas  of  morality. 
Augustus  IIL  expired  at  Dresden  in  October  1768. 

AUGUSTUS  FREDERICK,  Prince  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
and  Duke  of  Sussex,  the  sixth  son  and  ninth  child  of  George  IIL, 
was  bom  at  Buckingham  Palace  on  the  27th  of  January  1773.  After 
having  made  some  progress  in  his  studies  under  private  tuition,  he 
went  to  the  University  of  GK>ttingen,  and  subsequently  travelled  in 
Italy.  During  this  tour,  and  while  still  under  age,  he  contracted  at 
Rome  a  marriage  with  Lady  Augusta  Murray,  second  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Dunmore  in  Scotland.  The  marriage  ceremony  was  pe^fo^ue^l 
at  Rome  by  a  clergyman  of  the  English  Church,  in  April  17il8,  and  in 
consequence  of  doubts  having  arisen  whether  a  marriage  performed  by 
a  Protestant  cleigyman  in  Rome,  where  there  is  no  British  representa- 
tive, could  be  valid,  the  ceremony  was  repeated  at  St.  George's,  Han- 
over-square^ London,  on  the  5th  of  December  1793.  At  the  instance 
of  the  orown,  this  marriage  was,  in  1794,  declared  in  the  Prerogative 
Court  of  Canterbury  to  be  nvdl  and  void,  by  the  terms  of  the  act 
12  Gkorge  IIL,  cap.  Ill,  called  the  Royal  Marriage  Act  It  is  the 
opinion  of  eminent  lawyers  that  several  important  points  in  the  ques- 
tion involved  were  left  untouched  by  the  decision  in  this  ease.  But 
the  decision  was  in  effect  affirmed,  by  the  rejection  of  the  House  of 
Lords  of  the  daim  of  Sir  Augustus  D'Este  to  take  his  seat  as  a  peer 
of  the  realoL  The  duke  was  for  some  years  separated  from  I^y 
Augusta,  who  died  on  the  5th  of  March  1834,  and  the  fruit  of  the 
union  was  a  son,  Colonel  Sir  Augustus  Frederick  D'Eate,  boru  13th  of 
January  1794,  and  a  daughter,  Ellen  Augusta  D'Este,  bom  11th  of 
Aug^t  1801,  who  both  surrived  their  parents.  Prince  Augustus  was 
ralMd  to  the  peerage  on  the  27th  of  November  1801,  wheu  he  received 
patents  as  Baron  Arklow,  Earl  of  Inverness,  and  Duke  of  Sussex. 
Parliament  voted  him  an  income  of  12,000/.  a  year,  which  was  after- 
wards increased  to  18,000^  The  Duke  of  Sussex  early  adopted,  and 
was  to  the  last  days  of  his  life  a  steady  and  persevering  advocate  of 
the  liberal  side  in  politics.  In  his  votes  and  speeches,  at  various  times, 
he  supported  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  and  of  slavery,  and  the 
removid  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Jewish  disabiUtiesi  He  was  a 
friend  to  religious  toleration  in  its  widest  sense.  He  took  a  warm 
and  active  interest  in  the  progress  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  gave  his 
support  to  the  principles  of  free  trade.  He  was  also  connected  with 
many  public  and  benevolent  institutions.  On  his  eldest  brother 
becoming  Prince  Regent  in  1810,  the  Duke  of  Suaeex  became  Grand 
Master  of  the  Unit^  Order  of  Free  Masons  of  England  and  Wales. 
In  1816  he  became  President  of  the  Society  of  Art&  On  the  30th  of 
November  1830  he  became  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  which 
office  he  relinquished  in  1889.  Some  years  before  his  death  he  con- 
tracted a  second  marriage,  without  acceding  to  the  terms  of  the  iioyal 
Marriage  Act,  with  the  JJady  Cecilia  Letitia  Bugi^in  (widow  of  Sir 
George  Buggin),  who,  on  the  80th  of  March  1840  was  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  Duchess  of  Inverness.  His  Royal  Highness  died  at  Ken- 
sington Palacs  on  the  21st  of  April  184db  The  events  of  his  life 
portray  his  character.  He  was  a  man  of  most  kindly  disposition,  and 
singularly  free  from  ostentation.  He  was  bountiful  to  many  institu- 
tions for  purposes  of  charity  and  social  improvement ;  and,  notwith- 
standing this  diain  on  his  comparatively  limited  means,  h^left  behind 
him  one  of  the  most  magnificent  private  libraries  in  Britain,  consiibting 
of  upwards  of  50,000  volumes,  12,000  of  which  were  theoiogiciU.  An 
elaborate  catalogue  of  a  portion  of  it,  entitled  *  Bibliotheca  Sussexiana,' 
was  prepared  by  Dr.  Pettigrew.  The  first  vMume,  relating  to  theological 
and  biblical  manuscripts,  appeared  in  1827 ;  the  second  volume^  relat- 
ing solely  to  the  unrivalled  collection  of  printed  bibles  and  portions 
of  bibles,  was  printed  in  1839.  (Abridged  from  the  Biograpkieal 
Dictionary  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffueion  of  Usrful  Knowledge.) 

AUMALE,  CHARLES  DE  LORRAINE,  DUC  D',  sprung  from 
a  branch  of  the  ducal  house  of  Lorraine,  which  had  settled  in  France 
about  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  when  it  was  possessed  of  the 
fief  of  Aumale.  His  father,  Claude  d'Aumale,  was  governor  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  unde  to  Henry,  duke  of  Guise,  the  head  of  the  League. 
[Guisx,  DuKsa  of.]  Charles  d'Aumale  entered  into  the  party  of  the 
League,  which,  under  pretence  of  suppressing  the  Uuguanoti),  aspired 
to  the  supreme  power.  After  the  assassination  of  the  Duke  of  Guiso, 
in  December  1588,  D'Aumale  and  the  Duke  of  Mayeone  became  thi* 
heads  of  their  party.  D'Aumale  in  1589  took  possession  of  Paris, 
from  which  King  Henry  IIL  had  been  obliged  to  retire,  when  he 
dissolved  the  parliament  by  force,  and  sent  its  members  to  the  BastUleu 
Shortly  afterwards  he  marched  from  Paris  with  10,000  men  to  attack 
the  town  of  Senlis,  but  was  defeated  by  La  None.  For  a  short  time 
he  defended  Paris  against  the  forces  of  Henri  IV.,  who,  after  the 
assassination  of  Henri  IIL,  succeeded  to  the  crown.  After  the  aur- 
render  of  Paris  to  Henri  lY.,  D'Aumale  joined  the  Spaniards,  who 
had  invaded  the  province  of  Picardy,  for  which  he  was  deekred  guilty 
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of  high  treason  by  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  sentenced  to  be  broken 
on  the  wheel,  which  sentence  was  executed  in  effigy  the  24th  of  Jnly 
1595.  From  this  period  B'Aumale  resided  abroad,  ohiefly  in  Flanders, 
enjoying  the  favour  of  the  Spanish  government ;  and  he  died  at 
Brussels  in  1631.  (Lacretelle,  ffiUoire  de  Frcmce  pendant  Us  Querres  de 
Religion.) 

AUNOY,  or  AULNOY,  MARIE  CATHERINE,  COMTBSSE  D\ 
was  the  daughter  of  M.  le  Jumel  de  Berneville,  and  allied  to  many  of 
the  first  families  of  Normandy.  She  was  bom  about  1650.  After  the 
death  of  her  father,  her  mother  married  the  Marquis  de  Qadaigne, 
and  resided  at  the  court  of  Madrid.  Mademoiselle  de  Bumeville 
became  the  wife  of  Franyois  de  la  Mothe,  count  d'Aunoy.  The 
countess  was  a  distinguished  ornament  of  the  French  eourt^  as  her 
aunt,  Madame  Desloges,  had  been  before  her.  She  possessed  great 
facility  in  composition,  and  formed  one  of  a  coterie  of  court  ladies, 
who  contributed  very  considerably  to  the  light  literature  of  their  day. 
The  Countess  d'Aunoy  died  at  Paris  in  January  1705,  leaving  behind 
hei^  four  daughters,  one  of  whom,  Madame  de  Hftre,  sustained  the 
family  reputation  by  her  wit  and  talents. 

The  literary  fame  of  Madame  d'Aunoy  has  been  preserved  to  our 
own  day  almost  entirely  by  her  *  Fairy  Tales.'  They  are  of  the  class 
of  composition  introduced  into  France  at  the  dose  of  the  17th 
century  by  Charles  Perrault.  The  wit  and  vivacity  of  the  Countess 
D'Aunoy  have  secured  for  many  of  her  tales  a  degree  of  popularity  in 
which  they  are  surpassed  only  by  those  of  Perrault  himself.  Among 
the  numerous  productions  of  the  countess  we  meet  with  one,  at  least, 
'  The  White  Cat,'  which  rivals  in  estimation  the  best  works  of  her 
mast«'r ;  and  several  more,  such  as  '  The  Yellow  Dwarf,'  '  Cherry  and 
Fair  Star,'  and  '  The  Fair  One  with  the  Qolden  Locks,'  which  stand 
first  in  the  second  rank.  For  the  groundwork  of  her  stories,  Madame 
d'Aunoy  did  not  rely  on  her  own  invention;  like  Perrault,  she  resorted 
for  her  plots  to  Italian  sources,  principally  the  '  Pentamerone '  of 
Basile,  and  the  'Piacevoli  Notti'  of  Straparola,  both  of  which  had  not 
long  before  been  translated  into  French.  The  germ  of  one  of  her 
stories,  'Gracieuse  et  Percinet,'  may  be  found  in  the  Cupid  and 
Psyche  of  Apuleios,  and  other  fairy  legends  have  been  traced  even  to 
a  remoter  origin.  From  whatever  source  the  material  was  derived, 
the  French  writers  seem  to  have  formed  the  mould  which  has  given 
shape  to  the  fairy  fiction  of  Europe.  The  writings  of  Madame 
d'Aunoy  have  been  much  turned  to  account  by  writers  for  the  stage, 
especially  in  our  own  country,  where  they  have  formed  the  groundwork 
of  many  of  the  most  successful  pantomimes,  spectacles,  and  extrava- 
ganzas which  have  been  producecL 

The  firs^  series  of  Madame  d'Aunoy's  'Fairy  Tales'  was  published 
at  Paris,  in  4  vols.,  12mo,  in  1698,  the  year  after  the  appearance  of 
Perrault'a  volume.  The  *  Nouveauz  Contes  des  F^s,'  and  *  Les  F^es 
Ik  la  Mode,  ou  le  Nouveau  Gentilhomme  Bourgeois,'  rapidly  followed, 
completing  her  writings  of  this  kind.  The  whole  are  reprinted  in 
vols,  iii.,  iv.,  and  v.  of  the  collection  called  the  'Cabinet  des  F^es.'  The 
principal  tales  have  run  through  numberiess  editions,  and  it  would  be 
an  impossible  task  to  give  a  list  of  the  translations  of  them  into 
various  languages,  or  even  into  our  own.  The  translation  however  by 
J.  R.  Planch^  into  English  deserves  a  special  exception  for  its  excel- 
lence. Mr.  Plauch^  has  also  the  merit  of  being  the  best  adapter  of 
them  to  the  purposes  of  the  modem  stage. 

Madame  d  Aunoy  was  a  voluminous  writer  in  another  line  of  fiction 
— the  sentimental  novel  Her  principal  work  of  this  class,  *  Hippolyte, 
Comte  de  Duglas,'  originally  published  in  1 696,  is  still  sometimes  read, 
and  a  new  edition  appeared  at  Paris  in  1810.  It  is  a  miserable  pro- 
duction in  every  respect.  Madame  d'Aunoy's  two  other  novels, 
'  L'Uistoire  de  Jean  de  Bourbon,  Prince  de  Carency,'  and  <  L'Uistoire 
du  Comte  de  Warwick,'  are  of  similar  character.  In  the  'M^moires  de 
la  Cour  d'Angleterre,*  the  countess  carried  the  system  of  mixing  truth 
and  falsehood  to  a  still  greater  extent  than  even  in  her  novels.  The 
book  opens  with  an  apparently  serious  sketch  of  the  court  of 
Charles  II.,  in  which  the  writer  boasts  of  her  intimacy  with  "  Le  Due 
de  Bouquinkara,"  "  my  Lady  Heyde,"  and  other  real  personages  of 
the  time,  and  declares  her  intention  to  detail  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  iucidents  of  their  lives.  The  work  is  then  almost  imme- 
diately transformed  into  a  commonplace  amatory  romance,  in  which 
half  the  characters  are  decorated  with  the  real  names  which  the 
authoress  has  chosen  to  pitch  upon,  while  the  other  half,  with  much 
greater  propriety,  are  distinguished  by  the  merely  fanciful  names 
usually  bestowed  on  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  romance.  The 
'M^moires  de  la  Cour  d'Espagne,'  and  the  'Voyage  d'Espagne,'  are 
both  so  written  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  where  truth  ends  and 
fiction  commences.  The  same  objection  extends  even  to  the  countess's 
works  of  a  more  decidedly  serious  complexion,  especially  to  her 
*Mdmoires  Historiques  de  ci  qui  s'est  pass^  en  Europe,  depuis  1672 
jusqu'en  1679,  tant  aux  guerres  centre  les  Hollandois,  qu*k  la  paix  de 
Nimdgue/  2  vols.,  Svo,  Paris,  1692,  a  work  not  at  all  to  be  depended 
upon. 

(Abridged  from  the  Biographical  Dictionary  of  the  Society  for  the 
Diffaeion  of  Ug*ful  Knowledge.) 

AURELIA'NUS.  This  emperor  is  usually  known  as  Lucius 
Domitius  Aurelianus,  but  on  at  least  one  coin  he  is  named  Claudius 
Domitius,  irhile  in  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  the  emperor  Claudius 
(whom  he  Buooeeded),  he  is  called  Valerius  Aurelianus.    It  is  probable 


that  he  assumed  the  names  of  Claudius  and  Domitius  after  his  accession 
to  the  empire.  He  was  bom  probably  about  A.D.  212,  it  is  commonly 
said,  at  Sirmium  in  Pannonia;  but  some  say  in  the  Lower  Dacia 
(Ripensis),  and  others  in  Mossia.  His  father  was  a  husbandman ;  his 
mother  priestess  of  a  temple  of  the  sun.  At  an  early  age  he  enlisted 
as  a  common  Boldier.  Tall,  handsome,  and  strong,  skilful  and  diligent 
in  all  athletic  and  military  exercises,  temperate  in  his  habits,  and  of 
acute  intellect,  he  rose  from  his  humble'station  to  the  highest  militaiy 
offices  during  the  reigns  of  Valerian  and  Claudian.  In  256  he  was 
commissioned  by  Valerian  to  make  a  general  visitation  of  the  military 
stations,  and  in  258  he  was  for  his  services  named  consul  by  the  same 
emperor.  He  was  distinguished  by  the  soldiers  from  another  Aureliaii, 
also  a  tribune,  by  the  characteristio  epithet '  sword  in  hand '  ('  manu 
ad  ferrum ').  As  an  officer  his  discipline  was  strict  even  to  severity, 
and  he  treated  as  a  serious  offence  the  least  act  of  theft  or  extortion. 
On  the  death  of  Claudius,  honourably  distinguished  by  the  appellation 
of  Gothic,  in  270,  Quintillius,  brother  of  Claudius,  assumed  the  purple, 
but  resigned  it  by  a  voluntary  death,  at  the  end  of  seventeen  days,  on 
hearing  that  the  legions  of  the  Danube  had  raised  Aurelian  to  the 
imperial  dignity.  The  new  emperor  suppressed  an  inroad  of  the  Suevi 
and  Sarmatse,  and  compelled  them  to  retreat  to  the  northern  side  of 
the  Danube;  but  he  withdrew  the  Ronuin  troope  from  the  province  of 
Dacia,  and  thus  doubly  strengthened  the  frontier  of  the  empire  by 
rendering  the  Danube  its  boundary,  and  by  abandoning  a  district  too 
distant  to  be  easily  defended,  and  too  thmly  peopled  to  defend  itself. 
While  thus  engaged,  Aurelian  was  recalled  to  the  north  of  Italy  by  an 
invasion  of  a  German  tribe,  the  Alemanni  or  Maroomanni  After 
various  alternations  of  success,  the  force  of  the  barbarians  was  entirely 
destroyed  in  271.  Aurelian  then  visited  Rome,  punished  with  a 
ferocious  severity  the  authors  of  a  sedition  which  had  disturbed  the 
city,  and  repaired  the  walls,  including  an  additional  space  within  their 
liniita.  The  disturbance  at  Rome  was  owing  to  the  Monetarii,  or 
coiners,  who  appear  to  have  had  the  management  of  the  public  coinage, 
which  they  had  probably  debased  for  the  sake  of  their  own  profit. 
Aurelian  siterwards  issued  a  new  and  improved  coinage. 

Aurelian  at  this  time  was  master  only  of  the  central  portion  of  the 
Roman  world.  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Britain  owned  in  name  the  authority 
of  Tetricus ;  but  he  was  little  more  than  a  pageant  of  a  monarch,  and 
he  himself  invited  Aurelian  to  relieve  him  from  his  splendid  misery. 
A  battle  was  fought  near  Ch&lons  in  Champagne,  at  which  Tetricus 
betrayed  his  own  army  into  a  defeat,  while  he  himself  with  a  few  friends 
took  refuge  with  his  more  powerful  competitor.  (Vopiscus,  cap.  82.) 
The  west  being  secured,  Aurelian  betook  himself  to  Uiat  war  by  the 
successful  issue  of  which  he  is  best  known — the  reduction  of  the  great, 
fiourishing,  and  short-lived  city  of  Padmyra.  [Zenobia.]  Odenathus, 
who  had  raised  his  native  city  to  this  height  of  power,  was  dead,  and 
had  been  succeeded  by  his  widow,  the  celebrated  Zenobia,  a  woman 
of  accomplished  tastes  and  masculine  talents.  On  his  march  Aurelian, 
in  passing  through  Illyria  and  Thrace,  met  and  vanquished  some  of 
the  barbarian  hordes  who  invested  the  frontier  provinces  of  the  Roman 
empire.  In  Asia  Minor  and  Syria  many  towns  and  districts  submitted 
to  him,  or  were  subdued  by  his  arms.  The  hostile  armies  met  at 
Emesa  in  Syria,  where  Aurelian  gained  a  decisive  victory,  and  con- 
tinued his  march  to  Palmyra  unopposed,  except  by  the  constant  attacks 
of  the  *  Syrian  robbers.'  The  resistance  of  the  city  did  credit  to  its 
warlike  fame.  Vopiscus  hss  preserved  a  letter  from  Aurelian  himself, 
in  which  he  complains  that  the  Romans  talk  of  his  waging  war  with  a 
woman,  as  if  she  fought  wi&  her  own  unassisted  strength,  and  con- 
tinues : — **  It  cannot  be  told  what  preparation  for  war,  what  store  of 
arrows,  spears,  stones,  is  here.  No  part  of  the  widl  but  is  occupied  by 
two  or  three  balistsB,  and  there  are  engines  to  cast  fire.  She  does  not 
fight  like  a  woman,  nor  like  one  who  fears  punishment ;  but  I  trust 
that  the  gods  will  assist  the  republic,  who  never  have  been  wanting 
to  our  undertakings."  He  offered  favourable  terms  of  capitulation, 
but  a  haughty  answer  was  returned  in  the  Syrian  language  by  the 
queen,  who  threatened  him  with  the  promised  help  of  the  Persians, 
Saraceni,  and  Armenians.  But  Zenobia  was  disappointed  in  her 
expectations  about  these  auxiliaries,  and  the  skilful  commissariat 
arrangements  of  the  emperor  obviated  the  difficulties  of  procuring 
subsistence  for  an  army  in  the  inhospitable  deserts  which  surround 
the  oasis  of  Palmy i*a.  When  further  resistance  was  seen  to  be  hope- 
less Zenobia  tried  to  escape,  but  wss  taken  on  her  way  to  Persia.  The 
Roman  soldiers  clamoured  loudly  for  her  death.  Aurelian  refused  to 
shed  female  blood ;  but  he  took  his  revenge  on  those  who  had  directed 
her  counsels,  among  whom  perished  the  celebrated  Longinus,  who  had 
been  Zenobia*s  instructor  in  Grecian  literature.  The  city  surrendered 
soon  after  the  capture  of  its  mistress  in  273,  and  was  treated  with 
comparative  clemency,  being  neither  plundered  nor  destroyed.  Aurelian. 
was  already  returned  into  Europe  when  he  heard  that  the  Palmyre* 
nians  had  revolted,  and  massacred  the  small  garrison  of  600  archers 
whom  he  had  left  in  charge  of  their  city.  He  returned  in  wrath,  and 
exceeded  even  his  usual  ferocity  in  avenging  this  ill-judged  insult. 
Most  of  the  inhabitants,  men,  women,  and  children,  were  put  to  the 
sword.  Aurelian  wbb  recalled  a  third  time  to  the  east  by  a  rebellion 
in  Egypt,  excited  by  Firmus,  a  merchant  who  had  acquired  immense 
wealth  by  commerce  in  India.  This  was  immediately  quelled  by  the 
emperor's  presence ;  and  having  now  cleared  the  Roman  empire  of  all 
rivals  and  pretenders  to  independence,  and  restored  it  to  its  ancient 
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Umita,  he  retained  to  Rome^  where  he  celefarated  his  variouB  Tiotories 
with  a  triumph  of  more  than  usual  magnifiLoenoe.  Qibbou,  with  some 
other  excellent  modem  authorities,  makes  the  rebellion  which  occurred 
in  consequence  of  Aurelian's  attempt  to  restore  the  coinage  to  its  true 
standard,  to  have  happened  after  his  triumph ;  but  the  order  of  events, 
and  indeed  the  whole  chronology  of  Aurelian's  period,  is  very  confused. 

After  this  ceremony  the  emperor  visited  Qaul  and  Illyricam ;  but 
his  stay  was  short,  for  in  a  ^Tew  months  from  the  date  of  it  we  fiud 
him  leading  an  army  against  Persia,  to  revenge  the  defeat  and  degrada- 
tion of  Valerian.  On  his  march  between  Heraclea  and  Byaantium  he 
was  assassinated,  in  consequence  of  the  treachery  of  one  of  his  secre- 
taries, named  Mnestheus,  whom  he  had  threateoed  with  punishment ; 
and^the  emperor^s  threats  were  known  seldom  to  be  made  in  vain.  The 
secretary  foiged  a  list  of  names — thoee  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  army 
oetensibly  devoted  to  death ;  and  the  restless  character  of  Aurelian 
caused  the  fraud  to  be  readily  believed,  and  promptly  acted  on.  The 
conspirators  were  those  whose  stations  gave  them  a  right  to  be  near 
his  person ;  he  was  murdered  about  the  beginning  of  275.  He  left  a 
single  daughter,  whose  descendants  remained  at  Rome  when  Yopiscus 
wrote. 

Aurelian  is  not  lUdesoribed  by  Eutropius  as  of  a  character  ''neces- 
pary  on  some  occasions  rather  than  loveable  on  any ;  but  harsh  on  all." 
Yet  he  bad  many  qualities  noble  and  valuable  in  a  ruler:  he  was 
frugal  in  his  expenses,  temperate  in  his  pleasures,  moderate  in  providing 
for  friends  and  adherents,  strict  in  preserving  good  order,  and  resolute 
in  repressing  peculation,  and  punishing  those  who  grew  rich  on  pecu- 
lation and  the  spoils  of  the  provinces.  But  these  good  qualities  were 
obscured  by  a  temper  naturally  har&h,  and  trained  by  a  long  and 
exclusive  course  of  military  service  into  total  carelessness  for  the 
sufift  rings  of  others ;  insomuch,  that  the  Emperor  Diocletian,  himself 
not  over  inclined  to  compassion,  said  on  that  account  that  Aurelian 
was  better  suited  to  command  an  army  than  an  empire.  (Yopiscus, 
in  the  'Historia  Augusta';  Eutropius;  Aur.  Victor;  Gibbon,  o.  zi; 
Crevier,  'Histoire  des  Empereurs  Remains,'  voL  vL)  Vopiscus 
informs  us  (cap.  i)  that  his  '  Life  of  Aurelian '  was  founded  on  Greek 
authorities  (there  having  been  no  Latin  history  of  Aurelian  before  his), 
and  on  the  Journals  and  Campaigns  of  the  emperor,  which  were  then 
kept  in  the  Ulpian  Library  at  Rome. 
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AURElilUS  ANTONINUS.  MARCUS,  was  the  son  of  Annius 
Verus  and  Domiiia  Calvilla.  Verus  traced  his  pedigree  to  Numa,  and 
Domitia  hers  to  Malennius,  a  Salentine  prince;  the  fathers  of  both 
were  consuls.  Aurelius  was  bom  on  Mount  Cceliua,  in  Rome,  on  the 
26th  of  April,  a.d.  121,  and  was  named  Annius  Verus.  Hadrian,  with 
whom  he  was  a  favourite  from  infancv,  familiarly  called  him  Veris- 
simus,  a  distinction  which  he  even  then  merited.  To  his  natural 
disposition,  habits,  and  early  acquirements,  which  it  is  honourable  to 
the  emperor  to  have  perceived  and  cheri^ed,  he  owed  his  adoption 
into  the  Aurelian  family  by  Antoninus  Pius.  Hadrian  adopted  Anto- 
ninus Pius  on  the  condition  that  he  should  adopt  Annius  Verus,  and 
also  Lucius  Verus,  the  son  of  a  deceased  favourite,  L.  Ceionius 
Commodus  (called,  after  his  adoption  by  Hadrian,  uElius  Verus 
Caesar),  who  was  to  have  been  his  successor.  [Verus.]  The  father  of 
Aurelius  dying  while  he  was  young,  his  grandfather  took  charge  of 
his  education,  and  gave  him  ever^  advantage  which  the  age  he  lived  in 
could  afford.  We  learn  from  himself  that  he  had  masters  in  every 
science  and  polite  art,  whose  names  and  qualifications  he  has  most 
gratefully  recorded,  modestly  attributing  all  his  acquirements  to  their 
instruction  and  example,  and  whose  merits  he  did  not  fail  to  reward 
when  the  means  of  so  doicg  were  in  his  power.  (See  Book  I.  of  the 
'Meditations.')  Two  of  them  were  raised  to  the  consulate.  These 
men,  therefore,  were  not  only  tutors,  but  models  upon  which  the 
character  of  Aurelius  was  formed ;  the  foundation  of  which  however 
he  piously  says  was  laid  by  his  parents.  Moat  of  his  teachers  were 
Stoics.  One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  them,  Rusticus,  procured 
him  a  copy  of  the  works  of  Epictetus,  which  confirmed  his  natural 
inclination  to  Stoicism,  and  became  his  inseparable  companions.  The 
life  and  writings  of  the  emperor  rank  him,  indeed,  amongst  the  best 
teachers  and  brightest  ornaments  of  the  Stoical  school  The  work  of 
Aurelius,  in  which  he  has  most  fully  exhibited  the  rules  and  principles 
of  Stoicism  as  ho  understood  and  practised  it,  is  divided  into  twelve 


books,  and  written  in  Greek,  and  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
his  '  Meditations.'  It  appears  to  have  been  a  private  note-book,  kept 
chiefly  to  aid  him  in  self-examination.  But  the  '  Meditations '  contain 
also  the  history  of  his  education,  and  a  collection  of  rules,  dogmas, 
theorems,  comments,  and  opinions,  put  down  as  they  were  suggeste<l 
by  passing  events,  reading,  or  conversation.  They  may  be  considered 
as  a  supplement  to  Epictetus,  and  the  two  together  form  the  best  code 
of  moral  discipline  left  to  us  by  the  ancient  philosophers.  This  book 
was  first  edited  in  Greek  and  Latin  by  Xylander,  Ziirich,  1558,  then 
by  M.  Casaubon  in  1643,  much  improved;  but  still  more  by  Gataker, 
C^b.  1652,  with  some  valuable  tables  of  reference.  Subsequent 
editions  of  it,  and  translations  into  most  modem  languages,  are 
numerous.  None  of  the  English  translations  are  above  the  merest 
mediocrity. 

Aurelius  passed  through  all  the  offices  usually  given  to  persons  of 
hb  rank  and  pretensions,  and  as  he  most  punctually  attended  to  bis 
duty  in  them,  he  obtained  those  &cilities  as  a  man  of  business  for 
wluch  he  was  remarkable.  In  his  fifteenth  year  the  daughter  of 
Ceionius  Commodus  was  betrothed  to  him  by  the  de«ire  of  Hadrian, 
but  the  union  was  dissolved  by  Antoninus  Pius  after  Hadrian's  death. 
After  the  death  of  Hadrian  he  married  his  cousin  Faustina,  daughter 
of  Antoninus  Pius.  Upon  the  death  of  Antoninus  Pius  in  161,  he 
took  the  name  of  Antoninus,  and  immediately  associated  Lucius  Verus 
with  himself  as  partner  in  the  empire :  he  also  gave  Verus  his  daughter 
Lucilla  in  marriage.  Aurelius  accepted  the  throne  at  the  request  of 
the  senate,  much  against  his  inclination ;  but  having  accepted  it,  he 
never  suffered  his  fondness  for  study  and  philosophic  retirement  to 
interfere  with  his  public  duty.  A  troublesome  reign  ensued,  begin- 
ning with  inundations,  earthquakes,  famine,  and  pestilence,  causing 
universal  distress,  which  it  required  extraordinary  exertion  to  alleviate. 
The  life  of  a  man  whose  object  was  peace  was  almost  entirely  occupied 
by  war,  owing  to  former  emperors  having  conquered  more  countries 
than  they  could  unite  in  one  empire.  He  felt  however  that  the  safety 
of  the  empire  depended  upon  its  keeping  all  its  provinces,  for  if  its  in- 
ability to  do  so  could  be  proved,  common  cause  would  be  made 
against  it,  and  its  destruction  would  follow.  Aurelius  by  his  activity, 
fortitude,  and  a  prudent  choice  of  his  lieutenants,  suppressed  the  insur- 
rections that  broke  out  in  all  quarters :  he  was  everywhere  victorious; 
and  he  took  the  best  means  in  his  power  to  make  his  victories  effective, 
by  showing  mercy  and  clemency  to  the  conquered. 

The  calunities  in  Italy  were  not  ended  when  the  Parthian  war 
broke  out ;  Verus  took  the  command  in  this  war,  and  returned  vic- 
torious, A.D.  166,  but  brought  the  plague  with  him  to  Rome.  [Vebus.] 
Calpumius  Agricola  was  sent  against  the  Britains,  who  threatened 
insurrection;  and  Aufidius  Victorinus  against  the  CattL  The  two 
emperors  soon  after  marched  together  against  the  Marcomanni,  and 
obliged  them  to  sue  for  peaoe.  In  returning  from  this  expedition 
Verus  died,  a.d.  169.  In  the  year  170  Aurelius  had  to  make  war 
against  the  German  nations.  The  preparatious  for  the  German  war 
were  commensurate  with  the  importance  of  the  undertaking,  and  even 
slaves  and  gladiators  were  enrolled  among  the  troops.  The  details 
of  these  wars  are  not  well  recorded ;  but  we  know  that  tl^e  emperor 
showed  himself  a  brave  soldier,  a  skilful  general,  and  a  humane  man. 
He  drove  the  Marcomanni  out  of  Pannonia,  and  also  the  Siirmatians, 
Vandals,  and  Quadi  The  Marcomanni  were  almost  annihilated  while 
they  were  retreating  across  the  Danube;  and  Dion  (71,  a  7)  makes 
the  same  statement  as  to  the  lazyges,  and  describes  a  victory  over 
them  obtained  by  the  Romans  on  the  frozen  river.  During  this  expe- 
dition Aurelius  resided  tor  three  years  at  Camuntum  on  the  Danube^ 
The  great  event  of  the  German  wars  was  the  battle  with  the  Quadi, 
174,  in  which  the  emperor  and  his  army  were  saved  by  a  miracle.  It 
was  in  the  heat  of  summer,  while  the  emperor  was  carrying  on  the 
campaign  against  the  Quadi,  probably  in  the  country  north  of  the 
Danube,  that  the  Romans  were  hemmed  up  in  a  dangerous  position 
by  the  enemy,  aud  were  in  danger  of  perishing  of  thirst  On  a  sudden 
the  clouds  collected,  and  a  copious  shower  descended  to  refresh  the 
exhausted  soldiers,  whom  the  barbarians  attacked  while  the  Romans 
were  more  intent  on  satisfying  their  thirst  than  on  fighting.  The 
army  would  have  been  cut  to  pieces  if  a  shower  of  hail  accompanied 
with  lightning  had  not  fallen  on  the  Quadi  Thus  fire  and  water 
came  down  at  the  same  time,  fire  on  the  barbarians  and  water  on  the 
Romans ;  or  if  the  fire  came  on  the  Romans,  it  was  quenched  by  the 
water ;  and  if  the  water  fell  on  the  barbarians,  it  only  added  fuel  to 
the  fire,  as  if  it  had  been  oil.  The  Romans  gained  a  great  victory,  and 
Aurelius,  who  was  saluted  Imperator  for  the  seventh  time^  shortly 
afterwards  assumed  the  title  of  Gtormanicus,  which  appears  on  hia 
medals.  He  wrote,  says  Dion,  an  account  of  this  miraculous  deliveiv 
ance  to  the  senate ;  and  there  is  now  extant  a  letter  of  Aureliua  in 
Greek,  addressed  to  the  senate,  which  commemorates  this  event 

The  miracle  is  mentioned  by  all  the  authorities  who  mention  the 
battle ;  but  the  heathen  writers  give  the  credit  of  it  to  their  false  gods, 
and  the  Christian  writers  attribute  it  to  the  intercession  of  the 
Christian  soldiers  in  the  emperor's  army.  Apolinarius,  bishop  of 
Hierapolis,  a  contemporary  of  Aurelius,  is  cited  by  Eusebius  as 
evidence  for  this ;  but  Eusebius  does  not  give  his  words.  It  is  said 
that  there  was  a  legion  of  Christian  soldiers  in  the  army,  called  the 
legion  of  Melitene ;  and  Apolinarius,  according  to  Eusebius,  adds, 
that  in  consequence  of  their  services  on  this  occasion  the  emperor 
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gsre  tha  legion  the  title  of  the  Thunderbolt;  eod  Xiphiliniu,  the 

apitonutor  Ot  Dioo,  Ufa  tliB  nma.  Bat  ths  twelfth  Ugioa  had  thii 
name  it  laut  m  early  m  dis  tuna  of  Tnjui.  TsrtullUa  >lia  apeakia 
of  K  letter  whioh  the  emperor  wrote,  in  wbioh  he  ueribed  the  minule 
to  the  prajers  of  the  Chriatiuu.  Tertullun  apeaka  of  tha  letter  u 
if  he  hod  e«en  it;  jet  Lardoer  infera  joat  the  ooDtrarjfrom  hla  worda. 
KuaehiuB  hai  do  ioTarniatiDi]  on  tha  matter  o[  the  letter,  exoept  »hat 
he  geta  from  Tertulliaa ;  and  ether  writer*  apeak  ot  the  letter  ■& 
eiietiug,  bat  without  being  more  partiouliLr.  A  latter  in  Qreek,  wbioh 
is  eitant,  aod  printed  after  the  '  Apologia! '  of  Joatin,  ia  admitted  not 
to  be  genuiaa  by  the  beat  critioa,  eian  amettg  thoie  who  maintain  the 
truth  of  the  miracle,  aad  that  it  vm  due  to  the  prayera  of  a  ChristUa 
l^oD.  The  matter  ia  worUi  notice,  aa  it  Eiaa  alwaja  been,  and  atill  ii, 
s  Bubject  of  controvaray. 

The  Qennan  war  nai  interrupted  by  an  event  which  in  an  eapecial 
muiner  called  forth  the  clemeDOy,  justice,  and  Bound  policy  of  Anreliua. 
Tbia  WBB  tha  rebellioo  of  Caaaiua,  a  brare  and  akilful  general,  high  in 
the  coofideDce  of  the  emperor,  who,  after  aa  muuooeuful  attempt  to 
get  poHeaaian  of  the  imperial  power,  waa  put  to  death  by  hia  own 
officera  (ld.  ITS).  Aurelina  would  not  extend  the  oaual  penaltjea  to 
hi&  fiimil;,  nor  Buffer  many  of  hia  acoomplicea  to  be  puniihad.  He 
left  the  whole  matter  to  the  aeiiate,  rscomneBdldg  the  graateat 
clemency  towards  tha  guilty.     [CAaalua,  AviDIDS.) 

After  the  death  of  Caaaiua,  the  emperor  made  a  journey  into  the 
ea'-t.  In  hii  vidt  to  Lower  Egypt  and  Syria,  he  conciliated  the  good- 
n-ill  sQd  aSection  of  hia  Tariaiu  iubjeota  by  hia  kiailnei*  and  his 
atTabla  mannera.  During  hia  return  through  Aaia  Uinor,  hia  wife 
KaimtlDa.  who  aceompaniBd  him,  died  at  a  place  called  Halale,  at  tbe 
i<tot  of  Mount  Taunu.  Though  her  infidelity  to  the  emperor  waa 
(^nerolly  belisTed,  Aurelina  lameoted  her  loea  aa  it  ahe  had  been  the 
beat  of  wiTea,'  aod  the  lenate,  in  the  oaua]  atyle  of  adulatioa,  decreed 
a  temple  to  her  mamoty ;  railed  her  to  divine  honaun  with  the  title 
of  Diva;  omd  decreed  that  ailver  atatuea  of  Anreliua  and  Faustina, 
oad  aa  aitar,  ahuiild  be  erected,  at  which  all  the  girla  of  tbe  city  at 
their  mRniage  ahsuld  aaohSoe  with  their  huabanda.  It  ia  only  fair 
to  mention,  in  oppoaitiou  to  tbe  accounta  of  Capitotinua  and  Dion 
CaBsiiiB,  that  the  emperor  in  hia  ■  Ueditationi,'  i.  17,  extola  the 
obsdienoe,  afTectioD,  and  simplicity  of  hia  wife. 

At  Smyrna,  the  emperor  wituened  a  diiplay  ot  the  rhetorical  talenta 
of  Arietidee,  who  pronoanced  on  that  oooaaion  hia  declamation  in 
praise  of  Smyrna,  which  still  exista  among  hia  vrorka.  Two  yeara  after- 
warda,  when  Smyrna  waa  ruined  by  an  earibqutka,  Aristidas  pre- 
vailed upon  Aoretius  to  extend  to  its  auSering  inhabitants  the  aame 
bounty  that  he  had  already  bestowed  on  other  citiea.  [ARiatmBi ; 
Ml,iva.]  From  Smyrna  Aareliua  paned  to  Athena,  where  be  appears 
to  have  been  admitted  into  the  aaored  mysteriea  ot  Cerea.  During  hia 
rragn  he  showed  hia  aETection  to  this  ancuenb  seat  of  learning  by  found- 
ing chairs  of  philoeophj  for  tbe  tour  chief  aeota,  the  Platonics,  Stoioa, 
Feripaletica,  and  Epioureanfl;  and  also  a  profeaaorahip  of  rhetoric 

The  olo^  of  the  philcnophiosl  emperor'a  life  waa  not  apent  in  the 
peaceful  retirement  which  be  loved,  but  in  tbe  midst  of  a  northern 
campaign  igalnat  the  Marcomanni,  Uermunduri,  Sarmatiana,  and 
QuadL  His  son  Commodua  accompanied  him  during  these  campaign^ 
which  appear  to  have  lasted  between  two  and  three  yean.  Auraliua 
died,  A.D.  180,  after  a  abort  illneaa,  at  Tindebona  (Vienna),  in  hia  fifty- 
nintb  year,  having  reigned  ten  yaaia  alone,  and  nine  with  hia  col- 
league. Hia  leas  wai  ragretled  by  tha  whole  empire  ;  be  waa  ranked 
•monget  tbe  gods,  and  every  bouae  in  Rome  had  his  statue  or  picture. 
One  of  the  medtja  that  we  have  given,  bearing  the  insonption  oon- 

"    ~"  ts  ths  apotbeoiia  of  Aareliua. 
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AURUNOZEBE. 
A  qaeation  which  baa  exdtad  much  diacuauon  b  that  of  ths  a 


and  the  persecutions  rsged  at  Lyon  in  France  with  great  fi^roensM. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Aurelius  waa  acquainted  with  the  CLristianl 
and  with  their  doctrines  in  a  general  way.  Ha  speaka  of  them  ia  hia 
'Meditations'  (xi.  3),  as  persona  who  were  ready  to  die  from  mere 
obatinaoy:  a  pssasfte  which  seems  to  prove  that  he  knew  that  they 
had  been  put  to  daath.  Tha  sofferings  of  the  martyra  of  Lyon  are 
told  at  great  length  by  Euaebios,  and  though  there  are  manifest 
abeurditii^B  and  exaggerations  in  the  narrative,  there  ia  no  reasoa  to 
doubt  the  main  facta.  Justin  waa  executed  at  Rome,  but  it  ia  not 
agreed  in  what  year.  Justin  and  hia  associates  were  required  by  the 
prmfect  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  and  on  their  refusal  were  eenteuced  to 
be  whipped  and  beheaded,  pursuant  to  the  emperors  edict— an  expres- 
sion which  aeema  to  have  bean  aometimes  miaundeiatood,  and  Ukan 
to  signify  that  the  emperor  sat  in  judgmenL  ('Acta  Martyris  Justini ; ' 
JuBtinui,  '  Opera,'  ed.  Haag,  fol.  1742.)  It  ia  difficult  to  reconcile 
the  behaviour  of  Aureliua  towards  the  Christiana  with  the  general 
humanity  and  kindness  of  his  character.  There  ia  indeed  no  aatia- 
factory  evidence  of  any  edict  being  published  by  him  against  the 
Chriatiani,  and  the  persecutions  of  SiOyma  and  Lyun  were  carried  on 
in  places  distant  from  Kome.  Still  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  ha  waa 
well  acquunted  with  what  was  going  on  ia  the  provinces,  and  be 
must  have  heard  of  what  took  place  at  Lyon  and  Smyrna.  There  ia 
evidenoe  that  Anreliua  encouraged  these  penecutions ;  nor  is  there 


and  he  maybaTetboughttheirasaemblisddaagerous  to  the  state.  Those 
ecclesiastical  blstoriaoa  who  have  judged  him  the  most  severely  have 
judged  him  unfairly;  and  yet  the  admirera  of  AureUus  will  find  it 
difficult  Ui  give  a  satisfactory  ezplaoation  of  the  suSeringa  of  the 
Christians  in  hla  time. 

(Cipitolinus,  Jf.  Anl,  PhUotophvt;  Dion  Cauiat,  lib.  71 ;  Fabrieiu^ 
BMxolhtca  Qi-aca,  v.  SOO;  Tillemant,  Ualoirt  df  Empertart,  ko.) 

AUaE'LIUS  TICTOa  Four  books  are  commonly  published  to- 
gether under  the  name  ot  Aurelius  Victor.  1.  '  Origo  Qantialtomante,' 
au  imperfect  work,  bsginning  with  Janus  and  Saturn,  and  going  down 
to  the  foundation  of  Kame.  2,  '  De  Vlria  Illuatribua  Urbis  Komn,' 
which  contaioB  short  biographiee  of  ths  most  illustrious  Komaus,  with 
a  few  toreignera,  from  Romului  down  to  Pompaius.  S.  '  De  Craaari- 
bus,'  which  contaiua  tha  lives  of  the  emperors,  from  Augustus  to  tbe 
appointment  of  Julian  to  govern  Qaul,  A.D.  35S.  t,  •  De  Vita  et 
Moribus  Imperatorum  Romanorum,'  or  'Aurelii  Victorls  Epitome,' 
another  history  of  the  emperors,  from  Augustus  to  the  death  of 
Theodoaiua  the  Great,  a.D.  39S. 

That  all  theae  are  not  mitten  by  the  aame  pecaan  is  generally 
acknowledged;  by  whom  they  are  written  it  is  harder  to  aay.  It  is 
pretty  well  sgroed  that  the  '  Origo'  ia  not  written  by  the  aame  person 
as  the  '  Illustriaus  Man,'  or  the  '  Cteiara ; '  and  aame  persons,  on  very 
slight  grounda,  have  attributed  it  to  Asoonius  the  oritio.  The  '  lUus- 
triouB  Uen'  baa  bean  variously  ascribed  to  Cornelius  Nepoi,  Ptiny  the 
Younger,  Suatoniua,  and  the  true  Aurelius  Victor,  who  is  the  un- 
doubted author  of  tbe  'Caiaara.'  Of  his  life  wa  know  hardly  any 
thing  ;  be  tells  us  ('De  Caes.,'  ix.  5)  that  he  wss  "  bom  in  the  country, 
of  a  poor  and  unlearned  father,"  and  it  is  conjectured,  from  bis  abund- 
ant praisea  ot  Africa,  that  he  was  a  native  of  that  provinoe.  The 
'Cnaara'  seems,  on  the  eiidence  of  a  passage  written  in  the  present 
tenae,  to  have  been  oomposad  about  tha  year  3J9  ;  and  tharo  are  other 
grounda  for  suppoung  that  Victor  waa  alive  at  that  tim&  It  is  said 
in  'AmmlonuB  Maroellinus'  (ui.)  that  tbe  emperor  Julian  "appointed 
Victor  the  historian  prefect  of  Pannonia  Secunda,  and  honoured  him 
with  a  bnuea  statue,"  and  that  some  time  afccr  be  waa  made  prefect 
of  the  city.  An  extant  inacriptian  shows  that  Aurelius  Victor  waa 
prefect  of  tha  city  in  the  raign  of  Theodoaiua ;  and  it  ia  probiible  that 
these  two  notioea  refer  to  the  same  person.  An  Aurelius  Victor  ws» 
consul  wiUi  Valentinian  in  373.  The  '  Epitome '  extends  to  tba  death 
of  TheodosiuB.  Id  all  tbe  titlee  prefixed  to  the  msnuaoripta  it  ia 
mentioned  as  'Epitome  ex  libris,'  *Breviatua  ex  libria,'  Sext.  Aur. 
Victoria ;  and  it  agreea  for  tbe  most  part  very  closely  with  the  '  Da 
Cteaadbua,'  but,  aa  noticed  above,  is  brought  down  some  forty  yeen 
lower.  Neither  tbe  style  nor  the  oaatents  of  those  books  entitle  the 
author  to  a  higb  place  among  bistoriaas.  The  moat  important 
portion  is  that  which  contains  the  history  of  tbe  empire,  where  tbe 
frequent  want  ot  all  contemporary  authority  reudera  a  continuoua 
sketch,  even  though  it  be  a  meagre  one,  of  the  mora  value.  The 
editione  of  Aurelius  Victor  ore  numerous:  among  the  beat  are  tbe 
Delphin,  and  those  of  Schott,  Qnmer,  Amtzeuiua,  Bcboenbeiger,  and 
Scbroetor.  Valpy's  Delphin  edition  (vol.  L)  coatains  a  collection  of 
nutjccs  from  various  writers  concerning  tha  life  of  Viotor,  and  the 
authoiBhip  of  the  worke  bearing  hia  name. 

(Moller,  Biipvtatio  de  Auteiia  Vidvre,  Altdorf,  ISOG.) 

AUEUNQZEBE  waa  the  laat  powerful  and  energetic  sovereign  that 
ruled  over  the  Mogul  empire  of  Hindustan  during  tiie  latter  half 
of  the  17th  century.  Bis  proper  name  waa  Mtdtammed;  but  bis 
grandfather  gave  him  tbe  Buiname  Aurungiebe  (properly  i 

v.ih\.    that  IH.    '  thn    nrnampnt   nf  f.hn   fhivmA-'  »nA   whan    t,* 
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of  religion/  and  Alem-glr,  that  is,  'the  conqueror  of  the  world' 
AuruDgzebe  was  the  thiitl  son  of  Shah-Jehan,  the  son  and  successor 
«f  the  celebrated  emperor  Jehan-gir.  He  was  bom  on  the  22Dd  of 
October  1618,  and  had  just  attained  his  tenth  year  when,  upon  the 
death  of  Jehan-gir,  his  father  ascended  the  throne  (Ist  of  February 
1628).  Aurungzebe  appears  from  an  early  age  to  have  aspired  to 
the  throne  of  the  Moguls ;  but  he  concealed  his  ambitious  desifrns 
under  an  assumed  air  of  piety  and  devotedness  to  religious  duties. 
Daring  the  last  eight  years  of  8hah-Jehan's  reign,  Aurungsebe  was 
intrueted  with  several  high  offices  in  the  state,  both  military  and 
civil,  in  the  discharge  of  which  he  was  distinguished  alike  for  his 
valour  and  his  diplomacy.  At  length,  in  1667,  the  Emperor  Shah- 
Jehan  was  seized  with  an  illness  so  serious  as  to  leave  no  hope  of  his 
recovery.  His  four  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  in  his  forty-second 
yev,  the  youngest  about  thirty  years  of  age,  now  allowed  their  mutual 
jealousies  to  have  full  scope.  Ddra,  the  heir  apparent,  was  a  high- 
spirited  and  generous  prince,  liberal  in  his  opinions,  and  had  he  lived, 
it  is  probable  that  he  would  have  trodden  the  footsteps  of  his  great- 
grandfather, the  illustrious  Akbar.  He  hnd  laboured  to  diminish  the 
acrimony  that  existed  between  the  followers  of  Mohammed  and 
Brahma;  and  had  written  a  work  to  prove  that  the  two  religions 
agreed  in  all  that  was  good  an<f  valuable,  and  differed  only  in  things 
that  were  of  no  real  consequence.  Availiog  himself  of  Ddra's  laxity 
of  opinion,  Aurungzebe  avowed  himself  the  champion  of  the  'true 
fiBtitb,'  being  well  assured  of  the  support  of  the  priesthood.  Of  his 
brothers,  Shujd  and  Mtirad,  he  had  less  to  fear,  as  neither  of  them  was 
very  popular ;  the  former  being  of  tho  Shid  sect,  and  devoted  to  the 
forbidden  juice  of  the  grape;  and  the  latter,  though  brave,  addicted 
to  low  and  sensual  pleasures.  The  illness  of  Shah- Jehan  being  consi- 
dered mortal,  Ddra  on  taking  the  reins  of  government,  acted  very 
precipitately  towards  his  brothers,  of  whom  Shujd  was  then  governor 
of  Bengal,  Aumngzebe  of  th^  Decean,  and  Mdrad  of  Guzerat  All 
communication  with  them  was  interdicted  on  pain  of  death;  and 
their  agents,  papers,  and  effects  at  the  ospital  were  seized  by  his 
order.  Shujd  at  once  took  up  arms.  Aurungzebe's  policy  was,  in  the 
first  place,  to  allow  Ddra  and  Shujd  to  exhaust  their  strength  and 
resources  against  each  other ;  and  secondly,  to  play  off  Mtirad  against 
the  victor.  He  accordingly  persuaded  Mtirad  that  his  own  views  were 
entirely  directed  to  heaven,  not  to  a  throne;  and  that  for  the  sake  of 
old  affection,  and  for  the  promotion  of  the  true  fsdth,  he  was  desirous 
to  aid  Mtirad  to  his  fathei^s  throne.  Meanwhile  Shujd  was  defeated 
near  the  town  of  Mongeer  by  Suleimdn,  Ddra's  eldest  son,  and  at  the 
same  time  intelligence  arrived  of  the  advance  of  a  powerful  army 
from  the  south,  under  the  joint  command  of  Aurungzebe  and  Mtirad. 
The  imperial  army,  flushed  with  success,  was  immediately  led  against 
the  rebels,  but  Auruns;zebe  s  valour  and  policy  prevailed.  Ddra  soon 
after  led  his  whole  forces  in  person  against  his  two  brothers,  but  his 
principal  generals  being  gained  over  by  the  intrigues  of  Aurungzebe, 
his  army  was  totally  routed,  and  he  himself  compelled  to  seek  shelter 
In  the  city  of  Agra.  But  the  aged  emperor  Shah-Jehan  had  in  the  mean- 
time in  some  degree  recovered  from  his  illness.  He  was  well  aware 
of  Aurungzebe's  crafty  and  ambitious  character ;  and  with  the  hope  of 
drawing  him  into  his  power,  he  affected  to  overlook  all  that  had 
passed,  and  to  throw  the  whole  blame  on  his  eldest  son  Ddra.  Aurung- 
zebe, on  the  other  hand,  affected  the  utmost  loyalty,  and  under 
pretence  of  paying  a  visit  to  his  father,  in  order  to  obtain  his  blessing 
and  forgiveness,  he  at  the  same  time  gave  instructions  to  his  son 
Mohammed,  who,  with  a  select  body  of  troops,  took  possession  of  the 
palace,  and  thus  the  aged  monarch  became  a  prisoner  for  life.  Aurung- 
zebe now  seized  and  confined  his  brother  Mtirad;  and  Ddra  and 
Shujd,  after  a  vain  struggle  of  two  or  three  years'  continuance,  were 
also  secured ;  and  all  three  were  put  to  death.  Thus  the  throne*  of 
the  Great  Mogul  became  the  undisputed  possession  of  the  crafty 
usurper,  who  however  for  some  time  affected  to  require  importuning 
before  he  would  accept  the  imperial  diadem.  At  length  in  the  garden 
of  Izzabad,  nt-ar  Delhi,  on  August  the  2nd,  1658,  Aurungzebe  submitted 
to  receive  the  insignia  of  royalty,  assuming  at  the  same  time  the 
pompous  title  of 'Alem-gir,  or  "conqueror  of  the  world."  It  must  be 
coofeui^ed  however  that  Aurungzebe's  long  reign  of  half  a  century, 
notwithstanding  the  dishonourable  means  by  which  he  acquired  the 
sovereign  power,  was  upon  the  whole  distinguished  for  its  prosperity. 
From  the  time  that  he  was  firmly  established  on  the  throne,  the 
vigilance  and  steadiness  of  his  administration  preserved  so  much 
internal  tranquillity  in  the  empire,  that  historians  have  recorded  few 
events  worthy  of  notice.  The  great  drawback  to  the  permanent  well- 
being  of  the  empire,  was  the  intolerant  spirit  of  the  ruling  power,  and 
the  general  want  of  confidence  which  the  perfidy  and  insincerity  of  the 
emperor  had  engendered.  Even  his  own  sons  seemed  to  emulate  him 
in  disobedience  to  their  father  and  distrust  of  each  other.  Of  all  his 
nobles,  the  one  he  dreaded  most  was  Amir  Jumla,  vrith  whom  he 
had  been  connected  in  frequent  intrigues  in  the  Decean,  and  by  whose 
instrumentality  he  had  been  enabled  to  ascend  the  throne.  On  his 
accession,  Aurungzebe  appointed  this  able  man  governor  of  Bengal ; 
but  to  keep  bim  in  employment  he  recommended  to  him  an  invasion 
of  the  king'lom  of  Asam,  whose  ruler  had  broken  into  Bengal  during 
the  distractions  of  the  empire,  and  still  remained  unchsstised.  Jumla, 
who  promised  himself  both  plunder  and  renown  from  this  expedition, 
immediately  undertook  the  task;  but  after  several  victories  on  the 


part  of  the  Mogul  troops,  they  were  compelled  to  retnm,  their  number 
greatly  reduced  by  unfavourable  weather  and  the  violence  of  a  disease 
to  which  their  leader  at  the  same  time  fell  a  victim.  On  hearing  the 
news,  the  emperor  remarked  to  the  son  of  Jumlo,  whom  he  hadi 
recently  made  commander-in-chief  of  the  horse,*  **  You  have  lost  a 
father,  and  I  have  lost  the  greatest  and  most  dangerous  of  my  friends." 

In  the  third  year  of  Aurungzebe's  reign  a  severe  fiftmioe,  by  which 
the  empire  was  visited  in  consequence  of  an  extraordinary  drought, 
gave  occasion  for  the  manifestation  of  the  nobler  fsatures  of  Aurung- 
zebe's character.  He  remitted  the  rents  and  other  taxes  of  the  hus- 
bandmen ;  he  opened  his  treasury  without  reserve,  and  employed  its 
ample  funds  in  purchasing  com  in  those  provinces  where  it  could  be 
obtained,  and  in  conveying  it  to  such  places  as  wore  most  in  want, 
where  it  was  distributed  among  the  people  at  very  reduced  prices.  At 
his  own  court  the  utmost  eoonomy  was  observed,  and  no  expense  was 
allowed  for  luxury  and  ostentation.  From  the  day  he  began  to  reis^n 
he  had  himself  so  strictly  superintended  the  revenues  and  disburse- 
ments of  the  state  that  ho  was  now  in  possession  of  ample  resources, 
which  he  applied  to  the  relief  of  his  people.  In  the  seventh  year  of 
Aurungzebe's  reign  his  father  Shah-Jehan  died ;  and  though  the  life 
of  the  aged  monarch  had  reached  its  natural  period,  yet  Mill  and  some 
other  able  historians  have  expressed  their  suspicion  that  his  death  was 
occasioned  by  a  draught  of  the  pousta,  a  species  of  slow  poison ;  but 
the  suspicion  is  unsupported  by  good  contemporary  authority,  and 
there  appears  little  reason  why  at  such  a  time  Aurungzebe  should  have 
added  to  tho  list  of  his  orimes  that  of  parricide.  During  the  whole 
reign  of  Aurungzebe  the  northern  part  of  India,  which  oonstituted  tho 
Mogul  empire  under  Akbar,  continued  in  a  peaceful  and  apparc-utly 
flourishing  state;  but  the  bigotry  and  illiberal  policy  of  the  ruler 
towards  his  Hindoo  subjects  roused  a  powerful  enemy  in  the  south, 
which  ultimately  triumphed  over  the  proud  house  of  Timur.  The 
Mahrattas  for  the  first  time  began  to  show  a  formidable  aspect  under 
the  guidance  of  tho  renowned  chief  Sevagi,  who  had  been  originally  a 
leader  of  plunderers  inhabiting  the  mountain  districts  between  Canara 
and  Quzerat.  He  had  acquired  considerable  power  and  influence  durm>^ 
the  civil  wars  that  desolated  the  country  at  the  commencement  of 
Aurungzebe's  reign.  He  at  first  tendered  his  allegiance  to  the  usurper, 
and  was  invited  to  courts  where  he  was  loaded  with  insults,  and  virtu- 
ally, though  not  literally,  imprisoned.  With  great  address  he  managed 
to  eiSect  his  escape,  and,  in  conjunction  with  other  chiefs  of  his  nation, 
devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the  prosecution  of  a  harassing  and 
successful  guerilla  war  against  Aurungzebe. 

As  he  advanced  in  years  Aurungzebe  gradually  withdrew  from  his 
Hindoo  subjects  that  toleration  and  kindness  which  had  so  endeared 
to  them  the  beneficent  reign  of  Akbar  and  his  two  successora.  He  laid 
upon  them  a  heavy  capitation  tax  called  the  *  jazia,'  and  hia  pious  zeal 
rioted  in  the  destruction  of  their  ancient  and  magnificent  temples,  and 
in  offering  every  insult  to  their  religious  feelings.  By  this  ill  judu'ed 
procedure  he  completely  forfeited  the  allegiance  and  affections  of  the 
Rdjputs,  a  brave,  proud,  and  high-spirited  class  of  Hindoos,  occupying 
the  central  provinces  of  the  empire.  When  acting  as  governor  ot  the 
Decean  under  his  father,  Aurungzebe  had  employed  his  talents  in 
exciting  discords  and  intrigues  between  the  Mohammedan  kings  of 
Bijaptir  and  Golconda.  These  kingdoms,  in  the  course  of  hi^t  reigu, 
he  was  enabled  to  seize  and  add  to  his  already  overgrown  empire. 

The  latter  years  of  the  powerful  monarch  were  passed  in  miserr. 
He  was  suspicious  of  every  one  around  him,  and  more  particularly  of 
his  own  children.  The  remembrance  of  Shah-Jehan,  of  Ddra,  of  8h  1 1 ju, 
and  of  Mtirad,  now  haunted  him  everywhere.  How  much  he  w.id 
influenced  by  remorse  for  his  share  in  their  fate  it  is  difficult  to  s-iy, 
but  his  actions  sufficiently  showed  how  much  he  feared  that  a  li.ve 
measure  might  be  meted  out  to  himself.  He  expired  in  the  city  <it 
Ahmednuggur  on  the  21st  of  February  1707,  in  the  eighty-ninth  year 
of  his  lite  and  fiftieth  of  his  reign.  Under  Aurungzebe  the  Mogul 
empire  had  attained  its  utmost  extent^  consisting  of  twenty -one  pro- 
vinces, with  a  revenue  of  about  forty  millions  sterling.  Yet  with  nil 
this  outward  show  of  prosperity  the  heart  of  the  state  was  thoroughly 
diseased.  This  was  mainly  owing  to  tho  character  and  conduct  of  tue 
ruler,  whose  government  was  a  system  of  universal  mistrust,  every 
man  in  office bising  eihployed  as  a  spy  on  the  actions  of  his  neighbours. 
This  cooled  the  attachment  of  his  Mohammedan  nobles,  while  the 
Hindoos  were  estranged  by  his  intolerance  to  their  religious  system. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign  Aurungzebe 
imposed  the  strictest  silence  on  all  the  historians  within  his  realm, 
"  preferring,"  as  it  is  said,  *'  the  cultivation  of  inward  piety  to  the 
ostentatious  display  of  his  actions.**  Yet  to  this  very  prohibitioa  wo 
are  indebted  for  the  best  and  most  impartial  Indian  history  extant. 
Mohammed  Hdshim,  a  man  of  good  family  residing  at  Delhi,  privately 
compiled  a  minute  register  of  all  the  events  of  this  reign,  which  bo 
published  some  years  after  the  monarch's  death,  in  the  reign  of 
Mohammed  Shah.  This,  work  is  a  complete  history  of  the  houee  of 
Timiu* ;  giving,  first,  a  clear  and  concise  account  of  that  dynasty,  from 
the  founder  down  to  the  close  of  Akbar's  reign.  The  great  body  of 
the  work  is  occupied  with  the  himdred  and  twenty  years  that  suc- 
ceeded the  death  of  Akbar,  where  all  the  important  occurrences  of 
each  year  are  fully  detailed.  Mohammed  Shah  was  so  pleased  with 
this  history  that  he  ennobled  the  author  with  the  title  of  Khdfi  Kliau 
(the  word  khdfi  denotes  'concealer').    This  valuable  work  beoauie 
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known  in  Europe  on  the  publioation  of  the  '  History  of  India '  by  the 
Houourabltf  Mountetuart  Elphinstone,  in  whioh  the  author,  an  accom- 
plkbed  Oriental  scholar,  has  availed  himself  of  Khdfi  Khan's  history, 
and  the  result  is  a  complete  narrative  of  the  reign  of  Aurungzebe  and 
hid  immediate  sucoeasonk  An  excellent  account  of  the  commence- 
ment of  this  monarch's  reign  will  be  found  in  Bemier's  '  Travels  in  the 
Mogul  £mpire.'  The  author,  a  well-educated  Frenchman  brought  up 
to  the  medical  profession,  passed  twelve  years  in  India,  during  eight  of 
which  he  acted  as  physician  to  Aurungzebe. 

(Abridged  from  the  BioffraphiccU  Dictionary  of  the  Society  for  the 
Difiuion  of  Useful  Knowledge.) 

AUSO'NIUS,  DECIMUS  MAGNUS,  was  born  at  Burdigala,  Bour- 
deaux,  some  time  early  in  the  4th  century.  His  father  Julius  Ausonius 
was  a  distinguished  physician,  eminent  idso  for  his  acquaintance  with 
Grecian  literature.  The  son  was  brought  up  with  great  care  by  his 
maternal  uncle.  When  about  thirty  Ausonius  was  employed  to  teach 
grammar  in  the  schools  of  Bourdeauz,  and  soon  after  was  appointed 
profedsor  of  rhetoric.  He  was  naturally  attached  to  that  city ;  and 
has  celebrated  in  a  book  of  poems  (*  Commemoratio  Professorum 
Burdigalenaium')  all  those  who  had  taught  in  the  schools  of  Bour> 
deauz,  and  thoae  natives  of  the  place  who  had  filled  professorships 
eUewhereu  In  A.D.  3C9  his  reputation  caused  him  to  be  selected  by 
the  emperor  Valentinian  as  tutor  to  his  son  Gratian.  This  connection 
naturally  led  to  his  promotion ;  and  he  was  appointed  prastorian  prefect 
of  Italy  in  377,  and  of  the  Gauls  in  the  following  year,  and  made 
oonaul  by  Gratian  in  379.  After  the  death  of  Gratian  he  withdrew 
from  public  life  :  and  appears  to  have  spent  his  last  years  in  a  rural 
retreat  near  his  native  place.  The  date  of  his  death  is  not  known. 
That  he  was  alive  in  388  is  shown  by  his  mention  of  the  victory  of 
Tbeodosiua  over  Maximus.  He  is  believed  to  have  died  about  394. 
Uis  son  Hesperus  rose  to  the  highest  dignities  of  the  empire :  his 
daughter  was  successively  the  wife  of  two  men  of  rank. 

The  poetical  talents  of  Ausonius  were  higlily  esteemed  during  His 
life :  and  the  emperor  Theodosius  wished  to  obtain  the  same  return 
of  flattery  from  him  whioh  Augustus  received  from  Horace  and  Virgil. 
Bat  his  style  is  vicious  and  full  of  conceits,  and  his  subjects  generally 
too  trifling  to  retain  any  interest  He  wrote  *  Epigrams,'  which  con- 
tain more  indecency  than  originality;  'Ordo  Nobilium  Urbiam/  a 
series  of  short  poems  on  eminent  cities :  '  Idyllia.'  of  which  the 
best  are— 'Cupid  Crudfled,'  and  the  'Moselle,'  perhaps  the  oldest 
specimen  of  a  descriptive  poem  extant;  '£pistol»;'  'Gratiarum 
Actio,'  an  address  of  thanks,  in  prose,  to  Gratian,  which  contains 
many  of  the  partictUars  of  his  life.  Ausonius  appears  to  have 
been  a  Christian,  though  many  critics  have  thought  otherwise,  but 
some  of  his  writings  do  little  credit  to  his  profession.  Of  the 
numerous  editions  of  this  author,  the  Dolphin,  by  Father  Souchay,  is 
recommended  as  the  best  The  Variorum,  1671,  and  Bipont,  1785, 
may  also  be  recommended. 

AUSTEN,  JANE,  was  bom  December  16,  1775,  at  Steventon  in 
Hampshire,  of  which  place  her  father  was  rector.  Mr.  Austen  was 
himself  a  man  of  more  than  average  literary  acquii'ements,  and  he 
bestowed  upon  Jane  an  education  superior  to  what  was  then  general 
among  females  of  her  rank  in  society;  though  she  was  perhaps  deficient 
in  what  are  termed  the  accomplishments,  which  ususlly  constitute  so 
hirge  a  portion  of  female  education.  She  was  possessed  of  considerable 
beauty,  both  of  features  and  person,  with  sweetness  of  disposition, 
good  sense,  and  a  remarkably  engaging  manner.  During  the  latter 
years  of  Mr.  Austen's  life  she  resided  chiefly  at  Bath,  but  after  his 
decease  his  widow  and  her  two  daughters  retired  to  Southampton, 
where  they  continued  till  May  1817,  and  afterwards  i6  the  village  of 
Chawton,  where  Jane  wrote  her  novels.  There  they  remained  until 
her  declining  health  rendered  it  desirable  that  they  should  remove  to 
WiDchfster  for  the  sake  of  better  medical  advice.  She  died  July  2i 
of  that  year,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral 

Hiss  Austen's  novels  were  published  anonymouslyi  but  soon 
attracted  the  attention  which  their  great  merits  deserved.  'Sense 
aud  Sensibilty '  appeared  in  1811,  and  soon  after  the  authoress  was 
agreeably  surprised  at  receiving  150^.  from  its  profits.  'Pride  and 
Prejudice,'  *  Mansfield  Park,'  and  '  Emma,'  succeeded  »t-  regular  inter- 
vals—the last  in  1816.  Her  name  was  first  affixed  to  'Northanger 
Abbey'  and  'Persuasion,'  which  were  published  together,  after  her 
death,  in  1818.  'Northanger  Abbey'  was  her  earliest  and  feeblest 
production.  '  Persuasion '  was  her  latest  composition,  and,  in  many 
r&4pects,  her  best  The  whole  series  was  reprinted  in  1833  in  BenUeys 
'  Standard  Novels.' 

The  novels  of  Miss  Austen  are  all  of  the  domestic  class,  and  consiM 
of  delineations  of  every-day  English  life  and  actual  society  in  the 
middle  ranks,  and  chiefly  in  the  country  or  in  proviucial  towns.  The 
truth  of  her  dialogue,  the  thorough  preservation  of  character  in  every 
action  and  in  every  speech  of  her  dramatis  personss,  would  almost 
induce  a  belief  that  her  scenes  were  transcripts  from  actual  life,  but 
for  the  art  with  which  it  is  finally  found  that  they  are  made  to 
conduce  to  the  working  out  of  a  plot,  which  in  all  her  novels,  but 
ber  earliest  appears  to  have  been  fully  constructed  in  the  author's 
mind  before  the  first  page  was  written.  Her  characters  are 
never  of  an  extraordinary  lund,  either  morally  or  intellectually ;  her 
pages  are  equally  free  from  the  very  witty  and  the  very  absurd ;  she 
ibowi  no  power  of  delineating  external  nature ;  she  has  no  broad 


humour,  and  (except  perhaps  in  '  Persuasion ')  no  deep  pathos.  In  & 
letter  to  a  friend,  she  herself  compares  her  productions  to  "  a  little 
bit  of  ivory,  two  inches  wide,"  on  which,  according  to  her  own 
account,  "  she  worked  with  a  brush  so  fine  as  to  produce  little  eflfeot 
after  much  labour."  Her  works  are  in  fact  exquisite  miniaturesi  and 
Miens  Austen  the  most  lady-like  of  artists. 

The  whole  of  Miss  Austen's  works  have  been  translated  into  French. 
The  '  Quarterly  Review '  (voL  xxiv.)  contains  an  elaborate  criticism  on 
Miss  Austen,  written  by  Dr.  (now  Archbishop)  Whatoly. 

(Abridged  from  the  Biographical  Dictionary  of  the  Society  for  ike 
Diffarion  of  Useful  Kiwwledge.) 

AUSTEN,  WILLIAM,  an  English  metal-founder  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury. A  very  interesting  document  respecting  Austen  and  other  artists 
has  been  preserved  by  Sir  William  Dugdale  in  his '  Warwickshire.' 
Austen  had  a  great  share  in  the  construction  of  the  celebrated  tomb 
in  St  Mary's  church,  Warwick,  of  Richard' de  Beauchamp,  earl  of  War- 
wick, who  died  in  1439.  This  document,  which  is  the  covenant 
between  the  earl's  executors  and  the  artists  to  be  employed  in  the 
construction  of  the  tomb,  states  that  "  Will.  Austen,  citizen  aaid 
founder  of  London,  xiv.  Martii  30  H  6,  oovenantet^,  &c.  to  cast,  woik, 
and  perfectly  to  make,  of  the  finest  latten  [brass]  to  be  gilded  that 
may  be  found,  xiv.  images  embossed,  of  lords  and  ladies  in  divexs 
vestures,  called  weepers,  to  stand  in  housings  made  about  the  torn  be, 
those  images  to  be  made  in  breadth,  length,  and  thickness^  &c.  to  xiv. 
patterns  made  of  timber.  Also  he  shall  make  xviii.  Icsse  images  of 
angells,  to  stand  in  other  housings,  as  shall  be  appointed  by  pattemiiy 
whereof  ix.  after  one  side,  and  ix>  after  another.  Also  he  must  make 
an  hearse  to  stand  on  the  tombe  above  and  about  the  principal  image 
that  shall  lye  in  the  tombe  according  to  a  pattern;  the  stuffe  and 
workmanship  to  the  repairing  to  be  at  the  charge  of  the  said  WilL 
Austen.  And  the  executors  shall  pay  for  every  image  that  shall  Ue 
on  the  tombe,  of  the  weepers  so  made  in  latten,  xiiLt.  iv.d  And  for 
every  image  of  angells  so  made  v.<.  And  for  every  pound  of  latten 
that  shall  be  in  the  hearse  x.d.  And  shall  pay  aud  bear  the  costs  of 
the  said  Austen  for  setting  the  said  images  and  hearse. 

"  The  said  William  Austen,  xi  Feb.  28  H.  6,  doth  covenant  to  cast 
and  make  an  image  of  a  man  armed,  of  fine  latten,  garnished  with 
certain  ornaments,  viz.  with  sword  and  dagger;  with  a  garter;  with  a 
helme  and  crest  under  his  head,  and  at  his  feet  a  bear  musted 
[muzzled],  and  a  grififon  perfectly  made  of  the  finest  latten,  according 
to  patterns ;  all  of  which  to  be  brought  to  Warwick  and  layd  on  the 
tombe,  at  the  perill  fiisk]  of  the  said  Austen ;  the  executors  paying 
for  the  image,  perfectly  mayd  and  layd,  and  all  the  ornaments  in  good 
order,  besides  the  cost  of  the  said  workmen  to  Warwick,  and  working 
there  to  lay  the  image,  and  besides  the  cost  of  the  carriages,  all  which 
are  to  be  born  by  the  said  executors,  in  total  xL/i." 

In  the  opinion  of  Flaxman,  these  works  of  Austen  are  equal  to  what 
was  doue  in  Italy  at  the  same  time,  although  Donatello  and  Ohiberti 
were  then  living;  and  though  Austen  is  mentioned  in  the  covenant 
only  as  the  founder,  he  was  not  improbably  also  the  designer  of  the 
figures,  as  the  patterns  spoken  of  in  the  covenant  may  have  been  made 
in  relation  to  size  and  costume,  and  general  design — the  models,  in  fact^ 
prepared  with  the  estimates,  to  be  submitted  to  the  parties  at  whose 
cost  the  tomb  was  constructed.  The  pay  of  13«.  4d.,  for  making  a 
brass  figure  appears  small,  but  it  was  at  that  time  the  price  of  an  ox. 
The  tomb  itselif  cost  125(.,  the  figure  of  the  earl  402.,  and  there  was  an 
additional  expense  of  182.  for  gilding.  The  whole  expense  of  the  tomb 
and  the  chapel  in  which  it  is  placed,  called  Beauchamp  Chapel,  was 
2458^  ie.  7(2.  The  other  artists  employed  in  this  monument  were — 
John  Essex,  marbler ;  Thomas  Stevyens,  coppersmith ;  John  Bourde, 
of  Corfie  Castle,  marbler ;  Bartholomew  Lambspring,  Dutch  goldsmith, 
of  London;  John  Prudde,  of  Westminster,  glazier  and  painter  on 
glass;  John  Brentwood,  citizen  and  steyuer,  of  London;  and  Kristiaa 
Colebume,  also  a  painter  or  steyner  of  Loudon.  The  monument,,  one 
of  the  earliest  and  best  in  England,  is  still  in  a  state  of  preservation, 
and  is  of  brass ;  the  meaning  therefore  of  the  word  *  latten,'  which 
has  been  disputed,  is  evidently  brass.  A  cast  of  the  monument  is  in 
the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham. 

(DuKdale,  Antiquitiee  of  Warwickehiref  p.  446.) 

AUTO'LTCUS,  the  mathematician,  as  Diogenes  Laertius  (who 
mentions  him  incidentally  as  one  of  the  teachers  of  Arcesilaua)  calls 
him,  was  a  native  of  Pitane  in  .^olis,  and  lived  somewhat  before  B.a 
800.  Two  extant  works  of  his,  '  On  the  Moving  Sphere,'  and  '  On  the 
Risings  and  Settings,'  are  the  earliest  Greek  writings  on  astronomy, 
and  the  eai'liest  remaiuing  specimen  of  their  mathematics.  In  the 
first  of  these  works  the  simplest  propositions  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
sphere  are  enunciated  and  demonstrated ;  in  the  second  (which  is  in 
two  books)  the  risings  and  settings  of  the  stars  with  respect  to  the 
sun  are  diiscussed.  There  is  nothing,  as  Delambre  remarks,  which 
can  serve  as  a  basis  for  any  calculation,  much  less  any  notion  of 
trigonometry. 

The  only  Qreek  text  of  Autolycus  is  that  of  Dasypodius,  in  his 
'  Sphericse  Doctrinss  Propositiones,'  Strassburg,  1572,  which  contains 
several  other  writers,  but  gives  (as  was  very  common)  only  the  enim- 
ciations  of  the  propositions  in  Qreek.  There  is  an  anonymous  Latin 
version  of  the  second  work,  Rome,  1563,  4to ;  a  Latin  version  of  both 
(of  the  first,  1587,  of  the  second,  1538,  Rome,  4to.)  by  Giuseppe 
Auria,  from  a  Greek  manuscript  with  notes  by  Maurolyous ;  a  reprint 
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of  tbe  laBt,  Rome,  1591,  4to.,  with  '  cum  Bcholiis  antiquis '  in  the  title; 
finally,  Paris,  1644,  Jto.,  in  the  'Univer^iB  Qeometria)  Miztseque 
HatheseoB  Synopsis '  of  Mersenne,  there  is  a  version  of  Autolycus,  by 
Maurolycus. 

(Biographtecd  Dictionary  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffudon  of  Useful 
Knowledge,) 

AUZOUT,  ADRIEN,  was  bom  at  Rouen,  but  when  is  not  known. 
He  had  established  his  reputation  as  an  astronomer  in  1666,  and  was 
one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  founded  in 
that  year.  He  died  in  1691  or  1693,  at  Rome.  Auzout  is  celebrated 
as  hayiog,  in  conjunction  with  Picard,  applied  the  telescope  to  the 
mural  quadrant  Thb  rests  on  an  admission  of  Picard  to  Lahire 
(Montucia,  ii.  569),  asserted  by  the  latter;  but  there  is  no  mention  of 
it  in  Picard's  book  *  On  the  Figure  of  the  Earth.'  Ausout  also  made 
an  independent  invention  and  application  to  the  telescope  of  the 
tnoveable  wire  micrometer,  on  which  he  published  a  treatise  in  1667. 
Picard  assisted  him  in  perfecting  this  instrument.  Huyghens  has 
been  frequently  stated  as  an  inventor  of  this  micrometer,  but  his 
instrument  is  different  from,  and  inferior  in  principle  to,  that  of 
Auzout.  (Delambre,  *Ast.  Mod.,  Disc.  Prelim,*  p.  47.)  The  prior 
invention  of  Oascoyue  is  admitted,  and  was  brought  forward  by 
Hooka  and  others  of  the  Royal  Society,  in  opposition  to  the  invention 
of  Auzout. 

Auzout  published  observations  and  calculations  of  the  comet  of 
1664,  and  the  presentation  of  his  results  to  Louis  XIV.  is  said  to  have 
given  that  prince  the  first  idea  of  founding  an  observatory  at  Paris. 
He  also  mnide  a  laborious  comparison  of  the  weights  and  measures  of 
France  and  other  countries,  which  is  to  be  found,  together  with  his 
own  account  of  his  micrometer,  in  the  folio  collection  of  Memoirs  of 
the  Academy,  entitled  *  Divers  Ouvrages  de  Math^matique  et  Physique,' 
Paris,  1698.  Among  other  results  of  the  micrometer,  he  observed 
and  measured  tbe  diurnal  variation  of  the  moon's  diameter,  first 
explained  by  Kepler.  Besides  the  preceding  works,  we  have  left  of 
Auzout  a  letter  on  some  new  observations  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn, 
Paris,  1664 ;  nnd  a  letter  to  the  Abb^  Charles  on  a  collection  of  obser- 
vations publiohed  by  Campani,  Paris,  1665.  Auzout  was  a  good 
optician  and  maker  of  telescopes;  and  although  the  state  of  his 
health  was  never  good,  he  did  much  for  astronomy, 

AVANZI,  JA'COPO  DI  PAOLO  D',  a  celebrated  Italian  painter  of 
the  14th  century,  who  lived  at  Bologna,  but  whether  he  was  a  Vene- 
tian or  a  Bolognese  is  doubtful.  Jacopo  was  sometimes  called  Dalle 
Madonne,  because  he  painted  at  one  time  almost  exclusively  Madonnas. 
Jacopo  is  generally  mentioned  in  company  witii  Simone  da  Bologna, 
or  Simone  de'  Crocifissi,  or  II  Crocifissaio,  as  he  was  called,  for  the 
same  reason  that  Jacopo  was  called  Dalle  Madonne.  They  became 
partners,  and  each  painted  a  part  of  their  joint  productions,  a  circum- 
stance which  has  led  to  the  errcr  of  treating  them  as  of  one  family ; 
Simone's  name  was  not  Avanzi,  but  Benvenuti,  according  to  the 
manuscript  of  Oretti.  Most  of  Jacopo's  works  have  perished.  The 
frescoes  of  the  chapel  of  San  Felice,  formerly  San  Jacopo,  in  the 
church  of  Sant'  Antonio  at  Padua,  which  were  long  attributed  to 
Oiotto,  were  painted  by  Jacopo  in  1876.  He  painted  also,  in  partner- 
ship with  Simone,  many  frescoes  in  the  old  church  of  the  Madonna  di 
Mezzaratta,  without  the  Porta  San  Mamolo  at  Bologna,  which  were 
much  praised  with  reference  to  their  time  by  Michel  Angelo  and  the 
CarraccL  Besides  these  Jacopo  painted  two  triumphs  in  a  public  hall 
at  Verona,  and  some  works  in  company  with  Aldighieri  da  Zevio  in 
the  chapel  of  San  Qiorgio  in  the  church  of  Sant*  Antonio  at  Padua. 
The  former  were  considered  works  of  extraordinary  merit  by  Man- 
t*»gna;  the  latter  were  recovered  from  dirt  and  oblivion  by  Dr.  E. 
Fbrster  (•  Kunstblatt,'  pp.  16  and  22).  Jacopo  died  probably  in  the 
parly  part  of  the  15th  oentmy.  There  are  two  pictures  attributed  to 
him  in  the  gallery  of  Bologna.  (Vaaari,  Vite  d^  PiUori,  kc,  and  the 
Notes  to  Schom's  German  translation;  Malvasia,  Pdsina  PiUrice; 
Lanzi  Storia  Pittorica,  &c. ;  Giordani,  Plnacoteca  di  Bologna.) 

AVEMPACE,  or  AVEN  PACE,  properly  ABU-BEKR  MOHAM- 
MED-BEN-BAJAH,  but  better  known  in  the  East  under  the  surname 
of  IBN-AS-SAYEG,  an  Arabian  philosopher  and  poet,  was,  according 
to  the  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Ibn-Khallican,  a  native  of  Saragossa, 
or,  according  to  Joannes  Genesius  Sepulveda,  of  Cordova.  Of  his  life 
very  little  is  known.  He  practised  as  a  physician  at  Seville  till  the 
year  512  after  the  Hegira  (a.d.  1119) ;  then,  after  travelling  some  time, 
went  to  Fez,  to  the  court  of  Yahya,  Ibn-Tashefln,  whose  vizier  he 
beoama  Here  he  died,  according  to  Ibn-Khallican,  in  the  year  a.h. 
638  (A.D.  1138),  according  to  others  in  A.H.  525  (1180).  Avempace 
was  a  learned  and  accomplished  man.  He  is  said  to  have  known  the 
Koran  by  heart,  but  to  have  entertained  very  free  opinions  respecting 
its  divine  authority,  and  several  other  points  of  the  Mussulman  faith. 
He  wrote  several  short  dissertations  snd  essays  on  philosophical  sub- 
jects, which  were  collected  by  Abu'l-Hassan-Ali,  who  preferred  Avem- 
pace to  all  Mohammedan  philosophers  that  had  preceded  him.  Other 
more  extensive  works  he  left  beliind  in  an  unfinished  state ;  among 
these  Ibn-Tophail  notices  a  'Treatise  on  the  Soul,'  one  on  'Solitary 
Life,'  another  on  'Logic,'  and  on  'Natural  Science.'  Several  of  his 
works  were  known  to  the  schoolmen  by  Latin  translations,  but  no 
translation  of  any  of  his  works  appears  to  have  been  printed.  The 
name  Avempace,  or  Aven-Pace,  is  a  corruption  of  Ibn-BAjah.  (See 
PhiUmphut  AuJtodidactus,  sive  Bpistola  Abi  Jaafar  JBbn-Tophail,  ed. 


Pooock,  pp.  15-16,  and  preface;  Kicol.  Aniomi,  Bihlioiheea  JTispatM 
Vetus,  Rome,  1696,  voL  il  p.  282;  D'Herbelot,  Biblioth^ue  OrieMtaU, 
art  Saieg.) 

AVENBRUGGER.    [AnENBRuaoBR.] 

AVENTI'NUS,  JOHANNES  THCrMAIER,  the  mm  of  a  publican, 
was  born  at  Abensberg,  in  Bavaria,  in  1466.  He  stadiod  at  Ingol- 
stadt,  and  afterwards  at  Paris,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts :  he  afterwards  taught  eloquence  and  poetry  at  Vienna,  and  Greek 
and  mathematics  at  Kracow.  In  1512  he  was  called  to  Munich  by  tbe 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  who  intrusted  him  with  the  education  of  hia  two 
sons.  He  then  wrote,  in  Latin,  his  '  Annales  Boiorum,'  or  History  of 
Bavaria,  which  is  much  esteemed.  In  this  xmdertaking,  which  en- 
tirely occupied  sixteen  years  of  his  life,  he  had  access  to  the  beat 
sources  of  information,  as  the  various  archives,  and  the  libiaries  of 
convents,  &o.  were  opened  to  him.  He  died  in  Januazy  1534  ;  but  i£ 
was  not  until  1654  that  his  great  work  was  permitted  to  be  printed  for 
the  first  time,  and  then  the  editor,  Ziegler,  suppressed  ail  those  pas- 
sages which  were  directed  against  the  popes  or  the  Romish  church. 
All  these  passages  were  however  restored  in  the  edition  of  1580  by 
Clsner.  Several  other  editions  have  been  published ;  and  it  ha^  also 
been  published  in  German,  but  abridged  Aventinus  wrote  several 
other  learned  works;  among  the  rest  'Numerandi  per  digitos 
manusque,  quin  etiam  loquencQ,  veterum  consuetudinis  Abacus'  4 to. 
1528 ;  and  *  Vita  Henrici  quarti  Imperatoris  cum  ejusdem  KpistoUs,' 
4 to,  1518.    This  work  is  very  rare. 

AVENZOAR,  or  AVEN-ZOHAR  (a  corrupt  form  of  Ibn-Zohr).  is 
the  name  of  two  Arabian  physicians,  father  and  son,  who  flourished 
in  Spain  during  the  12th  century.  They  were  Jews  by  descent  and 
religion.  The  first  and  most  celebrated  of  them  is  Abumeron  Aven> 
zoar,  or  with  his  complete  name,  and  correctly  written,  Abu-Merwan 
Mohammed-ben-Abdu-l-9iIalek-ben-Zoluir.  He  woa  bom  at  Seville,  or 
Peftaflor,  near  Seville,  about  a.h.  465  (a.d.  1072-8).  He  was  instructed 
in  medicine  by  his  father,  and  lived  as  physician  at  the  court  of 
Ibrahim-ben-Yussuf-ben-Tashfin,  the  Almoravide  sovereign  of  Marocco 
and  Cordova.  He  died  at  Seville  in  the  year  A.H.  557  (1162).  He  is 
the  author  of  several  works  on  medicine,  which  were  long  held  in 
high  esteem ;  the  most  important  of  them  is  the  '  Taistr,'  or  '  Intro- 
duction,' which  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  valuable  works  of  the 
Arabian  physicians.  A  Latin  translation  of  it  made  from  an  inter- 
mediate Hebrew  version,  has  been  printed  repeatedly — ^for  the  first 
time  by  Joannes  de  Forlivio  and  Gregorius,  at  Venice,  in  1490,  along 
with  the  '  Colliget  *  of  Averroes.  A  manuscript  of  the  Arabic  original 
of  this  work,  besides  a  treatise  on  simple  and  compound  medicines, 
which  is  likewise  attributed  to  Avenzohar,  is  said  to  extpt  in  the 
Bibliothdque  du  Roi,  at  Paris.  Latin  translations  of  several  other 
works  attributed  to  Avenzohar  are  enumerated  by  Nic.  Antonins ; 
among  them  we  notice  a  treatise  '  De  cura  calculi/  printed  at  Venice, 
1497;  and  other,  'De  r^imine  sanitatis,'  Basil,  1618.  Sprengel,  after 
giving  an  account  of  the  '  Taislr,'  proceeds  to  observe  that  Avenzohar 
has  done  less  to  improve  the  theory  than  the  practice  of  medicine. 
"Contrary  to  the  custom  of  his  countrymen,  he  was  a  declared  enemy 
of  sophisms  and  dialectic  subtleties.  Following  the  plan  of  his  father, 
he  intrusted  himself  to  no  other  guide  but  experience ;  but  in  doubt- 
ful cases  had  often  recourse  to  Galenus.  He  was  not  free  from 
prejudice,  and  his  practice  sometimes  approached  to  empiriciam. 
Avenzohar  was  the  teacher  of  tbe  celebrated  Averroes. 

The  younger  Avenzohar,  called  by  his  Arabian  biographets  Alhafid, 
or  the  Descendant^  was  the  son  and  pupil  of  the  former.  He  was 
bom  at  Seville,  a.h.  507  (1114),  and  educated  under  the  guidance  of 
his  father.  He  succeeded  his  father  as  chief  physician  to  the  sult:iu 
Abdu-1-Mumen,  and  held  the  same  office  under  his  son  and  grandson. 
Al-Mansnr  carried  Avenzohar  with  him  to  Marocoo,  conferring  on  him 
additional  honours.  He  died  in  Marooco,  A.H.  595  (1199),  having  it  is 
said  been  poisoned  with  his  sister  by  the  vizir  of  Al-Mansur,  who  w.is 
jealous  of  the  favour  he  enjoyed  with  the  sultan.  According  to 
Joannes  Leo  Africanus,  he  wrote,  like  his  father,  several  works  on 
medicine ;  among  others,  one  on  the  treatment  of  the  eyes. 

(Nic.  Antonii,  Bibliotheca  Hispana  Vetus,  t  it  p.  282-235 ;  Hottinger, 
Bibliothecarius,  p.  269-271 ;  Sprengel,  ffistoire  de  la  M^deeine,  t.  ii. 
p.  832-837;  Casiri,  Bibliotheca  EscuriaUnsis,  t  il  p.  232.) 

AVERROES,  or  AVERRHOES, property  IBNROSHD,  or  with  his 
complete  name,  ABUL-WALID  MOHAMMED-IBN  AHMEiMBN 
MOHAMMED-IBN-ROSHD,  an  Arabian  philosopher  and  physician  of 
great  celebrity,  was  bom  at  Cordova,  where  his  father  filled  the  high 
office  of  mufti  or  chief  judge  and  priest  of  Andalusia.  The  date  of 
his  birth  is  commonly  given  as  A.H.  543  (a.d.  1149),  but  i^  as  is  said, 
he  was  very  old  at  his  death  in  a.h.  595  (1198),  he  must  have  been 
bom  much  earlier.  From  various  circumstances  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  he  was  bom  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  12th  century. 
Some  of  the  most  distinguished  Arabian  scholars  of  the  aj^e  are 
mentioned  as  his  teachers.  He  studied  Mohammedan  jurisprudence 
under  the  guidance  of  his  father;  theology  and  philosophy  under 
Ibn-Sayeg  (Aven  Pace)  and  Tophail ;  and  medicine  under  Aveuzoar,  the 
father.  His  diligence  was  inaefiitigablo :  he  devoted  the  greater  part 
of  his  time  to  the  study  of  philosophy  and  medicine,  and  turned  to 
the  perasal  of  works  of  history  or  poetry  only  by  way  of  recreation. 
Ab  a  Mussulman  theologian,  Averroes  adopted  the  creed  of  the  Ashlari 
sect,  the  main  principle  of  which  is,  that  God,  being  the  universal 
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otuie  of  eTarythiagy  la  alto  the  author  of  all  human  actionB ;  but  that, 
iMvertheleBBy  men  being  free,  either  acquire  merit  or  incur  guilt 
Bcoording  as  they  obey  or  disobey  the  precepts  of  religion.  Ayerroes 
at  first  Bucoeeded  his  faUier  as  mufti  of  Andalusia^  and  at  the  same 
time  deliyered  lectures  at  Cordova.  He  was  afterwards  appointed 
ebief  judge  of  Mauritania;  but  being  charged  with  having  expressed 
heretical  opisions,  Averroes  lost  his  office.  He  was  compelled  to 
mske  a  public  recantation ;  but  was  ultimately  reinstated  in  his  former 
office,  which  he  continued  to  fill  till  his  death.  Two  of  his  sons  are 
said  to  have  yisited  the  court  of  the  Qerman  emperor  Frederic  IL 

AverToes  entertained  the  highest  respect  for  Aristotle,  though  in 
Btudying  and  translating  his  works  he  seems  to  have  placed  too  much 
reliance  on  his  conmientatore^  Ammonius,  Themistius,  and  others. 
The  works  of  Averroes  were  very  numerous.  A  list  of  them  among 
the  oriental  manuscripts  of  the  Hbrary  in  the  Escurial,  specifies  not 
lev  than  seventy-eight  distinct  treatises.  Many  of  them  were  early 
tnmsUtad  into  Latin,  and  studied  by  the  schoolmen.  An  edition  of 
Averroes  in  Latin  was  published  at  Venice,  1562,  in  eleven  Tolumes, 
folio.  His  commentaries  on  Aristotle  and  on  the  *  Republic '  of  Plato 
aeem  to  be  the  most  generally  known ;  but  he  composed  likewise 
original  treatises  on  philosophical  subjects,  and  on  Mohammedan 
theology  and  jurisprudence.  Among  his  medical  works,  the '  Kulliyat ' 
(that  is,  *  The  Total,'  or  Comprehensive  System)  is  the  most  important, 
a  lAtin  translation  of  which,  commonly  called  the  'Colliget  Averrois,' 
has  been  repeatedly  printed  along  with  the  '  Taistr '  of  Avenzoar,  for 
the  first  time  (it  seems)  at  Venice^  by  Joannes  de  Forlivio  and  Qrego- 
riua,  in  1490* 

(Nia  Antonii»  JBtUiotheca  ffispana  VOui,  t  ii.  pp.  240-248 ;  Hot- 
iaagn,  Bibliotheeariiu  quadnp<uiitu8f  Figuri,  1664,  4to,  p.  271-279; 
SpreDgel,  Biatoire  de  kt  MSdecine,  trad,  par  Jourdan,  voL  ii  p.  837- 
S40;  Wiistoifeldy  QeMchichtc  der  ArabUchcn  Aertze  und  NcUurfoncher, 

k  191.) 

AYIAKUS,  FLAYIUS,  the  author  of  a  collection  of  forty-two 
.fiflopian  &bles  in  Latin  e]«giao  verse,  probably  lived  in  the  5th  cen- 
toiT  after  Christ.  Flavius  Avianua  has  been  frequently  confounded 
with  Bufus  Feetus  Avienua  [AviSNUSy  Ruvus  Fjestus];  but  besides 
the  great  difference  of  their  subjects,  the  whole  mental  character 
of  the  men  and  the  style  of  their  writiDgs  are  wholly  dissimilar. 
The  only  resemLIance  in  fact  is  in  their  namesL  The  fables  are  dull 
and  feeble,  and  fiur  from  pure  in  style.  The  first  separate  edition  of 
the  *  Fables  of  Avianus'  was  printed  by  J.  de  Breda  at  Daventur,  in 
Holland,  in  1494 ;  but  they  had  been  previously  printed  with  the 
'Fables of  iEsop '  about  1480.  Caxton  printed  'the  Fables  of  Avian 
translated  into  Englysh^'  at  the  end  of  his  transktion  of  iBsop^ 
ul48d. 

AVIC£NNA«  named  ABEN  SINA  by  Hebrew  writers,  but  pro- 
perly IBN-SINA«  or,  with  his  complete  name,  ABU  ALI  AL- 
HOSSEIN  IBN  ABDALLAH  IBN  SINA,  called  also  by  Arabian 
bi<^phers  AL-SHEXKH  ('the  Doctor'),  and  AL-RATIS  ('the 
Chief),  was  a  celebrated  Anbian  philosopher  and  physician,  whose 
name  has  ruled  in  the  realm  of  science  during  a  longer  period  than 
that  of  any  other  writer,  with  the  exception  of  Aristotle  and  Galen. 
He  was,  according  to  the  biographioel  dictionary  of  Ibn-KhaUican, 
bora  at  Khannatain,  a  vUlage  near  Bokhara,  in  the  year  a.h.  370 
(A.D.  980).  He  received  the  elements  of  his  education  at  Bokhara. 
He  states  in  hia  autobiography,  that  when  he  had  reached  lus  10th 
year  he  was  thoroughly  versed  m  the  study  of  the  Koran,  knew  some- 
thing of  the  elements  of  Mussulman  theology,  of  Hindoo  arithmetic, 
and  algebra.  About  this  time  Abu-Abdallah-Al-Katheli,  a  scholar  of 
lome  note  among  hia  oontemporaries,  came  to  Bokhara,  and  Avicenna 
waa  placed  under  his  tuition.  He  studied  under  him  logic,  Euclid, 
and  the  Almagest  When  Al-Natheli  left  Bokhara,  Avicenna,  then 
about  16  years  old,  began  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  study  of 
medicine,  but  soon  interrupted  his  medical  pursuits  to  give  another 
yaar  and  a  half  to  a  course  of  philosophicttl  study.  In  his  auto- 
biography he  informs  us,  that  so  great  was  the  zeal  with  which  he 
^voted  himself  to  his  studies,  that  during  two  years  he  never  slept 
tt  entire  night ;  if  he  was  unable  to  find  the  solution  of  an  intricate 
problem  he  went  to  the  mosque  to  pray,  and  then  seldom  failed  to 
overcome  the  difficulty.  Before  he  had  reached  his  18th  year,  he  had 
ouatered  bis  various  studies;  and  about  the  same  time  he  cured 
the  Samanide  Sultan  of  Bokhara,  Niih-ben-Maosur  (who  reigned 
^^.  975-997),  of  a  dangerous  disease.  In  his  2lBt  year  he  wrote  a 
work,  which  Caeiri  atyles  an  Encyclopsedia  (the  Arabic  title  is  *  Eit&b 
•l-Majmti;  that  is,  literally, '  The  book  of  the  sum  total ').  He  subse- 
quently compiled  a  commentary  to  it,  which  extended  to  about  20 
volumes.  When  he  was  22  years  old,  Avicenna  lost  his  father,  whom 
M  aaoceeded  for  a  short  time  in  the  office  of  minister  to  the  Sultan  of 
Bokhara;  but  after  the  downfal  of  Uie  Samanide  dynasty,  which 
uppened  about  the  beginning  of  the  11th  century,  he  quitted 
BokhariL  He  was  for  a  time  attached  as  physician  to  the  court  of 
the  Dilemite  sovereign,  Shams-ul-Maftli  K&b<ls  ben  Washmgir.  When 
this  prince  was  dethroned,  which  happened  about  1012,  Avicenna 
^tirei  to  Joijan,  where  he  began  to  write  hia  celebrated  ti-eatiae  on 
medicine  known  under  the  title  of  the  Canon  ('Eit&b  al-K&ntin 
fil'Tibb,'  that  is, '  Book  of  the  Canon  in  medicine ').  He  subsequently 
^Ted  for  a  time  at  Rai,  Eazwin,  and  Hamadan.  In  the  laat  place  he 
^>a  appointed  visir  to  Shams-eddaulah,  the  reigning  sovereign  of  that 
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town.  On  the  death  of  that  prince  Ayicenna  took  np  his  abode  at 
Ispahan,  where  he  compiled  several  of  his  works.  He  was  physician 
to  Al&-eddaulah,  then  the  sovereign  of  Ispahan,  and  accompanied  hhn 
on  a  journey  which  that  prince  undertook  to  Hamadan.  Avicenna, 
whose  health  had  been  previously  weakened,  had  an  attack  of  cholio 
on  the  road,  of  which  he  died  diortly  after  his  arrival  at  H<»n«iliti^^ 
A.B.  428  (A.D.  1037).  Casui  (voL  i  p.  299)  notices  a  list  of  the  works 
of  Avicenna,  in  which  60  are  enumerated;  Ibn-Khallican  states  th« 
total  number  of  his  great  and  short  treatises  at  nearly  100,  and  men- 
tions  particularly  the  'Shef&  fi'1-hikmat,'  the  'Nej&t,'  the  'Ish&rftt,' 
and  the  'K&ndn :'  the  titles  of  many  others  may  be  seen  in  Casiri 
(voL  i.  p.  270).  Among  them,  the  'K&ndn'  acquired  the  greatest 
celebrity,  and  became,  even  in  Europe,  for  many  centuries  the  stan- 
dard authority  in  medical  science,  chiefly  on  account  of  its  judicious 
arrangement,  and  the  comprehensive  view  which  it  afforded  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  ancient  Greek  physicians^  at  an  age  when  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Greek  language  was  very  scanty.  It  was  translated  into 
Latin  by  Gerardus  CremonenaiB,  at  Toledo.  .  This  translation,  reviled 
and  accompanied  with  a  commentary,  by  Jacobus  de  Partibus,  was 
edited  for  the  first  time  in  1498,  at  Lyons,  ui  four  lane  volumes  in 
folio,  by  two  Germansi,  Johannes  Trechsel  and  Johannes  Klein;  several 
other  editions  have  siaoe  appeared.  An  edition  of  the  Arabic  text  of 
the  Canon  was  published  at  Rome,  1693,  folio.  Avicenna  also  wrote 
extensively  on  philosophy  and  logic ;  his  largest  and  most  important 
philosophical  work,  'Ash-Shef&,'  or  the  'Remedy/  has  never  been 
printed,  either  in  Arabic  or  in  a  translation ;  but  a  nearly  oomplete 
manuscript  copy  of  it  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford. 

(Ibn-Ehallican,  art.  Al-Hossein-ben-Sina;  Albufanj,  Mistoria  Djpuu' 
tiarwn,  ed.  Pocock,  pp.  229-233 ;  Bar-Hebrsei,  Chr<mic(nh  I>ynaMiarw», 
t  L  pp.  231-233;  Casiri,  Bibliotheca  ArdbieO'EitpaHa,  tip.  268, 
&0.;  Hottinger,  Bthliotheeariui  QuadripatiitUi^  Tiguri,  1664,  4to, 
pp.  256-261 ;  Sprengel,  Hittoirt  de  la  Midecine,  trad,  par  Jouxdan, 
t  ii  pw  805,  &c.;  Freind,  HUtory  of  Phyne;  Wustenfeld,  QescMOie 
der  Arahitehen  Aertze.) 

Fardella's  translation  of  an  account  of  Avicenna's  life  by  Ibn  Joljol 
Joijani,  Venice,  1595,  is  cited  by  SprengeL 

AYIE'NUS,  RUFUS  FESTITS,  sometimes  vraitten  ANIANUS,  a 
Latin  poet  who  probably  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  4th  century  of 
the  Christian  era.  To  him  are  ascribed  translations  of  the  '  Phnno- 
mena '  and  'Prognoatica'  of  Aratus  into  hexameters ;  a  free  translation 
of  the  'Periep^'  of  Dionysius,  entitled,  'Descriptio  Orbis  Terras;' 
and  a  poem  m  iambic  verse,  entitled  '  Ora  Maritima,'  of  which  only 
the  first  book  remains,  containing  a  description  of  the  Mediterranean 
from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  Marseilles;  and  three  or  four  short 
fugitive  pieces.  The  translations  from  Aratus  will  be  found  in  many 
of  the  editions  of  that  author,  and  especially  in  that  of  Buhle,  Lip&, 
1804.  The  '  Descriptio '  was  edited  by  Frieeemann,  Amst  1786 ;  and, 
together  with  the '  Ora  Maritima,'  is  oontained  in  the  Oxford  edition 
of  the  '  Minor  Greek  Geographers.' 

AVISON,  CHARLES,  a  musician  of  considerable  eminence  both  as 
a  critic  and  a  oomposer,  vras  bom  about  the  year  1710.  When  young 
he  visited  Italy  for  the  purpose  of  study,  and  after  his  return  to 
England  became  a  pupil  of  Gkminiani,  under  whom  he  acquired  hia 
knowledge  of  score-writing.  He  settled  at  Newcastle-upon-l^yne, 
having  accepted  in  1736  the  place  of  organist  of  St  John's  church  in 
that  town,  where  he  continued  till  his  death.  In  1752  he  pnbUshed 
his  '  Essay  on  Musical  Expression,'  a  well-written  VTork,  which  displays 
much  acuteness,  and  no  small  share  of  that  taste  which  arises  out  of 
good  sense  and  deep  reflection.  Sir  John  Hawkins  has  given  a  yery  in- 
accurate acoount  of  this  work,  and  lus  statement  has  unfortunately  been 
copied  in  most  biographical  collections.  His  essay  was  answered  by  Dr. 
William  Hayes  of  Oxford,  who  exposed  some  errors  which  Avison  had 
fallen  into  respecting  the  established  rules  of  musical  composition ; 
but  the  learned  professor  made  lus  attack  with  too  much  asperity,  and 
his  own  views  were  singularly  tinctured  with  pedantry.  Avison  in  the 
foUowiug  year  repUed  to  Hayes  in  a  short  pamphlet  written  in  a  strain 
of  bitter  sarcasm.  Mr.  Avison  was  the  projector  of  the  adaptation  of 
Marcello's  'Psalms'  to  the  English  version,  which  Garth  of  Durham 
undertook  and  pubUshed,  much  assisted  by  the  former :  the  work  met 
however  with  little  success.  His  own  compositions  consist  chiefly  of 
five  sets  of '  Concertos  for  a  Full  Band,'  forty-five  in  number,  which 
exhibit  more  elegance  than  originality,  his  style  being  avowedly 
founded  on  that  of  GeminianL     Avison  died  May  9, 1770. 

AYA'LAf  PEDRO  LOPEZ  DE,  the  most  popular  of  Spanish  chro- 
niclers, was  the  son  of  Fernando  Perez  de  Ayala,  adelantado  of  the 
kingdom  of  Murcia,  and  was  born  in  1332.  He  was  early  a  favourite 
of  Pedro,  or  Peter  the  Cruel,  king  of  Castile,  but  passed  over  to  the 
party  of  Don  Henry  of  Trastamarre,  the  illegitimate  brother  of  Peter, 
who  revolted  against  that  prince,  and  drove  him  from  Castile.  When 
Peter  returned,  accompanied  by  an  English  army  under  the  command 
of  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  and  defeated  Don  Henry  at  the  battle  of 
Najera,  April  3, 1867,  Aysia  was  present  on  Henry's  side.  He  tells  us 
in  his  own  chronicle  that  he  fought  on  foot  in  the  vanguard,  and  bore 
the  banner  of  the  Vanda,  a  brotherhood  of  knights,  and  in  the  Ust  of 
the  names  of  the  captives  he  gives  his  own.  He  was  carried  to  England, 
where  he  was  kept  in  chains  in  a  dark  dungeon,  the  horrors  of  which 
he  describes  in  ms  poems.  At  leogth  he  was  released  by  the  payment 
of  a  large  ransom,  and  on  lus  return  to  Castile  became  one  of  the 
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ooancil  of  Don  Henry,  who  by  the  assistance  of  Bertrand  Dugneselia 
ancl  a  French  army  hioul  finally  triumphed  oyer  his  legitimate  brother. 
In  the  reign  of  Don  John  L,  the  son  of  Henry,  he- was  no  less  in  favour, 
and  accompanied  that  king  in  his  expedition  to  take  possession  of 
Portugal,  when  the  Master  of  Avis,  the  illegitimate  son  of  King  Peter 
the  Severe,  laid  claim  to  the  crown,  and  with  an  inferior  force  totally 
defeated  the  Castilians  in  the  battle  of  Aljubarota,  on  the  14th  of 
Augusti  1885. .  On  this  occasion  also  Lopez  de  Ayala  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  taken  prisoner.  He  served  a  fourth  king  of  Castile, 
Henry  III.,  son  of  John  I.,  in  whose  reign  he  died,  in  the  year  1407, 
at  the  age  of  75,  at  Calahomu  He  held  for  some  time  the  office  of 
Chanciller  Mayor,  or  High  Chancellor. 

Feman  Peres  de  CkuEman,  who  is  the  original  authority  for  most  of 
the  Cacts  relating  to  the  life  of  Ayala,  states  that  **  he  was  very  fond  of 
the  sciences,  and  gave  Imnself  much  to  books  and  history ;  so  that, 
although  he  was  a  good  knight  enough  and  of  great  discretion  in  the 
ways  of  the  world,  he  passed  much  of  his  time  in  reading  and  study, 
not  in  works  of  law,  but  philosophy  and  history.  Through  him  (por 
cava  d^l)/'  he  adds,  "  some  books  are  known  in  Castile  that  were  not 
so  before,  such  as  Titus  Livy,  which  is  the  most  notable  history  of 
Bome,  the  Falls  of  Princes,  the  Morals  of  St.  Qregory,  Isidore  *  De 
Summo  Bono,'  Boethius,  and  the  history  of  Troy.  He  drew  up  the 
historr  of  Castile  firom  Don  Peter  up  to  Don  Heniy  UL,  and  he  made 
a  good  book  on  hawking,  for  he  was  a  great  hunter,  and  another  book 
ca^ed  '  Rhymes  of  the  Palace '  (Rimado  del  Palacio)/'  This  passage 
in  Guzman  haa  proved  a  fruitful  subject  of  commentaiy  to  the  investi- 
gators of  the  literary  antiquities  of  Spain. 

Ayala's  *  History  of  Csstile '  is  considered  the  best  of  the  old  Spanish 
dironicles.  The  most  complete  edition  of  it  is  that  entitled  '  Cronicas 
de  los  Reyes  de  Castilla,  Don  Pedro,  Don  Enrique  IL,  Don  Juan  I., 
Don  Enrique  III.,'  with  the  emendations  of  Zurita  and  the  corrections 
and  notes  of  Don  Eugenio  de  Llaguno  Amirola,  2  vols.  4to.,  Madrid, 
1779, 8vo.  There  was  to  be  a  third  volume  of  Ayala,  to  contain  justifi- 
catory documents,  an  index,  a  full  life  of  the  author,  and  some  of  his 
unpublished  minor  works,  but  it  has  never  appeared.  The  first  edition 
of  the  '  Chronicles '  was  published  at  Seville  in  1495,  and  is  so  rare  that 
Mendez,  the  historian  of  Spanish  typography,  knew  of  only  two  copies, 
one  of  which  is  now  in  England,  in  the  noble  collection  bequeathed  to 
the  British  Museum  by  Mr.  Thomas  Qrenville.  Subsequent  editions 
appeared  in  1526,  1542,  1591,  &c.,  but  none  of  them  contained  the 
reign  of  Henry  IIL,  which  is  given  in  that  collated  by  Zurita.  The 
work  of  Ayala  is  written  in  pure  Castilian,  with  much  of  the  '  gravity' 
to  which  tiie  Spaniards  attach  so  high  a  value.  His  narrative,  if  it 
does  not  display  all  the  liveliness  and  vivid  colouring  of  his  contem- 
porary Froisaut,  is  on  that  very  account  perhaps  the  more  trustworthy. 
Ayala,  as  Llaguno  Amirola  hu  shown,  certainly  does  not  conceal  the 
faults  of  his  own  party.  He  is  fortunate  in  his  subject,  which 
embraces  the  very  period  in  the  middle  ages  in  which  the  history  of 
Spain  was  most  closely  connected  with  that  of  France  and  England. 
It  may  therefore  justly  excite  surprise  that  his  valuable  history  has 
never  been  translated  into  French  or  English.  Of  the  book  on  hawkin?, 
'  De  la  Caza  de  las  Aves,'  two  manuscript  conies  were  known  in  1788 
to  Bayer ;  one  in  the  hands  of  Llsguno  Amirola,  who  probably  intended 
to  publish  it  in  the  third  volume  of  the  *  Chronicles.'  The '  Rimado 
del  Palacio'  was  for  a  long  time  believed  to  be  lost.  Sanohez,  the  editor 
of  the '  Colecdon  de  Poesias  Castellanas  anteriores  al  Siglo  XV./  con- 
jectured  that  an  anonymous  volume  of  poetry  in  the  library  of  the 
Eflcurial  was  the  work  in  question,  and  the  supposition  was  confirmed 
shortly  after  by  the  discoveiy  of  another  copy  with  the  author's  name. 
Sanchez  intended  to  include  it  in  his  collection,  but  died  before  car- 
rying his  work  so  far.  Argote  y  Molina,  in  his  work  on  the  '  Nobleza 
de  Andaluoia,'  refers  to  a  manuscript  work  on  genealogy  {*  Libro  de 
Linages ')  by  Lopez  de  Ayala,  which  appears  to  be  lost 

(Abridged  from  the  iiographical  Dictionary  cf  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,) 

ATESHAH,  the  favourite  wife  of  Mohammed,  was  the  daughter  of 
Abu  Bekr,  one  of  the  eariiest  and  warmest  friends  of  the  Moham- 
medan prophet.  She  was  only  nine  years  old  when  she  married  him, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  the  only  one  of  Mohammed*s  numerous  wives 
who  was  a  virgin,  owing  to  which  circumstance  her  father,  whose  name 
was  Abdullah,  was  sumamed  Abu-Bekr,  or '  the  father  of  the  virgin/ 
Although  Mohammed  had  no  children  by  Ayeshah,  he  was  so  tenderly 
attached  to  her  that  he  was  often  heard  to  say  that  she  would  be  the 
first  of  all  his  wives  to  enter  Paradise;  and  in  his  last  illness  he  had 
himself  carried  to  her  house  and  expired  in  her  arms.  Her  enemies 
accused  her  of  adultery  on  a  particular  occasioD,  and  the  report  gained 
much  credit,  until  Mohammeid,  in  order  to  preserve  the  dignity  of  his 
own  character  and  his  wife's  reputation,  produced  a  seasonable  revela- 
tion from  heaven,  attesting  Ayeshah's  innocence,  after  which  he 
punished  the  accusers  as  calumniators.  (*  Eor^n,'  chap,  xxiv.,  entitled 
'  the  Light')  After  the  death  of  her  husband,  Ayeshah  was  held  in 
great  veneration  by  all  the  Moslems,  who  sumamed  her  Ummu-1-mti- 
menin  (the  mother  of  the  believers),  and  consulted  her  on  all  important 
occasions.  For  some  oreason  Ayeshah  conceived  a  mortal  hatred 
against  the  Ealif  OthmiCn,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  plot  which 
deprived  him  of  power  and  life.  After  the  assassination  of  Othmin 
she  vigorously  opposed  the  accession  of  Ali,  because  he  had  believed 
at  first  in  the  accusation  brought  against  her.    Uniting  with  Talhah, 


Zobeyr,  and  others  of  All's  eninnies,  who  had  takeo  up  anns  under 
the  pretence  of  avenging  thennurder  of  the  Ealif  Othmin,  she  put 
herself  at  the  head  of  the  insurgents,  and,  after  a  short  contest,  gained 
possession  of  the  city  of  Basrah.  Her  troops  entered  the  principal  # 
mosque,  where  the  governor,  Othmtfn-Ibn-Honeyf,  had  taken  refuge, 
took  him  prisoner  and  dragged  him  to  her  preeenoe.  Ayeabah  how- 
ever spared  the  life  of  Othmdn  in  consideration  of  his  great  age  and 
of  his  having  been  the  friend  of  the  Ptophet,  but  she  gave  order*  that 
forty  of  ihe  principal  inhabitants  of  the  place,  who  were  suspected  of 
being  the  partisans  of  Ali,  should  be  put  to  death,  ?rhioh  was  done. 
Meanwhile,  Ali  was  advancing  upon  Basrah  at  the  head  -of  oonsider- 
able  forces,  and  in  the  battle  which  ensued,  both  Talhah  and  Zobeyr 
were  slidn,  and  Ayeshah  was  taken  prisoner.  [Au-Bbit-Abi-Talbr] 
After  mutual  recriminations  between  her  and  All,  Ayeshah  was  civilly 
dismissed  by  the  conqueror,  who  allowed  her  to  fix  her  residence  at 
Medina  or  any  other  town  of  Arabia,  on  condition  that  she  would  not 
meddle  in  afiaurs  of  state.  She  died  at  Medina  in  am,  59  <a.d.  677), 
at  the  age  of  sixty-seven. 

{Biographical  bictianary  of  the  Society  for  the  DigMtioi^  qf  Ustf^l 
Knowledge,) 

AYLIFFB,  JOHK,  LL.D.,  an  English  jurist,  of  the  eirsomstaaoes 
of  whose  life  hardly  anything  is  known.  He  styles  himself  Fellow 
of  New  College,  Oxford,  and  his  works  sufficiently  attest  his  iu- 
dustry  and  learning:  In  1714  he  published  in  2  vols.  8vo.  '  The 
Ancient  and  Present  State  of  the  University  of  Oxford,'  &a ;  a  work 
of  whioh  a  great  portion  is  avowedly  an  abridgment  of  Wood's 
'  Athenn.'  In  1726  he  published  in  folio  'Pftrergon  Juris  Canonici 
Anglicani,  or  a  Supplement  to  the  Canons  and  ConstitutionB  of  the 
C]lhurch  of  England,'  in  which  he  brings  much  learning  and  researeh 
to  bear  against  the  exercise  of  a  separate  and  independent  legislative 
power  by  ecdesiastical  bodies.  In  1782  he  publiuied  '  The  Law  of 
Pledges  and  Pawns  as  it  was  in  Use  among  the  Romans; '  and  in  1734, 
in  a  large  folio  volume,  a '  Pandect  of  the  Roman  Civil  Law,  as  anoieaUy 
establiuied  in  that  Empire,'  kc  This  volume^  though  it  leaves  the 
work  incomplete,  is  one  of  the  most  elaborate  works  on  the  civil  law 
in  the  English  language.  AyliSb  says  that  he  spent  thirty  years  on  its 
preparation.  AyllSe's  books  give  an  explana^on  of  those  scientific 
terms  of  reference  to  the  Corpus  Juris  which  often  puzzle  casual 
readers  of  the  foreign  civilians. 

AYLMER,  JOHK,  bishop  of  London,  was  bom  at  Tilney,  in  Norfolk, 
in  1521.  He  studied  some  time  at  Cambridge,  but  took  his  degrees 
of  divinity  at  Oxford.  He  became  chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
who  appointed  him  tutor  to  his  accomplished  daughter,  the  Lady 
Jane  Grey;  and  her  ladyship  writes  of  her  instructor  in  terms  of 
esteem  and  attachment  In  1553  Aylmer  was  preferred  to  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Stow,  in  Lincolnshire,  which  he  lost  on  the  aoceaaion  of 
Queen  Mary.  He  resided  abroad  during  Mary's  reign,  pursuing  his 
studies,  instructing  youth,  and  oorrespondixig  with  others  of  his 
countrymen  in  exile. 

When  Eliaibeth  came  to  the  throne,  Aylmer  prepared  to  return  to 
England,  having  previously  printed  a  book  at  Strasbourg,  entiiled '  An 
Harborowe  for  faithful  and  true  subjects,  against  the  late  blown  blast 
concerning  the  government  of  women.'  (4to,  1569).  It  was  of  course 
a  reply  to  John  Knox's  *  First  Blast  of  the  Trumpet  against  the  Mon- 
struous  Regiment  of  Women,*  and  in  it  Aylmer  with  much  learning 
and  argument  urged  the  daims  of  Women  to  the  government  of  a 
state;  and  with  fiattering  expressions  of  loyalty  to  the  queen,  be 
promised  "  peace  and  prosperity  under  a  princess  of  such  admuuble 
parts  and  godly  education.'*  Aylmer  soon  became  distinguished  as 
one  of  the  most  eminent  adherents  of  the  Reformed  Churoh,  and  was 
promoted  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Lincoln,  and  in  1576  to  the  see  of 
London.  In  this  office  he  displayed  great  intolerance  towards  both 
puritans  and  CathoUca ;  and  on  more  than  one  oooasion  his  severity 
was  rebuked  by  the  privy  council.  In  the  case  of  a  clergyman  named 
Benison,  who  was  imprisoned  by  Aylmer  for  a  supposed  irregularity 
in  regard  to  his  marriage,  the  bishop  was  desired  by  the  privy  council 
to  make  him  compensaUon,  lest  in  an  action  for  fidse  imprisonment 
he  should  recover  damages  **  whioh  would  touch  his  lordship's  credit." 
By  the  Puritans  Aylmer  was  ridiculed  in  pamphlets;  acandalons 
reports  were  actively  circulated  to  his  injury;  and  frequent  complaints 
of  his  conduct  were  made  to  the  privy  oounciL  Aylmer  would  gladly 
have  exchanged  into  a  more  retired  diocese,  but  none  of  his  plans  for 
this  purpose  succeeded ;  and  he  was  still  Bishop  of  London  when  he 
died  on  June  3rd,  1594,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age,  leaving  a 
laxge  family  of  sons  and  daughters.  He  was  a  popular  preacher,  and 
a  man  of  considerable  learning ;  but  his  only  publication  Is  the  one 
named  above. 

(Abridged  from  the  Biographical  Dictionary  of  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Usrful  Knowledge.) 

AYLOFFE,  SIR  JOSEPH,  an  emhient  English  antiquary,  described 
as  of  Framfield,  in  Sussex,  was  descended  from  an  andent  Saxon  family 
formerly  seated  at  Bocton  Alof,  or  Boughton  Aloph,  near  Wye,  in  Kent 
He  was  bom  about  the  year  1708,  was  educated  at  Westminster 
School,  and  was  admitted  of  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1724.  In  the  same  year 
he  was  entered  a  gentleman-commoner  of  St  John's  College^  Oxford, 
which  he  quitted  about  1728.  He  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Roys  I 
Society  in  1781,  and  in  the  following  year  a  fellow  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries.    In  1751,  when  the  latter  Society  received  its  charter  of 
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inoorporaiioD,  be  warn  one  of  the  ilrat  oounoi],  and  flome  yean  after- 
wardt  he  became  Yioe-preaidentk 

Upon  the  buildiDg  of  Wesfcmuuler  Bridge,  in  1736,  Aylo£fe  was 
appointed  eecxetary  to  ihe  oommisBionera;  in  1750  be  was  made 
aacUtorgenenl  of  the  hospitals  of  Bridewell  and  Bethlem ;  and  upon 
the  cstablisbment  of  the  new  State-Paper  Office  in  1763,  when  the 
papeis  were  removed  from  the  old  gate  at  Wbiteh^  to  apartments  at 
the  Traasniy,  he  was  one  of  the  three  oommisaioners  appointed  for 
their  preserration ;  an  office  whioh  must  have  assiated  him  materially 
In  the  compilation  of  a  reiy  useful  work  whioh  he  published,  in  1772, 
upon  the  national  reeord&  This  work,  which  forms  a  large  quarto 
▼olume,  with  a  very  full  index,  is  entitled  *  Calendars  of  the  Ancient 
Charters,  and  of  the  Welch  and  Soottiab  Rolls  now  remaining  in  the 
Tower  of  London/  with  sundry  other  documentd,  embracing  treaties 
of  peace  between  the  kings  of  England  and  Scotland;  catalogues  of 
records  brought  to  Berwick  from  the  Royal  Treasury  at  Edinburgh, 
and  of  other  Scottish  reeords;  transactions  of  the  Scotch  parliament 
irom  May  15, 1639,  to  March  8, 1650 ;  and  memoranda  concerning  the 
affiurs  of  Ireland,  extracted  from  the  Tower  records.  The  volume, 
which  is  illustrated  with  four  plates  containing  fko«lmiles  of  writing 
of  different  periods,  has  an  'Introduction'  of  seventy  pages,  'giving 
some  account  of  the  state  of  the  Public  Records  from  the  Conquest  to 
the  prceent  time.'  His  other  writings  were  chiefly  papers  for  the 
works  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  some  of  whioh  were  printed  sepa- 
rately. About  1748  he  prompted  Mr.  Kirby,  of  Ipswich,  to  make 
drawings  of  many  monuments  and  buildings  in  Suffolk,  some  of  which 
were  engraved  and  published,  with  a  description,  while  others  remained 
unpubli^ied  in  the  possession-  of  Sir  Joseph,  who  purposed  writing  a 
history  of  the  county.  About  1764  he  drew  up  proposals  for  this 
work,  which  did  not  however  meet  with  encouragement,  and  being 
disappointed  in  the  supply  of  materials,  Ayldfe  abandoned  the  work. 
Another  work  whioh  was  announced  by  hun  was  a  translation,  with 
ooDsiderable  additions,  especially  of  articles  illustrative  of  the  anti- 
quities, histozy,  laws,  ouatoms,  manufacttues,  commerce,  and  curiosities, 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  of  the  *  Encyclop^e '  then  publishing  at 
Paris,  under  the  direction  of  Diderot  and  lyAlembert.  But  the  project 
was  nob  well  received  by  the  public,  and  the  undertakiog  was  dropped. 
Towards  the  dose  of  his  life  Aylo£fe  wrote  descriptions  of  some  monu- 
ments in  Westminster  Abbey,  of  iriiioh  engravings  were  made  for  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries;  but  be  died  before  three  sheets  of  the  v^rk 
had  passed  through  the  press ;  it  was  however  continued  by  Qough, 
and  forms  his  weU-known  'Sepulchral  Monuments.'  Nichols  states 
that  besides  the  above-mentioned  publications,  AyloflSa  superintended 
or  revised  for  the  press  Thorpe's  *  Begistrum  Roffense,'  published  in 
folio,  in  1769 ;  a  new  edition  of  Leland's  '  Collectanea,'  in  6  vols.  8vo, 
1770;  and  new  editions  published  in  the  following  year,  of  Heame's 
'  Curious  Discourses,'  in  2  vols.  8vo,  and  of  the  '  Liber  Niger  Scaocarii,' 
2  vols.  8vo^  to  the  latter  of  which  be  added  the  charters  of  Kingston- 
OD-Thamea,  of  which  place  his  father  was  recorder.  He  died  at  his 
residence  in  Kennington  Lane,  Lambeth,  on  the  19th  of  April,  1781, 
in  his  seventy-second  year,  and  was  buried,  with  his  &ther  and  his 
only  son,  at  Hendon. 

(Abridged  from  the  Biograpkical  Dtctimary  of  the  Sooieiy  for  the 
Diffution  of  Uirful  Knowledge.) 

ATMAR,  JAQUES,  a  peasant  of  Dauphin^,  who  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  all  France,  towwds  the  dose  of  the  17th  century,  by  his 
pretended  powers  <  of  divination,  was  bom  at  St.  Yeran,  on  the  8th  of 
iiJeptember,  1662.  He  was  bred  to  the  business  of  a  masoo,  but  appears 
to  nave  soon  forsaken  it  for  the  more  profitable  trade  of  wielding  the 
divining-rod.  At  first  he  confined  his  pretensions  within  the  usual 
limits,  giving  his  assistance  in  the  disooveiy  of  springs,  mines,  hidden 
treasures,  and  obliterated  boundaries ;  but  in  course  of  time  he  pro- 
fessed to  have  found  a  new  and  most  important  use  of  the  magic  rod. 
By  its  help  he  not  only  pointed  out  where  stolen  property  was  hidden, 
but  followed  the  traces  of  the  thieves  until  they  were  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  the  officers  of  justice.  In  1688  and  1689  he  is  recorded  to 
have  performed  several  feats  of  this  nature  in  and  around  Grenoble, 
but  it  waa  not  until  1692  that  his  reputation  rose  to  its  heights  On 
the  5th  of  July  in  that  year,  at  Lyon,  a  vintner  and  his  wife  were 
mordered,  and  their  shop  robbed,  under  such  droumstanoes  that  the 
endeavours  of  the  authorities  to  discover  the  perpetrators  were  fruitless. 
At  length  Aymar  was  employed  to  trace  the  fugitives,  of  whom  not 
even  the  number  was  known.  Provided  with  £ds  rod,  he  proceeded 
down  the  Bhbjxe,  pointing  out  to  the  officers  eveiy  spot  at  which  the 
murdererg,  whom  he  pronounced  to  be  three  in  number,  had  rested, 
and  the  very  vessels  out  of  which  they  had  drunk.  Arrived  at  length 
at  the  Camp  of  Sablon,  he  declared  that  the  murderers  were  present ; 
but^  under  pretence  of  the  fear  of  ill-treatment  from  the  soldiers, 
should  he  then  attempt  to  trace  them  more  closely,  he  went  back  to 
Lyon.  Betuming  with  a  better  attendance^  he  proceeded  further 
down  the  river,  and  at  length  stopped  before  the  jail  at  Beauoaire, 
which  he  declared  to  contain  one  of  the  objects  of  pursuit;  and  the 
rod  finally  selected  a  hunohbaoked  young  man 'just  confined  for  a 
petty  Uief  t  as  the  oriminaL  He  was  taken  on  the  charge  of  murder, 
and,  although  he  at  firat  asserted  his  innocence,  he  soon  confessed  that 
he  had  planned  the  robbery,  and  watched  the  door  of  the  vintner's 
ahop  while  the  murders  were  committed  by  his  accomplices,  two 
uatives  of  Provence.    Aymar  was  then  despatched  in  pursuit  of  the 


latter,  but  it  vras  found,  by  the  assistance  of  the  rod,  that  they  had 
taken  ship.  They  were  sdll  pursued  by  sea  until  within  eight  of 
Genoa,  when  it  was  evident  the  murderers  had  escaped  out  of  the 
French  territory,  and  the  officers  were  compelled  to  put  back.  Shortly 
after  their  return,  the  hunchback  was  condemned  to  be  broken  alive 
on  the  wheel ;  a  sentence  which  was  carried  into  effect  on  the  30th  of 
August,  1692. 

The  sensation  produced  by  these  events  throughout  France,  and 
especially  in  the  learned  world,  was  similar  in  its  nature  to  that 
produoedby 'table-turning' and  other  'spiritual'  proceedings  in  our 
own  day.  The  facte  were  admitted,  and  nimierous  theories  were  put 
forth  to  explain  the  marvel.  One  section  of  theorists,  almost  exactly 
as  with  recent  'spiritual  manifestations,'  rejected  all  attempts  at  a 
physical  solution  of  the  difficulty,  and  at  once  attributed  Aymar's 
performances  to  the  direct  agency  of  Satan.  The  Abb^  Le  Brun 
produced  an  elaborate  treatise  odT  the  subject,  entitled  '  Illusions  des 
Fhilosophes  sur  la  Baguette.'  An  immense  nxmiber  of  pamphlets  on 
both  sides  of  the  question  flowed  from  the  press  in  1692  and  1693. 

In  the  meantime  Aymar  was  sent  for  to  Paris,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Prinoe  de  Cond^,  who  wished  to  see  with  his  own  eyes  the  wonders 
of  his  art.  The  removal  was  &tal  to  his  pretensions,  for  the  rod  now 
failed  in  eveiy  trial.  It  indicated  springs  where  nothing  was  found, 
on  digging,  but  dry  earth ;  pointed  out  treasures  in  spots  where  stones 
and  rabbish  only  were  deposited ;  and  finally  led  the  prince  into  great 
trouble  and  expense  in  re-discovering  treasures  which  had  been  hidden 
in  the  garden  with  the  view  of  testing  Aymar's  powers,  and  which  his 
rod  had  passed  over  unmoved.  At  length,  all  his  arts  failing  him, 
Aymar  acknowledged  himself  an  impostor,  and  fell  back  into  his 
original  obscurity. 

The  affair  of  the  hunchback  executed  at  Lyon  was  never  further 
elucidated.  It  is  not  impossible  that  he  was  the  innocent  victim  of  a 
prevailing  excitement,  in  which  he  himself  may  have  partaken.  If 
guilty,  the  probability  is  that  Aymar  knew  of  his  participation  in  the 
crime  beforehand,  and  made  use  of  the  knowledge  as  a  ready  means 
to  gain  credence  in  the  powers  of  his  art  Many  of  the  treatises  pub- 
lished on  the  occasion  of  Aymar^s  performances  with  the  rod  betray  a 
degree  of  credulity  which  a  very  few  years  ago  would  have  seemed 
almost  incredible. 

(Abridged  from  the  JBiographicdl  Dictionary  of  tke  Society  for  ike 
Diffusion  of  Unfrd  Knowledge,) 

ATMON,  or  HAIMON,  Count  of  Ardennes,  and  his  four  sons, '  les 
qilatre  fils  Aymon,'  named' Alard,  or  Adalhaid,  Begnaud,  Quichard, 
and  Bichardet^  are  conspicuous  among  that  class  of  half-historical 
half-fictitious  personages  whose  adventures  form  the  subject  of  the 
romances  of  chivalry  which  relate  to  Charlemagne's  period,  such  as 
the  F^wnch  romantic  tales  by  Adenes,  Huon  de  Villeneuve,  and  others, 
and  the  more  elaborate  ItaUan  romantic  poems  of  Pulci,  Bello,  Tasso 
(in  his  poem '  Binaldo'),  and  above  all  the  splendid  epopees  of  Bo- 
jardo  and  Ariosto,  in  which  the  sons  of  Aymon,  and  especially  the 
most  illustrious  of  them,  Kegnault  (Binaldo  in  Italian),  act  a  prominent 
parti 

The  existence  of  Aymon,  count  of  Ardennes,  is  mentioned  by  Arnold 
Wion,  a  Benedictine  historian  and  biographer,  in  his  '  Lignum  Yita^,' 
or  '  Htstoiy  of  the  Order  of  St  Benedict,'  part  ii,  and  by  several  other 
historians.  Cantimpre,  or  Thomas  Cantipratanus,  a  Dominican  monk 
and  miscellaneous  writer  of  the  middle  of  the  13Ui  century,  in  his 
work  '  Miraculorum  et  Exemplorum  Memorabillum  sui  Temporis  libri 
Duo,'  edited  by  J.  Colvenerius  in  1605,  asks,  under  the  head  of  '  the 
Folly  of  Tournaments,'  those  who  piqued  themselves  on  their  feats  of 
horsemanship  and  jousting,  "  Whether  they  could  ever  expect  to  rival 
the  reputation  of  the  famous  horse  Bayard,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
Charles,  and  had  been  dead  more  than  five  centuries,  but  whose  memory 
lived  still?"  To  this  the  editor  Colvenerius  adds  this  note  in  the 
Appendix :  "  This  horse  Bayardus  is  commonly  said  to  have  belonged 
to  the  four  sons  of  Haimon,  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  and  is  caUed 
in  Belgian  '  Bosbeyaert ;'  or  in  French  *  rouge  Bayard.'  Fabulous  tales 
of  this  horse  are  repeated  to  the  present  day  both  in  French  and  in 
German."  Traditions  about  Bayai^  and  the  quatre  fils  Aymon  are 
still  preserved  in  Belgium.  Several  towns,  and  Mons  among  the  rest, 
have  streets  named  'des  quatre  fils  Aymon.'  In  the  county  of  Namur 
there  is  a  cliff,  called  the  '  Boche  h  Bayard,'  from  which  the  horse,  it 
is  said,  leaped  into  the  Maas.  In  the  novel  '  Les  quatre  fils  Aymon,' 
however,  the  stoiy  is  that  Charlemagne  passing  through  Li&ge  after 
Begnault  had  set  out  for  the  Holy  Land,  ordered  Bayard  to  be  thrown 
from  the  bridge  into  the  Maas,  with  a  millstone  round  his  neck ;  but 
Bayard  stenmied  the  current,  leaped  on  shore,  and  "  is  said  to  be  still 
alive  in  the  forest  of  Ardennes."  Bayard,  or  Boe-Beyaert  in  Flemish, 
figured,  and  still  figures,  in  some  popular  prooeasious  at  Louvain, 
Mechlin,  and  other  parts  of  Belgium. 

The  novel  '  Les  Quatre  fils  Aymon'  was  written  by  Huon  de  Yille* 
neuve,  a  French  poet,  who  lived  under  Philippe  Auguste,  and  wrote 
several  ohivalric  romances  concerning  Charlemagne  and  his  Paladins. 
These  romances  were  afterwards  turned  into  prose,  and  we  have 
numerous  editions  of  the  prose  version  of  the  '  Quatre  fils  Aymon.' 
There  is  an  English  trani^ation  of  the  prose  version :  '  The  right 
Pleasant  and  Goodly  Historie  of  the  Foure  Sonnea  of  Aimon,'  im- 
printed at  London  by  Wynkyn  de  Words,  1504. 

The  name  Bainaldus,  or  Beginaldus,  appears  frequently  in  the  early 
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ohroniolee  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty.  A  Ooont  lUiiisldus  of  Aqiii- 
tania,  oount  of  Nantea,  is  mentioned  in  Duohesne's  '  Historuo  Fnn- 
corom  Scriptores,*  as  having  fought  under  Charles  the  Bald  against 
the  Bretons,  and  being  kiSled  in  battle,  aj),  848.  Near  Anoenis,  not 
far  from  Nantes,  is  a  j^ace  called  Clairmont,  which  is  the  name  ascribed 
to  the  family  of  the  Regnault  of  romance.  Eginhardt,  in  his  '  Annales 
Ludovici  Hi^'  mentioDs  a  Reginaldus,  chamberlain  to  Louis  the  Pious, 
who  joined  in  a  conspiracy  against  hk  sovereign,  for  which  he  had  his 
eyes  seared  ont.  In  the  Spanish  ballad  entitled  '  Bon  Reynaldos/  he 
appears  as  bamshed  from  the  court  of  Charlemagne,  of  whose  injustice 
he  bitterly  complains.  He  then  resolves  to  accompany  his  cousin 
Roland  to  fight  against  the  Moors,  and  they  both  perform  prodigies 
of  valour.  A  Runaldus  is  mentioned  by  the  historian  Ordericus 
Yitalis,  under  the  year  876,  and  is  called,  hyperbolically  no  doubt, 
chief,  or  general,  of  all  France,  '  totius  Francis  Dux.'  Dudo  of  Sk 
Quentin,  in  Duchesne's  collection,  speaks  of  a  Reginoldus,  contem- 
porary with  the  Rainaldus  of  Ordericus,  as  a  celebrated  warrior  who 
died  in  battle  against  the  Normans,  who  had  invaded  France  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  tiie  Bald,  and  says  that  his  standard-bearer  Rotlandus 
fell  with  him.  Ordericos  says  that  both  Rainaldus  and  Rotlandus  were 
killed  by  the  Normans  of  Rollo,  the  finishing  blow  to  Rainaldus  being 
given  by  a  fisherman  of  the  Seine,  who  pierced  him  with  a  spear ;  and 
several  other  Rainaldi  are  mentioned.  All  these  Rainaldi  were  pro- 
bably confounded  in  one  personage  by  subsequent  romance  writers, 
who  gathered  their  materials  from  old  ballads  and  traditional  legends. 
In  the  same  manner  the  weak  and  credulous  character  attributed  in 
most  romances  to  Charlemagne  belongs  more  properly  to  his  successors 
Louis  and  Charles  the  Bald,  and  the  wars  of  CJiarleB  Martel  against 
the  Saracens  who  had  invaded  France  have  been  ascribed,  through  a 
like  anachronism,  to  the  reign  of  Charlemagne. 

In  the  romance  '  Les  quatre  fils  Aymon,'  by  Huon  de  Yilleneuve, 
already  mentioned,  Aymon,  count  of  Dordone^  is  represented  as 
having  four  valiant  sons,  Alard,  Regnault,  Guichard,  and  Ricbardet 
The  sons  had  a  cousin  named  Maugis  (the  MaUgigi  of  Italian  romance), 
who  equalled  them  in  valour,  and  who  was  moreover  a  sorcerer  or 
enchanter.  Beuve  d'Aygremont^  father  of  ]£augis»  had  killed  one  of 
the  sons  of  Charlemagne,  but  had  sued  and  obtained  pardon.  Some 
time  after  Guennes  (the  Gano  of  the.  Italian  poems),  a  relative  of  the 
emperor,  and  a  man  of  consummate  wickedness,  treacherously  slew 
Beuve  with  the  conniyance  of  Charlemagne.  It  happened,  after  this, 
that  Regnault  vras  playing  at  chess  with  Bertholet^  the  emperor's 
nephew,  when  the  latter  insulted  and  struck  him.  Regnault^  lAio 
had  not  forgotten  the  murder  of  his  unde,  seized  the  chess-board, 
which  was  of  solid  gold,  and  struck  Bertholet  with  it^  and  with  such 
violence  that  he  dove  his  head  in  two.  In  consequence  of  this,  the 
four  brothers,  as  well  as  Maugis,  were  outlawed,  and  Aymon  himself 
was  ordered  by  the  emperor  to  march  against  his  own  sons.  They 
obtained  possession  of  a  oasUe  called  Montensor,  in  which  they 
defended  themselves  for  seyen  yean^  and  defeated  their  father^s 
vassals.  Being  obliged  at  last  to  evacuate  the  castle,  tiiey  were 
attacked  in  their  retreat  by  the  emperor  in  person,  when  Regnault 
dew  one  of  the  emperor^s  squires,  and  nearly  killed  the  emperor  him- 
self. The  brothers  then  took  shelter  in  a  forest,  where  they  lived  as 
banditti.  They  afterwards  found  protection  from  Ton,  king  of  Bor- 
deaux, who  gave  his  sister  Clarice  in  marriage  to  Regnault,  whom  he 
allowed  to  build  a  strong  oastle  in  his  dominions,  which  was  called 
Montauban  (the  Montalbuio  of  Italian  romance).  If  on  howeyer,  being 
hard  pressed  by  Charlemagne,  consented  to  betray  the  Fils  Aymon. 
Richardet  was  seized,  and  would  have  been  hanged  had  it  not  been  for 
the  timely  assistance  of  Regnault.  Maugis  escaped  by  the  hdp  of  his 
sorcery,  after  which  he  turned  hermit,  and  Regnault  went  to  the  Holy 
Land,  where  he  performed  many  exploits  against  the  Saracens.  On 
his  return  home  he  made  peace  with  thtf  emperor.  He  then  killed 
Foulques  of  Morillon,  a  traitor  of  the  Maganza  family,  affcer  which  a 
combat  took  place,  in  which  Regnault^s  sons  Ivon  and  Aymonet  killed 
the  two  sons  of  Foulques.  Regnault  then,  being  tired  of  the  world, 
repaired  to  Cologne  to  assist  in  the  building  of  the  cathedral  of  that 
town,  as  a  common  workofian,  in  expiation  of  his  sins,  and  there  he 
was  killed  by  his  brother  workmen,  who  were  jealous  of  his  superior 
skill  and  address.  His  body  afterwards  performed  mixades,  and  he 
was  canonised  as  a  saint. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  this  story,  which,  with  many  alterations 
and  additions,  has  been  made  the  groundwork  at  subsequent  romances, 
through  which  the  name  of  Regnault  or  Rinaldo  has  acquired  a  sort 
of  historical  fame. 

(Abridged  from  the  Biographical  Dictionary  qf  the  SodOy  fw  iht 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.) 

AYTON,  or  ATTO  UN,  SIR  ROBERT,  was  bom  of  a  good  family 
at  Elinddie  in  Fifeshire,  in  1570.  He  was  a  younger  son,  and  was  incor- 
porated a  student  at  St.  Leonard's  College,  in  the  university  of  St 
Andrew's,  with  his  dder  brother,  in  1584.  He  took  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  at  St.  Andrews  in  1588,  and  afterwards  studied  in 
France.  In  1608  he  addressed  an  encomiastic  Latin  poem  in  hexame- 
ters to  King  James  L,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  England. 
Ayton  seems  to  have  been  an  accomplished  courtier,  and  he  reaped 
the  reward  of  his  adulation  in  being  appointed  to  the  ofBces  of  private 
secretary  to  the  queen,  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber,  and  master  of 
requests.    He  was  employed  by  King  James  to  convey  copies  of  one 


of  his  works  to  the  emperor  and  the  various  piinoea  in  Germany.  He 
became  the  proprietor  of  a  amall  mountainous  estate  called  Oyer 
Durdie,  in  Perthshire;  but  he  probably  continued  to  reside  at  eourl 
Aubrey  says  of  him,  that  "he  was  acquainted  with  all  the  wits  of  his 
time  in  England,"  and  that  **  he  was  a  great  aoquaintanoe  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Hobbee,  of  Malmesbnry,  who  told  me  he  made  use  of  him 
(together  with  Ben  Jonson)  for  an  Aristarohus,  when  he  drew  up  his 
epistle  dedicatory  for  his  translation  of  Thuoydides;"  and  Jonson,  in 
hiis  conversation  with  Drummond  of  EUiwthomden,  remarks  that  ''Sir 
Robert  Ayton  loved  him  dearly."  In  his  Latin  poems  there  are  some 
epitaphs  and  epigrams  in  which  the  names  of  other  distinguished  mei 
of  ^e  day,  who  appear  to  have  been  his  finends,  are  oommemorated. 
He  died  in  the  palace  of  Whitehall,  in  March,  1638.  The  yemac^ 
poems  of  Ayton,  for  which  alone  his  personal,  history  is  now  an  object 
of  any  curiosity,  appear  to  haye  neyer  been  oonsiderad  by  him  worthy 
of  preservation,  though  many  of  his  Latin  poems  were  twice  pubUafaed 
during  his  lifetime.  With  a  trifling  exoeption,  such  of  his  English 
poems  as  have  reached  us  have  come  down  almost  traditionally,  and 
have  not  retained  their  ori^puoal  orthography.  During  the  last  century 
some  pieces  of  poetry  which  foimd  thdr  way  into  poetical  sdections 
were  attributed  on  imperfect  testimony  to  Sw  Robert  Ayton;  a  col- 
lection of  these  was  printed  in  the  misoellany  of  the  Bannatyne  Club. 
Some  years  ago  a  student  of  St^  Andrew's  purchased  at  a  sale  of  books 
a  manuscript,  which  bore  the  titie  of  '  The  Poems  of  that  worthy 
gentieman  Sir  Robert  Ayton,  Knight,  Secretaiy  to  Anna  and  Mary, 
Queens  of  Gh»at  Britain,'  &c.;  but  this  version  is  also  of  comparatively 
late  date,  and  in  modem  ortiiography.  It  contains  some  pieces  which 
are  not  in  the  Bannatyne  coueotion,  and  has  been  very  creditably 
edited  by  the  discoverer.  Bums  was  a  great  admirer  of  some  of  the 
poems  attributed  to  Ayton ;  and  one  of  them  is  the  original  of  hi^ 
'Auld  Lang  Syneu'  A  monument  to  Ayton's  memory,  with  an 
inscription  detaimng  some  of  the  events  of  lus  life,  stands  in  the  south 
side  of  the  choir  of  Westminster  Abbey,  at  the  comer  of  Henry  Y.'s 
chapeL  (Abridged  from  the  BiographiGal  Dictionary  of  the  Society 
for  the  Difftttion  of  Uarful  Knowledge,) 

AZAIIA,  DON  FELIX  DE,  was  bom  at  Barbundea,  near  Bal- 
bastro,  in  Aragon,  on  May  18, 1746.  He  received  his  early  education 
at  Hueeca,  and  afterwards  studied  at  the  military  academy  of  Barce- 
lona. In  1764  he  entered  the  army,  and  served  as  a  lieutenant  in  the 
expedition  against  Algiers  under  O'Rdlly,  in  which  he  was  wounded. 
In  1780  he  was  sent,  vrith  the  rank  of- lieutenant-colonel,  as  one  of  the 
commissioners  appointed  by  Spain  to  define  the  limits  of  its  pos- 
sessions in  Paraguay,  whidi  had  been  long  a  matter  of  dispute  between 
Spain  and  Portugal  While  there,  he  undertook  the  task  of  making  a 
map  of  Paraguay,  a  labour  which  occupied  him  for  thirteen  years. 
He  had  to  explore  vast  and  vrild  unknown  regions,  inhabited  by  Indian 
tribes,  often  hostUe,  and  in  the  midst  of  dangers  and  privations 
of  every  kind.  He  was  also  exposed  to  annoyance  and  persecution 
from  the  jealousy  and  ignorance  of  the  Spanish  authorities.  Axara's 
character  however  withstood  these  severe  trials,  and  he  rendered  some 
essentid  services  to  his  government,  espedally  in  reconnoitring  the 
coast  south  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  in  the  country  of  the  Patagonians. 
He  was  recalled  to  Europe  in  1801.  He  then  went  to  Paris,  where 
his  elder  brother,  Nicolas  de  Azara,  was  ambassador  for  Spain ;  and 
he  remained  there  until  his  brother's  death  in  January  1808.  After 
wards,  Charles  IV.,  king  of  Spain,  called  him  to  Madrid,  and  appointed 
him  a  member  of  the  council  for  Indian  afiairs.  He  died  at  Aragon 
in  1811. 

Azara's  travds  in  South  America  were  published  in  French  at 
Madrid  in  5  yols.,  8vo,  1802.  A  French  yerdon  was  published  at  Paris 
in  1809 ;  it  was  edited  by  C.  A«  Wdokenaer,  to  whom  the  author  had 
intrusted  the  revision  of  the  work,  with  notes  by  G.  Cuvier,  an  atlas, 
and  a  life  of  Azara,  4  vols.  8vo.  They  contain  a  description  of  Para- 
guay, and  of  the  yarioiis  Indian  tribes  scattered  through  that  vast 
region,  thdr  habits  and  characteristic  yarieties;  vrith  an  account  of 
the  Spanish  discovery  and  conquest,  and  of  the  establishment  of  the 
misdonary  colonies  by  the  Jesuits,  and  of  their  singular  system  of 
government.  The  second  pai*t  of  the  work  consists  of  a  valuable 
history  of  the  quadrupeds  and  reptiles  of  that  country,  which  had 
been  previously  published  separately  in  2  vols.  8yo,  Paris,  1801 ;  it 
was  translated  into  French  from  the  manuscripts  of  the  author,  by 
Moreau  St.  Mery.  An  English  translation  of  the  first  yolume  of  the 
Spanish  edition  of  Azara's  '  Naturd  History,'  by  Mr.  P.  Hunter,  was 
published  at  Edinburgh  in  1836  under  the  titie  of  'The  Naturd 
History  of  the  Quadrupeds  of  Paraguay  and  the  River  La  Plata.' 

AZA'RA,  DON  JOSE  NICOLAS  DE,  was  bom  at  Barbunales  in  1781. 
He  studied  at  Salamanca,  where  he  attracted  the  attention  of  Don 
Ricardo  Val,  minister  of  King  Ferdinand  YL,  who  gave  him  a  place  in 
the  department  of  foreign  afhirs.  In  1760  he  was  sent  to  Rome,  as  agent 
for  the  ecdesiasticd  affairs  of  Spain.  Don  Jos^  Monino,  known  after- 
vrards  as  the  Count  of  Florida  Blanca,  who  was  then  Spanish  ambas- 
sador at  the  court  of  Rome,  being  soon  after  appointed  prime  minister 
of  Charles  III.,  was  succeeded  in  the  embassy  by  the  Duke  Qrimddi, 
but  Asara  performed  all  the  red  diplomatic  budness  with  the  papal 
court  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  difficult  negociations  oonoeming 
the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  Spain.  After  Qrimddi's  death, 
Azara  vraa  appointed  his  successor.  He  enjoyed  the  full  confidence 
of  Pope  Plus  VI.,  and  had  much  influence  on  the  Roman  pohtios  of 
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that  timeu  Aian  mm  fond  of  litamtare  and  of  the  arfai^  and  was 
intimately  oonnaoted  with  ail  the  diBtingaished  men  who  were  then 
in  the  Roman  capital,  luoh  as  oardinalH  De  Bernifl,  Albanit  and  Boigia; 
the.arohaoologista  Winekelmaan,  Fea»  Marini,  and  Yisoonti ;  the  araats 
CanoTa,  AngeUoa  Kanfmann,  Menga,  Volpato,  Ita ;  and  the  learned 
Jesuits  Artmga»  Andies,  Clavigero,  and  Ortia.  He  was  espeoially  the 
friend  and  patron  of  Menga.  After  the  death  of  that  artist*  he  pro- 
Tided  for  lus  &mily ;  and  he  wrote  a  life  of  the  deceased,  which  he 
prefixed  to  n  BplencUd  edition  of  his  works,  made  at  lus  expense  by 
the  printer  Boidoni  Asara  made  a  yaluable  collection  of  antiquities, 
and  he  was  aucceesfol  in  seTeral  excavations  near  Rome.  In  1796, 
when  Bonaparte  threatened  Rome,  Asara  repaired  to  his  head-qoarters, 
and  succeeded  in  prerenting  the  advance  of  the  French,  though  at  the 
piioe  of  exorbitant  contributions  imposed  on  the  Roman  state  by  the 
coDqueror.  Ajsara's  influence  at  the  papal  court  declined  after  this 
traiuaotioD,  he  being  regarded  as  having  submitted  to  terms  beyond 
what  the  necessity  of  the  case  justified.  When  the  French  took  poe- 
aeanon  of  Rome  in  1798,  Asara  withdrew  to  Florenca  In  1801  he 
was  appointed  ambassador  for  Spain  at  Paris.  He  lost  his  situation 
through  the  intrigues  of  Qodoy,  the  favourite  of  King  Charles  lY., 
and  died  in  1804,  aa  he  was  preparing  to  aet  off  for  Italy  to  resume 
his  favourite  studies.  Beddes  the  life  of  Mengs,  he  translated 
Middleton's  '  Life  of  Cicero,'  and  several  other  works  into  Spanish. 

AZU'NI,  DOMENrCO  ALBERTO,  was  bom  at  Sassari,  in  the 
island  of  Sardinia,  on  August  8, 1749.  He  applied  early  to  the  study 
of  the  law,  and  paid  particular  attention  to  the  maritime  regulations, 
which  have  often  been  matter  of  dispute  between  nations.  Axuni 
heooming  knovm  as  a  distinguished  jurist^  was  made  a  senator  and 
judge  of  the  tribunal  of  commerce  of  Nizza,  in  the  continental  states 
of  the  King  of  Sardinia.  In  1795,  after  the  French  had  taken  pos- 
seasion  of  Nizza,  Azuni  published  his  '  SIstema  universale  dei  Prindpii 
del  Diretto  liarittimo  dell'  Europe,'  in  which  he  endeavoured  to 
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reduce  the  maritame  laws  to  fixed  principles.  He  afterwards  recast 
his  work,  and  published  it  in  French  at  Paris,  with  the  title  of  '  Droit 
Maritime  de  TEurope,*  2  vols.  8vo,  1805.  This  work  on  account  of  its 
attack  on  what  is  called  the  assumption  of  superiority  by  the  British 
navy  over  the  flags  of  other  countries,  its  disregard  of  equal  rights 
on  the  seas,  and  espeoially  of  the  rights  of  neutrals,  as  wmI  as  of  its 
defence  of  privateering,  recommended  Azuni  to  Napoleon's  ministry, 
who  appointed  him  one  of  the  commissioners  for  &e  compilation  of 
the  new  commerdal  code,  and  intrusted  him  with  the  part  relative  to 
maritime  affiun.  In  1807  Azuni  was  appointed  president  of  the 
Court  of  Appeal  at  Ghnoa,  which  city  and  territory  had  been  annexed 
to  France.  He  was  afterwards  elected  member  for  the  same  to  the  legis- 
lative corps  sitting  at  Paris.  He  there  published  an  '  Esaai  sur  I'Histoire 
G^ographique,  Politique,  et  Morale  de  la  Sardaigne,'  2  vols.  8vo,  accom- 
panied by  a  map  of  that  island,  the  draught  of  which  was  taken  from 
the  archives  of  Turin.  The  second  volume  is  entirely  occupied  by 
the  natural  histoiy  of  Sardinia.  In  1809  Azuni  wrote  a  pamphlet,  in 
which  he  ascribed  to  the  French  the  invention  of  the  mariner's  com- 
pass. This  engaged  him  in  a  warm  dispute  with  those  who  maintained 
the  prior  risAit  of  the  Italians  to  the  discovery,  and  especially  with  the 
orientalist  Hager,  professor  in  the  University  of  Pavia,  who  refuted 
Azani's  book.  Azuni  next  published  a  'Dictionary  of  Mercantile 
Jurisprudence,'  of  which  a  new  edition  was  published  at  Leghorn  in 
1822.  He  continued  his  functions  in  the  tribimal  of  Genoa  until  the 
fall  of  Napoleon,  when  he  withdrew  flrst  to  Nizza,  and  afterwards  to 
his  native  island  of  Sardinia,  where  the  late  King  Chariee  Felix 
appointed  him  judge  of  the  consulate  of  Cagliari,  and  librarian  to  the 
Universi^  of  the  same  city.  He  died  at  Cagliari  in  January  1827. 
Besides  the  works  named  above,  Azuni  wrote  '  Mtooirea  pour  servir 
k  I'Histoire  Maritime  dee  Marina  Navigateurs  de  Marseille,'  and  some 
others.    {Bioffit^  degli  Italitmi  VivetUi) 
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*DABBAQE,  CHARLES,  was  bom  in  1792;  educated  at  Trinity 
-^  College,  Cambridge;  and  graduated  B.A.  in  1814.  In  1815 
he  communicated  a  paper — *  An  Essay  towards  the  Calculus 
of  Functions,'  to  the  PhUosophical  Transactions,  and  in  1816  was 
elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  afterwards,  in  1822  and 
1826,  was  chosen  on  the  coundL 

In  1822  Mr.  Babbage  pubUshed  a  letter  addressed  to  Sir  H.  Davy 
on  the '  Application  of  Machinery  to  Calculating  and  Printing  Mathe- 
matical Tablea ;  *  an  important  question  in  mechanical  science.  The 
government^  on  the  recommendation  of  the  council  of  the  Royal 
Society  in  1828,  sanctioned  grants  for  the  construction  of  the  calcubit* 
ing  machine,  as  proposed  l^  the  inventor,  whose  name  has  so  long 
heen  asaoqated  with  the  remarkable  mechanism.  A  description  of  it 
will  be  found  under  the  head  of  Calohlatino  Maobinbs  in  the 
division  of  Abtb  and  Sodenobs. 

Mr.  Babbage  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society  and  of  the  British  Association,  and  the  originator  of  the 
Statistical  SodeW.  In  1828  he  was  appointed  Lucasian  Professor  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  which  poet  he  resigned  in  1889.  Besides 
the  societies  above-mentioned,  he  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh,  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  the  Cambridge  Philosophical 
Society,  and  the  chief  scientific  societies  of  Europe  and  America. 

Mr.  £abbage'B  writings  exhibit  a  wide  range  of  learning  and  research. 
Numerous  viduable  papen  on  mathematical  subjects,  on  msgnetic  and 
electrical  phenomena,  'On  a  Method  of  Expressing  by  Signs  the 
Action  of  Machinery,'  appear  in  the  *  Philosophical  Truuwotions '  from 
1816  to  1826.  The  '  Journal '  of  the  Royal  Institution,  the  '  Transac- 
ticna '  of  the  Astronomical  Society,  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh, 
and  of  tiie  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society,  also  contain  papera  from 
his  pen.  He  wrote  the  articles  'Diving  Bell,'  and  'Essay  on  the 
General  Principles  which  Regulate  the  Application  of  Machinery,'  for 
the '  Encydopndia  Metropolitana.'  His  '  Refiections  on  the  Decline 
of  Science  in  England,'  appeared  in  1830;  the  'Economy  of  Manu- 
factures and  Machineiy'  in  1832.  This  work  is  now  in  its  fourth 
edition;  it  was  translated  by  order  of  the  governments  of  Spain  and 
Prussia;  two  translations  of  it  have  appeared  in  French,  and  others 
in  Italian  and  Russian,  as  well  as  numerous  reprints  in  the  United 
SUtes.  'The  Ninth  Bridgewater  Treatise'  waa  published  in  1887,  it 
haa  gone  through  two  editions ;  and  was  followed  in  1851  by  '  The 
Exposition  of  1851;  or.  Views  of  tibie  Industry,  the  Science,  and  the 
Ck)vemment  of  England,'  which  haa  also  passed  through  two  editions. 
Mr.  Babbage  has  moreover  written  on  geological  subjects.  His  '  Obser* 
vations  on  Uie  Temple  of  Scrapie,  at  Poazuoli,  near  Naples ;  with  an 
attempt  to  expUin  the  causes  of  the  frequent  elevation  and  depres- 
sion of  large  portions  of  the  earth's  surface  in  remote  periods,  and  to 
prove  that  those  causes  continue  in  action  at  the  present  time,' 
appeared  in  the '  Proceedings  of  the  Geological  Society'  in  1846.  His 
'  Passages  from  the  Life  of  a  Philosopher'  appeared  in  1864. 

BABBR,  or  BABUR,  with  his  complete  name  ZAHIR-EDDIN- 
VOUAMMED-BABER,  the  celebrated  founder  of  the  Tatar,  or,  as  it  is 


often  improperiy  called,  the  Mogul  empire  in  Hindustan,  was  bom  on 
the  sixth  of  Moharrem,  A.H.  888  (14th  February  1483).  His  father. 
Sultan  Omar^Sheikh-Mirza,  a  great-great-grandson  of  the  celebrated 
Timur,.or  Tamerlane,  waa  sovereign  of  Ferghftna,  a  considerable  pro- 
vince situated  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Sirr,  the  Jaxartes  of  the 
ancients.  Though  only  in  his  twelfth  year  when  his  father  died,  he 
secured  the  possession  of  the  greater  part  of  his  father's  dominions  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  his  uncles,  the  sultans  of  Samarcand  and 
Bokhara;  and  of  other  hostile  neighbours.  The  history  of  Baber's 
reign  till  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age  is  a  continuous  succession 
of  vicissitudes,  in  which  we  find  him  alternately  conquering  and  losinff 
Samarcand,  Andijan,  Khojend,  and  other  places  in  or  near  his  patemu 
dominions.  In  the  year  1508,  Sheib&ni-Khan,  a  descendant  of  Qengiz- 
Khan,  by  his  eldest  son,  Tushi,  or  JUjikhan,  the  sovereign  of  Kipchak, 
oonquered  not  only  Samarcand  and  Bokhara,  but  also  the  countries  of 
Fergh&na  and  Uratippa ;  and  Baber,  after  wandering  for  nearly  a  year 
as  a  fugitive  among  the  mountains  that  separate  Fergh&na  from  Hissar 
and  Ejuratigin,  quitted  his  native  country  and  resolved  to  try  his 
fortune  in  Khorasan  (1504),  which  was  at  that  time  held  by  Sultan 
Husaain  Mirza,  a  powerful  and  distinguished  prince  of  the  family  of 
Timur.  With  less  than  800  followers,  and  only  two  tents,  Baber 
crossed  the  river  Amu,  or  Oxus,  a  littie  above  Termez.  He  did  not 
receive  from  Sultan  Hussain-Mirza  the  support  which  he  had  antici- 
pated ;  but  a  number  of  Moguls  in  the  service  of  Khoaru-Shah,  who 
occupied  Badakhshan,  quitted  the  service  of  that  chief,  and,  by 
declaring  for  Baber,  forced  Khosru-Shah  himself  to  submit  to  him. 
Thus  strengthened,  Baber  marched  towards  Cabul,  which  was  sur- 
rendered to  him  after  a  short  siege  (October,  1504).  He  allowed  the 
Afghan  governor  and  the  garrison  to  depart  in  safety,  and  divided  the 
ooimtry  of  Cabul  among  those  chiefs  who  had  lately  entered  his 
service^ 

In  the  ensuing  year  (1505)  Baber  made  an  irruption  into  Hindustan, 
advancing  along  the  western  bank  of  the  Indus,  aa  far  as  the  tomb  of 
Plr-Kanu  (probably  near  Dera-Ghazi-Kban,  in  29*  50'  N.  lat.),  return- 
ing by  Qhuznee  to  Cabui  In  1506  Sultan  Hussain-Mirsa  died,  and 
Baber  repaired  to  Khorasan,  where  he  found  occupation  in  repelling 
an  incursion  of  the  Uzbeks.  He  also  drove  them  out  of  Cabid,  and 
subsequentiy  captured  Candahar  from  the  hands  of  two  Afghan 
noblemen.  In  September,  1507,  Baber  again  set  out  to  invade  Hin- 
dustan, but  was  stopped  by  the  opposition  of  a  predatory  Afghan 
tribe.  We  know  little  of  Baber's  movements  till  1519,  except  that  on 
the  death  of  Sheibdni-Khan,  in  1510,  he  succeeded  ui  recovering  part 
of  his  former  territory,  which  was  however  retaken  tr6m  him  by  the 
Uzbeks,  under  Timur  Sultan,  the  son  of  Sheib&ni-Ehan. 

In  1519  Baber  undertook  another  expedition  with  a  view  to  conquer 
Hindustan.  He  now  for  the  first  time  crossed  the  Indus,  probably  a 
littie  above  Attok  (February  17,  1519),  but  soon  repressed  it,  having 
taken  a  few  plaoes,  and  appointed  governors  in  tiiena.  The  next 
invasion,  in  1524,  in  which  he  conquered  and  burnt  Lahore,  brought 
him  hejond  the  Sutiej,  as  far  aa  Sirhind,  and  gave  him  a  permanent 
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footing  in  the  FonJAb.  But  the  ovorthrow  of  the  Afghan  dominion 
in  HinduBtan  was  decided  by  the  expedition  which  Bdber  undertook 
in  1525.  On  the  16th  of  December  of  that  year  he  pamed  over  the  . 
Indus ;  then  marching  along  the  skirta  of  the  Himalaya,  and  croaung 
the  rivers  Bebut»  Chenab,  Kavee,  and  Beyah,  he  took  the  Afghan  fort 
of  Milwat  (January  5,  1526),  where  he  left  a  governor  and  garrison. 
Upon  reaching  Uin,  Baber  resolved  to  march  at  once  against  Sultan 
Ibrahim  Lodi,  the  Afghan  sovereign,  in  whose  possession  the  throne 
of  Delhi  and  Uie  dominions  of  Hindustan  at  that  time  were.  Advancing 
by  the  towns  of  Sirhind,  Ambftls,  and  Shfih&bAd,  he  crossed  the 
Jumna  by  a  ford  near  Sirsaweh,  and  reached  Panipat  (April  12),  a 
town  about  50  miles  N.W.  from  Delhi  Here  Sultan  Ibrahim,  with 
his  army,  encountered  him  on  the  2lBt  of  April,  but  was  completely 
defeated  and  killed  in  the  battle.  This  victory  decided  the  oonquest 
of  Hindustan ;  for,  although  there  were  many  little  principalities  in 
the  hills,  yet  the  Afghan  government,  which  extended  from  the  Indus 
to  Behar,  was  the  only  one  of  importance,  fiaber  immediately 
dispatched  detachments  to  occupy  the  two  principal  cities,  Delhi  and 
Agra;  the  latter  town  he  himself  entered  on  the  10th  of  May,  and 
took  up  his  residence  in  Sultan  Ibrahim's  palace,  while  his  son 
Hum&iiin  marched  eastward  against  two  Afghan  chiefs  who  had 
assembled  an  anny  of  40,000  or  50,000  men.  They  were  defeated 
and  dispersed.  Other  important  conquests  were  made ;  and  in 
February  1527  Baber  won  a  decisive  victory  at  Biana,  near  Agra, 
over  Buia-Saoka,  the  most  powerful  of  the  native  Hindoo  princes,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  assumed  the  epithet  of  'GhAzi,'  that  is,  'the 
victorious  in  war  agaiust  infidels.'  The  conquests  of  Baber,  from  the 
Indus  to  the  mouths  of  the  Qanges,  were  made  so  rapidly,  and  they 
comprehended  so  wide  an  extent  of  countries  and  so  great  a  variety  of 
population,  that  to  cement  them  into  a  firm  union  would  have  required 
many  more  years  than  Baber  lived.  His  son  Hum&i(in  had  difficulty  in 
maintaining  possession  of  these  extensive  territories;  and  it  was  not  till 
the  reign  of  Babei^s  grandson,  Akbar,  that  a  regular  administration  of 
the  whole  empire  was  established. 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  his  reign,  Baber  endeavoured  to  promote 
the  prosperity  of  his  empire.  He  made  or  improved  public  roads, 
with  resting-places  for  travellers  at  suitable  distances;  he  caused  the 
land  to  be  measured,  in  order  to  have  a  scale  whereby  to  fix  the 
taxation;  he  planted  gardens,  and  introduced  firuit-trees  from  abroad 
into  the  several  provinces  of  Hindustan ;  and  he  ordered  a  regular  line 
of  post-houses  to  be  built  from  Agra  to  CabuL 

Baber  died  at  the  Charbagh,  near  Agra»  on  the  26th  of  December, 
1580,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Hum&iiin  on  the  throne  of  the 
empire.  Baber  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  distinguished  sov^ 
reigns  that  ever  sat  upon  an  Astatic  throne.  In  no  common  degree  he 
posseesed  benevolence,  good-nature,  and  frank  gaiety;  and  with  these 
qualities  he  united  the  leading  characteristics  of  a  statesman  and  a 
military  commander.  Of  his  literary  accomplishments  and  general 
information,  the  autobiographic  memoir  written  by  himself  in  hie 
native  language,  the  '  Jaghatai  Turki,'  gives  us  a  fSeivourable  idea: 
there  is  perhaps  no  other  work  of  this  kmd  in  existence  which  affords 
a  more  accurate  notion,  not  only  of  the  life,  character,  and  way  of 
thinking  of  its  author,  but  of  the  whole  aspect  of  his  age,  and  of  the 
persons  and  objects  surrounding  him. 

{Memoir$  nf  Zehir'tcUlin  Muhammed  Baber,  translated  by  John 
L^den  and  William  Erskine,  London,  1826,  4to>) 

BABEUF,  FRANgOIS  KOEL,  is  chiefly  known  in  the  history  of 
the  French  Bevolution  as  the  originator  of  the  Babeuf  oonapiraoy. 
He  was  bom  at  St-Quentin,  in  the  department  of  Aisne,  in  1764.  He 
was  apprenticed  to  an  architect  and  surveyor  in  the  town  of  Boye,  in 
the  department  of  the  Somme^  but  was  soon  drawn  from  that  pursuit 
by  the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  of  which  he  began  to  advocate 
the  prindplea  in  a  journal  entitled  the  *  Correspondent  Ficaxd,'  pub- 
lished at  Amiens.  The  violence  he  displayed  in  this  journal  caused 
him  to  be  prosecuted  at  Paris  in  1790,  but  he  was  acquitted.  He  was 
subsequently  appointed  administtetor  of  the  department  of  the  Somme^ 
and  shortly  afterwards  removed,  with  the  same  title,  to  Montdidier. 
Being  accused  of  forgery,  he  fled  to  Paris,  was  there  arrested,  and  sent 
before  the  tribunal  of  Aisne,  where  he  was  again  acquitted.  He 
returned  to  Parss^  and  commenced  in  July,  1794,  a  journal  called  *  The 
Tribune  of  the  People,'  taking  for  its  motto  a  maxim  of  Bouaseau — 
**  the  object  of  society  is  the  general  good; "  and  signing  the  articles 
Caius  Qracchus,  a  name  by  which  he  was  afterwards  generally  known ; 
and  in  this  journal  he  developed  the  principles  of  an  univarsal  equality. 
In  1796,  he  and  his  adherents,  then  become  somewhat  numeroui^ 
instituted  a  secret  committee,  consisting  of  twelve,  who  were  styled 
chiefs  of  arrondissements.  They  placed  themselves  in  connection  with 
the  representatives  of  sections,  who  were  wholly  unknown  to  each 
other,  and  also  gained  the  adhesion  of  some  regiments  in  garrison  at 
Paris  and  the  environs.  They  ooimted  also  on  the  support  of  the 
departments,  where  they  had  organised  an  insurrectionary  army. 
The  proposed  plan  was  to  attack  simultaneously  the  Directory,  the 
legislative  body,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  sta£  Their  plans  were  carefully 
prepared ;  but  one  of  the  conspirators  named  GriseL  betrayed  the  plot 
to  Barras  at  the  moment  when  these  plans  were  to  be  carried  into 
execution.  Barras  caused  Babeuf  and  sixty-five  of  his  fellow-conspira- 
ton  to  be  seized.  They  were  tried  before  the  high  court  of  Ven&me 
on  May  26, 1797.     Babeuf  and  another  named  Durth^  were  found 


guilty,  and  sentenosd  to  death,  seven  othen  were  condemned  to  trans- 
portation, an>l  fifty-six  were  ultimately  acquitted.  Babeuf  and  Darthd 
stabbed  themselves  at  the  moment  of  pronouncing  the  decree,  oii 
May  27th,  but  were  notwithstanding  borne,  bleeding  and  expiring,  to 
the  scaffold. 

Babeuf,  guing  before  the  agitatora  of  the  present  day,  seems  to  have 
wished  to  give  the  revolution  that  tendency  which  we  call  SooiaUsm. 
In  all  his  writings  he  inaintained  a  social  equality,  a  oommunity  of 
goods,  no  want,  no  riches.  This  idle  theory  can  never  become  a  prac- 
tical condition  of  mankind ;  for  whatever  interferes  with  the  intellectual 
liberty  of  the  individual,  restricting  his  choice  of  occupation  and 
restriBdning  his  desire  for  the  acquisition  of  property,  must  inevitably 
fail,  being  opposed  to  the  elements  of  the  human  character. 

BABINOTON,  WILLIAM,  a  distinguished  physician,  was  bora  in 
June  1756  at  Portglenone,  a  village  on  the  Ban,  near  Cderaine,  in  thi? 
north  of  Ireland.  After  acquiring  the  usual  elements  of  general 
education,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  medical  practitioner  at  London- 
derry, and  on  completing  his  apprenticeship  he  proceeded  to  London 
to  punue  his  medical  education.  Being  provided  with  an  introductioD 
to  Mr.  Frank,  surgeon  to  Guy*s  Hospital,  he  became  his  dreaser  at  that 
institution.  Thence  he  went  to  Haslar  Hospital,  and  afterwards  for  a 
short  time  to  Winchester  Hospital.  A  vacancy  having  taken  place  in 
the  office  of  apothecary  at  Quy's  Hospital,  Babington,  although  young, 
received  the  appointment;  and  soon  afterwards  he  was  selected  to 
assist  Dr.  Saunden  at  the  hoi^tal  in  his  lectoree  on  chemistry. 
While  still  there,  by  the  advice  of  some  friends,  he  purchaaed  the 
valuable  collection  of  minerals  which  had  belonged  to  the  Earl  of 
Bute— perhaps  the  finest  which  at  that  time  existed  in  England.  On 
obtaining  possession  of  his  purchase  be  prooeeded  to  daas  the  minerals 
and  to  catalogue  them.  He  also  divided  the  cabinet  into  several 
portions,  whi<£  he  disposed  of  at  difierent  times.  His  attention  wan 
thus  drawn  to  the  suojeot  of  nxinerakgy,  and  he  studied  the  subject 
BO  well,  as  to  be  able  to  publish,  in  1795,  a  work  entitled  *  A  Systematic 
Arrangement  of  Minerals,  founded  on  the  joint  consideration  of  their 
Chemical,  Physical,  and  External  Characters.'  The  arrangement  was 
presented  in  the  form  of  tables. 

In  1797  he  resigned  his  office  at  Guy's  Hospital,  and  having  obtained 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  he  commenced  private  practioe  as  a 
physician  in  Fronnan's-court,  Conihill,  in  the  dty  of  London.  Soon 
after  he  was  elected  one  of  the  physicians  to  Guy's  Hospital,  where  he 
had  oontinued  to  lecture  on  chemistry,  in  which  duty  he  waa  joined 
by  Mr.  William  Alien.  In  1799  he  published  his  '  New  System  of 
Mineralogy,'  which  may  be  conaidered  a  continuation  of  the  former 


work.  In  1802  he  published  a  '  SyUabus  of  the  Course  of  Chemical 
Lectures.'  In  1796  he  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Medical  Society  of 
London,  and  exerted  himself  zealously  to  promote  the  advanoement 
of  the  soiflnce  of  medicines  He  removed  to  Basinghall-Btreet,  where 
he  became  the  neighbour  and  friend  of  Dr.  Lettsom,  the  ehief  pro- 
moter of  Uie  Medical  Society.  Ab  his  practice  soon  greatly  incressed, 
he  removed  to  a  large  house  in  Aldermanbuiy.  To  this  house,  in 
1807,  ''with  a  view  to  enable  Count  Bouinon,  of  whom  he  had:  been 
a  pupil,  to  publish  his  elaborate  monograph  on  the  carbonate  of  Ume, 
Dr.  Babington  invited  a  number  of  gentlemen  the  most  distinguished 
lor  their  zeal  in  the  prosecution  of  mineralogical  knowledge.  A  sub- 
scription was  opened,  euod  the  necessary  sum  readily  collected.  Thus 
object  having  been  aocomphshed,  other  meetings  of  the  same  gentle- 
men took  place,  for  the  joint  purpose  of  friendly  intercourse  anil 
mutual  instruction.  Fbom  such  small  beginnings  sprang  the  Gkological 
Society,  sad  among  the  names  of  those  by  whoee  care  and  watchful- 
ness it  was  supported  during  the  early  period  of  its  history,  that  of 
Dr.  Babington  must  idways  stand  conspicuous."  (Mr.  Greenough's 
'Address  to  the  Geological  Society,'  1884.)  In  1822  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  society,  having  been  vice-president  in  1810  and  the 
three  subsequent  years.  He  enriched  the  museum  and  library  with 
liberal  donations,  and  the  '  Transactions'  of  the  society  contain  several 
papenby  hiuL 

A  fine  trsit  in  Dr.  fiabington's  character  was  his  readiness  to  learn 
from  others,  although  himself  so  well  qualified  to  be  an  instructor. 
In  this  spirit  he  became  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Webster,  after  he  had  quitted 
the  office  of  president  of  &e  Geological  Society,  and  he  attended  the 
course  of  chemioal  lectures  at  the  London  Univerai^  in  the  year  1832. 
In  addition  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  physician,  he  continued 
his  studies  in  practical  ^emistry,  especially  pharmacy,  geology,  and 
vegetable  physiology.  In  order  to  promote  the  advancement  of  medical 
science^  Dr.  Babington  assisted  in  instituting  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  his  residenoe  a  soeiety  called  the  Hunterian,  for  the 
purpose  of  friendly  meetings  and  the  discussion  of  medical  topics.  He 
also  became  a  member  of  the  Medico-Chiruigioal  Sooie^,  and  the  first 
volume  of  their  '  Transactions  *  oontains  a  paper  by  him,  *  A  Case  of 
Exposure  to  the  Vapour  of  Burning  Charcoal,'  1809.  While  his 
mornings  were  devoted  to  the  practice  of  his  precession,  his  eveningi 
were  dedicated  to  study,  or  social  intercourse  with  individuals  distin- 
guished by  their  attainments  or  love  of  scienca.  He  was  the  peisooal 
friend  of  nearly  all  the  most  eminent  scientific  men  of  his  day,  and 
he  was  justly  esteemed  by  the  public  as  an  able  and  enlightened 
physician. 

The  Boyal  Society  admitted  Dr.  Babington  as  <me  of  its  fellows,  and 
the  lioyal  College  of  Physicians  testified  their  sense  of  his  character  by 
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deetiiig  him  from  smoog  the  zvnks  of  tba  licontifttes  into  the  number 
of  tiie  feUomL  In  1881  he  remoyed  from  Alderaianbaiy  to  Devon- 
Bkiie^treet^  Portland-pUee,  oontinaing  howeyer  to  yisit  m  their  phy- 
aieian  a  few  of  his  attached  fcienda  and  patienta^  Daring  the  preyalenoe 
of  the  fatal  inflnensa  in  the  spring  of  18S3  lie  sealondiy  attended  hia 
pattenta,  till  at  liat^  firom  ezpoaore  to  the  eyeniog  air  after  beiog 
pment  at  a  crowdeii  aoientifio  meeting,  he  was  himseLf  attacked  by 
that  diMase^  and  on  the  29th  of  Kay  expired  at  his  house  in  Devonshire- 
fitreotk  in  the  seyenty-seyenth  year  of  his  ag&  The  general  expression 
of  rsgrst  which  followed  the  announcement  of  Dr.  Babington's  death 
proyed  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  for  his  personal  character 
as  wdl  as  for  his  profiassional  attainments.  As  a  sdentifio  man, 
although  he  attained  no  yery  distinguished  rank,  yet  he  without 
ostsntation  greatly  oontribated  during  nearly  half  «  century  to  the 
promotion  of  many  branches  of  physioal  as  well  as  medical  scienoe, 
and  gaye  an  impulse  to  the  study  of  mineralogy  and  geology,  the 
beneioial  effeots  of  which  will  long  be  felt* 

{Memcir  of  the  Ltfe  and  WriHngt  of  WUUam  BdbingUm,  M>D^  Ae*^ 
by  his  8on-in«law,  Richard  Bright,  M.D.) 

BA'BKIXJS  was  the  writer  of  a  collection  of  iBsopian  frbles,  which 
he  tumed  from  prose  into  choliambios.  The  time  at  which  he  liyed 
it  not  known,  but  firom  the  mention  of  him  by  Ayianus  in  the  preface 
to  hk  <able%  and  as  some  of  the  yerses  of  Babrius  are  quoted  by 
ApoQonius  in  Mi  'Homeric  Loxicon,'  it  is  most  probable  that  he 
lired  somewhat  before  the  Augustan  age.  Some  of  his  writings  were 
uflsd  by  the  transcribers  and  in  the  middle  ages,  as  the  foundation  of 
thsir  prose  yersions  of  JESsopian  &bles,  and  haye  thus  been  preserred. 
A  few  haye  likewise  been  presenred  in  an  entirp  form,  and  seyeral 
fragments  are  cited  in  the  '  Lexicon '  of  Suidaa.  Collections  of  the 
extant  fables  and  fragments  of  tfiis  poet  haye  been  made  by  seyeral 
scholars.  (Tyrwhitty  'Dissertatio  de  Babrio;'  Schneider,  'Fabuln 
.£8opis9,'  Yra^islay.,  1812;  Beiger,  <Babrii  Fabularum  Chdiambica- 
rum,  libri  ires : '  Biishop  Blomfieid  in  the  *  Museum  Oriticum,'  yoL  i ; 
Mr.  Barges 'in  the  ^dsMsical  Journal,'  yols.  xxy.  and  xxyi;  'Philo- 
logical Museum,'  yoL  i.  pp.  280-804,  which  contains  a  detailed  account 
of  the  yersificaiton  of  Babrius,  and  an  amended  edition  of  his  fables.) 
The  language  of  Babrius  is  extremely  terse  and  elegant,  and  his  style 
of  muration  Uyely,  pointed,  and  simpleu  Of  late  years  a  laige  addition 
has  been  made  to  our  stock  of  the  writings  of  BcJ)rius  by  M.  Minoides 
Hinas,  who  among  numerous  manuscripts  found  by  him  in  the  con- 
yents  of  Qreeoe,  alighted  upon  one  which  contained  the  choliambic 
fables  of  Babrius.  The  monks  of  the  oonyent  of  St  Laura  on  Mount 
AthoB,  where  the  manuscript  was  found,  asked  for  the  original  a  price 
80  exorbitant^  that  M.  Mines  was  content  to  take  a  copy  of  it,  which 
he  brought  to  Paris  in  1842.  M.  Yillemain  intrusted  the  office  of 
editing  the  fables  to  M.  J.  F.  Boiasonade,  and  the  work  appeared 
towards  the  end  of  1844  in  one  ootayo  yolume.  The  Oreek  fables 
which  were  thus  rescued  are  not  howeyer  the  complete  collection 
which  Babrius  m)Kle.  Thev  number  is  128 ;  they  are  arranged  in 
alphabetical  order,  that  is,  according  to  the  initial  letters  of  the  fables, 
and  the  present  collection  does  not  go  further  down  than  the 
letter  O.  A  considerable  numbor  of  fables  la  therefore  still  wanting. 
The  collection  is  dirided  into  two  sections,  the  one  extending  from 
the  letter  A  to  L,  and  the  other  from  M  to  O  indusiye,  and  each 
of  them  is  preceded  by  a  proosmium.  Boissonade  has  added  a  critical 
eommentaiy  and  a  Latin  translation :  the  title  is  Ba/3p^ov  MMj$ittftfiou 
'Babrii  Fabuhe  lambicse  CXXllI.,  nunc  primum  editeoL  J.  F.  Boia- 
Bonade  reoensuit^  Latine  oonyertit,  annotavit^'  Paris,  1844,  8ya 
{CUufioal  Mutewm,  part  yi  p.  412,  &c.) 

BA'CGHIUS,  sometimes  incorrectly  called  Vaeoau,  is  a  Greek 
writer  on  music.  His  work  is  entitled  Elaaytryii  rdxrns  fiovfruais,  *  An 
Introduction  to  the  Art  of  Music,'  in  questions  and  answers.  Baochius 
follows  in  general  the  system  of  Aristoxenus.  His  epoch  is  uncertain ; 
Meibomius  conjectured  that  he  liyed  after  Ftolemieas ;  Fabrioius  has 
tried  to  identify  him  with  ^e  Baochius  whom  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus 
mentions  ('  de  Rebus  euis,'  L  6)  as  his  earlieat  teacher.  The  work  of 
fiaodiius  is  contained  in  the  coUeotion  of  Meibomius — 'Antiquso 
Muaioas  Auctores  Septem,'  Amsterdam,  1652. 

BACCHY'LIDES,  a  Greek  poet  and  a  nephew  of  the  elder  Simonides, 
was  a  natiye  of  the  island  Ceos.  He  probably  lived  in  the  first  half  of 
the  6th  century  before  the  Christian  era,  was  a  contemporary  of  Pindar, 
though  younger  than  that  celebrated  poet;  and  is  said  to  haye  resided 
in  the  court  of  Hiero,  king  of  Sicily.  His  compositions  were  numerous 
and  yeiy  yarious,  consisting  of  hymns,  dithyrambic  poems,  odes  in 
oelebration  of  the  Pythian  victors,  amatory  poems,  &a,  all  of  which 
are  now  lost  except  a  few  small  pieces,  twenty  in  number.  The  frag- 
ments of  Bacchylides  were  published  separately  by  C.  F.  Neue, 
*£aoahylidis  Cei  Fragmenta,'  Berlin,  1822,  Svo.  They  are  translated 
in  Merivale's  edition  of  Bland's  '  Anthology,'  pp.  75-80. 

BA'CCIO  DELLA  PORTA.  This  distinguished  painter  was  so 
named  from  having  resided  near  the  gate  of  St  Petei^s,  at  Florence ; 
hot  he  is  more  generally  recogpiised  by  the  name  of  Frate  Bartolomeo 
di  San  Marca  He  was  a  native  of  the  district  of  Savignano,  and  born 
in  the  year  1469.  He  passed  some  years  under  the  tuition  of  Cosimo 
RosselU  at  Florence,  but  it  was  from  the  great  father  of  modera  art, 
I<eooardo  da  Yinol,  that  he  obtained  the  first  idea  of  that  efiective 
style  of  colour  and  chiar'  oacuro  by  which  his  subsequent  works  are 
distinguished.    He  attempted  to  acquire  fixed  principles  of  foro^  and 


ideal  ohaxaoter  from  ancient  sculpture;  and,  in  company  with  hia 
friend,  Mariotto  AlbertineUi,  he  drew  and  modelled  from  statues  and 
bassi-rilievi  with  indefatigable  attention.  He  had  acquired  conrider- 
able  proficiency  in  those  studies  when  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
th»  celebrated  Donunican,  Savonarola,  who  exercised  a  considerable 
influence  over  his  mind,  and  induced  him  to  destroy,  on  account  ef 
their  nudity,  a  prodigious  number  of  studies  which  ha  had  made  of 
the  human  figure.  Subsequently  to  Uus  period  Bartolomeo  seldom 
treated  subjects  which  exhibited  the  n^ed  form,  but  the  knowledge 
he  had  previously  acquired  of  it  ia  perceptible  in  the  fine  understand- 
ing of  the  figurei  which  is  visible  through  his  dri^>eries.  Hia  early 
works  were  of  small  dimensions,  and  distinguished  by  graceful  com- 
position and  high  finishing;  but  it  was  in  the  fresco  of  the  Last 
Judgment  painted  for  the  chapel  of  Sta.  Maria  Nuova,  that  the 
grandeur  of  his  s^le  and  the  extent  of  hiB  powem  were  first  mani- 
fested. Shortly  alter  the  completion  of  this  piece,  Bartolomeo  being 
at  work  in  the  convent  of  &t  Mark,  a  forcible  entry  was  made  into 
the  monastery  by  the  pope's  officers  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  the 
person  of  Savonarola ;  a  formidable  resistance  was  made  by  the  monks, 
but  the  unhappy  sealot  was  borne  away,  and  expiated  lus  opinions  at 
the  stake.  Tlds  event  affected  Bartolomeo  so  strongly,  that  he  deter- 
mined on.  devoting  himself  to  the  cloister,  and  in  1500  he  took  the 
habit  of  St  Dominic.  In  1504  Raffaelle  made  a  visit  to  Florence,  and 
an  intimacy  commenced  between  him  and  Bartolomeo,  who  commu- 
nicated to  his  great  contemporary  lus  own  prinoiples  of  colouring,  and 
received  from  him  in  return  some  instructions  in  perspeotiveu  Shortly 
afterwards  Bartolomeo  went  to  Rome,  where  his  mind,  naturally 
timid  and  sensitive,  appears  to  have  been  so  oyerwhelmed  by  the  con- 
templation of  the  great  works  of  Michel  Angelo  and  Ra&elle,  tiiat 
it  was  with  difficulty  he  persuaded  himself  to  make  any  practical 
efiVMrt ',  he  painted  however  two  single  figures  of  St  Peter  and  St 
Paul,  which  were  long  preserved  in  the  palace  of  the  QuirinaL  By 
his  visit  to  the  Vatican  he  added  a  purer  and  more  correct  taste  in 
design  te  his  own  bold  style  of  relief  and  powerful  colouring,  and  the 
sublime  figure  of  St  Mark  (now  in  the  gallery  of  Florence)  was  alone 
a  sufficient  proof  that  he  had  no  reason  te  shrink  from  any  oompeti- 
tion.  The  great  vice  of  the  Florentine  sehool  was  an  ostentatious 
display  of  anatomy,  which  not  unfrequontly  gave  to  their  works,  both 
in  painting  and  sculpture^  an  appearance  little  short  of  disgulting. 
The  fine  feeling  and  good  sense  of  Bartolomeo  led  him  to  avoid  this 
error.  The  subjects  in  which  Bartolomeo  delighted  were  such  aa 
most  accorded  with  his  strong  religious  feeling,  and  gentle  temper — 
Saints,  Evangelists,  and  Madonnas,  with  the  Divine  Infant,  surreunded 
by  angelic  choira.  Bartolomeo  died  in  the  convent  of  St  Marie,  in 
.  1517,  aged  forty-eight  His  works  are  numerous  in  Italy,  and  thsre 
are  some  good  specimens  in  the  private  galleries  of  Kngland :  but  the 
national  collection  is  vrithout  any  exampto  of  this  great  painter. 

BACH,  JOHANN  SEBASTIAN,  whose  name  holda  ao  conapicuous 
a  place  in  the  musical  history  of  Germany,  and  from  the  yarious 
branches  of  whose  family  have  sprung  more  organists  and  able  con- 
trapuntists than  any  one  fiunily  ever  produced,  vras  bom  at  BiBeBsoh, 
in  the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  1685.  He  belonged  to  a  fiunily  in 
which  the  musical  faculty  seems  to  have  been  very  largely  developed* 
The  founder  was  Yeit  Bach,  a  miller  and  baker  at  Praebutg,  in  Hungary, 
early  in  the  16th  century,  who,  being  obliged  to  quit  his  country  on 
account  of  religious  troubles^  settled  at  a  village  near  Saxe  Ootha.  In 
the  '  AUgemeine  Mnwikalische  Zeitung '  (1828),  is  a  curious  genealo- 
gical tree  of  the  Bach  family — John  Sebastian  appearing  in  the  fifth 
generation — ^whlch  shows  that^  down  to  the  middle  of  iMt  century^ 
there  were  fifty-eight  male  descendants  from  Veit^  all  of  whom, 
according  to  Forkel,  were  professors  of  music 

When  John  Sebastian  had  not  quite  completed  his  tenth  year,  he 
lost  his  father,  musieian  to  the  court  and  town  of  Eisenach,  and  was 
obliged  to  claim  the  protection  of  an  elder  brother,  organist  at  Ordniff^ 
who  gave  him  some  mstructions  on  the  clavichord.  His  brother  soon 
dying,  John  Sebastian  vras  again  left  destitute,  when  he  accompanied 
one  of  his  schoolfellows  to  Luneburg,  and  entered  the  choir  of  St 
Michaers  as  a  soprano  singer.  There  he  for  a  while  obtained  a  good 
livelihood  by  his  fine  yoice^  but  on  its  changing,  he  found  himself 
once  more  for  some  time  without  resource.  In  1708  he  became  court 
musidan  at  Weimar;  but  exchanged  this  place  the  year  following  for 
that  of  organist  to  tiie  new  chureh  at  Amstadt  His  reputation  now 
began  to  spread,  and  in  1708,  the  reigning  Duke  of  Weimar,  offering 
him  the  appointment  of  court  organist  he  accepted  the  situation. 
This  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  oommunicating  with  and  hearing 
many  of  the  great  musicians  of  his  day,  and  his  studies  continuing 
unremitted,  he  became  master  of  every  branch  of  his  seienoe.  In 
1717  he  was  made  director  of  the  concerts,  and  in  executiag  the 
duties  of  this  office,  he  had  to  compose  sacred  music  for  the  service 
of  the  duke's  chapeL 

About  this  time  M.  Marohand,  the  celebrated  Frensih  oiganist, 
having  visited  Dresden,  accepted  a  challenge  for  a  musical  contest 
between  himself  and  John  Sebastian  Bach ;  but  when  the  appointed  day 
arrived,  and  a  large  company  had  assembled,  it  was  foimd  that  the 
French  musician  had  left  Dresden  that  yery  day,  without  taking  leave 
of  a  single  individual  -The  king  desired  that  a  present  of  100  Louis 
d'or  should  be  sent  to  Bach,  but  they  never  came  into  his  possession. 
After  this.  Bach  accepted  the  offioe  of  'kapellmeister'  to  the  Prince 
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of  Anhali-CdtheDy  in  whioh  he  oontinaed  stz  ymn.  In  1^28  he  mtm 
appointed  direotor  of  muaio  and  cantor  to  81  Thomas'a  Sohool  at 
I^ipsig,  whioh  pl#oe  he  held  till  hie  death.  On  the  decease  of  Prince 
Leopold  of  Anhalt-Cdthen,  he  wrote  a  funeral  cantata,  in  which,  are 
oome  of  hie  finest  double  chomses.  He  now  accepted  two  situations 
which  were  little  more  than  honorary — ^kapellmeister  to  the  Duke  of 
Wciwcnfels,  and  oourt  composer  to  the  King  of  Poland,  elector  of 
Saxony. 

Baoi's  second  son,  Garl  Philipp  Emanuel,  entered  the  service  of 
Frederic  the  Great  in  1740.  The  king  often  ezpressed  a  desire  to 
receive  a  visit  from  John  Sebastian,  who,  after  considerable  delay, 
went  to  Potsdam,  just  as  the  king's  concert  was  on  the  point  of  com- 
mencing; aod  was  cordially  welcomed  by  Frederic,  who  suspended 
the  concert  that  he  might  at  once  witness  his  musical  powers  During 
the  evening  Bach  asked  his  majesty  for  a  subject  on  which  he  might 
play  a  fugue.  This  was  immediately  giyen,  for  the  king  wrote  music 
▼eiy  readily,  and  the  Toluntery  task  was  executed  most  satisfiMstorily. 
The  royal  dilettante  then  asked  for  snother  fugue^  te  be  in  six  parts» 
which  was  immediately  executed,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  present. 
After  his  return  to  Leipsig  he  composed  the  subject  given  him  by  the 
king^  in  three  and  six  psits^  and  had  it  engraved,  under  the  title  of 
•Musikalisches  Opfer'  (Musical  Offering),  and  dedicated  it  to  the 
inventor. 

Bach's  nnintermpted  studies  affected  his  eyes,  and  an  operation 
which  was  tried  on  them  having  proved  unsncoessful,  he  became  quite 
blind.  His  constitution  was  also  affected,  and  he  continued  declining 
for  half  a  year.  Ten  days  before  his  death  he  was  suddenly  enabled 
to  see  again ;  but  in  a  few  hours  he  was  attacked  by  apoplexy,  and 
after  lingering  some  time,  he  expired  on  the  88th  of  July,  1750,  in 
the  sixty-eizth  year  of  his  aga  He  was  twice  married,  and  had  hy 
his  first  wife  seven  children;  by  his  secondy  thirteen;  In  all,  ekiren 
sons  and  nine  daughters.' 

So  great  was  Sebaetian  Bach  as  an  oigaa-plaTer,  that  he  had  only 
one  rival;  but  that  one  was  Handel,  and  something  similar  might  be 
said  of  him  as  a  composer  for  the  organ.  Ba^%  compositions,  in 
almost  eveiy  class,  are  Tciy  numerous;  of  these,  P«>hape  the  most 
generally  known  out  of  Germany  are  his  '  Glayecin  faien-Temp^r^'  or 
Preludes  and  Fugues  in  all  the  tones  and  semitones,  msjor  and  minor, 
which  were  composed  as  exercise  for  his  sons ;  but  Ms  Yocal  works  aie 
more  likely  to  maintein  his  popularity  with  the  general  public  Among 
them  are  ihe  funeral  cantate  before  mentioned,  a  magnificat^  a  motet» 
several  'chorals,'  or  psalm-tunes,  and,  shove  all,  his  '  FSsaionsmuBik,' 
which  is  a  work  of  great  genius  as  well  as  science. 

Bach's  fame  has  of  late  years  been  steadily  advancing  with  Englieh 
musicians,  in  proportion  with  the  sdvanoe  among  them  of  a  higher 
edentifio  culture.  In  London,  following  the  example  of  various  cities 
of  Germany,  there  was  in  1860  a  Bach  Society  formed  by  seversl  of 
the  lesdinir  members  of  the  musical  profession,  for  the  special  study 
and  praeace  of  the  compositions  of  Sebastian  Bach.  Some  of  his 
great  works  have  sinoe  been  performed  for  the  first  time  in  London, 
and  ystoned  to  with  interest  by  the  general  public.  But  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  his  works  will  ever  be  what  is  termed  popular. 
Their  immense  difficulty  will  always  prevent  his  great  works  from 
being  frequently  played ;  and  their  grandeur  is  not  likely  to  be  felt 
by  the  Tininstmcted  auditor  to  whom  their  elaborate  structure  is  un- 
Gsmiliar.  The  grsateess  and  power,  koA,  the  consummate  science  of 
Bach,  can  be  appreciated  only  by  the  highly  educated  musician ;  and 
with  him  the  name  of  Bach  will  be  sure  to  stsnd  among  the  yeiy  fore- 
most in  the  list  of  musical  composers.  During  the  last  few  years 
some  approaches  have  been  made  towards  collecting  end  puUishmg  a 
complete  edition  of  his  numerous  works ;  several  of  his  more  important 
vocu  piecee^  hie  grand  mass  in  B  minor,  fta,  have  been  isitoed  by  the 
Leipsig  Bach  Society;  and  many  of  Ids  instrumental  pieces  have 
appeand  under  the  editorial  care  of  M.  Peters  of  Leipaig: 

BACH,  FRIEDEMANN,  eldest  son  of  Sebsstian,  followed  in  his 
fathei's  footsteps  as  a  perfonner.  He  preferred  playing  extempora- 
neously, snd  therefore  left  but  little  behind  him ;  but  some  few  fugues 
which  srs  published,  are  undeniable  proofs  of  lus  knowlsdge  snd 
talenk    He  died  at  Berlin  in  1784,  in  yeiy  distressed  circumatances. 

BACH,  CABL  PHILIP  SHANUEL,  second  son  of  Sebastisn,  was 
bom  at  Weimar  in  1714.  He  was  educated  as  a  civilian,  but  adopted 
music  as  his  profession.  In  1788  he  went  to  Berlin,  snd  entered  the 
■ervice  of  Vnderie  the  Great  in  1740.  In  1767  he  succeeded  Telemann, 
as  music-director  at  Hamburg,  and  likewise  became  '  kapellmeister '  to 
the  king's  sister— the  Princess  AmeliiL  He  died  in  1788.  Emanuel 
Bach  compoaed  much  for  the  piano-forte,  and  it  has  been  said  that 
Haydn  was  much  indebted  to  him  for  his  style;  but  thii  may  be 
fairly  doubted.  His  works  scsrcely  seem  to  justify  the  panegyrics 
whi^  hsive  been  larished  on  his  powers  of  composition. 

BACH,  JOHAKK  CHRISTIAN,  caUed  Bach  of  Milan,  and  after- 
wards of  London,  was  not  instructed  by  lus  father,  but  received  his 
musical  education  chiefly  in  Italy.  He  came  to  England  in  1 763,  to  com- 
pose for  tbe  King's  Theatre^  and  produced  some  operas,  which  were  supe- 
rior to  most  of  tiie  works  then  in  yogne,  but  have  long  been  forgotten. 
Soon  afterthe  marriage  of  George  lu..  Christian  was  appointed  music- 
preceptor  to  Queen  Charlotte^  of  which  offioe  he  eigoyed  the  ealary 
till  his  death.  In  conjunction  with  Abel  he  oommtaced  and  carried 
on  for  neatly  twenty  years  a  leriea  of  subscription  concerts,  which 


ware  extremely  successful.    He  composed  much,  and  of  all  kinds,  but 
Ids  works  are  now  scarcehf  remembered.   He  died  in  London  in  1782. 

BACIOCCHI,  MARIE  ANNE  EUSA  BONAPARTE,  tiie  eldest 
of  the  sisten  of  Napoleon  L,  bom  at  Ajacdo  in  Gorsioi^  in  1777, 
receiTcd  her  eariy  education  in  the  Royal  school  of  St-C^n*,  near  Paris. 
When  that  institation  was  supprssssd  by  the  National  CcmYention,  in 
1792,  Marie  Anne  Bonaparte  returned  to  Corsica,  whence  she  emigrated 
with  her  mother  and  sirters  to  Msiseille,  the  ^^g*<«>»  having  occupied 
her  natire  iriand.  At  Marseille  she  married,  in  1797,  her  oountiyman 
Captain  Badocohi,  a  retired  officer  of  the  former  Royal  Cornesn 
rsgiment  In  the  following  yesr  she  removed  to  Paris,  where  her 
brother  Lucien  was  a  memoer  of  the  OouneQ  of  the  Five  Hundred, 
and  she  undertook  to  do  tbe  honours  of  his  fuiloon.  Here  she  became 
acqusiuted  with  several  literary  and  scientific  men,  with  whom  she 
loyed  to  dispute  upon  all  sorte  of  topics.  She  rose  in  rsnk  and  station 
with  the  rest  of  her  fSunily,  in  ocneequenoe  oi  her  brother  Napoleon's 
elevation  to  supreme  power.  After  his  assumption  <^  the  imperial  crown. 
Napoleon  made  Baciocohi  and  hie  wife  Prince  and  Princess  of  Piombino, 
snd  soon  after  of  Lucca,  when  Marie  Anne  assumed  the  name  of 
Elisa.  In  1806  she  received  the  principality  of  Massa  and  CairanL 
Her  administration — ^for  in  it  her  husbuid  had  no  share— was  upon 
the  whole  benefidsl  to  Lucca,  where  she  fixed  her  residence.  In 
March,  1809,  Napoleon  by  a  decree  appointed  the  Princess  Elisa  to  be 
Grand  Duchess  of  Tuscsny,  and  to  adminlstwr  in  his  name  the  three 
departmentB  into  which  that  country  was  divided  ss  a  part  of  the 
Ircnch  empire.  Her  husband  was  not  named  in  the  imperial  decree. 
In  consequence  of  this  new  appointment,  the  Princess  EUsa  removed 
to  Florence,  whero  she  kept  her  court  until  the  downfid  of.  Napoleon. 
She  was  by  no  means  popular  at  Florence,  partiy,  perhaps,  because  she 
was  there  a  men  lieutenant  of  her  imperious  brother.  Mid  as  such  was 
obliged  to  enfbroe  all  his  obnoxious  measures — ^the  conscription,  the 
burdensome  taxation,  the  rigorous  police,  &a  But  it  ssems  also  as  if 
her  removal  to  a  larger  sphere  of  administration  had  rendered  Elisa 
mora  haughty,  faanh,  ioA  self-willed.  She  became  very  fond  of 
military  pomp  and  parade.  In  1814,  when  the  allied  armies  advanced 
into  Tuscany,  Elisa  left  Florence^  and  in  the  following  yeer  went  to 
Heimburg^  near  Vienna,  where  her  sister  Caroline  Murai  had  taken  up 
her  residence.  She  afterwards  remoTsd  to  Bologna  in  the  Papal  States, 
whsre  she  went  by  the  name  of  Countess  of  Campugnana  She  died 
at  Bologns^  of  a  nervous  fever,  in  August  1820,  leaving  a  son,  Frederic 
Racioccni,  who  died  at  Rome  in  1883  of  a  fiUl  from  his  horsey  and  a 
daughter,  who  mairied  Count  Camerate  of  the  Papal  Statea.  The 
fother,  Felice  Badocchi,  purchased  the  splendid  palace  of  Rannsiri  at 
Bologna  and  the  tiUe  of  a  Roman  prince,  and  died  thero  in  1841. 
(Lesnr,  AnmuUre  ffittorique;  Duchesse  d'Abrantes,  Sahiu  dc  Parii; 
Biographie  UMveneUe.) 

*BACE,  SIR  GEORGE*  was  bom  at  Stockport  m  1796,  and  entered 
early  Into  the  naval  service  of  bis  countrr.  in  1809,  when  serving  ss 
midshipman  on  board  the  '  Arethuss^'  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
French,  and  only  recovered  bis  liberty  on  the  termination  of  the  war. 
Having  littie  hope  of  employment  during  the  peacs^  he  turned  his 
eneigies  into  another  direction.  He  accompanied  Sir  John  Franklin 
on  his  northern  voyage  in  1818;  snd  afterwards  in  the  first  and  second 
voyages  of  the  ssme  commander  (in  1819  and  1823)  to  exploro  the  Arotic 
Regions.  Like  the  rest  of  his  aflsooiat»eB,  he  suffered  great  privations  in 
these  voysges,  and  endured  severo  hardships,  but  lus  ardour  wa« 
unchecked.  In  1888  he  oflforsd  to  undertake  sn  overland  journey  in 
search  of  Captain  Ross,  who  had  left  England  in  1829  to  attempt  the 
North-West  PSsssge,  and  had  been  long  unheard  o£  Back's  ofifer  was 
accepted :  he  left  England  in  February,  accompanied  by  Dr.  King,  and 
proceeded  by  the  North  American  lakes,  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Terri- 
tories, to  the  shores  of  the  PoUr  Sea.  While  on  his  way  he  was  mads 
acquainted  with  the  safe  rotum  of  Captsin  Ross,  but  determined  to 
proceed  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  geographical  knowledge  of 
those  regions.  £Vom  Sussex  Lake  he  desoended  a  river,  now  named 
the  Back  River,  impeded  by  rapids,  dangerous  falls^  and  sand-banks, 
till  he  reached  the  Polar  Sea  at  Cockbum  Bay,  in  67"*  N.  lat^,  90"* 
W.  long.  He  carofully  examined  tbe  coasts,  and  traced  them  as  fkr  as 
Bathurst  Inlet  He  also  made  some  interesting  observations  on  the 
aurora  borealis,  and  ito  influence  upon  the  compaas.  For  these  services 
he  wss  raised  to  the  rank  of  captaiu  in  1885.  In  1836,  Captain  Back 
received  the  command  of  the  '  Terror,'  in  the  expedition  to  examine 
the  coaste  between  Regent  Inlet  and  Cape  Turnagain :  but  he  wss 
caught  in  the  ice,  and  only  with  great  difficulty  saved  his  vesseL  He 
then  returned  to  England,  and  in  1838  was  knighted,  and  received  a 
medal  from  tiie  Geo^pMcai  Society  for  his  exertions  in  extending 
geo^phical  knowlec^e.  Sir  Geoige  has  written  two  works  on  the 
subject  of  his  labours — ^'A  Narrative  of  the  Expedition  along  the 
Shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  in  the  years  1838, 1834,  and  1835 ;'  and 
'  A  Narrative  of  an  Expedition  underteken  with  a  View  to  Gepgraphical 
Diecovery  on  the  Arctic  Shores.' 

BACKHU YSEN,  LUDOLPH,  a  celebrated  marine-painter,  was  bom 
at  Embden  in  1631.  Being  intended  by  his  parente  for  a  mercantile 
profession,  he  was  sent  to  Amsterdam  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and 
placed  in  the  counting-house  of  Hi.  Bartholet^  an  eminent  merchant ; 
and  it  was  while  in  the  employment  of  tnat  gentleman  that  he 
first  manifested  the  possession  of  a  talent  for  painting.  The  latent 
fSftculty  however  wss  stimulated  by  the  picturesque  otgecte  which  the 
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wa  presented  to  young  Baokfauysen  before  the  windows  of  his 
offioe^  and  his  first  delineations  were  of  shipping,  done  with  a  pen 
in  a  style  of  extraordinary  beauty  and  oorrectuess.  These  drawings 
ezoited  such  surprise  and  admiration,  that  it  became  a  fashion  to 
posseBB  them,  and  they  were  sold  at  the  prices  of  10,  20,  and  even 
100  florins  each.  Backhuysen  now  determined  on  relinquishing  his 
commercial  pursuits,  and  deyotiog  himself  to  srt.  His  first  instructor 
was  Albert  Van  Evendingen ;  but  he  made  acquaintance  with  all  the 
artlita  in  the  city,  and  spent  a  large  portion  of  his  time  in  their 
studies,  by  this  means  acquiring  a  full  mastery  in  the  executive  part 
of  his  art.  But  his  study  was  the  gale  and  tiie  storm ;  nor  did  he 
shrink  from  the  perils  which  accompanied  the  study  of  Nature  in  her 
sternest  and  most  appalling  aspects.  By  large  rewards  he  was  accn»> 
tomed  to  induce  boatmen  to  put  to  sea  at  times  when  no  other  person 
would  venture  from  shore.  Amidst  the  dash  of  waves,  the  roaring  of 
breakers,  and  the  danger  of  vessels,  he  it  is  said  sat  making  his 
sketches  with  perfect  composure.  He  stamped,  by  this  mode  of  study, 
s  character  of  truth  on  his  works  which  cbuld  have  been  obtained  by 
no  other  means ;  and  he  acquired  the  rare  distinction  of  forming  a 
stjle  peculiarly  his  own.  So  earnest  was  he  in  this  course  of  practical 
study,  that  the  moment  he  landed  from  his  marine  excursions,  he 
hastened  to  his  painting*room,  nor  would  he  admit  the  yisite  of  his 
most  intimate  friends  until  he  had  transmitted  his  impressions  to 
canvsraL  He  was  singularly  industrious,  and  the  number  of  his  works 
is  aatoniitbing.  But  one  mischievous  result  of  this  unceasing  labour 
was  that  he  fell  into  a  sort  of  mechanical  mannerism,  which  is  very 
unpleasantly  evident  in  many  cf  his  later  works.  Still  his  pictures 
po«8fas,  in  a  very  high  degree,  the  peculiar  excellencies  of  the  Dutch 
school, — richness,  transparency,  delicate  handling,  and  appropriate, 
though  in  his  case  a  somewhat  heavy  colour.  Few  artists  have  excelled 
him  in  the  art  of  giving  depth  without  darkness :  firequently,  in  his 
pictures  of  an  approaching  storm,  the  very  atmosphere  seems  to  labour 
with  gloom,  yet  the  clearness  of  effect  is  not  in  the  least  impaired. 

Backhuysen's  merits  were  fully  appreciated  in  his  own  lifetime. 
His  works  were  eagerly  sought  after :  among  other  important  commis- 
sions, he  was  employed  by  the  burgomasters  of  Amsterdam  to  paint 
a  large  picture,  with  a  multitude  of  vessels,  and  a  view  of  the  city  at 
a  distance;  for  which  he  received  1800  guilders,  and  a  present  also 
of  considerable  value.  This  picture  was  sent,  in  1665,  as  a  present 
to  Louis  XIV.,  who  placed  it  in  the  Louvre.  Many  royal  personages 
honoured  the  artist  by  visiting  his  study,  among  them  the  king  of 
Prussia,  and  the  Czar  Peter;  the  latter  especially  found  his  taste  for 
nautical  affairs  gratified  by  the  frequent  inspection  of  his  worics.  He 
'^gaged  Backhuysen  to  make  designs  of  various  vessels,  and  delighted 
to  converse  with  him  on  the  mode  of  constructing  and  mancsuvring 
them,  in  which  Backhuysen  was  thoroughly  skilled.  At  the  age  of 
71,  he  amused  himself  with  etching  a  set  of  views  on  the  Y,  near 
Amsterdam.  He  died  In  1709,  aged  78  years.  His  pictures  are  nume- 
rous in  Holland,  and  not  unfrequent  in  English  collectionsi  Many  of 
them  have  been  engraved,  and  some  were  etched  by  himsell 

BACON,  BOOER,  the  greatest  of  English  philosophers  before  the 
time  of  his  celebrated  namesake,  was  bom  near  Ilchester,  in  Somerset- 
shire, about  the  year  1214.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and,  according 
to  the  usual  custom  of  his  day,  proceeded  to  Paris,  which  was  then 
the  first  nnivexsity  in  the  world.  The  course  of  study  in  vogue, 
however  unfavourable  to  independence  of  thought^  did  not  give  so 
great  a  preponderance  to  the  works  of  Aristotle  as  was  afterwards  the 
case.  The  theology  of  the  day  had  set  strongly  against  philosophy  of 
every  species.  In  1209,  a  oouneil  at  Paris  condenmed  and  burnt,  if 
not  the  works  of  Aristotle,  at  least  the  mutilated  and  interpolated 
translations  from  the  Arabic  which  then  existed.  But  towards  the 
middle  of  the  century,  Latin  versions  of  Aristotle's  works  began  to 
appear,  and  the  philosophy  contained  in  them  to  be  warmly  advo- 
cated by  the  new  orders  of  Franciscans  and  Dominicans,  and  particu- 
htfly  by  Albertus  Magnus.  The  reputation  of  Aristotle  from  this  time 
advanced  so  rapidly,  that  he  had  gained  the  exclusive  title  of  '  the 
Philosopher  *  by  the  time  Roger  Bacon  wrote  his  '  Opus  Majus.'  But 
Bacon,  who  was  better  versed  in  the  original  than  most  of  his  oontem- 
poraries,  freely  criticises  all  he  meets  with  (especially  the  merit  of  the 
translations,  all  which  he  says  he  would  bum,  if  he  could),  and  is 
himself  an  early  and  sufiSdent  proof  that  the  absurdities  of  his  oon* 
temporaries  ought  not  to  be  called  'Aristotelian,'  any  more  than 
Aristotle  himsefi  '  the  Philosopher.' 

After  his  return  to  Oxford,  with  a  doctoi's  degree  granted  at  Paria^ 
which  was  immediately  also  oonfirmed  by  the  OxfoM  university,  he 
took  the  vows  of  a  Franciscan  in  a  convent  possessed  by  that  order  at 
Oxford,  on  the  persuasicn,  it  is  said,  of  Robert  Greathead  or  Grostdte^ 
bishop  of  Lincoln.  From  the  time  of  his  return,  which  is  stated  to 
have  been  in  1240,  he  applied  himself  closely  to  the  study  of  languages, 
as  well  as  to  experimental  philosophy.  Th«%  vow  of  the  Franciscans 
was  poverty,  manual  labour,  and  study ;  but  the  first  two  were  soon 
abandoned.  Bacon  does  not  appear  to  have  wanted  means,  for  he  says 
himself  that  in  twenty  years  be  spent  2000  livres  (French)  in  books 
and  instruments;  a  very  large  sum  in  those  days.  EUs  brethren  soon 
began  to  manifest  a  spirit  of  enmity,  a  prohibition  being  issued  against 
Bacon's  lectures  in  the  University,  as  well  as  against  tihe  transmission 
of  any  of  his  writings  beyond  the  walls  of  his  convent.  The  charge 
ttade  against  him  was  that  of  magic,  which  was  then  frequently 
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brought  against  those  who  studied  the  sdenoes^  and  particularly  che- 
mistcy.  Brought  up  to  consider  philosophy  as  nearly  allied  to,  if  not 
identical  with,  heresy  itself,  many  of  the  clergy  of  that  day  were  no 
doubt  honest  believers  in  its  magical  power;  but  we  can  hardly  doubt 
that  there  were  a  few  more  acute  minds,  who  saw  that  Roger  Baoon 
was  in  reality  endeavouring  to  evoke  a  spirit  whose  influence  would 
upset  the  power  they  had  acquired  over  the  thoughts  of  men,  and 
allow  them^  to  read  and  reflect,  without  fear  of  excommunication,  or 
the  necessity  of  inquiring  what  oouneil  had  authorised  the  book. 
The  following  detached  passages  of  the  '  Opus  Migus'  no  doubt  contain 
opinions  which  its  author  waa  in  the  habit  of  expressing,  and  they 
deserve  attention  as  illustrative  of  the  teaching  of  the  father  of  English 
philosophy : — "  Most  students  have  no  worthy  exerdse  for  their  heads, 
and  therefore  languish  and  stupefy  upon  bad  tranalations,  which  lose 
them  both  time  and  money.  Appearanoes  alone  rule  them,  and  they 
care  not  what  they  know,  but  what  they  are  l^ought  to  know  by  a 
senselew  multitude. — There  are  four  principal  stumbling-blockB  in 
the  way  of  arriving  at  knowledge — authority,  habit,  appearances  as 
they  present  themsdves  to  the  vulgar  eye,  and  conoeahnent  of  igno- 
rance combined  with  ostentation  of  knowledga— Even  if  the  first  three 
could  be  got  over  by  some  great  effort  of  reason,  the  fourth  remains 
ready. — ^Men  presume  to  teach,  before  they  have  learnt,  and  fall  into  so 
many  errors,  that  the  idle  think  themselves  happy  in  comparison — 
and  hence  both  in  science  and  in  common  life  we  see  a  thousand 
falsehoods  for  one  truth. — ^And  this  being  the  case^  we  must  not 
stick  to  what  we  hear  and  read,  but  must  examine  most  strictly  the 
opinions  of  our  anoestors^  that  we  may  add  what  is  lacking,  and 
correct  what  is  erroneous;,  but  with  all  modeety  and  allowance. — We 
must,  with  all  our  strength,  prefer  reason  to  custom,  and  the  opinions 
of  the  wise  and  good  to  the  perceptions  of  the  vulgar :  and  we  must 
not  use  the  triple  argument ;  that  is  to  say,  this  has  been  laid  down, 
this  has  been  usual,  this  has  been  common,  therefore  it  is  to  be  held 
by.  For  the  very  opposite  conclusion  does  much  better  follow  from 
the  premises.  Ajid  though  the  whole  world  be  possessed  by  these 
causes  of  error,  let  us  fraely  hear  opinions  contrary  to  established 
usage." 

As  might  be  supposed,  Roger  Bacon  cultivated  the  acquaintance  of 
men  who  held  similar  sentiments.  Among  them  was  Grostdte,  bishop 
of  Lincoln,  who  usually  resided  at  Oxford.  Grostdte,  who  was  a  good 
mathematician,  and  a  resolute  opponent  of  undue  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  see  of  Rome,  had  opposed  Innocent  IV.,  who  attempted  to 
appoint  his  nephew,  a  boy,  to  a  prebend  at  Lincoln.  On  being  excom- 
municated,  Grostdte  appealed  from  the  tribunal  of  Rome  to  that  of 
Christ  It  is  not  unlikely  that  Uie  subsequent  imprisonment  of 
Bacon  was  prolonged  in  consequence  of  the  feelings  still  cherished  in 
reference  to  the  independent  conduct  of  his  friend  Bishop  Grostdte. 
In  the  year  1265,  Clement  lY.  was  placed  in  the  papal  chair.  He 
had  previously,  when  cardinal-bishop  of  Sabina,  been  legate  in  England, 
and  had  heard  of  Bacon's  discoveries,  and  earnestly  desired  to  see  his 
writings;  but,  as  before  stated,  the  prohibition  of  the  Franciscans 
prevented  his  wish  being  complied  with.  After  his  election  as  head 
of  the  Church,  Bacon,  conceiving  that  there  would  be  neither  danger 
nor  impropriety  in  diw>beying  his  immediate  superiors  at  the  comipand 
of  the  pope,  wrote  to  him,  stating  that  he  was  now  ready  to  send  him 
whatever  he  wished  for.  The  answer  was  a  repetition  of  the  former 
request ;  and  Baoon  accordingly  drew  up  the  *  Opus  Majus,'  of  which 
it  may  be  presumed  he  had  the  materials  ready.  It  appears  that  he 
had  mentioned  the  circumstances  in  which  he  stood ;  for  Clement's 
answer  requires  him  to  send  the  work  with  haste,  any  command  of 
his  superiors  or  constitution  of  his  order  notwithstanding,  and  also  to 
point  out,  with  all  secrecy,  how  the  danger  mentioned  by  him  might 
be  avoided.  The  book  was  sent  in  the  year  1267,  by  the  hands  of 
John  of  London,  a  pupil  whom  he  in  one  place  commends  as  one  of 
the  only  two  good  mathematicians  he  knows.  Before  the  *Opus 
Majus,'  Baoon,  according  to  his  own  account,  had  written  nothing 
except  a  few  slight  treatises, '  capitula  qundanL* 

With  the '  Opus  Majus'  he  sent,  it  is  said,  also  two  other  works,  the 
'  Opus  Minus '  and  the  '  Opus  Tertium,'  the  second  a  sort  of  abstract 
of  the  first,  and  the  third  a  supplement  to  it.  These  works  exist  in 
manuscript  in  the  Cottonian  Libraiy,  but  have  not  been  printed.  Of 
the  '  OpuB  Tertium '  a  second  manuscript  was  discovered  a  few  yean 
back  in  the  library  at  Douay  by  M.  Victor  Cousin,  who  has  given  an 
account  of  it  and  an  elaborate  criticism  on  Roger  Biacon's  writings  and ' 
character  as  a  philosopher  in  the  '  Joumal  des  Savants '  for  1843.  The 
Douay  manuscript  is  incomplete,  but  it  supplies  the  deficiencies  in  the 
British  Museum  copy.  It  appears  that,  after  the  death  of  Clement, 
which  took  place  in  November  1268,  Baoon  revised  and  augmented 
the  '  Opus  Minus.'  What  reception  Clement  gave  them  is  not  cer- 
tainly known,  but  he  could  scsiwely  have  received  the  work  before  he 
waa  seized  with  his  last  illness. 

Till  the  year  1278  Baoon  was  allowed  to  remain  free  from  open  per- 
secution, but  in  that  year  Jerome  of  Ascoli,  general  of  the  Franciscan 
order,  afterwards  pope  under  the  title  of  Nicholas  IV.,  being  appointed 
legate  to  the  court  of  Franoe^  this  was  thought  a  proper  opportunity 
to  commence  proceedings.  Bacon,  then  sixty-four  years  old,  was 
accordingly  summoned  to  Paris,  where  a  council  of  Franciscans,  with 
Jerome  at  their  head,  condemned  his  writings,  and  committed  him  to 
close  oonfiuemenL    We  cannot  learn  that  any  oifer  of  pardon  waa 
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made  to  the  aoeuied  upon  hifl  recaotation  of  the  obuoxious  opmion«, 
aa  uiual  in  saoh  caaea,  which,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  '  Opus  Majas,' 
Bacon  wonld  bava  oonceived  himaelf  bound  to  accept,  at  least  if  he 
rf  cogniaed  the  legality  of  the  tribunal  A  confirmation  of  the  pro- 
ceeding waa  immediately  obtained  from  the  court  of  Rome.  Duriog 
teu  yearn  eyery  effort  made  by  him  to  procure  hia  enlargement  waa 
without  Bucoeaa.  The  two  aucceeding  pontiffa  had  abort  and  buay 
reign^  but  on  the  acceaaion  of  Jerome  (Nioholaa  lY.)  Bacon  once  more 
tried  to  attract  notioe.  He  aent  to  that  pope,  it  la  aaid,  a  treatiae  on 
the  method  of  retarding  the  infirmitiea  of  old  age,  tbe  only  conae* 
quence  of  which  waa  increaaed  rigour  and  cloaer  confinement;  but 
that  which  waa  not  to  be  obtained  from  the  juatice  of  the  pope  waa 
conceded  to  private  interest,  and  Bacon  wtu  at  laat  reatored  to  liberty 
by  the  interoeeaion  of  aome  powerful  nobles.  Some  aay  he  died  in 
priaon ;  but  the  beat  authorities  unite  in  stating  that  he  returned  to 
Oxford,  where  he  wrote  a  compendium  of  theology,  and  died  ahortly 
after  Nicholas  IV.,  probably  in  1292,  as  Anthony  It  Wood  aUtea.  He 
waa  buried  In  the  church  of  the  Franciacana  at  Oxford. 

Of  the  aaaerted  worka  of  Bacon  there  ia  a  yery  large  catalogue,  cited 
moatly  from  Bale  and  Pits,  in  the  preface  to  Dr.  Jebb's  edition  of  the 
*  Opus  MajuB.'  They  amount  to  101  treatises  in  idl,  on  a  great  variety 
of  subjects ;  but  probably  most  of  theae  were  extracts  from  the  '  Opua 
KajuB,'  &a,  with  separate  titles,  while  others  are  improperly  attributed 
to  Roger  Bacon.  The  principal  manuscripts  of  the  *  Opus  Majus '  are — 
one  in  Trinity  College  Library,  Dublin,  discovered  by  Dr.  Jebb,  which 
forma  the  text  of  his  edition ;  two  in  the  Cottonian  Library,  one  in 
the  Harleian,  one  in  the  library  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge; 
one  in  that  of  Magdalen  College,  two  in  the  King^a  Library— all  con- 
taining variouB  parts  of  the  work.  These  are  independent  of  the  'Opus 
Minna '  and.' Opns  Tertium'in  the  Cottonian  Library,  already  men- 
tioned ;  of  some  in  Lambeth  palace,  in  tiie  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford, 
and  of  several  others  at  home  and  abroad.  Pope  Clementfs  letters  are 
in  the  Vatican  library. 

Of  printed  worka  we  have  found  the  following : — '  Perapectiva,' 
Frankfurt,  1614; ' De  Speoulia'  and  ' Specula  Mathematica,'  Frankfurt, 
1614,  reprinted  in  1671;  'De  Mirabili  Potestate  Artis  et  Naturso,' 
Paris,  1642 ;  Girard, '  De  TAdmirable  Pouuoir,  &c.,  ou  eat  Traict^  de 
la  Pierre  Philosophale '  (translation  of  the  preceding),  Paris,  1557, 
reprinted  in  1629;  'Soripta  qusedam  de  Arte  Chemise,'  Frankfurt, 
1608  and  1620; '  Speculum  Alchemita,'  and  'De  Secretis  Operibus  Artis 
et  NatursB^  et  de  Nullitate  Magise,'  in  vols,  ii  and  v.  of  Zetzner^s 
'  Theatrum  Chemicum,'  Straebourg,  1659 ;  the  '  Opus  Majus,'  edited  by 
Dr.  Jebb,  London,  1788;  'De  Retardandis  Seneotutas  Acddentibus,' 
Oxford,  1590,  tranalated  by  Dr.  R.  Browne,  London,  1688.  In  a  volume 
of  tracts  on  'Alchemy,'  Lyon,  1557,  there  are  two  attributed  to  Roger 
Bacon;  and  there  is  one  (the  'Speculum  AlchemisD,'  in  English)  in  a 
similar  collection,  London,  1688. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  take  a  general  view  of  the  character  of 
Roger  Bacon's  writings,  and  of  the  contents  of  the  '  Opua  Majus.'  It 
is  surprising  how  little  is  known  of  this  work,  the  only  one  to  which 
we  can  appeal,  if  we  would  show  that  philosophy  waa  aucoessfuUy 
cultivated  m  an  English  university  during  the  18th  centuiy.  It  is  of 
course  in  Latin,  but  in  Latin  of  so  simple  a  character,  that  we  know 
of  none  in  the  middle  ages  more  easy  to  read ;  and  it  forms  a  brilliant 
exception  to  the  stiff  and  barbarous  style  of  that  and  succeeding 
times. 

The  charge  of  heresy  appears  to  be  by  no  means  so  well  founded  as 
a  Protestant  would  wish.  Throughout  the  whole  of  his  writings  Bacon 
is  a  strict  Roman  Catholic,  that  is,  he  expressly  submits  matters  of 
opinion  to  the  authority  of  the  Church.  His  zeal  for  Christianity,  in 
its  Latin  or  western  form,  breaks  out  in  every  page ;  and  all  science 
is  considered  with  direct  reference  to  theology,  and  not  otherwise : 
but  at  the  same  time,  to  the  credit  of  his  principles,  considering  the 
persecuting  age  in  which  he  lived,  there  is  not  a  word  of  any  other 
force  except  that  of  persuasion.  He  takes  care  to  have  both  authority 
and  reason  for  every  proposition  that  he  adwmces;  perhaps  indeed  he 
might  have  experienced  forbearance  at  the  hand  of  those  who  were 
his  peraecutora,  had  he  not  ao  clearly  made  out  propheta,  apoatlea,  and 
fathers  to  have  been  partakers  of  hia  opiniona.  "But  let  not  your 
Serenity  imagine,"  he  aaya,  "  that  I  intend  to  excite  the  clemency  of 
your  Holineas,  in  order  that  the  papal  majesty  should  employ  force 
against  weak  authors  and  the  multitude,  or  that  my  unworthy  self 
should  raise  any  stumbling-block  to  study."  Indeed  the  whole  scope 
of  the  first  part  of  the  work  ia  to  prove,  from  authority  and  from 
reaaon,  that  philosophy  and  Christianity  cannot  disagree — a  sentiment 
altogether  of  his  own  revival,  in  an  age  in  which  all  philosophers,  and 
mathematicians  in  particular,  were  considered  as  at  best  of  dubious 
orthodoxy. 

The  reasoning  of  Bacon  is  generally  directly  dependent  upon  his 
premises,  which,  though  often  wrong,  seldom  lead  him  to  Uie  provailing 
extreme  of  absurdity.  Even  his  astrology  and  alchemy,  those  two 
great  blots  upon  his  character,  as  they  are  usually  called,  are,  when 
considered  by  the  side  of  a  later  age,  harmless  modifications,  irrational 
only  because  unproved,  and  neither  impossible  nor  unworthy  of  the 
investigation  of  a  philosopher,  in  the  absence  of  preceding  experiments. 
His  sstrology  is  physical.  *'  With  regard  to  human  afiairs,  true  mathe- 
matiolans  do  not  presume  to  make  certain,  but  consider  how  the  body 
U  altered  by  the  heavens;  and  the  body  bemg  altered,  the  mind  is 


excited  to  public  and  private  acts,  ft«e  will  existing  all  the  same.** 
He  appears  to  have  firmly  believed  in  planetary  influence,  and  in 
particular  the  effect  4>f  the  constellations  on  the  several  parts  of  the 
human  body. 

We  must  draw  a  wide  diatinction  between  the  thinga  which  Baoon 
relatea  as  upon  credible  authority,  and  the  opinions  which  he  profeeMs 
himaelf  to  entertain  from  hia  own  inveatigationa.  In  almost  every 
page  we  meet  with  aomething  now  conaidered  extremely  abaurd,  and 
with  reaaon.  But  before  the  multiplication  of  books,  and  the  free 
interchange  of  facts  and  opinions  by  means  of  the  printing-press,  a 
book  which  was  written  in  one  country  found  its  way  but  slowly  into 
others,  one  copy  at  a  time ;  and  a  man  of  learning  seldom  met  those 
with  whom  he  oould  discuss  the  probability  of  any  narrative.  The 
adoption  of  the  principle  that  a  story  must  be  rejected  because  it  ia 
atrange,  would  then  have  amounted  to  a  diabelief  of  all  that  had  been 
written  on  phyaica — a  state  of  mind  to  which  we  cannot  conceive  any 
one  of  that  age  bringing  himsellL  Nor  can  we  rightly  decide  what 
opinion  to  form  of  Bacon  as  a  philosopher,  until  we  know  how  much 
he  rejected  as  well  as  how  much  he  believed.  These  remarks  apply 
particularly  to  his  alchemy :  he  does  not  say  he  had  made  gold  him- 
self,  but  that  others  had  asserted  themselves  to  have  made  it ;  and  hia 
account  of  the  drink  by  which  men  had  lived  hundreda  of  years  is  a 
relation  taken  frvm  another.  It  ia  fair  to  notioe  that  there  ia  not  in 
Bacon'a  alchemy  any  direction  for  the  uae  of  prayera^  faating,  or 
planetary  hours. 

The  great  points  by  which  Baoon  is  Imown  are  his  reputed  know- 
ledge of  gunpowder  and  of  the  telescope.  With  regard  to  the  former, 
it  is  not  at  all  clear  that  what  we  call  gunpowder  ia  intended,  though 
some  detonating  mixture,  of  which  saltpetn  is  an  ingredient,  ia  apoken 
of  aa  commonly  known.  The  passage  is  as  follows : — "  Some  things 
disturb  the  ear  so  much,  that  if  they  were  made  to  happen  suddenly,  by 
nighty  and  with  sufficient  skill,  no  city  or  army  could  bear  them.  No 
noise  of  thunder  could  compare  with  them.  Some  thinga  strike  terror 
on  the  eight,  so  that  the  flashes  of  the  clouds  are  beyond  comparison 
less  disturbing ;  works  similar  to  which  Qideon  is  thought  to  have 
performed  in  the  camp  of  the  Midianites.  And  an  instance  we  take 
from  a  childish  amusement^  which  exists  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
to  wit,  that  with  an  instrument  as  large  aa  the  human  thumb,  by  the 
violence  of  the  aalt  called  aaltpetre,  so  horrible  a  noise  is  made  by  the 
rupture  of  so  slight  a  thing  as  a  bit  of  parchment,  that  it  is  thought 
to  exceed  loud  Uiunder,  and  the  flash  is  stronger  than  the  brightest 
lightning."    '  Opus  Majus,'  p.  474. 

There  are  indeed  pasaagee  in  the  work  '  De  Secretis  Operibus,'  && 
(cited  by  Hutton, '  Dictionary,'  article  '  Gunpowder '),  which  expressly 
mention  sulphur,  charcoal,  and  saltpetre  as  ingredients.  But  inde- 
pendently of  the  claim  of  the  Chinese  and  the  Indians,  the  receipt  for 
gunpowder  is  given  by  Marcus  Qnecus,  who  ia  mentioned  by  an  Arabic 
physician  of  the  9th  century,  in  his  work, '  Liber  Ignium,*  now  existing 
only  in  Latin  translations  from  the  Greek. 

With  regard  to  the  telescope,  it  must  be  admitted  that  Bacon  had 
'conceived'  the  instrument,  though  there  is  no  proof  that  ho  carried  his 
conception  into  practice,  or  '  invented'  it.  His  words  are  these : — ^"  We 
can  so  shape  transparent  substances,  and  so  arrange  them  with  respect 
to  our  sight  and  objects,  that  rays  can  be  broken  and  bent  aa  we  please^ 
so  that  objects  may  be  seen  far  off  or  near,  under  whatever  angle  we 
please;  and  thus  from  an  incredible  distance  we  may  read  the  smallest 
letters,  and  number  the  grains  of  dust  and  aand,  on  account  of  the 
greatoess  of  the  angle  under  which  we  see  them ;  and  we  may  manage 
so  as  hardly  to  see  bodies,  when  near  to  us,  on  account  of  the  smaU- 
ness  of  the  angle  under  which  we  cause  them  to  be  seen ;  for  vision  of 
this  sort  is  not  a  consequence  of  distance,  except  as  that  affects  the 
magnitude  of  the  angle.  And  thus  a  boy  may  seem  a  giant,  and  a  man 
a  mountain,"  &a  The  above  contains  a  true  description  of  a  teleeoope ; 
but  if  Bacon  had  constructed  one  he  would  have  found  that  there  are 
impediments  to  the  indefinite  increase  of  the  magnifying  power,  and 
stiU  more  that  a  boy  does  not  appear  a  giant,  but  a  boy  at  a  amailer 
diatance. 

It  is  worth  notice,  that  these  ideas  of  Bacon  did,  in  after  timea, 
produce  either  the  telescope,  or  some  modification  of  it,  consisting  in  the 
magnifying  of  images  produced  by  reflection,  and  that  before  the  date 
either  of  Jansen  or  Galileo.  Thomas  Digges,  son  of  Leonard  Digges, 
in  his  'Stratiotikofl,'  London,  1590,  p.  859,  thus  speaks  of  what  his 
father  had  done,  in  the  preaence,  as  he  asserts,  of  numerous  living  eye- 
witnesses:— "And  such  was  his  Felicitie  and  happie  sucoesse,  not  only 
in  these  conclusions,  but  alao  in  y^  Optikes  and  Catoptikea,  that  he  waa 
able  by  Perspectiue  Glaaaea,  duely  scituate  upon  conueuient  angles,  in 
such  sort  to  diacouer  every  particularitie  of  the  country  round  about, 
wheresoeuer  the  Sunne  bea&mes  might  pearse :  as  sithenoe  Archimedes 
(Bakon  of  Oxford  onely  excepted)  I  have  not  read  of  any  in  action 
euer  able  by  means  natural  to  peiforme  the  like.  Which  partly  grew 
by  the  aid  he  had  by  one  old  written  book  of  the  same  Bakon'a  Kxperi- 
ments,  that  by  strange  aduenture,  or  rather  Destinie,  came  to  his 
hands,  though  chiefely  by  conioyuing  continuall  laborious  Practise 
with  his  Mathematicall  Studies."  The  same  Thomas  Digges,  in  hia 
'  Pantometria,'  London,  1591,  Preface,  repeats  the  story  with  more 
4etail,  omitting  however  all  mention  of  Bacon. 

The  question  has  been  agiteted  whether  the  inveution  of  specteoles 
18  due  to  Bacon,  or  whether  they  had  beeti  introduced  just  before  he 
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wrote.  He  certainly  deeoribee  them,  and  explains  why  a  plane  oonvez 
gUss  magnifies.  But  he  seems  to  us  to  speak  of  them  as  already  in 
use.  "  Henoe  this  instnmient  is  useful  to  old  persons  and  those  who 
have  weak  eyes." 

The  *  Opus  Mains/  as  published  by  Dr.  Jebb,  consists  of  six  books 
or  parts.  It  beguis  with  a  book  on  the  neoessi^  of  adyancing  know- 
ledge, and  a  diuertation  on  the  use  of  philosophy  in  theology.  It  is 
followed  by  books  on  the  utility  of  grammar  and  mathematics ;  in  the 
latter  of  which  he  runs  through  the  yarious  soienoes  of  astronomy, 
chronology,  ge^)graphy,  and  musia  The  aocount  of  the  inhabited 
world  is  long  and  curious,  and  though  frequently  based  on  that  of 
PtolemflBoa  or  the  writings  of  Pliny,  contains  many  newfaots  from  travel- 
lers of  his  own  and  preceding  times.  His  account  of  the  defects  in 
the  calendar  was  yariously  cited  in  the  discussions  which  took  place 
oD  the  subject  two  centuries  after.  The  remainder  of  the  work  con- 
sists of  a  treatise  on  optics  and  on  experimental  philosophy,  insisting 
OQ  the  peculiar  advantages  of  the  latter.  The  explanation  of  the 
pbeuomena  of  the  rainbow,  though  very  imperfect,  was  an  original 
effort  of  a  character  altogetiier  foreign  to  the  philosophy  of  his  day. 
He  attributes  it  to  the  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays  from  the  cloud; 
aod  the  chief  merit  of  his  theory  is  in  the  clear  and  philosophical 
manner  in  which  he  proves  that  the  phenomenon  is  an  appearance, 
and  not  a  reality.  Between  the  two  last-mentioned  books  is  a  treatise, 
'  De  Multiplicatione  Specierum,'  entirely  filled  with  discussions  some- 
what metaphysical  upon  the  connection  and  causes  of  phenomena.  ^  A 
seventh  book  on  moral  philosophy  completed  the  work  in  its  original 
state;  but  this  book  has  been  lost  or  overlooked.  K.  Cousin  says 
that  the  Douay  manuscript  of  the  '  Opus  Tertium,'  noticed  above^ 
makes  express  and  precise  reference  to  the  treatise  on  moral  philo- 
sophy, of  which  the  'Opus  Tertium'  professes  to  be  an  abridgment^ 
with  certain  emendations. 

BACON,  SIR  NICHOLAS,  father  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  and  Lord 
Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  of  £higland  during  the  first  twenty  years 
of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  was  descended'from  an  ancient  and  wealthy 
family  in  Suffolk,  and  was  bom  in  the  year  1510  at  Chiselhurst  in 
Kent  He  received  his  scholastio  education  at  Bene't  (Corpus  Christi) 
College,  Cambridge,  and  having  finished  his  course  of  study  there, 
spent  a  considenible  time  abrmd,  and  particularly  at  Paris,  for  the 
purpose  of  oompleting  his  education.  On  his  return  to  England  he 
kept  his  terms  at  Qray's  Inn,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  that  society. 
In  1537,  when  he  was  only  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  he  was  appointed 
solicitor  to  tiie  Court  of  Augmentations,  and  in  1546  he  was  promoted 
by  Henry  YIII.  to  the  office  of  attorney  of  the  Court  of  Wards,  a 
place  of  considerable  emolument  and  responsibility,  which  he  con- 
tinued to  hold  during  the  reign  of  Edward  VL  Upon  the  dissolution 
of  the  monasteries  in  1539,  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  prepared  and  presented 
to  Henry  VIIL  a  written  project  for  the  formation  of  a  college  for  the 
Btudy  of  politics  and  diplomacy,  to  be  endowed  with  part  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  dissolved  religious  houses.  This  design  miscarried,  pro- 
bably, as  Burnet  suggests,  because  the  king,  '*  before  he  was  aware  of 
It,  had  so  outrun  his  bounty,  Uiat  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  bring 
auysuch  projects  to  effect."  Having  adopted  the  Protestant  faith, 
Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  was  excluded  from  all  favour  or  public  employ- 
ment during  the  reign  of  Mary ;  but  upon  the  accession  of  Elizabeth 
he  was  selected,  with  Sir  William  Cecil,  Sir  Frauds  KnoUis,  and  several 
others  of  the  Protestant  party,  to  be  of  her  privy  council,  and  to  qualify 
the  influence  of  those  Of  the  Catholic  party  whom  ibe  thought  it 
prudent  to  retain  as  her  advisers.  With  Cecil  he  was  connected  not 
only  by  opinion  and  politics,  but  by  relationship,  as  they  both  married 
daughters  of  Sir  Anthony  Cooke,  of  Giddy  Hall,  in  Essex.  In 
December  1558  the  queen  gave  the  Qreat  Seal  to  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon, 
making  the  appointment  by  letters-patent,  which  rendered  the  office 
permanent^  and  expressly  gave  him  all  the  rank  and  authority  of  a 
Lord  Chancellor. 

On  the  25th  of  January  1559  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  opened  the  first 
parliament  of  Elizabeth  with  a  temperate  speech,  recommending  in 
particular  to  the  Lords  and  Commons  a  candid  consideration  of  the 
religious  dififerenoes  which  then  agitated  the  nation,  with  a  view  to 
their  aatiafaotory  arrangement.  This  speech  is  a  judicious  perform- 
ance, well  calculated  to  conciliate  contending  factions  and  to  remove 
the  difficulties  by  which  Elizabeth's  government  was  beset  at  the  com- 
mencement of  her  reign.  One  of  the  most  serious  of  these  difficulties 
was  the  settlement  of  religion,  and  in  this  work  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon 
was  sn  important  instrument  both  in  council  and  in  action.  In  March 
1559  the  queen  appointed  a  public  oohference  to  be  held  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  several  controverted 
points  in  the  doctrines  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  It 
was  agreed  that  nine  divines  should  argue  on  each  side,  and  Sir 
Nicholas  Bacon,  as  Lord  Keeper,  was  nominated  president,  or  mode- 
rator. The  conference,  as  is  well  known,  ended  abruptly,  and  without 
SDy  approach  towards  an  agreenjent^ 

Bacon's  intimacy  with  Sir  William  Cecil,  as  well  as  his  own  upright 
and  manly  conduct,  enabled  him  generally  to  retain  the  favour  of  the 
queen;  but  in  1564  he  was  suspected  of  having  approved,  and  even 
a-isisted  in  writing,  a  book,  published  by  one  Hales,  which  questioned 
the  title  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scotland,  to  succeed,  after  Elizabeth,  to 
the  English  throne.  This  was  opposed  to  the  sentiments  at  that  time 
held  both  by  Elizabeth  and  the  Earl  of  Leicester;  and  when  the  book 


was  expressly  complained  of  by  Mary's  ambassador,  the  disapprobation 
of  the  court  made  itself  deeisively  felt.  Hales  was  committed  to  the 
Tower,  and  the  Lord  Keeper,  who  is  aaid  not  to  have  had  more  hand 
in  the  book  than  Sir  William  Cecil,  was  dismissed  from  the  privy 
oouncil  and  from  court,  and  discharged  from  all  interference  with 
public  affiiiirs  except  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  At  length  however, 
by  the  assistance  of  Cecil,  who  continued  through  life  his  firm  friend. 
Bacon  succeeded  in  reinstating  himself  in  the  good  opinion  of  the 
queen ;  and  from  that  time  until  his  death  he  appears  to  have  enjoyed 
her  favour  and  full  confidenoe  without  interruption.  In  1577  the 
queen  visited  him  at  the  splendid  mansion  which  he  had  lately  built 
at  Gorhambury,  in  Hertfordshire ;  and  it  was  to  tiiat  occasion  that 
the  anecdote  refers  which  is  related  by  Lord  Bacon  in  his  'Apoph- 
thegms.' Upon  the  queen's  telling  him  "that  hie  house  was  too  little 
for  him,"  he  happily  replied,  **  Not  so,  madam ;  but  your  majesty  has 
made  me  too  great  for  my  house." 

Sir  Nicholas  Baoon  died  on  the  20th  of  February  1579,  in  the 
70th  year  of  his  age.  The  character  of  his  mind,  as  given  by  his  son. 
Lord  Bacon,  appears  to  be  just  and  accurate,  and  is  consistent  with 
the  facts  which  are  recorded  of  his  life  and  conduct  **  He  was,*'  says 
he,  **  a  plain  man,  direct  and  constant,  without  all  finesse  and  double- 
ness^  and  one  that  was  of  a  mind  that  a  man,  in  his  private  prooeediogs 
and  estate^  and  in  the  proceedings  of  state,  should  rest  upon  the 
soundness  and  strength  of  his  own  courses,  and  not  upon  praotiee  to 
circumvent  othenk" 

Many  speeches  of  Sir  Nicholas  Baoon  as  Lord  Keeper  upon  formal 
occasions  will  be  found  in  the  parliamentary  history  of  the  firat  twenty 
years  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  several  addresses  by  him  to  judges  on 
being  celled  to  the  bench  are  still  extant  in  various  depositories  of 
manuscripts.  His  addresses  on  these  occasions  are  replete  with  good 
sense.  Of  his  decisions  and  judgments  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  few 
records  are  preserved.  Among  the  Harleian  Manuscripts  in  the 
British  Museum  there  is  one  (No.  89)  which  contains  a  very  sensible 
judioisl  opinion  pronounced  by  Sir  Nicholas  Baoon  upon  the  question 
whether  a  peer  of  the  realm  is  privileged  from  an  attachment  from 
the  Court  of  Chancery  for  disobedienoe  to  a  decree  or  order  of  that 
court    This  question  he  decided  in  the  negative. 

BACON,  FAANCIS,  the  youngest  son  of  Sir  Nicholas  Baoon,  was 
born  at  York  House  in  the  Strand,  on  the  22nd  of  January,  1561.  In 
boyhood  he  was  sprightly  and  intelligent  beyond  his  yearsi  Nothing 
is  known  of  his  early  education.  Having  however  parents  of  a  supe- 
rior order — a  father  distinguished  as  a  lawyer  and  a  statesman,  and  a 
mother  gifted  with  uncommon  abiUties,  and  eminent  for  her  learning 
and  piety — ^Bacon  was  plaoed  favourably,  from  the  first,  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  learned  and  a  virtuous  character.  In  his  18th  year  he  was 
sent  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  was  placed  under  the  tuition 
of  Dr.  Whitgifl,  at  that  time  master  of  the  college,  and  afterwards 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Here  Bacon  studied  with  diligence  and 
success.  Dr.  Rawley,  his  chaplain  and  biographer,  tells  us,  on  the 
authority  of  Baoon  himself,  that  when  at  the  university,  about  sixteeU 
years  of  age,  he  conceived  a  dislike  to  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  it 
being  a  pMosophy  (as  he  used  to  say)  **  only  strong  for  disputations 
and  contentions,  but  barren  of  the  production  of  works  for  the  life  of 
man."  This  feeling  he  ever  after  retaioed,  yet  *'  ever  ascribed  all  high 
attributes  to  Aristotle  himself." 

On  iMjving  Cambridge,  Bacon  entered  Qray's  Inn  as  a  student  of 
law,  burnis  attendance  in  London  not  being  required  for  some  years, 
by  the  rsgulations  of  his  inn,  he  was  sent,  in  compliance  with  a  custom 
at  the  time  common  among  the  nobility,  to  study  the  institutions  and 
manners  of  other  countries.  He  went  accordingly  in  the  siute  of 
Sir  Amies  Paulet,  the  British  ambassador  to  the  court  of  France.  His 
superior  sagacity  and  discretion  soon  induced  the  ambassador  to 
intrust  him  with  a  message  of  some  delicacy  and  importance  to  the 
queen ;  a  commission  which  Baoon  executed  so  as  to  obtain  the  royal 
approbation.  On  his  return  to  Paris  he  made  frequent  excursions 
into  the  country,  spent  some  time  in  Poitiers,  and  busied  himself  in 
collecting  information  on  the  characters  and  res6uroes  of  the  different 
princes  of  Europe.  His  work  <  Of  the  State  of  Europe,'  in  which  he 
arranged  and  estimated  the  information  thus  oolleoted,  and  which  was 
written  when  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age,  displays  conspicuously  the 
industry,  guided  by  deep  penetration,  whioh  oharaoterised  his  youthful 
mind. 

His  studies  abroad  were  interrupted  by  the  death  of  his  &ther  in 
1579.  Returning  to  London  on  this  occasion,  he  found  himself  the 
only  one  of  his  family  left  unprovided  for;  his  fiither  having  been 
prevented  by  the  suddenness  of  his  death  from  purohasing  an  estate 
with  the  money  set  aside  for  his  youngest  son.  Instead  of  the  whole, 
Francis  received  only  a  fifth  share  of  the  money.  This  caused  him 
'  straits  and  difficulties '  in  his  vouth.  When  a  student  in  Qray's  Inn, 
he  divided  his  time  between  law  and  philosophy,  but  law  was  his 
principal  study.  Though  when  a  student  he  aketched  hia  great  work 
the  '  Organon,'  in.  a  piece  which  his  youthful  pride  entitl^  *  Partus 
Temporis  Maximus,'  *  The  Qreatest  Birth  of  Tlme^'  his  studies  were 
chiefly  directed  to  legal  subjeots. 

On  the  27th  of  June  1582,  he  was  called  to  the  bar.  His  praotiee 
soon  became  considerable.  In  1586,  he  was  made  a  bencher.  In  his 
twenty-eighth  year  he  became  counsel  extraordinary  to  the  queen. 
In  1588  he  was  appointed  a  reader  to  his  Inn;  and  agaio,  in  1600,  the 
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Lent  double-reader;  appointmentB  which  were  generally  conferred  on 
men  of  eminence  in  the  profession,  and  seldom  on  persons  so  young 
as  Bacon  in  years  an'i  practice,  when  he  first  reoeiYed  the  honour. 
His  double  reading  on  the  Statute  of  Uses  has  been  re-published 
several  times,  first  in  1642 ;  and  in  1804  it  was  edited  by  William 
Henry  Rowe,  as  a  work  of  high  authority  on  the  difficult  subject 
which  it  investigates. 

Although  connected  with  the  most  powerful  family  of  Elizabeth's 
reign — the  nephew  of  Lord  Burleigh,  and  the  cousin  of  Sir  Robert  Cecil 
^Bacon's  advancement  corresponded  neither  to  the  natural  infiuence 
of  his  talents  nor  the  apparently  favourable  position  in  which  he  was 
placed  by  his  connectiona.  The  Cecils  represented  him  to  the  queen 
as  a  speculative  man;  a  dangerous  individual  therefore  in  the  reidities 
of  business.  All  thjit  they  ever  procured  for  him  was  the  reversion 
of  the  office  of  Registrar  of  the  Star  Chamber,  an  appointment  the 
salary  of  which,  16002.  per  annum,  he  did  not  receive  till  after  twenty 
years  had  elapsed.  The  exertions  of  Essex  in  behalf  of  Bacon  were 
more  hearty  but  less  efficient  The  office  of  solicitor-general  becoming 
vac;^t,  Essex  isndeavoured  to  procure  the  place  for  his  friend,  and 
when  baffled  by  the  superior  influence  of  the  Cecils,  he  generously 
made  him  a  present  of  Twickenham  Park,  worth  about  1800^,  and  so 
beautiful  a  spot,  that  Bacon  called  it '  a  Garden  of  Paradise.' 

The  friendship  of  Bacon  for  this  nobleman  was  not  one  of  mere 
interest :  and  Essex  made  him  this  liberal  present  because  he  knew 
that  Bacon's  friendship  for  him  had  been  a  bar  to  his  promotion.  But 
a  coldness  came  over  their  friendship  owing  to  difierence  of  policy 
and  opinion.  Bacon  in  vain  intreated  Essex  to  desist  from  the  pro- 
ceedings which  caused  his  ruin.  They  parted  on  bad  terms  in  conse- 
qu<  nee.  Bacon  reckoned  the  last  act  of  Essex  no  better  than  madness. 
When  ruin  closed  round  upon  him,  Bacon  did  not  desert  hinL  Risking 
and  encountering  the  displeaaure  of  the  queen  on  behalf  of  a  friend, 
of  whose  conduct  he  did  not  approve,  Bacon  did  everything  that 
ingenious  remonstrance  and  affectionate  intreaty  could  do  with  her 
majesty  in  behalf  of  the  ill-advised  earl.  Although  officially  called 
to  appear  as  one  of  her  majesty's  counsel  against  his  former  friend^ 
the  opportunity  which  his  position  gave  him  of  mitigating  the  severity 
of  accusation,  and  of  more  effectually  securing  the  interests  of  his 
friend  at  courts  were  not  neglected  by  him,  and  the  mildness  of  hia 
manner  of  conducting  the  case,  his  choice  of  a  part  the  least  pro- 
minent possible,  and  the  disinterestednees  and  dexterity  with  which 
he  urged  the  queen  for  the  pardon  and  restoration  of  Essex,  appear 
to  show  that  he  tried  at  least  to  serve  his  friend  in  difficult  circum- 
stances. When  commanded  by  the  queen  and  her  counsel  to  draw  up 
a  declaration  of  the  treasons  of  Robert  Earl  of  Essex,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  alter  and  embitter  it  considerably,  her  majesty  remarking 
on  first  reading  it^  *'  I  see  old  love  is  not  easily  forgotten."  By  the 
general  public  Bacon's  conduct  was  much  censured,  and  he  thought 
it  incumbent  on  himself  to  address  a  letter,  after  the  earl's  execution, 
to  one  of  his  most  devoted  friends  in  vindication  of  the  part  which 
he  had  acted.  But  the  vindication  it  must  be  owned  is  not  grounded 
on  any  very  noble  motives. 

In  1592  Bacon  was  returned  to  parliament  for  the  county  of  Middle- 
sex, and  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  debates  by  taking  the  popular 
side.  His  first  political  production,  publi^ied  in  1594,  was  occasioned 
by  a  libel,  entitled  '  A  Declaration  of  the  Causes  of  the  Great  Troubles.' 
Although  charged  with  flattery  to  the  queen  and  the  minttry,  the 
pamphlet  is  more  a  vindication  of  England  than  of  its  government. 
In  1597,  his  most  popular  work,  'Essays  or  Counsels,  Civil  and 
Moral,'  was  published ;  but  this  fint  edition  contains  only  ten  essays, 
and  these  in  subsequent  editions  were  enlarged  to  nearly  double  their 
original  dimensions.  About  the  same  time  appeared  his  '  Maximff  of 
Law.'  His  circumstances  at  this  time  were  very  bad :  he  was  dis- 
appointed in  his  attempts  at  forming  a  lucrative  matrimonial  connec- 
tion, and  was  twice  arrested  for  debt  Two  years  afterwards' his 
'  History  of  the  Alienation  Office '  was  written :  the  manuscript  is  in 
the  Inner  Temple  Library.  His  '  In  Felicem  Memoriam  Elizabethse 
Anglisd  Reginsd'  was  also  written  about  this  period,  but  was  not 
published  until  after  his  death.  This  work,  entitled  in  English 
'  Felicities  of  Queen  Elizabeth,'  is  a  noble  eulogium  on  the  character 
of  an  illustrious  princess,  covering  all  the  parts  of  her  history  wth 
the  eloquent  praise  of  one  whose  admiration  flowed  fully,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  she  had  constantly  obstructed  and  retarded  his  ambitious 
views  and  advancement  In  his  will  he  left  directions  for  the  publica- 
tion of  this  work. 

Shortly  after  the  accession  of  James  I.  Bacon  was  knighted,  being  one 
of  287  who  received  this  accession  of  digmity.  His  eloquence  and 
information  gave  him  great  weight  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Having 
been  appointed  by  the  House  to  make  a  representation  of  the  oppres- 
sions of  the  royal  purveyors  committed  in  the  name  of  the  kin?,  he 
executed  his  delicate  task  with  a  degree  of  address,  which  combined 
prudence  and  boldness  so  well  as  to  satisfy  both  the  king  and  the 
parliHment  The  parliament  gave  him  a  vote  of  thanks,  and  the  king 
made  him  one  of  his  counsel,  an  appointment  with  which  he  also 
received  a  small  pension ;  and  ho  continued  to  rise  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  Cecil,  now  Earl  of  Salisbury,  and  the  powerful  rivalry 
of  Sir^  Edward  Coke,  the  attomey-generaL  *  The  Advancement  of 
Learning'  was  published  in  1605.  Two  years  after  he  was  made 
Bolicitor-{[eneral,  and  his  practice  in  Westminster  Hall  now  rapidly 
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extended.    About  thia  time  he  married  AUoe^ 
Bamham,  Esq.,  a  wealthy  alderman  of  London  ^ 

much  enhanced  by  the  taot  which  he  displaye  /A  ^ 
ances  of  the  nation  to  the  king,  an  undertaking  ^  ^ 
the  Commons ;  and  his  clear  address  on  the  sul 
ancient  tenures  of  the  crown  for  a  competent 
reputation  still  higher.     Meantime  he  steadily 
design  of  his  life — the  development  of  his  impr 
(he  sciences.    He  published  the  ground-work  of  ^^J,%Cm^^ 
Scientiarum,'  his  'Cogitata  et  Visa,'  and   aei 
learned  friends  for  examination  and  criticism 
rinthi '  was  the  original  draught  of  his '  Cogitata 
,  a  wise  caution  in  tiie  gradual  unfolding  of  bis 
and  even  took  pains  to  gain  a  literary  and  pi 
by  writing  on  less  perilous  subjects,  with  the  int 
stated,  of  securing  an  amount  of  consideratioi 
protect  and  bulwark  his  peculiar  and  origii 
attacks  to  which  they  would  necessarily  be 
publication.    With  this  view  he  wrote  and  pu 
Wisdom  of  the  Andents.'    This  prodoction  al 
the  eloquent  expression  which  it  gave  to  the  o 
writer  on  a  theme  somewhat  hackneyed,  had 
persons  of  all  varieties  of  opinion  for  receiving 
that  came  fVom  his  pen. 

In  the  year  1611  Bacon  was  a  joint  judge  of  ^^ 
Court      in  1618  he  was  appointed  attorney- 
member  of  the  privy  coundL    An  objection  w  4*^  *  ( ,"^>  '1  /UW  J**^  / 
the  lower  house  of  parliament  was  inoompati         '*  ]  Itl 

the  attorney-general  in  the  upper  house.    The  .  ^  , ,      .Vt^ 

lodged  to  be  valid,  but  the  Commons  showed  •'a*<-w  ,  '•   f  4 

by  overrulmg  the  objection  in  his  favour.    A  ^  '  \!,    '    *Si 

have  had  a  considerable  income.    His  professit  /^  «.  /W",  .t/.'.''^ .  •• 
the  attorney-generalship  was  worth  6000^  pe  y    J  j, 

of  the  Star  Chamber,  he  received  1600^;  hc^     W  f  l*^^H/V'' 
Hertfordshire,  and  his  father's  seat  of  Qorfaaml .  .'>%^ 
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by  the  death  of  his  brother ;  and  in  additio 
large  fortune  brought  him  by  his  wife.    While \' 
Bacon  was  engaged  profeasionally  in  several  im 
the  king's  agent  against  Peachum,  a  deifjma  ^r, 
for  treason  contained  in  a  sermon  never  prea^ 
himself  in  getting  the  opinion  of  the  judges  b«  «  hJiJLA'^      **'    " 
standing  the  unwillingness  of  Chief  Justice  Cf  W*^^  >L^h^^'  1 

and  injustice  of  such  procedure.   On  the  trial  ^  *ft.  ^  i^'*jf,  ^ ,  ^        '  . :  j 
of  Somerset  for  the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas  <^^  ^       i   '      ^,'*"** 
he  distingmshed  himself  by  the  perspicui^  ar  ^  j^m  '^.  ^^'  ,^, .  J 

he  conducted  the  prosecution.  .#•  -^       .  /*  »W      '       i 

In  1617,  Bacon  was  made  keeper  of  the  Z^^^S^^^  .  *'  .  ^^*/\ 
of  Januarv  1618,  he  was  appointed  lord  higlT'  '•*  .  «  ''''' 
and  on  July  11th  of  the  same  year,  he  was  'i/.y|v»  •  ''^ 
and  took  his  seat  among  the  peers.  Egerton  ^  '  .  .^lu  cDnncellor, 
had  wished  Bacon  to  be  his  successor,  the  mtiuence  of  fiockiogham 
was  exerted  on  his  behalf  and  it  appears  that  Bacon  himself  wrote 
to  the  king  soliciting  the  place  on  the  g^unds  of  lus  superior  fitDflos 
for  the  office,  and  the  ready  flexibility  with  which  he  would  sooom- 
modate  himself  to  the  wiU  and  wishes  of  his  sovereign.  On  putting 
the  seals  into  his  hands  his  majesty  gave  him  three  adrioes,  fint, 
"never  to  seal  anything  without  mature  delibenrtion;  secondly,  to 
give  righteous  judgments  between  parties  with  dispatch ;  and  thmily. 
not  to  extend  the  royal  prerogative  too  far."  Bacon  entered  on  bis 
high  office  with  great  pomp,  and  delivered  a  long  and  eloquent  speech 
on  the  advices  of  the  king,  in  presence  of  many  of  the  nobilitT. 
Anxious  to  secure  the  '  golden  opinions '  of  the  profession,  the  new 
lord  chancellor  invited  the  judges  to  a  dinner,  and  requested  that, 
since  it  was  not  his  intention  to  extend  the  power  of  the  court  of 
chamcery  beyond  its  ordinary  limits,  they  would  infbrm  him  if  erer 
they  were  dissatisfied  with  ms  proceedings,  in  order  to  a  mutual  and 
satisfactory  adjustment  of  matters.  He  introduced  several  reforms 
into  his  court  On  the  19th  of  November  1619,  he  got  the  fanning 
of  the  Alienation  Office.  Next  year  he  was  made  Viscount  St  Albss'a. 
In  the  beginning  of  1620  he  kept  his  birth-day  with  great  state,  fien 
Jonson,  the  poet,  celebrated  his  virtues,  according  to  the  £uhion  of 
the  day,  in  some  lines,  which  are  part  of  a  masque  performed  on  the 
occasion.  Bacon  chose  this  favourable  moment  for  the  publication  of 
his  '  Organon,'  the  object  of  his  life-long  solidtude.  At  the  height 
and  maturity  of  his  genius,  when  possessing  all  the  highest  honours 
which  talent  and  learning  could  give  him  in  his  native  land,  we  find 
this  '  servant  of  posterity '  committing  to  its  slow  but  infallible  tri* 
bunal  a  work  which,  in  reference  to  science,  has  been  almost  universally 
pronounced— the  judgment  of  reason  and  experience  in  this  rara 
instance  confirming  the  boastings  of  youth — •  the  greatest  birth  of 
time.'  This  work  was  the  gradual  formation  of  a  creating  spirit  It 
was  wrought  up  and  polished  with  the  sedulous  induatiy  of  an  arti«t 
who  labours  for  posterity.  Besides  the  '  Partus  Temporis  Maxlmats 
the  *  Cogitata  et  Visa,'  and  the  *  Pilum  Labyrinthi,'  works  which  were 
outlines  and  model-figures  prepared  at  distant  and  difierent  stages  of 
this  long-studied  production.  Bacon  copied  his  work  twdve  tim^ 
revising,  correcting,  and  altering  it  year  by  year  before  it  was  redooed 
to  the  form  in  which  it  was  committed  to  the 
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work  was  saoh  m»  in  the  nature  of  things, 
o  a  produotion  of  its  class — ^mingled  ridicule 
aniuses  and  professed  wits  laughed  at  it,  and 
friends  remonstrated  with  him  on  the  subject 
ibed  it  as  like  the  peace  of  God, — ^it  passeth 
)n  presented  a  copy  to  Sir  Edward  Coke,  on 
be  seen,  in  the  handwriting  of  this  eminent 
^  I  )roof  to  the  author  for  going  out  of  his  pro- 

i    J^9^  t/^^^l  ^       character  as  a  prerogatiye  lawyer,  and 

^'^  ^'  I  \n  of  the  court  of  chancery. 


t(J/Hi*VV*^ 


done  satlioriB. 
ori  oonsUinm. 


UaJjlJ  6/idimiy*  fid'     JinVi  ^^^  TSterum  doeonienta  sophomm, 
WyM4\ K  w«       V4, ,  .  *^»f  ^  Juatfaunque  prins.-Oct.  1«20.»' 

Ijf^ii^^^i'  ^i,\>%ii^  ^^  the  title-page,  of  a  ship  passing  through  th« 

9  wrote  in  a  dumsy  attempt  at  wit — 

^  w    t'  '   *-*  ( A^«  K  r    K  eth  not  to  be  read  in  schools, 

|i^       I  ,    ,  *■•.**.       ®  freighted  in  the  ship  of  fools.*' 

^     ^fced  by  more  than  one  man  of  distinction  in 

»r — a  man  rather  of  show  than  of 
lord  chancellor." 
Jonson,  after  the  authoi^s  death, 

.. _„_  highest pndsa    "Though  by  the 

0)^**  ^^^^W*  '     A  /  i   \  ^^o  cumot  get  beyond  the  title  of  nominals, 

^      j'^    \  r  understood,  it  really  openeth  all  defects  of 
'*"  ^Aj  ooDoeit  of  his  person  was  never  increased 


f' 


'.'■ .«? 


/   ^^  ^  /Jce  or  honours.    But  I  haye  and  do  reverence 

A  mat 
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^.i<> 
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was  only  proper  in  himself,  and  in  that  he 

his  work  one  of  the  greatest  men  and  most 

\that  had  been  in  many  ages."    The  king, 

/  seed  what  doubtless  he  felt»  the  difficulty  of 

,  wrote  to  Bacon  stating  that  he  agreed  with 

arks,  and  assured  him  that  he  could  not  have 

3ct  more  befitting  his  place  and  his  universal 

ige.'*    Sir  Henry  Wotton,  on  receiving  three 


,'*^U*rv^'^*^)'t**A  J/*  "    '^thus: — "Youi  lordship  hath  done  a  great 

>  '  '^''  .  «.^  •  all  the  children  of  nature^  and  to  nature  her- 

'*'      >^^  ,>4^        .  extent  of  latitude:  who  never  before  had  so 

.•»^...^_  ^^     Mrpreter;  never  so  inward  a  secretary  of  her 

^t»j . .'  '^Ahij^^Jiu  ji   T  • »  ^®°*  *^®  work  was  more  highly  honoured  than 

//*  \y'^^^A,Jj    1  by  many  of  the  most  competent  judges,  as 

^^^^^UjMH^       I  '    ^  mt  accessions  ever  made  to  philosophy. 
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,  '     ^     >f  Bacon  set  for  ever.    He  was  ruined  by  hit 

'7/ '  *  *  4  *>.  ▼o  him  a  perpetual  craving  for  money  to  supply 

^^»  '• .-        iatedy  and  at  last  undermined  the  principle  of 
*- ''      '.    Various  writers  have  glosed  over  the  dis- 
*  beloDg  to  this  period  of  an  extraordinary  life, 
fed  the  world  of  the  warning  and  instruction 
which  ihcj  .  uortly  after  Bacon's  elevation  to  the  woolsack, 

one  Wrenham,  agaius&  whom  he  had  decided  a  case  in  chancery,  com* 
plained  to  the  king,  and  though,  when  inquired  into,  the  circumstances 
turned  out  in  Baton's  favour,  the  industry  and  pertinacity  of  this 
individual  excited  suspidons  in  several  quarters  of  the  integrity  of  the 
ehanoellor.  The  Hous%of  Commons  appointed  a  committee  of  inquiry, 
which  sat  daily  on  the  case,  and  made  reports  each  day  to  the  House 
on  the  evidence  brought  before  them.  The  first  case  reported  on  was 
that  of  a  poor  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Aubrey,  who  finding  his  suit 
in  chancery  going  on  with  a  ruinous  slowness,  was  advised  to  quicken 
it  by  a  gift  to  the  lord  chancellor.  In  his  anxiety  and  diBtress  he 
borrowed  1002.  from  a  usurer ;  Lord  Bacon  received  the  money.  Sir 
George  Hastings  and  Mr.  Jenkins  took  the  bribe  in  to  the  lord  chan- 
cellor at  his  lodgings  in  Gray's  Inn,  and  on  coming  out  again  assured 
the  poor  and  anxious  suitor  in  his  lordship's  name  of  thankfulness 
and  success.  The  case  was  decided  against  him*  When  the  chan- 
cellor beard  of  the  complaints  of  his  victim,  he  sent  for  his  friend 
Sir  George  Hastings,  and  entreated  him,  with  many  professions  of 
affection  and  esteem,  to  stay  the  clamour  of  the  poor  man  whom  he 
had  ohoAted.  The  evidence  in  the  next  case  varied  the  form  and 
deepened  the  colours  of  the  lord  chancellor's  guilt.  Mr.  Egerton  had 
several  suits  pending  in  chancery  against  Sir  Rowland  Egerton,  and 
under  the  name  of  an  expression  of  gratitude  for  past  services,  he 
presented  the  chancellor  with  8002.  The  case  went  in  his  favour, 
until  the  opposite  and  losing  party  expressed  his  gratitude  also  to  the 
judge  in  ^e  shape  of  4002.,  when  the  superiority  of  four  over  three 
tamed  the  scales  of  equity  against  him*  On  one  of  these  occasions, 
when  the  decision  wa^  drawn  out  though  not  delivered,  the  influence 
of  a  well-bestowed  bribe  induced  the  chancellor  to  revene  his  decree. 
The  Lady  Wharton,  hearing  that  her  suit  was  likely  to  go  against  her, 
was  too  clever  and  high-spirited  a  woman  to  be  defeated  without  a 
ttru^fgle.  She  wrought  a  purse  with  her  own  hands,  and  having  filled 
it  with  100^.,  waited  upon  Bacon  at  his  apartments,  and  begged  his 
acceptance  of  a  purse  of  her  own  making.  She  gained  her  cause. 
Before  the  end  of  the  proceedings  the  cases  against  the  chancellor 
rose  in  number  to  at  least  twenty-four. 

The  discussion  in  the  Commons  issued  in  referring  the  whole  of  the 
cues  to  the  Peers,  the  only  authority  competent  to  subject  the  lord 
chancellor  to  trial    The  king  told  a  deputation  of  the  Commons  to 


proceed  fearlessly  whatever  might  be  the  consequences,  and  whoever 
might  be  implicated;  but  he  felt  exoeedmgly  for  the  chancellor, 
received  him  with  undiminished  affection,  and  caused  a  short  recess 
of  parliament  to  give  him  time  for  Ms  defence.  The  spirit  of  Bacon 
was  crushed  within  him.  His  servants. were  undoubtedly  the  agents 
who  sought  out  the  victims  of  his  corruption ;  and  it  is  equally  un- 
doubted that  their  master  was  himself  ruined  by  the  rapacity  and 
extravagance  in  which  he  permitted  them  to  indulge.  During  the 
investigation  of  the  charges,  when  Bacon  one  day  entered  his  house, 
and  his  costly  menials  rose  up  and  saluted  him,  he  said  bitterly,  "  Sit 
down,  my  maaters,  your  rise  has  been  my  faU."  He  was  great  even 
in  such  circumstances,  and  the  native  dignity  of  hia  mind  ^one  out 
even  through  the  disgrace  in  which  he  hi^  dothed  himself.  There  is 
something  inexpressibly  touching  in  the  contrition  which  he  expressed 
in  the  general  confession  which  he  first  sent  to  the  lords  appointed 
to  try  hinu  In  compliance  with  their  demand.  Lord  Bacon  sent  also 
a  particular  confession  of  each  charge  by  itself  and  when  a  deputa- 
tion of  the  lords  waited  upon  him  to  inquire  if  this  paper  was  his 
own  voluntary  act^  he  replied,  **  It  is  my  act-|>my  hand — my  heart. 
Oh,  my  lords,  spare  a  broken  reed."  He  was  stripped  of  his  offices, 
disqufljified  for  public  life,  banished  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  court, 
subjected  to  a  fine  of  40,0002.,  and  to  imprisonment  in  the  Tower 
during  the  king's  pleasure. 

He  was  con&ied  for  a  short  time  in  the  Tower,  and  then  discharged. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  months  he  obtained  a  licence  to  come  for  a 
time  within  the  verge  of  the  court  And  though  his  sentence  was 
afterwards  commuted  by  the  king,  his  ruined  fortunes  were  never 
repaired,  and  we  have  seldom  felt  the  dsgradation  into  which  Bacon 
had  sunk  himself  so  painfully  as  when  reading  the  words  of  his  pardon 
for  all  the  frauds,  deceits,  impostures,  bribes,  corruptions,  and  other 
mal-practioes  of  which  he  had  been  found  guilty.  He  ihm  summoned 
to  attend  parliament  before  he  died  ,*  but  the  remainder  of  lus  days 
was  spent  chiefly  in  scientific  pursuits,  and  the  society  of  the  friends 
whom  adversity  had  left  him.  His  name  being  lugh  abroad,  when  the 
Marquis  d'Effrat  brought  into  England  the  princess  Henrietta  Maria, 
the  wife  of  Charles  L,  he  paid  a  visit  to  Bacon,  and  was  received  by 
his  lordship,  who  was  lying  sick  in  bed,  with  the  curtains  drawn. 
**  You  resemble  the  angels  (said  that  minister  to  him) ;  we  hear  those 
beings  continually  talked  of,  we  believe  them  superior  to  mankind, 
and  we  never  have  the  consolation  to  see  theuL"  His  lordship  replied, 
"  that  if  the  charity  of  others  compared  him  to  an  angel,  his  own 
infirmities  told  him  he  tus  a  man.".  Bacon's  works  on  natural  history, 
his  *  History  of  Heniy  Vll.,'  and  some  others,  were  published  after 
his  disgraoa  Scientific  pursuits  were  his  consolation,  and  at  last 
caused  his  death.  The  father  of  experimental  philosophy  was  the 
martyr  of  an  experiment  The  retort  which  he  was  using  burst,  and 
parts  of  it  struck  his  head  and  stomach.  Fever  and  defiuxion  were 
the  consequence.  Hia  last  letter  was  written  to  the  £!arl  of  Arundel, 
in  whose  house  at  Highgate  he  expired  on  the  9th  of  April,  1626,  in 
his  sixty-sixth  year.  In  his  will  he  says,  *'My  name  and  memory  I 
leave  to  foreign  nations,  and  to  my  own  countrymen,  after  some  time 
be  paaaed  over."    Lord  Bacon  left  no  children. 

The  accomplishments  of  Lord  Bacon  were  unrivalled  in  his  day, 
and  his  character  displayed  the  phenomenon  of  great  originality 
combined  with  a  most  extensive  range  of  acquirements.  He  was 
an  orator,  a  lawyer  and  a  statesnuin.  hi  the  philosophy  of  ex- 
periment and  of  observation  he  was  pre-eminent  The  metaphysical 
and  the  physical  were  both  congenial  to  hia  genius;  and  although 
the  taint  of  bis  immorality  has  induced  many  to  doubt  the  extent 
and  to  depreciate  the  excellence  of  his  knowledge  and  ability  in  every 
department^  except  his  method  of  studying  nature,  an  impartial  and 
searching  examination  will  fill  us  with  admiration  as  we  sucoesaively 
trace  his  steps  in  almost  every  branch  of  intellectual  exertion. 

The  mind  of  Bacon  was  poetical :  his  works  abound  in  imagery. 
But  in  writing  in  verse  he  makes  free  use  of  colloquialisms,  which 
not  seldom  convey  a  ludicrous  where  he  intended  to  present  an 
impressive  idea,  and  his  poetry  has  consequently  afforded  abundant 
scope  for  the  merriment  of  small  wits  and  juvenile  critics.  Lord 
Bacon  was  certainly  not  a  poet,  but  in  his  verses  may  be  found  many 
vigorous  lines,  and  some  passages  of  great  beauty. 

The  merits  of  Bacon  as  an  orator  were,  in  the  opinion  of  Ben 
Jonson,  the  most  competent  critic  of  his  age,  confirmed  as  it  is  by 
the  testimony  of  Francis  Osborne,  and  the  effects  of  his  eloquence, 
undoubtedly  not  equalled  in  his  own  time.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
reckoned  him  the  only  man  of  his  day  who  was  equally  eminent  as  a 
writer  and  a  speaker.  Jonson  says  that  hia  speech  was  full  of  gravity 
and  disUoctness.  The  following  passage,  from  Jonson,  is  remarkable 
— "His  hearers  could  not  cough  nor  look  aside  from  him  without 
loss.  He  commanded  when  he  spoke ;  and  his  judges  were  pleased 
and  angiy  at  his  devotion.  No  man  had  their  affections  more  in  his 
power.  The  fear  of  every  man  that  heard  him  was  lest  he  should 
make  an  end."  And  after  enumerating  all  the  great  orators  of  England 
from  Sir  Thomas  Mure  to  Lord  Chancellor  Egerton,  he  declares  that 
Bacon  "  hath  filled  up  all  numbers ;  and  performed  that  in  our  own 
tongue  which  may  be  compared  or  preferrad  either  to  insolent  Qreece 
or  haughty  Rome  ...  so  that  he  may  be  named  and  stand  as  the 
mark  and  acme  of  our  language." 

The  obeervationB  and  experiments  of  Baoon  In  phyiioal  scienoe. 
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'viewed  beude  the  results  obtaioed  by  his  immediate  sncoesson,  do 
not  appear  to  great  advantage.  It  is  only  when  viewed  with  reference 
to  the  general  state  of  knowledge  in  his  own  times,  that  Baoon's 
recorded  experiments  and  observations  can  be  fairly  estimated.  His 
merits  indeed  would  have  been  greater  than  those  of  any  experimental 
philosopher,  were  his  discoveries  at  all  equal  to  the  method  of  studying 
scienoe  which  he  taught. 

In  the  first  part  of  his  great  work  on  the  '  Instauration  of  the 
Sciences,'  Bacon  proposed  to  make  a  survey  of  knowledge  as  it  then 
existed,  which  was  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  reform  which  he 
contemplated.  In  this  work  he  has  made  a  distribution  of  all  know- 
ledge under  the  three  heads  of  Memory,  Imagination,  and  Reason. 
This  division  has  been  occasionally  adopted  by  subsequent  writers, 
though  it  does  not  appear  to  have  the  recommendation  either  of 
exactness  or  utility.  The  'Novum  Organum/  which  is  divided  into 
two  books,  is  the  second  part  of  the  '  Instauration.'  In  the  fii'st  book 
of  the  *  Oiganum,'  Bacon  attempted  to  poiot  out  the  states  of  mind 
which  caused  the  existence  of  a  false  and  fruitless  philosophy.  He 
saw  causes  of  error  in  our  common  nature — in  the  peculiarities  which 
mark  the  individual — in  the  mental  use  of  the  symbols  of  thought, 
and  in  those  sectarian  and  party  habits  which  the  processes  of  asso- 
ciation interweave  with  all  the  elements  of  the  character,  and  harden 
into  the  schools  and  creeds  which  exert  a  despotic  sway  over  successive 
generations.  The  influence  of  these  mental  states  upon  the  interpreters 
of  nature.  Bacon  called  the  worship  of  an  idol;  aud  the  states  them- 
selves, in  his  fanciful  nomenclature,  are  idols  of  different  kinds :  those 
which  proceed  from  principles  common  to  the  species  are  idols  of  the 
tribe ;  those  produced  by  the  peculiar  character  of  the  individual  are 
idols  of  th^  den ;  the  commerce  or  intercourse  of  society  by  the  use 
of  words  causes  the  worship  of  the  idols  of  the  forum ;  and  the  idols 
of  the  tfaeatps  are  the  creatures  of  the  imaginary  and  visionary  sys- 
tems of  philosophy  which  have  appeared.  Some  causes  of  error  are 
universal ;  the  undue  love  of  simplicity,  and  the  spirit  of  system,  are 
illusions  influencing  every  mind,  and  therefore  perpetually  opposing 
the  advancement  of  real  knowledge.  Other  causes  of  error  are  pecu- 
liar. Some  are  disposed  to  mark  the  differences  and  others  the  resem- 
blances of  things,  and  the  peculiar  studies  of  a  single  mind  are  apt  to 
warp  its  views  in  other  regions  of  thought.  Words  influence  thoughts, 
and  the  subtlety  of  the  processes  of  the  mind  in  using  them  is  a 
source  of  error  affecting  the  operations  of  the  intellect  and  the  com- 
munication of  its  resultSb  The  perverse  influence  of  systems  is 
illustrated  fully  by  the  history  of  philosophy.  The  undue  reverence 
for  antiquity,  the  authority  of  names,  the  pursuit  of  unattainable 
objects,  the  examination  only  of  the  rare,  the  extraordinary,  and  the 
great^  together  with  superstition,  which  Bacon  does  not  forget  to 
enumerate,  had  long  opposed  the  progress  of  all  true  knowledge. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  '  Organum,'  the  true  object  of  science  is 
clearly  pointed  out  by  Bacon:  "It  is  impossible,"  he^says,  "to  advance 
with  any  profit  in  the  race,  when  the  point  to  be  attained  is  not  dis- 
tinctly determined.  In  science,  the  true  end  is  to  enrich  human  life 
with  new  discoveries  and  wealth."  (*  Organum,'  lib.  i  aphorism  81.) 
In  the  second  book  Bacon  proceeds  to  explain  the  method  of  studying 
nature,  which  he  proposed,  for  the  advancement  of  science.  The  first 
thing  is  to  prepare,  with  great  caution  and  csre,  a  history  of  Uie 
phenomena  to  be  explained,  in  all  their  modifications  and  varieties. 
Having  brought  together  the  faots^  we  must  begin  by  considering 
what  things  they  exclude  from  the  number  of  possible  causes,  or 
forms  as  they  are  called  in  the  langunge  of  Bacon.  Negative  instances 
in  which  the  supposed  form  is  wanting  ought  to  be  collected.  "It 
may  perhaps,"  says  Bacon,  "be  competent  to  angels  or  superior  intelli- 
gences to  determine  the  form  or  essence  directly  by  affirmations  from 
the  first  consideration  of  the  subject.  But  it  is  certainly  beyond  the 
power  of  man,  to  whom  it  is  only  given  at  first  to  proceed  by  negatives, 
and  in  the  last  place,  to  end  in  an  affirmation  after  the  exclusion  of 
everything  else." 

The  observations  and  experiments  of  the  natural  philosopher — the 
facts  which  he  is  to  record  in  his  inductive  history — are  witnesses 
whose  evidence,  and  the  weight  due  to  whose  testimonies,  vary  in  the 
same  way  as  in  the  evidences  which  form  the  grounds  of  moral 
investigations.  The  facts,  or  instances,  as  Bacon  calls  them,  vary  in 
clearness,  in  authenticity,  applicability,  io.  Bacon  enumerates  twenty- 
seven  different  kinds  of  instances,  and  estimates  the  weight  due  to' 
each  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  which  constitute  their  value  or 
worthlessness  as  means  of  discovery  and  aids  to  investigation;  but  it 
is  impossible,  in  this  outline,  to  enter  into  a  description  of  their  nature 
and  importance.  Of  these  twenty-seven  instances,  fifteen  are  enume- 
rated to  assist  the  understanding  in  estimating  the  value  and  forming 
a  right  judgment  of  different  facts;  five  correct  the  fallacies  of  the 
senses  and  instruct  them  in  their  observations;  and  the  remaining 
seven  direct  the  hands  "  in  raising  the  superstructure  of  art  on  the 
foundation  of  science."  This  last  division  includes  the  use  of  instru- 
ments in  aiding  the  senses,  in  subjecting  objects  to  alteration  for  the 
purpose  of  observing  them  better,  and  in  the  production  of  that 
alliance  of  knowledge  and  power  which  has,  in  our  day,  crowded  every 
part  of  civilised  life  with  the  most  useful  inventions. 

Such  were  the  principles  which  Bacon  shaped  into  rules  for  the 
conduct  of  experimental  inquiries,  when  he  was  almost  without  an 
example  of  success  to  confirm  his  confidence  and  encourage  his  efforts. 


In  the  words  of  Professor  Play  fair,  "the  power  and  oompass  of  the 
mind  whicl^  could  form  such  a  plan  beforehand,  and  trace  not  merely 
the  outline  but  many  of  the  most  minute  ramifications  of  sciences 
which  did  not  yet  exists  must  be  an  objeot  of  admiration  to  all  suc- 
ceeding ages.  The  great  merit  of  Bacon  undoubtedly  consists  ia  the 
systematic  method  which  he  laid  down  for  prosecuting  philosophical 
investigation;  and  his  services  in  this  department  cannot  easily  be 
overrated.  ''Previous  to  the  publication  of  the  'Novum  Organum' 
of  Bacon,"  observes  Sir  John  Heraohell,  "  natural  philosophy,  in  any 
legitimate  and  exftensive  sense  of  the  word,  oould  hardly  be  said  to 
exist ; "  and  even  at  the  present  day,  those  especially  who  busy  them- 
selves with  physical  pursuits  woidd  often  do  well  to  recur  to  the 
severe  and  rigorous  principles  of  the  '  OrganuoL* 

The  greater  part  of  Bacon's  works  were  written  in  English,  but 
some  were  written  In  Latin,  and  others  were  translated  into  that 
language.  .His  'Felicities  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  Reign'  was  first 
written  in  English,  and  then  revised,  corrected,  and  turned  into  Latin. 
His  work  on  the  'Advancement  of  Learning'  was  partly  vrritten  in 
English  and  partly  in  Latin,  and  he  caused  the  first  part  written  in 
English  to  be  translated  into  Latin.  His  'Cogitata  et  Vita'  vpas 
written  in  Latin.  'Of  the  Wisdom  of  the  Andents,'  and  the '  Novum 
Organum,'  were  vrritten  and  published  in  Latin,  and  several  trans- 
lations of  them  have  appeared.  An  '  Account  of  Lord  Bacon's  Novum 
Organum '  was  publidied  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Society 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  and  new  translations  of  it  have 
been  published  within  the  last  few  years  by  Basil  Montague  and  J. 
Devey,  the  latter  for  Bohn's  'Scientific  Library.'  The  beet  edition  of 
his  works  is  that  edited  by  Messrs.  Ellis,  Spedding,  and  Heath,  7  vols., 
8vo,  1857,  &Cm  with  the  Life  and  Letters,  by  J.  Spedding. 

BACON,  JOHN,  was  bom  on  the  24th  of  November  1740,  at 
Southwark,  in  Surrey,  where  his  father  carried  on  the  trade  of  a  doth- 
worker.  He  showed  at  a  very  early  age  a  taste  for  drawing,  and  was 
apprenticed  when  fourteen  to  Mr.  Crispe,  of  Bow  Churchyard,  a 
poroelain  manufacturer,  where  he  learned  the  art  of  painting  on 
china,  and  also  of  making  those  little  ornaoiental  figures  in  that 
material  which  are  still  frequently  seen  on  mantelpieces.  So  evident 
was  his  talent,  that  in  the  second  year  of  his  apprentioeship  he  was 
entrusted  with  the  formation  of  all  the  models  for  the  manufsctory ; 
and  it  is  a  still  higher  pnuse,  that  at  this  early  age  he  contributed 
essentially  to  the  support  of  his  parents,  then  in  reduced  circum- 
stances. At  that  time  it  was  the  practice  of  sculptors  to  send  their 
day  models,  for  the  purpose  of  being  burnt,  to  the  pottery  where 
Bacon  was  employed,  and  his  attention  being  attracted  by  these  works, 
he  set  himself  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  sculptor's  art,  and  from 
this  time  his  leisure  was  zealoualy  devoted  to  his  new  pursuit  In 
1758,  being  then  eighteen,  he  ventured  to  send  a  small  figure  of  Peace 
to  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts;  it  was  favourably 
received,  and  he  was  rewarded  with  a  premium  of  ten  guineas.  The 
first  premiums  of  this  institution  were  adjudged  to  him  on  nine 
different  occasions. 

The  discovery  of  the  art  of  making  statues  in  artificial  stone 
(cement)  has  been  ascribed  to  Bacon,  perhaps  incorrectly;  but  he  is 
unquestionably  entitled  to  the  praise  of  having  facilitated  the  process 
of  that  art,  and  of  rendering  it  popular.  He  laboured  during  a  con- 
siderable time  in  Coade  s  manufactory  at  Lambc^,  where  every  species 
of  architectural  and  monumental  ornaments,  as  well  as  statues,  were 
made  in  stone,  and  his  skill  and  exertions  were  of  essential  service  to 
the  establishmentb  On  the  institution  of  the  Royal  Academy  iu  1763, 
he  entered  himself  as  a  student,  and  the  next  year  gained  the  first 
gold  medal  for  sculpture  which  was  awarded  by  that  sodety.  In  1770 
he  was  elected  an  assodate  of  the  Royal  Academy.  He  exhibited 
about  this  time  a  statue  of  Mars,  which  brought  him  a  great  accession 
of  reputation,  and  procured  him  the  personal  notice  of  the  Archbishop 
of  York,  who  commissioned  him  to  execute  a  bust  of  Qeorge  III.  By 
this  prelate  Bacon  was  introduced  to  the  king,  who  sat  to  him,  and 
was  personally  impressed  by  the  general  simplicity  and  propriety  of 
his  manners.  Bacon  subsequently  took  care  to  maintain  the  advantage 
which  he  had  thus  obtained,  and  during  his  whole  profesdonal  career 
he  succeeded  in  securing  the  king's  favour  against  all  competition. 

About  this  time  Bacon  married,  and  removed  from  the  small  and 
inconvenient  apartments  which  he  had  previously  occupied  to  a 
spacious  house  in  Newman-street,  the  premises,  it  is  said,  having  been 
fitted  up  with  studies,  workdiops,  &c.,  vrithout  his  knowledge,  by  the 
Uberali^  of  a  friend,  who  left  the  affair  of  payment  to  his  own  con- 
venience. Every  circumstance  now  tended  to  his  prosperity :  he  was 
employed  by  public  bodies,  as  well  as  by  varioua  private  iudividuals, 
and  his  profits  were  greatly  augmented  by  the  use  of  an  ingenious 
instrument  of  his  own  invention,  which  facilitated  the  process  of 
copying  the  clay  model  in  marble,  and  by  which  he  was  enabled  to 
execute  his  figures  in  little  more  than  half  the  time  previously 
required.  In  1777  he  was  engaged  to  erect  a  monument  for  Guy's 
Hospital,  Southwark,  in  honour  of  its  founder.  The  merit  of  this 
work  procured  him  a  commission  for  the  monument  of  the  Earl  of 
Chatham,  now  in  Guildhall.  This  performance  furnishes  evidence  of 
Bacon's  abilities,  but  it  exhibits  at  the  same  time  the  prevalent  defects 
of  his  style.  Lord  Chatham's  attitude  is  oratorical  and  commanding, 
and  the  allegory  of  Britannia  receiving  from  Industry  and  Commerce 
the  contributions  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  is  as  perspicuously 
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exprassed  as  such  allegories  uBnally  are.  There  la  a  riohneea  in  the 
whole  by  which  the  eye  is  attracted,  bat  the  flowing  and  redundant 
Unes  which  conduce  to  that  impression  are  at  variance  with  the  simple 
and  severe  principles  of  the  highest  style  of  sculpture.  Bacon  had 
the  good  sense  to  disclaim  any  pretensions  to  that  knowledge  of  the 
antique  which  he  waa  accused  of  wanting,  asserting  that  in  the  study 
of  living  nature  he  sought  for  excellence  where  the  ancients  had  found 
it  But  there  was  another  deficiency,  which,  though  he  would  perhaps 
more  resent  on  being  charged  with,  and  which  prevented  him  from 
taking  a  place  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  his  art,  was  no  hindrance  to 
that  which  he  perhaps  valued  more,  immediate  success  and  pecuniary 
profit  His  lack  of  imagination  and  his  want  of  the  refined  perception 
of  beauty  were  indeed  among  the  chief  causes  of  his  extraordinary 
professional  success.  Bacon's  power  lay  in  the  plain  realities  of  life, 
and  whatever  illustrations  he  employed  were  of  the  most  popular 
character^  and  understood  at  once  by  the  multitude.  "His  Qene- 
rosity/'  as  one  of  his  biographers  has  amusingly  expressed  it,  ''has  her 
pelican ;  his  Sensibility  her  sensitive  plant.  Commerce  her  compass, 
and  Manufacture  her  spinning-jenny."  Symbols  like  these  lay  no  tax 
either  on  the  learning  or  the  imagination  of  the  spectator,  and  thus  it 
was  that  Bacon's  works  became  universally  popular.  Bacon  was 
elected  Royal  Academician  in  1778. 

In  1780  Bacon  received  commissions  for  the  monument  to  Lord 
Halifax  in  Westminster  Abbey;  the  statue  of  Blaokstone  for  All 
Souls'  College,  Oxford ;  that  of  Henry  YI.  for  the  Ante-Chapel  at 
Eton;  and  for  the  ornamental  groups  in  iiront  of  Somerset  House. 
The  recumbent  figure  of  *  Thames'  in  the  court-yard  of  that  edifice  is 
also  by  him.  When  it  was  proposed  by  Government  to  erect  a  monu- 
ment to  the  Earl  of  Chatham  in  Westminster  Abbey,  the  various 
artists  were  invited  by  the  committee  of  taste  to  send  in  designs.  The 
power  of  deciding  «n  this  competition,  and  of  nominating  the  artist  to 
be  employed,  was  at  that  time  conceded  to  the  Royal  Academy;  but 
Eaoon  forestalled  the  decision  by  availing  himself  of  his  private  influ- 
ence with  the  king,  and  having  procured  an  audience  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  his  model,  obtained  his  Majesty's  commands  to  make  the 
monument.  His  academic  brethren  were  deeply  indignant  at  this 
manoeuvre,  but  they  had  too  much  policy  to  express  their  resentment. 
Subsequently,  Bacon,  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  trading  speculator,  actually 
made  a  proffer  to  Government  to  make  all  the  national  monuments  at 
a  certain  per<)entage  below  the  parllan^entary  price.  His  proposal 
was  rejected,  but  neither  with  the  promptitude  nor  the  contempt 
which  was  due  to  it.  Bacon's  rank  as  an  artist  has  been  steadily 
amking;  his  professional  standing  was  never  very  high.  But  Ms 
character,  in  the  private  relations  of  life,  was  said  to  be  blameless; 
and  although  it  is  admitted  that  he  was  somewhat  penurious  in  the 
management  of  his  household,  it  is  also  said  that  he  sometimes  gave 
laige  sums  to  public  charities.  He  was  eminently  loyal,  and  during 
the  threat  of  French  invasion  he  had  his  workmen  armed  and  drilled 
for  military  service,  and  he  published  some  tracts  with  the  view  of 
preventing  the  spread  of  revolutionary  principles. 

Among  the  principal  works  executed  by  Bacon,  may  be  reckoned 
the  monument  to  the  Earl  of  Chatham  in  Guildhall,  the  monument  to 
Lord  Halifaz  in  Westminster  Abbey,  the  statue  of  Blackstone  at  All 
Souls'  College,  Oxford,  that  of  Henry  VL  in  the  Ante-Chapel  at  Eton, 
and  those  of  Howard  and  Johnson  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  The  two 
last  especially  are  good  examples  of  the  sculptor's  power  and  of  his 


Bacon  died  on  the  7th  of  August  1799.  He  had  been  twice  mar- 
ried, and  left  two  sons  and  three  daughters  by  his  first  wife ;  by  bis 
second,  three  sons.  The  works  which  he  left  incomplete  he  directed 
to  be  finished  by  his  second  son,  John  Bacon.  His  wealth,  amounting 
to  60,000A,  he  divided  equally  among  his  children.  He  was  buried  in 
Whitfield's  Chapel,  Tottenham  Court  Bioad,  London ;  and  the  follow- 
ing inscription,  by  himself,  was  placed  on  a  plain  tablet  over  his 
grave : — '*  What  I  was  as  an  artist  seemed  to  me  of  some  importance 
while  I  Uved ;  but  what  I  really  was  as  a  believer  in  Jesus  Christ  is 
the  only  thing  of  importance  to  me  now." 

(CecU,  Memoira  of  Bacon ;  Allan  Cunningham,  British  PaifUen, 
Scidptors,  dte,  voL  iil) 

BADALO'CCHIO,  SISTO,  an  Itelian  painter  and  engraver,  bom  at 
Parma  towards  the  close  of  the  16th  century,  was  the  pupil  and 
for  some  time  the  assistant  of  Annibal  Caracci  at  Home.  He  was 
highly  valued  by  Annilml  as  a  draughtsman,  who  confessed  that  he 
tnrpassed  himself;  but  in  painting  he  was  much  inferior  to  Guido  or 
Domenichino.  His  engravings  arc  not  numerous ;  the  most  celebrated 
are  the  so-called  '  Bible  of  Kaphael,'  which  he  executed  in  company 
with  Lanfranc,  and  dedicated  to  Annibal  Caracci ;  and  the  six  prints 
from  Oorreggio'a  cupola  at  Parma.  Of  his  paintings  the  best  was 
*  Galatea,'  in  the  Verospi  Palace  at  Rome ;  a  '  San  Francesco '  at  the 
Capacins.of  Parma,  was  also  one  of  his  best  works ;  but  like  his  friend 
Lanfi-anc,  says  Lanzi,  he  always  did  less  than  he  was  capable  of  doing. 
He  died  about  1647. 

(T^ansi,  Storia  PiUoriea,  &a ;  Malvasia,  FeUina  PiUric9 ;  Bartsch, 
Le  Pdntrt-Oravew,) 

BAFFIN,  WILLIAM,  an  enterprising  English  navigator  of  the 
17th  century.  Of  his  early  life  nothing  is  known.  In  1612  he  sailed 
in  the  fourth  voyage  of  Hall  on  discovery  to  the  north-westward,  of 
which  the  only  account  we  have  was  written  by  hinu    It  is  remark- 


able as  being  the  first  voyage  on  record  in  which  a  method  is  laid 
down  (as  then  practised  by  Baffin)  for  determining  the  longitude  at 
sea  by  observations  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  In  1613  he  went  on  a 
voyage  to  the  coast  of  Greenland,  in  the  narrative  of  which  he  notices 
the  extraordinary  refraction  of  the  atmosphere,  the  quantity  of  which 
he  calculated  to  amount  to  26'  as  a  maximum  when  a  heavenly  body 
is  on  the  horizon.  In  1615  he  was  appointed  mate  and  associate  to 
Robert  Bylot  on  another  voyage  of  discovery,  for  the  account  of 
which  we  are  also  indebted  to  Baffin;  and  in  1616  he  again  accom- 
panied Bylot  as  pilot  in  an  expedition  which  discovered  and  pene- 
trated to  the  head  of  that  extensive  bay  which  bears  his  name.  Of 
this  voyage  Captain  Ross  observes  that  he  found  all  the  positions  and 
descriptions  of  this  able  seaman  remarkably  accurate ;  and  the  accu- 
racy of  Baffin  has  been  attested  with  equal  distinctness  by  other 
eminent  navigators.  In  1618  Baffin  was  mate  on  a  voyage  from 
Surat  to  Mocha;  a!bd  in  1621  he  engaged  in  an  English  expedition 
acting  in  concert  with  the  Persians  to  drive  the  Portuguese  out  of 
the  Persian  Qulf,  in  the  course  of  which  he  was  killed  at  the  siege 
of  Eismis,  a  small  fort  near  Ormuz,  while  employed  in  measuring 
the  distance  from  the  place^  fcir  the  purpose  of  cannonading  iL 
(Purchas,  Pilgrimt,) 

BAGGESEN,  JENS,  a  writer  of  considerable  distinction  both  in 
Danish  and  German  literature,  was  bom  at  Corsoer  in  the  island  of 
Zealand,  February  15, 1764,  and  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Copenhagen.  From  his  earliest  youth  he  displayed  unusual  liveliness 
of  imagination,  of  which,  together  with  satiric  humour,  his  first  pro- 
duction, at  the  age  of  twenty,  his  *  Comic  Tales,'  gave  evidence,  and 
obtained  a  most  favourable  reception  from  the  publia  Yet  be  him- 
self says  that  he  had  no  taste  for  the  comic ;  that  in  writing  his  tales 
he  consulted  the  taste  of  the  public  far  more  than  his  own,  and  that 
he  published  them  for  the  purpose  of  paying  off  his  father's  debts 
and  assisting  the  fi&mily  :  from  which  it  would  appear  that  they  were 
left  in  embarrassed  circumstances.  His  course  through  life  was  very 
unsettled,  and  he  experienced  many  vicissitudes^  arising  in  a  great 
measure  from  the  want  of  having  a  fixed  pursuit.  Tne  prince  of 
Holstein-Augustenborg  bestowed  on  him  a  small  pension.  In  1789, 
being  then  in  delicate  health,  he  accompanied  his  countryman  the 

JroungCount  Molthe,  who  was  also  an  invalid,  in  a  visit  to  Switaer- 
and,  returning  home  through  France  and  Germany.  Of  this  journey 
he  has  given  a  full  narrative,  or  rather  picture,  in  his  '  Labyrinthen,' 
one  of  the  most  interesting  of  his  works,  it  being,  as  he  hinoself  calls 
it,  his  *  Digtervandringer,'  or  *  Wanderings  of  a  Poet|'  in  which  he 
records  his  varied  feelings,  opinions,  and  contemplations,  and  portrays 
his  own  character.  In  this  work  he  refers  at  length  to  his  aoquainV 
ance  with  Sophia  Haller,  the  granddaughter  of  the  poet,  whom  he 
married  at  Beme  in  March  1790,  after  which  event  he  immediately 
returned  to  Denmark.  He  soon  set  out  again,  and  after  leaving  his 
wife  with  her  family  at  Berne,  visited  Paris,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  many  of  the  public  characters  of  the  day.  On  his  second  return 
to  Copenhagen  in  1796  he  obtained  a  professorship  at  the  university, 
but  found  it  too  irksome  for  his  disposition,  and  as  change  of  climate 
was  thought  necessary  for  his  wife's  health,  he  set  out  the  following 
year  for  Germany,  but  lost  his  wife  at  KieL  After  this  bereavement 
he  proceeded  to  Switzerland,  taking  with  him  his  two  young  <diildren ; 
and  in  1798  again  visited  Paris,  where  he  nutfried  Fknny  Reibaa. 
During  his  stay  in  Fnmoe,  which  waa  prolonged  till  1810,  he  com- 
posed his  chief  German  poems,  one  of  which,  published  in  1806,  the 
'  ParthenaiB,  oder  Alpenreise,'  an  epic  idyll,  in  twelve  cantos,  after  .the 
manner  of  Yoss's  '  Luise,'  and,  like  that,  written  in  hexameters,  was 
most  favourably  received.  His  residence  at  Paris,  during  a  part  of 
which  he  had  been  in  prison  for  debt,  was  terminated  in  consequence 
of  his  being  appointed  professor  of  Danish  literature  at  the  University 
of  KieL  He  again  returned  in  1814  to  Copenhagan^  where  he  waa 
most  warmly  received,  yet  soon  embroiled  himself  in  a  violent  feud 
with  Oehlenschlager,  whom  he  opposed  as  the  leader  of  the  romantic 
party  in  poetry.  This  led  him  again  to  take  up  his  abode  at  Paris, 
making  occasional  visits  to  Copenhagen.  In  1825  he  went  to  Carlsbad 
for  the  benefit  of  the  waters,  and  was  returning  thence  to  Copenhagen, 
when  he  died  at  Hamburg,  October  3, 1826.  After  his  death,  but  in 
the  same  year,  appeared  his  'Adam  and  Eve,'  a  most  extraordinary 
subject  for  a  *  humorous  epic ;'  not  less  so  for  being  chosen  by  one 
who  had  told  the  pubUc  that  he  had  naturally  no  relish  for  the  comic 
strain,  in  which  he  nevertheless  indulged  when  on  the  verge  of  the 
grave.  The  warm-heartedness  and  enthusiasm  of  his  youth  must  have 
been  exchanged  for  a  very  different  temper  of  mind  before  he  could 
have  brought  himself  even  to  the  contemplation  of  such  treatment  of 
such  a  subject,  and  his  rapturous  admiration  of  Klopstock  must 
have  evaporated  altogether.  He  is  said  to  have  left  in  manuscript  a 
poem  of  similar  and  even  stronger  character,  of  which  Faust  was  the 
hero.  His  correspondence  with  lieiuhold  and  JaooU,  in  2  vols.  8vo,  waa 
published  by  his  sons  in  1831 ;  and  a  complete  edition,  in  12  volumes, 
of  his  *  Danske  Vssrker,'  compiising  all  hia  Danish  poems  and  other 
writings  in  that  language,  his  translation  of  Holbeins's  *  Niels  Klim' 
inclusive,  was  published  by  his  sons  and  C.  J.  Boye,  1827-32.  A  well- 
executed  portrait  of  him  is  prefixed  to  it. 

BAGLIO'NE,  GIOVANNI,  a'  Roman  fresoo-  and  oil-painter  of  the 
17th  century,  now  better  known  for  his  '  Lives'  of  his  contemporaries 
than  for  his  paintings,  though  in  his  time  he  enjoyed  the  highest 
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patronagflw  He  was  bom  at  Rome  about  1578,  and  was  for  a  ahort 
time  the  pupil  of  a  Flovantine  painteri  Franoeaco  Morellt  He  attraoied 
the  notice  of  the  popea  Siztua  V.  and  Paul  V.,  the  Utter  of  whom 
created  Bagliooe  a  G&valiere  del  Abito  di  Crista  In  1618  he  was 
elected  Principe  of  the  Academy  of  St  Luke.  The  date  of  his  death 
is  not  known :  he  was  still  living  in  1642.  He  executed  a  great  many 
works  in  Rome,  some  at  Naples,  and  some  at  ICantua ;  but  he  painted 
very  few  easel  pictures,  whence  his  works  are  rarely  seen  in  collections ; 
he  excelled  in  colour,  and  in  light  and  shade.  One  of  his  best  works 
is  the  *  Resurrection  of  Tabitha/  in  St  Feter^s  at  Rome. 

His  book  of  Memoua,  of  which  he  has  written  81,  is  composed  in  an 
extremely  simple  style^  without  any  attempt  at  criticiBm ;  and  if  he 
erer  yentures  upon  a  qualifying  remark,  it  is  sure  to  be  one  of  com- 
mendation. Q.  B.  Passari  publid^ed  an  edition  of  it  at  Naples  in  1738, 
with  the  addition  of  the  'Life  of  Salvator  Rosa:'  there  is  also  a 
memoir  of  Baglione,  which  contains  a  long  list  of  his  works.  The 
following  is  the  title  of  the  book— <Le  Vite  de'  Pittori,  Scultori, 
Arohitetti,  ed  Intagliatori,  dal  Pontiacato  di  Gregorio  XIIL  nel  1572 
fino  a'  tempi  di  Papa  Urbano  YIII.  nel  1642.'  The  editio  princepa 
was  published  at  Rome  in  1642,  and,  according  to  Orlandi,  a  second 
appeared  in  1649. 

BAQLFONI,  an  historical  family  of  Perugia  in  Italy,  which  in  the 
middle  ages  produced  many  distinguished  warriors,  seyeral  of  whom 
exercised  supreme  power  over  their  native  town.  Perugia  was  in  those 
times  one  of  the  most  populous  and  important  cities  of  central  Italy, 
and  governed  itself  as  a  municipal  community,  under  the  nominal  pro- 
tection first  of  the  emperors  and  afterwards  of  the  popes.  Like  most 
other  Italian  cities  it  was  distracted  by  two  parties,  that  of  the  nobles 
and  that  of  the  people.  The  Baglioni  belonged  to  the  nobles.  We 
find  in  the  12th  century  Ludovico  Baglioni  appointed  Imperial  Yicar 
of  Perugia  by  the  emperor  Ft^eric  L  (Bm barossa),  who  in  nis  diploma 
styles  him  his  relative,  aa  being  descended,  like  himself,  from  the  ducal 
house  of  Snabia.  After  the  fall  of  the  Suabian  dynasty  the  nobles  and 
the  popular  party  had  frequent  conflicts  with  alternate  success.  In 
the  year  1893  a  general  outbreak  took  place,  when  Pandolfo  and  Pellino 
Baglioni,  with  seventy  other  gentlemen,  were  killed  in  a  fight  in  the 
streets,  and  their  adherents  being  driven  away,  the  popular  party 
remained  in  possession  of  the  town  until  1416,  when  Braocio  Forte- 
bracci,  as  the  head  of  the  nobles,  re-entered  the  town  by  force,  and  was 
proclaimed  Lord  of  Perugia.  Halatesta  Baglioni,  son  of  Pandolfo,  was 
one  of  the  foremost  followers  of  Bracdo,  whose  niece  he  married.  One 
of  his  sons,  named  Braccio  Baglioni,  was  appointed  general  of  the  Holy 
See  by  Pope  Callixtus  III. :  he  defeated  Francesco  Sforza  near  Lodi  in 
1458,  was  made  Lord  of  Spello  by  Sixtus  IV.,  and  died  in  1474.  His 
brother  Ridolfo  left  a  son  called  Gian  Paolo  Baglioni,  a  condottiere, 
or  captain  of  an  independent  band  of  soldie^^  who  became  conspicuous 
in  the  Italian  wars  of  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century.  Availing 
himself  of  the  civil  dissensions  of  his  native  town  to  obtain  supreme 
power  over  it,  he  formed  an  alliance  with  some  neighbouring  rulers, 
and  with  Cesare  Boigia  in  hia  wars  of  the  Romagna.  But  Baglioni 
was  soon  glad  to  leave  Perugia  to  Boigia,  and  to  separate  from  that 
unscrupulous  chief.  After  a  time  he  resumed  his  old  profession  of 
condottiere,  and  in  that  capacity  he  served  the  Venetians  for  several 
years  in  the  war  of  the  League  of  Cambrai.  He  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Spaniards  in  1518,  but  being  released  he  returned  to  Perugia, 
where  he  resumed  his  former  ascendancy.  In  1520  Leo  X.,  hearing 
repeated  complaints  of  Baglioni's  conduct^  requested  him  to  come  to 
Rome,  under  pretence  of  consultmg  with  him  about  weighty  state 
matters ;  but  on  his  arrival  at  Rome  he  was  arrested,  put  to  the  tor- 
ture^ and  speedily  oondenmed  and  beheaded.  Perugia  was  then  taken 
possession  of  by  the  pope.  After  Leo's  death,  MaUtesta  and  Orazio 
Baglioni,  the  sons  of  Oian  Paolo,  recovered  possession  of  Perugia. 
Malatesta  was  sUuted  by  the  citizens  as  '  Pater  Patris,'  and  a  medal 
waa  struck  in  honour  of  him.  Orazio  afterwards  obtained  the  com- 
mand of  the  mercenaiy  corps  called  the  Black  Bands  in  the  service  of 
Frsnce,  and  followed  Marshal  Lautrec  in  his  expedition  against  Naples 
in  1528,  in  which  he  was  killed.  His  brother  Malatesta  remained  at 
the  head  of  the  government  of  Perugia  till  September  1529,  when  he  was 
obliged  to  surrender  it  to  the  papal  and  imperial  allied  arms.  At  the 
same  time  the  Florentines  chose  him  to  be  their  captain-general  against 
the  same  enemies;  but  Baglioni,  either  through  incapacity,  or  treachery, 
or  both,  failed  to  defend  Florence  as  he  might,  and  in  August  1580  was 
dismissed  fh>m  his  command.  He  refused  however  to  give  it  up,  and 
even  turned  the  guns  of  one  of  the  ramparts  against  the  city.  Florence, 
worn  out  by  famine  and  disease,  was  obliged  to  capitulate  and  submit 
to  the  rule  of  the  MedicL  BagUoni  returned  to  Perogia,  where  he 
died  in  December  1581.  He  left  a  son,  Ridolfo,  who  became  general 
of  the  troops  of  Cosmo  L,  grand  duke  of  Tuscany. 

Gentile  Baglioni,  grandson  of  Braccio  above  mentioned,  was  made 
Bishop  of  Orvieto  in  1505,  but  afterwards,  in  consequence  of  his  three 
brothers  dying  without  legitimate  inue,  he  renounced  his  dignity, 
married  Qiulia  Vitelli,  and  was  for  a  time  governor  of  Perugia  for  the 
pope.  He  was  driven  away  by  his  relative  Orazio  Baglioni,  who 
caused  him  to  be  put  to  death  in  1527,  with  two  of  his  nephews. 
The  various  branches  of  the  BagUoni^  family  were  in  constant  enmity 
againat  one  another.  Gentile  left  two  infant  sons :  one,  Adrian,  served 
in  the  papal  troops,  and  died  in  1574 ;  the  other,  Astorre  Baglioni,  is 
better  known  in  history  for  hia  militaiy  reputation  and  bis  tragical 


end.  Aalorre  waa  brought  up  under  the  care  of  hia  uncle  Alessandro 
Vitelli,  a  diatingnished  general  of  his  age,  whom  he  followed  to  the 
Hungwian  ware  against  tiie  Turks.  He  afterwarda  aerved  Charles  V., 
and  he  roee  high  in  the  favour  of  Pope  Paul  IIL,  who  reatored  to  him 
hia  paternal  eatates.  The  republic  of  Venice  intrusted  him  with 
several  important  situational  and  being  governor  of  Famagoeta  in  the 
island  of  Cyprua  when  the  Turks  beaieged  the  place  in  1570,  he  wts 
after  a  long  and  brave  defence  obliged  to  capitulate,  in  August 
1571,  on  condition  of  being  aent  to  Venice  with  his  gairii«on.  But 
Muatapha  Pasha,  disregarding  the  capitulation,  caused  Baglioni  imd  the 
other  Venetian  officers  to  be  beheaded,  except  Bragadino,  who  was 
flayed  alive. 

(Crispolti,  Perugia  Afigutta ;  Sansovino,  Delia  Origine  e  del  Patti 
deile  Famiglie  JUuUri  cT  Italia  ;  Vermiglioli,  Vita  e  Imprue  MUitari 
di  MeUatesta  Baglioni,  Perugia,  1889 ;  Fabrettt,  BiograJU  dei  Capitani 
Venturieri  ddC  Umhria,  Montepulciano,  1840.) 

BAGLI'VI,  G£ORGE,  a  distmguished  Italian  physician,  was  bom 
at  Ragusa  in  September  1669.  He  prosecuted  hU  studies  at  the 
univeraitiea  of  Salerno,  Psdua,  and  Bologna,  and  then  viaited  almost 
all  the  hospitals  of  Italy,  Dalmatia,  fta  He  settled  at  Rome  in  16»4 
where  he  had  the  advantage  of  the  inatruction  and  friendship  of  the 
famoua  MalpighL  Soon  afterwards,  although  yet  rery  young,  he  ir»s 
appointed  by  Pope  Clement  XI.  to  be  professor  of  anatomy  at  tin 
college  of  La  Sapienza,  called  the  Roman  Arohilyceum. 

In  the  address  prefixed  to  his  'Specimen  Quatuor  Librorum  4e 
Fibra  motrice,'  Baglivi  atates  that  after  the  peruaal  of  many  works,  he 
at  last  confined  his  attention  to  the  writings  of  Hippocrates,  which  he 
learnt  almoat  by  heart ;  and  in  his  practice  endeavoured  to  limit  bii 
attention  to  a  osreful  obaervation  of  the  phenomena  of  diMase,  and  to 
found  his  rulea  of  treatment  upon  sound  principles,  dismiasiug  the 
theories  which  then  held  the  medical  profession  in  a  atate  of  alavish 
Bubjectton  to  the  authority  of  namea.  Such  was  his  independence  of 
mind,  that»  notwithstanding  his  reepect  for  Hippocratea,  he  difiered 
from  him  and  all  previous  writers  in  discarding  the  doctrines  of  the 
humoral  pathology,  or  that  theory  which  ascribed  all  diseases  to  some 
altered  state  of  the  fluids  of  the  body.  He,  on  the  other  hand,  not 
only  from  his  own  observation  and  reflection,  but  from  beaming  the 
mode  of  treating  diseaaes  in  India  and  other  parts  of  the  East,  the 
success  of  which  waa  entuely  owing  to  an  action  on  the  aolidi 
primarily,  maintained  that  tbe  solids  were^  in  moet  cases,  first  affected, 
and  the  fluids,  when  affected  at  all,  only  secondarily.  These  opiniozH 
he  published  in  1696,  and  atrengthened  them  by  further  observatioos 
and  experience^  which  he  made  known  in  aucoessive  editious  of  hia 
work,  of  which  six  appeared  before  1704.  It  must  be  allowed  that 
the  ancient  doctrine  had  been  impugned  in  various  worka  publiahed 
in  England  by  WiUis  and  by  Gliason,  and  in  France  by  Vieuasen,  not 
long  before  Baglivi'a  time,  but  Baglivi  brought  to  the  oonaideration  of 
the  subject  more  extended  yiews,  and  more  accurate  prindplea  These 
are  detailed  chiefly  in  his  'Specimen  Quatuor  Librorum  de  Fibra 
motrice.'  Valuable  and  just  aa  are  many  observationa  and  oondusioiu 
in  this  treatise,  he  greatly  erred  in  aacribing  (lib.  i.,  cap.  v.)  the  con- 
tractiona  and  relaxations  of  the  muscular  fibres  to  certain  imaginary 
contractions  and  dilatations  of  the  fibres  of  the  dura  mater. 

His  opinion,  that  the  fluids  are  affected  secondarily  in  conaequeoce 
of  a  previous  sffection  of  the  solids,  has  been  gradually  gaining  groond 
since  the  time  it  waa  first  promulgated.  It  received  important  addi- 
tions from  Hoffmann,  in  Germany  (Hoffmann's  '  Medicina  Rationalis 
Systematica,'  toL  iii,  si  i,  chap,  iv.),  and  Gullen  in  England  (*  First 
Linea  of  the  Practice  of  Physic,'  Preface,  et  passim).  Still  the  most 
candid  pathologists  of  the  present  time  admit  that  in  a  few  esses, 
perhaps,  the  fluids  are  primarily  affdcted,  yet  the  opposite  doctrine 
may  be  considered  as  the  current  hypothesis  of  the  present  day,  and 
Baglivi  the  father  of  the  modem  aystem  of  solidism. 

Baglivi  died  at  Rome  in  1707,  at  the  early  age  of  88,  worn  out  by 
his  arduous  exertiona.  The  first  complete  edition  of  his  works  i» 
that  of  Lyon,  1704,  entitled  'Opera  omnia  Medico-practica  et  Anato- 
mica,'  4to,  which  has  been  several  times  reprinted.  Baglivi  vras  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London. 

BAILLIE,  ROBERT,  was  bom  in  Glasgow,  April  80,  1602.  He 
was  the  son  of  Thomaa  Baillie,  a  citizen  of  Glasgow,  and  was  educated 
first  at  the  grammar^chool  and  afterwards  at  the  Uuivenity  of 
Glasgow,  at  which  be  was  entered  a  student  in  March  1617.  He 
took  his  degree  of  M.A  in  1620 ;  probably  in  1628  or  1624  he  entered 
into  holy  orders;  in  August  1625  he  was  admitted  to  the  office  of  one 
of  the  masters  or  regents  (aa  the  professors  were  then  styled)  of  the 
college ;  and  thia  situation  he  held  till  the  year  1681,  when  he  wu 
presented  by  the  Earl  of  Eglinton  to  the  pariah  church  of  Kilwinning 
m  Ayrahire.  At  this  time  Baillie's  sentimenta  on  the  aubjectof  church 
government  were  extremely  moderate ;  hia  ordination  had  been  epis- 
copal, and  he  was  attached  on  principle,  aa  well  as  by  education  and 
habit,  to  that  form  of  polity,  which  waa  indeed  at  this  time  the 
established  ecclesiastical  system  in  Scotland.  But  when  Charles  L 
made  his  attempt  in  1686  and  1637  to  impose  the  new  service-book 
and  canons  upon  the  Scottish  church,  Bailiie  was  induced  to  attend  a 
meeting  of  the  Supplicants,  as  the  opponents  of  the  obnoxious 
measures  called  themselves,  which  was  held  at  Edinburgh  on  the  18th 
of  October,  1687;  and  this  proved  the  turning  point  of  his  lifis.  His 
oppoaition  to  the  new  service-book  was  more  on  account  of  its  doctrinoi 
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tiian  the  forms  it  prescribed.  His  speech  at  this  meeting  so  delighted 
his  audience  that  ne  was  urged  to  send  it  to  the  press,  and  from  this 
time  he  took  his  place  as  one  of  the  chief  managers  and  leaders  of 
the  Presbyterian  and  anti-court  party. 

At  the  celebrated  General  Assembly  which  met  at  Glasgow  on  the 
2Ut  of  November,  1638,  Baillie,  who  was  one  of  the  members  for 
the  presbytery  of  Irrine,  manifested  so  much  of  his  original  modera- 
tion, that  he  stood  alone  in  refusing  to  concur  in  the  vote  declaring 
episcopacy  to  have  been  always  abjured  by  the  Scottish  Church  :  he 
proposed  that  it  should  be  declared  to  be  *'  removed  now,  but  never 
before  abjured."  The  prevailing  party  however  were  aware  of  his 
value,  and  he  was  soon  entirely  gained  over.  When  arms  were  taken 
up  he  appeared  in  the  camp  at  Dunse  Law,  in  the  beginning  of  June 
1639,  in  quality  of  preacher  to  a  division  of  the  troops.  In  the  course 
of  the  same  month  however  a  pacification  was  arranged  at  Berwick. 
In  April  1640  Baillie  published  what  may  be  considered  to  have  been 
an  extension  of  his  speech  at  the  meeting  of  Supplicants,  in  a  large 
quarto  pamphlet  at  Edinburgh,  under  the  title  of  *  AvroKardKpiais :  the 
Canterburians'  Self-Conviction ;  or.  An  Evident  Df  monstration  of  the 
Avowed  Arminianism,  Popery,  and  Tyranny  of  that  Faction,  by  their 
own  Confessions/  &o.  In  the  foUd^ing  October,  when  the  Scotch  had 
igain  taken  arms,  he  proceeded,  on  the  invitation  of  the  earls  of  Rothes, 
Montrose,  and  Argyle,  to  the  council  of  war  at  Newcastle,  taking  with 
him  a  number  of  copies  of  his  book ;  and  here  he  was  nominated  one 
of  the  four  clerical  commissioners  who  were  deputed  with  nine  laymen 
to  proceed  to  London,  under  the  protection  of  the  great  seal,  to  n^o- 
eiate  a  treaty  with  ^e  king.  He  reached  London  on  the  16th  of 
November,  and  remained  there  till  the  beginning  of  June  1641,  having 
during  his  residenoe  witnessed  the  trial  of  Strafford  and  other  remark- 
able occurrences,  of  which  his  letters  oontain  very  full  accounts.  In 
one  of  his  letters  written  during  Strafford's  trial  he  writes,  in  a  some- 
what sanguine  as  well  as  sanguinary  strain,  '*  When  we  get  his  head, 
then  all  things  will  run  on  smooth."  In  June  1642  Baillie  was 
appointed  joint  professor  of  divinity  in  the  university  of  Glasgow,  but 
immediately  after  this  he  was  again  dispatched  to  England  as  one  of 
the  five  derical  oonmodssioners  from  the  General  Auembly  to  the 
Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines.  He  reached  London  on  the  18th 
of  November,  and  he  did  not  leave  till  the  6th  of  January  1645.  He 
was  sent  back  again  before  the  end  of  March,  when,  as  he  was  pro- 
ceeding by  sea,  the  ship  was  driven  towards  the  coast  of  Holland,  and 
forced  to  run  up  the  Mass,  which  gave  Baillie  an  opportunity  of 
spending  a  few  days  at  Middelburg  and  Rotterdam.  He  remained  in 
London  on  this  bis  last  visit  till  December  1646,  employing  every 
moment  that  was  not  taken  up  in  attending  the  Assembly  of  Divines 
in  preaching  and  in  writing  sermons,  pamphlets,  and  letters  to  his 
friends  in  Sootl&nd  and  elsewhere.  He  now  resumed  his  duties  as  pro- 
fessor of  divinity,  continuing  also  however  to  take  an  active  part  in 
publio  proceedings.  After  the  execution  of  the  king  he  was  one  of 
two  clergymen  sent  over  to  the  Hague  in  March  1649,  with  the  com- 
missioners of  the  Scottish  estates  (or  parliament),  to  enter  into  nego- 
ciatbns  with  Charles  IL  Upon  this  mission  he  was  absent  till  July, 
and  daring  that  interval  he  oomposed  and  published  at  Delft  an 
answer  to  a  pamphlet  against  Presbyterianism  by  Bishop  BramhalL 
When  Cromwell  advanced  apon  Glasgow  in  October  1650,  after  the 
battle  of  Dunbar,  Baillie  fled  to  the  Isle  of  Cumray  with  Lady  Mont- 
gomery, but  left,  he  tells  us,  all  his  family  and  goods  to  Cromwell's 
courtesy,  "which,"  he  adds,  "indeed  was  great;  for  he  took  such  a 
coarse  with  his  soldiers  that  they  did  less  displeasure  at  Glasgow  nor 
[than]  if  they  had  been  at  London,  though  Mr.  Zachary  Boyd  railed 
on  them  all  to  their  very  face  in  the  High  Church."  Under  the  new 
eovemment  he  was  in  January  1651  appointed  first  professor  of 
divinity  on  the  removal  of  his  colleague  to  a  chair  at  Edinburgh;  and 
shortly  after  the  restoration  he  was,  in  January  1661,  promoted  to 
the  office  of  principal  of  the  university.  About  the  end  of  August 
1662  he  died,  in  the  sixty-first  year  of  his  age.  He  had  been  twice 
married,  and  had  eight  children,  of  whom  only  one  was  by  his  second 
wife. 

^  Of  BaiUieTs  works  the  most  important,  besides  those  already  men- 
tioned, are  his  '  Dissuasive  from  the  Errors  of  the  Time,'  4to,  London, 
1645;  his  'Anabaptism,  the  True  Fountain  of  Independency,  Brown- 
ism,  Antinomy,  Familism,'  &o.  (a  Second  Part  of  the  Dissuasive),  4to, 
London,  1647 ;  his  '  Appendix  Fractica  ad  Joannis  Buxtorfii  Epitomen 
GrammaticaB  Hebrseee,'  8vo,  Edinburgh,  1653 ;  and  his '  Opens  Historioi 
et  Chronologid  Libri  Duo,'  folio,  Amsterdam,  1663,  and  Basil,  1669. 
He  also  published  several  sermons  and  other  short  tracts.  But  of  all 
the  produce  of  his  pen  by  far  the  most  interesting  part  consists  of  his 
'  Letters,'  written  to  various  friends,  and  especially  to  his  relation,  the 
Bev.  Mr.  William  Spang,  minister  of  the  Scottish  church  at  Campvere, 
ud  afterwards  of  the  English  congregation  at  Middelburg  in  Zeeland, 
which  extend,  with  inconsiderable  interruptions,  from  1637  to  within 
t  few  months  of  the  Writer's  death,  and  are  among  the  most  valuable 
memorials  of  that  important  period  of  our  national  history.  An  edition 
of  the  '  Letters'  appeared  in  Edinburgh  in  1775,  but  this  was  only  a 
selection,  and  not  carefully  edited.  A  complete  edition  was  produced 
under  the  care  of  David  Laing,  Esq.,  in  8  vols,  crown  8vo,  Edinburgh, 
184142,  with  annotations,  a  life  of  Baillie  (to  which  we  have  been  in- 
debted for  the  materials  of  this  notice),  and  other  illustrative  matter. 
BAILLIE,  JOANNA,  was  bom  at  the  manse  at  Bothwell,  near 
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QLisgow,  in  1762.  She  was  the  sister  of  Dr.  Matthew  BaOlie,  the  saV 
ject  of  the  following  article.  The  history  of  her  uneventful  life  is  soon 
told.  The  daughter  of  a  Scottish  clergyman  and  professor  of  divinity, 
and  of  a  mother  in  whose  family  superior  Intelligence  seemed  a  com* 
mon  property,  Joanna,  while  trained  in  the  strict  manner  usual  in  a 
Scottish  manse,  not  only  received  an  excellent  education,  but  from  her 
childhood  was  brought  into  constant  intercomBe  with  people  likely  to 
call  into  activity  her  own  mental  gifts.  Her  career  through  life  was 
quiet,  unobtrusive,  domestic ;  her  tastes  were  all  studious ;  her  dispo- 
sition was  gentle,  kindly,  and  benevolent.  At  an  early  period  she 
removed  to  London,  where  her  brother.  Dr.  Baillie,  was  settled  as  a 
physician.  After  a  time  she  with  her  sister  Agnes  took  up  her  resi- 
dence at  Hampstead,  which,  while  from  its  proximity  to  the  metropolis 
it  allowed  her  to  enjoy  ready  intercourse  with  the  many  friends  her 
Uterary  fame  drew  al)out  her,  insured  her  at  the  same  time  a  certain 
anaount  of  retirement ;  and  here  the  rest  of  her  lengthened  life  was 
spent.  She  was  known  and  esteemed  by  the  meet  eminent  of  her 
contemporaries  of  more  than  two  generations,  and  for  very  many  years 
even  from  the  New  World  visitors,  attracted  by  the  charm  of  her 
poetry,  came  to  obtain  her  acquaintance  and  to  listen  to  her  conversa- 
tion. Those  who  visited  her  out  of  admiration  returned  adding  to  that 
sentiment  feelings  of  affection  and  respect.  She  died  at  Hampstead  on 
the  23rd  of  February,  1851,  in  her  eighty-ninth  year,  having  retained 
her  faculties  to  the  last. 

Though  Joanna  Baillie  possessed  in  a  large  measure  that  keen  and 
sensitive  interest  in  all  that  developed  the  feelings  or  touched  the 
destinies  of  others,  and  that  sensibility  and  sympathy  which  aro  the 
special  heritage  of  dramatic  poets,  yet  these  sentiments  had  in  her 
instance  more  of  pensiveness  and  of  speculativeness  than  of  fire,  and 
made  her  seek  and  find  events  in  her  own  thoughts  rather  than  in 
action  and  experiment.  Adventure  may  be,  and  has  often  been,  the 
school  of  poetry  for  men ;  but  a  woman,  and  especially  one  of  Joanna 
Baillie's  feminine  and  modest  disposition,  must  invoke  the  muse  with 
a  serener  and  more  gentle  worship.  A  close  and  penetrating  observer, 
and  gifted  with  no  common  genius,  yet  not  favoured  with  the  highest, 
nor  endowed  with  the  inspiration  of '  many-mindedness^'  which  makes 
poetry  of  the  first  order  bear  to  philosophy  the  same  relation  that 
intuition  bears  to  calculation,  Joanna  Baillie  early  in  life  oonoeived  a^ 
literary  project  based  on  a  principle  essentially  erroneous,  but  which 
led  to  the  production  of  her  greatest  works,  the  celebrated  '  Plays  on 
the  Passions.'  The  principle  on  which  all  these  plays  were  constructed 
was  to  select  some  one  of  the  more  powerful  passions  that  agitate  man- 
kind, and  to  exhibit  it  in  full  action,  by  making  the  hero  of  the  drama 
completely  subjected  to  it,  and  by  evolving  out  of  the  promptings  to 
which  he  is  represented  as  paying  undivided  and  uninterrupted  ellegi- 
ance,  every  incident  and  situation.  Admitting  fully  the  noble  poetry 
with  which  these  plays  are  filled,  and  even  the  deep  interest  of  many 
positions  and  events,  it  is  evident  that  such  characters  must  have  a 
constrained,  morbid,  and  unreal  aspect;  since  in  life,  as  in  the  dramatic 
creations  of  the  highest  genius,  we  constantly  see  that  the  dominant 
passion  is  ttuned  aside  or  suspended  by,  it  may  be  transient,  but  for 
the  time  irresistible,  counter-thoughts  or  the  force  of  circumstances ; 
and  this  is  a  main  reason  why  her  plays  have  only  achieved  a  partial 
and  temporary  success  on  the  stage.  Tet  the  one  master  passion  is 
often  admirably  exhibited — laid  bare  in  its  moat  secret  workings — 
subjected  to  a  keen  and  searching  analysis. 

It  was  in  1793  that  Miss  Baillie  published  the  first  volume  of  her 
'  Plays  on  the  Passions.'  She  was  then  thirty-six  years  old.  As  a 
book  the  production  met  with  great  success ;  and  a  second  edition 
was  called  for  in  a  few  months.  In  1802  she  published  a  second 
volume.  Two  years  later,  appeared  her  'Miscellaneous  Plays.'  Among 
these  was  the  '  Family  Legend,'  a  tragedy,  which  she  used  to  term 
"  her  Highland  play.'  It  was  acted  for  the  first  time  at  Edinburgh, 
in  January  1810,  with  brilliant^  but  not  durable,  success.  The  pro« 
logue  was  written  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  interested  himself  most 
ardently  in  its  production  on  the  stage ;  and  Mrs.  Siddons  sustained 
the  principal  female  park  In  1812  appeared  the  third  volume  of  the 
'  Plays  on  the  Passions.'  In  1836  she  published  three  more  volumes 
of  dramatic  poetry.  Previously  to  this,  her  tragedy  of  'De  Montfort,* 
perhaps  the  finest  of  her  productions,  had  been  brought  out  in  London ; 
and  for  eleven  nights  John  Kemble  sustained  the  character  of  the 
hero.  Again,  in  1821,  this  play  was  put  on  the  stage  for  Edmund 
Kean  to  perform  the  same  part.  The  '  Separution,'  one  of  the  Miscel- 
laneous splays,  and  '  Henriquez,'  one  of  those  on  the  passions,  and 
both  tragedies,  have  also  been  acted. 

Notwithstanding  the  originab'ty  of  conception  of  Joanna  Baillie's 
great  dramatic  poems,  and  the  fire  and  inspiration  with  which  passages 
in  all  of  them  are  composed,  no  perfect  idea  could  be  gathered  of 
the  writer's  powers  from  these  performances  alobe.  Her  fugitive 
pieces,  her  ballads,  her  occasional  lines,  and  her  songs,  taken  together, 
afford  the  true  measure  of  Joanna's  powers,  and  the  fedrest  proof  of 
her  versatile  genius.  They  are  bright^  fresh,  simple,  and  genuine ; 
often  humorous ;  sometimes  highly  pathetic ;  occasionally  homely ; 
never  low,  common-place,  or  gross.  We  must  add  that,  along  with  all 
these  natural  gifts  of  the  true  poet,  she  possessed  those  acquired 
advantages,  which  nothing  but  severe  and  constant  labour  can  bestow. 
Among  her  lighter  effusions,  the  '  Woo'd  and  Married  and  a,'  *  The 
Kitten/  'To  a  Child/ J  The  Weary  pund  o'  Tow/  and  'Tam  o'  the 
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Linn/  are  aiogularly  iUastrative  of  her  style,  ao  Yuied,  yet  always 
BO  simple  and  so  arch. 

In  the  year  of  her  death,  her  works,  which  began  to  appear  before 
the  close  of  the  18th  century,  being  still  young  in  public  esteem,  she 
herself  superintended  their  collective  pubUcation,  prefixing  a  vigorous 
and  able  introductory  discourse.  Her  works  have  been  reprinted 
since  her  death  in  a  single  volume  with  a  brief  memoir. 

BAILLIE,  MATTHEW,  an  eminent  anatomist  and  physician,  was 
bom  on  the  27ih,  of  October,  1761,  at  the  manse  (or  parsonage)  of 
Shotts,  in  Lanarkshire,  Scotland.  HIb  father  was  the  Rev.  James 
Baillie,  at  that  time  cleigyman  of  the  parish  of  Shotts,  and  his  mother, 
Dorothea  Hunter,  sister  of  the  celeorated  anatomists  William  and 
John  Hunter.  Soon  after  his  birth  his  father  was  removed  to  the 
charge  of  the  parish  of  Bothwell,  and  subsequently  to  that  of  Hamil- 
ton, and  after  being  some  time  there  he  was  elected  professor  of 
divinity  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Matthew's  education  was 
carried  on  at  the  school  at  Hamilton,  and  at  Glasgow  University. 

Though  originally^  inclined  to  adopt  his  father's  profession,  or  to 
enter  the  bar,  his  uncle.  Dr.  William  Hunter,  then  the  most  eminent 
teacher  of  anatomy  in  London,  held  out  such  inducements  as  deter- 
mined him  to  choose  the  medical  profession.  Measures  were  taken  at 
Glasgow  to  procure  for  him  an  exhibition  to  BalUol  College,  Oxford, 
which  is  in  the  gift  of  the  professors  of  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
The  death  of  his  father  about  this  time,  and  the  consequent  diminu- 
tion of  the  family  income,  rendered  such  assistance  very  desirable.  It 
was  at  lost  obtained,  and  in  March  1779  he  intimated  by  letter  to 
his  unde,  that  he  was  ready  to  proceed  to  Oxford.  This  letter,  asking 
advice  as  to  his  studies  and  conduct  on  his  first  entrance  into  life, 
displays  good  sense,  correct  principle,  and  a  degree  of  tender  feeling 
towards  his  mother  and  sisters,  wMoh  he  continued  to  exhibit  through- 
out the  whole  of  his  and  their  lives. 

On  his  way  to  Oxford  he  visited  London,  and  for  the  first  time  saw 
his  distingmshed  uncle,  from  whom  he  received  directions  respecting 
his  studies,  which  he  prosecuted  for  an  entire  year  at  Oxford.  But 
subsequently  he  visited  the  university  only  at  term  time^  spending  the 
intervening  periods  in  London  with  his  nndes,  whose  lectures  he 
attended,  as  well  as  those  of  other  eminent  teachers  in  other 
depsrtments  of  medicine.  Two  years  after  he  had  commenced  his 
studies  in  London,  he  became  a  teacher  in  his  uncle's  anatomical 
theatre  in  Great  Windmill-street,  in  the  capacity  of  demonstrator. 
About  a  year  after  this  time  Dr.  William  Hunter  died,  and  bequeathed 
to  his  nephew  the  use  of  his  splendid  museum,  his  anatomical  tiieatre 
and  house  in  Great  Windmill-street,  as  well  as  a  small  estate  in 
Scotland  (which  Baillie  generously  gave  up  to  his  uncle  John  Hunter) 
and  an  annuity  of  100^  a  year.  Dr.  Hunter,  a  short  time  before  his 
death,  told  his  nephew,  "that  it  was  his  intention  to  leave  him  but 
little  money,  as  he  had  derived  too  much  pleasure  from  malring  his 
own  fortune  to  deprive  him  of  doing  the  same." 

Baillie,  after  the  example  of  his  distinguished  relatives,  devoted 
himself  with  indefatigable  industry  and  unremitting  diligence  to  the 
work  of  investigating  the  healthy  structure  of  the  human  body  and 
its  functions,  as  well  as  the  deviations  from  this  in  the  various  morbid 
structures  which  are  presented  in  the  dissecting-room.  The  knowledge 
thus  acquired  proved  the  foundation  of  his  future  usefulness  and 
fame,  and  from  his  own  experience  ho  was  accustomed  to  inculcate 
the  duty  of  medical  practitioners  to  make  themselves  minutely 
acquainted  with  anatomy  and  physiology.  In  1785,  two  years  after 
William  Hunter's  death,  Baillie,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Cruickshanks, 
gave  his  first  course  of  anatomical  lectures.  So  well  was  he  qualified 
for  the  office,  although  only  in  his  twenty-fifth  year,  that  the  number 
of  pupils  at  the  school  was  equal  to  the  number  which  attended  the 
Isctures  of  William  Hunter.  In  his  introductory  lectures  he  seems 
to  have  anticipated  the  now  universally  received  opinion,  that  the 
vital  actions  of  the  body,  morbid  as  well  as  healthy,  are  carried  on  in 
the  extreme  vessels,  or  more  minute  tissues  of  the  oigans.  "  It  must 
have  occurred,"  he  observes,  "  whenever  men  were  disposed  to  reason 
on  the  subject^  that  the  actions  of  an  animal  body  are  not  to  be 
referred  to  the  larger  parts,  but  to  the  smaller,  of  which  these  are 
composed.  Hence  the  examination  of  minute  structure  is  evidently 
more  co^ected  with  physiology,  and  if  ever  the  latter  is  to  be  known 
at  all,  it  must  be  through  the  medium  of  the  former."  He  took  every 
opportunity  of  preserving  morbid  structure,  and  thus  formed  a  museum 
of  great  value.  This  collection,  which  now  enriches  the  College  of 
Physicians  of  London,  was  liberally  presented  to  that  body  by  Dr. 
Baillie  during  hia  lifetime,  along  with  400^  to  keep  it  iu  f  proper 
state  of  preservation.  To  the  same  body,  in  his  will,  he  bequeathed 
his  medical  library. 

lo  1787,  though  only  a  Bachelor  of  Medicine,  he  was  appointed 
physician  to  St.  George's  Hospital,  and  two  years  afterwards  he  received 
his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  from  the  University  of  Oxford,  upon 
which  he  became  a  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians.  In  1789  he 
married  Sophia,  the  second  daughter  of  Dr.  Denman,  at  that  time  a 
very  eminent  accoucheur  in  London.  In  the  performance  of  his  im- 
portant duties  at  St  George's  Hospital,  his  assiduity  and  natural 
powera  of  observation,  aided  by  his  great  knowledge,  hiiB  clear  percep- 
tion, and  coireet  reasoning  powers,  soon  made  him  lughly  distinguished 
for  his  power  of  discriminating  diseases  in  the  living  body,  or  in  what 
Sa  technically  termed  the  *  diagnosis'  of  diseases. 


To  render  the  cblleotions  of  his  uncles,  as  well  as  his  own,  useful  to 
the  public,  he,  in  1795,  published  his  '  Morbid  Anatomy,'  "  a  work 
which,  whether  we  consider  the  subject  or  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
treated,  has  been  justly  estimated  as  one  of  the  most  practically  use- 
ful and  valuable  acquisitions  to  medical  science."  (Wasdrop.)  It  was 
soon  translated  into  French,  Italian,  and  Gkrman.  About  four  years 
after  the  appearance  of  this  work  he  began  to  publish  engravings  for 
its  illustration :  these,  as  well  as  the  work  itself  will  remain  a  lasting 
memorial  of  the  aeal,  the  industry,  and  the  talents  of  their  author. 
He  also  edited  William  Hunter's  work  on  the  '  Gravid  Uterus'  (left  in 
manuscript),  to  which  be  made  some  additions.  To  a  second  edition, 
published  in  1797,  of  his  *  Morbid  Anatomy,'  he  added  the  '  Symptoms' 
of  the  different  morbid  lesions  described  in  it,  so  far  as  they  were 
known.  In  1799  he  resigned  his  office  of  physician  to  St.  George's 
Hospital,  and  gave  up  his  anatomical  lectures^  his  time  being  entirely 
occupied  in  the  practice  of  his  profession. 

The  progress  of  a  physician  is  proverbially  slow ;  and  though  no 
man  laboured  more  in  early  life  than  Dr.  Baillie,  and  no  one  e?er 
commenced  under  more  favourable  circumstances,  he  was  nearly  forty 
years  of  age  before  he  found  himself  fully  established  in  practice. 
His  progress  from  this  time  was  rapid  and  his  success  complete.  Dr. 
Pitcaim,  having  been  obliged  to  relinquish  his  practice  and  retire  to 
a  warmer  climate,  reoommended  Dr.  Baillie  to  his  patients ;  and  though 
Dr.  Pitcairn  was  able  to  return  partially  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his 
profession,  the  death,  which  occurred  in  1809,  of  this  able  physician 
made  a  most  favourable  opening  for  Dr.  Baillie.  On  this  accession  of 
practice  Dr.  Baillie  removed  from  Windmill-etreet  to  Grosvenoretreet 

Dr.  Baillie  added  to  his  great  facility  in  diagnosis  a  knowledge  of 
the  precise  effects  and  extent  of  the  powers  of  medicinea.  He  ex^ed 
in  the  art  of  delivering  his  opinion  on  a  ease,  being  oondse,  dear,  and 
practical,  his  language  simple,  and  remarkably  free  from  techniealitiea 
His  manner  was  natural  and  unassuming,  yet  decided  and  impressive; 
and  he  was  the  same  to  all  persons  and  on  all  occasions.  He  wsa  more- 
over rema^able  for  the  considerate  attention  which  he  paid  to  the 
feelings  of  his  professional  brethren,  more  particularly  to  the  younger 
members  of  the  profession.  The  consequence  was,  that  he  never 
lessened  the  confidence  of  the  patient  in  his  ordinary  attendant^  while 
he  himself  acquired  the  good  will  and  esteem  of  all  whom  he  met  in 
consultation.  **  He  used  to  narrate^  in  the  most  open  manner,  the 
history  of  his  own  life,  and  to  describe  to  the  younger  memboip  of 
the  profession  the  rocks  and  shoals  which  he  had  met  with,  oontrasting 
these  with  his  long-looked  for  but  ultimate  sucoesa.  He  pointed  one 
the  necessity  of  competency,  of  integrity,  and  of  industry,  and  the 
slow  progress  of  the  most  eminent  men  who  had  gone  before  them ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  transitory  fame  of  all  those  who  had  ever 
attempted  to  gain  profesuonal  reputation  as  if  by  storm." 

During  the  period  when  he  was  most  fully  oocupied,  he  frequently 
exhibited  however  much  irritability  of  temper ;  but  any  display  of 
this  kind  was  followed  by  sincere  compunction,  and  by  eflfbrts  to  make 
reparation  to  those  who  had  suffered  from  it.  It  is  difficult  to  ssy 
whether,  in  cases  where  he  considered  remuneration  for  his  services 
beyond  the  means  of  the  patient,  his  generosity,  or  the  delicacy  with 
which  he  carried  it  into  effect,  was  the  greatest.  His  refined  regurd 
for  the  feelings  of  the  objects  of  his  kindness  greatly  enhanced  its 
value.  It  was  no  unmerited  eulogium  which  was  passed  upon  him 
by  his  distinguished  oontemporaiy  Sir  H.  Davy,  when  he  said  of  him, 
*'  his  highest  ambition  was  to  be  considered  as  an  enlightened  and 
honourable  physician :  his  greatest  pleasure  appeared  to  be  in  pro- 
moting the  happiness  and  welfare  of  others."  His  -physical  frame  was 
feeble,  comparod  with  his  mental  powers.  He  was  under  the  middle 
stature,  and  of  rather  a  slender  form.  His  countenance  was  marked 
with  a  greaJt  deal  of  sagacity  and  penetration.  He  continued  in  the 
unremitting  exercise  (with  a  few  occasional  exceptions)  of  his  profes- 
sion till  the  spring  of  the  year  1823,  when  he  became  affected  with 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  trachea  (or  windpipe),  for  which  he  went 
to  Tunbridge,  and  afterwards  to  his  estate  in  Glonceeterahirc,  where 
he  died  on  the  23rd  of  September  1828,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of 
his  age. 

Dr.  Baillie  was  frequently  called  upon  to  render  his  professional 
services  to  members  of  the  royal  family.  The  Princess  Amelia, 
(George  IIL  (on  whom  he  attended  for  ten  years),  and  the  Princess 
Charlotte  of  Wales,  appointed  him  their  physician.  His  friendi 
erected  a  monument  to  him,  with  a  suitable  inscription,  in  West- 
minster Abbey. 

Dr.  Baillie's  works  were  published  in  2  vols.  8vo,  London,  1825, 
edited  by  Mr.  Wardrop,  who  prefixed  a  sketch  of  his  life,  from  which 
most  of  the  above  particulars  are  taken.  A  posthumous«volume,  of 
which  only  150  copies  were  (according  to  directions  in  his  will)  printed, 
but  not  pubUshed,  contains  his  two  introductory  lectures  to  his  anato- 
mical class,  1785;  his  Gulstonian  lectures  on  the  nervous  system, 
delivered  before  the  College  of  Physicians  in  1794 ;  and  some  brief 
observations  on  a  number  of  diseases,  in  which  he  communicates  the 
result  of  his  experience. 

BAILLY,  JEAN  STLYAIN,  was  bom  at  Paris,  September  15, 1736, 
Having  become  acquainted  with  LacaUle,  BaUly  was  led  to  attach  him- 
self to  the  study  of  astronomy ;  but  dazzled  by  the  success  of  a  young 
friend,  the  youthful  Bailly  paid  for  a  brief  space  ardent  court  to  the 
tragic  muse.  He  had,  in  his  16th  year,  composed  a  couple  of  tra;^edie9; 
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but  h9  prudently  took  oounsel  of  Ija  Noue,  the  actor,  who  adyised 
him  to  devote  himself  to  science.  BaiUy  followed  his  advice,  and  to 
good  purpose,  as  his  rapid  progress  showed.  In  1762  he  was  able  to 
present  to  the  Academy  some  lunar  observations ;  he  was  admitted  to 
the  Academy  in  1763,  and  in  the  same  year  reduced  Lacaille's  observa- 
tions of  zodiacal  stars,  and  began  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  theory 
of  the  satelUtes  of  Jupiter.  This  was  the  subject  of  the  prize  offered 
by  the  Academy  for  1764 ;  and  Bailly,  by  applying  the  forumlsa  which 
Clairsut  had  employed  in  his  lunar  theory,  was  enabled  to  deduce 
from  the  hypothesis  of  gravitation  several  of  the  inequalities  observed 
by  Bradley  and  Wargentin.  The  prize  was  gained  by  Lagrange,  who, 
by  a  new  and  more  powerful  analysis  of  his  own,  carried  the  theory 
much  farthei^;  but  the  attempt  of  Bailly  immediately  placed  him 
among  the  successors  of  Newton.  His  essay '  Sur  la  Thione  des  Satel> 
lites  de  Jupiter'  was  published  in  1766.  In  1771  he  wrote  a  curious 
and  original  paper  on  the  light  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  which  he 
had  measured  by  finding  how  much  the  object-glass  of  a  telescope 
must  be  diminished  in  oider  to  make  these  bodies  disappear.  In  1775 
he  published  the  first  part  of  his  *  History  of  Astronomy.'  This  work 
was  completed  in  1787  by  the  publication  of  his  '  Indian  Astronomy ; ' 
and  the  works  which  subsequently  came  from  his  pen  were  '  Lettres 
sur  r Atlantide,'  1779 ;  '  liettres  sur  TOrigine  des  Sciences/  1777 ; 
'Esaai  sur  lee  Fables  et  sur  leur  Histoire,'  written  in  1781-82,  published 
posthumously  in  1799.  Their  author  was  a  candidate  for  the  secretary- 
ship of  the  Academy  in  1781,  at  which  time  Condoroet  was  preferred 
by  the  exertions'  of  D^AIembert;  but  Bailly  was  elected  to  the 
Acad^mie  Fran9aiBe  in  1784,  and  to  the  Acaddmie  des  Inscriptions, 
Ac.,  in  1785 — he  and  Font^elle  being  the  only  two  instances  of 
Frenchmen  who  belonged  at  once  to  all  Uie  three  academies,  and  him- 
self the  only  academician  whose  bust  adorned  their  library  during 
the  life  of  the  oiiginaL  Bailly  furnished  reports  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  on  animal  magnetism  (1784),  and  on  the  plan  of  a  new  Hdtel- 
Dieu  (1786),  as  well  as  his  'Eloges'  of  Charles  Y.,  Moli^re,  Gomeille, 
Lacaille,  Leibnitz,  Cook,  and  Gresset,  which  were  collected  and 
published  in  3  vols.,  8vo,  1770. 

At  the  election  of  the  States-General  in  1789,  Bailly  was  the  first 
chosen  for  Paris.  He  was  chosen  president  of  the  Tiers-Etat 
(June  17,  1789),  the  day  after  that  body  declared  itself  a  National 
Assembly.  He  held  this  office  during  the  memorable  sittings  at  the 
Jeu-de-Paume  on  the  20th,  and  at  the  church  of  St-Louis  on  the  23rd, 
during  the  personal  attempt  of  the  king  to  disperse  the  Assembly ; 
at  the  consolidation  of  the  three  orders  on  the  27th,  and  till  July  2nd. 
iiis  conduct  pleased  the  people  of  Paris,  who  elected  him  mayor  of 
their  city  on  the  15th  of  July,  being  the  time  when  the  king  visited 
Paris  after  the  fall  of  the  Bastille  (July  14th).  At  this  period  Mirabeau, 
Lafayette,  and  Bailly  were  the  three  most  marked  men  of  the  revolu- 
tion; and  Mignet  calls  the  first  the  tribune  of  the  people  of  Paris,  the 
second  the  general,  and  the  third  the  magistrate. 

During  Uie  period  of  his  mayoralty,  Bailly  did  not  completely 
satisfy  either  extreme,  being  charged  with  devotion  to  and  contempt 
of  the  royal  cause  by  the  two  parties.  The  most  remarkable  incident 
in  his  political  career  was  that  of  the  17th  of  July,  1791.  The  attempt 
at  escape  on  the  part  of  the  king  had  irritated  the  republican  party, 
and  the  gathering  of  foreign  troops  on  the  frontier  had  lent  colour  to 
their  violence.  A  tumultuous  assembly,  headed  by  aU  the  chiefs  of 
the  Jacobins  (as  they  were  afterwards  called),  assembled  in  the 
Champ-de-Mars  to  petition  for  the  dethronement  of  the  king.  These 
were,  after  remonstrance,  fired  on  by  the  National  Guard  under 
Lafayette  and  Bailly.  The  account  of  Bailly  himself  is,  that  the 
firing  took  place  against  his  consent. 

The  measure  of  the  17th  was  approved  by  the  Assembly,  but 
Bailly  offered  his  resignation  on  the  19th  of  September,  and  finally 
relinquished  his  mayoralty  on  the  16th  of  November.  He  either 
travelled  abroad  or  retired  to  Nantes,  according  to  different  aocounte, 
till  towards  tihe  middle  of  1793.  During  this  time  he  compiled 
memoirs  of  the  revolution  and  its  causes,  which  were  published  in 
1804.  The  execution  of  Louis  XVI,  on  the  21st  of  January  1793, 
made  Bailly  apprehensive  as  to  his  own  safety.  He  wrote  to  Laplace, 
who  had  retired  to  Melun,  wishing  to  know  whether  he  might  safely 
come  there.  Laplace  answered  that  he  might ;  but,  in  the  meanwhile, 
the  insurrection  of  the  Slst  of  May  established  the  armed  power  of 
the  Jacobins,  and  Laplace  wrote  again  to  Bailly,  warning  him  ^ot  to 
come,  as  a  detachment  of  the  revolutionary  army  was  at  Melun.  In 
spite  of  this  warning  he  had  the  imprudence  to  venture.  He  was 
recognised  by  a  soldier  in  the  streets,  seized,  and  conducted  after  some 
delay  to  Paris.  He  was  charged,  as  well  with  the  affair  of  the  17th 
of  July,  already  alluded  to,  as  with  conspiring  in  favour  of  the  late 
royal  family.  Being  produced  as  a  witness  on  the  trial  of  Marie 
Antoinette,  he  denied  sdl  accession  to  any  scheme  of  the  latter  nature, 
and  dedared  his  conviction  of  the  falsehood  of  all  the  charges  brought 
against  the  queen.  His  own  trial  took  place  on  the  10th  of  November. 
The  day  preceding  he  published  his  justification,  which  is  to  be  found 
in  the  '^rocte  Fameux,'  voL  ii  The  next  day,  or  the  next  but  one, 
he  underwent  the  coujmon  fate,  attended  by  circumstances  of  unusual 
cruelty  and  insult.  His  demeanour  is  represented  as  having  been 
perfectly  calm ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  answered  the  remark,  *'  Bailly, 
you  tremble,"  addressed  to  him  by  one  of  his  persecutors,  with,  "  My 
fncud,  'tis  with  cold." 


Even  in  the  time  of  his  greatest  popularity,  BaiUy  appears  to  have  had 
enemies,  who  propagated  the  most  absurd  charges.  His  friends  affirm 
that  he  was  retired,  simple,  and  rather  approaching  to  severity.  But 
the  unusual  and  solid  respect  paid  him  by  his  countrymen  before  his 
political  life  began — the  arduous  employments  which  fell  thick  upon 
him  at  the  very  first  moment  when  a  plebeian  could  be  called  into 
public  life— and  the  furious  anger  .which  he  excited  among  the  savages 
of  1793 — are  so  many  strong  presumptions  that  he  must  have  been 
no  common  character,  even  among  the  distinguished. . 

The  character  of  M.  BaiUy  as  a  writer  is  that  of  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  elegant  among  many.  On  the  history  of  science  no 
man  has  treated  so  as  to  approach  him  in  the  agreeable  qualities  of 
style.  But  his  system  is  baseless,  being  built  only  upon  surmises  or 
conjectural  interpretations  of  fact  His  most  remarkable  conjecture 
is,  that  some  nation,  whose  name  is  now  lost,  was  the  common  original 
of  the  Egyptian,  Chaldean,  Hindoo,  and  Chinese  astronony.  When 
his  '  History  of  Astronomy '  appeared,  the  elegance  of  the  style,  and 
the  plausibility  of  the  hypothesis,  caught  the  whole  world ;  but  the 
praise  which  he  received  from  the  English  and  French  writers  had 
little  justification — one  reason  for  it  was  that  there  was  no  work  on 
the  subject  in  eiListence  which  could  claim  the  title  of  history.  The 
work  of  Delambre  soon  dispelled  the  mist  from  the  eyes  of  scientific 
men.  Still,  were  we  to  collect  the  sentiments  of  our  most  celebrated 
works  of  reference  on  the  merits  of  Baill/s  '  History,'  and  compare 
them  with  those  expressed  in  Franoe  at  the  time  of  its  appearance,  as 
well  as  at  the  present  day,  the  reader  would  smile  to  see  that  we  have 
been  receiving  the  light  of  a  star  which  has  long  been  extinguished,  a 
phenomenon  as  likely  to  happen  in  morals  as  in  astronomy. 

*BAILT,  EDWARD  HODGES,  R.A.,  was  bom  at  Bristol,  Mai^h  10, 
1788.  Having  early  in  life  acquired  the  rudiments  of  the  art  of 
modelling/ Mr.  Bally  commenced  his  career  as  an  artist  by  the  produc- 
tion in  his  native  city  of  small  wax  portrait  busts ;  but  wishing  to 
extend  his  knowledge  of  art,  he  obtained  an  introduction  to  Flaxman 
in  1807,  and  that  eminent  sculptor  was  so  pleased  with  the  specimens 
of  his  skill  which  he  submitted  to  him,  that  he  invited  him  to  London, 
and  for  nearly  two  years  admitted  him  into  his  studio  as  a  pupil.  At 
the  same  time  Mr.  Baily  entered  as  a  student  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
where  in  1809  he  obtained  a  silver  medal,  and  in  1811  carried  off  the 
gold  medal  with  the  stipend  of  502.  At  first  he  chiefly  exhibited 
classical  figures  (Apollos,  Nymphs,  &o.),  which  were  much  admired  for 
their  grace,  simplicity,  correct  proportions,  and  careful  execution ;  but 
the  work  which  fixed  his  rank  among  the  first  sculptors  of  the  English 
school,  and  rendered  him  generally  popular,  was  the  well-known  figure 
of  '  Eve  at  the  Fountain ' — now  in  the  rooms  of  the  Bristol  Literary 
Institution.  This  work  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  Exhi* 
bition  in  1818.  The  year  before  it  appeared  he  had  been  elected  an 
Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy ;  in  1820  he  was  elected  an  Acade- 
mician. About  this  time  he  was  employed  by  George  lY.  to  execute 
the  sculpture  in  th^  front  of  Buckingham  Palace,  as  well  as  some  for 
the  interior  of  the  palace,  and  on  the  triumphal  arch  which  stood  in 
front  of  it,  but  is  now  removed  to  Hyde  Park  Comer.  During  his 
later  years  Mr.  Baily  has  devoted  the  chief  share  of  his  time  to  the 
production  of  busts  and  portrait  statue&  Many  of  the  principal 
statues  which  have  been  erected  of  late  years  in  London  and  the  pro- 
vinces have  been  executed  by  him.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
those  of  Nelson,  Telford,  the  Earl  of  Egremont,  Earl  Grey,'  and  the 
seated  statue  of  Lord  Mansfield  at  Chelmsford ;  but  many  others 
might  be  named  of  equal  and  some  perhaps  of  higher  excellence.  But 
Mr.  Baily  had  seldom  idlowed  an  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  to 
pass  without  sending  at  least  one  poetic  design,  down  to  his  with- 
drawal, in  1 862,  to  the  position  of  '  Honorary  Retired  Academician.' 
His  'Eve  listening  to  the  Voice'  (the  companion  to  the  'Eve 
at  the  Fountain')  was  exhibited  in  1841;  his  'Psyche,'  'Helena,' 
*  Hercules  casting  Hylas  into  the  Sea,'  the  '  Sleepmg  Nymph,'  *  Mater- 
nal Love,' '  Girl  preparing  for  the  Bath,'  &a,  may  be  named  as  among 
the  best  known  of  these;  but  the  most  remarkable,  and  in  some 
respects  one  of  the  very  finest  works  of  recent  English  sculpture,  is 
one  of  his  latest  works, '  The  Graces  Seated.' 

BAILY,  FRANCIS,  was  bom  April  28, 1774,  at  Newbury  in  Berk- 
shire, where  his  father  was  a  banker.  Mr.  Baily  is  a  remarkable 
instance  of  successful  application  of  talent,  for  while  actively  engaged 
in  business,  as  a  stock-broker,  in  which  he  accumulated  a  large  fortune, 
he  gained  a  first-rate  reputation  in  one  species  of  mathematical  appli- 
cation, and  laid  the  foundation  of  another,  to  be  completed  after  his 
retirement  from  the  Stock  Exchange  at  the  age  of  fifty-one.  He  had 
a  good  working  knowledge  of  mathematics,  in  all  the  elementary 
branches,  and  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  EugUsh  writers  on  the 
subjects  He  first  published  his  'Tables  for  the  Purchasing  and 
Renewing  of  Leases'  (1802, 1807, 1812,  8vo);  next,  the  'Doctrine  of 
Interest  and  Annuities'  (1808,  4to);  then  the  'Doctrine  of  Life 
Annuities  and  Assurances'  1810,  8vo);  lastly,  'Appendix  to  the 
Doctrine  of  Life  Annuities  and  Assurances '  (1813,  8vo) ;  also,  '  An 
Account  of  the  several  Life  Assurance  Companies '  (1810, 1811,  8vo), 
which  is  an  extract  from  the  work  on  Life  Assurance.  He  retired 
from  business  in  1825.  From  this  time  till  his  death,  he  was  engaged 
with  all  the  energy  of  his  character  in  the  promotion  of  astronomy 
Between  the  ages  of  fifty-one  and  seventy,  yrhaa  most  men  in  his  circum* 
fitauces  would  have  been  enjoying  the  leisure  to  which  commercial  men 
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above  all  others  are  apt  to  look  forward,  he  did  the  work  of  a  lifetime. 
He  waa  (in  1820)  ooe  of  the  founders  of  the  Astronomical  Society,  and 
paid  very  great  attention  to  its  affairs.  He  waa  one  of  those  who 
exerted  themselves  to  produce  a  reformation  and  enlargement  of  the 
Nautical  Almanack,  and  whose  efforts  at  last  prevailed  upon  the 
government  to  place  it  upon  its  present  distinguished  footing.  In 
pendulnm  experiments  he  wan  among  the  foremost  of  those  who  inves- 
tigated the  newly  observed  effects  of  the  air  upon  that  instrument 
The  repetition  of  the  Cavendish  experiment  was  conducted  in  his 
house  and  under  lus  superintendence.  The  Astronomical  Society's 
catalogue  of  stars  waa  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Baily  and  Mr.  Gompertz, 
and  was  superintended  by  Mr.  Baily.  The  remarkable  circumstances 
attending  the  publication  of  Mr.  Bail/s  'Life  of  Flamsteed'  are 
detailed  in  anotht^r  place.  [Flaicstesd.]  He  put  the  finishing  hand 
to  hia  revision  of  ancient  catalogues  in  the  ISth  volume  of  the 
'Memoirs  of  the  Astronomical  Society'  which  is  entirely  his  own 
work,  and  printed  at  his  own  expensa  He  suggested  to  the  British 
Association  the  republication  of  tne  immense  catalogue  of  Lalande, 
called  the  '  Histoire  Celeste,'  combined  with  that  of  Lacaille ;  the 
two  together  containing  57,000  stara  He  suggested  to  the  same 
body  the  extension  of  the  Astronomical  Society's  catalogue  to  10,000 
stars,  accompanied  by  the  coefficients  of  reduction.  He  superintended 
the  construction  of  the  tables  and  a  portion  of  the  printing,  and  he 
left  the  preface  to  the  latter  completely  written.  All  these  oatalogues 
are  now  published ;  the  Lalande  and  Lacaille  very  recently.  He  had 
also  undertaken  the  construction  of  the  new  standard  scale,  wanted  by 
the  government  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the  old  one. 

Mr.  Baily  died  August  30, 1844.  His  last  public  appearance  was  at 
Oxford,  on  the  2nd  of  July,  to  which  place  he  went^  with  some  diffi- 
culty, to  receive  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Civil  Law.  He  was 
never  married.  Mr.  Baily  was  dUstinguished  by  great  industry,  which 
was  made  more  effective  by  his  methodical  luibits,  and  also  by  a 
suavity  of  manner  which  greatly  enlarged  the  circle  of  his  friends. 
In  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life,  he  did  much  more  and  better 
work  than  younger  men  of  much  greater  origin&l  power  have  done  in 
twice  the  time.  And,  besides  this,  his  admirable  personal  qualities, 
which  made  it  so  easy  to  co-operate  with  him,  led  to  his  being  able  to 
make  others  do  more  than  they  could  have  done  without  him.  His 
high  moral  worth  added  to  his  power ;  and*  all  these  together  made 
him  the  most  influential  member  of  the  astronomical  world.  The 
history  of  the  astronomy  of  the  19th  century  would  be  incomplete 
without  an  account  of  his  valuable  labours.  Those  who  are  well 
acquainted  with  Belambre's  history  of  the  science  will  easily  imagine 
how  much  that  severe  judge  would  have  abated  of  his  rigour,  had 
there  come  before  him  such  models  of  patient  thought^  all  but  impec- 
cable accuracy,  careful  research,  and  well-chosen  objects,  as  the 
writings  of  Frauds  Baily.  A  minute  account  of  Mr.  Baily's  writings 
is  given  in  a  memoir  by  Sir  John  Herschel,  read  to  the  Astronomiosl 
Society  in  1844. 

BAINBRIDGE,  or  BAMBRIDQB,  CHRISTOPHER,  archbishop  of 
York,  and  cardinal-priest  of  the  Roman  Church,  was  born  at  Hilton, 
near  Appleby,  in  Westmorland,  and  received  his  education  at  Queen's 
College,  Oxford,  of  which  he  became  provost  in  1495,  and  was  created 
Doctor  of  Laws  about  the  same  time.  He  was  afterwards  a  liberal 
benefactor  to  his  coU^geu  In  150S  he  became  Dean  of  York ;  in  1505 
Dean  of  Windsor;  and,  in  the  same  year.  Master  of  the  Rolls  and  one 
of  the  king's  privy  council.  In  1507  he  was  advanoed  to  the  see  of 
Durham,  and  was  translated  the  next  year  to  the  archbishopric  of  York. 

Bainbridge  distinguished  himself  chiefly  by  Jiis  embassy  from  king 
Henry  YIIL  to  Pope  Julius  II.,  who  created  him  cardinal  of  St. 
Praxede,  in  March,  1511,  and  eight  days  afterwards  appointed  him 
legate  of  the  ecclesiastical  army  which  had  been  sent  into  the 
Ferrarese,  and  waa  then  besieging  the  fort  of  Bastia.  His  letter  to 
king  Henry  VIII.,  concerning  the  pope's  bull  giving  him  the  title  of 
most  Christian  King,  Ib  extant  in  Rymer's  'Foedera'  (edit  1704-35, 
vol.  xiii.  p.  376).  Cardinal  Bainbridge  died  at  Rome,  July  14th,  1514, 
and  waa  buried  in  the  English  hospital  (since  caJled  the  English 
college)  there.  His'  death  waa  caused  by  poison  administered  by 
Rinaldo  de  Modena,  a  priest  whom  he  had  employed  in  menial  offices, 
and  who  after  confessing  that  he  was  suborned  to  this  act  by  Sylvester 
de  Giglis,  bishop  of  Worcester,  who  was  at  that  time  envoy  from  king 
Henry  YIIL  to  Rome,  committed  suicide.  The  violence  of  the 
cardinal's  temper  to  those  about  him  is  particularly  dwelt  upon  by 
Oldoinus,  the  continuator  of  Ciaconius. 

{Biographia  Britannica,  edit  1778,  vol.  L  p.  515;  Wood,  Athena 
Oxon,  edit  Bliss,  vol  iL  p.  702;  Ellis,  Original  Letters^  Ist  series, 
vol.  L  pp.  99, 106, 108 ;  2nd  series,  vol  i  p.  226.) 

BAINBRIDGE,  JOHN,  an  astronomer  of  merit,  was  bom  in  1582 
at  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  and  died  in  1648  at  Oxford.  He  was  the  first 
Savilian  profeasor  of  astronomy  in  that  university,  being  appointed  to 
that  office  in  1619  by  Sir  Henry  Saville  himself.  He  was  also  a 
Doctor  of  Medicine,  and  a  good  oriental  scholar,  having  studied  Arabic 
for  the  purpose  of  reading  the  astronomers  who  have  written  in  that 
language.  He  published  an  '  Astronomical  Description  of  the  Comet 
of  1618,'  and  several  other  works,  of  which,  as  well  as  of  his  unpub- 
lished manuscripts,  a  list  is  given  by  Hntton.  (Martin^  Biographia 
PhUotophica;  Hutton,  Dictionary,) 

BAIRD,  SIR  DAYID,  Bart,  general  in  the  British  army,  and 


E.CBL,  was  bom  on  the  6th  December  1757,  at  Newbyth,  in  Scotland. 
He  entered  the  service  at  fifteen  years  of  age,  as  an  ensign  in  the  2nd 
regiment  of  foot,  and  obtained  a  company  in  1778,  in  the  73rd  High- 
land regiment  Before  entering  upon  active  service  he  spent  aome 
months  at  an  academy  at  Chelsea,  then  held  in  much  esteem  as  a 
school  of  military  discipline,  where  he  displayed  some  of  that  firm- 
ness of  character  by  which  he  was  afterwanls  characterised.  In  1779 
Captain  Baird  accompanied  his  regiment  to  India,  and  was  pr'*s«?nt 
at  the  disastrous  affiiir  of  Peramboucum,  on  the  10th  September  1780, 
when  a  handful  of  British  troops,  after  a  most  gallant  defence,  were 
perfidiously  slaughtered  by  the  hrmy  of  Hyder  Ali,  after  they  had 
surrendered  to  a  force  twenty  times  their  number.  As  soon  as  the 
British  had  laid  down  their  arms,  the  cavalry  of  Hyder,  oommanded 
by  his  son  Tippoo,  rushed  forward,  and  literally  cut  them  to  pieoea. 
Captain  Baird  received  several  severe  wounds,  and  barely  eacaped 
with  life.  He  surrendered  to  some  French  officers  in  the  enemy  a 
service,  by  whom  he  waa  treated  with  much  kindness.  They  had  not 
however  the  power  of  restoring  the  English  prisoners  to  liberty.  The 
strong  fortress  of  Seringapatam  waa  the  destination  of  Baird  and  about 
400  British  soldiers.  Here  he  endured  with  firmness  and  equajiicnity 
a  captivity  of  nearly  four  years'  duration,  embittered  by  every  privation 
and  suffering  which  savage  vengeance  could  devise.  After  his  release 
Baird  viaited  England,  and  returned  to  India  in  1791  with  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-coloneL  Believing  that  the  British  authorities  aoted 
oppressively  in  the  affairs  of  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore,  he  quaarrelled 
with  them,  and  left  India  in  disgust  on  the  17th  October  1797,  for 
the  Cvpe  of  Qood  Hope.  He  however  returned  soon  after  with  the 
rank  of  brigadier-genenJ,  and  was  engaged  in  active  service  under 
General  Harris  in  the  war  which  again  bioke  out  between  the  Bnliah 
government  and  the  Sultan  of  Mysore,  Tippoo,  the  son  of  Hyder  Ali. 
After  various  successes  the  British  army  encamped  under  the  walls  of 
Seringapatam,  a  fortress  of  great  strength,  and  defended  by  a  nuiiier> 
ous  and  confident  army.  The  British  commander  determined  to  take 
it  by  storm ;  and  the  conduct  of  the  dangerous  enterprise  was,  at 
his  own  solicitation,  given  to  Major-Qeneral  Baird,  the  reserve  being 
intrusted  to  Colonel  Wellesley,  while  Harris  held  himself  prepared  to 
lead  on  the  main  body  of  the  army  in  case  of  the  failure  of  the  assault 
Baird  gijlantly  led  the  assault  on  the  4th  of  May  1799.  Ascending 
the  parapet  of  the  trenches  in  full  view  of  both  armiea — "a  military 
figure,"  observes  Colonel  Wilks,  *' suited  to  such  an  occasion **  — 
and  ^wing  his  sword  with  the  gallant  bearing  of  a  knight  of  romance, 
he  shouted,  in  a  tone  that  thrilled  along  the  trenches,  "  Now,  my  brave 
fellows,  follow  me,  and  prove  yourselves  worthy  the  name  of  British 
soldiers/'  Within  a  very  brief  space  the  English  flag  waved  from 
the  outer  bastion  of  the  fortress;  and  before  night  Seringapatam  was 
in  possession  of  the  besiegers.  The  skill  and  intrepidity  displayed  by 
General  Bidrd  on  this  memorable  occasion  were  only  equalled  by  his 
humanity  towards  the  captives. 

Throughout  his  professional  career  Qeneral  Baird  complained  that 
he  had  to  endure  many  of  those  slights  and  mortifications  to  which 
persons  not  of  commanding  birth  and  ministerial  influence  are  too 
frequently  subjected  in  the  British  army.  At  the  time  of  the  taking 
of  Seringapatam,  Lord  Momington  (afterwards  Marquis  Wellesley) 
was  governor-general  of  India :  his  brother.  Colonel  Arthur  Wellesley 
(the  Ute  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  even  then  displayed  the  qualities 
of  a  skilful  officer)  commanded  a  corps  of  reserve  under  Qeneral 
Baird.  Ussge  entitled  Baird  to  the  command  or  governorship  of  the 
town  which  he  had  taken,  even  had  his  services  been  less  brilliant  and 
successful.  Under  this  impression  he  took  possession  of  the  palace 
of  Tippoo,  who  was  among  the  slain,  as  his  head  quarters.  He  was 
next  day  abruptly  commanded  to  deliver  up  the  keys  of  the  town  to 
Colonel  Wellesley,  who,  as  it  happened,  had  no  active  share  in  the 
capture.  "  And  thus,"  said  Baird,  *'  before  the  sweat  was  dry  on  my 
brow,  I  was  superseded  by  an  inferior  officer."  Whether  the  super- 
seding of  Baird  was  contrary  to  military  etiquette  or  not,  has  been 
warnuy  discussed.  Burd  himself  was  extremely  annoyed  at  it,  yet 
it  is  asserted  that  he  had  requested  to  be  relieved ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  Colonel  Wellesley  had  already  shown  those  powers  of  organisa- 
tion, decision,  and  cool  judgment  so  important  in  the  commander  of 
a  city  just  captured  by  assault^  and  for  which  Wellington  was  ao 
remaig^able,  and  in  which  Baird  was  always  deficient  Baird's  frieada 
have  however  always  maintained  that  Wellesley  was  appointed  to  the 
command  becaiise  he  waa  brother  to  the  govemor^eneral,  and  not 
because  of  his  pecuUar  fitness.  The  storming  of  Seringapatam  was 
the  great  achievement  of  Sir  David  Baird's  military  life.  He  received 
the  thanks  of  Parliament  and  the  East  India  Company  for  his  brilliant 
conduct  at  Seringapatam,  and  declined  a  pension  from  the  company, 
in  the  hope,  which  was  not  at  that  time  realised,  of  being  rewarded 
by  a  red  ribbon  by  his  sovereign. 

In  1801  General  Baird  was  sent  from  India  to  oo-operate  with  the 
British  troops  in  Egypt  against  the  French,  but  a  truce  having  been 
agreed  te  just  as  he  was  approaching  the  British  position,  he  returned 
to  India  by  way  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  landed  at  Calcutta  July  81, 
1802.  Soon  after  his  arrival  he  was  removed  to  the  staff  of  the 
establishment  at  Fort  St  George,  Madras,  at  hia  own  request  He 
was  afterwards  engaged  in  the  hostilities  againat  Scindiah  and  the 
Rajah  of  Rajpore.  During  this  campaign,  considering  himself  neglected 
and  thwarted,  and  having  in  vaia  remonstrated  with  the  government 
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of  Mnclras,  he  applied  for  leave  of  absence,  whicli  being  granted,  he 
relinquiahed  his  command  and  returned  to  Europe. 

In  1805  Goneial  Baird  commanded  an  expedition  directed  against 
the  Dutch  wttlementB  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  took  Oape  Town, 
and  was  proceeding  to  organise  his  conquest  when  he  was  recalled  for 
hnviug  sanctioned  an  ill-judged  expedition  of  Sir  Home  Popham 
against  one  of  the  posseaaions  of  Spain  in  South  America.  In  1807  he 
accompanied  Lord  Gathcart  in  the  expedition  of  that  year  against 
Denmark;  and  though  wounded  twioe  during  the  capture  of  Copen- 
hagen, he  is  hardly  mentioned  in  the  despatches ;  while  Qeneral  Wel- 
ledejr,  his  junior,  who  also  had  a  command  under  Lord  Cathcarty  is 
made  the  subject  of  an  elaborate  eulogy.  On  his  return  he  was  sent 
to  superintend  a  'camp  of  instruction' in  Ireland;  an  employment 
which  would  imply  that  his  proficiency  in  the  mechanical  branches  of 
the  militaiy  art  was  rated  more  highly,  and  probably  with  justice,  by 
his  superiors  than  his  fitness  to  command  an  army.  In  1808  Baird 
commanded  a  large  force  that  was  sent  out  to  co-operate  with  Sir 
John  Moore,  then  oommandez^in-chief  of  the  British  army  in  the 
Peuinsula.  This  force  formed  part  of  Sir  John  Moore's  army  in  his 
retreat  to  Corufia,  and  shared  in  the  glory  of  the  battle  of  that  name, 
which  vindicated  the  honour  of  the  English  arms.  On  the  death  of 
that  excellent  officer.  General  Baird,  as  second  in  command,  became 
commander-in-chief,  and  the  despatch  relating  to  the  battle  was  accord- 
ingly written  in  his  name.  He  was  however  too  severely  wounded  to 
take  advantage  of  the  accidental  promotion ;  for  he  received  some 
grape-shot  in  the  left  arpi,  which  so  shattered  the  bone  of  the  arm  and 
ahonlder,  that  amputation  from  the  socket  became  necessary.  On  his 
return  he  received  the  thanks  of  Parliament  for  his  gallant  conduct^  was 
gratified  with  the  long^sought-for  red  ribbon,  and  created  a  baronet. 

In  1810  Sir  David  Baird  married  Miss  Campbell  Preston,  of  Perth- 
shire, with  whom  he  received  considerable  estates  in  that  county.  In 
I8l4y  at  the  termination  of  the  war,  he  applied  for  a  peerage  and 
pension,  considering  the  baronetcy  and  E.C.B.  honour  quite  inadequate 
to  the  length  and  importance  of  his  services ;  but  he  failed  in  his 
application.  In  1820  Baird  was  appointed  commander'in-chief  in  Ire- 
land, but  remained  in  office  only  long  enough  to  show  that  though  an 
intrepid  and  gallant  soldier,  he  was  wholly  ignorant  of  the  principles 
of  good  government.  He  was  removed  from  his  obmmand  in  1821, 
when  the  Marquis  Wellesley  became  Lord-Lieutenant.  From  this 
period  till  his  death,  in  1829,  he  lived  in  retirement. 

{Life  of  Oeneral  Sir  David  Baird,  ko, ;  Mill,  BrUish  India  ;  Colonel 
Mark  Wilks,  ffittorieal  Sietehet  o/  the  South  of  India  ;  Napier,  Bittory 
of  the  PeninnUar  War;  Note9  on  the  Campaign  of  1808-9  in  the  North 
of  Spain,  by  Colonel  Sorrell,  Baird's  Military  Secretary.) 

BAKER,  DAVID,  an  English  Benedictine  monk  and  ecclesiastical 
historian,  was  bom  at  Abergavenny,  December  9th,  1675.  He  received 
his  early  education  at  Christ's  Hospital,  London,  whence,  in  1590,  he 
went  to  Oxford,  where  he  became  a  commoner  of  Broadgate  Hall,  now 
Pembroke  College.  Here  he  is  recorded  by  Anthony  k  Wood  to  have 
fallen  into  vicious  and  disorderly  habits.  Having  left  the  university 
withoat  a  degree,  he  came  to  London,  and  joined  his  brother  Bichard, 
a  barrister  of  the  Middle  Temple^  where  he  studied  law,  and,  in 
addition  to  the  loose  courses  he  had  followed,  became  a  professed 
iafideL  After  the  death  of  his  brother,  hii  &Uker,  who  was  steward 
to  Lord  Abergavenny,  got  him  appointed  to  the  office  of  recorder  of 
the  town  of  Abergavenny.  Here^  whilst  returning  home  from  holding 
a  court  at  a  distant  place,  a  miraculous  escape  from  drowning  recalled 
him  to  a  sense  of  religion,  and  led  to  his  joining  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Taking  a  journey  to  London,  he  fell  in  with  some  Benedictine 
fftthers  of  the  Caasine  congregation,  with  one  of  whom  he  shortly 
after  repaired  to  Italy,  giving  no  further  notice  of  lus  intentions  to 
his  father  than  that  he  was  going  to  travel.  At  Padua  he  was 
admitted  to  the  habit  of  religion  by  the  Abbot  of  Jnstina,  May  27, 
1605,  about  which  time  he  changed  his  name  from  David  to  Augustine 
Baker.  The  state  of  his  health  rendering  it  necessaiy  that  he  should 
return  to  England,  he  arrived  at  home  just  in  time  to  reconcile  his 
father,  who  was  dying,  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  After  providing 
for  his  mother,  and  disposing  of  his  own  estate,  he  gave  himself  to  the 
duties  of  his  profession,  residiog  partly  in  London  and  partly  with 
Roman  Catholic  fomilies  in  the  country  for  some  years,  after  which 
he  retired  for  a  time  to  Douay.  Subsequently  he  became  the  spiritual 
director  of  the  convent  of  English  Benedictine  nuns  at  Cambray,  and 
also  their  confessor.  With  them  he  passed  nine  yearn,  and  then  again 
returned  to  Donay. 

About  1621  an  employment  was  reoommended  to  him  by  the 
superiors  of  his  order,  that  of  searching  after  and  transcribing  the 
records  of  the  ancient  congregation  of  the  Black  or  Benedictine  monks 
in  England.  His  collections  on  tins  subject  filled  six  volumes  in  folio. 
They  are  said  to  have  been  lost;  but  Father  Clement  Reyner's  *  Apos- 
tolatus  Benedictinorum  in  Anglia,'  foL,  Duac.  1626,  was  arranged  and 
methodised  from  them,  and  they  supplied  many  of  the  materials  of 
Cressy'a  *  Church  History,'  foL,  Roan,  1668.  Baker's  religious  treatises 
were  numerous,  filling  nine  folio  volumes  of  manuscript :  these,  in 
Wood's  time,  were  preserved  in  the  monastery  of  the  English  Bene- 
dictine nuns  at  Cambray.  Among  the  names  of  the  literary  friends 
of  Baker,  those  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  Selden, 
Camden,  and  Godwin,  are  especially  recorded.  He  died  in  Gray's 
inn-laae^  Augnat  9th  1641,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Andrew's,  Holbom. 


(Wood,  AthetKB  Oxon.,  edit.  BUsSy  vol.  iii.  ooL  7;  Grainger,  voL  IL 
p.  200 ;  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet,) 

BAKER,  HENRY,  whose  name  is  familiar  to  those  who  are 
interested  in  microscopic  observations,  was  the  son  of  William  Bnker, 
a  derk  in  Chancery.  He  was  bom  on  the  8th  of  May  1698,  in 
Chanceiy-lane,  London.  In  1718  he  was  placed  with  a  bookseller, 
whom  he  left  in  1720  to  reside  with  Mr.  John  Forster,  an  attorney. 
Here  he  first  practised  tuition  on  the  deaf  and  dumb,  an  employment 
which  he  afterwards  followed  with  much  success,  his  first  pupil  being 
Mr.  Forster's  daughter.  The  names  of  some  of  the  first  families  in 
the  land  are  to  be  found  among  his  scholars.  In  1724  and  1725  he 
published  some  poems  of  a  licentious  character ;  and  from  that  time 
to  1737  his  labours  appear  to  have  been  chiefiy  literary.  In  1729  he 
married  the  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Daniel  Defoe,  and  in  1740  was 
elected  first  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  soon  after  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  now  gave  proof  of  his  talent  for 
accurately  observing  objects  of  natural  history ;  and  about  two  years 
after  his  election  he  published  the  first  edition  of  '  The  Microscope 
made  Easy,'  which  was  followed  by  his  '  Employment  for  the  Micro- 
scope.' In  1744  he  received  from  the  hands  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane, 
President  of  the  Royal  Society,  the  Copley  medal,  for  his  microscopical 
experiments  on  the  crystallisations  and  configurations  of  saline  par- 
tidea  His  experiments  upon  the  fresh-water  polype  (Hydra  viridie), 
and  upon  other  minute  animals,  are  very  curious  and  instructive,  and 
his  observations  are  still  valued.  He  died  in  the  Strand  on  the  25th 
of  November  1774,  in  his  77th  year,  and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard 
of  St.  Mary-le^trand.  His  collection  of  natural  productions,  with 
some  antiquities,  fta,  occupied  ten  days  in  the  sale,  which  took  place 
in  1775.  The  larger  alpine  strawberry  and  the  true  rhubarb  {Mhewn 
pcUmattim)  were  introduced  by  Baker  into  this  country ;  he  also  made 
us  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  Ooeeue  Polonictu,  or  cochineal 
of  the  narth,  transmitted  by  Dr.  Wolfe. 

BAKER,  SIR  RICHARD,  the  author  of  the  ^  Chnmide  of  the  Kings 
of  England '  known  by  his  name,  was  bom  about  the  year  1 568.  Wood 
('  AtheniB  Oxonienses '),  the  writer  of  the  article  *  Sir  lUchard  Baker' 
in  the  '  Biographia  Britannica,'  makes  Sissinghurst  in  Kent  his  birth- 
place ;  but  Fuller,  who  speaks  of  him  as  a  personal  acquaintance  in 
Ms  '  English  Worthies/  states  that  he  was  a  native  of  Oxfordshire. 
Sir  John  Baker,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  Henry  YIII.,  was  one 
of  his  ancestors.  Richard  Baker  was  educated  at  the  university  of 
Oxford,  knighted  in  1603,  and  married  and  settled  in  Oxfordshire 
before  the  year  1620.  Being  in  pecuniary  difficulties  soon  lUfter  his 
marriage,  he  was  thrown  into  the  Fleet  prison,  where  he  spent  the 
remaining  years  of  his  life,  and  died  Feb.  18,  1644-45  in  a  state  of 
extreme  poverty.  It  was  during  his  imprisonment,  and  as  a  means  of 
subsistence,  that  he  wrote  his  '  Chronicle '  and  various  other  works. 

Of  the  '  Chronicle^'  the  most  celebrated  of  hia  works,  the  autlior  haa 
himself  said,  "  that  it  was  collected  with  so  great  care  and  diligence, 
that  if  all  other  of  our  chronicles  should  be  lost,  this  only  would  be 
sufficient  to  inform  posterity  of  all  passages  worthy  or  memorable  to 
be  known."  Although  Baker's  '  Chronicle'  is  by  no  means  entitled  to 
this  high  commendation,  at  the  same  time  we  are  not  surprised  at  the 
great  popularity  which  it  ei^oyed  for  more  than  a  century  after  its 
publi<attion  (1641)  among  the  squires  and  andent  gentlewomen  of  the 
school  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley.  The  manner  was  new,  and  as  the 
author  of  the '  Historical  Library '  remarked,  in  his  coarse  fashion, 
*'  pleasing  to  the  rabble  ;*'  meaning  by  the  term  '  rabble '  all  persons 
not  eminently  learned.  HoUinshed  was  too  bulky  and  Speed  too  dull 
a  writer  to  be  popular ;  and  Sir  Richard's  residence  in  the  Fleet  was  a 
hindrsnoe  to  the  compilation  of  a  book  overloaded  with  those  nume* 
rous  referencea  to  authorities  and  antiquarian  researches  which  perplex 
and  weary  the  general  reader,  however  acceptable  to  the  learned. 
Though  full  of  errors.  Baker's  '  Chronide '  was  long  the  text-book  of 
English  history  to  country  gentlemen  and  their  families,  but  it  is  now 
little  read.  The  other  works  of  Sir  R.  Baker  consist  chiefly  of  medi- 
tations, prayers,  and  other  devotional  booka  In  a  posthumous  work 
published  in  1662,  the  'Theatrum  Redivivum,'  he  endeavoured  to  show 
that  the  fathers  were  not  so  opposed  to  dramatic  representations  as 
Piynne  had  represented  in  his  '  Histrio-Mastix.' 

Sir  R.  Bakers '  Chronicle'  brought  the  history  of  England  down  to 
the  death  of  James ;  he  wrote  also  a  few  lines  of  the  reign  of  Charles  L 
by  way  of  introduction*  A  fourth  edition  of  the  '  Chronicle '  was  puh* 
lished  in  1665  by  Edward  Phillips,  the  nephew  of  Milton,  bringing  the 
work  to  the  coronation  of  Charles  IL  Phillips  says  (*  Epistle  to  the 
Reader'),  that  as  to  the  transactions  of  Monk  (duke  of  Albemarle),  he 
had  permission  to  make  use  of  his  "  Excellencie's  own  papers,  and 
several  other  private  collections  of  persons  active  with  him  in  that 
servica" 

(Wood,  Athenm  Oxonienses;  Fuller,  English  Worthies;  Biographia 
BritannictL) 

BAKER,  THOMAS,  the  Cambridge  antiquary,  was  bom  at  Crooke, 
in  the  parish  of  Lanchester,  near  Durham,  September  14th,  1656.  Hia 
father  was  Gkorge  Baker,  Esq.,  and  his  grandfather  Sir  Qeorge  Baker, 
Knight,  recorder  of  NewcasUek  Thomas  Baker  was  educated  in  the 
free  school  at  Durham,  and  afterwards  sent,  with  his  elder  brother 
Qeorge,  to  Cambridge,  where  he  became  a  pensioner  at  St.  John's 
college,  July  9th,  1674,  and  was  dected  fellow  of  his  college  in  March 
1679.    He  entered  into  orders  in  1685,  and  in  June  1687  was  collated 
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DyLord  Craw,  then  bishop  of  Durham,  to  the  rectory  of  Long  Newton 
in  that  diocese,  which  he  resigned  in  1690,  upon  refusing  to  take  the 
oaths  to  King  William.  He  now  retired  to  his  fellowship  at  St.  John's, 
in  which  he  was  protected  till  January,  20th,  1717,  when  again  refusing 
to  take  the  oaths  to  a  new  goremment,  he  was  ejected,  in  company 
with  seyeral  other  learned  men.  Mr.  Baiker  retained  a  lively  sense  of 
this  deprivation,  which  he  expressed  by  writing  in  the  blank  leaves  of 
«11  the  books  which  he  afterwards  gave  to  the  college,  "•  Tho.  Baker 
ColL  Ja  socius  ejectus."  He  appears  to  have  had  the  sympathy  and 
pecuniary  assistance  of  Edward  Lord  Oxford  and  other  friends  after 
this  deprivation,  but  his  only  settled  income  was  an  annuity  of  40&  a 
year.  His  death  took  place  on  July  2Dd,  1740.  Dr.  Heberden,  who 
Attended  him,  communicated  a  memorandum  of  his  last  illness  and 
death,  which  he  had  made  at  the  time,  to  Mr.  Cole,  in  a  letter  dated 
October  13th,  1777,  still  preserved  among  Cole's  Manuscripts  in  the 
British  Museum. 

Being  appointed  one  of  the  executors  o^  Ids  elder  brother  s  wUl,  by 
which  a  ku^e  sum  was  bequeathed  to  pious  uses,  Mr.  Baker  prevailed 
on  the  other  two  executors,  who  were  his  other  brother,  Francis,  and 
the  Hon.  Charles  Monts^e,  to  lay  out  1310^  of  the  money  upon  an 
estate  to  be  lettled  upon  St.  John's  College  for  six  exhibitionen.  He 
iikewiBe  gave  the  college  1002.  for  the  consideration  of  six  pounds 
a-year  (then  legal  interest)  for  his  life;  and  to  the  library  several 
choice  books,  both  printed  and  manuscript;  medals  and  coins ;  besides 
what  he  left  to  it  by  his  will,  which  were  "  all  such  books,  printed  and 
manuscript,  as  he  had,  and  were  wanting  there." 

All  that  Mr.  Baker  printed  was,  1,  'The  preface  to  Bishop  Fisher*B 
funeral  sermon  for  Margaret,  Countess  of  lUchmond  and  Derby,'  8vo, 
Lond.  1708;  2,  'Reflections  on  learning,  showing  the  insufficiency 
thereof  in  its  several  particulars,  in  order  to  evince  the  usefulness  and 
necessity  of  Revelation,'  8vo,  Lond.  1710,  which  went  through  eight 
editions:  both  works  were  without  his  name.  His  manuscript 
collections  relative  to  the  history  and  antiquities  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge  formed  the  great  labour  of  his  Ufe,  and  chiefly  entitle  him 
to  a  notice  here.  They  amount  to  thirty-nine  volumes  in  folio,  and 
three  in  quarto,  closely  written.  The  British  Museum  possesses  twenty- 
three  volupies,  which  he  bequeathed  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  his  friend 
and  patron ;  the  Public  Libnry  at  Cambridge  contains  sixteen  volumes 
in  foUo  and  three  in  quarto,  which  he  bequeathed  to  the  University. 
A  minute  account  of  the  contents  of  every  volume  will  be  found  in  the 
'Catalogue  of  Mr.  Thomas  Baker^s  MS.  Collections'  appended  to 
Masters's  Memoir  of  him,  and  in  the  *  Biographia  Britannica,'  vol.  i 
p.  521-25.  The  catalogue  of  the  Harleian  Manuscripts  contains  an 
account  of  those  deposited  in  the  Museum. 

The  assistance  which  Mr.  Baker  gave  to  his  contemporaries  engaged 
in  literary  pursuits  was  valuable  and  extensive;  such  aid  is  more 
particularly  acknowledged  by  Walker  in  his  *  Suffeiinga  of  the  Clergy,' 
by  Bishop  Burnet,  Archbishop  Wake,  Strype,  Thomas  Heame,  Pro- 
fessor Ward,  Browne  Willis,  Peck,  Le  Neve,  Bishop  Kennet,  Dr.  Conyers 
Middleton,  Dr.  Waterlandi,  Dr.  Zacb.  Grey,  &a  The  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries have  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Baker,  and  there  is  another  in  the 
picture-gallery  at  Oxford. 

{Biographia  Britannica  /  Masters,  Memoirs  dravm  from  the  Papers 
of  Dr,  Zaeh,  Qrey,  8vo,  Cambr.,  1784 ;  and  CoU's  MS.  OoUectioru,  Brit 
Mu8.  voL  xxilL,  xxvii.,  xxx.,  xxxi,  with  his  Athen.  Cantabr.  lett.  B.) 

BAKEWELL.  ROBERT,  a  celebrated  agriculturist  and  improver 
of  live-stock.  He  was  born,  about  the  year  1725,  at  Dishley,  in  Leices- 
tershire, and  died  there  October  1, 1795.  Though  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  contributed  anything  to  literature,  even  on  the  subjects  to 
which  he  devoted  his  life,  his  efforts,  particularly  to  improve  the  breed 
of  cattle,  procured  for  him  a  widely-extended  reputation:  the  long- 
homed  ^eed  which  he  introduced  is  designated  by  the  name  of  the 
Dishley  or  New  Leicestershire  breed.  He  also  paid  much  attention 
to  improving  the  breeds  of  horses,  pigs,  and  sheep.  He  is  to  be  distin- 
guished from  another  Robert  Bakewell,  who,  in  1803,  published 
'  Observations  on  Wool,'  with  notes  by  Lord  Somerville. 

BALBI,  ADRIEN,  vras  born  at  Venice  on  April  25,  1782.  At  an 
early  period  of  his  life  he  was  appointed  professor  of  geography  and 
also  of  natural  philosophy  in  his  native  town.  In  1820  he  took  up  his 
residence  in  Portugal  Here,  from  the  archives  of  the  kingdom,  he 
procured  the  materials  for  his  '  Essai  statistique  snr  le  royaume  de 
Portugal  et  Algarve,  compart  aux  autres  J^tats  de  I'Europe,'  pub- 
lished in  Paris  in  1822.  After  having  settled  in  Paris,  and  employed 
himself  in  collecting  rich  and  varied  materials  for  many  years,  he 
published  in  1826  the  first  volume  of  his  '  Atlas  ethnographique  du 
Globe ;  or.  Classification  des  Peuples  andens  et  modemes  d'aprte  leurs 
Langues.'  This  work  first  mide  the  French  public  acquainted  with 
the  researches  of  Adelung  and  other  German  philologists.  Bolbi  how- 
ever improved  their  arrangemeist^  and  added  much  information  gathered 
from  the  accounts  of  such  travellers  as  A.  Humboldt,  Freycinet^  and 
others,  as  well  as  from  linguists  such  as  G.  Humboldt^  Remusat, 
Champollion,  Klaproth,  to.  This  work  attained  a  deservedly  high 
reputation.  Under  the  administration  of  Martignac,  Balbi  received 
from  the  government  such  pecuniary  assistance  as  rendered  his  droum- 
stances  easy.  He  had  previously  published,  with  (he  assistance  of 
others  whose  help  he  has  scrupulously  acknowledged,  statistical  tables 
of  the  kingdoms  of  France,  Russia,  and  the  Netherlands.  After  finish- 
ing his' Abr^^  de  Gdographie,  r^dig^  sur  un  plan  nouveau/  which 


work  has  been  translated  into  most  of  the  principal  languages  of 
Europe,  he  quitted  Paris  in  1832,  and  settled  in  Padua,  where  he  died 
on  March  14, 1848. 

We  have  mentioned  the  works  on  which  Balbi's  reputation  rests, 
but  he  produced  several  others,  among  them  are  : — '  La  Monarchie 
Fran^aise  compart  aux  prinoipaux  fitats  de  I'Europe,'  1828 ; '  L'  Empire 
Russe  compart  aux  principaux  £tats  du  monde,*  1829,  and  '  The 
World  compared  with  the  British  Empire,'  1830. 

{NouveUe  Biographie  UtUverseHe.) 

BA'LBI,  GA'SPARO,  a  Venetian  merchant  and  traveller,  who  lived 
in  the  second  part  of  the  16th  century.  He  was  a  dealer  in  precious 
stones,  and  the  business  of  his  trade  led  him  to  Aleppo,  whence  he 
undertook  a- journey  to  India,  which  lasted  several  years.  On  his 
return  to  Venice  he  published  an  account  of  this  journey,  '  Viagido 
air  Indie'  Orientali,'  8vo,  Venice,  1590,  which  was  reprinted  in  1600. 
Balbi's  narrative  is  cnrious,  as  it  refers  to  an  epoch  when  India  was 
much  less  known  than  it  is  now,  and  was  in  a  state  very  different 
from  the  present  The  Portuguese  were  then  almost  the  only  Euro- 
pean nation  trading  to  India,  and  their  establishments  on  the  coasts 
were  numerous  and  strong.  Those  Venetian  merchants  who  ventured 
so  far  appear  to  have  been  on  good  terms  with  the  Portuguese,  and 
to  have  enjoyed  security  under  their  protection.  Balbi  wrote  in  an 
unpretending  style,  which  bears  marks  of  his  candour  as  to  what  he 
himself  saw,  and  also  of  his  credulity  with  r<^;ard  to  matters  which  he 
knew  only  from  hearsay.  He  is  very  minute  and  exact  in  every 
particular  of  mercantile  information;  but  his  statements  are  scanty 
with  regard  to  the  history  and  geography  of  the  countries  which  he 
visited. 

Balbi  proceeded  from  Aleppo  to  Bir  on  the  Euphrates,  and  then 
embarked  on  the  river,  which  he  represents  as  dangerous,  owing  to 
rapids  and  shallows.  He  landed  on  the  left  bank,  at  the  distance  of 
one  day  and  a  half  from  Baghdad,  which  he  calls  New  Babylon,  and 
to  which  dty  he  proceeded  by  land.  From  Baghdad  he  descended 
the  Tigris  to  Bussora,  and  there  embarked  for  Ormua.  where  Uie 
Portuguese  had  a  fort,  the  sovereign  of  that  barren  little  island  being 
tributary  to  them.  From  Ormus  he  proceeded  to  Diu,  another  factory 
of  the  Portuguese  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  and  theooe 
to  Goa,  their  cfaleif  settlement  on  the  Malabar  ooast  He  gives  a  fall 
and  curious  account  of  the  trade  in  those  places,  of  the  various  goods 
brought  to  the  markets,  their  prices  in  Venetian  currency,  the  duties, 
freights,  fta  From  Goa  he  went  to  Cochin,  and  thence  round  Cape 
Comorin  to  St.  Thomas,  or  St.  Thom^,  as  he  calls  it,  another  Portu- 
guese factory.  He  gives  a  sketch  of  the  missionaries,  and  their  mode 
of  converting  the  people  at  that  time,  which  was  quite  as  much  by 
means  of  physical  as  of  moral  force.  At  Si  Thom6  Balbi  embarked 
with  sevenl  Portuguese  .merchants  for  the  kingdom  of  Pegu,  where 
he  arrived  in  the  year  1588.  His  account  of  that  remote  country  ia 
the  most  curious  part  of  his  narrative.  P^gn  was  then  a  powerful 
kingdom;  Ava  was  subject  to  it,  and  even  Siam  was  its  tributary. 
The  ship  in  which  Balbi  was  having  arrived  at  Negrais,  the  goods  and 
passengers  were  transferred  into  boats,  in  which  they  asoended  the 
river  Irawaddi  for  eleven  days,  when  they  arrived  at  Meocao,  and  pro- 
ceeded by  land  to  the  capital  of  Pegu,  which  was  twelve  miles  east 
from  the  river.  Balbi  represents  the  town  as  very  large,  dirided 
into  old  and  new :  the  new  town  was  square,  surrounded  with  walls 
and  ditches.  A  number  of  large  crocodiles  were  he  says  kept  in  the 
ditches  to  prevent  any  one  from  swimming  over.  The  streets  wera 
wide,  the  houses  built  of  wood,  and  dirty  inside.  The  king^s  palace 
was  in  the  middle  of  the  new  town :  the  old  town  was  occupied  by 
the  trading  people.  The  town  of  Pegu  has  since  been  destroyed  by 
the  Birmans,  who  conquered  it  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  century, 
and  left  standing  only  the  great  temple  of  Shomadoo.  Balbi  had  aa 
audience  of  the  king,  who  inquired  about  the  traveller's  native  oountryp 
and  laughed  heartily  on  being  told  that  it  was  a  republic  and  had  no 
king.  He  appears  however  to  have  heard  something  of  European 
politics,  for  he  asked  Balbi  the  name  of  the  sovereign  who  had  recently 
conquered  Portugal  (Philip  II.  of  Spain).  The  king,  acoording  to 
Balbi's  account,  behaved  very  graciously  to  him,  and  made  him  a 
present  of  a  golden  cup  and  several  pieces  of  China  damask  silk,  to 
the  great  surprise  of  the  natives.  Balbi  had  brought  from  India  some 
fine  emeralds,  which  the  king  purchased  at  the  price  set  on  them  by 
the  brokers,  and  Balbi  was  paid  partly  in  other  precious  stones  and 
partly  in  'gansa,'  or  lead  pieces,  which  were  the  curroicy  of  the 
country.  He  wished  to  go  on  to  Ava  where  the  finest  relics  were  to 
be  obtained,  but  was  prevented  by  a  war  breaking  out  between  Pegu 
and  Ava.  Balbi,  after  remaining  two  years  in  Pegu,  set  off  lor 
Martaban,  and  there  embalmed  to  return  to  Cochin.  At  Cochin  be 
was  detained  seven  months  before  he  could  get  a  passage  for  Ormaa 
He  tells  many  curious  particulars  of  the  people  of  the  Malabar  coast^ 
their  superstitionB,  &c.  Balbi  returned  home  by  the  way  of  Ormuj^ 
BusBora,  Baghdad,  and  Aleppo.  He  had  left  Aleppo  in  1579,  and 
returned  in  1588. 

Balbi  seems  to  have  been  the  first  traveller  who  gave  an  account  of 
Transgangetio  India.  A  Latin  translation  of  his  narrative  is  in  De 
Bry's  '  Collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels  to  the  East  Indies^'  Frank- 
furt»  1590-94. 

BALBI'NUS,  DE'CIMUS  CA'ELIUS,  a  Roman  senator,  after  being 
twice  consul,  was  elected  emperor  by  tiie  senate  in  opposition  to  the 
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usurper  Mazimiiiufl,  who  wm  supported  by  the  legiona  in  Qensany. 
MaximinuB  himself,  beftring  that  the  senate  had  outlawed  him,  was 
preparing  to  mar*  h  from  lUyricom  into  Italy.  Rome  was  in  great 
ooDsteniatioD.  News  had  reached  Rome  that  the  elder  Qordianus  aud 
bis  sou,  who  had  been  proclaimed  shortly  before  in  Africa  with  the  ap- 
probation of  the  senate,  had  both  perished  there.  The  senate  in  this 
emergency  elected  two  emperors — ClodiuBPupienusMaximu8,an  ezpo- 
rienoed  officer  who  had  risen  from  a  low  station  to  the  highest  ranks, 
and  Balblnus,  a  man  of  fortune  and  connections,  and  of  a  mild  oon- 
dliatory  chanoter :  but  at  the  demand  of  the  people  and  the  soldiers, 
who  were  attached  to  the  memory  of  Qordianus,  a  third  emperor, 
Marcus  Antonius  Qordianus,  a  boy  of  twelve  years  of  age,  was  also 
appointed;  after  which  Mazimus  set  off  for  North  Italy  to  oppose 
Maziminus,  and  Balbinus  remained  at  Rome.  A  serious  tumult  broke 
out  shortly  after  in  the  city,  in  consequence  of  two  praetorian  soldiers, 
who  entered  unarmed  the  senate>house  to  listen  to  the  discussions, 
having  been  stabbed  to  death  by  aome  of  the  senators,  who  pretended 
that  tiiey  were  spies  of  Maziminus.  The  prsetorian  guards  rose  to 
avenge  the  death  of  their  comrades ;  and  the  people,  on  the  other  side, 
excited  by  the  senators,  ran  to  attack  the  prsetorians,  who  defended 
themselves  in  their  camp,  and  killed  many  of  the  citizens.  The  people 
next  cut  off  the  conduits  that  supplied  the  camp  with  water ;  but  the 
pnetorians  sallied  out»  repulsed  the  besiegers,  and  set  fire  to  a  district 
of  the  oity.  The  greatest  disorder  previdled,  when  Balbinua,  who  at 
first  had  remained  inactive^  came  out  to  endeavour  to  part  the  com- 
batants ;  but  he  was  assailed  with  stones,  and  wounded.  As  a  last 
expedient  the  senators  thought  of  exhibiting  to  the  multitude  the  boy 
Qordianus,  who  was  dad  in  the  imperial  purple^  and  Hfted  upon  the 
shoulders  of  a  tall  man.  The  veneration  which  both  the  people  and 
the  soldiers  felt  for  the  name  of  Gk>rdianuB  produced  the  desired  effect^ 
and  the  tumult  was  appeased.  Meantime  Maximinus  had  laid  siege  to 
Aquileia,  where  he  was  killed  in  a  mutiny  by  his  own  soldiers,  who 
afterwards  made  their  submission  to  Maximus ;  and  the  latter  returned 
to  Rome  to  enjoy  a  triumph  for  having,  though  without  much  exertion 
on  his  part,  ended  the  civil  war,  a.d.  288.  The  people  of  Rome  were 
overwhelmed  with  joy,  but  the  soldiers  were  dissatisfied,  seeing  their 
influence  on  the  deelhie ;  they  remembered  that  Maximinus  was  an 
emperor  of  their  own  choice,  while  Maximus  and  Balbinus  were  the 
choice  of  the  senate^  A  conspiracy  was  soon  organised,  and  the  two 
emperors,  jealous  of  each  other's  ascendancy,  took  no  measures  for 
their  mutual  safety.  Choosing  the  occasion  of  a  publio  festival,  when 
most  of  the  citizens  had  gone  to  witness  the  celebration  of  the  Capi- 
toline  games,  the  praetorians  sallied  out  to  attack  the  palace  of  the 
emperors.  Mazimus,  being  informed  of  this,  sent  for  his  trusty  Qer- 
mans;  but  Balbinus,  tbrou§^  some  suspicion  of  the  designs  of  Maximus, 
opposed  the  order.  The  praetorians  forced  their  way  into  the  palace, 
seized  both  emperors,  whom  they  dragged  ignominioualy  towards  their 
camp,  insulting  and  tormenting  them  by  the  way,  and  finally  put  them 
both  to  death.  They  then  took  the  boy  Gkirdianus  to  their  camp,  and 
proclaimed  him  emperor,  a.d.  288,  The  two  murdered  emperoite  were 
no  more  talked  of,  and  no  punishment  ^as  inflicted  on  the  assassins. 
Balbinus  and  Maximus  reigned  little  more  than  one  year,  during  which 
time  they  had  shown  assiduity  in  their  duties,  attention  to  justice  and 
publio  security,  and  respect  for  the  authority  of  the  laws.  Balbinus 
was  a  man  of  elegant  manners  and  cultivated  taste,  fond  of  luxury  and 
refinement,  and  also  a  lover  of  literature  :  he  appears  to  have  been  a 
poet  of  no  mean  reputation  in  his  time.  His  house,  inhabited  by  his 
posterity,  was  still  existing  in  the  time  of  Diodetian.  (Julius  Caplto* 
linus, '  Historia  AugustiL*) 


Brass.    British  Maaeosu    Aciaal  dsst 

BALBO'A,  VA'SCO  NU'NEZ  DE,  was  bom  in  Zeres  de  los  Cabal- 
leros,  in  Estremadura,  about  the  year  1475.  His  family,  though 
belonging  to  the  class  of  hidalges  (or  gentlemen),  was  not  in  very 
affluent  oircumstanoes.  Yasco  in  his  youth  held  some  office  in  the 
house  of  Don  Pedro  Portooarrero,  lord  of  Huelva;  and  in  1501  he 
accompanied  Rodrigo  de  Bastidas  in  his  voyage  of  discovery  to  the  New 
World.  It  iff  not  known  whether  Balboa  remained  with  the  expedition 
till  the  time  of  the  death  of  Bastidas,  or  whether  he  left  it  before,  to 
settle  in  Hispaniola  (St.  Domingo) ;  but  in  1510  Balboa  was  at  Salva- 
tierra,  one  of  the  settlements  in  that  island,  and  he  was  so  reduced  in 
circumstances,  that  he  bad  got  considerably  in  debt.  About  that  time, 
Alonso  de  Ojeda  and  Diego  de  Nicuesa  projected  a  voyage  of  discovery, 
the  king  having  granted  &em  the  privilege  of  colooieingand  governing 
all  those  territories  which  they  might  discover  from  Cape  Vela  (or  de 


la  Vela),  in  12**  5'  N.  lat,  72°  9'  W.  long,  to  Cape  Gradask-Dios  in 
15"*  N.  lat,  82"*  45'  W.  long.  One  of  Ojeda's  coadjutora,  BachUler 
Enciso,  remained  at  Hispaniola  to  load  two  ships  with  men  and 
provisions.  The  governor  of  Hispaniola  had  made  a  Uw  in  that 
island,  that  no  one  should  quit  it  before  he  had  paid  all  his  creditors. 
Balboa,  who  was  anxious  to  get  away  from  the  island,  hid  himself  in 
a  cask  in  Enciso's  ship,  and  when  the  vessd  was  far  from  land  presented 
himself  to  Enciso,  who,  though  much  irritated  at  the  trick,  was  at  last 
reconciled  \^  the  entreaties  of  Balboa  and  his  friends. 

Enciso,  on  reaching  Cartag^nl^  where  Oieda's  party  had  originally 
proposed  to  settle,  found  that  Ojeda  had  changed  his  plans  in  conse- 
quence of  the  hostility  of  the  natives,  and  had  removed  to  the  Qulf  of 
Darien;  also  that  he  had  sailed  thence  to  Hispaniola  in  quest  of 
Enciso.  In  Ojeda's  absence,  Enciso  daimed  the  chief  command;  and 
his  men,  after  some  resistance,  submitted.  He  ordered  them  to  proceed 
to  the  gulf  of  Darien ;  on  entering  which  a  violent  storm  overtook 
them,  and  the  vessel  of  Enciso  was  violently  driven  against  a  rock  on 
the  coast  The  men,  150  in  number,  saved  themsdves  by  swimming, 
but  on  reaching  the  settlement,  they  found  it  reduced  to  ashes.  They 
next  attempted  to  penetrate  the  country,  but  met  with  such  resist- 
ance from  the  natives  that  they  were  obliged  to  retire  to  the  coast 
In  this  state  of  despair  Balboa  said,  "I  remember  to  have  seen,  when 
I  was  on  these  ooasts  some  years  ago,  a  town  situated  by  the  side  of  a 
laige  river  on  the  west  side  of  the  gulf:  the  inhabitants  were  of  a 
mild  character,  and  did  not  use  poisoned  arrows."  The  party  eagerly 
embraced  Balboa's  suggestion,  that  they  should  proceed  in  quest  of 
the  place  and  take  possession  of  it  After  a  very  obstinate  combat 
with  the  Indians,  the  Spaniards  put  them  to  flight,  entered  the  town, 
and  founded  a  settlement,  which  they  called,  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow, 
Santa  Maria  de  la  Antigua  del  Darien,  in  8*"  20'  N.  lat  The  Spaniards, 
after  their  establishment  there,  began  to  exchange  with  the  natives 
goods  and  trinkets  for  gold,  and  had  already  received  to  the  amount 
of  12,000  doUars,  when  Enciso,  under  pain  of  death,  forbade  the 
exchange  of  anything  for  gold.  On  this  his  men  deposed  him,  and 
some  of  them  elected  Balboa  and  Zamudio  for  their  leaders;  some 
were  for  Enciso ;  and  others,  again,  were  desirous  to  place  themselves 
under  Nicueea.  In  the  midst  of  these  disputes  a  ship  arrived  from 
Spain  with  men  and  provisions  for  Nicuesa.  The  captain  distri- 
buted part  of  bis  stores  among  the  settlers;  and  this  circumstance 
determined  the  parties  in  favour  of  Nicuesa.  They  accordingly 
dispatched  the  vessel  in  quest  of  that  chie(  and  found  him  near  Porto- 
bello  in  great  distress;  he  accepted  the  invitation,  but  when  he  came 
to  the  settlement  he  was  refused  permission  to  land.  He  however 
went  on  shore  secretly  in  spite  of  the  advice  of  Balboa,  but  was  seized 
by  order  of  his  adversaries,  and  placed  in  a  miserable  vessel,  witli 
seventeen  men  who  chose  to  follow  him.  The  vessel  sailed  for  Spain, 
and  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  lost  at  sea. 

The  parties  of  Enciso  and  Balboa  now  resumed  their  dispute,  and 
Balboa  gained  the  victory.  Enciso  was  tried,  and  condenmed  to 
imprisonment  and  the  loss  of  all  his  property,  for  having  usurped  the 
command  of  Ojeda,  but  Balboa  was  persuaded  to  grant  him  his  liberty, 
on  condition  of  his  leaving  Darien.  Balboa  now  dispatched  Zamudio 
to  Spain  to  give  an  account  of  what  had  taken  place,  and  having  sent 
for  the  men  whom  Nicuesa  had  left  at  Portobello,  he  made  a  successful 
expedition  into  the  country.  On  that  occasion  Balboa  became  ac- 
quainted with  a  very  powerful  cacique,  who  gave  him  much  useful 
information  about  his  uwn  country,  and  also  about  a  very  powerful 
and  rich  states  which,  ai  he  said,  was  six  suns,  or  days,  to  the  south 
of  his  own  country.  This  was  the  first  information  the  Spaniards  had 
of  Per6.  Balboa  and  his  men  returned  to  Darien,  where  he  found  a 
reinforcement^  which  Columbus  had  sent  from  Hispaniola.  The  pro- 
visions brought  by  that  vessel  were  soon  consumed,  and  scarcity 
ensued  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  their  harvest  Balboa  now  sent 
to  Columbus  for  a  fresh  supply  of  provisions  and  1000  men,  that  he 
might  be  able  to  remain  in  the  country  without  being  obUged  to 
destroy  the  natives,  and  also  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  the  country 
of  which  he  had  received  intelligence. 

In  the  beginning  of  September  1513,  Balboa  embarked  on  an  explo- 
ratory expedition,  sailing  direct  to  Coiba,  an  island  near  the  coast  of 
Veragua,  where  he  left  the  vessels,  and  proceeded  into  the  interior. 
By  his  prudent  policy  he  won  the  good  will  of  several  tribes  of  Indians, 
and  after  a  painful  journey  of  about  a  month,  he  arrived  on  the  29th 
of  September  at  a  mountain,  from  the  summit  of  which  the  immense 
expanse  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  burst  upon  his  view.  Affected  at  the 
sight,  and  falling  upon  his  knees,  he  thanked  the  Almighty  for  having 
granted  him  the  favour  of  discovering  those  immense  regions,  and 
then  addressed  his  companions  in  congratulatory  and  encouraging 
terms.  They  all*embraced  him,  and  promised  to  be  faithful  to  the 
last  moment  He  then  cut  down  a  large  tree,  and  depriving  it  of  its 
branches,  erected  a  cross  upon  a  heap  of  stones,  and  wrote  ihe  names 
of  Fernando  and  Isabel  on  the  trunks  of  several  trees  round  about 
Descending  with  his  companions  to  the  sea-shore,  Balboa,  in  full 
armour,  having  in  one  hand  his  sword  and  the  standard  of  Castile  in 
the  other,  stood  upon  the  sand  until,  the  tide  ascending,  the  water 
reached  his  knees,  and  then,  in  the  hearing  of  his  companions,  declared 
that  he  took  possession  of  those  seas  and  regions  in  the  names  of  the 
king  and  queen  of  Castile.  The  procedure  was  formally  registered 
by  a  notary,  in  order  to  insure  the  validity  of  the  act  of  possession. 
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Balboa,  after  visitiog  some  of  the  islands  in  the  gulf,  returned  to  DHrien, 
which  they  reached  on  the  19th  Januaiy  1514.  The  fatigues  of  the 
journey  brought  upon  Balboa  a  dangerous  fever. 

On  arriving  atJJarien,  Balboa  gave  those  who  had  remained  in  the 
oolony  their  proportionate  share  of  the  riches  acquired  in  the  expedi- 
tion; he  also  sent  a  messenger  to  Spain,  to  give  an  account  of  his 
discovery,  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  improvement  of  the 
settlement.  In  the  meantime  Enciso  had  so  excited  the  feelings  of 
the  king  against  Balboa,  that  Zamudio,  who  attempted  to  exculpate 
his  friend,  was  ordered  to  be  imprisoned,  and  was  obliged  to  conceal 
himself.  The  government  determined  to  appoint  a  person  to  super- 
sede Balboa,  and  to  try  him  for  bis  rebellion.  That  commission  was 
given  to  Pedrarias  D^vila,  a  nobleman.  The  squadron  of  Pedrarias, 
consisting  of  1500  men,  arrived  at  Darien  in  1514.  Such  were  the 
reports  c^  his  ambition  which  the  enemies  of  Balboa  bad  spread  in 
Spain,  tbat  Pedrarias  expected  to  find  him  living  in  the  oolony  in 
princely  state,  but  on  his  landing  he  was  astonished  to  find  him 
dressed  like  the  meanest  of  his  men,  directing  and  assisting  some 
Indians  in  roofing  a  house. 

Pedrarias  in  execution  of  his  orders  placed  Balboa  under  arrest 
and  brought  him  to  triaL  He  was  acquitted  of  the  murder  of  Nicuesa, 
which  his  enemies  had  attributed  to  him,  but  he  was  oondemned  in  a 
heavy  fine  as  damages  to  Enciso,  on  paying  which  he  was  set  at 
liberty.  Pedrarias  however  kept  him  without  any  employment  in 
the  colony,  the  consequence  of  which  was,  tbat,  through  ignorance  of 
the  country  and  mismanagement,  the  settlers  experienced  much 
distress,  and  in  one  month  seven  hundred  men  died  of  sickness  and 
hunger.  The  new  adventurers  rauged  the  country  in  search  of  gold, 
and  not  finding  it  treated  the  poor  Indians  with  gi'eat  cruelty.  Thus 
the  chiefs  and  tribes  who,  owing  to  tbe  prudent  and  conciliating  con- 
duct of  Balboa  had  been  exceedingly  friendly  with  the  Spaniards, 
were  now  changed  into  their  enemies. 

In  the  meantime,  the  friends  of  Balboa  at  homo  had  so  exerted 
themselves  in  his  fiayour,  that  they  obtained  for  him,  in  1515,  the 
appointment  of  governor  under  Pedrarias,  of  Darien  and  Coiba. 
Pedrarias  was  however  unwilling  to  give  Balboa  his  authority,  at 
which  the  latter,  highly  displeased,  sent  his  friend  Garabito  secretly 
to  Cuba,  to  procure  sixty  men,  with  the  view  of  making  a  settlement 
near  the  Pacific.  When  Qarabito  returned,  Pedrarias  had  given  to 
Balboa  his  rank  and  title.  Qarabito  landed  his  men  about  twenty 
miles  from  Darien,  and  informed  Balboa.  The  information,  secret  as 
it  was,  reached  the  ears  of  Pedrarias,  at  which  he  was  so  indignant, 
that  he  ordered  Balboa  to  be  imprisoned ;  but  on  the  entreaties  of 
the  Bishop  Quevedo,  and  his  own  vrife,  Balboa  was  released  and 
reconciled  to  bis  enemy.  This  reconciliation  was  further  cemented 
by  the  marriage  of  Balboa  with  the  eldest  daughter  of  Pedrarias, 
then  in  Spain.  Notwithstanding  this  apparent  reconciliation,  Pedra- 
rias kept  Balboa  at  Darien,  and  was  always  afraid  of  employing  him. 
In  1517,  Pedrarias,  having  been  unsuccessful  in  all  his  attempts  to 
reduce  the  country,  sent  Balboa  in  the  direction  of  Port  Careta,  with 
directions  to  found  a  colony  there,  and  to  build  ships,  in  order  to 
visit  some  of  the  islands  in  the  Pacific;  but  having  been  subsequently 
informed  by  some  of  Balboa's  enemies  tbat  he  intended  going  on  a 
voyage  of  discovery  on  his  own  account,  Pedrarias  dispatched  Frandsoo 
Pl^arro  with  an  armed  force  to  arrest  Balboa,  who  was  again  tried  on 
the  very  charges  on  which  he  had  before  been  acquitted.  Although 
the  judge  found  him  guilty,  he  recommended  him  to  mercy,  in  con- 
sideration of  his  services,  but  the  inflexible  Pedraria^  answered  the 
judge,  **  If  he  is  a  criminal,  let  him  die  for  his  crimes."  He  was 
accordingly  oondenmed  to  be  beheaded. 

Balboa  died  with  the  firmness  of  a  hero,  in  his  forty'Seeond  year. 
Herrera  says  that  Balboa  was  a  tall  and  graceful  man,  of  a  pleasing 
countenance,  with  flaxen  hair ;  and  that  he  had  an  acute  understand- 
ing, and  was  possessed  of  great  fortitude.  In  danger  and  fatigue  he 
always  took  the  lead,  and  was  the  last  in  enjoying  rest  and  comforts 
"He  was,"  says  Quintans,  *' rigid  in  his  discipline^  but  when  his 
soldiers  were  sick  or  wounded,  he  visited  and  consoled  them  as  a 
brother,  and  he  was  on  many  occasions  seen  to  go  in  pursuit  of  game, 
and  even  to  dress  it  himself,  for  his  sick  men." 

(Henera,  JIutoria  OenercU  de  lot  Indiaa  Oceidentalett  Decada  first 
and  second,  Quintana ;  Vidcu  de  JBtpaAolet  Ilmtres,  tom.  iL ;  Navar- 
rete^  Coleeum  de  lot  Viages  y  Detcvlrimientot  de  lot  EtpaHoUt  detde 
f/net  del  Siglo  XV.,  vol.  iii    Madrid,  1829.) 

BA'LDI,  BEBNARDl'NO,  was  born  at  Urbino,  June  6, 1558,  of  a 
noble  family.  After  having  received  his  early  education  in  his  native 
town  he  went  to  Pftdua,  where  he  studied  mathematics,  jurisprudence, 
and  the  languages,  of  which  last  his  biographer  Afi<S  says  he  acquired 
fourteen.  His  reputation  in  these  branches  of  learning  made  him 
known  to  Ferninte  Gonzaga,  lord  of  GuastaUa,  who  engaged  him  as  a 
teacher  of  mathematics,  and  afterwards  made  him  Abbot  of  Guastalla, 
with  the  Pope's  approbation.  Baldi  dischai^ged  the  duties  of  this 
office  with  great  assiduity  and  seal;  but  in  defending  the  prerogatives, 
jurisdiction,  and  immunities  of  his  abbey,  he  found  himself  entangled 
in  disputes  with  the  community  and  lay  authorities  of  Guastalla,  and 
with  the  prince  himsell  Annoyed  perhaps  at  these  controversies,  he 
repaired  to  Rome,  where  Cardinal  Cintio  Aldobrandini,  nephew  of  Pope 
Clement  YIII.,  became  bis  friend,  and  invited  him  to  live  in  his  house. 
Baldi  resigned  the  abbacy  of  Guastalla,  retaining  an  annual  pension 


from  its  income.  Having  returned  to  Urbino,  tL<)  Duke  France^cf 
Maria  della  Rovere  sent  iiim,  in  1618,  as  his  envoy  to  Tenice,  to 
congratulate  the  new  Doge  Ajidrea  Memmo.  On  this  oocasion  Baldi 
pronounced  an  elegant  oration  before  the  Venetian  senate,  which  so 
pleased  the  doge  that  he  presented  the  orator  with  a  massive  gold 
chain  of  considerable  value.  He  died  at  his  native  place,  October  12, 
1617. 

Baldi  wrote  a  vast  number  of  works  in  prose  and  verse,  the  greater 
part  of  which  remain  inedited.  Among  those  published  are  a  poem 
on  navigation,  and  several  edogues,  which  are  not  without  merit  He 
painted  the  Italian  rustios  as  mstios  generally  are,  describing  their 
habits  and  employments,  and  deriving  a  moral  from  their  contented- 
ness  and  their  humble  enjoyments.  Baldi  wrote  also  a  poem  called 
'  Deifobe,'  purporting  to  be  a  chronicle  of  the  vicissitudes  of  Home 
from  its  foundation  to  the  epoeh  in  which  he  lived,  in  the  foi-m  of  a 
prophecy.  Of  Baldi's  prose  works  we  have  several  dialogues — one  on 
*  dignity ; '  and  another  on  tbe  qualities  and  duties  required  of  a 
prince,  written  with  considerable  fk^edom,  considering  the  age  and 
country  in  which  he  lived.  He  also  compiled  a  short  chronicle  of  all 
the  mathematicians  known  from  Euphorbius  (mentioned  by  Diogenes 
Laertius  in  his  '  Life  of  Thales ')  down  to  his  o?m  time ;  and  he 
published  two  Latin  works  in  illustration  of  Vitruvius — 'Scamiili 
impares  Vitruviani  a  Bernardino  Baldo  nova  ratione  explieati/  Augs- 
burg, 1612;  and  'De  Verborum  Vitmvianorum  Significatione,'  ibid., 
with  a  life  of  Vitruvius.  Both  have  been  inserted  by  the  Marquis 
Poleni  in  his  *Exercitationes  Vitruviansa,*  Pftdua,  1741.  Two  historical 
works  of  Baldi  were  recently  published  for  the  first  time—'  Vita  e 
Fatti  di  Guidobaldo  L  di  Montepeltro  Duca  d'Urbino,'  2  vols.,  Milaoo^ 
1821 ;  and  '  Vita  e  Fatti  di  Frederico  di  Montepeltro  Duca  d'Urbino,' 
3  vols.,  Roma»  1824.  He  is  likewise  said  to  have  prepared  an  Arab 
and  a'Persian  grammar,  a  INirkish  vocabulary,  and  a  translation  of 
the  geography  of  Edrisi,  and  another  of  a  Chaldean  commentary  on 
the  Targum  of  Onkelos,  the  results  of  his  assiduous  study  of  the 
Eastern  languages,  to  which  in  the  prime  of  his  life  he  for  a  short 
time  devoted  much  labour. 

(Afi<5,  Vita  di  Bernardino  Baldi) 

BALDI'NI,  BA'CCIO,  a  Florentine  goldsmith  and  engraver,  was 
bom  at  Florence  in  1486,  and  died  there  in  1515.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  Italian  engravers,  whose  works  on  that  account  have  an  historical 
interest,  but  are  otherwise  of  little  value,  fialdini  was  bred  a  gold- 
smith, and  was  taught  engraving  by  Finiguerra  himself,  who  was  the 
inventor  of  the  art  aooording  to  the  Italians.  Baldini  however,  though 
acquainted  with  the  art,  could  derive  Ho  benefit  from  it,  as  he  was 
incapable  of  making  a  design;  be  oonununicated  it  therefore  to  Ales- 
sandro  Botticelli,  and  the  two  entered  into  partnership — the  one 
designed  and  the  other  engraved.  Such  is  the  story  of  VasarL  The 
first  prints  by  him  are  the  Months,  1466.  The  next,  those  in '  II  Monte 
Santo  di  Dio,'  by  Fra.  Antonio  di  Siena,  printed  in  1477 :  and  of  an 
edition  of  Dante^  with  the  commentaxy  of  Landini,  published  in  1481 : 
both  were  printed  at  Florence  by  Niooolo  di  Lorenso.  In  the  '  Monte 
Santo'  there  are  three  engravings  by  Baldini,  and  for  the  Dante  he 
engraved  19,  but  only  two  were  ready  when  the  book  was  published ; 
the  remaining  17,  in  the  Vatican  copy,  have  been  pasted  on  the  blank 
places  left  for  them.  Niocolo  di  Lorenao  lefb  a  blank  place  for  a  print 
at  the  head  of  every  canto.  Baldini  executed  many  other  prints, 
which  are  noticed  at  length  by  Bartsch  and  other  writers  on  prints. 
Heineken,  Stmtt,  and  others  have  published  copies  of  eoiue  of 
Baldini's  engravings  as  spedmens  of  the  early  Italian  style.  Accord- 
ing to  Duchesne  ('Essai  sur  lee  l^ielles'),  Baldini  also  executed 
numerous  works  in  niello.  (Vasari,  Vite  de  PiUori,  &a,  in  the 
'  Life  of  Marcantonio;'  Strutt,  Dictionary  of  Engraven;  Heineken, 
Nachric?Uen  von  KUnttUm;  Bartsch,  Le  PehUre-Graveur ;  Passavant.) 

BALDUNG,  HANS,  called  also  Hans  Griio,  a  celebrated  old  German 
painter  and  wood-engraver,  the  contemporary  and  the  friend  of  Albert 
Diirer.  He  was  bom  at  Gmtind,  in  Swabia,  about  1470,  or  a  few  years 
later,  but  lived  chiefly  in  Switaerland,  at  Strasbourg,  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood. From  the  inscription  upon  a  picture  of  the  Crucifixion,  iu 
the  church  of  Freiburg  in  Breisgau,  which  is  considered  his  masterpiece, 
his  full  name  appears  to  have  been  Hans  Baldung  Griin  or  Grien.  It 
is  painted  upon  canvass  glued  upon  wood.  His  woodcuts  are  variously 
signed  H.  BL,  H.  B.  G.,  and  H.  G.  His  prints  are  rather  numerousw 
Bartsoh  mentions  two  engravings  on  copper,  and  59  woodcuts ;  and 
Brulliot  states  that  there  are  still  many  which  have  been  overlooked 
by  Bartsch.  Baldung's  latest  cuts  bear  the  date  1534.  The  earliest 
date  of  his  cuts  appears  to  be  1507.    His  latest  works  are  the  best 

As  a  painter  he  was  little  inferior  to  Albert  Dtirer  in  expression,  in 
colouring,  or  in  finish.  He  painted  portraits  and  history,  sacred  and 
profane :  the  heads  are  the  best  parts  of  his  woriEs.  The  year  1545  is 
given  in  several  works  as  the  year  of  his  death.  There  is  in  the  gallery 
of  Oarlsnihe  a  book  of  studies  and  portraits  by  him. 

(Fiissli,  AUgemeintt  KimtUer-Lexieon ;  Heineken,  JHetionnairt  da 
Artietet,  &o. ;  Bartsch,  Le PtsintreOrttvewr ;  Brullio^  JHcHonnedrt  dm 
Monogrammetf  &c. ;  Kagle]^  Neuet  AUgemeinet  SUnttUr-Lexicon.) 

BALDWIN,  or  BAUDOUI'N,  great  forester  of  Flanders,  succeeded, 
A.D.  887,  his  father  Andacer  in  the  government  of  that  province,  as 
feudatory  of  the  Emperor  Louis,  Charlemagne's  successor.  Baldwin 
was  called  '  Iron-arm,'  on  account  of  his  great  strength ;  some  say,  on 
account  of  his  being  constantly  in  armour.    Upon  the  death  of  Louis^ 
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in  840,  Baldwin,  having  taken  the  part  of  Lotharius  against  his 
brotheiB,  waa  Kverely  wounded  in  the  battle  of  FontenaL  Shortly 
after,  Judith,  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bald,  King  of  Aquitania  and 
of  Neustria,  having  become  a  widow,  by  the  death  of  her  husband 
Ethelvfolf,  king  of  England,  waa  returning  to  her  father  in  France, 
when  Baldwin,  who  had  heard  of  her  great  beauty,  went  to  meet  her 
at  her  landing.  He  prevailed  on  her  to  accompany  him  to  the  castle 
of  Haerlebeck,  where  they  were  privately  married,  as  they  had  no 
expectation  of  obtaining  her  father's  consent  Charles  incensed  at 
the  D8WB,  sent  his  son,  Louis  the  Stammerer,  to  make  war  upon 
Baldwin,  who  defeated  him  near  Arras.  After  the  battle,  Baldwin 
caused  several  of  Charles's  barons,  whom  he  had  taken  prisoners,  to 
be  banged,  as  the  instigators  of  the  war.  The  pope,  Nicholas  L, 
having  excommunicated  him,  at  the  request  of  Charles  the  Bald, 
Baldwin  made  a  journey  to  Rome  with  his  wife  Judith,  and  not  only 
obtained  absolution,  but  succeeded  in  engi^^g  the  good  offices  of 
Pope  Nicholas  L,  who  sent  a  legate  to  Charles  of  France,  and  effected 
a  reconciliation.  Baldwin  and  his  wife  repaired  to  the  court  of  Charles, 
who  received  them  kindly,  and  enlarged  the  limits  of  Flanders,  erect' 
ing  it  into  a  county,  in  862.  Baldwin  built  castles  at  Bruges  and 
Ghent,  to  defend  the  country  against  the  Normans,  who,  under  their 
chief  Hastings,  had  landed  on  the  ooast  Baldwin  died  at  Arras 
in  877. 

BALDWIN  IL,  Count  of  Flanders,  son  of  the  above,  married 
Alfrith,  daughter  of  Alfred  of  England.  He  made  war  against  Eudes, 
coimt  of  Paris,  who  had  usurped  the  French  crown,  and  defeated 
him.  He  had  also  disputes  with  Charles  the  Simple,  the  rightful  heir, 
after  the  latter  had  ascended  the  throne.  Baldwin  died  in  919,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  ArnouL 

BALDWIN  III.,  styied  '  of  the  handsome  beard,'  succeeded  Count 
Arnoul  the  younger  in  988,  and  died  in  1034.  He  married  a  daughter 
of  the  Count  of  Luxemburg.  During  the  troubles  that  followed  the 
death  of  the  Emperor  Otho  IIL,  the  Count  of  Flanders  seized  upon 
several  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  hii  territories  :  among  others, 
upon  Valenciennes,  which  he  afterwards  defended  against  the  united 
forces  of  the  Emperor  Henry,  King  Robert  of  France,  and  the  Duke 
of  Normandy.  It  was  finally  agreed  at  last  that  he  should  retain 
Valenciennes,  as  an  imperial  feud,  as  well  as  the  island  of  Waloheren 
and  other  parts  of  Zealand.  Baldwin  then  obtained  the  hand  of 
Adele,  daughter  of  Robert  of  France,  for  his  son  Baldwin.  An 
assembly  of  the  prelates  and  nobles  of  Flanders,  held  at  Oudenarde, 
by  Count  Baldwin  IIL,  appears  to  be  the  first  mention  made  of  the 
states  of  Fhmders. 

BALDWIN  IV.,  called  by  some  '  of  Lisle,'  and  by  others  *  le  D^bon- 
naire,'  was  the  son  and  successor  of  Count  Baldwin  III.  He  conquered 
from  the  Qerman  territory  several  districts  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Scheldt,  which  he  retained  on  condition  of  doing  homage  to  the 
emperor  for  the  same ;  and  thus  the  counts  of  Flanders  were  vassals 
of  both  the  crowns  of  France  and  Germany.  Baldwin  gave  his 
daughter  Mathilda  to  William  of  Normandy,  afterwards  king  of  Eng- 
land. Henry  I»  of  France,  at  his  death,  appointed  Count  Baldwin 
guardian  to  his  son  Philip,  then  a  minor.  Baldwin  fulfilled  his  trust 
with  great  honour ;  and  defeated  the  Qaseons,  who  had  revolted.  He 
then  accompanied  his  son-inOaw,  William,  to  the  conquest  of  England ; 
sod  for  his  services  on  that  occasion  William  assigned  him  and  his 
■nccessors  a  yearly  pension  of  300  marks  of  silver  out  of  the  English 
treasury.    Baldwin  died  in  1067,  and  was  buried  at  Lisle. 

BALDWIN  v.,  called  'the  Good,'  and  also  <of  Mens,'  from  his 
having  married  the  Countess  Richilda,  of  Hainault,  who  brought  him 
the  lordship  of  Mens  before  he  became  Count  of  Flanders,  succeeded 
his  father,  Baldwin  IV.  He  died  in  1070,  leaving  two  sons,  Arnoul 
and  Baldwin.  After  his  death,  lus  brother  Robert,  called  the  Fries- 
lander,  from  having  conquered  the  principality  of  Friesland,  invaded 
Flanders,  and  defeated  his  nephews  and  Philip  of  France,  who  had 
come  to  their  assistance,  in  a  battle  near  St.  Omer.  Arnoul  vras  killed ; 
and  Baldwin,  after  a  time,  renounced  his  claims  on  the  county  of 
Flanders  in  favour  of  his  undo  and  his  descendants,  and  kept  for 
himself  the  county  of  Hainault,  which  he  hod  inherited  from  his 
mother.  This  Baldwin  has  been  reckoned  in  the  series  of  the  princes 
of  bis  family  as  Baldwin  VI. 

BALDWIN  VIL,  grandson  of  Robert  the  Frieslander,  succeeded 
his  fiither,  Robert  the  younger,  as  Count  of  Flanders,  in  the  year  1111. 
He  was  called  Baldwin  Hapkin,  from  the  name  of  a  kind  of  axe  used 
during  his  reign  in  the  numerous  public  executions  of  the  outlaws 
who  infested  the  country,  among  whom  were  many  turbulent  feudal 
lords.  Baldvnn  made  war  in  Normandy  in  favour  of  William,  son  of 
Robert  Curthose,  against  Henry  L  of  England ;  and  being  severely 
wounded  at  the  siege  of  Rouen,  died  soon  after,  in  1119.  He 
waa  succeeded  in  the  county  of  Flanders  by  his  cousin  Charles  of 
Denmark. 

BALDWIN  YIIL,  Count  of  Hainault,  was  descended  from  Bald- 
win VI.,  and  became  Count  of  Flapders  after  the  death  of  Count 
Philip,  in  1194.  Thus  the  line  of  Baldwin  of  Mens  was  restored, 
and  the  two  counties  of  Hainault  and  Flanders  were  re-united.  Philip 
of  France,  afterwards  Philippe  Auguste,  mamed  Isabella,  Baldwin's 
daughter.  Baldwin  died  in  1195,  leaving  bis  dominions  to  Baldwin 
IX.,  afterwards  Emperor  of  Constantinople!  (Oudegherst^  Chroniques 
et  AnnaUi  de  Flandre.) 
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BALDWIN  L,  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  was  the  son  of  Baldwin 
of  Hainault,  and  of  Margaret  countess  of  Flanders.  He  became 
count  of  Flanders  by  the  death  of  his  mother  in  1194,  and  the 
following  year  succeeded  his  father  as  count  of  Hainault.  Soon  after 
Ms  accession  he  made  war  upon  Philip  IL  of  France  for  the  recovery 
of  the  province  of  Artois,  which  had  been  detadied  from  Flanders 
under  count  Philip  his  uncle,  and  with  the  help  of  Richard  of 
England  succeeded  in  recovering  a  portion  of  the  Ai-tois,  which  he 
retained  by  the  treaty  of  Peronne  in  1199.  In  1200,  Baldwin  having 
resolved  to  jom  the  fourth  crusade,  appointed  his  brother  Philip, 
count  of  Namur,  with  other  persons,  to  the  regency  of  Flanders  and 
Habault  Baldwin's  wife,  Mary  of  Champagne,  followed  him  to 
Venice,  the  appointed  rendezvous  of  the  Crusaders.  As  the  sum  for 
which  the  Venetians  engaged  to  furnish  ships  and  provisions  waa  more 
than  the  Crusaders  could  pay,  Baldwin  exhorted  his  brethren  in  arms 
to  part  with  their  private  money,  their  jewels,  and  ornaments,  and  he 
set  them  the  example  himself.  Still  a  large  sum  being  wanting, 
Dandolo,  the  doge  of  Venice,  proposed  that,  on  their  way  to  ^e  East, 
the  Crusaders  should  stop  before  Zara  in  Dalmatia,  and  assist  the 
Venetians  in  reconquering  that  place,  which  had  revolted,  and  g^ven 
itself  up  to  the  king  of  Hungsry.  Many  of  the  Crusaders  refused 
and  left  Venice :  others,  of  whom  Baldwin  was  one,  agreed  to  the 
proposal  The-fleet  sailed  in  October  1202,  and  having  stopped  at 
Zara,  the  Crusaders  and  the  Venetians  took  the  town,  where  they 
wintered.  At  Zara  the  Crusaders  were  applied  to  by  messengers 
from  Alexius,  son  of  Isaac  Angelus,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  who 
had  been  deposed,  had  his  eyes  seared  out,  and  been  thrown  into  a 
dungeon  by  his  brother  Alexius  IIL  The  young  Alexius  implored 
the  Crusaders  to  deliver  his  father,  and  restore  him  to  the  throne, 
engaging,  on  his  part,  to  give  them  afterwards  every  assistance  for 
the  recovery  of  Palestine,  to  pay  them  a  large  sum  of  money,  and 
to  make  the  Greek  Church  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman 
See.  At  a  great  consultation,* held  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Crusaders, 
Boniface,  marqyis  of  Montferrat,  Baldwin  of  Flanders,  and  the  old 
Doge  Dandolo,  supported  the  entreaties  of  Alexius,  and  the  expedi- 
tion to  Constaditinople  was  resolved  upon.  They  then  proceeded  to 
Corfu,  where  they  were  joined  by  young  Alexius  himself.  In  May 
1208  the  fleet,  consisting  of  nearly  500  sail,  left  Corfu,  and  steered 
for  the  Hellespont ;  they  entered  the  Propontis  without  meeting  any 
opposition,  and  cast  anchor  at  Chrysopolis,  opposite  to  Constantinople. 
The  plan  of  attack  being  formed,  Baldwin,  who  had  with  him  the 
best  archers  and  a  numerous  body  of  brave  knights,  was  appointed 
to  lead  the  vao^  A  rapid  succession  of  events  occurred ;  the  Greek 
forces  were  defeated  near  Gkilata ;  Alexius  the  usurper  fled,  and  Isaac 
was  restored  to  the  throne.  Young  Alexius  finding  some  difficulty 
in  fulfilling  all  the  promises  he  had  made,  the  Crusaders  became 
impatient,  and  hostilities  broke  out  between  them  in  January  1204. 
At  the  same  time  a  revolution  took  place  in  the  city.  Toung  Alexius 
Angelus  was  murdered,  and  his  father,  the  Emperor  Isaac,  died,  it  was 
said,  of  terror  and  grieit  The  throne  was  usurped  by  Alexius  Duces, 
called  Murtsuflos.  The  city  was  now  invested  by  the  Crusaders,  who, 
after  a  siege  of  three  months,  made  a  general  assault,  the  city  being 
stormed  from  the  harbour  side.  A  dreadful  slaughter  ensued,  much 
of  which  was  perpetrated  by  the  depraved  part  of  the  town  popula- 
tioxL  The  booty  was  divided  between  the  Crusaders  and  the  Vene- 
tians ;  the  share  of  the  former,  after  deducting  their  debt  to  the 
republic,  amounted  to  400,000  marks  of  silver.  The  Latin  conquerors 
appointed  twelve  electors,  six  Venetians,  and  six  Crusaders,  to  choose 
a  new  emperor  of  the  East  The  Crusaders  proposed  at  first  the 
gallant  old  Doge  Dandolo,  but  the  Venetians  objected  to  his  nomina- 
tion, on  the  g^und  that  the  imperial  dignity  was  incompatible  with 
that  of  first  magistrate  of  their  republic.  The  choice  then  fell  upon 
Baldwin  of  Flanders,  the  most  distinguished  as  well  as  the  most  power- 
ful of  the  Crusaders.  The  authority  of  Baldwin  however  was  much 
circumscribed :  not  more  than  one-fourth  part  of  the  provinces  of 
the  empire  was  appropriated  to  him,  part  of  the  remainder  being 
allotted  to  the  Venetians,  whose  doge  was  proclaimed  Despot  of 
Romania;  and  part  was  distributed  among  the  adventurers  of  France 
and  Lombardy,  while  several  provinces  remained  in  the  possession  of 
Greek  princes,  the  relatives  of  the  former  emperors.  Baldwin  was 
therefore  rather  a  titular  than  a  real  emperor,  and  all  his  abilities 
and  good  intentions,  for  which  historians  have  generally  given  him 
credit,  could  not  prevent  the  disorders  inherent  to  such  a  state  of 
things,  liany  of  the  Greeks  were  of  course  dissatisfied  vrith  the  new 
arrangements,  and  their  discontent  being  abetted  by  John,  or  Joan- 
nices,  king  of  the  Bulgarians  and  Wallachians,  a  vast  conspiracy  was 
formed,  and  as  soon  as  Henry,  Baldwin's  brother,  had  crossed  over 
to  Asia  on  an  expedition,  taking  with*  him  the  flower  of  his  troops, 
the  Greeks  of  the  towns  of  Thrace  rose  and  massacred  the  Latins 
who  were  scattered  among  them.  Baldwin  went  out  to  meet  Joan- 
nicee,  who  had  crossed  the  Balkan,  but  he  was  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner  on  the  15th  of  April  1205.  Villehardonin,  the  marshal  of 
Romania,  who  has  left  a  history  of  the  whole  expedition,  and  the  old 
Doge  Dandolo,  effected  a  gallant  retreat  with  the  scanty  remainder 
of  their  troops.  Baldwin  died  a  prisoner  of  the  Bulgarians  in  the 
following  year.  Innocent  III.  having  written  to  Joannices,  requesting 
him  to  give  up  the  emperor,  was  answered  that  "  Baldwin  had  paid 
the  4^bt  of  nature."    The  manner  of  his  death  is  unknown.    Various 
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Btoriee  were  oiroulated  respecting  the  way  in  which  he  had  been  put 
to  death,  but  none  of  them  appear  deserving  of  much  credit.  Henry, 
Baldwin's  brother,  succeeded  him  as  emperor  of  Constantinople, 
Twenty  years  after  a  hermit  appeared  in  Flanders,  pretending  that 
he  was  Baldwin,  but  he  was  convicted  of  imposture  and  put  to  death. 
Mary,  Baldwin's  wife,  died  before  her  husband  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
Jerusalem.  Two  contemporary  historians,  of  the  two  opposite  parties^ 
have  each  left  us  an  account  of  the  memorable  events  connected  with 
the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  Crusaders ;  one  is  Villebardouin 
of  Champagne  above-mentioned,  and  the  other  Nicetas,  a  Greek, 
who  held  a  high  rank  in  the  imperial  court  (Nicetas,  books  xix. 
xz.  zzl)  There  are  also  letters  from  Baldwin,  inserted  in  the  Oesta 
InnocetUii  III.  (Lebeau,  HUtoire  du  B<u  Empire;  Ducange;  the 
Venetian  historians ;  Qibbon,  ch.  60.) 

BALDWIN  IL  was  tilie  son  of  Peter  de  Courtenay,  count  of 
Auxerre,  and  of  Yolande,  sister  of  Baldwin  L,  the  emperor,  and  was 
born  in  1217.  After  the  death  of  Henry,  Baldwin's  brother  and  suc- 
cessor in  1217,  Peter  de  Courtenay  was  called  to  the  imperial  throne ; 
but  Peter  never  reached  bis  destination,  being  treacherously  arrested 
in  Epirus  by  Theodore  Angelus,  the  despot  of  that  country.  He  died 
in  captivity,  but  the  manner  of  his  death  is  unknown.  His  second 
son  Robert,  who  was  called  to  succeed  him  on  the  imperial  throne, 
died  in  1228.  His  brother  Baldwin  being  yet  a  child,  the  barons  of 
Romania  called  to  the  throne  John  of  Brienne,  titular  king  of  Jeru- 
salem, on  condition  that  young  Baldwin  should  marry  his  daughter 
and  become  his  colleague  and  successor.  John  of  Brienne  died  in 
1287,  and  was  succeeded  by  Baldwin.  The  empire  of  the  Latins 
might  be  said  to  be  now  confined  to  the  walls  of  Constantinople,  and 
Baldwin  had  neither  money  nor  abilities  to  retrieve  his  fortuoes. 
After  visiting  Rome  and  France  in  the  vain  hope  of  inducing  the  Pope 
and  Louis  IX.  to  afford  him  aid,  and  wasting  years  of  humiliating 
reverses  and  fruitless  negociations,  he  (in  July  1261)  was  surprised 
within  his  capital  by  the  troops  of  Uichael  Pahnologus,  who  ruled 
over  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor  as  well  as  of  Thraocu  Michael  was 
proclaimed  emperor  by  the  multitude,  and  Baldwin  had  just  time  to 
escape  by  sea  to  Euboea,  and  thence  to  Italy.  With  him  ended  the 
dynasty  of  the  Latin  emperors  of  Constantinople.  In  his  exile, 
Baldwin  oontinued  to  retain  the  title  of  emperor,  and  it  was  used  by 
his  descendants  till  the  dose  of  the  14  th  century.  The  last  of  these 
titular  emperors  of  Constantinople  was  James  de  Baux,  duke  of 
Andria  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  who  was  descended  from  Baldwin  II. 
by  his  mother's  side.  (Gibbon,  ch.  61,  and  his  authorities;  DuBouchet» 
HUtcirt  de  la  Maison  de  Courtenay,  ic) 

BALDWIN  L,  King  of  Jerusalem,  was  the  son  of  Eustace,  count  of 
Bouillon,  a  fevdsl  territory  in  the  Ardennes,  and  of  Ida  of  Lorraioe. 
He  accompanied  his  two  elder  brothers,  Godfrey,  duke  of  Lower 
Lorraine  or  Brabant^  and  Eustace,  count  of  Boulogne,  to  the  first 
orusade  in  1096.  Baldwin  distinguished  himself  in  several  actions 
against  the  Turks  of  Asia  Minor,  and  took  Tarsus  in  Cilicia.  On  the 
invitation  of  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  Edessa,  who  were  tribu- 
taries to  the  Turks,  he  entered  Mesopotamia,  and  was  well  received 
by  the  Edessans,  who  soon  after  proclaimed  him  their  lord.  Upon 
this  Baldwin  assumed  the  title  of  Count  of  Edessa,  which  county  con* 
tinned  in  the  hands  of  the  Christians  for  about  half  a  century.  After 
extending  the  limits  of  his  territory  by  fresh  conquests,  he  joined  the 
rest  of  the  Crusaders  in  attacking  the  Turks  of  Aleppo,  but  soon  after 
returned  to  Edessa,  while  the  main  army  advanced  against  Jerusalem 
in  1099.  After  his  brother  Godfrey  had  been  elected  king  of  Jeru- 
salem, Baldwin  repaued  with  a  large  retinue  to  the  Holy  City,  and 
after  having  visited  the  sanctuaries  returned  to  Edessa.  In  the 
followiog  year  tHOO)  Godfrey  died,  and  Baldwin  being  called  to 
succeed  him,  resigned  the  county  of  Edessa  to  lus  cousin  Baldwin  du 
Bouig,  and  repaired  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  was  crowned  on  Christmas- 
Day  1100.  His  reign,  which  lasted  till  1118,  was  one  of  continual 
warfare  against  the  Turks,  the  Arabs,  the  Persians,  and  the  Saracens 
of  ^gypt,  in  which  Baldwin  displayed  much  bravery  and  perse- 
Tcrance,  and  iudefstigable  activity.  He  obtained  several  victories, 
taking  the  towns  of  Acre,  Tripoli  in  Syria»  Sidon,  Ascalon,  and 
Rhinocolui%  thus  securing  for  the  Christians  possession  of  all  the 
coast  of  Syria,  from  the  Gulf  of  Issus  to  the  frontier  of  Egypt. 
Baldwin,  intending  to  carry  the  war  into  Egypt,  advanced  as  far  as 
Rhinocolura,  which  he  took,  but  proceeded  no  farther.  On  his  return 
towards  Jerusalem  he  was  taken  ill,  and  died  at  Laris,  in  the  Desert^ 
in  March  1118.  Baldwin  whs  a  very  different  character  from  his 
brother  Godfrey,  who  was  a  sincere  enthusiast,  pure  and  disinterested. 
Baldwin  was  ambitious  and  worldly,  but  at  the  same  time  brave, 
clever,  and  firm.  Tasso,  in  the  first  canto  of  his  'Gerusalemme ' 
(st  8-9),  has  faithfully  portrayed  the  character  of  the  two  brothers. 
(For  the  events  of  the  first  Crusade,  and  the  reigns  of  Baldwin  and 
his  successors,  see  William  of  ^Tyre,  Gibbon,  and  Michaud,  ffiitoire  dee 
Onrieadee,) 

BALDWIN  II.,  or  Baldwin  du  Bouig,  oount  of  Edessa,  succeeded 
his  cousin  Baldwin  I.  on  the  throne  of  Jerusalem,  when  he  resigned 
the  county  of  Edessa  to  Jocelyn  of  Courtenay.  Under  his  reign  the 
military  and  religious  order  of  the  Templars  was  instituted  for  the 
defence  of  the  Holy  Land.  The  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  had 
been  instituted  many  years  before  for  pious  and  charitable  purposes; 
but  it  also  DOW  ftssnmed  »  military  character.    Baldwin's  reign,  like 


that  of  his  predecessor,  was  one  of  almost  constant  warfare  against  the 
Turks,  Arabs,  and  Egyptian  Saracens.  In  1128  he  went  to  the  relief 
of  Edessa,  which  was  attacked  by  the  Turks,  who  had  taken  Jocelyn 
of  Courtenay  prisoner.  Baldwin  was  surprised  by  the  Turks,  and 
taken  also.  Jocelyn  however  found  means  to  escape,  defeated  the 
Turks,  and  obtained  Baldwin's  release  on  his  paying  a  ransom.  Bald- 
win abdicated  the  crown  in  favour  of  his  son-inlaw,  Foulques  of 
Anjou,  in  1131,  and  retired  to  the  monastery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
where  he  soon  after  died. 

BALDWIN  III.,  the  son  of  Foulques  of  Anjou,  was  bom  in  1130, 
and  succeeded  his  father  in  1142.  Under  his  reign  the  Christians  lost 
Edessa,  which  was  taken  by  storm  in  1145  by  2£nghi,  Turkish  prince 
of  Aleppo,  and  father  of  the  famous  Noureddin.  Baldwin  had  to 
struggle  during  the  greater  part  of  his  reign  with  the  power  and 
abilities  of  Noureddin,  of  whom  he  was  sometimes'  the  enemy  and 
sometimes  the  ally  against  the  Fatimite  sultans  of  Egypt>  who  were 
perpetually  at  war  with  the  Abbaside  kalifs  of  Baghdad,  to  whom 
Noureddin  bore  allegiance.  [Noubsddik.]  Louis  VII.  of  France, 
and  Conrad  III.,  emperor  of  Germany,  undertook  the  second  crusade 
in  1147,  at  the  exhortation  of  St.  Bernard,  for  the  purpose  of  sap- 
porting  their  Christian  brethren  of  Palestina  In  this  expedition  they 
lost  the  greater  part  of  their  men  in  their  march  through  Asia  Minor; 
and  having  reached  Palestine  with  the  remainder,  they  joined  Bald- 
win's forces  in  an  attempt  upon  Damascus,  in  which  they  failed. 
Conrad  and  Louis  then  returned  to  Europe.  Baldwin  married 
Theodora,  the  niece  of  Manuel  Comnenus,  emperor  of  Constanti- 
nople. He  died  February  28,  1162,  with  suspicious  symptoms,  after 
having  taken  some  medicine  from  a  Jewish  physician  at  Antioch.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Amaury,  or  Amidric. 

BALDWIN  IV.,  son  of  Amaury,  was  bom  in  1160,  and  succeeded 
his  father  in  1174.  He  was  afflicted  with  leprosy  and  nearly  blind, 
yet  in  this  distressed  state  he  had  to  encounter  the  might  of  Scuaeddin, 
who  had  succeeded  Noureddin,  and  had  extended  his  power  over  both 
Egypt  and  Syria.  Baldwin  however,  after  suffering  several  defeats, 
obtained  a  truce  from  Salaeddin.  He  died  in  1186,  leaving  for  his 
successor  his  nephew  Baldwin,  then  a  child,  the  son  of  his  sister 
Sybilla  and  of  her  first  husband,  the  Marquis  of  Montferrat^  This 
Baldwin,  who  has  been  styled  Baldwin  V.,  died  seven  months  after  his 
uncje,  and,  it  was  suspected,  by  poison  administered  by  Guy  de  Lusig- 
nan,  Sybilla's  second  husband,  who  next  became  king.  Soon  aft^ 
Guy's  assumption  the  Christians  lost  Jerusalem,  which  was  taken  by 
Salaeddin  in  1187. 

BALDWIN,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the  reigns  of  Heniy  II. 
and  Richard  L  This  prelate  was  bom  of  obscure  parents  at  Exeter, 
where  he  received  a  liberal  education,  and  in  his  younger  years  taught 
schooL  Having  entered  into  holy  orders,  he  was  made  archdeacon  of 
Exeter,  but  soon  resigned  this  dignity,  and  became  a  monk  in  the 
Cistercian  abbey  of  Ford,  in  Devonshire,  of  which  in  a  few  years  he 
was  elected  abbot.  In  1180,  he  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of 
Worcester;  and  in  1 184  Henry  IL  translated  him  to  the  see  of  Canter- 
bury. Baldwin  had  not  been  long  settled  in  the  see  when  he  began 
to  build  a  church  and  monsAtery  at  Heckingtou,  near  Canterbury,  in 
honour  of  St.  Thomas  k  Becket,  intending  it  for  the  reception  of 
secular  priests:  but  the  opposition  of  the  monks  of  his  cathedral, 
supported  by  the  authority  of  successive  popes,  caused  him  ultimately 
to  desist^  and  even  to  destroy  the  buildings  which  he  had  erected. 
Urban  IIL  afterwards  made  Baldwin  his  legate  for  the  diocese  of 
Canterbury.  On  September  8,  1189,  Baldwin  performed  the  ceremony 
of  crowning  Richard  L  at  Westminster ;  and  in  the  same  year,  when 
that  kicg^s  natural  brother,  Geoffrey,  was  translated  from  the  see  of 
Lincoln  to  York,  he  sucoessfuUy  asserted  the  pre-eminence  of  the  see 
of  Canterbury,  forbidding  the  bishops  of  England  to  receive  consecra- 
tion from  any  other  than  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  In  1190  be 
made  a  progi'css  into  Wales,  tob preach  the  crusade;  and  in  the  same 
year,  having  held  a  council  at  Westminster,  he  followed  king  Richard  L 
to  the  Holy  Land.  He  embarked  at  Dover,  March  25,  1191,  abandon- 
ing the  important  duties  of  his  station,  and, .  after  suffering  many 
hardships  on  his  voyage,  arrived  at  Acre  during  the  siege,  where  he 
died,  November  20,  in  the  same  year,  and  where  his  body  was  interred. 

Giraldus  de  Barri,  or  Cambrensis,  who  accompanied  Archbishop 
Baldwin  not  only  in  his  progress  through  Wales,  but  to  the  Holy  Land, 
tells  us  he  was  of  a  dark  complexion,  an  open  and  pleasant  aspect,  a 
middling  stature,  and  a  spare  but  healthful  constitution  of  body; 
modest  and  sober,  of  great  abstinence,  of  few  words,  and  not  easdy 
provoked  to  anger.  The  only  fault  he  charges  him  with  is  a  remissne&s 
in  the  execution  of  his  pastoral  office,  arising  from  an  innate  lenity 
of  temper.  Bishop  Tanner  has  given  a  list  of  a  great  many  treatbi^ 
by  Archbishop  Baldwin,  which  remain  in  manuscript,  and  has  noticed 
the  different  libraries  in  which  they  are  deposited.  The  most  important 
were  collected  by  Bertnmd  Tissier,  and  published,  in  1662,  in  tbe 
fifth  volume  of  the  *  Scriptores  Biblioth.  Cisterciensis.' 

{Biogr,  Brit,  edit.  1778,  p.  530;  Mat  Par.,  edit  1640,  pp.  141, 143. 
154,  157,  161 ;  Henry,  Hiet.  Brit^  8vo,  edit  1805,  vol.  ▼.  pp.  40<, 
423 ;  Pits,  De  Illuatr.  Angl  ScHpL,  an.  1193 ;  Wharton,  Anglia  Saan; 
Gervas,  Act.  Pontif.) 

BALE,  JOHN,  in  Latin  BALiEUS,  Bishop  of  Ossory  in  Ireland,  was 
bom  at  Cove,  a  small  village  in  Suffolk,  about  five  miles  from  Dunwich, 
November  21st,  1495.   When  he  was  twelve  years  of  age  he  was  placed 
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in  the  monastery  of  Carmelites  at^orwibh,  whence  he  was  afterwards 
sent  to  Cambridge,  and  entered  of  Jesus  College.  In  1529  he  is 
mentioned  as  prior  of  the  Carmelites  of  Ipswich.  (Strype, '  Annals/ 
Append,  No.  25.)  His  education,  of  course,  was  in  the  Romish 
religion ;  but  sometime  subsequent  to  1529,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Lord  Wentworth,  he  turned  Protestant,  and  gave  proof  of  having 
renounced  one,  at  least,  of  the  rules  of  the  Catholic  religion  (the 
celibacy  of  the  dergy)  by  immediately  marrying.  This,  as  may  be 
conjectured,  exposed  him  to  the  persecution  of  the  Romish  clergy, 
against  whom  however  he  was  protected  by  the  Lord  CromwelL  An 
original  letter  from  Bale  to  Lonl  Cromwell  occurs  in  the  Cottonian 
volume  ('  Cleop.,'  £.  iv.  134),  complaining  of  poverty,  persecutioo,  and 
imprisonment,  and  asking  £Eivour  and  deliverance,  in  which  he  styles 
himself  doctor  of  divinity  and  ''late  parysh  prest  of  Thomden  in 
Suffolk."  After  Cromwell's  death,  Bale  retired  to  the  Low  Countries, 
where  he  remained  eight  years,  busying  himself  chiefly  with  his  pea. 
lie  WAS  then  recalled  into  England  by  king  Edward  VI.,  and  obtained 
the  living  of  Bishopstoke  in  Hampshire,  and  in  1552  the  bishopric  of 
Oasory.  Balers  zeal  for  the  Protestant  religion  rendered  him  so 
unpopular,  that  upon  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  Edward  VL's  death, 
his  life  was  endangered  :  five  of  his  servants  were  killed  by  the  kernes, 
who  attacked  his  house  at  Holmes  Court,  near  Kilkenny;  and  he 
himself  was  obliged  to  be  escorted  to  Dublin  by  a  hundred  horse  and 
three  hundred  foot  soldiers.  Here  also  he  found  himself  insecure, 
aud  being  assaulted  in  Dublin  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  he  at  last  made 
his  escape  on  board  a  trading  vessel  of  Zealand  in  mariner's  appareL 
After  being  captured  and  plundered  by  a  Dutch  man-of-war,  and 
running  several  risks,  he  got  at  last  to  Holland,  where  he  was  kept  a 
prisoner  three  weeks,  and  then  obtained  his  liberty  on  the  payment  of 
thirty  pounds.  From  Holland  he  retired  to  Basle  in  Switzerland,  and 
continued  abroad  during  the  short  reign  of  Queen  Maiy.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  Queen  Elizabeth  he  returned  to  England,  but  not  to  hii  bishopric 
in  Ireland;  preferring  a  private  life,  and  contenting  himself  with  a 
prebend  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Canterbury,  to  which  he  was  pro- 
moted on  the  1st  of  January,  1559-60.  ('  Rym.  Food,'  torn.  xv.  p.  563.) 
lie  died  in  November,  1563,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  at 
Canterbury,  and  was  buried  there  in  the  cathedral 

Bishop  Bale's  fame  now  principally  rests  on  his  valuable  collection 
of  British  biography,  first  published  under  the  title  of  'Illustrium 
Majoris  Britannia)  Scriptorum,  hoc  est,  AnglisB,  Cambrise,  et  Scotis, 
Summarium/  4to,  1548.  He  has  himself  in  this  very  work  preserved 
a  long  list  of  his  other  writings,  in  Latin,  which  FuUer  has  translated 
in  his  *  Abel  Redivivus.'  Bale  divided  them  into,  1,  those  which  he, 
had  compiled  while  yet  a  papist ;  2,  those  which  he  wrote  after  he 
had  renounced  popery;. 3,  his  comedies  in  English,  in  various  kinds  of 
verse ;  4,  his  works  in  English  in  prose :  adding  that  he  had  written 
and  translated  many  others  which  he  could  not  bring  to  recollection. 
The  subjects  only  however  of  his  writings  are  enumerated  in  this  list, 
and  not  their  actual  titles,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  distinctly 
from  it  which  among  them  are  his  printed  works,  and  which  were 
those  remaining  in  manuscript. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  Bale's  printed  works,  with  their  successive 
editions,  as  far  as  they  have  been  discovered  They  are,  most  of  them, 
very  rarely  met  with : — 

1.  'A  new  Comedy  or  Interlude,  concetning  thre  Lawes,  of  Nature, 
Muises,  and  Christe,'  8vo,  Lond.  1538,  4to,  Lond.  1562.  2.  'A  brief 
Comedy  or  Interlude,  concernynge  the  Temptatyon  of  our  Lord,'  8vo, 
1538.  3.  '  A  Tragedie  or  Enterlude  manifesting  the  chief  Promises  of 
God  unto  Man;  8vo,  Lond  1538,  4to,  1577.  4.  '  Yet  a  Course  at  the 
Romysh  Foxe,'  against  Edmond  Bonner,  Bishop  of  London  (under  the 
name  of  John  Harrison),  16mo,  ZUrich,  1543.  5.  'A  brefe  Chronyde 
concerning  the  Examination  and  Death  of  Sir  John  Oldecastell,  Lord 
Cobham^'  8vo,  Lond  1544;  12mo,  Lond.  W.  Seres,  n.d  8vo,  Lond 
1576  and  1729.  6.  '  A  Mystery  of  luiquyte  contayned  within  the 
Hereticall  Gtenealogye  of  Ponce  Pantolabus,'  16mo,  Geneva,  1545.  7. 
'  Tho  Actes  of  Englysh  Votaryes,'  1st  part,  8vo,  Wesel,  1546,  8vo, 
Lond.  1548 ;  first  two  parts,  12mo,  1550,  1551, 1560.  (No  more  parts 
wero  published)  8.  '  The  true  Hystorie  of  the  Christen  Departyng 
of  the  Reverend  Man  D.  Martyn  Luther,'  translated  from  the  Latin  of 
•histua  Jonas,  Michael  Celius,  and  Johannes  Aurifaber,  8vo,  Lond. 
1546.  9.  '  The  first  Examinacion  of  Anne  Askewe,  lately  martyred 
in  Smithfield,'  8vo,  Marpurg  in  Hesse,  1546.  10.  '  The  lattre  Exami- 
nacion of  Anne  Askewe,'  8vo,  Marp.  1547.  11.  'A  brife  and  faythfull 
Declaration  of  the  true  Fayth  of  Christ,'  16mo,  Lond  1547.  12.  'Illus- 
trium  Maioris  Britannise  Scriptorum,  &c  Summarium,  in  quasdam 
Centurias  divisum,'  4to,  Wesel,  1548  (at  theend,  '  Gippeuici  in  Anglia,' 
1548),  Five  Centuries,  fol.  Bas.  1557;  Nine  Centuries,  foL  Bas.  1559, 
with  a  second  part,  carrying  the  work  on  to  fourteen  centuries.  A 
copy  of  the  edition  of  1548,  corrected  by  Bale's  own  hand,  is  preserved 
ill  the  library  of  the  British  Museum.  13.  ,The  laboryouse  Journey 
And  Serche  of  Johan  Leylande  for  Englande's  Antiquities,'  lOmo,  Lond. 
1549,  reprinted  in  the  '  Life  of  Leland,'  8vo,  1772.  14.  *  A  Dialogue 
or  Commimycacyon  to  be  had  at  a  Table  betwene  two  Chyldren, 
gathered  out  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  by  John  Bale  for  his  two  yonge 
bonnes,  Johan  and  Pauls,'  8vo,  Lond.  1549.  15.  *  The  Confession  of 
the  Synner  after  the  Sacred  Scriptures,' 8 vo,  Lond  1549.  16.  'The 
Apology  of  Johan  Bale  against  a  ranks  Papyst,'  8vo,  Lond.  1550.  17. 
*  The  Image  of  both  Churches,  2  parts,  8vo,  Lond  J.  Daye ;  3  parts, 


8vo,  Lond  T.  East  (1550);  8vo,  Lond  1584.  18.  'An  Expostulaticm 
or  Complaynte  against  the  Blasphemyes  of  a  frantic  Papyst  of  Ham- 
shyre,'  8vo,  Lond.  1552 ;  another  edition,  1584.  19.  '  The  Vocacyon 
of  Johan  Bale  to  the  Bishoprick  of  Ossorie  in  Irelande,  his  Persecu- 
cions  in  the  same,  and  finale  Delyveraunce,'  12mo,  Lond.  1553.  20. 
'  A  Declaration  of  Edmonde  Bonner's  Articles  concerning  the  Cleaigye 
of  London  Dyocese,'  8vo,  Lond.  1561.  21.  'Acta  Bomanorom  Ponti- 
ficum  a  dispersions  Discipulorum  Christi  usque  ad  tempera  Paull 
quarti,  ex  Joannis  Balsoi  Catalogo  Anglioorum  Scriptorum  desumpta,' 
8vo,  Francof.  1567 ;  8vo,  Leyd.  1615.  22.  *  The  Pageant  of  Popes,' 
translated  from  the  Latin  of  Bale,  by  L  S.  (John  Studley),  4to,  Lond. 
1574.  Bale  also  himself  translated  Baptist  Mantuan's  *  Treatise  on 
Death,'  8vo,  Lond.  1584.  In  1548  he  prefixed  an  epistle  dedicatory  to 
the  Princess  Elizabeth's  translation  of  the  '  Meditations  of  Margaret, 
Queen  of  Navarre,'  published  at  London,  8vo,  in  that  yesr.  Wood 
('Athen.  Oxoa,'  edit.  Bliss,  vol  iiL,  coL  435)  says  Bale  translated 
Polydore  Virgil's  work  'De  Rerum  Inventoribus'  in  the  time  of 
Edward  VL,  but  in  old  and  rude  Enflish.  He  does  not  say  whether 
this  translation  was  published 

Fox  tells  us  ('Acts  and  Monuments,'  1st  edit,  p.  674)  that  Bale  wrote 
several  books  under  the  name  of  Harrison,  gale's  father^s  name  was 
Henry  Bale,  and  on  that  account  perhaps  Bale  assumed  the  name  of 
Harrison.  His  '  Collectanea '  (in  his  own  handwriting)  '  de  Religione 
Carmelitana,  et  Scriptoribus  ejusdem,'  4to,lB  still  preserved  among  the 
Harleian  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum,  No.  1819. 

No  character  has  been  more  variously  represented  than  Bale's. 
Gesner,  inhis  'BibUotheca,'  calls  him  a  writer  of  the  greatest  diligence, 
and  Bishop  Godwin  gives  him  the  character  of  a  laborious  inquirer 
into  British  antiquities.  Similar  praise  is  also  bestowed  upon  him  by 
Vogler.  ('  Introd  UniversaL  in  Notit.  Scriptor.')  Anthony  k  Wooil 
however  styles  him  'the  foul-mouthed  Bale.'  Hearne  ('Pref.  to 
Hemingf.')  calls  him  '  Baleus  in  multis  mendax.'  And  even  Fuller 
('Worthies,'  last  edit  vol  ii,  p.  332)  says  "BiUosus Balseus  passeth  for 
his  true  character."  He  inveighed  with  so  much  asperity  against  the 
Pope  and  papists  that  his  writings  were  prohibited  by  the  Church  of 
Rome  among  those  of  the  first  class  of  heretical  books;  and  his  intem- 
perate zeal,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  ofl^n  carried  him  beyond  the 
bounds  of  decency  and  candour.  Fuller,  in  his  'Church  History,' 
cent.  ix.  p.  68,  pleads  for  Bale's  railing  against  the  papists.  "  Old  age 
and  iU  usage,"  he  says,  "  will  make  any  man  angry.  When  young,  he 
had  seen  their  superstition ;  when  old,  he  felt  their  oppression.  The 
best  is,  Bale  rails  not  more  on  Papists  than  Pits  (employed  on  the  same 
subject)  on  Protestant  writers ;  and  even  set  one  against  the  other, 
whilst  the  discreet  reader  of  both,  paring  of  the  extravagances  of 
passion  on  each  side,  may  benefit  himself  in  quietness  from  their  loud 
and  clamorous  invectives."  The  greatest  fault  of  Bale's  book  on  the 
British  writers  is  its  multiplication  of  their  works  by  frequently  giving 
the  heads  of  chapters  or  sections  of  a  book  as  the  titles  of  distinct 
treatises.  He  hss  likewise  put  many  persons  down  as  authors  who 
had  no  claim  to  such  distinction. 

{Bioffr.  Brit.,  edit.  1778,  voL  i  p.  582;  Fuller,  AbdRedivimu,  p.  502- 
511 ;  Tanner,  BibL  Brit,  Bib.,  p.  68  ;  Cole's  Manuscript  At?iena  Can- 
tabr.,  lett.  B;  Granger,  Biogr.  Hitt.,  vol  L  p.  139;  Strype,  Memorial 
of  Oranmer,  pp.  206,  860 ;  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.) 

BALECHOU,  JEAN  JACQUES,  a  very  celebrated  French  engraver, 
bom  at  Aries  in  1715.  After  having  practised  some  time  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  seal-engraver  at  Avignon  he  went  to  Paris,  and  placed 
himself  under  the  guidance  of  Bernard  L'Epici^.  Soon  after  com- 
mencing to  engrave  on  his  own  account  he  acquired  great  celebrity, 
and  his  works  are  still  eagerly  sought  after  by  collectors :  his  chief 
merit  however  consists  in  his  mastery  of  the  graver.  In  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  natural  appearances  of  objects,  or  in  the  imitation  of 
textures,  he  has  been  surpassed  by  many  artists. 

Baleohou  engraved  both  portraits  and  landscapes.  Among  the  latter 
are  three  from  Joseph  Vemet,  of  which  the  Storm  and  Calm  are  very 
celebrated  prints,  and  they  deserve  their  celebrity.  Of  his  portraits, 
Balechou's  masterpiece  is  the  large  upright  print  of  Augustus  III., 
king  of  Poland,  after  the  picture  by  Rigaud.  It  forms  the  frontispiece 
to  the '  Recueil  d'Estampes  apr^  les  plus  c^l^bres  Tableaux  de  la 
Qal^re  de  Dresde.'  It  was  however  the  cause  of  Balechou's  disgrace 
at  Paris,  for  he  retained  some  of  the  impressions,  and  even  damaged  the 
plate  before  he  sent  it  to  the  king,  at  whose  expense  it  was  engraved 
His  right  of  election  to  be  a  member  of  the  French  Academy  of  Paint- 
ing, of  which  he  was  agr^  equivalent  to  our  degree  of  associate,  was 
forfeited  in  consequence,  and  he  retired  to  Avignon,  Where  he  died 
August  18, 1765. 

(Heineken,  Diotumnaire  des  Artittes,  &c.;  Watelet  et  Levesque, 
Dictionnaire  des  Arts,  &c.;  Huber,  Manuel  die  Amatewre,  &a;  Strutt, 
Dieiioruuy  of  Engravers,) 

BA'LEN,  HENDRIK  VAN,  a  distinguished  Flemish  historical 
painter,  and  the  first  master  of  Vandyck  and  Snyders,  was  bom  at 
Antwerp  in  1560.  He  went  early  to  Rome  to  study  his  profession, 
having  acquired  the  rudiments  from  Adam  van  Gort  He  was  an 
excellent  colourist,  a  good  draughtsman,  and  painted  with  great  facility. 
Of  his  paintings,  which  are  numerous,  one  of  the  best  is  the  St  John 
in  the  Wilderness,  an  altar-piece  in  one  of  the  chapels  of  the  cathedral 
of  Antwerp  :  the  background  is  by  Velvet  Breughel,  who  painted  the 
landscape  backgrounds  of  many  of  Van  Balen's  pictures.    He  died  in 
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1682,  and  was  buried  in  the  ehardi  of  St.  Jacques  at  Antwerp.  Van- 
dyck  painted  hia  portrait,  and  it  has  been  engraved  by  Paul  Pontius. 
ITie  painter,  Jan  Van  Balen,  was  the  son  of  Hendrik.  (Van  Mander, 
Leven  der  SkUden ;  Deacamps,  La  Vie  de$  PeuUra  Flamaruit,  &c. ; 
Heineken,  Didionrudre  det  Artistest  &a) 

BALESTRA,  ANTO'NIO,  a  dbtinguished  painter  of  Verona,  where 
he  was  bom  in  1666.  He  was  brought  up  a^  a  merchant,  but  before 
his  21st  year  he  had  commenced  to  study  as  a  painter  under  Belluoci 
at  Venice,  with  whom  he  remained  three  years,  chiefly  engaged  in 
making  himself  acquainted  with  the  characteristics  and  methods  of 
practice  of  the  great  Venetian  masters.  He  afterwards  studied  under 
Carlo  Maratta  at  Rome,  and  he  eventually  painted  much  more  in  the 
style  of  the  Roman  than  of  the  Venetian  painters ;  he  aimed  in  fact 
to  combine  the  subdued  splendour  of  Venetian  colour  with  the 
correctness  and  solidity  of  design  of  the  Roman  school.  Balestra 
was  one  of  the  most  able  painters  of  his  time,  and  instructed  at 
Venice  a  numerous  school,  in  which  were  educated  several  very  dis- 
tinguished painters,  as  QiafabAtinta  Moriotti,  Giuseppe  Nogari,  and 
Pietro  Longhi.  Among  his  chief  works  are  the  Descent  from  the 
Cross,  at  Venice ;  an  altar-piece  in  the  cathedral  of  Verona ;  a  Virgin, 
at  Mantua ;  and  a  St.  Theresa  at  Bergamo.  He  died  at  Verona,  on 
the  2lBt  of  April,  1740.  Heineken  mentions  many  prints  after  the 
works  of  Bale<itra.  He  engraved  also  a  few  plates  himself,  impres- 
sions from  which  are  now  very  scarce  and  valuable.  (Zanetti,  I>ella 
PiUura  Veneziana ;  Lanzi,  Sloria  PiUoricci,  &c. ;  Heineken,  JHction- 
naire  det  Artiste$,  &c.) 

BALFOUR,  JAMES,  of  Pilrig,  in  Edinburghshire,  was  admitted  an 
advocate  of  the  Scottish  bar  on  the  14th  of  November  1730 ;  and 
was  afterwards  appointed  sheriff  substitute  of  the  county  of  Edin- 
burgh. Having  occupied  himself  much  with  philosophical  science,  he 
early  became  an  opponent  of  the  celebrated  David  Hume,  whose 
speculations  he  attacked  in  two  anonymous  treatises,  the  one  entitled 
a  '  Delineation  of  Morality,'  the  other, '  Philosophical  Dissertations ; ' 
but  his  opposition  was  conducted  with  so  much  candour  and  good 
feeling,  that  Hume  wrote  to  him  to  express  his  feelings  of  esteem  and 
request  his  friendship.  In  1754  Balfour  resigned  lus  judicial  office, 
having  in  August  of  that  year  been  appointed  to  the  chair  of  moral 
philosophy,  at  Edinburgh.  This  he  resigned,  in  May  1764,  for  tiie 
chair  of  public  law ;  and  soon  afterwards  he  published  what  appear 
to  have  been  his  lectures  while  in  his  former  situation,  under  the  title 
of  '  Philosophical  Essays/  In  the  spring  of  1779  he  resigned  the  chair 
of  public  law,  and  retired  to  Pilrig,  where  he  died,  6th  of  March 
1795,  at  the  age  of  ninety-two,  having  spent  (says  the  author  of  the  *  Life 
of  Kames,'  who  must  have  known  him  well)  a  long  life  in  the  practice 
of  those  virtues  which  it  was  the  object  of  his  writings  to  inculcate. 

BALFOUR,  SIR  JAMES,  of  Pittendreich,  Lord  President  of  the 
Court  of  Session  in  Scotland,  and  the  reputed  author  of  Balfour's 
*  Practicks  of  the  Law,'  was  son  of  Sir  Michael  Balfour,  of  Pitten- 
dreich and  Montquhany,  county  Fife,  and  in  his  early  years  received 
a  liberal  education  for  the  church,  in  the  course  of  which  he  distin- 
guished himself  particularly  in  the  study  of  the  canon  and  dvil  laws. 
The  clerical  profession  in .  Scotland  had  long  engrossed  some  of  the 
first  offices  of  the  state,  and,  by  the  establishment  of  the  Court  of 
Seraion,  had  brought  to  a  favourable  termination  an  arduous  contest 
with  the  lord  justiciar  for  the  supreme  place  of  judicature.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  Balfour  attached  him- 
self with  great  seal  to  the  partisans  of  the  reformed  doctrines,  and 
even  joined  the  conspiracy  led  by  Norman,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Rothes,  against  the  Cardinal  Beatoun.  Being  taken  in  the  castle  of 
St.  Andrews  when  that  fortress  surrendered  to  the  French  auxiliaries 
in  the  end  of  the  summer  of  154  7,  he  was  put  into  the  same  galley 
with  Knox,  and  carried  prisoner  to  France.  The  cause  of  Scottish 
Protestantism  seemed  now  at  an  end,  and  the  partisans  of  Rome  were 
filled  with  exultation,  but  their  rejoicing  was  premature;  the  evils 
inflicted  on  the  reformers  proved  only  as  the  process  of  the  winnowing 
floor,  which  separates  the  chaff  from  the  wheat.  Accordingly,  on  the 
peace  of  1549,  Knox,  Baloavis,  and  others,  returned  to  Scotland  with 
new  ardour  in  the  cause  of  the  reformation.  Balfour  also  returned, 
but  now  that  the  old  faith  was  in  the  ascendancy  he  professed  him- 
self a  Roman  Catholic,  and  even  denied  that  he  had  been  of  the 
Protestant  party;  though,  as  Knox  says,  his  own  conscience  and  a 
thousand  witnesses  could  testify  the  fact  He  was  immediately 
appointed  official  of  St  Andrews  within  the  archdeaconry  of  Lothian, 
and  in  this  situation,  with  the  zeal  of  a  suspected  confederate,  he  pro- 
ceeded ex-officio  against  the  poor  old  priest  Walter  Mylne  for  heresy, 
because  he  had  given  up  saying;  mass,  and  had  him  condemned  to  the 
flames  and  burnt 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  between  the  congregation  and 
the  queen-regent  in  1559,  Balfour  took  the  part  of  the  latter;  yet  it 
appears  he  knew  also  all  the  transactions  of  the  former.  He  escaped 
the  search  of  the  reformers  in  Fife  in  February  1560 ;  and  was  about 
the  same  time  appointed  parson  of  Flisk  in  that  shire.  Soon  after 
the  arrival  of  the  young  queen  in  1561  he  was  appointed  an  extraor- 
dinary lord  of  sessioii,  and  on  the  5th  of  November  1563  advanced 
to  the  place  of  an  ordinary  lord  in  the  same  court  On  the  institution 
of  the  Commissaries'  Court  of  Edinbui^h,  in  the  room  of  the  court 
of  the  official  of  Lothian,,  he  was  constituted  its  chief  judge ;  and  on 
the  5th  of  July  1565  he  was  sworn  of  the  queen's  privy  counciL    To 


these  varioos  employments  of  privy  oounciUor,  judge,  and  priest^  he 
seems  to  have  added  practice  at  the  bar,  for  in  January  1566  we  find 
him  in  the  court  of  justiciary  as  '  assister'  of  the  crown  in  the  criminal 
prosecution  against  old  Andrew  Ballingall  of  Drumbarro,  for  wilfol 
absence  from  the  'raid'  of  Stirling.  (Pitcaim, '  Crim.  Trials.')  He 
was  with  the  queen  at  Holyrood  on  the  night  of  Rissio's  assassination ; 
and  he  shortly  after  had  new  honours  conferred  upon  him,  the  queen 
creating  him  a  knight,  and  appointing  him  lord  clerk  register,  in  the 
room  of  Mr.  M*Oill,  who  was  one  of  the  conspirators,  and  had  fled. 
In  Uie  same  year  Balfour  was  employed  with  Lesly,  bishop  of  Ross, 
in  preparing,  in  obedience  to  a  royal  commission,  a  volume  containing, 
for  popular  information,  the  acts  of  parliament  passed  from  1424  to 
1564. 

With  the  quickness  of  perception  characteristic  of  a  thorough 
courtier,  Balfour  attached  himself  to  Bothwell,  whose  increasing 
influence  in  the  royal  closet  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  observe.  He 
joined  in  the  conspiracy  against  the  youthful  Damley,  who,  with  some- 
thing like  a  presentiment  of  his  fate,  now  urged  the  queen  to  accuse 
Balfour  of  being  accessary  to  the  murder  of  Rizzio,  and  to  dismiss 
him  from  her  councils,  ^dfour  framed  the  bond  for  mutual  support 
entered  into  by  the  conspirators,  and  prepared  the  house  in  the  kirk 
of  Field  for  the  execution  of  the  deed,  but  Was  not  actually  present 
on  the  occasion.  He  was  however  distinctly  chai^ged  as  an  accom- 
plice in  the  crime,  both  in  the  Earl  of  Lennox's  despatch  and  in  a 
popular  placard  put  up  in  answer  to  the  government  offer  of  a  reward 
for  a  discovery  of  the  perpetrators.  Bothwell  was  brought  to  an 
early  trial,  which  no  entreaty  of  Lord  Lennox,  his  prosecutor,  could 
stay';  but  as  the  evidence  was  not  ready,  his  guilt  was  not  established, 
and  he  was  acquitted. 

On  the  22nd  of  April  1567,  the  queen,  under  the  influence  of  Both- 
well,  appointed  Balfour  captain  of  Edinbuig:h  Castle,  in  the  room  of 
Sir  William  Cockbum  of  Skirling,  to  whom  she  had  given  it  in  charge 
only  on  the  8th  of  March  preceding.  Both  the  queen  and  Bothwell 
however  lived  to  repent  of  their  confldence,  and  on  their  fortunes 
falling  sought  to  displaee  Balfour,  who  now  disowned  his  lieutenancy, 
and  holding  the  fortress  as  **  full  master  thereof,"  began  to  treat  with 
the'  associate  lords  for  its  surrender  to  them.  On  the  defeat  of  Car- 
berry,  Bothwell  dispatched  a  special  messenger  to  the  castle  for 
Mary's  letters.  These  Balfour  delivered ;  but,  as  Bothwell's  influence 
was  now  entirely  gone,  he  first  sent  notice  to  the  associate  lords,  who 
watched  the  messenger's  return,  attacked  him,  and  carried  off  the 
famous  casket  with  its  contents,  to  which  they  ever  after  appealed  in 
proof  of  Mary's  guilt,  and  in  justification  of  their  conduct  towards 
her.  Balfour  afterwards  gave  up  the  castle  to  the  regent  Mnrray  on 
the  following  extraordinary  conditions : — Ist^  a  pardon  for  art  and 
part  in  Darnley's  murder ;  2nd,  a  gift  of  the  priory  of  Pittenweem ; 
8rd,  an  annuity  to  his  eldest  son  out  of  the  priory  of  St  Andrews; 
4th,  a  large  sum  (Spottiswoode  calls  it  5000/.)  in  present  hand ;  and 
5tb,  delivery  of  the  castle  into  the  hands  of  Kirkoddy  of  Orange,  an 
adherent  of  the  queen's.  Murray,  on  attaining  the  regency,  became 
an  open  supporter  of  the  Reformation ;  and  in  his  first  parliament 
we  find  a  commission  issued,  in  which  Balfour  (now  prior  of  Pitten* 
weem)  is  named,  to  ascertain  the  jurisdiction  of  the  church  of  Scotland. 
Among  other  preferments  which  Balfour  managed  to  obtain  was  that 
of  Lord  President  of  the  Court  of  Session,  to  create  a  vacancy  in 
which,  Bailie  of  Provand  was  sununarily  displaced  after  two  years* 
occupancy,  on  the  alleged  ground  of  his  not  being  a  prelate,  agreeably 
to  the  institution  of  the  court  In  the  exciting  personal  and  political 
questions  of  that  day,  no  matter  what  party  had,  or  appeared  likely 
to  have,  the  preponderance  for  the  time,  Balfour  was  pretty  sure  to 
have  a  prominent  place  in  its  ranks.  'Thus,  in  May  1568,  we  find 
him  with  the  regent  in  the  vanguard  at  the  battle  of  Langside,  and  in 
the  end  of  the  same  year  be  was  agitating  in  the  regent's  absence  for 
the  restoration  of  Queen  Mary.  In  the  opening  of  the  year  1570  took 
place  the  murder  of '  the  good  regent'  by  Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaugh, 
an  event  which  appears  to  have  inspired  Mary's  adherents  with  great 
hopes.  Of  those  Balfour  was  now  one;  and  on  the  30th  of  August 
1571,  he  and  some  others  of  that  side  were  attainted  in  a  parliament 
held  by  the  king's  men.  In  September  1571  Mary  was  made  regent; 
but  the  aspect  of  affairs  soon  changed :  an  alliance  was  formed  betweSb 
France  and  the  Queen  of  England,  who  also  at  length  openly  declared 
for  the  king's  party,  and  lent  her  powerful  aid  to  plaoe  Morton  in  the 
regency.  Morton,  on  his  becoming  regent,  endeavoured  to  effect  a 
settlement  with  the  queen's  party ;  but  all  his  overtures  were  rejected 
by  Maitland  and  Kirkcaldy.  Balfour  however  readily  acceded  to  the 
triumphant  Morton,  whom  he  also  endeavoured  to  conciliate  by  acts 
of  shameless  treachery.  He  was  mainly  instrumental  in  bringing  about 
the  concord  called  the  Pacification  of  Perth,  in  February  1572,  whereby 
his  late  coadjutors  were  again  placed  at  the  mercy  of  the  regent;  and 
he  revealed  to  Morton  that  Kirkcaldy's  brother  wss  about  to  land  at 
Blackness  with  a  supply  of  money  from  FVanca.  In  July  1572  Morton 
brought  his  victims  to  trial  for  Darnley's  murder,  and  had  them  sen- 
tenced to  the  scaffold.  Balfour  however  not  only  escaped  a' trial,  but 
the  following  year  had  his  forfeiture  annulled  and  himself  restored 
by  act  of  parliament;  and  in  1574  the  regent  committed  to  him  and 
Skene  a  design  for  a  general  digest  of  the  laws.  What  progress  was 
made  in  this  matter,  and  whether  Balfour's  '  Practicks '  was  the  result, 
does  not  certainly  appear.    Balfour  soon  after  repaired  to  France^  dis- 
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tnuting  hiB  nfety  in  SootloicL  When  the  yonng  king  Mramed  the 
reioB  of  goTemment,  Balfonr  returned  to  hie  native  oountfy,  and  joined 
the  party  who  watched  for  the  deetraction  of  the  yet  formidable 
Morton.  The  same  year  he  was  one  of  the  arbiters  ohoaen  by  the 
earia  of  Argyll  and  Athol  in  the  attempt  then  made  to  efieot  a  recon- 
ciliation. On  the  5th  of  February  1578,  we  find  him  at  the  bar,  as 
one  of  the  advocates,  or  '  prolocutors,'  for  the  prosecution  in  the 
criminal  trial  of  one  Thomas  Tumbull  for  mnrder.  The  following 
year  Morton  recovered  his  authority,  and  Balfour  again  fled  from 
before  him.  An  act  was  thereupon  passed  in  parliament,  renewing 
the  forfeiture  which  had  been  pronounced  in  1571,  a  proceeding  against 
which  Balfour  afterwards  protested  on  the  ground  of  his  restoration 
in  1578 ;  and  his  plea,  though  not  immediately,  was  ultimately  suc- 
ceasfuL  The  death  of  Morton,  whose  enemies  daily  increased  both  in 
number  and  power,  was  now  to  be  accomplished ;  and  as  Balfour  had 
taken  care  to  preserve  the  bond  by  that  nobleman  and  others  in  sup- 
port of  Bothwell  in  the  murder  of  Darnley,  a  plan  was  speedily 
devised :  Morton  was  accused  of  treason,  tried,  convicted,  and  beheaded. 

This  was  Balfour's  last  public  act,  and  it  too  clearly  shows  that  age 
had  in  no  degree  dulled  ius  capacity  for  intrigue  on  his  thirst  for 
revenge.  He  died  soon  after,  in  the  year  1583.  After  his  death,  he 
was  restored,  against  the  forfeiture  of  1579,  by  act  of  parliament; 
but  acta  of  parliament  can  wipe  off  those  taints  only  which  human 
laws  have  created :  they  cannot  remove  the  stains  of  profligacy,  nor 
wash  away  infamy  from  the  memory  of  the  corrupt. 

(Knox,  Bitt.  of  the  Reformation  ;  Keith,  ^Ttst.  of  ikt  Ktformaiwn ; 
Goodal,  Preface  to  Balfou^9  Practieks;  Tytler,  Lif$  of  Oraig ;  Hit- 
twical  Acetnmt  of  the  Senatore  of  the  College  of  Jfuiiee,) 

BALQUY,  JOHN,  an  eminent  divine  of  the  Church  of  England, 
was  bom  August  12th,  1686,  at  She^eld ;  and  was  educated  in  the 
grammar  school  of  that  place,  partly  under  his  father  and  partly  under 
the  inatmction  of  a  Mr.  Daubuz,  who  had  succeeded  his  father  as  master 
thereu  He  became  a  member  of  St  John's  college,  Cambridge,  in  1 702, 
and  in  1706  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  B.A. ;  after  which  he  ceased 
to  reside  in  the  university,  and  for  awhile  taught  in  the  grammar 
school  at  which  he  was  brought  up.  For  some  time  he  was  private 
tutor  to  Joseph  Banks,  Esq.,  grandfather  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bart, 
President  of  the  Royal  Society.  Mr.  Balguy  took  orders  in  1710 ;  in 
1711  he  became  private  tutor  in  the  family  of  Sir  Henry  Liddell,  of 
Bavensworth  Csstle,  Durham,  who  afterwards  bestowed  upon  him  the 
donative  of  Lamesly  and  Tanfield  in  that  county ;  and  he  married 
in  1715. 

Mr.  Balguy's  publications  were  chiefly  oontroveniaL  Several  of  the 
earliest  of  them  weire  directed  against  Mr.  Stabbing  and  Bishop  Sher- 
lock, and  in  defence  of  Bishop  Hoadly,  in  the  Bangorian  controversy; 
others  were  written  in  reply  to  deisticaal  works.  In  1726  he  took  the 
degree  of  M.A.,  and  in  the  same  year  publi^ed '  A  Letter  to  a  Deist 
concerning  the  Beauty  and  Excellence  of  Moral  Virtue,  and  the  Sop- 
port  and  Improvement  which  it  receives  from  the  Christian  Revelation.* 
In  1728  Mr.  Balguy  was  collated  by  Bishop  Hoadly  to  a  prebend  in 
the  church  of  Salisbury.  In  1727  or  1728  he  preaohed  an  assise  ser- 
mon on  the  subject  of '  Party  Spirit^'  which  was  printed  by  order  of 
the  judges ;  and  in  the  latter  year  published  a  tract  entitled '  The 
Foundation  of  Moral  Qoodness,'  in  answer  to  Mr.  Hutcheson's '  Inquiry 
into  the  Original  of  our  Ideas  of  Beauty  and  Virtue,*'  of  this  tract  he 
publiahed  a  'Second  Part'  in  1729.  In  1729  he  became  vicar  of 
Korthallerton  in  Yorkshire,  in  which  preferment  he  continued  to  his 
death.  In  1729  he  also  published  'The  Second  Part  of  the  Founda- 
tion of  Moral  Qoodness,'  illustrating  and  enforcing  the  principles 
contained  in  the  former  part,  which  had  been  answered  in  some 
remarks  written  by  Lord  Daroy.  His. next  publication  was  'Divine 
Rectitude ;  or  a  Brief  Inquiry  concerning  the  Moral  Perfections  of  the 
Deity,  particularly  in  respect  to  Creation  and  Providence.'  It  was 
followed  by  '  A  Second  Letter  to  a  Deist  concerning  a  late  Book, 
entitled  "  Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation,''  mors  particularly  that 
Chapter  which  relates  to  Dr.  Clarke.'  To  this  succeeded  '  The  Law  of 
Truth,  or  the  Obligations  of  Reason  essential  to  all  Religion ;  to  which 
are  prefixed  some  Remarks  supplemental  to  a  late  Tract  entitled 
"Divine  Rectituda"' 

Mr.  Balguy  collected  his  various  treatisea  (except  his  assiie  sermon, 
and  the  tracts  on  the  Bangorian  controversy),  and  published  them  in 
one  volume  8vo,  London,  1734,  with  a  dedication  to  Bishop  Hoadly. 
In  1741  appeared  his '  Essay  on  Redemption,'  in  which  he  explains 
the  doctrine  of  atonement  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  Dr.  Taylor 
of  Norwich ;  but  Hoadly  was  of  opinion  that  he  had  not  succeeded. 
This  and  his  volume  of  sermons,  including  six  which  had  been 
published  before,  were  the  lost  pieces  committed  by  him  to  the  press. 
A  posthumous  volume  was  afterwards  printed,  which  contained 
almost  the  whole  of  the  sermons  he  left  behind  him.  While  in  pos- 
session of  the  donative  of  Lamesly  and  Tanfield,  for  the  first  four 
years  he  never  intermitted  one  week  without  composing  a  sermon ; 
but  fearing  that  his  son,  who  was  afterwards  in  orders  also,  might  not 
follow  his  example,  he  destroyed  almost  his  whole  stock,  and  com- 
mitted at  one  time  two  hundred  and  fifty  sermons  to  the  flames. 
The  third  edition  of  Mr.  Balguy*s  'Sermons'  (twenty  in  number)  was 
published  in  2  vols.  8vo,  London,  1790.  He  died  at  Harrogate,  Sep- 
tember 21st,  1748. 
{Life,  communicated  by  his  son  to  the  Biographic  Britanniea,) 


BALQUT,  THOMAS^  D.D.,  only  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Balguy,  was 
bom  at  Lamesly,  in  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  September  27th,  1716, 
and  was  educated  at  the  free  school  of  Ripon  in  Yorkshire.  In  1734 
he  was  admitted  at  St  John's  College,  Cambridge ;  took  the  degree  of 
B.A.,  1788;  KA.,  1741;  D.D.,  1758.  In  March  1740  he  had  been 
elected  Fellow  of  his  college,  upon  Mr.  Piatt's  foundation,  which  he 
vacated  in  1748,  upon  being  presented  by  his  father  (as  prebend  of 
Salisbury)  to  the  living  of  Stoke,  near  Gbantham  in  Lincolnshire.  He 
was  also  for  a  time  joint  tutor  of  St.  John's  College.  By  the  interest 
of  Bishop  Hoadly  he  obtained  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  Win- 
chester in  1757;  became  archdeacon  of  Salisbury  in  1759;  and 
afterwards  archdeacon  of  Winchester.  In  1769  he  published  a  sermon 
preached  at  Lambeth  at  the  consecration  of  Jonathan  Shipley,  D.D., 
bishop  of  Llandafi^  which  was  attacked  by  Dr.  Priestley.  In  1771  he 
was  presented  by  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Winchester  to  the  vicarage 
of  Alton  in  Hampshire,  upon  which  he  resigned  the  living  of  Stoke. 
In  1772  he  published  'A  Defence  of  Subscription  to  Articles  in  Religion,* 
in  a  chaige  delivered  to  the  clergy  of  his  archdeaconry.  His  sermon 
at  the  consecration  of  Bishops  Hurd  and  Moore,  also  published  in  1775, 
produced  some  '  Remarks  by  One  of  the  Petitioning  Clergy.'  In  1776 
he  edited  the  sermons  of  Dr.  Powell,  master  of  Jesus  College,  Cam* 
bridge,  with  a  life  of  that  divine  prefixed.  In  1781  the  declining 
state  of  his  health,  and  particularly  the  decay  of  his  sight,  which  ended 
at  last  in  total  blindness,  prevented  his  acceptance  of  the  bli^opric  of 
Qlouoester,  to  which  his  Majesty,  without  any  solicitation,  had  nomi- 
nated him  upon  the  death  of  Bishop  Warburton.  In  1782  he  published 
'  Divine  Benevolence  asserted  and  vindicated  from  the  Reflectloits  of 
Ancient  and  Modem  Sceptics,'  8vo.  In  1785  he  republished  his  father^! 
'  Essay  on  Redemption,'  with  a  preface,  seemingly  intended  to  bring 
his  fiither's  sentiments  nearer  to  the  orthodox  belief  A  collection  of 
his  sermons  and  charges  appeared  the  same  year,  under  the  title  of 
'  Discourses  on  Various  Subjects,'  8vo.  These  were  again  printed  in 
1822  at  Cambridge,  with  additions,  in  two  volumes,  edited  by  ihe 
Rev.  James  Drake.  Dr.  Balguy  died  January  19th,  1795,  in  his 
seventy-ninth  yesr,  at  his  prebeudal  house  at  Windheeter,  and  was 
buried  in  that  cathedral  In  1881  a  small  portion  of  a  course  of 
lectures  on  the  feudal  laws  and  the  English  constitution,  which  Dr. 
Balguy  had  composed  while  resident  at  Cambridge  as  tutor  of  his 
college,  was  published  under  the  title  of— 1,  *  Connected  View  of  the 
several  Steps  by  which  the  Parliament  of  England  obtained  its  present 
Form;  2,  The  Maxim  that  Power  follows  Property  applied  to  the 
History  of  the  English  Constitution.'  8va  (Nichols,  Life  of  Buwycr; 
Chalmers,  Biog,  ZHet, ;  Memoir  of  Dr,  Balguy,  prefixed  by  Mr.  Drake 
to  his  edition  of  the  Diecowrne,  8vo,  1822.) 

BALIOL,  or  BALLIOL,  JOHN,  the  successful  competitor  witii 
Bruce  for  the  crown  of  Scotland,  was  descended  from  an  ancient 
Anglo-Norman  family  that  held  large  possessions  in  England,  Nor- 
mandy, and  Scotland,  fie  was  the  only  son  of  John  Baliol,  lord  of 
Galloway,  and  was  bom  about  the  year  1259.  In  1290  he  first  becomes 
an  object  of  historical  notice,  as  one  of  the  claimants  to  the  then  vacant 
Scottish  throne;  claiming  in  right  of  his  grandmother,  the  eldest 
co*heirefls  of  the  only  son  of  David  L,  king  of  Scotland,  that  had  issue 
living. 

The  recently-deceased  king  of  Scotland,  Alexander  IIL,  was  married 
to  the  daughter  of  Henry  IIL  (father  of  Edward  I.),  then  king  of 
England.  In  1281  Alexander  gave  his  only  daughter  Margaret  in 
marriage  to  Eric,  the  youthful  sovereign  of  Norway  ;  and,  by  the  16th 
article  of  the  treaty  of  marriage,  it  was  stipulated  that  the  issue 
should  succeed  to  the  throne  of  Scotland  in  the  event  of  failure  in  the 
male  line.  This  failure  shortly  after  took  place  by  the  death  in  1284 
of  Alexander's  only  surviving  son  without  issue;  by  which  circum- 
stance the  only  child  of  Eric  and  the  Scottish  princess,  a  daughter 
also  called  Margaret,  and  known  in  Scottish  historv  and  ancient 
ballads  by  the  appellation  of  the  '  Maid  of  Norway,  became  heir- 
presumptive  to  the  throne  of  Scotland.  By  the  death  of  Alexander 
iiimself  in  1286  the  Maid  of  Norway  became  rightful  queen  of  Scot- 
land. She  was  at  this  time  but  three  yean  old,  and  a  council  of 
regency  was  appointed  to  execute  the  duties  of  the  sovereign. 

Edward  L  of  Englsnd,  who  had  long  regarded  Scotland  with  the 
eyes  of  a  fmdal  superior,  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  assert 
his  daim.  He  was  the  nearest  male  relative  on  the  mother's  side  of 
the  infant  princess,  who  was  his  grand-niece;  and  Eric,  naturally 
anxious  for  the  interest  of  his  daughter,  solicited  in  her  favour  the 
protection  of  the  king  of  England.  Edward  conceived  that  Ids  long- 
cherished  design  of  uniting  Scotland  to  the  English  throne  might  now 
be  realised  by  marrying  the  royal  heiress  to  his  eldest  son,  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  But  the  scheme  when  on  the  point  of  being  carried  out^  as 
far  as  the  age  of  the  children  permitted,  by  the  concurrence  of  the 
father  of  the  princess,  the  vote  of  the  Scottish  parliament^  and  the 
sanction  of  the  pope,  was  suddenly  overthrown  by  the  untimely  death 
of  the  young  queen  in  129.0,  which  opened  a  new  scene  of  strife  and 
calamity  to  Scotland.  By  this  event  the  posterity  of  the  three  last 
kings  of  Scotland  became  extinct,  and  the  throne  beoune  the  pos- 
session of  the  next  in  kin  or  law.  Thirteen  candidates  presented 
themselves,  each  asserting  the  claims  of  birth  and  consanguinity ;  but 
the  pretensions  of  the  majority  were  so  utterly  groundless,  that  the 
contest  was  soon  reduced  to  two  competitors — John  Baiiol,  lord  of 
Qallowayi  and  Robert  Bruce,  lord  of  Annandale.    The  daims,  relative 
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and  direct,  of  these  two  noblemen  will  bo  seen  in  the  following 
table  :— 

DmTid  L,  King. 

I 
Henry,  prince  of  Scotland. 

I 


I 
Malcolm  IV.,  King, 

eldest  brother 
(no  Isfttte). 


I 
William,  King, 

Snd  brother. 

I 
Alexander  II.,  King. 

1 
Alexander  III.,  King. 

I 

Margaret,  married  £rie^ 
king  of  Norway. 

Margaret,  the  Maid  of 
Norway  (no  issue). 


I 

Da>  id.  Earl  of  Hon. 

tingdon,  Srd  brother, 

who  had  three 

daughters : 


f 


I  I 

2.  Isabella,  married  Robert        S.  Ada. 
Bruce. 


I 
Bobert  Bruce. 


!•  Margaret,  married  Alan 
of  Galloway. 

I 
Dcrrorgeld,  or  DerTorgille,  married 

John  BalioL 

I 

John  Baliol. 

'fhiB  table  shows  that  Baliol  was  the  grandson  of  the  eldest  daughter ; 
Bruce  the  sod  of  the  second  daughter  :  the  point  at  issue  therefore 
was,  whether  the  crown  belonged  of  right  to  the  representative  of  the 
eldqst  daughter,  though  more  remote  by  one  degree,  or  to  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  second,  who  was  nearer  by  one  degree — that  is,  in 
fact,  whether  the  crown  descended  in  the  order  of  birth,  according 
to  the  modem  system  of  primogeniture,  or  was  hereditary  in  the 
order  of  proximity  of  blood.  At  the  present  day  the  question  would 
not  admit  of  any  dispute ;  but  in  the  13th  century  the  principles  of 
succession  had  not  been  definitely  settled,  and  the  claims  appeared  to 
be  so  equally  balanced  that  a  decision  in  favour  of  Bruce  would  by  no 
means  warrant  the  imputation  of  deliberate  injustioeu  The  estates  of 
Scotland  were  either  afraid  or  unwilling  to  decide  between  the  com- 
petitors, and,  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  civil  war,  they  determined  to 
refer  the  decision  of  the  controversy  to  the  king  of  England.  This 
irefereuoe  was  extremely  acceptable  to  Edward,  as  it  gave  him  a  position 
in  which  his  own  views  might  be  worked  out,  with  strict  regard  to  the 
formalities  if  not  the  spirit  of  judicial  procedure.  Though  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  he  employed  his  alleged  feudal  superiority  as  a 
means  towards  subjugating  Scotland,  be  laboured  to  invest  the  pro- 
ceedings with  the  garb  of  judicial  deliberation  and  free  agency.  The 
declaration  which  he  compelled  the  estates  of  Scotland  to  subscribe 
of  their  acts  (by  which  his  claim  as  lord  paramount  of  his  vassal 
kingdom  of  Scotland  was  acknowledged  without  qualification)  being 
wholly  \uinfluenced  by  fear  or  force — a  declaration  which  bears  the 
stamp  of  falsehood  on  the  face  of  it-^is  a  striking  instance  of  his  respect 
for  the  external  observance  of  justice. 

After  a  tedious  inquiry  of  nearly  two  years'  duration,  the  delegates 
to  whom  the  English  king  referred  the  consideration,  as  a  point  of  the 
law  of  inheritance,  of  the  claims  of  the  several  competitors  to  the 
vacant  throne,  made  their  report  unanimously  in  favour  of  the  heir  of 
the  eldest  daughter — ^that  is,  in  favour  of  primogeniture ;  and  accord- 
ingly Edward  gave  judgment^  not  as  arbiter,  but  as  feudal  superior, 
that  John  Baliol,  ss  the  heir  of  the  eldest  daughter,  should  receive  and 
have  seisin  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  and  all  its  appurtenanoea 
This  occurred  on  the  19th  of  November  1292.  Next  day  Baliol  swore 
fealty  to  the  king  of  England  as  his  feudal  superior  and  sovereign  lord 
of  the  realm  of  Scotland.  The  new  king  was  crowned  at  Scone  on  the 
80th  of  November,  and  again  went  through  the  ceremony  of  vassalage 
within  less  than  a  month  after  at  Newcastle.  It  is  but  right  to  add 
that  the  estates  of  Scotland  and  the  other  competitors,  with  Bruce 
(the  namesake  and  grandfather  of  the  hero  of  Bannookbum)  at  their 
head,  had,  in  the  first  stage  of  the  inquiry,  fully  acknowledged  Edward's 
claim  as  lord  paramount;  so  that  Baliol's  oath  of  foal^  after  the 
decision  in  his  favour  was  only  in  keeping  with  the  whole  proceedings. 
The  claim  of  the  king  of  England's  feudal  superiority  over  Scotland 
was  of  long  standing,  frequently  acknowledged,  and,  though  constantly 
evaded,  very  seldom  openly  denied.  * 

Baliol  soon  found  that  he  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  master  who 
was  determined  to  let  his  power  be  felt  and  his  feudal  superiority  be 
recognised  by  the  Scottish  people  as  well  as  their  king.  Suitors  in  the 
courts  of  Baliol,  who  were  dissatisfied  with  his  judgment,  were  encou- 
raged to  appeal  to  the  lord  paramount^  and  found  in  Edward  a  willing 
hearer.  E\en  before  Baliol  "had  occupied  the  throne  a  single  year,  he 
was  served  with  no  less  than  four  citations  to  prove  the  legality  of  his 
decisions  in  the  courts  of  the  lord  paramount.  Baliol  was  timid  and 
weak,  but  not  mean  in  spirit.  Being  summoned  to  answer  the  com- 
plaint of  the  Earl  of  Fife  before  the  king  of  England,  he  attended,  but 
maintuned  that  be  was  not  bound  to  answer  the  appellant;  that  it 
was  a  matter  which  regarded  the  rights  of  the  crown ;  and  that  he 
dared  not  answer  without  the  advice  of  the  good  men  of  his  realm. 


He  was  reminded  of  his  oath  of  fealty,  but  told  that  he  might  hav( 
time  to  consult  his  counciL  He  replied  that  he  woold  not  tak  fq 
either,  time  or  adjournment.  Judgment  for  contempt  and  disobe- 
dience to  the  authority  of  his  feudal  superior  was  formally  given 
against  him  by  the  English  court,  which  he  however  continued  to 
ward  off  by  requesting  permission  to  consult  his  subjects.  War  ensued, 
and  he  lost  his  kingdom  before  the  judgment  was  acted  upon. 
•  In  1295  war  broke  out  between  France  and  England.  The  estates 
of  Scotland  eagerly  caught  at  so  favourable  an  opportunity  of  assert- 
ing the  independence  of  their  country,  and  prevailed  upon  Baliol  to 
conclude  an  aUianoe  offensive  and  defensive  with  the  French  monarch. 
The  management  of  this  was  intrusted  to  a  committee  of  nobles,  the 
nation  having  no  confidence  either  in  Baliol's  patriotism  or  wisdom. 
Edward  made  extensive  preparations  for  chastising  his  rebelliouB 
vassals.  He  first  cited  Baliol  to  appear  before  him  at  Newcastle.  The 
summons  was  unattended  to,  the  Scottish  barons  detaining  their  king 
in  a  kind  o£  honourable  captivity  in  the  highlands.  This  was  in  March. 
On  the  5th  of  April  Baliol  eent  to  the  English  monarch  a  formal 
renunciation  of  homage  in  his  own  name  and  that  of  his  barona 
Edward  answered  tltis  by  invading  Scotland,  when  the  Scotch  were 
everywhere  defeated ;  and  Baliol  niter  being  compelled  to  perform  the 
most  humiliating  acts  of  feudal  penance,  had  to  sign  an  instrument, 
in  which  he  acknowledged  the  right  of  Edward  to  enter  into  posses- 
sion of  his  fee  after  the  renunciation  of  homage,  and  transferred  to 
him  the  fealty  which  the  Scottish  barons  and  freeholders  had  sworn 
to  himself  This  formal  surrender  of  his  kingdom  of  Scotland  took 
place  on  the  2nd  of  July  1296,  just  four  years  after  his  accession. 

Edward's  treatment  of  the  deposed  monarch  was  indulgent^  sad 
showed  that  he  regarded  him  as  a  mere  puppet  of  royalty  in  the 
hands  of  the  lords  of  his  council,  who  originated  and  conducted  the 
war.  From  Kincardine,  where  he  signed  the  act  of  abdication,  he 
was  transferred,  with  his  son  Edward  Baliol,  to  the  Tower  of  Londoo, 
where  he  resided  for  three  years,  with  some  state,  and  the  liberty  of  s 
circle  of  twenty  miles.  In  accordance  with  his  own  wish  he  was  in 
1299  allowed  to  retire  to  his  patrimonial  estates  in  Normandy,  on  his 
solemnly  pledging  himself  never  more  to  intermeddle  in  the  affurs  of 
Scotland,  and  the  pope  becoming  surety  for  the  performance  of 
his  promise.  His  death  took  place  in  1814,  just  after  the  battle  oi 
Bannookbum. 

Baliol  is  usually  held  up  to  scorn  by  Scottish  historians  as  a  mean- 
spirited  prince,  who  purchased  the  empty  honours  of  a  throne  at  the 
expense  of  Ms  country  and  independence.  But  it  required  much 
more  firmness  and  ability  than  he  possessed,  and  a  much  more  favour- 
able combination  of  circumstances  than  attended  his  elevation,  to 
defeat  the  ambitious  designs  of  his  powerful  neighbour,  and  wield  the 
sceptre  of  Scotland  in  the  unsettled  times  in  which  he  lived.  The 
contemptuous  epithet '  Toom  Tabard,'  '  Empty  Jacket,'  bears  siguifi- 
cant  testimony  to  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  hit 
countrymen. 

(Hemingford,  Hitt ;  Rymer,  Poedera  ;  Lord  Hailes,  Annals;  Tjtler 
Hiiiory  of  Scotland  :  Lingard,  History  of  England,) 

BALIOL,  or  BALLIOL,  EDWARD,  shared  his  father's  captivity 
in  the  Tower,  and  accompanied  him  to  his  paternal  residence  in  Noi^ 
mandy.  With  the  exception  of  his  visits  to  the  English  court  in  1324 
(when  he  was  invited  over  by  Edward  III.  with  a  view  to  intimidate 
Robert  Bruce),  and  in  1827,  it  would  appear  that  he  led  a  life  oi 
retirement  in  Normandy  till  the  year  1332,  when  we  find  him  takiog 
an  active  part  in  the  enterprise  of  the  lords  Wake,  Beaumont,  and 
other  'querellours'  (as  the  disinherited  lords  were  called),  to  take 
forcible  possession  of  their  forfeited  estates  in  Scotland.  Many  of  the 
Anglo-Norman  barons  possessed  estates  both  in  Scotland  and  England, 
and  during  the  war  between  the  Bruce  and  the  English  king«,  which 
ended  in  favour  of  Bruce,  their  estates  were  seized  by  both  the 
belligerents.  An  express  clause  however  in  the  treaty  of  North- 
ampton in  1327,  restored  the  forfeited  Scottish  estates  of  the  English 
lords  Percy,  Wake,  and  Beaumont;  and  under  the  sanction  of  thix 
clause,  the  last  two  noblemen,  after  having  in  vain  claimed  its  fulfil* 
ment  from  the  regent  and  parliament  of  Scotland,  determined  to  assert 
their  rights  by  force  of  arms.  Edward  Baliol  having  been  induced  to 
join  the  enterprise,  these  bold  confederates  proceeded  with  a  body  of 
300  horse  and  a  few  foot  soldiers  to  invade  a  kingdom  which  was 
then  in  the  full  flush  of  success  and  newly-achieved  independence. 
Small  as  the  invading  force  was,  their  progress  was  marvellous.  They 
entered  the  fVith  of  Forth,  landed  at  Einghom  in  Fifeshire,  defeated 
the  Earl  of  Fife,  and,  with  an  increased  force  not  exceeding  altogether 
8000  men,  marched  boldly  across  the  country  to  meet  an  enemy  at 
least  ten  times  more  numerous  than  themselves.  The  army  of  Baliol 
encamped  near  Forteviot,  with  the  river  Earn  in  its  fronts  On  the 
opposite  bank  the  Earl  of  Mar  lay  encamped  with  a  force  of  from 
80,000  to  40,000  men ;  while  a  second  army,  commanded  by  the  Earl 
of  March,  lay  within  eight  miles  of  Baliol's  flank.  Baliol  relieved 
himself  from  this  perilous  position  by  an  act  of  extraordinary  daring. 
In  the  dead  of  night  he  crossed  the  Earn  at  a  point  where  it  was 
fordable,  and  attacked  unawares  the  sleeping  and  defenceless  Scots. 
The  carnage  was  dreadful :  13,000  Scots,  induding  the  earls  of  Mar 
and  Moray,  and  many  knights  and  barons,  lay  dead  on  Dufflin  Moor, 
the  scene  of  battle ;  while  the  loss  of  the  English  was  extremely 
■maU.   From  Dufflin  Moor  Baliol  and  his  confederate  barons  hastened 
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to  Perth,  where  he  was  unBiiooeesfuUy  besieged  by  the  Earl  of  March, 
whose  followers  soon  after  dispersed.  The  anoient  adherents  of  Baliol's 
fiunilji  and  all  persons  disaffected  to  Bruce,  now  crowded  to  Baliol's 
«tandard,  and  he  was  crowned  King  of  Scotland  at  Scone,  on  the  24th 
of  September,  only  seven  weeks  from  the  day  of  his  landing  at  Kinghorn. 
Baliol  did  not  hold  the  crown  long  at  this  period.  Having  privately 
renewed  to  Edward  IIL  all  the  forms  of  feudal  subjugation  imposed 
OQ  his  father  by  the  first  Edward,  and  concluded  an  armistice  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  the  kingdom  by  a  convention  of  the  states,  he  lay 
carelessly  encamped  at  Annan,  where  he  was  surprised  by  a  body  of 
horse  commanded  by  the  young  Earl  of  Moray,  brother  to  the  earl 
who  fell  at  Dufflin.  Baliol  with  difficulty  escaped  half  naked  to  the 
English  Marches,  once  more  an  exile  and  a  fugitive.  This  event 
occurred  on  the  16th  of  December,  within  less  than  three  months 
from  the  date  of  his  coronation. 

Edward  IIL  promptly  interfered  in  favour  of  hia  vassal;  and  the 
battle  of  Halidon  Hill,  July  10, 1333,  again  placed  Edward  Baliol  on 
the  throne  of  Scotland.  The  loss  of  the  Scots  in  this  action  was  very 
great,  and  probably  BalioVs  seat  would  have  been  £rm  had  he  not 
outraged  the  national  feelings  by  the  extent  of  his  concessions  to  his 
royal  benefactor.  Besides  renewing  his  feudal  homage  in  the  fullest 
terms,  he  by  a  solemn  instrument  made  an  absolute  surrender  of  the 
fertile  provinces  of  Berwickshire,  Roxburghshire,  Selkirkshire,  Peebles- 
shire,  Dumfriesshire,  together  with  the  Lothians.  Disgusted  with 
Bftliol's  subserviency  to  tiie  English  monarch,  the  nation  centred  it«- 
hopes  on  David,  the  infemt  son  of  Robert  Bruce.  So  long  as  Baliol 
was  supported  by  the  king  of  England  he  exercised  a  nominal  sove- 
reignty, but  the  moment  the  pressure  of  that  monarch's  iron  hand 
was  withdrawn,  the  deep-rooted  hatred  of  the  Scots  against  their 
vassal  king  broke  out  into  fresh  acts  of  resistance.  Baliol  himself 
placed  so  little  reliance  on  his  subjects,  that  he  fled  to  England  at 
every  reverse  of  fortune.  Baliol  continued  for  some  years  to  struggle 
against  the  obstinacy  of  his  opponents,  and  the  lukewarmness  and 
perfidy  of  his  adherents.  In  1334  he  was  compelled  to  fly,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  quarrel  between  the  most  powerful  of  his  confederate 
barons.  He  was  soon  after  restored  by  the  arms  of  his  feudal  master. 
Next  year  Edward  IIL  again  marched  an  army  into  Scotland,  for  the 
double  purpose  of  sustaining  his  vassal  and  securing  the  territories 
which  had  been  ceded  to  him.  But  happily  for  Scotland,  the  power 
and  ambition  of  this  warlike  and  able  monarch  were  soon  after  allured 
by  a  more  splendid  prize,  the  conquest  of  France^  which  mainly 
engrossed  his  attention  and  resources  for  several  years ;  during  which 
fortress  after  fortress  fell  from  the  hands  of  Baliol,  and  the  cause  of 
King  David,  the  heir  of  Bruce,  daily  acquired  strength. 

In  1355  Edward  IIL  detenpined  to  put  an  end  to  the  interruptions 
which  the  Scottish  wars  had  constantly  offered  to  his  operations  in 
France.  He  marched  an  immense  army,  composed,  in  great  part^  of 
the  victorious  veterans  in  the  French  wars,  with  a  view  of  effecting  a 
final  conquest  of  the  kingdom,  and  annexing  it»  as  Edward  I.  had 
annexed  Wales,  to  the  larger  and  richer  portion  of  the  island.  As  a 
preliminary  step  he  purchased  Bailors  rights  to  the  Scottish  throne, 
rights  which  Baliol,  now,  a  king  merely  in  name,  advanced  in  years, 
and  without  children  or  near  of  kin  to  inherit,  gladly  exchanged  for 
the  retirement  and  oalm  suitable  to  the  evening  of  life.  For  the 
surrender  of  a  barren  and  disputed  title  he  received  a  present  of  5000 
marks,  and  an  annuity  of  2000^  sterling.  His  name  does  not  again 
appear  in  history.  He  retired  into  a  peaceful  though  inglorious 
obscurity;  and  £ed  childless  at  Donoaster,  in  the  year  1863.  With 
him  ended  the  line  of  Baliol. 

BALNAVIS,  HENRY,  of  Halhill,  an  individual  who,  by  his  talents 
and  probity,  raised  himself  from  obscurity  to  a  situation  of  the  first 
importance  in  the  state  of  Scotland.  He  was  bom  in  1520,  of  poor 
parents,  at  Kirkaldy,  in  the  county  of  Fife,  and  after  some  instruction 
at  one  of  the  schools  at  St.  Andrew's,  he  proceeded  abroad.  At 
Cologne  he  got  admission  into  a  free  school,  where  he  received  a  liberal 
education,  together  with  instruction  in  the  principles  of  the  Pro- 
testant faith.  He  returned  to  bis  native  place  towards  the  latter  end 
of  the  reign  of  King  James  V.,  and  having  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence,  for  some  time  acted  as  a  procurator 
in  the  courts  of  the  then  metropolitan  city  of  St.  Andrew's.  About 
the  same  tinie  he  married  Christian  Soheves ;  and  on  the  10th  August, 
1539,  he  had  a  charter  to  himself  and  his  spouse  of  the  lands  of 
Ualhill,  in  the  county  of  Fife,  from  which  he  thereafter  took  his  desig- 
nation. From  Stb  Aiidrew's  he  removed  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  was 
one  of  the  earliest  friends  of  the  Reformation ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  jealousy  of  the  papal  clergy,  his  reputation  introduced  him  to  the 
court.  On  the  31st  of  July  1538,  he  was  appointed  a  Lord  of  Session. 
He  sat  in  the  parliament  of  4th  November  1588,  by.  special  commis- 
sion ;  and  in  the  subsequent  parliaments  his  name  often  occurs.  In 
January  1541,  he  was  joined  in  a  commission  to  adjust  one  of  the 
frequently-recurring  disputes  about  the  Borders. 

On  Mary's  accession  to  the  Scottish  throne,  in  1543,  the  Earl  of 
Arran  was  made  regent  of  the  realm,  aud  Balnavis,  who  is  said  to 
have  powerfully  contributed  to  Arran's  appointment,  was  promoted 
to  the  situation  of  secretary  of  state.  Bahiavis  and  his  party  found 
however  that  the  timid  and  yielding  Arran  was  not  one  to  be  depended 
upon  for  efiftcient  support.  Balnavis  was  instrumental  to  the  passing 
of  the  important  act^  introduced  into  the  parliament  by  the  Lord  Max- 


well, and  passed,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  lord  chancellor 
and  all  the  prelates,  for  allowing  the  Holy  Scriptures,  "  baith  the  New 
Testament  and  the  Auld,"  to  be  translated  and  read  by  the  people 
in  the  vulgar  tongue.  In  May  of  the  same  year  he  was  one  of  the 
commissioners  dispatched  by  the  parliament  to  the  English  court  to 
treat  of  a  peaoe  with  England,  and  of  a  marriage  between  Prince 
Edward  and  the  young  Queen  of  Scotland,  both  of  which  were  quickly 
agreed  to,  except  as  to  the  time  of  Mary's  passage  into  England,  on 
which  point  new  instructions  were  given  and  additional  commissioners 
appointed.  These  treaties  were  hailed  as  tokens  of  peaoe  by  the 
friends  of  the  Protestant  faith,  but  they  were  with  equal  earnestness 
deprecated  by  Cardinal  Beaton  and  his  coadjutors.  When  the 
cardinal  succeeded  to  the  chaneellorate,  he  used  aU  his  influence  to 
get  the  treaties  annulled  by  the  parliament.  Balnavis  also  was  dis- 
missed from  hia  office  by  Arran,  at  the  instigation  of  the  regent's  base 
brother,  John,  abbot  of  Paisley,  a  bigoted  Catholic,  just  returned 
from  France,  and  on  whom  the  cardinid,  sure  of  his  influence  over  the 
timorous  regent,  immediate^  conferred  the  privy  seal,  and  soon  after- 
wards the  post  of  lord  treasurer.  The  same  year  Balnavis,  the  Earl 
of  Rothes,  and  the  Lord  Gray  were  seized  at  Dundee,  and  conveye<l 
to  the  castle  at  Blackness,  on  the  Forth,  wh«re  they  in  all  probability 
lay  immured  till  the  arrival  of  the  English  fleet  in  the  river,  in  the 
month  of  May  following,  set  them  at  liberty.  It  has  been  asserted 
that  Balnavis  entered  into  the  conspiracy  at  the  court  of  King  Henry 
for  the  murder  of  Beaton ;  but  of  this  there  is  no  evidence,  though 
unquestionably  he  took  refuge  in  the  castle  of  St.  Andrew's,  like 
Knox  and  several  others  who  were  not  engaged  in  the  cbnspiraoy ;  and 
in  all  likelihood  he  participated  also  in  i^e  reformer's  sentiments  on 
the  fall  of  *  the  bludie  boucher.'    (Knox,  *  Hist.'  4.) 

On  the  accession  of  Edward  to  the  English  throne^  in  January  1547, 
the  conferenoes  for  a  peace  and  marriage  were  renewed ;  and  on  the 
9th  of  March  following,  Balnavis  and  others  bound  themselves  to 
endeavour  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  to  bring  about  the  union,  and 
also,  for  the  more  effectually  securing  that  object,  to  keep  possession  of 
the  castle  of  St.  Andrew's :  Edwai^  on  the  oUier  hand,  gave  them 
pecuniary  assistance  and  a  military  force  to  defend  the  place.  On  the 
15th  of  the  same  month  also  Balnavis  and  his  friends  bound  themselves 
to  Edward  to  endeavour  to  get  Mary  into  England  to  be  educated 
and  brought  up  there  until  her  marriage,  and  on  &e  latter  event  taking 
place,  to  deliver  up  the  castle  of  St.  Andrew's  to  the  English  monarch. 
These  proceedings  have  been  condemned  as  treasonable  by  writers  who 
dislike  Balnavis,  and  defended  by  his  admirers  as  having  been  undoubt- 
edly taken  in  good  faith,  and  not  for  private  or  personal  aggrandise- 
ment, but  for  the  public  weoL  Such  a  plea  is  however  manifestly  a 
dangerous  one,  and  Balnavis  must  be  content  with  such  justification 
as  the  seneral  practice  of  persons  in  similar  circumstances  can 
afford.  In  August  however  a  fleet  and  land-forces  from  the  kiog  of 
France  appeared  before  St  Andrew's  in  support  of  the  regent  and  the 
papal  faction,  and  those  within  the  castle  were,  after  a  vigorous  defence, 
at  length  obliged  to  surrender.  They  were  conveyed  to  France,  and, 
in  violation  of  the  articles  of  capitulation,  sent  to  the  castle  of  Rouen, 
in  Normandy,  as  prisoners  of  war.  Here,  as  we  are  expressly  assured 
by  Knox,  wuo  was  one  of  the  captives,  solicitations,  threats,  and  even 
violence,  were  employed  to  make  them  recant  their  Protestant  opinions, 
but  to  no  purpose.  While  in  jpxison  Balnavis  employed  himself  in 
writing  a  troatise  on  justification,  and  the  works  and  conversation  of 
a  justified  man.  Knox  was  so  pleased  with  the  performanoe  that  he 
divided  it  into  chapters,  added  some  marginal  notes  and  an  epitome 
of  its  contents,  and  to  the  whole  prefixed  a  recommendatory  prefaoe. 
The  manuscript  was  dbcovered  siter  Knox's  deatih  by  his  servant, 
Richard  Bannatyne,  at  the  house  of  Cockburn  of  Ormiston,  and  printed 
under  the  title  of  *  Confession  of  Faith,  containing  how  the  troubled 
man  should  seek  refuge  at  his  God :  compiled  by  M.  Henry  Balnavis, 
of  Halhill,  one  of  the  Lords  of  Council  and  Session  of  Scotland,  being 
a  prisoner  within  the  walls  of  the  old  pailaice  of  Roan  (Rouen)  in  the 
year  1548.'    T.  VautroUier,  EduL,  1584. 

In  1554  Arran  resigned  the  regency,  to  which  the  Queen  Dowager^ 
Mary  of  Guise,  was  then  raised ;  and  she,  to  soothe  her  Protestant 
supporters,  recalled  the  laird  of  Grange  and  the  other  conspirators 
from  their  banishment ;  and  the  forfeiture  which  had  been  pronounced 
against  Balnavis  was  also  rescinded.  In  the  prooeedings  of  the  people 
of  Scotland  which  soon  afterwards  followed,  Balnavis  took  a  leading 
part  for  the  reformers ;  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  he  was  em- 
ployed in  confidential  business  by  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation.  For 
awhile  however  the  tide  of  prosperity  again  flowed  in  their  favour, 
and  in  the  parliament  of  1560  the  reformed  religion  was  established 
by  law. 

On  the  11th  of  Februaiy  1568,  Balnavis  was  reappointed  a  lord  of 
session,  in  the  room  of  Sir  John  Campbell,  of  Lundy,  deceased ;  and 
on  the  29th  of  December  in  the  same  year  he  was  named  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  one  of  the  commissioners 
appointed  by  that  venerable  body  to  revise  the  '  Book  of  Dtscipline.* 
He  attended  the  regent  Murray  as  one  of  the  comndssioners  irom 
Scotland  to  York  in  relation  to  the  charges  against  Mary  for  tht^  mur- 
der of  Damley ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  two  afterwards  sent  to  London 
on  the  part  of  the  regent  in  the  same  matter.  Acoording  to  one 
account^  Balnavis  died  in  1570;  Mackenzie  ('Lives,'  voL  iii  p.  147) 
says  that  he  died  in  1579.    Besides  the  treatise  abov«  mentioned. 
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BftlnaTis  wrote  a  short  poetical  piece,  entitled  'Advice  to  a  Headstrong 
Youth/  which  the  Scottish  poet^  Allan  Ramsay,  has  transcribed  into 
his '  Evei^eeD.' 

(Rymer,  Foedera,  VoL  xir.  pp.  781,  783,  786,  792;  vol.  xv.  pp.  142, 
1 44 ;  Sadler,  J^ate  Papers,  vol.  i  pp.  83,  430 ;  Balf.,  Ann,,  voL  i.  p.  305 ; 
Hiti  of  King  Jame$  VL,  p.  85 ;  Eooz,  ffitt,,  pp.  35,  41 ;  Keith,  Bitt., 
(}.  529  ;  M*Crie,  JUfe  of  Knox,  p.  39,  note;  Catalogtie  of  Senatot-B  of 
tk$  ColL  of  Ju8t.,  p.  60,  seq.) 

BALTIMORE,  LORD,  founder  of  the  colony  of  Maryland  in 
North  America.  The  fiunily  name  of  the  Lords  Baltimore  was 
Calvert^  who  were  originally  of  Flemish  extraction,  but  for  a  long 
time  were  settled  in  Yorkshire.  Qeoige  Calvert,  the  first  Lord  Balti- 
more, held  several  lucrative  situations,  and  obtained  extensive  grants 
of  land  in  Ireland  and  Newfoundland  under  James  I. ;  but  having, 
in  the  jear  1624,  become  a  Roman  Catholic,  he  was  compelled  to  give 
up  his  office  of  secretary  of  state,  and^to  abstain  altogether  from 
interfering  in  public  afiairs,  the  intolennt  spirit  of  that  age  pro- 
hibiting  the  open  exercise  of  the  Catholic  worship.  This  circum- 
staoce,  and  the  passion  for  colonisation  which  then  prevailed  in 
England,  led  Lord  Baltimore  to  turn  his  thoughts  towards  America. 
The  French  having  taken,  poesession  of  a  settlement  in  Newfoundland 
upon  which  Lord  Baltimore  had  expended  a  very  large  sum  of  money, 
Charles  I.  made  him  a  grant  of  all  that  tract  of  country  which  con- 
stitutes the  present  state  of  Maryland ;  but  he  died  before  the  grant 
was  legalised,  and  the  patent  or  charter  was  accordingly  made  out  in 
the  name  of  his  son  Cecil,  the  second  Lord  Baltimore.  This  charter, 
which  is  dated  June  20th,  1682,  invests  Lord  Baltimore  and  his  heirs 
with  full  powers  over  the  new  colony,  "  to  be  holders  of  us  and  our 
heirs  and  successors  as  of  our  castle  of  Windsor,  and  in  fee  and  com- 
mon soccage,  by  fealty  only,  for  all  services,  and  not  in  capiie,  or  by 
knight's  service ;  yielding  and  paying  therefor  to  us  two  Indian 
arrows  of  those  parts  eveiy  year,  on  Ekster  Tuesday,  and  also  the  fifth 
part  of  all  gold  and  silver  mines  which  shall  hereafter  be  discovered." 

Under  this  charter  about  200  persons,  of  respectable  family,  and 
mostly  of  the  Ronuin  Catholic  persuasion,  entered  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  in  February  1634.  Having  purchased  a  village  from  the  native 
Indians,  they  proceeded  to  oxganise  the  new  colony,  called  Maryland, 
in  honour  of  Henrietta  Maria,  the  wife  of  Charles  I.  Liberty  of  con- 
science was  established,  as  respected  the  various  Christian  sects;  a 
representative  form  of  government  was  established ;  snd  the  settle- 
ment made  rapid  progress.  But  the  inhabitants  of  Virginia  viewed 
with  a  jealous  eye  the  advances  which  the  '  papist  idolaters'  of  the 
neighbouring  state  were  making  in  population,  wealth,  and  pro- 
sperity ;  and  as  Maryland  originally  formed  part  of  .Virginia  (taking 
that  term  in  its  extensive  sense),  they  were  with  difficulty  restrained 
from  treating  Lord  Baltimore  as  a  usurper  of  their  rights  and  privi- 
leges. When  the  civil  war  had  extended  itself  to  the  colonies,  the 
triumph  of  the  anti>Catholics  was  soon  felt  in  the  harsh  measures 
which  were  directed  against  the  Catholics  by  the  l^islature  of  Mary- 
land. At  the  restoration  however  the  more  liberal  policy  by  which 
the  affiurs  of  that  settlement  had  been  regulated  prior  to  the  Common- 
wealth was  again  adopted ;  and  Lord  Bidtimore  lived  long  enough  to 
see  his  most  sanguine  expectations  with  regard  to  its  welfare  realised. 
He  died  in  1676,  at  an  advanced  age.  Though  proprietor  of  Mary- 
land, Lord  Baltimore  never  resided  in  it,  nor,  it  Ib  believed,  ever  even 
yisited  it. 

BALZAC,  HONORS  BE,  a  French  novelist,  was  bom  at  Tours 
on  May  20,  1799,  the  son  of  a  clerk  under  the  government  of 
Louis  XV.  At  the  college  of  Venddme,  where  young  Balzac  was 
sent  early,  he  gained  the  character  of  an  idle  and  disobedient  student^ 
and  was  removed  to  a  private  academy.  On  leaving  school  he  wss 
placed  with  a  notary  in  Paris,  but  he  almost  immediately  commenced 
writing  articles  for  the  journals.  These  are  said  to  be  rather  testi- 
monies of  his  perseverance  than  monuments  of  his  genius.  Between 
1821  and  1827  he  had  published  a  number  of  tales,  none  of  them 
exciting  or  deserving  much  attention,  under  the  assumed  name  of 
Horace  de  St-Aubin.  In  1826,  in  connection  with  one  Barbier,  he 
commenced  business  ss  a  printer  and  bookseller,  and  among  other 
things  published  an  edition  of  Fontaine's  works,  with  a  notice  of 
Fontaine,  written  by  himself,  and  commenced  the  '  Annales  Roman- 
tiques.'  His  speculation  was  altogether  unsuccessful  In  1829  he 
appeared  before  the  public  for  the  first  time,  under  his  own  name, 
with  the  novel  of  '  The  Last  Chouan ;'  the  scene  of  which  was  laid 
in  La  Vend^  which  district  he  had  visited. 

It  was  not  however  till  the  publication  of  his  '  Peau  de  Chagrin,'  in 
1829,  also  under  his  own  name,  that  the  Parisians  became  alive  to  the 
piquant  origiziality  and  lively  fancy  that  distinguished  his  works. 
fVom  that  period  he  was  a  general  favourite  in  France,  and  many  of 
his  productions  have  been  translated  into  most  of  the  languages  of 
Europe.  -  He  was  indefatigable  in  supplying  the  public  craving  under 
the  title  of  '  Commie  Humaina'  He  planned  a  series  of  compositions 
that  was  to  embrace  every  phase  of  human  society ;  and  at  this  he 
worked  for  twenty  years.  Among  the  most  popular  were  '  La  Femme 
de  Trente  Ans,'  and  '  Le  P^re  Goriot' 

On  the  publication  of  the  *Mdd^cin  de  Campagne,'  in  1835,  Balzac 
received  a  complimentary  letter  from  the  Countess  Eveline  de  Hanska, 
the  wife  of  a  Polish  nobleman,  possessing  large  estates  in  Russian 
Poland.    Balsao  replied,  and  an  intimate  correspondence  ensued.    To 


this  lady  his  novel  of  *  Seraphita '  was  dedicated.  The  countess  became 
a  widow,  and  a  few  months  after  the  revolution  of  February  1848 
Balzac  quitted  Paris  to  bring  her  back  as  his  wife.  He  inhabited  a 
large  house  near  the  Champs-Elys^es,  which  he  adorned  with  a  multi- 
tude of  chefs-d'ceuvres  of  art,  and  in  which  he  hoped  to  find  happine^ 
and  peace.  But  even  before  his  journey  he  had  been  attacked  by  a 
disorder  which  it  was  found  impossible  to  cure  or  to  postpone — diseA&e 
of  the  heart— of  which  he  died  August  20, 1850.  He  was  buried  in  tho 
cemetery  of  P^re-la-Chaise,  an  immense  crowd  attending  the  funeral ; 
and  Victor  Hugo  pronounced  a  critical  eulogium  over  his  grave.  la 
that  eulogium  he  says  Balzac  ''  chastiMd  vice,  dissected  passion, 
fathomed  and  sounded  man  in  his  soul,  his  heart,  his  feelings,  hia 
brain — the  abyss  of  each  in  its  very  essence."  There  is  more  asserted 
here  than  an  English  reader  can  concur  in.  Balzac  had  a  rich  fancy, 
but  not  a  pure  taste ;  he  was  an  acute  observer,  but  wanted  poetic 
elevation ;  he  was  often  extravagant,  and  sometimes  wearisome.  UIb 
'Contes  Droslasticques ' — thirty  short  tales — are  written- in  au  anti- 
quated form,  a  sort  of  resemblance  to  the  '  Heptameron  Francis '  of 
Margaret  of  Navarre.  The  '  Coates  Philosophiques  et  Uomantiquea ' 
are  much  inferior  to  the  tales  of  Marmontel  or  of  Voltaire,  of  which 
they  are  in  some  degree  imitations.  His  dramas,  of  which  he  wrote  a 
few,  were  failures. 

{Nouvelle  Biographie  UniveneUe.) 

BALZA'C,  JEAN  LOUIS  QUEZ,  Seigneur  of  Balzac,  was  bom  at 
Angouldme  in  1594.  His  father,  GuiUaume  Guez,  was  attached  to 
the  service  of  the  Duke  d'Epemon ;  and  young  Balzac  went  eariy  to 
Rome  as  secretary  to  Cardinal  La  Valette.  His  residence  of  some 
years  in  Italy  led  him  to  compare  the  high  polish  which  the  language 
of  that  country  had  attained^  and  the  rich  literature  which  it  bad 

E reduced,  with  the  rude  and  baiTen  condition  of  the  language  and 
terature  of  his  native  land.  On  hia  return  to  France  he  tixed  him- 
self at  Paris,  and  then  began  writing.  With  the  assistance  of  a  culti- 
vated taste,  an  extensive  reading  of  the  Latin  classics,  and  a  good  ear, 
he  contrived  to  introduce  a  harmony  and  precision  of  style  which  were 
before  unknown  in  French  prose,  and  wliich  acquired  him  the  name 
of  the  most  eloquent  writ^  of  his  time,  and  the  reformer  of  the 
French  language.  His  contemporary,  Mttlherbe,  effected  a  Bimliar 
improvement  in  French  poetry.  They  were  both  the  forerunners  of  the 
great  writers  of  the  age  of  Louis  XI V. ;  but  Balzac  himself,  to  a  reader  of 
the  present  day,  appears  almost  insufferably  affected,  finical,  and  con- 
strained. Balzac's  merit  made  him  known  to  the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu, 
who  obtained  him  a  pension  of  2000  francs,  with  the  honorary  rank  of 
councillor  of  state.  His  works,  in  his  own  time,  had  many  admtrera, 
and  also  many  detractors;  the  most  violent  among  the  last  wai 
Father  Gk>ulu,  a  monk,  who  attacked  Balzac  with  bitter  invective. 
Balzao  replied  with  great  temper  in  several  pamphlets,  beariog  the 
fictitious  name  of  Ogier;  but  at  last,  disgusted  with  these  polemics, 
he  quitted  Paris,  and  went  to  live  at  his  estate  on  the  banks  of  the 
Charente,  near  Angouldme.  He  there  continued  to  write,  and  to 
keep  up  a  correspondence  with  his  frieudsi  He  died  in  1654,  and  was 
buried,  according  to  his  own  directions,  in  the  cemetery  of  the  Hospital 
of  Angouldme,  to  which  institution  he  left  a  legacy  of  12,000  franca 
He  alK>  leit  a  gift  of  2000  fhmcs  to  the  French  Academy  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  prize  for  eloquence  in  prose  writing.  In 
course  of  time  most  of  Balzac's  works  fell  into  neglect,  except  his 
'Familiar  Letters,'  which  have  been  repeatedly  printed.  There  are 
some  of  his  other  works  which  scarcely  deserve  to  be  buried  in 
obscurity.  One  of  these  is  his  '  Aristippe,  ou  de  la  Cour,'  which  he 
dedicated  to  Christina,  queen  of  Sweden ;  it  is  a  series  of  discourses 
on  the  duties  of  princes,  ministers,  and  men  in  ofiEice ;  on  good  and  on 
false  politics,  and  on  moral  principles^  with  references  to  ancient  and 
modem  history,  interspersed  with  some  curious  anecdotes.  He  also 
wrote  '  Le  Prince ;'  a  sort  of  commentary  on  the  politics  and  events 
of  his  time^  and  a  eulogy  of  Louis  XIIL,  who  is  represented  as  the 
model  of  a  good  king.  The  other  work  of  Balzac  which  deserves 
mention  ia  *  he  Socrate  Chretien,'  a  series  of  discourses  on  the  Chriistian 
religion  and  morality,  in  which  the  author  reprobates  fanaticism, 
hypocrisy,  snd  persecution,  as  well  as  a  too  prying  inquisitiveness 
into  the  mysteries  of  faith. 

A  selection  of  the  most  important  thoughts  contained  in  the  '  Aris- 
tippe,'  the '  Prince,'  and  the  'Socrate  Chretien,'  were  made  by  M.  Mersan, 
and  published  under  the  title  of  'Penades  de  Balzac,'  1  voL  8vo,  Paris, 
1808.  Balzao  wrote  also  '  Le  Barbon,'  sn  amusing  satire  on  pedantic 
which  he  dedicated  to  MiSnage.  He  wrote  Latin  verses,  epistles, 
elegies,  &c.,  which  were  published  in  one  volume  by  Manage  after 
Balzac's  death.  An  edition  of  Balzac's  works,  in  two  volumes  fohq, 
was  published  by  I'Abbd  Cassagne. 

(Bayle;  Mor^ri;  Biographie  UnivendU;  Malitoume,  Noiice  Mir  la 
Vie  de  Balzac,  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Balzac's  CEuvree  Choieies,) 

BAMBO'CCIO,  better  known  by  his  proper  name,  PETER  DE  LAER, 
was  bom  at  Laeren,  in  Holland,  in  1613.  His  disposition  for  art 
manifested  itself  in  early  childhood,  and  was  encouraged  by  his  parents, 
who  procured  for  him  the  requisite  instruction  in  the  elements  of 
design,  and  afterwards  sent  him  to  Rome.  De  Laer  neglected  classical 
art^  which  was  ill-suited  to  his  temperament,  but  found  a  surer  inspira- 
tion in  the  freshness,  novelty,  and  animation  which  the  scenes  of  eveiy- 
day  life  presented  to  his  pencil,  and  which  he  has  exhibited  with 
wonderful  truth  and  vivacity.    It  is  not  to  be  inferred  however  that 
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De  Laer  drew  Ho  adTantagw  from  his  rendenoe  at  Rome.  He  wm 
intimately  aequainted  with  N.  Pooasiii  and  Claade^  and  fr^queDtly 
made  exconiotia  to  the  environs  of  Rome  in  company  with  those  great 
artists ;  and  there  he  found  those  beautiful  studies  of  ruins,  tombs, 
temples,  and  aqueducts,  with  which  he  has  so  finely  embellished  his  bade- 
grounda  But  it  was  amidst  the  realities  of  actire  life  that  his  genius 
found  its  proper  subjects.  He  delighted  in  fairs,  hunting  parties,  the 
exploits  of  banditti,  rustic  festivals,  harveet>homes,  and  drolleries  of 
all  sorts,  subjects  which  the  Italians  comprise  under  the  general  name 
of  '  Bambocoiatey'  and  from  which  the  name  given  him  in  Italy  was 
derived,  noty  as  some  have  asserted,  from  the  deformity  of  his  person. 
De  Laer  was  profoundly  skilled  in  the  art  of  graduating  his  objects, 
whether  through  the  medium  of  lines  or  oolours.  His  effects  of  aerial 
perspective  are  surprisingly  just,  and  his  skies  are  touched  with  a 
depth,  delicacy,  and  transparency  which  has  rarely  been  excelled..  In 
the  productions  of  De  Laer,  although  they  are  generally  on  a  small 
scale,  the  figures  are  marked  with  idl  the  predsion,  energy,  and  dis- 
tinctness which  might  be  expected  in  the  largest  performances.  His 
memory  was  remarkably  retentive,  and  anything  which  he  had  once 
marked  as  a  fit  subject  for  lus  pencil  he  could  painty  at  any  distance  of 
time,  with  as  much  facility  as  if  it  was  still  before  him. 

De  Laer^s  moral  qualities  gained  for  him  no  less  respect  than  his 
geniun  His  person  was  extremely  deformed,  but  this  susfortune  did 
not  affect  in  the  slightest  degree  the  natural  kindliness  of  his  feelings, 
or  the  cheerfulness  of  his  temper.  His  amiable  character  was  w«ll 
appreciated,  and  co-operated  with  his  talents  in  procuring  him  the 
patronage  and  friendship  of  the  most  eminent  persons  in  Rome.  He 
protracted  his  residence  in  that  city  to  sixteen  years,  and  at  length, 
at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  his  friends  in  Holland,  left  it  with  regret 
for  his  native  country.  He  occasionally  visited  Amsterdam,  but  his 
principal  residence  was  at  Haarlem.  His  latter  years  were  embittered 
by  iU  health  and  depressed  circumstances,  which  caused  him  frequent 
fits  of  despondency,  in  one  of  which  he  is  stated  to  have  thrown  him- 
self into  a  canal  and  been  drowned.  His  death  is  said  to  have  taken 
place  in  1678,  or  according  to  other  accounts,  in  1675. 

De  Laer  made  several  admirable  etchings  from  his  own  designs, 
which  usually  bear  Ids  signature.  The  following  may  be  enumerated : 
a  set  of  eight  plates  of  animals  and  rural  subjects,  inscribed  *  P.  de 
Laer,  Roma,  1686 ; '  a  set  of  six  horses,  same  inscription ;  a  bla^smith 
shoeing  a  mule,  'P.  v.  Laer,  £ ; '  a  blacksmith's  shop,  'P.  D.  Laer,  £, 
Roma.' 

*  BANCROFT,  QEORGE,  an  American  historian,  was  bom  in  1800, 
near  Worcester,  Hassachusette,  where  his  &ther.  Dr.  Aaron  Bancroft^ 
was  a  leading  Unitarian  minister.  George  Bancroft  was  entered  at 
Harvard  College  at  the  age  of  18,  and  at  the  age  of  17  graduated  there 
with  first-class  honours,  and  gained  the  theological  prise — his  education 
having  been  conducted  vrith  a  view  to  his  adopting  his  father^s  pro- 
fession. From  Harvard  he  went  to  Gottingen,  where  for  two  years  he 
studied  history  and  philology  under  Professor  Heeren ;  and  he  there 
received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  During  his  residence  in 
Germany  Mr.  £mcroft  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Savigny,  Schlosser, 
Schleiermacher,  Vamhagen  von  Ense,  Wolfe,  and  other  eminent 
scholars,  from  some  of  whom  he  derived  valuable  aid  in  his  historical 
studies.  After  travelling  through  Italy,  France,  and  England,  he 
returned  to  America  in  1822. 

For  about  a  year  after  his  return  Mr.  Bancroft  officiated  as  Greek 
tutor  at  Harvard  College,  and  occasionally  preached;  but  when  he 
resigned  his  tutorship  he  finally  abandoned  the  ministry.  He  now 
established  a  school  at  Round  Hill,  Northampton,  Massachusetts, 
which  soon  attained  considerable  celebrity,  but  which  was  not  pecu- 
niarily successful.  Whilst  here  Mr.  Bancroft  devoted  much  attention 
to  his  historical  studiesi  He  had  not  long  after  his  return  from  Europe 
made  his  first  venture  in  authorship  by  the  publication  of  a  volume  of 
poems,  and  he  now  published  translations  of  several  of  Heeren's  works, 
and  commenced  the  composition  of  his '  History  of  America.'  The  first 
volume  of  this  work  appeared  in  1884,  under  the  title  of '  A  History 
of  the  Colonisation  of  uie  United  States;'  and  successive  volumes,  car- 
rying the  history  forward  to  the  War  of  Independence,  have  appeared 
at  rather  wide  intervals  down  to  the  present  time. 

The  first  volume  of  the  '  History '  at  once  established  Mr.  Bancroft's 
position  among  the  foremost  literary  men  of  America.  But  he  was 
not  destined  to  lead  a  merely  literary  life.  He  had  already  entered 
the  political  arena  by  being  elected  a  representative  in  the  General 
Court  of  Massachuseitts,  and,  after  some  oscillation,  had  taken  hii 
stand  as  a  *  pure  democrat.'  On  the  accession  of  ids  pmrty  to  offioe 
in  1887,  Mr.  Bancroft  was  appointed  by  President  Van  Buren  collector 
of  Boston.  On  the  election  of  a  new  presideot,  Mr.  Bancroft  of  course 
lost  his  coUeotorship.  In  1844  he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for 
the  governorship  of  Massachusetts;  but  about  the  same  time,  or 
somewhat  earlier,  he  was  appointed  by  President  Polk  secretary  of  the 
navy.  In  this  office  he  is  said  to  have  displayed  great  administrative 
ability,  and  the  Astronomical  Observatory  of  Washington,  and  ths 
Nautical  School  at  Alexandria,  are  standing  monuments  of  his  tenure 
of  office.  In  1846  he  was  appointed  minister  plenipotentiary  to 
England.  Here  his  chief  politi<ail  service  was  the  negociation  of  a 
modification  of  the  acts  regulating  navigation.  During  the  three 
years  of  his  stay  here,  he  cUligently  explored  the  public  libraries  of 
London  and  Paris,  as  well  as  &e  state  archives,  for  materials  for  his 
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great  work;  and  to  Its  completion  he  has  since  his  return  to  ths 
United  States  mainly  directed  his  attention. 

The  <  History  of  America,'  is  a  work  of  great  research,  and,  while 
the  author  states  his  own  opinions  deddedly  and  strongly,  it  is  per- 
vaded by  a  fair  and  just  spirit.  The  style  is  vigorous,  dear,  and 
frank— not  often  risuig  into  eloquence,  but  frequently  picturesque,  and 
always  free  from  imitation  and  fh>m  pedantry.  It  is  in  foot  what  it 
professes  to  be— a  national  work,  and  it  is  worthy  of  its  gzvat  themeu 
Besides  the  'History,'  Mr.  Bancroft  has  pubUshed  several  orations  of 
the  usual  order  of  American  'celebration  oratory,  and  has  contributed 
articles  to  various  reviews  and  periodicals.  His  latest  performance, 
the  oration  delivered  Feb.  12,  1866.  on  the  assassination  of  President 
Lincoln,  is  conspicuous  for  its  bad  feeling  and  worse  taste. 

BANCROFT,  RICHARD,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the  reign 
of  James  L,  was  bom  at  Famworth,  in  Lancashire,  in  S^tember 
1544.  He  was  first  a  student  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  where, 
in  1567,  he  took  the  degree  of  B.A.,  and  thence  removed  to  Jesus 
College,  where  he  commenced  M.A.  in  1570.  In  1575  he  was  pre- 
sented to  the  rectory  of  Teversham,  in  Cambridgeshliv,  by  Cox,  bishop 
of  Ely ;  and  instituted,  in  1584,  at  the  presentation  of  the  executors 
of  Henry  Eari  of  Southampton,  to  the  rectory  of  St  Andrew's,  Holbom. 
In  1585  he  was  made  treasurer  of  St  Paul's  Cathedral,  prebendary  of 
Brounsbury  in  St.  Paul's  in  1589,  of  Westminster  in  1592,  and  of 
Canterbury  in  1594,  about  which  time  he  dirtinguished  himself  by  a 
sermon  preached  at  St  Paul's  Cross  against  the  ambition  of  the 
Puritans.  On  May  8,  1597,  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  London, 
f^m  this  time  he  had  in  effect  the  archiepisoopal  power ;  for  Whit- 
gift  being  then  advanced  in  yeatfs,  and  unfit  for  business,  committed 
the  sole  management  of  ecclesiastical  afifairs  to  Bishop  Bancroft  In 
1600  Queen  Elisabeth  associated  him  with  Dr.  Parkins  and  Dr.  Swale^ 
in  an  embassy  to  Embden,  to  put  an  end  to  the  differences  between 
the  English  and  Danes ;  but  the  embassy  had  no  efibct  In  the  begin- 
ning of  King  James's  reign  Bancroft  took  part  in  the  conference  at 
Hampton  Court  between  the  bishops  and  the  Presbyterian  ministers, 
and  carried  himself  in  so  imperious  a  manner  that  even  James  thought 
it  necessary  to  check  him.  According  to  Fuller  however  it  was 
observed,  that  "Bancroft,  when  out  of  passion,  spake  most  pQUtidy." 
In  1604,  upon  Whitgift's  death,  he  was  promoted  to  the  archbisSopric 
of  Canterbury ;  and  in  1608  was  elected  Chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Oxford,  in  the  room  of  the  Earl  of  Dorset  Ho  died  November  2, 
1610,  of  the  stone,  in  his  palace  at  Lambeth. 

Bancroft  filled  the  see  of  Canterbury  with  great  reputation :  he  was 
a  learned  controversialist,  an  excellent  preacher,  an  acute  statesman, 
and  a  vigilant  governor  of  the  Church.  He  was  however  rigid  in  his 
treatment  of  the  Puritans^  and  on  that  account  has  been  spoken  o 
with  some.  severiW.  He  was  Uie  chief  overseer  of  the  authorised 
translation  of  the  bible.  By  his  will  he  bequeathed  his  body  to  be 
buried  in  Lambeth  Chapel;  and  all  the  books  in  his  study  to  the 
archbishops  for  ever.  His  remains  were  however  interred  in  Lambeth 
Church.  His  published  works  were  as  follows : — '  Discovery  of  the 
untruths  and  slanders  against  Reformation,'  in  a  sermon  preached 
February  1588;  'Sermon  on  1st  John  iv.  1,'  London,  1588;  'Survey 
of  the  pretended  Holy  Discipline/  London,  1598;  'Dangerous  Positions 
and  Proceedings  puhUshed  under  the  pretence  of  Reformation^  for  the 
P^nsbyteiial  Discipline^'  London,  1595. 

{Bioffraphia  ^ritamuca,  edit  1778,  voL  I  p^  577 ;  Wood, FatH  Oaxm,; 
Bishop  Kennett,  MS.  OoUectwnt,  MS.  Lansd.  Brit  Mus.  988,  fol  155, 
157 ;  Chalmers,  Biog,  XHd.) 

BANDE'LLO,  MATTEO,  was  bom  at  Castelnuovo  di  Scrivia,  in 
the  province  of  Tortona,  in  North  Italy,  according  to  some  authorities 
in  1480.  He  entered  the  order  of  St.  Dominic,  of  which  his  uncle  was 
a  member.  The  young  Bandello  was  an  inmate  of  the  Convent  delle 
Grasie  at  Milan  at  the  time  that  Leonardo  da  Vinci  was  painting  his 
fiunous  lASt  Supper  in  the  refectory  of  that  house,  and  he  there 
heard  Leonardo  relate  a  story  which  afterwards  fundshed  him  with 
the  subject  of  one  of  his  novels.  In  1501  his  uncle,  being  elected 
general  of  the  whole  Dominican  order,  took  Bandello  with  him  in  the 
travels  which  he  was  obliged  to  undertake  in  the  discharge  of  his  new 
duties.  They  visited  Florence,  Naples,  and  other  parts  of  Italy. 
Having  returned  to  his  convent  at  Milan,  Bandello  was  obliged  to  run 
away  when  the  Spaniards  entered  that  city  in  1525»  his  father  having 
taken  part  with  the  French.  His  apartments  were  plundered,  and  he 
lost  all  his  books  and  papers;  but  he  found  an  asylum  with  Cesare 
Fregoso,  an  Italian  officer  in  the  French  tovice,  whom  he  accompanied 
to  several  courts  of  Italy,  and  afterwards  to  France,  where  he  obtained, 
in  1550,  from  Henry  II.,  the  bishopric  of  Agen.  Bandello  left  the 
care  of  his  flock  to  the  Bishop  of  Grasse,  reserving  to  himself  part  of 
the  income  of  his  see.  He  died  in  the  year  1562.  Bandello's  '  Novelle' 
or  tales  are  written  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  those  of  Boccaccio, 
though  in  less  pore  Italian.  In  fluency  of  narrative,  and  vividness  of 
description,  Bandello  rivals  and  even  at  times  surpasses  the  Tuscan 
novelist  On  the  score  of  morality,  most  of  his  tales  are  as  excep- 
tionable as  those  of  Boccaodo.  One  of  his  pathetic  tales  is  on  tiiie 
subject  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  which  however  had  been  already  treated 
by  Luigi  da  Porto,  a  contemporary  writer,  fr^m  whom  it  would  seem 
Bandello  took  it  The  first  edition  of  Bandello's  nov^  is  that  of 
Lueca,  1554,  in  S  vols.  8vo.  A  fine  edition  of  Bandello's  novels  was 
published  in  London^  1740, 8  vols.  4to.    Bandello  was  well  aoquainud 
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with  Greek  literature,  and  made  an  Italian  traDslation  of  the  '  Heouba' 
of  Euripides.  He  alao  wrote  a  Taat  quantity  of  Italian  Yenes  on 
TariouB  subjects.    (Maczudielli,  Serittori  cPIUdia.) 

BANDINELLI,  BACCIO,  an  eminent  sculptor,  was  bom  at  Florence 
in  1487,  and  flourished  during  the  brightest  period  of  Italian  art  He 
was  the  son  of  a  goldsmith  of  some  standing,  and  as  goldsmiths  then 
wrought  from  their  own  designs,  it  is  probable  that  Baccio  learnt  at 
least  the  rudiments  of  art  from  his  father.  At  the  usual  age  he 
became  a  pupil  of  Ruatici,  who  was  not  only  a  sculptor  of  celebrity, 
but  the  intimate  friend  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci ;  and  from  the  latter, 
Bandinelli  la  believed  to  have  derived  much  valuable  professional 
knowledge.  His  progress  under  Rusticl  was  rapid,  yet  he  was  so  far 
dissatisfled  as  for  a  time  to  turn  from  sculpture  in  order  to  practice 
painting.  But  in  this  art  he  was  far  from  successful,  though  he 
essayed  both  oil  and  frssco  painting;  and  he  returned  to  the  exclusive 
practice  of  sculpture. 

Bandinelli,  notwithstandinjg  the  eminent  ability  displayed  in  hie 
works,  and  the  admiration  which  they  generally  excited,  was  far 
from  popular  with  his  brother  artists.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
arrogant,  envious,  and  intriguing.  It  is  however  from  contemporariea 
who  disliked  him  that  our  information  respecting  him  is  chiefly 
derived;  and  allowance  must  be  ma^e  for  the  spirit  in  which  his 
character  is  portrayed.  He  was  especially  unfortunate  in  his  oppo- 
nents. He  aspired  to  be  the  rivid  of  Miohel  Angelo,  and  failing 
to  equal  this  great  genius  as  an  artist,  displayed  towards  him  the 
keenest  enmity,  which  the  other  returned  by  some  contemptuous 
criticism,  although  he  admitted  BandineUi's  general  merits;  and 
Michel  Angelo's  censure  was  not  likely  to  be  foxgotten.  But  it  is 
chiefly  from  Benvenuto  Cellini  that  the  low  estimate  of  Bandinelli  has 
been  derived.  They  appear  to  have  been  constant  rivals  .and  bitter 
enemies;  and  Cellini  in  lua  universally  popular  autobiography  has 
immortaliaed  the  feud.  In  lua  usual  hyperbolical  phraseology,  Cellini 
describes  Bandinelli  as  a  compound  of  everything  bad ;  as  excessively 
ugly  naturally,  but  becoming  perfectly  hideous,  when  giving  expression 
to  his  evil  passions :  and,  in  fact,  not  only  as  one  of  the  worst  men, 
but  also  one  of  the  most  worthless  artists  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Such  censure  ought  to  carry  with  it  its  own  condemnation,  especially 
when,  as  in  this  case,  there  are  at  any  rate  the  works  of  the  man  to 
appeal  to  as  a  refutation  of  the  artistic  criticism — and  beyond  doubt^ 
.  CBilini,  one  of  the  most  self-willed,  vainglorious,  and  passionate  men 
.  who  ever  existed,  was  far  more  competent  to  decide  on  the  merits  of 
the  artist,  than  of  the  man  whom  he  regarded  as  at  once  a  rival  and 
an  enemy,  and  one  whom  he  confesses  to  having  been  once  on  the  point 
of  assassinating.  '  Tet  it  is  from  Cellini  that  the  biographers  have 
usuidly  taJ^en  their  estimate  of  BandinellL  Vasari  however  endorses 
,  the  character  given  to  him  for  pride  and  jealousy,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  he  had  an  undue  share  of  both. 
I  Bandinelli  was  largely  patronised  by  Cosmo  de  Medici,  Francis  L,  and 
other  eminent  personages,  during  his  long  career,  and  produced  a  great 
number  of  works.  His  most  ambitious  production  was  his  Hercules 
'and  CacuB,  executed  in  rivalry  with  the  David  of  Michel  Angelo: 
a  work  of  no  ordinary  character  though  unfortunate  in  its  competition ; 
it  was  mercilessly  attacked  by  the  other  Florentine  sculptors.  The 
works  by  which  he  is  now  most  &vourably  known  are  perhaps  his 
.bassi-rilieviy  especially  those  which  adorn  the  screen  of  the  high  altar 
in  the  Duomo  at  Florence,  and  some  on  a  pedestal  in  the  Place  of  San 
Lorenzo  in  the  same  dty.  The  figure  of  Christ  at  the  Tomb  in  the 
church  of  the  Annunziata  at  Florence,  which  he  completed  shortly 
before  his  death  for  his  own  tomb,  is  also  a  work  of  great  ability. 
His  monumental  statues  of  several  of  the  dukes  of  Florence,  his 
Adam  and  Eve  at  the  Tree,  and  others  of  the  numerous  productions 
of  his  chisel,  still  to  be  seen  in  the  palaces  and  churches  of  Florence, 
his  statues  at  Rome  and  elsewhere,  attest  his  industry,  mental 
vigour,  variety,  and  executive  skill  Bandinelli  does  not  take  bis  place 
in  the  very  firat  rank  of  Italian  sculptors,  but  he  holds  a  prominent 
place  in  the  second  rank.  All  his  works  are  marked  by  lai^ness  of 
style,  and  great  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  form,  and  oftein  by  grandeur 
of  conception;  but  there  is  almost  always  a  strongly  marked  mannerism, 
often  afifectation,  and  sometimes  extravagance.  Bandinelli  was  created 
A  cavalier  by  Clement  VII.  and  Charles  v.  He  died  towards  the  end 
of  1559,  aged  72  years. 

(Benvenuto  Cellini,  Ftto,  and  Trattato  topra  la  ScuUura;  Vasari, 
Vite  dei  Pittori  ;  Cicognara,  Storia  della  ScuUura,  &c.) 

BANE,  or  BENN,  DR.  JAMES,  Archdeacon,  afterwards  Bishop, 
of  St,  Andrews.  In  the  former  station  we  find  him  in  1319,  when 
the  pope  appointed  him  and  certain  other  ecclesiastics  to  determine 
a  dispute  between  the  monastery  of  Dunfermline  and  the  Bishop  of 
Dunblane  respecting  tithes.  In  1825  he  was  associated  in  an  embassy 
to  France  to  renew  the  league  with  that  crown,  and  is  then  called 
'Jacobus  Bene,  archidiaconus  Sti  Andrea,  et  legum  professor.'  From 
this,  as  well  as  from  other  sources  of  information,  it  appears  that  the 
canon  law  was  taught  at  St.  Andrews  nearly  a  century  prior  to  Bishop 
Wardlaw's  foundation  there,  which  Dr.  M'Crie  regards  as  the  earliest 
academical  institation  in  Scotland.  In  1828  Bane  was  chosen  Bishop 
of  St  Andrews  by  free  election  of  the  canons ;  but  being  himself  at 
the  court  of  Rome  at  the  time,  he  obtained  the  episcopate  by  the 
collation  of  Pope  John  XXII.,  before  an  accoimt  of  the  election 
•nived.    He  was  bishop  in  1829,  and  that  year,  in  consideration  of 


a  sum  of  200  marks,  he  granted  a  charter  of  favour  and  protection, 
with  a  general  acknowledgment  of  existing  immunities,  to  the  priory 
of  Coldingham.  (Chalmers, '  Caledonia,'  vol  ii  p.  326.)  In  1381  he 
set  the  crown  on  the  head  of  King  David  IL,  and  was  soon  after  con- 
stituted Lord  Chamberlain  of  ScoUand,  then  an  officer  of  great  impoi-t- 
ance,  and  vested  with  large  powers  both  ministerial  and  judicial.  He 
died  22nd  September  1332  at  Bruges,  whither  he  had  fled  on  the 
success  of  Edward  Baliol,  and  was  buried  in  the  abbey  of  Eckshot^ 
BANKS,  JOHN,  was  an  attorney  in  London,  but  he  quitted  hia 

{>rofession  to  write  for  the  theatres.  The  seven  tragedies  which  he 
eft  in  print  bear  dates  extending  from  1677  to  1696.  He  ma<>t 
have  died  at  some  time  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  Though  Banks's 
dramatic  writings  do  not  display  much  literazy  ability,  they  have  given 
excellent  scope  to  the  skill  of  great  actors,  and  were  in  their  day  highly 
popular  with  the  play-going  publia  The  worst  has  been  said  of  Banks 
when  the  censure  of  Steele  in  the  '  Tatler'  is  repeated,  that,  in  his 
best  Imown  piece^  '  The  Unhappy  Favourite,  or  the  Earl  of  Essex,' 
there  is  not  one  good  line.  His  style  gives  alternate  specimena  of 
vulgar  meanness  and  of  bombast  But  even  his  dialogue  is  not  des- 
titute of  occasional  nature  and  pathos ;  and  the  value  of  his  works 
as  acting  plays  is  very  considerable.  It  is  admitted  by  Steele,  that 
the  play  he  speaks  of  was  never  seen  without  drawing  team ;  and  the 
apt  choice  of  a  touching  story,  and  the  natural  and  dramatic  arrange- 
ment of  incidents,  to  which  the  success  of  that  play  was  owing,  weru 
much  admired  by  the  great  Qerman  critic  Lessing,  who  bestows  ou 
the  work  an  elaborate  analysis.  The  'Earl  of  Essex'  kept  its  place 
on  the  stage  till  the  middle  of  last  century,  when  it  was  supersedevl 
by  the  plays  of  Jones  and  Brooke,  who  successively  paid  Banks  the 
compliment  of  stealing  from  him  all  the  best  parts  of  Iub  tragedy.  Of 
his  other  works  none  was  so  popular,  but  even  his  extravagant '  Cyrua 
the  Great'  abounds  in  effective  dramatic  situations. 

BANKS,  SIR  JOSEPH,  an  eminent  naturalist  and  traveller,  des- 
cended from  an  ancient  Yorkshire  family,  was  bom  in  Aigyle-street, 
in  the  parish  of  St  James,  Westminster,  on  January  4th,  1743. 
After  studying  for  awhile  under  a  private  tutor,  he  was  sent  at  nine 
years  of  age  to  Harrow  School,  and  was  removed  when  thirteen  to 
Eton.  He  is  described,  in  a  letter  from  his  tutor,  as  being  well-dis- 
posed and  good-tempered,  but  so  immoderately  fond  of  play,  that 
his  attention  could  not  be  fixed  to  study.  At  fourteen  years  of  age 
however  Ids  attention  was  suddenly  and  very  strongly  attracted  to 
the  study  of  botany  by  the  beauty  of  the  flowers  which  adorned  the 
lanes  about  Eton ;  and  from  that  time  he  devoted  his  leisure  hours 
to  botanical  studies.  In  his  eighteenth  year  he  was  entered  a  gentleman 
commoner  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  His  love  of  botany  increased  at 
the  university,  and  there  his  mind  warmly  embraced  all  the  other 
branches  of  natural  lustory.  His  ardour  for  the  acquirement  of 
botanical  knowledge  was  so  great,  that,  finding  no  lectures  were  given 
on  that  subject,  he  obtained  permission  of  Dr.  Sibthorpe,  the  botanical 
professor,  to  procure  a  proper  person,  whose  remuneration  was  to  fall 
entirely  upon  the  students  who  formed  his  class.  Banks  accordingly 
went  to  Cambridge,  and  brought  back  with  him  Mr.  Israel  Lyons,  a 
botanist  and  astronomer.  This  gentleman,  many  years  after,  procured, 
through  Mr.  Banks's  interest^  the  appointment  of  astronomer  to  the 
voyage  towards  the  North  Pole,  under  Captain  Phipps,  afterwards 
Lord  Mulgrave.  Mr.  Banks  soon  made  himself  known  in  the  univer- 
sity by  his  superior  knowledge  in  natural  history.  He  left  Oxford  in 
December  1763,  after  having  taken  an  honorary  degree.  His  father 
had  died  in  1761,  and  he  accordingly  came  into  possession  of  hi^ 
paternal  fortune  in  January  1764,  when  he  became  of  age.  On  May  1, 
1766,  he  was  chosen  into  the  Royal  Society,  and  in  the  summer  went 
to  Newfoundland  with  his  friend  Mr.  Phipps,  lieutenant  in  the  navy, 
who  afterwards  made  the  voyage  towards  the  North  Pole.  The  object 
of  this  voyage  was  collecting  plants.  He  returned  to  England  the 
following  winter  by  way  of  Lisbon.  It  was  after  his  return  that  the 
intimacy  conmienced  between  him  and  Dr.  Solander,  a  Swedish  gentle- 
man, the  pupil  of  Linnaeus,  who,  vi»iting  London  with  strong  lettera 
of  recommendation,  had  been  recently  appointed  an  assistant  Hbrarian 
of  the  British  Museum. 

Three  or  four  years  now  elapsed  before  Mr.  Banks  again  quitted 
England.  The  interval  was  assiduously  employed  on  the  objects  of 
his  established  pursuit:  his  favourite  relaxation  was  fishing.  He 
frequently  passed  days,  and  even  nights,  on  Whittlesea  Mere,  a  lake 
in  the  vicinity  of  his  seat,  Ravesby  Abbey,  Lincolnshire,  and,  when 
in  London,  days,  and  sometimes  nights,  upon  the  Thames,  chiefly  in 
company  with  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  who  was  his  neighbour  in  the 
country,  and  quite  as  ardent  in  the  sport  as  himselfl  His  intimacy 
with  that  nobleman  is  said  to  have  procured  for  him  the  opportunity 
of  gratifying  his  taste  for  maritime  enterprise,  which  he  had  soon  after 
the  pleasure  of  finding  within  his  reach.  The  conmiencement  of  a 
new  reign,  the  peace  of  1763,  and  the  adndnistration  of  Lord  Bate 
(hioaself  a  lover  of  science),  had  been  marked  in  England  by  public 
efforts  to  explore  those  parts  of  the  ocean  which  were  still  wholly 
unknown,  or  only  partially  discovered.  The  South  Sea  having  been 
visited  by  Captain  Wallace,  and  the  position  and  general  character  of 
the  island  of  Otaheite  being  ascertained,  this  spot  was  determined  by 
the  English  astronomers  to  be  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  observing 
the  transit  of  the  planet  Venus  over  the  disc  of  the  sun.  The  lioyal 
Society  having  made  a  representation  to  this  effect  to  the  government, 
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the  idea  was  entertaixied  and  enlaiged,  ao  aa  to  embrace  a  plan  for  a 
general  voyage  of  disooyery ;  in  pursnance  of  which  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty,  at  whose  head  was  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  commisaioned 
the '  EndeaToor/  under  the  command  of  CSaptain  Cook,  for  the  pro- 
jected service.  Banks,  by  the  interest  of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  was 
appointed,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Solander,  naturalist  to  the  expedi- 
tioD,in  wldoh  capacity,  attended  by  two  draughtsmen  and  four  servants, 
he  sailed  from  Plymouth  Sound,  August  26, 1768. 

On  touching  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  jealousy  of  the  Portuguese  colo- 
nial government  forbade  their  exploring  the  South  American  shores ; 
but  on  arriving  at  Tierra  del  Fuego  they  disembarked,  and,  amid  the 
extreme  rigours  of  the  winter  season  in  that  extremity  of  the  discovered 
globe,  acquired  a  splendid  variety  of  botanical  specimens.  Here,  in 
the  midst  of  a  snow-storm,  three  of  the  attendants  perished  of  cold, 
aad  Mr.  Banks  and  Dr.  Solander  narrowly  escaped  with  their  lives. 
On  the,12th  April  1769,  after  sailing  from  Tierra  del  Fuego  to  Otaheite, 
they  finally  anchored  on  one  of  the  coasts  of  that  island,  and  here, 
during  a  space  of  four  months,  devoted  essentially  to  the  astronomical 
objects  of  the  visit,  Mr.  Banks  acquired  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
natural  history  of  the  interior,  as  well  as  of  the  shores  and  waters  of 
the  island.  Nor  was  it  only  as  a  naturalist  that  he  became  con- 
spicuous at  Otaheite:  his  commanding  appearance,  frank  and  open 
manners,  and  sound  judgment,  speedily  obtained  for  him  the  regard 
and  deference  of  all  classes  of  the  natives,  among  whom  he  was  fre- 
quently the  arbiter  of  disputes.  The  expedition  quitted  Otaheite  on 
the  15th  of  August^  and  after  traversing  the  seas  surrounding  New 
Zealand,  and  New  South  Wales,  came  homeward  by  the  way  of 
Bntavia,  and  reached  the  Downs  on  the  12th  of  June  1771 — the  whole 
period  of  the  voyage  having  occupied  nearly  three  years.  Mr.  Banks 
was  received  in  England  with  the  highest  marks  of  respect,  and  the 
gpedmens  which  he  brought^  at  so  much  risk  and  expense,  to  enrich 
the  science  of  natural  history,  excited  much  interest.  On  the  10th  of 
August,  by  his  majesty's  express  desire,  Mr.  Banks  and  Dr.  Solander, 
accompanied  by  Sir  John  Pringle,  then  president  of  the  Royal  Society, 
attended  at  Richmond,  where  they  had  the  honour  of  a  private  inter- 
view, which  lasted  some  hours.  His  majesty,  at  this  time,  conceived 
a  liking  for  the  young  traveller,  which  continued  unimpaired  to  the 
close  of  his  public  life. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Banks  in  London,  he  became  entangled 
in  a  dispute  with  the  relations  of  one  of  his  draughtsmen,  Sydney 
Parkinson,  who  had  died  in  the  course  of  the  voyaga  Parkinson's 
relations  accused  Mr.  Banks,  by  implication,  of  having  unfairly  taken 
possession  of  various  effects  belonging  to  the  deceased,  independently 
of  drawings,  which  he  claimed  as  the  work  of  his  own  draughtsman. 
Parkinson's  relatives  published  his  account  of  the  voyage,  with  a 
prefisce^  containing  their  complaints  of  Mr.  Banks's  conduct,  who 
however  appears  not  to  have  considered  himself  as  called  on  to  offer 
any  vindication  of  his  conduct  in  the  aJQOgur. 

After  all  the  privations  and  dangers  of  this  voyage,  it  required  no 
common  strength  of  mind  to  encounter  them  a  second  time.  Mr. 
Banks  however,  at  the  solicitation  of  Lord  Sandwich,  made  this  offer 
to  government,  which  was  accepted;  and  such  was  the  expense  of  his 
outfit,  and  so  extensive  the  preparations  he  made,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  raise  money  for  that  purpose.  He  engaged  Zoffany  the  painter, 
three  draughtsmen,  two  secretaries,  and  nine  servants,  acquainted 
with  the  modes  of  preserving  animals  and  plants;  but  finding  himself 
thwarted  by  the  comptroller  of  the  navy,  respecting  the  accommo- 
dations in  the  ships  (the  '  Drake'  and '  Raleigh'  were  commissioned), 
he  gave  up  in  disgust  all  idea  of  going  upon  a  voyage  in  the  outset 
of  which  he  had  received  such  personal  ill-treatment.  Tet,  although 
he  relinquished  the  voyage,  he  exerted  himself,  iu  every  way  in  his 
power,  to  promote  the  objects  of  it.  Dr.  James  Lind,  a  very  able 
*  physician,  bad  received  the  appointment  of  naturalist,  with  a  grant 
from  parliament  of  40002^  This  gentleman,  upon  ilLr,  Banks  not 
going,  declined  the  offer,  and  Dr.  Jolm  Reinhold  Forster  and  hia  son, 
through  the  interest  of  Mr.  Banks,  received  it.  Upon  Mr.  Forster's 
return,  his  drawings  were  purchased  by  Mr.  Banks,  and  placed  in  his 
library. 

In  expectation  of  being  engaged  in  another  voyage  of  discovery, 
although  not  in  a  king's  ^p,  Mr.  Banks,  with  a  view  to  keep  his  fol- 
lowers together,  made  a  voyage  to  Iceland  with  his  friend  Dr.  Solander. 
He  arrived  there  in  Aug^t  1772,  and  returned  in  six  weeks.  The 
Hebrideei,  which  skirt  the  north-west  coast  of  Scotland,  lay  near  the 
track  of  the  Toyage,  and  these  adventurous  naturalists  were  induced 
to  examine  them.  Among  other  things  worthy  of  notice,  they  disco- 
vered the  oolumnar  stratification  of  the  rocks  surrounding  the  caves 
of  Staffiii — a  phenomenon  till  then  unobserved  by  naturalists — an 
account  of -which  was  published  in  the  same  year  from  Mr.  Banks's 
'Journal'  by  Mr.  Pennant  in  his  'Tour  iu  ScotUnd'  (pp.  261-269). 
The  volcanio  mountains,  the  hot  springs,  the  siliceous  rocks,  the  plants 
and  animals  of  Iceland,  were  all  carefully  surveyed  in  this  voyage ; 
and  a  rich  harvest  of  new  botanical  specimens  compensated  for  its  toils 
and  expensa  But  it  was  not  to  these  objects  alone  that  Mr.  Banks 
confined  his  inquiries :  he  purchased  at  this  time  a  very  large  collection 
of  Icelandic  books  and  manuscripts,  which  he  presented  in  1773  to  the 
British  Museum ;  and  he  added  another  collection  to  it  in  1783. 

In  1777,  when  Sir  John  Pringle  retired  from  the  presidency  of  the 
Eoyal  Society,  Mr.  Banks  was  elected  to  the  vacant  chair.    The  honour 


was  just  such  a  one  as  a  lover  of  scientific  pursuits,  who  was  at  the 
same  time  a  man  of  rank  and  fortune,  might  with  laudable  ambition 
desire;  and  Mr.  Banks  devoted  himself  to  its  duties  with  the  utmost 
zeal  His  exertions  had  the  effect  of  procuring  numerous  valuable 
communications,  and  of  gaining  an  accession  of  persons  of  rank  and 
talent  to  the  list  of  members,  as  well  as  exciting  the  whole  body  to 
great  diligence  and  activity.  From  the  time  of  this  appointment  he 
gave  up  idl  idea  of  leaving  his  country,  and  began  to  prepare  for  publi-^ 
cation  the  rich  store  of  botanical  materials  which  he  had  collect^ 

In  March  1779  Mr.  Banks  married  Dorothea,  eldest  daughter  of 
William  Western  Hugessen,  Esq.,  of  Provender,  in  the  parish  of  Norton 
in  Kent ;  and  in  1781  was  created  a  baronet  In  1782  he  lost  his  friend 
and  fellow-labourer  Dr.  Solander,  who  died  of  an  apoplectic  fit  This 
loss  was  a  severe  blow,  and  in  consequence  of  it  he  g^ve  up  all  inten- 
tion of  proceeding  with  his  botanical  work,  or  of  v^iting  anything 
further  than  a  few  short  memoirs,  published  either  in  a  detached  form, 
or  as  communications  to  the  transactions  of  societies. 

For  the  first  three  or  four  years  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks's  presidency  of ' 
the  Royal  Society  all  went  on  harmoniously ;  but  notwithstanding  the 
zeal  and  assiduity  with  which  he  devoted  himself  to  the  duties  of  his 
ofilce,  discontents  began  to  rise  against  him  even  amongst  the  most 
eminent  members  of  the  society.  A  variety  of  complaints  were  indus- 
triously circulated  in  regard  to  his  conduct  Those  for  which  there 
were  perhaps  the  best  grounds  were,  that  the  mathematical  sciences, 
the  promotion  of  which  was  regarded  as  the  chief  object  of  the  Royal 
Society,  were  studiously  kept  in  the  background;  and  that  the. presi- 
dent had  assumed  the  exduuve  right  of  nominating  new  members, 
and  had  exerted  his  power  so  as  to  introduce  unlearned  and  trifiing 
men  of  rank  and  influence,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  working  men  of 
science.  This  unfriendly  feeling  was  brought  to  the  test  in  a  meeting 
of  the  society  held  on  the  8th  of  January  1784,  Dr.  Horsley  (after- 
wards bishop  of  St  Asaph)  being  one  of  the  most  earnest  opponents  of 
Sir  Joseph.  The  motion  made  in  favour  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks  was  how- 
ever carried  by  a  great  majority,  and  the  dissension  soon  after  subsiding, 
the  society  returned  with  new  seal  and  unanimity  to  its  labours. 

On  the  1st  of  July  1795  Sir  Joseph  Banks  was  invested  with  the 
Order  of  the  Bath,  and  on  the  29th  of  March  1797  sworn  of  his 
majesty's  Privy  CounciL  In  1802  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
Nationid  Institute  of  France.  Towards  the  dose  of  life  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  who  in  youth  had  possessed  a  robust  constitution,  was  so 
grievously  afflicted  by  gout  as  in  a  great  measure  to  lose  the  use  of 
his  lower  extremities.  He  endured  the  sufferings  of  disease  with 
patience  and  cheerfulness,  and  died  at  his  house  at  Spring  Grove^ 
June  19, 1820.    He  was  buried  at  Heston,  Middlesex. 

All  the  voyages  of  discovery  which  were  made  under  the  auspices 
of  government  for  the  last  thirty  years  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks*B  life  had 
either  been  suggested  by  him,  or  had  received  his  approbation  and 
support  The  African  Aissociation  owed  its  origin  to  Mm ;  and  Led- 
yard,  Lucas,  Houghton,  and  the  unfortunate  Mungo  Park,  all  partook 
of  the  care  which  he  extended  to  the  enterprising  tnveller.  He  devised 
the  means  of  carrying  the  bread-fruit  to  the  West  Indies  for  cultivation 
fr^m  Otaheite,  and  the  mango  from  Bengal  He  transferred  the  fruits 
of  Persia  and  Ceylon  also  successfully  to  the  West  Indies  and  to  EuropeL 
The  establishment  of  our  colony  at  Botany  Bay  originated  entirely  with 
him.  In  the  afiairs  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
and  of  the  Mint,  he  was  constantly  consulted ;  and  he  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  management  of  the  Royal  Gkurdens  at  Eew.  He  was  a  dis- 
tinguished promoter  also  of  the  interests  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
founded  in  1804.  His  influence  was  frequently  directed  to  soften  to 
men  of  science  the  inconveniences  of  the  long  war  which  followed  the 
French  revolution;  to  alleviate  their  sufferings  in  captirity;  or  to 
procure  the  restoration  of  their  papers  and  collections  when  taJcen  by 
an  enemy.  Baron  Cuvier,  in  his '  J^Uoge '  upon  Sir  Joseph  Banki^ 
mentions  that,  no  less  than  ten  times,  collections  addressed  to  the 
Jardin  du  Roi  at  Paris,  and  captured  by  the  English,  were  restored  by 
his  intercession  to  their  original  destination.  His  purse  was  always 
open  to  promote  the  cause  of  science,  and  his  library  of  natural  history 
always  accessible  to  those  who  desired  to  consult  it  His  weekly  con- 
versazioni, during  the  sittings  of  the  Royal  Society,  were  attended  by 
persons  the  most  distinguished  in  literature  and  science,  whatever  was 
their  rank  in  life  or  their  country ;  and  during  the  forty-two  years  in 
which  he  continued  President  of  the  Royal  Society  he  was  indefotigable 
as  an  official  trustee  in  the  management  of  the  British  Museum ;  to 
which  institution,  after  innumerable  gifts,  he  made  a  oontinffent  bequest 
of  his  scientific  library,  together  with  his  foreign  correspondence*  The 
library  and  correspondence  are  now  deposited  in  the  Museum. 

Sir  Joseph  Banks  published  two  single  tracts : — 1.  'A  Short  Account 
of  the  Cause  of  the  Disease  in  Corn,  called  by  the  Farmers  the  Blight, 
the  Mildew,  and  the  Rust^'  8vo,  1805,  which  was  several  times  reprinted ; 
in  1806,  with  additions;  again,  with  marginal  annotations  by  an  agri- 
culturist (Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  Bart)  in  1807;  and  in  1814.  2.  'Cir- 
cumstances relative  to  Merino  Sheep,  chiefly  collected  from  the  Spanish 
Shepherds,'  4 to,  London,  1809.  This  tract  had  been  originally  com- 
municated to  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  He  communicated  numerous 
papers  in  the  '  Transactions'  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  the  Linnssan 
Society's  *  Transactions,'  and  the  'Archoologia'  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries.' 

Among  his  manuscripts,  and  that  portion  of  his  library  (not  sowa* 
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tifio)  which  was  removed  after  his  death  to  Lmcoloebirey  is  a  eopy  of 
Minaheay  enriched  with  very  copiona  manufloript  notes;  and  a  copy  of 
Tuaser^s  'Five  Hundred  Points  of  Husbandly/  prepared  by  hiinMlf 
for  a  new  edition. 

A  catalogue  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks*s  library,  compiled  by  Mr.  Dryander 
(another  of  linnteus's  pupils),  who  succeeded  Dr.  Solander  as  his  libra- 
rian, was  published  in  1800,  entitled, '  CatalogusBibliothecsB  Historioo- 
Naturalis  Josephi  Banks/  auctore  Jona  Dryemder,  A.M.,  RegisB  SodetatiB 
Biblioiheoario,  in  5  vols.  Svo.  A  limited  number  only  was  printed, 
and  it  is  now  a  work  of  considerable  rarity.  The  best  likeness  of  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  in  later  life,  is  the  statue  of  him  in  the  hall  of  the 
British  Museum,  by  Sir  Francis  Chantray. 

{illoge  Hittorique  de  M,  Banks  ^  d  2a  Sianee  de  VAeadSmie  RoydU 
de$  Scimoeif  le  2  Avril,  1821,  4to ;  Biogro/phie  Univertelle,  tom.  Ivii., 
Supplem.,  p.  101 ;  Sir  Everard  Home,  HurUerian  OroUton,  Feb.  14, 
1822;  CknL  Mag.,  1771,  1772,  and  1820;  Lodge;  PortraiU  of  lUuf 
iruAU  Perwtu  ;  Tilloch,  Philotoph.  Mag.,  voL  ziv.  1820,  pp.  i0>46.) 

BANKS,  THOMAS,  one  of  the  first  sculptors  of  Great  Britain,  was 
bom  on  the  22Qd  of  December  1735,  at  Lambeth.  His  father,  who  was 
land-steward  to  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  gave  bis  three  sons  a  liberal 
education.  The  dassioal  taste  which  Banks's  works  exhibit  was 
imbibed  with  his  early  studies.  Young  Banks  was  placed  under  Kent, 
the  landscape  gardener  and  architect,  as  a  pupiL  The  profession  for 
which  his  fiskther  designed  him  was  exclusively  that  of  an  architect, 
but  his  mind  had  already  taken  its  unalterable  bent;  sculpture  was 
his  vocation,  and  no  traces  are  left  of  his  architectural  studies,  except 
that  when  objects  connected  with  that  art  are  introduced  in  his  bM- 
reliefs  they  are  marked  with  scientific  precision. 

In  1768  the  Boyal  Academy  was  established.  Ba^ks,  who  was  then 
in  his  88rd  year,  and  whose  style  was  already  formed,  had  little  to 
learn  ftom  such  an  institution ;  nevertheless,  he  became  a  candidate 
for  its  honoors,  and  in  1770  was  the  successful  competitor  for  the  gold 
prise  among  many  rivals.  He  exhibited  in  the  same  year  two  distinct 
designs  of  ^neas  rescuing  Ancbises  from  the  flames  of  Troy,  and  tiie 
fertility  of  his  invention  was  evinced  in  his  different  modes  of  treating 
the  same  story.  His  reputation  was  greatly  increased  in  the  ensuing 
year  by  a  group  of  Mercuiy,  Argos,  and  Id;  and  his  talents  had 
altogether  made  such  an  impression,  that  it  was  determined  by  the 
members  of  the  Boyal  Academy  to  send  him  to  Borne  at  the  expense 
of  that  institution. 

The  time  assigned  by  the  Academy  to  its  foreign  students  for  study 
is  three  years,  with  an  allowance  of  about  50L  per  annum.  Acoom- 
panied  by  his  wife,  Banks  arrived  in  Rome  in  August  1772,  where 
Gavin  Hamilton,  the  painter,  afforded  him  much  assistance  in  his 
studies,  as  he  did  to  other  students,  as  West,  Fuseli,  Wilton,  and 
NoUekens. 

Sir  Joshua  Beynolds,  whose  admiration  of  Michel  Angelo  knew  no 
limit,  had  recommended  Banks  to  an  unremitting  study  of  the  great 
works  in  the  Sistine  chapel;  but  the  sculptor  soon  perceived,  that 
however  magnificent  in  themselves,  these  performances  were  only 
available  to  a  limited  extent  for  his  o?m  art.  He  therefore  studied 
diligently  those  pure  models  of  sntiquity  with  which  his  genius  natu- 
rally sympathised,  and  with  which  Rome  abounded.  The  Italian 
artistB  at  that  time  excelled  our  own  in  the  process  of  working  marble, 
and  Banks  took  lessons  in  that  branch  of  his  art  of  Capizoldi,  a 
distinguished  professor. 

The  first  work  which  Banks  exhibited  in  Rome  was  a  relief  in 
marble — CSaractacos  pleading  before  Claudius — a  performance  diarac- 
terised  by  grandeur  and  simplicity.  The  work  however  which  most 
excited  the  admiration  of  the  Roman  virtuosi  was  a  statue  of  Psyche 
with  the  Butterfly,  which  exhibited  such  grace,  symmetry,  and 
classical  elegance,  that  the  artist  was  considered  to  have  rivalled 
the  finest  of  the  great  models  which  had  been  the  objects  of  his 
imitation.  The  acquisition  of  fame  however  was  attended  with  no 
corresponcUng  profit.  Banks,  after  a  residence  of  seven  years  in 
Rome,  during  which  he  had  been  much  admired  and  little  patronised, 
returned  to  England  in  1775.  Here  again  disappointment  awaited 
him :  NoUekens  and  Bacon  had  possession  of  tiie  ground,  nor  was  his 
refined  and  poetic  style  likely  to  make  way  against  the  plain  and 
popular  performanoes  of  these  established  favourites.  After  an 
unsuccessful  experiment  of  two  years  he  determined  therefore  to 
accept  an  invitation  which  had  been  made  him  by  the  court  of  Russia, 
and  in  1784,  being  then  in  bis  49th  year,  he  departed  for  that  country. 
The  empress  Catherine  gave  him  a  flattering  reception,  purchased  bis 
Psyche,  which  he  had  brought  with  him,  and  placed  it  in  a  temple  built 
for  the  purpose  in  her  gardens  at  Czarscozelo.  The  empress  commis- 
sioned him  to  make  a  group  in  stone  called  the  Armed  Neutrality.  This 
work  he  executed;  but  being  apprehensive,  perhaps,  that  a  few  more 
such  subjects  would  be  imposed  on  him,  he  determined  on  making  a 
precipitate  retreat,  and  accordingly  returned  to  England. 

Shortiy  after  his  return,  he  had  completed,  what  perhaps  is  the 
noblest  monument  of  his  genius,  his  figure  of  the  Mourning  Achilles, 
now  in  the  hall  of  the  British  Institution.  This  statue,  when  sent  to 
Somerset  House  for  exhibition,  was  by  accident  precipitated  from  the 
oar  which  conveyed  it  and  broken  to  pieces.  The  artist,  who  had  con- 
oentrated  all  his  powers  on  this  work,  sad  who  had  founded  on  it 
IQgt^hopes  of  awakening  public  attention,  thus  beheld  his  labours 
destroyed  in  a  monunth    He  returned  home^  never  mentioned  the 


accident  to  his  wife  or  daughter,  nor  were  they  led  to  suspect,  by 
any  di£forenoe  in  his  demeanour,  that  a  misfortune  had  happened.  He 
succeeded  with  much  difficulty,  and  by  his  brother's  asnstance,  in 
restoring  the  statue;  and  this  fine  performanoe,  in  which  pathetic 
expression  is  united  with  heroic  beauty,  was  duly  appreciated  by  the 
publia  Mr.  Johnes  of  Hafod  desired  to  have  it  executed  in  marble, 
and  a  block  was  purchased  for  that  purpose ;  but  the  patron  recon- 
sidered the  matter,  and  determined  to  have,  in  its  stead,  a  group  of 
Thetis  dipping  the  infant  Achilles.  So  far  tiie  sculptor  ooncurred ; 
but  while  he  was  tasking  his  imagination  to  furnish  a  fine  ideal  head 
of  Thetis,  he  learned  to  his  sstoniidmient  that  ius  pains  were  unneces* 
sary,  and  that  the  fiuse  of  Mrs.  Johnes  was  to  supply  his  modeL  Her 
feinale  infant  also  was  to  furnish  the  head  of  Achilles.  Banks  how- 
ever, who  really  esteemed  his  employer,  proceeded  in  his  task,  and,  in 
spite  of  its  individualities,  the  work  was  a  beautiful  oneu  Banks, 
during  his  after  life,  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  Hafod  in  the  summer 
months,  but  his  practice  of  sketdiing  and  designing  was  never  inter- 
mitted, and  it  was  during  one  of  those  vacations  that  he  made  his 
beautiful  composition  of  Thetis  and  her  Nymphs  consoling  Achilles. 
It  is  an  oval  in  alto-rilievo ;  the  goddess  and  her  nymphs  ascend  from 
the  sea  like  a  mist — nor  has  the  buoyant  and  elastic  elegance  of  those 
figures  been  excelled  in  any  work  of  ancient  or  modem  art.  Banks 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy,  November,  1784,  and 
presented  to  that  institution  a  figure  of  a  fallen  giant,  which  is  now  in 
their  council-room.  His  next  work  was  a  monument  to  the  daughter 
of  Sir  Brooke  Boothby,  a  beautiful  and  interesting  child  who  died  in 
her  sixth  year.  In  tins  monument,  now  in  Ashbourne  church,  Derby- 
shire, she  is  represented  sleeping  on  her  bed,  and  the  figure  conveys 
all  the  touching  interest  excited  by  the  sight  of  infsnt  lovelineds 
doomed  to  early  death. 

The  last  public  works  on  which  Banks  was  engaged  were  the  monu- 
ments of  Sir  Eyre  Coote  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  those  of  Captains 
Westoott  and  Buigess  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  The  former  was 
executed  for  the  East  India  Company;  the  two  latter  by  order  of  the 
Committee  of  Taste  for  His  Majesty's  Govemmentb  Banks  was  great 
in  subjects  purely  ideal,  but  he  failed  when  he  attempted  to  apply  the 
principles  proper  to  that  dass  of  art  to  the  plain  realities  of  life.  The 
two  captains  are  represented  nearly  naked,  at  once  an  offence  to  correct 
taste  snd  to  popular  feeling.  In  public  monuments,  of  whatever  mag- 
nificence, common-place  propriety  should  form  a  large  ingredient; 
and  it  was  by  the  tact  with  which  he  combined  those  qualities  that 
Bacon,  the  contemporary  of  Banks,  succeeded  in  besring  away  the 
general  sufirage,  however  inferior  to  his  rival  in  lofty  imagination  and 
general  power  of  intellect  It  should  be  added,  th*t  the  allegorical 
figures  in  those  monuments,  and  a  Mahratta  captive  in  that  of  Sir 
Eyre  Coote's,  are  finely  conceived,  and  in  every  way  worthy  of  the 
sculptor's  reputation. 

With  the  monument  of  Captain  Westoott^  which  was  finished  in 
1805,  Banks  terminated  his  career.  He  died  on  the  2nd  of  February 
1805,  in  his  70th  year,  and  was  buried  in  Paddington  churchyard.  A 
plain  tablet  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

BAPTIST,  JOHN  BAPTIST  MONNOTER,  was  bom  at  Lisle,  in 
the  year  1685.  He  commenced  his*  studies  at  Antwerp,  with  the 
intention  of  becoming  an  historical  painter ;  but,  growing  diffident  of 
his  powers  in  that  branch  of  art,  he  had  the  good  sense  to  relinquish 
it,  and  to  devote  himself  to  an  humbler  walk,  chiefly  the  representation 
of  fruit  and  flowers,  in  which  he  showed  great  talent  and  acquired 
high  reputation.  He  went  early  to  Paris,  where  the  spirit  and  novelty 
of  his  style  soon  attracted  attention ;  and  he  was  engaged  to  ornament 
the  palaces  of  Versailles,  Meudon,  Marly,  and  Trianon.  He  was  elected 
into  the  Academy  in  1663.  At  the  invitation  of  Lord  Monta^^e,  then 
English  ambassador  at  Paris,  he  accompanied  that  nobleman  to  England, 
where  he  commenced  his  practice  by  decorating  Montague  House^  which 
became  afterwards  the  British  Museum,  with  a  beautiful  series  of  em- 
bellishments. When  the  old  house  was  pulled  down,  after  the  erection 
of  the  present  British  Museum,  these  paintings  were  detached  from 
the  walls  and  sold.  Baptist  continued  in  this  country  nearly  twenty 
years,  enjoying  uninterrupted  patronage;  and  his  works  form  oou- 
spicuous  ornaments  in  the  mansions  of  the  various  nobility  and  gentry 
by  whom  he  was  employed.  There  is  at  Kensington  Palace  a  looking- 
glass  which  he  embellished  with  garlands  of  flowers  in  his  happiedt 
manner  for  Queen  Mary  IL,  who  was  so  pleased  with  observing  the 
progress  of  the  work,  that  idie  sat  by  during  nearly  the  whole  time 
that  he  was  engaged  on  itL 

Baptist  was  more  employed  in  ornamenting  halls,  staircases,  and  the 
interior  of  apartments,  than  in  painting  detadied  pictures.  The  bold- 
ness and  vivacity  of  his  style  are  well  adapted  to  that  sort  of  embel- 
lishment ;  but  even  in  his  easel-pictures  there  is  merit  enough  to  rank 
him  among  the  most  eminent  practitioners  in  his  branch  of  art.  His 
compositions  of  flowers  are  like  the  accidental  combinations  of  nature 
— varied,  fluctuating,  and  graceful;  his  execution  is  fluent  and  spirited; 
his  touch  firm  and  discriminating ;  and  his  colouring  has  much  of  the 
freshness  of  reality. 

Baptist  died  in  1699,  aged  64.  He  left  a  son,  Anthony  Monnoyer, 
called  Young  Baptist,  who  practised  in  his  manner,  but  who,  although 
by  no  means  destitute  of  talent,  feU  far  short  of  the  excellence  attained 
by  his  father. 

BAPTIST,  JOHN  GASPAR,  was  a  native  of  Antwerp^  and  m  paptt 
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of  Boflchaert  He  came  to  England  daring  the  civil  wan,  and  served 
in  Lambert's  army,  but  after  the  Restoration  returned  to  his  original 
profession,  and  was  much  employed  by  Sir  Peter  Lely,  in  painting  his 
draperies  and  back-grounds.  Ho  worked  occasionally  also  for  Kneller 
and  Riley.  He  was  not  without  original  talent,  and  made  designs  for 
tapestries  which  evince  considerable  skill  in  drawing.  There  is  a 
portrait  of  Charles  IL  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  by  this  artist 
He  died  in  1691. 

♦BARANTE,  AMABLE-GUILLAUME-PROSPER,  BARON  DE 
BRUGl£!  KE,  is  the  son  of  Claude  Ignace,  Baron  Brugi^re,  a  barrister  and 
prefect  of  Yaud  and  of  G^eneva.  Ainable  was  bom  at  Riom,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Puy-de-Ddme,  on  June  10, 1782.  He  commenced  bis  studies  in 
the  militaiy  school  at  Effiat.  On  its  being  closed  by  the  revolutionary 
administration,  his  father  instructed  him  in  dasaics,  and  in  1798  he 
was  placed  in  the  Polytechnic  school  at  Paris.  Here  he  continued 
two  years,  and  in  1802  entered  the  dvil  service  of  his  country ;  placed 
at  first  in  a  subordinate  situation,  he  rose  rapidly.  In  1800  he  ^as 
appointed  auditor  to  the  council  of  state,  and  under  this  title  was 
entrusted  with  various  missions  to  Spain,  Poland,  and  Germany.  In 
1808  he  was  made  prefect  of  Vienne ;  in  1813  prefect  of  Nantes ;  but 
after  the  20th  of  March  1815,  he  sent  in  his  resignation.  On  the 
return  of  Louis,  after  the  Hundred  Days  of  Napoleon,  he  was  appointed 
councillor  of  state,  and  secretary  of  the  home  department.  In  the 
same  year  he  was  chosen  deputy  for  the  departments  of  Puy-de-D6me 
and  Loire-Inf^rieure.  In  1819  he  was  nominated  a  peer  of  France, 
and  in  the  following  year  he  was  o£Eered  the  office  of  ambassador  to 
Denmark,  which  he  did  not  accept;  exercising  indeed  no  other  poli- 
tical functions  than  those  of  a  peer  of  France  until  1830.  After  the 
revolution  of  July,  he  resided  as  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Sardinia, 
and  in  1885  removed  in  the  same  capacity  to  the  court  of  Russia. 
Since  the  revolution  of  February  1848,  he  has  retired  wholly  from 
public  life,  and  resides  in  Auvergne.  ^ 

Whatever  time  li.  de  Barante  has  been  able  to  abstract  from  his 
public  functions,  has  been  sedulously  devoted  to  literary  pursuits.  In 
1803  he  publidied  anonymously  the  '  Tableau  de  la  Litt^rature 
Frangaise  au  diz-huiti^me  Si^cle,'  a  work  which  passed  through  several 
editions ;  and  which,  brief  as  it  is,  is  a  masterly  review  of  the  literary 
spirit  of  that  period.  In  1821  he  issued  a  translation  of  the  works 
of  Schiller;  and  in  the  translation  of  Shakspere^  publidied  by  IL 
Ouizot,  that  of  'Hamlet'  was  furnished  by  M.  Barante.  From  1824 
to  1828  he  published  successively  his  most  important  work,  in  twelve 
volumes,  the  '  Histoire  des  Dues  de  Bouxgogne,'  vduable  aUke  for  its 
accuracy,  its  impartiality,  the  laborious  researoh  displayed  in  it,  and 
the  luci(Uty  of  its  style.  These  qualities  have  placed  him  in  the  first 
rank  of  modem  French  historians.  In  1850  he  issued  a  volume 
entitled  '  Questions  Conatitutionndles ; '  and  since  that  *  Histoire  de 
la  Convention  Nationale/  in  six  volumes.  M.  de  Barante  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  French  Academy  in  1828,  and  has  written  notices  of 
Count  Mollien  and  of  Count  A.  St.  Priest.  His  latest  work  is  '  La  Vie 
politique  de  M.  Rover-CoUard,'  2  v.  1861,  2nd  ed.  1863. 

BARATIE'R,  JOHN  PHILIP,  bom  m  January  1721,  at  Schwabach, 
in  the  Margraviat'9  of  Ansbach,  was  the  son  of  Fnmds  Bantier, 
pastor  of  the  F^nch  Protestant  Church  of  Schwabach.  His  &ther, 
who  was  a  man  of  much  information,  devoted  all  his  leisure  time  to 
hie  son's  education.  At  four  years  of  age  the  child  spoke  Latin  with 
hie  father,  French  with  his  mother,  and  German  with  the  house 
servant.  Between  four  and  five  years  of  age  he  began  to  study  Greek, 
and  in  fifteen  months  was  able  to  read  the  Scriptures  in  that  language, 
and  to  translate  them  into  Latin.  Towards  the  end  of  his  sixth  year 
he  began  Hebrew,  in  the  study  of  which  he  spent  three  years.  He 
then  plunged  into  Rabbinical  literature,  and  read  with  great  avidity 
the  books  of  the  Cabbalists,  Talmudists,  commentators,  &c  At  nine 
years  of  age  he  made  a  dictionary  of  the  most  difficult  Hebrew  and 
Chaldaic  words.  He  next  undertook  the  translation  of  the  travels  of 
Benjamin  of  Tudela,  a  Hebrew  writer  of  the  12th  century.  Two 
Latin  translations  of  this  work,  one  by  Arias  Montanus  and  the  other 
by  Constantin  Lempereur,  Leyden,  1633,  were  found  to  be  incorrect 
Baratier  wrote  his  in  French,  adding  to  it  copious  notes,  and  eight 
dissertations  at  the  end,  upon  subjects  of  a  singular  nature  to  be 
treated  of  by  a  child  eleven  years  old.  He  finished  his  work  in  about 
six  months  in  1732,  but  it  was  not  published  till  1784,  in  two  voUl 
small  8vo,  Amsterdam.  After  this  Baratier  turned  his  attention  to 
theological  studies,  and  especially  to  the  Qreek  Fathers  and  the  early 
Councils.  After  some  time  he  undertook  to  refute  Samuel  Crellius, 
a  celebrated  Unitarian  divine,  who  had  written  a  book  styled  Arte- 
monius.  The  title  of  Baratier^s  reply  will  show  the  subject  of  the 
controversy: — 'Anti-Artemonius,  seu  Initium  Evangelii  S.  Johannis 
Apostoli  ex  Antiquitate  EcclesiasUca  Adversus  L.  M.  Artemonii,  2{eo* 
Photiniani,  Criticam  Yindicatum  atque  Illustratum;  cui  in  Fine 
accedit  Dissertatio  de  Dialogis  tribus,  vulgo  Theodoreto  tributis.' 
Nuremberg,  1785.  Frederic  William,  king  of  Prussia,  having 
appointed  Baratier^s  father  to  the  French  Protestant  church  at  Stettin, 
the  family  left  Schwabach  In  the  beginning  of  1735.  In  passing  through 
Halle,  young  Bantier,  whose  fame  had  long  before  reached  that  uni- 
versity, was  made  Master  of  Arts,  after  undergoing  an  examination 
and  sustaining  a  public  disputation.  On  his  arrival  at  Berlin  the  king 
sent  for  him,  and  was  delighted  with  his  conversation.  The  Royu 
Society  of  Sdences  at  Berlin  named  Baratier  one  of  its  membersr 


The  king  urged  upon  both  father  and  son  the  propriety  of  the  latter 
applying  himself  to  some  regular  profession,  and  he  suggested  that  of 
the  law,  for  which  purpose  the  family  returned  to  Halle  in  April  1735. 
During  the  next  four  years  Baratier  attended  the  courses  of  the  four 
law  professors  of  civil,  canon,  public,  and  feudal  law.  He  followed 
his  legal  studies  without  any  particular  inclination  for  them,  with  the 
exception  of  public  law,  in  which  he  seemed  to  take  an  interest.  He 
at  the  same  time  found  leisure  to  pursue  his  more  favourite  studies. 
He  had  begun  a  '  History  of  the  Heresies  of  the  Anti-Trinitarians,' 
which  he  left  in  manuscript.  Several  dissertations  also  on  various 
subjects  of  philology,  history,  and  antiquities,  were  inserted  in  the 
'  Biblioth^ue  Germanique.'  The  last  work  he  published  was  on  the 
succession  of  the  early  bishops  of  Rome :  '  Disquisitio  Chronologica 
de  Successione  antiquissima  Episcoporum  Romanorum,  inde  a  Petro 
usque  ad  Victorem.'  4to.  Utrecht,  1740.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
a  great  work  which  he  designed  on  the  histoiT  of  the  first  centuries 
of  the  church.    He  also  be^  a  '  History  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.' 

Baratier's  chest  was  naturally  weak :  a  cold  which  he  took  brought 
on  an  obstinate  cough,  and  in  October  1739,  he  spat  blood.  In  Sep- 
tember 1740,  he  beoime  much  worse;  his  weakness  was  extreme^  and 
he  could  no  longer  read,  which  was  to  him  the  greatest  privation.  On 
the  5th  of  October  he  expired  in  his  arm-chair,  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
years  and  eight  months.  The  life  of  this  extraord^ary  boy  was 
written  by  Mr.  Formey,  from  the  materials  furnished  by  his  father, 
12mo,  Halle,  1741,  and  a  second  edition  was  published  at  Frankfurt 
and  Leipzig  in  1755.  At  the  end  is  a  long  catalogue  of  the  numerous 
works  which  he  left  in  manuscript^  mostly  unfinished. 

BARBARCSSA,  HORUSH,  was  bom  in  the  isknd  of  Hetelin 
(Mytilene),  about  tiie  year  1474,  of  Christian  parents.  His  father,  who 
followed  the  trade  of  a  potter,  had  a  family  of  three  sons  and  four 
daughters.  The  eldest  son,  when  twenty  years  of  age,  went  on  board 
a  Turkish  privateer,  embracing,  at  the  same  time,  the  Mohammedan 
faith,  where  he  assumed  the  Turkish  name  of  Horush.  Having  served 
for  several  years,  during  which  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery 
and  intelligence,  he  was  appointed  commander  of  a  galliot^  fitted  out 
for  the  purpose  of  cruising  in  the  Archipelago  against  the  merchant- 
vessels  of  nations  at  war  with  the  Porte.  After  he  came  out  of  the 
Dardanelles,  he  persuaded  the  crew  that  they  would  have  a  better 
chance  and  be  more  at  liberty,  if,  instead  of  croising  in  the  Archi- 
pelago under  the  eyes  of  the  Sultan's  officers,  they  took  their  station 
oS  the  coast  of  Africa.  Having  met  another  Turkish  galliot,  he 
induced  the  master  and  crew  to  cruise  in  company  with  him  and 
under  his  direction.  Arriving  at  Goletta,  the  harbour  of  Tunis,  in 
1504,  he  was  well  received  by  the  reigning  Bey,  Muley  Mohammed, 
who  was  under  apprehensions  from  the  power  of  Spain.  Horush 
having  sailed  in  his  own  galliot  for  the  coast  of  Italy,  fell  iii,  off  this 
island  of  Elba,  with  two  large  papal  galleys  richly  laden,  and  bound 
from  Genoa  to  Civitavecchia,  which  he  captured  without  resistance, 
and  returned  to  the  coast  of  Tunis  with  his  two  prizes. 

BarbaroMa's  fame  now  rose  high  along  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterra* 
nean,  and  many  Turkish  and  Moorish  adventurers  applied  to  serve 
under  him.  In  the  following  year  he  surprised  and  took  a  large 
Spanish  ship  with  money  and  soldiers  on  board.  The  fort  of  Goletta 
was  his  head-quarters ;  there  he  disposed  of  his  prizes,  paying  a  tithe 
to  the  Bey  of  Tunis.  Having  built  several  more  galliots,  he  assembled 
a  squadron  of  eight  good  ships,  two  of  which  were  commanded  by  his 
brothers.  He  was  successful  in  his  cruises,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  he  grew  enormously  rich.  The  Christian  sailors,  whose  terror 
he  had  become,  gave  him  the  name  of  Barbarossa.  from  the  colour  of 
his  beard,  which  was  red ;  or,  as  others  say,  from  Baba  (father)  Horush, 
as  he  was  called  by  his  own  sailors.  In  1510  the  Bey  of  Tunis  gave 
him  the  government  of  the  island  of  Jerbi,  which  had  been  attacked 
shortly  before  by  a  Spanish  expedition,  though  without  success ;  and 
he  accordingly  made  Jerbi  his  head-quarters.  In  1512,  when  his 
squadron  consisted  of  twelve  sail,  he  received  a  message  from  the 
Moorish  king  of  Bnjeiah,  near  Algiers,  who  had  been  dispossessed  of 
his  town  by  the  Spaniards,  and  had  taken  refuge  in  the  mountains. 
Horush  having  mustered  1000  well-armed  Turks,  saUed  for  Bujeiah, 
landed  near  the  place,  and  being  joined  by  a  body  of  natives,  attacked 
the  town ;  but  was  repulsed,  after  having  had  his  left  arm  carried  off 
by  a  oannon-balL  On  his  way  homeward  he  seized  a  Genoese  vessel 
richly  laden,  which  bo  incensed  the  senate  of  Genoa  that  they  sent 
Andrea  Doria  with  a  squadron  to  attack  Goletta,  where  Horush's 
galleys  were  lying  imder  the  command  of  his  brother  Hadher,  after- 
wards famous  under  the  name  of  ELhair  Eddin.  Doria  having  landed 
some  troops,  attacked  Goletta  by  sea  and  by  land,  and  obliged  Hadher 
to  fly,  after  having  sunk  six  of  his  galleys :  Doria  carried  away  the 
restb  The  two  brothers  however  soon  refitted  a  squadron,  and  in  1513 
Horush  made  a  second  attack  on  Bujeiah,  but  was  again  repulsed;  he 
then  repaired  to  the  harbour  of  J^il,  in  that  vicinity,  where  he  found 
means  so  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  inhabitants,  that  they  pro- 
claimed him  their  sovereign.  It  had  been  long  tilie  object  of  Horash's 
ambition  to  obtain  an  independent  sovereignty  on  the  northern  coast 
of  Africa  The  Spaniards  at  that  time  possessed  the  little  island  of 
Algesiras  in  front  of  Algiers,  greatly  interrupted  its  trade,  and  levied 
a  tribute.  The  Algerines  called  to  their  assistance  an  Arab  Sheik  from 
the  interior,  who  in  his  turn  applied  to  Horush  for  assistance.  Horush 
after  some  minor  sucoesaes  attended  to  the  Sheik  Selim's  invitation. 
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and  repaired  with  his  faithful  Turks  to  Algiers,  where  he  was  reoeived 
with  great  honour,  and  lodged  in  Selim's  palaoe.  Here  he  soon  began 
lo  assume  the  tone  of  a  master,  while  hia  men  lived  upon  the  citisena 
Selim,  diBsatiafied  at  thifl,  escaped  out  of  the  town  and  joined  hia 
Arab  countrymen  inland ;  but  Horush  enticed  him  to  an  interview, 
and  treacherously  put  him  to  death ;  after  which  the  Turks,  having 
seized  on  the  forts  and  gates  of  the  town,  proclaimed  Horush  Sultan 
of  Algiers.  This  happened  in  1516,  and  was  ihe  beginning  of  the 
Turkish  dominion  over  Algiers.  Several  conspiracies  were  formed 
.  against  the  usurped  power  of  Horush,  but  they  all  failed,  and  the  con- 
spirators were  punished  with  severity.  In  1517  a  Spanish  armament 
oame  into  the  Bay  of  Algiers,  and  landed  some  troops ;  but  a  storm 
dispersed  the  ships,  and  the  men  who  had  landed  were  either  put  to 
death  or  taken  as  slaves.  The  mulatto  king  of  Tennez  also  attacked 
Algiers  by  land,  but  was  defeated,  and  obliged  to  escape  into  the 
mountains,  and  Tennez  submitted  to  Horush. 

The  next  victory  of  Horush  was  over  the  Arab  king  of  Tlemsen, 
the  most  powerful  chief  in  the  country.  After  their  king's  defeat^  the 
people  of  Tlemsen  out  off  his  head,  and  opened  their  gates  to  the 
conqueror.  Horush  now  reigned  over  the  greater  part  of  the  present 
state  of  Algiers,  and  as  far  west  as  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom  of 
Fez.  The  Spaniards  of  Oran,  alarmed  at  the  rapid  success  of  such  an 
enterprising  chief,  demanded  reinforcements  from  Spain,  and  Charles  Y., 
in  1518,  sent  10,000  men  under  the  Marquis  de  Comares,  with  orders 
to  drive  Horush  out  of  Tlemsen.  Horush  was  foroed  to  retreat,  hoping 
to  reach  Algiers,  but  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Maileh  he  was  overtaken 
by  the  Spaniards,  totally  defeated,  and  lost  his  life,  after  fighting 
desperately.  Horush,  or  Barbarossa,  as  he  is  generally  called,  was 
forty-four  years  of  age  when  he  fell,  fourteen  years  of  which  he  had 
spent  on  the  coast  of  Barbary.  He  left  no  children.  Merciless  as  he 
was  to  his  enemies  or  rivals,  and  totally  unprincipled  and  reckless  in 
the  pursuit  of  his  ambitious  schemes,  he  was  not  wantonly  cruel. 
Father  Haedo,  who  was  at  Algiers  in  the  latter  part  of  the  same 
century,  renders  full  justice  to  Barbarossa's  personal  qualitieB.  The 
quality  which  most  distinguished  him,  and  which  insured  his  success, 
was  his  extraordinaiy  activity  and  rapidity  of  movements,  which 
surprised  his  enemies  before  they  were  prepared  to  resist  him. 

(Haedo,  Topografia  e  BiOoria  de  Argd;  Marmol,  I>e$cnpcUm  de 
Africa  ;  Morgan,  Eittory  of  Algiers,) 

BARBARO'SSA,  KHAIR  EDDIN,  brother  of  the  preceding.  Hiz 
name  was  Hadher,  but  in  the  course  of  his  successful  career  he  was 
honoured  by  Sultan  Solyman  with  the  title  of  Khair  Eddin,  that  is, 
<  the  good  of  the  faith.'  He  is  also  styled  by  historians  Barbarossa  XL, 
having  succeeded  his  brother  in  the  sov.ereignty  of  Algiers,  and  being 
known  at  sea  by  the  same  formidable  name.  On  the  news  of  Horush's 
death,  the  Turks  at  Algiers  immediately  proclaimed  his  brother.  The 
following  year  (1519)  a  new  armament  from  Spain  appeared  before 
Algiers,  but  it  met  with  the  same  fate  as  the  former.  Hadher,  finding 
himself  insecure  on  his  throne,  made  an  offer  of  the  sovereignty  to 
Selim  L,  sultan  of  Constantinople,  on  condition  of  being  himself 
appointed  pasha  or  viceroy,  and  of  receiving  a  reinforcement  of  troops 
from  the  sultan.^  Selim  accepted  the  offer,  and  sent  him  in  1519  his 
firmaun  of  appointment  as  pasha  or  regent  of  Algiers,  and  a  body  of 
2000  janissaries.  From  that  time  Algiers  became  subject  to  the  high 
dominion  of  the  Porte,  and  the  Turkish  supremacy  over  the  natives 
was  firmly  established.  In  1530,  Hadher,  after  many  attempts,  took 
at  last  the  little  fort  on  the  island  opposite  Algiers,  and  sentenced  the 
Spanish  commander  to  a  cruel  death.  He  then  joined  the  island  to 
the  mainland  by  a  mole,  which  rendered  the  harbour  of  Algiers  safe. 
In  this  labour  he  employed  a  great  number  of  Christian  slaves  :  he 
also  fortified  the  town  by  sea  and  by  land.  He  made  several  expe- 
ditions inhind  against  the  Beduins  and  Berbers,  and  against  the 
Spaniards  of  Oran :  Bona  also  surrendered  to  him.  Meantime  his 
galleys  infested  the  Mediterranean,  and  especially  the  coasts  of  Spain. 

In  1582,  the  people  of  Tunis  being  dissatisfied  with  their  king, 
Muley  Hassan,  inyited  Barbarossa,  who  landed  at  Qoletta,  drove 
Hassan  away,  and  took  possession  of  Tunis  in  the  name  of  Solyman, 
sultan  of  the  Turks.  Solyman,  in  order  to  oppose  Andrea  Doria, 
whom  Charles  Y.  had  made  his  admiral,  and  who  was  then  scouring 
the  seas  of  the  Levant,  appointed  Barbarossa  hie  '  pasha  of  the  sea,'  or 
great  admiral  Barbarossa,  leaving  the  regency  of  Algiers  to  his  friend 
Hassan  Aga,  a  Sardinian  renegade,  repaired  to  Constantinople,  where 
he  assumed  the  command  of  the  Turkish  fleet  In  1534  he  sailed  for 
the  coast  of  Italy,  passed  the  Strait  of  Messina^  and,  landing  on  several 
points  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  ravaged  tiie  country  and  carried 
away  an  immense  booty.  He  assailed  in  the  night  the  town  of  Fondi, 
softled  the  walls  and  plundered  it^  carrying  away  the  inhabitants  as 
slaves.  Barbarossa,  returning  to  Tunis,  was  soon  after  attacked  by 
Charles  V.  in  person,  with  Admiral  Doria,  Ferrante  Qonzaga,  and 
other  captains.  Doria  took  Qoletta,  and  Barbarossa  shut  himself  up 
in  Tunis;  but  the  numerous  Christian  slaves  in  the  town  having 
revolted,  he  was  obliged  to  escape,  and  the  troops  of  Charles  Y.  entered 
Tunis,  which  was  barbarously  piUaeed.  Doria  next  took  Bona,  and 
placed  a  garrison  in  it  Barbarossa  having  reached  Algiers,  put  to  sea 
again  in  his  own  galleys,  and  made  many  prizes  off  the  coast  of  Spain. 
In  1537  Solyman  collected  a  laige  force  at  La  Yallona^  on  the  ooast  of 
Albania,  for  the  invasion  of  the  kingdom  of  Naplee ;  and  Barbarossa 
repairing  there  with  the  fleets  landed  part  of  the  troops  near  (^tro, 


in  the  province  of  Otranto,  took  the  town,  and  devastated  the  country. 
Disputes  broke  out  soon  after  between  Barbarossa  and  some  Yenetian 
ships  of  war  which  were  sailing  past  the  Turkish  fleet ;  and  this  led  to 
a  war  betwi^en  Yenice  and  the  Porte,  in  which  Barbarossa  attacked 
Corfu,  and  ravaged  the  island,  but  failed  in  taking  the  town.  He 
however  plundered  several  of  the  islands  in  the  Archipelaga  In  the 
following  year  he  sailed  to  the  Adriatic,  where  the  fleets  of  Charles  Y., 
Yenice,  and  the  Pope,  had  assembled  at  Corfu ;  but  Barbarossa  haviog 
retreated  to  the  Gidf  of  Arta,  Doria,  in  command  of  the  united  fleet, 
did  not  venture  to  attack  him.  This  affair  has  been  msgnlfied  by  the 
Turkish  vrriter  of  the  'Tarikh  al  Othmaniah'  (*  History  of  the  Otto- 
mans') into  a  defeat  of  Doria  by  Barbarossa.  In  the  next  year,  Bar- 
barossa took  by  storm  Castelnuovo,  in  the  Oulf  of  Cattaro,  where  Doria 
had  left  a  Spanish  garrison,  which  was  all  cut  to  pieces.  In  1542 
Francis  I.  of  France  having  made  an  alliance  with  Sultan  Solyman 
against  Charles  Y.,  the  Turkish  prince  sent  Barbarossa  into  the 
Mediterranean  with  a  fleet  of  180  galleys  and  10,000  soldiers,  the 
whole  of  which  force  he  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  king  of  France. 
Barbarossa  began  by  his  usual  course  of  devastation  against  the  unfor- 
tunate kingdom  of  Naples.  He  burnt  Cotrone,  R^gio,  and  other 
towns,  where  his  men  committed  the  most  horrible  excesses,  in  the 
presence  of  the  French  envoy,  who  was  on  board  Barbarossa's  admiral's 
ship.  Barbarossa  subsequently  sailed  for  Marseille,  where  he  was 
received  with  great  honour  by  the  governor,  Count  of  Enghien.  A 
French  squadron  of  forty  ships  having  joined  the  Turks,  they  sailed 
on  the  5th  of  August  1543,  to  attack  the  town  of  Nice,  which  belonged 
to  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  Nice  was  obliged  to  surrender  by  capitulation, 
but  the  castle  continued  to  defend  itself  until  the  report  of  Doria's 
approach  induced  Barbarossa  to  raise  the  siege.  He  however  plundered 
the  town  in  the  nighty  against  the  articles  of  the  capitulation,  burnt 
part  of  ity  and  carried  off  5000  of  the  inhabitants.  Soon  after,  the 
French  and  the  Turks  quarrelled,  and  Barbarossa  resolved  to  leave  his 
allies  and  return  to  the  Levant  On  his  way  back  he  plundered  the 
islands  of  Elba  and  Oiglio,  with  those  of  Procida  and  Ischia,  the  coast 
of  Policastro,  the  island  of  Liparl,  the  town  of  Cariati  in  Calabria,  and 
other  places.  Barbarossa  returned  to  Constantinople  in  1544  ,*  and  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  gone  to  sea  afterwards.  He  died  in  1546,  and 
was  buried  at  Beshiktadii,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Black  Sea,  where 
he  had  a  country-house,  and  where  his  tomb  was  still  to  be  seen  not 
many  years  since. 

BARBAULD,  ANNA  L^TITIA,  was  the  eldest  child  and  only 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Aikin,  D.D.,  and  the  sister  of  John  Aikin, 
M.D.  Miss  Aikin  was  bom  on  the  20th  of  June  1743,  at  the  village 
of  Kibworth  Harcourt  in  Leicestershire,  where  her  father  was  at  that 
time  master  of  a  boys'  schooL  She  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  having 
in  both  her  parents  persons  wiUing  and  able  to  assist  in  developing 
the  natural  talents  of  their  daughter. 

From  her  childhood  MIbs  Aikin  manifested  great  quickness  of  in- 
tellect At  a  very  early  age  she  acquired  such  a  knowledge  of  Latin 
as  to  be  able  to  read  worlu  in  that  language  with  advantajge,  besides 
which  she  gained  some  acquaintance  with  Greek.  The  quiet  retire- 
ment of  Kibworth  Harcourt  afforded  full  opportunity  for  the  indul- 
gence of  this  taste,  and  the  removal  of  her  father  with  his  family  to 
the  town  of  Warrington  when  she  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  happened 
soon  enough  to  prevent  any  bad  effects  from  the  sedusioa  in  which 
her  childhood  had  been  passed.  Miss  Aikin  had  early  shown  a  taste 
for  poetry,  but  it  was  not  until  the  year  1773,  when  she  was  thirty 
years  of  age,  that  she  yielded  to  the  pursuasionB  of  her  brother,  and 
oonsented  to  the  publication  of  a  selection  from  her  poems.  The 
result  fully  justified  this  step,  for  within  the  year  of  its  publication 
four  editions  of  the  work  were  called  for.  This  success  at  once  estab- 
lished her  reputation,  and  Miss  Aikin  was  induced,  also  in  1773, 
to  publish  a  volume  in  conjunction  with  her  brother,  under  the  title 
of  '  Miscellaneous  Pieces  in  Proae,'  by  J.  and  A.  L.  Aikin ;  a  work 
which  also  met  with  a  favourable  reception,  and  has  been  frequently 
reprinted.  The  respective  contributions  of  the  authors  have  never 
been  distinguished  or  correctly  assigned. 

In  1774  Miss  Aikin  married  the  Rev.  Rochemont  Barbauld,  a  dis- 
senting minister,  descended  from  a  family  of  French  Protestants,  who 
had  taken  refuge  in  Eogland  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY.  Mr.  Bar- 
bauld was  educated  in  the  academy  at  Warrington,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  maiiiage  had  been  recently  appointed  to  the  charge  of  a  dis- 
senting congregation  at  Palgrave  in  Suffolk,  near  Diss  in  Norfolk, 
where  he  had  announced  his  intention  of-  opening  a  boarding-school 
for  boys.  This  undertaking  proved  speedily  successful,  a  result  which 
must  in  great  part  be  attributed  first  to  the  reputation  and  afterwards 
to  the  active  exertions  of  Mrs.  Barbauld.  After  a  few  years  thus 
deyoted,  Mrs.  Barbauld  was  solicited  to  receive  several  litUe  boys  as 
her  own  peculiar  pupils;  and  among  this  number  may  be  mentioned 
Lord  Denman,  the  late  Chief  Justice  of  Englaod,  and  the  late  Sii 
William  GtolL  It  was  for  the  use  of  these  her  almost  infant  soholars 
that  she  composed  her '  Hymns  in  Prose  for  Children.'  In  1775  Mrs. 
Barbauld  published  a  small  volume,  entitled  '  Devotional  Pieces, 
compiled  from  the  Psalms  of  David,  with  Thoughts  on  the  Devotional 
Taste,  and  on  Sects  and  Establishments.'  About  the  same  time  also 
she  wrote  that  admirable  little  volume,  her  '  Early  Lessons,'  a  pub- 
lication which  has  ever  since  been  a  standard  work.  At  the  time  of 
its  first  appearance  there  was  a  multitude  of  books  professedly  written 
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for  ohildreDylmt  aot  adapted  to  the  oomprehenaion  of  a  child  of  Teiy 
tender  age,  that  was  not  at  the  aame  time  injmious  from  its  folly  or 
pnerOity. 

The  anooeas  of  the  school  at  Palgrave  remained  imlmpaired,  but  the 
nnceaaiog  call  for  mental  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  conduotora 
which  its  dutiea  required,  so  much  injured  their  health,  that  after 
eleven  years  of  unremitted  labour  an  interval  of  complete  relaxation 
became  necessary ;  and  Mrs.  Barbauld  accompanied  her  husband  in 
the  autumn  of  1785  to  Switzerland,  and  afterwards  to  the  south  of 
France.  In  the  following  year  they  returned  to  England,  and  early 
in  1787  took  up  their  residence  at  Hampstead,  where  for  several  years 
Mr.  Barbauld  received  a  few  pupila 

In  1790  Mrs.  Barbauld  published  an  eloquent  and  indignant  address 
to  the  successful  opposers  of  the  repeal  of  the  Corporation  and  Test 
Act&  In  the  following  year  was  written  her  poetical  epistle  to 
Mr.  Wilberforce  on  the  rejection  of  the  bill  for  abolishing  the  slave 
trade.  In  1792  she  published  '  Remarks  on  Mr.  Qilbert  Wakefield's 
Inquiry  into  the  Expediency  and  Propriety  of  Public  or  Social 
Worship ; '  and  in  1793  she  produced  a  work  of  a  kind  very  unusual 
for  a  female—^  sermon,  entitled  *  The  Sins  of  Qovemment  Sins  of  the 
Nation.'  In  all  these  works  Mrs.  Barbauld  showed  those  powers  of 
mind,  that  ardent  love  for  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  that  genuine 
and  practical  piety  by  which  her  whole  life  was  distinguished.  In 
particular  her  remarks  on  Mr.  Wakefield's  '  Inquiry'  may  be  noticed 
as  being  one  of  the  best  and  most,  eloquent  and  yet  sober  appeals  in 
favour  of  public  worship  that  has  ever  appeared. 

In  the  notice  of  Dr.  Aikin,  it  is  mentioned  that  his  sister  supplied 
several  contributions  to  the  '  Evenings  at  Homa'  These  contributions 
were  fourteen  in  number ;  and  they  comprise  all  that  Mrs.  Barbauld 
published  till  1795,  when  she  superintended  an  edition  of  Akenside's 
'  Pleasures  of  Imagination,'  to  which  she  prefixed  a  critical  essay.  In 
1797  ahe  brought  out  an  edition  of  Collins's  'Odes,'  with  a  similar 
introduction. 

Mr.  Barbauld  became,  in  1802,  pastor  of  a  Unitarian  congregation 
at  Newington  Greeny  and  at  this  time  he  chane;ed  his  residence  to 
Stoke  Newington.  In  1804  Mrs.  Barbauld  published  a  selection  of  the 
papers  contained  in  the  'Spectator,'  'Quardian,'  'Tatler/  and  'Free- 
holder,' with  a  preliminary  essay,  which  has  been  much  admired  for 
its  elegance  and  acuteness.  In  the  same  year  Mrs.'  Barbauld  prepared 
for  publication  a  selection  from  the  correspondence  of  Richardson  the 
novelist,  prefixing  a  biographical  notice  of  him  and  a  critical  examina- 
tion of  his  works. 

About  this  time  Mrs.  Barbauld's  husband,  to  whom  she  had  been 
onited  for  more  than  thirty  years,  fell  into  a  state  of  nervous  weakness, 
and  at  last  died  in  November  1808.  From  the  dejection  occasioned 
by  this  loss  Mis.  Barbauld  sought  relief  in  literary  occupation,  and 
undertook  the  task  of  editing  a  collection  of  the  'British  Novelists,' 
which  was  published  in  1810.  To  these  volumes  she  contributed  an 
introductory  essay,  and  furnished  biographical  and  critical  notices 
of  the  life  and  writings  of  each  author.  In  the  next  year  she  composed 
and  published  the  longest  and  most  highly-finished  of  her  poems, 
entitled  '  Eighteen  Hundred  and  Eleven.'  It  is  written  throughout 
with  great  power  and  in  harmonious  language ;  its  descriptions  are 
characterised  by  deep  feeling  and  truth,  and  its  warnings  are  conveyed 
with  an  earnestness  which  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  sincerity  of  the 
author. 

Although  arrived  at  years  which  are  assigned  as  the  natural  limit  to 
human  life,  Mrs.  Barbauld's  fancy  was  still  bright,  and  she  continued 
to  give  evidence,  by  occasional  compositions,  of  the  unimpaired  energy 
of  her  mind.  Her  spirits  were  greatly  tried  during  the  latter  years  of 
her  life  by  tiie  loss  of  her  broUier,  who  died  in  1822,  and  of  several 
cherished  companions  of  early  days  who  quickly  ifollowed.  Her 
constitution,  naturally  excellent  slowly  gave  way  under  an  asthmatic 
complaint;  and  on  the  9th  of  March  1825,  after  only  a  few  daya  of 
serious  illness,  she  died,  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  her  aga  Her 
collected  works,  with  a  memoir  prefixed,  were  published  by  her  niece, 
Hrs.  Lucy  Aikin,  shortly  after  her  decease. 

BABBERIO^I,  an  Italian  family,  originally  from  Florence,  which 
was  raised  to  a  high  rank  among  the  Roman  nobility  in  consequence 
of  the  elevation  of  one  of  its  members,  Cardinal  Maffeo  Barberino,  to 
the  papal  chair  in  1623,  when  he  assumed  the  name  of  Urban  VIII. 
[Urban  YIIL]  Urban  had  three  nephews,  two  of  whom  were  made 
cardinals,  and  the  third  prefect  of  Rome.  Under  the  long  pontificate 
of  thcif  uncle  the  three  brothers  Barberini  attained  great  power  at 
Rome,  where  thev  held  the  chief  business  of  the  government  in  their 
hands ;  and  they  nad  also  considerable  influence  in  foreign  courts.  They 
became  possessed  of  the  fief  of  Paleatrina,  which  had  formerly  belonged 
to  the  Colonna  family ;  and  Uiey  aspired  also  to  the  possession  of  the 
duchy  of  Castro  and  Rondglione,  which  belonged  to  the  Famese 
family,  who  had  received  it  as  a  fief  from  Pope  Paul  IIL  This  led 
to  a  war  between  the  pope  and  Edward  Famese,  duke  of  Parma,  who 
was  joined  by  the  dukes  of  Modena  and  of  Tuscany,  and  by  the 
republic  of  Venice.  Cardinal  Antonio  Barberini  commanded  the 
papal  troops,  and  showed  considerable  skill  and  perdonal  courage.  In 
1644  peace  was  made  by  the  interposition  of  France,  and  Castro  was 
restored  to  the  Duke  of  Parma.  After  Urban's  death  in  1644,  Inno- 
cent X^  who  succeeded  him,  and  who  partly  owed  his  elevation  to  the 
influence  of  the  two  cardinals  Barberini,  instituted  proceedings  against 


them  for  peoolation  and  abuse  o£  power  during  their  uncle's  pontifi- 
cate. The  Barberini  took  refuge  in  France,  where  by  Cardinal 
Mazarin*s  infiuence  Cardinal  Antonio  Barberini,  the  eldest  brother,  was 
made  archbishop  of  Rheims  and  great  almoner  of  France  in  1615. 
In  1652  Innocent  X.  again  admitt^  the  Barberini  to  his  favour,  and 
they  returned  to  Rome,  where  all  judicdal  proceedings  against  them 
were  dropped.  Lucrezia  Barberini,  niece  of  the  two  cardinals,  married, 
in  1655,  Francis  I.  d'Este,  duke  of  Modena.  The  Barberini  have  ever 
since  ranked  among  the  first  Roman  nobUity,  several  individuals  of 
their  name  having  been  successively  raised  to  the  rank  of  cardinals, 
while  the  lay  representative  of  the  family  bears  the  title  of  Roman 
prince,  and  is  possessed  of  estates  at  Paleatrina,  Albano,  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  Roman  state. 

BARBEYRAC,  JEAN,  an  eminent  jurist,  was  born  at  Beziere  in 
Lower  Languedoc,  on  the  15th  of  March,  1674.  His  parenta  were  Cal- 
vinists,  and  upon  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1686  they 
took  up  their  abode  at  Lausanne  in  Switzerland,  at  which  place  Bar- 
beyrac  was  educated.  His  taste  early  led  him  to  historical  and  juridical 
studies,  and  induced  him  to  attach  himself  to  the  faculty  of  jurispru- 
dence. In  1697  he  became  teacher  of  the  belles  lettres  in  the  French 
college  at  Berne,  where  he  remained  about  fourteen  years.  During 
this  period  he  published,  in  periodical  repositories  of  France  and  Hol- 
land, several  small  treatises  upon  subjects  connected  with  natural  and 
international  law ;  and  in  1709  appeared  the  first  edition  of  his  '  Traits 
du  Jeu,'  which  excited  muoh  attention,  and  gave  him  considerable  repu- 
tation. A  second  edition  ( 3  vols.  8  vo.)  of  this  work,  enlarged  and  improved, 
was  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1737.  This  singular  book  consists  of 
an  elaborate  and  erudite  dissertation,  applying  at  great  length  the  rules 
of  religion,  morals,  and  law,  to  establish  the  proposition  that  play,  or 
games  in  general,  and  even  playing  at  games  of  chance,  are  not  in 
themselves  unlawful  occupationa  Barbeyrao  also  published  French 
translations  of  Pufifendorff's  '  Abridgment  of  the  Law  of  Nature  and 
Nations;'  and  of  two  discourses  of  Gerard  Noodt»  a  learned  professor 
of  law  at  Leyden, '  De  Jure  Summi  Imperii  et  Lege  Regi&,'  and  '  De 
Religione  ab  Imperio  Jure  Qentium  Liber& ;'  all  of  which  were  accom- 
panied with  laborioua  and  useful  annotations  by  Barbeyrac.  In  1711 
he  was  appointed  by  the  Senate  of  Berne  to  the  chair  of  law  and  his- 
tory, then  lately  established  at  the  College  of  Lausonna  His  inaugural 
oration, '  DeDignitate  et  Utilitate  Legis  et  Historiarum,'  was  published, 
at  the  request  of  the  senate  of  the  college,  in  the  following  year.  In 
1713  Barbeyrao  became  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Sciences  at 
Berlin,  and  in  1714  he  commenced  a  new  version  of  Grotius's  treatise, 
'  De  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis,'  with  notes,  which  display  much  historical 
research  and  a  profound  acquaintance  with  the  law  of  nationa  By 
this  work,  and  also  by  his  edition  of  Puffendoi^  he  established  his 
reputation  as  a  jurist. throughout  Europe ;  and  in  1717  he  accepted  an 
invitation  to  become  professor  of  law  at  the  University  of  Groningen. 
A  few  years  after  his  establishment  at  Groningen  he  compiled  his 
'  Histoire  dee  Andens  Trait^s/  consisting  of  a  chronological  collection 
of  ancient  treaties  from  the  earliest  times  of  which  there  are  any 
authentic  records  to  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  with  full  historical 
notes  and  illustrations :  it  was  published  by  him  as  a  supplemental 
volume  to  the  '  Corps  Universel  du  Droit  des  Gens,'  and  appears  to  be 
by  far  the  most  useful  of  his  works.  He  also  translated  into  French 
Bynkerahoek's '  Traits  du  Juge  competent  des  Ambassadeura'  Bar- 
beyrac took  an  active  part  in  a  controversy  between  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company  and  certain  merchants  of  Ostend  and  other  parts  of 
the  Austrian  Netherlands,  which  was  carried  on  with  considerable  zeal 
about  the  year  1725,  in  reference  to  the  right  of  trading  to  India. 
Barbeyrac  in  his  tracts  which  is  entitled  'Defense  du  Droit  de  la' 
Compagnie  Hollandoise  des  Indes  Orientales  centre  les  nouvelles  Pre- 
tensions des  Habitans  des  Pays-has  Autrichiens,'  defends  the  exclusive 
title  of  the  Dutch  Company.  Barbeyrac  wrote  also  several  tracts  and 
some  anonymous  pieces  inserted  in  the  'Journal  des  S9a  vans'  and  other 
literary  periodicals.  Three  discourses,  delivered  on  academical  occa- 
sions at  Lausanne  in  the  years  1714, 1715,  and  1716,  were  also  published. 
Barbeyrac  died  March  8, 1744. 

BARBOU,  the  name  of  a  family  of  printers,  who  long  rendered 
themselves  famous  for  the  correctness  as  well  as  elegance  of  the  works 
which  issued  from  their  pressea 

John  Barbou,  the  first  of  the  name  who  is  known,  was  settled  at 
Lyon,  where  he  printed  the  works  of  Clement  Marot,  in  the  Italic 
letter,  in  small  8vo,  1539.  Hugh  Barbou,  son  of  John,  left  Lyon,  and 
established  himself  at  Limoges,  where,  in  1580,  he  produced  a  beautiful 
edition  of  Cicero's  '  Letters  to  Atticus,'  with  notes  by  Simon  Dubois 
lieutenant'general  of  Limoges. 

The  first  of  the  Barbous  who  settled  at  Paris  was  John  Joseph, 
who  became  a  bookseller  thereon  1704.  He  died  in  1752.  His  brother 
Joseph  became  a  bookseller  in  1717,  and  a  printer  in  1723.  He  died 
in  1737,  when  his  widow  succeeded  him,  but  parted  with  the  printinff- 
offioe  in  1750. 

Joseph  Gerard  Barbon,  nephew  of  the  two  Barbous  last-mentioned, 
who  became  a  bookseller  in  1746,  took  in  1760  the  printing-office  of 
his  uncle  Joseph's  widow,  and  soon  after  engaged  in  the  series  of 
classics  which  bears  his  name,  and  whidi  was  in  Uai  the  renewal  of  a 
series  begun  in  1743  by  M.  Lenglet  Dufraanoy,  and  printed  by  Cons- 
telier,  as  rivak  to  the  classics  which  had  been  published  at  an  — *"- 
day  by  the  Elzevirs,  though  of  a  sixe  somewhat  utrger. 
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There  ii  a  eomplete  wfc  of  the  Barbon  ClMiios  in  the  Boyal  library 
at  the  British  MueaiD.  The  following  is  a  chronological  list  of 
them  : — Catullus,  TibuUui,  and  Propertius,  1754 ;  Lncretine,  1754 ; 
FhsdruB,  1754;  MartialiB,  2  torn.  1754;  Eutropiui,  1754;  'CsBaara 
Oimment'  2  torn.  1755;  Quintue  GurtiuB,  1757;  Plautoe,  8  torn. 
1759 ;  TacituB,  3  torn.  1760 ;  'Selecta  Senecee  Opera '  (in  GalL  Tern), 
a  French  version  with  a  Latin  title,  1760;  Ovidius,  S  torn.  1762; 
Virgiliua,  2  torn.  1767 ;  '  Lucani  Pharsalia  (cum.  SuppL  Tha  Maii)/ 
1767;  ComeUuB  Nepoe,  1767 ; '  Ciceronis  Opera,'  14  torn.  1768 ; '  Plinii 
Sea  JipisC  1769 ;  Justinos,  1770 ;  Sallustiua,  1774 ;  Horatius,  1775 ; 
Titns  LiTius,  7  torn.  1775;  'Persii,  Jevenalis,  et  Sulpicu  Sat.'  1776; 
VelleiuB  Paterculu%  1777;  'PUnii  Hist.  Naturalis,'  6  torn.  1779. 
Besides  these,  J.  Q.  Barbou  printed  a  Latin  Testament,  and  Tarious 
works  of  less  note,  chiefly  between  1757  and  1789,  when  he  resigned 
his  business  to  his  nephew  Hugh  Barbou,  who  dying  in  1809,  his  heirs 
disposed  of  the  business  of  this  the  last  of  the  Barbous  to  M.  Auguste 
Delalain. 

Two  works  from  the  press  of  Joseph  Gerard  Barbou  (in  similar 
type  and  size  with  the  classics)  affect  to  have  been  printed  in  London : 
'Sarcotis  et  Csjroli  V.  Panegyris,'  1771;  and  'Erasmi  Morin  Enco- 
mium,' 1777.  The  latter  undoubtedly,  and  probably  the  former,  was 
a  prohibited  book. 

BARBOUR  or  BARBER,  JOHN,  a  divine,  historian,  and  one  of  the 
best  poets  of  Scotland,  was  bom,  as  is  supposed,  at  Aberdeen,  according 
to  Sir  David  Dalrymple,  about  the  year  1316  ('Annals,'  voL  ii.,  p.  3) ; 
according  to  other  authorities,  in  or  about  the  year  1330.  Having 
received  a  learned  education,  he  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  was 
promoted  by  king  David  XL  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Aberdeen  in  1356. 
But  in  ordm*  still  further  to  prosecute  his  studies,  he  prevailed  upon 
his  sovereign  to  apply  to  king  Edward  XXL  for  permission  to  reside 
fur  a  time  at  Oxford ;  the  letter  of  safe>conduct  for  which,  with  three 
scholars  in  his  company,  all  coming  to  perform  scholastic  exerdaes,  is 
preserved  in  Rymer's  '  Fsedera'  (old  edit,  torn,  vi,  p.  31 :  see  also  the 
*  Rotuli  Sootisd,'  toL  L,  p.  808).  By  a  deed  dated  at  Fetherin  in  Aber- 
deenshire, September  18,  we  find  him  appointed  in  the  same  year,  by 
the  Bishop  of  Aberdeen,  one  of  his  commissioners  to  deliberate  at 
Edinburgh  upon  the  ransom  of  the  Scottish  king. 

Although  the  archdeacon  was  famed  for  his  extensive  knowledge  in 
the  philosophy  and  divinity  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  he  gained  a 
greater  reputation  even  at  that  time  by  his  poetry,  in  which  he  com- 
posed a  history  of  the  life  and  glorious  actions  of  King  Robert  Bruce. 
Dr.  Henry  says  it  was  written  **  at  the  desire  of  King  David  Bruce,  his 
son,  who  granted  Barbour  a  considerable  pension  for  his  encourage- 
ment, which  he  generously  bestowed  on  an  hospital  at  Aberdeen;*'  but 
Dr.  Jamieson  ('Memoir  of  Barbour,'  prefixed  to  'The  Bruce,' p.  ix.) 
shows  that,  although  Barbour  had  two  small  pensions,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  these  were  granted  by  King  David,  or  that  Barbour 
was  ever  commanded  by  that  monarch  to  write  the  life  of  his  father. 
Barbour  states  in  the  work  itself  (b.  ix.,  ▼.  890)  that  he  finished  it  in 
1375.  While  engaged  in  its  composition  he  obtained  permission  and 
safe-conduct  from  Edward  XXI.  in  1365  to  travel  through  England 
into  Wales^  with  six  horsemen,  his  attendants.  Dr.  Jamieson  fixes 
the  date  of  Barbour^s  death,  with  seeming  accuracy,  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1395. 

The  value  of  Barbour^s  work,  as  an  historical  record,  was  early 
acknowledged  (see  the  continuator  of  Fordun's  '  Seotichronicon,'  lib. 
xiL,  a  9,  and  Wyntown);  and  it  is  remarkable  that,  though  Barbour 
was  a  Sootohman,  his  yersification  and  language  are  quite  as  intelligible 
to  a  modem  English  reader  as  that  of  any  other  poet  of  the  14th 
^  oentuiy,  his  great  contemporary  Chaucer  scarcely  excepted.  The  first 
known  edition  of '  The  Bruce '  was  published  at  Edinbuigh  in  1616  in 
12mo,  but  an  earlier  one  is  believed  to  have  existed.  (See  Jamieson's 
^'Memoir,'  p.  x.)  There  have  been  several  subsequent  editions.  The 
best  edition  is  that  of  Dr.  Jamieson,  4to,  Edinburgh,  1 820.  From  some 
passages  in  Wyntown's  '  Chronicle,*  it  has  becoi  surmised  that  Barbour 
also  composed  a  genealogical  history  of  the  kings  of  Scotland ;  but  no 
part  of  this  ia  known  to  be  extant 

BARCLAT,  or  BARKIAY,  ALEXANDER,  was  an  elegant  writer 
of  the  16th  century,  but  whether  English  or  Scotch  by  birth  is  dis- 
puted. He  was  educated  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  about  1495,  when 
Thomas  Gomiah,  suffragan  bishop  of  Tyne  in  the  diocese  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  was  provost  of  tiiat  house.  After  finishing  his  studies  there, 
he  went  into  Holland,  and  thence  into  Germany,  Italy,  and  France, 
where  he  applied  himself  assiduously  to  the  languages  spoken  in 
those  countnesi,  and  to  the  study  of  their  best  authors.  Upon  his 
return  home,  he  became  chaplain  to  Bishop  Cornish,  who  appointed 
him  one  of  the  priests  or  prebendaries  of  the  oollege  of  St.  Maiy 
Ottery,  in  Devonahire.  After  the  death  <Mf  his  patron  he  became  a 
monk  of  the  Benedictine  monastery  of  Ely,  where  he  continued  till 
the  suppression  of  the  monasteiy  in  1539.  Bishop  Tanner  ('  BibL 
Brit  Hib.' p.  74),  from  one  of  Bale's  manuscripts,  says  he  afterwards 
became  a  rancisoan  at  Canterbury.  There  seems  no  doubt  that  he 
subsequently  temporised  with  the  changes  in  religion.  On  February 
7th,  1546,  we  find  him  instituted  to  the  vicarage  of  Great  Badow  in 
Essex,  and  on  March  SOth  following  to  Uie  vicarage  of  Wokey  in 
Somersetshire.  On  the  30th  April  1552,  he  was  presented  by  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Canterbury  to  the  rectoiy  of  AllhaUows,  liom- 
bard-street^  in  London,  bat  did  not  enjoy  that  preferment  above  the 


■paoe  of  six  weeks.  He  died  in  the  June  followmg  al  Crt^ydon,  in 
Surrey,  where  he  was  buried  in  the  church. 

Bale  (<  Script.  Hlustr.'  edit  1557,  cent.  ix.  p.  66)  has  treated  the 
memory  of  Barclay  with  great  indignity.  He  says,  he  remained  a 
scandalous  adulterer  under  colour  of  leading  a  single  life.  Pits,  on 
the  contrary,  assures  ns  that  Barclay  employed  all  his  study  in  favour 
of  religion,  and  in  reading  and  writing  the  lives  of  the  saints.  Both 
accounts  are  probably  tinctured  with  partiality.  That  Barclay  was 
one  of  the  refiners  of  the  English  language,  ai)d  left  many  teatimonies 
behind  him  of  his  wit  and  learing,  cannot  be  denied.  Among  Xkirclay's 
works  may  be  noticed  '  The  Castle  of  Xjabour,'  an  all^orical  poem, 
translated  from  the  French,  the  famous  'Ship  of  FooU  of  the 
World,'  partly  a  translation  and  partly  an  imitation  of  the  German 
work  of  the  same  title  by  Sebastian  Brandt,  '  The  Mirror  of  Good 
Manners,'  the  '  Life  of  St.  George  the  Martyr,'  &c 

(Tanner,  BibL  Brit.  Hib.;  Wood,  Aihena  Oxwl;  Herbert,  edit  of 
Ames's  Ty^ogr.  AtUiq, ;  Warton,  HiiL  EngL  Poetry;  Lysons,  Env.  o/ 
London.) 

BAR(3lAY,  JOHN,  VTss  bom  at  Pont-2k*MouaBon,  in  Iiorrain,  in 
1582.  He  studied  at  the  college  of  the  Jesuits  in  his  native  place, 
and  the  brethren  of  the  order,  observing  the  dawning  qf  his  geoiua, 
attempted,  according  to  their  usual  policy,  to  secure  so  promidng  a 
disciple.  This  was  opposed  by  his  father,  William  Barclay,  an  eminent 
civilian,  noticed  in  a  subsequent  article  [Barclay,  William],  who  in 
conaequenoe,  in  1603,  returned  to  England,  accompanied  by  his  son. 
John  Barclay  is  said  by  Bayle  to  have  written  and  printed,  when  19 
years  old,  notes  on  the  'Thebais'  of  Statius.  Xn  1604,  when  his 
father  was  paying  court  to  King  James,  he  presented  that  king  with 
encomiastic  verses^  which  are  printed  in  the  'Delitiae  Poetarum 
Scotorum.'  In  the  same  year  he  dedicated  to  James  L  part  of  the 
famous  Satyricon  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Euphormio,  which 
he  bestowed  on  himself  as  author.  He  professed  a  strong  inclination 
to  enter  the  service  of  the  English  king,  but  their  adherence  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith  was  equally  against  his  own  and  his  lather's 
promotion.  He  went  with  bis  father  to  Angers  in  1605,  returned  for 
a  short  time  to  Britain,  visited  Paris  in  1606,  where  he  married  liouise 
Debonnaire,  and  afterward/i  settled  in  Iiondon.  He  dedicated  the 
second  part  of  his  satire  to  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  with  an  encomium 
in  which  few  have  concurred.  What  will  now  however,  perhaps,  be 
considered  the  most  interesting  part  of  this  curious  work,  is  the 
fourth  book,  which  in  1614  he  published  under  the  title  'Icon 
Animarum,'  and  dedicated  to  Louis  XXXL  It  commences  with 
remarks  on  the  pursuits  and  character  of  man  at  the  different  ages  of 
his  life,  and  contains  a  series  of  sketches  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
various  known  countries  of  the  world.  He  writes  in  a  dear  lively 
styles  and  is  full  of  matter.  In  the  '  Icon,'  he  dwells  on  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  of  England,  and  on  the  maritime  character  of  Britain,  and 
the  power  the  country  is  capable  of  exercising  at  sea.  In  the  mean- 
time, in  1606,  Barday  published  an  account  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot— 
<  Series  PatefiMti  divinitus  Paricidii,'  &a  In  1610  he  edited  hid 
father's  work  'De  Potestate  Paps,'  and  in  1612  he  defended  the 
opinions  of  the  work  and  the  memory  of  his  father  against  the  attacks 
of  Cardinal  Bellarmin  and  his  followers.  Of  this  work,  called  '  Pietsfl, 
sive  publicflo  pro  Regibus  ao  Principibus,  et  Private  pro  Gulielmo 
Bardaio  Parente  Vindioin,'  he  subsequently  spoke  with  regret,  aa 
exposing  him  to  the  displeasure  of  his  own  church.  In  1615  he 
passed  through  France  and  settled  at  Rome,  where  Bayle  aays  he 
enjoyed  the  patronage  of  Paul  V.  He  there,  in  1617,  pubUahed 
'  Paraenesis  ad  Secttfios,'  a  book  more  likely  to  be  acceptable  to  the 
Holy  See  than  his  others.  In  1621  was  published  the  first  edition  of 
the  work  by  which  his  name  has  been  best  known, '  Aigdnis.'  Thia  id 
a  romance  full  of  incident  and  description,  both  the  matter  and  style 
of  which  have  received  the  oommendaticns  of  many  of  the  greataat 
scholszs  and  poets.  It  is  generally  published  with  a  key  to  the  rtal 
names  supposed  to  be  represented  in  fictitious  characters ;  but 
'  Argdnis '  appears  to  be  entirely  a  romance,  with  only  occasional  allu- 
sion to  historical  events.  Its  popularity  was  of  long  duration.  An 
edition  published  at  Niimberg  in  1776  is  the  eighteenth.  The  admira- 
tion of  Cowper,  Coleridge,  and  D'Israeli  have  made  the  name  familiar 
to  modem  English  readers.  In  1623  an  English  translation  appeared, 
with  the  title  '  John  Barclay,  his  Argdnis,  translated  out  of  Latine 
into  English :  the  prose  vpon  his  Maiesties  command  by  Sir  Robert 
Le  Ghrys,  Knight,  and  the  yerses  by  Thomas  May,  Esq.*  Another 
translation  appeared  in  16S6,  and  a  third  in  1772,  with  the  title 
'The  Phcenix,  or  the  History  of  Polyarchus  and  Aigdnis,'  said 
to  be  by  Clara  Reeve,  the  authoress  oi  the  'Old  Engfish  Baron.' 
It  has  been  repeatedly  translated  into  French,  and  Italian  and 
Spanish  oopies  occur  in  catalogues.  The  author^s  latter  days  appear 
to  have  been  strangely  oocupied.     He  cultivated,  with  the  hope  of 

Seat  gain,  bulbous-rooted  plants,  which  from  their  being  said  to 
ve  no  perfume  and  to  be  valuable  only  for  the  beauty  of  their 
colours  may  be  presumed  to  have  been  tulips;  but  his  treasurss 
were  stolen,  and  his  golden  dream  was  dissipated.  Barclay  died  at 
Rome,  on  the  12th  of  August  1621,  before  he  had  completed  hia 
40th  year. 

BAJtCLAT,  JOHN,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  and  founder  of  the 
small  sect  called  Bereans,  whose  peculiar  standard  of  faith  is  contained 
in  the  llth  verse  of  the  17th  chapter  of  the  Acta  of  the  Apostles, 
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where  it  is  said  of  the  Jews  of  Berea*  "That  they  recsiTed  the  word 
with  all  readineea  of  miDd,  and  searched  the  Soripturea  daily,  whether 
those  thini^B  were  ea"  He  waa  bom  at  Muthill  in  Perthshire,  in  1784, 
and  studied  at  the  Uaiversity-  of  St.  Andrews,  where  he  took  the 
deioree  of  A.M.  While  attending  the  course  of  divinity  taught  at 
thHt  uidversity,  he  became  conspicuous  as  a  supporter  of  Dr.  Ardiibald 
Campbell,  a  promulgator  of  doetricea  which  his  enemies  diarged  with 
Favouring  of  Socinianism.  In  1759  he  was  licensed  as  a  probationer 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Auchterarder,  and  was  for  some  time  assistant 
to  Mr.  Jobson,  minister  of  the  parish  of  Errol  in  Perthshire;  but 
after  some  acrimonious  discussion,  arising  apparently  from  Barclay's 
inculcating  his  own  peculiar  views  from  the  pulpit,  that  connection 
was  broken.  In  1763  he  became  assistant  of  the  minister  of  Fetter- 
cairn  in  Forfarshire.  Here  he  became  the  popular  preacher  and 
religious  leader  of  the  district,  and  attracted  crowds  of  auditors  from 
thr  neighbouring  parishes.  In  1766  he  published  a  paraphrase  of  the 
Book  of  Psalms,  with  'A  Dissertation  on  the  best  means  of  interpreting 
that  portion  of  Scripture.'  Some  tenets  supposed  to  lurk  in  thid 
production  brought  upon  him  the  censure  of  his  pre.^bytery.  He  sub- 
sequently puHlished  pamphlets  calculated  to  fan  the  flame  he  had 
created  against  himself.  On  the  death  of  the  clergyman  to  whom  he 
was  assistant,  in  1772,  the  presbytery  not  only  defeated  his  attempt 
to  be  appointed  successor,  but  refused  him  the  necessary  testimonials 
for  accepting  a  benefice  elsewhere,  and  he  then  left  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  became  the  leader  of  the  sect  called  Bereans,  of  which 
a  few  congregations  still  exist.  He  preached  for  some  time  in  EdiD- 
burgh,  and  subsequently  in  London  and  BristoL  In  London  he  kept 
open  a  debating  society,  where  he  supported  his  doctrines  against  all 
impugners.  He  died  od  the  29th  of  July  1798.  He  published  several 
works  in  which  he  expounded  his  peculiar  doctrines.  Barclay  was  a 
man  of  ardent  and  restless  temper  and  strong  dialectio  powers. 

BARCLAT,  ROBERT,  a  distinguished  writer  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  was  bom  December  23,  1648,*  at  Qordonstown,  in  the  shire  of 
Moray,  and  not  in  Edinburgh,  as  stated  by  William  Penn.  His  father, 
Colonel  David  Barclay,  of  Ury,  was  the  lineal  representative  of  a  fisimily 
whicli  traced  its  ancestry  to  Theobald  de  Berkely,  a  gentleman  of 
Norman  extraction.  The  grandfather  of  Robert  Barclay  having  become 
impoverished  by  his  extravagances,  was  obliged  to  sell  estates  which 
had  been  in  the  family  for  upwards  of  5  00  years.  Upon  these  reverses, 
David,  who  was  the  eldest  of  several  sons,  went  into  the  army,  and 
served  as  a  volunteer  under  Qustavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden. 
Having  attained  the  rank  of  major,  he  remained  abroad  till  the  civil 
wars  broke  out  in  his  own  country,  when  he  returned  home,  and 
became  Colonel  of  a  Royalist  regiment  of  horseu  On  the  accession  of 
Cromwell's  party  to  power,  he  retired  from  his  military  employments, 
married,  and  purchased  a  house  at  Ury,  near  Aberdeen,  which  became 
the  seat  of  the  family. 

David  Barclay  had  three  sons.  Robert,  the  eldest,  after  receiving 
the  rudiments  of  his  education  in  his  native  country,  was  sent  to 
Paris  to  pursue  his  studies  under  the  direction  of  his  uncle,  who  was 
rector  of  the  Scots  College  in  that  capital  ^  Being  ambitious  of 
knowledge,  and  having  a  certain  felicity  of  understanding,"  to  use  his 
own  expressions,  his  proficiency  was  so  considerable  as  to  obtain  him 
the  notice  and  commendation  of  the  professors.  At  the  same  time, 
his  deportment  and  character  so  endeared  him  to  his  unde,  that  he 
ofiTered  to  make  him  his  heir,  and  to  settle  a  large  estate  immediately 
upon  him,  if  he  would  remain  in  France.  When  he  found  however 
that  his  father  was  opposed  to  his  continuance  in  a  country  where  he 
had  been  won  over  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  no  temptation  could 
shake  his  resolution  to  return  home,  and  he  declined  the  offer  which 
his  uncle  had  made.    When  he  left  Paris  he  was  in  his  15th  year. 

While  the  son  was  deserting  Culvinism  for  Popery,  the  father's 
opinions  were  undergoing  an  equally  remarkable  change.  During  a 
short  imprisonment,  from  which  he  was  liberated  without  anything 
being  laid  to  his  charge,  he  was  converted  to  the  views  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  a  sect  which  bad  then  existed  only  ten  years. 

After  an  interval  of  a  few  years  Robert  followed  the  example  of  his 
father,  and  in  the  year  1667  avowed  himself  a  Quaker.  Tins  change 
of  opinion  gave  a  decided  bias  to  his  future  studies.  He  learned  the 
Qreek  and  Hebrew  languages,  in  addition  to  the  Latin  and  French,  in 
which  he  had  made  great  proficiency  in  France.  To  his  other  acquire- 
ments he  added  an  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  and 
with  ecclesiastical  history.  He  soon  found  profitable  use  for  his 
knowledge  and  abilities  in  defence  of  his  new  associates.  The  Friends, 
at  their  origin,  did  not  adopt  any  peculiar  marks ;  they  only  dressed 
Ukt  all  the  strictly  religious  people  of  that  day,  and  abstained  from  all 
extravagances ;  they  however  adhered  closely  to  this  plainness,  when 
other  people  cast  it  aside,  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  under 
the  stigma  of  puritaoism.  But  the  vicinity  of  Aberdeen  was  not 
more  free  than  other  parts  of  Britain  from  that  spirit  which  a£fected 
to  discover,  under  this  garb  and  plainness  of  manners,  a  deep-rooted 
aversion  to  reIi..don  and  civil  government.  The  meetings  of  the  society 
were  prohibited,  and  those  who  attended  them  were  taken  before 
ma^ristrates,  and  committed  to  prison.  From  such  intolerance  even 
the  family  respectability  of  the  Barclays  did  not  preserve  them.  They 
bore  their  share  in  the  sufferings  of  these  times. 

Robert  Barclay  no  sooner  suw  how  much  of  this  ill-will  arose  from 
the  misapprehensions  of  the  public  ooncemiog  the  principles  of  the 
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Quakers,  than  he  set  himself  to  correct  them.  A  bcok  having  been 
written  by  a  Scotch  clergyman,  embodying  the  principal  charges  which 
had  been  brought  against  the  doctrines  and  views  of  the  Quakers,  he 
endeavoured  to  vuidicate  theni,  in  a  treatise  published  at  Aberdeen  in 
the  year  1670,  under  the  title  of  '  Truth  cleared  of  Calumnies.*  A 
reply  being  made  to  this  publication,  in  which  all  the  offensive  state- 
ments were  repeated,  Barclay  put  forth  an  able  and  learned  rejoinder, 
entitled  '  William  Mitchell  Unmasked.'  In  1670  he  married  Christian 
Mollison,  a  lady  whose  character  is  highly  spoken  of  In  1672  he  took 
the  extraordinary  resolution  of  walking  through  the  streets  of  Aberdeen 
clothed  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  to  which  he  states  that  he  was  enforced 
by  "  the  command  of  the  Lord,"  that  the  inhabitants  of  Aberdeen  might 
be  warned  and  exhorted  to  immediate  repentance. 

Barclay  believed,  as  the  Society  of  Friends  now  do,  that  divine  reve- 
lation is  not  incompatible  with  right  reason,  yet  he  believed,  as  the 
Friends  also  now  do,  that  the  faculty  of  reason  alone,  unassisted  by 
divine  illumination,  js  unable  to  comprehend  or  receive  the  sublime 
truths  relative  to  that  redemption  and  salvation  which  came  by  Jesus 
Christ.  To  show  that  the  tenets  held  by  the  society  were  capable  of 
a  rational  vindication,  Barclay  employed  all  the  powers  of  his  intellect, 
and  produced  a  succession  of  works,  designed  and  calculated  to  accom- 
plish this  object  The  first  was  an  exposition  of  the  doctrines  and 
principles  of  the  Quakers,  bearing  the  following  title,  '  A  Catechism 
and  Confession  of  Faith,  approved  of  and  agreed  unto  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Patriarchs,  Prophets,  and  Apoatles,  Christ  himself 
chief  Speaker  in  and  among  them: '  in  which  the  answers  are  all  given 
in  the  language  of  the  Bible.  This  was  followed  by  a  more  scholastic 
work,  called  *  Theses  Theologicso,'  comprising,  in  fifteen  propositions, 
the  doctrines  maintained  by  the  Quakers ;  and  as  it  met  with  a  favour- 
able reception,  he  made  these  propositions  the  heads  of  a  more  elnbo- 
rate  treatise,  brought  out  two  years  later,  under  the  title  of  'Aa 
Apology  for  the  true  Christian  Divinity  as  the  same  is  held  forth  and 
practised  by  the  people  called,  in  scorn,  Quakers.'  Both  these  per- 
formances were  originally  printed  in  Latin,  and  afterwards  translated 
by  the  author  and  publidied  in  English.  In  style  and  execution  they 
have  been  deservedly  admired.  The  effect  produced  by  them  in 
altering  the  tone  of  public  opinion  was  not  immediately  visible;  but 
it  was  proved  that  this  proscribed  sect  professed  a  system  of  theology 
that  was  capable  of  being  defended  by  strong  if  not  unanswerable 
arguments.  Some  portions  of  it  became  the  subject  of  controversial 
discussion,  the  assumption  of  inward  light  being  supposed  by  many 
to  set  aside  the  superior  authority  of  Scripture,  and  the  denial  of  the 
perpetuity  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  occasioning  a  suspicion 
of  infidejl^.  On  this  supposed  tendency  of  the  system  it  was  acri- 
moniousVattacked  by  John  Brown,  in  a  work  to  which  he  gave  the 
title  of  '^akerism  the  Pathway  to  Paganism,'  now  little  known  and 
less  read. 

The  propositions  in  the  'Apology'  being  enunciated  and  maintained 
with  logical  acuteness,  were  much  canvassed  in  various  seats  of  learn- 
ing. In  the  Netherlands  they  met  with  an  antagonist  in  Nicholas 
Aniold,  a  professor  in  the  University  of  Franeker,  who  published  his 
objections,  to  which  Barclay  replied :  and  in  the  same  year  they  gave 
rise  to  an  oral  discussion  between  some  students  in  the  University  of 
Aberdeen,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  author,  assisted  by  his  fiiend  George 
Keith,  on  the  other.  No  part  of  the  *  Apology'  was  controverted  by 
so  many  opponents  as  that  in  which  the  necessity  of  an  inward  and 
immediate  revelation  was  insisted  upon.  It  was  the  only  portion  of 
the  work  which  could  be  considered  original  The  other  doctrines 
contained  in  it  had  all  been  maintained  by  abler  defenders;  their 
arrangement  in  the  Quaker  system  of  theology  being  the  only  point 
in  which  they  differed  from  the  Arminian  scheme.  None  of  the 
numerous  publications  in  which  this  leading  tenet  of  this  new  fiuth 
was  attempted  to  be  disproved,  called  forth  a  reply  from  the  writer; 
but  having  been  requested  by  Adrian  Pacts,  an  ambassador  firom  the 
court  of  tiie  Netherlands,  with  whom  he  had  some  conversation  on 
the  principles  of  the  Friends,  to  re-consider  the  strength  of  some 
objections  which  he  had  advanced  against  them,  Barclay  addressed 
him  in  Latin  on  the  subject,  while  he  was  in  the  prison  at  Aberdeen, 
reviewed  his  former  aiguments,  and  declared  himself  more  conTinced 
of  their  truth  than  he  had  ever  been.  The  translation  of  this  letter 
into  English  was  his  last  literary  labour. 

The  discipline,  or  church  government^  of  the  Society  of  Friends  waa 
as  much  defamed  as  their  religious  opinions.  It  could  not  be  denied, 
that  in  their  forms  of  worship,  of  marriage,  and  of  burial,  there  was 
a  wide  departure  from  the  customary  ceremonial ;  and  it  was  generally 
understood  that  the  society  carried  its  interference  to  a  great  extent 
in  the  private  concerns  of  those  who  belonged  to  its  communion. 
These  regulations  were  vindicated  by  Barclay  in  a  work  wherein  he 
contrasts  the  internal  government  of  the  Quakers  with  the  anarchy 
of  the  Ranters,  and  the  hierarchy  of  the  Romanists,  justifying  the 
discipline  of  his  sect,  and  defending  its  members  "from  those  who 
accuse  them  of  confusion  and  disorder,  and  from  such  as  charge  them 
with  tyranny  and  imposition."  The  publication  of  this  treatise  en- 
gaged its  author  in  a  long  altercation  with  some  persons  of  his  own 
persuasion,  who  took  off^ence  at  various  parts  of  it,  as  tending  to 
violate  the  rights  of  private  judgment  and  to  restrain  the  operations 
of  the  Spuit.  Their  opposition,  being  discountenanced  by  the  society, 
soon  passed  away,  and  the  work  itself  rose  into  such  favour  among 
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the  aeot^  that  its  title  was  changed,  at  one  of  its  yearly  meetbgs,  to 
'A  Treatise  oo  Christian  Disoipline,'  and  it  became  the  standard 
authority  on  aU  matters  to  which  it  relates. 

The  importance  attached  by  Robert  Barclay  to  the  internal  order  of 
the  body,  and  his  desire  to  preach  the  gospel  (which  was  indeed  his 
strong  motive),  induced  him  to  accompany  William  Penn  and  Qeorge 
Fox  to  Rotterdam  and  Amsterdam,  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  the 
Friends  in  the  Netherlands  on  some  important  regulations  connected 
with  their  system  of  church  government.  For  the  promotion  of  this 
and  other  objects  connected  with  the  prosperity  of  the  society,  he 
frequt-ntly  went  to  London  to  attend  its  annual  meetings.  His 
character  and  connections  gave  him  influence  in  quarters  where  the 
pre^^ence  of  such  a  man  mi^ht  be  supposed  to  be  least  welcome.  He 
was  known  at  courts  where  be  was  well  received,  and  treated  with 
marked  respect  by  Charles  IL 

In  1679  Barclay  obtained  a  charter  from  Charles  II.  for  erecting  his 
lands  at  Cry  into  a  free  barony,  with  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction 
for  him  and  his  heirs,  which  was  afterwards  ratified  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment; and  this  privilege  was  enjoyed  by  the  family  until  the  tenure 
of  all  such  grants  was  extinguished  in  Scotland  in  the  reign  of 
George  II.  During  this  year  he  was  again  employed  in  writing  in 
defence  of  his  'Apology,'  and  his  treatise  on  'Discipline' — his  two- 
chief  works.  He  also  wrote  two  tracts  to  prove  that  all  war  was 
indefensible — one  of  which  was  addressed  to  the  ambassadors  of  the 
several  princes  of  Europe  then  assembled  at  Nimeguen ;  to  each  of 
whom  he  forwarded  his  tract,  accompanied  with  a  copy  of  bis  principal 
work,  '  An  Apology  for  the  True  Christian  Divinity.' 

In  ]  6^2  he  was  appointed  governor  of  the  province  of  East  Jersey, 
in  North  America,  by  the  proprietors,  among  whom  was  his  particular 
friend  the  Earl  of.  Perth;  but  he  only  availed  himself  of  the  power 
with  which  he  was  invested,  of  sending  a  deputy.  His  two  brothers 
afterwards  went  to  settle  there,  the  youngest  of  whom  died  on  the 
passage.  The  few  latter  years  of  Robert  Barclay's  life  were  spent  in 
the  quiet  of  his  family.  He  was  in  London  for  the  lost  time  in  the 
memorable  year  of  1688,  and  as  usual  paid  a  visit  to  James  IL  Being 
with  the  king  near  a  window,  James  looked  out,  and  observed  that 
ike  wind  was  fair  for  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  come  over.  Barclay 
replied,  "  It  was  hard  that  no  expedient  could  be  fdtaind  to  satisfy  the 
peopla"  The  king  declared  he  would  do  anything  becoming  a  gentle- 
man, except  parting  with  "  liberty  of  conscience,  which  he  never  would 
while  he  lived." 

Barclay  died  October  8,  1690,  in  the  forty-second  year  of  his  age, 
leaving  three  sons  and  four  daughters,  all  of  whom  were  living  fifty 
years  after  his  death.  The  last  o^  them,  Mr.  David  Barclay,  a  mercer 
in  Cbeapside,  is  said  to  have  entertaint-d  three  sucoessive  monarchs, 
George  I.,  II.,  IIL,  when  they  visited  the  city  on  Lord  Mayoz's  day. 

The  intellectual  superiority  of  Barclay  places  him  at  the  head  of 
the  writers  of  his  sect.  His  works  contain  the  only  systematic  view 
of  their  opinions  and  principl«*s.  In  his  moral  character  he  was  free 
from  reproach.  In  all  the  relations  of  life,  and  in  his  intr-rcourse  with 
the  world,  he  was  conspicuous  for  the  exercise  of  those  virtues  which 
are  the  best  test  of  right  principles,  and  the  most  unequivocal  proof 
of  their  practical  infiuence. 

{ WorJu  of  Robert  Barclojf,  3  vols,  ^vo ;  Short  AccowU  of  the  Life  and 
Wi-itinge  of  Robert  Barclay ;  Jafiray,  Diary,  by  John  Barclay,  above 
referred  to.) 

BARCLAY,  WILLLAM,  a  civilian,  father  of  the  author  of  'Argdnis,' 
was  bom  in  Aberdeenshire  in  1546.  In  early  life  he  attached  himself 
to  the  court  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  but  the  misfortunes  of  that 
princess  closing  the  path  to  preferment,  in  1573  he  emigrated  to  France. 
With  many  other  Scotchmen  of  the  period,  he  studied  civil  law  undt^r 
CujaciuB  at  Bouigee.  In  1578  he  became  professor  of  law  in  the  then 
recentiy^rected  university  of  Pont-li*Mous6on,  of  which  his  uucle 
Edmund  Hay  was  the  first  rector.  In  1600  he  published  a  work  in 
favour  of  despotic  principles, '  De  Regno  et  Rejtali  Potestate,  adversus 
Bucbananum,  Brutum,  Boucherium,  et  reliquos  Monarchomachos, 
libri  Sex.'  Having  quanvUed  with  the  Jesuits,  whom  he  charged 
with  a  design  to  attach  his  distinguished  son  to  their  order,  he  resigned 
his  chair  in  1603,  and  proceeded  to  England.  He  appears  to  have 
expected  to  find  favour  with  King  James.  His  defence  of  despotic 
power  suited  one  of  the  leading  opinions  of  this  king.  A  denial  of  the 
temporal  authority  of  the  pope  harmonised  with  another.  On  this  subject 
Barclay  wrote  a  book  against  Bellarmin,  posthumously  published  by 
his  son  in  1609,  with  the  title  '  De  Potestate  Pape,  an  et  quatenus  in 
Reges  et  Principes  seculares  Jus  et  Imperium  habeat,'  which  was  sub- 
sequently translated  into  English.  It  appears  however  that  Barclay's 
adherence  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  interfered  with  hie  receiving 
any  promotion  dii^ctly  from  James.  In  1605  he  was  appointed  Dean 
and  Professor  of  Civil  Law  at  Angers,  where  in  the  same  year  he  pub- 
lished in  8to  a  commentary  in  the  titles  of  the  Pandects  *De  Rebus 
Creditis'  and  'De  Jnre-jurando,'  dedicated  to  King  James.  In  the 
same  year  he  died  at  Angers. 

BARCO'CHEBAS  (Shimeon  Bar  Cochba),  the  Son  of  the  Star,  was 
the  title  of  a  false  Messiah,  who  applied  to  himself  the  prophecy  of 
Balaam,  **  There  shall  come  a  star  out  of  Jacob,  and  a  sceptre  shall 
rise  out  of  Israel,"  &e.  After  the  pretensions  of  Bar  Cochba  were 
refuted  by  the  event,  he  was  called  ]^n  Coraba,  the  Son  of  Lying. 

Trajan  peneouted  both  the  Jews  and  the  ChriatiA&a.    His  animosity 


towards  the  Jews  was  probably  increaaod  during  his  espedition  against 
the  Persians,  A.ix  107 ;  at  least  we  see  that  he  became  more  lealoos 
in  his  persecution  about  A.D.  108.  The  oppression  experienoed  by  the 
Jews  stimulated  them  to  rebellious  oommotionc,  and  they  put  to  death 
many  thousands  of  Greeks  in  Cyprus,  Cyrene,  and  other  places,  when 
Trajan  removed  the  legions  from  these  provinces  at  the  commencement 
of  his  second  expedition  against  the  PaKhians,  about  115  and  116.  It 
seems  that  the  journey  of  Rabbi  Aquiba,  or  Akiba,  to  Mesopotamia 
was  connected  with  the  insurrectionary  commotions  among  the  Jewa 
Aquiba  preached  the  approaoh  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  whom 
he  considered  to  have  appeared  in  the  person  of  Bar  Cochba,  and  in 
the  same  year  a  rebellion  broke  out  in  Mesopotamia.  Lucius  Quietus, 
having  subdued  the  rebels,  was  appointed  by  Trajan  governor  of 
Palestine.  Many  rabbles  were  executed  under  the  government  of 
Quietus  in  the  north  of  Palestine,  especially  in  Chalcii.  After  the 
death  of  Trajan  in  118,  the  Emperor  Hadrian  deprived  the  ambitious 
Quietus  of  his  office,  and  appointed  J.  Annius  Rufus  governor  in  his 
tftead.  This  num  (whom  the  Talmudists  erroneously  call  Tumus 
Rufus,  and  whom  some  rabbles  style  emperor)  adopted  very  harsh 
measures  against  the  Jews,  who  consequently  began  secretly  to  collect 
arms.  Aquiba,  who  had  declared  himself  in  fiivour  of  Bar  Cochba, 
was  with  many  other  rabbles  cast  into  prison.  Soon  after  the  return 
of  Hadrian  from  his  second  journey  to  the  east,  about  ISO,  the  rebellion 
broke  out  Shimeon  Bar  Cochba  gained  influence  partly  by  a  repu- 
tation for  miraculous  powers,  aud  partly  by  his  intrepidity.  Hii 
followers,  the  number  of  whom  inoreased  rapidly,  fortified  the  sum- 
mits of  various  hilb  and  mountains,  concealed  arms  in  oaves,  com- 
menced a  guerilla  warfare  against  the  Romans,  and  oruelly  persecuted 
the  Chrlntians  who  refused  to  join  theoL  Bar  Cochba  took  Jerusalem 
about  132  without  diffleulty,  as  the  garrison  had  probably  left  the  town 
to  attack  the  rebels.  He  issued  coins,  having  on  one  side  his  own 
name  and  on  the  other  'Freedom  of  Jerusalem.'  In  the  British 
Museum  is  a  coin  ascribed  by  some  to  Simon  the  Maocabee,  corres- 
ponding to  the  description  given  by  Tychsen  and  others  of  a  coin  of 
Bar  Cochba.  One  side  of  this  coin  represents  a  portion  of  four  columns, 
in  the  midst  of  whidi  is  a  lyre ;  a  serpentine  stroke  below  is  said  to 
rspresent  the  brook  of  Kidron,  and  a  star  seems  to  allude  to  Number* 
xxiv.  17.  The  other  side  has  a  vessel  of  manna  and  a  leaf.  Hunter 
concluded,  from  a  similar  coin,  that  Bar  Cochba  had  eommenced  the 
rebuUding  of  the  temple;  but  Nioephorus  CallistI  ('Hist  EocL,'iil 
a  24)  and  Cedrenus  ('  Script  Bys.,'  xiL  p.  249)  say  only  that  the  Jewa 
intended  to  rebuild  the  temple.  Rabbi  Abraham  Ben  Dior  and  other 
Jewish  writers  states  but  no  credit  is  due  to  the  statement,  that  after 
the  death  of  Bar  Cochba  his  son  Tumus  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and 
was  himself  suoceeded  by  his  own  son  Romuiua. 

The  taking  of  Jerusalem  so  animated  the  courage  of  the  friends  of 
liberty,  that  Rufus  was  no  longer  able  to  resist  them.  The  rebels 
occupied  50  fortified  places,  and  985  villages. 

On  this  the  Kmperor  Hadrian  ordered  his  most  able  oommander, 
Juliuii  Severus,  to  leave  his  post  in  Britain,  and  repair  to  Palestine; 
but  the  time  which  elapsed  during  his  journey  was  favourable  to  the 
rebels.  After  his  arrival,  Julius  Severus  prudently  avoided  battles, 
but  took  a  number  of  fortified  places  b<;fore  be  marched  against 
Jerusalem,  which  he  took  and  destroyed  after  sustaining  great  loesea. 
The  Jews,  after  the  capture  of  the  city,  concentrated  their  forces  in 
the  mountain*fortrees  of  Bethar,  which  was  probably  the  same  as 
Betharis,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bethron,  on  the  north-west  aide  of 
Jerusalem.  While  Julius  Severus  was  gradually  reconquering  the 
country.  Bar  Cochba  still  played  the  king  in  Bethar  for  three  yeaia, 
and,  on  the  unfounded  suspicion  of  tresson,  execnted  the  learned 
Eleazar  of  Modain,  who  having  prayed  for  the  welfare  of  the  fortreaa, 
was  slandered  by  a  Cuthite  (that  is  a  Samaritan),  as  if  he  intended  to 
betray  Bethar  to  Hadrian.  According  to  Talmudical  statements, 
Bethar  was  taken  in  185,  by  the  Romans  on  the  9th  day  of  the  month 
of  Ab,  the  anniversary  of  the  burning  of  the  temple  under  TiCua.  It 
has  been  stated  that  on  this  occasion  580,000  Jews  perished ;  but 
this  must  be  greatly  exaggerated.  Bar  Cochba  fell  in  the  combat, 
and  his  head  was  brought  into  the  Roman  camp.  Aquiba,  and  many 
rabbles,  who  were  considered  authors  of  the  rebellion,  were  put  to  a 
cruel  death.    [Aquiba.] 

(Dr.  J.  M.  tfost,  AUgenteine  OetchicfUe  dee  laradUiacken  VvXhee^  vol. 
ii,  from  a.d.  107  to  185 ;  Sepher  Juchaem,  ed.  Cracow,  pp.  82,  35 ; 
Seder  Haddoroth,  p.  43 ;  TeemoA  J)a»id,  to  the  year  of  the  Jewish 
era  888U,  and  other  Jewish  chronographers,  who  refer  to  the  respec- 
tive passages  of  the  Talmuds  of  Babylon  and  Jerusalem ;  Tradaiu* 
Talmudictu  Babyl.  Gittin.  foL  57,  apud  Joii.  a  Lent,  de  Jvdaarum 
Peeudo  Jliest,)  • 

BARE'TTI,  JOSEPH,  was  bom  at  Turin  on  March  22,  1716.  His 
father  intended  him  for  the  profession  of  the  law,  but  young  Baretti 
feeling  a  dislike  to  it,  left  his  iather^s  house  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and 
went  to  Quastalla,  where  he  had  an  uncle,  who  placed  him  as  a  derk 
in  a  commercial  house.  He  applied  his  leisure  hours  to  literature ; 
and  after  a  few  years  he  left  the  oounting-house,  aud  went  to  Milan 
and  'Venice,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Qasparo  Qoszi,  Pa-ise- 
roni,  Parini,  and  other  literary  men  of  that  age.  At  Venice  he  was 
employed  by  a  bookseller  to  translate  ComeiUe's  plays  into  Italian. 
On  his  return  to  Turin,  in  1747,  he  wrote  a  pamphlet  against  a  pro* 
fsaaorof  that  nniveraity^  of  the  name  of  Btttoli;  but  the  pamphlet 
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was  rapprased  by  the  regent  of  the  university,  and  Baretti  being; 
reprimanded,  determined  upon  leaving  Italy.  He  had  early  applied 
to  the  study  of  the  English  language,  and  in  1751  he  oame  to  London, 
where  he  employed  himself  as  a  teacher  of  Italian.  In  1757  he 
published  the  *  Italian  Library/  which  was  an  account  of  the  lives  and 
works  of  the  most  vairabie  authors  of  Italy,  with  a  short  history  of 
the  Italian  language :  this  work  is  valuable  as  a  catalogue.  Having 
become  known,  he  was  appointed  secretary  for  the  foreign  oorres- 
poodenoe  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architec- 
ture. In  1760  he  travelled  through  Portugal,  Spain,  and  the  south  of 
France,  to  Italy;  and  published  an  account  of  his  journey  in  his 
'Lettere  Famigliari,'  in  2  vols.,  1762.  He  afterwards  recast  his  work 
into  English,  and  published  it  with  considerable  additions,  under  the 
title  of  *A  Journey  from  London  to  Genoa,'  4  vols.  12mo,  Dublin, 
1770. 

Baretti  spent  several  years  after  his  return  to  Italy  between  Turin, 
Milan,  and  Venice ;  in  which  last  city  he  began  a  critical  journal, 
called  '  Frusta  Litteraria,'  the  Literary  Scourge,  which  attracted  much 
attention  in  Italy.  But  he  conducted  his  journal  in  a  tone  of  bitter- 
ne^  became  involved  in  personal  quarrels  with  several  writers  of 
note,  and  consequently  thought  it  prudent  to  leave  Venice.  He  took 
up  hiii  abode  at  Ancona,  where,  in  1765,  he  went  on  publishing  his , 
journal,  affixing  to  it  the  false  locality  of  Trento.  Some  time  after- 
wards he  discontinued  it,  and  returned  to  England. 

In  England  he  wrote  '  An  Account  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of 
Italy,  with  Observations  on  the  Mistakes  of  Travellurs  with  regard  to 
that  Country,'  2  vols.  8vo,  London,  1769.  His  book  is  curious,  inas- 
much as  it  gives  a  pretty  fair  account  by  an  Italian  of  the  manners 
and  habits  of  his  country  long  before  the  change  that  has  taken  place 
in  consequence  of  the  political  vicissitudes  of  the  last  century.  He 
also  wrote  a  dissertation  in  French  *  Sur  Sbakspeare  et  M.  de  Voltaire,' 
in  which  he  refuted  many  errors  which  Voltaire  had  made  in  speaking 
of  Sbakspere,  and  exposed  his  flippancy  in  judging  of  the  language 
and  literature  of  for«^ign  nations,  such  as  the  English  and  the  Italian, 
with  which  be  was  very  superficially  acquainted,  and  into  the  spirit 
of  which  he  could  not  enter.  Baretti  published  an  '  Italian  Qrammar,' 
and  an  'Italian  and  English  Dictionary,'  in  two  vols.  4to,  which  super- 
seded the  former  one  of  Allien;  it  has  since  gone  through  several 
editions,  and  is  still  much  in  use.  He  also  compiled  a  '  Spanish  and 
English  Dictionary,'  fol.,  London,  1778. 

One  evening  aa  Baretti  was  going  to  the  Academy  he  found  him- 
self unexpectedly  involved  in  a  street  brawL  Being  attacked  by 
several  men,  be  drew  his  penknife  and  wounded  one  of  the  assailants, 
who  soon  after  died.  He  was  tried  on  the  capital  charge,  made  his 
own  defence,  and  was  acquitted  by  the  jury.  On  the  trial.  Dr.  John- 
eon,  with  whom  for  many  yean  he  was  on  terms  of  Intimate  friendship, 
Mr.  Burke,  and  Qarrick,  gave  favourable  evidence  as  to  his  character. 

In  1782  Baretti  obtained  an  increase  of  his  salary  as  secretary  to 
the  Royal  Academy,  which,  added  to  the  profits  derived  from  his 
literary  labours,  enabled  him  to  live  in  decent  comfort  till  May  5, 
1789,  when  he  died  in  London,  in  his  seventy-fifth  year. 

BARGA'QLI,  SCIPIO'N£,  was  bom  at  Siena,  in  Tuscany,  of  a 
patrician  fiunily,  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  He  became 
distinguished  as  an  elegant  writer,  and  was  a  member  of  the  academy 
of  the  Intronati  of  Siena,  as  well  as  of  the  Venetian  academy  which 
waa  instituted  at  Venice  in  1593.  Bargagli's  principal  works  are,  1. 
'I  Trattenim^nti,'  4to,  Firense,  1581,  and  Venice,  1587,  which  by 
some  is  called  Bargagli*s  novels.  The  work  is  a  series  of  tales,  but  it 
begins  with  a  powerful  description  of  the  horrors  which  the  people  of 
Sieua  had  to  encounter  in  1654-55,  while  besicKed  by  the  united  forces 
of  Charles  V.  and  of  Cosmo^  grand  duke  of  Florence,  previous  to  the 
final  extinction  of  their  republic.  It  is  a  faithful  historical  account, 
and  is  calculated  to  excite  the  most  intense  interest.  2,  'Deli' 
Imprese,'  4to,  Venice,  1594.  This  is  a  work  of  considerable  erudition 
concerning  the  origin  aud  symbolio  language  of  devices  and  mottoes 
-which  were  assumed  iu  the  ages  of  chivalry,  and  is  considered  as  one 
of  the  best  on  the  subject  The  third  work  of  Bargagli  is  '  U  Turamino 
ovvero  del  Parlare  e  dello  Scriver  Sanese,'  4to,  Siena,  1602,  a  dialogue 
on  the  varioua  dialects  of  Tuscany,  and  especially  on  that  of  Siena, 
expbtining  the  principal  differences  of  spelling  and  pronunciation 
between  Uiat  and  the  Florentiue  dialect,  as  well  as  the  difference  in 
certain  words  used  by  each  to  signify  the  same  objects.  Bargagli  wrote 
other  minor  works  both  in  prose  and  verse.    He  died  October  1612. 

His  brother  Qibolaho,  who  was  a  professor  of  law,  and  afterwards 
a  counsellor  of  some  note  in  his  native  city,  was  likewise  an'  author. 
Be  wrote  a  book  called  '  Dialugo  del  Qiuocbi  che  nelle  Vegghie  Saneai 
si  usano  di  fare,'  8vo,  Venice,.  1575,  which  is  an  explanation  of  the 
numerous  social  games  which  used  to  be  and  are  still  occaiuonally 
played  in  Italy.  Tnis  book  has  been  by  some  erroneously  attributed 
to  Suipione  Bargagli 

(Maazuchelli,  ScriUori  d* Italia,) 

BAHHAM,  BEV.  RICHARD  HARRIS*  was  bom  December  6, 
1788,  at  Canterbury,  where  his  family  had  resided  for  many  genera- 
tions. He  was  an  only  son,  and  his  father,  who  died  in  1795,  left  him 
a  small  estate.  In  1802  his  right  arm  was  severely  shattered  by  the 
upsetting  of  the  Dover  mail,  iu  which  he  was  travelling  to  St.  Paul's 
School,  London.  His  life  was  despaired  of  for  some  time,  but  he 
nltimate^y  reoovered,  and  regained  the  use  of  his  arm.   From  St  Paul's 


School  he  removed  to  Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  where^  during  a  short 
but  severe  illness,  he  first  entertained  the  thought  of  entering  into  the 
church,  though  he  had  previously  to  this  intended  to  become  a  lawyer, 
and  did  afterwards  become  for  a  short  time  a  pupil  to  a  conveyancer. 
Having  passed  his  examination  for  holy  orders,  he  was  admitted  to 
the  curacy  of  Ashford  in  Kent*  whence,  he  removed  to  Westwell,  a 
few  mUes  distant  Mr.  Barham  married  in  1814,  and  shortly  after- 
wards was  presented  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  the  rectory 
of  Snargate,  and  he  obtained  at  the  same  time  the  curacy  of  Warebam, 
the  former  in  Bomney  Marsh,  Kent*  a  district  much  frequented  by 
smugglers,  and  the  latter  on  the  ver^  of  it  The  breaking  of  one  leg 
and  the  spraining  of  the  other  by  the  overturning  of  a  gig,  gave  him 
occasion  to  employ  himself  in  the  composition  of  a  novel  entitled 
'  Baldwin,'  which  was  published  without  attracting  any  notice.  Soon 
afterwards  he  became  a  candidate  for  a  vacaiit  minor  oanonry  in 
St  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  though  his  friends  thought  he  had  no  chance 
of  success,  he  was  duly  elected  in  1821.  He  thenceforth  devoted  much 
of  the  time  not  required  by  his  professional  duties  to  contributions  in 
prose  and  verse  to  the  periodical  publications  of  the  day.  He  wrote 
'  My  Cousin  Nicholas'  in  *  Blackwood's  Magazuie,'  and  about  one-third 
of  the  articles  in  Gortou's  '  Biographical  Dictionary '  were  written  by 
him.  '  My  Cousin  Kioholaa '  has  since  been  published  in  a  separate 
form  in  8  vols.  8vo. 

In  1824  Mr.  Barham  received  the  appointment  of  a  priest  in  ordinary 
of  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  shortly  afterwards  was  presented  to  the 
rectory  of  the  united  parishes  of  St  Mary  Magdalene  and  St  Gregory 
by  St.  Paul,  London. 

Till  the  year  1837,  when  the  first  number  of  Bentley's  'Miscellany' 
appeared,  Mr.  Barham  had  been  an  anonymous  and  comparatively 
unknown  writer ;  but  the  '  Ingoldsby  Legends,'  a  series  of  humorous 
tales  in  verse,  which  appeared  in  rapid  succession  in  that  work,  brought 
him  so  much  reputation  that  his  pseudo  name  of  Ingoldsby  no  longer 
concealed  him,  and  he  became  generally  known  aa  the  author.  In 
1842  he  was  appointed  divinity  reader  in  St  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  he 
was  permitted  to  change  hia  Uving.  for  the  more  valuable  rectory  of 
St  Augustine  and  St  Faith,  London. 

On  the  28th  of  October  1844,  when  the  Queen  visited  the  dty  to 
open  the  new  Royal  Exchange,  Mr.  Barham,  who  was  a  witness  of  the 
procession,  caught  a  severe  cold,  from  which  he  never  recovered.  He 
died  June  17,1845. 

Mr.  Barham  was  personally  acquainted  with  Theodore  Hook,  the 
Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  and  several  other  of  the  distinguished  wits  of  his 
day,  and  was,  like  them,  a  frequent  diner-out,  a  sayer  of  good  things, 
and  a  teller  of  droll  stories ;  but  he  never  neglected  his  more  serious 
duties,  aud  was  much  rei^pected  by  those  who  knew  him. 

The  'Ingoldsby  Legends'  have  been  published  in  3  vols,  poet  8vo. 
'  A  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Harris  Barham,'  by  his  son  the  Rev. 
R.  H.  D.  Barham,  precedes  the  Third  Series. 

BARKER,  BUNiTAMIN,  a  landscape  painter  of  Bath,  and  the 
brother  of  the  more  distinguished  Thomas  Barker,  noticed  in  another 
article^  [Babkeb,  Thomas.]  His  works  are  little  known  beyond  the 
circle  of  his  acquaintances.  He  was  however  a  painter  of  very  great 
ability,  thoui^h  his  works  exhibit  many  defects  of  execution.  His 
subjects  were  chiefly  taken  from  near  Wick  Rocks,  Claverton,  Midford, 
Weston,  and  Hampton  Cliffa,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  fidelity,  and 
for  the  fine  delicate  feelings  with  which  the  characteristic  aspect  of 
each  has  been  selected.  He  published  a  set  of  48  views,  engraved  in 
aquatinta  by  Iheodore  Fielding.  He  di-  d  in  March  1838,  aged  62,  at 
Totnese  in  Devonshire.     (Art  Union,  February  1843.) 

BARKER,  EDMUND  HENRY,  was  born  in  December  1788,  at 
his  father's  vicarage  of  Holly m  in  Yorkshire.  He  entet-ed  in  1807  as 
a  student  of  Triuity  College,  Cambridge,  but  did  not  take  any  degree. 
Upon  leaving  the  university  he  became  amanuensis  to  Dr.  Parr,  in 
whose  house,  at  Hatton,  be  resided  in  that  character  for  several  year^^ 
He  then  married,  and  settled  at  Thetford  in  Norfolk.  The  last  few 
years  of  his  life  were  marked  by  painful  reverses  of  fortune.  They 
were  spent  chiefly  in  London,  where  he  died,  after  a  short  illness,  on 
the  2l8t  of  March,  1839. 

Mr.  Barker's  writings  in  classical  philology  and  criticism  were  nume- 
rous. He  was  a  constaut  and  leading  contributor  to  Mr.  Valpy's 
'  Classical  Journal,'  almost  from  its  commencement  till  ita  close  in 
1829 ;  and  he  furnished  many  papers  also  to  other  periodical  publi- 
cationa.  He  edited,  with  English  notes,  for  the  use  of  schools, 
portions  of  several  of  the  classics,  both  Greek  and  Latin.  He  also 
published  a  volume  in  which  he  believed  himself  to  have  disproved  i* 
Sir  Philip  Francis's  authorship  of  the  'Letters  of  Junius ; '  and  ne  waa  • 
the  compiler  or  editor  of  the  curious  but  undigested  mass  of  literary 
anecdotes  and  criticisms,  devoted  to  the  memory  of  his  friend  Dr. 
Parr,  and  entitled  *  Parriana,'  2  vols.,  8vo,  1828. 

But  Mr.  Barker's  name  has  been  best  known  through  hia  con- 
tributions to  Greek  lexicography.  The  latest  work  of  ^is  kind  in 
which  he  engaged  was  the  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  published  in 
1831,  in  which  he  was  the  coadjutor  of  Professor  Dunbar  of  Edin- 
burgh. But  an  undertaking  at  once  more  laborious  and  more  unlucky 
was  Mr.  Valpy's  spirited  reprint  of  Henry  Stephens's  '  Thesaurus 
Gnecsd  LiDguas,'  London,  1816-28, 10  vols.,  foL  Although  the  editor- 
ship of  this  work  was  described  as  vested  in  more  than  one  person,  it 
was  understood  universally  that  the  duties  involved  in  the  editorship 
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were  really  performed  by  Mr.  Barker  almoab  without  any  aBsietance. 
In  1819,  after  the  publication  of  a  few  parts,  the  work  was  most 
severely  oriticised  in  the  44th  number  of  the  'Quarterly  Review/ 
Mr.  Barker  himself  maintained  that  the  criticism  was  prompted  by 
resentment,  and  he  defended  himself  against  his  supposed  assailant 
in  an  eccentrio  and  desultory  work  called  '  Anstarohus  Anti- 
Blomfieldianus.' 

Mr.  Barker's  merit  as  an  editor  of  classical  works  was  that  of  the 
oollector,  not  that  of  the  philosopher,  or  even  the  critic;  but  he  earned 
faithfully,  and  deserves  to  obtain  without  reserve,  such  praise  as  may 
be  cballent^ed  by  unwearied  and  disinterested  labour.  No  man 
worked  harder  than  Mr.  Barker ;  no  man  worked  with  a  more  single- 
minded  desire  for  disseminating  that  which  he  believed  to  be  valuable 
knowledge. 

BARKER,  ROBERT,  bom  at  Kells,  in  the  county  of  Meath, 
Ireland,  was  the  inventor  and  patentee  of  panoramas.  He  practised 
originally  as  a  portrait  painter  in  Dublin  and  in  Edinburgh.  The  first 
picture  of  the  kind  which  hd  painted  was  a  view  of  Edinburgh, 
exhibited  in  Edinburgh  in  1788,  and  in  London  in  1789,  but  with 
indifferent  success.  His  second  panorama  was  a  view  of  London 
from  the  Albion  Mills,  and  it  was  exhibited,  with  complete  success,  in 
Castle-street,  Leicester-square,  and  afterwards  in  Germany.  He  built, 
and  opened  in  1793,  with  a  panorama  of  Spithead,  the  present 
(Burford's)  panoiiima  exhibition-rooms  in  Leicester-square,  which 
after  his  death  were  for  many  years  continued  by  his  son,  Henry 
Aston  Barker,  who  fully  equalled  his  father  in  the  same  description  of 
painting.  Mr.  Robert  Barker  was  assisted  in  many  of  his  panoramas 
by  his  son,  and  by  R.  R.  Reinagle,  R.A.,  from  whose  sketches  most  of 
his  foreign  views  were  painted,  as  Rome,  the  Bay  of  Naples,  Florence, 
Paris,  Qibraltar,  and  the  Bay  of  Algesiras.  Nelson's  battles  of 
Aboukir  and  Trafalgar  were  also  among  his  most  popular  panoramas. 
He  died  in  London,  in  April  1806,  aged  66L 

BARKER,  THOMAS,  was  born  near  Pontypool,  Monmouthshire, 
in  1769,  His  father  was  by  profession  a  barrister,  but  being  a  man  of 
desultory  and  expensive  habits,  he  failed  to  obtain  practice,  and, 
having  wasted  his  property,  he  took  to  painting  portraits  of  horses, 
&c.  Thomas  Barker  early  imbibed  a  passion  for  art ;  and  some  of  his 
drawings  so  much  pleased  a  Mr.  Spackman,  a  wealthy  coach-builder  at 
Bath,  where  the  family  then  resided,  that  he  took  the  youth  under 
his  protection  and  kept  him  for  several  years  in  his  house,  affording 
him  at  the  same  time  the  means  and  opportunity  of  pursuing  his 
artistic  studies.  When  young  Barker  )iad  arrived  at  the  age  of  21, 
his  generous  patron  sent  him  to  Rome  to  complete  his  stu<iies,  fur- 
nishing him  with  ample  funds  to  maintain  himself  while  there  in 
something  like  luxury. 

Mr.  Barker  established  himself  as  an  artist  in  Bath.  He  painted 
chiefly  landscapes  and  rustic  figures ;  but  he  occasionally  essayed, 
though  with  less  success,  a  more  ambitious  class  of  subjects.  He 
speedily  obtained  popularity  and  patronage  in  Bath,  and  indeed 
throughout  the  western  and  midland  counties.  He  only  occasionally 
sent  pictures  to  the  London  exhibitions,  but  his  name  was  well  known 
in  the  metropolitan  art-circles.  Perhaps  no  contemporary  painter 
resident  in  the  provinces  (Bird  excepted)  gained  so  wide  a  measure  of 
celebrity.  One  of  his  pictures — the  Woodman — formed  one  of  the 
most  popular  engravings  of  the  day ;  and  the  Woodman's  well-known 
figure  was  reproduced  in  ruder  prints,  upon  jugs  and  plates,  and  nearly 
every  variety  of  earthenware,  upon  snuff-  and  tobacco-boxes,  pocket- 
handkerchiefs,  and  almost  every  kind  of  article  upon  which  a  design 
could  be  painted  or  printed.  Others  of  his  designs  were  also  very 
extensively  employed  by  manufacturers.  As  a  painter,  Mr.  Barker 
displayed  in  his  own  peculiar  walk  great  originality,  a  vigorous  though 
somewhat  rude  style,  considerable  powers  of  colouring,  and,  above  all, 
the  art  of  rendering  his  intention  plainly  perceptible  to  the  general 
spectator,  and  of  impressing  the  sentiment  strongly  upon  all.  His 
walk  of  art  was  not  Uie  highest,  but  his  homely  story  was  unaffectedly 
and  forcibly  told,  and  seldom  failed  to  carry  its  simple  lesson  along 
with  it 

Mr.  Barker  always  found  ample  and  liberal  patronage ;  and,  having 
amassed  a  fair  amount"  of  wealth,  he  erected  for  himseljF  a  handsome 
mansion  at  Sion  Hill,  Bath,  filling  its  apartments  with  a  choice  col- 
lection of  sculpture,  pictures,  engravings,  and  other  productions  of  taste 
and  elegance.  But  the  decoration  which  he  specially  prized  was  a  large 
fresco,  30  feet  long  by  12  feet  high,  which  he  painted  upon  the  wall  of 
one  of  the  rooms :  it  represents  tiie  Inroad  of  the  Turks  upon  Scio, 
in  April  1822,  and  is  a  most  elaborate  composition.  His  friends  and 
admirers  describe  it  as  the  noblest  of  his  productions ;  but  neither  the 
character  of  his  mind  nor  his  training  as  an  artist  qualified  him  for  a 
painter  of  history.  Mr.  Barker  died  December  11, 1847,  in  the  79th 
year  of  his  age. 

{Art  Journid,  1848.) 

BARLAAM.  This  person  would  be  of  very  little  consequence,  but 
for  the  fact  that  he  is  nearly  the  last  of  those  who  wrote  in  Greek  on 
mathematics,  and  that  his  work  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  arith- 
metic which  preceded  the  introductioo  of  algebra  and  the  Indian 
notation.  Bernard  of  Seminara  in  Calabria  was  bom  about  the  end 
of  the  18th  century.  He  took  the  vows  as  a  member  of  the  order  of 
St.  Basil  at  an  early  age,  and  the  name  of  Barlaam  at  the  same  time. 
He  travelled  to  Greece  to  acquire  the  language,  and  resided  for  some 


time  at  the  court  of  the  emperor  Andromoua,  at  Constantinople.     He 
died  probably  about  1348. 

The  mathematical  work  of  Barlaam  consists  enthrely  of  arithmetic 
and  arithmetical  geometry,  then  called  'logistic'  It  was  writtm  io 
Greek,  in  six  books.  The  first  book  is  on  the  addition  and  subtraction 
effractions;  the  second  on  their  multiplication  and  divisiou;  the 
third  on  the  multiplication  and  division  of  sexagesimals ;  the  fourth 
on  operations  with  surfaces  and  lines  by  means  of  numbers ;  the  fifth 
on  ratios ;  the  sixth  on  numerical  data.  Delambre  has  reviewed  the 
third  book  (*  Hist.  d'Astrom.  Anc.,'  v.  i  p.  820).  It  altogether  gives 
us  but  a  poor  idea  of  the  science  of  the  age,  and  justifies  Delambre's 
remark,  that  Barlaam  must  have  had  more  leisure  than  ingenuity. 

Barlaam  is  said  to  have  written  a  work  on  right-angled  triangles ; 
and  there  is  in  the  catalogue  of  De  Thou's  library  the  title  of  a  work 
of  his  as  follows:— 'Arithmetioa  Demonstratio  eorum  quad  Euclides 
Libro  IL  in  Lineis  demonstravit.'  (No  date  or  places)  He  also  wrote 
in  Latin  some  controversial  works. 

BAULiE'US,  CASPAR  VAN  BAERLE,  was  bom  at  Antwerp, 
February  12,  1584.  His  father,  who  was  the  town  r^trar  of  Ant^ 
werp,  left  it  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards,  and  settled  in 
HolUnd.  Caspar  studied  theology  at  Leyden,  and  aftewards  took 
orders.  In  1612  he  was  made  sub-regent  of  the  College  of  Theology 
at  Leyden ;  and  in  1617  professor  of  logic  in  that  university.  Having 
taken  the  part  of  the  Arminians  against  the  Gomarists,  he  was  dis- 
missed from  his  situation  in  1619 ;  and  he  then  applied  to  the  study 
of  medicine,  in  which  he  received  his  doctor's  degree  at  Caen  in  Noi^ 
mandy.  In  1631  he  was  made  professor  of  philosophy  and  eloquence 
in  the  newly-established  University  of  Amsterdam,  where  his  lectures 
were  greatly  applauded.  He  died  at  Amsterdam,  January  14,  1648. 
He  wrote  a  number  of  works,  chiefly  in  Latin :  among  others,  pane- 
gyrical orations  in  praise  of  the  great  men  of  his  time^  Gostavai^ 
Richelieu,  Van  Tromp,  fta ;  several  poems,  2  vols.  8vo,  Amsterdam, 
1645 ;  an  interesting  history  of  Brazil,  under  the  administration  <k 
Maurice,  count  of  Nassau,  with  the  following  title :  *  Rerum  per  Octen- 
nium  in  Brasilia  et  alibi  nuper  gestarutn  sub  Prsefectura  J.  Mauritii 
Nassovis  Comitis,  Historia,'  fol.  Amsterdam,  1647.  Among  his  Latin 
poems  is  one  called  '  Britannia  Triumphans,'  written  on  the  aooesaion 
of  Charles  I.  to  the  throne.  His  'E  pistols '  were  published  after  hvi 
dt-ath,  two-vols.  8vo,  Amsterdam,  1667.  Of  his  controversial  writings 
we  may  mention  the  <  Antiputeanus,'  4to,  1633 ;  and  the  '  Lettres  de 
Yioquefort,  avec  les  R^ponses  de  Barl^'  in  Latm  and  French.  Accord- 
ing to  the  then  prevailing  fashion  among  the  learned,  he  latinised  his 
name,  Baerle^  into  Barlteua. 

BARLOW,  FRANCIS,  a  native  of  Lincolnshire,  in  which  county 
he  was  bom  about  1626.  He  received  his  artistic  instruction  from  a 
portrait-painter,  but  his  own  inclination  was  for  landscapes,  birds, 
fishes,  and  animals,  in  which  he  excelled.  As  a  colonrist  he  was 
indifferent ;  on  which  account  many  of  his  works  appear  much  better 
in  engravings  than  as  pictures.  John  Overton  published  twelve  prints 
by  Hollar,  after  Barlow,  representing  various  sports,  of  hunting,  hawk- 
ing, aiid  fishing.  Barlow  himself  likewise  engraved ;  he  etched  some 
of  the  plates  of  his  own  illustrations  to  Ogilby's  translation  of  JEaops 
*  Fables,'  and  also  part  of  the  plates  in  the  folio  book  of  poems  entitled 
'Theophik,'  published  for  Edward  Benlow  in  1652.  There  is  also  a 
book  of  birds  by  Barlow,  engraved  by  W.  Faithom :  '  Diversss  Avium 
Species  studiosissim^  ad  vitam  delineatB»  per  Fran.  Barlow,  ingenio- 
sissimum  Anglum  Pictorem.    Guil.  Faithom,  excudit,  1658.' 

Barlow  was  employed  by  several  noblemen  and  gentlemen  to  paint 
ceilings,  with  hawking  subjects,  or  other  scenes  of  birds  on  the  wing 
He  painted  also  a  few  portraits,  among  them  a  half-length  of  General 
Monk,  first  duke  of  Albemarle.  Though  he  was  much  employed,  and 
had  a  considerable  sum  of  money  left  him  by  a  friend,  he  died  poor 
in  1702. 

(Walpole,  Anecdotet  of  Painting/  Heiueken,  Dieiionnaire  da 
ArtiateSf  &c.) 

BAKLOW,  JOLL,  an  American  author  and  diplomatist^  was  bom 
at  Reading,  Connecticut,  about  1755.  He  was  a  boy  at  school  when 
his  father  died.  In  1774  he  entered  as  a  student  at  Tale  College, 
Newhaven,  where  he  di:«played  such  a  taste  for  poetry  and  talent  of 
versification  as  introduced  him  to  the  particular  notice  of  Dr.  Dwight. 
Having  gone  through  the  usual  oourse  of  study.  Barlow  in  177^  took 
the  degree  of  Bachflor  of  Arts,  and  at  first  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  law.  Four  of  his  brothers  were  in  the  revolutionaxy 
army,  and  he  had  himself  been  present  at  several  skirmishes,  and  in 
one  of  the  severest  conflicts  that  happened  during  the  war.  These 
circumstances  inclined  him  to  listen  to  the  suggestion  of  some  infla- 
ential  friends,  who  advised  him  to  qualify  himself  for  the  office  of  a 
chaplain  in  die  American  army.  Accordingly,  he  applied  with  dili- 
gence to  theological  studies  for  about'six  weeks,  at  the  end  of  which 
he  was  licensed  to  preach  as  a  congregational  minister,  and  immediately 
after  repaired  to  the  army.  Barlow  remained  in  this  situation  UDtU 
the  end  of  the  war.  In  1781  he  married  Miss  Baldwin  of  Newhavea 
During  the  progress  of  the  war  he  had  oocasionally  ooeupied  himself 
in  the  composition  of  patriotic  songs  and  addressee,  and  had  also 
planned  and  nearly  completed  his  poem  on  the  discovery  and  prospects 
of  America. 

When  Great  Britain  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  American  foroes  were  disbanded  in  1783,  Barlow 
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deciined  the  duties  of  a  parochial  minister,  and  reverted  to  his  original 
profession  of  the  law.  With  this  view  he  proceeded  to  Hartford,  and 
there  settled.  But  his  habits  of  mind  were  not  favourable  to  his 
BnccesB  at  the  bar,  and  he  undertook  the  conduct  of  a  weekly  news- 
paper. He  also  employed  himself  in  preparing  for  the  press  the  poem 
to  which  we  have  alluded,  'The  Yisioa  of  Columbus/  which  was 
published  by  subscription  in  1787.  It  was  republished  in  London  a 
fev  months  after  its  appearance,  and  has  since  gone  through  a  second 
edition  in  America  end  one  in  Paris.  The  reputation  he  had  by  thia 
time  acquired  procured  him  a  commission  from  the  clergy  of  Connec- 
ticot  to  adapt  Dr.  Watts's  venion  of  the  Psalms  to  the  use  of  the  New 
England  churches,  in  which  his  improved  version  is  in  use  at  the 
present  day.  In  1788  Barlow  gave  up  his  newspaper  and  law,  in 
order  to  proceed  to  Europe  as  the  accent  of  a  company  for  the  sale  of 
certain  extensive  tracts  of  land  on  the  Ohio  River.  During  his  stay 
in  London  he  formed  a  dose  connection  with  thu  large  body  of  men, 
who  at  that  time  held  republican  and  revolutionary  principles,  and 
among  whom  such  a  man  was  well  calculated  to  acquire  influence. 
In  1791  and  1792  he  produced  some  political  works  which  increased 
his  reputation  with  his  own  party;  these  were — 'Advice  to  the 
Privileged  Orders; '  'The  Conspiracy  of  Kings,'  a  poem  of  about  four 
hundred  lines,  relating  to  the  coalition  of  the  continental  sovereigns 
againiit  France ;  '  A  letter  to  the  National  Convention ; '  and  *  Royal 
Recollections;'  all  indicating  rather  more  zeal  than  ability  or 
discretion. 

Having  been  sent  to  France,  with  one  Frost,  to  present  to  the 
National  Convention  an  address  from  the  association  calling  itself  the 
' Constitational  Society,*  in  London;  the  fact  was  noticed  in  parlia- 
m>'nt  in  such  a  manner  that  Barlow  did  not  consider  it  prudent  to 
return  to  England.  In  France,  soon  after  his  arrival,  the  rights  of  a 
citizen  were  conferred  upon  him.  He  then  accompanied  Uie  deputa* 
tion  of  the  national  convention  which  was  sent  to  Chambery  to 
organise  the  newly-acquired  territory  of  Savoy  as  a  department  of 
the  republic  His  stay  there  during  the  winter  was  marked  by  the 
publication  of  a  '  A  letter  to  the  People  of  Piedmont  on  the  Advan- 
tages of  the  Revolution,  and  the  necessity  of  adopting  its  Principles 
in  Italy.'  He  also  wrot «  at  Chambery  a  mock-heroic  poem  in  three 
cantoii,  entitled  '  Hasty  Pudding,'  which  is  described  by  some  of  his 
own  countrymen  as  the  happiest  and  most  popular  of  his  productions. 

In  the  following  three  years  of  his  residence  at  Paris,  he  made  a 
translation  of  Voloey's  *  Ruins.'  He  next  embarked  in  some  com- 
mercial  speculations,  which  ultimately  enabled  him  to  realise  a  consi- 
derable fortune,  and  to  live  m  Paris  with  some  degree  of  spl^-ndour. 
He  was  in  that  city  in  17^5,  when  he  received  from  his  own  country 
the  appointment  of  consul-general  at  Algiers,  but  he  soon  returned  to 
Paris,  where  he  resumed  his  commercial  operations,  and  continued  to 
reside  till  1805,  when,  after  an  absence  of  seventeen  years,  he  returned 
to  his  native  country. 

After  his  return.  Barlow  appears  to  have  chiefly  employed  himself 
in  altering  his  'Vision  of  Columbus'  into  the  form  in  which,  iu  the 
year  1808,  it  finally  appeared  under  the  title  of  'The  Columbiad.' 
'  The  Columbiad '  has  not  however  attained  the  popularity  and  circu- 
lation which  the  original  '  Vision  of  Columbus '  enjoyed ;  and  in  moat 
respects  it  is  immeasurably  inferior  to  the  poem  with  which  it  may 
best  be  compared — '  The  Lusiad  *  of  Camoens.  After  the  publication 
of  this  his  great  work.  Barlow  employed  himself  in  oollfcting  materials 
for  '  A  History  of  the  Unit  d  States,'  a  work  which  he  had  long 
contemplated.  In  the  midst  of  these  pursuits,  th^  President  Madison, 
who  held  him  in  high  esteem,  appointed  him  minister-plfuipotentiary 
to  the  court  of  France,  and,  in  the  year  1811,  Barlow  once  more 
embarked  for  Europe. 

He  landfd  at  Cherbourg  in  September,  1812,  and  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  Paris,  where,  in  the  absence  of  Napuleon  I.,  he  was  received 
by  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  His  missiou  was  to  negociate  a  treaty 
of  commerce  with  France,  and  to. obtain  ind'-mnity  for  former  spolia- 
tions. For  this  purpose  it  became  neceasary  to  have  a  personal 
conference  with  the  emperor,  who  had  then  commenced  the  Russian 
campaign  of  1812.  He  therefore  set  out  for  Wilna;  but  fell  ill  before 
his  arrival  there,  and  died  on  the  26th  of  December  1812,  at  Zarua- 
wica,  a  small  village  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  Cracow,  in  the  fifty-eighth 
year  of  his  age. 

(Bio^aphte  NouvdU  des  Contemporains,  &c.) 

BARLOW,  PETKR,  an  eminent  mathematician,  was  bom  in  1776, 
at  Norwich,  in  which  city  his  father  for  many  years  held  an  engage- 
ment with  a  manufacturing  firm.  Having  had  no  other  educational 
advantages  than  those  afforded  by  a  respectable  day  school,  he  was 
mainly  indebted  for  his  subsequent  acquirements  and  position  to  his 
own  unassisted  exertions. 

In  1806  Mr.  Barlow  was  appointed  one  of  the  mathematical  masters 
in  the  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich,  became  subsequently 
professor,  and  filled  the  chair  un'il  1847,  when  he  retired  after  more 
than  forty  years'  service.  The  works  which  he  published  shortly  after 
his  appointment  exhibit  proofs  of  his  profound  mathematical  know- 
ledge. In  1811  appeared  his  'Elementary  Investigatiun  of  the  Theory 
of  Numbers,  with  its  Application  to  the  Indeterminate  and  Diophautine 
Analy.siji,'  ftc. ;  and  in  1814  his  '  New  Mathematical  Tables,'  and  '  A 
New  Mathematical  and  Philosophical  Dictionary.'  In  1817  the  <  Essay 
on  the  Strength  and  Stress  of  Timbers,'  &a,  was  pablished*  which  in 


later  editions  embodies  experiments  on  the  strength  of  iron  and  its 
application  to  railways. 

A  paper  by  Mr.  Barlow, '  On  the  Effects  Produced  in  the  Ra'-es  of 
Chronometers  by  the  proximity  of  Mrisses  of  Iron,'  was  printed  in  the 
'  Philosophical  Transactions'  for  1821,  and  followed  by  others,  luring 
fifteen  years,  on  various  magnetic  phenomena,  on  Quid  lenses  f  jr  tele- 
scopes, on  important  questions  in  optics  and  navigation,  all  of  which . 
have  contributed  materially  to  the  advancement  of  science.  In  1823 
he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  sat  in  the  council 
at  difft^rent  periods  from  1829  to  1839.  Iu  1825  the  society  marked 
their  sense  of  his  scientific  and  philosophical  merits  by  the  award  of 
their  Copley  Medal,  for,  to  quote  the  official  phrase,  *^  various  com- 
munications on  the  subjects  of  magnetism." 

Mr.  Barlow's  name  will  long  be  remembered  for  his  method  of  com- 
pen.sating  compass-errors  in  ships,  whereby  the  difficulty  and  danger 
of  navigation  are  in  a  great  measure  overcome.  In  his  'Essay  on 
Magnetic  Attractions,' published  in  1820,  he  was  the  first  to  reduce 
these  apparently  anomalous  phenomena  to  strictly  mathematical  prin- 
ciples, and  to  show  their  application.  For  this  valuable  work  the 
then  existing  Board  of  Longitude  gave  him  the  Parliamentary  reward 
for  useful  discoveries  in  navigation. 

In  1836,  King  William  IV.  appointed  Mr.  Barlow  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Commission  for  fixin<^  on  the  most  advisable  lines  of  railway  in 
Ireland;  and  in  1839  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
deciding  on  the  preference  to  be  given  to  any  one  line,  among  the 
several  railways  then  projected  for  connecting  the  metropolis  with  the 
manufacturing  districts  of  England  and  Scotland.  Again  in  1845,  he 
was  named  by  the  royal  authority  on  the  Commission  to  inquire  into 
and  determine  the  long-vexed  question  of  the  brood  and  narrow  gauge. 
Reports  on  these  subjects  have  been  printed.     [See  Suppplement.] 

Mr.  Barlow  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Astronomical  Society  in  1829. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Academies  of  St.  Petersburgand  Boston  (U.S.), 
and  a  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Academies  of  Brussels  and  Paris. 

BARNABAS,  ST.,  though  not  of  the  number  of  the  twelve  chosen 
by  our  Saviour,  is  nevertheless  styled  an  apostle  by  the  primitive 
fathers,  as  well  as  by  St.  Luke,  to  whom  that  portion  of  the  Scriptures 
called  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  ascribed.  (Acts  xiv.  14.)  Barnabas's 
divine  vocation,  and  the  share  he  took  in  the  apostolic  labours, 
obtained  him  this  title.  From  Su  Luke  also  we  learn  (Acts  iv.  36) 
that  he  was  by  descent  a  Levite  of  the  country  of  Cyprus,  then  largely 
inhabited  by  Jews,  and  that  his  first  name  was  Joses,  or  Joseph.  He 
received  that  of  Barnabas  (meaning  '  the  son  of  consolation ')  from  the 
apostles,  as  appropriate  to  his  character  for  pre-eminence  in  works  of 
charity.  The  '  Laudatio  S.  Bamabsd  Apostoli,'  by  Alexander,  a  monk 
of  Cyprus,  says  that  his  parents  brought  him  in  his  youth  to  Jeru- 
salem, to  Gamaliel,  by  whom  he  was  instructed  in  the  law  and  prophets 
with  St.  Paul.  (See  also  '  Baronii  Aunal'  ad  ann.  xxxiv.)  There  is  at 
least  probability  in  this,  as  he  was  the  person  to  whom  St.  Paul 
applied,  shortly  after  his  conversion,  to  introduce  him  to  the  society 
of  the  apostlfs.  The  first  mention  of  Barnabas  in  Scripture  is  in  one 
of  the  passages  already  quoted,  where  (Acts  iv.  34)  it  is  related  that 
the  primitive  converts  at  Jerusalem  lived  in  common,  and  that  as 
many  as  were  owners  of  lands  or  houses  sold  them,  and  brought  the 
price,  and  laid  it  at  the  apostleV  feet ;  on  which  occasion,  with  the 
exception  of  Ananias  (in  the  next  chapter),  no  one  is  particularly 
mentioned  but  Barnabas.  I^arnabas  af'.erwaids  preach'-d  the  gospel  in 
different  parts,  together  with  St  Paul  (Acts  xv.  86);  but  upon  a 
dissension  about  the  person  who  was  to  accompany  them  in  a  journey 
which  they  proposed  to  the  churches  of  Asia,  which  they  had  planted, 
they  separated  from  each  other:  Barnabas  went  with  Mark  (the 
person  about  whom  the  dispute  originated)  to  Cyprus;  and  Paul  went 
with  Silas  to  Cilicia.  What  became  of  Barnabas  after  this,  or  whithex 
he  went,  is  uncertain.  The  manner  of  his  death  is  also  uncertain. 
His  ftfstival  is  kept  by  the  Church  of  England  on  June  11. 

There  is  still  extant  an  epistle  ascribed  to  St  liamabas  consisting 
of  two  parts.  The  first  is  an  exhortation  aud  argument  to  constancy 
in  the  belief  and  profession  of  the  Christian  doctrine;  particularly  the 
simplicity  of  it,  without  the  rites  of  the  Jewish  law.  The  second  part 
contains  moral  instructions.  This  epistle  was  written  in  Greek ;  but 
Lardner  says  that  the  first  four  chapters,  or  sections,  aud  a  part  of 
the  tifth,  are  wanting  in  the  Greek  copiea  It  is  however  entire  in  an 
ancient  version.  Archbishop  Wake  has  printed  a  translation  of  it  In 
this  epistle  there  is  no  express  mention  of  any  book  of  the  New 
Testament ;  but  there  is  a  text  or  two  of  the  ifew  Testament  in  it, 
with  a  mark  of  quotation  prefixed ;  and  the  words  of  several  other 
texts  are  applied.  From  one  passage  it  seems  evident  that  the  Temple 
of  Jerusalem  was  destroyed  at  the  time  of  writing  it  Lardner  thinks 
that  this  epistle  is  prubably  by  Barnabas,  and  certainly  ancient^  and 
written  about  A.D.  71  or  72. 

BARNARD,  SIR  JOHN,  a  merchant  of  considerable  eminence  in 
the  city  of  London,  was  bom  at  Rt'ading  in  l^rkshire  in  1685.  His 
parents  being  of  the  sect  called  Quakers,  he  was  educated  in  a  school 
at  Wandsworth  in  SuiTey,  under  a  teacher  of  that  persuasion.  In 
bis  nineteenth  year  however  he  conformed  to  the  Church  of  England, 
'  and  was  baptised  at  Fulham  by  Dr.  Compton,  then  bishop  of  London. 
Previously  to  the  event  just  mentioned,  and  when  only  fifteen  years 
of  age,  young  Barnard  was  taken  into  the  oounting-house  of  his  father, 
a  wine-merchant  in  London.    While  engaged  in  tkis  business  the  win» 
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merobants  of  London  petitioned  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  subject 
of  a  bill  injuriouMly  affecting  their  interests,  and  ohoee  Mr.  Barnard  to 
argue  their  cas*',  which  he  did  with  so  muoh  ability  and  suocesa,  that 
the  bill  was  withdrawn.  At  this  time  Mr.  Barnard  was  thirty-six 
years  of  age. 

A  dissolution  of  parliament  ocourring  in  1722,  he  was  put  in  nomi- 
nation as  one  of  the  candidates  for  the  city.  Out  of  nix  candidates 
Mr.  Barnard  was  second  on  the  poll,  and  he  continued  to  represent 
the  city  in  parliament  during  nearly  forty  years.  From  his  first  election 
he  took  an  active  part  in  the  debates,  and  owing  to  his  knowledge  upon 
commercial  and  financial  questions,  proved  a  very  useful  member  of 
parliament ;  he  generally  voted  with  the  party  opposed  to  the  adminit- 
tratiun  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 

In  1732  Mr.  Barnard,  who  four  years  before  had  been  elected  an 
alderman  of  London,  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  on  prssenting 
an  address  to  the  king  coiigratulHting  him  on  his  return  from  Germany. 
In  1737  Sir  John  Barnard  served  the  office  of  lord  mayor  of  London. 

In  1745,  during  the  rebellion  in  Scotland,  public  credit  received  a 
severe  shock,  and  so  much  distrust  was  Bhown  towards  the  Bank  of 
Bngland,  that  the  most  serious  consequences  to  that  establishment 
were  apprehended.  In  this  crisis  Sir  John  Barnard  came  forward  and 
procureti  signatures  from  most  of  the  leading  merchants  of  London  to 
an  agreement,  binding  themselves  to  receive  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of 
England  in  payment  of  all  debts  and  bills,  and  thus  the  evil  was 
averted.  In  175S  Sir  John  retired  from  public  life,  and  on  that  occa- 
sion received  a  vote  of  thanks  from  his  fellow-citizens  for  his  long 
and  various  services.  He  lived  for  six  years  in  retirement,  and  died 
at  Clapham  on  the  29th  August  1764,  in  the  eiglitieth  year  of  his  age : 
he  was  buried  at  Mortlake.  His  fellow-citizens  had  during  his  life 
placed  a  statue  of  him  in  the  Royal  Exchange,  which  was  destroyed 
in  the  fire  on  January  10,  1838. 

BARNES,  JOSHUA,  was  born  in  London  on  June  10, 1654.  He 
was  educated  at  Christ's  Hos{iital,  and  went  in  December  1671  to 
Emmanuel  College,  Cauibri<lge.  Here  he  distinguished  himself  by  a 
minute  and  gnimmatical  knowledge  of  Greek,  and  he  was  elected 
Regius  Pro:es:H>r  of  Greek  at  Cambridge  in  the  year  1695.  In  1700 
he  married  Mrs.  Mason  of  Hemingford,  a  widow  lady  with  a  good 
jointure,  a  large  part  of  which  he  devoted  to  the  publication  of  his 
Homer  inl710;  in  1711  he  wrote  to  Harley  three  letters,  which  are 
preserved  in  the  Harleian  Collection  (Br.  M.  7523),  praying  for  prefer^ 
ment,  but  in  vain.  He  died  in  1712,  and  his  widow  erected  a  monu- 
ment to  his  memory  at  Hemingford.  He  wrote  a  considerable  number 
of  works,  including  poems  und  sermons ;  but  the  only  ones  requiring 
notice,  and  these  are  only  known  to  a  few  scholars,  are  the  '  History 
of  Edward  the  Third/  and  annotated  editions  of  Euripides,  Anacreon, 
and  Homer. 

BARNEVELDT,  JOHAN  VAN  OLDEN,  was  bom  at  Amerafoort^ 
in  the  province  of  Utrecht,  in  1547,  and  was  descended  "from  an 
ancient  and  noble  stock,"  hs  he  states  him.<ielf  in  his '  Apologia.'  In 
1564  he  went  to  the  Hague  to  prosecute  the  studies  of  an  advocate. 
After  spending  five  years  in  the  study  of  the  law,  and,  according  to 
the  fashion  of  the  timeii,  of  divinity,  between  Heidelberg  aud  the 
Hague,  he  settled  as  an  advocate  in  the  latter  place  in  1569.  His 
talents  being  of  the  first  order,  his  practice  soon  became  considerable : 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  advocates  of  the  court,  and  in  1576  was 
chosen  counsellor  and  pensionary  of  Rotterdam.  In  1575  Bameveldt 
married  a  lady  who  did  honour  to  his  choice,  though  he  himself 
declared  that  he  was  at  the  time  much  more  influenced  by  the  amount 
of  her  property  than  her  virtues ;  an  avowal  which,  taken  with  other 
parts  of  his  conduct,  tends  strongly  to  substantiate  the  accusation  of 
bis  enemies,  that  bin  character  was  not  free  from  the  taint  of  avarice. 

While  the  struggle  between  the  Netherlands  and  Philip  II.  was  at 
its  height,  Bameveldt,  who  was  early  distinguished  for  his  patriotic 
ardour  and  iupatieuce  of  the  yoke  of  Spain,  did  not  let  either  his 
advocate's  gown  or  his  habits  as  a  civilian  prevent  him  from  occasion- 
ally discharging  the  duties  of  a  soldier.  In  1573  he  assisted  as  a 
voluuUer  at  the  memorable  eiege  of  Haarlem,  and  was  only  prevented 
by  illness  from  taking  part  in  the  still  more  memorable  siege  of  Leyden 
in  1575.  In  1585  the  pro>'pect8  of  the  United  Provinces  were  most 
disheartening.  They  had  just  lost  their  leader,  William  of  Orange,  to 
whose  firmness,  sagacity,  and  unconquerable  seal  for  his  country's 
welfare,  they  were  mainly  indebted  fur  their  honourable  position  in 
the  eyes  of  Europe.  William  fell  by  the  band  of  an  assassin  on  the 
10th  of  July  in  the  preceding  year.  The  Spanish  arms,  directed  by 
the  Piince  of  Parma,  were  almost  everywhere  triumphant^  and  it 
appeared  hopeless  to  continue  the  struggle  without  the  aid  of  foreign 
powers.  Under  these  circumstances  the  States-General  opened  nego- 
ciations  with  France  and  England,  from  whom  they  had  received  pro- 
mises of  assi-^tance.  Ambauadors  wero  sent  by  the  States  to  the 
French  and  English  courts.  Henry  III.  was  too  much  engaged  with 
the  war  of  religious  fiictions  which  then  distracted  his  own  kingdom 
to  aid  the  insurgents,  and  accordingly  referred  them  to  the  good  offices 
of  the  Queen  of  ErgUnd.  On  the  29th  of  June,  15S5,  a  deputation, 
h»^aded  by  Bameveldt,  made  a  formal  offer  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
revolted  provincea  to  Elizabeth  on  their  knees,  beseeching  her  to  accept 
the  people  of  the  Netherlands  for  her  subjects.  Elizabeth  refused  the 
proffrred  sovereignty,  but  entered  into  a  treaty,  by  which  she  bound 
heraelf  to  aid  them  with  5000  foot  and  1000  horse,  advancing  at  the 


same  time  a  considerable  tarn  of  money,  to  be  repaid  at  th«  end  of 
the  war. 

Elizabeth  intrusted  this  armament  to  the  command  of  Dudley,  earl 
of  Leicester.  Bameveldt  saw  from  the  beginning  that  Leicester  was 
totally  unworthy  of  the  important  trusts  confided  to  him,  and  promptly 
used  his  influence  with  the  States  to  limit  his  real  powers.  By  iiis 
advice,  and  with  a  view  to  control  Leicester's  military  authority,  Prince 
Maurice,  the  son  of  William  of  Orange,  then  but  nineteen  years  of  age, 
was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Stadtholder,  Captain-Qeneral,  and  Admiral 
of  Holland  and  Zealimd ;  and  he  contrived  that^  thou^  Leiceater  was, 
according  to  the  treaty  of  alliaQce  with  Elizabeth,  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  State,  he  had  no  share  in  the  proceedings  of  that  mors 
select  council,  consisting  of  the  chief  magistrates,  in  whom  by  his 
advice  the  government  of  the  Netherlands  was  actually  vested.  Bame- 
veldt remonstrated  with  Leicester,  upon  the  part  of  the  States,  for  his 
miBgoverament ;  appealing  to  their  violated  privileges^  ruibed  finances, 
and  to  the  neglected  discipline  of  his  army,  for  proofs  of  oppression  and 
incapacity.  Leicester  was  indignant  at  being  thus  held  responsible  for 
his  conduct  to  saucy  burghers  and  traders,  and  angrily  dissolved  the 
Assembly  of  the  States  for  presuming  to  meddle  with  measures  beyond 
their  province.  The  States,  by  Barneveldt's  advice,  continued  their 
sittings.  The  quarrel  continued  to  grow  more  inveterate,  until  the 
States  at  length  solicited  Elisabeth  to  recall  Leicester,  and  obtained 
their  request 

Bameveldt  boasts  that  he  alone  opposed  Leicester's  mischievous 
presumption,  and  that  in  consequence  he  was  rewarded  by  his  invete- 
rate hatred.  He  was  at  the  time  the  first  civil  officer  of  the  common- 
wealth, having  been  promoted  to  the  office  of  Advocate-Qeneral  of 
Holland  and  West  Friesland  on  his  return  from  his  embassy  to  Eng- 
land. Bameveldt  tells  us  that  he  accepted  this  high  office  with  great 
reluctance.  Affairs  were  at  the  time  in  great  confusion;  the  finances 
of  the  provincea  were  at  the  lowest  ebb ;  and,  as  he  urged  upon  the 
States,  his  own  fortune  was  unequal  to  maintain  the  rank  and  dignity 
of  his  station  in  a  manner  calculated  to  command  the  respect  of 
foreigners.  He  was  not  however  lone:  at  the  head  of  affairs  before 
order  was  restored,  trade  revived,  and  the  monied  resources  of  the 
state  were  improved.  Having  succeeded  in  restoring  order  and  pro- 
priety, he  resigned  his  office  in  1592;  but  the  States  were  unanimous 
m  soliciting  him  not  to  abandon  a  post  of  difficulty  which  he  alone 
was  competent  to  fill.  They  strengthened  their  app^  to  his  patriotism 
by  increasing  the  salary  of  the  office.  Bameveldt  continued  to  conduct 
the  afi^airs  of  the  state  till  the  year  before  his  death  with  signal  ability 
and  integrity. 

In  1603  the  States*Qeneral  diipatohed  an  embassy  to  Eneland, 
nominallv  to  congratulate  James  L  on  his  accession,  but  in  reality  to 
prevent  nis  concluding  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Spain.  This  embassy 
was  on  a  scale  of  unusual  splendour,  and  was  composed  of  Prince 
Frederick  of  Nassau,  brother  of  Maurice  the  Stadtholder,  Bameveldt 
the  Orand  Pensionary,  and  Yalck  and  Brederode,  two  of  the  first  digni- 
taries of  the  repuUia  The  conduct  of  the  embassy  was  trusted  to 
the  sagacity  and  experience  of  Bameveldt  No  ordinary  address  and 
perseverance  were  required  to  overcome  the  feelings  which  James 
enter^ined  towards  men  whom  he  did  not  hesitate  to  denounce  as 
rebels.  Fortunately  for  Bameveldt  in  this  embarrassment^  the  cele- 
brated Duke  of  Sully,  then  M.  de  Rosny,  arrived  as  ambassador  from 
his  master,  Heory  IV,  As  it  was  the  interest  of  France  that  the 
Netherlands  should  not  be  restored  to  the  king  of  Spain,  Bameveldt 
had  noft  much  difficulty  in  persuading  the  French  ambassador  to  use 
his  influence  at  the  English  court  in  favour  of  the  revolted  provinces. 
The  result  of  these  negodations  was,  that  James  attached  his  signa- 
ture to  a  treaty  drawn  up  by  Sully,  which  bound  the  kings  of  France 
and  England  to  aid  the  States  by  a  secret  advance  of  money,  to  be 
followed  up  by  actual  hostilities  against  the  Spanish  king  if  he  ahould 
resent  this  cluidestine  assistance.  Bameveldt  failed  however  to  per- 
suade either  monarch  to  send  an  army  to  aid  the  brave  defenders  of 
Ostend,  then  in  the  third  year  of  its  memorable  siege.  (Orotius's 
celebrated  '  Prosopoposia  of  Ostend'  in  his  Latin  poems.) 

The  truce  of  twelve  years  between  Spain  aud  the  United  Provinces, 
signed  on  the  9th  of  April  1609,  which  was  effected  almost  entirely 
through  the  influence  and  firmness  of  Bameveldt,  exposed  him  to 
unworthy  suspiciona  He  was  vehemently  opposed  by  the  army  and 
the  military  authorities,  guided  by  Prince  Maurice  the  Stadtholder. 
Every  artifice  of  delay  and  misrepresentation  was  rssorted  to  with  a 
view  to  holding  up  the  advocates  of  the  truce  with  Spain  as  traitors 
to  the  cause  of  national  independence.  Though  Bameveldt  had  bc«n 
the  means  of  extorting  from  the  Spanish  court  a  recognition  of  the 
independence  of  the  United  Provinces  as  a  preliminary  condition  to 
all  negociation,  he  was  denounced  as  one  who  had  received  bribes  from 
that  court  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  Spanish  yoke  and  the 
Catholic  faith ;  and  so  strong  was  the  popular  delusion,  and  so  fierce 
the  opposition  of  Prince  Maurice^  that  Bameveldt,  at  one  period  of  the 
negociation,  resigned  his  office  of  grand  pensionary  in  order  to  avert 
the  calamities  of  a  civil  war.  At  the  solicitation  however  of  the  States- 
General  he  resumed  bis  office,  aud,  strongly  supported  by  the  ambas- 
sadors of  France  aud  England,  overcame  all  difficulties  after  a  struggle 
of  two  years,  and  the  truoe  of  twelve  years  was  concluded. 

The  great  services  which  William  of  Oraoj^e,  the  father  of  Maurios^ 
had  rendered  to  the  cause  of  independence,  induced  the  States-Qenezal 
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to  inregt  him  with  almoat  8upr«ine  authority.  His  son,  a  bold  and 
ambitiotia  prince,  of  great  military  capacity,  bred  up  in  camps  and  in 
habits  of  command,  succeeded  to  the  same  authority,  but  it  soon 
became  manifest  that,  unless  the  ascendancy  of  the  laws  were  firmly 
established,  the  great  struggle  in  which  the  nation  had  been  so  long 
engaged  against  Spain  would  end  in  a  mere  change  of  masters.  Hence 
the  nation  was  divided  into  two  great  opposing  parties — ^the  war  and 
the  peace  party;  the  contest  in  fact  of  the  civil  power  with  the  mili- 
tary— ^between  Maurice  the  Stadtholder  and  Commander*in-Chief,  and 
Barneveldt  the  Qrand  Pensionary.  Unfortunately  for  the  iasue  of  this 
struggle,  fanaticism,  under  the  name  of  religion,  became  an  element 
of  the  contest  All  the  wars  and  intestine  broils  indeed  of  the  16tb 
century  were  more  or  less  mixed  up  with  sectarian  controversy. 
Though  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  led  to  measure!)  favourable 
to  civil  liberty,  religious  liberty  was  the  growth  of  institutions  and 
habits  of  thought  which  found  no  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  leaders 
of  the  secession  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  many  of  whom,  both  in 
theory  and  practice,  were  far  from  tolerant.  This  was  particularly 
the  case  in  those  countries  (the  Netherlands  for  example)  in  which 
the  change  in  religion  was  effected  in  opposition  to  the  civil  magis- 
trate. Barneveldt  had  early  braved  the  prejudices  of  the  Calviniitic 
clergy  and  the  multitude,  by  his  efforts  to  procure  liberty  of  con* 
science  throughout  the  provinces,  and  by  his  open  protection  of 
Arminius,  in  the  controversy  between  that  divine  and  his  aotagonist 
€h>mar.  Prince  Maurice,  on  the  other  hand^  lent  his  aid  to  the 
Gk>marists,  knowing  that  they  were  the  more  numerous  and  powerful 
party,  counting  them  by  their  voices  in  the  States-General,  though 
there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  he  was  in  belief  an  Arminian. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  particularise  the  steps  by  which  Maurice  of 
Nassau,  after  a  struggle  of  ten  years,  triumphed  over  Barneveldt  and 
the  States,  and  usurped  the  sovereign  power.  The  army  was  ardently 
devoted  to  him,  and  the  ignorance  of  the  populace,  and  the  fierce 
intolerauoe  of  the  Calvinistia  preachers,  powerfully  ministered  to  his 
ambition.  As  the  truce  of  twelve  years  was  mainly  owing  to  the 
firmness  and  aagamty  of  Barneveldt^  he  was  denounced  by  Maurioe's 
party  as  one  who  had  sold  himself  and  country  to  Spain  and  popery ; 
and  as  he  had  openly  espoused  the  doctrines  of  Arminius,  he  was 
denounced  by  the  OalviniBt  preachers  as  leagued  with  the  Catholic 
monarch  in  his  designs  agaiuist  the  Protestant  worship.  Still,  however, 
the  weight  of  his  character,  his  eloquence,  and  the  undeniable  benefits 
which  followed  from  his  administration,  enabled  him  to  keep  his 
ground  against  all  the  attacks  and  stratagems  of  his  adversaries.  In 
1616  Barneveldt's  influence  was  increased  by  his  having  obtained  from 
James  I.  the  restoration  of  the  Cautionary  Towns,  which  had  been 
given  up  to  Elizabeth  as  securities  for  the  money  which  she  had  lent 
the  States  by  the  treaty  of  1585.  The  debt  due  at  the  time  by  the 
United  Provinoee  to  England  amounted  to  8,000,000  florins;  but 
Barneveldt,  by  adroitly  tiJ^ing  advantage  of  James's  necessities  and 
avarice,  had  the  debt  cancelled  by  a  prompt  payment  of  about  one- 
third  of  the  amount. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Prince  Maurice  endeavoured  to  win  the 
consent  of  Barneveldt  to  his  assuming  the  sovereignty  of  the  republia 
For  this  purpose  he  sent  his  step-mother,  the  celebrated  Louisa  de 
Coligny,  to  sound  him  as  to  his  feelings ;  but  that  princess,  instead  of 
seducing  Barneveldt  from  his  duty  to  his  country,  was  so  convinced 
by  his  arguments  of  the  danger  of  such  a  measure,  that  she  laboured 
to  divert  Maurice  from  his  purposa  Thus  baffled  and  exposed,  he 
sought  to  remove  Barneveldt,  the  great  obstacle  to  his  ambition. 

The  question  upon  which  the  great  struggle  between  Barneveldt 
and  the  Stadtholder  finally  tnmed  was  the  calling  a  national  synod, 
to  which  the  point  at  issue  between  the  Arminians  and  the  Qomarites 
ahould  be  referred.  Barneveldt  was  well  aware  of  the  object  which 
those  who  clamoured  for  this  assembly  had  in  view ;  he  opposed  it 
with  all  his  influence,  as  a  project  fraught  with  danger  to  internal 
peace  and  the  interests  of  true  religion ;  and  would  probably  have 
succeeded  in  defeating  it  altogether,  but  for  the  intrigues  of  Oarleton, 
the  English  ambassador,  acting  by  orders  of  James  I.,  who  had  been 
grievously  offended  by  Barneveldt  affording  protection  to  Vorstius, 
one  of  James's  literary  antagonists.  The  point  at  issue  between 
Barneveldt  and  his  opponents  was  simply  whether  any  other  form  of 
religion  should  be  tolerated  in  the  states  save  that  of  the  Church  of 
Q«ueva.  Barneveldt  contended,  that  as  the  War  of  Independence 
did  not  originate  in  religion,  but  in  hostility  to  the  political  oppression 
of  Spain,  in  which  even  the  Catholics  were  as  eager  as  the  Protestant 
inhabitants,  each  state  should  be  at  liberty  to  choose  its  own  form  of 
worship.  He  appealed  to  the  declarations  and  conduct  of  William, 
the  late  Stadtholder,  who,  to  the  la*t,  hud  openly  tolerated  sU  forms 
of  worship,  not  excluding  the  Catholic.  His  opponents^  on  the  other 
hand,  maintained  that^  fa^  the  act  of  union  of  the  revolted  provinces, 
the  Calvinistic  religion  was  declared  to  be  the  national  religion  of  the 
new  state.  Barneveldt  however  induced  the  States  of  Holland  and 
Utrecht  to  act  upon  his  views,  and  moreover  to  issue  a  proclamation, 
in  which  a  veto  over  the  appointment  of  the  Clergy  was  asserted  by 
the  civil  magistrate  Great  disturbances  followed  this  declaration  in 
some  <A  the  states  :  Barneveldt  called  upon  Maurice,  as  the  commander 
of  the  military  force,  to  aid  the  civil  authorities  in  supprening  them  \ 
but  Maurioe  enoooraged  the  confusion,  and  the  Arminians  were  eveiy« 
whafi  MsmiUtd  and  pentoated. 


In  this  embarrassment  Barneveldt  formed  a  militia,  composed  of 
the  citizens,  in  Amhem,  Leyden,  and  Utrecht :  this  body  was  called 
by  the  Dutch  name  of  Waartgelders.  Maurice  immediately  marched 
his  army  against  the  militia,  disarmed  them,  took  possession  of  the 
Arminian  towns,  deposed  the  Arminian  magistrates,  and  openly 
assumed  absolute  authority.  The  States-General,  overawed  by  hi^ 
boldness,  and  jealous  of  the  fame  and  influence  of  Barneveldt,  ratified 
all  bis  proceedings,  and  at  his  bidding  took  decisive  steps  towards 
summoning  a  national  synod,  which  met  at  Dort  November  18,  1618. 
Previous  to  this,  Barneveldt  and  his  friends  Grotios  and  Hooger- 
beets  had  been  arrested  (February  21,  1618)  by  the  States-General, 
acting  under  Maurice.  This  bold  step  induced  the  state  of  Holland, 
which  had  at  first  opposed  the  Synod,  to  consent,  under  the  influence 
of  fear  and  the  violent  measures  of  Maurice. 

The  trial  soon  followed.  "  Whatever  becomes  of  the  other  prisoners," 
vnrites  Carleton,  the  English  ambassador,  who  openly  avowed  that  his 
master  approved  of  Maurice's  proceedings,  "  Barneveldt  is  sure  to  lose 
his  head."  Such  seems  also  to  have  been  Barneveldt's  conviction,  all 
his  efforts  being  directed  to  save  his  family  from  the  consequence  of 
this  puuishmeut.  He  expressed  no  regret  at  his  own  fate,  except  so 
far  as  it  might  implicate  his  friends ;  and  was  particularly  concerned 
for  Grotius,  then  in  the  prime  of  life,  and,  like  himself,  devoted  to 
his  country's  welfare.  The  trial  of  the  prisoners  commenced  on  the 
19 bh  of  November  1618.  It  was  in  vain  that  Barneveldt  protested 
that  the  whole  proceedings  were  illegal,  and  that  he  triumphantly 
refuted  all  the  charge:)  urged  against  him :  he  was  found  guilty, 
among  other  things,  for  '*  having  brought  the  church  of  God  into 
trouble,"  and  sentenced  to  death.  It  was  deemed  however  expedient 
not  to  carry  the  sentence  into  effect  till  it  had  received  the  sanction 
of  the  decision  of  the  Synod,  which  then  held  its  sittinga  The  Synod 
closed  its  sittings  on  the  9th  of  Msy  1619,  with  a  denunciation  of  all 
those  who  had  opposed  the  Calviuist  clergy.  On  the  14  th  of  May 
Barneveldt  was  beheaded  on  a  scaffold  erected  in  the  coui-t-yard  of 
the  Hague,  meeting  his  fate  with  that  calm  courage  which  attended 
him  throughout  life.  A  letter  which  he  wrote  the  night  before  his 
execution  to  his  wife  is  still  preserved,  and  is  a  touching  monument 
of  his  firmness  and  affection. 

BARNEY,  JOSHUA,  a  commodore  in  the  navy  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  was  bom  at  Baltimore  on  the  6th  of  July  1759.  Being 
one  of  fourteen  children,  he  was  taken  from  school  at  the  early  age  of 
ten  years,  and  was  first  sent  for  a  short  time  to  assist  in  a  retail  store 
in  Baltimore,  and  afterwards  to  be  a  clerk  in  a  merchant's  office  in 
Alexandria.  About  a  year  later,  when  only  eleven  years  of  age,  he 
entered  on  board  a  pilot-boat^  In  his  sixteenth  year  he  was  appointed 
second  mate  of  a  ship  which  was  diopatched  with  a  cargo  of  grain 
from  Baltimore  to  Nice,  in  the  Sardinian  territory.  The  first  mate 
having  left  the  ship,  and  the  captain  dying  during  tiie  voyage,  this  lad 
was  left  to  his  own  enei^iea  for  the  due  performance  of  the  remainder 
of  the  voyage.  This  he  successfully,  accomplished,  in  the  face  of 
many  difficuities,  and  brought  home  the  ship  to  the  full  sati^sfaction  of 
its  owners. 

■  On  his  return  to  America,  Barney  finding  that  the  disagreements  ot 
the  provinces  with  England  had  come  to  an  open  rupture,  imme- 
diately offered  bis  services  to  the  provincial  government,  and  was 
i^poiuted  master's  mate  in  a  sloop  of  war  called  the  '  Hornet.'  In 
this  he  so  signalised  himself  by  his  bravery  and  good  conduct,  that, 
when  scarcely  seventeen,  he  obtained  the  commission  of  lieutenant  in 
the  United  States'  navy.  After  this  Lieutenant  Barney  was  for  some 
time  employed  on  board  small  vessels  of  war,  and  exhibited  great  zeal 
and  activity  in  the  performance  of  his  duty.  In  the  course  of  four 
years  he  was  twice  taken  by  the  English  and  exchanged,  and  in  1780, 
when  not  yet  twenty-one  years  of  age,  he  had  married,  and  was  again 
in  active  service  on  board  the  United  States'  ship  '  Saratoga.'  This 
vessel  captured  several  British  merchant  vessels,  and  Barney  being 
placed  as  prize-master  on  board  one  of  these,  which  was  in  an  almost 
sinking  condition,  was  again  captured  by  an  English  ship,  and  sent  as 
a  prisoner  to  England. 

Having  escaped  from  the  prison  in  which  he  was  confined,  and 
having  spent  some  weeks  in  London,  he  embarked  for  Osteud,  visited 
Franoe  and  Spain,  and  reached  his  home  in  March  17812.  He.  was 
immediately  appointed  to  command  a  small  ship  of  war,  one  of  a 
squadron  fitted  out  for  the  protection  of  trade  in  the  Delaware. 
While  thus  Employed,  Barney  was  attacked  by  two  ships  and  a  brig 
belonging  to  the  British  navy,  and  by  a  combination  of  stratagem  and 
bravery,  succeeded  in  captuu  ig  and  securing  one  of  the  ships.  For 
this  gallant  action  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  legislature  of  Penn- 
sylvania, accompanied  by  a  gold-hilted  sword;  and  his  prize  being 
fitted  out  and  commissioned  in  the  American  navy,  he  receivt^d  the 
command. 

Commodore  Barney  was  afterwards  sent  with  dispatches  to  Dr. 
Franklin  at  Paris,  and  returned  to  America  with  a  British  passport, 
bearing  dispatches  which  announced  the  signing  of  preliminary  articles 
of  peace  between  England  and  America. 

At  this  time  the  commodore  was  only  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and 
the  public  having  no  further  occasion  for  his  services,  he  embarked  in 
commercial  speculations  oonneoted  with  the  sea,  but  was  unsuccessful. 
In  the  course  of  these  pursuits  he  visited  fVance  in  1794,  and  in  the 
following  year  reotived  a  commission  as  captain  in  the  French  navy. 
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merchants  of  Londoa  petitioned  the  Honse  of  Lords  on  the  Bubjeot 
of  a  bill  iojuriourtly  affecting  their  interests,  and  chose  Mr.  Barnard  to 
argue  their  casH,  which  he  did  with  so  muoh  ability  and  suooess,  that 
the  bill  was  withdrawn.  At  this  time  Mr.  Barnard  was  thirty-six 
years  of  age. 

A  dissolution  of  parliament  occurring  in  1722,  he  was  put  in  Domi- 
nation as  one  of  the  candidates  for  the  city.  Out  of  »ix  candidates 
Mr.  Barnard  was  second  on  the  poll,  and  he  continued  to  represent 
the  city  in  parliament  daring  nearly  forty  years.  From  his  6r8t  election 
he  took  an  active  part  in  the  debates,  and  owing  to  his  knowledge  upon 
commercial  and  financial  questions,  proved  a  very  useful  member  of 
parliament ;  he  generally  voted  with  the  party  opposed  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 

In  1732  Mr.  Barnard,  who  four  years  before  had  been  elected  an 
alderman  of  London,  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  on  presenting 
an  address  to  the  king  oongratuluting  him  on  his  return  from  Germany. 
In  1737  Sir  John  Barnard  served  the  office  of  lord  mayor  of  London. 

In  1745,  during  the  rebellion  in  Scotland,  public  credit  received  a 
severe  shock,  and  so  much  distrust  was  Hhown  towards  the  Bank  of 
England,  that  the  most  serious  consequences  to  that  establishment 
were  apprehended.  In  this  critjiis  Sir  John  Barnard  came  forward  and 
procured  signatures  from  most  of  the  leading  merchants  of  London  to 
an  agrefment,  binding  themselves  to  receive  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of 
England  in  payment  of  all  debts  and  bills,  and  thus  the  evil  was 
averted.  In  1758  Sir  John  retired  from  public  life,  and  on  that  occa- 
sion received  a  vote  of  thanks  from  his  fellow-citizens  for  his  long 
and  various  services.  He  lived  for  six  years  in  retirement,  and  died 
at  Clapham  on  the  29th  August  1764,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age : 
he  was  buried  nt  Mortlake.  His  fellow-citisBeos  had  during  his  life 
placed  a  statue  of  him  in  the  Royal  Exchange,  which  was  destroyed 
in  the  fire  on  January  10,  1838. 

BARNES,  JOSHUA,  was  born  in  London  on  June  10, 1654.  He 
was  educated  at  Christ's  Hospital,  and  went  in  December  1671  to 
Emmanuel  College,  Canibri(ige.  Here  he  distinguished  himself  by  a 
minute  and  grammatical  knowledge  of  Greek,  and  he  was  elected 
Regius  Proiessor  of  Greek  at  Cambridge  in  the  year  1695.  In  1700 
he  married  Mrs.  Mason  of  Hemiogford,  a  widow  lady  with  a  good 
jointure,  a  large  part  of  which  he  devoted  to  the  publioation  of  his 
Homer  in  1710 ;  in  1711  he  wrote  to  Harley  three  letters,  which  are 
preseryed  in  the  Harleian  Collection  (Br.  M.  7523),  praying  for  prefer- 
ment, but  in  Tain.  He  died  in  1712,  and  his  widow  erected  a  monu- 
ment to  his  memory  at  Hemingford.  He  wrote  a  considerable  number 
of  works,  including  poems  and  sermons ;  but  the  only  ones  requiring 
notice,  and  these  are  only  known  to  a  few  scholars,  are  the  '  History 
of  Edward  the  Third,'  and  annotated  editions  of  Euripides,  Anacreon, 
and  Homer. 

BARNEVELDT,  JOHAN  VAN  OLDEN,  was  bom  at  Amenfoort, 
in  the  province  of  Utrecht,  in  1547,  and  was  descended  "from  an 
ancient  and  noble  stock,"  as  he  states  himself  in  his '  Apologia.'  In 
1564  he  went  to  the  Hague  to  prosecute  the  studies  of  an  adrooate. 
After  spending  five  years  in  the  study  of  the  law,  and,  according  to 
the  fashion  of  the  time»,  of  divinity,  between  Heidelberg  aud  the 
Hague,  he  eettled  as  an  advocate  in  the  latter  place  in  1569.  His 
talents  being  of  the  first  order,  his  practice  soon  became  considerable : 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  advocates  of  the  court,  and  in  1576  was 
chosen  counsellor  and  pensionary  of  Rotterdam.  In  1575  Barneveldt 
married  a  lady  who  did  honour  to  his  choice,  though  he  himself 
declared  that  he  was  at  the  time  much  more  influenced  by  the  amount 
of  her  property  than  her  virtues ;  an  avowal  which,  taken  with  other 
parts  of  his  conduct,  tends  strongly  to  substantiate  the  accusation  of 
his  enemies,  that  hit)  chnracter  was  not  free  from  the  taint  of  avarice. 

While  the  struggle  between  the  Netherlands  and  Philip  II.  was  at 
its  height,  Barneveldt,  who  was  early  distinguished  for  his  patriotic 
ardour  and  iinpatieuce  of  the  yoke  of  Spain,  did  not  let  either  his 
advocate's  gown  or  his  habits  as  a  civilian  prevent  him  from  occasion- 
ally dischai^ing  the  duties  of  a  soldier.  In  1573  he  assisted  as  a 
voluuUer  at  the  memorable  eiego  of  Haarlem,  and  was  only  prevented 
by  illness  from  taking  part  in  the  still  more  memorable  siege  of  Leyden 
in  1575.  In  1585  the  pro-^pects  of  the  United  Provinces  were  most 
disheartening.  They  had  just  lost  their  leader,  William  of  Orange,  to 
whose  firmness,  sagacity,  and  unconquerable  zeal  for  his  country's 
welfare,  they  were  mainly  indebted  for  their  honourable  position  in 
the  eyes  of  Europe.  William  fell  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin  on  the 
10th  of  July  in  the  preceding  year.  The  Spanish  arms,  directed  by 
the  Prince  of  Parma,  were  almost  everywhere  triumphant,  and  it 
appt-ared  hopeless  to  continue  the  struggle  without  the  aid  of  foreign 
powers.  Under  these  circumstances  the  States-General  opened  nego- 
ciations  with  France  and  England,  from  whom  they  had  received  pro- 
mises of  assistance.  Ambassadors  were  sent  by  the  States  to  the 
French  and  English  courts.  Henry  III.  was  too  much  engaged  with 
the  war  of  reli^'ious  factions  wliich  then  distracted  his  own  kingdom 
to  aid  the  insui^ents,  and  accordingly  referred  them  to  the  good  offices 
of  the  Queen  of  England.  On  the  29th  of  June,  1585,  a  deputation, 
headed  by  Barneveldt,  made  a  formal  offer  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
revolted  provinces  to  Elizabeth  on  their  knees,  beseeching  her  to  accept 
the  people  of  the  Netherlands  for  her  subjects.  Elizabeth  refused  the 
profft-red  sovereignty,  but  entered  into  a  treaty,  by  which  she  bound 
herself  to  aid  them  with  5000  foot  and  1000  horse,  advancing  at  the 


same  time  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  to  be  repaid  at  the  end  of 
the  war. 

Elizabeth  intrusted  this  armament  to  the  command  of  Dudley,  eari 
of  Leicester.  Barneveldt  saw  firom  the .  beginning  that  Leioester  was 
totally  unworthy  of  the  important  trusts  confided  to  him,  and  promptly 
used  his  influence  with  the  States  to  limit  bis  real  powers.  By  his 
advice,  and  with  a  view  to  oontrol  Leioester^s  military  authority,  Prince 
Maurice,  the  son  of  William  of  Orange,  then  but  nineteen  years  of  age, 
was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Stadtholder,  Captain-General,  and  Admiral 
of  Holland  and  Zealand ;  and  he  contrived  that,  though  Leioester  was, 
according  to  the  treaty  of  allianoe  with  Elizabeth,  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  State,  he  had  no  share  in  the  proceedings  of  that  more 
select  council,  consisting  of  the  chief  magistrates,  in  whom  by  his 
advice  the  government  of  the  Netheilands  was  actually  vested.  Barne- 
veldt remonstrated  with  Leioester,  upon  the  part  of  the  States,  for  his 
misgovemment;  appealing  to  their  violated  privileges^  ruibed  finances, 
and  to  the  neglected  discipline  of  his  army,  for  proofii  of  oppression  and 
incapacity.  Leicester  was  indignant  at  being  thus  held  responsible  for 
his  conduct  to  saucy  burghers  and  traders,  and  angrily  dissolved  the 
Assembly  of  the  States  for  presuming  to  meddle  with  measures  beyond 
their  province.  The  States,  by  Barneveldt's  advice,  continued  their 
sittings.  The  quarrel  continued  to  grow  more  inveterate,  until  the 
States  at  length  solicited  Elizabeth  to  recall  Leioester,  and  obtained 
their  request. 

Barneveldt  boasts  that  he  alone  opposed  Leicester's  mischievous 
presumption,  and  that  in  consequence  he  was  rewarded  by  his  invete- 
rate hatred.  He  was  at  the  time  the  first  civil  officer  of  the  com  mem- 
wealth,  having  been  promoted  to  the  office  of  Advocate-Qeneral  of 
Holland  and  West  Friesland  on  his  return  from  his  embassy  to  Eng- 
land. Barneveldt  tells  us  that  he  accepted  this  high  office  with  great 
reluctance.  Affairs  were  at  the  time  in  great  confusion ;  the  finances 
of  the  provinces  were  at  the  lowest  ebb ;  and,  as  he  urged  upon  the 
States,  his  own  fortune  was  unequal  to  maintain  the  rank  and  dignity 
of  his  station  in  a  manner  calculated  to  command  the  respect  of 
foreigners.  He  was  not  however  Ion?  at  the  head  of  affairs  before 
order  was  restored,  trade  revived,  and  the  monied  resources  of  the 
state  were  improved.  Having  succeeded  in  restoring  order  and  pro- 
priety, he  resigned  his  office  in  1592 ;  but  the  States  were  unanimous 
in  soliciting  him  not  to  abandon  a  post  of  difficulty  which  he  alone 
was  competent  to  filL  They  strengthened  their  app^  to  his  patriotism 
by  increasing  the  salary  of  the  offio&  Barneveldt  continued  to  condu<^ 
the  affairs  of  the  state  till  the  year  before  his  death  with  signal  ability 
and  integrity. 

In  1603  the  States-General  dispatched  an  embassy  to  England, 
nominallv  to  congratulate  James  L  on  his  accession,  but  in  reality  to 
prevent  nis  concluding  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Spain.  This  embassy 
was  on  a  scale  of  unusual  splendour,  and  was  composed  of  Prince 
Frederick  of  Nassau,  brother  of  Maurice  the  Stadtholder,  Barneveldt 
the  Grand  Pensionary,  and  Valck  and  Brederode,  two  of  the  first  digni- 
taries of  the  republic.  The  oonduct  of  the  embassy  was  trusted  lo 
the  sagacity  and  experienoe  of  Barneveldt  No  ordinary  address  and 
perseverance  were  required  to  overcome  the  feelings  which  James 
enter^ined  towards  men  whom  he  did  not  hesitate  to  denounce  as 
rebels.  Fortunately  for  Barneveldt  in  this  embarrassment,  the  cele- 
brated Duke  of  Sully,  then  M.  de  Rosny,  arrived  as  ambassador  from 
his  master,  Henry  IV,  As  it  was  the  interest  of  Franoe  that  the 
Netherlands  should  not  be  restored  to  the  king  of  Spain,  Barneveldt 
had  not  much  difficulty  in  persuading  the  French  ambassador  to  use 
his  influence  at  the  English  court  in  favour  of  the  revolted  provinces. 
The  result  of  these  negociations  was,  that  James  attaclied  his  signa- 
ture to  a  treaty  drawn  up  by  Sully,  which  bound  the  kings  of  France 
and  England  to  aid  the  States  by  a  secret  advance  of  money,  to  be 
followed  up  by  actual  hostilities  against  the  Spanish  king  if  he  should 
resent  this  clandestine  assistance.  Barneveldt  failed  however  to  per- 
suade either  monarch  to  send  an  army  to  aid  the  brave  defenders  of 
Ostend,  then  in  the  third  year  of  its  memorable  siege.  (Grotius's 
celebrated  '  Prosopoposia  of  Ostend'  in  his  Latin  poems.) 

The  truce  of  twelve  years  between  Spain  aud  the  United  Provinces, 
signed  on  the  9th  of  April  1609,  which  was  effected  almost  entirely 
through  the  influence  and  firmoess  of  Barneveldt,  exposed  him  to 
unworthy  suspicions.  He  was  vehemently  opposed  by  the  army  and 
the  military  authorities,  guided  by  Prinoe  Maurioe  the  Stadtholder. 
Every  artifice  of  delay  and  misrepresentation  was  resorted  to  with  a 
view  to  holding  up  the  advocates  of  the  truce  with  Spain  as  traitors 
to  the  cause  of  national  independence.  Though  Barneveldt  had  been 
the  means  of  extorting  from  the  Spanish  court  a  recognition  of  the 
independence  of  the  United  Provinces  as  a  preliminary  condition  to 
all  negociation,  he  was  denounced  as  one  who  had  received  bribes  from 
that  court  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  Spanish  yoke  and  the 
Catholic  faith ;  and  so  strong  was  the  popular  delusion,  and  so  fierce 
the  opposition  of  Prince  Maurice^  that  Barneveldt,  at  one  period  of  the 
negociation,  resigned  his  office  of  grand  pensionary  in  order  to  avert 
the  calamities  of  a  civil  war.  At  the  solicitation  however  of  the  States- 
(general  he  resumed  his  office,  aud,  strongly  supported  by  the  ambas- 
sadors of  Fhuxce  and  England,  overcame  all  difficulties  after  a  struggle 
of  two  years,  and  the  truoe  of  twelve  years  was  concluded. 

The  great  services  which  William  of  Orange^  the  father  of  Maurioe^ 
had  rendered  to  the  cause  of  independence,  induced  the  States-General 
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io  ioTOBt  him  with  almost  supreme  aathority.  His  son,  a  bold  and 
ambitious  piinoe,  of  great  militaiy  oapadty,  bred  up  in  oamps  and  in 
habits  of  command,  suooeeded  to  the  same  authority,  but  it  soon 
beoame  manifest  that,  unless  the  asoendanoy  of  the  laws  were  firmly 
established,  the  great  struggle  in  which  the  nation  had  been  so  long 
engaged  against  Spain  would  end  in  a  mere  change  of  masters.  Hence 
the  nation  was  divided  into  two  g^reat  opposing  parties — the  war  and 
the  peaoe  party;  the  contest  in  fact  of  the  civil  power  with  the  mili- 
tary— between  Maurice  the  Stadtholder  and  Commander*in-Ohief,  and 
Baroeveldt  the  Qrand  Pensionary.  Unfortunately  for  the  issue  of  this 
struggle,  fanaticism,  under  the  name  of  religion,  became  an  element 
of  the  conteat.  All  the  wars  and  intestine  broils  indeed  of  the  16th 
century  were  more  or  less  mixed  up  with  sectarian  controversy. 
Though  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  led  to  measures  favourable 
to  civil  liberty,  religious  liberty  was  the  growth  of  institutions  and 
habits  of  thought  which  found  no  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  leaders 
of  the  seceasion  from  the  Churoh  of  Rome,  many  of  whom,  both  in 
theory  and  practice,  were  far  from  tolerant.  This  was  particularly 
the  case  in  those  countries  (the  Netherlands  for  example)  in  which 
the  change  in  religion  was  effected  in  opposition  to  the  civil  magis- 
trate. Bameveldt  had  early  braved  the  prejudices  of  the  Calviniitio 
clergy  and  the  multitude,  by  his  efforts  to  procure  liberty  of  con- 
science throughoat  the  provinces,  and  by  his  open  protection  of 
Arminius,  in  the  controversy  between  that  divine  and  his  antagonist 
Gomar.  Prince  Maurice,  on  the  other  hand,,  lent  his  aid  to  the 
Qomarists,  knowing  that  they  were  the  more  numerous  and  powerful 
party,  counting  them  by  their  voices  in  the  States-Qeneral,  though 
there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  he  was  in  belief  an  Arminiao. 

It  ii  not  necessary  to  particularise  the  steps  by  which  Maurice  of 
Nassau,  after  a  struggle  of  ten  years,  triumphed  over  Bameveldt  and 
the  States,  and  usurped  the  sovereign  power.  The  army  was  ardently 
devoted  to  him,  and  the  ignorance  of  the  populace,  and  the  fierce 
intolerauoe  of  the  Calvinistio  preachers,  powerfully  ministered  to  his 
ambition.  As  the  truce  of  twelve  years  was  mainly  owing  to  the 
firmnesa  and  sagacity  of  Bameveldt^  he  was  denounced  by  Maurice's 
party  as  one  who  had  sold  himself  and  country  to  Spain  and  popery ; 
snd  as  he  had  openly  espoused  the  doctrines  of  Arminius,  he  was 
denounced  by  the  (<alvini8t  preachers  as  leagued  with  the  Catholic 
monarch  in  his  designs  against  the  Protestant  worship.  Still,  however, 
the^  weight  of  his  character,  his  eloquence,  and  the  undeniable  benefits 
which  followed  from  his  administration,  enabled  him  to  keep  his 
ground  against  all  the  attacks  and  stratagems  of  his  adversaries.  In 
1616  Barneveldt's  influence  was  increased  by  his  having  obtained  from 
James  I.  the  restoration  of  the  Cautionary  Towns,  which  had  been 
given  up  to  Elisabeth  as  securities  for  the  money  which  she  had  lent 
the  States  by  the  treaty  of  1685.  The  debt  due  at  the  time  by  the 
United  Provinoes  to  England  amounted  to  8,000,000  florins;  but 
Bameveldt,  by  adroitly  taking  advantage  of  James's  necessities  and 
avarice,  had  the  debt  cancelled  by  a  prompt  payment  of  about  one- 
third  of  the  amount. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Prince  Maurice  endeavoured  to  win  the 
eoDsent  of  Bameveldt  to  his  assuming  the  sovereignty  of  the  republia 
Por  this  purpose  he  sent  his  step-mother,  the  celebrated  Louisa  de 
^ligny*  to  sound  him  as  to  his  feelings ;  but  that  princess,  instead  of 
seducing  Bameveldt  from  his  duty  to  his  country,  was  so  convinced 
by  his  arguments  of  the  danger  of  such  a  measure,  that  she  laboured 
to  divert  Maurice  from  his  purpose.  Thus  bafflcKl  and  exposed,  he 
sought  to  remove  Bameveldt,  the  great  obstacle  to  his  ambition. 

The  question  upon  which  the  great  struggle  between  Bameveldt 
and  the  Stadtholder  finally  turned  was  the  calling  a  national  synod, 
to  whioh  the  point  at  issue  between  the  Armiuians  and  the  Gomarites 
should  be  referred.  Bameveldt  was  well  aware  of  the  object  which 
those  who  clamoured  for  this  assembly  had  in  view ;  he  opposed  it 
with  all  his  influence,  as  a  project  fraught  with  danger  to  internal 
peace  and  the  interests  of  tme  religion ;  and  would  probably  have 
succeeded  in  defeating  it  altogether,  but  for  the  intrigues  of  Carleton, 
the  English  ambassador,  acting  by  orders  of  James  1.,  who  had  been 
grievously  offended  by  Bameveldt  affording  protection  to  Vorstius, 
one  of  James's  literary  antagonists.  The  point  at  issue  between 
Bameveldt  and  his  opponents  was  simply  whether  any  other  form  of 
religion  should  be  tolerated  in  the  states  save  that  of  the  Churoh  of 
OfoeviL  Bameveldt  contended,  that  as  the  War  of  Independence 
did  not  originate  in  religion,  but  in  hostility  to  the  political  oppression 
of  Spain,  in  which  even  the  Catholics  were  as  eager  as  the  Protestant 
inhabitants,  each  state  should  be  at  liberty  to  choose  its  own  form  of 
woiahip.  He  appealed  to  the  declarations  and  conduct  of  William, 
the  late  Stadtholder,  who,  to  the  last,  hid  openly  tolerated  all  forms 
of  worship,  not  excluding  the  Catholio.  His  opponents,  on  the  other 
hand,  mafaitamed  that^  fa7  the  act  of  union  of  the  revolted  provinoes, 
the  C^lvinistic  religion  was  declared  to  be  the  national  religion  of  the 
new  stata  Bameveldt  however  induced  the  States  of  Holland  and 
Utrecht  to  act  upon  his  views,  and  moreover  to  iseue  a  proclamation, 
in  which  a  veto  over  the  appointment  of  the  oleigy  was  asserted  by 
the  civil  magistrate.  Qreat  disturbances  followed  this  declaration  in 
some  of  the  states  :  Bameveldt  called  upon  Maurice,  as  the  commander 
of  the  military  foros,  to  aid  the  oivil  avrthorities  in  supprsssing  them ; 
but  Maurioe  enoomraged  the  oonfiuion,  and  the  Arminians  were  eveiy* 
shsrt  assaaited  and  psnsooted. 


In  this  embarrassment  Bameveldt  formed  a  militia,  composed  of 
the  citizens,  in  Amhem,  Leyden,  and  Utrecht :  this  body  was  called 
by  the  Dutch  name  of  Waartgelders.  Maurice  immediately  marched 
his  army  against  the  militia,  disarmed  them,  took  possession  of  the 
Arminian  towns,  deposed  the  Arminian  magistrates,  and  openly 
assumed  absoliite  authority.  The  States-General,  overawed  by  hi^ 
boldness,  and  jealous  of  the  fame  and  influence  of  Bameveldt,  ratified 
all  his  proceedings,  and  at  his  bidding  took  decisive  steps  towards 
summoning  a  national  synod,  which  met  at  Dort  November  18,  1618. 
Previous  to  this,  Bameveldt  and  his  friends  Grotius  and  Hooger- 
beets  bad  been  arrested  (February  21,  1618)  by  the  States-General, 
acting  under  Maurice.  This  bold  step  induced  the  state  of  Hulland, 
which  had  at  first  opposed  the  Synod,  to  consent,  under  the  influence 
of  fear  and  the  violent  measures  of  Maurice. 

The  trial  soon  followed.  "  Whatever  becomes  of  the  other  prisoners," 
writes  Carleton,  the  English  ambassador,  who  openly  avowed  that  his 
master  approved  of  Maurice's  proceedings,  **  Bameveldt  is  sure  to  lose 
his  head."  Such  seems  also  to  have  been  Barneveldt's  conviction,  all 
his  efforts  being  directed  to  save  his  family  from  the  consequence  of 
this  punishment.  He  expressed  no  reicret  at  his  own  fate,  except  so 
far  as  it  might  implicate  his  friends ;  and  was  particularly  concerned 
for  Grotius,  then  in  the  prime  of  life,  and,  like  himself,  devoted  to 
his  country's  welfare.  The  trial  of  the  prisoners  commenced  on  the 
19bh  of  November  1618.  It  was  in  vain  that  B^irneveldt  pxx>te8ted 
that  the  whole  proceedings  were  illegal,  and  that  he  triumphantly 
refuted  all  the  charges  urged  against  him:  he  w&i  found  guilty, 
among  other  things,  for  ''  having  brought  the  church  ot  God  into 
trouble,"  and  sentenced  to  death.  It  was  deemed  however  expedient 
not  to  carry  the  sentence  into  effect  till  it  had  received  the  sanction 
of  the  decision  of  the  Synod,  which  then  held  its  sittinga  The  Synod 
dosed  its  sittings  on  the  9th  of  Msy  1619,  with  a  denunciation  of  all 
those  who  had  opposed  the  Calviuist  clergy.  On  the  14th  of  May 
Bameveldt  was  beheaded  on  a  scaffold  erected  in  the  coui*t-yard  of 
the  Hague,  meeting  his  fate  with  that  calm  courage  which  attended 
him  throughout  life.  A  letter  which  he  wrote  the  night  before  his 
execution  to  his  wife  is  still  preserved,  and  is  a  touching  monument 
of  his  firmness  and  affection. 

BARNEY,  JOSHUA,  a  commodore  in  the  navy  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  was  bom  at  Baltimore  on  the  6th  of  July  1759.  Being 
one  of  fourteen  children,  he  was  taken  from  school  at  the  early  age  of 
ten  yearS)  and  was  first  sent  for  a  short  time  to  assist  in  a  retail  store 
in  Bialtimore,  and  afterwards  to  be  a  clerk  in  a  merchant's  office  in 
Alexandria.  About  a  year  later,  when  only  eleven  years  of  age,  he 
entered  on  board  a  pilot-boat  In  his  sixteenth  year  he  was  appointed 
second  mate  of  a  ship  which  was  dispatched  with  a  cargo  of  grain 
from  Baltimore  to  Nice,  in  the  Sardinian  territory.  The  first  mate 
having  left  the  ship,  and  the  captain  dying  during  the  voyage,  this  lad 
was  left  to  his  own  energies  for  the  due  performance  of  the  remainder 
of  the  voyage.  This  he  successfully,  accomplished,  in  the  face  of 
many  difficuitiee,  and  brought  home  the  ship  to  the  full  satisfaction  of 
its  owners. 

•  On  his  return  to  America,  Barney  finding  that  the  disagreements  ot 
the  provinces  with  England  had  come  to  an  open  rupture,  imme- 
diately offered  his  services  to  the  provincial  government,  and  was 
appointed  master's  mate  in  a  sloop  of  war  called  the  '  Hornet.'  In 
thu  he  so  signalised  himself  by  his  bravery  and  good  conduct,  that, 
when  scarcely  seventeen,  he  obtained  the  commission  of  lieutenant  in 
the  United  States'  navy.  After  this  Lieutenant  Barney  was  for  some 
time  employed  on  board  small  vessels  of  war,  and  exhibited  great  zeal 
and  activity  in  the  performance  of  his  duty.  In  the  course  of  four 
years  he  was  twice  taken  by  the  English  and  exchanged,  and  in  1780, 
when  not  yet  tweuty-one  years  of  age,  he  had  married,  and  was  again 
in  active  aervioe  on  boaiti  the  United  States'  ship  '  Saratoga.'  This 
vessel  captured  several  British  merchant  vessels,  and  Barney  being 
placed  as  prise-master  on  board  one  of  these,  which  was  in  an  almost 
sinking  condition,  was  again  captured  by  an  English  ship,  and  sent  as 
a  prisoner  to  England. 

Having  escaped  from  the  prison  in  which  he  was  confined,  and 
having  spent  some  weeks  in  London,  he  embarked  for  Osteud,  visited 
France  and  Spain,  and  reached  his  home  in  March  17 S2.  He>  was 
immediately  appointed  to  command  a  small  ship  of  war,  one  of  a 
squadron  fitted  out  for  the  protection  of  trade  in  the  Delaware. 
While  thus  employed,  Barney  was  attacked  by  two  ships  and  a  brig 
belonging  to  the  British  navy,  and  by  a  combination  of  stratagem  and 
bravery,  succeeded  in  captun  ig  and  securing  one  of  the  ships.  For 
this  gallant  action  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  legisLiture  of  Penn- 
sylvaoia,  accompanied  by  a  gold-hilted  sword;  and  his  prize  being 
fitted  out  and  commissioned  in  the  American  navy,  he  received  the 
oommand. 

Commodore  Barney  was  afterwards  sent  with  dispatches  to  Dr. 
Franklin  at  Paris,  and  returned  to  America  with  a  British  passport, 
bearing  dispatches  which  announced  the  signing  of  preliminary  articles 
of  peaoe  between  England  and  Amenca. 

At  this  time  the  commodore  was  only  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and 
the  publio  having  no  farther  occasion  for  his  services,  he  embiirked  in 
oommeroial  speculations  connected  with  the  sea,  but  was  unsuccessful. 
In  the  course  of  these  pursuits  he  visited  fVance  in  1794,  and  in  the 
following  year  reosived  a  commission  as  oaptain  in  the  French  navy. 
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He  afberwardB  obtained  the  rank  of  cheMe^Tiaioo,  and  Mrred  as 
commander  of  the  French  squadron  in  the  West  Indies.  On  his 
return  to  Franoe  he  resigned  his  oommission,  and  received  the  grant 
of  a  pension  for  life,  which  however  he  would  never  touch.  Return- 
iog  home,  he  acrain  engaged,  with  no  better  sncoees  than  before,  in 
commercial  undertakings,  and  after  a  time  retired  to  the  cultivation  of 
a  farm. 

When  the  war  between  England  and  America  broke  out  in  1812, 
Bami^y  immediatelv  fitted  out  a  privateer,  in  which  he  made  some 
valuable  prizes,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  appointed  by  his  govern- 
ment to  the  command  of  a  flotilla,  to  be  employed  for  the  protection 
of  Chesapeake  Bay.  While  engaged  in  this  service.  Commodore 
Barney,  finding  that  a  British  expedition  had  landed,  and  was  in  full 
march  for  Washington,  left  his  flotilla  in  charge  of  his  lieutenant,  and 
joined  the  land  forces  with  400  of  his  men.  The  hostile  forces  met 
at  Bladensburg,  and  the  Americans  were  obliged  to  retreat^  but  owing 
to  a  wound  which  the  Commodore  had  received  in  the  leg,  he  was 
taken  prisoner  by  Qeneral  Ross.  Being  liberated  on  his  parole,  he 
retired  to  his  farm,  where  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  State  of 
Georgia  and  of  the  city  of  Washington.  Except  being  afterwards 
selected  to  convey  dispatches  to  the  American  ministers  in  Europe, 
Commodor«'  Barney's  public  life  terminated  on  the  field  of  Bladensburg. 
The  wound  he  had  received  on  that  occasion  never  thoroughly  healed. 
Afttrwards,  when  on  a  journey  into  Keutucky,  he  experifuoed  a 
sudden  attack  of  spasms  in  the  wounded  limb,  and  on  the  following 
day,  the  1st  of  December  1818,  he  died  at  Pittsburg,  in  the  sixtieth 
year  of  bis  age. 

BARO'NIUS.  C^SAR,  an  eminent  ecclesiastical  writer,  and  cardinal 
presbyter  of  the  Roman  Church,  whs  born  31st  October  1538,  at  Sora, 
an  episcopal  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  He  received  his  first 
education  at  Veroli,  and  afterwards  studied  divinity  and  law  at 
Napl'-s ;  but  the  troubles  of  that  kingdom  induced  his  father  to  remove 
him  in  1557  to  Rome,  where  he  continued  those  studies  under  CieMr 
Costa,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Capua.  Here  he  placed  himself  under 
the  discipline  of  St  Philip  de  Neri,  founder  of  the  congregation  of  the 
Oratory,  by  whom,  after  he  was  ordained  priest,  he  was  attached  in 
1564  to  the  congregation  of  the  church  of  St  John  the  Baptist  in  that 
city.  He  continued  there  till  1576,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria  della  Vallicella.  In  1593,  St  Philip  de  Neri, 
having  laid  down  the  office  of  superior  of  the  congregation  of  the 
Oratory,  appointed  Barouius  his  successor;  and  Pope  Clement  YilL 
not  only  approved  the  choice,  but  some  time  after  made  Baronius  his 
confessor,  advanced  him  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal,  June  6th,  1596, 
and  finally  made  him  librarian  of  the  apostolic  see.  Upon  the  death 
of  Clement  YIIL,  in  1605,  Baronius  had  thirty  votes  in  the  conclave 
for  his  election  as  pope,  but  the  Spaniards  opposed  his  election  on 
account  of  his  treatise  '  De  Monarchia  Sicilia,'  in  which  he  had  argued 
against  the  claim  of  Spaio  to  that  kingdom.  Baroniua's  intense  appli- 
cation to  study  weakened  his  constitution,  and  he  died  at  Rome,  June 
30tb,  1607,  aged  sixty-ei^ht  years  and  eight  months,  and  was  interred 
in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  della  Vallicella,  on  the  13th  of  July. 

Baronius  was  a  man  of  sincere  piety,  great  probity,  learning,  and 
extensive  reading,  who  laboured  with  succetf  in  the  service  of  the  church 
to  which  he  belonged,  and  in  clearing  up  ecclesiastical  antiquity.  He 
undertook  his  most  celebrated  work,  his  'Annales  Ecdesiastici,*  when 
he  was  thirty  years  of  age,  and  continued  for  thirty  years  eollHcting 
and  digesting  his  materiala  The  first  volume  of  this  work,  which 
contahis  the  fir-t  century  after  Christ,  was  published  in  1588;  the 
twelfth  and  laet,  which  concludes  with  the  year  1198,  was  printed  in 
1607,  under  the  pontificate  of  Paul  V.  These  twelve  volumes  contain 
the  history  of  the  twelve  first  ages  of  the  church.  Baronius  left 
materials  for  three  more  volumes,  which  were  used  by  Raynaldus 
(Oiiorico  Rinaldi)  in  his  Continuation  of  Baroniua's  Annals. 

Mazzuchelli  enumerates  seventeen  difiereut  works  of  Baronius  in 
print  and  twelve  in  manuscript  But  his  fame  rests  almost  wholly  on 
his  'Anoales  EccleKiaxtici,'  of  which  numerous  editions  have  been 
published  :  the  best  is  that  by  Odorico  Rinaldi,  in  19  vols.,  foL  Lucca, 
1738-46.  followed  by  an  'Index  Universalis,*  3  vols.  fol.  Lucca,  1757-59, 
and  accompani«  d  by  *  Annalium  Ecclesiasticorum  Cses.  Baronii  Appa- 
ratuA,'  1  vo^  foL  Lucca,  1740,  and  by  Rinaldi's  Continuation  <<Annales 
£ccle»iastioi  ab  anno  MCXCVIII.  ubi  desinit  Cardinalis  Baronius '), 
15  vols.  foL  1747-56.  An  abridgment  of  Baroniua's  first  century  of 
his  Annals  ('Ridottiin  Compendio'),  by  Francesco  Panigarola,  appeared 
in  4to,  Yen.  1593,  and  an  abridgment  of  the  whole,  in  Latin,  by  Hen. 
Spon<ianu8,  at  Paris,  foL  1612,  and  in  numerous  subsequent  editions. 
An  epitome  of  tbt  Annals,  in  Arabic,  was  published  at  Rome  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Propaganda  Society,  3  vols.  4to,  1653-71.  Two  or  three 
more  abridgments,  in  other  languages,  are  noticed  by  Mnzzuchelli 

The  great  work  of  Baronius  has  been  severely  criticised  by  Holstenius, 
Isaac  Casaubon,  Comber,  and  others,  on  account  of  its  alleged  errors 
and  mistakes ;  but  these,  perhaps,  are  not  more  numerous  than  are  to 
be  exi)ectcd  in  a  work  of  such  great  extent  In  relation  to  conth> 
versies,  he  was  always  a  party  writer;  but  his  work  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  and  important  on  the  ^ubJKC^  and  Baroniua  is  by  some  styled 
the  father  of  ecclesiastical  history.  Besides  Rinaldi's,  there  are  two 
other  continuations  ot  Baronius's  Annals ;  one  to  the  year  1572,  by 
Bzuvius,  9  vols.  foL  1616-72:  the  other  extendme  to  1639,  2  vols,  fol 
Paris,  1639. 


BARRA'S,  PAUL  FRANCOIS  JEAN  KICOLAS,   COUNT  DE, 
a  member  of  the  French  Directory,  and  an  important  actor  in  some  of 
the  principal  events  of  the  French  revolution,  was  bom  June  30, 17^, 
at  Lohempoux  in  Provence.    His  family  was  one  of  the  most  andrct 
among  the  nobility  of  Provence.    In  1775  he  entered  the  army,  ud 
sailed  for  the  Isle  of  Franoe,  but  the  vessel  was  wrecked  on  her  p&i^sage. 
Owing  partly  to  the  exertions  of  young  Barras,  the  crew  and  pa?««azen 
eventually  reached  Pondicherry  in  safety;  but  this  place  being  sh«n.; 
after  taken  by  the  English,  he  returned  to  France.     He  again  retunivi 
to  India,  with  Sufirein ;  but  soon  after  left  that  country  with  lue 
intention  of  proceeding  to  the  siege  of  Qibraltar,  but  not  arrivisg  in 
time  he  went  to  Paris.     Here  he  expressed  himself  with  ao  m^cii 
freedom  respecting  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  India  as  to  expose  him- 
self to  personal  danger,  which  was  only  prevented  by  the  exertiom  of 
an  influential  friend.    At  this  period  the  life  of  Barras  was  that  of  a 
man  of  pleasure,  and  in  this  career  he  soon  wasted  his  mod«rst« 
fortune.     The  revolution  at  length  commenced,  and  he  immediately 
became  one  of  its  warmeat  partisans.      He  was  a  member  of  the 
Jacobins'  Club  from  its  commencement^  and  was  engaged  in  the  tSur 
of  August  10, 1792,  which  virtually  terminated  the  existence  of  the 
monarchy.    Being  sent  to  the  National  Convention  as  rapr8aen''atiTe 
of  his  native  department,  he  voted  unconditionally  for  ihe  deaih  of 
Louis  XVI.    From  the  Convention  he  received  various  public  com- 
missions, in  one  of  which  he  was  engaged  in  the  south  of  France  at  ths 
time  when  the  English  blockaded  the  town  of  Toulon.    On  this  pace 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  republicans,  he  was  one  of  the  five  Con- 
ventionalists who  sat  as  a  commission  and  carried  into  effect  the 
frightful  orders  of  the  Convention  for  the  proscription  aud  execution 
of  the  I'oulonese^  when  more  than  400  executions  took  place.     Only 
he  and  another  member  escaped  the  denunciations  which  its  proceed- 
ings excited  on  the  part  of  more  than  300  of  the  political  dubs  with 
which  France  was  at  that  time  covered.     On  hia  return  to  Paris, 
Robespierre  received  him  with  a  sneering  compliment  on  his  energj. 
At  this  time  terror  reigued  in  the  capitaL    The  Girondista,  and  even 
Danton,  had  perished  on  the  revolutionary  scaffold;  and  Barma  wss 
determined  not  to  go  to  the  Convention  unarmed,  where,  by  the  bold- 
ness of  his  character  and  other  considerations,  he  was  a  perdouage  of 
considerable  importance  as  one  among  the  few  opponeuta  of  the 
terrorists.    Robespierre,  beginning  to  feel  that  his  power  was  on  the 
decline,  meditated  a  new  pioscription,  and  wished  to  strengthen  him- 
self with  the  support  of  Bairaa,  who  however  refused,  and  made 
known  to  his  colleagues  the  proposition  of  Robespierre,  adding.  "  He 
is  lost  in  spite  of  the  Jacobins."    Finding  it  imposaible  to  treat  with 
Barras^  Robespierre  kept  aloof  from  the  committees,  but  after  an 
absence  of  two  months  he  made  his  appearance.      The   celebrated 
movement  of  the  9th  Thermidor  (July  27, 1794)  immediatf  ly  followed. 
On  that  day,  Barras  and  some  other  deputies  presented  themselves  to 
the  Convention.    Talllen  denounced  Robespierre,  whose  arrest  being 
decreed,  he  was  sent  to  prison,  from  which  however  he  escaped. 
Henrio^  commander  of  the  Parisian  Quard,  a  creature  of  Robes- 
pierre's, marched  on  ther  Convention,  which,  in  its  imminent  peril, 
named  Barras  general-in-chief,  and  charged  him  with  its  defence.    The 
fate  of  the  day  was  soon  decided ;  and  Robeepierre,  with  some  of  his 
most  intimate  partisans,    was    executed.      Barras    was   afterwards 
charged  with  the  superintendence  of  tiie  children  of  Louis  XVL, 
who  were  confined  at  the  Temple,  and  his  conduct  towards  them  was 
marked  by  consideration  and  kindness.    Indeed,  after  the  9th  Thermi> 
dor,  he  displayed  great  moderation ;  and  he  obtained  the  erasure  of 
many  names  from  the  list  of  proscribed  emigrants.    He  waa  named 
successively  secretary  and  president  of  the  l<Iational  Convention.     In 
his  political  principles  he  refrained  from  committing  himsrlf  who<ly 
to  any  of  the  great  contending  parties.    At  the  crisis  of  the  l^th 
Vendlmiaire  (October  5, 1795),  the  Convention  again  named  Barras 
genei'al-in-cbiefl     The  success  on  this  occasion  was  chiefly  owing  to 
Bonaparte,  to  whom  Barras,  recollecting  his  services  at  Toulon,  had 
con  tided  the  command  of  the  artillery;  and  he  afterwards  obtaiued 
for  Bonaparte  that  of  the  army  of  Italy.    The  anarchbts  being  put 
down  by  the  13th  Vend^miaire,  the  directoral  government  was  formed, 
of  which  Barras  was  a  member.     It  did  not  work  well ;  and  the  coup 
d'etat  of  the  18th  Fmctiilor  (September  4, 1797)  was  resolved  upon  as 
a  means  of  effecting  iU  more  complete  consolidation.    For  the  third 
time  Barras  was  invested  with  dictatorial  powers,  and  success  again 
attended  his  efforts.     Qeneral  Augereau  invested  the  halls  of   the 
legislative  councils  and  arretted  the  obnoxious  members.  [Auobrb4U.] 
Two  members  of  the  Directory,  Barthelemy  and  Carnot>  About  forty 
members  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  eleven  members 
of  the  Council  of  Elders,  and  other  individuals,  were  ordered  to  be 
transported  to  the  swamps  of  Guiana,  where  sevesal  of  them  died. 
Camot  escaped  into  Qermany.    The  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  xiow 
remodelled,  proposed  to  get  rid  in  a  similar  manner  of  such  of  the 
nobility  aa  still  remained  in  the  country,  but  Barras  in  this  instance 
successfully  opposed  their  wishes.  After  the  affiiir  of  the  30th  Prairial 
(May  18, 1799))  the  legislative  councils  resumed  their  independeDoe, 
curtailed  the  dictatorial  power  of  the  Directory,  and  obliged  three  of 
the  directors  to  give  in  their  resignation.    Barras  contrived  to  remain 
in  office,  though  he  had  opposed  this  movement;  but  he  aud  Sieyes 
were  united  as  to  the  necessity  for  overthrowing  the  oonsUtntion  of 
the  year  8,  since  a  new  combination  of  the  executive  power  aeenaed 
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to  tbem  the  only  means  of  fixing  themaelvefl  more  firmly  in  the 
government.  General  Bonaparte,  being  apprised  of  these  intrignes  by 
bis  brother  Lucien,  left  the  army  in  Egypt,  and  arrived  in  Paris  for 
the  purpose  of  carryinsr  hvs  own  personal  projects  of  ambition  into 
execution.  Seconded  by  Sieyes,  he  effected  the  revolution  of  the  18th 
Brumaire  (November  9,  1799),  the  immediate  result  of  which  was  his 
nomination  am  First  CodbuL  From  this  period  the  power  of  Barras 
was  annihilated.  Finding  himself  abandoned  by  everybody,  he  sent  a 
letter  to  the  President  of  the  Council  of  Elders,  saying  ''that  he 
returned  with  satisfaction  to  the  rank  of  a  mere  citizeo,  leaving  the 
d^'stinies  of  the  republic  in  the  haods  of  the  illustrious  warrior  whom 
be  had  been  so  fortunat*^  as  to  initiate  in  the  career  of  glory."  He 
lived  in  retirement  at  Grosbois,  r«ifu8ing  all  the  offers  made  to  him 
by  the  new  government;  among  others,  the  embassies  of  Dresden 
and  of  the  United  States,  the  command  of  the  army  of  St.  Domingo, 
and  even  a  medal  which  Bonaparte  had  struck.  He  afterwards 
removed  to  Brussels;  but  this  city  not  agreeing  with  him,  he  obtained 
leave  to  retire  to  Marseille,  where  he  lived,  as  before,  under  sur* 
veillance,  attending  quietly  to  agricultural  pursuits.  In  1818  he  was 
inculpated  in  a  conMpiraoy,  and  underwent  some  interrogations;  after 
which  h<^  was  exiled  to  Rome,  but  remained  still  under  the  watchful 
eyes  of  the  French  police.  Here  he  was  asrtiin  accused  of  being  con- 
nected with  a  conspiracy,  but  the  preliminary  investigations  into  its 
character  and  ramifications  were  broken  up  by  the  fall  of  Napoleon. 
In  1814  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Paris.  In  1815,  foreseeing  new 
troubles,  he  withdrew  from  Paris,  but  returned  on  hearing  of  Napo- 
leon's disembarkation.  Afterwards  he  resided  at  Chaillot^  near  Paris. 
He  died  in  January  1829.  Barras  was  more  fond  of  pleasure  than  of 
business,  but  he  waa  not  destitute  of  talent ;. inclined  to  indolence,  he 
could  show  firmness  and  activity  at  times ;  he  was  naturally  humane 
and  good-natured,  generous  towards  his  friend?,  and  prodigal  in  his 
expenditure:  Notwithstanding  his  affectation  of  ropublicanism,  his 
manners  and  tastes  >vere  those  of  a  nobleman  of  the  old  monarchy. 
He  could  speak  well  and  to  the  purpose ;  and  these  qualities  gave  him 
an  ascendancy  over  his  rougher  colleagues.  He  possessed  considerable 
shrewdness  and  tact,  which  he  employed  in  securing  his  own  interests; 
and  it  is  illastrative  of  his  character,  that  Barras  was  the  only  member 
who,  throughout  the  various  changes  which  the  Directory  underwent^ 
kept  bis  seat  from  its  installation,  at  the  end  of  1795,  to  its  final  over- 
throw  by  Bonaparte  in  November  1799. 

BARRELIER,  JAMES,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1606.  He  commenced 
the  study  of  medicine,  but  when  just  about  to  receive  the  degree  of 
doctor,  he  abandoned  the  medical  profession,  gave  himself  up  to  the 
study  of  th»'ology,  and  in  1685  took  the  vows  of  the  order  of  Domini- 
cans.  Having  studied  the  fathers  of  the  church,  he  taught  theology, 
but  devoted  his  leisure  hours  to  the  study  of  botany.  In  1646  he  was 
appointed  assistant  to  Father  Thomas  Tarco,  the  general  of  the  order 
of  Dominicans,  and  accompanied  him  on  his  visits  to  the  different 
convents.  In  this  way  he  traversed  the  south  of  France,  Spain,  and 
Italy.  During  these  excursions  he  collected  plants  and  other  objects 
of  natural  history.  He  made  drawings  of  the  plants,  which  he  caused 
to  be  engraved,  with  a  view  to  their  publication.  Having  had  his 
headquarters  at  Rome  for  twenty-five  year?,  he  returned  to  Paris  in 
1672,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  the  convent  in  the  Rue  St.  Honor4 
Here  he  laboured  to  perfect  his  work,  till  he  died  of  asthma^  Septem- 
ber 17th,  1673. 

His  manuscripts  and  collections  Barrelier  bequeathed  to  the  library 
of  the  convent,  but  soon  after  his  death  all  his  collections  were  dis- 
persed, and  some  were  burnt.  The  copper-plates  escaped,  and  were 
colkcted  and  published  by  Antoine  de  Jussieu,  who  supplied  descrip- 
tions in  the  place  of  those  whiuh  had  been  destroyed.  This  work,  to 
which  was  prefixed  a  life  of  Barrelier,  appeared  in  one  volume  folio : 
'  R.  P.  Barrelieri  Plantse  per  Galliam,  Hi-ipaniam,  et  Italiam  observatse, 
iconibus  seneis  exhibitae,  opus  posthumum ;  aocurante  Antonio  Jussieu, 
botatiices  professors,  in  lucem  editum,  et  ad  reoentiorum  normam 
digestum,  cui  sccessit  ejusdem  auctoris  specimen  de  Insectis,'  Paris, 
1714.  It  contains  1324  figures  engraved  upon  334  plates,  of  which 
three  are  of  shells,  the  rest  of  plants.  Some  are  copied  from  earlier 
writers,  but  the  greater  part  are  new,  or  very  rare,  so  that  the  volume 
is  still  worth  referring  to.  Barrelier  composed  a  work,  intended  to 
include  descriptions  of  all  the  plants  then  known.  He  called  it 
'  Hortus  Mundi,'  but  it  was  never  published.  He  also  left  700  figures 
of  fungi,  and  300  of  shells.  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
of  AcarUhacetg,  was  called  in  honour  of  him  Bcureleria, 

(Haller,  BiUiotheea  Botanica;  Biograiphie  UniiwaeUe,) 

BARRET,  GEORGE,  a  landscape  painter  of  great  celebrity  m  his 
time.  He  was  bom  at  Dubliu  in  1732,  and  commenced  his  career  by 
colouring  prints  for  a  printaeUer  of  the  name  of  Silcock.  His  first 
landscapes  were  painted  from  the  estate  of  his  patron,  Viscount 
Powerscourt  near  Dublin.  In  1764  he  obtained  a  premium  of  fifty 
guineas  from  the  Society  of  Arts  in  London ;  the  first  premium  given 
by  that  society  for  landscape.  He  was  one  of  the  original  members 
of  the  Ro>al  Academy,  founded  in  1768,  and  towards  the  close  of  his 
life  he  was  master  painter  to  Chelsea  Hospital,  an  appointment  which 
he  procured  through  his  friend  Burke.  Barret  received  large  sums 
for  hirt  pictures  at  a  time  when  Wilson  with  difficulty  earned  a  bare 
subsistence.  But  he  was  extravagant,  and  got  into  various  pecuniary 
difl&culties.    He  died  at  Paddingtoo  in  1784. 
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Barretfs  landscapes  are  bold  and  natural  in  design,  but  his  colouring 
is  somewhat  peculiar  and  heavy.  Some  of  his  lake  scenes  have  great 
excellence ;  in  them  he  succeeded  very  well  in  conveying  the  improa- 
sion  of  vastness,  and  his  sombre  colouring  has  sometimes  in  these 
scenes  a  peculiarly  characteristic  effect  He  also  represented  the  disper- 
sion of  the  mists  in  such  places  very  happily.  Barret  painted 
occasionally  in  water-colours,  and  executed  a  few  etchings. 

BARRI,  GIRALDUS  DE,  or  SYLVESTER  GIRALDUS,  more 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  GIRALDUS  CAMBRENSIS,  was  the 
fourth  son  of  William  de  Barri,  by  Angharath,  daughter  of  Neeta, 
daughter  of  Rhys  ap  Theodor,  prince  of  Sosith  Wales,  and  was  born 
in  or  about  1146,  at  the  caslie  of  Manorbeer,  in  Pembrokeshire. 
Being  a  younger  brother,  and  intended  for  the  church,  he  was  sent  to 
St.  David's,  where  bis  uncle,  David  Fitzgerald,  at  that  time  bishop  of 
the  see,  undertook  the  care  of  his  education.  Giraldus,  in  the  history 
of  his  own  life,  acknowledges  that  in  early  youth  he  was  negligent  and 
playful,  but  his  uncle  and  his  masters  remonstrated  so  sharply  with 
him  that  he  became  diligent,  and  soon  surpassed  his  fellow-students. 
When  twenty  jears  of  age  he  was  sent  to  the  University  of  Paris, 
where  he  remained  for  three  years,  and  acquired  great  fame  for  his 
skill  in  rhetoric  and  the  belles-lettres.  On  his  return  to  England, 
about  1172,  he  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  obtained  soon  after  the 
archdeaconry  of  St.  David's  and  other  preferments  both  in  England 
and  Wales.  He  now  devoted  his  whole  mind  to  promote  the  interests 
of  the  church.  Finding  the  Welsh  reluctant  to  pay  tithes  he  obtained 
from  Richard,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  appointment  of  legate 
in  Wales  to  rectify  these  and  other  abuses.  He  executed  this  com- 
mission with  great  spirit  and  success.  He  likewise  attempted  to 
reform  the  morals  of  the  clergy,  and  was  peculiarly  severe  against  idl 
priests  who  had  wives ;  these  he  called  concubines,  and  insisted  upon 
their  dismission.  The  old  archdeacon  of  Brecknock,  who  opposed  his 
remonstrances  on  this  account^  was  at  fir<^t  suspended,  and  afterwards 
deprived,  a  sufficient  maintenance  only  being  assigned  to  him  from  his 
former  preferment,  which  wan  bestowed  upon  the  officious  legate. 

On  the  death  of  David  Fitsgerald  his  unde^  the  canons  of  St  David's 
met  in  council,  and,  after  a  long  debate,  elected  Giraldus  to  be  his 
successor ;  but  the  archdeacon  thinking  the  election  made  too  hastily, 
and  not  cusoording  to  the  usual  forms,  went  on  the  following  morning 
to  the  chapter,  and,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  friends,  renounced 
it  His  reason  was  that  the  necessary  application  had  not  been  pre^ 
vioosly  made  to  the  king  or  his  justiciary  for  the  royal  assent.  The 
chapter  however  persisted  in  their  choice,  which  so  displeased  King 
Henry  IL  that  he  threatened  to  .dispossess  them  of  their  lands  and 
revenues.  The  king  summoned  a  council,  and  submitted  the  case  to 
the  consideration  of  Richard,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  his 
suffragan  blBhops,  desiring  them  to  recommend  a  fit  person  to  fill  the 
vacant  see.  They  unanimously  recommended  Giraldus  as  a  man  of 
learning  and  spirit,  but  the  king  objected;  and  Peter  de  Leia,  a 
Cluniao  monk  of  Wenlock  in  Shropshire,  was,  in  consequence,  chosen 
bishop  of  St.  David's.  Giraldus  retired  to  the  Univeisity  of  Paris^ 
and  prosecuted  his  studies  chiefly  in  civil  and  canon  law,  the  professor- 
ship of  which  last,  in  that  university,  was  offered  to  him  in  1179.  He 
returned  home  in  1180,  and,  proceeding  to  his  archdeaconry,  found 
the  diocese  of  St.  David's  in  confusion.  Peter  de  Leia  had  quarrelled 
with  the  canons  and  inhabitants,  and  was  driven  from  his  see,  the 
administration  of  which  was  now  committed  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  to  Giraldus.  He  held  it  three  or  four  years,  when  the 
bishop  was  restored. 

About  1184  Giraldus  was  made  one  of  the  royal  chaplains  by  King 
Henry  IL ;  and  soon  after  was  sent  as  a  pacificator  to  Wales.  In  1 185 
he  was  appointed  preceptor  to  Prince  John,  whom  be  accompanied  to 
Ireland  as  secretary  and  privy<councillor ;  but  when  the  prince  returned 
after  a  residence  of  some  months,  Giraldus  remained  to  complete  and 
digest  the  collections  he  was  making  for  his  two  works  on  the  topo- 
graphy and  conquest  of  Ireland.  Previous  to  leaving  that  country 
the  prince  offered  Giraldus  the  Irish  bishoprics  of  Femes  and  Leighlin, 
either  separately  or  consolidated,  but  he  refused  both,  having  already 
resolved  to  accept  no  other  bishopric  than  that  of  St  David's.  In  1187 
he  returned  to  England,  when,  having  finished  his  work  on  the  topo- 
graphy of  Ireland,  he  read  its  three  divisions  (distinctiones),  on  three 
separate  days,  before  public,  audiences  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
On  the  first  day  he  entertained  aU  the  poor  of  the  town ;  on  the  neift 
day  the  doctors  and  scholars  of  fame  and  reputation ;  on  the  third 
day  the  scholars  of  tiie  lower  rank,  the  soldiers  and  burgesses. 

In  1188  Giraldus  accompanied  Baldwin,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
in  a  journey  [Baldwin]  through  the  rough  and  mountainous  parts 
of  Wales,  in  order  to  preach  to  the  people  the  necessity  of  a  crusade. 
The  more  lasting  fruit  of  this  journey  was  his  work  entitled  *  Itine- 
rarium  Cambrise.'  In  1189  he  attended  King  Henry  II.  in  his  expe- 
dition into  France,  and  remained  there  till  after  the  king's  death,  when 
Richard  I.  sent  him  back  to  preserve  the  peace  of  Wales,  and  even 
appointed  him  coadjutor  to  William  liongchamp,  bishop  of  Ely,  in  the 
regency  of  the  kingdom.  After  refusing  the  bishoprics  of  Baugor  and 
Llandaff,  in  hopes  to  succeed  to  St  David's,  his  favourite  object,  that 
see  became  vacant  in  1199,  when  he  was  unanimously  elected  to  it 
by  the  chapter,  but  he  was  again  disappointed  by  the  opposition  of 
Hubert,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  This  involved  him  in  a  contest 
which  lasted  five  years,  during  which  he  took  three  journeys  to  Rome, 
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and  WM  at  last  defeated,  the  pope  paaaiog  a  definite  sentenoe^  and 
declariDg  bis  election  nulL 

Soon  After  this  Giraldus  resigned  liia  archdeaconry  in  faronr  of 
Pbilipy  the  youngest  son  of  his  brother,  Philip  de  Band ;  but  he  re- 
tained his  other  preferments. 

Qlraldus  passed  the  last  seventeen  years  of  his  life  in  study,  revising 
his  former  literary  works  and  composing  others*  of  which  he  has 
himself  given  a  copious  index.  In  the  midst  of  these  occupations  he 
received  once  more  an  offer  of  the  bishopric  of  St.  David's,  and 
would  have  met  with  no  opposition  from  the  court;  but  from  the 
dishonourable  terms  on  which  it  was  proffered,  he  refused  the  eccle- 
siastical dignity  which  had  so  long  been  the  object  of  his  earnest  wishes. 
He  died  at  St  David's,  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  was 
buried  in  the  cathedrsl  church,  where  his  effigy  still  remains  upon  an 
altar  tomb  beneath  an  ornamental  arch.  Qiraldus  appears  to  have 
been  an  upright  and  able  man.  As  an  ecclesiastic  ha  was  lealous, 
active,  and  fearless  in  maintaining  the  rights  and  dignities  of  his 
church ;  but  he  was  at  the  same  time  honest  and  disinterested.  As 
a  scholar  he  was  learned,  and  as  a  collector  of  historical  materials 
diligent,  far  beyond  the  measure  of  his  agei  As  an  historian  however 
he  was  full  of  credulity,  and  as  a  man,  as  his  works  prove,  one  of  the 
vainest  upon  record. 

QinUdus  has  himself  given  us  a  catalogue  of  his  works,  as  well  as 
a  long  history  of  his  actions,  both  printed  by  Wharton.  Other  lists 
will  be  found  in  Fabridus's  'Bibliotheca  Med.  et  Inf.  Latinitatis,'  edit. 
Patav.  4to,  1754,  tom.  iii  p.  62,  and  in  the  notes  to  his  life  in  the 
'Biogr.  Britannica,'  edit  1778,  vol  i  pp.  040,  642,  644.  Sir  Rioliard 
Hoare  has  given  ns  a  full  account  of  such  manuscripts  of  his  works 
as  exist  in  the  several  libraries  in  the  British  Museum,  in  the  Archi- 
episcopal  Library  at  Lambeth,  at  Bene't  (Corpus  Christi)  College,  in 
the  public  library  at  Cambridge,  and  in  the  Bodleian.  Those  printed 
are,  'Itinerarium  Cambrise,'  12mo,  Lond.  1585,  and  in  Camden*s 
*AngL  Norm.  &a  Script,'  foL  Francof.,  1602,  pp.  815-878;  'Topo- 
graphia  Hibemise,'  Camd.  ut  supr.,  pp.  692-754 ;  'Expugnatio  Hibemia,' 
ibid,  pp.  755-813 ;  'Descriptio  Cambriffi,'  ibid.,  pp.  879-892.  Several 
short  pieces  by  Qiraldus  are  printed  in  the  second  volume  of  Wharton's 
'  Anglia  Sacra.'  The  '  Qemma  Ecclebisstica,'  published  at  Mentz  in 
1549,  without  the  author^s  name,  under  the  title  of  '  Gtomma  Animse,' 
is  ascribed  to  Qiraldus.  John  Stowe's  translations  from  Qiraldu^s 
historical  works  relating  to  Wales  and  Ireland  are  among  the  Harleian 
Manuscripts  in  the  Museum,  Nos.  544  and  561,  in  his  own  hand- 
writing. Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare,  in  1806,  published  the  'Itinerary 
of  Arcbbi»hop  Baldwin  through  Wales,'  translated  into  English,  and 
illustrated  with  views,  annotations,  and  a  life  of  Qiraldus,  2  vols.  4to. 
To  this  work  the  preceding  account  is  much  indebted,  as  well  as  to 
the  life  in  the  'Biographia.  Britannica,'  article  'Barry;'  to  Bale, 
*IUu8tr.  Script;'  Wharton,  'Anglia  Sacra,' vol.  ii.,  pp.  457-518;  and 
Fabrioiuo's  *Bibliotheca  Med.  et  Inf.  Latinitatis/ 

BARRINQTON,  THE  HONOURABLE  DAINES,  a  learned  anti- 
quary,  lawyer,  and  naturalist,  was  the  fourth  son  of  John  Shute,  first 
Viscount  Barrington,  well-known  from  his  connection  with  the  Har- 
burgh  lottery  (on  account  of  which  he  was  expelled  the  House  of 
Commons),  and  the  author  of  the  < Miscellanea  Sacra'  and  various 
other  works.  His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Sir  William  Daines. 
Daines  Barrington  was  bom  in  1727.  After  having  concluded  his 
course  of  general  education  at  Oxford,  he  was  entered  as  a  student  at 
the  Inner  Temple,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  Hilary  Term,  1749. 
Though  he  never  acquired  any  eminence  in  practice,  his  family 
obtained  for  him  early  in  life  several  lucrative  offices.  In  1751  he 
became  Marshal  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  and  resigned  that  office 
on  being  appointed  secretary  for  the  affiiirs  of  Qreenwich  Hospital  in 
1753.  He  appears  for  a  short  time  to  have  travelled  the  Oxford 
circuit,  and  he  was  junior  counsel  for  the  prosecution  on  the  well- 
known  trial  of  Miss  Blandy,  for  tbe  murder  of  her  father,  in  1752. 
Shortly  after  receiving  the  appointment  of  secretary  for  Qreenwich 
Hospital  he  was  elected  Recorder  of  Bristol ;  and  in  1757  was  made  a 
puisne  Welsh  judge.  He  presided  with  Lord  Kenyon  at  the  great 
sessions  for  Denbighshire,  in  1783,  when  the  trial  of  the  Dean  of 
St  Af>aph  for  a  seditious  libel  was  to  have  taken  place,  but  was  put  off 
on  the  ground  of  attempts  to  prejudice  the  minds  of  the  jury.  In 
tbe  year  1785,  being  possessed  of  an  ample  income,  he  gave  up  his 
judgeship  and  all  public  employments  except  the  place  of  commissary- 
general  of  the  stores  at  Qibraltar,  and  retired  to  his  chambers  in  the 
Inner  Temple,  of  which  society  he  was  a  bencher.  He  died  in  the 
Temple  on  the  11th  of  March  ISOO. 

Tbe  most  important  of  Mr.  Barrington's  numerous  writings  is  a 
book  entitled  'Observations  upon  the  Statutes,  chiefly  the  more 
ancient  from  Magna  CharU  to  the  21  Jac.  L  c.  27,'  which  was  first 
published  in  1766.  Four  editions  subsequently  appeared  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  author,  in  the  course  of  which  the  work  was 
much  enlarged  and  improved.  The  design  was  to  introduce  a  project, 
which  is  detailed  in  an  appendix,  for  repealing  obsolete  and  useless 
statutes,  and  reducing  acts  which  relate  to  tbe  same  subject  to  one 
uniform  and  consistent  law.  The  importance  of  the  scheme  and  the 
sagacity  of  its  projector  may  be  measured  by  the  slow  progress  which 
has  been  since  made  towards  its  realisation,  notwithstanding  numerous 
earnest  efforts  by  individuals  and  associated  bodies  to  effect  such  an 
essentia]  reform.     Mr.  Barrington's  work  is  one  which  fully  deserves 


the  high  reputation  it  has  obtained;  the  illustrations  of  the  etataiet 
noticed  are  extremely  curious,  and  display  not  only  extensive  anti- 
quarian research,  but  a  familiar  aoquaiotanoe  with  the  civil  law  and 
the  municipal  institutions  of  Europe ;  and  the  whole  subject  is  treated 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  interest  the  general  reader  as  well  as  the 
professional  student  Mr.  Barrington  devoted  much  attention  to  the 
investigation  of  the  celebrated  geographical  problem  respecting  a 
North-West  Passage.  B€  examined  several  masters  of  vessels  em- 
ployed in  the  whale-fishery,  and  collected  on  this  subject  a  great 
mass  of  historical,  traditionary,  and  conjectural  evidence,  which  he 
detailed  in  several  papers  read  by  him  to  the  Royal  Society ;  and  his 
representations  are  said  to  have  led  to  the  fitting  out  by  govemoaent 
of  an  expedition  under  the  command  of  Captain  Phipps^  afterwards 
Lord  Mulgrave,  for  tiie  purpose  of  making  discoveries  in  the  North 
SeasL  Mr.  Barrington  published  the  result  of  his  researches  in  1775 ; 
and  when  this  subject  came  again  under  disoussion,  in  1818,  his  tracts 
were  republished  with  an  appendix  by  Colonel  Beaufoy.  Mr.  Barring- 
ton was  also  the  author  of  several  papers,  in  the  '  ArohsBologia'  on 
local  antiquities,  and  of  a  great  variety  of  essays  in  the  'Philosophical 
Transactions,'  and  other  periodical  publications,  on  subjects  oonoeoted 
with  natural  history.  Many  of  these  were  collected  and  pablished  by 
himself  in  1781  under  the  title  of  '  Miscellanies  on  various  Subjects.' 
A  particular  enumeration  of  all  Mr.  Barrington's  works  is  given  in 
Nichols's  'Literaiy  Aneodotea  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,'  voL  iii^ 
p.  8  (note),  and  in  the  '  Qentleman's  Magamne,'  voL  Ixx.,  p.  291. 

BARROC'CIO,  FEDERIQO,  an  lUlian  painter,  vras  the  son  of  an 
eminent  sculptor,  and  bom  at  Urbino  in  1528.  His  first  master  was 
Battiita  VeneHuio,  under  whom  he  studied  till  his  twentieth  year, 
when  he  went  to  Rome,  .where  a  residence  of  four  yearn  enabled  him 
to  make  vast  improvement  in  his  art  Some  works  which  he  executed 
soon  after  his  return  to  his  native  town,  particularly  his  picture  of 
St  Margaret,  painted  for  the  Confraternity  of  the  Holy  Sacrament^ 
procured  him  auch  reputation,  that  he  received  an  invitation  from  Pope 
Pius  X.  to  assist  in  the  embelUshmenta  of  the  Belvedere  palace,  on 
which  Zuochero  was  also  engaged.  Here  he  executed  the  Annunciation 
in  fresco  on  one  of  the  ceilings,  and  a  picture  of  the  Holy  Viigin  with 
the  infant  Saviour,  with  Saints,  &o.  Having  finished  these  commie- 
sions  he  returned  to  Urbino,  and  contributed  to  the  oathedral  of  St 
Lorenzo  and  Perugia  an  altar-piece  of  the  Taking  Down  firom  the  Cross. 
During  the  pontificate  of  Qregory  XIIL  Barroccio  again  riaited  Rome, 
where  he  painted  a  picture  of  the  Last  Supper  for  the  Cbiesa  della 
Minerva;  also,  for  the  Cbiesa  Nnova,  the  Visitation  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  to  Elizabeth,  and  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple.  These  two 
last  are  considered  to  be  his  finest  performances. 

Barroccio*s  style  of  colouring  and  effect  was  formed  on  that  of  Cor- 
reggio,  but  presents  a  frequent  fault  of  imitators  in  transmitting  an 
exaggeration  of  some  of  the  mastoids  prominent  peonliaritiee.  This 
was  noticeable  in  his  drawing,  but  far  more  in  his  colouring.  The 
defects  of  Barrocmo's  style  are  chiefly  chargeable  ai^ainst  his  smaller 
performances,  and  there  is  a  strong  example  of  them  in  his  picture  of 
the  Holy  Family  in  the  British  National  Qallery.  His  lai;ge  works 
exhibit  a  richness  of  sur&oe  which  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  has  greaUy 
commended,  and  did  not  diMlain  to  imitate.  There  is  in  the  Vatican 
a  picture  by  Barroodo,  of  the  size  of  life^  representing  a  female  pUgrim 
overtaken  by  a  tempest  on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  painted  with  a 
breadth  and  simplicity,  both  in  respect  to  colouring  and  deaign,  which 
entitles  it  to  rank  among  the  finest  works  of  art  The  large  pictures 
of  Barroccio  are  seldom  offered  for  sale,  and  consequently  fetoh  veiy 
high  prices.  Barroccio  died  at  Urbino  in  1612,  aged  84.  He  some- 
times handled  the  graver,  and  has  left  several  plates  of  sacred  subjects 
executed  with  great  spirit  and  correctness,  although  somewhat  deficient 
in  delicacy  and  finish. 

BA'RROS,  JOAO  DB,  an  eminent  Portuguese  historian,  was  bom 
about  1496  of  a  noble  family.  He  was  placed  while  a  boy  in  the  court 
of  King  Emmanuel  as  a  page,  and  was  attached  to  the  service  of  the 
Infante  Dom  Jofto,  afterwards  King  John  III.  Toung  Barros  showed 
an  early  disposition  for  study,  and  especially  for  the  study  of  history. 
Tbe  gallant  achievements  of  the  Portugueee  in  the  Eaat  Indies  attracteid 
his  attention ;  and  the  king  himself,  happening  one  day  to  see  some  of 
his  early  attempts  at  historical  composition,  suggested  that  he  might 
employ  himself  in  narrating  the  glorious  actions  of  his  countrymen. 
In  1522  Barros  was  sent  as  governor  to  St  Qeorge  da  Mina,  on  the 
Quinea  coast.  Three  years  after  he  was  recalled  to  Lisbon,  and 
appointed  treasurer  to  the  colonial  department,  and  afterwards  agenfe> 
general  for  the  colonien.  While  he  held  this  office  he  availed  himself 
of  the  valuable  documents  to  which  he  had  access  in  order  to  oompo«e 
his  great  work,  *  AsiaPortugueza,'or  the  history  of  the  discoveries  and 
establishments  of  the  Portugueee  in  the  Indian  Seas.  He  divided  it 
into  four  *  Decadas '  of  ton  books  each.  The  first  two  Deoades,  pub- 
lished in  1652-66,  contain  the  discoveries  and  conquests  from  1412  to 
1615.  The  narrative  begins  with  the  discovery  of  Porto  Santo  and 
Madeira  in  1418-19,  and  contains  the  numerous  expeditions  of  the 
Portuguese  to  the  coasts  of  Senegal,  Quinea,  Congo,  and  to  the  Cape 
of  Qood  Hope,  which  was  at  last  weathered  by  Vasoo  de  Qama  in  1497. 
Then  comes  the  full  tide  of  Portuguese  enterprise  along  the  ooaste  of 
Mozambique,  Momba9a,  and  on  to  the  Malabar  coast,  followed  by  the 
astonishing  success  of  Albuquerque,  and  the  eetablishment  of  Portu- 
guese supremacy  in  the  Indian  seas.   Barros's  second  Decade  is  entirely 
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oooupied  with  th«  history  of  Albaqnerque's  ftohieTements  till  the  death 
of  that  great  commander  in  1515.  The  third  Decade,  published  ia 
1663,  oontaiDB  the  eTents  from  1516  to  1526.  Of  the  fourth  Decade, 
the  manuscript  was  purchased  for  500  milreis,  from  Barros's  dauffbtor- 
in-law  in  1591,  by  King  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  aiter  his  conquest  of  Por- 
tugal. It  was  published  in  1615  at  Madrid,  with  notes  and  additions, 
by  Q.  B.  Layanha.  It  carries  on  the  history  of  Portuguese  India  to 
the  year  15S9 ;  but  before  this,  Diego  do  Couto,  historiographer  of 
India  to  Philip  II.  and  Philip  III.  had  commenced  a  coatiauation  of 
Barros's  first  three  Decades,  and  had  published  a  fourth  Decade,  which 
he  followed  up  with  a  flfbh,  and  so  on  till  the  eighth,  which  comes 
down  to  the  year  1571.  The  best  edition  of  Barros's  work  is  that  of 
1778,  from  the  royal  press,  Lisbon,  9  vols.  8vo,  with  the  life  of  Barros 
by  Manoel  Severim  de  Faria,  and  a  copious  index.  Couto's  oontinu- 
ation,  as  far  as  the  eighth  Decade,  was  published  also  at  the  same  press 
in  8  vols.  8vo,'  1778-83,  with  a  life  of  Couto.  Barros  is  considered  by 
the  Portuguese  as  their  be«t  historian,  both  for  the  matter  of  his  his- 
tory and  the  manner  of  his  composition.  His  style  is  much  admired, 
and  his  language  is  considered  as  a  model  of  Portuguese  prose-writing: 
the  narrative  is  simple  and  nnpretonding.  Barros  died  at  bis  estate  of 
Aiitom,  near  Pombal,  1570.  He  is  spoken  of  as  a  man  of  high  honour 
and  moral  character,  both  by  his  biographer,  Manoel  de  Faria,  above 
mentioned,  and  by  Nicolao  Antonio  in  bis  'Bibliotheca  Hispana,' 
vol.  L  p.  498.  He  wrote  also  some  moral  dialogues  and  other  minor 
work& 

♦BARROT,  CAMILLE-HYACINTHE-ODILON,  was  bom  at 
Yillefort,  in  the  department  of  Loe^re,  on  July  19, 1791,  and  educated 
at  St.-Cyr  and  the  Lyc^  Napoleon.  The  son  of  a  politician,  he  early 
began  to  follow  his  father's  course.  At  nineteen  he  pleaded  before  the 
ordinary  tribunals,  and  at  twenty-three,  by  a  dispensation,  before  the 
Court  of  Cassation.  Here  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  genius,  his 
boldness,  and  the  liberality  of  his  opinions.  In  1819  he  defended 
those  Protestants  of  the  south  accused  of  not  having  decorated  their 
houses  at  the  procession  of  the  host  on  Corpus  Christi  day,  justifying 
them  on  the  ground  of  the  freedom  of  religious  worship.  The  Court 
of  Cassation  sustained  his  argument  by  its  decision. 

A  more  advanced  step  in  political  life  was  when  M.  Barrot  became 
president  of  the  society  '  Aide-toi,  le  Ciel  t'aidera,'  to  which  he  endea- 
voured at  first  to  give  a  direction  slowly  and  legally  prc^ressive.  At 
the  banquet  however  known  as  the  Yendanges  de  Bourgogne,  given  to 
numerous  members  constituting  the  opposition  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  he  said,  in  the  course  of  his  address,  that  legal  paths  were 
sufficient  to  lead  to  a  triumph  for  liberty,  bat  if  those  paths  were 
forcibly  stopped  by  authority,  there  would  be  no  resource  but  in  the 
valour  of  the  citizens,  and  it  would  not  be  wanting.  In  July  1830, 
M.  Barrot  became  secretary  to  the  municipal  commission,  and  he  is 
said  to  have  influenced  M.  de  la  Fayette  to  refuse  the  presidency  of 
the  republia  He  was  one  of  three  commissioners  charged  to  conduct 
the  unseated  dynasty  to  Cherbourg.  On  his  return  he  was  nominated 
Prefect  of  the  department  of  the  Seine,  which  office  he  held  for  six 
months,  marked  by  conflicts  with  M.  Guisot,  and  the  seditious  tumult 
at  St-Qermain.  As  parliamentai7  deputy  he  was  the  leader  of  a 
party  opposed  to  M.  Casimir  Purler,  combated  the  esteblUhment  of  a 
hereditery  peerage,  and  protested  against  the  use  of  the  word  'subject' 
when  applied  to  the  people,  as  being  insulting  and  unconstitutional. 
His  opposition  was  continued  to  the  successive  ministers  who  succeeded 
Pdrier,  until  1840,  when  M.  Thiers  was  president  of  the  council  At 
this  time  he  voted  for  the  fortifying  of  Paris,  but  spoke  against  the 
regency  bill,  and  reproached  the  government  with  feebleness  on  the 
question  of  the  right  of  search,  claimed  by  England,  and  which  then 
greatly  interested  the  public  mind. 

But  a  new  revolution,  to  which  M.  Barrot  and  his  friends  contributed 
no  little,  chased  the  Orleans  dynasty  from  tbe  throne  of  France.  The 
question  of  the  right  of  holding  public  banqueto,  became  the  cause  of 
a  tumult  which  ended  in  the  downfall  of  a  monarchy.  M.  Barrot, 
for  a  few  hours,  was  named  minister  with  M.  Thiers,  and  pleaded  in 
vain  before  the  chamber  of  Deputies  for  the  regency  of  the  Duchess 
of  Orleans.  On  December  10,  1848,  M.  Barrot  became  president  of 
the  council  and  keeper  of  tbe  seals,  and  he  now,  though  hitherto  so 
strenuous  an  advocate  of  parliamentary  power,  advised  the  chambers 
to  dissolve.  He  also  defended  the  expedition  to  Rome;  presented 
projecte  of  law  against  the  press;  and  after  the  18th  of  June  1849,  he, 
the  president  of  the  reformist  banquet,  demanded  the  dismissal  of 
the  National  Quard  who  had  met  to  petition  on  the  occasion  of 
thft  expedition  to  Rome. 

In  September  1849,  M.  Barrot  felt  compelled  by  failing  health  to 
relinquish  for  a  time  his  public  employment.  Returning  as  a  deputy 
merely,  he  has  voted  in  favour  of  the  law  for  the  deportation  of 
political  ofiTenders ;  and  advocated  a  revision  of  the  constitution,  which 
he  desired  to  be  les^  republican.  Since  December  1851,  he  has  with- 
drawn from  public  affairs ;  but  in  1861  he  published  a  pamphlet,  'De 
la  Centralisation,'  which  excited  much  attention. 

BARROW,  ISAAC,  an  eminent  English  divine,  was  the  eldest  son 
of  Thomas  Barrow,  linendraper  to  Charles  I.,  and  descended  of  a 
respecteble  Suffolk  family.  His  uncle,  Isaac  Barrow,  was  fellow  of 
Peterhouse  College,  Cambridge,  from  which  he  was  ejected  by  the 
Piresbyterians  about  1644,  but  after  the  Restoration  h«  became  sueoes* 
sively  bishop  of  Man  aivi  git,  Asaph,  and  died  in  1680.    Isaac  Barrow, 


the  nephew,  was  bom  in  1680,  and  received  his  education  first  at  tbe 
Charter-house,  and  afterwards  at  Felstead  school  in  Essex.  In  the 
first  he  gave  but  little  promise  of  excellence,  his  principal  delight 
being  in  fighting,  and  his  general  habite  negligent;  so  that  his  father 
is  reported  to  have  wished,  that  if  it  pleased  Qod  to  teke  any  of  his 
children,  it  might  be  Isaac.  At  the  second  school  he  formed  a  good 
character,  and  in  December  1643,  he  was  entered  at  Peterhouse 
College,  Cambridge,  under  his  uncle  above-mentioned.  But  by  the 
time  (February,  1645)  the  nephew  began  his  residence  at  the  university 
the  uncle  had  been  ejected,  and  the  nephew  accordingly  removed  to 
Trinity  College.  His  father,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  suffered  losses  for 
his  adherence  to  the  cause  of  Charles  I.,  and  it  is  said  that  young 
Barrow  was  indebted  for  his  support  to  the  well-known  Dr.  Hammon£ 
He  was  scholar  of  his  college  in  1647 ;  B.A.  in  1648 ;  fellow  in  1649; 
and  M.A.  in  1652;  'ad  eundem'  at  Oxford,  1658 ;  B.D.,  1661 ;  D.D. 
(by  mandate),  1670.  These  testimonies  to  his  merit  (the  two  last 
excepted)  were  the  more  remarkable,  as  he  was,  and  always  continued, 
a  steunch  Royalist. 

Barrow  had  at  first  intended  to  practise  medicine,  and  had  studied 
accordingly,  but  on  his  accession  to  a  fellowship  he  began  to  study 
theology,  as  required  by  the  stotutes  of  the  college.  His  desire  to 
investigate  ecclesiastical  chronology  led  him  to  the  study  of  astronomy, 
and  that  to  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics.  But  he  bad  in  the 
meanwhile  closely  studied  the  learned  languages,  so  that  ou  the 
resignation  of  the  Greek  professor  he  was  recommended  to  that  chair. 
This  he  did  not  gain,  being  suspected  of  Arminiauism ;  and  the  disap- 
pointment, together  with  the  unfavourable  character  of  public  events 
to  his  views,  induced  him  to  go  abroad.  He  travelled  (1655-59)  through 
France  and  Itely  to  Smyrna  and  Constantinople,  thence  again  to  Venice, 
and  through  Qermanj  and  Holland  home.  After  his  return  he  was 
episcopally  ordained,  a  little  before  the  Restoration,  but  his  claims 
were  neglected  by  those  who  were  now  the  dispensers  of  patronage  in 
the  church.  In  1660  he  was  chosen  Qreek  professor  at  Cambridge, 
and  in  1662  Oresham  professor  of  geometry.  This  last  he  resigned 
in  1664,  holding  its  duties  to  be  incompatible  with  those  of  the 
Lucasian  professorship,  to  which  he  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Lucas  at 
the  institution  of  that  chair  in  1668.  This  again  he  resigned  in  1669 
in  favour  of  a  pupil,  a  yoang  man  whom  he  considered  as  of  the 
highest  promise,  aged  27,  and  named  Isaac  Newton:  indeed  his 
whole  history  is  one  of  resignations  of  profit  upon  principle.  He  had 
previously  been  offered  a  good  living  upon  condition  of  instructing 
the  son  of  the  donor ;  he  rejected  the  offer  as  simoniacaL  His  uncle 
gave  him  a  small  living  in  Wales,  and  Dr.  Seth  Ward,  bishop  of  Salis- 
bury, made  him  one  of  the  prebendaries  of  that  cathedral  He  applied 
the  revenues  of  both  prefermente  to  chariteble  purposes,  and  resigned 
them  when  Charles  II.,  in  1672, 'appointed  him  master  of  Trinity 
College.  In  this  capacity  he  strenuously  and  successfully  exerted 
himself  to  form  a  libraiy,  the  want  of  which  had  been  long  felt  He 
likewise  remitted  to  the  college  several  expenses  which  statute  or 
custom  might  have  compelled  them  to  incur  for  the  maintenance  of 
his  office.  He  died  very  young,  considering  his  reputetion.  May  4, 
1677,  aged  about  forty-seven,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey : 
he  left  his  manuscripte  to  Tillotson  (afterwards  archbishop),  and 
Abraham  Hill,  his  biographer. 

Barrow's  moral  and  personal  character  were  of  the  highest  excel- 
lence. His  energy  of  mind  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  extent  of 
his  writings— by  the  successful  variety  of  his  studies — by  the  extra- 
ordinaiy  opinion  of  him  formed  by  his  associates,  when  compared  with 
the  degree  of  interest  his  writings  present  to  posterity :  which  is 
always,  in  our  opinion,  proof  of  a  lustre  cast  upon  writings  by  per- 
sonal character — and  by  the  erection  of  Trinity  (Allege  Library  above- 
mentioned.  The  quarrelsome  disposition  of  his  boyhood  subsided 
into  rational  and  even  reasoning  courage,  under  the  disci] )line  to  which 
he  subjected  his  mind.  Dr.  Pope,  who  was  personally  intimate  with 
him,  thus  describes  his  appearance  and  habite :—"  As  to  his  person  he 
was  low  of  steture,  lean,  and  of  a  pale  complexion,  and  negligent  of 
his  dress  to  a  fault  ...  He  was  of  extraordinary  strength,  a 
thin  skin,  and  very  sensible  of  cold ;  his  ey.es  grey,  clear,  and  some- 
what short-sighted;  his  hair  a  light-brown,  very  fine,  and  curling. 
He  was  of  a  healthy  constitution,  very  fond  of  tobacco,  which  he 
used  to  call  his  '  panpharmacon,'  or  universal  medicine,  and  imagined 
it  helped  to  compose  and  regulate  his  thoughts.  If  he  was  guilty  of 
any  intemperance,  it  seemed  to  be  in  the  love  of  fruit,  being  of  opinion 
that,  if  it  kills  hundreds  in  autumn,  it  preserves  thousands.  He  slept 
little,  generally  rising  in  the  winter  months  before  day."  Dr.  Barrow 
never  married :  his  fellowship  prevented  his  doing  so  in  earlier  life, 
and  on  his  appointment  to  the  mastership  he  bad  the  permiasiou 
rescinded,  which  was  granted  in  the  patent  Mr.  Hill  says  he  judged 
it  contrary  to  the  college  stetutes.  His  sermons  were,  even  in  those 
days  of  long  sermons,  regarded  as  excessively  long.  It  is  said  that  a 
sermon  on  charity,  which  he  delivered  before  the  mayor  and  aldermen, 
lasted  three  hours  and  a  half;  and  another,  from  the  text,  "  He  that 
uttoreth  a  slander  is  a  liar,"  of  which  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  preach 
only  the  half  relating  to  slander,  leaving  out  that  which  treated  on 
lies,  lasted  an  hour  and  a  halfl 

The  works  which  Dr.  Barrow  published  during  his  life  are  as  follows, 
in  which  a  few  words  of  the  Latin  titles  only  are  retained  : — 1. '  Eucli- 
dis  ElemontSy'  Cambridge,  1655,  contains  idi  the  books  of  Euclid; 
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translated,  London,  1600.  2.  'Euclidls  Data,'  Cambridge,  1657,  after- 
wards appended  to  the  preceding.  8.  *  Leotiones  Opticso  XVIII.,' 
London,  1669,  his  celebrated  lectures  on  optics;  they  were  revised 
and  augmented  by  Newton  before  their  appearance.  4.  '  Lectiones 
Geometrica  XI L/  London,  1670,  containing  his  method  of  tangents. 
Afterwards,  1672  aod  1674,  printed  with  the  optica.  5.  Edition  of 
Archimedes,  Apollonius,  and  Thoodorus,  London,  1675. 

The  works  of  Dr.  Barrow,  published  after  his  death,  were — 1. '  Lectio, 
in  qua,'  &&,  London,  1678.  This  is  Archimedes  on  the  sphere  and 
cylinder,  demonstrated  by  the  *  indivisibles'  of  Cavalerius.  2. '  Mathe- 
maticse  Lectiones,'  &c.  Thexe  are  Lucasian  lectures  at  Cambridge, 
aud  the  preface  is  the  preliminary  oration  delivered  by  Barrow. 
3.  '  Works,'  &a,  edited  by  Dr.  Tillotson,  dean  of  Canterbury,  London, 
1CS5,  the  Preface  being  Mr.  Hill's  Life  of  Barrow:  they  contain  his 
English  theological  work?,  being  sermons,  expositions,  &c. ;  these  have 
been  several  times  reprinted.  4.  '  Opuscula,*  containing  Latin  sermons, 
siKioches,  poems,  &c.  There  is  a  list  of  manuscripts  in  the  '  Bio- 
graphia  Britannica,'  and  in  Ward's  '  Lives  of  the  Qresbam  Professors.' 
Tho  '  Lectiones  Geometricae'  and  '  Matbematica)'  have  been  translated, 
the  first  bxStone,  17S5,  the  second  by  Kirkby,  1734. 

As  a  matnematician  Dr.  Barrow  has  by  numerous  English  writers 
been  declared  to  be  second  ouly  to  Newton.  Thid  is  much  higher  praise 
than  his  mathematical  writings  will  justify.  Foreign  writers  have  been 
le.'ia  pai-tial,  and  not  always  just  in  their  estimate  of  his  attainments  as 
a  matUematician.  Barrow  produced  in  a  geometrical  form  that  pre- 
lude to  the  differential  calculus  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  method 
of  tangents  It  was,  in  point  of  fact,  what  w»is  afterwards  the  funda* 
mental  notion  of  the  differentials  of  Leibnitz,  and,  in  Newton's  lan- 
guage, asserted  the  ultimate  equality  of  the  ratio  of  the  differences 
of  two  ordinates  and  abscissa)  to  that  of  the  ordinate  and  subtangent. 
It  was  so  like  the  previous  method  of  Format  that  Montuda  calls  it 
Fcrmat's  method  simplified.  But  if  Barrow  was  not  the  great  mathe- 
matician many  of  his  countrymen  have  been  willing  to  believe,  he 
was  very  far  from  the  'obscure'  mathematician,  wMch  the  French 
Encyclopaedists  styled  him.  Barrow  was  neither  an  obscure  mathe- 
matician, nor  second  only  to  Newton.  He  was  profoundly  versed  in 
geometry,  acquainted  with  all  its  elegancies  as  well  as  aU  its  depth, 
aud  had  a  facility  of  application.  '*  Nihil  quod  tetigit  non  ornavit ;" 
aud  he  carried  lus  methods,  as  many  others  have  done,  into  theorems 
both  curious  and  useful.  In  reference  to  the  style  of  his  geometrical 
writings  Mootucla  says—*'  The  merit  of  these  works  is  a  singular 
brevity  (concision)  which  does  not  destroy  their  cleames?."  Barrow, 
who  m  his  theological  writings  is  often  painfully  vtrbose,  is  one  of 
the  firiit  writers  who  attempted,  by  throwing  away  circumlocutions 
and  introduction  of  symbols,  to  distinguish  between  Euclidean  rigour 
and  unnecessary  load  of  language.* 

In  the  elucidlation  of  principles  Dr.  Barrow  is  not  so  happy  as  in 
his  application  of  them.  The '  Mathematics  Lectiones,'  a  commentary 
on  the  first  principles  of  geometry  and  arithmetic,  is  a  cloud  of  words, 
filled  with  ancient  learning  of  every  kind ;  and,  though  sound  and 
logical,  difficult  to  imderstand.  He  sometimes  complains  of  his  own 
prolixity,  but  this  is  a  very  poor  compensation  for  so  annoying  a 
defect;  and  we  frequently  feel  the  force  of  the  self-accusing  terms  in 
which  he  ends  one  of  Ms  geometrical  lectures — '*  I  think  I  hear  yon 
exclaim— &\Ai}y  Spw  fiaXdviCf." 

The  character  of  Barrow  as  a  theological  writer  has  always  stood 
high  amoDg  the  English  divines.  His  sermons,  as  Le  Clerc  observes, 
are  rather  treatises  and  dissertations  than  harangues ;  and  he  wrote 
and  re-wrote  them  three  or  four  times.  They  are  always  cited  as 
exact  and  comprehensive  arguments,  the  produce  of  a  grasp  which 
could  collect,  and  of  a  patience  which  could  combine,  aU  that  was  to 
bo  said  upon  the  subject  in  question.  But  in  addition  to  this,  Barrow 
Wiis  an  original  thinker  of  no  mean  character :  learning  falls  into  his 
work,  but  a  work  there  would  have  been  if  he  had  had  no  learning 
at  alL  From  his  desire  to  set  the  whole  subject  before  his  hearers  he 
is  often  prolix ;  the  style  is  frequently  redundant ;  and  his  sermons 
require  an  amount  of  attention  which  neither  hearer  nor  reader  is 
often  disposed  to  afford  to  such  productions,  and  which  in  truth  they 
would  very  seldom  repay.  But  the  sermons  of  Barrow  are  store- 
bouses  of  thought,  and  they  are  often  resorted  to  as  storehouses  by 
popular  preachers  and  writers..  Nor  are  they  often  wanting  in  passages 
which,  as  examples  of  a  somewhat  reduudant,  but  grave,  powerful, 
and  exhaustive  style,  it  would  be  difficult  to  paraUel  in  the  whole 
range  of  English  pulpit  literature. 

BAKROW,  Sm  JOHN,  was  bom  at  Dragley-Back,  near  Ulverstone, 
North  Lancashire,  June  19,  1764.  Having  passed  through  the  Town 
Bank  Grammar  School,  young  Barrow  was  placed  when  about  four- 
teen years  old  as  clerk  and  overlooker  in  an  iron-foundry  at  Liverpool, 
but  quitted  this  situation  two  years  afterwards  to  make  a  Voyage  in 
a  whaler  to  Greenland.  Having  removed  to  London,  he  for  awhile 
was  employed  as  mathematical  teacher  in  a  school  at  Greenwich,  when 
ho  obtained  in  1792,  through  the  influenoe  of  Sir  Geoige  Staunton,  to 
whose  son  he  had  given  lessons  in  mathematics,  the  appointment 
nominally  of  comptroller  of  tho  household  to  Lord  Macartney  in  his 
celebrated  embassy  to  China;  but  really  to  take  charge  of  the  various 
philosophical  instruments  carried  out  as  presents  to  the  Emperor  of 
China.  Of  this  journey  he  published  an  account  some  ten  years  later 
in  a  thick  quarto  volume,  entitled  '  Travels  in  China.'    In  this  embasi^ 


Mr.  Barrow  secured  so  far  the  goodwill  of  Lord  Ma(»rtoey,  that  hia 
lordship  made  him  his  private  secretary  on  being  appointed  Governor 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1797  ;  and  when  Lord  Macartney  quitted 
the  Cape  in  1798  he  left  Mr.  Barrow  in  the  post  of  auditor-general 
of  public  accounts.  During  his  stay  at  the  Cape  Mr.  Barrow  devoted 
his  leisure  hours  to  the  study  of  the  geography  and  natural  histoiy 
of  South  Africa,  and  made  several  journeys  into  the  interior.  On  his 
return  to  England  he  published  the  results  of  his  investigations  in  a 
quarto  volume  entitled  'Travels  in  Southern  Africa.'  in  1804  Mr. 
Barrow  was  appointed  by  Lord  Melville  to  the  responsible  post  of  seoond 
Secretary  to  the  Admumlty,  the  duties  of  which  he  continued  to  dis- 
charge for  a  period  of  forty  years  under  thirteen  administrations.  In 
this  office  Mi.  Barrow  was  earnest  aud  indefatigable  in  the  promotion 
of  every  project  which  commended  itself  to  his  judgment  as  calcu- 
lated to  advance  the  progress  of  geographical  or  scientific  knowledge. 
Especially  did  he  labour  by  every  possible  means  to  commend  to  the 
various  governments  under  which  he  served,  and  to  the  country,  the 
prosecution  of  the  various  voyages  to  the  Arctic  r^ions  which  have 
so  characterised  the  naval  history  of  England  during  the  forty  years 
of  his  connection  with  the  admiralty;  and  though  his  services  bad 
been  fitly  commemorated  by  associating  hia  name  with  the  point  of 
land,  Cape  Barrow,  yet  such  was  the  sense  entertained  of  them  by 
those  officers  who  had  been  engaged  in  those  voyages,  that,  on  his 
retirement  from  his  secretaryship,  they  presented  him  with  a  coetlj 
candelabrum,  bearing  a  suitable  inscription  on  the  pedestal* 

Mr.  Barrow  was  a  man  of  untiring  industry.  Tbe  leisure  hours 
afforded  by  his  official  employment  were  devoted  to  literary  and 
scientific  pursuits;  and  his  literary  labours  would  in  extent  have 
seemed  not  unworthy  of  one  whose  whole  time  was  given  to  literature. 
Neither  in  hterature  nor  science  would  he  be  regarded  as  having 
attained  a  high  place,  but  for  muny  years  he  hehl  a  distmguiahed 
position  in  the  literary  and  scientific  circles  of  the  metropolis.  He 
was  for  a  long  period  a  member  of  most  of  the  leading  ieam-.^  societies 
of  London.  In  1805  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society; 
in  1830  he  took  a  leading  part  in  the  foundation  of  the  Geographical 
Society,  of  which  some  years  later  he  was  chosen  president.  In  l&;i5 
he  was  created  a  baronet. 

In  the  beginning  of  1845  Sir  John  Barrow,  then  in  his  eighty-first  year, 
resigned  his  office  at  the  Admiralty,  and  retired  from  public  life;  He  b^d 
as  early  as  1806  received  in  consideration  of  his  various  public  services, 
the  grant  of  a  pension  of  lOOOd.  per  annum,  to  be  deducted  from  the 
emoluments  of  any  place  he  might  hold  under  government.  He  died 
almost  suddenly  on  the  23rd  of  November  1848,  in  the  eighty-fourth 
year  of  his  age.  Besides  the  works  mentioned  above,  Sir  John  Barrow 
published  a  *  Life  of  Earl  Macartney;'  '  Life  of  George  Lord  Anson;' 

*  Life  of  Lord  Howe;'  'Life  of  Drake;'  <  Memou»  of  Naval  V^orthies 
of  Queen  Elizabeth's  Reign;'  'Chronological  History  of  Arctic 
Voyages;'  *  Voyages  of  Discovery  and  Research  within  the  Arctic 
Regions;' 'Sketches of  Royal  Society  and  Royal  Society  Club;'  the 

*  Life  of  Peter  the  Great;'  and  the  'Mutiny  of  the  Bounty'  in  tbe 

*  Family  Library;'  and  his  '  Aut^^biographical  Memoir,'  written  in  his 
eighty-third  year.  He  was  also  for  a  long  series  of  years  a  frequent 
contributor  to  the  'Quarterly  Review,'  having  iu  all  furuished  195 
articles  to  that  journal,  and  he  wrote  some  papers  for  the  '  Is^ncyclopaedia 
Britannica,'  as  well  as  for  one  or  two  other  periodical  pubUcatious. 

{Am  Autobiographiad  Memoir  of  Sir  John  Barrow,  Bart. ;  Sir  G.  T. 
Staunton,  Memoir  of  Sir  John  Barrow,  edited  by  J.  Bb  [John  Barrow, 
son  of  the  subject  of  the  above  article].) 

BARRY,  JAMi!^  a  distinguished  historical  painter,  was  bom  in 
Cork,  October  11,  1741.  Iu  his  early  youth  he  frequently  accompanied 
his  father,  who  was  a  coasting-trader,  in  several  voyages  acroas  the 
channeL  His  father  regarded  his  son*s  predilection  for  hterature  and 
the  arts  with  extreme  aversion,  yet  the  young  Barry  made  such  rapid 
progress  in  his  scholastic  acquirements  as  to  excite  the  attention  of  his 
superiors.  His  power  of  application  was  intense,  and  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  sit  up  whole  nights  in  succession  drawing  and  transcribing 
from  books.  At  the  age  of  two-and- twenty  Barry  went  to  i^uuliu, 
where  he  exhibited,  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  an  historical  picture  which 
he  had  recently  executed;  tbe  subject  was  drawn  from  a  tradition 
relating  to  the  first  arrival  of  St.  Patrick  in  Ireland.  This  work  intro- 
duced Barry  to  Edmund  Burke,  who  discerned  in  it  such  evidence  of 
genius  as  induced  him  shortly  afterwards  to  take  the  artist  with  him 
to  Eoglaud,  where  he  procured  for  him  in  the  first  instance  employ- 
ment in  copying  pictures  for  Athenian  Stuart^  aud  gave  him  all  the 
advantages  of  his  powerful  patronage.  In  the  ensuing  year  he  srnt 
him  to  Rome,  where  he  remained  for  five  years  at  the  joint  expense  of 
Edmund  Burke  and  his  brother  William. 

Barry's  irritable  temper  was  from  the  first  a  constant  source  of 
annoyance  both  to  himself  and  others.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  in 
Rome  he  became  involved  in  a  series  of  disputes  with  the  artiats  and 
virtuosi,  which  being  reported  to  Burke,  that  gentleman  sent  him  a 
long  and  admirable  letter  of  remonstrance  and  advice :  but  notwith- 
standing these  disputes  Barry  proceeded  with  iudefatigable  diligence 
to  investigate  the  principles  of  the  great  works  which  surrounded  him, 
both  in  ancient  aud  modem  art  His  mo>ie  of  study  was  singular. 
He  drew  from  the  antique  by  means  of  a  patent  delineator,  not  aiming 
to  make  academic  drawings,  but  a  sort  of  diagrams,  in  which  a  scale 
of  proportiQUB  was  established,  to  which  he  might  at  all  times  refer  a« 
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ft  gaid«  and  authority.  Aooustomed  as  we  are  to  oonsider  that  a  com- 
petent skill  in  drawing  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  the  habitual  ezeroise 
of  the  «ytf  and  hand,  this  proeees  seems  absard  enough ;  neTerth'^less 
there  can  be  no  gruuud  for  objecting  to  the  means  if  the  end  be 
obtained ;  and  no  one  who  has  seen  the  picture  of  the  Victors  of 
Olympia  can  deny  that  Barry  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  human 
figure,  or  that  he  was  a  correct  and  scientific  draughtsman.  The  same 
praise  cannot  be  extended  to  his  colouring:  he  never  seems  how- 
ever to  have  suspected  himself  of  any  deficiency  in  that  quality, 
and  says  in  answer  to  some  animadversions  made  on  him  while 
at  Rome,  '*  I  made  some  studies  from  Titian,  and  soon  silenced  my 
adversaries." 

During  his  stay  at  Rome  Barry  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Clemen- 
tine Academy  at  Bologna,  on  which  occasion  he  painted  and  presented 
to  thut  institution  his  picture  of  Philoctetes  in  the  Isle  of  Lemnos,  a 
work  which  exhibits  more  genius  than  taste.  In  1770  he  returned  to 
England,  destitute  of  all  but  art,  but  justly  confident  in  his  acquire- 
ments, and  anxious  to  distinguish  himself  About  this  time  a  project 
had  been  formed  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  other  leading  artists, 
for  decorating  St.  Paul's  Church  with  Scriptural  paintings ;  Barry  was 
sssociatf  d  in  the  undertaking,  and  he  selected  the  subject  of  the  Jews 
rejecting  Christ^  The  artists  offered  their  work  gratuitously,  but  this 
liberal  proposition  was  d«clined  by  the  cathedral  authorities. 

During  his  residence  on  the  continent,  Banys  indignation  had  been 
greatly  excited  by  opinions  prevalent  there  on  the  subject  of  British 
genius.  Winckelmann  and  Du  Bos  had  proved  the  English,  by  what 
they  asserted  to  be  the  clearest  reasonings,  to  be  utterly  incapable  of 
excellence  in  any  of  the  higher  walks  of  art ;  and  Barry,  attaching 
more  importance  than  was  due  to  such  sweeping  conclusions,  under- 
took to  giro  them  a  regular  refutation.  In  1775  he  published  an 
*  Inquiry  into  the  real  and  ima^inaxy  Obstructions  to  the  Acquisition 
of  tue  Arts  in  England.'  In  this  work  he  traces  and  points  out  with 
great  perspicuity  the  real  causes,  political  and  others,  by  which  the 
progress  of  the  arts  had  been  impeded  in  this  country.  Shortly  after- 
wards Barry  proposed  to  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts, 
Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  to  paint  gratuitously  a  series  of  pio- 
tures,  illustrative  of  the  position,  that  the  happiness  of  mankind  is 
promoted  in  proportion  to  tue  cultivation  of  knowledge.  His  offer 
was  accepted,  and  the  works  now  decorate  the  great  room  of  the 
institution  in  the  Adelphi.  The  series  consists  of  six  pictures,  namely, 
Orpheus  reciting  his  verses  to  the  wild  inhabitants  of  Thrace;  a 
Grecian  Harvest-home ;  the  Victors  at  Olympia ;  the  Triumph  of  the 
Thames;  the  Society  distributing  their  Prizes;  and  Final  Retribu- 
tion. These  apparently  dissimilar  subjects  are  brought  to  bear  on  the 
leading  idea  of  the  artist  with  great  force  and  unity;  and  we  are 
impressed,  while  regarding  them,  with  the  conviction  that  such  a 
work  could  neither  have  been  oonCi^ved  nor  executed  except  by  a 
mind  of  a  very  high  order.  Barry's  chief  defect  was,  perhaps,  that 
in  his  eagerness  to  grasp  at  ethicid  illustration,  he  was  apt  to  forget 
those  qualitiee  which  are  essentially  requisite  to  his  own  art — single- 
ness of  impression  and  simplicity  of  effact.  In  the  picture  of  Final 
Retribution  the  attention  is  bewildered  amidst  the  accumulation  of 
characters  and  costumes ;  but  this  deficiency  in  pictorial  unity  is  to  a 
certain  extent  atoned  for  by  the  general  grandeur  of  conception,  by 
its  interesting  groups,  and  diversified  oiroumatauces,  to  which  we  recur 
again  and  again  as  to  a  written  volume.  But  the  picture  on  which 
Barry  may  rest  his  most  indisputable  claim  to  fame  is  that  of  the 
Victors  at  01  y  mpia.  The  picture  is  not  only  a  fine  example  of  pictorial 
skill,  but  embodies  whatever  impressions  have  been  transmitted  to  us 
by  poetry  or  history  of  those  celebrations.  Canova  is  ssid  to  have 
declared  when  in  England,  that,  had  he  known  of  the  existence  of 
such  a  work,  he  would,  without  any  other  motive,  have  made  the 
voyage  to  Elngland  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  it.  The  pictures  are 
doubtless  open  to  severe  criticism  as  works  of  high  art»  but  the 
remark  made  by  Dr.  Johnson  on  seeing  them,  admirably  expresses 
their  real  value  : — "  Whatever  the  hand  may  have  done»  the  mind  has 
done  its  part.  There  is  a  grasp  of  mind  there  which  you  will  find 
nowhere  else  " — nowhere  else,  assuredly,  amongst  the  English  historical 
paintings  of  the  18  th  century. 

Having  completed  this  work,  Barry  must  haye  felt  conscious  that  he 
had  at  least  secured  that  which  had  been  the  chief  aim  of  his  life— 
the  reputation  of  a  great  painter.  This  object  was  obtained  by  no 
slight  sacrifices ;  for  hii  task  had  been  pursued,  through  seven  years, 
amidst  all  the  hardships  of  poverty  and  privation.  It  would  be  grati< 
fying  were  we  able  to  add  that  he  received  from  public  admiration  or 
sympathy  a  reward  at  all  proportioned  to  his  deserts.  The  result  was 
far  different.  He  was  *  permitted '  by  the  society  to  whom  he  presented 
this  magnificent  gift  to  exhibit  his  pictures  in  the  room  which  they 
decorate.  The  receipts  of  this  exhibitiofi  scarcely  amounted  to  500^, 
to  which  however  the  society  added  a  vote  of  2002.,  and  this  sum 
comprises  nearly  the  whole  produce  of  his  professiouHl  career.  It  can 
excite  little  surprise  that,  under  these  circumstances,  his  natural  irri- 
tability became  exasperHted,  or  that  the  powers  of  his  mind  gradually 
declined :  that  they  did  is  too  strongly  attested  by  his  last  work — the 
picture  of  Pandora  receiving  the  Qif ts  of  the  Gods.  Barry  painted  several 
easel  pictures,  some  of  historical  and  others  of  poetical  subjects ;  and 
a  few  portrait,  of  which  that  of  Edmund  Burke  is  one  of  the  best. 
Towards  the  dose  of  his  life  he  meditated  a  number  of  works  from 


Milton's  'Paradise  Lost,'  but  he  did  not  proceed  beyond  making  the 
sketches. 

Barry's  disputes  with  the  Royal  Academy  were  another  source  of 
bitterness  to  him.  He  had  been  elected  Professor  of  Painting  to  that 
body  in  1782,  and  his  altercations  with  the  members  were  perpetual 
In  1797  he  reiterated  against  the  Academy  the  charge  made  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  that  in  every  measure  proposed  by  him  for  the 
general  advancement  of  art  he  was  opposed  and  outvoted  by  the 
machinations  of  a  mercenary  cabal.  The  members  felt  so  annoyed  at 
these  allegations  that  they  preferred  against  Barry  a  formal  body  of 
charges,  and  in  a  general  assembly  expelled  him  from  the  Academy. 

Shortly  after  this  event,  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  moved  by  an  impression 
that  Barry  had  b- en  treated  unjustly,  as  well  as  by  admiration  of  his 
talents,  and  knowing  no  doubt  that  he  was  even  then  living  in  solitude 
and  povepty,  while  age  and  still  deeper  distress  were  in  the  future,  set 
on  foot  a  subscription  in  his  favour,  which  amounted  to  about  1000^ 
With  this  sum  it  was  proposed  to  purchase  him  an  annuity ;  but  the 
close  of  his  career  was  at  band,  and  the  kind  intentions  of  his  friends 
were  rendered  unavailing.  He  died  from  the  effects  of  a  neglected  cold 
fit  of  fileuritic  fever,  on  the  22nd  of  February  1806.  His  remains,  after 
lying  in  state  in  the  great  room  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  in  the  Adelphi, 
were  interred  in  St  Paul's  cathedral 

Among  the  literary  works  of  Barry  may  be  mentioned  his  six 
lectured  delivered  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  a  fragment  on  Gothic 
architecture,  which  Burke  pronounced  to  be  *' as  just  as  it  is  ingenioua"* 
(Barry's  *  f.ife  and  Works.') 

BARRY'.  MARl'E  JBA'NNE  GOMARD  DE  VAUBENIE'R, 
COUNTESS  DU  BARRY,  was  born  at  Vaucouleurs,  August  19, 1746. 
Her  tieithpr,  or  at  least  her  reputed  father,  was  an  exciseman  of  the 
name  of  Vaubenier.  After  her  father's  de>ith  her  mother  went  to 
Paris  to  look  for  employment,  and  the  daughter  whs  placed  in  a  con- 
vent, which  she  left  when  about  fifteen,  and  obtained  employment  at  a 
fashionable  milliner's.  Soon  after  she  became  connected  with  a  dis- 
reputable house,  where  she  was  seen  by  Count  Jean  du  Barry,  a 
notorious  fashionable  rake  of  his  day,  who  made  her  his  mistress  for 
a  short  time,  and  afterwards  introduced  her  to  Lebel,  valet-de-chambre 
to  Louis  XV.,  by  whom  she  was  presented  to  the  king.  She  was  then 
remarkably  handsome,  and  had  an  appearance  of  frankness,  and  a  tone 
of  familiarity,  or  rather  vulgarity,  which  captivated  the  licentious 
monarch.  Louis  wished  her  to  have  a  title,  in  order  that  she  might 
appear  at  court,  and  Guillaume  du  Barry,  Count  Jean's  brother,  con- 
sented to  lend  himself  to  the  wish  of  the  king  by  marrying  her,  after 
which  she  was  introduced  to  the  court  at  Versailles  as  Countess  du 
Barry  in  1769.  The  court  of  France,  which  from  the  time  of  the 
Merovingian  founders  of  the  monarchy  had  been,  with  the  exception 
of  very  few  reigns,  remarkable  for  its  licentiousness,  became  during 
the  legencv  and  the  subsequent  reign  of  Louis  XV.  the  abode  of  the 
most  barefaced  profligacy.  Everything  was  sold,  everything  was 
obtained,  through  the  intrigues  of  vicious  women.  The  accounts  of 
those  scenes  which  have  been  transmitted  to  us  in  the  memoirs  of 
several  of  the  actors,  and  women  too,  seem  almost  incredible.  The 
greatest  attention  was  paid  to  the  Countess  du  Barry  by  the  most 
powerful  courtiers.  The  Chancellor  Maupeou,  Marshal  Richelieu, 
and  other  courtiers,  flattered  her,  in  order  to  avail  themselves  of  her 
influenoa  with  the  king,  and  it  was  through  her  that  Maupeou  suc- 
ceeded in  dismissing  and  exiling  the  parliament  in  1771. 

When  Louis  XV.  died,  in  1774,  the  Countess  du  Barry  was  shut  up 
in  a  convent  near  Meaux ;  but  some  time  after  Louis  XVI.  allowed 
her  to  come  out»  restored  to  her  the  residence  of  Ludennes,  which 
had  been  built  for  her  by  the  old  king;  and  allowed  her  a  pension. 
After  this  Madame  du  Barry  livtxl  in  retirement,  and  her  conduct,  as 
far  as  is  known,  appears  to  have  been  re^^ular.  Among  the  persons 
who  visited  her  were  several  artists,  whom  she  encouraged  and  assisted 
in  their  pursuits.  She  was  almost  forgotten  when  the  revolution 
broke  out,  but  she  then  showed  herself  grateful  for  the  treatment  she 
had  experienced  from  Louis  XVI.  by  exhibiting  a  lively  interest  for 
him  and  his  family  in  their  misfortunes ;  and  she  even  repaired  to 
England,  careless  of  danger,  in  1793,  in  order  to  sell  her  jewels,  the 
produce  of  which  she  intended  for  the  use  of  the  queen  and  her 
children,  who  were  then  prisoners  in  the  Temple.  On  her  return 
-from  England,  she  was  arrested  in  July  1793,  and  in  November  of  the 
same  year  she  was  brought  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal  on  the 
charii^e  of  "  being  a  conspirator,  and  of  having  worn  mourning  in 
London  for  the  death  of  the  tyranU"  She  was  condemned,  and  was 
executed  on  the  6th  of  November.  Tue  absurdity  and  injustice  of 
the  sentence  made  many  who  had  before  despised  her  pity  her  end. 

BARliY,  MARTIN,  an  eminent  physiologist,  was  bom  at  Fratton, 
Hampshire,  in  March  1802.  The  strong  bent  which  he  early  mani- 
fested for  scientific  pursuits,  led  his  parents  to  give  up  their  scheme  of 
a  mcDoantile  life  for  their  sod,  and  he  studied  in  the  universities  of 
Edinburgh,  Paris,  Berlin,  and  other  places  in  Germany,  and  in  the 
medical  schools  of  London.  He  entered  warmly  into  the  proceedings 
of  the  scientifio  societies  of  the  Scottish  metropolis,  and  spent  most  Oa 
his  holidays  in  geological  and  botanical  excursion^  on  foot  among  the 
lakes  and  mountains.  He  took  lus  degree  of  M.D.  at  Edinburgh  in 
1883,  and  in  the  following  year,  i^r  a  term  of  study  et  Heidelberg^ 
he  rambled  through  Switoerland  to  Chamouniy  where,  though  past  the 
middle  of  September,  too  late  in  the  season  as  was  thought^  for  lao* 
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0688,  he  went  to  the  summit  of  Mont  Blano.  This  was  the  sixteenth 
Mcent ;  and  Hamboldt  was  so  pleaeed  with  the  narrative  of  the  adveD- 
ture  published  by  Barvy  in  1836,  that  he  peraonUly  requested  him  to 
translate  his  'Two  Attempts  to  asoend  Chimborazo'  from  German 
into  English. 

Martin  Barry  has  the  merit  of  being  one  of  the  few  physiologists 
who  devoted  their  attention  to  the  difficult  question  of  animal  develop- 
ment and  embryology.  He  began  by  making  himself  well  aoquainted 
with  the  Uterature  of  the  subject ;  and  in  the  museums  and  labora- 
tories of  Wagner,  Purkinje,  Valentin,  and  Schwann,  he  brought  his 
knowledge  to  the  test  of  observation,  and  acquired  that  mastery  over 
the  microscope  which  afterwards  appeared  in  the  importance  and  value 
of  his  own  researches. 

Having  published  in  the  *  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgicsl  Journal' 
for  1886,  a  translation  of  the  first  part  of  Valentin's  *  Manual  of  the 
History  of  Development^'  he  commenced  his  investigations  into  the 
development  of  the  mammalian  ovum  and  embryo,  at  that  time,  as 
truly  described,  'Hhe  darkest  part  of  embryological  science."  The 
results,  communicated  to  the  Boyal  Society  of  London,  were  printed 
in  the  'Philosophical  Transactions'  under  the  general  title  of 
'  Researches  in  Embryology.'  These,  as  well  as  his  papers  '  On  the 
Corpuscles  of  the  Blood,'  '  On  the  Formation  of  the  Chorion,' '  On 
Fibre,'  &c.,  will  be  found  in  the  'Philosophical  Transactions'  from 
1888  to  1842.  The  most  important — the  discovery  by  which  he  will 
*be  best  remembered — '  Spermatozoa  found  within  the  Ovum,'  appears 
in  the  volume  for  1848.  The  Royal  Society  recognised  the  value  of 
Barry's  researches  by  awarding  him  their  royal  medal  in  1839,  and 
electing  him  a  Fellow  in  the  following  year. 

Thp  'Researches  in  Embryology'  e^ibit  proofs  of  the  author's 
skill  in  the  grouping  and  selection  of  his  facts,  and  of  the  perseverauce 
by  which  they  were  demonstrated.  He  explains  the  formation  of  the 
ovum  in  the  rabbit  and  dog,  and  in  some  of  the  oviparous  vertebrate 
olasses  from  the  bird  to  the  fish.  He  determined  the  order  of  forma- 
tion of  different  parts  of  the  ovum,  and  the  nature  and  mode  of  its 
growth  from  the  ovisac;  and  showed  that  the  so-called  ' disc  of  Von 
BMor'  contained  a  retinacula,  or  peculiar  species  of  mechanism,  by 
which,  as  he  supposed,  the  passage  of  the  ovum  into  the  Fallopian 
tube  was  regulated.  He  described  the  changes  that  take  place  in  the 
ovum  while  on  its  passage — changes  before  unknown ;  and  Barry  was 
the  first  to  throw  light  on  this  interesting  process  of  animal  develop- 
ment. Not  till  his  paper  appeared  in  1889,  was  it  known  that  the 
segmentation  of  the  yelk  which  had  been  observed  in  Batrachian  rep- 
tiles, was  also  true  of  mammals.  It  was  an  important  discovery ;  and 
not  lees  so  that  published  in  1840— the  peuetration  of  the  ovum  of 
the  rabbit,  by  spermatosoa,  throng  all  aperture  in  the  aona  pellucida. 
This  at  first  was  doubted ;  but  he  confirmed  it  by  further  observation 
in  1843 ;  and  it  was  eventually  corroborated  by  the  observations  of 
Nelson  and  Newport,  accounts  of  which  are  also  published  in  the 
'  Philosophical  Transactions ; '  and  Professor  Bisohoff,  who  had  denied 
the  truth  of  Barry's  conclusions,  at  last  satisfied  himself  of  their 
accuracy,  and  accepted  them  in  full 

The  views  ezprei>sed  by  Barry  in  his  paper  '  On  Fibre,'  are  disputed 
by  physiologists.  He  assumed  a  spiral  structure  for  muscular  fibre 
and  other  orgHnic  tissues,  and  brought  speculative  arguments  to  bear 
in  favour  of  his  opinions ;  but  other  investigations  show  one  and  the 
other  to  be  fallacious.  His  speculations  have  however  tended  to 
stimulate  physiological  research.  Whatever  may  have  been  Barry's 
feeling  for  his  own  favourite  ideas,  his  character  as  an  amiable  and 
benevolent  man  is  beyond  question.  Ample  private  circumstances 
placed  him  above  the  need  of  practising  his  profession ;  and  he  devoted 
much  of  his  time  to  the  poor,  chiefly  as  house-surgeon  to  the  Royal 
Maternity  Hospital  m  Edinburgh.  From  1849  to  1853  he  lived  on  the 
Continent  to  recruit  his  health  and  eyesight,  both  having  suffered  from 
long  and  severe  study.  At  Prague  he  renewed  his  eiaminations  of 
fibre  conjointly  with  Purkinje;  with  what  result  may  be  seen  in 
Muller's  *  Archiv.'  for  1850.  In  1852  he  returned  to  Scotland,  suffer- 
ing much  from  neuralgia ;  and  having  gone  to  reside  at  Beocles,  in 
Suffolk,  he  died  there  on  the  27th  of  April,  1855. 

Barry  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  of  the 
Wenierian  and  other  societies,  and  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  that 
city.  Some  of  his  papers  and  translations  are  printed  in  the  '  Edin- 
burgh New  Philosophical  Journal,'  and  others  in  the  works  and 
periodicals  already  meutioned. 

BARRY,  SIR  CHARLES,  architect  of  the  new  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, was  bom  at  Westminster  in  1795.  Having  passed  through  the 
ordinary  course  of  scholastic  and  professional  education,  and  made  the 
usual  architectural  tour  of  the  continent,  Mr.  Barry  entered  on  his 
career  as  an  architect  in  London,  and  soon  distinguished  himself  by 
the  grace  and  finish  of  the  structures  erected  by  him,  especially  of 
those  constructed  in  the  Itelian  style,  for  which  he  has  always  shown 
a  marked  predilection.  Of  these,  that  which  first  attracted  general 
attention  was  the  Travellers'  Club-House,  Pall  Mall,  erected  in  1S32, 
the  karden  or  Cariton-Terraoe  front  of  which  excited  great  admiration. 
This  club-house,  th^  first  of  these  Italian  palatial  edifices  erected  in 
London,  has  been  eclipsed  by  ito  more  magnificent  neighbour  the 
Reform  Club-House,  another  of  Barry's  more  importent  works,  erected 
some  fifteen  years  later ;  but  the  Travellers'  remains  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  buildings  of  ite  class  in  London.    One  of  the  fint  buildings 


by  which  Mr.  Barry  made  his  professional  attainmente  evident  was  the 
fine  gothic  church  of  St.  Peter*s  at  Brighton,  yet  he  has  since  been 
called  upon  io  erect  fewer  churches  than  most  among  the  more  ewii- 
nent  of  his  contemporaries.  Of  these  may  be  mentioned,  a  ehurch  at 
Islington  and  a  chapel  in  Btrminghanu  Of  the  sebolastic  buildings 
which  Sir  Charles  has  designed,  the  very  spacious  pile  known  as  King 
Edward  B  Grammar  School,  at  Birmingham,  a  really  grand  and  impeding 
structure  in  the  Tudor  collegiate  style ;  and  the  New  Buildings,  in  the 
same  style,  at  University  College,  Oxford,  may  be  particularly  noticed. 
As  belonging  to  thii  class  of  buildings,  the  Athenseum  at  Manch  eater 
may  be  named  as  one  of  the  happiest  of  his  Italian  designs.  Th«i  list 
of  private  mansions  erected  or  modified  by  Sir  Charles  Burry  would  b« 
of  considerable  length.  It  will  be  enough  for  our  purpose  to  name 
the  very  elegant  villa  erected  for  Earl  Tankerville  at  Waltf»n-on- 
Thames  as  one  of  his  earlier,  and  Bridgewater  House,  by  the  Green 
Park,  erected  for  the  Earl  of  Elleemere,  as  one  of  his  latest,  and  pei^ 
haps  in  nearly  all  respects  the  finest  as  well  as  the  most  costly,  of  his 
Italian  palatial  structures.  We  may  also  refer,  as  remarkable  in  their  waj, 
to  the  extensive  and  costly  extensions,  amounting  to  much  more  than 
a  rebuilding,  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland's  seat  at  Trentham,  Stafford- 
shire ;  the'  remodelling  of  the  interior  of  his  town  mansion,  Stafford 
House ;  and  the  enlargement  and  almost  entire  reconstruction  of  the 
celebrated  Clifden  House,  near  Maidenhead,  also  the  property  of  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland.  Sir  Charles  has  likewise  remodelled  some  well- 
known  public  buildings  of  some  among  the  more  eminent  of  his  pre- 
decessors; and  that  his  alterations  have  really  in  some  instenoea  been 
improvements,  a  reference  to  the  Treasury  Buildings  at  Whitehall, 
originally  erected  by  Sir  John  Soane,  will  suflSce  to  show.  But  im- 
portant as  many  of  these  works  are,  that  by  which  the  arehitectaral 
rank  of  Sir  Charles  Barry  will  be  finally  determined  is  the  new  Paiaoe 
of  Westminster,  the  largest^  most  importent,  and  by  far  the  moat 
costly  edifice  which  has  been  erected  in  this  country  for  centurits. 
The  old  Houses  of  Parliament  were  destroyed  by  fire  October  16, 1  S3 4; 
and  the  firdt  stone  of  the  present  building  was  laid  April  27,  154<X 
Since  that  time  the  work  has  been  prosecuted  without  intermission ; 
the  design  continually  growing  in  extent,  and  the  cost  increasing  in  at 
least  an  equal  proportion.  Some  years  will  probably  yet  elapse  before 
the  whole  is  completed,  and  until  it  is  completed  it  cannot  aa  a  whole 
be  fairly  judged.  It  has  been,  as  was  certein  to  be  the  case,  expo^^ed 
to  much  severe  and  not  a  little  malevolent  criticism ;  but  the  opinion 
appears  to  be  steadily  gaining  ground  that^  whatever  be  its  faults,  it 
will  worthily  sustain  in  the  judgment  of  posterity  the  reputation  of 
the  architect  and  of  the  age. 

Sir  Charles  Barry  arrived  somewhat  slowly  at  academical  hononra 
He  was  electied  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1840,  and  an 
academician  in  1841.  In  1849  he  was  electe<)  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society.  Sir  Charles  Barry  was  a  member  of  the  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects, London ;  of  the  Academies  q|  the  Fine  Arte-  at  Rome,  Berlin, 
St.  Petersburg,  Stockholm,  and  Brussels.     [See  Supplement.] 

BART,  JEAN,  was  bom  at  Dunkerque  in  1651.  His  father  was  a 
seaman,  and  was  killed  in  a  naval  action.  Jean,  yet  a  boy,  left  home 
and  went  to  Holland,  where  he  served  under  the  celebrated  Admiral 
de  Ruyter,  and  became  a  thorough  seaman.  Qreat  courage,  activity, 
and  bodily  strength,  gave  him  the  superiority  over  most  of  his  comradea. 
When  Louis  XI V.  declared  war  against  Holland  in  1672.  Bart  refused 
the  offers  made  to  retain  him  in  the  Duteh  service,  and  returned  to 
Dunkerque.  He  there  entered  on  board  a  privateer,  which  was  very 
successful  in  ite  cruise ;  and  much  of  the  succeaa  was  attributed  to 
Jean  Bart.  With  the  proceeds  of  his  share  of  the  prices  he  fitted  out 
a  sloop  with  2  guns  and  36  men,  and  having  met  a  Dnteh  man-of- 
war  in  the  Tezel,  he  boarded  her,  took  her,  and  brought  her  into  Dun- 
kerque. He  next  joined  several  speculators  who  fitted  out  a  10-gun 
ship,  and  gave  him  the  command  of  it.  Being  equally  succa»ful  in 
this  cruise,  he  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  a  small  squadron 
of  five  ships,  with  which  he  did  great  injury  to  the  Duteh,  taking  both 
their  merchantmen  and  their  armed  vessels;  and  among  others  a 
36-gun  frigate,  which,  after  a  desperate  fighl^  he  carried  into  Dun- 
kerque. His  name  now  became  known  at  court,  and  Louis  XIV.  8«nt 
him  a  gold  medal  and  chain,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  in  the  royal 
navy.  In  the  war  against  Spain  he  made  several  prizes  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  when  war  broke  out  between  France  and  England,  in 
1689,  he  and  the  Chevalier  de  Forbin,  while  commanding  two  ships  of 
war,  were  attecked  by  two  English  frigatea  After  a  desperate  tight, 
the  two  French  ships  were  taken  and  carried  into  Plymouth.  Bart  and 
Forbin  escaped  soon  after  by  filing  the  bars  of  the  window  of  their 
prison,  and  obteined  a  boat,  in  which  they  crossed  over  the  Channel 
to. France.    On  their  return  the  king  made  them  both  captains. 

In  1690  Bart  had  the  command  of  a  40-gun  ship  in  the  Brest  fleet 
under  Admiral  de  Toiirville,  and  contribnted  materially  to  the  advan- 
tage obtained  by  the  French  off  Dieppe  over  the  English  and  Dutch 
allied  squadrons  on  the  10th  July.  The  following  year  Bart  obtained 
the  command  of  a  squadron  of  small  vessels,  which  he  had  r«coni- 
mended  to  be  fitted  out  at  Dunkerque,  as  better  calculated  to  do 
injury  to  the  enemy.  Passing  through  the  English  blockading  squadron, 
he  went  into  the  North  Sea,  where  he  made  numerous  prises ;  he 
landed  also  on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  where  he  plundend  several 
villagea  After  the  defeat  of  the  French  at  the  battle  of  La  Hogue, 
at  whioh  he  was  not  present,  Bart  sailed  from  Dunkerque  with  torse 
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Cngatefl,  xaade  a  desoent  on  the  English  ooasfc  near  Newoastle,  and 
plundered  and  burnt  some  WllageB.  On  his  return  homewards  he  fell 
in  with  a  Dutch  fleet  of  merchantmen  under  convoy  of  several  men* 
of-war,  and,  acoording  to  his  oustomi  made  straight  for  the  admiral's 
ship,  but  was  repulsed ;  he  however  succeeded  in  taking  several  of  the 
merchant- vessels.  In  1694  he  attacked  another  Dutch  fleet  under 
Rear^Admiral  Yrlea^  boarded  the  admirdl's  ship,  and  took  her,  after 
having  mortally  wounded  the  admiral  himself  with  his  own  hand. 
Tbis  was  one  of  the  most  desperate  flghts  in  which  Bart  was  ever 
engaged.  By  this  victory  he  re-took  from  the  Dutch  a  fleet  of  800 
vessels  laden  with  corn  from  the  Baltic,  and  bound  to  France,  which 
country  was  then  sufiferiug  under  a  severe  dearth.  A  medal  was 
struck  to  commemorate  this  event,  and  Louis  XIV.  granted  letters  of 
nobility  to  Bart  and  his  descendauts.  In  1697  Bart  was  commissioned 
to  take  to  Poland  the  Prince  of  Oonti,  one  of  the  candidates  for  the 
Polish  crown,  vacant  by  the  death  of  John  Sobieski;  but  the  Elector 
of  Saxony  was  prochdmed  king  of  Poland  before  the  Prince  of  Conti's 
arrivaL 

The  peace  of  Ryswiok,  in  September  1697,  having  put  an  end  to  the 
war,  Bart  retired  to  live  with  his  family.  He  died  at  Dunkerque 
April  27,  1702,  at  the  age  of  fifty-one.  He  was  one  of  the  boldest 
and  most  successful  seamen  that  F*rance  has  ever  produced.  He  was 
rough  in  his  manners  and  illiterate,  but  clever,  indefatigable,  and 
frank  in  his  disposition.  His  eldest  son,  Frangois,  became  a  vice> 
admiral,  and  died  in  1755. 

{Life  of  Jean  Bart,  translated  from  the  French  [of  Andre-Richer], 
by  the  fiiev.  Edward  Mangin,  M.A.,  London,  1828 ;  Vandareet,  Hittoiit 
de  Jean  Bart;  Biographic  Univereelle  and  JHctionnaire  Univertel 
Miatorique.) 

BARTAS,  GUILLAUME  DE  SALLU8TE,  SIEUR  DU,  the  son 
of  a  treasurer  of  France,  was  bom  about  the  year  1544,  at  Montfort  in 
Armagnac,  and  brought  up  to  the  profession  of  arms,  with  which  he 
afterwards  united  diplomacy,  and  obtained  considerable  reputation  in 
both.  Being  of  the  reformed  religion,  he  became  gentleman  of  the 
chamber  to  Henry  IV.  during  that  prince's  contest  for  the  throne ; 
served  him  in  several  missions  at  foreign  courts,  and  among  others  at 
the  English  courts  where  James  L  wished  to  retain  him.  He  was 
present  at  the  famous  battle  of  Ivry,  where  he  received  wounds  of 
which  he  died  four  months  later  (1590).  Du  Bartas  is  a  striking 
instance  of  the  perishable  nature  of  reputation  founded  on  literary 
fashion  and  a  popular  subject  In  his  own  time  his  principal  worl^ 
giving  an  account  of  '  the  Week,  or  Seven  Days  of  the  Creation/  and 
founded  probably  on  the  '  Sette  Qiornate '  of  Tasso,  went  through 
thirty  editions  in  less  than  six  years;  was  translated  into  Latin, 
Italian,  Spanlsht  German,  and  English ;  and  obtained  the  applause  of 
his  most  illustrious  contemporaries,  including  Spenser.  Yet  his  name 
is  now  almost  proverbial  for  barbarism  of  style  and  bad  taste,  and  his 
own  countrymen  treat  it  with  contempt  They  accuse  him  of  utter 
want  of  judgment ;  of  low,  extravagant  and  disgiuting  imagery;  and 
pedantic  compounds  of  words,  after  the  fashion  of  the  ancients^ 
What  was  pedantry  however  in  this  respect  with  Du  Bartas,  might 
have  helped,  in  greater  hands,  to  give  fire  and  elevation  to  the  French 
language,  had  the  idiom  itself  permitted  it  The  same  compounding 
of  words,  which  came  to  nothing  in  old  French  poetry,  was  so  warmly 
received  in  England,  through  the  medium  of  Du  Bartas's  translator, 
Sylvester,  that,  in  conjunction  with  the  like  dariug  in  Chapman's 
'Homer/  and  Sir  Philip  Sydney's  *  Arcadia/  it  avowedly  helped  to 
enrich  the  poetry  of  our  native  country ;  and  to  Sylvester  are  traced 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  compound  epithets  of  Milton  and  Fletcher. 
Yet  so  little  merit  in  tbis  restilt  had  the  genius  either  of  Du  Bartas  or 
bis  translator,  that  in  Sylvester^s  version,  which  was  once  almost  as 
popular  in  England  as  the  original  was  in  France,  and  procured  for 
him  the  e|>ithet,  after  his  own  fashion,  of  'silver-tongued  Sylvester,' 
are  to  be  found  all  the  absurd  and  revolting  defects  noticed  by  the 
French  critics,  in  spite  of  an  occasional  fine  verse  or  thought,  acknow- 
ledged by  the  critics  of  both  countries.  {Biographie  Unwerselle; 
Sylvester,  Du  Baiiaa,  ftc.) 

BARTHELfiliY,  JEAN  JACQUES,  was  bom  at  Cassis,  near 
Aubagne,  in  Provence,  20th  January  1716.  At  twelve  years  of  age  he 
entered  the  College  of  the  Fathers  de  I'Oratoire  at  Marseille,  and 
commenced  his  studies  under  Father  Renaud,  a  man  of  considerable 
learning.  Being  intended  for  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  he  wont 
next  into  the  Seminary  of  the  Jesuits,  where  he  studied  philosophy 
and  theology,  and  at  the  same  time  applied  himself  to  the  Greek  and 
Oriental  languages.  He  afterwards  studied  numismatics  under  Cary, 
a  well-known  antiquarian.  In  1748  he  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Gros  de  Boze,  secretary  to  the  Academy  of 
Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres,  and  keeper  of  the  king's  cabinet  of 
medals.  In  1745  Gros  de  Bose  took  Barthei^my  as  his  assistant  in  the 
cabinet,  and  after  Gros*  death,  BartheUmy  succeeded  him  as  keeper. 
Meantime  Bartheldmy  had  become  known  to  the  learned  of  Paris,  and 
had  written  several  dissertations  on  ancient  coins,  and  on  the  Phosnician, 
Samaritan,  and  Palmyrene  characters.  In  1754  he  was  comnusaioned 
by  the  Count  d'Aigenson  to  travel  in  Italy,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  medals  for  the  king's  cabinet  At  Rome  he  became  ao> 
quainted  with  the  learned  Cardinals  Passionei,  Albani,  and  Spinelli, 
and  was  presented  to  Benedict  XIV.  He  made  also  the  acquaintance 
of  Joseph  Simon  Asaemani,  of  Boscovich,  Piranesi,  and  other  distin- 


guished men  who  were  living  in  Rome  at  that  time.  He  thence  went 
to  Naples,  and  examined  the  newly-discovered  antiquities  of  Pompeii 
and  Herculaneum.  On  his  return  to  Rome  he  was  introduced  to  the 
Count  de  Staiuville,  then  French  ambassador  to  the  papal  court,  and 
his  lady,  and  this  acquaintance  decided  the  future  destiny  of  Barthe- 
l^my.  The  Count,  on  his  return  to  France,  became  Duke  of  Choiseul, 
and  first  minister  of  Louis  XV.  In  his  elevation  ho  did  not  forget 
Barthel^my,  for  whom  he  had  conceived  a  aincero  esteem,  but  loaded 
him  with  unasked  favours.  He  bestowed  on  him  several  pensions^ 
made  him  treasurer  of  St-Martin  of  Tours,  and,  lastly,  secretary- 
general  to  the  Swiss  and  Grison  regiments  in  the  French  service,  which 
last  situation  alone  was  worth  20,000  fnmcs  per  annum.  Bartbel^my 
made  a  good  use  of  his  income ;  he  assisted  many  of  his  less  fortunate 
brethren  in  the  career  of  science,  he  provided  for  his  nephews  and 
nieces,  and  himself  continued  to  live  soberly  and  modestly.  In  1760 
he  published  a  dissertation  on  the  celebrated  mosaic  of  Palestrina, 
which  he  explained  to  be  an  allegorical  representation  of  the  arrival  of 
Hadrian  in  Egypt  The  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres 
received  him  among  its  members,  and  he  contributed  many  disserta- 
tions to  the  '  M^moures'  of  that  learned  body.  In  1766  he  published 
*  Lettres  sur  quelques  Monumeu!)  Ph^niciens  et  sur  les  Alphabets  qui 
en  r^ultent'  He  next  published  *  Entretiens  sur  I'Jiltat  de  la  Musique 
Grecque  vers  le  Quatri^uae  ^Si^cle,'  8vo,  Paris,  1777;  'Essai  d'une 
PaMographie  Numismatique;'  and  'Dissertation  sur  une  Inscription 
Grecque  relative  aux  Finances  des  Ath^niens.'  But  the  work  which 
has  made  his  name  popular  is  his  '  Voyage  du  Jeune  Anaoharsis  en 
Gi^ce,'  4  vols.  4to,  Paris,  1788,  and  7  vols.  8vo,  1789;  a  work  which 
for  many  years  formed  a  textbook  in  the  French  classes  of  most  largo 
schools  in  this  country.  In  his  own  country  the  work  speedily  became 
extremely  popular,  and  it  was  long  said  that  the  great  ma.ss  of 
moderately  educated  French  people  derived  from  it  their  notions  of 
the  geography,  laws,  polity,  oommeroe,  and  finances  of  the  Greek 
republics,  and  more  especially  of  Athens ;  of  their  education,  habits, 
and  manners;  their  amusements,  theatres,  games,  and  festivals;  their 
religious  rites;  of  their  philosophers  and  their  various  sects;  the  state 
of  the  sciences  and  arts,  &o.  But  the  form  of  the  work,  though 
certainly  attractive  to  the  general  reader,  is  not  well  calculated  to 
give  sound  information  in  a  department  of  learning  so  extensive  and 
multifarious.  The  admixture  of  fiction  with  real  facts  is  not  very 
favourable  to  strict  historical  accuracy.  With  regard  to  the  pictures 
of  ancient  manners,  Barthel^my  says  himself  in  his  introduction, 
"Such  details  are  but  fi&intly  indicated  in  the  ancient  writers,  and 
they  have  occasioned  numerous  controversies  among  modern  critics. 
I  have  long  discussed  those  sketches  of  mannera  which  I  have  intro- 
duced in  tuy  work,  and  I  have  afterwards  suppressed  part  of  them  in 
the  revisal,  but  perhaps  I  have  not  gone  fai*  enough  in  the  work  of 
suppression/'  And  again,  *'  Had  I  examined  my  strength,  instead  of 
consulting  my  courage,  and  of  being  led  away  by  the  attractiona  of 
the  subject,  I  should  never  have  undertaken  this  woric"  This 
ingenuous  confession  renders  criticism  superfluous. 

The  great  French  revolution,  which  found  Barthel^my  immersed  in 
his  favourite  studies,  deprived  him  of  his  income  of  about  25,000 
francs;  but  thia  afifected  him  little.  The  gloom  of  despondency  seized 
him  when  he  saw  his  best  and  oldest  friends  led  to  prison,  and  thence 
to  the  scaffold.  He  himself,  then  nearly  eighty  years  of  age,  was 
denounced  as  an  aristocrat,  and  suddenly  taken  to  prisoa  The  arrqut 
of  the  aged  BartheUmy  however  proceeded  merely  from  some  obscure 
informer;  the  Jacobins  themselves  were  ashamed  of  it;  and  Dan  ton, 
the  celebrated  terrorist  procured  his  release  the  next  day.  Citizen 
Par^,  the  pro  tempore  Minister  of  the  Interior,  even  offered  Barthel^my 
the  place  of  ohiet'  librarian  of  the  Royal,  or,  as  it  had  then  become,  the 
National  Library.  But  he  now  felt  weary  of  life ;  even  literary  and 
scieutifie  pursuits  had  no  longer  any  attractions  for  him ;  and  his  desire 
for  death  was  not  long  withheld.  He  expired  in  his  house  at  Paris,  in 
the  ai*ms  of  his  nephew,  on  the  80th  of  April  1795.  He  was  buried 
without  any  ceremony,  according  to  the  custom  of  those  timesi 

Bartheldmy's  *  CEuvres  Di verses,'  2  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1793,  contain  a 
life  of  the  author  by  a  brother  academician,  and  a  catalogue  of  his 
works,  notes  taken  during  his  journey  in  Italy,  dissertations  on  the 
antiquities  of  Heroulaneum  and  the  tables  of  Heraclea,  reflections  on 
some  Mexican  paintings,  and  researehes  on  the  distribution  of  the  booty 
in  the  wars  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Another  posthumous  work 
of  Bartheldmy  is  the  'Voyage  en  Italic,  imprimd  sur  ses  Lettres 
Origiuales  ^crites  au  Comte  de  Caylus,'  8vo,  Paris,  1802. 

BARTHEZ,  or  BARTHfiS,  PAUL  JOSEPH,  a  phyaician  and  phy- 
siologist, was  born  at  Montpellier,  December  11, 1784.  Ho  began  the 
study  of  medicine  at  Montpellier,  in  1750,  and  obtained  the  degn*e  of 
doctor  in  1753.  After  this  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  literary  persons  then 
in  the  metropolis.  While  there  he  wrote  t^wo  essays,  which  were 
rewarded  with  prises  from  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions.  In  1756  he 
was  employed  as  physician  to  the  army,  which  he  soon  quitted,  after 
being  attacked  with  severe  fever,  and  returned  to  Paris,  where  he 
became  associated  with  the  leading  philosophers  of  the  day  as  joint 
editor  of  the  *  Journal  des  Savants,'  and  of  the  'Encyclopedic 
M^thodique.'  In  1759  he  was  appointed  to  a  professorship  at  Mont- 
pellier. In  his  lectures  he  promulgated  the  doctrines  he  had  announced 
in  his  early  ossays,  which  he  afterwards  enlarged  and  published. 
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namely,  'Oratio  de  Principio  Vital!  Homlnis,' one  toL  4 to,  Montpellier, 
1773 ;  *  Nova  Doctriija  de  FunctioDibus  CorporiB  Hamaoi,'  Moni> 
pellier,  1774.  In  these  works  be  endeavouiyd  to  point  out,  tbat  the 
actions  in  the  human  body  are  dependent  upon  a  Tital  principle,  and 
that  the  functions  of  organised  matter  are  to  be  studied  in  a  di£ferent 
way  from  the  properties  of  inorganic  matter.  These  doctrines  he 
correctly  applied  to  vegetable  as  well  as  animal  bodies,  for  he  taught 
vegetable  physiology  as  well  as  medicine.  Another  work  gave  more 
scope  for  tbe  development  of  his  views,  namely, '  Nouveauz  Elements 
de  la  Science  de  I'Homme,'  one  vol.  8vo,  Montpellier,  1778,  of  which 
a  second  edition  was  published  by  him  at  Paris  in  two  voU,  Svo,  1806. 
By  the  dissemination  of  his  views  on  these  subjects,  Barthez  proved  a 
valuable  coadjutor  to  Haller,  Cullen,  and  the  other  eminent  physio- 
logists of  that  time. 

In  1774  he  was  made  assistant-ohanoellor,  and  afterwards  sole 
chancellor,  of  the  University  of  Montpellier.  In  1780  he  was  sum- 
moned to  Paris,  to  assume  the  duties  of  consulting  physician  to 
the  king,  and  first  physician  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  He  continued 
to  practise  his  proff^ssion  with  increasiDg  reputation  for  ten  years, 
when  the  struggles  of  the  revolution  drove  him  from  the  metropolis. 
He  took  refuge  at  Carcassonne,  where  he  practised  medicine  gratui- 
tously, and  devoted  himself  to  study,  the  result  of  which  was  a 
treatise,  '  NouYclIe  M^chanique  des  Mopvements  de  THomme  et  des 
Animauz.'  Some  years  afterwards,  the  {acuities  of  medicine  having 
been  re-established,  he  was  appointed  honorary  professor  at  Mont^ 
pellier,  and  in  1801  pronounced  his  '  Disoonrs  Bur  le  G^nie  d*Hippo- 
crate.'  In  1802  he  was  appointed  physician  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
and  soon  after  published  a  treatise,  '  Des  Maladies  Qoutteuses,'  two 
Yola.  8vo,  which  is  deemed  inferior  to  his  former  publications.  In 
1806,  after  an  attack  of  fever,  he  expired  on  the  15  th  of  October,  in 
the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age. 

He  left  behind  him  two'  works,  which  were  afterwards  published — 
1,  *  Traits  du  Beau,'  one  voL  8vo,  Pane,  1807 ;  and,  2,  'Consultations 
de  M^decine,'  two  vols.  Svo,  Paris,  1810. 

(Lordat,  Expontion  dela  Doctrine  MidieaU  de  M,  Barthet;  Bio- 
graphie  UnivereeUe  ;  Thomson,  Life  of  CviXexi^  vol.  L  p.  445.) 

BARTHOLINE  or  BARTHOLINUS,  EllASMUS,  bom  at  Roakild 
in  Denmark,  1625,  died  in  1698 ;  was  the  son  of  Gaspard  Bartholinus, 
who,  like  several  of  his  sons  and  grandsons,  was  known  as  a  physician 
and  writer  on  medicine.  Erasmus  Bartholine  was  professor  of  geometry, 
and  afterwards  of  medicine,  at  Copenhagen.  (*  Biog.  Univ/)  His  prin- 
cipal work  is  'De  Cometia,'  CoT>enhasren,  1664-65,  in  which  he  treats 
of  comets  after  the  manner  of  Descartes.  (Weidler,  p.  508.)  He 
published  several  other  works. 

BARTHOLrNE,  THOMAS,  son  of  Gaspaid,  was  bom  at  Copen- 
hagen, 20th  of  October,  1616.  After  some  years*  study  at  the  uni- 
versity of  his  native  place,  following  the  example  of  his  father,  he 
visited  the  most  celebrated  schools  of  Europe,  at  almoet  all  of  which 
he  published  some  work ;  thus  leaving  at  each  a  memorial  of  his 
assiduity  and  talents.  At  Leyden,  where  he  resided  from  16S7  to 
1640,  he  re-published  his  father's  '  Anatomia  Institutiones,'  with  addi- 
tions, 1641,  1  vol  8vo.  He  afterwards  spent  two  years  at  Paris  and 
Montpellier.  From  France  he  went  to  Padua,  where  he  lived  three 
years,  and  was  greatly  distinguished  among  the  students.  After 
viaiting  the  igreater  part  of  Italy  and  passing  over  to  Malta,  he 
returned  to  Padua,  and  thence  prooeeded  to  Basle,  where  he  took  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  having  chosen  for  his  thesis  'De 
Phrenitide,'  4to,  Basle,  1645.  In  the  following  year  he  returned  to 
Copenhagen  with  a  large  collection  of  books,  in  addition  to  the  stores 
of  knowledge  which  he  had  acquired.  In  1647  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  mathematics  in  the  University  of  Copenhagen,  which 
situation  he  exchanged  the  following  year  for  tiie  chair  of  anatomy. 
During  the  time  he  held  this  office  he  published  a  great  many  works, 
particularly  on  subjects  connected  with  anatomy  and  medicine.  Some 
of  thei^e  treat  of  anatomical  discoveries  then  or  recently  made,  the 
most  celebrated  of  which  was  the  discovery  of  the  '  lymphatic  Teasels,' 
the  merit  of  which  he  assigns  to  himself,  though  his  claim  is  con- 
tested in  favour  of  Rudbeck,  a  Swedish  anatomist,  who,  in  October 
and  November  1650,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  following  year,  made 
many  experiments  to  discover  the  course  and  termination  of  the 
'lacteals,'  and  the  testimony  of  Haller  is  in  favour  of  Rudbeck. 
Bartboline's  Work  is  entitled  'Vasa  Lymphatica  in  Homine  nuper 
inveuta,'  Hafniso,  1654. 

Another  important  work  of  his  is  entitled  '  Diasertatio  Anatomica 
de  Hepate  Defuncto  novis  Bilsionorum  Observationibus  Opposita,' 
Hafnise,  1661.  8vo.  Up  to  the  time  of  Bartholine  the  liver  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  sole  organ  of  sanguification,  a  doctrine  which  Le 
disproved  in  this  and  other  works.  In  1661,  his  health  being  very 
delicate,  he  resigned  his  professorship,  and  retired  to  the  country,  of 
which  he  was  extremely  fond.  Surrounded  by  his  books,  he  hoped 
to  spend  the  remainder  of  hia  life  in  study  and  tranquillity,  but  in 
1670  a  fire  destroyed  his  house,  his  library,  and  his  manuscripts. 
After  this  event  he  returned  to  Copenhagen,  where  the  king  appointed 
him  his  physician;  and  in  addition  to  his  salary  granted  him  an 
exemption  from  taxes.  The  University  of  Copenhagen  nominated 
him  librarian;  and  in  1675  the  king  appointed  him  a  member  of  the 
grand  council  of  Denmark. 

He  published  many  successive  editions  of  hia  '  Anatomia,'  which 


was  also  reprinted  in  Tarious  countries  of  Europe,  and  it  oonUnned  to 
be  the  common  text-book  of  anatomy  till  the  publication  of  Verfaeren 
in  1693.  Another  important  publicHtion  is  the  *  HiMtorianim  Anato- 
micarum  Centurie  VI.,'  of  which  there  is  a  complete  analysis  in  Haller^s 
'  Bibliotheca  Medics,'  vol.  il,  p.  654.  A  valuable  work  of  a  f^imilar  kind, 
but  consisting  entirely  of  morbid  appearances  found  on  dissectioD,  was 
unfortunately  destroyed  by  the  flames.  This  mode  of  extendini?  our 
knowledge  he  enforced  in  a  subsequent  work, '  Consilium  de  Anatome 
practioa  ex  cadaveris  morbosis  adomandft,  cum  Operum  Aactoris 
baotenus  Editorum  Catnlogo,'  Hafnisa,  1674,  4to.  Another  intereeting 
work,  though  of  an  earlier  date,  is  'De  luce  Hominonim  etBrutonim/ 
Leidas,  1647,  Svo,  and  Hafnie,  1663, 1669;  to  which  last  edition  is 
appended  Gesner's  treatise, '  De  raris  et  admirandis  herbis  qua:  nocta 
lucent.'  It  treats  of  phosphorefoent  appearances.  His  works  alto- 
gether amount  to  sixty-six,  one  of  the  last  of  which  was  '  De  Per^ 
grinatione  MedidL,'  Hafnis,  1674,  folio,  being  an  account  of  hia  travels, 
with  advice  to  his  two  sons  how  to  travel  with  advantage 

Bartholine  died  at  Copenhagen,  December  4, 1680,  in  the  sixty-fifth 
year  of  his  age,  leaving  behind  him  five  sons  and  three  daughterly 
most  of  whom  became  distinguished  for  their  talents  and  learning. 

{Encyelopidie  Mithodique ;  Haller,  BUdiotheca  Medico,  €t  B. 
Anoiomica,) 

BARTHOLINE,  or  BARTHOLINUS,  THOMAS»  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding,  bom  in  1659,  became  eminent  in  the  science  of  jurisprttdeiice, 
in  the  prosecution  of  which,  after  studying  at  the  University  of 
Copenhagen,  he  proceeded  to  the  universities  of  Leyden,  Paris,  Leip> 
lig.  and  Oxiford.  Upon  his  return  home  he  was  appointed  Professor 
of  History  and  Civil  Law;  and  held  the  offioes  of  assessor  of  the 
oonsistory,  secretary  to  the  king,  antiquary,  and  keeper  of  the  royal 
archives.  He  died  November  5th,  1690.  He  published — 1.  *De 
Longobardis,'  4to,  1676;  2.  *De  Holgero  Dane,'  Svo,  1677;  3.  'De 
Equestris  Ordinis  Danebrogid  k  Christiano  V.  iostaurati  orij^ine,'  foL ; 
4.  *  De  Causis  Mortis  k  Danis  gentilibus  contemptse,'  4to ;  5. '  Antiqui- 
tatum  Danicarum  libri  tres,'  4 to,  1689;  6.  'De  LegendlB  Libri^;* 
7.  *  Orationes  et  Carmina.'  He  left  also,  but  unfinished,  an  '  l£ocIe> 
siastical  History  of  the  North.'  It  was  from  his  work  '  De  Cauais 
Mortis,'  &o.,  that  Gray  translated  his  '  Descent  of  Odin.'  (Moreri, 
Lidtvon.^  ii.  p.  90 ;  Chiumers,  Biog.  JHcL,  vol  iv.  pi  74.) 

BARTHOLOMEW,  ST.,  the  Apostle,  is  mentioned  in  the  list  of 
the  Twelve  Apostles  appointed  by  Christy  in  Matthew  x,  Mark  iiL, 
and  Luke  vi.  In  the  first  chapter  of  John  the  name  of  Bartbolomew 
is  omitted,  and  that  of  Nathaniel  inserted.  It  is  generally  suppoaed 
that  these  names  represent  the  same  person.  In  Acta  i.  Bartholomew 
is  named  as  present  at  the  gift  of  tongues.  This  is  all  that  is  po4- 
tively  known  of  him,  except  that  he  was  a  native  of  Galilee.  Tra- 
dition, as  handed  down  to  ua  by  many  ancient  writers,  records  tbat 
he  prooeeded  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  Indis.  On  his  retum,  St.  Bai^ 
tholomew  met  St.  Philip  at  Hieropolia  in  Phrygia,  and  Chiysoatom 
relates  that  he  preached  Christianity  in  some  parts  of  A'<ia.  Nothing 
certain  is  known  of  the  time,  plaice^  or  manner  of  his  death.  The 
Greek  and  Roman  Catholic  churches  agree  in  fixing  the  place  at  a  town 
on  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  mode  was  crucifixion,  according  to  the 
Greeks;  the  Roman  Catholica  adding  being  flayed  aUve.  Miohd 
Angelo,  in  the  Sixtine  Chapel,  has  depicted  the  apostle  as  holding  hia 
skin  in  one  hand,  and  the  cross  in  the  other.  No  writings  of  any  »ori 
have  descended  to  us  from  St.  Bartholomew-  Two  worka,  *  The 
Writings  of  Bartholomew  the  Apostle,'  and  <  The  Gospel  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew,' are  mentioned  by  writers  within  the  first  four  centuries  of 
the  Christian  era,  but  they  no  longer  exist,  and  are  deemed  to  have 
been  spurious.  The  English  church  holds  the  festival  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew on  the*  24th  of  August.  The  reUcs  of  the  saint,  after  many 
changes,  are  said  to  rest  under  the  high  altar  of  St.  Bartholomew*a 
church  at  Rome. 

BAR'TOLI,  DANIE'LE,  was  bom  at  Ferrsra,  in  1608.  At  the  age 
of  fifteen  he  entered  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits.  He  was  yery  deairous 
to  go  to  India,  to  join  the  missionaries  of  his  order,  who  were  then 
engaged  in  spreading  Christianity  throagh  the  East;  but  his  aupe- 
riors,  judging  that  ho  would  be  more  useful  at  home,  employed  him 
as  a  preacher  in  various  parts  of  Italy.  As  he  was  proceeding  to 
Palermo,  to  preach  there  during  the  Lent  of  1646,  he  vras  ship- 
wrecked  on  the  island  of  Capri,  and  afterwards  continued  his  voyage 
in  another  vessel  Altiiough  he  had  lost  the  manuscript  of  his 
sermons,  he  contrived,  by  means  of  a  few  fragmenta  which  he  had 
preserved,  and  with  the  assistanoe  of  a  good  memory,  to  go  throufrh 
his  'Qnaresimale'  of  about  forty  sermons,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
audience.  In  1650  he  was  sent  for  to  Rome  by  the  Father<3eQt-Fal, 
and  commissioned  to  write  the  history  of  the  Order  in  the  Italian 
language.  He  divided  his  subject  by  treating  successively  of  tho 
different  parts  of  the  world  in  which  the  Order  had  established  iteclf. 
He  began  with  Asia, '  Istoria  della  Compsgnia  di  Gesh,  TAsia,  parte 
prima,'  fol.,  Roma,  1658.  In  this  volume  he  treats  of  the  first  mis- 
sionaries sent  by  the  Jesuits  to  the  East,  beginning  with  Francisoo 
Xavier,  who  was  styled  the  Apostle  of  the  Indies.  He  deitcribes  the 
first  success  of  the  missions  on  the  Malabar  and  Coromandel  coaste, 
at  Malacca,  &c.  The  work  may  serve  to  a  certain  extent  as  a  supple- 
ment to  Barros'a  'Ada  Portuguesa.'  Bartoli  published  next,  'II 
Giappone,  seconda  parte  dell'  Asia,'  foL,  Roma,  1660 ; — perhaps  the 
moat  interesting  of  hia  works.    The  rapid  difinaion  of  Chiiatiani^  in 
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Jap«o»  and  its  eubaequefnt  total  eradicatioii  by  fire  and  sword,  aro 
remarkable  hifitorical  oTente.  BartoU's  narrative  embraces  the  whole 
history  of  Christianity  in  Japan,  from  the  landing  of  its  first  preacher, 
Xavier,  in  1649,  till  its  complete  extinction  in  1637»  when  Japan  was 
closed  against  all  Europeans,  with  the  exception  of  the  Batch,  who 
were  allowed  to  trade  at  the  harboor  of  Nangasaki;  an  exception 
which  has  continued  in  force  till  our  own  day,  when  the  treaties  of 
England  and  America  with  Japan  concluded  in  1855,  have  in  some 
measure  opened  the  country  to  the  British  and  American  commerce. 
BartoU  gives  a  very  good  sketch  of  the  character  and  habits  of  the 
Jaranese. 

£artoli*s  ndtpublication  was  *  La  Cina,  tersa  parte  dell*  Asia,'  foL, 
Roma,  1668.  Tms  work,  which  embraces  also  the  missions  to  Cochin 
China  and  Tonkin,  condudes  BartoU's  account  of  Asia — an  account 
replete  with  interest,  for  these  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  heroic  times 
of  the  Order  of  Jesuits.  He  next  published  '  Ultalia,  prima  parte  dell' 
Europe,*  foL,  Roma,  1678  ;~and  'Dell'  Inghilterra,  parte  dell'  Europa,' 
foL,  Roma,  1667.  This  is  a  histoij  of  the  English  Catholics,  prin- 
cipally under  Elisabeth  and  James  L  :  the  author  passes  rapidly  over 
the  reign  of  Mary,  "  who,"  he  says,  **  was  obliged  to  use  the  sword,  in 
order  to  cut  off  the  mortified  limbs  of  the  nation,  for  fear  they  should 
infect  the  rest"  Bartoli  wrote  also  the  life  of  Ignatius  de  Loyola, 
the  founder  of  the  Jesuits,  *  Vita  e  Istituto  di  S.  Ignaaio,'  foL,  Boma, 
1689 ;  and  the  lives  of  the  Generals  Carafia  and  Borgia,  and  other 
distiztguiBhed  members  of  his  order.  These  yarious  works  contain  a 
vast  quantity  of  materials  for  the  history  of  the  first  centui^  of  the 
Socie^  of  Jesuits.  Bu^t  he  wrote  also  several  books  on  morality :  *  La 
Ricrearione  del  Savio;*  Hilano,  1660;  being  considerations  on  the 
wonders  (Xf  nature,  from  which  he  derives  moral  and  religious  aigu- 
ments  for  the  conduct  of  a  wise  man ;  '  BeUa  Gteografia  trasportata 
al  Morale ; '  Roma,  1664 ;  and  *  L'Ucmo  di  Lettere  difeso  ed  emendate^' 
in  which  he  gives  much  excellent  advice  to  men  of  letters — on  their 
conduct,  their  pursuits,  and  their  style.  This  work  weot  through 
many  editions  in  Italian,  and  has  been  translated  into  English,  by 
Thomas  Salisbury,  8vo,  London,  1668. 

Bartoli  wrote  tMatises  on  several  physical  phenomena^on  sound 
and  hearing,  'Bel  Suono,  de'  Tremori  armonid,  e  dell'  Udito,'  4to, 
Roma,  1679 ;  on  ioe,  'Bel  Qhiaecio,  e  deUa  Coagulasione,'  4to,  Roma, 
1681 ;  on  fho  depression  and  expansion  of  quicksilver  in  tubes, '  La 
Tensione  e  la  Pressione  disputant!  qual  di  loro  sostenga  I'Argento 
Vivo  ne'  Oumelli  dopo  fattone  il  vuoto,'  12mo,  Yenesia,  1679i 

Bartoli  also  wrote  several  works  on  the  Italian  language:  'R 
Torto  e  il  Biritto  del  non  si,  pu6,'  12mo,  Roma,  1656,  a  work  much 
esteemed;  and '  Bell'  Ortografia  Italianl^'  ibid.  1670.  He  contributed 
also  to  Mambelli's  work  called  'Cinonio,  Osservaiioni  sulla  lingua 
Italiana,'  one  of  the  best  works  on  Italian  grammar.  An  edition  of 
BartoU's  minor  works,  including  some  of  his  sermons,  was  published 
at  Venice,  8  vo]&  4to,  1716-17.  A  new  edition  of  Bartoli's  works  was 
a  few  years  back  brought  out  in  Italy. 

Bartoli  was  appointed  Rector  of  the  Gregorian  or  Roman  College 
in  1671.    He  died  at  Rome,  Januaiy  IS,  1685,  aged  77  years. 

(MazznchcUi,  ScriUoricP Italia;  Tiraboschi,  £^ona  della  Zeiteratura 
Italiana;  and  BartoU's  works  above  quoted.) 

BA'RTOLI,  PIETRO  SANTO,  an  Italian  pamter  and  engraver, 
bom  at  Perugia  in  1685.  As  an  engraver  he  obtained  a  great  repu* 
tation,  more  however  from  the  subjects  and  the  number  of  his  prints 
than  for  any  partieular  excellence  of  execution.  He  was  the  scholar 
of  Nicholas  Poussin,  from  whom  he  probably,  in  some  degree,  derived 
bis  great  love  of  the  works  of  andent  art  As  a  painter  he  did  veiy 
little  beyond  copying,  in  which  he  was  so  excdlent,  that  even  Poussin 
himadf  is  said  to  have  had  difficulty  in  diBtinguishing  between  his 
own  pictores  and  the  copies  made  of  them  by  BartoU.  BartoU  had 
a  correct  appredation  of  tiie  merits  of  Greek  design,  and  though 
teohnioally  his  prints  have  Uttle  exceUence,  they  are  in  most  cases 
true  to  their  originals.  His  prints^  mostly  etchings,  which  amount 
to  many  hundreds,  are  chiefly  from  andeut  basso-ruievi  or  paintings 
in  the  ruins  in  or  about  Rome  and  other  Italian  dties.  He  was  also  a 
printseUer,  and  established  a  business  in  Rome,  which  was  continued 
after  his  death  by  his  son  Franoesoo  BartoU.  P.  S.  BartoU  died 
in  1700. 

Winckelmann  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  works  of  Bartoli,  and 
recommends  young  artists  to  study  them  in  order  to  acquire  a  proper 
appredation  of  andent  art.  They  are  free,  but  slightly  executed,  and 
all  in  the  same  style.  The  following  are  among  the  prindpal  col- 
lections executed  by  BartoU : — '  Admiranda  Romanarum  Antiquita- 
tom  ac  Yeteris  Sculpturss  Vestigia,'  with  remarks  by  BeUori ; '  Romanse 
Magnitudims  Monumenta;' 'Veteres  Arous  Augustorum  triumphis 
inaignes,  ex  zeUquiis  que  Rom»  adhuo  supersunt;'  'Le  Pitture 
Antiche  delle  Grotte  di  Roma  e  del  Sepulchre  de'  Nasoni;' '  GU  Antichi 
Sepolohii, owero  Mausold  Romani  ed  JStruschi,  trovati  in  Roma;' 
and  'Recoeil  de  Peintures  Antiques  imit^  fid^ment^  pour  les 
couleurs  et  pour  les  traitSy  d'aprte  les  dessins  colori^i  faita  par  P.  £L 
Bartoli,'  Paris,  88  pL  foUo,  1757.  Of  the  last  work  thirty  copies  only 
were  published  of  the  first  edition :  a  second  but  inferior  edition  was 
pubUshed  in  1787,  with  a  few  additional  plates. 

(PasooU,  Vite  dd  PUtori,  Ac  Modemi;  Land,  Sloria  PUtorioa,  ko.; 
Heineken.  IHetioimaiire  da  Artiatetf  &o.) 
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BARTOLOZZI,  FRANCESCO.  This  distinguished  engmver 
bom  in  Florence  in  1728,  or  according  to  some  authorities  In  1726. 
He  received  his  first  instructions  in  drawing  under  Gaetano  Biagio 
and  Ignado  Hugford,  in  the  Florentine  academy.  Here  his  acquaint- 
ance commenced  with  Giovanni  Cipriani,  with  whom  his  name  became 
afterwards  intimatdy  associated  by  thdr  joint  produdianB  in  9xL 
BartolozB  commenced  engraving  under  Joseph  Wagner,  of  Tenioe, 
and  when  the  tern  of  his  engagement  with  that  master  had  expired, 
he  married  a  Venetian  lady,  and  went  to  Rome,  whither  he  had  been 
invited  by  Cardinal  Bottari.  Here  he  produced  his  fine  plates  from 
the  Ufe  of  St.  Nilus,  and  a  series  of  portraits  for  a  new  edition  of 
Yasari.  Having  completed  these  works  he  returned  to  Yodee,  where 
he  was  engaged  by  Mr.  Dalton,  Ubrarian  to  Geoige  lU,  to  engrave  a 
set  of  drawings  by  Guerdno,  which  having  accomplished,  he  accepted 
an  invitation  from  Mr.  Dalton  to  remove  to  England,  and  to  oontmue 
engraving  for  him  on  a  stipend  of  8002.  per  annum.  The  aeries  of 
plates  firom  Guerdno  were  completed  in  tnis  oountiy.  Some  of  the 
earUeet  performances  of  Bartoload  in  Enfi^d  were  designs  for  tickets 
for  the  Opera  House.  Bartoload  then  produced  his  engraving  of 
Cly  tie,  after  Annibale  Cairaod,  and  that  of  the  Yiigin  and  Child,  after 
Curio  Dolce.  These  plates  are  well-known ;  they  are  in  the  hi^^beet 
degree  brilUant  and  4>irited,  and  would  alone  have  been  sufBdent  to 
establish  the  name  of  Bartoloid  as  an  engraver  of  the  very  higfaesi 
order.  A  style  of  dotted  engraving  printed  in  red  ink  vras  Introduced 
about  this  time,  a  bad  and  meretridous  practtoe^  the  success  of  which 
was  in  great  measure  attributable  to  the  example  of  Bartoloxal  A 
prodigious  number  of  the  paintings  and  drawings  of  Cipriani,  who 
had  likewise  settled  in  England,  were  engraved  by  Bartoloni ;  the 
styles  of  the  paiater  and  engraver  harmonise  admirably;  grace^ 
elegance,  and  suavi^,  are  the  charactwistics  of  eadi,  and  thdr  woriw 
for  a  condderable  time  hdd  almost  unrivaUed  possesrion  of  the  public 
favour.  Bartoloxd  showed  however  that  when  engaged  on  t^e  woribi 
of  more  effident  masters  he  could  transmit  them  to  the  copper  with 
adequate  force  and  effect  Examples  of  this  may  be  seen  In  the  engrar- 
iogs  of  Prometheus  devoured  by  the  Vulture,  after  Michel  Angelo; 
the  Adulteress  before  Christy  after  Agostino  Camcd ;  Rebecca  hiding 
the  Idols  of  her  Father,  after  Pietro  da  Cortona ;  St.  Luke  painting  the 
Portrdt  of  the  Virgin,  after  Cantarini;  and  various  othM  One  of 
Bartolosn's  earliest  patrons  was  Alderman  Boydell,  for  whose  Shaks- 
pere  GaUeiy  he  engraved  a  number  of  fine  plates.  Among  his  minor 
works,  his  etchings  in  imitation  of  the  great  masters^  and  of  the 
Mariborough  gems,  are  proofs  of  his  versatile  and  exquidte  tasta 

In  the  year  1802  Bartolosd  recdved  an  invitation  firom  the  Prince 
Regent  of  Portugal  to  settle  at  Lisbon,  as  superintendent  of  a  school 
of  engravers,  witili  a  salary  of  100(.  per  annum,  to  whidi  was  snnexed 
a  handsome  reddence  and  the  pronte  of  the  engravings.  Bartoloni 
left  England  in  his  seventy-fifth  ^ear,  and  was  received  at  Lisbon  with 
aU  the  respect  due  to  his  distmguished  talents.  He  died  in  that 
capital  in  1815.  Bartolozd's  private  character  was  in  the  highest 
degree  amiable,  and  it  may  be  mentioned,  among  other  instances  of 
his  kind  and  generous  dispodtion,  that  he  finiahed  gratuitoudy  a  plate 
which  had  been  commenced  by  Ryland,  having  been  requested  to  do 
so  by  that  unhappy  man  when  under  sentence  of  death  for  forgery. 
Several  of  Bartolozd's  pupils  rose  to  eminence ;  among  them  Cheee- 
man,  Sherwin,  Tomkins,  and  the  two  VendraminL 

BARTON,  BENJAMIN  SMITH,  was  bora  in  the  jrear  1766  at 
Lancaster,  in  Penna^lvania.  His  fikther  wna  a  respectaue  episcopal 
clergyman,  who  divided  his  time  between  the  duties  of  his  sacred 
office  and  the  pursuit  of  natural  history,  espedaUy  of  mineralogy; 
but  he  died  when  the  subject  of  this  nol^ce  was  only  fourteen  years 
old,  leaving  his  chUdren  so  iU-provided  for,  that  the  early  part  of  his 
son  Benjamin's  Ufe  was  an  incessant  struggle  with  want  and  poverty. 
In  this  struggle  he,  by  indomitable  perseverance,  overcame  the  dif- 
ficulties of  his  lot  After  gaining  the  essential  parts  of  a  learned 
education  under  Dr.  Andrews  of  Pluladelphia,  Mr.  Barton  pvoeeouted 
his  medical  studies  in  the  univerdty  of  that  dty,  where  he  distin- 
guished himself  so  much  by  lus  acquirements  in  science  as  to  secure 
the  friendship  of  his  unde,  Dr.  Rittenhouse^  who  proved  ever  after 
his  father  and  supporter.  In  1785  Mr.  Barton  accompanied  lus  unde 
and  the  other  American  commisdoneis  in  fixii^  the  western  boundary 
of  Philadelphia.  On  this  occadon  lie  was  led  into  some  curious  inves* 
taxations  concerning  the  manners  of  the  American  Indians,  their 
histoxy,  and  their  traditional  medicines,  by  which  he  gained  ooaa6a> 
able  reputation.  When  about  twenty-one,  Mr.  Barton  proceeded  to 
Edinburgh,  with  a  view  to  complete  his  medical  education.  He  re- 
mained were  about  two  years,  wnen,  on  account  of  some  dlssatisfiMh 
tion  with  two  of  the  professors,  who  he  fancied  did  not  show  him 
sufficient  attention,  he  went  to  Gottingen  to  graduate^  although  he 
had  distinguished  himself  at  Edinburgh  py  gaining  the  Harveian  prise 
of  the  Royal  Medical  Sodety  for  his  dissertation  on  the  medical  quaU* 
ties  of  the  henbane.  Upon  his  return  from  Europe  Dr.  Barton 
established  himself  in  Pfaiiladdphia  as  a  physician,  and  soon  found; 
some  practice.  When  only  twenty-four  he  was  appointed  profossor 
of  natural  history  and  botany  in  the  CoUege  of  Philaddphia,  and  thus 
was  the  earUest  teacher  of  natural  science  in  the  transatlantic  world, 
an  office  the  duties  of  which  he  continued  aealoudy  and  suooessftdly 
.  to  disdiarge  for  twenty-dx  years.  In  1802  Dr.  Barton  was  dected^ 
vice*preddent  of  the  American  PhUosophical  Sodety ;  when  thirty 
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ha  became  profeesor  of  materia  medica;  upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Rush 
he'  sQcoeeded  him  in  die  chair  of  the  praotioe  of  medicine,  which  he 
held  till  his  death ;  and  in  the  year  1809  he  became  preaident  of  the 
Philadelphia  Medical  Society,  the  highest  mark  of  respect  for  profes- 
sional talent  which  it  was  in  the  power  of  his  fellow-citizens  to  bestow. 
In  a  short  time  however  his  incessant  labours,  and  the  heayy  duties 
of  his  professional  avocations,  told  upon  his  constitution.  At  last, 
after  Tinting  Europe  in  a  vain  attempt  to  restore  his  shattered  powers, 
he  died  in  December  1815. 

The  writings  of  Dr.  Barton  consist  chiefly  of  papers  upon  various 
subjects  relating  to  the  natural  history  and  antiquities  of  North 
America,  and  an  elementary  work  on  botany,  which  passed  through 
two  American  editions.  Dr.  Barton  was  the  first  person  to  notice  the 
curious  power  of  camphor  when  steeped  in  water  to  revive  faded 
flowers,  showing  it  to  be  a  vegetable  stimulaut  of  peculiar  energy. 
When  his  circumstances  became  easy,  Dr.  Barton  afforded  valuable 
assistance  to  those  labourers  in  science  who  were  less  favourably 
situated.  At  his  private  charge  the  late  Frederick  Pursh  was  sent 
to  the  Alleghany  Mountains  and  the  western  territory  of  the  Southern 
States  for  &e  sake  of  exploring  their  vegetable  productions ;  on  which 
occasion  he  acquired  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  materials  from 
which  he  subsequently  prepared  his  American  'Flora.'  In  1810  Dr. 
Barton  enabled  Mr.  Nuttall  to  visit  the  northern  and  north-western 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  the  adjoining  British  territories  with 
a  similar  object  in  view :  how  large  an  accession  of  discovery  resulted 
from  this  also  is  well  known  from  the  works  both  of  Pursh  and  of 
Nuttall  himself.  These  two  botanists  agreed  to  name  one  of  the  finest 
of  their  discoveries  'Bartonia,'  in  honour  of  their  patron. 

{Biographical  Sketch  of  Prcfeuor  Barton,  by  his  nephew,  Dr.  William 
P.  C.  Barton.)  • 

BARTON,  BERNARD,  was  bom  in  London  in  178i.  His  parents 
were  membsn  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  to  the  tenets  of  that  sect 
Bernard  Barton  always  adhered.  In  1806  he  went  to  Woodbridge  in 
Suffolk;  and  there  in  1810  he  entered  as  a  clerk  the  banking  house  of 
Messrs.  Alexander,  in  whose  employment  he  continued  almost  to  his 
death.  Bernard  Barton  first  churned  public  attention  as  a  poet  in 
1812,  by  the  publication  of  a  volume  of '  Metrical  Effusions.'  This  was 
followed  in  1820  by  a  volume  of  '  Poems,'  and  thenceforward  as  long 
as  he  lived  he  continued  to  issue  at  intervals  either  brief  occasiontd 
pieces,  or,  though  much  more  rarely,  a  poem  of  greater  length  and 
loftier  pretensions. 

Bernard  Barton  attracted  an  amount  of  attention  and  popularity 
far  beyond  that  to  which  his  poetic  merits  would  seem  to  have  entitled 
him.  This  was  perhaps  mainly  owing  to  his  presenting  the  then 
unusual  phenomenon  of  a  Quaker  poet — the  title  indeed  by  which  he 
came  to  be  commonly  known;  but  it  likewise  no  doubt  was  partly  due 
to  the  evidently  imafiected  tone  of  simple  religious  earnestness  which 
pervades  sll  his  writings.  He  wrote  with  ease ;  and  like  most  easily 
written  poetry,  his  verses  are  more  characterised  by  fluency  than  power. 
But  though  often  diluted  almost  to  feebleness,  there  is  a  vein  of 
natural  feeling  and  quiet  unobtrusive  benevolence  running  through  his 
verses,  which  render  them  pleasing  to  all  but  the  more  critical  class 
of  readers.  Barton  was  a  man  of  refined  habits ;  a  lover  of  nature, 
and  fond  of  paintings  and  other  works  of  art  to  a  degree  then  very 
unconmion  among  members  of  his  sect  His  moral  character  was 
blsmelesB,  and  flow  men  in  his  position  of  Ufe  won  so  wide  and  general 
a  share  of  esteem  as  did  Bernard  Barton.  Some  years  before  his  death 
he  received,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  grant 
of  a  pension  of  lOOL  per  annum.  He  d^ed  suddenly  of  spasm  in  the 
heart,  February  19,  1849.  Besides  the  works  noticed  above.  Barton 
published  'Napoleon  and  Other  Poems,'  1822;  'Poetic  Vigils,' 1824; 
^Devotional  Verses,'  1826 ;  '  Household  Verses,' '  New  Yearns  Eve,'  and 
numerous  occasional  verses  and  pieces  published  separately,  and  in 
magazines,  annuals,  &o. 

(ifemotr,  prefixed  to  his  Poems;  OentUman'a  Magasinc,  1849.) 
'  BARTON,  ELIZABETH,  the  <  holy  maid  of  Kent'  Respecting  the 
early  life  of  this  woman  we  possess  no  information.  She  first  becomes 
known  to  us  in  1625,  when,  while  a  servant  at  an  inn  at  Aldington 
in  Kent,  she  began  to  acquire  a  local  reputation  for  sanctity  and 
miraculous  endowments.  She  was  subject  to  fits  of  an  epileptical 
character,  and,  in  the  paroxysms  of  her  disorder,  vented  her  feeUngs  in 
incoherent  phrases  and  exclamations,  which  one  Richard  Master, 
parson  of  Aldington,  took  advantage  of  to  make  people  believe  that  she 
was  an  instrument  of  divine  revelation.  Master  and  Dr.  Booking,  a 
monk  of  Canterbury,  took  her  under  their  direction,  and  instructed 
her  in  the  tricks  she  should  play.  At  first  it  is  probable  that  she  was 
simply  their  instrument^  but  she  soon  appears  to  have  become  a  kind 
of  accomplice,  though  we  cannot  perhaps  fairly  consider  her,  in  any 
part  of  her  career,  as  of  perfectly  sound  mind.  A  successful  prediction 
tent  its  aid  to  the  general  delusion.  A  child  of  the  master  of  the  inn 
happened  to  be  ill,  when  Elizabeth  was  attacked  by  one  of  her  fits. 
On  recovering,  she  inquired  whether  the  child  was  dead?  She  was 
told  that  it  was  still  living.  "It  will  not  live,  I  announce  to  you ;  its 
death  has  been  revealed  to  me  in  a  vision,"  was  the  answer.  The 
duld  died,  and  EUzabeth  was  immediatelv  regarded  as  one  favoured 
by  Heaven  with  the  gift  of  prophecy.  She  soon  after  entered  the 
convent  of  St.  Sepulchre's  at  Canterbury,  and  became  a  nun. 

In  this  new  situation  her  ecstaoies  and  revelations  were  multiplied. 


and  she  became  generaUy  known  by  the  appellation  of  the  'holy 
of  Kent'  Several  persons  of  distinction,  **  nobles  as  well  as  apiritoal 
persons,"  to  quote  from  the  statute,  believed  in  her  divine  miaaioo. 
Bishop  Fisher,  the  most  honest  prelate  of  his  time,  and  Archbiahop 
Warham,  a  learned  and  amiable  man,  counteuanced  her  pretenaiooa; 
and,  above  all,  the  strong  intellect  and  upright  heart  of  Sir  Thomas 
More  did  not  secure  him  against  the  errors  of  his  age.  (See  Cromwell's 
letter  to  Fisher  in  the  Appendix  to  Burnet  Fisher's  speech  in  defence 
of  himself  in  the  affiur  of  the  Maid  of  Kent  is  quoted  at  length  in  the 
'Parliamentary  History,'  voL  L  p.  520,  from  Collier.)  At  a  subeeqaoit 
time,  shortly  before  his  execution.  More  changed  his  tone,  and  declared 
her,  in  his  letter  to  Cromwell,  to  be  "  a  lewd  nun,"  and  a  hypocrite. 

Had  this  poor  creature  confined  her  prophecies  to  the  oonomon 
occurrences  of  life,  or  even  to  the  current  topics  of  religious  contro- 
versy, it  is  more  than  probable  that  she  would  have  been  permitted  to 
die  in  peace ;  but,  led  by  her  aeal,  or  more  probably  worked  upon  by 
others,  she  boldly  prophesied  against  evil-doers  in  high  places,  and  in 
reference  to  the  divorce  from  Catherine  and  marriage  of  the  king  with 
Anne  Boleyn,  declared  **  that  she  had  knowledge  by  revelation  from 
Heaven  that  Gk>d  was  highly  displeased  with  our  said  sovereign  lord, 
and  that  if  he  proceeded  in  the  said  divorce  and  separation  and  married 
again,  he  shoidd  no  longer  be  king  of  this  realm ;  and  that,  in  the 
estimation  of  Almighty  God,  he  should  not  be  king  one  hour,  and  that 
he  should  die  a  villain's  death."  She  was  at  the  time  so  popular,  and 
so  extensively  patronised  by  many  of  tfab  clergy,  and  such  paina  were 
taken  on  their  part  to  diffuse  her  sentiments  respecting  the  diworce, 
that  the  government  at  length  proceeded  to  take  active  measurers 
against  her  and  her  adherents.  Accordingly,  in  November  1583,  the 
nun,  with  five  priests  and  three  lay  gentiemen,  her  accomplioes,  ixrere 
brought  before  the  Star  Chamber  and  sentenced  to  do  public  penance 
as  impostors  at  St.  Paul's  Cross.  It  is  stated  by  the  mors  zealous 
anti-Romish  writers,  that  the  nun  did  confess  herself  to  be  an  impostor, 
and  that  she  was  tempted  to  claim  inspiration  at  the  instigation  of 
the  devil :  but  it  is  much  more  probable  that  a  false  confession  vraa 
obtained  from  her  with  the  hope  of  saving  her  life,  than  that  a  simple 
woman  should  have  contrived  and  carried  on,  for  many  year^  a 
system  of  complicated  mental  and  physical  imposture.  But  the  niin*s 
confession,  whatever  were  its  motives,  availed  her  nothing.  From  the 
pillory  she  and  her  companions  were  led  back  to  prison,  where  they 
lay  till  the  following  January,  when  they  were  attainted  of  high 
treason.  On  the  21st  April  1534,  the  nun  was  beheaded  at  T^bumy 
together  with  the  five  priests. 

BAKTSCU,  ADAM  VON,  a  distinguished  designer  and  engraver, 
was  bom  at  Vienna  in  1757.  He  was  educated  in  the  School  of 
Engraving  at  Vienna  under  Professor  Schmiitzer,  and  distinguished 
himself  in  his  sixteenth  year  by  a  set  of  engravings  of  all  the  gold  and 
silver  medaU  struck  by  order  of  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  through 
which  he  obtained  the  appointment  of  scriptor  in  the  royal  Ubrary. 
In  1781  he  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  prints  of  the  royal  coUectioD, 
which  led  eventually  to  the  publication  of  Ms  well-known  work,  *  Le 
Pemtre-Graveur,'  in  21  vols.  8vo,  1803-21,  the  description  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  works  of  the  principal  engravers*of  Europe,  and  to 
which  he  now  chiefly  owes  his  reputation.  He  is  also  the  author  of 
several  similar  works  on  a  smaller  scale,  but  they  are  all  more  descrip- 
tive than  critical  His  etchings  are  numerous,  amounting  to  505,  dating 
from  1782  until  1815,  including  imitations  of  old  etchings  and  draw- 
ings, prints  from  his  own  designs,  and  from  the  works  of  other  masters : 
of  these  a  catalogue  '9vas  published  by  his  son  in  1818.  Bartsch  com- 
pletely re-arranged,  and  made  considerable  additions  to,  the  immense 
imperial  collection  of  prints  at  Vienna. 

In  1812  Bartsch  was  decorated  with  the  order  of  Leopold,  and  in 
1816  he  was  appointed  principal  Custos  of  the  Imperial  Library  of 
Vienna;  he  had  also  the  tituJar  rank  of  ho&ath,  or  aulKH)OunciUor. 
He  died  at  Vienna  August  21,  1820. 

Bartsch  was  the  author  of  the  following  works,  among  others,  pub- 
lished at  Vienna : — '  Catalogue  Raisonn^  des  Desseins  Originaur  des 
plus  Grands  ftiattres  Anciens  et  Modemes^  qui  faiM)ient  partie  du 
Cabinet  de  Prince  Ch.  de  Ligne,'  1794;  'Catalogue  rusonn^  dee 
Estampes  Qravdes  k  I'Eau  Forte  par  Guido  Reni  et  ceuz  de  sea  dis- 
ciples, S.  Catarini,  Jean  Andrd,  Elizabeth  Sirani,  et  Laurent  Loli/ 
1795;  'Catalogue  raisonn^  des  Estampes  qui  forment  I'CEuvre  de 
Rembrandt  et  ceux  de  ces  principaux  Imitateurs,  compost  par  Qer- 
saint,  Helle,  Glomy,  P.  Tver,'  nouv.  ed.,  1797; '  Catalogue  raisonn^  de 
toutes  les  Estampes  qui  forment  I'GBavre  de  Lucas  de  Leyde,'  I7^S. 
He  published  also  in  1797  an  edition  of  the  '  Triumph  of  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  I.,'  with  a  French  translation  of  the  old  German  text^  '  Le 
Triomphe  de  I'Smpereur  Maximilian  L,  en  une  Suite  de  Cent  Tzente- 
cinque  Planches,'  ko, 

BARUCH.  Among  the  various  individuals  called  by  the  name  of 
Baruch,  the  most  important  was  Banich,  the  scribe  and  assistsnt  of 
the  prophet  Jeremiah.  The  warnings,  denunciations,  and  prophecies 
of  Jeremiah  were  continued  during  the  reigns  of  Josiah,  Jehoiakim, 
Jehoiachin,  and  Zedekiah,  kings  of  Judah.  In  the  fourth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Jehoiakim,  about  B.C.  607,  while  Jeremiah  was  closely  confined, 
he  received  a  divine  oonmiand  to  cause  all  the  prophecies  which  he  had 
uttered  to  be  written  in  a  roU.  He  accordingly  summoned  Baruch, 
the  scribe,  who  wrote  from  the  mouth  of  Jeremiah  all  the  words  of  his 
former  denunciations.    Baruch  afterwards  read  the  roll  before  tlw 
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people^  and  also  before  the  prinoeSb  Having  heard  the  oommenoement 
of  the  roll,  Jehoiakim  out  it  in  piecea,  and  cast  it  into  the  fire.  Jehol- 
akim  commanded  his  servanta  to  apprehend  both  the  prophet  and  the 
scribe,  but  they  were  akeady  concealed  (B.a  606).  After  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jeioisalem,  when  Nebuchadnezzar  led  the  Jews  captive  to 
Babylon,  Baruoh  and  his  master  Jeremiah  obtained  permission  to 
remain  in  Palestine;  but  both  were  afterwards  carried  into  Egypt  by 
Jochanan-Ben*Kareach,  B.O.  588.  (Comp.  Jer.  xzxii.  12-16;  xxzvi  4, 
17,  27, 82 ;  xliii  3-6 ;  xlv.  1,  2 :  '  Josephi  Antiquitates/  z.  9, 1.)  From 
some  of  these  passages  we  learn  that  Baruch  was  present  at  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem.  Concerning  the  dose  of  Baruch's  life  there  exists  a 
diversity  of  opinion.  According  to  one  tradition,  Baruoh  died  in  Egypt ; 
another  asserts  that  he  went  from  Egypt  to  Babylon,  and  died  there 
twelve  years  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  leaving  a  celebrated 
disciple  in  the  person  of  £zr%  the  scribe,  and  subsequent  leader  of 
the  Jews. 

The  most  ancient  copies  of  the  book  of  Baruoh  still  extant  are  written 
in  Greek ;  but,  on  account  of  supposed  Hebraisnu  in  the  style,  some 
learned  men  are  of  opinion  that  it  was  originally  written  in  Hebrew. 
It  has  been  published,  with  the  rest  of  the  ApooryphSy  in  a  Hebrew 
translation,  by  Seckel  Isaac  Frsenkel,  Leipzig,  1880.  The  authenticity 
of  the  book  of  Baruch  was  not  recognised  either  by  the  ancient  Jews 
or  the  fathers  of  the  Christian  Church;  but  the  Council  of  Trent 
anatliematisea  those  who  exclude  it  from  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ments Further  information  concerning  the  book  of  Baruoh  may  be 
found  in  the  *  Introductions'  to  the  Old  Testament  by  Eichhom,  Jaho, 
Berthold,  De  Wette,  and  others. 

(Griineberg,  BxtrciUUio  delAbro  BaruehiApocfyphOt  Gdtt.  1796,  8va) 

BASAITI,  MARCO,  one  of  the  best  of  the  early  Italian  painters, 
was  bom  of  a  Greek  family  in  the  Friuli,  probably  about  the  middle 
of  the  15th  century.  He  lived  chiefly  in  Venice,  where  he  was  the 
rival  of  Qian  Bellini,  to  whom  he  was  superior  in  some  respects,  espe- 
cially in  composition,  in  accessory  groups,  and  in  the  management  of 
the  landscape  or  scene.  Some  of  Basaiti's  works  are  still,  for  colour, 
among  the  most  brilliant  paiatings  extant  There  are  several  of  his 
works  in  Venice,  upon  one  of  which,  in  the  church  of  San  Pietro  di 
Castello,  is  the  date  of  MDXX ;  and  in  the  diurch  of  San  Giobbe  there 
is  an  excellent  picture  of  Christ  praying  in  the  Garden,  with  the  date 
1510.  Among  his  other  best  known  paintings  are  an  Ascension  of  the 
Virgin,  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  degli  Angioli,  and  an  Assumption, 
in  that  of  St.  Peter  and  St  Paul ;  but  his  masterpiece  is  the  c£dling 
of  St.  Peter  and  St  Andrew,  in  the  Academy  of  Venice,  formerly  in 
the  old  church  Delia  Certosa;  it  is  marked  mdxl  il  baxit.  There  is 
a  repetition  of  it  on  wood  in  tiie  Gallery  of  Vienna^  marked,  according 
to  Mechel, '  Marcus  Baxaiti  f.  1515.'  There  is  a  beautiful  Deposition 
from  the  Cross,  by  Basaiti,  in  the  Gallery  of  Munich,  cabinet  xviii. 
Moschini  mentions  a  picture  by  Basaiti,  dated  1520. 

BASEVIy  GEORGE,  an  eminent  architect,  was  bom  at  Brighton  in 
1794.  He  was  placed  as  a  pupil  with  Sir  John  Soane,  RA.,  in  whose 
office  he  remained  for  six  years.  He  then  made  a  professional  toiur 
through  Italy  and  Greece  for  three  years.  He  commenoed  practice  as 
an  architect  in  181 9.  During  his  comparatively  short  career  Mr.  Baaevi 
was  employed  in  the  construction  of  various  descriptions  of  buildings, 
scarcely  any  one  of  which  is  without  manifest  evidence  of  careful  study 
and  well-cidtivated  taste.  Among  the  more  extensive  of  his  works 
may  be  mentioned  Belgrave-square,  which  was  erected  entirely  from 
his  designSb  The  churches  at  Brompton,  Twickenham,  Hove,  ftc., 
show  his  aoquamtiuice  with  the  requirements  of  ecclesiastiiatl  archi- 
tecture. St  Mary's  Hall  at  Brighton  may  also  be  mentioned  among 
his  more  successful  efforts.  But  his  great  work  is  the  Fitzwilliam 
Museum  at  Cambridge,  one  of  the  most  ornate  yet  chaste  and  effective 
classical  edifices  erected  in  England  during  the  present  century.  It 
waa  not  quite  finished  at  his  death,  and,  like  the  Conservative  Club- 
House,  St  James's-street,  another  of  his  lateat  works,  executed  by  him 
in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Sidney  SmirkQ,  it  shows  that  he  was  rapidly 
throwing  off  the  trammels  of  precedent,  and  giving  his  fine  taste  and 
attainments  fuller  and  freer  play.  But  his  career  was  suddenly  cut 
short  by  a  lamentable  accident  Whilst  examining,  in  company  with 
the  Dean  of  Ely,  the  works  in  the  Bell  Tower  of  Ely  Cathedral,  the 
restoration  of  which  was  being  conducted  under  his  direction,  his  foot 
caught  against  a  nail  in  a  beam  from  which  the  flooring  had  been 
removed,  and  he  fell  through  an  aperture  on  to  the  top  of  the  arch 
under  the  tower,  a  distance  of  40  feet  He  died  almost  instantly, 
October  16,  1845,  aged  51.  The  Fitzwilliam  Museum  waa  finished 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  CockerelL 

{Builder,  1845 ;  Oentleman' a  Magazine,  1845.) 

BASIL,  or  BASILI'US,  bishop  of  Ancyra,  iLD.  836,  was  ordained  to 
that  office  by  the  bishops  of  the  Eusebian  party  in  the  room  of 
MarCw'Uus,  whom  they  had  deposed;  but  Basil  was  himself  excom- 
municated and  his  ordination  annuUed  in  the  Council  of  Sardica  in 
347,  though  he  still  retained  the  see.  In  851  he  attended  the  Second 
Council  of  Sirmium,  where  he  disputed  successfully  against  Photious. 
He  waa  one  of  the  greatest  enemies  to  the  Arisns,  but  was  still  con- 
sidered as  the  head  of  the  Semi-Aiians,  who  maintained  that  the  Son 
waa  similar  to  the  Father  in  his  essence,  not  by  nature,  but  by  a  pecu- 
liar privilege.  This  opinion  Basil  procured  to  be  established  by  a 
council  held  at  Ancyra  in  the  year  858,  and  subsequently  defended  it 
both  at  Seleuceta  and  Constantinople  against  the  Eudosions  and 


Aoacians,  by  whom  he  was  deposed  in  860.  St  Jerome  informs  us 
that  Basil  wrote  a  book  against  Maroellus,  his  predecessor,  a  '  Treatise 
on  Virginity,'  and  some  other  smaller  pieoes,  of  which  no  remains  are 
extant 

BASIL,  or  BASILFUS,  commonly  called  ST.  BASIL,  and,  on 
account  of  his  learning  and  piety,  aumamed  the  Great,  was  bom  at 
CsBsarea  in  Cappadocia,  in  the  year  aj).  826 ;  Lardner  says  in  the  year 
828  or  829.  His  father  was  named  Basilius,  and  his  mother  Emmeleia. 
In  his  earlier  years  he  received  instruction  from  his  father,  but  went 
afterwards  and  studied  at  Antioch,  at  Constantinople,  at  Gsesarea,  and 
at  Athens.  At  Athens  Basil  formed  a  dose  intimacy  with  Gregory  of 
KazianzuiC  He  returned  to  his  native  country  about  the  year  855, 
and  taught  rhetoria  Some  time  after  this  he  travelled  into  Syria, 
Egypt,  and  Libya,  to  visit  the  monasteries  of  those  countries.  Upon 
his  return  home  he  instituted  an  order  of  monaatio  life  in  the  province 
of  Pontu&  Eusebius^  who  had  succeeded  to  the  biBhoprio  of  CsBsarea 
in  862,  conferred  the  order  of  priesthood  upon  Basil,  who  some  time 
after,  upon  some  difference  with  the  bLshop,  retired  to  the  solitude  of 
his  monastery,  but  waa  reconciled  to  him  about  three  years  after. 
Upon  Eusebius's  death  in  the  year  870,  Basil  was  chosen  his  successor. 
It  was  vrith  some  reluctance  that  he  accepted  this  dignity ;  but  no 
sooner  was  he  raised  to  it  than  the  emperor  Valens  began  to  persecute 
him  because  he  refused  to  embrace  the  doctrine  of  the  Arians,  of 
which  he  and  Gregory  of  Nazianzns  were  strenuous  opponents. 
Valens  oeased  however  at  length  to  molest  Basil,  who  now  endea- 
voured to  bring  about  a  re-union  between  the  eastern  and  western 
churches,  which  had  been  divided  upon  some  points  of  faith,  and  in 
regard  to  Meletius  and  Paulinus,  two  biihops  of  Antioch.  The  western 
churches  acknowledged  Paulinus  for  the  legal  bishop ;  Meletius  waa 
supported  by  the  eaatern  churohes.  But  all  his  efforts  were  ineffectual, 
this  dispute  not  being  terminated  till  nine  months  after  his  death. 
Basil  was  also  engaged  in  some  contests  relatiog  to  the  division  which 
the  emperor  had  made  of  Cappadocia  into  two  provinces.  St  Baaii 
had  Ukewise  some  diiputes  with  Kuatathius  and  ApoUinaria,  against 
both  of  whom  he  wrote ;  and  in  fact  he  took  a  part  in  moat  of  the 
controversies  of  his  age.  He  died  January  1,  879,  his  constitution 
being  much  impaired  by  the  austerities  of  a  monastic  life. 

Cave  haa  given  a  lilt  of  St  Basil's  works.  Lardner  says  that  many 
writings  have  been  ascribed  to  him  without  ground.  Several  of  his 
detached  pieces  were  printed  before  the  year  1500 ;  but  the  first 
edition  of  the  whole  works,'  in  Greek,  issued  from  the  press  of  Fro- 
benius,  foL,  ^Basel,  1582,  with  a  preface  by  Erasmus.  The  best  edition 
is  that  which  was  published  by  the  Benedictines  of  the  Congregation 
of  St  Maur,  Greek  and  Latin,  8  vols.,  folio,  Paris,  1721-80 ;  the  two 
first  under  the  care  of  P^re  Gamier;  the  tliird,  after  Gamier's  death, 
by  Pdre  Maran.  Gamier  took  great  pains  in  distinguishing  the  spu- 
rious from  the  genuine  works  of  St  BasiL  M.  Herman,  a  doctor  of 
the  Sorbonne,  published  a  *  Life  of  St  Basil,'  2  vols.,  4to,  Paris,  1764. 

Syncellus  ('  Chronog.,'  p.  208)  asoribes  to  Basil  a  new  recension  of 
the  *  Septuagint^'  which  he  says  was  done  with  great  care.  The 
correspondence  of  libianus  and  Basilius  is  printed  in  the  edition  of 
the  <  Epistles  of  Libianus,*  by  J.  C.  Wol^  Amst,  1788,  1  voL  folio. 
Though  Libianus  was  not  a  Christian,  this  does  not  appear  to  have 
disturbed  the  good  understanding  between  Basil  and  the  schoolmaster 
of  Antioch. 

BASILI'US,  the  Macedonian,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  was  bom 
of  poor  parents  in  a  village  of  Macedonia,  about  a.d,  826.  When 
25  years  of  age  he  proceeded  to  Constantinople  to  seek  for  better 
fortune.  He  there  found  a  friend  in  the  superior  of  a  monastery,  who 
introduced  him  to  the  servioe  of  an  officer  of  the  court  of  tiie  emperor 
Michael  IIL  Having  become  known  to  that  sovereign  by  vanquishing 
a  giant  Bulgarian  in  single  combat,  he  quickly  gained  the  emperor's 
fiivour,  and  became  his  chamberlain  in  861.  He  aoon  after  took  a  wife, 
who  vraa  a  conoubine  of  MichaeL  The  patrician  Bardas,  a  relation  of 
the  emperor,  and  upon  whom  the  title  of  Caesar  had  been  conferred, 
became  jealous  of  BasiUus,  and  the  Macedonian  adventurer,  fearing 
his  machinations^  anticipated  him  by  accusing  him  of  conspiring 
against  the  emperor.  Although  exculpated,  Bardas  was  soon  after 
assasainated  in  the  emperor'a  tent  by  Basilius,  who  was  made  by 
Michael  his  colleague  in  the  empire  in  866.  Michaal  rendering  himself 
odious  by  his  cruelty  and  debauchery,  Basilius  remonstrated  with  him 
in  vain ;  and  when  the  emperor  attempted  to  depose  him,  Basilius, 
with  some  officers  of  the  palaoe,  when  the  emperor  one  evening 
retired  to  his  room  in  a  state  of  intoxioation,  murdered  him  in  his 
bed  (867). 

BasiUus  was  now  proclaimed  emperor;  and  his  conduct  on  the 
throne,  which  he  had  obtained  through  crime,  was  wise  and  equitable. 
He  re-established  order  in  the  empire,  enforced  the  strict  administration 
of  justice,  corrected  the  abuses  that  had  crept  into  every  branch  of  the 
admimstration  imder  the  profligate  reign  of  Michael,  and  began  the 
compilation  of  a  code  of  laws,  which  waa  completed  by  his  son  and 
successor  Leo,  but  haa  retained  the  name  of  Ciasilioa.  He  aasembled 
a  general  council  at  Constantinople  in  869,  to  which  Pope  Adrian  II. 
sent  his  legates,  in  which  a  temporary  reoondliation  between  the 
eastern  and  the  western  churohes  was  effected.  Basilius  carried  on 
the  war  in  Apulia  against  the  Saracens,  at  first  as  an  ally  of  the 
emperor  Ludovicus  IL,  but  afterwards  quarrelled  with  him  and  with- 
drew his  troops.    He  waa  more  successful  against  the  Santceus  in 
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Antk,  rooovered  the  greater  pturt  of  Ana  Minor,  and  in  872  carried  the 
arms  of  the  empire  bejond  the  Euphrates,  where  they  had  nob  been 
seen  for  a  long  time.  He  defeated  the  Paulicianfl,  a  eect  that  had 
eetablisbed  iteelf  in  Pontus,  and  had  been  for  many  yean  in  a  state  of 
revolt  against  the  empire.  Baailius  entered  into  a  treaty  of  friendship 
with  the  Russians  of  Kiew,  and  »ent  them  an  archbishop,  who  con- 
verted  many  ef  that  nation  to  ChristLsnity,  and  from  that  time  the 
Kusedans  begsn  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  Greek  Church. 
In  880  the  Qreeks  lost  Syracuse,  which  was  taken  by  the  Saracens 
after  a  long  siege.  Basilius  died  in  886,  of  wounds  which  he  received 
from  a  stag  whQe  hunting.  He  left  a  book  of  advice  addressed  to  his 
eon  Leo,  which  is  divid^  into  66  short  chapters,  containing  many 
good  maxims  for  his  conduct.  It  has  been  published  under  Uie  title 
of  'Baailii  Imperatoris  Ezhortationum  Capita  LXVI.  ad  Leonem 
filium  cognomento  philoeophum,'  Paris,  1684,  4to,  by  F.  Morel ;  and 
alqo  at  Gottingen,  12mo,  1674,  by  JuBt  Von  Dransfeld.  Another  work 
by  Basilius,  also  addressed  to  Leo,  was  published  by  A.  Mai  in  yoL  ii. 
of  his  *  Vatican  Collectiou&' 

BASILIIJS  IL,  emperor  of  the  east,  was  the  son  of  the  Emperor 
BomanuB  the  younger,  and  was  bom  in  a.d.  958.  Upon  the  death  of 
Romanus  in  968,  the  crown  was  usurped  by  Phocas,  who,  six  years 
after  was  put  to  death  by  John  Zimisces.  Zlmisces  took  the  crown 
for  himself,  but  acknowledged,  as  his  successors,  Basilius,  and  hia 
younger  brother  Constantino,  who  were  then  minors.  When  Zimisoes 
died  in  975,  the  two  brothers  were  proclaimed  emperors.  The  whole 
reign  of  Basilius  was  one  continual  warfare  against  the  Saracens,  the 
Bulgarians,  the  Slavonians,  the  Emperor  Otho  III,  and  the  Longo- 
bard  dukes  of  Benevento.  The  war  against  the  Bulgarians  was  the 
most  obetinate,  but  it  was  also  the  moat  successful.  It  began  in  981, 
and  lusted  till  1014,  when  Basilius  defeated  Samuel,  king  of  the 
Bulgarians,  and  ravaged  the  country  round  Philippopolis.  Being 
embarrassed  in  his  march  by  15,000  priaoners  whom  he  had  made, 
Basilius  divided  them  into  companies  of  100  each,  and  then  caused 
their  eyes  to  be  pulled  out^  exoepting  only  one  man  in  each  company, 
who  was  to  show  his  companions  the  way.  In  this  manner  they 
returned  to  Bling  Samuel,  who  was  so  horrified  at  ^e  sight  that  he 
fell  into  a  swoon  and  died  two  days  after.  In  1019  Biitfiliua  had 
subdued  the  whole  country  of  the  Bulgarians  as  far  as  the  Danube, 
when  it  was  made  a  Gieek  thema,  under  a  ducal  governorship. 
Wlodimir,  grand-duke  of  the  Russians,  married  Basilins's  sister,  after 
having  received  baptism  in  988,  and  abolished  paganism  throughout 
his  dominions.  Basilius  died  in  1025,  after  a  reign  of  fifty  yean. 
His  brother  Constantine,  who  was  nominally  his  colleague,  but  had 
no  power  during  his  brother's  life,  succeeded  him  as  sole  emperor 
after  his  deaUi. 

BASING,  JOHN,  or  DE  BASINGSTOKE,  who  received  his  name 
from  the  place  of  his  nativity  in  Hampshire,  was  an  extraordinary 
person  for  his  time.  Though  the  date  of  his  birth  does  not  appear 
to  be  fixed,  we  know  that  he  was  alive  in  the  year  1280,  and  studied 
not  only  at  Oxford  and  Paris,  after  the  custom  of  the  age,  but  also  at 
Athens;  a  fact  remarked  by  Leland  as  uncommon  in  the  history  of 
English  scholars  at  that  time,  who  seldom  proceeded  farther  eastward 
for  the  proeecution  of  their  atudiea,  and  improvement  in  learning, 
than  Borne  or  Venice.  Leland  says  that  at  his  return  he  brought  with 
him  into  England  various  Greek  manuscripts,  which,  together  with  his 
proficiency  in  that  tongue,  caused  Hugh  Grosstdte,  bishop  of  Lincoln, 
a  great  restorer  of  that  language,  to  promote  him  to  the  archdeaconry 
of  Leicester.  It  was  upon  Basiug's  information,  as  Matthew  Paris  tells 
us,  that  Grosstdte  sent  to  Athens  for  a  Greek  manuscript  entitled 'The 
Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,'  which,  when  obtained,  he  trans- 
lated into  Latin.  The  translation  was  printed  among  the  '  Orthodoxo- 
grapha,'  fol,  Basel,  1555.  Matthew  Paris  tells  us  that  John  de  Basing 
introduced  into  England  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  numeral  letters  : 
"  This  Master  John,  moreover,  brought  the  Greek  numeral  figures 
into  England,  together  with  their  symbols,  and  the  knowledge  of  their 
import^  and  explained  them  to  his  particular  friends.  By  whidi 
figures  also  letters  are  represented;  and,  what  is  moat  remarkable, 
any  number  is  represented  by  a  single  figure,  which  is  not  the  case 
in  the  Ronum  numerals,  or  in  ordinary  arithmetia"  ('*  De  quibus 
fignris  hoc  maxime  admirandum,  quod  unica  fig^ura  quilibet  numerus 
reprsBsentatnr,  quod  non  est  in  Latino  vel  in  Al^rismo.")  Matt.  Par., 
edit.  1684,  p.  721.  The  figures  however  which  are  given  in  faoeimile 
in  the  '  Yariantes  Lectiones'  (signat.  I.  on  the  verso  of  the  leaf)  here 
oopiedy  aie  neither  like  Greek  lettera  nor  the  ordiziary  Arabic  numerals. 
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Basing  met  with  the  invention  at  Athens,  but  Matthew  Pkris,  who 
knew  little  about  these  matters,  was  mistaken  in  imagining  tha©  the 
Greeks  used  any  such  system  of  notation.    The  only  manuscript  of 


Matthew  Paris  in  which  these  numerals  are  found,  is  the  enlarged 
work  in  Bene^t  College  Library,  Cambridge.  Matthew  Piaria,  in  the 
*  Yariantes  Leotiones,'  already  referred  to,  observes  that  the  units,  or 
single  numbers,  are  all  designated  by  lines  beuing  to  the  left,  finom 
the  chief  upright  line.  Those  repreesnting  the  numbers,  tcom  tea 
upwards,  have  the  adjunot*lines  bearing  to  the  right. 

Matthew  Paris  records  the  death  of  John  de  Basing  under  the  yssr 
1252.  His  works  were  —  1.  '  Dootarum  Concionum  liber  Unua' 
2. '  Particulso  Sententisrum  per  Distinctiones.*  S. '  Donatos  Grssoorom,' 
a  translation,  probably  intended  to  serve 'for  instruction  in  the  Greek 
tongue,  as  the  Kudiments  of  Donatos  did  for  the  Latin,  i. '  Concordia 
Evangeliorum;'  this  is  probably  the  same  work  which  Leland  calls 
'  Tractatus  de  Ordine  Evangeliorum  per  annum.*  He  is  said  to  have 
written  other  works,  the  titles  of  which  are  unknown. 

BASKEBYILLE,  JOHN,  a  celebrated  printer,  was  bom  at  Wd- 
verley,  in  Worcestershire,  in  the  year  1706.  He  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  brought  up  to  any  particular  business :  in  1726  we  find  him 
keeping  a  writing-school  at  Birmingham ;  a  little  lat^  he,  at  least 
occasionally,  was  employed  in  cutting  inscriptions  on  tombstones; 
and  in  1745  he  engaged  in  the  japanning  business  at  the  same  plaoe^  by 
which  he  acquired  considteable  wealtL  His  taste  for  literature,  sad 
the  arts  connected  with  it^  led  him  to  direct  his  attention  towards  ths 
improvement  and  perfection  of  the  art  of  printing.  The  most  obvioea 
improvement  to  be  efiected  was  in  the  form  of  the  letters.  Mr.  Caalao, 
previous  to  Baskerville's  attempts  at  letter-founding,  had  eut  a  variety 
of  matrices  of  more  beautiful  ahapea  than  those  of  the  Dutch  types 
which  up  to  his  time  had  been  imported  into  England.  Baakerviile 
carried  the  art  to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection,  and  even  now  his 
types  would  in  many  respects  be  considered  modeU.  By  his  unoeaaiiig 
efforts  the  art  of  printing  was  raised  to  a  degree  of  p>ecfeotion  pnri- 
ously  unknown  in  this  country ;  and  so  ardently  did  he  prosecute  hk 
favourite  object^  that,  according  to  a  letter  addressed  to  Horace  Wal- 
pole,  dated  November  2,  1762,  he  manufactured  his  own  ink,  preases, 
chases,  moulds  for  casting,  and  all  the  apparatus  for  printing. 

BaslEerville's  printing  establishment  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
profitable  to  him.  It  may  however  be  remarked  that  his  works  now 
possess  a  high  value,  and  particularly  his  editions  of  some  of  the 
classics  are  highly  esteemed  by  bibliographers,  not  only  in  this  country, 
but  on  the  continent.  From  a  passsge  in  his  letter  to  Walpole,  it 
would  appear  that  in  1762  he  was  desirous  of  withdrawing  from  tiie 
business :  **  This  business  of  printing;"  he  says,  "  which  I  am  heartily 
tired  of,  and  repent  I  ever  attempted."  After  1765  little  or  nothing 
issued  from  his  press.  It  is  most  likely  that  the  typographical  im- 
provement which  he  was  the  means  of  effecting  was  not  sufficieoUy 
appreciated  at  the  time,  and  that  his  efforts  were  not  very  liberally 
encouraged.  The  University  of  Cambridge,  it  is  tame,  granted  him 
permission  to  print  the  Bible  in  folio,  and  two  editions  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer;  but  at  the  same  time  the  University  required  to  be 
made  a  sharer  in  his  profits  by  a  payment  of  202.  per  thousand  copies 
of  the  Bible,  and  12/L  lOa.  for  each  thousand  of  the  Prayer  Book :  to 
the  Stationers'  Company  he  had  to  pay  82^  for  their  penni^on  to 
print  the  Psalms,  without  which  the  Phiyer  Book  would  have  been 
incomplete. 

Mr.  Baskerville  was  married  to  the  widow  of  Mr.  Eaves ;  her  maiden 
name  was  Ruston.  He  died  without  issue,  January  ,8, 177&  He  was 
a  man  fertile  in  invention,  and  of  an  aotive  mind.  By  the  oonstaot 
endeavours  which  he  made  to  attain  excellence  in  each  of  the  various 
processes  connected  with  the  arte  of  japi^png  anckprinting,  they  wera 
both  brought  to  a  more  perfect  state — a  result  which  could  scaroety 
have  been  expected  from  the  exertions  of  a  single  individuaL  Mr. 
Baskerville  was  rather  eccentric  in  his  habits  and  opinions.  He  caused 
each  panel  of  his  carriage  to  be  painted  so  as  to  represent  a  picture 
of  his  trades;  and  in  hiB  will  he  desired  to  be  bui&ed  in  his  gaidoi 
under  a  conioU  building  which  had  formerly  served  as  the  base  of  a 
windmill,  but  which  he  £usui  caused  to  be  converted  into  a  tomb,  having 
an  urn  on  its  summit.  This  tomb  was  destroyed  during  the  Birming- 
ham riots  in  1791.  In  1820  some  labourers,  who  were  digging  far 
sand  on  its  site^  discovered  the  leaden  oofBboi  which  eontained  his 
remains;  and  in  May  1821  it  was  opened  for  inspection.  The  body 
did  not  present  the  usual  appearances  of  decomposition ;  the  ■ittgnlM- 
state  of  preeervation  in  which  it  was  found  may  probably  be  attributed 
to  the  entire  exclusion  of  external  air.  The  shroud  was  perfect,  and 
a  branch  of  laurel  on  the  breast  of  the  corpse  was,  though  fiuied,  entire. 
The  body  was  permitted  to  remain  for  some  time  uninterred*  but  was 
eventually  placed  in  the  vaults  of  Christ  church,  Birminghaniy  where 
it  now  remains.  Mr.  Knott  of  Birmingham  has  a  portrait  of  Basker- 
ville in  his  possession,  from  which  an  engraving  has  been  made  for 
Hansard's  'Typographia;'  and  a  fine  portrait  of  Baskerville  by  Gains- 
borough is  in  the  possession  of  Messrs.  Longman,  the  pubUshea  of 
Paternoster-row. 

(Hansard,  Typographia;  Dibdin,  Jnlrodudtoii  to  theOiauieB^  NoU» 
and  Queries,  vols,  iv.,  v.,  and  viii) 

BASNAGE.  Few  families  have  produced  so  many  hidividuab  of 
literary  distinction  and  moral  worth  as  the  family  of  Baanage.  Many 
of  its  members  were  sealous  and  able  supporters  of  Protestantism  in 
France. 

1.  NiOHOLAB  Basnaob,  who  lived  in  the  middle  and  latter  half  of 
the  16th  centuiy,  bemg  compeUed  to  leave  France  on  account  of  hb 
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'adhersnoe  to  the  xeformed  religion,  fled  to  England,  and  became  the 
miniflter  of  a  oongregation  at  Norwioh.  He  afterwards  returned  to 
France,  and  became  pastor  of  a  reformed  church  at  Carentan. 

2.  Benjamin  Basnaoe,  the  son  of  Nicholas,  bom  in  1580,  was, 
during  fifby-one  years,  pastor  of  the  church  which  his  &ther  had  held 
at  Carentan.  Benjamin  Basnage  was  successively  a  provincial  deputy 
of  the  Protestant  churches  in  Normandy,  and  head  of  the  assembly 
held  at  RocheUe  in  1622.  He  also  signed  the  project  of  defence  under 
the  title  of  '  Mod^rateur  Ajoint/  and  went  to  England  to  solicit  aid. 
The  expectations  which  the  fVench  Protestants  had  entertained  of 
help  from  James  L  not  being  realised,  Basnage  proceeded  to  Scotland 
to  gain  the  interest  of  his  private  friends  in  that  oountry.  On  the 
termioation  of  active  hostiUtiee  against  the  Protestants,  Basnage 
returned  to  France,  and  was  appointed  deputy  for  Normandy  in  the 
national  synod  which  was  held  at  Charenton  in  1623.  The  vigour 
aad  sseal  with  which  he  maintained  the  interests  of  the  reformed  reli- 
gion rendered  him  an  object  of  increasing  suspicion  to  the  court. 
The  king,  by  a  decree,  forbade  him  to  exercise  the  ministerial  functions, 
and  refused  him  permission  to  appear  as  a  deputy,  and  to  take  a  part 
in  the  synod  held  at  Charenton  in  1631.  This  synod  commenced  its 
seesion  by  remonstrances  against  this  decree,  which  were  so  forcibly 
expressed,  that  the  court  yielded,  and  Basnage  was  admitted  to  the 
synod,  in  the  deliberations  of  which  assembly  he  exercised  great 
influence.  He  was  elected  president  of  the  national  synod  held  at 
Alenyon  in  1637.  Benjamin  Basnage  died  in  1652.-  His  principal 
work,  a  treatise  on  the  church  (*  Traits  de  TEglise '),  was  printed  at 
Kochelle,  1612.  He  left  imperfect  a  work  against  the  woniiip  of  the 
Virgin. 

3.  Antoinb  Babnagb,  the  eldest  son  of  Benjamin,  was  bom  in  1610. 
He  adopted  the  profession  of  his  father,  and  was  minister  at  Bayeux. 
During  the  renewed  persecutions  of  the  Protestants  ho  was,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-five,  pla<^  in  the  prison  of  Havre  de  Qraoe ;  but  his 
firmness  remained  unshaken.  After  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  he  escaped  to  Holland  in  1685,  and  died  in  1691  at  Zutphen, 
in  which  place  he  had  held  a  pastoral  chaige. 

4.  Sauuel  Basna'ob  de  Flottemanville,  son  of  Antoine,  was  bom 
at  Bayeux  in  1638.  He  preached  at  first  in  his  native  place,  but 
escaped  with  his  father  to  Holland  in  1685.  He  died  a  preacher  at 
Zutphen  in  1721.  The  principal  works  of  Samuel  Basnage  were — 
'L'Histoire  dela  Religion  des  Eglises  Reform^es,' Rotterdam,  1690, 
2  Yols.,  folio,  republished  in  1699 ;  '  De  Rebus  Saoris  et  Ecclesiasticis 
exercitationes  HistoricO'Criticse,  in  quibus  CardinaUs  Baronii  Annales 
ab  an.  XXXV.  in  quo  Casaubonus  desiit  expenduntur,'  Traject.  1692, 
1717,  4to ;  <  Annales  Politico-Ecclesiastici  annorum  DCXLV.  a  Csesare 
Augusto  ad  Phocam  usque  in  quibus  res  imperii  ecdesisBque  observatu 
digniores  subjicinntur  ooulis  errovesque  evellunturBaronio/  Rotterdam, 
1706,  8  vols,  folio. 

5.  Hbnbi  Basttage  du  Franquenay,  the  youngest  son  of  Benjamin 
Basnage,  was  bom  on  the  16th  of  October  1615,  at  St.  M^re  Eglise, 
in  Lower  Normandy.  He  studied  for  the  bar,  and  became  one  of 
the  most  able  and  eloquent  advocates  in  the  parliament  of  Rouen, 
where  he  took  the  oaths  in  1636.  In  nearly  all  the  more  important 
causes  he  was  either  retained  or  consulted.  His  learning  was  immense 
and  Ids  integrity  unsullied.  He  died  in  1695,  and  left  three  sons, 
two  of  whom  will  be  subsequently  noticed ;  the  third,  who  was  in 
the  service  of  the  States-Qeneral,  d^ed  in  1732.  His  daughter,  Mag- 
dalen, married,  in  1682,  M.  Paul  Baldry,  or  Baudri,who  leaving  France 
after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  was  made  professor  of  eccle- 
siastical history  at  Utredit.  Henri  Basnage's  works  are,  '  Coutumes 
du  Pays  et  Duoh^  de  Normandie,  avec  commentaires,*  2  vols,  fol., 
1678,  1681,  1694 ;  •  Traits  des  Hypothftques,'  1687,  1724,  4to.  The 
complete  works  of  Basnage  were  pubUshed  in  2  vols,  fol.,  Rouen, 
1776. 

6.  Jaques  Basnage  de  Beanvul,  the  eldest  son  of  Henri,  bom  at 
Rouen,  8th  of  August  1653,  was  the  most  celebrated  member  of  his 
fanuly.  He  was  sent  when  very  young  to  Saumur,  to  study  under 
the  famous  Tannequin,  or  Tannegui,  or  Tanaquil  le  Fdvre,  and  became 
the  favourite  pupU  of  his  master.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  went 
to  Geneva,  alraady  well  read  in  the  best  Gredc  and  Latin  authors,  and 
acquainted  with  the  Spanish,  Italian,  ^d  Enghah  languages.  At 
Geneva,  and  afterwards  at  Sedan,  he  studied  Uieology ;  and  on  his 
return  to  Rouen  he  was  received  into  the  ministry,  September  1676, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  and  became  pastor  of  the  reformed  church 
in  that  city.  He  married,  in  1684,  Jioine  du  Motdin,  daughter  of 
Cyrus  du  Moulin,  and  grand-daughter  of  Peter  du  Moulin. 

The  diurch  at  Rouen  being  closed  by  authority  in  June  1685, 
Basnage  obtained  permission  from  the  king  to  retire  to  Holland.  He 
settled  at  Rotterdam,  in  which  place  he  was  a  stipendiary  minister, 
until,  in  1691,  the  oonsiBtory,  influenced  by  Heinsius,  appointed  him 
pastor  of  a  church  at  the  Hague.  Here  he  not  only  exerted  himself 
in  his  religioos  duties  with  indefatigable  zeal,  but  was  also  employed 
in  state  a&irs.  He  was  the  medium  of  a  secret  negociation  carried 
on  by  Mar^chal  d'Uxelles,  plenipotentiary  of  the  French  king  at  the 
congress  of  Utrecht,  and  acquitted  himself  in  this  afiiedr  with  so  much 
ability,  that  he  was  afterwuds  employed  in  seyeral  important  com- 
Hussions.  His  services  at  length  procured  for  Basnage  the  restitution 
of  all  his  former  possessions  in  France. 
Basnage  was  the  personal  firiend  of  the  Qrand  Pensionary  Hehuiusy 


and  while  in  Rotterdam  had  a  weekly  meeting  with  P»ts,  Bayle,  and 
other  scholars.  He  carried,  on  a  correspondence  with  several  princes, 
noblemen,  and  ministers  of  state,  and  with  many  scholars  in  France, 
England,  Germany,  and  Italy.  He  was  soaroely  less  esteemed  by 
Catholics  than  by  Protestants.  Voltaire  said  that  Basnage  was  fitter 
to  be  a  minister  of  state  than  of  a  parii^  H3s  health,  which  till  the 
year  1722  had  been  remarkably  good,  then  bogan  to  decline.  He  died 
on  the  22nd  of  December  1723,  in  his  seventy-first  year.  He  left 
only  a  daughter,  who  was  married  to  M.  de  la  Sarraz,  minister  of  war 
to  the  King  of  Poland. 

The  following  are  some  of  his  principal  works;  a  complete  list 
would  be  very  long  : — '  Examen  des  Mdthodes  proposiSss  par  Messieurs 
de  I'Assembl^  du  Clerg^  de  France  en  1682,'  Cologne,  1684, 12mo. 
TMs  work  was  the  foundation  of  his  subsequent  reputation.    It  is 
well  written,  but  he  never  affixed  his  name  to  it. — '  Rdponse  2i  M. 
I'Evdque  de  Meaux,  sur  sa  Lettre  Pastorale,'  Cologne,  1686,  12mo. 
Thii  work  is  against  the  Pastoral  Letter  of  Bossuet,  addressed  to  the 
new  Catholics ;  '  Dissertationes  Historico-Theologicso,'  Rotterdam,  1694, 
8vo;  'La  Communion Sainte,  ou  Traits  sur  la  n^cessit^  et  les  moyens 
de  communier  dignement,'  Rotterdam,  1688, 12mo.    The  fifth  edition 
is  very  much  enlarged,  and  contains  a  third  and  fourth  book  on  the 
conduct  of  communicants  before  and  after  communion,  printed  at 
Rotterdam  in  1697,  in  12mo.    There  have  been  several  editions  of  this 
work,  which  has  been  so  much  admired,  even  by  Roman  Catholics, 
that  it  has  been  printed  for  them  at  Rouen  and  Brussels. — '  Histoire 
de  la  Religion  des  Eglises  R^form^es,  &o,,  pour  servir  de  r^ponse  k 
r  Histoire  des  Variations  des  Eglises  Protestantes,  par  M.  de  Meaux,' 
Rotterdam,  1690,  8vo,  2  vols. :  again  in  1721,  2  vols.  8vo,and  in  1725, 
2  vols.  4to;  the  last  edition  very  much  enlarged.    This  work  has 
been  since  joined  to  the  History  of  the  Church.-^'  Traits  de  la  Con« 
sdenoe,  dans  lequel  on  examine  sa  nature,  ses  illusions,  see  oraintes, 
ses  doutes,  ses  scnipules,  sa  paix,  et  divers  cas  de  conscience,  avec  des 
Reflexions  sur  le  Commentaire   Philosophique,'  Amsterdam,  1696, 
2  vols.  8vo.    Two  editions  of  this  work  have  been  printed  at  Lyon 
in  3  vols.  12mo. — 'Histoire  de  I'Eglise  depuis  J^us  Christ  jusques  h 
pr^nt,'  Rotterdam,  1699,  2  vols,  folio. — 'Histoire  des  Juifis  depuis 
J4sus  Christ  jusquea  h  present,  pour  servir  de  Supplement  Ik  I'Histoire 
de  Joseph,'  Rotterdam,  1706, 5  vols.,  12mo. ;  a  new  and  enlarged  edition 
at  the  Hague  in  1716,  15  vols.  12mo.;  translated  into  English  by 
Thomas  Taylor,  1708,  foL — '  Histoire  des  Juifs,  r^clamee  et  retablie 
par  son  veritable  auteur  M.  Basnage,  centre  I'ddition  anonyme  et 
tronqu^e  qui  s'en  est  faite  k  Paris,  chez  RouUand,  1710,  avec  plusieurs 
additions  pour  servir  de  sixi^me  tome  k  cette  Histoire/  Rotterdam, 
1711, 12mo.    He  attacks  M.  du  Pin,  who  had  printed  it  at  Paris,  after 
having  changed  what  he  thought  proper,  without  mentioning  the 
author. — '  Annales  des  Provinces  Unies  depuis  les  N^gociations  pour 
la  Paix  de  Miinster,  avec  la  Description  GUstorique  de  leur  Gouveme- 
ment : '  this  work,  which  begins  in  1646,  carries  the  annals  down  to 
1684,  and  Basnage  left  a  plan  for  conducting  it  till  1720. — '  Disserti^ 
tion  Historique  sur  les  Duels  et  les  Ordres  de  Chevalerie,'  Amster- 
dam, 1720,  8vo.    This  is  a  curious  work.    He  also  furnished  many 
pieces  to  his  brother,  M.  Basnage  de  Beauval,  for  his  '  Histoire  des 
Ouvrages  des  Savans.' 

7.  Henbi  Basnaoe  db  Beauval,  the  younger  son  of  Henri  Basnage 
de  Franquenay,  and  brother  of  Jacques  Basnage,  bom  at  Rouen, 
August  7,  1656,  followed  the  profession  of  his  father.  On  the  revo- 
cation of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1687,  he  took  refuge  in  Holland,  and 
died  there,  March  29,  1710,  aged  54  years.  He  wrote  a  '  Traits  de  la 
Tolerance  des  Religions,'  1684,  12mo;  and  edited  'L'Histoire  des 
Ouvrages  des  Savans,'  a  widely-circulated  journal,  which  was  com- 
menced in  September  1687,  as  a  continuation  of  Bayle's  '  Nouvelles 
de  la  R^publique  des  Lettres,'  and  terminated  in  June  1709 :  it  con- 
sists of  24  vols.,  12mo.  Basnage  published  in  1701  an  improved 
edition  of  Fureti^re's  'Dictionary;'  the  ' Dictionnaire  de  Trevoux' 
(1704)  is  only  a  reprint  of  this  work,  without  mention  of  the  name  of 
either  Furetidre  or  Basnage. 

BASSA'NO,  GIACOMO  DA  PONTE,  was  bom  at  Bassano  in  1510. 
He  was  instructed  in  the  elementary  principles  of  painting  by  his 
father,  Francesco  da  Ponte,  and  was  afterwards  sent  to  Venice,  where 
he  studied  under  BonifiEizlo.  In  a  city  which  abounded  with  the 
works  of  Titian,  Parmegiano,  and  Tintoret,  Bassano  stood  in  little 
need  of  a  particular  master ;  he  applied  himself  with  intense  assiduity 
to  the  general  study  of  those  great  artists,  and,  in  all  that  relates  to 
mechanical  practice,  with  extraordinary  success;  nor  are  evidences 
wanting  that  even  in  grandeur  of  style  and  conception  he  exhibited  at 
that  time  a  capacity  which  none  who  judge  him  by  his  later  works 
would  suppose  him  to  have  possessed.  He  painted,  in  front  of  the 
Casa  Michelli,  a  ftresco  representing  Sampson  destroying  the  Philistines^ 
parts  of  which,  especially  the  figure  of  the  hero  himself,  approximate 
to  the  grandeur  of  Michel  Angelo.  In  the  pictures  of  a  Nativity  and 
the  Flight  into  Egypt  (the  latter  for  the  churdi  of  St  Girolamo),  he 
emulated  the  style  of  Titian  with  equal  success.  But  from  the  time 
he  left  Venice  his  style  deteriorated.  He  no  longer  even  aimed  to 
attain  the  sober  grandeur  of  the  painters  under  whom  he  had  studied. 
However  lofty  the  subject,  he  represented  it  with  a  coarse  familiarity^ 
often  most  discordant  with  the  theme. 

On  the  death  of  his  father  he  returned  to  Bassano  and  took  possession 
of  his*  paternal  residence^  situated  on  the  pioturesque  banks  of  the 
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Brenta.  He  resided  here  dnziog  the  remainder  of  hie  life ;  and  hiB 
■tyle  of  landscape,  drawn  from  the  soenery  which  surrounded  him, 
gires  something  of  grandeur  even  to  his  least  successful  performances ; 
his  horizons  are  usually  high,  and  terminate  in  a  range  of  blue  moun- 
tains, illuminated  by  the  riaing  or  setting  sun.  WiUi  little  power  of 
selection,  Bassano  had  surprisiug  facility  in  representing  whatever  he 
saw.  He  delighted  in  rural  subjects  and  their  accompaniments,  and 
such  was  his  fondness  for  painting  cattle  that  he  sometimes  introduced 
them  without  the  least  attention  to  propriety.  Exteriors  and  interiors 
of  country-inns  were  also  favourite  subjects  with  Bassano :  these  he 
often  makes  the  site  for  some  historical  or  scriptural  subject,  but  the 
principal  characters  are  always  made  subordinate ;  groups  of  peasants^ 
the  hostess,  or  the  cook,  busy  among  her  kitchen  utensils,  domestic 
animals,  or  still  life,  occupy  the  prominent  places.  Little  however  is 
lost  by  this  want  of  subordination,  nor  is  any  wish  excited  to  see  the 
superior  actors  brought  more  forward;  for  Bassano,  as  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  observes,  "  painted  the  boors  of  the  district  of  Baesano^  and 
called  them  patriarchs  and  prophets."  His  animals  however  are 
touched  with  admirable  truth  and  diacrimination  ;  and  in  spite  of 
all  his  defects,  such  is  the  spirit,  clearness,  and  decision  of  his  touch, 
the  depth  and  richness  of  his  tones,  and  the  general  picturesqueness  of 
his  effects,  that  his  works  not  only  command  the  respeot  of  contem- 
porary artists,  but  have  been  always  valued  by  judges  of  painting  for 
qualities  so  important  in  the  art.  Bassano  painted  with  extraordinary 
dispatch,  and  such  of  his  works  as  were  not  commissioned  were  sent 
for  sale  to  the  neighbouring  towns  of  Yicenza,  Brescia,  Treviso,  and 
Padua,  where  they  found  ready  purchasers.  His  fame  ruse  so  high 
that  he  was  invited  by  the  emperor  Rudolph  IL  to  settle  at  his  oourt; 
but  Bassano's  attachment  to  his  established  habits  of  life  iuduced  him 
to  decline  this  proposal  He  painted  for  that  monarch  picturea  of  the 
twelve  months  and  the  four  seasons  of  the  year.  BassaDO  occasionally 
painted  portraits,  and  several  of  the  most  distinguished  persons  in 
Venice  sat  to  him  during  his  residence  in  that  city — among  tiiiem, 
Sebastiano  Venezio,  the  doge,  Tasso,  and  Ariosto. 

In  a  few  instances  during  his  latter  practice  Bassano  showed  that  the 
feeling  for  grand  design  which  he  had  manifested  in  his  youth  was  not 
quite  extinguished.  His  altar-pieces  of  the  Entombing  of  Christy  in 
the  church  of  Santa  Maria  in  Vanzo,  at  Padua;  St.  Roche  interoeding 
with  the  Virgin  for  the  People  infected  with  the  Plague^  at  Vicenza; 
and  the  picture  of  the  Seizure  of  Christ  in  the  Glaiden — are  distin- 
guished not  only  by  a  sublimity  in  the  general  effect^  but  by  a  grandeur 
in  the  character  of  the  figures,  resembling  the  s^le  of  the  Roman 
schooL  Bassano  died  in  February  1592.  There  is  a  prodigious  number 
of  his  pictures  in  the  palaces  of  Rome  and  Venice,  and  they  are  fre- 
quently seen  in  English  collections.  There  are  many  engravings  from 
his  work& 

Francesco  di.  Ponte,  was  the  son  of  the  preceding,  and  a  painter 
of  oonsiderable  merit  Qiacomo  Da  Ponte  had  four  sons  who  followed 
his  profession.  Francesco,  the  eldest,  bom  in  1550,  is  called  the 
'  younger  Bassano ;'  he  studied  with  his  father  and  practised  in  Venice, 
where  he  obtained  considerable  reputation  by  various  altar-pieces,  one 
in  particular  of  St.  Apollonia,  in  the  church  of  Santa  Afra,  at  Brescia. 
His  most  distinguiBhed  performances  were  a  series  of  pictures  painted 
for  the  ducal  palace  at  Venice,  commemorative  of  the  leading  events 
in  the  history  of  the  republic.  Francesco  threw  himself  £rom  a  window 
in  a  fit  of  delirium,  and  died  on  the  spot,  in  1592. 

GioYANNi  DA  PoNTB  was  the  second  son  of  Qiacomo,  and  bom  in 
1553.  He  is  chiefly  known  as  a  copyist  of  his  father's  works,  which  he 
imitated  with  such  accuracy,  that  his  copies  are  scarcely  distinguishable 
firom  the  originals :  he  died  in  1613. 

Lbandbo  da  Pontb,  the  third  son  of  Qiacomo,  was  bora  in  1558. 
He  distinguished  himself  as  a  portrait-painter,  and  was  knighted  by  the 
Doge  Qrimani,  who  sat  to  hun.  He  occasionally  painted  historical 
and  sacred  subjects;  among  the  best  are  the  Birth  of  the  Virgin 
and  the  Resuscitation  of  Lazaras,  the  former  in  the  church  of  Santa 
Sophia,  the  latter  in  that  of  La  Carit2^  at  Venice.  Leandro  died  in 
1623. 

QiROLAMO  DA  PoHTB  was  the  youngest  son  of  Qiacomo,  bom  in 
1560.  He  was  much  employed  by  his  father  in  copyiog,  but  contri- 
buted an  original  performance,  an  altar-piece  of  great  merit,  of  St. 
Barbara  and  the  Virgin,  to  the  church  of  San  Giovanni  at  Bassano : 
he  died  in  1622.  The  same  style  predominates  in  the  works  of  all  the 
Bateanos,  which  exhibit^  with  the  exception  of  a  few  pictures,  much 
more  of  the  manual  than  the  mental  capacity  of  art 

BASSANTIN,  or  BASSINTOUN,  JAMES,  was  the  son  of  a  Scotch 
laird  of  that  ilk  (no  doubt  Bassendean  in  Berwickshire).  James  was 
educated  at  Glasgow,  and  afterwards  travelled  in  the  Netherlands, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Germany.  He  finally  settled  at  Paris,  where 
he  taught  mathematics  and  astronomy,  and  acquired  considerable 
reputation  and  aome  fortune.  Of  his  personal  life  we  know  little  but 
that  he  was  addicted  to  astrology,  returned  to  Scotland  in  1562,  and 
adhered  to  the  party  of  the  Earl  of  Murray  agamst  Mary,  and  died 
1568.  He  wrote  various  works  on  mathematics,  astronomy,  and 
arithmetic,  some  of  which  are  now  only  known  by  the  titles  which 
have  been  recorded.  One  of  the  works  which  was  best  known  was  a 
'Discours  Astronomique,*  Lyon,  1557,  which  appears  to  have  been 
translated  into  Latin  by  De  Toumes  (Tomesius),  under  the  title  of 
'Astronomia  J.  Bassantini,  Sooti,'  Genevs,  1559,  reprinted,  1613.    Hia 


planetary  system  is  that  of  PtolemsBUS.  (DeUmbre,  ffiitaire  dc  tAttn- 

BASSOMPIERRE,  FRANQOIS  DE»  Marshal  of  France,  and  Cap- 
tain-General of  the  Swiss  Guards,  was  bora  in  Lorraine  on  the  12th 
of  February  1579.  His  education  was,  all  things  considered,  exoelleot 
for  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  Bassompierre  tells  us,  for  example, 
in  his  memoin^  among  other  particulars  of  his  studies,  that  in  his 
seventeeth  year  he  devoted  one  hour  a  day  singly  to  the  study  "  of 
law,  of  casuistry,  of  Hippocrates,  the  ethics  and  politics  of  AristoUo," 
and  that»  Uke  our  own  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbuxy,  whom  he  resembled 
in  his  admiration  of  the  usages  of  chivalry,  he  prided  himself  on  his 
early  proficiency  in  martial  ezerdses^  particularly  "  riding  the  great 
horse." 

In  1598  Bassompierre,  having  first  visited  Italy  and  Germany, 
arrived  at  Paris.  He  was  first  introduced  to  the  French  king's  notioo 
in  a  ballet^  which  some  young  courtiers  had  got  up  to  amuse  Henty 
on  his  recovering  from  an  illness,  in  which  the  illness,  and  still  more 
the  mode  of  cure,  were  held  up  to  laughter.  Bassompierre  took  a 
part  in  the  ballet,  and  quickly  caught  the  attention  of  Henry.  Ths 
restdt  was  a  warm  friendship  on  both  sides;  and  Bassompierre  became 
for  life  a  devoted  Frenchmau. 

The  incidents  of  Bassompierre's  career  are  only  intereatiDg  to  the 
general  reader  so  far  as  they  illustrate  the  manners  of  the  timea 
Bassompierre  was  young,  ardent,  and  accomplished,  and  distingaished 
for  his  personal  beauty  and  courage;  and  the  oourt  of  France  was  at 
that  time  one  scene  of  gaiety,  intrigue,  and  licentiousness.  In  1609 
BasHompierre  was  on  the  point  of  being  married  to  the  most  beaatifol 
woman  in  France,  the  daut^hter  of  the  Constable  de  Montmorency. 
He  was  preferred  amoog  a  host  of  suitors  by  Mademoiselle  de  Mont- 
morency herself,  and  had  obtained  the  oonsbut  of  her  father  and  the 
king,  who  had  not  then  seen  the  lady.  The  match  was  however  broken 
0%  because  the  king  fell  in  love  with  the  lady — informed  Bassom- 
pierre of  the  fact,  and  induced  him  to  forego  the  marriage.  Bassom- 
pierre served  in  all  the  civil  wars,  mostly  of  a  religious  character,  in 
which  France  was  engaged  in  his  time,  and  rose  through  successife 
steps  to  the  highest  military  honours,  having  been  appointed  by  Hen^ 
captain-general  of  the  Swiss  Guards,  a  high  court  appointment^  and 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  marshal  in  the  next  reign.  He  assisted  at 
the  siege  of  Rochelle^  under  the  eye  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  and  is 
reported  to  have  said  on  that  occasion,  "  We  shall  be  fools  enough  to 
take  the  place  for  the  cardinal,"  meaning  that  the  capture  of  that  last 
fortress  of  the  Huguenots  would  so  strengthen  the  hands  of  Richeliea 
as  to  place  the  party  of  the  queen-mother  and  the  Guises  at  his  mercy ; 
and  the  result  proved  that  Bassompierre  was  right. 

Bassompierre  stood  so  high  in  the  favour  of  the  indolent  moDsreb, 
Louis  XIIL,  as  to  convert  the  favourite  Luynes  into  a  fierce  enemy. 
After  an  explanation  between  them,  Bassompierre  accepied  the  offer 
of  an  embsissy,  and  Luynes  declared  himself  his  devoted  friend.  He 
was  accordingly  sent  ambassador  extraordinary  to  Spain,  and  afte^ 
wards  to  the  Swiss,  in  the  years  1624-25.  The  particulars  of  these 
embassies  are  detailed  in  his  '  Ambassades '  and  his  '  M^moires,'  but 
do  not  possess  general  interest.  In  1626  he  was  sent  to  England,  at 
the  instance  of  the  Cardinal  Richelieu,  in  order  to  enforce  the  observ- 
ance of  the  treaty  of  marriage  between  Henrietta  Maria  and  Charles  L, 
so  far  as  it  applied  to  the  toleration  of  the  Roman  Catholic  wo^ 
ship,  in  which  he  displayed  dexterity  and  boldness,  but  had  no  great 
success. 

The  remainder  of  Bassompierre's  career  is  soon  told.  He  attached 
himself  to  the  interests  of  the  house  of  Guise,  and  the  queen-mother 
Mary  de  Medids,  who  was  the  great  obstacle  to  Richelieu's  attaining 
absolute  power,  and  he  paid  the  penalty  of  his  adhesion.  The  imme- 
diate cause  of  his  incurring  the  cardiiud'a  displeasure  was,  as  he  tells 
us  in  his  *  M^moire**,'  his  neglecting  to  keep  an  appointment  to  dinner. 
On  the  day  preceding  the  memorable  Day  of  the  Dupes  (la  Joum^ 
des  Dupes),  the  80th  of  November  1680,  Bassompierre  met  the  cardi- 
nal in  one  of  the  passages  of  the  Louvre.  He  accosted  him,  and 
Richelieu  feigned  to  receive  the  courtesy  as  a  favour  to  a  'poor  di»> 
graced  minister.'  Bassompierre,  in  the  fulness  of  his  benevolence, 
condescended  to  invite  himself  to  dine  with  the  cardinal,  and  the  offer 
was  accepted.  It  happened  however  unfortunately  that  two  noble- 
men, enemies  of  the  cardinal,  met  Bassompierre  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  and  '  debauched  *  him  to  dine  with  them,  and  the  '  poor  disgraced 
minister'  was  forgotten. 

On  the  23rd  of  February  1631,  Bassompierre  was  arrested,  by 
Richelieu's  orders,  and  sent  to  the  Bastille,  where  he  was  confined  for 
twelve  years ;  that  is  till  the  death  of  the  cardinal  He  tells  us,  that 
the  day  before  he  was  arrested  he  burned  upwards  of  6000  loveletters 
which  he  had  received  at  different  times  from  his  female  admirers^a 
pretty  decisive  proof  of  the  reputation  which  induced  Madame  de 
Montpensier,  when  recalling  the  brilliant  visions  of  her  youth,  to 
designate  him  as  "  cet  illustre  Bassompienre." 

(Preface  to  the  translation  of  'Bassompierre's  English  Embassy,' 
ascribed  on  personal  knowledge  by  Mr.  D'lsraeli  to  the  Right  Hon. 
J.  W.  Croker.) 

He  employed  his  time  during  his  imprisonment  in  writing  his 
'  Memoires,'  and  revising  his  '  Ambassades ; '  but  both,  are  so  very  doll 
and  jejune,  that  we  cannot  help  regarding  him  as  one  of  those  men 
whose  fame  has  been  mainly  owing  to  the  advantages  of  a  good  perioa 
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and  addreea.  BaaBompierre  died  of  apoplexy  on  the  12th  October, 
1646,  three  years  after  his  liberation  from  prison.  It  is  alleged  that 
he  was  offered  the  guardianship  of  the  young  monarch  Louis  XIY., 
but  age,  or,  as  Mr.  Croker  coujeotures,  the  '  wholesome  disoipline  of 
the  Bastille,'  had  cured  him  of  all  ambition  as  a  courtier,  and  he 
declined  the  perilous  honour. 

BAST,  FREDERICK  JAMES,  a  scholar  of  considerable  eminence, 
was  bom  in  the  state  of  Hesse-Darmstadt  about  the  year  1772.  He 
raceived  his  earliest  instruction  from  his  father  at  Bouzviller,  but 
afterwards  studied  in  the  university  of  Jena^  under  Professon  Qzies- 
bach  and  Sohiitz. 

EIb  first  literary  essay  was  a  commentary  upon  Plato's  *  Symposion,' 
which  was  followed  in  1796  by  a  specimen  of  an  intended  new  edition 
of  the  '  Letters '  of  Aristsdnetua.  He  lived  at  this  time  at  Vienna, 
where,  in  the  Imperial  Library,  he  had  found  a  manuscript  of  Aris- 
tsnetos,  which  afforded  most  important  readings  for  improving  the 
text  of  that  author. 

The  landgrave  of  Hesae-Darmstadt  afterwards  made  htm  secretary 
of  legation  at  the  congress  of  Radstadt ;  and  finally  placed  him  in  the 
fiame  capacity  with  the  Baron  de  Pappenheim,  his  minister  at  Paris. 
Bast  united  the  labours  of  philology  with  those  of  diplomacy,  and 
profited  very  much  during  his  stay  in  Paris  by  the  collation  and  oopy- 
iog  of  a  considerable  number  of  Greek  manuscripts.  It  was  a  most 
advantageous  residence  for  him,  as  the  best  classical  treasures  of  the 
Vatican  had  at  that  time  been  recently  transported  to  France. 

Of  the  importance  of  his  critical  researches  some  estimate  may  be 
formed  from  his  *  Lettre  Critique  k  M.  J.  F  Boiesonade,  sur  Antoninus 
Liberalid,  Parthenius,  et  Aristi^nete,'  8vo,  Paris,  1805.  This  work,  of 
rather  more  than  250  pages,  stands  in  the  first  rank  of  treatises  on 
verbal  criticism.  It  was  in  a  Yolume  of  the  Vatican,  Na  393  of  the 
Greek  manuscripts,  which  had  once  belonged  to  the  electoral  libraiy 
at  Hf  idelbei^,  that  he  found  the  manuscripts  of  Antoninus  LiberaUs 
and  Parthenius;  and  the  same  volume  contained  seventeen  other 
manuscripts,  some  of  them  inedited;  of  each  of  which,  in  the  '  Letter 
to  M.  Boissonnade,'  Bast  has  given  a  notice. 

Schsefei^s  edition  of  Gregorius  of  Corinth,  and  some  other  gram- 
marians, published  at  Leipzig,  2  vols.  8vo,  1811,  contains  Bast's  Notes 
on  that  author,  with  a  Palssographical  Dissertation  (accompanied  by 
seven  plates  of  fao-similes  from  Greek  manuscripts),  which  is  con- 
sidered  to  be  a  master-piece  of  erudition. 

Bast  died  of  apoplexy  at  Paris,  November  13,  1811.  His  Notes 
upon  Aristaenetus  were  published  in  a  variorum  edition  of  that  author 
by  his  friend  M.  J.  F.  Boissonade,  8vo,  Lutetise,  1822. 

BASTIAT,  FREDERIC,  was  bom  at  Bayonna,  June  29, 1801,  the 
son  of  a  merchant,  by  whom  he  was  early  destined  to  a  commercial 
career.  After  receiving  a  good  education  at  the  college  of  St.-Sever, 
he  was  placed  in  the  counting-house  of  an  uncle  at  Bayonne.  Here 
he  applied  himself  sedulously  to  the  study  of  the  principles  of  trade ; 
and,  having  to  visit  Spain  and  Portugal  on  business  in  1840,  he 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  studying  the  commercial  regu- 
lations of  these  two  countries,  lagging  behind  even  those  of  France  at 
that  time.  The  result  of  his  thoughts  was  at  length  communicated 
to  the  public  by  M.  Bastiat  in  1844.  It  appeared  in  the  '  Journal  des 
Economistes,'  under  the  title  'L'Influence  des  Tarifs  Frangais  et 
Anglais  sur  I'Avenir  des  deux  Peuples.'  In  this  the  author  avowed 
himself  as  the  adversary  of  the  principle  of  protection  to  trade — a 
principle  at  that  time  universally  acted  upon  in  France,  and  almost  as 
universally  recognised  as  Just  and  expedient.  Bastiat  however  gained 
adherents,  and  time  and  truth,  with  the  example  of  England,  carried 
his  principles  forward  till  they  were  to  some  extent  acknowledged  and 
adopted  by  the  government  of  France,  and  appear  likely  to  be  extended 
still  further.  In  1845,  after  a  visit  to  England,  where  he  had  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Cobden,  he  translated,  under  the  following 
title,  many  of  the  addresses  of  the  Free-Traders,  preceding  them  by 
an  introduction  : — '  Cobden  and  the  League ;  or  the  English  Agitation 
for  the  Freedom  of  Exchange.'  In  this  he  adduced  all  the  incon- 
veniences of  a  prohibitive  systeuL  He  became  secretaiy  in  Paris  of  a 
society  for  promoting  the  freedom  of  trade,  and  editor  of  a  journal 
devoted  to  the  same  cause.  While  thus  advocating  sound  commercial 
principles,  he  was  opposed  to  the  doctrines  of  Socialism,  and  the  pre- 
tended right  of  every  one  to  be  supplied  with  work.  After  the 
revolution  of  1848  he  sat  for  some  time  in  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
but  his  health  failing,  he  proceeded  to  Italy  in  hopes  of  improving  it, 
and  died  at  Rome,  December  24,  1850. 

M.  Bastiat  wrote  many  works  besides  those  mentioned,  but  all  on 
the  same  leading  subject.  Though  valuable  and  novel  in  France  at 
the  time  of  their  appearance,  they  contain  little  that  had  not  been 
before  enunciated  in  England ;  but  the  views^  although  not  original^ 
are  placed  effectively  before  the  reader. 

{Nouvelle  Biographie  Universelle.) 

BATHORI  IB  the  name  of  a  noble  fiunily  in  Transylvania,  of  whom 
several  have  been  its  princes.  The  family  was  originally  from  Germany, 
and  settled  in  Transylvania  about  the  middle  of  the  14th  century.  ^ 
1571  Stephen  Bathobi  was  elected  Prince  of  Transylvania,  and  con- 
firmed in  hiB  dignity  by  the  Sultan  Selim  and  by  the  Emperor  Mkd- 
milian.  In  1576  he  was  also  elected  King  of  Poland,  after  Henry  of 
Valois  had  sacoeeded  to  the  throne  of  France.  Bathori  married  the 
haireas  of  the  JageUons,  and  died  in  1686,  after  having  defeated  the 


Russians  in  many  battles^  recovered  Lithuania  from  them,  and  estab- 
lished many  useful  institutions  in  Poland. 

Christofhbb  Bathort  was  chosen  Prince  of  Transylvania  after  his 
brother  Stephen  had  obtained  the  crown  of  Poland.  He  however  died 
before  him,  in  1581 ;  and  was  succeeded  by 

SiaiSMOMD  Bathobi,  his  son.  This  prince  had  been  educated  by 
the  Jesuits,  whom  his  fiather  had  introduced  into  Transylvania,  and 
their  influence  produced  first  a  rupture  with  Turkey  aud  next  an 
insurrection,  which  was  extinguished  in  blood.  Sigismond  married  a 
princess  of  the  house  of  Habsburg,  and  agreed  with  the  Emperor 
Rodolph  that,  in  case  of  his  dying  without  heirs,  Transylvania  should 
be  united  to  Austria.  Shortly  after  this  marriage  he  was  induced  to 
abdicate  in  favour  of  Rodolph,  and  to  take  orders ;  and  in  1588  he 
surrendered  his  country  to  the  Austrian  authorities,  having  been  pro- 
mised the  dignity  of  a  cardinal.  He  waited  in  vain  for  the  promised 
advancement,  and  at  length  returned  to  Transylvania.  The  inhabitants 
ejected  the  Austrians,  and  in  1601  Sigismond  was  restored.  It  was 
but  for  a  short  time:  Austria,  with  the  assiBtance  of  Michael,  the 
voyvode  of  Wallachia,  having  defeated  him  in  battle,  he  again  con- 
sented to  abdicate  for  a  pension  and  the  estate  of  Lobkowitz.  After 
thus  selling  his  country,  to  the  government  of  which  he  had  been 
elected  only,  Sigismond  died  at  Prague,  March  27,  1618. 

BATHURST,  ALLEN  (Earl  Bathurst),  eldest  son  of  Sir  Benjamin 
Bathurst,  governor  of  the  East  India  Company  in  the  years  1688-9, 
and  treasurer  of  the  household  to  the  Princess  Anne  of  Denmark,  was 
bom  at  Westminster  in  November  1684.  In  1699  Allen  Bathurst  was 
entered  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  his  uncle.  Dean 
Bathurst,  was  then  master;  and  six  years  after  commenced  his 
political  life  as  representative  for  the  borough  of  Cirencester.  As 
a  member  of  the  legislature  he  actively  promoted  the  union  of  the 
two  kingdoms,  aud  concurred  in  the  opposition  to  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough and  his  adherents,  of  which  Harley  and  St.  John  were  the 
leaders.  On  the  dismissal  of  the  Whig  ministry,  he  accepted  of  no 
office  from  their  Tory  successors ;  but  was  in  1711  made  a  peer  of 
Great  Britain  by  the  title  of  Lord  Bathurst.  In  the  upper  house  he 
opposed,  in  1716,  as  a  violation  of  the  constitution,  the  Septennial 
Bill.  He  distinguished  himself  in  1723  as  a  zealous  defender  of 
Bishop  Atterbury,  when  the  bill  for  'Mnflicting  pains  and  penaltiea" 
on  that  prelate  was  discussed  in  the  House  of  Lords.  In  1727  he 
opposed  a  war  with  Spain,  which  then  threatened  the  country;  and 
iu  1731  supported  the  bill  to  prevent  pensioners  from  sitting  in  the 
House  of  Common&  On  other  occasions  also  of  public  interest,  and 
during  the  whole  period  of  which  this  nairation  is  a  brief  review, 
he  showed  himself  a  steady  opponent  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole's 
administration. 

Lord  Bathurst  vnis  made  in  1742  captain  of  his  majesty's  Band  of 
Gentlemen  Pensioners,  which  post  he  resigned  in  1744.  He  was 
appointed  treasurer  to  George  IIL,  then  Prince  G^rge  of  Wales,  in 
1767,  and  this  office  he  held  till  the  death  of  George  II.,  in  1760, 
when  he  declined  the  acceptance  of  any  further  employment,  on 
account  of  his  age.  In  consideration  however  of  his  previous  services, 
he  received  a  pension  of  2000Z.  per  annum  on  the  Irish  establishment, 
and  was  advanced  to  an  earldom  in  1772.  He  died  at  his  seat  near 
Cirencester  on  the  16th  September  1775,  aged  ninety-one. 

In  his  private  character  Lord  Bathurst  was  generous  and  afiable; 
that  he  possessed  knowledge  and  acquirements  as  a  mem  of  letters 
may  be  inferred  from  his  long  aud  intimate  acquaintance  with  Pope, 
Swift,  Prior,  Rowe,  Congreve,  Arbuthnot^  Gay,  and  Addison ;  and  the 
sincerity  of  hia  political  friendships  was  manifested  in  his  firm  aud 
strenuous  opposition  to  the  attainder  of  Bolingbroke  and  Ormond. 
Mr.  Pope  acknowledged  his  obligations  by  dedicating  to  Lord  Bathurst 
the  third  epistle  of  his  '  Moral  Essays,'  in  which  he  pays  a  happy 
compliment  to  his  judgment  and  integrity. 

The  only  surviving  son  of  Lord  Bathurst,  Henry,  the  second  earl, 
bom  in  1714,  was  made  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  in  1754, 
and  in  1771  was  appointed  Lord  Chancellor  with  the  title  of  Barou 
Apsley.  He  resigned  the  seals  in  1778,  and  died  iu  1794.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  pamphlet  in  4to,  entitled  *  The  Cose  of  Miss  Swordfeger,' 
and  of  a  work  on  the  '  Theory  of  Evidence/  8va 

♦  BATHYANI,  COUNT  CJASIMIR,  was  born  June  4,  1807,  of  a 
noble  Hungarian  family.  After  completing  his  studies  Count  Cosimir 
made  the  tour  of  Europe,  and  remained  a  considerable  time  in  England. 
This  residence  probably  had  its  efifect  in  inducing  him  to  rank  himself 
on  the  liberal  side  on  his  return  to  Hungary,  and  to  this  party  he 
remained  firmly  attached  during  the  diets  of  1840,  1843,  and  1844. 
In  1848  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  war.  He  commanded  the  forces 
occupying  Essek,  which  controlled  the  navigation  of  the  Danube  and 
the  Drave.  When  Essek  was  surrendered  to  the  Austrians  in  February 
1849,  he  took  refuge  in  Debreczin.  He  was  next  named  governor  of 
Szegedin,  of  Theresiopol,  and  of  Zombor.  In  April  1849,  upon  the 
declaration  of  independence  by  Huugary,  Count  Casimir  was  nominated 
minister  for  foreign  affairs.  He  followed  Kossuth  in  his  rotreat  to 
Arpad,  and  protested  strongly  against  the  authority  given  to-  Qorgey 
without  hie  knowledge.  After  the  surrender  at  Vilagos  he  reached 
Widdin,  was  confined  at  Kutayeh  with  the  other  refugees,  until  released 
in  1851,  when  he  retired  to  Paris.    {Nouvdle  BioffraphU  VhwenelU,) 

BATHYANI,  COUNT  LOUIS,  was  bom  at  Presbuig  in  1809,  of  a 
branch  of  the  family  to  which  Ck>unt  Casimir  belonged.    At  the  age 
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of  nxteen  he  entered  the  Austrian  army  as  a  eadet^  and  was  atationed 
at  Venice.  He  subsequently  travelled  in  the  East  and  in  Europe  with 
his  wife,  the  Coiyitess  Antonia  Zichy.  On  his  return  to  his  native 
oountry,  he  became  at  once  a  leader  on  the  liberal  side,  a  distinguished 
orator,  and  a  favourite  with  the  publia  From  1840  to  1844  he  opposed 
openly  the  Austrian  chancellor  Appony,  in  favour  of  Hungarian  oom- 
xnerce  and  industry.  At  this  time  he  was  alike  opposed  to  Kossuth, 
with  whom  however  he  afterwards  allied  himself.  When,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  events  of  March  1848,  the  Archduke  Stephen  was 
created  Palatine  of  Hungary,  Count  Louis,  an  old  friend  of  Stephen's, 
was  named  ohief  minister.  He  strove  earnestly  in  this  party  to 
maintain  the  political  union  between  Austria  and  Hungary.  After 
the  invasion  of  Jellachich,  and  some  fruitless  negociations  with  Austria, 
he  resigned  his  functions  on  September  11 ;  the  next  day  he  was 
commissioned  to  form  a  new  ministry,  but  this  effort  failed. 

After  the  dissolution  of  the  Diet,  and  the  murder  of  Count  Lam- 
bert, he  repaired  to  Vienna  to  endeavour  to  prevent  the  ill-effects  of 
this  crime;  and  if  possible  to  fonn  a  new  administration.  His 
exertions  were  in  vain,  and  he  returned  to  take  a  part  in  the  hostile 
struggle  now  become  inevitable.  In  November  1848  he  went  to 
PesUi,  to  take  his  seat  in  the  Diet,  and  was  named  one  of  a  deputation 
sent  to  treat  with  General  Windisohgratz,  the  Austrian  general,  who 
was  approaching  Pesth  with  an  army.  The  deputation  was  not  re- 
ceived. The  Hungarian  government  removed  to  Debreczin,  but  Count 
Louis  remained  at  Pesth,  where,  on  the  arrival  of  Windischgrati  on 
January  8, 1849,  he  was  arrested.  After  being  transferred  to  Ofen, 
to  OlmutE,  and  to  Lay  bach,  he  was  at  length  brought  back  to  Pesth, 
where  he  was  condemned  by  a  council  of  war  to  be  hung.  He 
endeavoured  to  escape  the  ignominy  of  the  sentence  by  destroying 
himself  with  a  poignard.  He  did  not  succeed,  but  at  length  the 
sentence  was  changed,  and  he  was  shot  on  October  6,  1849.  His 
estates  were  confiscated,  and  his  wife  and  children  were  exiled. 

{Nouvelle  JBiographie  Universelle,) 

BA'THTCLES,  a  celebrated  ancient  statuary  or  sculptor,  of  Magnesia 
on  the  Mseander  in  Lydia.  Though  his  time  is  uncertain,  several 
scholars  have  attempted  to  establish  it,  but  without  success :  Thiersch, 
substantially  agreeing  with  Heyne,  places  Bathydes  in  the  29th 
Olympiad,  contemporaiy  with  Archilochus.  This  was  at  the  close  of 
the  second  Messenian  war;  De  Quincy,  Winckelmann,  Welcker, 
Bottiger,  Sillig,  and  Voss  adopt  the  more  generally  received  opinion 
that  he  flourished  about  the  time  of  Solon,  or  somewhat  later. 
Bathydes  was  the  artist  who  made  the  colossal  throne  of  the  Amy- 
clsBan  Apollo  at  Amydsd  near  Sparta.  On  the  top  of  the  throne 
Bathydes  represented  himself  and  his  assistants.  Quatrem^re  de 
Quincy,  in  hu  '  Jupiter  Olympien,'  has  given  a  view  of  the  god  and 
his  throne,  designed  from  the  description  of  Pausaniaa.  The  Bathydes 
who  left  a  cup  for  the  wisest  man  was  a  different  person ;  he  was  of 
Arcadia,  and  lived  certainly  in  the  time  of  Solon,  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  he  was  an  artist  because  he  made  a  bequest  of  a  cup. 

BATO'NI,  POMPE'O  GIRO'LAMO,  one  of  the  most  distmguished 
painters  of  the  18th  century,  was  bom  at  Lucca  in  1708.  His  father 
was  a  goldsmith,  and  Pompeo  had  thus  an  early  opportunity  of  dis- 
playing his  ability  for  design.  He  established  himself  early  in  Rome, 
where  he  studied  Raphael  and  the  antique.  In  a  few  years  he  obtained 
the  first  name  in  Rome,  and  lived  there  until  his  death,  for  forty  years, 
without  a  rival,  with  the  exception  of  Mengs.  He  died  February  4, 
1787. 

Batoni  was  equally  excellent  in  portrait  and  histozy.  His  historical 
works  are  chiefly  scriptural  and  from  the  lives  of  the  saints;  he 
painted  also  many  dngle  pictures  of  saints  of  both  sexes.  His  por- 
traits, which  are  admirably  modelled,  are  extremely  numerous,  and 
among  them  are  many  of  the  highest  personages  in  Europe.  He 
painted  three  popes — Benedict  XIV.,  Clement  aIIL,  and  I^us  VI. ; 
also  the  emperors  Joseph  II.  and  Leopold  IL  of  Austria,  the  emperor 
Paul  of  Russia,  and  many  others  of  inferior  ranL  He  excelled  in 
drawing,  in  tone,  and  in  colour ;  his  execution  was  often  very  elabo- 
rate; but  in  composition  he  was  considered  inferior  to  Mengs,  though 
equal  to  him  in  expression. 

Several  dties  of  Italy  possess  altar-pieces  by  Batoni,  and  there  are 
many  of  his  works  in  Germany  and  other  foreign  countries;  some  of 
his  best  works  are  at  Lisbon  and  at  St.  Petersburg.  His  principal 
work  at  Rome  is  the  Fall  of  Simon  Magus,  now  in  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  d^li  Angeli  Batoni  was  a  CavaUere  and  a  Knight  of  the  order 
of  Maria  Theresik 

BATRACHUS,  an  architect  and  sculptor  of  Laconia,  who  lived  in 
the  time  of  Augustus  Pliny  ('  Nat  Hist,'  xxxvl  4, 11)  tells  a  story 
of  Batraohus  and  his  fellow-countryman  Sanrus.  He  says: — Bdng  very 
rich,  they  built  at  their  own  cost  two  temples  to  Jupiter  and  Juno  at 
Rome,  indosed  by  the  porticoes  of  Ootavia,  hoping  for  an  inscription ; 
but  this  being  refused  them,  they  introduced  their  names  in  another 
manner,  by  carving  a  lizard  (Saurus)  and  a  frog  (Batrachus)  in  the 
centre  of  we  Ionic  volutes  of  the  columns  one  in  each  volute.  There 
is  still  'at  Rome,  in  the  church  of  San  Lorenso,  a  column  with  an 
Ionic  capital  of  this  description,  in  which  the  reptiles  are  wdl  exe- 
cuted. The  story  is  improbable^  and  perhaps  originated  in  tiie  pecu- 
liar nature  of  the  ornaments ;  or  the  architects  £rived  their  names 
from  the  reptiles,  rather  than  the  reptiles  their  images  from  the  names 
of  the  architects. 


BAUHIN,  the  names  of  two  distinguished  men,  the  sons  of  Johs 
Banhin,  a  physician  of  considerable  celebrity,  who,  after  practisng  in 
England,  the  Netherlands,  and  France,  was  forced,  on  account  of  his 
having  embraced  the  creed  of  Calvin,  to  take  refuge  at  Basle,  in 
Switzerland. 

JoHK  Bauhik,  his  ddest  son,  was  bom  at  Basle  in  1541.  His  father, 
having  destined  him  for  the  medical  profession,  placed  him,  towaixls 
the  completion  of  his  studies,  with  Fuchsius,  a  botanist  of  considerable 
eminence  in  his  day,  and  afterwards  with  the  celebrated  Conrad  Geaner, 
whom  he  accompanied  in  his  various  excunions  through  Switzerland. 
He  subsequently  visited  several  other  parts  of  Europe  for  the  purpose 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  their  vegetable  productions,  and  with  a 
view  to  collecting  materials  for  his  '  Historia  Plantarum,'  afterwards 
published.  In  1566  he  fixed  himsdf  at  Basle,  where  he  was  elected 
professor  of  rhetoric.  A  few  years  subsequently  he  was  appointed 
principal  physidan  to  the  Duke  of  Wiirtemberg,  in  whidi  situation  he 
died  at  Montbelliard  in  1613.  During  his  life  he  published  little  of 
importance,  but  he  occupied  himself  with  great  industry  in  redadng 
the  scattered  knowledge  of  the  botanists  of  his  day  into  a  single  and 
connected  history  of  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom,  which  he  arranged 
upon  the  plan  sketched  out  by  LoveL  This  work  was  not  printed  till 
nearly  forty  years  after  his  death,  in  3  vols,  folio,  published  at  YTetdun 
in  1650-51,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Chatr^,  his  brother-in-law.  Although 
by  no  means  free  from  errors,  this  work  was  a  most  important  perform- 
ance for  the  time  when  it  appeared,  and  may  be  considered  the  first 
step  towards  reducing  systematical  botany  into  order. 

Gaspabd  Baubin,  the  younger  son,  was  bom  at  Basle,  Januazy  17, 
1560.  After  receiving  the  usual  college  education  he  visited  several 
parts  of  Europe,  with  a  view  to  examine  their  vegetable  productions, 
and  to  render  himself  conversant  with  the  state  of  medical  science. 
On  his  return  to  Basle  he  appears  to  have  gained  great  reputation  as  a 
learned  man  and  a  skilful  naturalist.  We  find  him  described  as  holding 
the  offices  of  professor  of  Greek,  of  anatomy  and  botany,  and  of  the 
practice  of  medicine,  dean  of  the  faculty  of  medicine,  chief  physiGian  to 
the  town,  and  rector  of  the  university.  He  died  at  Bade  December  5, 
1624.  His  works  consist  of  several  medical  treatises,  and  especially  of 
a  set  of  anatomical  plates,  partly  original  and  partly  copied  from 
Yesalius  and  Eustachius;  but  his  reputation  chiefly  depends  upon  his 
botanical  publications.  His  chief  works  were — '  rhytopinax,'  Basd, 
4to,  1596,  and  '  Prodromus  Theatri  Botanid,'  Frankfurt,  1620  ;  and 
partly  of  collections  of  the  synonyms  of  the  botanical  writers  who  had 
preceded  him.  The  latter  appeared  in  his  '  Pinax  Theatri  Botanici '  in 
1623,  of  which  a  second  edition  was  published  in  1671,  and  which  is  a 
cemplete  key  to  the  botanical  knowledge  of  the  day. 

BAUM£:,  ANTOINE,  was  bom  at  Senlis,  in  the  department  of 
Oise,  in  France,  on  February  26, 1728.  The  son  of  an  innkeeper^  he 
experienced  numerous  difficulties  in  obtaining  instruction,  all  of  which 
his  ardour  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  overcame.  In  1752,  on 
his  examination  at  the  Pharmaceutical  College  at  Paris,  he  acquitted 
himself  so  satisfactorily,  that  very  shortly  afterwards  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  chemistry  to  that  institution.  Here  he  soon  distinguiahed 
himself  by  the  lucid  deamess  of  method  that  characterises  all  his 
works,  although  his  use  of  the  ancient  nomenclature  imposes  a  need- 
less  labour  on-  the  student,  and  obscures  a  treasure  of  facts  and  obeer^ 
vations.  Baum^  was  not  only  an  excellent  professor,  but  a  Fuccessful 
manufSftcturer.  He  carried  into  operation  the  sdentific  details  of 
which  Lavoider  and  Scheele  had  sketched  the  bases.  He  established 
a  manufactory  for  sal-ammonia,  which  France  had  previously  imported 
from  £gypt;  for  muriate  of  tin,  acetate  of  lead,  and  the  mercunal 
salt&  He  also  made  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain, 
in  the  scarlet  dye  for  the  Gobelin  tapestry,  and  in  the  areometer. 
He  invented  processes  for  gilding  the  works  of  watches,  for  dyeing 
cloths  of  two  colours,  for  blanching  the  yellow  raw  silk,  for  purifying 
saltpetre,  and  for  removing  the  bitter  principle  from  the  flour  of  the 
horse^estnut.  In  1778  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academic 
des  Sciences,  a  just  reward  for  his  many  contributions  to  the  useful 
arts.  In  1780,  having  acquired  a  competent  fortunes,  he  retired  from 
business  in  order  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  sdenceu  In  a  few  yeai« 
however  the  revolution  broke  out,  and  his  property  was  lost  Baume, 
though  now  an  aged  man,  sustsined  the  deprivation  with  firmnees. 
He  again  conunenced  manufacturer,  and  died  October  15, 1804. 

Among  his  numerous  works,  the  most  important  are  'Plan  d'on 
Cours  de  Chimie  exp^rimentale  et  raisonn^,'  1767;  'Hanuel  de 
Chimie,  ou  Expos^  des  Operations  et  des  Produits  d'un  Cours  de 
Chimie,'  1 763,  this  has  been  tnmdated  into  English ;  '  Elements  de 
Phannade  th^orique  et  pratique,'  first  published  in  1762,  and  other 
editions  in  1769,  1778,  and  in  1818;  and  'Opuscules  de  Chimie/ 
1798.  He  also  wrote  many  valuable  artides  in  various  sdentific 
journals,  particularly  in  the  'Dictionnaire  des  Arts  et  M^tien,'  a 
work  which  he  himself  had  projected. 

{Nouvelle  Biographic  Uhivertelle.) 

BAUMGARTEN,  ALEXANDER  GOTTLIEB,  was  bom  June  17, 
1714,  at  Berlin,  where  his  father  was  preacher  to  the  court  of  Prusaia. 
He  studied  at  Halle,  and  became  a  warm  admirer  of  WolTs  philoaophy, 
though  it  was  at  that  time  considered  heretical,  and  Wolf  himaelz 
had  in  consequence  been  obliged  to  leave  Halle.  Baumgarten  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  logic  and  of  belles-lettres,  on  which  he  afbei> 
wards  gave  lectures  at  the  Orphan  Institution  of  Halla     Having 
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examined  what  had  been  taught  till  then  nnder  the  name  of  belles- 
lettrei^  he  endeavoured  to  reduce  that  branch  of  atudy  to  fixed  prin- 
eiplea.  He  invented  the  word  'sBethettcv'  whioh  he  applied  to  the 
theory  of  taste,  or  the  science  of  the  beautiful.  Previous  writers  who 
had  written  on  this«ubject  had  mostly  limited  their  investigations  to 
the  beautiful  in  works  of  art ;  Baumgarten  extended  his  researches 
to  the  qualities  that  constitute  the  beautiful  in  general,  whether  in 
natural  or  artificial  objects,  and  to  our  faculty  of  perceiving  the  same. 
He  divided  the  science  of  aesthetic  into  theoretiod  and  practical :  he 
developed  his  ideas  first  in  his  treatise,  '  Disputatio  de  nonnullis  ad 
Poema  pertinentibus/  Halle,  1785,  and  afterwards  in  his  '  iBsthetica,' 
Frankfurt  on  the  Oder,  1750.  .Esthetics  has  since  become  a  distinct 
science,  and  is  taught  as  such  in  the  German  universities.  The  other 
works  of  Baumgarten  are  '  Metaphysioa ; '  '^thica  Phllosophica;' 
'  Initia  Philosophim  IVacticss.' 

In  1740  Baumgarten  was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy  at 
Frankfurton-the-Oder.  His  constant  application  undermined  his 
health,  and  after  lingering  in  a  weak  state  for  several  years,  he  died 
in  1762.  He  was  a  profound  thinker,  remarkably  methodical  in  the 
arrangement  of  his  thoughts,  and  precise  in  his  exposition  of  them. 

His  elder  brother,  Jauea  Sioibmusd,  studied  also  at  Halle,  and 
became  professor  of  theology  in  that  university.  He  wrote  *  Instruct 
tions  on  Moral  Theology,'  8vo,  1788 ;  *  Abridgment  of  Ecdesiastioal 
History,'  8  vols.  8vo,  1745;  'Prims  linee  Brevarii  Antiquitatum 
Christianarum,'  1747,  and  otiier  works  on  ecclesiastical  studies.  He 
introduced  important  ameliorations  into  the  study  of  theology  at 
Halle.    He  died  in  1757. 

Mabtdi  Baumgarten,  of  Breitenbaeh,  patrician  of  Nuremberg,  no 
relation  to  the  preceding,  travelled  in  the  east  in  the  bsginning  of  tiie 
16th  century,  and  left  an  account  of  his  journey,  which  vraa  published 
after  his  death  under  the  title  of  *  Peregrinatio  in  Egyptum,  Arabiam, 
PalsBstinam,  et  Syriam,  fiMsta  annis  1507  et  1508,  in  lucem  edita  a 
Criatophoro  Donaver,'  4to,  Nuremberg,  1594. 

BAXTER,  RICHARD.  This  eminent  Nonconformist  divine  was 
horn  at  Rowdon,  a  small  village  in  Shropshire^  on  the  12th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1615;  but  he  resided  till  1625  at  Eaton  Constantine,  about  five 
miles  from  Shrewsbury.  Hiti  father's  limited  means  prevented  him 
from  giving  his  son  any  education  beyond  what  could  be  obtained 
from  &e  village  schoolmasters,  who  were  neither  competent  teachers 
nor  moral  men.  To  Mr.  John  Owen,  who  kept  the  £ree  grammar- 
school  at  Wroxeter,  Baxter  acknowledges  some  obligations.  Though 
he  was  captain  of  the  school,  his  acquirements  were  very  inconsiderable 
when  he  left  it.  His  ambition  was  to  enter  one  of  the  universities  to 
qualify  himself  for  the  ministry ;  but  his  master,  Mr.  Owen,  recom- 
mended him  to  Mr.  Richard  Wickstead,  chaplain  to  the  council  at 
Ludlow,  who  had  an  allowance  from  government  for  a  divinity 
student.  Though  the  defects  in  his  previous  education  were  but  ill 
supplied  by  this  arrangement  (Wickstead  being  a  negligent  tutor),  he 
had  access  to  a  good  library,  where  he  acquired  a  taste  for  tiiose 
studies  which  he  pursued  witii  such  indefatigable  diligence  in  after  life. 
Here  he  continued  for  eighteen  months,  when  he  returned  to  his 
father^s  house,  and  supplied  for  a  few  months  the  place  of  his  old 
master  at  Wroxeter  giammar^ohooL  Finding  all  his  hopes  of  going 
to  the  university  disappointed,  he  resumed  Us  professional  studies 
nnder  the  direction  of  Mr.  Francis  Gkurbett,  a  deigyman  of  some 
celebrity,  who  conducted  him  through  a  course  of  theology,  and  gave 
him  much  valuable  assistance  in  his  general  reading.  While  thus 
engaged,  he  was  diverted  from  his  pursuits  by  a  proposition  from  his 
friend,  Mr.  Wickstead,  to  try  his  fortune  at  court  Theology  was 
thrown  aside,  and  Baxter  went  up  to  Whitehall,  specially  introduced 
to  Sir  Henry  Herbert,  master  of  the  revels,  as  an  aspirant  to  r6yal 
favour.  His  reception  was  courteous  and  even  kind.  For  one  month 
he  mingled  in  the  festivities  of  the  palace^ — a  period  which  was  suffi- 
cient to  convince  him  of  the  unsuitableness  of  such  a  mode  of  life  to 
his  tastes,  his  habits,  and  his  conscience; — ^he  returned  home,  and 
resumed  his  studies  with  a  determination  never  to  be  again  diverted 
from  them.  Some  books  which  he  read  increased  that  habitual 
seriousness  which  he  derived  from  his  natural  disposition,  aa  well  as 
from  the  example  of  his  father;  and  a  protracted  illness  completed 
the  preparation  of  his  mind  for  the  reception  of  those  impressions  of 
religious  duty  nnder  which  he  acted  through  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

While  he  was  in  this  declining  state  of  health,  his  anxiety  to  com- 
mence his  ministerial  labours  overcame  every  other  consideration. 
He  applied  for  ordination  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  and  obtained 
it,  together  with  a  schoolmaster's  licence,  as  he  had  accepted  the 
mastership  of  the  free  grammar-school  at  Dudley,  just  then  founded 
by  his  friend  Mr.  Foley  of  Stourbridge.  He  was  then  twenty-three 
years  of  age,  and  at  this  time  entertained  no  scruples  on  the  subject 
of  conformity,  having  never  examined  with  any  nicety  the  grounds  of 
subscription. 

At  the  end  of  nine  months  Baxter  removed  from  Dudley  to  Bridge- 
north,  where  he  acted  aa  assistant  to  the  clergyman.  A  release  from 
his  sdiool  engagements  must,  to  such  a  mind  as  Baxter's,  intent  upon 
pastoral  duties,  have  appeared  a  sufficient  inducement  for  the  change, 
Duty  in  the  then  state  of  his  feelings,  it  was  of  still  greater  moment  to 
him  to  be  relieved  from  tite  prospect  of  having  to  renew  his  sub- 
scription, to  the  terms  of  which  his  attention  had  now  been  directed. 
Bridigenorth  is  the  centre  of  a  little  distciot  comprising  six  parishes^ 
Block  snr«  Toih  l 


exempt  from  all  episcopal  jurisdiction,  except  a  triennial  visitation 
from  the  archbishop.  Here  he  expected  to  perform  the  humble  duties 
of  a  curate  without  obstruction,  happy  in  the  society  of  a  colleague 
whose  views  harmonised  with  his  own,  and  still  happier  in  having  a 
wide  field  for  his  exertions*  But  his  hopes  were  soon  frustrated  by 
the  'et  cetera  oath,'  aa  it  was  called,  which  enjoined  aU  who  hod 
taken  orders  to  swear  that  they  would  never  consent  to  any  alteration 
in  the  ceremonial  or  government  of  the  church  by  archbishops,  bishops, 
deans,  archdeacons,  &c.  It  does  not  app»ear  that  Mr.  Baxter,  any 
more  than  his  brother  clergyman  at  Bridgenorth,  thought  it  necessary 
to  observe  the  terms  of  this  oath,  for  a  complaint  was  laid  against 
them  for  non-compliance  with  the  ritual  in  various  particulars. 

Baxter  left  Bridgenorth  afte^a  residence  of  one  year  and  nine 
months,  on  an  invitation  from  a  committee  of  the  parishioners  (1640) 
to  become  the  officiating  clergyman  at  the  parish  church  in  Kidder- 
minster, the  vicar  having  agreed,  in  order  to  settie  disputes,  to  allow 
60L  per  annum  to  a  curate  of  their  own  choosing.  The  living  was 
afterwards  sequestered,  the  townsmen  collected  the  tithes,  paid  Baxter 
and  Baxter's  curate,  and  gave  the  vicar  40^  per  aunum.  The  circum- 
stances under  which  Baxter  settied  at  Eidderminster  were  favourable 
to  his  views;  but  it  was  not  without  considerable  opposition  from 
one  portion  of  the  community,  whose  vices  he  publicly  reproved, 
that  he  carried  some  of  lus  reforms  into  efiect  Not  satisfied  with  cor- 
recting the  more  flsgrant  offences  of  the  inhabitants,  he  visited  them 
at  their  houses,  became  acquainted  with  their  families,  gave  them 
religious  instruction  in  private,  and  became  their  friend  as  well  as 
their  pastor.  By  these  means  he  soon  wrought  a  complete  change  in 
the  habits  of  the  people.  His  preaching  was  acceptable  to  all  ranks. 
Wherever  he  wen^  Isrge  audiences  attended  him;  and  his  eneigy  was 
so  unremitting,  notwithstanding  his  feeble  health  and  constant  indiS' 
position,  that  he  preached  three  or  four  times  a  week. 

During  the  civil  wars  of  that  period  Baxter  held  i^  position  by 
which  he  was  connected  with  both  the  opposite  parties  in  the  state, 
and  yet  was  the  partisan  of  neither.  Hs  attachment  to  monarchy 
was  well  known ;  while  the  deep  stream  of  religious  feeling  which  ran 
through  the  conversation  of  the  parliamentarians  drew  his  sympathies 
to  that  side.  The  undisguised  respect  paid  by  him  to  the  character  of 
some  of  the  puritans^  made  him  and  many  others,  who  were  sincerely 
attached  to  the  crown,  the  objects  of  jealousy  and  persecution.  A 
clamour  was  raised  against  them,  and  the  rabble,  whose  excesses  had 
been  checked  by  him,  were  eager  enough  to  become  the  trumpeters  of 
the  charge.  During  one  of  these  ebullitions  of  party  excitement, 
Baxter  spent  a  few  days  in  the  parliamentary  army,  and  was  preaching 
within  sound  of  the  cannon  when  the  memorable  battle  was  fought 
at  Edge  HilL  Not  oonsidering  it  safe  to  return  to  Kidderminster, 
he  retired  to  Coventry,  where  he  lived  two  years,  preaching  regulariy 
to  the  parliamentary  garrison  and  to  the  inhabitants.  After  the 
battle  of  Naseby,  in  1645,  he  passed  a  night  on  a  visit  to  some  friends 
in  Cromwell's  army,  a  circumstance  which  led  to  the  chaplaincy  of 
Colonel  WhaUe/s  regiment  being  offered  to  him,  which,  after  con- 
sulting his  friends  at  Coventry,  he  accepted.  In  this  capacity  he  waa 
present  at  the  taking  of  Bridgewater,  the  sieges  of  Exeter,  Bristol, 
and  Worcester,  by  Colonels  Whalley  and  Raiosboro*.  He  lost  no 
opportunity  of  moderating  the  temper  of  the  champions  of  the  com- 
monwealth, and  of  restraining  them  within  the  bounds  of  reason ;  but 
as  it  was  known  that  the  che(^  proceeded  from  one  who  was  unfriendly 
to  the  ulterior  objects  of  the  party,  his  interference  was  coolly  received. 

After  his  reooverr  from  an  illness  which  compelled  him  to  leave 
the  army,  we  find  him  again  at  Kidderminster,  exerting  himself  to 
moderate  conflicting  opinions.  The  conduct  of  Cromwell  at  this  crisis 
exceedingly  perplexed  that  dasB  of  men  of  whom  Baxter  might  be 
regarded  as  the  type.  For  the  sake  of  peace  they  yielded  to  an 
authority  which  they  condemned  as  a  usurpation,  but  nothing  could 
purchase  their  approbation  of  the  measures  by  which  it  had  been 
attained  and  was  supported.  In  open  conference  Baxter  did  not  scruple 
to  denounce  Cromwell  and  his  adherents  as  guilty  of  treason  and  rebel- 
lion, though  he  afterwards  doubted  if  he  was  right  in  opposing  him  so 
strongly.  (See  Baxter^s  '  Penitent  Confessions,'  quoted  in  Orme.)  The 
reputation  of  Baxter  rendered  his  countenance  to  the  new  order  of 
things  highly  desirable,  and  accordingly  no  pains  were  spared  to  pro- 
cure it.  The  Protector  invited  him  to  an  interview,  and  endeavoured 
to  reconcile  him  to  the  political  changes  that  had  taken  place ;  but 
the  preacher  was  imconvinced  by  his  arguments,  and  boldly  told  him 
that  "  the  honest  people  of  the  land  took  their  ancient  monarchy  to  be 
a  blessing  and  not  an  eviL" 

In  the  disputes  which  prevailed  about  this  time  on  the  subject  of 
episcopal  ordination,  Baxter  took  the  side  of  the  Presbyterians  iu 
denying  its  necessity.  With  them  too  he  agreed  in  matters  of  disci- 
pline and  church  government.  He  dissented  from  them  in  their  con- 
demnation of  episcopacy  as  unlawful.  On  their  great  principle,  namely, 
the  sufficiency  of  the  Scriptures  to  determine  all  points  of  faith  and 
conduct,  he  wavered  for  some  time,  but  ultimately  luiopted  it  in  Ita  full 
extentb  Occupying  as  he  did  this  middle  ground  between  the  Episco- 
palians and  the  Presbyterians,  it  was  not  very  obvious  with  which  of 
the  two  parties  he  was  to  be  classed.  Had  all  impositions  and  restraints 
been  removed,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  he  would  have 
preferred  a  moderate  episcopacy  to  any  other  form  of  church  govern- 
ment; but  the  measures  of  the  prelatical  party  were  so  grievous  to  the 
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conscience,  that  be  had  no  choice  between  sacrificing  his  opimons  or 
quitting  their  communion. 

It  was  expected  that  on  the  restoration  of  the  king  moderation 
would  have  prevailed  in  the  ooundk  of  the  nation,  and  a  conciliatory 
policy  have  been  adopted  with  regard  to  religious  opinions.  Some 
indication  of  such  a  spirit  appeared  in  the  appointment  of  Presbyterian 
divines  among  the  king's  chaplains,  and  Baxter  along  with  the  rest. 
Many  who  had  access  to  the  king  strenuously  recommended  concilia- 
tion, and  for  a  time  their  advice  prevailed  against  the  intrigues  of  court 
influence.  Among  other  measures  a  conference  was  appointed  at  the 
Savoy,  consisting  of  a  certain  number  of  Episcopalian  and  Presbyterian 
divines,  to  devise  a  form  of  eccle8]||tical  government  which  might 
reconcile  the  differences  and  satisfy  the  scruples  of  the  contending 
parties.  Baxter  and  the  Presbytenans  were  extremely  desirous  of 
bringing  this  commission  to  a  successful  issue ;  and  Baxter  himself 
drew  up  a  reformed  liturgy,  which  with  some  alterations  he  presented 
at  this  conference.  The  Presbyterians  would  have  accepted  Bishop 
Usher's  scheme  as  a  model,  with  any  alterations  which  might  be 
mutually  agreed  upon ;  but  the  bishops  were  secretly  opposed  to  the 
arrangement,  and  finally  frustrated  it  by  carrying  a  declaration  to  this 
effect,  that  although  all  were  agreed  upon  the  ends  contemplated  in 
this  commission,  they  disagreed  about  the  means.  Having  thus 
defeated  the  object  of  the  conference,  the  next  step  was  to  sequestrate 
the  livings  of  those  divines  who  had  been  inducted  during  the  Pro- 
tectorate. Oaths  and  subscriptions,  which  had  been  suspended  while 
there  was  any  prospect  of  a  union  of  parties,  were  again  called  for  by 
the  bishops  and  their  adherents.  In  accordance  with  this  demand  a 
law  was  passed  in  1662,  called  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  so  strict  in  its 
requisitions  upon  the  debatable  points  of  ceremonisl  worship,  that  it 
had  the  effect  of  banishing  at  once  two  thousand  divines  from  the  pale 
of  the  English  Church.  Of  this  number  was  Baxter.  Previous  to  the 
passing  of  this  measure  he  had  refused  the  bishopric  of  Hereford  and 
other  preferments  offered  him  by  Lord  Clarendon,  asking  one  favour 
only  in  lieu  of  them — to  He  allowed  to  return  to  his  beloved  flock  at 
Kidderminster ;  but  the  favour  was  not  granted. 

On  the  25th  of  May  1662,  three  months  before  the  day  on  which 
the  Bartholomew  Act,  as  the  Act  of  Uniformity  was  called,  from  its 
coming  into  operation  on  St  Bartholomew's  day,  Baxter  had  preached 
in  London  his  last  sermon,  under  a  regular  engagement  in  the  church ; 
and,  finding  his  public  duties  at  an  end,  he  retired  in  July  1663  to 
Acton,  in  Middlesex,  where  he  employed  most  of  his  leisure  in  writing 
for  the  press.  Some  of  his  largest  works  were  the  fruits  of  this  seclu- 
sion. His  two  most  popular  treatises,  'The  Saints'  Everlasting  Rest, ' 
and  '  A  Call  to  the  Unconverted,'  were  published  before  he  left  Kidder- 
minster. Several  attempts  were  made  by  the  ejected  ministers  and 
their  friends  in  parliament  to  get  the  rigorous  restrictions  against  them 
removed,  but  without  success.  The  persecutions  continued  with 
unabated  violence.  Even  those  who,  like  Baxter,  disliked  separation, 
and  attended  the  worship  of  the  chxirch,  suffered  penalties  for  having 
morning  and  evening  prayers  at  their  own  houses.  In  the  midat  of 
those  awful  calamities,  the  plague  and  the  fire,  which  raged  with  such 
frightful  devastation  in  two  successive  years,  the  services  of  the  puritan 
divines  to  the  inhabitcmts  of  the  metropolis  were  so  conspicuous,  that 
the  current  of  opinion  turned  in  their  favour,  and  led  to  new  efforts 
in  their  behalf,  which  ended  for  the  time  in  the  Indulgence  granted 
in  1672.  This  drew  Baxter  from  his  retirement  at  Totteridge,  to 
which  place  he  had  removed  on  the  suppression  of  his  ministry  at 
Acton.  He  settled  again  in  London,  and  preached  as  a  lecturer  in 
different  parts  of  the  city,  but  more  constantly  at  Pinner^e  Hall  and 
Fetter-lane.  An  ineffectual  attempt  which  he  made  at  this  time  to 
combine  the  Prote&tant  interests  against  Papal  ascendancy  exposed 
him  to  various  misrepresentations,  to  remove  which  he  published  a 
vindication  of  himself  in  a  tract  entitled  *  An  Appeal  to  the  Light,' 
but  without  eradicating  the  unfavourable  impressions. 

His  time  was  now  divided  between  writing  and  preaching.  For  a 
while  he  had  a  regular  audience  in  a  room  over  St.  James's  market- 
house,  and  at  other  places  in  London.  But  his  public  duties  were 
frequently  suspended  by  those  rigorous  enactments  to  which  the 
Nonconformists  were  subjected  during  the  last  two  reigns  of  the 
Stuarts. 

In  1682  the  officers  of  the  law  burst  into  his  house,  at  a  time  when 
he  laboured  under  severe  indisposition,  with  a  warrant  to  seize'  his 

Eerson  for  coming  within  five  miles  of  a  corporation,  and  would  have 
urried  him  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  this  condition,  had  they 
not  been  met  by  his  physician,  whose  interference  probably  saved  his 
life  QB  well  as  obtained  his  pardon.  Two  years  later,  while  his  health 
was  still  in  a  precarious  state  from  a  chronic  disease,  he  was  again 
hsrassed  by  distraints  and  penal  proceedings.  Still  later  it  was  his 
misfortune  to  be  one  of  the  unhappy  victims  of  Jefferies.  He  was 
apprehended  on  a  lord  chief  justice's  warrant,  on  a  charge  of  sedition 
and  being  hostile  to  episcopacy.  The  charge  was  founded  on  some 
passages  in  his  *  Paraphrase  of  the  New  Testament'  On  the  trial, 
Jefferies,  not  content  with  using  language  the  most  opprobrious  to  the 
prisoner  and  his  counsel,  acted  the  part  of  prosecutor  as  well  as  judge, 
and  scrupled  not  to  gain  his  ends  by  silencing  the  accused,  by  insulting 
his  counsel,  by  refusing  to  hear  his  witnesses,  and  by  triumphing  over 
his  eentence.  His  punishment  was  a  fine  of  600  marks,  to  lie  in  prison 
till  it  was  paid,  and  to  be  bound  to  hia  good  behaviour  for  seven  years. 


For  the  non-payment  of  this  heavy  penalty  he  was  ooumittod  to  tha 
King's  Bench  prison,  where  he  lay  until  the  S6th  of  November  in  the 
following  year  (1686),  having  been  confined  for  nearly  ein^hteen  months. 
His  pardon  was  obtained  by  the  mediation  of  Lord  Powis,  and  the 
fine  was  remitted.  The  solitude  of  his  prison  wa»enlivened  on  this, 
as  on  former  occasions,  by  the  affectionate  attentions  of  his  wife. 
Baxter  himself  lived  to  see  that  fsvourable  change  in  reference  to 
religious  toleration  which  commenced  at  the  Revolution  of  1688.  He 
died  on  the  8th  of  December  1691,  and  was  buried  in  Christ  Church. 

The  literary  career  of  Baxter  is  not  the  least  extraordinary  part  of  his 
history.  He  published  a  body  of  practical  and  polemical  divinity 
with  a  rapidity  almost  unequalled ;  the  excellence  of  some  of  hu 
practical  writings  secured  them  an  unexampled  popularity,  and  thus 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  new  theological  system  which  still  retains  his 
name.  The  catalogue  of  his  works  is  not  easily  described.  It  contains 
nearly  168  distinct  publications.  (See  list  in  Orme's  '  life,'  prefixed 
to  the  edition  of  his  works,  London,  1830.)  His  fame  chiefly  nrata  on 
his  two  most  popular  works,  and  on  his  '  Methodius  Theologias  *  and 
'Catholic  Theology,'  in  which  his  peculiar  views  are  embodied.  Baxter 
left  behind  him  a  <  Narrative  of  the  most  Memorable  Passages  of  hia 
Life  and  Times,'  which  was  published  in  a  folio  volume  after  his  death 
(1696)  by  his  intimate  friend  Mr.  Matthew  Sylvester,  under  the  tiUe 
*  ReliquisB  Baxterians.'  It  is  here  that  we  find  that  review  of  his 
religious  opinions  written  in  the  latter  part  of  his  Ufe,  which  Coleridge 
speaks  of  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  pieces  of  writing  that  have 
come  down  to  us. 

BAXTER,  WILLIAM,  nephew  of  the  celebrated  Richard  Baxter, 
was  bom  in  1650,  at  Lanlugan  in  Shropshirsu  His  education  is  atated 
to  have  been  so  entirely  neglected  in  his  early  years  that  at  the  a^  of 
18,  when  he  went  to  the  school  of  Harrow-on-the-Hill  in  Middlesex, 
he  knew  not  one  letter  in  a  book,  nor  understood  one  word  of  any 
language  but  Welsh ;  but  he  soon  retrieved  his  lost  time,  and  became 
a  man  of  great  learning.  ^He  applied  himself  chiefly  to  the  study  of 
antiquities  and  philology. 

His  first  publication  was  upon  Latin  grammar^— <  De  AnalogiA,  aive 
Arte  Latinss  linguae  Commentariolus  :  in  usum  Provectioris  Ado- 
lescentin,'  12mo,  London,  1679.  In  1695  he  edited  Anacieon, 
'  AnacreoDtis  Tell  Carmina,  Gr.  Lai  ^ubjieiuntur  etiam  duo  Tetustis- 
sima  PoetrisQ  Sapphus  elegantiesima  Odaria,  una  cum  oorrectione 
Isaad  Vossii :  et  Theocriti  Anacreonticum  in  mortuum  Adonin,' 
12mo,  London,  1695;  reprinted  with  improvements  In  1710.  In  1701 
his  edition  of  Horace  made  its  appearance,  of  which  a  second  edition 
WBS  finished  by  him  but  a  few  days  before  his  death,  and  was  publiahAd 
by  his  son  John,  under  the  title  of  'Q.  Horatii  Flacci  Eologe,  una  cnm 
schoUis  perpetuis,'  8vo,  London,  1725.  This  for  a  long  time  was  con- 
sidered the  best  edition  of  Horace  which  had  been  published  in 
England.  It  bore  so  high  a  character  upon  the  continent  as  to  be 
reprinted  by  Oesner  at  Leipaig,  with  additional  notes,  in  1752,  and 
several  times  subsequently.  In  1719  Baxter's  '  Olossarinm  Antiqui- 
tatum  Britannicarum '  appeared,  dedicated  to  Dr.  Richard  Mc^d, 
accompanied  with  a  portrait  of  the  author,  engraved  by  Vertue  irom 
a  picture  by  Highmore,  painted  when  Baxter  was  in  his  69th  year. 
The  Rev.  Moses  Williams  also  published  Baxter's  glossary  of  Roman 
antiquities,  containing  the  letter  A  only,  under  the  title  of  '  Reliquiae 
Baxteriann,  sive  Willielmi  Baxteri  Opera  posthuma  :  Prssmittitur 
eruditi  Auctoris  Yites  h  seipso  oonscriptra  Frsgmentum,'  8vo,  London, 
1726. 

These  form  the  whole  of  Baxter's  printed  works.  Baxter  also  wrote 
some  letters  on  subjects  of  antiquity,  which  were  printed  in  the  *  Pliilo- 
sophical  Transactions,'  Nos.  306,  311,  and  401 ;  and  in  the  first  volume 
of  the  'Archseologia'  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

Besides  Latin  and  Gtreek,  Baxter  is  allowed  to  have  been  Bkille<d  in 
the  British  and  Irish  tongues,  as  well  as  in  the  Northern  and  Hebrew 
languages.  The  greater  part  of  his  life  was  passed  in  the  eduosktiou 
of  youth.  Nichols,  in  his  *  Literary  Anecdotes,'  states  Baxter  to  liave 
kept  a  boarding-school  at  Tottenham  High  Cross  in  Middlesex  ;  but 
Dr.  Robinson,  in  the  '  History  of  Tottenham,'  says  he  was  the  master 
of  the  Free  Grammar  school  there.  He  was  resident  at  Tottenham 
before  1697,  and  remained  there  till  he  was  chosen  master  of  the 
Mercers'  school  in  London,  which  situation  he  held  above  twenty 
years,  but  resigned  it  before  his  death.  He  died  May  3l8t^  1723^  smd 
was  buried  at  Islington. 

BAYARD,  PIERRE  DE  TERRAIL,  known  by  the  honounkble 
appellation  of  '  the  Qood.  Knight,  without  fear  and  without  reproach ' 
('  le  bon  Chevalier,  sans  penr  et  sans  reproohe'),  was  bom,  in  the  year 
1476,  at  the  Chftteati  de  Bayard  in  Dauphin^  Almost  all  his  inunediate 
ancestors  died  on  the  field  of  battle  :  his  great-great-grandfather  fell 
at  Poictiers;  his  g^reat-grandfather  at  Cressy;  his  grandfiither  at 
Montlbeiy;  and  his  father  also  received  many  wounds  in  the  wars  of 
Louis  XL  With  a  view  to  being  educated  for  the  profession  of  stfms^ 
he  was  placed,  when  thirteen  years  old,  in  the  household  of  the  I>uke 
of  Savoy  as  page,  in  which  capacity  he  continued  for  five  yean.  Bayard, 
when  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  carried  away  the  prize  in  a  tournament 
against  one  of  the  most  experienced  knights  in  France.  When  he  bad 
completed  his  eighteenth  year  he  entered  into  actual  service. 

In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1494,  Bayard  accompanied  Charles  VIII. 
in  his  expedition  against  Naples,  and  greatly  distinguished  himself  at 
the  battle  of  Forpovo,  fought  on  the  6th  of  July  in  the  nest  year.     He 
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had  two  horses  killed  under  him  in  this  engagement^  and  he  performed 
numerous  feats  of  that  romantic  valour  which  has  perpetuated  his 
name  as  one  of  the  last  and  best  representatives  of  the  days  of  chivalry. 
Bayard  served  also  in  the  Italian  wars  of  Louis  XIL,  which  began  in 
H99.  On  one  occasion  he  kept  a  bridge  over  the  Garigliano  single- 
handed  against  200  Spaniards,  long  enough  to  enable  the  main-body 
of  the  French  to  make  good  their  retreat. 

Bayard  was  also  present  at  the  famous  '  battle  of  the  Spurs,'  fought 
at  Quingaste  near  Terouenne  in  Hcardy,  on  the  16th  of  August,  1518. 
Either  from  panic  or  mistaken  orders,  the  French  gendarmerie,  when 
retreating  from  the  English  force,  commanded  in  person  by  the  then 
youthful  Henry  YIII.,  fled  before  the  English  cavalry  in  disgraceful 
confusion.  But  for  the  presence  of  mind  and  daring  valour  of  Bayard, 
the  whole  French  army  would  have  shared  in  the  disgrace  of  the 
gendarmerie.  He  retired  with  fourteen  men-at-arms,  often  turning 
on  his  pursuers,  till  he  reached  a  place  where  only  two  could  pass  in 
front  **  We  halt  here,**  said  he,  "  the  enemy  wiU  be  an  hour  gaining 
this  post.  Qo  and  tell  them  so  at  the  camp."  He  was  obeyed,  and 
succeeded  in  gaining  time  for  the  French  army  to  re-assemble  itself, 
but  was  compelled  to  surrender  himself  as  a  prisoner.  Seeing  an  English 
knight  resting  wounded  vnider  a  tree.  Bayard  required  him  to  surrender; 
the  knight,  wholly  unable  to  resist,  gave  up  his  sword,  when  Bayard 
returned  his  own,  saying,  "I  am  Bayard,  and  now  your  prisoner." 
Heury  was  so  well  pleased  with  this  ingenious  conduct,  that  the  two 
knights  were  soon  exchanged  on  their  parole.  The  Emperor  Mazimi- 
liao,  who  was  serving  in  Henry's  army,  taunted  him  with  the  remark 
that  he  thought  Bayard  was  one  who  never  fled.  "Sire,  if  I  had  fled 
I  should  not  have  been  here,"  was  the  prompt  answer. 

Bayard  attended  Francis  I.,  then  in  the  pride  of  youth,  and  ambitious 
of  the  honours  of  chivalry,  in  the  war  undertaken  to  recover  Milan 
and  the  other  Italian  conquests  of  his  predecessor.  The  bloody  battle 
of  Marignano,  September  13, 1515,  which  lasted  two  days,  was  fought 
with  a  fieroeness  that  made  Trivulzio,  the  French  commander,  who 
had  been  in  eighteen  pitched  battles,  exclaim  that  "  all  other  fights 
compared  with  this  were  but  children's  sport;  this  is  the  war  of 
giants."  Bayard  displayed  his  usual  romantic  daring  and  prowess. 
When  the  battle  was  won,  Francis,  who  had  fought  by  his  side,  and 
who  had  witnessed  his  extraordinary  valour,  begged  and  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood  at  his  haiids  upon  the  field. 

The  next  great  service  which  Bayard  rendered  his  country  was  the 
obstinate  and  successful  defence  of  Mezi^res,  on  the  Netherlands 
frontier  of  France,  in  1522,  against  the  Count  of  Nassau,  with  a  force 
of  35,000  men,  aided  by  a  strong  artillery.  The  garrison  consisted  of 
only  1000  men,  but  such  was  the  fame  of  Bayard,  that  many  of  the 
young  nobility  of  France  considered  it  the  highest  honour  to  be  engaged 
under  him  in  the  defence  of  this  frontier  town.' 

In  1524  Bayard  had  a  command  in  the  force  which  Francis  I.  sent 
to  Italy  to  act  against  the  army  of  the  Emperor  Charles,  directed  by 
the  celebrated  Duke  of  Bourbon.  The  command-in-chief  was  intrusted 
to  Bonnivet,  whose  only  qualification  was  personal  courage.  After 
various  movements  and  partial  successes,  Bonnivet  was  compelled  to 
abandon  his  strong  entrenchments  at  Biagrasso,  and  move  nearer  to 
the  Alps,  in  expectation  of  reinforcements  from  Switzerland.  He  was 
pursued  by  the  imperial  forces,  who  attacOced  his  rear  (April  30, 1524) 
just  as  he  had  reached  the  banks  of  the  Sesia.  Bonnivet,  while  dis- 
playing much  valour  in  rallying  his  troops,  waa  wounded  in  the  arm 
by  a  ball  from  an  arquebuss.  He  sent  to  Bayard  immediately,  telling 
him  that  the  fate  of  the  army  was  in  his  hands.  Bayard,  who  had  in 
vain  throughout  the  campaign  remonstrated  with  Bonnivet  on  the 
course  he  was  pursuing^  replied,  **  It  is  now  too  late,  but  I  commend 
my  soul  to  my  God ;  my  life  belongs  to  my  country."  He  then  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  men-at-arms,  and  kept  the  main-body  of 
the  enemy  occupied  long  enough  to  enable  the  rest  of  the  French 
forces  to  make  good  their  retreat  While  thus  engaged  he  received  a 
mortal  wound  from  a  ball,  and  fell  from  his  horse.  He  was  pressed 
to  withdraw  from  the  field,  but  his  answer  was  that  he  had  never 
turned  his  back  upon  an  enemy.  He  ordered  himself  to  be  placed 
with  his  back  against  a  tree,  and  his  face  to  the  enemy.  In  this  situa- 
tion he  was  found  by  Bourbon,  who  expressed  his  regret  at  seeing 
him  in  this  condition.  "  Pity  not  me,"  said  the  dying  man,  "  I  die  as 
a  man  of  honour  ought^  in  the  discharge  of  my  duty;  they,  indeed, 
are  objects  of  pity  who  fight  against  their  king,  their  country,  and 
their  oath."  The  Marquis  of  Pescara^  commander  of  the  Spanish 
troops,  passing  soon  after,  manifested  (we  quote  from  Bobertson's 
'  Charles  Y.,'  book  iii)  his  admiration  of  Bayard's  virtues,  as  well  as 
his  sorrow  for  his  fate,  with  the  generosity  of  a  gaUant  enemy ;  and, 
finding  that  he  could  not  be  removed  with  safety  from  that  spot, 
ordered  a  tent  to  be  pitched  there,  and  appointed  proper  persons  to 
attend  him.  He  died,  notwithstanding  their  care,  as  his  ancestors  for 
several  generations  had  done,  on  the  field  of  battle.  Pescara  ordered 
his  body  to  be  embalmed  and  sent  to  his  relations.  In  Dauphin^, 
Bayard  s  native  country,  the  people  of  aU  ranks  came  out  in  a  solemn 
procession  to  meet  it. 

BAYAZID  I.,  sumamed  ILDIRIM,  or  'the  Lightning,' in  allusion 
to  the  rapidity  of  his  military  achievements,  was  the  son  of  the  sultan 
of  the  Osmanlis,  Murad  I.  He  was  born  a.h.  748  (a.d.  1347),  and 
came  to  the  throne  in  A.H.  792  (a.d.  1389),  after  his  father  had  betn 
killed  in  an  engagement  with  the  Servians  near  Coasova.      The 


Osmanli  dominions  at  this  epoch  extended  from  the  Danube  to  the 
Euphrates ;  and  Bayazid,  at  the  head  of  his  army,  was  almost  inces- 
santly moving  from  one  extremity  of  his  empire  to  the  other,  to 
reduce  his  Mohammedan  neighbours  to  obedience,  or  to  add  to  his 
possessions  by  conquests  from  the  Christian  powers  of  Europe. 
Brussa  and  Adrianople  were  respectively  the  Asiatic  and  European 
capitals  of  his  dominions,  and  the  erection  of  a  magnificent  mosque  in 
each  of  them  is  one  of  the  earliest  acts  of  his  reign  that  we  find 
i-ecorded.  This  seemingly  pious  act  forms  a  strong  contrast  with  his 
behaviour  to  Yaoub,  his  only  brother,  whom  he  put  to  death  almost 
immediately  on  ascending  the  throne,  from  no  other  motive  than  an 
apprehension  that  the  example  of  other  eastern  princes  might  encourage 
him  to  rebel,  and  dispute  Bayazid's  right  to  the  throne. 

The  conquests  of  the  Osmanlis  had,  in  the  beginning  of  the  8th 
century  of  the  Mohammedan  era  (the  14th  after  Christ),  put  an  end  to 
the  Seljukide  dominion  in  western  Asia,  and  on  its  ruins  several  small 
dynasties  had  sprung  up,  all  of  which  were  subdued  by  Bayazid,  and 
incorporated  with  the  Turkish  empire.  Bayazid  had  to  encounter 
greater  difficulties  in  subduing  the  principality  of  Caramania.  Timur- 
tash,  his  general,  had  conquered  part  of  the  country,  wlien  Al&-eddln, 
the  reigning  sovereign,  defeated  him  in  a  battle  and  took  him  prisoner. 
When  this  happened  Bayazid  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  engaged 
in  a  war  with  Stephen,  ihe  prince  of  Moldavia.  On  receiving  the  news 
of  Timurtash's  defeat,  Bayazid  hastened  from  Europe  into  Asia,  and 
within  a  very  short  time  subdued  the  whole  of  Caramania. 

The  year  1891  is  remarkable  for  the  capture  of  Philadelphia,  or 
Alashehr  (that  is, '  The  Yariegated  City '),  the  last  Greek  town  in  Asia 
Minor  that  continued  faithful  to  the  Byzantine  empire.  Its  Greek 
commander  made  a  vigorous  resLstanoe  to  the  besieging  forces  of 
Bayazid,  and  rejected  his  invitation  to  surrender  the  fortress ;  while 
the  emperor  Joannes  and  his  son  Manuel,  then  the  confederates  of  the 
sultan,  were  actually  assisting  in  the  siege. 

In  1393  Bayazid  undertook  another  expedition  into  Europe,  in  which 
he  took  possession  of  the  towns  of  Saloniki  and  Yenishehr  (Lanssa), 
and  for  the  first  time  besieged  Constantinople.  He  compelled  the 
emperor  to  give  up  his  plan  of  adding  to  the  strength  of  the  capital 
by  new  fortifications,  and  to  assign  a  separate  suburb  to  the  Turks 
with  a  mosque  and  a  kadi,  or  judge,  of  their  own. 

In  1396  Bayazid  gained  an  important  victory  near  Nicopolis,  on  the 
Danube,  over  an  army  of  100,000  Christians,  including  many  of  the 
bravest  knights  of  France  and  Germany,  who  had  assembled  under 
the  standard  of  Sigismond,  the  king  of  Hungary,  to  check  the  farther 
progress  of  the  Mohammedan  power  in  Europe.  The  greater  part  of 
the  Christian  forces  were  slain  or  driven  into  the  Danube.  Sigismond 
escaped  to  Constantinople;  Sixty  thousand  Turks  are  stated  to  have 
fallen  in  the  same  batde;  and  when  Bayazid  became  aware  of  the 
extent  of  his  loss,  he  gave  orders  to  put  to  death  all  the  prisoners, 
with  the  exception  of  twenty-four  nobles,  who  were  subsequently 
ransomed.  This  great  victory  was  soon  followed  by  further  conquests 
in  Greece. 

The  dominions  of  Bayazid  and  those  of  the  Tartar  conqueror  Timor 
now  touched  each  other  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Erzerum  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates.  With  doubtful  limits  between  the  two  em- 
pires, which  had  never  been  defined  by  treaty,  a  cause  for  war  between 
two  jealous  sovereigns  could  not  long  be  wanting.  Timur  had  taken 
possession  of  Siwas  (the  ancient  Sebaste),  on  the  Halys,  and  had 
treated  its  inhabitants  with  great  cruelty.  Bayazid  was  then  engaged 
in  his  European  dominions,  which  prevented  blm  from  resenting  this 
violation  of  his  territory.  About  the  same  time  two  Mussulman 
princes,  Ahmed-Jelair  and  Eara-Yussuf,  whom  Timur  had  deprived 
of  their  possessions,  fled  for  protection  first  to  Seifeddin-Barkuk,  the 
sultan  of  Egypt,  and  subsequently  to  Bayazid,  who  received  them  with 
kindness.  Timur  sent  two  embassies  for  the  purpose  of  demanding  the 
surrender  of  the  princes ;  but  Bayazid  refused  to  comply,  and,  insti- 
gated by  the  advice  of  the  princes,  took  possession  of  Erzinjan,  a 
town  situated  on  the  Euphrates  within  the  dominions  of  Timur. 
Timur,  who  now  determined  to  commence  an  open  war  against 
Bayazid,  begun  the  campaign  by  taking  Haleb,  Antakia,  and  other 
Syrian  towns  that  were  subject  to  the  Osmanlis.  He  was  at  Siwas 
when  he  received  information  of  the  approach  of  Bayazid  from  the 
west.  .  The  two  sovereigns,  at  the  head  of  their  armies,  met  in  the 
plains  of  Angora,  the  capital  of  the  ancient  Galatia.  A  decisive  battle 
took  place  (according  to  M.  von  Hammer's  calculations  on  the  19th  of 
Zulhaj  A.H.  804,  that  is,  the  20th  of  July  a.d.  1401),  in  which  the 
Osmanlis  were  totally  defeated,  and  Bayazid  became  a  prisoner  in  the 
hands  of  Timur.  The  conqueror,  according  to  his  Persian  biographer, 
Sherif-eddin,  received  Bayazid  with  great  kindness,  assigned  him 
suitable  accommodations,  and  continued  to  treat  him  with  distinction 
till  he  died,  A.H.  806  (a.d.  1403).  D'Herbelot  (*  Bibliotheque  Orient,' 
art '  Timour '),  M.  von  Hammer,  and  most  recent  authorities,  accept 
this  accoimt,  and  reject  as  a  fable  the  common  report  which  would 
charge  Timur  with  great  cruelty  towards  his  prisoner.  But  it  is  only 
fair  to  state  that  Sir  William  Jones  ('  Works ')  draws  our  attention  to 
a  passage  in  another  contemporary  historian,  Ebn-Arabshah's  life  of 
Timur,  which  had  been  overlooked  by  D'Herbelot,  in  which  the 
Arabian  author  expressly  affirms  **  that  Timur  did  inclose  his  oaptive, 
Ilderim  Bayazid,  in  a  cage  of  iron,  in  order  to  retaliate  the  insult 
offered  to  the  Pernans  by  a  sovereign  of  Lower  Asia,  who  had  treated 
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Shapor,  king  of  Peni%  in  iha  aune  manner ;  thai  he  intended  to  cany 
him  in  thia  confinement  into  Tartarj,  hot  that  the  miserahle  prince 
died  in  Syria,  at  a  place  called  Akahefar."  Boebeqaiaa  aleo,  who 
Tinted  Conatantinople  aa  ambaaaador  from  the  Qerman  emperor  about 
the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  haa  a  panage  to  the  following  effect : 
t^at  Bayazid,  after  hia  defeat^  became  a  priaoner  in  the  haada  of 
Timur,  who  treated  him  with  great  cruelty ;  that  hia  wife,  who  waa 
alao  made  a  priaoner,  waa  groaaly  inaulted  before  hia  &oe;  and  that 
from  thia  time  till  the  age  of  Soliman  L,  who  rrigned  from  1620  to 
1666,  the  Oamanli  aultana  have  never  married,  for  fear  that  the 
reveraea  of  fortune  might  expoee  them  to  aimilar  insulta. 

Bayazid  waa  aucceeded  upon  the  throne  of  the  Oamanli  empire  by 
hia  aon  Mohammed  L 

BATAZID  II ,  the  eldest  eon  of  Mohammed  II.,  was  bom  in  1447, 
and  in  1481  aucceeded  hia  father  on  the  throne  of  the  Oamanli  empire, 
which  he  occupied  till  1512.  Bayazid  waa  gOTemor  of  Amaaia  when 
his  father  died  (Mfty  3, 1481).  Upon  receiving  the  newa  of  hia  demiae 
he  haatened  to  Constantinople,  but  had  to  eatahliah  hia  daima  to  the 
throne  by  a  conteat  with  hia  brother  Ziaim,  or  Zisymua.  Zizim  waa 
defeated  in  a  battle  at  Teniahehr,  near  Bruaaa,  June  20, 1481;  and  waa 
ultimately  placed  in  the  handa  of  Pope  Alexander  VL,  by  whom  he  ia 
said  to  have  been  poisoned  at  the  instigation  of  lus  brother  (Febmary 
24, 1495). 

A  considerable  part  of  Bayazid's  reign  waa  spent  in  war.  When 
Mohammed  IL  died  the  Osmanli  empire  waa  engaged  in  a  ooniiict 
with  Venice.  Bayazid  found  it  necessary  in  1482  to  conclude  a  peace 
which  secured  considerable  advantagea  to  the  republia  In  1485 
Bayazid  declared  war  against  Eait-Bey,  the  Mamlnk  sultan  of  Egypt 
Karagos-Paaha,  the  commander  of  the  Oamanli  army,  suffered  two 
BtgDal  defeats,  and  in  1491  a  peace  waa  negociated  upon  terma  by  no 
meana  advantageous  or  creditable  to  the  Osmanli  arms.  In  the  same 
year,  while  carrying  on  the  war  in  Albania,  Bayadd  had  a  narrow 
escape  from  an  saaaaain  who  had  approached  him  in  the  disguiw  of  a 
monk.  This  incident  gare  riae  to  the  rule  ever  since  most  strictly 
observed  at  the  Turkic  court,  that  no  one  bearing  any  weapon  ii 
admitted  into  the  preaenoe  of  the  sultan. 

The  year  1490  is  remarkable  in  Turkish  history  for  the  first  treaty 
concluded  between  the  Oamanli  gOTemment  and  that  of  Poland,  and 
in  1495  we  find  recorded  the  first  diplomatio  relations  between  the 
sultan  and  the  czar  of  Moscow.  In  1499  another  war  broke  out  between 
the  Turks  and  Venetiana  A  Venetian  fleet  waa  defeated  in  a  battle 
near  the  iaUuid  of  Sapienza,  July  28, 1499;  and  Lepanto  (Naupactos), 
Modon,  Coron,  and  Navarioo  were  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Osmanlia^ 
while  lakandar-Paaha  with  a  land  army  invaded  and  laid  waste  the 
country  along  the  rirer  Tagliameoto  in  ike  north  of  Italy.  A  combined 
Venetian  and  Spaniah  fleet  took  possession  of  iBgina  and  Cephalonia, 
and  captured  twenty  Turkish  galleys.  By  the  treaty  of  peace,  which 
was  concluded  in  December  1502,  the  Venetians  were  obliged  to  leave 
the  island  of  Santa  Maura  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks ;  but  they  kept 
po88ei>8ion  of  Cephalonia,  and  obtained  the  privilege  of  appointing  a 
consul  at  Conatantinople  and  of  trading  in  the  Black  Sea. 

Bayazid  waa  induced  to  yield  a  peace  upon  auch  oonditiona  by  the 
rapid  riae  of  the  Persian  power  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  hia  dominions 
under  Shah  Ismail,  the  founder  of  the  Si^wi  (commonly  called  the 
Sofi)  dynasty.  Shah  Ismail  had  encroached  upon  the  Oamanli  territory 
near  Tokat,  and  when  forced  to  retreat  by  the  governor  of  the  province, 
had  taken  poaseaaion  of  Meraah.  Bayazid  waa  now  desiroua  of  repoae, 
and  wished  to  appoint  Ahmed,  one  of  his  sons,  as  succeasor  to  the 
tlirone.  A  civil  War  followed  for  some  time  between  Eorkud  the  eldest 
son,  Ahmed,  and  Selim.  At  length  Selim  prevailed.  Bayazid  waa 
obliged  to  resign  the  government  in  hia  favour,  and  Selim,  aupported 
by  the  Janisaariea  and  the  great  maaa  of  the  people  of  Constantinople, 
oxcended  the  throne  on  April  25, 1512.  Bayazid  quitted  the  capital  in 
order  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  peaceful  retirement  at 
Demitoka,  bis  birthplace;  but  he  died  on  hia  journey  thither  at  Aya, 
near  Hasaa,  May  26,  1512. 

(Von  Hammer,  Oetchichie  da  (hmanuchm  JUicht,  vol.  il  p.  250,  &a) 

BAYER,  JOHN,  was  bom  at  the  town  of  Bhain  in  Bavaria,  in 
1572.  He  followed  the  profeaaion  of  an  advocate  at  Augsburg,  where 
he  died  in  1625,  having  lived  a  bachelor  fifty- three  years.  He  was 
an  aatronomer,and  a  diligent  inquirer  into  antiquity.  The  preceding 
particulars  are  (or  were)  stated  in  his  epitaph,  in  the  church  of  St 
BomiDic  at  Augsbuig'. 

Bayer  has  immoitaliaed  his  name,  as  Delambre  remarks,  at  a  very 
cheap  rate.  He  published  charts  of  the  stars  in  1603,  in  which,  for 
the  first  time,  he  distinguished  one  from  another  by  affixing  letters. 
When  Flamateed  and  others  adopted  this  practice,  which  has  since 
become  universal,  the  lettera  of  Bayer  were  followed,  which  has 
made  his  maps  valuable;  otherwise  they  are  not  so  good  as  those 
of  Hevelius. 

The  first  edition  of  Bayei^s  maps  was  published  at  Augsburg  in 
September  1608,  with  the  following  title :— Johanms  Baieri  Rhainani, 
J.  C,  *  Uranometria,  omnium  asterismorum  continena  schemata  novft 
metbodo  delineate,  ereis  laminis  expressa.'  The  title  given  by  Lalaode 
(*  Bibliogr.  Astr.')  is  incorrect  He  had  obtained  the  constellations 
visible  in  the  northern  hemisphere  from  the  catalogue  of  Tycho  Brah^, 
and  those  about  the  south  pole  from  Americua  Veaputiua  and  others. 
(Kepler, '  Tab.  Rudolph./  cited  by  Kfistener.)   It  is  not  known  whether 


he  obeerved  himself,  but  BiodoU,  in  the  words  "  suss  vigiliis  astrono- 
mieis  aueta  et  emendate,"  imptiea  that  he  did;  and  Bartscfaioa 
('  Planisph.  in  Pref.  ad  Leet')  affirma  that  Bayer  was  not  in  poes<««ion 
of  the  more  recent  observations  of  Tycho  Brah^,  and  that  hia  places 
were  enoneoos  in  oonsequeneei  There  are  fifty-one  maps  by  Bayer, 
namely,  two  of  the  hemiapheres,  one  of  nine  eonstellations  about  the 
south  pole^  and  forty-eight  of  single  con8tellation&  The  Greek  letters 
are  employed  to  denote  the  stars^  and  where  the  Gtntk  alphabet  ends 
the  Boman  amall  lettera  an  used. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  Bayei^s  oonstellations,  after  each  of  which 
ia  placed  the  letter  with  which  tiie  reckoning  enda ;  so  that  by  looking 
at  the  numbering  of  tha  two  alphabets  annexed,  the  number  of  atan 
reckoned  by  him  may  be  aeen.  In  applying  the  lettera  he  seema  to 
have  arranged  the  stars  in  order  of  brilliancy :  thus  a  is  the  largest  star 
in  a  constellation,  that  is,  the  largest  in  the  opinion  of  Bayer,  observing 
with  the  naked  eye,  in  and  about  the  year  1600.  Bayer's  names  and 
spellings  are  retained.    The  constellations  are  aU  in  Ptolemseua. 


1.  a 

8.7 
5.  « 

7.11 


8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
18. 
14.1 


I 

K 

A 


15.  o 

16.  w 

17.  p 

18.  <r 

19.  T 

20.  V 
2L  ^ 


22.  X 
28.  ^ 

24.  w 

25.  a 

26.  b 

27.  o 

28.  d 


29.  e 

80.  f 

81.  g 

82.  h 
88.  i 

84.  k 

85.  1 


36.  m 

87.  n 

88.  o 

89.  p 
4a  q 

41.  r 

42.  a 


43.  t 

44.  u 

45.  w 

46.  X 

47.  y 

48.  ■ 


1.  Ursa  Minor,  $ 

2.  Uraa  Major,  h 
8.  Draoo,  i 

4.  Cepheus,  p 

5.  BoUet,  k 

6.  Corona,  v 

7.  Hercules,  z 

8.  Lyra,  r 

9.  Cygnus,  g 

10.  CattUpea,  a 

11.  Perseus,  o 

12.  Auriga,  iff 

18.  Serpentariua^  f 

14.  Serpens,  e 

15.  Sagitta,  $ 

16.  Aquila,     1 . 
AtUinout,  J 

17.  Delphinua,  ic 

18.  Equua  Minor,  8 

19.  Pegaaua,  ^ 

20.  Andromeda,  o 

21.  Triangulum,  c 

22.  Ariea,r 

23.  Taurus,  u 

24.  Oeininifg 

25.  Cancer,  d 

26.  Leo,  p 

27.  Virgo,  q 

28.  Libra,  o 

29.  Scorpio,  ff 

80.  Sagittarius,  h 

81.  Capricomua,  o 

82.  Aquariua,i 


88.  Pisces,! 

84.  Cetus,^ 

85.  Orion,  p 

86.  Eridanus,  d 

87.  Lepua,  r 

88.  Cams  Major,  o 

89.  Cania  Minor,  ^ 

40.  Navis,  a 

41.  Centaurus,  q 

42.  Crater,  X 
48.  Corvus^n 

44.  Hydra,  b 

45.  Lupus,  V 

46.  Ara,  $ 

47.  Corona  meridionalia,  f 

48.  Piacis  NotiuSy  /c 
49./Pavo 

Toucan 
Qrus 
Phoenix 
Dorado 
Piacis  volans 


l! 


s/ 


\  Hydrus 


Chameleon 

p    Apis  Indies 

Triangulum  Australe 
vlndus 
60.  Synopsis  Ccnli  Superioria 

Borea 
51.  Synopsis  Coali  Inferioris 
Austro 


In  Dehunbre's  list  ('Hiat  de  I'Aat  Mod.'),  m  Cania  Major,  for  x-o 
read  a — o.  The  title  of  the  last  map  ia  presumed  by  ua,  as  the  only 
copy  of  the  first  edition  we  know  of  does  not  contain  it,  and  the 
succeeding  editions  have  no  letter-press.  The  constellations  in  Italia 
are  those  of  which  a  front  view  is  presented,  of  which  we  shall 
presently  speak. 

In  this  first  edition,  the  letter-press  is  on  the  back  of  the  plates. 
It  contains,  in  edition  to  what  haa  been  noticed,  the  various  names  of 
the  oonatellationa  and  aingle  atara,  together  with  the  planets  with  which 
they  were  supposed  to  have  astrological  affinities. 

In  order  to  restore,  aa  he  supposed,  ^e  sphere  of  Ptolemseus,  Bayer 
has  inverted  many  of  the  constellations,  and  made  them  turn  their 
backs;  and  this  he  has  done  upon  an  ecliptic  and  equator  so  diapoaed 
as  to  place  the  spectator  inside.  The  state  of  the  question  is  thia; 
it  ia  pretty  clear  either  that  Ptolemseua  imagined  himaelf  on  the  outside 
of  the  globe,  looking  on  the  backs  of  the  constellations,  or  in  the  inside, 
looking  on  the  fronts :  for  neither  of  the  two  remaining  auppoaitions 
will  place  those  stars  on  the  right  or  left  arms,  &c.,  which  Ptolemsevis 
places  there.  The  alternative  might  be  easily  settled  by  remarking 
whether  the  stars  in  the  body  are  placed  in  we  front  or  back ;  but, 
unfortunately,  Ptolemnns  generally  refers  them  to  some  part  of  the 
dress  or  arms  which  has  both  back  and  front,  sudi  as  the  belt  of  Orion; 
but  in  the  few  instances  which  are  tests,  Ptolemaeus  always  names 
the  back,  the  only  exception  we  know  of  being  a  star  in  Virgo,  which 
Ib  said  to  be  in  the  front  face  (irp^onrov),  which  may  be  reconciled 
with  the  reat  byauppoaing  the  back  of  a  figure  with  the  face  turned 
sideways.  Therefore,  to  represent  PtolemsBus  completely,  an  outaideof 
a  sphere,  or  part  of  a  sphere,  must  be  drawn ;  and  on  an  inside  aphere 
there  is  only  the  ohoioe  of  changing  left  Into  rights  and  vioe  TersA,  by 
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dntwiQg  backs,  or  backs  into  fronts,  and  vice  Tersft,  by  drawing  fronts. 
Bayer  has  chosen  the  first,  with  the  exceptions  noted  in  italics  in  the 
preceding  list»  for  which  he  has  been  blamed  by  Schickard,  Bartseh, 
Hevelius,  FUmsteed,  and  others :  hot,  singularly  enough,  he  has  not 
carried  his  own  system  through ;  for  Andromeda^  of  which  he  has 
represented  the  face,  is  precisely  one  of  those  signs  in  which  a  crucial 
word  is  found  in  Ptolemsus,  who  places  one  star  between  the  shoulders 
{iv  r^  ti€T€upf>4v^),  Flamsteed  cuts  the  knot  by  assuring  us  that  vwroy 
and  fierdpptyop,  which  vulgar  scholars  imagine  to  mean  '  the  back/ 
and  '  the  part  of  the  back  between  the  shoulders,'  sometimes  mean 
'the  front'  and  'the  chest/  in  proof  of  which  he  brings  his  own  oon- 
Tiction,  that  Homer  and  others  must  in  some  places  have  adopted 
these  senses.  Hontucla,  with  great  probability,  conjectures  that 
Bayer  intended  to  draw  a  convex  sphere,  but  overlooked,  or  was 
ignorant  of,  the  proper  method  of  inverting  the  figures  on  the  copper. 

Circumstances  which  we  shall  have  to  mention  in  Flamstbsd  make 
it  worth  while  to  give  the  preceding  details.  The  rest  of  the  history 
of  Bayer's  work  is  as  follows : — In  1627,  Julius  Schiller  published  at 
Augsburg  his  'Cesium  Stellatum  Christianum,  &c.  sodali  operft  J. 
Bayeri,  &e.  Ursnometriam  novam  priore  aecuratiorem  looupletio- 
remque  suppeditantis.'  This  was  An  attempt  to  change  the  names  of 
the  constellations  into  others  derived  from  the  Scriptures;  as,  for 
instance,  calling  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac  ailer  the  apostles,  ftc 
The  northern  constellations  were  taken  from  ike  New  Testament  and 
the  southern  from  the  Old.  Scbillei^s  account  is  as  foUows:  that 
Bayer,  having  laid  down  the  positions  of  the  stars,  left  all  the  rest  to 
Schiller,  but  died  before  the  whole  (and  Ursa  Minor  in  particular) 
was  completed,  and  without  having  time  to  finish  some  astronomical 
'  Prolegomena ; '  that  the  new  Uranometry  of  Bayer  differed  from  the 
old  in  the  number  and  positions  of  the  stars,  which  he  had  altered, 
as  well  from  many  nights*  observations  of  his  own  (whether  of  posi- 
tions or  of  magnitudes  is  not  stated),  as  from  various  books  which  he 
had  found ;  and  that,  for  this  reason,  he  (Bayer)  was  anxious  that  the 
old  Uranometry  should  never  be  republished.  These  maps  also  repre- 
sented the  convex  side  of  the  sphere,  that  men  might  see  the  fronts 
of  these  Christian  constellations,  it  being  judged  indecorous  that  the 
apostles  should  turn  their  backs.  Thus  we  see  that  Bayer  committed 
a  mistake  again,  as  far  as  Ptolemseus's  sphere  is  concerned.  He  should 
have  drawn  the  inside  or  concave  of  the  sphere,  in  turning  the  fronts 
towards  the  spectator.  This  work  of  Schiller's  is  also  mentioned  by 
Gbasendi  as  follows :  '  Ccnlum  Christianum  a  J.  Bayero  affectum,  et  a 
Julio  Schillero  eonfectum.'  (Gass.  'Vit.  Peir.'  in  ann.  1628.)  It  is 
remarkable  that,  in  this  edition,  Bayer  has  abandoned  his  letters  and 
taken  numbers,  either  of  his  own  or  from  PtolemsDUS.  The  plates  are 
remarkably  well  executed  for  the  period,  and  the  grouping  of  the 
constellations  is  strikingly  beautiful,  but  ike  stars  are  almoat  lost  in 
the  shading. 

Schiller  states,  that  a  surreptitious  edition  of  Bayer  was  offered  for 
sale  at  Frankfurt  Fair  in  autumn  1 624 ;  which,  by  means  of  the  words 
'  novft  methodo  delineate,'  was  made  to  pass  for  the  expected  edition 
of  1627,  that  is  Schiller's  own ;  but  it  was  struck  from  the  same  plates 
am  that  of  1608,  and  therefore  probably  could  not  be  distingmshed 
from  the  subsequent  editions. 

The  second  edition  of  the  'Uranometria'  (plates  only,  and  without 
letter-press)  was  printed  at  Ulm  in  1648,  and  the  third  (plates  only) 
at  Ulm  in  1666.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  letterpress  of  the  first 
edition,  with  additions,  hnd  been  printed  under  the  foUowing  clumsy 
title :  '  Explicatio  Characterum  seneis  Uranometrias  Imaginum  Tabulis 
insculptorum  addita,'  First  edition,  Strasbourg.  1624 ;  second,  Ulm, 
1640;  third,  AugaburR,  1654 ;  fourth,  Ulm,  1697. 

BAYER,  GOTTLIEB  SIEGFRIED,  grandson  of  John  Bayer  the 
astronomer,  was  bom  at  Eonigsberg  in  1694.  He  applied  zealously 
to  the  study  of  the  Oriental  languages  under  the  tuition  of  Abraham 
Wolf,  and  of  some  learned  Rabbis :  he  also  took  a  peculiar  interest  in 
the  study  of  the  Chinese  language.  After  travelling  in  various  parts 
of  Germany  for  his  improvement,  he  returned  to  Konigsberg  in  1717, 
when  he  was  appointed  librarian  to  the  University.  In  1726  he  was  called 
to  St.  Petersburg  to  fill  the  chair  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities. 
Hia  health  became  impaired  by  intense  study,  and  he  died  February 
21,  1788.  He  wrote  numerous  works,  some  of  which  are  printed 
separately ;  others  are  inserted  in  the  '  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
St.  Petersbiug '  and  in  the  '  Acta  Eruditorum ; '  and  some  were  left  at 
his  death  in  manuscript.  Of  those  that  have  been  published  sepa- 
rately the  principal  are : '  Museum  Sinicum/  2  vols.  8vo,  St  Petersburg, 
1730.  The  greater  part  of  the  first  volume  is  occupied  by  an  interest- 
ing preface,  in  which  the  author  recapitulates  the  labours  of  those 
who  preceded  him  in  the  field  of  Chinese  literature ;  this  is  followed 
by  a  genei-al  Chinese  grammar ;  and  by  a  grammar  of  the  popular 
Chinese  dialect  of  the  province  of  Chin  Cheu,  which,  he  says,  differs 
but  little  from  the  language  of  the  learned  or  mandarins.  This  is 
followed  by  a  letter  from  some  missionaries  at  Tranquebar  concerning 
the  Tamul  language.  The  second  volume  contains  a  Chinese  Lexicon, 
extracts  from  several  Chinese  works,  a  commentary  on  the  Siao  ul 
lun,  or  Origines  Sinicse,  a  treatise  on  Chinese  chronology ;  and  another 
on  the  weights  and  measuris  of  the  Chinese.  'Historia  Osrhoena  et 
Edessena  ex  numis  illustrata,'  4to,  1784,  '  Biog.  Univ.'  This  work, 
which  he  dedicated  to  Joseph  Simonius  Assemani,  is  much  esteemed. 
•  De  Edipfli  Sinica  Uber  singularis,'  in  which  he  examines  and  confutes 


the  Chinese  account  of  a  total  eclipse,  which  a  Jesuit  asserted  to  have 
ocoured  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  dea^.  Of  his  scattered  disser- 
tations, some  are  on  the  Mongol,  Tangutian,  and  Brahmanio  languages ; 
one  is  '  De  Elementis  Calmucicis ; '  another  on  some  books  in  an 
unknown  language,  found  near  the  banks  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  His 
'Opuscula,'  which  treat  of  several  topics  of  erudition,  were  published 
by  Klotz,  8vo,  Ilalle,  1770,  with  a  biography  of  Bayer. 

BAYLE,  PETER,  an  eminent  critic  and  controversial  writer  of  the 
17th  century,  was  bom  November  18, 1647,  at  Carla-le-Comt^,  in  the 
department  of  An^ge  (the  ancient  county  of  Foix)  in  France.  Of  his 
early  life  we  shall  only  state,  that  he  displayed  great  aptitude  for 
learning,  and  an  uncommon  passion  for  reading,  and  Uiat  his  educa- 
tion was  commenced  under  the  aure  of  his  fiither,  the  Protestant 
minister  of  Carla,  continued  at  the  Protestant  University  of  Puy- 
laurens,  where  he  studied  from  February  1666  to  February  1669,  and 
concluded  at  the  Catholic  University  of  Toulouse.  He  had  not  been 
there  more  than  a  month  when  he  made  public  profession  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  to  which,  it  is  said,  he  was  converted  by 
the  free  perusal  of  controversial  divinity  at  Puylaur^ns.  It  would 
seem  that  his  creed  was  lightly  taken  up,  for,  during  his  short  residence 
at  Toulouse,  he  was  reconverted  to  ProtestantLsm  by  the  conversation 
of  his  Protestant  connectiona 

In  August  1670  he  made  a  secret  abjuration  of  Catholicism,  and 
went  to  Geneva,  where  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  many  eminent 
men,  and  especially  contracted  a  dose  friendship  with  James  Basnage 
and  Minutoli  At  Geneva  and  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud  he  lived  four 
years,  supporting  himself  by  private  tuition.  In  1674  he  removed 
first  to  Rouen,  and  soon  after  to  Paris.  The  treasures  of  the  public 
libraries,  and  the  easy  access  to  literary  society,  rendered  that  city 
agreeable  to  him  above  all  other  placea  He  corresponded  freely  on 
literary  subjects  with  his  friend  Basnage,  then  studying  theology  in 
the  Protestant  University  of  Sedan,  who  showed  the  letters  to  the 
theological  professor,  M.  Jurieu.  By  these,  and  by  the  recommenda- 
tions of  Basnage,  Jurieu  was  induced  to  propose  their  author  as  a 
proper  person  to  fill  the  then  vacant  chair  of  philosophy,  to  which, 
after  a  public  disputation,  Bayle  was  elected,  November  2, 1675.  For 
five  years  he  seems  to  have  been  almost  entirely  occupied  by  the 
duties  of  his  office.  In  the  spring  of  1681  however  he  found  time  to 
write  his  celebrated  letter  on  comets,  in  consequence  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  remarkable  comet  of  1680,  which  had  excited  great  alarm 
among  the  superstitious  and  vulgar.  But  the  licence  for  its  publica* 
tion  being  refused,  it  was  not  published  till  the  following  year,  after 
the  author's  removal  to  Rotterdam. 

In  July  1681  the  University  of  Sedan  was  arbitrarily  disfranchised 
by  a  decree  of  Louis  XIV.  Deprived  of  employment,  Bayle  obtained, 
through  the  agency  of  one  of  his  pupils,  a  pension  from  the  magistracy 
of  Rotterdam,  who  were  induced  to  form  a  new  establishment  for 
education,  in  which  Bajle  was  appointed  professor  of  histoi-y  and 
philosophy,  and  Jurieu  of  theology.  Bayle  delivered  his  first  lecture 
in  December  1681.  In  the  following  spring  the  letter  on  comets 
was  anonymously  printed ;  but  its  author  was  soon  discovered,  and 
obtained  a  considerable  increase  of  reputation.  In  the  same  spring 
(1682)  he  wrote  an  answer  to  Maimbouig's  *  Histoure  du  Calvinisme,'  a 
libellous  misrepresentation  of  the  conduct  of  the  French  Protestant 
Church.  (*  Critique  G^ntode  de  THist.  du  Calv.  de  M.  Maimb.')  Tids 
was  composed  in  a  fortnight,  during  the  Easter  vacation.  It  met  with 
great  success,  and  having  been  condemned  to  1m  publicly  burnt  in  Paris, 
was  bought  and  read  in  that  city  with  great  avidity. 

We  pass  over  some  minor  works  to  mention  that  in  1684  Bayle 
commenced  his  'Nouvelles  de  la  R^publique  des  Lettres.*  These 
were  published  monthly,  beginning  with  March  1684,  and  consisted 
of  a  series  of  reviews  of  such  works  as  the  editor  thought  worthy  of 
special  notice,  and  a  list  of  new  publications,  with  short  remarks  on 
them.  In  May  the  states  of  Friesland  offered  to  make  Bayle  pro- 
fessor of  philosophv  in  the  University  of  Franeker,  but  he  declined 
the  appointment,  although  it  was  more  lucrative  than  that  which  he 
held. '  On  completing  the  first  year  of  the  <  Nouvelles,'  Bayle  affixed 
his  name  to  the  work,  contrary  to  his  usual  practice,  which  was  care- 
fully to  conceal  the  parentage  of  all  that  he  wrote.  In  fact,  whether 
from  timidity,  habitual  love  of  secrecy,  or  the  wish  to  leave  himself 
at  liberty  to  take  either  side  of  a  ouestion,  Ba^Ie  gtniwsLliy  employed  ' 
the  most  elaborate  dovicM  of  false  dates  and  fictitious  prefaces,  to 
divert  public  suspicion  from  himself. 

At  this  time  men's  minds  were  deeply  steeped  in  the  bitternesa  of 
political  and  religious  dissension.  The  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  and  persecution  of  the  French  Protestants,  had  raised  a  violent 
indignation  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  banished  for  conscience- 
sake,  and  a  strong  sympathy  in  all  Protestant  countries  for  the  suffer- 
ings of  their  brethren.  Bayle  expressed  his  feelings  on  this  subject 
with  moderation  in  the  '  Nouvelles ; '  but  he  made  a  bitter  attack  on 
the  dominant  church  in  an  anonvmous  publication  (*  Ce  que  c'est  que 
la  France  toute  Catholique  sous  le  R&gne  de  Louis  le  Grand'),  which 
he  followed  in  the  same  year  (1686)  by  a  'Philosophical  Conunentary 
on  the  words  of  St.  Luke  xiv.  28,  **  Constrain  them  to  come  in."  In 
these  two  works  he  laboured  to  expose  the  atrocious  conduct  of  the 
French  government  towards  the  Protestants,  and  the  odious  nature  of 
persecution  in  general.  The  pains  which  Bayle  bestowed  upon  this 
work  brought  on  an  illnesi  in  the  spring  of  1687,  which  incapacitated 
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him  for  literary  exertion  during  more  than  a  year.  He  was  obliged 
to  give  up  his  periodical,  but  it  continued  to  be  published  by  another 
hand. 

In  1690  there  appeared  a  book,  once  celebrated,  now  forgotten, 
entitled  'Avis  Important  aox  Refugiez,'  &c.,  containing  a  violent 
attack  on  the  doctrines  and  conduct  of  the  French  Protestants.  This 
work  Jurieu,  whose  former  friendship  had  long  given  way  to  jealou^ 
of  the  reputation,  or  dislike  of  the  opinions,  real  or  suspected,  of  his 
colleague,  chose  to  attribute,  without  any  proof,  to  Bayle,  upon  whom 
he  published  a  violent  attack.  ('Elxamen  d'un  libelle  intit^ul^  Avis 
Important,'  &o.)  Bayle  retorted  in  *  La  Cabale  Clmc^rique/  Rotter- 
dam, 1691,  followed  by  *La  Chim^re  de  la  Cabale  de  Rotterdam 
d^montr^e,'  &c.  It  is  not  necessary  to  trace  the  progress  of  the 
quarrel,  which  was  marked  by  great  asperity.  The  question  whether 
Bayle  was  the  author  of  the  'Avis,'  &&,  or  not,  a  question  deeply 
afifecting  his  literary  integrity,  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  determined. 
Bayle  always  denied  it.  His  friend  and  biographer,  Des  Maizeaux, 
seems  nevertheless  to  disbelieve  his  assertions. 

Whether  Jurieu  was  right  or  wrong  in  his  accusation,  his  precipitate 
and  violent  conduct  drew  on  him  great  discredit,  especially  at  Geneva. 
But  he  possessed  much  influence  in  Holland,  which  he  employed  in 
inducing  the  Consistory  of  Rotterdam  to  review  his  adversary's  letter 
on  comets,  which  they  condemned  as  containing  dangerous  and  anti- 
christian  doctrine&    This  was  employed  by  the  maglBtracy  of  Rotter- 
dam as  an  excuse  for  depriving  him  of  his  pension  and  licence  to 
teach;  but  the  real  cause,  according  to  Des  Mjuzeaux,  was  the  express 
command  of  William  III.,  who  exercised  an  overpowering  influence 
in  that  body,  and  who  was  led  to  bolieve  that  Bayle  was  deeply 
engaged  in  advocating  the  views  and  wishes  of  the  court  of  France. 
The  injury  thus  done  to  our  author  was  slight,  for  lus  habits  were 
simple  and  unexpensive,  and  it  left  him  at  liberty  to  attend  to  his 
chief  work,  the  'Dictionnaire  Historique  et  Critique.'   His  first  scheme 
in  respect  of  this  undertaking  was  to  compose  a  dictionary,  expressly 
to  correct  the  errors  of  other  dictionaries ;  and  he  proceeded  so  far  as 
to  publish  a  specimen  of  the  intended  work  ('  Projet  et  Fragmens  d'un 
Dictionnaire  Critique.')    But  this  specimen  not  suiting  the  public 
taste,  he  altered  his  plan,  and  produced  his  dictionary  in  the  form 
in  which  it  now  vl    The  composition  of  it,  together  with  his  paper 
warfare  with  Jurieu,  engrossed  his  time  until  August  1695,  when  the 
first  volume  appeareid ;  the  second  volume,  which  completed  the  first 
edition,  was  printed  in  1696,  but  bears  the  date  of  1697.    It  obtained 
great  popularity,  so  that  a  second  edition  was  soon  called  for;  but  it 
gave  great  offence  to  the  religious,  and  incurred  a  public  censure  from 
the  Consistory  of  Rotterdam.  Five  principal  errors  were  alleged  against 
it : — 1.  The  indecency  visible  in  many  passages ;  2.  The  tendency  of 
the  whole  article  on  David ;  8  and  4.  The  support  covertly  given  to 
the  Manichean  doctrine  of  evil,  and  the  sceptical  tenets  of  the  philo- 
sopher Pyrrhon ;  5.  Too  studious  commendation  of  Epicureans  and 
a^eists,  by  which  a  tacit  support  was  supposed  to  be  given  to  their 
tenets.    The  author  submitted  to  the  authority  of  the  church,  and 
promised  to  amend  the  faults  in  a  second  edition.    According  to 
promise,  the  article  David  was  replaced  by  another;  but  the  purchasers 
exclaimed  loudly  against  this  interference  with  the  work,  and  the 
publisher  finally  reprinted  the  obnoxious  article  in  a  separate  form. 
It  is  to  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  second  volume  of  the  editions  of 
1720  and  1780,  &c    As  to  the  other  objections,  instead  of  altering, 
Bayle  defended  himeelf  and  his  work  in  a  series  of  '  Eclaircissements,' 
subjoined  to  the  second  edition  of  1702,  and  published  in  subsequent 
editions  of  the  book. 

After  the  publication  of  the  second  edition,  which  was  considerably 
enlarged,  Bajle  amused  himself  by  preparing  the  first  volume  <^ 
'  R^ponses  aux  Questions  d'un  Provincial,'  intended,  as  he  says,  **  to 
occupy  a  middle  place  between  books  for  study  and  books  for  recrea- 
tion." In  1704  he  published  a  defence  of  his  '  Letter  on  Comets^' 
which  engaged  him  in  a  controversy,  which  lasted  for  the  rest  of  his 
life,  with  Le  Clerc,  the  well-known  author  of  the  'BibUotheque  Choisie,' 
and  a  theological  writer  named  Jacquelot  To  this  discussion  the 
second  and  third  volumes  of  the  '  R^ponses  aux  Questions'  &c.,  1705, 
were  devoted.  Controversy  seems  to  nave  been  Bayle's  pleasure ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  attacks  made  on  his  works  made  no  impresnon 
on  his  tranquillity;  but  his  enemies  had  nearly  done  him  a  serious 
injury  by  endeavouring  to  procure  his  banishment  from  Holland  in 
1706,  by  reviving  the  accusation  that  he  was  a  secret  agent  of  France. 
His  last  works  were  a  fourth  volume  of  the  '  R^ponses,'  and  '  Entre- 
tiens  de  Maxime  et  Themiste/  in  answer  to  Le  Clerc ;  and  a  second 
book  under  the  same  title,  in  answer  to  Jacquelot,  The  last  was  not 
quite  finished :  he  was  working  on  it  the  evening  before  his  death, 
which  took  place  December  28,  1706,  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age. 

Bayle's  life  and  habits,  in  the  relations  of  man  to  man,  were  simple, 
temperate,  and  moral  Without  a  cynical  or  affected  contempt^  he 
displayed  a  truly  philosophical  indifference  to  wealth ;  and  he  lived 
independently,  in  virtue  of  the  moderation  of  his  wants,  yet  not 
improvidently,  for  he  left  a  legacy  of  10,000  florins  to  his  niece.  The 
worst  moral  chai^  brought  against  him  is  that  of  literary  duplicity ; 
and  of  this  he  had  no  right  to  complain ;  for  a  man  who  is  known  to 
conceal  his  authorship  under  the  thickest  disguises  of  f&lse  names, 
false  dates,  and  false  prefaces,  need  not  wonder  i£  much  which  cannot 
be  proved  is  believed  to  be  his.      The  same  spirit  of  concealment 


attended  him  in  religion ;  for  whether  he  was  Atheist,  Epicurean,  or 
Christian,  it  is  at  least  pretty  dear  from  his  vmtings  that  he  could  not 
have  been  at  heart  a  member  of  the  strict  church  to  which  he  out- 
wardly conformed. 

Warburton  describes  Bayle  very  accurately:  —  "A  writer  whose 
strength  and  oleamess  of  reasoning  can  be  equalled  only  by  the  gaiety, 
easiness,  and  delicacy  of  his  wit ;  who,  pervading  human  nature  with 
a  glance,  struck  into  the  province  of  paradox  as  an  exercise  for  the 
rwtlesB  vigour  of  his  mind ;  who^  with  a  soul  superior  to  the  sharpest 
attacks  of  fortune,  and  a  heart  practised  to  the  best  philosophy,  had 
not  yet  enough  of  real  greatness  to  overcome  that  last  foible  of  supe- 
rior geniuses — the  temptation  of  honour,  which  the  academic  exerciss 
of  wit  is  supposed  to  bring  to  its  possessors."  ('  Divine  Legation,' 
book  i.  sect  4.) 

The  later  folio  editions  of  Bayle's '  Dictionary '  are  comprised  in 
four  volumes.  The  'Supplement'  by  the  Abb^  Chaufepie  occapi«a 
four  more.  Bayle's  miscellaneous  works,  of  which  we  have  not  given 
anything  like  a  complete  list^  fill  four  volumes  also. 

BAYKiS,  ALEXANDER,  of  Rires,  first  professoV  of  the  municipal 
law  of  Scotland,  was  the  son  of  John  Bayne  of  Logic  in  the  county  of 
Fife,  who  was  descended  from  ^e  old  Fifeshire  family  Bayne  of 
Tullochy  to  whom  he  was  served  heir  in  general  on  the  8th  of  October 
1700.  ('Inquis.  Betom.  Abbrev.')  On  the  10th  of  July  1714,  he 
passed  advocate  at  the  Scottish  bar.  In  January  1722,  the  faculty 
appointed  him  senior  curator  of  their  library,  and  on  the  2Sth  of 
jMovember,  in  the  same  year,  he  was  constituted  by  the  town-council 
of  Edinburgh  professor  of  Soots  law  in  the  universitj  of  that  city. 

The  common  law  of  Scotland  was  substantially  the  same  with  that 
of  England  till  the  erection  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  the  beginning  of 
the  16th  century,  when,  in*con8equenoe  of  the  peculiar  censtitution  of 
that  courts  the  old  common  law  was  superseded  by  the  principles 
of  the  civil  and  canon  laws,  which  thereupon  became,  in  &ct,  as  in 
legal  acceptation,  the  common  law.  The  consequence  was,  that  till 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  when  the  sources  of  the  Scottish  Uw 
ceased  to  be  sought  in  the  Roman  code,  preparation  was  generally 
made  for  the  Scottish  bar  at  some  one  of  the  foreign  colleges.  Of 
these,  the  colleges  of  France  and  Italy  were  the  most  frequented,  tiU 
those  of  the  Low  Countries,  aiding  the  connection  which  arose  between 
Scotland  and  them  at  the  Reformation,  drew  the  student  thither.  Oa 
the  ereotion  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  however,  attempts  were 
made  by  the  bench  and  bar  to  remedy  the  inconvenience  of  foreign 
study,  but  as  the  object  of  those  attempts  was  to  establish  a  chair  of 
civil  law,  they  were  long  baffled  by  the  want  of  means  of  preparatory 
instruction  in  the  language  of  that  law.  In  the  end  of  the  17th  centuiy 
private  lectures  on  the  law  began  to  be  given  in  Edinburgh  by  members 
of  the  faculty,  and  at  length,  in  1707,  a  chair  of  public  law  was  founded; 
and,  in  1709,  the  chair  of  civil  law.  By  this  time  however  the  natural 
working  of  an  independent  judicature,  and,  still  more^  the  operation 
of  the  \imon  with  England,  by  which  the  Scots  courts  were  subjected 
to  an  appellate  jurisdiction  common  to  both  parts  of  the  island,  carved 
out  a  system  of  law  in  many  respects  different  from  that  of  Rome,  and 
requiring  a  separate  chair  for  its  elucidation.  We  believe  however 
that  the  establishment  of  the  professorship  to  which  Mr.  Bayne  was 
appointed,  was  by  no  means  popular  with  the  profession.  The  *  Faculty 
Records'  contain  no  allusion  to  his  appointments  The  only  record  of 
it  which  we  have  is  in  the  '  Council  Register,'  where,  under  date 
28th  November  1722,  there  is  this  entry: — "Mr.  Alexander  Bayne 
having  represented  how  much  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  the  nation 
and  of  this  city,  to  have  a  professor  of  the  law  of  Scotland  placed  in 
the  university  of  this  city,  not  only  for  teaching  the  Soota  law  but 
also  for  qualifying  of  writers  to  his  Majesty's  signet;  and  being  fully 
apprised  of  the  fitness  and  qualifications  of  Mr.  Alexander  Bayne  of 
Rues,  advocate,  to  discharge  such  a  province — therefore  the  coundl 
elect  him  to  be  professor  of  the  law  of  Scotland  in  the  university  of 
this  city,  for  teaching  the  Scots  law  and  qualifying  writers  to  his 
Majesty's  signet."  (Bower,  'Hist  of  the  Univ.  of  Edinb.')  But  only 
a  year  elapsed  when  his  despised  chair  began  to  work  a  change  on  the 
course  of  examination  for  the  bar,  and  on  the  system  of  l^d  study. 
In  January  1724,  Mr.  Dundas  of  Amiston  proposed  to  the  faculty, 
that  all  Intrants  should,  previous  to  their  admission,  undei^o  a  trial, 
not  only  in  the  civil  law,  as  heretofore,  but  also  in  the  municipal  law 
of  Scotland;  and  though  this  was  long  resisted,  it  was  at  length 
determined  by  Act  of  Sederunt,  28th  February  1750.  We  apprehend 
it  is  to  Bayne,  also,  we  ought  to  concede  the  impulse  given  at  this  time 
to  investigate  the  sources  of  the  Scottish  ancient  common  law. 

In  1726  Mr.  Bayne  retired  from  the  office  of  senior  curator,  and  in 
the  same  year  he  published  the  first  edition  of  Sir  Thomaa  Hope's 
*  Minor  Practicks' — a  work  which  is  remarkable  for  its  legal  learniog, 
the  breadth  and  boldness  of  its  views,  the  acuteness  of  its  observations, 
and  the  subtlety  of  its  distinctions,  but  which  had  lain  near  a  century 
in  manuscript  To  this  work  Bayne  added  a  '  Discourse  on  the  Hise 
and  Progress  of  the  Law  of  Scotland,  and  the  Method  of  studying  it' 
In  1731  he  published  a  small  volume  of  'Notes/  for  the  use  of  the 
students  of  the  municipal  law  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  which, 
framed  out  of  the  lectures  delivered  from  the  chair,  impress  us  with  a 
favourable  opinion  of  the  author's  acquaintance  with  the  Roman  juris- 
prudence,  as  well  as  with  the  ancient  common  law.  About  the  same 
time  he  published  another  small  volume,  which  he  entitled  '  Institu- 
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tionB  of  the  Criminal  Law  of  Sootlaod/  for  the  use  of  his  students. 
Mr.  Bayne  held  the  profesBonhip  till  his  death,  which  took  plaoe  in 
June,  1737. 

BAZHENOV,  VASSILI  IVANOVITCH,  an  arehiteot  distinguished 
among  the  native  artists  of  Russia,  and  first  Tice-preddeot  of  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  St.  Petersburg,  was  bom  at  Moscow,  March 
1  (13),  1737.  While  yet  a  boy  he  is  said  to  have  manifested  a  decided 
taste  for  drawing  houses  and  buildings,  which  was  his  favourite  amuse- 
ment, and  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  improve  himself  by  studying 
the  churches,  monasteries,  and  other  public  structures  of  that  ancient 
capital.  In  1751  he  b^gan  to  attend  the  School  of  Architecture  at 
Moscow.  Baahenov  was  one  of  the  first  pupils  entered  at  the  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts  opened  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1778.  After  pursuing  his 
stadies  there  under  Tchevakninsky  with  distinguished  succeas,  he  was 
sent  to  Paris  in  1761,  where  he  became  the  pupil  of  Duval,  and  would 
have  obtained  the  gold  medal  at  the  Academy  of  Architecture  but  for 
his  belonging  to  the  Greek  Church ;  wherefore  in  lieu  of  it  he  was 
rewarded  by  a  diploma  of  merit,  signed  by  the  three  eminent  archi- 
tects, Leroi,  Sufflot,  and  QabrieL  Proud  of  his  having  obtained  a 
distinction  such  as  had  never  before  been  confeired  on  any  Russian, 
the  St  Petersburg  Academy  bestowed  on  him  the  degree  of  *  Adjunct,' 
and  sent  him  forthwith  (October,  1762)  to  Rome.  While  in  Italy  he 
was  elected  member  of  the  Academy  of  St  Luke,  and  of  those  of 
Florence  and  Bologna. 

On  his  return  to  St.  Petersburg  in  May,  1765,  he  was  taken  into  the 
service  of  the  Empress  Catherine,  who  found  him  constant  employ- 
ment in  various  architectural  projects  and  schemes ;  among  others 
that  of  erecting  upon  the  site  of  the  Kremlin  at  Moscow  a  palace  that 
should  surpass  every  monument  of  ancient  or  modem  times.  In 
magnitude  it  certainly  would  have  done  so,  for  the  fa9ade  would  have 
been  upwards  of  four  thousand  feet  in  extent ;  and  some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  pomp  and  magnificence  contemplated  by  Catherine  and 
her  architect  from  the  estimate  for  the  state  staircase  alone^  which 
was  to  be  entirely  of  Italian  marbles,  amounting  to  five  million  rubles. 
Even  the  model  itself,  which  is  still  preserved  in  the  Kremlin,  cost 
no  less  than  thirty-six  thousand  rublea  Nevertheless,  although  all 
preparations  had  been  made,  and  the  first  stone  of  the  intended  edifice 
was  laid  with  great  solemnity  on  the  1st  (13th)  of  June,  1773,  the 
works  were  shortly  afterwards  interrupted,  and  never  resumed. 

In  1776  he  began  for  the  empress  a  summer  palace,  in  the  gothic 
style,  at  Tzarishtino ;  but  Catherine,  having  withdrawn  her  favour 
from  Bazhenov,  ordered  it  to  be  completely  altered  by  Kozakov.  Her 
sacceasor  Paul  however  restored  him  to  his  former  appointments, 
bestowed  on  him  an  estate  with  a  thousand  peasants,  lavii^ed  various 
honours  upon  him,  and  employed  him  to  erect  the  palace  at  Gatchina, 
that  at  Pavlovsky,  and  several  government  buildugs  at  Cronstadt. 
But  the  moet  magoifioent  structure  which  he  executed  for  the  Emperor 
Paul  was  the  Stb  Michael,  or  Marble  Palace^  at  St.  Peteraburg,  since 
converted  into  a  military  school  for  engineers.  Bazhenov  is  also  said 
to  have  been  associated  with  Voronikhin  [Vobonikuin]  in  building 
the  Kazan  church  at  St  Petersburg.  Bazhenov  died  of  paralysis  at 
St  Petersburg,  August  2  (14),  1799.  He  published,  1790-97,  a  Russian 
translation  of  Vitruvius,  in  4  vols.  4to. 

(Snegirev,  Slovar  Ruthikh  PitcUdei.) 

BEALE,  MAKY,  an  English  portrait  painter  of  the  17th  century, 
about  whom  Vertue  collected  some  interesting  details  from  some 
journals  or  pocket-books  kept  by  her  husband,  of  which  he  saw 
seven.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Craddock,  minister  of 
Walton-upon-Thames,  and  appears  to  have  been  taught  painting  by 
Sir  Peter  Lely.  Her  husband,  Charles  Beale,  had  an  employment  in 
the  Board  of  Green  Cloth ;  he  was  also  a  painter,  and,  according  to 
his  journals,  a  colour-maker.  The  first  date  concerning  her  works  in 
bis  pocket-books  is  1672,  when  Ldy's  visits  to  her,  and  his  praises 
of  her  copies  from  Correggio  and  Vandyck,  are  noticed.  In  tHe  same 
year  she  painted  portraits  of  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  Lord  and  Lady 
Combury,  and  Dr.  Sydenham,  besides  others;  and  she  received  in 
that  year  for  paintings  202^.  St, 

Sir  Peter  Lely  painted  for  Mr.  Beale  portraits  of  Dr.  Tillotsou  and 
Dr.  Stillingfieet,  in  Mr.  Beale's  house,  u  the  presence  of  his  wife,  in 
order  pro&bly  that  Mrs.  Beale  might  see  his  method  of  painting. 
Sir  Peter  (then  Mr.  Lely)  received  for  the  two  paintings  30^.,  of  which 
betook  28^.  19f.  in  lakes  and  ultra-marine.  In  1674  Mrs.  Beale  made 
216^  5*.  by  her  paintings.  A  Mr.  Manby  seems  to  have  painted  the 
landscape  backgrounds  in  some  of  her  portraits,  for  which  he  was  paid 
in  colours  of  Mr.  Beale's  making.  In  1677  she  received  429^  for  pic- 
tures :  a  very  large  amount  Among  the  portraits  of  this  year  were 
one  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  and  others  of  the  nobility.  She  was 
paid  b^  for  a  head,  and  10^  for  a  half-length  in  oil.  In  1631  Dr. 
Burnet  presented  Mrs.  Beale  with  a  copy  of  his  '  History  of  the 
Reformation.'  She  appears  to  have  been  highly  esteemed  by  the 
clergy ;  many  distinguiished  members  of  that  body  sat  to  her.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Beale  appear  to  have  been  very  charitable :  from  some 
notes  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  pocket-book^  they  gave  a  tenth  part  of 
tlieir  income  to  the  poor.  Mary  Beale  died  in  London  in  1697, 
aged  65.  Her  huslMmd  and  two  sons  survived  her.  One  son, 
Bartholomew,  studied  under  Dr.  Sydenham,  and  practised  as  a  phy- 
sician at  Coventry ;  the  other,  Charles,  who  was  bom  in  1660,  was  a 
painter,  and  died  in  London.    Her  pictures  are  interesting  as  portraits 


of  celebrated  personages,  but  they  have  little  artistic  merit.  Her 
portraits  of  archbishops  Tillotson  and  Tennison,  and  other  eminent 
persons,  have  been  engraved. 

BEATON,  CARDINAL  DAVID,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  and 
Lord  High  Chancellor  to  Mary,  queen  of  Scotland,  was  a  younger  son 
of  John  Beaton  or  Bethune  of  Balfour,  in  the  shire  of  Fife,  by  a 
daughter  of  David  Monypenny  of  Pitmilly,  in  the  same  shire;  and 
nephew  to  Bishop  James  Beaton,  Lord  Chancellor  to  King  James  V. 
He  was  bom  in  1494,  and  was,  on  the  26th  of  October  1511,  matricu- 
lated of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  whence  he  was  sent  to  France  to 
study  the  civil  and  canon  lawa  On  the  death  of  Secretary  Pouter  in 
1619  he  was  appointed  resident  for  Scotland  at  the  French  court;  and 
about  the  same  time  his  uncle  the  chancellor  bestowed  on  him  the 
rectory  of  Cambuslang,  in  the  diocese  of  Glasgow.  In  1523  his  uncle, 
now  translated  from  that  see  to  the  primacy  of  St.  Andrews,  resigned 
in  his  favour  the  rich  monastery  of  Arbroath  in  commendam,  and 
also  prevailed  on  the  pope  to  dispense  with  his  taking  the  habit  for 
two  years ;  this  time  he  spent  in  France^  and  then  returned  to 
Scotland,  where  he  immediately  entered  parliament  as  Abbot  of 
Arbroath.  On  the  fall  of  the  Earl  of  Angus,  and  the  surrender  of 
George,  bishop  of  Dunkeld,  he  was  appointed  Lord  Privy  Seal  in  1528, 
the  same  year  in  which  the  great  convent  of  Blackfriars  at  Edinburgh, 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  which  Beaton  and  his  uncle  had 
their  magnificent  abode,  was  burnt  down  to  the  ground  by  a  sudden 
fire.  In  February  1583,  Beaton,  now  prothonotary  apostolic,  was  sent 
ambassador  to  France,  with  Secretary  Erskine,  to  treat  of  a  league 
with  that  crown,  and  also  of  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  the  Princess 
Magdalene ;  and  when  the  king  of  Scots  proceeded  thither  on  the 
same  object,  Beaton  was  one  of  the  lords  of  the  regency  appointed  by 
commission,  29th  of  August  1536,  to  conduct  the  government  in  his 
absence.  On  Queen  Magdalene's  decease  he  was  joined  in  an  embassy 
to  the  house  of  Guise,  to  treat  of  a  match  with  Mary,  widow  of  the 
Duke  of  Longueville.  It  is  probable  that  when  in  France,  on  this 
occasion,  he  procured  the  papal  bull  of  date  12th  Feburary  1537, 
for  the  erection  of  St  Mary's  College  at  St.  Andrews.  In  November 
1537  he  was  made  a  denizen  of  France,  and  on  tho  5th  of  December 
he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Mirepoix  in  Languedoa  On  his  return 
home  he  was  made  coadjutor  in  the  see  of  Stb  Andrews,  and  successor 
to  his  uncle.  On  the  20th  of  December  1538,  Pope  Paul  IIL  advanced 
him  to  the  cardinalate,  by  the  title  of  Sancti  Stephani  in  Monte  CgqUo; 
and  on  the  20th  of  June  1589  the  king  of  France  directed  new  letters 
of  naturalisation  in  his  favour,  with  a  further  clause  allowing  his  heirs 
to  succeed  to  his  estate  in  France,  though  bom  and  living  in  Scotland. 
About  this  time  also  we  find  him  'legatus  natus'  of  the  Roman  see. 
On  the  death  of  his  uncle  in  the  autumn  of  1539,  ho  was  fully 
invested  in  the  primacy  of  St.  Andrews,  the  privy  seal  being  again 
returned  to  the  Bishop  of  Dunkeld. 

Beaton's  authority,  zeal,  and  ability  now  made  him  truly  formidable ; 
and  that  he  might  devote  them  all  to  the  politics  of  the  church,  with 
consent  of  the  king  and  pope  he  devolved  his  diocesan  duties  on  the 
dean  of  Restalrig  as  his  suffragan.  On  the  2dth  May  1540  he  con- 
vened a  large  assembly  of  ecclesiastics  and  others  in  the  cloisters  of 
St.  Andrews,  and  on  their  conviction  of  Sir  John  Borthwick  for  heresy 
in  holding  Protestant  opinions,  pronounced  sentence  of  outlawry  and' 
forfeiture  against  him,  with  solemn  burning  of  hu  effigy  at  the  market- 
cross  of  the  city.  In  order  to  avert  the  odium  which  would  come 
upon  the  clergy  if  they  should  continue  to  execute  their  own  sentences, 
Beaton  induct  the  king  by  a  large  pecuniary  payment  to  appoint  a 
judge  in  heresy.  Accordingly  James  named  Sir  James  Hamilton, 
natural  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Arran,  to  tho  office,  for  which  his 
intolerance  and  ferocity  well  fitted  him,  but  which  he  did  not  long 
retain,  being  attainted  of  treason  and  beheaded. 

On  the  20th  December  1542  the  king  died,  leaving  an  infant  daughter, 
eight  days  old,  heir  to  the  throne,  but  for  whose  safety  or  that  of  the 
kingdom  during  her  minority  he  had  made  no  provision.  Beaton 
however  produced  a  testament,  which  he  affirmed  was  subscribed  by 
his  majesty,  appointing  him  regent  of  the  kingdom  and  guardian  to 
the  infant  queen.  The  document  was  a  forgery;  and  the  nobility 
roused  from  his  inactivity  James,  earl  of  Arran,  next  heir  to  the .  queen, 
and  appointed  him  to  the  regency.  The  power  however  which  Beaton 
failed  to  obtain  directly,  he  obtained  by  his  address ;  and  not  only  got 
the  nobles  to  accede  to  his  views  of  government,  but  also  induced  the 
timid  regent  publicly  to  abjure  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation.  In 
December  1543  the  great  ieal  was  taken  from  the  Archbishop  of  Glas- 
gow and  bestowed  on  Beaton,  whom  also,  on  very  strong  letters  from 
the  regent,  Pope  Paul  IIL,  by  bull  of  30th  January  following,  con- 
stitute his  legate  '  h  latere*  in  Scotland.  Thus  he  was  placed  at  the 
head  both  of  church  and  state,  including  also  the  whole  civil  judicature 
of  the  kingdom,  being  ex  officio  principal  of  the  Court  of  Session,  the 
supreme  judicatory  in  civil  causes ;  and  as  he  did  not  scruple  to  employ 
these  extensive  powers  for  furthering  his  own  views,  he  appears  to  have 
been  held  in  general  abhorrence.  The  king  of  England  in  particular, 
whose  friendship  was  renounced  at  the  instigation  of  the  cardinal  and 
the  popish  faction,  for  an  alliance  with  France,  anxiously  desired  his 
death ;  and  in  the  instructions  of  the  English  privy  council  of  date 
10th  April  1544,  the  Earl  of  Hertford  was  especially  enjoined,  in 
his  inroad  into  Scotland,  not  to  spare  any  who  were  allied  to  the 
cardinal  either  iu  blood  or  friendship.    Heniy  soon  found  in  Scotland 
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spirits  ooDgenial  with  bia  own ;  for  on  the  17th  of  the  same  month  we 
find  the  Karl  of  Hertford  communicating  to  him  a  design  by  Wishirt 
and  others  to  seise  or  slay  the  cardinal,  could  they  secure  his  majesty's 
protection  and  support. 

Beaton  was  haughty  to  all ;  but  to  the  reformers  he  was  particularly 
oppressive.  In  the  beginning  of  1545-46  he  held  a  visitation  of  his 
diocese,  an<l  had  great  numbers  brought  before  him,  under  the  act 
which  bad  passed  Uie  parliament  in  1542*43,  forbidding  the  lieges  to 
argue  or  dispute  oonoeming  the  sense  of  the  holy  Siiriptures.  Con- 
victions were  quickly  obtained ;  and  of  those  convicted  fire  men  were 
hanged  and  one  woman  drowned ;  some  were  imprisoned,  and  othen 
were  banished.  He  next  proceeded  to  Edinburgfa,  and  there  called  a 
council  for  the  affiiira  of  the  church ;  and  hearing  that  George  Wishart, 
an  emioeot  reformer,  was  at  the  house  of  Cockbum  of  Ormiston,  Beaton 
instantly  moved  the  sheriff  of  the  county  to  have  Withart  apprehended, 
which  being  done,  Wi&hart  was  carried  over  by  the  caidinal  to  St 
Andrews,  and  shut  up  in  the  tower  there.  The  cardinal  continued  to 
act  with  a  high  band  towards  the  reformers,  and  particularly  with 
respect  to  Wishart.  He  called  a  convention  of  the  clergy  at  St 
Andrews,  at  which  Wishart  was  condemned  for  heresy,  and  aidjudged 
to  be  burnt— a  sentence  which  was  passed  and  put  in  force  by  the 
cardinal  and  his  clergy  in  defiance  of  the  regent,  and  without  the  aid 
of  the  civil  power.  The  cardinal  afterwards  proceeded  to  the  abbey 
of  Arbroath,  to  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  daughter  by  Mrs.  Marion 
Ogilvy  of  the  house  of  Airly,  with  whom  he  had  long  lived  in  con- 
cubinage,  and  there  gave  her  in  marriage  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  Earl 
of  Crawford,  and  with  her  4000  merks  of  dowiy.  He  then  returned 
to  St.  Andrews,  where,  on  Saturday,  29th  May  1546,  he  was  put  to 
death  in  his  own  chamber  by  a  party  of  reformers,  headed  by  Norman 
Leslie,  heir  of  the  noble  house  of  Rothes,  who,  we  find,  had  on  the 
24th  April  1545,  given  the  cardinal  a  bond  of '  manrent'  (or  admiMion 
of  feudal  homage  and  fealty),  and  who  had  a  personal  quarrel  with 
the  cardinal  The  death  of  Cardinal  Beaton  was  fatal  to  tiie  eccle- 
Kiftstical  oligarchy,  which,  under  him,  trampled  alike  on  law  and  liberty. 
Three  works  of  the  canlinal's  are  named — '  De  Legationibus  Suis;' 
'  De  Primatu  Petri;*  and  * EpistolsD  ad  Diversos.' 

BEATTIE,  JAMES,  a  poet  and  metophysioian  of  the  18th  century, 
was  bom  at  Lawrencekirk,  in  the  county  of  Kincardine,  Scotland,  Oct 
25, 1785.  His  parents  kept  a  small  farm,  and  were  esteemed  for  a 
more  than  ordinary  degree  of  cultivation  and  intellect.  James  received 
his  first  education  at  the  village  schooL  He  entered  the  Marischal 
College,  Aberdeen,  in  1749 ;  and  after  completing  his  course  of  study 
was  appomted  in  1758  schoolmaster  to  the  parish  of  Fordoun,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Grampians,  six  miles  from  Lawrencekirk.  In  this  solitary 
abode  his  poetic  temperament  was  fostered  by  the  grand  scenery  which 
surrounded  him,  and  his  works  evince  the  zeal  and  taste  with  which 
he  studied  the  ever-changing  beauties  of  nature.  He  attracted  the 
favourable  notice  of  a  neighbouring  proprietor,  the  celebrated  Lord 
Monboddo,  with  whom  he  ever  after  maintained  a  friendly  intercourse. 
In  June  1758  he  was  elected  usher  to  the  grammar-school  of  Aberdeen, 
and  in  1760,  it  seems  rather  by  private  interest  than  in  consequence 
of  any  distinction  which  he  had  then  attained,  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  moral  philosophy  and  logic  in  the  Marischal  College. 

His  first  and  chief  business  was  to  prepare  a  course  of  lectures,  the 
substance  of  which,  as  they  were  remodelled  by  long  study  and  fre- 
quent revision,  was  given  to  the  world  in  his '  Elements  of  Moral 
Science.'  His  first  poeticsl  attempts  were  published  in  London  in 
1760,  and  received  with  favour;  but  most  of  the  pieces  contained  in 
this  collection  (which  is  now  very  rare)  were  omitted  by  the  author's 
maturer  judgment  in  later  editions  of  his  works.  Some  will  be  found 
in  the  Appendix  to  Sir  William  Forbes's  '  Life  of  Beattie.'  The  same 
tacit  censure  was  passed  by  the  author  upon  his '  Judgment  of  Paris,' 
published  in  1765.  In  1762  he  wrote  his '  Essay  on  Poetry,'  but  it  was 
not  published,  with  others  of  hie  prose  works,  until  1776. 

In  1767  Beattie  conceived  the  notion  of  composing  his '  Esssy  on 
Truth,'  written  avowedly  to  confute  Uie  moral  and  metaphysical  doc- 
trines advanced  by  Hume.  His  motives  for  engaging  in  this  task  are 
fully  detailed  in  a  long  letter  to  Dr.  Blacklock  (Forbes's  'life,'  vol.  l, 
p.  129),  and  they  do  credit  to  his  sincerity  and  courage.  If  Beattie 
could  not  quite  attain  his  own  wish  of  being  "  animated  without  losing 
his  temper,"  something  must  be  conceded  to  his  deep  feeling  of  the 
importance  of  the  subjects  in  dispute.  The  'Essay'  was  received  with 
much  anger  by  Mr.  Hume  and  his  friends,  as  a  violent  and  personal 
attack ;  and  that  Bcattie's  zeal  might  require  some  tempering  we  may 
conclude  from  knowing  that  an  intended  preface  to  the  second  edition 
(published  early  in  1771)  was  cancelled  by  the  advice  of  some  of  his 
best  friends.  His  work  appeared  in  May  1770  under  the  title,  *  Essay 
en  the  Nature  and  Immutability  of  Truth,  in  opposition  to  Sophistry 
and  Scepticism.'  The  'Essay  on  Truth'  was  only  the  first  part  of  an 
intended  disocurse  on  the  evidences  of  morality  and  religion.  Habitual 
ill  health,  and  an  avowed  dislike  to  severe  study,  prevented  Dr.  Beattie 
from  completing  his  design. 
^The  first  canto  of  the  'Minstrel,'  which  had  been  commenced  in 
1766,  but  laid  aside  on  account  of  ill -health  and  more  pressing  avo- 
cations, was  published  anonymously  in  1771.  It  was  most  favourably 
received  by  the  public,  and  warmly  praised  by  Gray,  whose  commen- 
dation was  the  more  valuable  because  accompanied  by  a  letter  of 
minute  ppiticism.    In  the  same  year  Beattie  vuited  London  for  the 


first  time  since  he  had  been  known  as  an  author,  and  recmved  distin- 
guished and  flattering  notice  from  Dr.  Johnson  and  the  best  litecaty 
society  of  the  metropolis. 

In  1778  Beattie  again  visited  London,  and  owing  to  the  powerfbl 
interest  which  was  exerted  on  his  behalf,  he  obtained  a  penaion  of 
200^  The  king  (Geoxge  IIL)  received  him  with  distinguished  favour; 
and  the  University  of  Oxford  conferred  on  him  the  honorary  degree 
of  D.C.L.  During  this  visit,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  painted  and  pre- 
sented to  him  the  well-known  portrait,  which  contains  the  allegoncal 
triumph  of  Truth  over  Sophistry,  Scepticism,  and  Infidelity.  In  the 
same  autumn  the  chair  of  moral  philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Edinbuiigh  becoming  vacant,  it  was  offered  to  Dr.  Beattie,  but  he 
dedined  it  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  quiet  At  this  time  he  was 
engaged  in  finishing  the  second  book  of  the  '  Minstrel,'  which  was 
published  in  the  following  spring. 

Several  eminent  persons,  with  some  of  Besitie's  personal  friends, 
were  desirous  to  induce  him  to  take  orders  in  the  English  church, 
and  more  than  one  living  was  pressed  upon  his  acceptance.  In  1774 
he  received  the  offer  of  a  living  worth  near  500^.  per  annum,  from 
Dr.  Thomas,  bishop  of  Wincherter.  Beattie  took  these  proposals  into 
serious  consideration,  but  eventually  he  refused  them,  mainly  on  the 
ground  that  his  acceptance  might  give  a  handle  to  the  opponents  of 
revealed  religion  for  asserting  that  the  'Essay  on  Truth '  was  written 
for  the  sake  of  preferment 

The  'Essay  on  Truth'  was  re-pnbUshed in  1776,  with  three  other 
essays: — 'On  Poetry  and  Music,  as  they  affect  the  Mind;'  'On 
Laughter  and  Ludicrous  Composition ; '  '  On  the  Utility  of  Classical 
Learning.'  These  were  foUowed  at  intervals  by  other  essays  and 
dissertations,  chiefly  taken  from  his  academical  lectures : — '  Disserta- 
tions Moral  and  Critical,  on  Memory  and  Imsgination,  on  Dreaming, 
on  the  Theory  of  Language,  on  Fable  and  Romance,  on  the  Attach- 
ments of  Kindred,  and  Illustrations  of  Sublimity,'  1783;  'Evidences 
of  the  Christian  Religion/  1786;  'Elements  of  Moral  Science,'  voL  L 
containing '  Psychology  and  Natural  Theology,'  1790;  voL  iL  contain- 
ing 'Ethics,  Economics,  Politics,  Logic,  and  a  Dissertation  on  the 
Slave  Trade,'  1793.  But  he  appears  to  have  engaged  in  no  new  inves- 
tigations or  studies;  and  his  letters  explain  the  cause  of  this  to  have 
heeia  ill-health,  and  consequent  disinclination  to  labour,  aggravated  by 
mental  depression,  and  a  considerable  share  of  domestic  disquiet  pro- 
duced by  an  hereditary  disposition  to  insanity  in  his  wife.  His  life 
passed  until  1790  without  marked  events,  in  the  discharge  of  his 
academical  duties;  varied  in  his  long  summer  vacations  by  not 
unfrequent  visits  to  London,  and  to  many  persons  eminent  by  their 
talents  or  rank,  who  sought  his  society  for  the  sake  of  his  powers  as  a 
companion,  as  much  as  for.  his  reputation.  In  1790  he  suffered  an 
irreparable  loss  in  the  death  of  his  eldest  son  at  the  age  of  twenty-two^ 
a  young  man  of  great  promise ;  and  his  declining  health  received 
anoUier  shock  in  1796  in  the  unexpected  death  of  his  only  surviving 
son  after  a  week's  illness,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  aga  He  said, 
in  looking  on  the  corpse,  "  I  have  now  done  with  the  world,"  and  he 
never  again  applied  to  study  of  any  sort  The  closing  years  of  his 
life  exhibit  a  melancholy  scene  of  gloom  and  distress,  bodily  and 
mental  He  was  struck  by  palsy  in  April  1799,  and  after  one  or  two 
subsequent  attacks,  expired  August  18, 1803. 

In  the  relations  of  private  life,  and  in  his  public  duties  as  a  teacher. 
Dr.  Beattie  was  most  estimable ;  and  he  commanded,  in  an  unususl 
degree,  the  esteem  and  affection  of  his  pupils,  as  well  as  of  a  laige 
circle  of  friends.  It  is  honourable  to  him,  that  long  before  the  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade  was  brought  before  parliament  Beattie  was  active 
in  protesting  against  that  iniquitous  traffic;  and  he  introduced  the 
subject  into  his  academical  course,  with  the  express  hope  that  such 
of  his  pupils  as  might  be  called  to  reside  in  the  West  Indies  would 
recollect  the  lessons  of  humanity  which  he  inculcated. 

Of  his  writings,  the  '  Minstrel '  is  that  which  now  probably  is  most 
read.  It  is  not  a  work  of  any  very  high  order  of  geniua;  but  it 
exhibits  a  strong  feeling  for  the  beauties  of  nature ;  and  it  will  pro- 
bably long  continue  to  hold  an  honourable  place  in  the  collections  of 
minor  poetry.  Bcattie's  metaphysical  writings  have  the  reputation  of 
being  clear,  lively,  and  attractive,  but  not  profound.  The  *  Essay  on 
Truth'  was  much  read  and  admired  at  the  time  of  its  publication, 
but  has  fallen  into  comparative  neglect^  with  the  doctrines  against 
which  it  was  especially  directed. 

(Life  of  Dr,  Beattie,  by  Sir  W.  Forbea) 

BEAUFORT,  CARDINAL.  Henry  Beaufort,  Bishop  of  Winchester 
and  Cardinal  of  St  Eusebius,  was  a  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of 
Lancaster  (father  of  Henry  IV.),  by  his  mistress  Catherine  Swynford, 
whom  he  subsequently  married.  His  children  by  this  woman,  all  bom 
before  wedlock,  were  legitimated  by  the  name  of  Beaufort  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  the  reign  of  Richard  IL  We  are  unable  to  state  tiie 
exact  year  of  Cardinal  Beaufort's  birth ;  but  it  was  probably  about  the 
year  1370.  He  studied  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Aix-la*ChapeUe. 
In  1897  he  was  created  bishop  of  Lincoln ;  became  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Oxford  in  1399;  and  in  1404  succeeded  the  celebrated 
William  of  Wyckham  as  bbhop  of  Winchester.  In  the  parliaments  of 
1404  and  1405  he  officiated  as  lord  chsncellor,  an  office  which  he  filled 
four  times  during  his  life.  The  bishoprie  of  Winchester  was  then,  ss 
at  present,  one  of  the  richest  endonhnents  in  the  English  church ;  and 
Beaufort^  from  hubits  of  frugality  according  to  some  writen^  from 
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eoTetousDess  according  to  others,  multiplied  his  riches  so  as  to  become 
the  wealthiest  subject  in  England.  He  advanced  to  his  nephew, 
Henry  V.,  by  way  of  loan,  out  of  bis  own  private  purse  not  less  than 
28,000i  during  his  wars  in  France ;  and  also  lent  the  in&nt  king, 
Henry  VL,  11,0002.,  sums  which  at  thai  period  were  of  enormous 
magnitude. 

On  the  death  of  Henry  Y.  in  1422,  Beaufort  (with  his  brother,  after- 
wards Duke  of  Exeter)  was  appointed  guardian  of  his  infant  successor : 
Beaufort  was  also  a  member  of  the  council  of  regency,  of  which  the 
king's  uncle,  Humphrey,  duke  of  Qlouoester,  was  the  nominal  head. 
The  struggle  for  supremacy  between  these  ambitious  men,  which  soon 
assumed  the  character  of  a  fierce  personal  contest,  is  the  most  pro- 
minent feature  of  the  internal  history  of  England  from  the  year  1424 
to  the  year  of  their  death,  in  1447.  The  prelate  ultimately  triumphed 
in  the  struggle,  which  on  more  than  one  occasion  threatened  to  inflict 
upon  the  country  all  the  ills  of  dvil  war.  In  1426,  in  the  absence  of 
the  regent,  Bedford,  the  quarrels  of  Beaufort  and  Qloucester  nearly 
issued  in  bloodshed  in  the  city  of  London.  But  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  the  Frmce  of  Portugal,  who  happened  to  be  in  England 
at  the  time,  prevailed  on  the  two  parties  to  suspend  their  strife  till 
the  regent  should  return  to  England.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  hastened 
from  Paris  to  reconcile  the  rivals,  but  found  it  expedient  to  refer  the 
matter  to  a  perliament  summoned  for  the  purpose  at  Leicester.  This 
parliament  is  known  by  the  nickname  of  the  "  parliament  of  bats,"  a 
nickname  which,  in  its  origin,  aptly  illustrates  the  temper  of  the 
partisans  of  the  bishop  and  of  Gloucester,  and  throws  some  light  on 
the  then  state  of  manners.  In  order  to  prevent  the  consequences  of 
strife  among  armed  men,  the  members  of  the  parliament  summoned 
at  Leicester  were  ordered  to  leave  at  their  inns  their  swords  and  other 
weapons  usually  worn  by  the  gentry  at  that  period :  their  followers 
however  with  a  view  of  defeating  this  prohibition,  attended  them 
with  *  bats,'  or  clubs,  on  their  shoulders ;  and  when  these  also  were 
forbidden  they  concealed  stones  and  plummets  of  lead  in  their  sleeves 
and  bosoms.    ('Parliamentary  History/  voL  i  p.  854.) 

Among  other  charges  put  forward  by  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  in  a 
bill  of  impeachment  against  his  uncle  Beaufort^  was  an  accusation  that 
he  had  hired  an  assassin  to  take  away  the  life  of  the  late  king  Henry  V., 
at  the  time  Prince  of  Wales ;  and  that  he  had  encouraged  the  prince 
to  usurp  the  throne  before  the  death  of  his  father.  Gloucester  pro- 
fessed to  make  this  charge  on  the  authority  of  Henry  himself;  but  the 
bishop  triumphantly  opposed  to  that  testimony  the  fact  that  Henry 
had,  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life,  honoured  Mm  with  his  friendship 
and  confidence.  After  much  wrangling  and  recrimination,  the  matter 
was  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  four  spiritual  and  four  temporal 
peers,  who  awarded  that  Gloucester  should  be  "  good  lord  to  the  bishop, 
and  have  him  in  affection  and  love,"  and  that  the  prelate  should  pre- 
serve to  the  duke  **  trew  and  sad  love  and  affection,  and  be  ready  to  do 
him  such  service  as  pertaineth  of  honesty  to  my  Lord  of  Winchester 
and  to  his  estate  to  do."  A  formal  public  reconciliation  then  took 
place  between  the  two  disputants ;  but  the  bishop  felt  the  award  to 
be  so  much  of  a  reproof,  that  he  resigned  the  chancellorship,  and 
obtained  leave  to  go  abroad.  Beaufort  accompanied  Bedford  in  his 
return  to  France ;  and  at  Calais  received  the  welcome  intelligence  that 
the  pope  had  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal,  and  had  appointed 
him  legate  '  2l  latere,'  for  the  purpose  of  directing  an  English  force  in  a 
crusade  against  the  Hussites  in  Bohemia.    [Bedford,  Dukjs  of.] 

In  1429  Cardinal  Beaufort  succeeded  in  destroying  the  power  of  hia 
rival  Gloucester,  by  having  the  young  king  crowned,  and  by  inducing 
the  parliament  to  declare  on  the  occasion  that  the  ofiSce  of  protector, 
filled  by  the  duke,  was,  ipso  facto,  at  an  end.  From  being  at  the  head 
of  the  coundl  of  regency,  Gloucester  was  thus  reduced  to  his  rank  as 
a  peer.  From  this  time  till  his  death  the  councils  of  the  cardinal  pre- 
dominated in  the  administration. 

A  powerful  party  however,  headed  by  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
opposed  itself  to  the  administration  of  the  cardinal  The  spirit  of  the 
age  was  averse  to  the  rule  of  ecclesiastical  statesmen ;  and  the  House 
of  Commons  in  particular  had  directed  its  attention  to  the  question  of 
church  reform,  as  essential  to  good  government.  In  a  meeting  of 
peers,  in  1431,  it  was  proposed  that,  as  the  dignity  of  cardinal  was,  by 
the  law  of  the  land,  incompatible  with  the  possession  of  a  bishopric  in 
England,  Beaufort  should  be  removed  from  the  see  of  Winchester, 
and  compelled  to  refund  its  revenues  from  the  day  that  he  had 
accepted  the  cardinal's  hat.  Gloucester  followed  up  this  motion  with 
a  series  of  charges,  to  the  effect  that  Beaufort  had  incurred  the  penal- 
ties of  pnemuoire  in  having  accepted  the  papal  bull,  contrary  to  the 
express  prohibition  of  the  late  king,  and  had  exempted  himself  as 
legate  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  see  of  Canterbury.  The  same 
charges  were  renewed  in  a  more  formal  manner  by  Gloucester  in  1434. 
He  accused  the  cardinal  also  of  having  amassed  wealth  by  dishonest 
means,  of  having  usurped  the  functions  of  sovereignty,  appointing 
embassies,  and  releasing  priisoners  on  his  own  authority,  and  estranging 
from  the  person  of  the  young  king  his  relatives  and  the  council  of  the 
regency.  The  cardinal,  although  too  powerful  to  be  now  reached  by 
Gloucester's  accusation,  deemed  it  prudent  to  obtain  two  acts  of  par- 
liament, one  in  1482,  the  other  in  1437,  indemnifying  him  against  the 
penalties  of  pnemunire,  and  pardoning  him  for  all  crimes  committed 
up  to  the  20th  of  July  in  the  last-named  year.  The  arrest  and  pro- 
bable murder  of  Gloucester  are  usually  ascribed  to  his  fierce  and 
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courageous  denunciation  of  the  ecclesiastical  counsellors  of  the  king. 
Gloucester's  death  took  place  on  the  2Sth  of  February,  1447. 

The  cardinal  survived  his  great  riral  but  six  weeks.  His  death-bed 
has  been  painted  in  inunortal  colours  by  Shakspere  ('Henry  VI.,' 
part  2),  but  the  imagination  of  the  poet  has  supplied  the  darkest 
features  of  the  picture.  Shakspere  represents  him  as  expiring  in  an 
agony  of  despair : — 

"  Lord  Cardinal,  if  thou  think'st  on  heaven's  bliss. 
Hold  np  tby  hand,  make  signal  of  thy  hope.— 
He  dies,  and  makes  no  sign." 

But  we  know  from  the  authority.  Hall,  which  Shakspere  has  followed 
in  the  less  harrowing  details  of  the  soene^  that  the  cardinals  world- 
liness  was  confined  to  expressing  his  regret  that  money  could  not 
purchase  life,  and  that  death  should  have  cut  him  off  at  the  moment 
when  hia  rival  to  the  great  object  of  his  ambition  (the  popedom)  had 
been  removed.  Hall's  yersion  is  given  on  the  authority  of  one  Bnker, 
the  cardinal's  chaplain ;  and  the  last  words  are,  "  I  pray  yoti  all  to 
pray  for  me."  His  will,  moreover,  to  which  two  codicils  are  attached, 
on  the  7th  and  9th  of  April  (be  died  on  the  11th),  is  still  extant 
(Nichols's  '  Royal  and  Noble  Wills,'  p.  311),  indicating  a  state  of  feelin*^ 
more  worthy  of  a  Christian  prelate.  Hia  great  wealth  was  distributed, 
according  to  the  provisions  of  his  will,  in  charitable  donations.  Not 
less  than  40002.  was  allotted  for  the  relief  of  the  indigent  prisoners 
in  Newgate,  Ludgate,  the  Fleets  Marshalsea,  Kings  Bench,  and  the 
prison  attached  to  the  Southwark  manor  of  the  diocese  of  Winchester; 
and  the  hospital  of  St  Cross  at  Winchester  stiU 'exists  as  a  monument 
of  his  munificenca  Cardinal  Beaufort  was  buried  in  the  beautiful 
chantry  which  bears  his  name  in  Winchester  Cathedral. 

BEAUFORT,  LOUIS  DE,  was  bom  of  a  French  family,  settled  in 
Germany  or  Holland,  as  far  as  we  may  presume  from  the  scanty  infor- 
mation  we  can  find  of  his  early  life.  He  was  for  a  time  tutor  to  the 
young  prince  of  Hesse  Hombui^.  but  he  became  known  to  the  learned 
world  by  his  '  Dissertation  sur  I'lncertitude  des  Cinq  Premiers  Slides 
de  I'Histoire  Bomaine,'  8vo,  1738.  He  was  one  of  the  first  modern 
writers  who  carried  the  spirit  of  critical  investigation  into  the  narrative 
of  the  first  five  centuries  of  the  Roman  commonwealth ;  he  showed 
that  both  Livy  and  Dionysius  could  not  be  implicitly  trusted,  and  that 
it  required  a  process  of  very  acute  and  careful  discrimination  to  sepa- 
rate the  truth  from  the  legendary  fables  of  early  Roman  history. 
Among  other  things  he  maintained  that  Porsenna  did  really  conquer 
Rome  after  the  expulsion  of'Tarquinius.  Niebuhr  remarks,  when 
speaking  of  Beaufort*s  '  Dissertation '  (vol  i.  p.  639,  note),  *'  that  the 
critical  examination  of  this  war  is  the  most  successful  part  of  that 
remarkable  little  work."  Hia  next  work  was  '  La  R^publique  Romaine* 
ou  Plan  G^n^ral  de  I'Ancien  Gouvemement  de  Rome^'  2  vols.  4to,  La 
Haye,  1766.  The  author  treats  at  length  and  systematically  of  the 
institutions  of  Rome ;  of  its  senate,  its  populus  and  plebe,  its  comitia, 
its  consids  and  tribunes ;  of  the  laws  and  tribunals,  of  the  religion  of 
the  country  and  its  ministers,  of  the  yarious  classes  of  society  and  their 
respective  rights,  and  the  condition  of  the  allies  and  subjects  of  Rome. 
This  work  met  with  great  approbation,  and  maintained  its  ground  as 
one  of  the  best  works  upon  the  Roman  republic  previous  to  Niebuhr^s 
'History  of  Rome.'  He  wrote  also  '  Histoire  de  Gkrmanicus,'  12mo, 
1741,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Homburg. 
Beaufort  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  He  died  at 
Maestrioht  in  1795. 

BEAUFORT,  MARGARET,  COUNTESS  OF  RICHMOND  AND 
DERBY,  is  entitled  to  honourable  mention  as  an  eminent  patroness  of 
literature,  after  the  manner  of  the  age  in  which  she  lived.  She  was 
of  royal  desoenty  being  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  John  Beaufort^  duke 
of  Somerset,  grandson  of  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  third  son 
of  Edward  IIL  Margaret  Beaufort  was  bom  in  1441,  and  was  thrico 
married :  first  to  Edmund  Tudor,  half-brother  to  Henry  VL,  created 
Earl  of  Richmond,  by  whom  she  had  one  son,  afterwards  Henry  VII. ; 
secondly  to  Sir  Henry  Stafford,  a  younger  branch  of  the  ducal  house 
of  Buckingham ;  thirdly  to  Lord  Stanley,  afterwards  earl  of  Derby. 
By  the  two  last  marriages  she  had  no  issue.  She  died  in  1509,  and  is 
buried  at  Westminster,  where  her  tomb  may  be  seen  in  the  south  aisle 
of  Henry  VIL's  chapeL 

The  Countess  of  Richmond  was  rich,  pious,  charitable,  and  generous. 
Her  attention  to  the  formal  observances  of  religion  prescribed  by  the 
Papal  Church  was  strict  even  to  rigour.  To  her  bounty  Christ's 
College,  Cambridge,  founded  in  1505,  and  St  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
projected  and  endowed  by  her,  but  not  chartered  till  1511,  owe  their 
existence.  The  estates  which  she  left  to  St.  John's  College  were  sued 
for  and  recovered  by  Henry  YIIL  as  the  heir-at-law  of  Margaret  Beau- 
fort, and  the  wealth  which  this  distinguished  college  now  enjoys  is 
chiefly  due  to  the  liberality  of  later  benefactors.  The  Countess  of 
Richmond  established  a  professorship  of  divinity,  with  a  salary  of  20 
marks,  in  each  university,  the  holders  of  which  are  called  Lady  Mar- 
garet's professors.  She  also  appointed  a  public  preacher  at  Cambridge, 
with  a  salary  of  102.,  whose  duties  are  now  confined  to  the  delivery  of 
one  Latin  sermon  yearly. 

Walpole  has  given  tins  lady  a  place  in  his  '  Catalogue  of  Royal  and 
Noble  Authors,' as  the  translator  of  two  books: — 1.  'TheMirroure 
of  Golds  to  the  Sinfull  Soul,'  translated  from  a  French  translation  of 
the  '  Speculum  Aureum  Peccatorum,'  printed  by  W.  de  Worde  in  1522 ; 
2.  Translation  of  the  fourth  book  of  Dr.  J.  Gerson's  '  Treatise  on  the 
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Imifeation  and  Following  the  Bleeaed  Life  of  our  Most  Merciful  Saviour 
Christy'  printed  at  the  end  of  Dr.  William  Atkinson's  translation  of 
the  three  first  books — Pynson,  1504. 

BEAUHARNAIS,  EUQ^SNE  DE,  son  of  Viscount  Alexandre  deBeau- 
hamais,  was  bom  at  Paris  September  3, 1781,  and  received  his  early  edu* 
eation  at  the  college  of  St^-Germain-en-Laye.  His  father  was  a  member 
of  the  National  Asembly,  in  which  he  embraced  the  popular  side,  und 
afterwards  served  with  (Ustinotion  in  the  army  of  the  Rhine  in  1792. 
He  was  however  accused  by  the  Jacobins,  taken  before  the  revolutionary 
tribunal,  condemned,  and  beheaded  in  July  1794,  when  he  was  only  34 
years  of  age.  His  widow  Josephine  married  in  1796  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte, who  treated  her  children,  Eugene  and  Hortense,  as  if  they  had 
been  his  own.  Eugene  accompanied  Bonaparte  to  Italy,  and  after- 
wards in  1798  to  Exypt,  where  he  acted  as  his  aide*de-camp.  After 
Bonaparte  became  first  consul  Eugene  was  made  chef-d'escadron  in  the 
Consular  Guards,  in  which  capacity  he  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Marengo.  In  1804  he  was  made  colonel-general  of  the  Chasseurs  of 
the  GuardSi  When  Bonaparte  became  emperor,  Eugene  was  created 
a  prince  of  the  new  empire;  and  in  1805,  on  b^ng  appointed  viceroy 
of  the  (eo  called)  kingdom  of  Italy,  which  comprised  Lombardy  and 
the  northern  papal  provinces,  he  fixed  his  residence  at  Milan.  He 
was  adopted  by  Napoleon  in  January  1806,  and  soon  after  married 
Augusta  Amelia,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Bavaria.  In  1809,  when  war 
bruke  out  again  between  Austria  and  France,  Eugene  tdok  the  com- 
jnand  of  the  French  and  Italian  army  on  the  frontiers  towards 
Carinthia,  but  he  was'  obliged  to  retire  before  the  superior  forces  of 
the  Archduke  John;  and  after  sustaining  considerable  loss  from  the 
the  Austrians  at  the  battle  of  Sacile  on  the  river  Llvenza,  he  withdrew 
to  the  banks  of  the  Adige,  where  he  received  reinforcements.  Upon 
the  defeat  of  the  great  Austrian  army  in  Germany,  the  archduke 
marched  back  for  the  protection  of  Vienna,  and  was  closely  followed 
by  Eugene.  A  battle  took  place  between  the  two  armies  near  the  river 
Piave,  where  the  Austrians  were  worsted,  and  obliged  to  hasten  their 
retreat.  Eug^ue  followed  them  through  Carinthia  and  Styria,  and  on 
the  27th  of  May  made  his  junction  with  Napoleon's  grand  army  at 
Ebersdorf,  near  Vienna.  He  was  thence  sent  into  Hungary  to  check 
the  rising  en  mcuse  of  the  people  of  that  country.  On  the  14th  of 
June  he  defeated  the  Archduke  John  at  Raab  in  Hungary. 

The  battle  of  Wagram  in  July  following  put  an  end  to  the  war. 
After  the  peace  of  Vienna  Engine  returned  to  Milan,  whence  he 
repaired  to  Paris  in  December  1809  to  be  present  at  the  declaration  of 
divorce  between  his  mother  and  Napoleon^  He  made  a  speech  to  the 
senate,  in  which  he  dwelt  on  the  duty  of  obedience  to  the  will  of  the 
emperor,  to  whom  he  and  his  family  were  under  great  obligations.  In 
1812  he  joioed  Napoleon  in  the  campaign  of  Russia  with  part  of  the 
Italian  army,  during  which  service  he  took  the  coinmand  of  the  fourth 
corps  of  the  grand  army,  and  was  engaged  at  the  battles  of  Mohilow 
and  of  the  Moekwa.  In  the  disastrous  retreat  from  Moscow,  Eugene 
succeeded  in  keeping  together  the  remnants  of  his  own  corps,  and 
maintaining  some  order  and  discipline  among  them ;  and  after  Napo- 
leon and  Murat  had  left  the  army,  he  took  the  command  of  the  whole. 
At  Magdeburg  he  collected  the  relics  of  the  various  corps ;  and  on  the 
2nd  x>f  May,  at  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  he  commanded  the  left  of  the 
new  army  which  Napoleon  had  raised.  Soon  after  he  returned  to 
Milan  to  raise  new  conscriptions  to  replace  the  soldiers  who  had 
perished  in  Russia,  and  to  make  every  effort  to  defend  Itely  against 
the  threatened  attack  of  Austria.  Three  levies  of  15,000  conscripts 
each  were  ordered  in  the  course  of  one  year  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy 
alone;  but  the  people  were  tired  of  war,  and  it  was  found  difficult  to 
collect  the  men.  The  news  of  the  battle  of  Leipzig  added  to  the 
general  discontent ;  and  at  the  end  of  October  1813  the  Austrian  army 
entered  the  Venetian  territory,  when  Eugene  was  obliged  to  retreat  to 
the  Piave,  and,  after  some  sharp  fighting,  to  fall  back  on  the  Adige. 
In  March  1814,  being  attacked  by  the  Austrians  on  one  side  and  by 
Murat  at^  the  head  of  the  Neapolitan  army  on  the  other,  he  withdrew 
to  the  Miucio,  and  removed  his  family  and  property  from  Milan  to 
the  fortress  of  Mantua.  On  the  16th  of  April  Eugene  and  Marshal 
Bellegarde,  the  Austrian  commander,  signed  the  convention  of 
Schiarino-Rizzino,  by  which  hostilities  were  suspended,  the  French 
troops  remaining  in  Italy  were  sent  aWay,  and  Venice,  Legnago,  and 
other  fortresses,  were  delivered  up  to  Austria.  Napoleon's  kingdom 
of  Italy  was  now  at  an  end,  and  Napoleon  himself  had  abdicated  the 
crown  of  France.  Some  endeavours  were  made  by  Eugene's  friends  to 
obtain  his  nomination  as  king  of  Lombardy,  but  a  strong  party  at  Milan 
violently  opposed  it ;  and  an  insurrection  took  place  in  that  city  in 
which  Prina,  one  of  Prince  Eugene's  ministers,  was  murdered  by  the 
people.  Upon  this  Engine  gave  up  Mantua  to  the  Austrians,  and 
returned  with  his  family  to  Bavaria. 

As  viceroy  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  Eugene  was  personally  liked  by 
the  people  and  by  the  army,  for  his  frank  bearing  and  affable  temper, 
and  hi«  humane  disposition.  Entirely  devoted  to  Napoleon,  he  impli- 
citly obeyed  and  enforced  his  often  harsh  decrees,  although  he  occa- 
sionally endeavoured  to  obtain  some  mitigation  of  them.  He  displayed 
activity  and  regularity  in  the  details  of  administration ;  his  viceregal 
court  was  splendid,  but  he  was  frugal  in  his  own  expenditure.  But 
some  of  the  persons  by  whom  he  was  surrounded  were  objects  of 
popular  aversion,  and  thus  occasioned  an  unfavourable  feeling  towards 
Eugdne's  government 


After  leaving  Italy  Eugene  lived  chiefly  at  Munich,  at  the  court  of 
his  father-in-law,  with  the  title  of  Prince  of  Leuchtenberg.  He  visited 
Paris  after  the  death  of  his  mother,  and  was  very  graciously  received 
by  Louis  XVIIL  He  also  visited  Vienna  when  the  Congress  was  ait- 
ting,  And  was  treated  with  marked  attention  by  the  allied  sovereigns 
and  their  ministers,  but  especially  by  the  Emperor  Alexander.  Eug&e 
retained,  with  the  consent  of  the  pope,  the  possession  of  some  estates 
in  the  northern  provinces  of  the  Roman  states,  which  had  formed  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  The  restored  king  of  Naples  also  agreed  to 
pay  him  five  millions  of  franca.  These  grants  were  intend »'d  as  a 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  yearly  income  of  a  million  of  francs 
assigned  to  him  by  Napoleon  on  the  national  domain  of  Italy.  (Col- 
letta,  '  Storia  del  Reame  di  Napoli,'  voL  iv.)  Eugene  died  at  Munich 
on  the  22nd  of  February  1824,  at  the  age  of  43  years.  Eugene  left 
two  sons  and  four  daugnters :  the  eldest  son,  Augiiste  Charles,  mar- 
ried Donna  Maria,  the  late  Queen  of  Portugal,  and  died  in  1835  ;  the 
other  son,  MaximUian  Joseph,  married  the  Archduchess  Olga.  daughter 
of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  of  Russia,  and  died  in  1852;  the  eldest 
daughter  Josephine  is  Queen  of  Sweden,  having  married  in  1823  Oscar, 
the  present  king  of  Sweden ;  the  second  daughter,  Eugenie  Hortense, 
married  Frederick,  the  prince  of  Hohenzollern-Hechingen,  and  died  in 
1847 ;  and  the  third,  AmAie  Auguste,  is  the  widow  of  Don  Pedro,  lata 
emperor  of  BraziL 

BEAUMARCHAIS,  PIERRE  AUGUSTE  CARON  DE,  was  bom  at 
Paris  in  January  1732.  His  father  was  a  watchmaker,  and  brought 
up  his  son  to  the  same  profession,  in  which  young  Bcraumarcbais 
showed  considerable  skilL  He  was  also  remarkably  fond  of  miisic, 
and  attained  great  proficiency  in  playing  on  the  harp  and  the  guitar. 
Beaumarchais  played  before  the  daughters  of  Louis  XV.,  who  being 
pleased  with  his  musical  skill  admitted  him  to  their  concerts,  and 
afterwards  to  their  parties.  He  now  appeared  at  Versaill^  in  a  rich 
court-dress,  which  offended  a  haughty  nobleman,  who  meeting  him 
one  day  in  one  of  the  galleries,  asked  him  abruptly  to  look  at  a  valuable 
watch  that  he  wore,  which  was  out  of  order.  Beaumarchais  excui«ed 
himself,  by  saying  that  his  hand  was  very  unsteady;  the  other  insisting, 
Beaumarchais  took  the  watch  and  dropped  it  on  the  floor,  simply 
observing :  "  I  told  you  so."  Notwithstanding  this  event  he  continued 
to  enjoy  the  patronage  of  the  courts  which  gave  him  the  opportunity 
of  becoming  connected  with  some  of  t^e  Fermiers  G^ndraux  and  great 
contractors.  He  became  involved  in  several  lawsuits,  and  gained 
considerable  notoriety  in  consequence  of  the  memoirs  or  pleadings  of 
his  case,  which  he  wrote  and  published.  These  pleadings,  which  show 
considerable  skill  and  oratori(»d  power,  are  inserted  in  thb  collection 
of  his  work?.  But  his  fame  as  a  writer  rests  on  his  plays,  and  chiefly 
on  the  well-known  operas  '  Le  Barbier  de  Seville,'  and  '  Le  Mariage  de 
Figaro.'  The  character  of  Figaro  was  a  happy  invention,  and  the 
other  principal  characters,  in  both  plays,  are  drawn  with  great  skill 
The  'Mariage  de  Figaro'  alone  produced  Beaumarchais  80,000  francs. 
He  also  wrote  '  La  M^re  Coupable,'  which  may  be  considered  as  a 
sequel  to  the  other  two,  but  is  very  inferior  to  them, '  Eugenie,*  and 
'Les  Deux  Amis.'  At  the  beginning  of  the  revolt  of  the  English- 
American  provinces,  Beaumarchais  entei'ed  into  a  speculation  for 
supplying  the  colonies  with  arms,  ammunition,  &a ;  and  although  he 
lost  several  vessels  the  greater  number  arrived  in  America,  and  Beau- 
marchais enriched  himself  by  his  undertaking.  When  the  French 
revolution  broke  out,  Beaumarchais  showed  himself  favourable  to  the 
popular  cause,  and  entered  into  speculations  to  supply  com,  muskets, 
&C.  But  his  activity  in  that  critical  period  exposed  him  to  auspicion ; 
he  was  accused  and  acquitted,  then  accused  again,  and  being  obliged 
ta  run  away,  he  escaped  to  England  and  afterwards  to  Germany. 
He  returned  to  France  after  the  fall  of  Robespierre.  He  died  in 
May  1799. 

Beaumarchais  bad  considerable  talent,  and  many  good  qualities,  but 
he  was  very  vain  and  fond  of  distinction.  He  undertook  an  edition 
of  all  the  works  of  Voltaire,  of  whom  he  was  a  great  admirer ;  but  the 
edition,  notwithstanding  all  his  pains  and  great  expense,  proved  very 
indifferent)  both  as  to  correctness  and  execution. 

((Euvres  computes  de  Beaumctrckaie,  1  vol.  8vo,  Paris,  1809 ;  Diction' 
naire  Universel  Historiquc) 

BEAUMONT,  FRANCIS,  the  dramatist,  third  son  of  Francis,  one 
of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  of  Anne,  daughter 
of  George  Pierrepoint,  of  Holme-Pierrepoint,  in  the  county  of  Notting- 
ham, was  born  at  the  family  seat  of  Grace  Dieu,  in  Leicestershire,  15S6. 
The  Beaumdnts  were  not  pnly  an  ancient  stock,  but  some  of  them 
sought  to  trace  their  lineage  to  the  kings  of  France  and  of  England. 
The  glory  of  the  family  however  consists  in  its  literatxure. 

At  ten  years  of  age  Beaumont  was  admitted  a  gentleman-commoner 
at  Broadgate's  Hall,  now  Pembroke  College,  Oxford.  He  afterwards 
became  a  student  in  the  Temple;  married  Ursula,  daughter  and 
co-heir  of  Henry  Isley,  of  Sundridge,  in  Kent,  by  whom  he  had  two 
daughters;  died  before  he  was  thirty,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1616 ; 
and  was  buried  at  the  entrance  of  St.  Benedict's  Chapel,  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  without  any  inscription.  One  of  the  daughters  of  Beaumont, 
Frances,  was  living  at  a  great  age  in  1700,  at  which  time  she  enjoyed 
an  annuity  of  10021  from  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  in  whose  family  she 
had  resided  (say  the  biographers)  as  a  *'  domestic;"  by  which  is  meant^ 
perhaps,  a  companion. 

The  race  of  the  Beaumonts,  like  that  of  the  Fletohen*  which  is  an 
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interesting  ooinddenoe,  appears  to  hare  abounded  in  the  love  of  poetry. 
The  biographers  have  noticed  that  there  were  four  Francis  Beaumonts 
all  living  in  1615,  and  that  at  least  three  of  them  were  poete— Francis 
the  dramatist ;  Francis,  his  cousin,  master  of  the  Charter  House ;  and 
Francis,  a  '  Jesuit,*  probably  a  son  of  the  dramatbt's  elder  brother  Sir 
John,  who  though  perhaps  too  young  to  be  a  Jesuit  at  that  time, 
became  one  after  his  father's  deatk  This  Sir  John  Beaumont,  author 
of  '  Bosworth  Field/  was  a  poet  of  real  merit;  his  son  and  successor, 
another  John,  iiUierited  his  poetical  tendency.  Dr.  Joseph  Beaumont, 
master  of  Peter  House,  Cambridge,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  the 
Charleses,  and  was  of  a  branch  of  &e  family,  though  son  of  a  wool- 
stapler  in  Suffolk,  is  iJso  known  to  poetical  antiquaries  as  one  of  the 
writers  from  whom  Pope  thought  a  man  might  *'  steal  wisely." 

As  the  life  of  Francis  Beaumont  was  so  short,  and  his  writings 
apparently  so  numerous,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  he  paid  much 
attention  to  the  law.  He  probably  gave  himself  up  to  the  literature 
and  amusements  of  the  town.  He  records,  in  a  celebrated  epistle,  his 
intimacy  with  Ben  Jonson,  and  the  other  men  of  genius  who  assembled 
at  the  Mermaid  Tavern;  where  be  says,  they  used  is  leave  an  air 
behind  them,  sufficient  to  make  the  two  next  companies  witty.  At 
this  greatest  of  all  literary  clubs,  he  would  meet  with  Shakspere ;  and 
perhaps  it  was  here  he  became  acquainted  with  the  illustrious  friend 
with  whom  he  was  destined  to  become  all  but  identified.  The  date 
of  their  first  play  is  1607,  when  our  author  was  one-and-twenty. 
Fletcher  was  ton  years  older.  If  we  may  credit  Aubrey,  their  connec- 
tion was,  in  every  respect,  singularly  close.  They  lived  in  the  same 
house,  and  in  most  respects  had  their  possessions  in  common..  The 
friendships'  of  that  age  were  of  a  more  romantic  cast  than  at  present. 
Its  poetry  fell  with  more  vigour  into  the  prose  of  common  life,  and 
tinctured  the  whole  stream. 

A  natural  curiosity  has  existed,  to  know  what  were  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  the  portions  furnished  to  their  common  writings  by 
these  illustrious  friends.  It  has  generally  been  believed  that  Fletober 
contributed  the  vivacity,  and  Beaumont  the  judgment.  We  can  discover 
no  foundation  for  this  opinion,  except  the  report;  and  suspect  that 
there  never  was  any.  "I  have  heard,"  says  Aubrey,  "  Dr.  John  Earle 
(since  Bishop  of  Sarum)  say,  who  knew  them,  that  his  (Beaumont's) 
mains  business  was  to  correct  the  overflowings  of  Mr.  Fletcher's  witt." 
Yet  Earle,  in  his  verses  upon  Beaumont,  expressly  attributes  to  him 
whole  plays,  in  which  his  genuis  is  quite  as  exuberant  as  Fleteher's. 
Their  editors  in  general  are  divided  as  to  the  property ;  tradition  seems 
to  have  distributed  it  between  then  at  random ;  and  Mr.  Seward,  in 
an  elaborate  attempt  to  discriminate  it,  bewilders  himself  in  refine- 
mente  which  end  in  giving  them  each  other^s  qualities  interchangeably, 
and  protesting  against  his  own  distinction.  If  the  miscellaneous  poems 
attributed  to  Beaumont  be  his,  especially  the  '  Hermaphrodite,'  (which 
Cleaveland  claimed  as  a  joint  composition  of  himself  and  Randolph,) 
there  would  be  reason  to  suspect  that  his  genius  was  naturally  more 
exuberant  than  Fleteher's :  and  judging  from  the  works  which  they 
are  known  to  have  produced  separately,  such  as  the  '  Faithful  Shep- 
herdn^'ss,'  the  'Masque,'  and  the  <  Epistle,'  there  appears  to  be  nothing 
to  forbid  the  conclusion  that  each  might  have  written  either;  except, 
indeed,  that  in  the  only  undramatic  copy  of  Terses  extant  in  Fleteher's 
name  ('Upon  an  Honest  Man's  Fortune'),  his  muse  is  the  graver  of 
the  twa  We  are  therefore  inclined  to  think,  that  the  reason  which 
Aubrey  gave  for  their  strong  personal  attachment,  applies  with  equal 
force  to  this  question :  "There  was  a  wonderful  consimility  of  phansy," 
he  says,  "between  him  (Beaumont)  and  Mr.  John  Fletoher,  which 
caused  the  dearenesse  of  friendship  between  them."  They  loved  one 
another  fully  and  entirely,  and  exhibited  the  only  great  spectacle 
existing  of  two  men  writing  in  common,  and  puzzling  posterity  to  know 
which  was  which,  precisely  because  their  faculties  were  identical. 

Another,  and  apparently  more  perplexing  difficulty  remains,  in  the 
wonderful  praises  lavished  by  tne  writers  of  those  times  upon  the 
decency  and  chastity  of  a  muse,  which  to  our  eyes  appears  the  strangest 
mixture  of  deUcate  sentiment  and  absolute  prostitution.  Beaumont 
and  Fleteher  are  the  dramatiste  of  all  others  whom  a  liberal  modem 
reader  could  the  best  endure  to  see  in  a  castigated  edition.  Their 
ideas  are  sometimes  even  as  loathsome  as  they  are  licentious.  Schlegel 
has  expressed  his  astoniahment,  how  two  poete  and  gentlemen  could 
utter  the  things  they  do,  nay,  whole  scenes ;  in  some  measure,  whole 
pla>s;  and  Dry  den,  who  availed  himfelf  in  his  dramas  of  all  the 
licence  of  the  time  of  Charles  IL,  said,  in'  defending  himself  on  that 
point,  that  one  play  of  Beaumont  and  Fleteher's  (the  '  Custom  of  the 
Country')  contained  more  indecency  than  all  his  put  together.  Yet 
these  are  the  writers  whom  their  contemporaries,  including  divines  as 
well  as  fine  gentlemen,  compliment  in  the  most  emphatic  manner 
upon  their  decorum  and  purity.  Harris,  then  or  subsequently  Greek 
professor  at  Oxford,  and  called  a  second  '  Chrysostom,'  panegyrises  their 
muse  fur  being  'chaste.'  Dr.  Maine,  celebrated  for  lus  piety  as  well 
as  wit,  speaks  of  their  '  chaste  scene ;'  Sir  John  Birkenhead  says  that 
Fleteher  (who  was  son  of  a  bishop)  wrote 
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As  if  his  father's  crosier  awed  the  stage ;  *' 


and  Dr.  Earle  (afterwards  a  bishop  himself),  not  content  with  declaring 
that  Beaiunont's  wit  is  *  untainted  with  obscenity,'  protesto  that  his 
writings  are  too  'pure^'  and  'chaste,'  and  'sainted,'  to  be  called  plays. 
The  solution  of  tlus  mystery  gives  ub  an  extraordinary  idea  of  suoh 


plays  of  the  time  as  have  not  come  down  to  posterity,  and  of  the 
distinction  drawn  by  our  ancestors  between  licence  of  speech  and 
conduct ;  for  the  panegyric  appears  to  be  almost  wholly  founded  upon 
the  comparative  innocence  of  double  meanings. 

*'  Here,  ye  fonl  speakers,  that  pronoonce  the  air 
Of  stews  and  seirers," 

cri%s  the  gallant  Lovelace,  the  Sir  Philip  Sydney  of  his  day,  speaking 
of  the  very  comedy  above-mentioned, — 

**  View  here  a  loose  thoaght  said  with  sach  a  graco^ 
HinerTE  might  have  spoke  in  Venus'  face ; 
So  well  dlsguls'd,  that  'twas  conceived  hy  none. 
But  Cupid  had  Diana's  linen  on ; " 

• 

and  BO  he  goes  on,  objecting  nothing  to  the  thought,  but  holding  the 
example  to  be  spotless,  and  desiring  it  to  spread,  as  if  for  its  own 
sake.  It  thus  appears  that  other  writers  used  language, — homely  words, 
or  grosser  images, — such  as  Beaumont  and  Fletoher  never  uttered ; 
and  if  it  were  objected  that  Shakspere,  as  well  as  several  other 
dramatists,  did  not  allow  themselves  a  twentieth  part  of  the  licence 
even  of  Beaumont  and  Fleteher,  the  reply  would  be,  that  the  accom- 
plished duumviri  more  expressly  set  tiiemselves  to  represent  the 
manners  and  conversation  of  high  life  and  the  town  elegance,  and 
that  their  ingenuity  in  avoiding  cause  of  offence  was  therefore  the 
more  singular  and  meritorious. 

Beaumont  and  Fleteher  were  two  open-hearted  men  and  genuine 
poets,  spoilt  by  town  breeding  and  the  love  of  applause.  It  is  a  pity 
that  two  such  poete  could  have  been  so  spoilt ;  but  still,  in  the  beA 
part  of  their  genius,  they  survived  the  contamination,  strong  in  their 
sympathy  with  the  great  nature  that  bestowed  it^  and  "  pure  in  the 
last  reoessee  of  the  mind."  Even  the  purest  characters  in  their  plays 
are  not  free  trom  an  intermixture  of  things  which  they  ought  not  to 
know  or  telk  about ;  while  the  practical  chastity  is  overwrought,  and 
put  to  absurd  and  gratuitous  trials,  as  if  there  could  be  no  faith  in  it 
but  from  the  most  extravagant  proof.  In  short,  a  something  not 
entirely  true  to  nature  pervades  almost  all  their  writings,  running  side 
by  side  with  the  freshest  and  loveliest  passages ;  and  while  one  half 
of  a  scene,  or  sometimes  of  a  speech,  or  even  a  couple  of  sentences, 
gushes  out  from  the  authors'  heart,  the  other  is  brought  from  some 
fantastic  fountain  of  court  maoners  and  talk,  and  produced  for  the 
sake  of  town  effect. 

Although  this  unwholesome  and  objectionable  matter  pervades 
their  writings,  there  might  be  formed  from  the  works  of  Bieaumont 
and  Fleteher  a  selection  of  passages  of  as  refined  sentiment,  lofty  and 
sweet  poetry,  excellent  sense,  humour  and  pathos,  as  any  in  the 
language,  excepting  Shakspere  and  Chaucer.  Nothing  can  surpass 
the  tender  delicacy  of  the  page's  scenes  in  *  PhUaster,'  the  dignified 
sentiment  in  the  *  Elder  Brother,'  the  wit  and  happy  extravagance  in 
the  'Woman  Hater'  and  the  'Little  French  Lawyer,'  the  pastoral 
luxuriance  in  the  'Faithful  Shepherdess,'  or  the  exquisite  and  virgin 
poetry  scattered  throughout  the  whole  collection,  sometimes  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  artificial  and  even  disgusting  passages.  In  lyrics 
they  have  scarcely  an  equal,  even  in  Shakspere  himself,  or  Milton : 
their  lyrical  compositions  sing  their  own  music. 

BEAUMONT,  SIR  QEORGE  HOWLAND,  was  the  seventh  baronet 
of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Beaumonte  of  Stoughton  Orange,  Leicester- 
shire. He  was  bom  in  1753,  was  educated  at  Eton,  a  distinguished 
amateur  of  the  arte  and  friend  of  artists,  possessed  himself  consider- 
able skill  as  a  landscape  painter,  and  was  one  of  the  most  munificent 
donors  to  the  British  national  collection  of  pictures.  He  was  mainly 
instrumental  in  the  esteblishment  of  the  National  Qallery ;  in  further- 
ance of  which  object  he  promised  to  contribute  part  of  his  own  col- 
lection at  Coleorton  Hall :  he  accordingly  presented  to  the  National 
Gallery  sixteen  paintings,  chiefly  landscapes — a  landscape  and  figures 
by  Nicolas  Potissin ;  Hsgar  and  the  Angel,  Narcissus  and  Echo,  the 
Death  of  Procris,  and  a  study  of  trees,  by  Claude ;  a  view  of  Venice 
by  Canaletto ;  a  large  landscape  and  figures  by  Rubens ;  a  landscape 
and  figures  by  Both,  called  Morning ;  a  landscape  and  figures,  called 
the  Return  of  the  Ark,  by  Sebastian  Bourdon ;  the  Villa  of  Msecenas, 
and  the  Niobe,  of  Wilson ;  a  portrait  of  a  Jew,  and  a  sketeh  of  the 
Descent  from  the  Cross,  by  Rembrandt ;  a  profile  of  a  man  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds;  Py lades  and  Orestes  by  West;  and  the  Blind  Fiddler 
by  Wilki&  Sir  G^rge  was  one  of  Wilkie's  earliest  patrons  and  best 
friends.  There  are  also  two  of  his  own  landscapes  in  thi  National 
Gallery — a  small  piece  on  wood,  and  Jacques  contemplating  the 
Wounded  Sta^,  from  *  As  you  like  it.*  These  two  pictures  were  pre- 
sented by  Lady  Beaumont  after  the  death  of  Sir  Geoi^e.  He  died  in 
February  1827  without  issue.  Lady  Beaumont,  who  was  the  grand- 
daughter of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Willos,  survived  Sir  Geoige  little  more 
than  two  years ;  she  died  in  July  1829. 

BEAUSOBRB,  ISAAC,  was  born  in  1659  at  Niort^  in  the  province 
of  Poitou.  His  ancestors,  being  Protestants,  had  emigrated  from 
France  at  the  time  of  the  St.  Bartholomew  massaore,  but  returned 
afterwards  in  consequence  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  Young  Beau- 
sobre  studied  at  Saumur,  was  afterwards  ordained,  and  took  charge 
of  the  Protestant  church  of  Ch4tillon'Sur-Indre,  in  Touraine.  When 
Louis  XIV.  renewed  the  persecution  against  the  Protestants,  by 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  in  1685,  tho  ohuroh  of  Chi> 
Itillon  was  (dosedy  and  the   gatee  sealed   by  the 
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Beausobre  broke  the  sealB,  and  preached  as  usual  on  the  Sunday, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Holland. 
From  Holland  he  went  to  Dessau,  in  1686,  a^  chaplain  to  the  Prin- 
cess of  Anhalt  Dessau.  His  first  work  was  '  Defense  de  la  Doctrine 
des  R^form^s,'  Magdeburg,  1693.  In  1694  he  removed  to  Berlin, 
and  took  charge  of  one  of  the  French  Protestant  churches  in  that 
capital.  He  was  afterwards  made  chaplain  to  the  court,  inspeotor 
of  the  French  college,  ftc.  He  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the  king, 
Frederic  William  I.,  whose  son,  tbe  Crown  Prince,  afterwards  the 
Great  Frederic,  also  conceived  great  regard  for  him.  Beausobre  passed 
the  remaining  forty-six  years  of  his  life  at  Berlin,  where  he  died  in 
June  1738,  much  regretted,  both  on  account  of  his  personal  character 
and  his  extensive  learning.  He  wrote  numerous  works,  the  principal 
of  which  ia  his  '  Histoire  critique  de  Manicb^  et  du  Manichdisme,' 
2  vols.  4to,  1734-39.  The  first  part  of  this  work  is  historical :  the 
author  derives  his  account  of  Manes,  or  Mani,  from  Syrian,  Persian, 
and  Arabic  authorities,  and  exhibits  the  great  discrepancy  existing 
between  their  narratives  and  those  of  the  Qreek  and  Latin  writers. 
The  second  part  treats  of  the  doctrines,  rites,  church  discipline,  and 
morals  of  the  Manicheans.  The  work  is  full  of  varied  and  interesting 
erudition.  The  second  volume  was  edited  by  Formey  after  Beausobre's 
death,  with  a  short  biogpraphy  of  the  author  by  the  editor.  Beausobre 
undertook,  with  L'Enfant,  a  French  version  of  the  New  Testament 
from  the  Greek  text,  which  contains  a  long  and  valuable  introduction, 
and  numerous  explanatory  notes:  2  vols.  6 vo,  Amsterdam,  1718,  re- 
printed in  1741.  The  introduction  was  translated  into  English, 
1726.  He  also  began  a  history  of  the  Reformation  on  a  very  large 
scale,  which  he  left  in  an  imperifect  state.  ^  It  was  published  at  Berlin 
in  1785,  in  4  vols.  8vo.  In  conjunction  with  other  literary  men,  be 
began  the  journal  and  review  called  *  Biblioth^que  Germaoique,'  the 
fir^t  volume  of  which  appeared  in  1720,  and  which  was  carried  to  the 
fiftieth  volume.  Beausobre  continued  to  the  last  to  be  one  of  tbe 
principal  contributors,  and  wrote  nearly  half  of  eaoh  volume.  A 
sequel  to  this  work  was  begun  after  Beausobre's  death  by  Mr.  Formey, 
under  the  title  of  '  Nouvelle  Biblioth^que  Germanique.'  Beausobre 
wrote  also  'Remarques  critiques  et  pbilologiques  sur  le  nouveau 
Testament,'  published  after  his  death  at  La  Haye  (the  Hague),  2  vols. 
4to.  His  'Sermons'  were  published  in  4  vols.  8va  Beausobre  left 
several  other  works  in  manuscript,  complete  and  incomplete,  ecpe- 
cially  on  the  various  sects  of  the  dark  ages,  the  PauUoians,  the 
Albigenses,  &c 

BEAUVOIS,  AMBROSE  MARLA  FRANCIS  JOSEPH  PALISOT 
D£,  a  celebrated  French  naturalist  and  traveller,  was  bom  at  Arras  on 
the  27th  of  July  1752.  His  father,  who  was  an  advocate,  educated 
him  for  the  legal  profession ;  but  his  bias  for  the  study  of  natural 
history  was  so  strong  that  from  an  early  age  he  was  more  frequently 
in  the  fields  with  his  friend  and  preceptor  Lestiboudois  than  in  the 
courts  of  law.  In  the  year  1772  he  was  appointed  receiver-general  of 
crown  rents,  which  he  held  for  about  five  years.  Upon  the  suppression 
of  this  office  in  1777,  he  appears  to  have  abandoned  his  profession,  and 
to  have  determined  upon  devoting  himself  exclusively  to  his  favourite 
pui-suits.  The  French  government  had  planned  an  expedition  to  the 
west  coast  of  Africa,  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  settlement  which 
might  serve  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  mercantile  influence  of  the  English 
in  that  part  of  the  world.  Paliaot  de  Beauvois  eagerly  embraced  what 
appejired  a  favourable  means  of  exploring  a  country  rich  in  every 
branch  of  natural  history,  and  never  before  trod  by  the  foot  of  an 
European  naturalist ;  and  he  obtained  permission  to  accompany  the 
expedition  at  his  own  charge.  On  the  17th  of  July  1786  he  sailed 
from  Rochefort  for  Benin,  in  which  and  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of 
Owore  he  spent  about  fifteen  months,  investigating  its  natural  pro- 
ductions with  a  zeal  that  even  the  dreadful  fevers  of  the  country,  with 
which  he  was  attacked,  were  insufiicient  to  destroy.  While  here  he 
planned  a  journey  aoross  Africa  to  Abyssinia;  but  after  having  pene- 
trated the  interior  for  a  considerable  distance,  he  was  compelled  to 
return  in  consequence  of  bis  companions  becoming  frightened  at  the 
dangers  of  the  route,  and  at  the  multiplying  difi&culties  by  which  they 
found  themselves  opposed  at  every  step.  On  his  return  to  the  coast 
he  was  attacked  so  severely  by  scurvy  and  yellow  fever,  that,  to  use 
bis  own  words,  after  seeing  more  than  five-sixths  of  his  companions 
perish,  and  having  been  himself  several  times  in  the  very  jaws  of 
death,  it  became  indispensable  for  him  to  abandon  the  country, 
leaving  behind  him  tbe  principal  part  of  his  collection,  which  consisted 
of  ekins  of  animals,  insects,  dried  plants,  and  minerals,  to  be  for- 
warded to  France.  Fortunately,  a  part  of  these  had  previously  been 
sent  to  M.  de  Jussieu,  and  a  part  was  put  on  board  the  ship  in  which 
he  embarked  for  St.  Domingo,  otherwise  the  whole  fruit  of  so  much 
zeal  and  sufifering  would  have  perished ;  for  what  he  left  behind  him 
was  soon  after  burned,  along  with  the  settlement,  by  an  English  expe- 
dition. Upon  his  arrival  at  Cape  Fran9ois  in  St.  Domingo,  in  1788, 
his  health  became  speedily  re-established.  Here  he  formed  an  opinion 
so  decidedly  averse  to  slave  emancipation,  that  when  it  was  found 
impossible  any  longer  to  keep  the  blacks  in  subjection,  M.  de  Beauvois 
-w&i  deputed  by  the  French  authorities  of  St  Domingo  to  proceed  to 
tbe  United  States,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  assistance  from  the 
American  government*  Upon  his  return  from  this  fruitless  mission, 
in  1793,  he  found  the  island  in  confusion ;  his  collections,  which  had 
become  very  large,  were  ooosumed  in  the  conflagration  of   Cape 


Fran9oi8 ;  and  the  negroes,  now  become  the  masters,  who  naturally 
saw  nothing  In  him  but  a  persecutor,  threw  him  into  prison. 

While  lying  in  prison,  in  daily  expectation  of  being  taken  out  for 
execution,  he  was  enabled  to  escape  by  the  faithfulness  of  a  mulatto 
woman,  to  whom,  some  time  before  his  departure  for  the  United 
States,  he  had  humanely  granted  her  freedom.  She  not  only  effected 
bis  liberation,  but  procmred  him  the  means  of  reaching  the  United 
States.  Thus  was  his  life  preserved  by  the  derotion  of  one  of  that 
veiy  race  which  he  thought  worthy  of  little  short  of  eternal  bondage: 
On  his  arrival  at  Phili^elphia,  penniless  and  friendless,  he  learned 
that  his  name  had  been  inserted  in  the  lists  of  proscriptions,  and  that 
it  was  no  longer  safe  to  return  to  France.  But,  undismayed  at  bis 
apparently  hopeless  condition,  he  succeeded,  by  the  teaching  of  music 
and  languages,  in  supporting  himself  honourably,  and  soon  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  few  persons  who  at  that  time,  in  North  America, 
occupied  themselves  with  natural  history. 

Upon  the  arrival  in  the  United  States  of  the  French  minister  Adet, 
De  Beauvois  no  longer  found  himself  straitened  for  means.  He  forth- 
with abandoned  his  occupations,  and  determined  upon  exploring  the 
more  remote  parts  of  North  America.  He  accordingly  examined  the 
Appalachian  Mountains,  and  penetrated  into  the  country  of  the  Creek 
and  Cherokee  Indians,  stUl  collecting  objects  of  natural  history  in  all 
its  branches.  Among  other  things,  he  discovered  the  jaws  and  molar 
teeth  of  the  great  Mattodon  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  and  he  brought 
the  tooth  of  a  Megalonyx  from  the  west  of  Virginia.  Upon  bis  return 
to  Philadelphia  loaded  with  acquisitions,  he  learned  that  his  pro- 
scription had  been  erased,  and  that,  by  singular  good  fortune,  his 
patrimony  had  not  been  sold.  He  immediately  repaired  to  France, 
where  he  found  his  affdirs  in  lamentable  disorder,  and  his  wife 
unfaithful  He  divorced  his  wife,  sold  a  portion  of  his  property  in 
order  to  free  the  remainder  from  incumbrances,  renounced  the  perils 
of  travelling,  and  thenceforward  devoted  himself  to  the  examination 
a^  publication  of  his  collections ;  but  of  these  he  found  that  only 
what  he  brought  with  him  from  Philadelphia  and  the  small  collections 
which  he  had  forwarded  while  in  Africa  to  M.  de  Jussieu  had  escaped. 
These  howeyer  sufficed  to  occupy  him,  in  conjunction  with  the  general 
questions  of  natural  history,  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  1806  he 
was  called  to  tbe  Institute  as  the  successor  of  Adanson;  in  1815  he 
was  created  Titular  Councillor  of  the  University  of  Paris  by  Napo- 
leon L,  upon  his  return  from  Elba;  and  in  January  1820  he  died  from 
an  attack  of  diarrhoea. 

After  his  return  to  France,  Palisot  de  Beauvois  was  the  author  of  a 
considerable  number  of  works,  some  of  which  were  inserted  in  the 
transactions  of  learned  societies,  some  in  the  '  Encydop^die  M^tho- 
dique,'  and  the  remainder  were  published  separately.  All  these, 
except  his  '  ^th^gamie,'  may  be  supposed  to  have  contributed  more 
or  less  to  the  progress  of  science ;  but  the  works  on  which  his  repu- 
tation chiefly  depend  are  his  '  Flore  d*Oware '  and  '  De  Benin,' 
published  in  twenty  parts,  in  folio,  between  1804  and  1821 ;  bis 
'Insects'  of  the  same  country,  of  which  fifteen  parts  in  folio  appeared 
between  1805  and  1821 ;  and  his  '  Agrostographie,'  which  appeared  in 
one  Tolume,  8vo,  in  1812.  The  defects — and  they  are  many — which 
may  be  found  in  the  *  Flora '  of  Oware  were  more  than  compensated 
by  the  merits  of  the  '  Agrostographie.*  At  the  time  of  its  publication 
all  that  related  to  the  systematic  arrangement  of  grasses  was  in  great 
disorder.  The  genera  of  this  important  natural  order,  with  the 
exception  of  what  had  been  done  by  Dr.  Bobert  Brown  in  his 
*Prddromus  Flone  Novsq  Hollandise,'  were  nearly  as  they  had  been 
left  by  LinnsBUS,  although  the  number  of  species  bad  prodigiously 
increased.  It  was  necessary  .to  recast  the  whole  order,  in  doing  which 
new  principles  had  to  be  established,  and  ancient  prejudices  to  be 
unsparingly  attacked.  This  was  done  by  Palisot  de  Beauvois  in  a 
manner  which  reflected  the  greatest  honour  both  upon  his  skill  and 
knowledge.  Objections  were  loudly  raised  against  his  new  arrange- 
ment; but  it  was  accepted  by  the  public,  and  has  become  the  basis  of 
the  more  perfect  system,  which  at  this  day  seems  to  be  everywhere 
recognised  as  the  most  conformable  to  reason  and  to  nature. 

{Biographic  UniverteUe;  Flare  dH Oware;  and  Etsai  dTune  NouvdU 
Agrostographie,) 

BEAZLET,  SAMUEL,  architect  and  playwright,  was  the  son  of  a 
surveyor  in  Parliament-street,  Westminster,  where  he  was  bom  in 
1786.  In  early  life  Mr.  Beazley  served  as  a  volunteer,  and  some  of 
his  adventures  in  the  Peninsula  and  France  were,  as  related  by  himself, 
of  a  somewhat  romantic  character.  Mr.  Beazley's  chief  claim  to 
remembrance  as  an  architect  arises  from  the  fact  of  his  having  erected 
a  laiger  number  of  theatres  than  any  other  contemporary  architect 
in  England,  or  probably  in  Europe.  The  Lyceum  (both  the  present 
one  of  that  name,  and  the  one  on  its  site  destroyed  by  fire  in  1830), 
the  Stb  James's  and  the  City  of  London  theatres  in  the  metropolis 
were  built  by  him ;  also  two  or  three  in  the  provinces,  and  two  in 
Dublin.  He  likewise  famished  the  drawings  for  two  in  Belgium,  one 
in  Brazil,  and  one  or  two  in  India.  The  Strand  front  of  the  Adelphi 
and  the  colonnade  of  Dmry-lane  theatres  were  also  erected  by  him  ,* 
and  we  believe  that  he  executed  other  works  in  connection  with 
theatres.  His  theatres,  though  not  romarkable  for  any  high  order 
of  artistic  design,  have  the  very  great  merit  of  affording  the  whole 
of  the  auditory  a  tolerably  good  view  of  the  stage,  while  their  acoustic 
properties  are  considerably  above  the  average.     Among  his  other 
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more  important  works  may  be  mentioned  Studley  Caatle.  For  some 
yean  before  bis  death  he  had  been  very  extensively  employed  in 
constructing  the  architectural  works  of  the  South-Eastem  Bailway 
Company.  The  terminus  at  London  Bridge,  the  stations  on  the  North 
Kent  line,  the  New  Town,  Ashford,  Kent,  the  Warden  Hotel,  and  the 
Pilot  House,  Dover,  &a,  are  among  the  chief  of  these  works.  Like 
his  theatres  they  are  mostly  well  adapted  to  their  purpose,  and  like 
them  they  have  little  other  merit. 

Bat  during  his  life  Mr.  Beazley  was  not  merely  known  as  an  architect. 
lie  was  also  one  of  the  most  prolific  playwrights  of  the  day,  having 
wrilUn,  it  is  said,  upwards  of  a  hundred  dramatic  pieces.  They  were 
mostly  farces,  and  other  light  occasional  pieces,  which  were  forgotten 
by  the  end  of  the  season  in  which  they  were  produced :  but  one  or 
two  still  occasionally  occupy  the  stage.  They  have  no  literary  preten- 
sions, but,  like  his  buildings,  they  appear  to  have  exhibited  great 
mechanical  dexterity,  and  a  keen  perception  of  the  immediate  require- 
ments of  the  subject.  Mr.  Beazley  wrote  two  novels,  the  '  Oxonians' 
and  the  *  Kou^ ; '  and  furnished  the  words  to  the  Ebglish  versions  of 
the  'Sonnambula'  and  some  other  operas.  Though  apparently  so 
constantly  employed,  Mr.  Beazley  was  well  known  in  society  as  a  diner- 
out  and  a  cheerful  companion.  He  died  suddenly  at  his  residence, 
Tunbridge  Castle,  Kent,  October  12, 1851. 

{Builder,  1851 ;  OerUleman't  Magazine^  1851.) 

BECCAFU'MI,  DOME'NICO,  a  very  celebrated  painter  of  Siena, 
of  the  16th  century.  According  to  Vasari  he  was  bom  at  Siena  in 
1484,  and  died  there  in  1549;  others  give  the  respective  dates  as 
1470  and  1551.  His  real  name  was  Mecherino :  that  of  Beccafumi 
lie  derived  from  his  patron  Lorenzo  Beccafumi,  who  placed  him  as  a 
boy  with  Capanna,  an  obscure  painter,  to  learn  painting.  He  occupied 
himself  chiefly  in  copying,  and  he  was  especially  attracted  by  some 
pictures  by  Pietro  Perugino,  whose  style  he  acquired,  and  never  lost, 
notwithstanding  a  subsequent  sojourn  in  Rome,  and  the  opportunities 
he  had  of  improving  himself  from  the  recent  works  of  Midiel  Angelo 
and  Raphael  in  the  Vatican.  He  was  in  Rome  during  the  pontificate 
of  Julius  XL,  bat  remained  there  only  two  years.  He  painted  in  dis- 
temper and  in  oil;  better  in  the  former  style,  and  his  small  figures 
are  superior  to  his  larger  ones.  Latterly  when  the  fame  of  l£chel 
Angelo  in  Tuscany  attained  its  extreme  height,  Beecafumi  seems  to 
have  felt  a  necessity  for  invigorating  his  own  style,  and  he  accordingly 
forsook  his  original  softness  of  design  for  a  species  of  clumsy  plump- 
ness, and  his  heads  became  harsh  and  ugly.  He  was  correct  in  per* 
Bpective,  was  fond  of  reflections  and  foreshortenings,  and  excelled  all 
his  Sienese  contemporaries  in  energy  of  composition ;  in  other  respects 
he  was  .surpassed  by  his  great  rival  Razzi  His  best  works  are  in 
Siena;  he  executed  some  at  Florence,  at  Pisa,  and  some  at  Gtenoa  for 
Prince  Doria.  He  executed  also  some  of  the  designs  of  the  foot-pave- 
ment of  the  cathedral  of  Siena :  these  designs  are  a  species  of '  niello ;' 
the  outlines  of  the  figures  are  cut  into  the  stone,  and  filled  up  after- 
wards with  a  black  cement.  Those  of  Beccafumi  have  been  engraved 
by  Andreani  and  CosatL  Beccafumi  cast  also  a  few  works  in  bronze, 
and  is  said  to  have  executed  some  woodcuts,  which,  with  the  prints 
after  his  designs  by  other  masters,  are  enumerated  by  Heineken. 
(Vasari,  Vite  de*  PUtorif  Ac. ;  Lanzi,  Storia  PUtorica,  Jtc. ;  Heineken, 
Dictionnaire  des  ArlUtet,  Ac;  Rumohr,  ItaUenisfJie  Foriehungen; 
BruUiot,  I>ictionnaire  des  ifonofframmes,  Ac) 

BECCARPA,  CESARE  BONESANA,  MARQUIS  OF,wasbomat 
Milan  in  1738.  The  political  speculations  of  France  having  spread 
to  Italy,  co-operated  with  the  instructions  of  G^enovesi  at  Naples,  and 
the  perusal  of  the  political  works  of  Montesquieu,  in  directing  Beccaria 
to  the  study  of  moral  and  political  philosophy.  In  his  twenty-seventh 
year  Beccaria  published  his  first  work,  entitled  '  Del  Disordine  e  de' 
remedii  delle  monete  ncUo  stato  di  Milano '  ('  Of  the  Abuses  of  the 
Coinage  in  the  State  of  Milan  and  their  Remedies').  Count  Firmian, 
the  Austrian  governor  of  Lombardy,  encouraged  Beccaria,  the  counts 
Verri,  Friai,  and  others  to  form  a  society  in  Milan,  for  the  diflfusion 
of  literature  and  liberal  opinions ;  and  in  1764  and  1765  the  society, 
in  imitation  of  the  'Spectator'  of  Addison,  published  <  II  Oafl^,'  a 
periodical,  which  was  completed  in  2  vols.  4  to,  and  oonsisted  chiefly 
of  papers  on  men  and  manners,  with  occasional  discussions  of  import- 
ant moral  and  political  topics.  The  best  papers  are  by  Beccaria — his 
most  humorous  is  on  '  smells,'  and  his  most  original  on  *  style.'  The 
last  is  an  attempt  to  prove  that  all  men  have  an  equal  capacity  for 
poetry,  eloquence,  &c.,  and  that  they  only  require  proper  training. 
While  this  work  wtm  going  on,  Beccaria  read  in  1764,  to  the  Literary 
Society,  the  manuscripts  of  his  work  on  '  Crimes  and  Punishments,* 
and  in  the  same  year,  at  their  request,  published  it  under  the  title  of 
*Trattato  del  Delitti  e  Delle  Pene,'  (*  Treatise  on  Crimes  and  Punish- 
ments'), 12mo.  The  work  had  great  success.  In  Italy  three  editions 
were  sold  within  six,  and  six  editions  within  eighteen,  months.  In  a 
few  yeara  it  wss  translated  into  almost  idl  the  languages  of  Europe. 
It  has  been  twice  translated  into  French.  It  was  translated  in  1802 
into  modem  Greek  by  Coray,  for  the  benefit  of  his  countrymen.  An 
anonymous  English  translation  appeared  in  1766,  with  a  translation 
of  a  commentary  attributed  to  Voltaire. 

The  arrangement  of  the  work  is  immethodical.  The  style  is  dear 
and  occasionally  eloquent.  It  breathes  a  fervid  love  of  freedom  and 
humanity.  In  thought  it  is  deep  and  original — the  subject  was  a 
most  important  and  interesting  one.    These  thin^  all  contributed  to 


its  popularity,  and  Beccaria  led  the  way,  in  which  he  has  had  a  host 
of  followers.  His  arguments  have  been  repeated,  strengthened,  and 
enforced ;  and  in  England  particularly  the  progress  of  criminal  legis- 
lation has  been  on  the  whole  in  the  track  he  pointed  out.  He  advo* 
cates  education  as  a  means  of  preventing  crime,  and  here  too  we  are 
endeavouring  to  follow  his  precepts. 

Becearia's  success  in  this  publication  was  not  unalloyed.  Accusa- 
tions of  impiety  and  sedition  were  brought  against  him  in  Milan,  from 
the  effects  of  which  nothing  but  the  powerful  friendship  of  Count 
Firmian  protected  him.  In  1768  the  Austrian  government  founded  a 
professorship  of  political  philosophy  for  him  at  Milan,  which  he  filled 
with  distinguished  success.  In  1769  he  published  a 'Discourse  on 
Commerce  and  Public  Administration,'  which  was  translated  into 
French  by  J.  A.  Comparet;  and  in  1781  a  report  of  a  plan  for  pro- 
ducing uniformity  in  the  weights  and  measures  of 'Milan.  He  died  of 
apoplexy  in  November  1794.  The  lectures  which  he  delivered  as  a 
professor  were  published  at  MUan  in  1802,  and  they  form  a  part  of  the 
series  of  '  Italian  Economists,'  published  at  Milan  in  1804. 

BECCARIA,  GIOVANNI  BAPTISTA,bom  atMondovi  October  8, 
1716,  went  to  Rome  and  commenced  the  study  of  theology  in  1732, 
entered  the  congregation  of  clerks  regular,  and  was  afterwards  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  at  Palermo  and  Rome  till  1748,  when  the  king 
of  Sardinia  invited  him  to  Turin.  He  published  in  1753  *  Dell'  Elet- 
tricismo  Naturals  ed  Artificiale.'  In  1758  he  published  '  Letters  sull' 
Elettricismo,'  addressed  to  Beocari,  president  of  the  Institute  of 
Bologna.  In  1759  he  was  engaged  to  measure  a  degree  of  the  meri- 
dian in  Piedmont,  which  he  began  in  1760,  and  finished  before 
1774,  in  which  year  the  result  was  published  at  Turin,  in  a  work 
entitled  '  Gradus  Taurinensis.'  He  afterwards  replied  to  some  objec- 
tions of  Cassini  in '  Lettere  d'un  Italiano  ad  un  Parigino.'  There 
are  some  papers  of  his  in  the  'PhiL  Trans.,'  1766-69.  He  pub- 
lished also  '  Experimenta  atque  Observationes,'  Ac,  1769;  'Dell' 
Elettricismo  Artificiale,'  1772,  of  which  an  English  translation  was 
published,  at  the  recommendation  of  Franklin ;  '  Dell'  Elettridtk 
Terrestre  Atmosferica  Ik  Cielo  Sereno,'  1755 ;  besides  various  other 
smaller  pieces,  of  which  a  catalogue  is  in  *  Memorie  Storiche  Intomo 
Ik  gli  Studi  del  Padre  Beccaria,'  by  the  Abb^  LandL  He  left  a  large 
number  of  manuscripts  to'M.  Balbe,  who  wrote  the  account  of  him  in 
the  '  Biographie  Universelle,'  from  which  the  preceding  is  abridged. 
He  died  May  1781. 

Beccaria  is  principally  known  by  his  experiments  on  electricity,  to 
which  he  was  led  by  Franklin's  writings.  He  showed  that  the  passage 
of  electricity  is  not  instantaneous  through  the  best  conductors ;  that 
water,  in  small  tubes,  is  a  very  imperfect  conductor,  and  that  its  power 
in  that  respect  increases  as  the  tube  becomes  lai^er :  he  also  first  showed 
the  electric  spark  in  its  passage  through  water,  by  oonfining  the  fluid 
in  small  tubes.  The  Piedmontese  measure  of  the  meridian  is  not  now 
considered  as  entitled  to  much  confidence.  It  has  been  of  late  yeara 
remeasured  by  Plana  and  Carlini,  and  the  astronomical  part  proved  to 
be  erroneous. 

BECHSTEIN,  JOHANN  MATTHIAS,  was  bom  July  11, 1757,  at 
Waltershausen,  in  the  duchy  of  Saxe-Gotha.  He  was  educated  in  the 
gymnasium  at  Gotha,  and  at  the  university  of  Jena.  Though  intended 
for  the  Church,  he  early  entertained  so  strong  a  passion  for  ornithology 
and  botany,  and  particularly  for  the  improvement  of  forest  management^ 
that  he  determined  to  abandon  his  former  profession.  Having  become 
convinced  of  the  advantages  of  an  institution  for  giving  instruction  as 
to  the  growth  and  management  of  timber,  he  proposed  a  plan  for  the 
establishment  of  one  to  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Gtotha  in  1791,  but  the  duke 
declined.  Bechstein  then  opened  one  at  his  own  risk  at  Kemnote,  near 
Waltershausen,  at  which  the  instruction  began  in  1794,  and  the  insti- 
tution was  opened  for  the  reception  of  students  in  the  following  year. 
At  the  same  time  he  organised  a  society  for  *  Forest  and  Hunting 
Science,'  the  useful  effects  of  which  are  shown  in  many  pages  of  its 
'Annals;'  and  in  a  journal,  *The  Diana,' that  Bechstein  also  published. 
As  his  institution  instead  of  receiving  support  from  the  ducal  govern- 
ment had  impediments  thrown  in  its  way,  Bechstein  listeoed  to  an 
offer  of  George,  duke  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  and  removed  to  Dreissigsacker 
in  1800.  In  the  service  of  this  prince  he  remained  till  his  death  in 
1822  as  privy  and  forest  councillor. 

Among  Bechstein's  numerous  works  we  may  mention  his '  Forest 
Insectology,'  3  vols.,  1818;  'Forest  Botany,'  1810,  which  has  gone 
through  several  editions ;  *  Forest  and  Hunting  Science  in  all  its 
Branches,'  6  vols.,  1818-21,  which  has  been  continued  by  Laurop; 
'  Complete  Handbook  of  Forest  Science,'  1801-09 ; '  Portraits  of  Objects 
of  Natural  History,'  8  vola,  1793-1810;  and  the  'Natural  History  of 
Cage-Birds,'  1840,  which  has  gone  through  several  editions  in  Germany, 
and  has  been  translated  and  published  in  EInglish. 

BECKER,  FERDINAND  WILHELM,  was  bom  on  the  24th  of 
April  1805  at  Hoxter  on  the  Weser,  where  his  father,  the  distinguished 
philologist,  Dr.  Karl  Ferdinand  Becker,  lived  as  a  physician.  The 
family  removed  from  Hoxter  to  GK5ttittgen,  and  it  was  in  the  high 
school  of  that  town  that  Becker  received  his  first  classical  education, 
while  his  father  led  him  to  collect  minerals  and  plants,  and  thus  to  lay 
an  early  foundation  for  his  subsequent  studies  in  natural  science.  In 
1816  the  family  left  Gottingen,  and  settled  at  Offenbach,  near  Frank- 
furt on  the  Main.  Here  Becker  continued  to  devote  his  attention 
ohiefly  to  botany,  chen|iatry,  and  natural  philosophy,  partly  under  the 
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goidttDOe  of  his  father,  and  partly  by  attending  lectures  on  Tarious 
branches  of  natural  science,  and  also  on  anatomy.  In  Sdnkenl5erg'8 
Institution  at  Frankfurt  In  1820  Becker  accepted  the  proposal  of  a 
young  Scotchman,  whose  acquaintance  he  had  made  at  Offenbach,  to 
go  as  private  tutor  to  his  family  at  Qlasgow.  After  a  year  he  proceeded 
from  Qlasgow  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  obtained  the  situation  of  assistant 
librarian  in  the  Advocates*  Library,  and  availed  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tiinities  afforded  by  the  university  to  pursue  his  studies  in  medicine 
and  in  the  natural  sciences.  Early  in  1825  he  returned  to  Germany, 
and  after  visiting  several  of  the  universities  and  the  principal  medi<^ 
institutions  there  he  proceeded  to  Berlin,  where  in  Januaxy  1826  he 
took  his  degree  of  doctor  in  medicine,  and  passed  with  high  credit 
through  the  examinations  necessary  to  enable  him  to  practise  as  a 
physician  in  the  Prussian  dominions.  In  the  autumn  of  the  saifie  year 
he  returned  to  Edinbui^h  at  the  invitation  of  Dr.  John  Thomson, 
the  professor  of  pathology,  who  wished  to  avail  himself  of  Becker  s 
assistance  in  several  literary  undertakings,  and  especially  in  preparing 
an  edition  of  Cullen's  works.  In  March  1828  he  quitted  Scotland  in 
order  to  accompany  in  the  capacity  of  physician  a  German  nobleman 
on  a  journey  through  Italy  and  France,  and  remained  with  him  for 
nearly  a  year  at  Paris.  Towards  the  end  of  1829  Becker  returned  to 
Germany,  and  established  himself  as  physician  at  Berlin,  and  in  the 
following  year  as  private  lecturer  on  medicine  in  the  university  of  that 
capitaL  In  1833  the  Prussian  ministry  for  medical  affaim  intrusted 
him  with  the  superintendence  of  an  extensive  inquiry  concerning  the 
efficacy  of  vaccination,  and  he  was  devoting  himself  with  the  utmost 
seal  to  this  important  duty  when  he  died,  after  a  short  illness,  on  the 
22nd  of  June  1834.  His  only  works,  published  separately,  are  his 
inaugural  dissertation,  '  De  Glandulis  Thoracis  atque  de  Thymo,'  1826, 
4to;  an  essay,  'De  Historic^  Medicine  Explicatione/  1830,  8vo;  and 
a  very  able  pamphlet  on  '  Cholera.'  published  in  London :  but  his 
contributions  to  various  German,  English,  and  French  periodical  pub- 
lications are  numerous  and  valuable^  and  the  preface  to  his  German 
translation  of  Andral's  '  Pathology,'  1832,  8vo,  may  be  considered  as 
an  original  essay  of  high  interest  to  medical  science.  Shortly  before 
his  death  Dr.  Becker  had  undertaken  to  furnish  some  medical 
biographies  for  the  previous  edition  of  this  work,  the  old  'Penny  Qyclo- 
p»dia; '  but  all  that  he  lived  to  execute  were — Archiater,  Archigenea^ 
Aretffius,  Astruc,  and  Athenaius  of  Attalia. 

BECKET,  THOMAS,  was  bom  in  1117  o'  English  parents,  in 
London,  where  his  father  Gilbert  was  a  merclumu  He  was  first  edu- 
cated at  Merton  Abbey  in  Surrey,  and  afterwards  in  London,  Oxford, 
and  Paris.  When  employed  in  the  office  of  the  sheriff  of  London,  his 
manners  and  talents  recommended  him  to  Theobald,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  an  acquaintance  of  his  father,  by  whom  he  was  sent  to 
study  civil  law,  first  under  Gratian  at  Bologna,  and  then  at  Auxerre  in 
Burgundy.  On  his  return  his  patron  gave  him  the  livings  of  St.  Msry- 
le-Strand,  and  Otteford  in  Kent ;  and  sent  him  to  manage  the  business 
of  the  see  of  Canterbury  at  the  court  of  Ronfb.  His  success  in  two 
negociations,  in  restoring  the  legatine  power  to  the  see  of  Canterbury, 
and  in  obtaining  from  the  pope  the  letters  of  prohibition,  by  whidi 
the  design  of  crowning  Prince  Eustace,  the  son  of  Stephen,  was 
defeated — recommended  him  powerfully  both  to  the  archbishop  and 
to  King  Henry  IL  Theobald  made  him  archdeacon  of  Canterbury, 
provost  of  Beverly,  and  a  prebendary  of  Lincoln  and  St  Paul's;  and 
Henry  made  him  chancellor  in  1158,  Becket  being  the  first  Englishooan 
after  the  Conquest  who  was  appointed  to  any  high  office.  At  that 
time  the  chancellorship  had  no  separate  court  of  judicature  attached 
to  it ;  yet  the  place  was  one  of  great  trust  and  dignity :  the  chanc^or 
lat  in  the  courts  of  the  justiciary,  to  seal  royal  grants,  to  take  care  of 
the  royal  chapel,  to  hold  the  custody  of  vacant  baronies  and  bishop- 
rics, to  look  after  the  exchequer  and  revenue,  and  to  discharge  the 
duties  which  now  devolve  upon  the  secretaries  of  state.  While  per- 
forming these  duties  satisfactorily,  Becket  conformed  himself  in  dress, 
manners,  and  splendour  to  the  habits  of  a  courtier.  His  table  was 
sumptuous ;  his  retinue  splendid.  To  please  the  military  taste  of  the 
king,  he  accompanied  him  in  a  campaign  into  France ;  headed  his  own 
1200  horse  and  700  knights;  took  the  command  of  them  at  several 
sieges,  and  with  his  lance  unhorsed  in  single  combat  a  French  knight 
of  distinguished  bravery  and  skilL  About  this  time  the  king  made 
him  the  tutor  of  his  son.  In  1160  Becket  negociated  at  Paris  a  mar- 
riage between  Pxince  Henry  and  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  king  of 
France. 

When  he  bad  been  little  more  than  four  years  chancellor,  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  died ;  and  the  king,  who  was  then  in  Normandy, 
took  measures  which  almost  compelled  tiie  monks  and  clergy  to  elect 
Becket  to  the  vacant  archbishopric  Foliot,  bishop  of  London,  alone 
opposed  him  openly ;  the  rest  were  overawed  by  the  threats  of  the 
king.  Being  only  in  deacon's  orders,  he  was  ordained  priest  the  day 
before  he  was  consecrated  archbishop,  in  1162,  in  presence  of  Piinop 
Henry  and  many  of  the  nobility.  His  first  step  on  receiving  his  paU 
from  Pope  Alexander  III.  was  to  send  his  resignation  as  chancellor  to 
the  king ;  a  step  at  which  Henry  showed  his  displeasure,  on  his  return 
to  England,  by  receiving  him  coldly,  and  compelling  him  to  resign  his 
archdeaconry,  which  be  wished  to  keep. 

Becket  now  entirely  changed  his  conduct,  The  courtier  changed 
mto  the  monk ;  his  manner  of  life  became  austere ;  he  submitted  to 
mortifications ;  gave  much  away  in  charity,  and  washed  the  feet  of  the 


poor.  In  1163  he  was  received  with  great  distinction  at  the  coondl 
of  Rheims,  and  laid  a  complaint  before  the  assembly  on  the  usurpa- 
tions by  the  laity  of  the  rights  and  property  of  the  Church  of  England 
On  his  return  he  prosecuted  the  usurpers,  demanded  the  custody  of 
Rochester  castle  from  the  crown,  claimed  the  homage  of  Earl  Clan 
for  the  manor  of  Tunbridge,  and  even  excommunicated  WilliaoL  Ii'-.l 
of  the  manor  of  Aynsfoid  in  Kent,  for  ejecting  by  force  of  arms  a 
priest  collated  to  the  rectory  of  that  manor  by  the  arohbiahop. 

He  soon  came  to  a  rupture  with  the  king.  Henry,  who  wiahed  to 
subject  the  clergy  to  the  authority  of  the  civil  courts  for  murder, 
felony,  and  similar  crimes,  endeavoured,  in  1164,  to  get  the  consent 
of  the  arohbiahop  to  the  celebrated  '  Constitutions  of  Clarendon.'  On 
Becket's  refusal  Henry  took  his  son  from  under  his  care,  and  the 
archbishop  solemnly  swore  he  would  never  comply.  When  the  com* 
pliance  of  several  bishops,  the  threats  of  the  nobles,  and  the  interferenoe 
of  the  pope,  at  last  compelled  him  to  Tiolate  his  oath  and  set  hid  seal 
to  these  restrictions,  he  expressed  his  penitence  by  retiring  from  the 
court,  and  privately  suspending  himself  from  officiating  in  the  church, 
until  he  obtained  the  absolution  of  his  holiness. 

Finding  himself  the  object  of  the  king's  displeasure,  he  attempted 
to  escape  to  France,  upon  which  Henry  summoned  a  parliament  at 
Northampton,  in  1165,  and  charged  him  with  breaking  his  allegiance. 
He  was  sentenced  to  forfeit  all  his  goods  and  chattels;  a  penalty  which 
was  immediately  commuted  into  a  fine  of  500^  Next  muming  he  was 
ordered  to  refund  300^  of  the  rents  which  he  had  received  as  war.itu 
of  Eye  and  Berkhamstead,  and  500^  which  he  had  received  from  the 
kiog  before  the  walls  of  Toulouse.  On  the  third  day  he  was  requested 
to  give  an  account  of  all  his  receipts  from  vacant  abbeys  and  bishoprios 
during  his  chancellorship ;  the  balance  due  to  the  crown  was  said  to 
be  44,000  marks.  Becket  appealed  to  the  pope  in  vain,  and  his  epis- 
copal brethren  deserted,  abused,  and  opposed  him.  During  the  trial, 
when  nuuiy  of  his  retainers  left  him,  he  invited  all  the  beggars  in  the 
neighbourhood  to  his  table ;  and  on  another  occasion  he  entered  the 
paruament  carrying  the  cross,  to  signify  that  he  had  put  himself 
under  its  protection,  and  refused  to  listen  to  the  sentence  of  parliament. 
When  all  went  against  him,  he  escaped  from  Northampton  by  night, 
and  after  lurking  some  time  on  the  coast>  embarked  at  Sandwich  in 
Kent,  on  the  10th  of  November,  1164,,  and  reached  Gravelines  in 
Holluid.  After  several  changes,  he  lived  for  nearly  two  years  at 
Pontigny  in  France.  During  the  whole  of  his  retirement  he  occupied 
himself  in  religious  exerdses.  * 

On  his  escape  Henry  confiscated  his  revenues,  and  used  all  his 
influence  to  get  him  banished  from  Flanders  and  Fhmce.  The  king  ol 
France  and  the  pope  however  took  up  the  cause  of  Becket^  though 
Henry  sent  a  splendid  embassy  of  bishops  and  nobles  to  advocate  his 
cause  at  the  court  of  Home.  In  an  interview  with  his  holiness,  Becket 
resigned  his  see  into  his  hands,  which  was  immediately  restored  to 
him.  He  now  wrote  to  the  king  and  the  prelates  of  England,  t«rlliz>g 
them  that  the  pope  had  aimulled  the  '  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,' 
and  he  exconununioated  several  violaters  of  the  rights  of  the  church, 
not  sparing  some  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  crown.  Exasperated 
at  his  daring,  Henry  erased  his  name  from  the  liturgy;  banished  all 
his  relations  to  the  number  of  400,  binding  them  by  oath  to  show 
themselves  to  their  kinsman;  forced  the  Cistercian  monks  to  turn  him 
out  of  the  shelter  they  gave  him,  by  threatening  to  seise  their  property 
in  England;  and  made  it  a  criminal  offence  to  write  or  correspond  witn 
him  in  any  way.  Becket,  on  his  part,  wrote  letters  of  severe  recrimina- 
tion to  the  prelates  of  England ;  and  about  the  beginning  of  June 
1166,  prepaid  himself  by  religious  rites  for  the  excommunicatiun  of 
the  English  king,  which  he  was  only  prevented  from  carrying  into 
effect  by  hearing  of  his  dangerous  illness.  After  this,  having  obudned 
the  legatine  power  of  all  England,  except  the  see  of  York,  he  found 
means,  in  spite  of  the  watchfulness  of  the  king's  emissariea  at  all  the 
English  ports,  to  send  letters  to  the  bishop  of  London,  commanding 
him  to  publish  his  appointment,  and  to  go  over  on  pain  of  exoommu- 
nication  with  all  the  rest  of  the  prelates  to  France^  and  tender  their 
obedience  to  their  legate.  The  terrified  bishop  implored  the  king  to 
permit  his  compliance ;  but  the  king,  it  is  said,  produced  eecoDet  letters 
from  the  pope,  nullifying  the  authority  of  Becket. 

Several  of  the  French  and  English  nobles,  the  bishops  of  the  provioos 
of  Canterbury,  the  pope  and  the  king  of  France  tried  to  reconcile 
Becket  and  Henry;  but  the  obstinaoy  of  the  former  in  refusing  to 
make  an  unconditional  submission,  and  of  the  latter  in  upholding  hi3 
innovations,  rendered  all  their  negociations  useless.  They  met  them- 
selves,  for  the  purpose,  three  times.  The  second  interview  failed 
because  the  king  refused  Becket  the  kiss  of  peace;  Next  year  Henry 
ordered  the  ceremony  of  crowning  his  son.  Prince  Henry,  a  prerogatire 
of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  be  performed  by  the  arohbiaLop 
of  York.  When  Becket  complained  to  the  pope^  the  archluahop  ot* 
York  and  all  the  prelates  who  assisted  him  were  suspended. 

At  length,  in  1170,  a  reconciliation  took  place  at  Freitville  on  ihe 
borders  of  Touraine,  when  the  king  restored  Becket  to  his  see  with 
all  its  privileges,  and  held  the  bridle  of  the  archbishop's  horse  while 
he  mounted  and  dismounted.  Becket  entered  Canterbury  amidst  the 
shouts  of  the  people.  But  after  all  his  sufferings  he  was  raah  enough 
to  publish  the  suspension  of  the  archbishop  of  York  and  all  the 
bishops  who  had  assisted  at  Prince  Henry's  coronation ;  and  the  king. 
who  was  then  in  Normandy,  is  said  to  have  expreaaed  hia  Yexatioo 
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that  none  of  his  followers  had  revenged  him  on  this  iniolent  priest. 
Reginald  Fitzurse,  William  de  Tracy,  Hugh  de  Morevilley  and  Richard 
BritOy  four  barons,  accordingly  formed  a  resolution  either  to  effect  the 
submission  or  the  death  of  the  archbishop.  They  set  out  by  different 
routes,  and  met  on  the  28th  of  December  1170  at  Ranulp  de  Broc's 
castle,  six  miles  from  Canterbury,  where  they  formed  their  plan. 
Early  next  morning  they  entered  Canterbury  with  a  body  of  men, 
whom  they  stationed  at  different  places  to  keep  down  the  citiEens. 
They  had  an  interview  with  the  archbishop  in  his  palace  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  high  words  passed  between  them ;  and  in  the  evening  they 
entered  the  cathedral  while  Becket  and  some  of  his  clergy  were  at 
ves{)er{i.  When  the  alarm  was  given  some  of  the  priests  would  have 
shut  the  door,  but  Becket  would  not  let  them  **  make  a  castle  of  a 
church."  He  boldly  faced  the  conspirators,  and  replied  to  their  threats 
by  declarlDg  that  he  was  willing  to  die,  and  earnestly  charging  them 
not  to  hurt  any  one  but  himself.  The  assassins  trying  to  drag  him 
out  of  the  church,  be  clung  to  a  pillar  near  the  high  altar,  collared 
De  Tracy,  and  almost  threw  him  down.  De  Tracy  aimed  a  blow  at 
him,  which  slightly  wounded  him,  but  broke  the  arm  of  Edward 
Grimes,  his  croisbearer.  The  archbishop  then  putting  himself  in  a 
devout  posture,  the  blows  of  the  other  assassins  dove  his  skull  and 
scattered  his  brains  over  the  pavement. 

After  the  murder  the  assassins  retired  to  Knareeborongh,  and  soon 
found  themselves  shunned  by  every  one.  They  all  ended  their  days  as 
penitents  at  Jerusalem,  but  there  is  room  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of 
the  penitence  of  more  than  one  of  them.  The  pope  suspended  divine 
service  in  the  cathedral  for  a  year.  Two  years  af terwax^s  Becket  was 
canonised.  In  1221  his  body  was  taken  up  in  presence  of  Henry  III., 
and  deposited  in  a  rich  shrine  on  the  east  side  of  the  church.  It 
became  the  resort  of  pilgrims,  and  numerous  miracles  were  said  to 
be  performed  at  the  spot ;  but  the  shrine  was  despoiled  at  the  refor- 
mation of  Henry  VUL,  and  the  saint's  name  erased  from  the 
calendar. 

Becket  s  letters  were  published  under  the  following  title :— <  Epls- 
tolas  et  Vita  Divi  Thom»  Martyris  et  Archiepiscopi  Cantvarieusis,' 
&a,  BruzellsB,  1604. 

BECJCB'ORD,  WILLIAM,  celebrated  for  his  great  wealth,  talents, 
and  eccentricities,  was  the  only  lesitimate  child  of  Alderman  Beckford, 
of  London,  who  died  on  the  2l8t  of  June  1770,  in  his  second  mayoralty, 
within  a  month  after  his  famous  exhibition  at  oourt,  when,  after  pre- 
senting a  city  address  to  GeorgclIL,  and  having  received  his  Majesty's 
answer,  he  made  the  reply  which  may  be  read  on  his  monument  in 
GuiUlhalL  The  alderman  had  several  natural  sons,  to  each  of  whom 
he  left  a  lefracy  of  fiOOOi. ;  but  the  bulk  of  his  property,  which  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  large  estates  in  Jamaica,  and  also  of  the  estate  of 
Fonthill,  near  Hindon,  in  Wiltshire,  went  to  his  son  by  his  wife^  who 
was  then  a  boy  about  nine  years  old,  and  is  said  to  have  come  into  a 
revenue  exceeding  100,000/.  He  had  already,  before  his  fatlier^s 
death,  attracted  notice  among  the  alderman's  distinguished  friends 
and  visitors  by  his  liveliness  and  intellectual  precocity;  and  the 
promise  thus  given  was  fulfilled  by  a  little  work  which  he  published 
in  1780,  entitled  *  Biographical  Memoirs  of  Extraordinaiy  Painters,' 
which  was  in  fact  a  satire  upon  certain  living  English  artists,  and  the 
common  slang  of  oonnoiseurship.  He  had  visited  Paris,  and  mixed  in 
the  society  of  that  capital,  in  1778,  when  he  met  Voltaire,  whoPgave 
him  his  blessing;  but  he  set  out  on  what  was  properly  his  first  conti- 
nental tour  in  June  1780,  and  traversed,  between  that  date  and  May 
1731,  part  of  Fhmders,  Holland,  Germany,  and  Italy.  In  1782  he 
made  a  second  visit  to  Italy,  and  in  1787  another  to  Portugal  and 
Spain.  Meanwhile  he  had,  in  1783,  married  the  Lady  Margaret 
Gordon,  daughter  of  Charles,  fourth  earl  of  Aboyne,  and  had  in  the 
following  year  been  returned  to  parliament  as  one  of  the  members  for 
Wells.  In  1784  he  published  his  remarkable  Arabian  tale  of  *  Vathek,' 
in  French.  More  than  fifty  years  afterwards  he  stated  that  he  wrote 
the  work  at  one  sitting.  "  It  took  me,"  he  said,  "  three  days  and  two 
nights  of  hard  labour.  I  never  took  off  my  clothes  the  whole  time. 
This  severe  application  made  me  very  ill."  ('Recollections  of  the 
Author  of  Vathek,'  by  Cyrus  Redding,  in  the  *New  Monthly  Magarine' 
for  1844.)  An  English  translation  of  the  work  afterwards  appeared, 
the  author  of  which  Beckford  said  he  never  knew ;  he  thought  it 
tolerably  well  done.  In  the  next  parliament,  which  began  in  1790,  he 
sat  for  Hindon;  but  in  1794  he  accepted  the  Chiltem  Hundreds, 
and  again  went  abroad.  He  now  fixed  himself  in  Portugal,  where 
he  purchased  an  estate  near  Cintra,  and  built  the  sumptuous  mansion, 
the  desertion  and  desolation  of  which,  some  years  afterwards,  Byron 
has  described  in  the  first  canto  of  his  <  Childe  Harold,'  in  the  lines 
beginning — 

"  There  thou,  too,  Vathek  I  England's  wealthiest  son, 
Onoe  formM  thy  paradise.*' 

On  his  return  to  England  he  occupied  himself  with  the  embellish- 
ment of  his  house  at  Fonthill ;  but  in  1801  all  the  splendid  furniture 
was  sold  by  auctidn,  and  this  dispersion  was  followed  the  next  year  by 
a  similar  sale  in  London  of  the  proprietor's  collection  of  pictures. 
These  proceedings  however  were  only  preliminary  to  the  commence- 
ment of  a  much  more  magnificent  collection  of  books,  pictures,  curiosi- 
ties,  rarities,  bijouterie,  and  other  products  of  art  or  ingenuity,  and 
the  erection  of  a  new  building  at  Fonthill,  the  most  conspicuous 
feature  of  which  was  a  tower  above  260  feet  high.    Mr.  Beckford 


continued  to  reside  chiefly  at  Fonthill  till  1822,  when  he  sold  his 
estate  and  house  there,  with  all  the  contents  of  the  latter,  to 
Mr.  Farquhar,  for,  it  was  understood,  the  sum  of  850,0002.  His  out- 
lay upon  the  property  had  been,  according  to  his  own  account)  about 
278,0002.,  scattered  over  sixteen  or  eighteen  years.  Soon  after  this  the 
great  tower,  which  had  been  hastily  and  slightly  constructed,  and  not 
long  finished,  fell  to  the  ground.  Mr.  Bedcfoxd  now  retired  to  Bath, 
where  he  erected  another  lofty  building  on  the  eminence  called 
Lansdowne,  to  the  north  of  that  city.  Till  now  his  literary  repu- 
tation with  the  general  public  had  rested  on  his  early  tale  of  'Vathek; ' 
but  in  1834,  after  an  interval  of  fifty  years,  he  again  appeared  as  an 
author  by  the  publication  of  an  account  of  his  first  continental  tour 
(in  1780),  in  a  series  of  letters  under  the  title  of  '  Italy,  with  Sketches 
of  Spain  and  Portugal,'  2  vols,  8vo,  London.  The  vivacity,  polished 
sarcasm,  and  graphic  power  of  these  letters  were  instantly  and  keenly 
felt ;  and  their  appeara&ce  from  the  press  was  followed  the  same  year 
by  the  re-publication  of  the  *  Memoirs  of  Extraordinary  Painters,'  and 
the  next  by  another  volume  entitled  'Recolleotions  of  an  Excursion  to 
the  Monasteries  of  Alcoba9a  and  Batalha'  (in  Portugal),  made  in  June 
1794.  From  this  time  Mr.  Beckford  continued  to  live  in  retitement 
till  his  death,  on  the  2nd  of  May  1844. 

BECKMANN,  JOHANN,  was  bom  at  Hoya,  a  small  town  in  the 
kingdom  of  Hanover,  in  the  year  1789.  He  went  to  the  school  at  Stade, 
and  afterwards  to  the  university  of  Gottingen,  where  heat  first  studied 
theology,  but  soon  acquired  a  taste  for  natural  pnilosophy  and 
chemistry.  In  1763  he  was  made  professor  of  natural  philosophy  and 
history,  at  the  Lutheran  gymnasium,  St.  Petersburg.  This  place  he 
resigned  in  1765,  and  mode  a  joamey  through  Sweden,  during  which 
he  became  acquainted  with  Linnsus,  and  obtained  a  considerable 
knowledge  of  the  working  of  the  mines  in  Sweden.  On  his  return  to 
Germany,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy  at  Gottingen  in 
1766,  and  four  years  afterwards  (1770)  ordinary  professor  of  economy 
at  the  same  university,  which  office  he  held  till  his  death  in  1811. 
Beckmann  united  an  extensive  knowledge  of  nature  with  a  decided 
turn  for  applying  it  to  practical  purposes ;  and  he  published  several 
works  which  show  this  tendency  of  his  mind :  among  others,  '  Prin- 
ciples of  German  Agriculture,'  which  passed  through  six  editions; 
and  a  '  Technology,'  which  was  reprinted  five  times.  Of  his  other 
works,  the  most  remarkable  are,  *  Contributions  to  the  History  of 
Inventions,'  which,,  somewhat  shortened,  has  been  translated  into 
English ;  and  '  Introduction  to  the  Soienoe  of  Commerce.'  He  also 
published  an  edition  of  the  work  attributed  to  Aristotle,  entitled  '  De 
Mirabilibus,'  and  an  edition  of  the  'Collection  of  Wonderful  Histories' 
by  Antigonos  Carystius. 

BECMAN,  JOHANN  CHRISTOPH,  historian  and  geographer,  was 
bom  at  Zerbst  in  Anhalt,  September  2,  1641.  Having  finished  his 
earlier  studies  at  Frankfurt,  he  travelled  through  Germany,  Holland, 
and  England.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Frankfurt,  where  he  was 
made,  in  1667,  professor  of  Greek  in  the  university  there,  and  after- 
wards professor  of  history.  In  1673  he  became  librarian  to  the  uni« 
versity,  and  was  chosen  professor  of  theology  in  1690.  He  died  at 
Frankfurt^  March  6th,  1717.  His  chief  works  are:  'Historia  Orbis 
Terrarum  geographica  et  ciyilis/  4 to.,  Frankfurt  ad  Od.  1673,  several 
times  reprinted,  the  third  edition  appeared  at  Leipsic  in  1685; 
*  Memoranda  Francofurtana,'  4to,  Frank,  ad  Od.  1676;  'Catalogue 
Bibliothecss  publicso  Universitatis  Fraukofurtanee  per  cognomina  aucto- 
rum  dispositus,'  foL  Frank,  ad  Viad.  1706;  'Notitia  Universitatis 
FrankofurtansB,'  foL  Frank,  ad  Viad.  1707;  'Historia  Anhaltina,'  vii 
part.  foL  Zerbst,  1710,  with  numerous  plates ;  '  Accessiones  Historise 
AnhaltinsB,'  with  a  continuation  of  the  history  of  the  principality 
from  1709  to  1716,  8  vols.  foL  1716;  '  Historia  Francofurtana,'  fol. 

*  BECQUEREL,  ANTOINE  CllSAR,  an  eminent  French  physidat^ 
was  bora  on  the  7th  of  March  1788  at  Ch&tillon-sur-Loing,  in  the 
department  of  the  Loiret.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  entered  the 
]&cole  Polytechnique,  and  left  it  in  1808,  officer  of  engineers,  in  which 
capacity  he  served  with  the  imperial  troops  in  Spain  from  1810  to  1812. 
He  particularly  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Tarragona,  where 
he  led  an  attacking  column  to  the  assault  of  fort  Francoli  In  1813  he 
went  through  the  campaign  of  France,  attached  to  the  staff,  and 
retired  in  1815  with  the  rank  of  major,  to  devote  himself  thence- 
forth exclusively  to  scientific  pursuits.  Among  his  first  publications^ 
in  1819,  was  an  account  of  his  mineralogical  and  geological  researches 
on  the  calcareous  carbonates;  soon  however  to  be  succeeded  by 
investigations  into  the  phenomena  of  electricity,  which  engaged  his 
whole  attention. 

While  studying  the  physical  properties  of  yellow  amber,  Becquerel 
had  occasion  to  make  experiments  on  the  Uberation  of  electricity  by 
pressure;  and  this  became  the  point  of  departure  of  his  physical 
researchea  He  next  investigated  the  development  of  electricity  as 
observed  in  all  chemical  action,  and  explained  the  laws  of  the  effects 
produced.  These  inquiries  led  him  to  overturn  Volte's  theory  of 
contact,  to  construct  the  first  constant  pile ;  and  afterwards  to  the 
phenomena  of  thermo-electricity.  In  this  latter  branch  of  science  he 
discovered  a  very  simple  method  for  determining  the  internal  tempera- 
ture of  human  and  animal  bodies,  without  sensible  hurt ;  and  from 
numerous  physiological  applications  of  this  method,  he  demonstrated 
that,  when  a  muscle  contracts,  there  is  a  development  of  heat. 
Becquerel  is  moreover  one  of  the  oreators  of  electro-ohemisti/.  In  1828 
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be  had  begun  to  apply  that  science — then,  bo  to  speak,  new — ^in  the  re- 
production of  mioersd  Bubstances,  and  in  the  treatment,  by  the  humid 
way,  of  the  ores  of  silver,  lead,  and  copper.  Among  the  substances 
which  he  obtained  by  slow  electric  action  are  aluminum,  silicinm, 
glucium,  and  many  others,  including  phosphates,  carbonates,  sulphu- 
rets,  iodurets,  &c.  And  to  him  we  owe  that  method  of  electric  colora- 
tion on  gold,  silrer,  and  copper,  which  has  since  been  adopted  in 
the  arts. 

BecquereVs  object  in  electro-chemistry  has  been  to  establish  the 
relations  existing  between  electrical  af&Dities  and  forces,  and  to  proroke 
the  action  of  the  first  in  virtue  of  the  second.  Qilding  and  plating, 
by  the  humid  way,  as  well  as  electrotype,  are  only  different  applica- 
tions of  electro-chemistry.  Among  the  other  works  of  this  dis- 
tinguished savant^  we  may  mention  his  researches  on  the  electric 
conductibility  of  metals,  on  galvanometers,  on  the  electric  properties 
of  tourmaline,  on  atmospheric  electricity,  on  effects  produced  during 
vegetation,  on  an  electro-magnetic  balance  for  measuring  with  exact- 
itude the  intensity  of  electric  currents,  and  on  the  use  of  sea^alt  in 
agriculture.  That  these  are  but  a  few  of  the  whole  may  be  judged 
of  from  the  fact  that  Becquerel  has  contributed  more  than  a  hundred 
papers  to  the  'M^moires  de  TAcad^mie  des  Science^,'  at  Paris. 

Such  labours  were  not  likely  to  pass  unrecognised.  Becquerel  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Academic  in  1829,  and  a  foreign  member  of 
the  Royal  So^ety  of  London  in  1887.  In  the  same  year  the  society 
gave  him  their  Copley  medal,  for  his  "various  memoirs  on  the  subject 
of  Electricity."  He  was  chosen  into  the  Council-General  of  the  Loiret 
in  1847,  in  which  he  has  brought  his  scientific  knowledge  to  bear  on 
the  questions  discussed,  particularly  that  oa  the  improvement  of 
Sologne ;  and  his  reports  to  the  Academic  have  influenced  and  guided 
the  government  in  their  works  of  amelioration. 

Becquerel  is  also  one  of  the  professors-administrators  of  the  Museum 
of  Natural  History.  Besides  the  papers  above  mentioned,  numerous 
others  are  printed  in  the  '  Annales  de  Physique  et  de  Chimie.'  His 
'  Traits  de  r£lectricit^  et  du  Magnetisms,'  in  7  vols.,  appeared  1834-40; 
and  he  has  published  a  'Traits  d'Electro-Chimie ; '  ' Traits  de  Phy- 
sique consid^r^e  dans  ses  rapports  aveo  la  Chimie  et  les  Sciences 
Naturelles,'  2  vols. ;  *  Des  Climats,  et  de  I'lnfluence  des  Sols  boia^  et 
deboiB^s ; '  'Traitd  de  Physique  terrestre  et  de  M^t^orologie,'  &e. 
.  In  this  last-mentioned  work,  Becquerel  has  been  assisted  by  the 
younger  of  his  two  sons,  Alexander  Edmond,  who,  bom  in  1820,  has 
greatly  distinguished  himself  in  physical  science,  and  is  now  professor 
of  physics  at  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers. 

BEDA,  or  BEDE,  an  English  monk,  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments 
of  the  8th  century,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent  fathers  of  the  English 
church,  whose  talents  and  virtues  procured  him  the  name  of  the 
'  Venerable  Bede.'  There  has  been  considerable  difference  of  opinion 
among  writers  both  as  to  the  year  and  the  place  of  Bede's  birth.  The 
year  is  variously  given  from  672  to  677 ;  but  the  most  probable  date 
is  678,  or,  as  Stevenson  labours  to  prove,  674.  His  birthplace  was 
somewhere  upon  the  estates  which  afterwards  belonged  to  the  two 
abbeys  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  in  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  at  Wear^ 
mouth  and  Jarrow,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tyne.  Monkton  by 
Jarrow,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne,  is  the  locality  usually  adopted ; 
but  Lingard  and  some  others  consider  that  Sunderland,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Wear,  has  the  better  claim.  At  seven  years  of  age  he  was  taken 
to  the  monastery  of  St  Peter  at  Wearmouth,  and  committed  to  the 
care  of  Abbot  Benedict  Biscop,  under  whom  and  his  successor  Ceolfrid 
he  was  carefully  educated  for  twelve  years,  a  favour  whicdi  he  after- 
wards repaid  by  writing  their  lives.  In  his  nineteenth  year  he  took 
deacon*s  orders,  and  in  his  thirtieth  year,  at  the  instance  of  Ceolfrid 
his  abbot^  was  ordained  priest,  both  times  by  John  of  Beverley,  then 
bishop  of  Hagustald,  or  Hexham,  who  had  been  one  of  his  early  pre- 
ceptors. The  fame  of  Bede  now  reached  even  to  Rome,  and  Pope 
Sergius,  according  to  a  letter  inserted  by  William  of  MaJmesbnry  in 
his  'English  History,'  made  an  earnest  application  to  Abbot  Ceolfrid 
that  Bede  might  be  sent  to  assist  him  in  the  promulgation  of  certain 
points  of  ecclesiastical  diecipline,  Mr.  Stevenson  doubts  the  accuracy 
of  this  statement,  and  on  the  authority  of  an  ancient  copy  of  this 
letter  among  the  Cotton  manuscripts,  in  which  the  name  of  Bede  does 
not  occur,  chai^ges  Malmesbury  with  having  interpolated  Bede's  name. 
Be  that  aa  it  may,  Bede  did  not  either  then  or  at  any  subsequent  period 
go  to  Rome,  but  spent  the  whole  of  his  tranquil  life  in  his  monastery, 
improving  himselif  in  all  the  learning  of  his  age,  but  directing  his 
more  particular  attention  to  the  compilation  of  an  'Ecclesiastical 
History  of  the  English  Nation,'  the  materials  for  which  he  obtained 
partly  from  chronicles,  partly  from  annals  preserved  in  contemporary 
convents,  and  partly  from  the  information  of  prelates  with  whom  he 
was  acquainted.  Making  allowance  for  the  introduction  of  legendary 
matter,  which  was  the  fault  of  the  age,  few  works  have  supported  their 
credit  so  long,  or  been  so  generally  consulted  aa  authentic  sources* 
Bede  published  this  history  about  the  year  734,  when,  as  he  informs 
us,  he  was  in  his  fifty-ninth  year,  but  before  this  he  had  written 
many  other  books  on  various  subjects,  a  catalogue  of  which  he  aub- 
loined  to  his  history.  By  these  he  obtained  such  reputation  as  to 
be  consulted  by  the  most  eminent  churchmen  of  his  age,  and  par- 
ticularly by  Egbert  archbishop  of  York,  who  was  himself  a  very  learned 
man.  To  him  Bede  wrote  an  epistle  which  illustrates  the  state  of 
the  church  at  that  time.    It  was  one  of  the  last,  and  indeed  probably 


the  very  last,  of  Bede's  writings.  In  this  letter  he  expresses  himself 
with  much  freedom,  both  in  the  advice  he  gave  to  Egbert,  and  with 
respect  to  the  inconveniences  which  he  foresaw  would  arise  from  the 
multiplication  of  religious  houses,  to  the  prejudice  both  of  church 
and  state. 

lb  appears  from  this  epistle  that  Bede  was  much  indisposed  when 
he  wrote  it,  and  probably  began  to  fall  into  that  declining  state  of 
health  from  which  he  never  recovered.  William  of  Malmesbury,  in  Lis 
history  {*  De  Gestis  Regum,'  lib.  iiL,  c  iiL),  and  Symeon  of  Durham,  in 
his  account  of  the  Church  of  Durham  (lib.  i,  c.  xv.),  chiefly  from  the 
relation  of  one  Cuthbert,  a  fellow  monk,  have  preserved  full  accounts 
of  the  manner  in  which  Bede  died :  whence  we  learn  that  the  last  stags 
of  his  distemper  waa  an  asthma,  which  he  supported  with  great  firm- 
ness of  mind,  although  in  much  weakness  and  pain,  for  seven  week^ 
during  which  time  he  did  not  in  the  least  abate  his  usual  employments 
in  the  monastery,  but  continued  to  pray,  to  instruct  the  younger  monks, 
and  to  prosecute  the  literary  undertakings  which  were  still  iu  his  handa 
In  the  nights  of  his  sickness,  in  which  from  the  nature  of  his  disease 
he  had  little  sleep,  he  aung  hymns  and  praises  to  Gbd;  and  though  he 
expressed  the  utmost  confidence,  and  was  able^  on  a  review  of  his  own 
conduct,  to  declare  seriously  that  he  had  ao  lived  as  not  to  be  afraid 
to  die,  yet  he  did  not  deny  his  apprehensions  of  death,  and  that  dread 
which  is  natural  to  man  at  the  approach  of  his  dissolution.  He  was 
continually  active  to  the  last,  and  particularly  anxious  about  two  works  ; 
one  his  translation  of  St  John's  Gk>spel  into  the  Saxon  language,  the 
other  some  passages  which  he  was  extracting  from  the  works  of  St 
Isidora  From  the  monks'  relation  it  appears  that  the  day  before  his 
death  he  grew  much  worse,  and  his  fiset  began  to  swell,  yet  he  passed 
the  night  as  usual,  and  oontinued  dictating  to  the  person  who  acted 
as  his  amanuensis,  who,  observing  his  weakness,  said,  "  There  remains 
now  only  one  chapter,  but  it  seems  difficult  to  you  to  speak."  To 
which  he  answered,  '*  It  is  easy ;  take  your  pen,  mend  it,  and  write 
quickly."*  About  nine  o'clock  he  sent  for  some  of  his  brethren,  priests 
of  the  monastery,  to  divide  amongst  them  some  incense  and  other 
things  of  little  value,  which  he  had  preserved  in  a  chest  While  h« 
was  speaking  the  young  man,  Wilberch,  who  wrote  for  him,  said, 
**  Master,  there  is  but  one  sentence  wanting;"  upon  which  he  bid  him 
write  quick,  and  soon  after  the  scribe  said,  "  Kow  it  is  finiahed."  To 
which  he  replied,  "Thou  hast  said  the  truth —consummatum  est 
Take  up  my  head ;  I  wish  to  ait  opposite  to  the  place  where  I  have 
been  accustomed  to  pray,  and  where  now  sitting  I  may  yet  invoke  my 
Father."  Being  thus  seated,  according  to  his  desire,  upon  the  floor  of 
his  cell,  he  said,  '*  Qlory  be  to  the  FaUier,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the 
Holy  Qhost ;"  and  as  he  pronounced  the  last  word  he  expired.  He 
died,  according  to  the  best  opinion,  May  26th,  735,  though  the  exact 
date  has  been  contested.  His  body  was  interred  in  the  church  of  his 
own  monastery  at  Jarrow,  but  about  the  middle  of  the  11th  century 
it  was  removed  to  Durham,  and  placed  in  the  same  coffin  or  cheat  witn 
that  of  St  Cuthberty  aa  appears  by  a  very  ancient  Saxon  poem  on  the 
relics  preserved  in  the  cathedral  of  Durham,  printed  at  the  end  of 
Symeon  of  Durham's  history.  (Twysden's  H^ecem  Scriptores,'  col.  32.) 
Early  in  the  12th  century  the  bones  of  Bede  were  placed  by  Bi«tiop 
Pudsey  in  a  casket  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  Qalilee  of  the  cathedral, 
where  they  remained  tiU  removed  with  other  relics  by  the  reformers. 

Malmesbury  says : — "  With  this  man  was  buried  almost  all  knov- 
ledge  of  history  down  to  our  times ;  inasmuch  as  there  has  been  no 
Englishman  either  emulous  of  his  pursuits,  or  a  follower  of  his  graces 
who  could  continue  the  thread  of  his  discourses  now  broken  short." 

The  first  catalogue  of  Bede's  works,  as  we  have  before  observed,  we 
have  from  himself,  at  the  end  of  his  *  Ecclesiastical  History,'  which 
contains  all  he  had  written  before  the  year  731.  This  we  find  copied 
by  Leland,  who  also  mentions  some  other  pieces  he  had  met  with  o: 
Bede's,  and  points  out  likewise  several  that  passed  under  Bede's  name, 
though,  in  Leland's  judgment,  spurious.  (Leland, '  De  Script  Brit,' 
ed.  Hall,  Oxford,  1709,  torn,  i  p.  115.)  Bale,  in  the  first  edition  of  hii 
work  on  British  writers  (4 to,  Gippesw.  1548,  foL  50),  mentions  ninety- 
six  treatises  written  by  Bede,  and  in  his  last  edition  (foL  1559,  p.  ^) 
swells  these  to  one  hundred  and  forty-five  tracts ;  and  deolares  at  th'e 
close  of  both  catalogues  that  there  were  numberless  pieces  besides  of 
Bede's  which  he  had  not  seen.  Pits  has  enlarged  even  this  catalogue : 
it  ia  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  appropriation  of  many  of  them 
is  quite  arbitrary. 

The  'HistoriaEcolesiastica'  was  printed  for  the  first  time  about 
1474,  in  the  type  whic^  passes  for  that  of  Conrad  Fyner  of  Esling ;  a 
copy  of  it  is  preserved  iQ  the  Biblioth^que  du  Koi  at  Paris,  and  there 
is  another  copy  in  the  library  which  the  Right  Honourable  Thomas 
Qrenville  bequeathed  to  ^e  British  MuseuuL   It  is  a  volume  of  extreme 

*  "  Accipe  tuam  calamnm,  tempera,  et  scribe  relociter."  The  reader  vho 
may  be  desirous  to  arrive  at  the  exact  meaning  of  this  passage  (one  of  some 
interest  in  an  antiquarian  point  of  view,  and  which  hss  been  diffcrentiT  reo. 
dercd  by  almost  erery  translator),  will  find  it  amply  discutted  and  ilLu«irju<d 
with  much  curious  learning  in  vols,  x.,  xf.,  and  xii.  of  *  Notes  and  Qaeries ; ' 
but  the  learned  annotators  appear  to  be  quite  unable  to  agree  as  to  the  literal 
meaning.  The  moat  feasible  suggestion.  If  the  above  rendering  be  objected  to^ 
is  that  of  Sir  Ememon  Tennanc,  that  '  atramentum '  is  to  be  understood,  ud 
that  oonaequently  instead  of  *  mending  yoor  pen,'  it  should  be  *■  mointen  voor 
ink ' — the  ink  being  kept,  as  It  Is  at  present  where  reed  pens  are  used,  either 
dry  or  as  a  paste. 
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rari^.  King  Alfred  translated  this  history  into  Saxon,  and  the  royal 
▼ersion,  aeoompanied  by  the  original  Latin,  was  published  first  by 
Wheloe,  fol.  Cambr.,  1644,  and  subsequently  by  Dr.  Smith,  canon  of 
Durham,  with  greater  care^  fol.  Cambr.,  1722.  An  English  translation 
of  this  history  was  first  published  at  Antwerp  in  1665,  by  Thomas 
Stapleton,  a  doctor  of  divinity  of  the  University  of  Louvain;  another 
and  better  translation  by  John  Stevens  was  published,  8vo,  Lond., 
1723,  immediately  after  the  publication  of  Dr.  Smith's  edition ;  and 
others  have  since  appeared,  translated  by  the  Bey.  William  Hurst, 
Dr.  Giles,  fta  The  best  edition  of  the  Latin  text  is  that  published  by 
the  Euglish  Historical  Society  in  1838,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Stevenson,  who  added  a  ▼aluable  Life  of  Bede  and  Introduction  to  the 
History. 

The  first  general  collection  of  Bede's  works  was  published  at  Paris 
in  1544,  in  three  volumes  foUa  They  were  printed  again  at  the 
same  place  in  eight  volumes  folio,  in  1554 ;  and  subsequently  at  Basel 
and  Cologne.  The  '  Complete  Works  of  Venerable  ^de,'  edited  by 
Dr.  Giles,  with  a  new  Life  by  the  Editor,  was  published  in  London  in 
12  vols.  8vo,  1842,  &a  Those  treatises  of  Bede's  which  are  mentioned 
in  his  own  catalogue  of  his  works  were  published  by  the  learned  and 
industrious  Mr.  Wharton,  from  three  manuscripts  in  the  valuable 
library  in  the  archiepiscopal  palace  at  Lambeth,  under  the  title  of 
'Bedse  Yenerabilis  Opera  qusDdam  Theologica,  nunc  primhm  edita, 
necnon  Histories  antea  semel  edita.  Accesserunt  Egbert!  archiepisoopi 
Eboraoensis  Dialogus  de  Eooleeiastic4  Institutione,  et  Adhelmi  Episcopi 
Sarebumensi  Liber  de  Virginitate^  ex  codioe  antiqiuasimo  emendatus,' 
4to,  Loud.,  1693. 

(Stevenson,  Life  a/nd  Introducti/on,  and  other  works  already  quoted ; 
Symeon  of  Durham,  Eiatoria  EceUiia  Dtmelmenns;  Gehle,  buputaiio 
Hiaiorieo-tkeologiea  de  Bedtz  VenerabUia;  Giles,  Life  and  Works  of 
Venerable  Bede;  Wright,  Biographia  BrUannica  Literaria,  Anglo- 
Saxon  Period  ;  Tanner,  Bibliotheca  BritannicO'ffibenueat  &c.) 

BEDDOES,  THOMAS,  a  distinguished  physician,  was  bom  at 
Shiffoall,  in  Shropshire,  in  April  1760.  His  &ther,  who  was  a  tanner, 
wished  to  bring  up  his  son  to  the  same  busioess,  but  his  grandfather, 
perceiving  the  abilities  which  he  early  manifested,  prevailed  upon  his 
father  to  educate  him  for  some  profession.  An  aoddent  which  befell 
his  grandfather,  and  reqmred  the  attendance  of  a  suigeoUi  determined 
young  Beddoes  to  study  medicine.  In  1776  he  entmd  at  Pembroke 
College,  Oxford,  and  soon  became  distinguished  for  his  learning,  and 
hid  acquaintance  with  languages,  both  ancient  and  modem :  in  the 
latter  he  was  entirely  selfinstructed.  During  his  residence  at  the 
university  he  also  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  botany,  geology,  and 
mineralogy,  and  especially  to  chemistry.  He  eariy  formed  high 
expectations  of  the  uses  of  the  discoveries  in  chemistry  made  by 
Black  and  Priestley  as  applied  to  the  treatment  of  diseases,  and  had 
that  direction  given  to  his  mind  which  ever  afterwards  induced  him 
to  trust  greatly  to  pneumatic  medicine.  Having,  in  1781,  taken  his 
Bachelor^B  degree,  he  proceeded  to  London  to  study  medicine,  and 
became  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Sheldon. 

In  1784,  while  residing  in  London,  he  published,  but  without  his 
name,  a  translation  of  S^lansani's  *I)i:(sertations  on  Natural  History.' 
In  the  autumn  of  1784  he  removed  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  spent  two 
winters  and  one  summer.  He  was  greatly  distinguished  among  the 
students,  and  attracted  the  notioe  of  Dr.  Cullen,  by  whom  he  was 
employed  to  add  notes  to  his  translation  of  Bergman's  *  Essays  on 
Elective  Attractions,'  to  which  work  Beddoes  affixed  his  name. 

In  1786  he  took  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  at  Oxford;  and 
in  the  course  of  the  following  summer  visited  France,  where  he 
became  acquainted  with  Lavoisier  and  other  celebrated  chemists.  On 
his  return  from  the  continent  he  was  appointed  reader  in  chemistry  to 
the  University  of  Oxford,  where  he  maintained  the  current  doctrines 
of  the  day  with  much  learning,  ingenuity,'  and  eloquence.  In  1790 
he  published  '  Chemical  Experiments  and  Opinions,'  extracted  from  a 
work  publidhed  in  the  last  century,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  obtain 
juBtioe  for  the  views  and  discoveries  of  Dr.  Mayow  in  pneumatic 
cht-mistry.  Beddoee  having  eagerly  adopted  the  views  of  the  partisans 
6f  the  ^ench  revolution,  the  freedom  with  which  he  expressed  his 
opinions  gave  so  much  offence  to  the  superiors  of  ike  University  of 
Oxford  as  to  render  his  residence  there  no  longer  agreeable.  Some  of 
his  religious  opinioDs  probably  also  contributed  to  determine  him  to 
resign  his  readership  in  chemistry,  which  he  gave  up  in  1792. 

Upon  retiring  from  Oxford  he  went  to  reside  with  a  friend  in 
Shropshire,  where  he  wrote  a  work,  entitled  '  History  of  Isaac 
Jenkins,'  intended  to  check  drunkenness ;  also  several  medical  works, 
in  which  he  embodied  his  peculiar  views  regarding  the  origin  and 
treatment  of  several  diseases.  The  attempts  which  had  been  made  to 
maintain  the  soundness  of  the  basis  of  the  humoral  pathology  as  the 
universal  cause  of  diseases,  served  rather  to  show  the  inaccuracy  of 
the  theory  than  to  add  to  the  number  of  believers  in  it  The  appli- 
cation of  chemistry  to  the  investigation  of  the  composition  of  the 
fluids  of  the  human  body,  and  the  different  condition  of  these  fluids 
which  it  demonstrated  to  exist  in  different  states  of  disease,  seemed 
to  furnish  new  facts  in  its  favoui*.  Beddoes,  with  that  seal  which 
marked  all  his  actions,  stepped  forward  as  its  advocate,  and  referred 
all  diseases  to  the  predominance  or  deficiency  of  some  elementary 
principle.  The  remedies  which  he  proposed  for  the  cure  of  various 
diseases  were  in  conformity  with  these  view&   He  did  not  reet  content 


with  writing  in  support  of  his  views,  but  sought  an  opportunity  of 
testing  them  by  experiment,  and  ultimately  fixed  on  Bristol  for  the 
scene  of  his  pneumatic  hospital.  In  1798  a  pneumatic  institution 
was  established,  in  effecting  which  object  Dr.  Beddoes  was  materiadly 
assisted  by  Mr.  Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth,  one  of  whose  daughters 
he  had  married  in  1794,  and  Mr.  Gregory  Watt  His  publications  at 
this  time  almost  all  refer  to  peculiar  views  respecting  the  possibility  of 
curing  diseases  by  breathing  a  medicated  atmosphere.  The  results  did , 
not  correspond  with  his  expectations ;  but  the  undertaking  was  the 
means  of  bringing  into  notice  the  talents  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  who 
was  recommended  to  Dr.  Beddoes  by  Mr.  Gregory  Watt,  as  a  fit  person 
to  superintend  the  chemical  laboratory  connected  with  the  institution. 
The  first  discoveries  of  this  eminent  chemist  were  given  to  the  world 
in  a  publication  which  came  from  Beddoe's  Institution.  ('  Contribu- 
tions^ Medical  and  Physical  Knowledge  from  the  West  of  England,' 
Bristol,  1799.)  Many  publications  of  Dr.  Beddoes  about  this  time 
referred  to  the  politibsl  topics  of  the  day,  in  which  he  always  embraced 
the  liberal  side  of  the  question.  His  prindpsl  medical  publications 
after  this  date  were — a  '  Popular  Essay  on  Consumption,'  1779,  advo* 
eating  of  oourse  the  authoi^s  peculiar  doctrines,  but  containing  also 
many  valuable  remarks  on  the  predisposing  causes  and  means  of  pre- 
venting that  disease ;  '  Hygeia,  or  Essays  Moral  and  Medical,'  whicn  is 
a  popular  treatise  on  the  'Causes  of  Diseases,'  and  the  means  of 
avoiding  them,  8  vol&,  8vo,  1802.  He  also  wrote  at  an  earlier  date  a 
work  on  'Demonstrative  Evidenoe,'  1792.  'An  Essay  on  Fever'  was 
written  in  1807,  with  many  others  of  less  note,  which  he  continued  to 
publish  in  rapid  succession  till  December  1808,  when,  in  consequence 
of  an  affection  of  the  heart,  he  died,  in  the  48th  year  of  his  age. 

(Stock,  Life  of  Beddoee,  1  voL,  4to,  London,  1810.) 

BEDELL,  WILLIAM,  Bishop  of  EdUnore  in  Ireland,  one  of  the 
most  exemplary  prelates  of  the  17th  century,  was  descended  from  a 
good  family,  and  was  bom  in  the  year  1570,  at  Black  Notley  in  Essex. 
He  was  matriculated  a  pensioner  of  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge, 
March  12, 1584.  He  entered  early  into  holy  orders.  In  1598  he  was 
chosen  Fellow  of  his  college,  and  in  1599  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
in  Divinity.  He  then  removed  from  the  university  to  St  Edmunds- 
bury  in  Suffolk,  where  he  had  a  church,  to  the  duties  of  which  he 
assiduously  attended,  till  an  opportunity  offered,  about  1604,  for  his 
going  as  chaplain  to  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  the  English  ambassador  to 
Venice^  While  in  that  city  he  became  acquainted  with  Fatiier  Paul 
Sarpi,  who  took  him  into  his  confidence,  and  taught  him  the  Italian 
language,  of  which  Bedell  became  so  perfect  a  master  that  he  trans- 
lated into  that  tongue  the  English  'Common  Prayer  Book,'  which  was 
extremely  well  received  by  many  of  the  clergy  there.  In  return  for 
the  favours  he  received  from  Father  Paul,  Mr.  Bedell  drew  up  an 
'  English  Orammar '  for  his  use.  He  continued  eight  years  in  Venice, 
during  which  time  he  not  only  studied  the  Hebrew  language,  but 
entered  deeply  into  rabbinical  learning,  under  Babbi  Leo. 

On  his*  return  to  England,  Mr.  Bedell  retired  immediately  to  his 
charge  at  St  Edmundsbury,  where  he  continued  his  ministeiial 
labours,  employing  himself  at  the  same  time  in  translating  into  Latin 
the  'Histories  of  the  Interdict  and  Inquisition,'  and  the  last  two 
books  of  the  '  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent,'  Sir  Adam  Newton 
having  translated  the  first  two.  In  1615  Sir  Thomas  Jermyn,  a 
Suffolk  gentleman,  presented  him  to  the  living  of  Horningsheath ; 
but  he  found  difficulties  in  obtaining  institution  and  induction. 
Dr.  Jegon,  bishop  of  Norwich,  requiring  fees  on  the  occasion  so  large, 
that  Bedell  considered  the  demand  to  partake  of  simony,  and  refused 
to  pay  anything  beyond  the  expense  of  parchment^  writing,  and  wax. 
In  a  few  days  the  bishop  sent  for  him,  and  gave  him  institution  with- 
out the  cliarge  of  fees.  Here  BedeU  continued  twelve  years,  and 
during  that  time  published  and  dedicated  to  the  Prince  of  Wales 
(afterwards  Charles  L),  '  The  Copies  of  Certain  Letters  which  have 
passed  between  Spain  and  England  in  matter  of  Religion,  concerning 
the  General  Motives  to  the  Roman  Obedience,  between  Mr.  James 
Waddesworth,  a  late  pensioner  of  the  Holy  Inquisition  in  Sevil,  and 
W.  Bedell,  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  m  Suffolk,'  8vo, 
London,  1624 ;  afterwards  reprinted  by  Bishop  Burnet  in  1685,  at  the 
end  of  Bishop  Bedell's  life. 

Various  causes  appear  to  have  delayed  the  reward  which  Bedell's 
merits  deserved.  He  was  a  Calvinist,  says  Burnet,  in  the  matter  of 
decrees  and  grace,  and  preferments  were  generally  at  that  time 
bestowed  upon  those  who  held  opposite  opinions.  Bedell's  fiime  how- 
ever had  reached  Ireland,  and  in  1627  he  was  elected  provost  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin— a  charge  which  he  refused  to  undertake  till 
the  king  laid  bis  positive,  commands  upon  him,  which  he  obeyed,  and 
on  August  16Ui  of  that  year  was  sworn  provost  He  held  this  office 
about  two  yearsy  when  he  was  advanced  to  the  united  sees  of  Eilmore 
and  Ardagh,  and  consecrated  on  the  18th  of  September  1629,  in  the 
59th  year  of  his  age.  During  his  short  residence  at  Trinity  College 
he  did  much  towards  the  restoration  of  order  in  the  college,  which  on 
his  arrival  he  found  in  a  very  unsettled  state.  He  also  revised  end 
improved  the  college  statutes,  and  introduced  prayers  in  Irish,  and  a 
lecture  in  the  chapel  of  the  university.  ('Journal  of  Education,' 
Nos.  zi.  and  ZIL)  On  going  to  his  diocese,  he  found  it>  says  Bume^ 
under  so  many  disorders,  that  there  was  scarce  a  sound  part  remaining. 
The  revenue  was  wasted  by  excessive  dilapidations,  and  all  sacred 
things  had  been  exposed  to  sale  in  so  sordid  a  manner  that  it  was 
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grown  to  ft  proTerb.  He  found  too  the  opprenion  of  the  ecolMiaAtical 
oourte  exoesaive,  and  pluralities  And  non-reeidenca  Bhamefiilly  pre- 
Tuling.  All  them  Abuses  he  determined  to  rectify ;  and  having 
recovered  a  sufficient  portion  of  the  lands  of  which  his  sees  had  been 
disposseisedy  to  enable  him  to  subsist,  he  set  an  example  for  the 
reformation  of  further  abuses  by  resigning  (in  1630)  the  bishopric  of 
Ardagfa,  which  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  followed  in  other  instances. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  lord-deputy  Wentworth,  in  1688,  Bishop 
Bedell  fell  under  his  displeasure  <m  account  of  a  petition  sent  up  by 
the  county  of  Cavaa,  which  the  bishop  had  signed,  and  in  which  some 
complaints  were  made  of,  and  some  regulations  proposed  for  the 
army.  A  reconciliation  however  took  place,  and  the  lord-deputy 
received  him  into  favour.  He  then  went  on  cheerfully  in  doing  what 
he  considered  his  duty  for  the  benefit  of  the  church,  and  was  very 
successful  He  loved  the  Christian  power  of  a  bishop,  without  aflfeoting 
either  poliiioal  authority  or  pomp.  Whatever  he  did  was  so  visibly 
for  the  good  of  hii  flock,  that  he  seldom  failed  of  being  well  sup- 
ported by  his  clergy,  and  such  as  opposed  him  did  it  with  visible 
reluctance,  for  he  had  the  esteem  of  ^e  good  men  of  all  parties.  In 
September  1688  he  conyened  a  synod,  in  which  he  made  many  excel* 
lent  canons  that  are  still  extant;  but  offence  was  taken  at  this  by 
some  who  were  in  power,  and  were  at  first  disposed  to  call  in  question 
the  legality  of  the  meeting. 

One  of  his  most  remarkable  innovations  was  the  removing  hia  lay- 
chancellor,  and  taking  upon  himself  to  sit  in  his  own  courts,  hearing 
eauaes,  and  retrieving  thereby  the  jurisdiction  which  anciently 
belonged  to  a  biahop.  The  chancellor  upon  this  filed  his  bill  in  equity, 
and  obtained  a  decree  in  chancery  against  the  bisbop,  with  100^  costs. 
But,  by  this  time,  the  chaocellor  saw  so  visibly  the  difference  between 
the  bishop's  sitting  in  that  seat  and  his  own,  that  he  never  calliid  for 
his  costs,  but  appointed  a  surrogate,  with  orders  to  obey  the  biahop  in 
everything,  and  so  his  lordship  went  on  his  own  way. 

Though  no  persecutor,  Bedell  laboured  to  convert  the  better  sort  of 
the  popish  clergy,  and  in  this  he  had  great  success.  He  procured  the 
Common-Prayer,  which  had  been  translated  into  Irish,  and  caused  it 
to  be  read  in  the  cathedral  in  his  own  presence  every  Sunday.  The 
2Iew  Testament  had  been  also  translated  from  the  Grtok  into  Irish, 
by  William  Daniel,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Tuam,  but  Bedell  first 
procured  the  Old  Testament  to  be  translated  by  one  Kiiig.  He  caused 
likewise  some  of  Chrysoetom's  and  Leo's  *  Homilies,'  in  commendation 
of  the  Scriptures,  to  be  rendered  both  into  English  and  Irish,  that 
the  common  people  might  see  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  ancient 
fathers,  they  had  not  only  a  right  to  read  the  Scriptures  as  well  as  the 
clergy,  but  that  it  was  theur  duty  so  to  do. 

When  the  rebellion  broke  out  in  October  1641,  the  bishop  was  so 
popular  in  his  neighbourhood  that  he  did  not  at  first  feel  the  violence 
of  itd  effects.  But  the  rebels  subsequently  seised  him,  his  two  sons, 
and  Mr.  Clogy,  who  had  married  his  step-daughter,  and  carried  them 
prisonen  to  the  castle  of  Cloughboughter,  where  they  put  all  but 
the  biihop  in  irons.  After  some  time  the  rebels  abated  of  their 
severity,  took  the  irons  off  the  prisoners,  and  suffered  them  to  be  as 
much  at  their  ease  as  they  could  be  in  so  wretched  a  place.  While 
thus  confined,  the  bishop,  his  sons,  and  Mr.  Clogy,  preached  and 
prayed  continually  to  their  small  afflicted  congregation,  and  upon 
Christmas-day  the  bishop  administered  the  sacrament  to  them.  The 
bishop  and  l^s  family  were  at  length  removed  to  the  house  of  one 
Dennli  Sheridan,  an  Irish  tninister  and  convert  to  the  Protestant 
rehgion.  While  Bishop  Bedell  remained  there,  and  enjoyed  some 
degree  of  health,  he  every  Sunday  read  the  prayers  and  lessons,  and 
preached  himsel£  The  Ust  Sunday  he  officiated  was  the  80th  of 
January  1641-2,  and  the  day  following  he  was  taken  ilL  On  the  7th  of 
February  he  breathed  his  last,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age,  his 
death  being  chiefiy  occasioned  by  his  late  imprisonment  and  the  weight 
of  sorrow  which  lay  upon  his  mind.  He  was  buried,  agreeably  to  his 
own  direction,  in  the  churchyai'd  of  Kilmore  close  to  his  wife's  coffin. 
His  epitaph,  as  ordered  by  himself,  was  simply  ''Depositum  Gulielmi 
quondam  episcopi  Eilmorensis." 

'The  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,'  translated  by  the  care  and 
diligence  of  Bishop  Bedell  into  Irish,  were  first  published,  4to,  London, 
1686,  with  O'Dombnuill's  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  4to, 
London,  1681,  appended :  both  were  again  printed  in  the  Irish  cha- 
racter, 12mo,  1690.  O'Domhnuill,  pronounced  O'Donnell,  is  the  Irish 
name  of  William  Daniel,  archbishop  of  Tuam,  mentioned  above :  his 
translation  of  the  New  Testament  was  first  published  in  Dublin  in 
1602.  *8ome  origmal  letters  of  Bishop  Bedell  concerning  the  steps 
taken  toward  a  reformation  of  religion  at  Venice  upon  occasion  of  the 
quarrel  between  that  State  and  the  Pope  Paul  V.,'  were  printed  12mo, 
Dublin,  1742.  They  were  found  among  Archbishop  Usher's  manu- 
Boripts  in  the  library  of  Trinity  Collie  there. 

BEDFORD,  DUKE  OF,  Regent  of  France.  John  Phmtagenet^ 
duke  of  Bedford,  was  the  third  son  of  Henry  IV.  and  Mary  Bohun, 
daughter  of  :ihe  Earl  of  Hereford.  He  was  kidghted  at  the  coronation 
of  his  father  October  1899,  bemg  at  the  time  not  quite  ten  years  old. 
He  was  created  Duke  of  Bedford  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of 
his  brother,  Henry  V.  During  the  lifetime  of  his  father  he  was 
governor  of  Berwidc-upon-Tweed,  and  warden  of  the  Scottish  Marches ; 
and  during  his  brother^s  absence  in  France,  he  was  governor  and 
eommander-in.chief  of  the  foKss  in  Bngland. 


Henry  V.  died  after  a  short  illnflss  in  1422,  at  the  eariy  age  oC 
thirty-six  yeszs,  leaving  an  infant  suocassor  only  nine  months  old,  with 
the  disputed  honour  of  king  of  France  as  part  of  hia  inheritano&  On 
his  death-bed  he  expressed  his  earnest  desire  that  Bedford  should 
"take  up  the  administration  of  the  aiEairs  of  France/'  during  the 
minority  of  the  young  king,— leaving  the  less  difficult  administration  of 
ai&irs  at  home  to  the  oonduot  of  his  younger  brother  Gloutester, 
under  the  title  of  Protector.  In  love  of  martial  glory,  and  in  militaiy 
talents,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  was  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  the 
deceased  hero.  No  greater  proof  indeed  of  the  high  estimation  in 
which  he  was  held  by  his  contemporaries  need  be  giren,  than  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  Lords  and  Commons,  in  oontrarention  of  the  late 
king's  testament,  passed  an  act,  declaring,  under  certaia  well-defined 
limitations,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  "  or,  in  his  absence  beyond  seas," 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  to  l>e  protector  and  defender  of  the  kingdom 
and  the  English  ehurcb,  and^  the  king^s  chief  counsellor,  during  the 
minority  of  the  young  king.  The  proceedings  of  the  pwliament  on 
this  occasion  may  be  referred  to  as  of  great  constitutional  importance ; 
furnishing,  as  they  do,  the  first  great  constitutional  precedent  of  the 
right  of  parliament,  in  contradistinction  to  the  king,  and  in  this 
instance  in  cootraventiott  to  the  king's  will,  to  name  a  regent  during 
the  minority  of  his  successor ;  and  i£o  equally  decisive  ooostitutiousl 
precedent  of  the  li^ht  and  power  of  parliament  to  fix  the  limitations 
of  that  regent's  ezerdse  of  the  prerogative.  (See  Hallam'a  '  Middle 
AgeSy'  voL  iii,  and  *  Parliamentary  History,'  toL  l) 

By  the  treaty  of  Troyes,  which  was  ooncluded  between  the  oourt  of 
France  and  Henry  V.  on  the  21at  of  May,  1420,  the  Finglish  king  was 
declared  to  be  regent  of  France  and  next  heir  to  the  French  crown. 
On  his  death-bed  Henry,  anxious  to  secure  this  splendid  inheritance 
for  his  infant  son,  earnestly  impressed  upon  Bedford  and  his  council 
the  necessity  of  cultivating  dihgently  the  friendship  of  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  and  to  offer  to  him  in  Uie  first  place  the  regenqr  of  France. 
This  injunetion  Bedford  obeyed  to  the  letter.  On  the  death  of  Heniy, 
he  immediately  offered  the  regency  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy ;  and  on 
his  refusal,  and  at  the  i4>parent  solicitation  of  the  Frenoh  king,  he 
accepted  the  office  hims^.  He  oonferred  with  Burgundy  as  to  the 
best  mode  of  observing  the  terms  of  the  trea^  of  Tioyes,  and  obtained 
from  him  the  warmest  assuraaoes  of  good  faith  as  to  its  observance. 
He  also  obtained  the  adhesion  of  the  Duke  of  Bretagne  to  that  treaty, 
and  at  a  meeting  which  he  brought  about  between  that  prince,  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  himself,  at  Amiens,  in  April  1423,  he  prevailed 
upon  them  to  affirm  their  professions  of  friendship  with  an  oath,  by 
which  they  swore  to  love  each  other  as  brothers,  and  to  afford  mutual 
aid  again&t  the  attack  of  enemies.  To  make  their  union  the  more 
binding,  Bedford  married  a  sister  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  the 
Duke  of  Bretagne  married  another.  Bedford  led  his  young  bride  to 
Paris,  whioh  he  bad  made  the  centre  of  his  government^  and  Tigorously 
applied  himself  to  the  consolidation  of  his  iiiiisnt  nephew's  inheritance. 

Had  Henry  V.  lived  a  few  months  longer,  he  would  have  been,  in 
virtue  of  the  treaty  of  Troyes,  and  the  splendour  and  extent  of  bis 
conquestfi,  deolsred  king  of  France.  Charles  VL,  distinguished  by  the 
epithet  of  the '  Weil  Beloved,'  with  whom  he  had  ooncluded  that  treaty, 
survived  '  his  dear  son  and  heir'  but  a  few  months ;  and  at  his  funeral, 
Bedford  had  his  infant  nephew,  Henry  VL,  proclaimed  *  Our  Sovereign 
Lord,  King  of  France  and  England.'  The  south  of  Franoe  however 
was  still  in  possession  of  the  Dauphin  and  his  party,  who  summoned 
all  the  adherents  of  the  ancient  monarchy  to  the  standard  which  that 
prince,  as  Charles  VIL,  had  raised  at  Chartres,  the  place  of  his  coro- 
nation. All  the  country  to  the  north  of  the  Loire  may  be  said  to  have 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  while  every  province  south,  of  that 
river,  with  the  exception  of  Qascony,  warmly  espoused  the  oanae  of  the 
heir  of  their  native  kings.  The  hiistory  of  France  accordingly  for  many 
years  presents  a  series  of  battles  and  sieges,  whioh  ended  in  the  expul- 
sion of  the  English  from  all  their  conquests  in  the  French  territory. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  war  Charles  VII.  received  a  great  defeat  at 
Crevantb  A  stili  more  signal  disaster  befel  him  next  year  at  the  battle 
of  Vemeuil  (August  16, 1424),  at  which  Bedford  oomsMnded  in  person, 
and  displayed  all  the  qualities  of  a  gteat  ganeraL  The  French 
monarchy  was  only  saved  from  ruin  after  this  decisive  battle  by  the 
oonduot  of  the  Duke  of  Qloucester,  Bedford's  brother,  which  deprived 
the  latter  of  the  aid  of  the  forces  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  to  which 
he  was  mamly  indebted  for  the  victory  at  Vemeuil.  In  his  oapacity 
of  Regent  of  France,  Bedford  was  thwarted,  either  by  the  ambition  of 
his  brother  or  the  jealous  policy  of  the  English  parliament,  in  every 
measure  which  tended  to  effect  the  subjugation  of  that  country ;  but 
which,  under  no  circumstances,  could  probably  have  been  effected 
entirely.  The  administration  of  affains  in  England  tamed  altogether 
upon  the  intrigues  and  contests  of  two  opposite  parties,  one  headed  by 
Cardmal  Beaufort  [Beaufobt,  Cardival],  the  other  by  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester ;  and  as  the  former  was  the  mor^  powerful,  and  opposed 
to  the  destruotiTe  and  impoverishing  war-policy  of  the  latter,  the  sup- 
plies of  men  and  money  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  in  FraiQoe  ware 
doled  out  with  so  frugal  a  hand,  that  the  offensive  operations  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  were  confined  to  besieging  some  towns  still  bold  by 
the  French  king  in  the  northern  provinces. 

The  circumstances  which  deprived  the  Duke  of  Bedford  of  the  aid 
of  the  Burgundian  forces  were  these :  Gloucester  had  married  Janquf 
line,  heiroM  of  Hatnault,  Holland,  Zealand,  and  FriMlwuL    She  had 
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preTionaly  beoo  ia»rritd  to  the  Dake  of  Brabant^  first  cousin  of  tlld 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  but  decpifing  hii  tame  spirit  she  eloped  from  him, 
jmd  sought  an  asylum  in  England.  Biabant  howerer  kept  possession 
of  her  territorial  dominions,  whioh  Gloucester  claimed  and  sought  to 
recover  by  force.  For  this  purpose  he  entered  Hainault  with  5000 
English  men-at-arms,  besides  other  forces,  shortly  after  the  decisive 
defeat  of  the  French  king  at  Vemeuil.  The  Duke  of  Burgnndy  hast* 
•ned  with  his  troops  to  the  aid  of  his  kinsman,  and  Charles  VIL  was 
tared  from  ruin. 

The  siege  of  Orleans,  memorable  as  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
incidents  in  history,  was  commenced  on  the  12th  of  October,  1428. 
The  fortunes  of  Charles  hung  upon  the  issue^  and  he  was  in  despair. 
He  was  saved  by  the  assistance  of  Joan  of  Arc,  and  the  English  raised 
tiie  siege.  [Abo^  Joak  or.]  This  memorable  effect  of  superstition — 
of  supernatural  eonfidence  on  the  one  side  and  supernatural  awe  on 
the  other — ^was  followed  by  a  succession  of  disasters  to  the  English 
arms,  which,  while  they  deeply  afflicted,  tasked  aU  the  energies  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedford.  With  a  force  drawn  from  the  garrison  towns  of 
Normandy  he  marched  against  Charles,  who  had  just  been  crowned  at 
Rheims,  but  failed  in  provoking  him  to  risk  a  battle.  Charles  moved 
towards  Paris.  The  Regent  hastened  after  him,  and  after  breaking 
the  spell  of  the  Maid's  eharm  by  repulsing  her  from  the  walls  of  Paris, 
compelled  the  Freifbh  army  to  fall  back  upon  the  Loire.  After  various 
skirmishes,  defeats,  and  successes,  the  Maid  was  captured  when 
attempting  a  desperate  sally  from  Compidgne  on  the  28rd  of  May,  1430. 
With  the  subsequent  fate  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans  we  have  here  no  fur- 
ther concern,  than  to  state  that  the  Regent  joined  in  bringing  her  to 
the  stake. 

In  1482  the  Duchess  of  Bedford,  sister  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
and  the  great  cement  of  their  fnendship,  died.  Within  four  months 
after  the  Regent  married  Jacquetta,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  St.  Pol,  a 
vassal  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  This  marriage  gave  great  ofience^  to 
the  Duke  of  Buigundy.  Cardinal  Beaufort  laboured  to  reconcile  the 
two  princes,  but  the  attempt  failed.  After  the  war  had  laoguished  for 
upwards  of  two  years,  overtures  were  made  on  the  part  of  Charles  to 
Bnigundy,  and  the  result  was  a  treaty  of  peace  between  them.  This 
treaty  was  the  death-blow  to  the  English  interest  in  France,  and  so 
affected  the  Regent  that  he  died  of  mortification  and  anxiety  at  Rouen 
on  the  18th  of  Beptember,  1485,  a  fortnight  before  the  treaty  between 
Charles  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  was  formally  signed. 

Like  most  of  the  immediate  descendants  of  John  of  Gaunt,  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  was  a  patron  of  literature.  He  purchased  and  transported 
to  London  the  Royal  Library  of  Paris,  which  Charles  V.  had  increased 
to  ^nine  hundred  volumes;"  and  his  brother  Gloucester  presented 
600  books  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  120  of  which  cost  lOOOZ. 

BEDMAR,  ALFONSO  DH  CUEVA,  MARQUIS  Dfi,  was  bom  in 
1572.  Having  distinguished  himself  greatly  by  political  sagacity,  by 
fertility  of  resource,  and  by  an  acute  judgment  of  men,  he  was  chosen 
in  1607  by  Philip  IIL  of  Spain,  as  ambasmdor  to  Yeziice,  that  emba«y 
being  considered  the  most  difficult  to  fill  of  any.  The  Venetian 
republic  had  given  great  offence  to  Spain  by  siding  with  Frauce,  and 
by  endeavouring,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Netherlands  and  Switzer- 
land, to  preserve  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe.  After  a  long  residence, 
which  enabled  Bedmar  to  understand  all  the  weaknesses  as  well  as  the 
strength  of  Venice,  he  imagined  that  it  would  not  be  difficult  with  the 
aid  of  certain  oonspiraton,  and  the  outward  assistance  on  which  he 
could  rely  from  Spain  and  Naples,  to  render  himself  master  of  the 
city.  The  armies  of  the  republic  had  been  exhausted  by  war.  The 
fleet  was  in  fine  condition,  but  engaged  on  the  coast  of  Istria,  where 
was  then  the  seat  of  war.  He  communicated  his  plans  to  the  Duke 
d'OsBuna,  viceroy  of  Naples,  and  to  Don  Pedro  of  Toledo,  governor  of 
Milan,  but  only  hinted  at  them  in  his  communicatioDS  to  the  Duke 
d'UzMes,  the  prime  minister  of  Spain.  Bedmar  engaged  one  Renault, 
a  Frenchman,  to  hire  foreign  mercenaries,  whom  he  was  to  conceal  in 
the  town ;  and  he  was  also  to  corrupt  and  buy  over  the  troops  of  the 
republic,  a  task  not  esteemed  difficult  The  navy  it  was  considered 
would  exhibit  more  fidelity.  The  viceroy  of  Naples  therefore  under- 
took to  provide  persons  who  had  gained  celebrity  as  privateers,  or 
rather  pirates,  but  who  were  well  known  for  their  skill,  to  join  the 
Venetian  fieet  for  the  purpose  of  embarrassing  or  defeating  their 
attempts  at  defence.  The  conspirators  were  to  attack  and  seize  the 
arsenal,  the  doge's  palace,  the  college  of  senators,  and  other  important 
positions.  The  Milanese  troops  were  to  arrive  at  the  precise  time  on 
the  opposite  shore  of  the  continent.  The  mariners  in  the  plot  were  to 
oonvey  them  across.  A  Spanish  squadron  entered  the  Adriatic  to  be 
ready  to  assist  Then  the  city  was  to  be  given  up  to  plunder,  and 
Venice  was  to  be  exterminated.  The  day  for  caxrying  the  plot  into 
execution  was  fixed  for  Ascensibn-day,  during  the  bustle  oooasioned 
by  the  ceremony  of  the  doge's  marrying  the  Adriatia  Just  on  the 
eve  one  of  the  conspirators  discovered  the  plot ;  all  the  others  that 
could  be  found  were  seised,  tried  in  secret,  and  executed.  Bedmar, 
as  ambassador,  was  not  formally  accused,  but  was  ordered  to  quit 
Venice  immediately.  Some  historic  donbts  have  been  thrown  on  this 
transaction,  whether  it  was  not  a  Venetian  super<ubtlety  to  disorsdit 
Bedmar;  but  by  the  best  judges  it  is  held  as  sufficiently  established 
in  its  main  &ots.  The  event  forms  the  subject  of  Otway's  <  Venice 
Preserved.'  On  leaving  Vsnioe  Bedmar  retired  to  Flanders,  where  he 
acted  M  pnodent  of  the  eoimeily  and  In  1622  he  there  received  from 


the  pope  a  cardinal's  hat.    He  afterwards  went  to  Rome;  obtained 
the  bishopric  of  Oriedo,  in  Spain;  and  at  Oviedo  he  died,  in  1656. 

In  1612,  a  little  tract  oaUed  *Squittinlo  deUa  liberta  Veneta'  was 
attributed  to  him,  jmost  probably  erroneously.  It  was  published 
anonymously,  and  made  a  considerable  noise  at  the  time^  It  was 
mainly  durected  against  the  pri?ileges  of  the  Venetians. 

(Saint  R^,  Conjuration  eonti'e  YenUe;  Darn,  Hittoire  de  Venite.) 

BEECHT,  FREDERICK  WILLIAM,  was  the  son  of  Sir  William 
Beechy,  the  painter,  and  was  bom  in  London  in  1796.  Having 
entered  the  navy  when  only  ten  years  old,  he  was  engaged  as  early  as 
1811  in  an  action  off  Madagascar,  resulting  in  the  capture  of  the 
French  frigates  'Renomm^e,'  *Clorinde,'  and  'N^r^ide.'  In  1818,  when 
the  'Dorothea'  under  Captain  David  Buchan,  and  the  'Trent'  under 
Lieut  John  Franklin,  were  dispatched  in  search  of  the  north-west 
passage,  Beechey  sailed  with  Franklin,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant, 
lieut.  Beechey  had  ahready  distinguished  hiouelf  as  an  artist,  and  also 
by  his  attention  to  natural  history,  and  it  was  given  to  his  ohaige  to 
collect  and  preserve  such  objects  as  were  praotioable,  or  make  drawings 
of  such  as  were  not.  This  voyage,  though  unsuccessful  in  its  main 
object,  contributed  many  useful  results  to  science  and  to  natural 
histoiy,  and  an  account  of  them  in  a  narrative  of  the  voyage  was 
published  by  him  in  1843.  For  the  ability  displayed  as  an  artist  in 
the  voyage  he  was  rewarded  by  a  parliamentary  grant  of  2001  In 
1819,  Lieut  Beechey  took  part  in  an  expedition  under  the  eommand 
of  Sir  Edward  Parry  (then  commander),  which  penetrated  to  118**  5i' 
W.  long,  within  the  arctic  polar  circle.  In  1821  he  was  commissioned, 
together  with  his  brother,  H.  W.  Beechey,  to  investigate  by  land  Uie 
coasts  of  North  Africa  to  the  east  of  Tripoli  Of  this  undertaking  he 
published  a  most  interesting  narrative,  with  descriptions  of  the  ancient 
Syrtis,  Pentapolis,  and  Cyrenaica,  with  a  valuable  and  detailed  chart 
of  the  coast,  extending  from  Tripoli  to  Derna,  or  from  18**  to  23^ 
E.  long.  After  his  return  home  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  '  Blossom,'  with  the  rank  of  commander,  and  directed  to  endeavour 
to  penetrate  the  Polar  Sea  by  the  Paoifio  Ocean  and  Behring's  Strait, 
while  Franklin  made  the  attempt  over-land  from  North  America. 
Beechey  sailed  in  1825,  and  returned  in  1828 ;  the  voyage  having  lasted 
two  years  and  a  halt  The  extreme  point  reached  in  boats  was  71**  23' 
of  N.  latw,  and  166"  21'  of  W.  long.  While  at  Barrow  Point,  Franklin 
was  at  Point  Tumagaln,  thus  they  were  only  150  miles  apart,  but  not 
being  aware  of  each  other's  position,  neither  advanced.  In  1 827  Beechey 
received  the  rank  of  post  captain,  and  during  the  summer  of  this  year 
succeeded  in  discovering  to  the  south-east  of  Cape  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  near  to  Behring's  Strut,  two  most  convenient  harbours,  to  which 
he  gave  the  names  of  Port  Clarence  and  Port  Grantley.  After  this 
voyage  Captain  Beechey  remained  unemployed  for  some  time,  as  his 
health  had  suffered ;  but  he  occupied  himself  in  preparing  and  pub- 
lishing accounts  of  the  various  voyages  in  which  he  had  been  engigod. 
In  1828,  the  year  of  his  return,  appeared  '  Proceedings  of  the  Expedi- 
tion to  explore  the  Northern  Coast  of  *Afrioa,  from  Tripoli  eastward, 
in  1821  and  1822 ; '  the  '  Voyage  to  the  North  Pole '  followed ;  in  1881 
appeared  the  'Narrative  of  a  Vojnge  to  the  Pacific  and  Behring's 
Strait ;'  succeeded  by  the  Botany  and  Zoology  of  the  same  voyage,  in 
two  expensive  quarto  volumes.  H-e  had  also  been  employed,  between 
1829  and  1889  in  surveying  the  coasts  of  South  America  and  Ireland. 
In  1854  he  was  created  Rear- Admiral  of  the  Blue.   [See  Sdpplembkt.] 

BEECHEY,  SIR  WILLIAM,  B.A.,  a  celebrated  English  portrait- 
painter,  was  bom  at  Burford  in  Oxfordshire,  in  December  17o3.  He 
was  originally  articled  to  a  conveyancer,  but  having  a  strong  love  for 
painting,  he  determined  to  pursue  it.  as  a  profession,  and  he  obtained 
admission  into  the  Royal  Academy  as  a  student  in  1772. 

Though  with  many  able  rivals,  some  of  whom  were  the  most 
eminent  painters  of  the  EngUsh  school,  Mr.  Beechey  early  distinguished 
himself,  and  was  elected  an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1793. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  portrait-painter  to  the  Queen,  of 
whom  he  painted  a  whole-length.  In  1798  he  executed  his  principal 
work,  a  large  equestrian  picture  of  Qeorge  III.,  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  the  Duke,  of  York,  attended  by  Qenerals  Dundas,  Sir  W.  Fawcett, 
and  GU>ld8worthy,  reviewing  the  Third  and  Tenth  Dragoons;  for 
whioh  he  was  elected  a  Royal  Acaiemician  and  knighted  by  the  king. 
This  picture  is  now  at  Hampton  Court. 

From  this  time  Sir  William  pamted  the  majority  of  all  the  persons 
of  distinction,  rank,  and  fashion  of  his  time,  including  several  portraits 
of  nearly  all  the  members  of  the  royal  family.  Among  his  portraits 
are  also  those  of  Lord  Nelson,  Lord  St.  Vinoent,  Sir  W.  Hamilton, 
Lord  Cornwallis,  Mr.  Addington,  afterwards  Lord  Sidmouth,  John  i\ 
Kemble,  &c.  He  will  not  take  permanent  rank  with  the  great  portrait-  ^ 
painters,  but  his  portraits  generally  gave  satisfaction,  especially 
in  their  attitudes  and  expression.  His  colouring  was  gay  and  light, 
and  his  earlier  pictures  were  well-modelled;  but  his  latest  works  are 
negligently  executed.  There  is  a  portrait  of  Nollekens  by  Sir  William 
BMchey  in  the  National  Qallery.  He  died  at  Hampstead  in  the 
month  of  January  1839,  at  the  age  of  S6»  He  was  twice  married, 
and  left  a  numerous  family. 

(Art-Union  Journal,  FehruKtj  1839.) 

BEER,  MEYER.    [Mbtebbbeb.] 

BEETHOVEN,  LUDWIG  VON,  was  bom  on  the  17th  of  December 
1770  at  Bonn.  His  fi^ther  and  grandfather  were  both  musicians  by 
profession;  the  former  oocupied  the  situation  of  principal  vocal  tenor. 
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and  the  latter  that  of  fint  baas  singer,  snd  BabB^^quently  'kapell- 
ineister/  in  the  chapel  of  the  elector  of  Cologne.  From  toe  earliett 
age  BeethoYen  evinced  a  disposition  for  music;  and  as  modulated 
Bounds  seldom  fail  to  make  a  deep  impression  on  a  young  fervid 
mind,  when  as  in  his  case  they  are  aimost  oonstantly  presented  to  it, 
he  Boon  acquired,  and  ss  speedily  manifested,  a  taste  for  the  art  of 
which  they  are  the  foundation.  Hii  father  began  to  instruct  him 
when  he  was  only  in  his  fifth  year,  but  soon  transferred  him  to  M. 
Von  der  Eden,  esteemed  the  best  pianist  in  Bonn;  but  he  dying 
shortly  after,  Beethoven  became  the  pupil  of  H.  Neefe,  his  successor, 
the  Archduke  Maximilian  of  Austria  defraying  the  expense  of  his 
tuition.  This  excellent  master  initiated  his  pupil  in  the  works  of 
Sebastian  Bach.  At  the  sge  of  thii  t«'en  he  published  at  Manheim  and 
at  Spires,  in  bis  own  name,  '  Variationa  on  a  Maroh,  Sonatas,  and 
Songs.'  But  at  this  time  his  genius  displayed  itself  more  decidedly 
in  musical  improvisation.  His  extempore  fantasias  are  mentioned  by 
Oerber  in  his  Lexicon  ('  TonkunsUer-Lexicon '),  as  having  exdted  the 
admiration  of  the  moat  aoeompliahed  musicians  of  the  time. 

The  elector  of  Cologne  now  aent  his  prot^g^,  in  the  character  of 
court  oi^panist  (in  which  office  he  had  succeeded  Neefe),  to  Vienna,  to 
study  under  Joseph  Haydn ;  but  the  great  composer,  being  then  on 
the  point  of  setting  out  for  England,  placed  his  intended  pupil  in  the 
hands  of  the  eminent  theorist,  AJbrechtsberger,  who  first  gave  him 
methodical  instructions  in  counterpoint  After  having  completed  his 
lime  with  that  master,  he  returnMl  to  Bonn.  His  patron  died,  and 
war  raged  in  its  worst  form  in  the  north  of  (Germany;  Beethoven 
therefore  left  for  ever  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  settled  in  Vienna, 
which  city  and  the  adjoining  country  he  never  afterwards  quitted. 

About  this  time  (1791  f ),  says  the  Chevalier  von  Seyfried,  Beethoven 
most  successfully  tried  bis  strength  in  the  quartet  atyle,  "a  noble 
style,  reformed,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  created  by  Haydn,  en- 
riched by  the  universal  genius  of  Mozart  with  greater  depth  and 
gravity,  though  not  at  the  expense  of  grace,  and  cimied  by  Beethoven 
to  a  degree  of  superior  power  which  few  will  attempt  to  attain,  and 
perhaps  none  will  ever  surpass."  He  Ubxt  composed  the  opera  of 
*  Leonore,'  better  known  in  England  under  the  name  of  '  Fidelio,'  the 
libretto  for  which  was  taken  from  a  French  piece  called  '  L* Amour 
Conjugal*  The  opera  did  not  excite  muc^  attention  at  first  The 
next  year  the  managers  of  the  Kamthnerthor  Theatre  gave  *  Fidelio' 
for  their  benefit  The  work  then  took  the  form  which  it  now  heart ; 
it  was  reduced  to  two  acts,  and  preceded  by  ss  imposing  overture  in 
E  major.  The  composer  idso  added  the  short  maroh,  the  air  of  the 
jailer,  and  the  finale  of  the  first  act 

In  1809  Beethoven  determined  to  accept  the  place  of  kapellmeister 
to  the  Ring  of  Westphalia,  Jerome  Bonaparte,  which  was  offered  to 
him  with  many  advantageous  conditions.  The  war  and  other  dr- 
iumstanoes  prevented  these  conditions  being  completely  fulfilled ;  snd 
as  he  desired  to  visit  England,  and  had  been  invited  by  the  Philhar- 
monic Society  of  London,  who  proposed  to  him  liberal  terms,  he  made 
preparations  for  the  journey ;  but  when  the  moment  for  departure 
came,  he  declined  the  proposal,  ss  he  had  by  this  time  been  attacked 
by  the  malady  which  never  left  him — deafness.  This  calamity  came 
on  gradually,  but  from  the  first  defied  all  remedies  and  eveiy  effort  of 
skill,  till  at  length  the  sense  became  so  wholly  extinct  that  be  could 
only  communicate  with  others  by  writing.  The  consequences  of  so 
aevere  a  deprivation  were,  as  his  friend  Seyfried  feelingly  but  candidly 
remarks,  "  a  habit  of  gloomy,  anxious  distrust,  and  a  violent  desire  of 
politude,  the  usual  precursors  of  hypochondria.  To  read,  to  stroll 
into  the  countiy,  were  his  most  agreeable  occupations ;  and  a  small, 
very  select  circle  of  dear  friends,  formed  his  only  sodal  enjoyment" 

By  slow  degrees,  maladies,  arising  probably  from  a  long-continued 
state  of  mental  irritation,  attacked  a  frame  which  nature  bad  made 
healthy  and  robust,  and  rendered  recourse  to  medical  aid  absolutely 
necessary.  But  the  hope  of  any  cure  soon  vanished :  symptoms  of 
dropsy  appeared,  and  became  more  and  more  decisive  in  character. 
He  underwent  the  operation  of  tapping,  which  mitigated  the  pain  be 
endured.  During  the  process  he  very  characteristically  exclaimed, 
**  Better  water  from  my  body  than  from  my  pen.'*  During  the  latter 
part  of  his  illness  he  was  in  a  state  of  constant  delirium ;  and  in  the 
evening  of  the  26th  of  March  1827  be  breathed  his  last 

Beethoven  died  unmarried ;  and  he  was  never  known  to  form  any 
attachment  of  a  tender  kind.  His  portraits  are  fedthful  representsp 
tions.  He  was  of  the  middle  sise,  stout,  and  his  form  altogeUier  indi- 
cated strength.  Notwithstanding  the  strange  kind  of  life  he  led,  his 
only  illness  was  that  of  which  he  died.  His  extreme  reserve  towards 
strangers  prevented  his  displaying  those  excellent  qualities  which, 
under  a  forbidding  exterior,  he  was  known  to  possess ;  and  such  were 
the  contrasts  in  his  character,  that  occasionally  his  bluntness  of 
remark,  and  his  total  want  of  reserve  in  offering  his  opinion  of  others, 
made  him  appear  to  be  quite  forgetful  of  the  prescribed  rules  of 
society.  Though  his  early  education  was  rather  neglected,  yet  he 
made  up  for  the  deficiency  by  subsequent  application ;  and  those  who 
knew  him  well  state,  that  his  knowledge  of  German  literature  was 
very  respectable,  and  that  he  was  a  tolerable  proficient  in  Italian, 
though  of  French  he  knew  very  little.  Whenever  he  could  be  induced 
to  throw  off  the  reserve  arising,  most  likely,  from  his  infii*mity,  his 
conversation  became  **  extremely  animated,  full  of  interesting  anecdote, 
and  replete  with  original  remarks  on  men  sad  manners.*' 


But  after  his  decease  it  was  found  that  he  was  oonaoions  of  his  own 
weaknesses,  and  in  his  will  had  apologised  for  them.  This  earioiu 
document,  so  interesting  to  the  admirers  of  Beethoven,  to  the  lovm 
of  art,  and  to  the  moni  philosopher,  as  developing  the  feelings  of  aa 
illustrious  composer,  and  throwing  a  light  on  his  personal  character, 
ia  dated  Heiligenstadt,  October  6, 1802,  and  addressed  to  his  brother 
Carl,  and  his  nephew  Ludwig  Beethoven. 

Beethoven's  published  works  reach  opera  120  at  least ;  they  embraes 
every  class  and  are  in  all  styles.  His  vocal  music  is  full  of  beaatifol 
new  melody,  and  equally  distinguished  by  strong  feeling  and  a  just 
expression  of  the  worda  His  oratorio  '  The  Mount  gSt  01iv««,*  hit 
opera  '  Fidelio,'  and  his  two  masses,  bear  testimony  to  this ;  though, 
in  our  opinion,  his  numerous  songs,  and  bis  two  cantata^  '  Adelaide' 
and  'Ah  !  perfido,  spexgiuro,'  with  which  all  real  lovers  of  music  ars 
acquainted,  diaplav  taste  of  a  more  refined  kind  than  any  of  his  other 
vocal  works  can  boast  Most  of  his  pianoforte  musio  is  admirable^ 
and  possesses  every  quality  Uutt  vast  genius  could  endow  it  with.  His 
quintets  and  quartets,  or  what  may  be  termed  his  chamber  musio,  are 
elaborately  written,  but  so  original,  that  they  require  repeated  hear- 
ings before  their  beauties,  which  are  of  the  rarest  kind,  are  unfolded; 
but  then  the  appetite  for  them  increases  in  proportiun  as  theysrs 
better  known.  But  the  grandeur  of  Beethoven  s  conceptions,  and  his 
marvellous  skill  in  development,  are  most  manifeA  in  his  orchestral 
works,  in  his  overtures,  and  more  especially  in  his  symphonies.  This 
is  the  field  in  which  all  his  faculties  are  culed  into  action;  in  which 
the  wonders  of  his  imagination  are  displayed,  and  every  resource  of 
his  art  is  made  contributory.  And  the  power  which  he  here  exhibits 
is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  ground  seemed  to  be  so  entirely 
occupied  by  Haydn  and  Mosart,  l^t  no  room  appeared  to  be  left 
for  a  third. 

Five  years  after  the  death  of  Beethoven,  his  friend  the  Chevalier 
Ignas  von  Seyfned  published  in  Qerman  his  posthumous  didactis 
work,  under  the  title  of  'Beethoven's  Studies  in  Thorough-Bsss^ 
Counterpoint,  and  the  Theory  of  Composition,  collected  fh>m  his 
autograph  MSS.,'  fte.  M.  Seyfried  has  added  to  the  work  a  biogrs- 
phicid  sketch  of  the  author,  and  that  extraordinaiy  will  to  which  ws 
have  above  alluded. 

In  1845  a  statue  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  his  native  town  of 
Bonn,  amidst  great  rejoicings,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Queen  of 
England.    It  is  a  fine  work  of  art  by  HUlmel  of  Dresden. 

BEQARE'LLI,  ANTO'NIO,  a  celebrated  modeller  of  Modena,  whers 
he  was  bom  about  1498.  Who  his  master  was  is  not  known,  but  he 
was  probably  Guide  MasEzooi,  or  Qiovanni  Abati,  the  fiither  of  Niocola 
He  was  the  friend  of  Correggio,  and  is  said  not  only  to  have  instructed 
that  celebrated  painter  in  modelling,  but  to  have  even  modelled  many 
figures  for  him  to  fEtcilitate  his  labour  in  the  painting  of  the  cupola 
of  Parma,  of  which  the  numerous  and  strong  forsahortenings  rendered 
models  necessary,  There  are  few  of  the  works  of  Begarelli  left;  the 
principal  is  the  Descent  from  the  Cross  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maig- 
herita,  containing  many  figures  in  the  round  rather  larger  than  life. 
He  died  in  1505.  (Vedriani,  VUe  di  Piitori,  Ac,  Modeneti  ;  Tiraboschi, 
VUe,  dsct  ModoMti;  Fiorillo^  Qtackkkte  der  MakUreg,  kc;  Lamd, 
Storia  Pittoriea,  Ac.) 

BE'HAM,  HANS  SEBALD,  a  very  celebrated  Qerman  painter  and 
engraver  of  the  16th  century,  whose  name  has  been  corrupted  into 
all  shapes  by  many  foreign  and  some  Qerman  writera  He  was  bom 
at  NiLmberg  in  1600,  and  was  one  of  the  best  of  Albert  Durer  s 
scholars,  and  was  a  man  of  great  ability  but  of  profiigate  character. 
At  NUmberg  he  published  some  obscene  prints,  and  being  obliged  to 
leave  the  place  he  settled  in  Frankfurt,  but  not  to  reform,  for  he  hers 
set  up  a  wine-shop  snd  brothel,  and  is  reported  to  have  been  drowned 
by  the  authorities  about  1550,  on  account  of  his  extreme  depravity. 
This  is  the  account  of  Hiisgen,  who  refers  to  Lersner  s  *  Chrooik.' 
Doppelmayr  says  he  went  to  Frankfurt  in  1540,  and  died  there  in 
1550.  As  a  painter  he  is  scarcely  known.  His  name  is  written  Boehm 
and  Beham  by  good  authorities,  and  some  maintain  that  his  name  was 
Sebald  only ;  but  most  of  his  prints,  or  those  attributed  to  him,  are 
msrked  with  a  monogram  of  H.  Sb  P.  snd  H.  S.B.  in  upright  capitals 
intermingled. 

His  prints  consiBt  of  woodcuts,  and  of  etchings  and  engravings  on 
copper.  Those  marked  with  the  P.  were,  according  to  Sandrart,  his 
earlier  works;  and  those  with  the  B.  fk*om  about  the  time  that  he  went 
to  Frankfurt  His  first  instructor  was  his  cousin  Bartholomew  Behuo, 
likewise  a  pupil  of  Albert  Durer,  and  also  of  Maroantonio  in  Italy. 
Heineken  enumerates  892  prints  by  Beham,  including  58  woodcuts^ 
and  21  dene  after  his  designs  by  other  engravers.  Bartaoh  desoribtis 
even  480,  of  which  171  are  woodcuts.  He  ia  reckoned  among  the 
so-cslled  little  masters^  from  the  extreme  smallness  of  their  printa 
His  prints  are  much  in  the  style  of  those  of  Aldegiever  [Aldbqbxvkb, 
Hjeimbioh]  ;  occasionally  correct  in  drawing,  but  geoerally,  especislly 
in  the  draperisB,  in  the  gothic  taste.  His  engravings  are  superior  to 
his  cuts  snd  etchings. 

BEHAM,  BARTHEL,  or  BARTHOLOMAUS,  cousin  of  Hsns 
Sebald  Beham,  was  bora  about  1496.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Albert 
Diirer,  snd  was  sent  by  the  Duke  Wilhelm  of  Bavaria  to  study  in 
Italy.  His  death  took  place  probably  about  1540.  Barthel  Beham 
was  extremely  laborious  and  careful  in  his  paintings;  but  if  it  be 
tme  that  he  studied  in  Rome  in  the  later  yean  of  Raphael's  time^  he 
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derived  Utile  advantage  from  the  example  of  the  great  men  in  the  midat 
of  whom  he  resided.  Tet  his  piotmre  in  the  Hnakothek  at  Munich, 
of  the  reaoadtation  of  a  woman  by  touohing  her  with  the  oroas,  is  one 
of  the  maaterpiecee  of  the  old  German  sohooL  The  act  takes  plaoe 
in  the  presence  of  the  empress  Helena  and  a  crowd  of  epectators; 
and  the  picture  haa  the  following  inscription: — 'Crux  Christi  ab 
Helena  reperitur,  a  Maoario,  mortua  snsoitata,  adprobatur.  Anno 
ccxLUi.'  Barthel  was  also  an  eDgraver,  and,  aoooiding  to  Sandrart, 
assisted  Marcantonio  in  his  prints  alter  Raphael  His  prints  are  better 
drawn  than  Hans  Sebald*s,  but  they  are  not  nearly  so  numerous  :  they 
probably  do  not  exceed  seventy.  Many  are  from  Greek  and  Roman 
history  and  mytholof^y.  Sandrart  says  that  some  of  the  prints  which 
bear  the  name  of  llarcantonio  were  executed  entirely  by  Baham. 
(Sandrart,  Teuttche  Acadanief  Ac  ;  Doppelmayr,  JE[i9toruehe  Ncmhriehi 
von  den  NUmbergitehen  EUmtlem,  Ac  ;  Hiisgen,  Artittiteku  Magagin, 
1790;  Hfineken,  DicHotmaire  det  Artistes,  Ac;  Bartach,  PeitUrt- 
Qraveur  ;  Brulliot,  Dictionnaire  des  Monogrammes,  dfcc.) 

BEHEM,  MARTIN,  a  celebrated  navigator  and  geographer,  was 
bom  in  the  dty  of  Niimberg  about  the  year  1430.  His  education 
waa  carefully  attended  to,  and  he  is  said  to  have  enjoyed  the  advantage 
of  being  instructed  by  the  learned  John  MiiUer,  better  known  under 
the  Latin  name  of  Regiomontanus.  In  early  life  he  followed  the  pro- 
feaaion  of  a  merchant,  continuing  however  to  cultivate  the  mathematical 
and  particularly  the  nautical  sciences,  which  may  have  become  more 
intereating  to  him  from  the  circumstance  of  his  having  to  make  several 
commercial  voyages.  Being  on  business  at  Antwerp  in  the  year  1479, 
Behem  became  acquainted  with  some  Flemings  who  were  closely  con- 
nected with  the  court  of  Lisbon,  and  who  had  formed  colonies  in  the 
newly-discovered  islands  of  the  Acorea.  At  their  pressing  invitation 
Martin  went  to  Portugal,  where,  aa  a  skilful  oosmographer  and  maker 
of  maps,  he  was  well  received.  He  was  soon  engaged  in  voyages 
andertaken  with  a  view  to  making  maritime  disooveriea.  The  many 
controversies  and  contradictions  concerning  Behem's  life  begin  at  this 
point,  but  the  earlier  of  them  are  easily  settled.  Cellarius  and  several 
other  writers  say  that  Behem  was  the  discoverer  of  the  whole  group 
of  the  Asores,  but  there  is  ample  evidence  to  show  that  at  least  some 
of  the  Aeort*s  were  seen  by  Vanderberg,  a  navigator  of  Bruges,  in 
1431,  when  Martin  could  be  little  more  than  a  year  old ;  that  Qousavo 
Velho  Cabral  visited  and  named  the  island  of  Santa  Maria  in  1482 ; 
and  that  all  the  islands  were  known  in  1460,  or  nineteen  years  before 
Behem  went  to  Lisbon,  and  connected  himself  as  a  geogmpher  and 
explorer  with  the  Portuguese  government.  Mr.  Otto  and  other  authors, 
again,  merely  make  Behem  the  discoverer  of  the  island  of  Fayal;  but 
there  is  good  ground  for  believing  that  the  only  two  of  the  islands 
unknown  even  so  early  asl449(when King Alphonso of  Portugal  granted 
a  licence  to  his  own  uncle,  Don  Heni^,  to  colonise  the  Aaores),  were  the 
comparatively  small  and  distant  isUuds  of  Corvo  and  Floras ;  and  its 
magnitude  and  poaition  must  of  necessity  have  made  Fayal,  with  the 
group  to  which  it  belongs,  known  soon  after  the  discovery  (in  1432)  of 
St.  Mary's  and  St.  Michael's. 

In  1484  Behem  was  placed  as  a  scientific  man  on  board  the  fleet  of 
the  celebrated  navigator  Diogo  Cam,  who  was  commissioned  to  prose- 
cute Portuguese  discovery  along  the  west  African  coants,  which  were 
then  only  known  aa  far  as  Cape  St.  Catherine  in  2**  80'  S.  lat.  With 
that  distinguished  admiral  the  oosmographer  went  to  Fayal  and  Pico, 
and  this  we  believe  to  be  the  first  time  he  ever  visited  the  Asores. 
Thence,  after  doubling  Cape  Verde,  they  examined  all  the  African 
coast  from  the  river  Gambia  to  the  river  Zaire,  or  Congo,  the  mouth 
of  which  Ilea  in  6°  S.  lat.  Continuing  their  course,  they  made  Cape 
St.  Augustine,  and  finally  reached  Cape  Cross,  or  De  Padrone,  in  22** 
S.  lat.»  which  was  the  limit  of  their  voyage,  and  no  less  than  19"  80' 
farther  south  than  any  preceding  discoverer  had  ventured.  After  an 
absence  of  nineteen  months  Behem  returned  to  Lisbon,  where,  in 
reward  for  his  services,  the  king  (John  II.)  conferred  the  honour  of 
knighthood  upon  him  in  a  public  and  unusually  splendid  manner. 

Behem  married  at  Fayal  in  1486  the  daughter  of  Job  Huerter,  by 
whom  he  had  a  son.  He  settled  in  this  isltmd,  and  took  great  pains 
in  colonising  and  cultivating  it.  He  also  busied  himself  in  making 
charta,  and  occasionally  went  from  the  Aaores  to  Lisbon  and  to  Madeira. 
In  1492,  the  year  in  which  Columbua  started  on  the  expedition  that 
ended  in  the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  Martin  Behem  paid  a  visit 
to  his  native  city  of  Niimberg,  where^  in  the  course  of  a  yeai's  resi- 
dence, and  at  the  earnest  request  of  his  countrymen,  he  made  a  terres- 
trial globe,  some  traits  and  guesses  in  which  have,  perhaps  more  than 
anything  else,  contributed  to  an  obstinately-maintained  theory.  When 
he  returned  from  Germany  to  Portugal  he  waa  employed  for  a  short 
time  in  some  diplouiatio  negociations ;  but  in  1494,  retiring  from  all 
public  business,  Martin  repaired  to  his  estatea  in  Fayal,  where  he  lived 
tranquilly  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  continuing  however  to  keep  his 
attention  awake  to  hia  old  and  favourite  subject^  and  to  the  progress 
of  discovery,  which  after  Columbus's  first  voyage  was  carried  on  more 
rapidly  thim  ever.  In  1506  he  waa  once  more  at  Lisbon,  and  on  the 
29th  day  of  July  in  the  same  year,  tnVL  of  years  and  honours,  he  died 
in  that  city,  leaving  no  works  of  any  kind  behind  him  except  the  mape 
and  charta  he  had  made,  and  his  globe. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  sides  that  Martin  Behem  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  one  of  tiie  most  learned  geographers,  and  as  the  very  best  chart- 
maker  of  his  age.    But  these,  his  real  and  great  merits,  have  not 


satisfied  certain  writers,  who,  moved  by  the  prejndioes  of  country  or 
a  love  of  contradiction  and  paradox,  insist  that  Behem,  and  not 
Columbus,  was  the  discoverer  of  America.  Cellarius  and  RiccioU  both 
say  that  be  visited  the  American  continent  and  the  Strait  of  Magal- 
haens,  but  Stuvenius  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  give  great  im- 
portance to  this  doctrine ;  asserting  in  his  treatise, '  De  vero  novi  Orbi-< 
Inventors,'  that  Behem  had  aocourately  traced  on  his  globe  preserved 
at  Numberg  the  islands  of  America,  and  even  the  Strait  of  Magidhaens. 
Professor  Tozen  combated  this  assertion  as  far  back  as  lY61,  and  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century  the  theory  was  laid  aaide  as  untenable.  Dr. 
Robertson,  in  his  '  History  of  America,'  took  aome  pains  to  rescae  the 
fame  of  Columbus,  but  the  task  was  then  considersd  almoat  nnneoes- 
sary.  In  1786  however  Mr.  Otto,  a  diplomatic  servant  of  the  Franoh 
government,  but  a  Gkrman  by  birth,  again  renewed  the  nearly-forgotten 
dispute ;  and  in  a  long  letter  to  Dr.  Franklin  stated  his  reasons  for 
believing  that  Martin  Behem  had  visited  America  before  Columbus, 
and  that  all  Columbus  had  done  after  him  had  been  in  pursuance  of 
Behem's  instructions  and  advice. 

Mr.  Otto  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  such  an  opinion  waa  ever 
started  before.  His  letter  was  published  in  the  second  volume  of  the 
'  Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  held  at  Phila- 
delphia for  promoting  Useful  Knowledge.'  After  its  appearance  a 
variety  of  writers  and  compilers  of  cydopsBdias  and  biographical  dic- 
tionaries, without  looking  into  the  matter,  took  up  Mr.  Otto  a  story  as 
something  new  and  striking,  not  knowing  that  it  was  old  and  had  been 
disproved.  In  support  of  his  views,  Mr.  Otto  quotes  records  or  doou* 
ments  preserved  in  the  archives  of  Nilmbei^;  but  these  documents, 
with  the  exception  of  one  letter  said  to  be  written  by  Behem,  aro 
undated ;  and  aome  of  them  contradict  each  other,  and  are  refuted  by 
well-known  historical  facta.  A  great  deal  of  pains  has  been  expended 
in  the  support,  and  much  more  in  the  refutation,  of  Mr  Otto's  theory; 
but  it  may  be  regarded  aa  now  a  settled  point  that  Behem  has  no  title 
whatever  to  the  great  discovery  claimed  for  him.  We  do  not  tiiink  it 
worth  while  therefore  to  go  further  into  the  subject. 

Behem's  famous  globe,  though  a  remarkable  performance,  was  of 
necesaitv  in  those  times  both  defective  and  erroneous  even  in  relation 
to  the  old  world.  It  was*  made  up  fkom  the  authoritiea  of  Ptolemy, 
Pliny,  and  Strabo,  and  still  more  from  the  travela  of  Marco  Polo  and 
the  semi-fabulous  travels  of  Sir  John  Mandeville.  F^m  this  globe  it 
appears  that  his  geographical  information  in  the  east  did  not  extend 
beyond  Japan,  nor  in  the  west  beyond  the  Cape  Verde  Islands ;  and 
that  all  that  he  had  dotted  down  on  his  globe  beyond  those  idands 
was  from  mere  conjecture.  Of  two  islands  which  he  set  down  between 
the  Cape  Verde  group  and  America,  neither  exists  in  the  place  assigned 
to  it.  One  waa  called  St.  Brandon,  the  other  Antilia ;  and  from  the 
similarity  of  the  latter  name  it  haa  been  supposed  to  be  one  of  the 
Antilles  or  American  ialanda  discovered  by  Columbus.  But  Columbus 
only  gave  the  name  of  a  fabulous  island  to  a  real  one ;  for,  long  before 
his  time,  the  denomination  of  Antilia  or  Antilia  had  been  aasigned  to 
a  supposed  country  somewhere  westward  of  the  Azores.  Andrea 
Bianco,  a  Venetian  geographer  who  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  15th 
century,  indulged  precisely  in  the  same  speculation.  Among  a  collec- 
tion of  his  charts  bearing  the  date  of  1436  (that  is,  fifty-six  years 
before  Martin  Behem  made  his  globe),  there  is  one  in  which  he  lays 
down  a  very  large  island  at  a  great  distance  to  the  west  of  the  Asores, 
and  which  he  calls  Antilia  and  marka  the  banning  of  another  ialand 
which  he  calls  La  Man  di  Satauaaso,  or  *  the  Levil's  Hand.' 

BBHN,  API!  ARA,  sometimes  spelt  APHRA,  and  AFEA,  a  dramatist 
and  miscellaneous  writer,  was  of  a  good  family  in  the  city  of  Canter- 
bury :  she  waa  bom  in  the  reiini  of  Charles  L,  but  in  what  year  haa 
not  been  ascertained.  Her  father,  whose  name  waa  Johnson,  was 
related  to  the  Lords  Willoughby,  and  by  means  of  his  connection 
obtained  the  poet  of  lieutenant-general  of  Surinam,  and  its  depen- 
dencies; for  which  place  he  accordingly  sailed  with  his  daughter  (then 
very  young),  but  died  on  the  passage.  Aphara  however  continued  the 
voyage ;  and  appears  to  have  resided  at  Surinam  for  aome  length  of 
time^  though  under  what  ciroumatances  ia  not  known.  She  there 
became  acquainted  with  the  famous  slave  Oroonoko,  whom  she  repre- 
sents to  have  been  a  prince  among  his  own  countrymen,  and  a  man  of 
an  heroic  cast  of  character,  and  who  afterwards  betsame  the  subject  of 
a  novel  from  her  pen,  and  of  a  tragedv,  better  known,  by  her  friend 
Southern.  After  her  return  to  England  she  married  Mr.  Behn,  a 
merchant  of  Dutch  extraction ;  and  appears  to  have  been  personidly 
introduced  to  Charlea  II.,  who  waa  so  much  pleaaed  with  her  account 
of  Surinam,  and  probably  with  the  freedom  and  vivacity  of  her 
manners,  that  he  is  said  to  have  thought  her  a  proper  person  to  be 
intrusted  with  the  management  of  some  alBfairs  during  the  Dutch  war, 
which  occasioned  her  going  into  Flanders,  and  reaiding  at  Antwerp. 
It  is  supposed  that  by  this  time  her  husband  waa  deiul.  Mra.  Behn 
succeeded  in  discovering  the  intention  of  the  Dutch  to  sail  up  the 
Thamea  and  Medway ;  but  the  court  of  Chariest  with  its  usual  levity, 
giving  no  credit  to  tlie  report  of  ita  fair  envoy,  ahe  is  said  to  have 
renounced  all  farther  politics,  out  of  mortification,  and  to  have  devoted 
the  reet  of  her  stay  in  Holland  to  amusements  She  set  out  shortly 
afterwards  on  her  return  to  England,  narrowly  escaped  death  (for  the 
vessel  foundered  in  sight  of  land,  and  the  passengen  were  saved  in 
boat;)),  and  becHme  for  the  rest  of  her  life  an  authoresa  by  profesaion, 
and  a  woman  of  gallantry.    She  wrote  seventeen  plays,  besides  poems, 
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tales,  loTa-lfltteny  and  tnuMlations  both  in  proM  and  vena.  The  onoe 
celebrated  letters  between  a  nobleman  and  his  lister-in-Uw  (Lady 
Henrietta  Berkeley  and  the  infamona  Lord  Grey)  are  hera.  She  contri- 
buted the  paraphrase  of  (Enone'a  '  Letters  to  Paris,'  in  the  English 
collection  of  Ovid's  'Epistles;'  and  traDslated  Fontenelle's  'Plurality 
of  Worlds/  and  the  aizth  book  of  Cowley's  Latin  poem  on  '  Plants.' 
Both  her  opinions  and  her  talents  naturally  brought  her  acquainted 
with  the  leading  wits  of  the  day,  the  wildest  and  the  staidest,  Rochester, 
Etberege,  Charles  Cotton,  Dryden,  Southern,  Ac.  At  one  time  she 
descrifaM  herself  as  having  been  forced  to  write  for  her  bread ;  but 
during  the  latter  part  of  her  life  she  appears  to  have  been  in  more 
easy  circumstances.  She  died  on  the  16<ii  April  1689,  and  was  buried 
in  the  cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey. 

Aphara  Behn  is  described  as  having  been  a  graceful  eomely  woman, 
with  brown  hair,  and  a  piercing  eye;  something  passionate,  but 
generous ;  and  who  would  sooner  forgive  an  injury  than  do  one.  She 
would  write  in  company,  and  at  the  same  time  take  her  part  in  the 
conversation.  The  character  of  Mrs.  Behn's  writings  is  that  of  a  lively 
mediocrity,  availing  itself  of  all  the  licence  of  the  age.  She  wrote 
some  coarse  but  pleasing  little  novels,  chiefly  taken  from  the  French ; 
some  clever  songs  and  poetical  transKtions;  and  a  set  of  dramas, 
successful  in  their  day,  and  astounding  for  their  licentiouBBSSs. 

BUHRING,  VITUS,  was  by  birth  a  Dane,  and  in  his  yonth  made 
many  voyai^es  to  the  East  and  West  Indies ;  but  being  tempted  by  the 
great  encouragement  held  out  to  able  mariners  by  Peter  tiie  Gkeat,  he 
early  entered  the  navy  of  Russia,  and  served  in  the-  Cronstadt  fleet  in 
the  wars  with  the  SwedesL  He  obtained  the  rank  of  lieutenant  in 
1707,  and  of  captain-lieutenant  in  1710.  In  1782,  previous  to  setting 
out  on  his  last  expedition,  he  waa  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain- 
commander. 

The  Empress  Catherine  being  anxious  to  promote  diaooveiy  in  the 
north-east  quarter  of  Asia,  and  to  settle  the  then  doubtful  question  as 
to  the  junction  of  Asia  and  America,  Behring  was  appointed  to  com- 
mand an  expedition  for  that  purpoeei  He  left  St  Petersburg  in 
February  1725,  and  after  exploring  several  rivers,  travelled  over-Und 
by  the  way  of  Yakutsk,  on  the  Lena,  to  Okhotsk,  then  crossed  over 
to  Bolcheretsk,  and  srrived  at  Nisbnei-Eamtchatka-Ostrog.  Here  he 
built  a  small  boat,  and  sailed  on  the  20th  of  July  1728,  coasting 
Kamtchatka  till  he  reached  in  August  (67*  18'  N.  lat  by  his  observ** 
tions)  a  cape  which,  from  the  land  beyond  it  trending  so  much  to  the 
westward,  he  supposed  to  be  the  north-easternmost  pomt  of  Asia.  In 
this  conjecture  however,  as  has  since  been  proved,  Behring  was  mis- 
tak'^n ;  the  point  reached  by  him  must  have  been  Serdae  Kamen :  but 
with  this  conviction  on  his  own  mind,  and  the  approadi  of  winter,  he 
determined  to  retrace  his  steps,  and  he  returned  in  safety  to  Nishnei 
Kamtcliatka.  It  is  pretty  certain  that  he  did  not  reach  the  strait 
which  has  aince  received  his  nama  The  following  year  he  made 
another  attempt  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  reaped  Okhotsk,  having 
doubled  the  southern  promontory  of  Kamtchatka,  which  peninsula 
was  up  to  that  time  generally  believed  to  join  Japan.  From  Okhotsk 
he  went  to  St  Petersburg,  and,  having  obtained  his  promotion,  in 
1733  took  the  command  of  an  expedition  for  the  purposes  of  discovery, 
which  was  fitted  out  on  a  very  large  scale.  After  several  exploratory 
excursions,  he  stationed  himself  at  Yakutsk,  directing  various  detach- 
ment of  his  officers  down  the  rivers  on  different  points  of  the  Frozen 
Ocean.  In  1740  he  reached  Okhotsk,  where  veasels  had  previously 
been  built  for  him,  in  which  he  sailed  for  Awatska  Bay,  where  he 
founded  the  settlement  of  Petropaulovski,  and  passed  the  winter. 
His  discoveries  to  the  northward  being  deemed  sufficiently  satis- 
factory, he  was  now  directed  to  proceed  to  the  eastward  towards  the 
American  continent  He  left  Awatska  in  June  1741,  steering  to  the 
south-east;  but  having  reached  the  parallel  of  46"  without  seeing 
land,  he  altered  his  course  to  the  north-east  and  on  the  18th  of  July 
(having  been  forty-four  days  at  sea)  he  descried  very  high  mountaina 
covered  with  enow  in  584*  ^^-  ^^r  having  made,  aooording  to  his 
reckoning,  50  degrees  of  K.  long,  from  Awatska.  He  now  followed 
the  coast  to  the  northward,  which  was  found  to  take  a  very  westerly 
direction ;  but  his  crew  suffering  from  sickness,  and  the  ship  being  in 
a  very  disabled  state  from  bad  weather,  he  resolved  to  return  to 
Kamtchatka,  which  however  he  never  reached.  Having  passed  several 
klandi*,  his  »hip  was  wrecked  on  the  island  which  now  bears  his  name^ 
on  the  8rd  of  November  1741.  Behring  died  from  cold  and  exhaustion 
on  the  8th  of  the  following  month. 

In  the  following  summer  the  survivors  of  his  orew  reached  Kam- 
tchatka in  a  small  vessel  which  they  built  from  the  wreck,  and  thus 
some  account  of  this  disastrooa  voyage  was  preserved.  With  regard 
to  the  places  that  he  touched  at  on  the  American  shore,  they  must  be 
very  undefined ;  but  the  fact  of  the  westerly  trending  of  the  coast, 
and  the  high  mountains,  seem  to  place  his  first  landfall  about 
Admiralty  Bay,  on  that  part  of  the  coast  now  called  New  Norfolk. 
The  islands  mentioned  by  him  must  have  been  some  of  the  Aleutian 
Archipelago. 

(Miiller,  Account  of  Ruuum  JHscoveriet,) 

♦BEKKER,  IMMANUEL,  was  bom  at  BerUn  in  1786.  He  first 
studied  at  the  Gray  Convent  in  that  dty,  under  the  late  Q.  L.  Spalding^ 
Thence  he  removed  to  the  University  of  Halle,  in  1803,  where  he 
qecame  the  most  distinguished  scholar  of  the  celebrated  F.  A.  Wolf, 
who  at  a  subaequent  period,  aa  the  person  best  fitted  to  eontinoe  his 


philological  laboura,  named  Bekker.  In  1807  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  philology  in  the  University  of  Berlin;  and  in  May  ISIO 
travelled  to  Paris  to  avail  himself  of  the  treasures  in  the  Imperial 
Library  there^  and  mors  especially  to  compare  and  collate  the  mana- 
scripts  of  Plato,  as  also  those  of  some  Qreek  orators  and  grammariana. 
He  returned  to  Berlin  with  his  aoquisitions  in  1812.  In  1815  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Scienoes  at  Berlin*  and  in  the 
same  year  was  requested  by  that  body  to  repair  again  to  PaLria,  in 
order  to  avail  himself  of  the  papers  of  Fonrmont,  for  a  projected 
'  Corpus  Insoriptionum  GisBoomm,'  a  task  which  he  completed  within 
the  same  year.  In  1817  the  Academy  again  oommiaaioned  him  to 
journey  to  Italy,  in  order  to  unite  with  Qdschen  in  dedpheriug  the 
palimpsest  manuscript  of  the  Institutes  of  Qaius,  whch  had  been 
disoovered  at  Verona  by  Niebuhr.  He  was  also  to  collect  materials 
for  an  edition  of  Aristotle^  which  he  had  undertaken.  In  paraoanos 
of  these  objects,  he  passed  two  winters  in  Rome,  where,  through  the 
introduction  of  Niebuhr,  he  was  readily  admitted  to  all  the  best 
libraries.  He  visited  also,  for  similar  investigations,  Florence,  Venice, 
Naples,  Montecassino,  Cesena,  Ravenna,  and  Milan.  In  1819  he 
travelled  through  Turin  to  Paris.  The  summer  of  1820  he  spent  in 
England,  chiefly  in  London,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge,  returning  in  the 
autumn  by  Leyden  and  Heidelberg  to  Berlin.  His  laboura  as  an 
author  during  this  period  were  neither  few  nor  unimportant;  and 
those  which  have  succeeded  them  since  he  settled  at  Berlin  have  been 
equally  interesting  to  the  classical  student  and  the  philologist.  His 
first  publication — the  '  Anecdote  Orssca,'  in  S  vols.,  of  which  the  first 
appeared  in  1814,  the  last  not  till  1821 — ^waa  a  favourable  apecimen  of 
his  industry  and  knowledge.  Then  followed  editiona  of  Plato,  in 
10  vols.,  1816-28;  of  Thucydides;  of  the  Attic  orators,  containing 
Demosthenes  and  other  Athenian  orator%  in  7  vola.,  fir^  published 
at  Oxford  in  1822 ;  of  Phobius  ;  of  the  Scholies  of  Homer  s  '  Iliai,' 
2  vols.,  1825;  of  Aristotle,  4  vols.,  1831-36;  of  Tacitua,  2  vols.,  1&31; 
and  of  Sextus  Empirieus,  1842.  To  these  must  be  added  an  actiTe 
co-operation  in  the  production  of  the  *  Scriptores  Historise  Byzantins^* 
for  which  he  preparod,  among  others,  Cedrenus,  Dncaa,  Qlykaa,  Korip- 
pus,  Merobaudes,  Ac.,  fto.  He  has  also  written  for  the  Journal  of 
the  '  Akademie  der  Wissenschaf ten  of  Berlin,'  essays  upon  the  Romance 
language,  upon  Uie  romance  of  Aapremont^  and  upon  Provencal 
poetry.     (OonverBotionM  I/exikoru) 

BELIDOR,  BERNARD  FOREST  DE,*was  bom  in  CatalooU  m 
1697  or  1698.  He  was  the  son  of  a  French  officer,  and  his  father 
and  mother  dying  very  shortly  after  his  birth,  he  waa  adopted 
by  another  officer,  who  brought  him  to  France.  Under  the  care 
of  his  protector's  brother,  who  was  an  officer  of  engineers,  Belidor, 
who  had  studied  the  elements  of  mathematics  with  attention,  saw  the 
siegea  of  Bouchain  and  Quesnov  before  he  was  sixteen  years  old. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  was  employed  to  assist  Caasini  and  Lahire  in 
their  continuation  of  the  measure  of  the  degree.  Subsequently  he  was 
appointed  professor  at  the  school  of  artillery  of  La  Fere.  Having  lost 
this  office  he  became  in  1742  pJde-de-camp  to  Qeneral  Sagur  in  Bohemia 
and  Bavaria,  and  was  made  prisoner  at  Linx.  By  dose  study  he  became 
an  eminent  engineer,  and  wab  much  employed  in  Qermany,  Italy,  and 
Flandera.  He  wm  elected  a  member  of  the  French  academy  in  1756 ; 
was  made  inspector  of  arsenals  in  1758,  and  brigadier  and  inspector- 
general  of  mines  in  1769.    He  died  at  Paris  in  1761. 

The  works  of  M.  Belidor  have  even  now  acme  authority  among 
military  engineers,  and  he  advanced  every  branch  of  their  scieno?, 
particularly  mining.  The  works  of  Belidor  are  as  follows :  1725, 
*  Nouveau  Cours  de  Math^matique ; '  1729,  'La  Science  des  Ingi- 
nieurs;'  1731, 'Bombardier  Fran9ai8;'  1737  and  1739,  the  first  two 
volumes  of  the  'Architecture  Hydraulique'  (the  last  two  volumes 
appeared  in  1750  and  1753);  1755,  'Dictionnaire  Portatif  de  Tlng^ 
nieur;'  1764  (erroneously  dated  on  its  own  title  1754),  posthumous 
work,  '(Euvres  Diverses,*  Ac,  relating  to  fortification  and  mining. 
There  are  memoirs  by  M.  Belidor  in  the  '  History  of  the  Aoademy  of 
Sciences,'  from  1737  to  1756. 

BELISA'RIUS,  a  general  of  the  lower  empire,  under  Juatinian  L, 
was  bom  at  Oermania  in  lUyria  about  ▲.!>.  505:  of  his  parentage 
nothing  is  known.  He  makes  his  first  appearance  in  hiatory  as  one 
of  the  body-guard  of  Justinian,  at  that  time  heir  to  the  throna  The 
Byiantine  empire  was  then,  about  625,  at  war  with  Persia,  and  B«.'li- 
sarius  exercised  his  first  command  in  an  expedition  into  Peraarmenia. 
On  his  return  he  was  nominated  to  the  government  of  Dara,  an  im- 
portant fortified  town  in  the  northern  ptft  of  Meaopotamia,  near  the 
frontier  of  Armenia,  where  he  took  into  his  service,  as  secretary,  the 
historian  Brocopius,  whose  writings  are  our  principal  authority  for 
the  eventa  of  hia  life.  In  527  Juatinian  came  to  the  throne^  and  by 
his  ordera  Belisarius  proceeded  to  build  a  fortreaa  at  Mindon,  near 
Dara.  The  Persians  commanded  him  to  desist,  and  on  hia  nf  osal 
marched  against  him,  defeated  his  troops,  and  rased  the  wocka.  We 
may  conclude  however,  that  no  blame  attaohed  to  him,  aa  shortly 
after  we  find  him  appointed  general  of  the  East,  with  the  conduct  of 
the  Persian  war.  In  the  jear  530  he  defeated  the  enemy  in  the  deci- 
sive battle  of  Dara ;  and  m  the  following  year  he  repulsed,  by  a  aeries 
of  skilful  manoBuvres,  a  considerable  army,  which  had  invaded  Syria 
on  the  side  of  the  desert,  and  advanced  so  far  as  to  threaten  Antioch. 
Being  however  compelled  by  his  troops  to  give  battie^  contrary  to  hia 
own  inclination,  at  Callinioam,  [a  town  at  the  junction  of  toa 
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Bilecha  and  Euphrates,  ha  soBiaiiied  a  defeat,  but  suooeeded  in  pre- 
veatiDg  the  Penianfl  from  deriving  any  advantage  from  their  vioiory. 

Shortly  afterwards  peace  was  concluded,  and  Belisarius  returned  to 
Constanlanopla  Buiing  his  residence  there  he  married  Antonioa,  an 
actress  by  profession,  and  a  woman  of  the  moat  dissolute  character. 
By  his  energy  he  succeeded  in  suppressing  a  sedition  which  had 
nearly  subverted  the  throne  of  Justinian.  In  June  588  he  sailed  as 
commander  of  an  expedition  for  the  recovery  of  those  provinces  of 
Africa  which  had  anciently  belonged  to  the  empire,  but  were  now 
possessed  by  the  Vandals.  He  landed  in  September  at  Caput  Vada, 
now  Gapoudia,  about  150  miles  south  of  Carthage,  and  advanced  with- 
out opposition  to  Decimum,  about  eight  miles  (seventy  stadia)  from 
Carthage.  Having  defeated  the  enemy  at  Decimum,  he  immediately 
entered  the  capital,  while  Qelimer,  the  Vandal  king,  fled  towards  the 
deserts  of  Numidia,  where  he  occupied  himself  in  assembling  an 
army  at  Bulla,  four  daysT  journey  from  Car^/hage.  BeUaarius  suppressed 
a  conspiracy  which  Qelimer  had  tried  to  organise  among  the  Cartbi^ 
giniana  and  Huns  in  the  Byzantine  service^  and  he  afterwards  defeated 
the  Vandal  anny  which  lukd  advanced  to  Trioameron,  within  twenty 
milee  of  Carthage.  Qelimer  fled  to  the  inaccessible  mountain  of 
Pappua,  near  Hippo  Regius,  where  he  -was  blockaded,  and  some  time 
afterwarda  obliged  to  surrender.  On  his  return  to  Carthage,  Belisarius 
sent  detachments  which  reduced  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  and  the  Bale- 
aric  Isles ;  he  likewise  recovered  the  fortress  of  Lilybeoum,  in  Sicily, 
which  the  Vandals  had  received  is  the  dowry  of  a  Qothio  pxincees, 
and  which,  on  their  downfall,  had  been  resumed  by  the  Qoths.  He 
proceeded  for  some  time  in  the  settlement  9f  the  provinoe,  but  finding 
that  suspicions  of  his  fidelity  had  been  excited  iu  the  mind  of  Justinian, 
he  determined  to  disarm  them  by  a  speedy  return.  He  committed 
the  government  to  the  eunuch  Solomon,  and  set  sail  for  Constan- 
tinople. On  his  arrival  he  was  honoured  with  a  triumph,  an  honour 
which,  since  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  had  been  reserved  for  the  emperors 
alone;  a  medal  was  struck,  with  the  inscription  **  Belisarius,  the  glory 
of  the  Romans,"  and  in  the  ensuing  year  (585)  he  was  invested  with 
the  dignity  of  sole  consul. 

In  tiiat  year  he  sailed  with  a  very  insufficient  force  for  the  conquest 
of  Italy  from  the  Qotiis :  he  landed  at  Catania  in  Sicily,  and  having 
rapidly  reduced  l^t  island,  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Syracuse. 
While  at  Syracuse  he  received  news  of  a  rebellion  in  Africa.  He 
immediately  set  out  thither  with  only  one  ship  and  a  hundred  euards, 
and  had  nearly  succeeded  in  restoring  subordination,  when  he  was 
recalled  to  Sicily  by  a  mutiny  in  the  army  there.  Some  neguciatlons 
which  had  been  in  progress  between  the  Qoths  and  Justinian  having 
been  broken  oil,  Belisarius  crossed  over  to  Italy ;  took  Naples  after  a 
siege  of  twenty  days ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  586  entered  Rome, 
which  was  evacuated  by  the  Qothic  garrison  on  his  approach.  Early 
in  537  he  was  besieged  there  by  Vitiges,  the  Qothic  king,  who  had 
recently  been  raised  to  the  throne  on  the  deposition  and  murder  of 
Theodatus,  and  now  advanced  from  Ravenna  with  an  army  of  150,000 
men.  In  the  course  of  the  siege  Belisarius  deposed  the  Pope  Sylverius, 
whom  he  had  detected  in  a  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  enemy. 
Before  the  end  of  the  siege  he  incurred  much  obloquy  by  his  pre- 
cipitate execution  of  Constantino,  an  officer  of  rank  and  reputation, 
who  in  an  altercation  with  him  respecting  the  restoration  of  some, 
plunder,  forgot  himself  so  far  as  to  draw  his  sword  on  his  general ;  in 
this  affiiir  Belisarius  is  supposed  to  have  acted  rather  in  furtherance  of 
the  private  revenge  of  Antonina,  who  accompanied  him  in  his  expe- 
ditious, than  from  any  seasonable  seal  for  the  vindication  of  discipline. 
Early  in  588  tiie  siege,  which  had  been  carried  on  for  more  than  a 
year  with  great  vigour,  was  raised,  and  Vitises  retired  to  Ravenna. 
Belisarius  tiien  proceeded  in  the  reduction  of  the  provinces  of  Italy, 
though  much  impeded  by  the  factious  opposition  of  his  officers  and  by 
an  invasion  of  the  Franks ;  but  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  539, 
Noraea,  the  leader  of  the  faction,  was  recalled,  and  the  Franks  re- 
treated after  a  short  inroad.  A.t  length  Ravenna  was  invested,  but, 
when  its  surrender  coxdd  no  longer  have  been  delayed,  an  embsssy 
which  had  been  sent  by  Vitiges  to  Constantinople  returned  with  a 
treaty  of  partition,  which  left  to  him  the  title  of  king,  and  the  pro- 
vinces north  of  the  Po.  This  treaty  Belisarius  refused,  on  his  own 
responsibility,  to  execute,  and  the  Qoths,  driven  to  despair,  offered  him 
their  support  if  he  would  assume  the  title  of  Emperor  of  the  West. 
By  afflBctiug  compliance  he  gained  possession  of  Ravenna,  and  the  sur- 
render of  that  city  was  followed  by  the  submission  of  almost  the 
whole  of  Italy.  In  the  beginning  of  540  he  was  recalled  to  Con- 
stantinople, whither  he  inunediately  repaired. 

In  the  spring  of  541  he  was  sent  to  conduct  the  war  which  had 
broken  out  with  Persia,  and  after  an  indecisive  campaign  returned  to 
Coostantinople.  In  542  he  was  again  appointed  to  the  supreme  com- 
mand in  the  Persian  war,  and  at  the  close  of  the  campaign  again 
recalled,  and  on  his  arrival  degraded  from  all  his  employmenta 
Dutiug  the  campaign  a  rumour  had  prevailed  of  the  death  of  Justinian, 
and  Belisarius  had  used  language  unfavourable  to  the  succession  of 
Theodora.  His  treasures  were  attached,  and  he  remained  in  momen- 
tary expectation  of  an  order  for  his  execution.  A  heavy  fine  was 
levied  on  his  effects,  but  his  life  was  spared,  the  pardon  being  accom- 
panied by  the  injunction  to  be  reconciled  to  his  wife  Antonina,  against 
whom  he  was  incensed  for  her  infidelity. 

In  544  Belisarius  was  again  named  to  oonunand  in  Italy,  but  with 


the  insufficient  force  intrusted  to  him  he  was  unable  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Rome,  which  had,  since  the  beginning  of  546,  been  blockaded  by 
Totilas^  the  Qothic  kin^,  and  was  now  reduced  to  the  extremity  of 
famine.  In  the  end  of  546  Rome  was  taken  by  treachery,  but  Totilas 
was  diverted  from  his  design  of  rasing  the  city  with  tiie  ground  by 
the  remonstrances  of  Belisarius.  In  the  beginning  of  547  Totilas 
advanced  against  Ravenna,  and  immediately  on  his  departure  Rome 
was  reH>ocupied  by  Belisarius,  and  successfully  defended  by  him  against 
Totilas,  who  retraced  his  steps  and  endeavoured  to  retake  it.  But, 
though  successful  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  Belisarius  was 
unable,  from  the  smallness  of  his  means,  to  put  an  end  to  the  war ; 
and  from  the  same  cause  he  afterwards  suffered  so  many  reverses,  that 
in  the  year  548  he  requested  that  either  the  force  at  his  disposal  might 
be  augmented,  or  he  might  be  recalled;  and  the  latter  alternative  was 
granted. 

Belisarius,  having  escaped  assassmation  by  the  discovery  of  a  conspi- 
racy, the  chiefs  of  which  dreaded  his  inflexible  fidelity,  lived  for  some 
time  at  Constantinople  in  the  enjoyment  of  wealth  and  dignity.  In 
559  the  Bulgarians  invaded  the  empire,  and  he  received  the  command 
of  the  army  destined  to  oppose  them.  After  checking  their  progress, 
he  was  removed  from  the  command  by  the  jealousy  of  Justinian,  and 
was  never  after  employed  in  the  field. 

In  568  a  conspiracy  against  the  emperor  vras  discovered,  in  which 
he  was  accused  of  participating.  Of  his  subsequent  fate  there  are  two 
accounts.  The  more  probable  is  that  given  by  Qibbon,  that  his  life 
was  spared,  but  his  fortune  sequestrated,  and  that  he  was  oonfined  to 
his  own  palace.  His  innocence  was  soon  acknowledged,  and  his  property 
and  freedom  restored,  but  he  did  not  long  survive  his  liberation ;  he 
died  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  565.  A  tradition  relates  that  he 
was  deprived  of  his  eyes,  and  reduced  to  beg  his  bread,  but  this  is  not 
countenanced  by  any  authority  older  than  &e  IXth  century,  and  can 
be  traced  no  further  back  th^  to  an  anonymous  writer  in  Banduri's 
^Imperium  Orientale'  (quoted  by  Lord  Mahon,  p.  467),  and  to  Tsetses, 
who  wrote  in  the  12th  century.  Lord  Mahon  has  sought  to  establish 
the  truth  of  the  tradition,  but  his  arguments  do  not  appear  sufficiently 
strong  to  induce  us  to  receive  it  The  story  of  the  blindness  of  Belisarius 
was  adopted  by  painters,  as  we  might  naturally  expect;  and  Marmontel 
in  his  romance  of  Belisarius,  and  various  other  modem  writers  have 
contributed  to  give  it  a  popular  character.  Belisarius  had  one  daughter, 
Joannina,  by  his  wife  Antonina. 

Belisarius  is  described  as  being  of  a  majestio  presence,  brave,  gene- 
rous, and  affable,  and  a  atrict  lover  of  justice.  His  unshaken  fidelity 
is  sufficiently  manifest  from  the  whole  course  of  his  life.  His  talents 
for  war  appear  to  have  been  of  the  highest  order,  and  we  have  few 
examples  of  such  great  effects  produced  with  such  small  means.  His 
character  is  degraded  by  base  subserviency  to  his  infamous  wife,  who 
appears  to  have  been  mainly  concerned  in  the  most  objectionable 
passages  of  his  career,  and  by  the  rapacity  which  marked  the  latter  part 
of  his  life. 

(Procopius;  Jornandes,  De  Meb,  Ott.;  Lord  Mahon,  Life  of  JBeli- 
tariut ;  Schlosser,  UniveitoL-hutoritche  Uebertiekt,  th.  8,  abth.  4  ; 
Qibbon,  chaps.  xlL,  xlii,  and  xliii) 

BELKNAP,  JEREMY,  was  born  in  1744.  He  took  his  degree  at 
Harvard  College,  and  from  1767  to  1787  was  minister  of  Dover  church 
in  New  Hampshire.  He  then  removed  to  Boston,  where  he  officiated 
until  his  death  in  1798.  He  is  the  author  of  a  *  History  of  New 
Hampshire,'  and  commenced  an  American  biography,  only  two  volumes 
of  which  were  published.  He  wrote  also  a  number  of  religious,  politi- 
cal, and  literary  tracts,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Historical  Society.  He  appears  to  have  been  distinguished  by 
industry,  research,  and  extent  of  knowledge,  rather  than  by  the 
possession  of  remarkable  intellectual  qualities. 

BELL,  ANDREW,  was  born  at  St.  Andrews,  Fifeshire,  in  1752,  and 
received  his  education  in  the  university  of  that  town.  He  was  brought 
up  for  the  episcopal  church,  and  took  orders.  He  passed  some  years 
ill  the  British  West  Indies,  and  was  then  appointed  chaplain  at  Fort 
St.  (j^eorge,  and  minister  of  St  Mary's  church  at  Madras.  Here  he 
commenced  instructing  gratuitously  the  orphan  children  of  the  military 
asylum,  and  made  the  first  attempt  at  the  system  of  mutual  instruction. 
So  well  was  he  satisfied  with  its  success,  that  on  his  return  to  England 
he  published  in  London,  in  1797, '  An  Experiment  made  at  the  Male 
Asylum  at  Madras,  suggesting  a  System  by  which  a  Schuol  or  Family 
may  teach  itself  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Master  or  Parent.' 
The  pamphlet  attracted  but  little  attention,  until  in  the  following  year 
Joseph  Lancaster  opened  a  school  in  Southwark  for  poor  children, 
supported  by  subscription,  and  conduuted  upon  this  system.  It  was 
so  sucoessfol  that  similar  schools  were  established  elsewhere.  The 
education  of  the  poor  being  undertaken  on  so  huge  a  scale  by  a  secta- 
rian, the  subscribers  being  also  in  the  main  dissidents  from  the  Church 
of  England,  eaused  some  alarm  in  the  leading  members  of  that  Church. 
Bell  was  opposed  to  Lancaster,  and  in  1807  was  employed  to  establish 
schools  where  the  Church  doctrines  would  be  taught,  and  to  prepare 
books  for  them.  Funds  were  provided,  and  the  rivalry,  by  stimuktiug 
both  parties  to  exertion,  resulted  in  nothing  but  good ;  though  the 
particular  feature,  that  of  mutual  instruction  with  the  help  of  a  master 
only,  has  been  found  to  require  very  material  modifications.  Dr.  Bell, 
as  a  reward  for  his  labours,  was  aoade  a  prebendary  of  Westminster. 
He  died  at  Cheltenham,  January  28, 1888,  aged  80^  and  was  buried 
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with  much  pomp  at  Westminster.  The  large  fortune  he  had  aoonmn* 
lated  he  left  almost  entirely  for  edncational  purposes.  An  estate  of 
considerable  ¥8100  was  left  to  Cupar,  the  capital  of  his  native  county, 
for  the  establishment  of  Tsrious  schools.  To  the  provost  of  St.  Andrews, 
the  two  ministers  of  the  town,  and  the  professor  of  Oreek  in  the  uni- 
verfeity,  he  left  120,000^  of  Three-pei^Cent  Stock,  in  trust,  one-twelfth 
to  be  given  to  each  of  the  towns  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Leith,  Aber- 
deen, and  Inverness,  for  founding  and  maintaining  schools  upon  the 
Madras  system.  Aoother  twelfth  was  given  to  the  Royal  Naval  School 
upon  the  same  conditions.  Six-twelfths  were  given  to  St.  Andrews  to 
maintain  schools,  and  to  found  and  endow  a  college  to  be  called  the 
Madras  CoU«^e.  -  This  has  been  dooe.  A  quadrangular  building,  with 
a. pleasing  fronts  in  the  Tudor  style,  having  a  corridor  round  the  inner 
court,  has  been  erected,  with  houses  for  the  principal  mssters.  In  it 
is  taught  English  grammar,  Greek  and  Latin,  arithmetic  and  mathe- 
matics, geography,  writing,  drawing,  Freocb,  German,  and  Italian 
languages,  and  church-music.  Each  department  has  a  competent 
master,  and  some  have  assistants.  Small  fees  are  paid  for  each  depart- 
ment, and  the  scholars  usually  average  from  800  to  1000. 

BELL,  UENBY,  an  individual  whose  name  is  connected  with  the 
history  of  steam-navigation  in  this  oonntry,  was  bom  in  Liulithgow- 
shire  in  1767.  Dr.  Cleland,  in  his  woric  on  'Glssgow,'  speaks  of  him 
as  **  au  ingenious  untutored  engineer,  and  citiaen  of  Glasgow,**  and 
btates  that  it  may  be  said,  without  the  hasard  of  improprie^,  that 
Mr.  Bell '  invented '  the  steam-propelling  system, "  for  he  knew  nothing 
of  the  principles  which  had  been  so  successfully  followed  out  by  Mr. 
Fulton."  Fulton  however  launched  his  first  steam-boat  on  the  Hudson 
October  8, 1807,  and  it  was  not  till  more  than  four  years  after  this  date 
that  Bell  successfully  applied  steam  to  the  purposes  of  navigation.  In 
1811  he  caused  a  boat  to  be  constructed  on  a  peculiar  plan,  which 
^as  named  the  '  Cornet^'  in  consequence  of  the  appearance  of  a  laree 
comet  that  year.  He  constructed  the  steam-engine  himself,  and  m 
January  1812  the  first  trial  of  the  'Comet*  took  place  on  the  Clyde. 
L)r.  Cleland  adds — *' After  various  experiments,  the  'Comet'  was  at 
length  propelled  on  the  Clyde  by  an  engine  of  three-horse  power, 
\^-kich  was  subsequently  incressed  to  six.  Mr.  Bell  continued  to 
eu counter  and  overcome  the  various  and  indescribable  difficulties 
incident  to  invention,  till  his  ultimate  success  encouraged  others  to 
embark  in  similar  undertakings.'* 

Mr.  Beirs  experiments  did  not  realise  to  himself  those  pecuniaiy 
advantages  which  were  due  to  his  enterprise.  From  the  city  of 
Glasgow  he  received  in  his  latter  years  a  small  annuity  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  services  to  commerce  and  civilisation.  He  died  at 
Helensbuigh  on  the  Clyde  in  1880.  A  monument  has  been  erected 
to  bia  memory  on  a  rock  in  the  Clyde,  near  Bowling. 

BELL,  JOHN,  generally  called  from  his  Scottish  estote  Bell  of 
Antermony,  was  bom  in  the  west  of  Scotland  in  the  year  1691.  He 
was  brought  up  to  the  medical  profession,  and  passed  as  a  physician  in 
the  23rd  year  of  his  sge.  Shortly  afterwards  he  began  those  travels 
to  which  alone  he  is  indebted  for  his  celebrity. 

He  says  himself  in  the  preface  to  his  valuable  book,  "In  my  youth  I 
hnd  a  strong  desire  of  seeing  foreign  parts;  to  satisfy  which  inclination, 
arter  having  obtained  from  some  persons  of  worth  recommendatory 
letters  to  Dr.  Areskine,  chief  physician  and  privy  councillor  to  the 
Cssar  Peter  I.,  I  embarked  at  London,  in  the  month  of  July  1714,  on 
board  the  '  F^sperity  of  Ramsgate,'  Captain  Emerson,  for  St.  Petere- 
bui^.*'  Russia  then  stood  in  need  of  and  welcomed  foreignera  of 
talent  and  acquirements.  Bell  was  exceedingly  well  received  by  Peter 
the  Qreati  for  whom  he  ever  afterwards  entertained  sentiments  of 
vi  neratioo  and  singular  affection.  Peter  was  then  preparing  an  em- 
bassy to  Persia,  aud  Dr.  Areskine  having  introduced  Bell  to  Artemy 
Petrovich  Valensky,  the  ambassador,  be  was  engaged  to  accompany 
the  expedition  in  quality  of  surgeon  and  physician.  On  the  15th  of 
July  1715  he  left  St.  Petersburg.  The  embassy  was  obliged  by  the 
severity  of  the  weather  to  halt  at  Kacan,  which  place  it  left  on  the 
4  th  of  June  1716.  It  then  proceeded  by  Astn^han,  the  C^pian  Sea, 
and  Taurus,  to  Ispahan,  where  the  Persian  monarch  then  held  his 
courts  and  where  Bell  arrived  on  the  18th  of  March  1717.  He  did 
not  return  to  St.  Petersburg  until  the  80th  of  December  1718,  having 
been  absent  in  all  three  years  and  six  months.  His  account  of  this 
long  joumey  la  exceedingly  interesting.  His  love  of  travelling  was 
soon  further  indulged  by  bis  being  engaged  on  an  embassy  to  China, 
under  Leoff  Vasilovich  Ismayloff,  who,  with  Bell  and  a  numerous 
retinue,  departed  from  St  Petersburg  on  the  14th  of  July  1719. 
They  travelled  by  Moscow,  Siberia,  and  the  great  Tartar  deserts,  to 
the  celebrated  Wall  of  China ;  and  did  not  roieh  Pekin  until  sixteen 
months  after  theur  departure  from  the  Rusaian  capital,  having  under- 
gone immense  fatigue  during  the  journey.  On  their  retum  they  left 
the  Chinese  capital  on  the  2nd  of  March  1721,  and  arrived  at  Moscow 
on  the  5th  of  Januaiy  1722.  The  account  of  this  journey,  and  of 
what  he  saw  and  learned  during  his  residence  at  the  court  of  China,  is 
the  most  valuable  part  of  Bell's  book,  and  one  of  the  best  and  most 
iiitereating  relations  ever  written  by  any  traveller.  He  fully  confirms 
luany  of  tiie  almost  incredible  things  told  of  the  Chinese  by  the  old 
Venetian  traveller  Marco  Polo,  with  whose  work  Bell  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  acquainted. 

Bell  had  scarcely  recovered  from  the  fatigues  of  his  Chinese  expe- 
dition, when,  in  May  1722,  he  started  on  a  long  and  dangerous  jouruey 


with  the  Russian  emperor  to  Derbent,  a  celebrated  pass  between  the 
foot  of  the  Caucasus  and  the  Caspian  Sea.  This  was  the  most  original 
and  singular  expedition  in  which  Peter  the  Great  was  ever  engaiped. 
Having  concluaed  peace  with  Sweden  he  resolved  to  assist  the  Shah 
of  Persia,  whose  territories  had  been  invaded  by  the  fierce  and  war- 
like Afi^ghans;  and  he  accordingly  marched  with  an  army,  taking  the 
empress  with  him.  The  Russians  suffered  severely  during  their  return 
march,  and  even  the  emperor  and  his  wife  had  some  narrow  escapes 
firom  the  savage  mountain-tribes  who  infested  the  rear  and  fUnka  of 
the  retiring  army.  In  the  course  of  his  account  of  this  journey  Bell 
introduces  a  short  but  good  description  of  Tzercassia,  or  Dagbestan 
(Circassia),  and  at  the  end  of  it  he  draws  a  fine  character  ot  Peter  the 
Great,  whose  habits,  both  public  and  private^  he  had  excelient  oppor* 
tunities  of  studying  during  the  Derbent  expedition.  It  appears  that 
shortly  after  this  journey  Bell  visited  Scotland ;  and  we  do  not  hear 
of  him  again  until  1787,  when,  on  the  failure  of  negociations  for  peace 
between  Russia  and  Turkey,  he  was  sent  on  a  confidential  mission  to 
Constantinople,  which  he  undertook  at  the  earnest  desire  of  Count 
Osterman,  the  grsnd-chancellor  of  Russia,  and  of  Mr.  Rondeau,  at  that 
time  British  minister  at  St.  Petersburg.  Accordingly,  on  the  6th  of 
December  1737,  Bell  once  more  quitted  the  banks  of  the  Keva,  and 
travelling  in  the  midst  of  winter,  and  through  countries  exposed  to 
all  the  horrors  of  a  barbarous  warfare,  arrived  at  Constantinople 
attended  by  only  one  servant,  who  understood  the  Turkish  langua«(e. 
On  the  17th  of  May  1738  he  retumed  to  St  Petersburg.  (All  his 
dates  are  according  to  the  old  style.) 

We  know  very  little  mors  of  this  estimable  man  than  what  he  tells 
himself  in  his  book  of  travels,  wherein  he  is  far  from  being  commu- 
nicative M  to  his  personal  history.  It  appears  however  that  he  after- 
wards settled  for  some  years  as  a  merchant  at  Constantinople;  that 
he  married  about  the  year  1746,  and  in  the  following  year  retumed  to 
Sootland,  where  he  lived  in  ease  and  affluence  on  his  estates  of  Anter- 
mony. He  was  a  warm-hearted,  benevolent^  and  sociable  nun,  and  he 
obta'med  from  his  friends  and  neighbours  the  appellation  of  '  Honest 
John  Bell.'    He  died  on  the  Ist  of  July  1780  in  his  eighty-ninth  year. 

Although  he  had  so  much  to  tell  he  was  by  no  means  auxions  to 
distinguiBh  himself  as  an  author.  For  many  years  the  only  record  of 
his  travels  was  a  simple  diary,  to  which  he  occasionally  referred  to 
refresh  his  memory,  for  he  was  fond  of  talking  about  his  journeys  and 
adventures  with  his  intimate  associates.  At  length  he  was  induced  by 
the  solicitations  **  of  a  right  honourable  and  most  honoured  friend.** 
to  throw  hia  notes  together  in  the  form  of  a  regular  narrative.  Ihe 
work,  in  two  volumes  4to,  was  printed  and  published  at  Glaegow 
by  subscription,  in  1768,  under  the  title  of  *  Travels  in  Asia.'  It  has 
been  several  times  reprinted  in  various  forms,  and  a  French  translation 
of  it  has  been  widely  circulated  on  tlie  Continent  It  includes  the 
translation  of  a  journal  kept  by  M.  de  Lange,  a  gentleman  who  accom- 
panied Ismayloff  to  Pekin,  and  who  remained  in  that  city  to  finisti  the 
negociations  with  the  Chinese,  for  several  months  after  the  departurs 
of  the  ambassador. 

*  BELL,  JOHN,  was  bora  in  Norfolk  in  1812.  Having  completed 
the  usual  course  of  professional  instruction,  Mr.  Bell  commenced  the 
practice  of  his  art  as  a  sculptor,  by  deaigniug  and  mudelling  various 
poetic  figures^  chie6y  of  a  classical  character.  But  after  a  time  he 
began  to  direct  his  thoughts  towards  modem  literature  and  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  started  on  a  new  and  more  original  career,  by  giving  form 
and  expression  to  the  characters  contained  in  theoL  Hia  efforts  have 
to  a  considerable  extent  been  appreciated  by  the  public,  but  Mr.  Beil 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  become  popular  with  the  connoisseurs  or 
the  patrons  of  art,  and  he  has  received  no  academic  honours.  Hia 
most  celebrated  classical  figure  is  his  Andromeda;  but  he  also 
sculptured  a  Psyche,  &o.  In  religious  subjects  he  has  executed 
among  others  statues  of  John  the  Baptist^  David  with  the  Sling,  and 
the  Madonna  and  Child.  Among  those  illustrative  of  modem  litera- 
ture the  most  popular  is  the  charming  figure  of  Dorothea,  which,  in 
the  form  of  a  parian  statuette,  has  been  more  widely  diatributed  than 
any  similar  work,  but  his  Una  and  the  Lion,  and  hia  Babes  iu  the 
Wood,  similarly  copied,  have  met  with  almost  equal  popularity.  Of 
subjects  not  directly  taken  from  books,  the  most  ambitious,  and  one 
of  the  most  admired,  though,  as  we  think,  far  from  one  of  the  most 
successful,  ia  his  Eagle  Slayer:  others  are  the  Child's  Own  Attitude;, 
now  the  property  of  the  Queen ;  a  Child  of  Evc ;  the  Dreamer,  &c 
Mr.  Bell  has  also  executed  for  the  new  houses  of  parliament  some 
hiatorieal  portraits,  as  Lord  Falkland,  Shakspere,  and  one  or  two  more ; 
and  the  Crimean  monument,  Waterloo  Place,  a  work  of  loftier  pre- 
tensions. But  none  of  these  are  quite  satisfactory ;  his  great  strength 
lies  in  the  representation  of  graceful  shrinking  female  figures,  of  a 
somewhat  homely  poetical  character. 

Besides  his  statues,  Mr.  Bell  has  made  numerous  designs  for  manu- 
factures, chiefly  of  works  to  be  executed  in  parian,  bronze^  and  iron. 
He  has  also  prepared  a  '  FVeehand  Drawing  Book,'  which  haa  been 
publiahed  by  the  School  of  Design ;  and  he  has  published  some  poetic 
sculpturesque  designs  in  outline.  Casts  of  most  of  his  more  popular 
statues  ar«  in  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham. 

BELL  is  the  name  of  a  family  of  which  three  brothers  rose  to  a  high 
rank  in  their  several  professions.  John  Bell,  the  graudfuther,  was 
minister  of  Qladsmuir  in  East  Lothian,  the  parish  which  was  after^ 
wards  held  by  the  historian  of  Charles  V.    He  died  at  the  early  age  of 
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thirty-two,  with  &  high  character  for  leamixig  and  Tirtae.  The  fkthen 
the  Rev.  William  BeU,  a  learned  scholar  and  eloquent  preacher,  was 
in  the  cotune  of  hie  education  for  the  Preehyterian  Church  led,  by  a 
penual  of  the  English  divines,  to  become  a  member  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  of  Scotland.  He  was  settled  for  many  years  la  a  snouill  cure 
at  Donne  in  Perthshire.  His  wife,  the  mother  of  the  tixree  gentlemen 
whose  biographies  follow,  was  of  a  family  whicJi,  in  a  long  descent, 
had  famished  dergymen  to  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Soothmd  during 
its  splendour  and  in  its  decay.  She  was  a  woman  of  masculine  under- 
standing, tempered  with  great  mildness  and  gentleness  of  manners, 
and  improved  by  an  excellent  education  under  the  care  of  Bi^op 
White,  her  maternal  grandfather.  There  were  eight  children  of  the 
marriage,  two  of  whom  died  in  infancy.  John,  Qeorge  Joseph,  and 
Charles,  became  eminent  in  their  several  professionA.  The  Key.  W. 
Bell  died  September  26, 1779. 

John  Bill,  the  elder  of  the  brothers,  was  born  at  Edinburgh, 
May  12, 1763.  About  a  month  before  the  birth  of  this  son  the  father 
had  submitted  to  a  painful  and  difficult  surgical  operation ;  and  his 
admiration  of  that  science  to  which  he  owed  his  safety  led  him  to 
devote  to  the  service  of  mankind,  in  the  medical  profession,  the  talent 
of  the  son  bom  while  his  heart  was  warm  with  gratitude  for  the  relief 
which  he  had  obtained. 

John  Bell  was  educated  at  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  and  at  the 
nsual  age  was  entered  as  a  pupil  in  surgery  with  the  late  Mr.  Alexander 
Wood  of  that  place.  He  was  early  remarkable  for  enthusiasm  in  his 
profession,  and  engaged  with  great  ardour  in  whatever  he  undertook. 
During  the  time  that  Bell  was  punuing  his  studies,  the  medical 
school  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  stood  very  high,  ranking 
among  its  profssson  Black,  Cullen,  and  the  second  Monro.  It  was 
while  attending  the  lectures  of  the  last-mentioned  professor  that  Bell 
saw  the  way  to  professional  advancement.  Monro  was  a  aealous 
anatomist^  and  anatomy  was  well  taught  as  the  groundwork  of 
medical  science,  but  its  application  to  surgery  was  qidte  neglected. 
This  deficiency  Bell  wsa  determined  to  supply ;  and  in  the  year  1790, 
whilst  yet  a  very  young  man,  he  built  a  theatxe  in  SurgeonVsquare, 
Edinburgh,  where  he  delivered  lectures  on  surgery  and  anatomy, 
carried  on  dissections,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  museum. 

As  there  was  then  scarcely  any  private  teaching,  or  means  of  culti- 
vating anatomy  by  private  dissections,  the  establishment  of  a  school 
naturally  excited  great  hostility  against  Mr.  Bell,  every  attempt  at 
private  teaching  being  considered  as  an  encroachment  on  the  privileges 
of  the  profesBon  and  the  rights  of  the  university.  In  his  lectures  he 
was  wont  to  speak  of  some  of  Monro's  anatomical  opinions  with  less 
respect  than  the  character  of  that  great  man  deserved,  and  he  made 
no  scruple  to  expose  many  mistaken  doctrines  and  erroneous  practices 
recommended  in  the  system  of  surgery  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Bell.  The 
tone  and  spirit  of  these  criticisms  raised  up  a  host  of  enemies  among 
the  friends  of  these  two  gentlemen. 

In  1799  a  pamphlet  was  published  entitled  *  Review  of  the  Writings 
of  John  Bell,  Esq.,  by  Jonathan  Dawplucker.'  It  was  an  affoct^ 
panegyric  of  Mr.  Bell's  works,  and  was  dedicated  to  him ;  but  the  real 
design  was  to  criticise  his  fint  volume  of  'Anatomy,'  to  represent  him 
as  a  plagiarist,  *'to  pluck  from  him  all  his  borrowed  feathers,"  and  to 
vindiisate  Dr.  Monro  and  Mr.  Benjamin  Bell  from  his  criticisms.  The 
author  was  supposed  to  be  some  near  friend  of  Benjamin  Bell's. 
Mr.  John  Bell  published  a  second  number,  under  the  same  name  of 
J.  Dawplucker,  addressed  to  Mr.  Benjamin  BeU.  It  contained  ironical 
remarks  on  this  surgeon's  system  of  surgery,  and  Itfd  such  an  effect 
on  the  popularity  of  his  work  that  it  soon  ceased  to  be  the  text-book 
for  students.  At  this  time  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  Charles  Bell  was  asso- 
ciated with  his  brother  in  teaching,  the  latter  taking  the  surgical,  the 
former  the  anatomical  department. 

The  College  of  Surgeons  in  Edinburgh  then  presented  a  very 
anomalous  condition.  It  was  a  college  of  surgery  and  a  corporation, 
forming  an  integral  part  of  the  town-council  of  Edinburgh.  The 
first  character  had  faHen  comparatively  into  neglect  and  oblivion, 
while  the  privileges  belonging  to  the  body  in  its  relation  to  the  buxgh, 
exposed  its  members  to  the  temptation  of  mixing  in  the  politics  of 
the  town.  This  state  of  the  college  Mr.  Bell  was  very  anxious  to 
alter ;  he  wished  to  convert  the  college  into  a  literary  and  scientific 
body,  and  to  separate  it  from  the  politics  of  the  dty.  It  was  a  part 
of  his  plan  that  the  college  should  resume  the  rights  vested  in  them 
by  their  charter,  of  appointing  a  professorship  of  surgery,  and  take 
upon  them  their  proper  duty  of  watching  over  the  interests  of  anatomy 
and  surgery ;  that  the  examination  should  be  placed  on  a  more  respect- 
able footing;  that  the  candidates  should  compose  a  thesis  on  some 
subject  of  surgery  or  anatomy,  suggestions  which  have  since  been 
adopted,  but  the  proposal  of  which  at  that  time  excited  against 
Mr.  Bell  great  opposition.  The  change  which  was  at  this  time  pro- 
posed in  the  surgical  attendance  at  the  infirmary,  and  which,  on  being 
nltimately  carried  into  effect,  proved  fatal  to  Mr.  Bell's  prospects  as  a 
teacher,  was  supposed  to  have  had  its  origin  in  this  feeling.  The 
members  of  the  College  of  Suigeons  were  in  rotation  the  surgeons  of 
the  establishment,  and  each  surgeon  during  his  attendance  chose  his 
own  assistant  for  his  operations,  and  those  whose  talents  or 
inclinations  did  not  lead  them  to  take  their  share  in  the  duties  of 
the  boiipital  devolved  those  duties  on  others,  and  thus  the  surgeons 
particularly  qualified  for   this  situation  soon   distinguiahed  them- 
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selves.  Mr.  Bell,  from  his  expertness  as  an  operator,  was  among  the 
number. 

Dr.  Gregory  drew  up  a  pleading  or  memorial  to  the  managen  of  the 
infirmary  against  this  system,  and  proposed  that  two  or  three  ordinary 
surgeons,  the  best  qualified  that  could  be  got,  should  be  permanently 
appointed,  with  assLstant  and  consulting  surgeons.  Mr.  Bell,  seeing 
that  the  proceedings  were  intended  to  affect  his  interests  and  his  plans 
of  teaching;  made  an  appeal  personally  to  the  board  of  the  infirmary, 
but  in  vain.  In  the  end  he  found  himself  and  his  brother,  with  many 
other  surgeons,  deprived  of  the  use  of  the  institution.  Mr.  BeU 
brought  the  question  before  the  courts  of  law,  whether  the  managen 
had  power  to  exclude  him  from  the  infirmary,  and  it  was  adjudged 
against  him. 

In  1798  he  went  to  Yarmouth  to  visit  those  who  had  been  wounded 
at  Camperdown,  and  he  there  applied  himself  with  the  seal  and 
activity  of  the  most  devoted  student  to  the  proofs  exhibited  in  the 
wounded  of  those  great  principles  of  surgery  which  it  has  been  the 
business  of  his  life  to  explain.  In  1808  he  made  an  offer  to  govern' 
ment  for  the  embodying  of  a  corps  of  young  men,  to  be  instructed  in 
military  surgery,  and  in  the  duties  of  tiie  camp  and  hospital,  in  order 
to  aid  in  the  service  of  the  country,  then  supposed  to  be  on  the 
eve  of  an  invasion.  This  offer  was  &rst  accepted,  but  subsequently 
declined. 

After  the  loss  of  the  infirmary,  Mr.  John  Bell  never  resumed  his 
lectm*es ;  he  settled  his  mind  to  private  study  and  professional  occu- 
pation. He  renewed  his  classical  pursuits,  and  perused  and  enjoyed 
the  authon  of  antiquity  with  his  diaracteristic  ardour.  In  1805  he 
married  a  very  amiable  and  accomplished  lady,  the  daughter  of  Dr. 
Congalton,  a  physician  long  retired  from  practice,  and  he  enjoved  in 
the  society  of  Mrs.  Bell  and  a  large  circle  of  friends  twelve  nappy 
yean  in  Edinburgh.  Mr.  BeU  was  always  of  a  delicate  constitution, 
and  towards  the  end  of  this  period  his  health  declined  so  much  that 
he  was  induced  to  visit  the  continent^  in  the  hope  of  regaining  his 
strength  by  travelling  and  relaxation.  In  the  courae  of  his  travels 
through  Italy  he  ma^e  notes  of  his  observations,  which,  since  his 
decease,  have  been  published  by  his  widow.  He  finaUy  sunk  at  Bome» 
under  the  effects  of  his  complaint^  a  confirmed  dropsy,  on  April  15, 
1820. 

In  1793  Mr.  BeU  published  the  fint  volume  of  his  '  Anatomy,'  con- 
sisting of  a  description  of  Uie  bones,  musdes,  and  jomts.  In  a  short 
time  afterwards  the  seoond  volume  was  published,'  containing  the 
anatomy  of  the  heart  and  arteries.  The  work  was  afterwards  com- 
pleted by  his  brother  Charles.  His  next  work  was  on  surgery,  entitled 

*  Discourses  on  the  Nature  and  Cure  of  Wounds,'  in  2  vols.,  8vo.  The 
'Principles  of  Surgery,'  in  8  vols.,  4to,  was  his  next  and  most  formidable 
undertaking;  and  his  last  production  is  the  'Lettera  on  Professional 
Character  and  Education,*  addressed  to  Dr.  Gregory. 

The  great  principle  which  Mr.  Bell  enunciated  and  establishedi  and 
that  on  which  his  celebrity  is  founded,  was  tiiat  of  free  anastomosis  as 
the  foundation  of  the  mcKlem  practice  of  the  surgery  of  the  arteries. 
The  character  of  this  oelelnated  man  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few 
worda  He  was  a  man  of  varied  talents,  and  possessed  great  energy 
and  industry,  great  facQity  in  communicating  his  ideas,  and  great 
acuteneas  and  dMcrimination  in  availing  himself  of  all  that  knowledge 
which  is  essentisi  to  perfecting  surgical  science ;  but  he  had  Uttle 
patience  with  the  very  slow  retreat  of  ancient  prejudices,  and  Uttle 
acquaintance  with  the  world,  of  which  he  was  so  much  in  advance. 
He  was  an  entertaining  and  instructive  writer,  and  a  popular  and 
eloquent  teacher.  As  a  controveraialiBt  he  was  acute  and  powerful ; 
and  as  a  writer  pungent,  even  beyond  his  intention  and  desire.  His 
work  on  Italy  has  shown  that  his  talent  for  general  Uterature,  had  it 
been  exclusively  cultivated,  would  have  made  him  at  least  as  eminent 
as  his  professional  attainments  have  rendered  him. 

Qborgb  Josbfh  Bbll  was  bom  at  Fountsinbridge,  near  Edinburgh, 
on  the  26th  of  March  1770,  and  was  educated  at  Edinburglu  He 
became  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  in  1791.  In  1804  he 
published  in  two  volumes  8vo, '  A  Treatise  on  the  Laws  of  Bankruptcy 
in  Scotland.'  In  1810  he  j^ubUshed  an  enlarged  edition  of  the  same 
work  in  4to,  with  the  title  '  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Scotland 
and  on  the  Principles  of  Mercantile  Jurisprudence  considered  in 
relation  to  Bankruptcy,  Composition  of  Creditors,  and  Imprison- 
ment for  Debt'  For  the  third  edition  of  this  great  work  in  1816,  he 
received  the  rare  honour  of  a  vote  of  thanks  from  the  Faculty  of 
Advocates,  conveyed  to  him  officiaUy  by  their  Dean.  Six  editions  of 
this  work  were  caUed  for,  a  test  of  merit  unprecedented  in  a  large  and 
expensive  book  so  exclusively  professional    Mr.  BeU  also  wrote  the 

*  Principles  of  the  Law  of  Scotland,'  which  has  likewise  gone  through 
many  editions;  and  'lUustrations  of  the  Principles  of  the  Law  of 
Scothmd,'  ftc.  These  were  designed  for  the  instruction  of  his  pupils 
in  the  univenity,  but  they,  as  weU  as  his  commentaries,  soon  became 
standard  text-books  in  the  law  courts,  were  constantly  referred  to  as 
authorittea  by  the  judges  from  the  bench,  and  were  quoted  as  con- 
clusive in  argument  at  the  bar,  not  only  of  his  own  country,  but  of 
England  and  AmericiL 

Mr.  BeU  was  a  member  of  a  Commission  of  Legal  Inquiry  in  1828, 
and  in  oonsequenoe  of  its  report,  he  was  caUed  on  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Robert)  Peel,  to  take  an  active  part  in 
introducing  and  carrying  out  important  changes  in  the  administration 
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of  civil  justice  in  Sootlaod.  In  1888  he  wm  appointed  by  Lord 
Melbourne^  chairman  of  another  gratuitous  royal  commission,  which  was 
afterwards  twice  renewed,  and  from  their  investigations  and  reports, 
the  recent  improvements  in  the  laws  of  Scotland  have  been  derived. 

In  1821  Mr.  Bell  was  appointed  Professor  of  the  Law  of  Scotland 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  1831  a  principal  Clerk  of 
Session.  He  had  married  in  1806  Barbara,  daughter  of  Charles  Shaw, 
Esq.,  who  predeceased  him.  He  died  at  Park  Place,  Edinburgh, 
on  the  23ra  of  September  1843,  leaving  eight  children.  One  of 
his  sons,  George  Joseph  Bell,  Jun.,  held  the  Badcliffe  Travelling 
Fellowship  of  Oxford.  He  was  an  eminent  soholar,  an  accomplished 
artist,  and  an  H.B.  of  Oxford.  For  three  years  he  was  physician  to 
her  Britannic  Majesty's  mission  to  Persia,  where  he  received  from  the 
Shah  the  order  of  the  Lion  and  Sun,  for  his  distinguished  medical 
services.  His  health  suffered  from  the  climate,  and  on  his  way  home 
he  died,  unmarried,  at  Erzerum,  on  the  12th  of  May  1847,  in  the 
thirty-seventh  year  of  bis  age. 

Sir  Chables  Bell  was  bom  at  Edinburgh  in  1774.  Charlet,  being 
the  youngest  brother,  did  not  receive  quite  the  same  academical 
advantages  of  education  aa  his  brothers,  in  oonsequeuoe  of  the  death 
of  his  father  when  he  was  very  young.  But  as  he  himself  said  well 
in  after-life,  "  My  education  was  the  example  set  me  by  my  brothers;" 
and  most  gratefully  he  always  acknowledged  the  lessons  which  his 
mother  bestowed  on  him,  her  favourite  child.  At  the  High  School  of 
Edinburgh  Charles  made  no  marked  figure.  It  waa  under  the  eye  of 
his  brother  John,  whose  profession  he  bad  adopted,  that  he  first  gave 
evidence  of  his  great  talents.  He  became  a  first-rate  anatomist^  and 
lectured  to  some  hundred  pupils  on  that  science  while  comparatively 
a  boy.  His  internal  oonsdousneas  of  ability,  however,  and  the  ambition 
inseparable  from  it,  led  him  to  long  for  increased  opportunities  of 
exertion,  and  in  the  year  1804,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  he  remoTed  to 
London.  Perhaps  the  bitter  dissenaiont  then  raging  in  Uie  Edinburgh 
Medical  School,  in  which  hia  brother  John  was  deeply  involved,  had 
some  effect  in  prompting  him  to  this  escape  to  a  new  scene. 

At  the  outset,  the  prejudioea  then  prevalent  against  Scotsmen,  seem 
to  have  stood  in  the  way  of  Charles  Bell  in  London,  but  he  overcame 
them  in  time,  and  became  intimate  with  Sit  Astley  Cooper,  Abemethy, 
and  other  great  surgeons  of  the  day.  His  work  on  the  'Anatomy  of 
Expression,'  published  in  1806,  did  much  to  give  him  a  name  in 
London;  and  moat  deservedly  so,  that  treatise  being  acknowledged  by 
Wilkie,  and  many  illustrious  painters,  as  having  deeply  influenced 
their  own  studies  and  practice  in  drawing  the  human  figure.  Never- 
theless, though  advancing  by  slow  yet  aure  degrees  as  an  operative 
practitioner,  Bell  was  forced  to  begin  lecturing  in  a  very  humble  way, 
having  yet  obtained  no  aid  from  association  nor  any  connection  wiUi 
the  oiief  medical  schools.  In  the  .same  year  (1807)  in  which  he 
entered  on  this  course,  he  published  the  first  edition  of  his  'System 
of  Operative  Surgery,'  a  work  which  was  rendered  valuable  by  ita 
practical  character :  no  single  operation  waa  described  theoreti^ly, 
but  all  from  full  neraonal  experience ;  and  it  is  still  one  of  the  most 
useful  works  on  the  subject.  At  this  period,  in  some  beantiful  letters 
to  his  brother  Geoige  Joseph  Bell,  he  describes  the  dawning  upon  his 
mind  of  those  discoveries  in  the  nervous  system,  which  will  form  his 
noblest  monument  in  the  judgment  of  posterity.  But  be  also  grieves 
most  bitterly,  in  this  correspondence,  over  the  neglect  with  which  the 
public,  generally,  treated  these  early  apeoulations.  We  may  once  for 
all  observe,  regarding  this  series  of  fraternal  letters,  that  if  no  other 
proof  of  the  writer's  genius  existed,  they  would  form  in  themselves 
satisfactory  testimony  to  his  abilities.  His  frequent  aspirations  "  to 
be  chief  of  his  profession  in  character"  indicate  a  man  of  no  oommon 
stamp. 

In  1811  he  married  Marion,  daughter  of  Charles  Shaw,  Esq.,  of 
Ayr,  a  lady  who  brought  happiness  to  his  hearth,  and  several  of  whose 
relatives  became  eminent  in  their  various  departments.  To  Alexander 
Shaw,  also  a  auigeon,  we  owe  an  able  vindication  of  the  just  claims 
of  Bell  in  the  field  of  anatomical  and  physiological  discovery.  In  the 
same  year  (1^1 1)  ^^  became  connected  with  the  Hunterian  School 
in  WindmilUtreet;  and  in  1814  he  was  appointed  surgeon  to  the 
Middlesex  Hospital,  an  institution  which  he  subsequently  raised  to  the 
highest  repute,  and  which  he  justly  boasts,  in  1836,  of  leaving  ''  with 
full  wards,  and  120,000^  in  the  funds."  It  was  both  from  hu  extra- 
ordinary skill  aa  an  operator,  and  from  his  style  of  lecturing— which, 
though  not  especially  eloquent,  was  striking  and  suggestive — ^that  his 
labours  were  crowned  vrith  success,  both  aa  regards  the  patients  and 
the  pupils  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital 

Bell  had  early  distinguished  himself  as  a  scientific  surgem  and 
adroit  operator.  He  had  been  much  engrossed  by  the  consideration 
of  casee  in  military  surgery,  when  our  wounded  troops  came  home 
from  Spain.  The  battle  of  Waterloo  revived  hia  enthusiasm  in  this 
branch  of  hia  art;  he  visited  the  battle-field  immediately  after  the 
battle,  and  was  of  great  service  to  the  wounded. 

In  1821  Bell's  first  psper  on  the  '  Nervous  System '  was  read  before 
the  Boyal  Society,  and  published  in  the  *  Philosophical  Transactions.' 
It  attracted  immediate  attention  all  over  Europe,  and  the  value  of 
his  discoveries  being  recognised,  many  came  forward  to  claim  them 
and  contest  their  originality.  It  was  eaay  to  prove  however  that  he 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  teaching  these  doctrines  for  many  years  to 
his  pupils,  and  hia  views  had  baen  explained  in  a  paper  written  so  far 


back  aa  1810,  of  which  160  oopiea,  privately  printed,  wars  cireaktsd 

among  bis  friends. 

The  older  anatomiata  believed  all  nervea  alike  capable  of  oonyeyiog 
motion  and  sensation— the  essence  of  Bell's  disoovery  waa  that  every 
nerve  has  a  distinct  function  according  to  the  part  of  the  brain  or 
spinal  marrow  with  which  it  ia  oonneoted.  Although  aometimes  as 
many  aa  three  different  nervea  are  bound  np  together  in  the  same 
sheath,  for  convenience  of  diatribution  to  the  organa  they  are  intended 
to  supply,  and  though  after  tiiey  have  become  thua  united  it  la  impos- 
sibb  to  distinguish  one  fibril  from  another,  yet  at  their  oonneotioni 
with  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  their  several  roota  are  quite  distinct. 
He  showed  that  those  root*  which  are  oonneoted  with  the  back  part 
of  the  spinal  marrow  are  all  nervea  of  feeling,  and  incapable  of  giving 
power  of  motion  to  the  mnsdes,  in  abort  that  they  are  the  bearera  of 
messages  from  the  body  to  the  brain :  whereas  all  the  roota  of  nerves 
oonneoted  with  the  front,  or  anterior  oolumn  of  the  spinal  naixow 
and  that  portion  of  the  brain  oonneoted  with  it  are  nervea  of  yoluntaiy 
motion  only,  and  the  measengers  of  the  will  to  the  body.  He  farther 
disoovered  that  there  are  nervea  which  arise  from  a  portion  of  the 
brain  and  spinad  marrow  intermediate  between  the  sensitive  and  the 
motor  tract  of  nervous  matter,  whose  office  it  is  to  regulate  the 
involuntary  motions  connected  with  respiration  and  the  expression  of 
the  passions.  In  like  manner  the  nerves  of  the  special  aensea,  aeein^ 
smelling,  and  hearings  enter  distinct  portiona  of  the  brain  that  form  as 
much  parte  of  the  organa  of  these  senses  aa  the  eye,  noae,  or  ear.  Such 
in  the  general  outline  of  hia  discoveriea,  which  opened  up  to  the 
anatomist  and  the  naturalist  hitherto  oonoealed  avenuea  to  knowledge^ 
and  afforded  a  guide,  previously  wanting,  to  the  surgeon  in  his  opera* 
tions ;  and  rescued  the  whole  treatment  of  nervous  <Usordera  from  the 
dominion  of  mere  empiricism. 

Before  quitting  this  aubjoct— in  whioh  Bell  may  be  named  as  a 
diBOoversr  equal  even  with  Harvey — we  ought  to  point  to  one  of  the 
practical  inferenoea  from  hia  own  views,  which  estabUahea  the  existence 
of  a  sixth  sense^-that  hj  which  we  attain  our  knowledge  of  diat.anoe^ 
aise^  weight,  form,  texture,  and  resistanoe  of  objecta.  Two  of  his 
essaya,  'On  the  Nervous  Circle,*  and  ' On  the  Eye,'  have  referenoe  to 
thia  theory.  The  basis  of  it  is,  that  the  nervea  of  seoaatlon  pUy  the 
part  of  reporters  on  the  motor  nerves^  and  indicate  to  the  centiml 
seata  of  perception  the  oondition  of  things  within  the  inflaenoe  of 
these  nervesj,  thus  forming  the  sixth  or  muscular  sensa 

Numerous  were  the  hints  which  the  genius  of  Bell  threw  oat  to  the 
profession  about  this  time»  in  leotures  and  short  essaya.  The  operation 
for  the  cure  of  squinting,  for  example,  by  division  of  the  contracted 
muscle  of  the  orbit,  hid  occurred  to  him  long  before  it  waa  thought 
of  by  the  (German  who  now  has  the  credit  of  the  discovery,  aa  letteis 
before  na  fully  prove.    The  existence  of  a  vital  attraction  betwixt  the 
solids  and  fluids  of  the  body  waa  also  an  idea  of  BelL    But  his  disco- 
veriea on  the  nervea  certainly  eatablished  his  reputation.    In  1824  the 
London  CoUage  of  Surgeons  o£fored  to  him  their  senior  chair  of 
anatomy  and  auigery,  whioh  he  accepted;  and  hia  leoturea,  which 
were  received  with  great  applauae,  formed  the  basia  of  a  woA  entitled 
<  Animal  Mechanics,'  published  in  1828-29,  by  the  Socie^  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Ejiowledge.    Two  other  works,  whioh  combine 
high  scientific  knowledge  with  such  a  popularisation  of  the  aubjects 
aa  fitted  them  to  ordiniary  capacities,  followed  soon  afterwards ;  the 
one  is  the  *  Bridgewater  Treatise  on  the  Hand,'  and  the  other  '  Illus- 
trationa  of  Paley'a  Natural  Theology,'  an  aooompaniment  to  Lord 
Brougham's  woik  on  that  aubject.     In  the  meantime  BeU  waa  in  the 
first  rank  of  his  profeasion,  and  had  an  ample  attendance  on  his 
lectures,  not  only  of  pupils,  but  of  men  his  seniors  in  practice.    On 
the  continent  he  waa  even  more  highly  eateemed.    Cuvier,  Larrey>  *i>d 
other  illustrious  men  of  science,  vied  with  one  another  in  teaUfying 
their  admiration  of  hia  talenta  and  his  labours.    On  the  aooeasion  of 
William  IV.  he  waa  one  of  those  selected  for  the  honour  of  knighthood 
wit^  Hersofael,  Brewster,  and  othera.    When  the  London  UniveFsity 
(now  University  College)  waa  established,  he  waa  offered  the  chair  df 
Phyaiology,  and  he  accepted  the  offer;  bat  after  a  abort  period  he 
gave  in  his  resignation.    For  aome  time  subeequently,   he   chiefly 
pursued  his  private  professional  practice^  with  a  reputation  firmly 
eatablished.   He  had  still  the  same  ardent  deaire,  which  waa  the  passion 
of  his  youth,  to  prosecute  experimental  physiology ;  and,  accordingly, 
when  an  oflfor  of  the  chair  of  Suigery  in  tiie  Edinburgh  Univeraity  waa 
made  to  him,  he  accepted  it,  though  after  much  doubt  and  reluctance. 
His  regret  at  quitting  his  London  friends  waa  great,  but  it  waa  over- 
balanced by  the  hope  of  spending  hia  latter  years  happily  among  thoae 
friends  who  had  been  dear  to  his  youth,  and  atill  mofe  so  by  the 
expectation  of  being  again  placed  in  a  position  to  renew  with  effisci  his 
scientific  studies. 

Sir  Charlea  BeU  removed  to  Edinburgh  in  1836,  having  been  abaent 
thirty-two  yeara  His  opening  lecture  aa  Surgical  Piofeaaor  was  bnl- 
liantiy  attended  by  profesaional  and  non-professional  men  of  eminence; 
and  we  conduct  of  his  class  fulfilled  all  the  high  antioipationa  he  had 
formed  respecting  it.  He  had  ''meditated  a  aplendid  work  on  the 
Nervous  System,"  but  he  did  not  find  meana  for  its  accomplishment ; 
and  the  only  great  work  which  he  did  finish  was  a  new  ec|ition  of  hia 
'  Anatomy  of  Expression,'  largely  inoreased  and  improved  by  hia  obeer- 
vations  on  an  Itsiian  journey  undertaken  by  him  in  one  of  the  inUtrvals 
betwixt  his  sessions  at  college.    In  the  aummer  of  1842  Sir 
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Bet  out  on  a  joarney  to  London.  He  reached  the  seat  of  Mrs.  Holland, 
of  Hallow  Park,  on  the  27th  of  April,  where  he  died  on  tiie  night  of 
his  arrivaL  Hia  death  was  not  altogether  unexpected  He  had  recently 
laffered  muoh  from  angina  peck>rii,  a  diaease  of  aome  standing  in  hia 
case.  It  %as  aggraTated,  tiiere  is  every  reason  to  believe,  by  diaap- 
pointments  consequent  on  his  settlement  in  Iklinburgh;  and  also  by 
anxieties  connected  with  the  New  Medical  Reform  Bil^  much  of  which 
he  believed  to  be  at  variance  with  the  interests  of  that  profession  and 
science  to  which  he  was  so  strongly  attached. 

*BBLL,  THOMAS,  an  eminent  naturalist,  was  bom  on  the  11th  of 
October,  1792,  at  Poole,  Dorsetshil^  in  which  town  his  father  had  a 
large  practice  aa  a  surgeon  for  ttiore  than  fifty  years.  His  mother 
came  of  a  good  family,  named  Gosse,  resident  in  Hampshire.  To  her 
entirely  he  owed  his  elementary  education,  and  his  early  love  of  natural 
history,  she  herself  being  warmly  attaehed  to  Uiat  interesting  science. 
He  fir»t  went  to  school  in  his  native  town,  and  afterwards  at  Shaftes- 
bury, where  he  remained  until  entering  on  his  professional  studies  with 
his  father.  In  1814  he  became  a  student  at  Guy's  Hospital,  and  was 
admitted  a  member  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  of  the  Linnsaan 
Society  in  the  fbllowing  year.  In  1817  he  oommenoed  a  course  of 
professional  lectures  at  Guy's,  which  he  has  continued  without  inter- 
ruption to  the  prQsent  time.  Some  yeArs  later  he,  for  the  first  time 
in  London,  taught  comparative  anatomy  as  a  separate  subject  to  a 
class  whidi  he  formed  in  the  same  school 

In  1825  Mr.  Bell  joined  with  Sowerby,  Children,  and  Tigors,  in 
establishing  the  '  Zoological  Journal,'  of  which  five  volumes  were  pub- 
lished, with  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  advancement  of  soological  science 
in  this  country ;  and  conjointly  with  Kirby,  M'Leay,  and  other  coolo* 
gists,  he  originated  the  zoological  dub  of  the  Linnoan  Society,  which 
met  at  the  society's  rooms  on  the  Tuesday  evenings  not  occupied  by 
the  ordinary  meetings.  This  dab  waA  afterwards  mex*ged  in  the 
identific  department  of  the  Zoological  Society,  though  not  without 
detriment  to  the  ecological  phase  of  the  Linneean  Society. 

Mr.  Bell  waa  one  of  the  earliest  fellows  of  the  GeologiMl  and  Zoolo- 
gical sodeties^  and  sat  in  the  coundl  of  the  latter  for  eleven  years,  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  as  vice-president.  In  1886  he  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Zoology  in  King's  College,  London,  when  he  ceased  his 
lectures  on  comparative  anatomy  at  Guy's.  In  1827  he  communicated 
a  paper  to  the  'Philosophical  Transactions'  *0n  the  Structure  and 
Use  of  the  Submaxillary  Odoriferous  Gland  in  the  genus  Crocodilus,' 
in  which,  among  the  fiiets  of  the  structure,  he  suggested  a  use  for  the 
gland,  namely^  that  ita  secretion,  being  odoviferous,  had  the  effect  of 
attracting  within  reach  of  the  animal's  jaws  the  fish  that  became  its 
prey.  In  1828  he  was  dected  a  Fellow  of  the  Boyal  Sodety;  was 
chosen  on  the  council  in  188M1,  and  again  in  1847.  In  the  following 
year  he  was  elected  secretary  of  the  sodety,  and  held  the  office  tiU 
his  election  aa  preddent  of  the  Llnnsean  Sodety  in  1858.  This  honour- 
able poet  he  held  till  1861.  He  was  elected  an  honorary  Fellow  of 
the  College  of  Surgeons  in  1844,  and  was  president  of  the  Ray  Society 
from  its  establishment  till  1860. 

As  an  author,  Mr.  Bell  has  added  largely  to  the  literature  of  his 
frvonrite  sdenoe.  Many  valuable  papers  from  his  pen  are  to  be  found 
in  the  'Zoological  Journal,'  and  in  the '  Transactions'  and  'Proceedings' 
of  the  Zoological,  Geological,  and  Linnoan  sodeties.  Of  his  other 
woHlb  the  moat  important  are—'  History  of  British  Quadrupeds,'  8vo. 
1836;  'Monograph  of  the  Teatudinata,'  foUo,  1888)  'A  History  of 
British  ReptUes,'  8vo,  1829;  'Reptiles 'in  the  Zoology  of  Darwin's 
Yoyage  of  the  Beagle;  'A  History  of  the  British  Stalk-Eyed  Crustacea,' 
8vo,  1858. 

BELLA,  STETANO  BELLA,  a  celebnted  Italian  engraver,  was 
bom  at  Florence  in  1610.  He  worked  until  his  thirteenth  year  in  the 
shop  of  Orado  Yanni,  a  goldsmith,  when  his  own  inclination,  and 
some  instruction  he  rebdved  in  painting  from  his  master's  son,  Gio. 
i^ttista  Yanni,  and  in  engraving  from  Cantagallina,  induced  him  to 
give  up  the  intention  of  following  the  business  of  a  eoldsmitb,  and 
to  follow  the  arts.  He  accordLmgly  applied  himself  to  painting 
under  Cesaio  Dandini,  but  he  eventually  adopted  etching  aa  his 
professioo. 

Some  of  Bella  Bella's  works  having  attracted  the  notice  of  Lorenso 
de'  Medid,  the  brother  of  the  Grand  Duke  Cosmo  II.,  that  prince  sent 
him  to  complete  his  studies  in  Rome,  where  he  remained  three  years, 
and  etched  many  views  of  that  dty.  After  his  return  from  Rome  he 
went  in  the  aoite  of  the  Tuscan  amrassador  to  Paris,  where  he  remdned 
deven  yearsy  and  executed  there  many  of  his  best  etchings,  by  which  he 
obtained  a  great  reputation.  His  subjects  are  battles,  sieges,  aninills, 
Bw-pieces,  landaoapea,  and  ornaments.  They  are  executed  with  freedom, 
with  great  ddicacy,  and  are  also  well  drawn,  and  he  bad  a  fertile  and 
happy  invention.  Cardinal  Maearin  wished  to  retain  him  at  Paris,  and 
offered  him  the  dtuation  of  drawing-master  to  Louis  X.IY.,  then  a 
child.  But  he  returned  to  Florence  about  1647,  and  became  drawing- 
master  to  the  Prinoe  Cosmo,  afterwards  Grand-Buke  Cosmo  III.,  a 
post  which  he  held  until  his  death  in  1664.  He  was  one  of  the  best 
masters  of  the  etching-needle,  and  executed  about  1500  different  works ; 
and  though  he  did  so  much,  what  he  did  was  done  well  Before  his 
death  he  grew  melancholy :  his  last  works  were  six  etchings  of  the 
Havoo  of  Death,  which  however  he  did  not  quite  complete.  There  is 
a  portrait  by  Delia  Bella  in  the  Pitti  palace  of  the  Grand-Duke 
Cosmo  III.    Bis  own  portndi  by  Stocade  has  been  engraved  by  Hollar. 


One  of  his  most  valued  etchings  is  a  large  view  of  Pont-Neuf,  Paris, 
which,  as  originally  issued  in  1646,  is  very  scarce. 

(G&ndeliini,  Notizie  hlorkihe  degV  Intagliatori,  ftc. ;  Hdneken,  JHo' 
tionrudre  de*  Atiutes,  ftc. ;  Huber,  A(anttd  des  Amateurs^  &c.) 

BELLAMY,  MRS.  GEORGE  ANN,  an  actress  of  some  celebrity. 
Her  mot|ier,  Whose  name  was  Scale,  after  having  been  the  mistress  of 
Lord  Tyrawley,  married  Captain  Bellamy,  and  a  lew  months  after  her 
marriage  gave  birth,  on  St.  George's  Day  1738, 'to'  the  subject  of  this 
article :  this  unexpected  occurrence  occadoned  Captain  Bellamy  imme- 
diately to  separate  from  her.  The  daughter  was  educated  in  a  convent 
at  Boulogne  till  she  was  eleven  years  of  age,  when  she  returned  to 
England.  Rich,  the  manager  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  overhearing 
her  reciting  the  part  of  Othello  to  his  children,  was  struck  by  her 
voice,  and  brought  her  out  at  the  age  of  fourteen  in  the  part  of 
Monimia  in  the  tragedy  of '  The  Orphan.'  As  an  actress  she  drew  the 
attention  of  the  town  for  some  seasons,  particularly  when  she  played 
Juliet  with  Mr.  Ghirrick  at  Drury  Lane,  against  Mrs.  Cibber  with  Barry 
at  Covent  Garden.  Her  life,  a  memoir  of  which  she  wrote  and  pub- 
lished in  6  vols.  12mo,  was  a  series  of  misfortunes  and  errors.  She 
died  February  15th  1788  at  Edinburgh,  in  great  distress,  aged  55. 

BELLAMY,  JAMES,  was  bom  at  Flushing  of  poor  parents  in  1757. 
As  a  boy  he  showed  a  great  inclination  for  a  military  life,  but  being 
tiie  only  son  of  bis  mother,  she  put  him  to  the  trade  of  a  baker,  which 
he  was  still  following,  when  in  the  year  1772  the  second  secular  festival 
in  commemoration  of  the  foundation  of  the  republic  was  celebrated 
throughout  Holland.  This  event  suddenly  made  him  a  poet.  His 
first  verses  were  eff^asions  of  patriotic  feelings  and  love  for  his  native 
countiT.  Some  wealthy  dtizens  of  Flushing  were  so  much  pleased 
with  tnese  first  productions  of  the  young  poet  that,  to  encourage  his 
talent,  they  resolved  to  send  him  at  their  own  expense  to  a  univerdty. 
Accordingly,  after  the  necessary  preparation  for  academical  lectures, 
he  went  to  Utrecht,  with  the  intenluon  of  studying  divinity.  These 
studies  however  he  soon  left  for  the  more  congenial  pursuits  of  poetry 
and  general  literature.  A  society  of  students,  among  whom  Kleyn 
and  Rau  afterwards  distinguished  themselves,  the  first  as  a  jurisconsult, 
the  second  as  an  orientalist,  was  then  formed  at  the  university,  which 
had  for  its  object  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  the  Dutch 
language  and  poetry  after  the  German  model :  at  the  head  of  this 
society  stood  our  poet.  It  was  at  Utrecht  dso,  in  the  year  1785,  when 
his  country  was  involved  in  war,  that  our  poet  published  his  '  Vader- 
landsche  Qefeangen '  (patriotic  poems),  which  bear  high  testimony  to 
his  ardent  imagination,  superior  taste,  and  facility  in  poetical  compo- 
sition. Previous  to  the  year  1785  he  had  already  published  several 
pieces  of  merit,  suffident  to  induce  the  Society  of  Arts  at  the  Hague 
to  insert  them  in  their  collections.  He  also  wrote  a  series  of  amatory 
poems,  entitled  'Gezangen  myner  Jeugd'  ('Songs  of  my  Youth'). 
Although  Bellamy  died  before  his  genius  had  reached  its  maturity, 
he  still  must  be  ranked  among  the  first  poets  of  his  nation,  and  the 
restorers  of  modem  Dutch  poetry.  A  presentiment,  which  he  had  of 
his  approaching  death,  seems  to  account  for  a  morbid  sentimentality ' 
which  his  latter  works  betray.  He  died  in  1786,  at  the  age  of  28.  A 
short  account  of  his  life,  together  with  two  of  his  speeches,  has  been 
published  by  G.  Kniper. 

BELLARMIK^  ROBERT,  CARDINAL,  was  bofn  at  Monte  Pul- 
dano  in  Tuscany,  in  the  year  1542.  He  entered  the  order  of  Jesuits 
in  1560 ;  was  orddned  priest  at  Ghent  by  the  celebrated  Jansenius  in 
1569 ;  and  elected  Professor  of  Theology  at  the  University  of  Louvdn 
in  the  year  afteir.  Having  filled  this  chair  for  seven  years  with  increas- 
ing celebrity,  he  returned  to  Rome  in  1576,  where  he  gave  lectures  on 
controversial  theology.  The  Jesuits  were  at  the  time  the  great  defend- 
ers of  the  church  of  Rome  against  the  doctrines  of  Luther  and  the 
Protestants ;  and  to  thdr  learning,  ability,  zeal,  lind  worldly  wisdom 
that  church  was  mainly  indebted  for  its  vigorous  stand  against  the 
assaults  of  the  divines  of  the  Reformation.  In  1590  Bdlarmin,  who 
had,  says  Bayle,  "  the  best  pen  for  controversy  of  any  man  of  his  age,'* 
accompanied  the  pope*s  legate  into  France,  for  the  purpose  of  affbrdins 
the  papal  cause  the  aid  of  a  master  of  the  controversial  points  of 
divinity.  In  1599  he  was  made  a  cardinal  Three  years  afterwards 
he  was  created  archbishop  of  Capua,  which  see  he  quitted  in  1605  for 
Rome,  where  he  redded  till  his  death  in  1621,  an  active  member  of 
the  court  of  the  Yatican. 

The  controversial  works  of  Bdlarmin  are  very  numerous,  filling 
three  large  folio  volumes.  Of  their  merits,  and  of  the  merits,  intel- 
lectual and  moral,  of  their  author,  a  very  &vourable  opinion  has  been 
given  by  the  learned  and  candid  Mosheim.  A  much  less  favourable 
opinion  was  expressed  by  Scdiger  in  a  criticism  which  has  called 
down  the  just  animadversions  of  Bayle  (note  L.  art.  Bellarmine),  who 
cannot  well  be  suspected  of  any  bias  in  favour  of  the  Jesuit  Scaliger 
had  ventured  to  assert  that  Bdlarmin  did  not  believe  a  word  of-  what 
he  wrote,  and  that  he  was  at  heart  an  atheist;  but,  besides  the  strong 
testimony  of  his  life  and  death-bed  to  the  contrary,  such  judg- 
ments are,  as  Bayle  well  remarks,  a  usurpation  of  the  rights  of  Him 
who  alone  is  the  judge '  of  hearts,  and  before  whom  there  is  no 
dissembling. 

Besides  the  eontroversid  works  to  which  we  have  alluded,  the 
Cologne  edition,  1617,  of  Beliarmiii's  works  contdns  three  folio 
volumes  of  other  works,  in  addition  to  a  volume  of  sermons  and 
letters. 
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BELLENDEN,  SIR  JOHN,  eldest  Bon  of  Thomas  Bellenden,  Bal- 
lenden,  Bftllantyne,  or  Baonatyne  (for  by  all  these  names  is  this  family 
known),  of  Auohinvole^  a  lord  of  session,  director  of  the  chancery, 
and  jostice  clerk  of  Scotland.  He  was  some  time  secretary  to  Archi- 
bald Douglas,  earl  of  Angus,  lord  chancellor  and  prime  minister  of 
Scotland,  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century.  When  Angus  was, 
in  September  152S,  indicted  for  high  treason,  of  the  many  that  had 
previously  waited  on  him  Bellenden  alone  continued  his  friend,  and, 
though  not  a  lawyer,  drew  up  the  defences  for  him.  But  all  his 
pleas  and  defences  were  overruled,  and  he  was  fonnd  guilty  by  the 
parliament^  and  attainted;  in  March  1542-43  however,  the  attiunder 
was  reversed,  Crawfurd  says,  on  the  grounds  taken  in  the  defences, 
and  Angus  restored  to  his  estates  and  honours. 

Bellenden  immediately  after  had  the  honour  of  knighthood  con- 
ferred upon  him;  and  on  his  father's  death  he  was,  in  June  1647, 
appointed  to  the  vacant  places  of  a  lord  of  session,  director  of  the 
chancery,  and  palace-clerk.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Reformation 
he  was  named  by  the  Queen  Regent  one  of  the  commiasionerB  between 
her  and  the  lords  of  the  congregation :  but  he  soon  joined  the  reformers, 
and,  in  August  1660,  he  and  Wiehart  of  Pittarrow  are  mentioned  in 
Randolph's  dispatch  to  Cecil,  as  the  two  whom  they  had  resolved  to 
join  in  a  mission  to  France.  On  Mary's  arrival  in  Scotland  he  was, 
6th  September  1661,  appointed  one  of  the  privy  council  In  December 
following  he  was  one  of  those  named  to  modify  stipends  to  the 
reformed  clergy — ^the  mean  allowance  for  whom  roused  tiie  indigna- 
tion of  Knox.  On  the  28rd  September  1663,  he  and  Sir  John  Max- 
well, the  warden  of  the  West  Marches,  met  Uie  English  commissioners 
at  Dumfries,  where  they  entered  into  a  conventioQ  for  redressing  the 
mutual  trespasses  on  the  borders.  (Kicolson,  'Border  Law&')  On 
the  81st  May  1666,  Sir  John  obtained  a  grant  of  the  office  of  usher 
of  the  exchequer — an  office  which  seems  to  have  remuned  in  his 
family  till  1796,  when,  on  the  insolvency  of  the  fifth  lord  Bellenden, 
it  was  attached,  and  sold  by  the  oreditorsi  The  same  year  Sir  John 
had  a  grant  of  the  office  of  justiciar  and  bailie  of  the  baronies  of 
Canongate  and  Broughton,  and  other  lands  belonging  to  Holyrood 
House ;  and  the  next  year  the  commendator  made  him  justiciar  and 
bailie  of  Calder,  belonging  to  the  same  abbey. 

Among  the  numerous  reports  to  which  the  murder  of  Rizzio  gave 
rise,  one  was,  that  the  Bellendens  were  implicated  in  the  crime ;  and 
in  the  despatch  from  Randolph  and  the  Earl  of  Bedford  to  the  privy 
council  of  England,  27th  March  1666,  it  is  said—'' There  were  in  this 
companie  two  that  came  in  with  the  king,  the  one  Andrewe  Car  of 
Fawdonside,  whom  the  Queen  sayth  would  have  stroken  her  with  a 
dagger,  and  one  Patrick  Balentyne,  brother  to  the  justice-derk,  who 
also,  her  grace  sayth,  offered  a  dag  against  her  belly  with  the  cock 
down :"  but  it  ia  added,  "  We  have  been  earnestly  in  hand  with  the 
Lord  Ruthen  to  know  the  varitie,  and  he  assureth  us  to  the  contrari&" 
It  would  seem  however  that  Sir  John  Bellenden  fied  from  Edinburgh 
on  the  18th  March  1666,  on  the  arrival  of  Mary  and  Dunley  with  an 
army,  but  he  was  soon  restored  to  favour.  He  carried  Mary's  com- 
mands to  Mr.  John  Craig,  the  famous  feUow-minister  of  John  ELnox, 
to  proclaim  the  banns  between  her  and  Bothwell.  The  marriage 
was  solemnised  on  the  16th  May  1567  by  Adam,  bishop  of  Orkney, 
who  afterwards  joined  the  association  against  Msry  and  Bothwell ; 
and  in  July  following  anointed  and  crowned  the  infant  James.  Sir 
John  Bellenden  joined  the  association  likewiBe;  and  also  became  one 
of  the  regent's  privy-council.  In  1673  he  was  employed  in  framing 
the  pacification  of  Perth,  whereby  all  the  queen's  party,  except  Kirk- 
caldv  of  Orange,  Lethington,  and  those  with  them  in  Edinburgh 
Castle,  were  brought  to  the  king's  obedience.  The  same  year  he  was, 
it  seems,  employed  in  a  still  more  difficult  affiiir,  namely,  to  persuade 
the  General  Assembly  on  the  behalf  of  Morton,  that  Uie  civil  magis- 
trate ought  to  be  head  of  the  church  as  well  as  of  the  state.  The 
discussion  was  continued  for  twelve  days  and  then  adjourned.  (Home, 
'History  of  the  House  of  Douglas.') 

Sir  John  died  some  time  before  April  1577,  leaving  by  his  first  wife 
two  son^  on  the  eldest  of  whom,  Lewis,  he  by  his  latter  will,  dated  in 
1667,  laid  an  injunction  to  serve  the  regent  and  the  house  of  Angus, 
under  the  king's  majesty's  obedience^ "  as  I  and  my  forbesris  haf  done,  in 
tymes  bypast,  befoir  all  the  warld."  Sir  Lewis  succeeded  his  fiftther 
in  his  possessions,  and  in  his  place  of  justice-clerk. 

BELLENDEN,  WILLIAM,  an  eminent  writer,  concerning  whose 
birth  and  education  we  poesess  no  certain  information  except  that  he 
was  of  Scotch  family,  and  became  known  as  a  writei*  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  17th  century.  It  is  stated  that  he  filled  the  office  of 
Professor  of  Humanity  in  the  University  of  Paris  in  1602,  and  that  he 
waa  enabled  to  reside  at  that  university  through  the  favour  of 
James  VL  (James  I.  of  England).  It  is  certain  that  he  resided  a  long 
time  in  Paris,  and  that  the  various  writings  which  have  transmitted 
his  name  down  to  us  were  published  during  his  residence. there.  In 
1608  he  published  his  '  Cicerouis  Princeps,'  &&,  *'  a  singular  work," 
■ays  Dr.  Bennett^  bishop  of  Cloyne,  "in  which  he  extracted  from 
Cicero's  writings  detached  remarks,  and  compressed  them  into  one 
regular  body,  containing  the  rules  of  monarchical  government,  with  the 
line  of  conduct  to  be  adopted,  and  the  virtues  proper  to  be  encouraged 
by  the  prince  himself."  This  treatise,  which  is  called  'De  Statu 
Principis,'  he  dedicated  to  Prince  Henry,  the  eldest  son  of  his  royal 
patron.    In  1612  he  published  a  work  of  a  similar  character,  which 


he  called  'Ciceronis  Consul,  Senator,  Senatusque  Romanus,'  thafe  is, 
'De  Statu  Reipublicae,'  in  which  the  nature  of  the  oonsular  office,  and 
the  constitution  of  the  Roman  senate  are  perspicuously^  treated. 
Finding  these  works  deservedly  successful,  he  set  about  a  third  work, 
'  De  Statu  prisd  Orbis,'  which  was  to  contain  a  history  of  the  pro- 
gress of  religion,  government,  and  philosophy,  from  the  times  before 
tiie  Flood,  to  their  various  degrees  of  improvement  under  the 
Hebrews,  Greeks,  and  Romans..  He  had  proceeded  so  far  aa  to  print 
a  few  copies  of  this  work  in  1616,  when  he  resolved  to  unite  them 
into  one  work,  by  republishing  the  two  former,  and  entitling  the 
whole  'Bellendenusde  Statu.'  With  this  view  he  recalled  the  few 
copies  of  his  last  work  that  were  abroad,  and,  after  a  short  delay,  pub- 
lished the  three  treatises  under  their  new  title  in  1616.  A  copy  of 
the  origpal  edidon  of  the  'De  Statu  prisd  Orbis,'  dated  1616,  is  in 
the  British  Museum.  Unfortunately  the  vessel  in  which  Uie  whole 
impression  of  his  great  work  was  embarked  waa  overtaken  by  a  storm 
before  she  could  reach  the  English  coast,  and  foundered  with  all  her 
cazga  A  few  copies  only,  whkh  Bellenden  had  kept  for  his  own  uae^ 
or  made  presents  of,  were  saved;  and  accordingly  the  work,  from  its 
scarcity,  was  hardly  known  to  even  the  most  curious  of  book 
collectors. 

Bellenden,  though  naturally  much  concerned,  was  not,  it  aawnii, 
discouraged  at  his  loss;  but  immediately  set  about  arrangui^  his 
materials  in  a  new  form.  His  studies  had  made  him  familiar  witi&  the 
works  of  the  great  Latin  writers,  particularly  Cicero;  and  he  deaigned 
a  work  with  the  title  '  De  Tribus  Luminibus  Romanorum,'  in  which 
he  proposed  to  explam  the  character,  literary  merits,  and  philoeophical 
Qpinions  of  Cicero,  Seneca,  and  Pliny  the  elder  according  to  soQibe»  the 
youDger  according  to  other  critics.  The  first  of  tiiese  'he  finished, 
and  was  proceeding  with  the  othen  when  he  died.  The  republication 
of  the  three  original  works  above-named  of  '  Bellendenus  de  Statu' 
in  1787,  with  a  preface  remarkable  for  its  Latinity,  and  still  more, 
perhaps,  as  being  the  vehicle  of  much  fierce  political  invective  firom 
the  pen  of  Dr.  Parr,  has  made  Bellenden's  name  more  famiUar  to  the 
English  reader  than  it  otherwise  might  have  been.  In  his  preface. 
Parr  affirms  that  Middleton,  in  his  '  Life  of  Cic«ro,'  borrowed  largely 
from  Bellenden,  without  making  any  mention  of  his  name. 

BELLI'NI  is  the  name  of  a  family  of  painten,  a  father  and  two  eons. 

Jaoopo  BsLLi'iri,  ^e  father,  was  bom  in  Venice.  He  was  one  of 
the  earliest  practitioners  in  oil*painting,  and  an  artist  of  considerable 
merit.  He  adorned  the  public  edifices  of  Venice  with  a  great  number 
of  pictures,  the  principal  of  which  were  a  series  of  subjects  from  the 
New  Testament  in  the  church  of  St  John  the  Evangelist  He  was 
distinguished  in  portrait-painting,  and  among  many  other  eminent 
persons  who  sate  to  him  were  Lusignaao,  kmg  of  Cyprus,  and  the 
Doge  Cornaro.    He  died  about  1470. 

Gbhtilb  Bellini  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  and  bom  at 
Venice  in  1421.  He  studied  imder  his  father,  and  subsequently 
gained  such  reputation  by  his  original  works  that  he  was  employed,  in 
conjunction  with  his  brother,  Giovanni,  to  decorate  the  great  council- 
chamber  of  the  Venetian  senate-house.  His  other  prindpsl  vrorks  are 
the  Histories  of  the  Holy  Cross  at  San  Giovanni,  and  the  Preaching 
of  St.  Mark,  painted  for  the  college  of  that  saint,  and  now  in  ihe 
Pioacoteca  at  Milan.  This  latter  work  <  ranks  in  colouring  and  effect 
among  the  finest  of  its  time.  But  it  is  deficient  in  refinement^  and 
disfigured  by  extravagant  anachronisms  in  character  and  coetome. 
His  Presentation  of  the  Infimt  Jesus  at  the  Temple,  in  the  Palasao 
Barberigo,  is  a  highly-esteemed  performance.  Some  of  Bellini's  pictures 
were  taken  by  commercial  speculators  to  Constantinople,  where,  having 
been  seen  by  the  sultan,  Mohammed  IL,  that  monarch  sent  an  invita- 
tion to  the  artist  to  make  a  visit  to  his  court  .This  proposal  was 
accepted  by  Bellini;  be  was  courteously  received  by  the  sultan,  who 
sat  to  him  for  his  portrait,  and  commissioned  him  to  paint  vartoas 
historical  works.  A  strange  story  is  told  by  his  biographers  that  one 
of  his  pictures,  the  DecolUtion  of  St  John,  was  greatly  admired  by 
Mohammed,  but  having  discovered  some  inaccuracy  in  the  marking  of 
the  dissevered  neck,  in. order  to  prove  the  justice  of  his  criticism, 
ordered  the  head  of  a  slave  to  be  struck  off  in  the  presence  of  the 
astonished  artist  From  this  moment  it  is  added  Bellini  never  enjoyed 
an  hour's  tranquillity  until  he  had  obtained  leave  to  return  to  Venice. 
Mohammed  disnussed  him  with  many  marks  of  favour,  placing  a  gold 
chain  round  his  neck,  and  giving  him  letters  to  the  Venetian  senate 
expressive  of  his  satisfsotion.  During  his  residence  Id  Constantinople 
he  struck  a  medallion  of  the  sultan.  He  was  engaged  in  variooa 
puBiio  works  after  his  return  to  Venice,  for  which  he  was  requited  by 
the  republic  with  an  honourable  pension  for  life,  and  the  order  of 
St  Mark.     He  died  February  23, 1508. 

Giovanni  Bellini,  the  son  of  Jacopo,  and  the  brother  of  Gentile 
Bellini,  was  bom  at  Venice  in  1426.  He  was  the  best  artist  of  his 
fJEunily,  and  contributed  more  than  any  painter  of  his  time  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  grander  style  of  art  arrived  at  by  Titian  and  Giorg:ione. 
Giovanni  Bellini  painted  in  the  first  instance  in  distemper,  but  on 
seeing  the  oil-paintings  of  Antonello  da  Messina,  who  settled  at  Venice 
in  1570,  he  recognised  the  superiority  of  the  new  vehicle,  which  he  at 
once  acquired  the  knowledge  of,  and  thenceforward  continued  to 
employ.  His  first  public  works  were  those  in  the  Venetian  senate- 
house,  in  the  decoration  of  which  he  was  associated  with  his  brother, 
Gentile :  these  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  1577.    Giovanni  ornamented 
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the  public  edifices  and  oharchaB  of  Venice  And  other  cities  of  Italy 
with  a  prodigiuua  number  of  paintings,  and  oontiaaed  lus  labours  to 
a  very  advanced  age.  Among  his  most  distinguished  works  are  altar- 
neoes  in  the  Samstjr  of  the  Conventuali  and  at  San  Zaocaria  at 
Venice;  and  in  the  monastery  of  the  Capuchins  in  that  city  is  a 
picture  of  the  In&nt  Jesus  slumbering  in  the  lap  of  the  Madonna  and 
attended  by  angels — a  work  conspicuous  for  its  grace,  beauty,  and 
expression.  To  these  may  be  added  a  Virgin  in  the  cathedral  of 
Bergamo ;  a  Baptism  of  our  Lord  at  Santa  Corona,  at  Vicensa ;  Christ 
and  the  Woman  of  Samaria  at  the  Well,  in  the  Schiarra  Palace  at 
Uome ;  and  a  Bacchanalian  piece  in  the  Cammucini  collection  in  that 
city.  In  all  these  works  the  elements  of  a  finer  style  are  more  yisible 
than  bad  been  practised  either  by  Perugino,  Qhirlandaio,  or  any  of 
his  immediate  contemporaries.  Bellini  introduced  a  more  ample  style 
of  drapery,  he  generalised  his  oolour,  and  gave  breadth  to  his  masses; 
and  although  he  fell  short  of  the  excellence  which  was  soon  after 
attained  by  Qiorgione  and  Titian,  he  claims  the  honour  of  hariog  been 
the  teacher  of  those  great  masters.  Some  of  his  small  pictures  are  in 
Englaud ;  but  it  is  only  by  his  large  works  in  Italy  that  an  adequate 
idea  of  his  powers  can  be  formed.  He  died  at  the  age  of  ninety,  in 
1516.  A  portrait  of  the  Doge  Loredano  by  Oiovanni  Bellini  is  in  the 
National  Gallery :  also  an  '  Agony  in  the  Oardea' 

BELLI'Nl,  LAUKliINTIO,  was  born  at  Florence  September  3, 1648. 
After  receiTiDg  in  his  native  place  the  elements  of  a  classical  educa* 
tioD,  he  proceeded  to  Pisa,  to  enjoy  the  advantages  which  the  Grand 
Dake  Ferdinand  II.  granted  to  those  who  were  disposed  to  study  the 
sciences.  At  this  time  the  doctrines  adopted  in  order  to  explain  the 
functions  of  the  human  body  were  derived  from  the  sect  of  mathe- 
matical physicians,  who  ascribed  them  to  mechanical  prinoiplesL  The 
leader  of  tlus  sect  was  Borelli  then  professor  of  mechanics  and  anatomy 
at  Pisa.  Under  him,  and  also  under  Alexander  Marchetti,  professor 
of  mathematics,  Bellini  studied,  and  imbibed  their  opinions.  The  doo< 
tnnes  of  this  school  were  maintained  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
were  partly  adopted  by  Boerhave ;  but  since  the  writings  of  Haller 
and  Hunter,  they  have  been  exploded.  Bellini  however  made  such 
rapid  progress,  that  when  only  twenty  years  of  age  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  philosophy  at  Pisa.  Shortly  afterwards  he  was  made 
professor  of  anatomy,  and  was  frequently  honoured  with  the  attend- 
ance  of  the  grand  duke  at  lus  lectures.  He  continued  to  teach  anatomy 
and  to  practise  medicine  at  Pisa,  with  great  success,  for  Udrty  years, 
when  he  was  invited  to  Florence,  and  made  chief  physician  to  the 
Grand  Duke  Cosmo  III.  At  the  recommendation  of  Lancivi,  phy* 
Bidan  to  Pope  Clement  XL,  he  was  nominated  senior  consulting 
physician  to  ^t  pontifi:  His  reputation  was  also  extended  to  foreign 
countries  both  by  his  writings  and  pupils,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
gmshed  of  whom  was  Dr,  Archibald  Pitcaim,  successively  professor 
at  Leyden  and  Edinburgh,  who  introduced  and  maintained  the  doc^ 
trines  of  his  msster  in  these  celebrated  schools,  where  they  held  sway 
for  a  considerable  time.    Bflllini  died  on  the  8th  of  January  1704. 

The  writings  of  Bellini  are  now  little  read.  The  best  ii  the  treatise 
'Gustfis  Organum  novissime  deprehensum,'  Bononise,  1665,  in  which 
he  pointed  out  the  papillcs  of  the  tongue  to  be  the  essential  oi^gan  of 
taste.  The  next  most  important  is  entitled  *  De  Urinia,  Pulsibus, 
MisBione  sanguinis,  febribus,'  Ac.,  Bononisd^  1683.  His  works  have 
been  ooUeot^  and  published  in  two  volumes,  4to,  '  Opera  Onmia,' 
Venetiis,  1708,  and  reprinted  in  1732. 

Bellini  possessed  a  taste  for  music  and  poetry,  and  was  the  author 
of  a  poem  called  'Buoohereide^'  which  was  published  after  his  death 
at  Florence  in  1729. 

(Sprengel,  L'HisUAirt  de  la  MSdieine;  Haller,  Bibliotheca  Medicmm 
Practices  ;  Fabmm  Vita  /taZortmi.) 

BELLINI,  VINCENZO,  a  celebrated  composer,  was  bom  in  Novem- 
ber 1802,  at  Catania,  in  Sicily,  near  the  foot  of  Etna.  The  fitmily  were 
musicsd,  and  the  young  BelUni  showed  so  much  talent  that  he  wss 
sent  to  study  at  Naples,  at  the  expense  of  the  town  of  Catania.  He 
was  admitted  into  the  Conservatorio  at  Naples  in  181 9.  Hui  first  efforts 
at  composition  drew  the  attention  of  Zingarelli,  the  director  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  he  removed  him  into  his  own  class.  He  however  was  disap- 
pointed, for  BeUini  vras  idle,  and  inattentive  to  the  orthodox  rules  of 
harmonic  combinations,  though  he  subsequently  made  laudable  efforts 
to  compensate  for  this  neglect.  He  dissected  the  quartets  of  Haydn 
and  Moaart,  a  labour  as  interesting  as  useful  to  those  who  would 
penetrate  the  secrets  of  modulation,  and  tho  adjustments  of  parts. 
He  also  composed  symphonies  and  psalm-tunes.  In  1825  he  produced 
an  opera, '  Ajidelson  e  Salvina,'  which  was  performed  within  the  walls 
of  the  Conservatorio,  and  which  showed  the  germs  of  a  genius  not 
yet  developed.  A  cantata,  'Ismen^'  received  such  applause^  that 
Barbaja,  Uie  manager  of  the  San  Carlos  theatre  at  Naples,  confided  to 
Bellini  a  libretto,  *  Bianca  e  Gemando,'  for  which  he  was  to  compose 
the  music.  It  vras  played  in  March  1826,  and  obtained  a  brilhant 
success.  He  was  now  regularly  engaged  for  the  theatre  of  La  Scala  at 
Milan.  In  1827  'U  Firati'  was  produced  there,  and  was  warmly 
received.  It  does  not  however  rank  high  as  a  work  of  art;  the 
instrumentation  poor,  the  harmonies  fiiulty,  but  some  of  the  melodies 
are  delightful  * Le  Straniera '  followed  at  Milan ;  'Zaire '  was  brought 
out  at  Parma;  and  '  I  Capuletti  ed  i  Montecchi '  at  Venice.  But  1831 
iaw  Bellini's  greatest  triumph ;  in  Uus  year  was  produced  '  La  Sonnam- 
bula '  in  March,  and  '  Norma'  in  December,  both  of  them  at  Milan. 


They  were  received  with  enthusiasm,  and  quickly  became  popular  in 
other  parts  of  Europe.  For  a  year  Bellini  rested,  and  in  1833  produoed 
'  Beatrice  di  Tenda ;'  this  was  a  oomparative  failure, — a  gloomy  subject, 
with  a  mournful  ending,  was  not  within  the  compass  of  Bellini's 
geniuBL  The  story  is  the  fate  of  Anne  Bullen,  with  Itidian  namea.  His 
reputation  however  suffered  little  from  this  check,  and  the  Academic 
Hoyale  de  Musique  in  Paris  applied  to  him  to  compose  an  opera  for 
them.  Bellini  went  to  Paris,  then  crossed  over  to  England  to  superin- 
tend the  performance  of  one  of  his  own  operas,  returned,  and  in  1834 
produced  'I  Puritani,'  in  which  he  made  great  advances  in  the 
knowledge  and  practice  of  his  art  Shortly  iSter  this  brilliant  effort, 
while  residing  at  a  house  in  the  country,  he  was  attacked  by  a  violent 
intestinal  disorder,  which  carried  him  off  in  a  few  days.  He  died  at 
Pateauz,  near  Paris,  on  the  23rd  of  September  1835,  M^ed  82  years^ 
and  was  buried  in  the  cemeteiyk  of  Pdre  la  Chaise,  after  a  solemn 
funeral  service  had  been  performed  in  the  church  of  the  Invalides. 
^  Bellini's  moral  character  stood  high,  and  his  manners  and  composi- 
tions were  in  strict  accordance ; — agreeable,  tender,  and  elegant.  He 
rarely  attempted  the  brilliant,  and  never  aspired  to  the  sublime,  or 
even  lofty,  yet  in  most  of  his  productions  are  traits  of  genius.  A 
sweetness  of  melody,  a  fitness  of  harmony,  and  an  adaptation  of  the 
sound  to  the  sense,  characterise  all  those  of  his  works  wldch  have  oome 
under  our  notice.  His  constitutional  tendencies  seem  to  have  been 
adverse  to  that  vigorous  exertion  of  mind  which  in  a  more  healthy 
state  be  might  have  exhibited :  and  it  may  be,  that  had  he  not  been 
cut  off  in  almost  his  youth,  his  ambition  would  have  led  him  to 
attempt  Something  that  might  have  secured  to  him  the  privilege  of 
being  heard  in  future  timea. 

BELLMANN,  CHARLES  MICHEL,  a  Swedish  poet,  was  bom  at 
Stockholm  in  1741,  and  died  in  1796.  He  studied  at  the  University 
of  Upsala^  and  after  he  had  left  it  was  enabled  to  devote  himself 
entirely  to  his  favourite  pursuits  of  poetrr  and  literature  by  the 
liberality  of  Gustavus  III.,  who  appointed  him  to  a  nominal  office, 
with  a  competent  income,  and  the  title  of  Secretary  of  the  Court.  The 
king  had  already  favourably  noticed  Bellman's  earliest  productions^ 
which  were  a  metrical  translation  from  the  German  of  Schweidnita's 

*  Evangelical  Dying  Thoughts  '  (<  EvangeUsche  Todesgedanken  '), 
published  when  he  was  only  sixteen;  and  a  poem  entiUed  'Zion's 
Hogtid'  (the  *  Festival  of  Zion').  To  these^  some  years  afterwards^ 
were  added^'  Bachi  Tempel '  (the  *  Temple  of  Bacchus '),  the  most 
important  of  his  poems;  Friedmann's  'EpiiUer  og  Songer;'  and  a 
Swedish  translation  from  the  German  of  Gellerfs  'Fables.'  His 
posthumous  works—'  Skaldestykken '  ('  Poems  '),  and  Friedmann's 
'Handskrifter'  (' Manuscripts ')— were  pubUshed,  the  first  at  Stock* 
holm,  2  voIb,  1812,  and  the  second  at  UpsaU,  1813.  Bellmann's  poetical 
pictures  generally  represent  scenes  of  the  lowest  life  in  Sweden ;  but 
they  are  so  chaste,  so  true,  so  full  of  imsgination,  and  their  colours 
are  so  lively,  that  (he  reader  forgets  the  scenes  of  vulgarity  to  which 
he  is  introduced,  and  finds  himself  suddenly  transported  from  low 
tap-rooms  to  cheerful  habitations  of  joy  and  song.  To  enter  however 
fuUy  into  the  spirit  of  Bellman's  lyrical  productions,  it  is  necessary, 
not  only  to  read  them,  but  also  to  hear  them  sung  to  the  tunes  which 
were  composed  expressly  for  them.  Bellmann  had  a  heart  open  to 
friendship,  he  was  a  cheerful  companion,  and  bore  a  good  moral 
character. 

BELLOT,  JOSEPH  RENfi,  was  bom  at  Paris,  in  Maroh  1826.  His 
father,  who  was  in  humble  circumstances,  removed  to  lUHshefort  when 
Joseph  was  five  yean  old.  Joseph  was  placed  in  the  elementary  school 
of  that  city,  and  so  favourable  a  report  was  made  by  his  schoolmaster 
at  the  close  of  his  term  of  instruction  that  the  municipality  at  once 
granted  him  a  demiburse  at  the  College  of  Rochefort  Here  his  pro- 
gress was  equally  satidactory ;  so  that  when  his  college  term  ended, 
in  hb  16th  year,  and  he  proceeded  to  the  naved  school  at  Brest,  the 
municipality  of  Rochefort  continued  to  oontributa  a  moiety  of  the 
expense.  He  was  two  years  at  the  naval  school,  and  on  quitting  it 
took  rank  as  fifth  on  the  list  at  the  final  examination.  Having  served 
six  months  in  port,  he  received  his  commission  as  '  dl^ve  de  marine' 
on  board  the  corvette  '  Beroeau,'  bound  for  the  Isle  of  Bourbon.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark,  as  characteristic  of  Bellot's  excellent  disposition, 
that,  before  leaving  France,  out  of  his  slender  salary  he  assigned  to 
his  family  the  sum  of  20  francs  a  month.  « 

Bellot  remained  abroad  somewhat  over  three  years,  returning  home 
in  November  1847.  During  this  time,  while  steadily  pursuing  his 
private  studies,  he  had,  by  the  diligent  discharge  of  bis  official  duties, 
secured  the  esteem  and  approbation  of  his  superior  officers.  M.  Remain 
Desfoss^s,  the  commodore,  to  whom  Bellot  had  acted  as  aide-de-camp, 
in  his  official  dispatch  to  the  minister  of  marine,  pronounced  Bellot  to 

be  ^  the  most  distinguished  ^l^ve  on  the  station, and  in  every 

respect  superior  to  his  sge  and  position."  Distinguished  merit  in  a 
young  offioar  is  seldom  neglected  by  the  French  government.  For  his 
conduct  and  bravery  in  the  expedition  against  Tamative,  Madagascar, 
in  July  1845,  in  which  he  had  been  wounded,  he  luul  been  already 
promoted  to  be  an  dl^ve  of  the  first  class,  and,  though  under  twenty, 
created  a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour ;  and  now  on  returning 
home  with  the  high  coounendation  of  M.  Deeifofls^  he  vras  raised  to 
the  rank  of  sub-lieutenants 

The  following  summer  Lieutenant  Bellot  aailed  in  the  oorvette 

*  Triomphante '  to  South  AmerioB,  where  he  ramiiined  for  about  two 
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yeaTB.  His  coDdtict  here  affords  a  fine  leBson  for  the  young  officer, 
whatever  serrice  he  may  be  in,  and  to  whateyer  country  he  may  belong. 
His  strictly  professional  duties,  and  they  were  very  onerous,  were  most 
carefully  and  sedulously  performed,  and  he  obtained,  as  before,  the 
warmest  commendations  from  his  superiors.  But  his  own  time  was 
carefully  husbanded  and  admirably  employed.  He  not  ouly  extended 
his  Imowledge,  especially  in  hydrography  and  geography,  out  taught 
himself  to  speak  English,  Spanish,  and  German  fluently ;  and  withal, 
gave  up  much  time  and  thought  to  what  he  had  come  to  regard  as  an 
important  part  of  an  ofiBoer^s  duty — the  training  of  his  subordinates. 
So  far  indeed  did  he  cany  this,  that,  both  here  and  on  the  African 
station,  his  biographer  informs  us,  "  he  gave  on  board  the  vessel  a 
course  of  lectures  on  geometry  and  navigation  for  all  those  seamen 
who,  being  intended  for  masters  of  trading  vessels,  would  have  to  pass 
on  their  return  the  examination  in  tkeory  and  practice  required  by  the 
rules  of  the  marine." 

Bellot's  thoughts  were  now  turned  to  a  new  sphere  of  operations. 
The  search  after  Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  gallant  comntdes  had 
directed  general  attention  to  the  Polar  Regions.  When  he  found  that 
his  own  government  would  not,  as  he  had  hoped,  aid  in  the  search,  he 
asked  for  and  obtained  permission  to  Tolunteer  his  services  in  the 
expedition  fitting  out,  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  Lady  Franklin,  under 
Mr.  Kennedy.  His  services  were  gladly  accepted,  and  he  sailed  in  the 
schooner  'Royal  Albert'  in  the  beginning  of  June  1851,  holding  no 
declared  rank,  but  really  second  in  command,  with  the  understanding 
that  he  was  to  act  as  cMef  officer  in  case  of  Captain  Kennedy's  death. 
Of  this  voyage  lieutenant  Bellot  left  a  full  and  very  interesting 
journal,  which  has  been  published  under  the  editorship  of  M.  de  la 
Boquette,  along  with  his  memoirs.  The  '  Royal  Albert'  was  ice-bound 
in  Fury  Bay  for  830  days,  and  was  compelled  to  return  without  having 
obtained  any  tidings  of  Sir  John  Fnmklin ;  but  the  expedition  was  so 
far  successful  as  to  have  ascertained  that  Sir  John  could  not  have 
proceeded  in  the  direction  indicated  for  their  search,  and  every  man 
was  brought  home  alive  and  in  good  health. 

Bellot  had  displayed  m  this,  as  on  every  previous  service,  the  most 
intelligent  and  devoted  attention  to  its  duties,  and  had  secured  the 
hearty  good-vrill  of  both  officers  and  seamen.  In  England  he  was 
received  with  an  amount  of  enthusiasm  for  which  he  was  little  pre- 
pared, and  his  own  government  marked  its  approbation  by  raising 
nim  a  step  in  rank.  But  he  was  not  disposed  to  rest  on  his  laurels. 
He  again  obtaitied  permission  to  Tolnnteer  in  a  new  searching  expe- 
dition, and  in  June  1853  set  oat  in  the  'Pbcenix,'  Captain  Inglefield. 
They  anchored  safely  in  Erebus  and  Terrdr  Bay,  where  they  found 
lying  the  '  North  Star,*  but  its  oommander.  Captain  PuUen,  had  been 
for  a  month  away  from  his  ship  on  an  exploratory  journey.  Captain 
Inglefield  resolved  to  set  out  in  search  of  Captain  Pullen,  but  the 
latter  returned  shortly  after  Inglefield's  departure.  It  now  appeared 
Tery  desirable  at  ohoe  to  forward,  if  possible,  the  despatches,  which 
it  had  been  a  principal  object  of  the  expedition  to  convey,  to  Sir 
Edward  Belcher.  In  the  absence  of  his  captain,  Lieutenant  Bellot 
volunteered  to  conduct  this  perilous  undertaking.  He  accordingly 
let  out  with  four  sailors,  a  canoe,  and  a  sledge.  A  few  days  later, 
on  the  18th  of  August^  while  crossing  the  ice,  about  three  miles  from 
the  shore,  ofF  Cape  Bowden,  they  were  caught  in  a  gale,  became 
separated,  and  Bellot^  with  two  of  his  companions,  drifted  on  a  broken 
piece  of  ice  towards  mid-ohaoneL  After  cheering  his  companions  as 
well  as  he  was  able,  Bellot  crossed  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  hum- 
mock to  see  how  the  ice  was  drifting.  As  he  did  not  return,  one  of 
the  sailors  went  after  him ;  bat  he  was  not  to  be  s^en,  and  he  was 
never  seen  again.  His  stick  lay  on  the  other  side  of  a  wide  crack, 
into  which  he  had  no  doubt  been  driven  by  the  violence  of  the  wind. 
His  companions  happily  escaped. 

Thus,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  was  lost  one  of  the  most  promising 
men  who  have  adorned  the  French  navy.  The  news  of  his  sad  end 
was  received  with  general  sorrow  in  both  countries.  Here  a  meeting 
was  held,  at  which  resolutions,  expressive  of  admiration  and  regret^ 
were  moved  and  supported  by  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  the 
President  of  the  Qeograpfaical  Society,  and  various  eminent  naval 
officers  and  scientific  men ;  and  a  subscription  was  snithorised  for 
raising  a  testimonial  to  his  memory.  The  testimonial  took  the  form 
begt  calculated  to  do  him  honour.  Out  of  the  funds  a  handsome 
granite  obelisk,  bearing  his  name,  was  placed  in  firont  of  the  gates  of 
Greenwich  Hoepital ;  and  to  each  of  his  five  sisters  a  sum  of  about 
800^  was  appropriated.  The  French  goremment  provided  for  his 
two  brothers. 

(Lemer,  Memoir  of  Liewtenani  Joseph  RenS  Beilot,  Se.) 

BELON,  PIERRE,  one  of  the  fathers  of  natural  history  on  the 
revival  of  letters,  was  bom  at  Souletiire,  a  villsge  in  the  French  pro- 
vince of  Maine  (now  the  department  of  Sarthe),  somewhere  about  the 
year  1518.  Deservedly  great  as  is  the  fame  which  he  acquired,  nothing 
seems  to  be  known  concerning  his  family.  Medicine  and  botany  were 
his  studies  at  a  very  early  period  of  his  life ;  and  the  bishops  of  Mans 
and  of  Clermont,  and  afterwards  the  cardinals  of  Toumon  and  of 
Lorraine  were  his  patrons.  To  them  he  owed  his  education,  the  means 
of  travellings  and  the  opportunities  of  publishing  the  obserrations 
which  he  so  well  knew  how  to  make. 

He  ^yisited  Germany,  Bohemia,  Italy,  Greece,  Sgypt,  Palestine,  and 
-'-  Minor^  and  appeared  in  Pari%  after  three  years  of  absence,  id 


1550,  with  a  fine  and  extensive  collection,  which  he  arranged :  he 
then  proceeded  to  publish  his  works.  In  1557  he  trarened  Italy, 
Savoy,  Dauphind,  and  Auvergne.  In  1564,  when  he  was  about  forty- 
five  yean  old,  he  was  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  his  useful  eareer  by  the 
arm  of  an  assassin  as  he  was  returning  to  Paris.  TheBois  de  Boologne 
was  the  scene  of  this  murder. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  in  a  work  of  this  deseription  to  give  a  cata- 
logue of  his  various  and  excellent  publications.  The  seieneea  of 
botany,  jKK>logy,  geography,  and  antiquity,  were  all  enriched  bj  his 
labours.  Henry  II.  and  Charles  IX.  of  France  reflected  honour  on 
themselves  by  we  esteem  which  they  showed  for  this  celebrated  man, 
who  was  f^  in  advance  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

BELSHAM,  THOMAS,  a  dissenting  minister  of  the  Unitarian  per-' 
suasion,  was  bom  at  Bedford  in  April  1750.  On  his  motker^a  side  he 
was  descended  horn,  the  Earl  of  Anglesey :  his  father,  the  Ber.  James 
Belsham,  was  a  man  of  elaasical  attainments.  After  studying  for  fire 
years  at  the  Dissenters'  Academy  at  Dayentr^,  then  under  Dr.  Asli* 
worth,  Mr.  Belsham  was  appointed  assistant  tutor  in  that  academy,  an 
office  which  he  held  for  seven  years.  He  was  then  chosen  pastor  of  a 
church  at  Worcester,  where  he  remained  for  three  years,  when  he 
returned  to  Daventry  Academy  as  theological  tutor  and  head  of  the 
institution.  This  office  he  continued  to  fill  from  1781  to  1789,  and  at 
the  same  time  was  minister  of  the  Sodety  of  Protestant  Dissenters  at 
Daventry.  His  views  had  hitherto  been  Oalvinistic,  but  he  now 
embraced  Unitarianism,  and  in  consequence  resigned  his  connectioiL 
both  with  the  academy  and  with  his  congregation.  About  this  time^ 
a  new  college  being  established  at  Hai^ey,  it  was  placed  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Belsham,  but  in  a  few  years  it  sunk  for  want  of  funds 
to  support  it.  Before  this  event  took  place  he  was  chosen  to  the  vaeant 
pulpit  of  Dr.  Priestley  by  the  Gravel  Pit  congregation,  where  he  again 
entered  upon  those  exertions  which  were  most  congenial  to  his  tastes. 
Eleven  yean  afterwards,  in  1805,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Disney,  the  col- 
league and  successor  of  Mr.  Lindsey,  Mr.  Belsham  removed  to  Baiex- 
street  chapel,  London,  of  which  he  continued  the  pastor  during  the 
rest  of  his  life. 

From  the  time  that  Mr.  Belsham  atowed  his  conTersion  to  the  doe- 
trines  held  by  the  Unitarians  he  espoused  their  eauae  with  grsat  seal, 
and  applied  his  talents  and  learning  to  its  defences  One  of  has  earliest 
publications  was  'A  Review  of  Mr.  Wilbetforce's  Treatise,  entitled  A 
Practical  View  of  the  prevailing  Religious  System  of  Profeased  Chria* 
tians,'  &&,  1798,  in  which  it  was  the  writer's  design  to  pkice  the  theo- 
logical doctrines  maintained  by  the  author  of  the  *  Practical  View  '  in 
contrast  with  those  professed  l^  tJnitaiisns.  In  1811  he  published  a 
work  entitled  '  A  Calm  Inquiry  into  the  Scripture  Doctrine  oonoeming 
the  Person  of  Christ.'  His  single  sermons,  on  subjects  chiefly  ang- 
gested  by  public  events^  would  make  up  several  volumes,  and  lua  eon- 
troTersial  writings  are  numerous.  There  is  hardly  any  bran^  of 
theology,  or  of  the  doctrines  or  evidences  of  revelation,  ca  which  Mr. 
Belsham  has  not  published  his  thoughts.  His  'Evidences  of  tiie 
Christian  Revelation '  is  a  poweifully  argumentative  and  aometunea 
eloquent  work,  which  had  a  large  sale,  and  was  perhaps  the  most 
popular  of  his  performances.  His  Ubt  work,  and  that  perhaps  on 
which  his  reputation  must  rest,  was  '  A  Translation  of  the  Epistlea  of 
Paul  the  Apostle,  with  an  Exposition  and  Notes.'  He  had  been  pre- 
viously employed  on  a  work  of  which  he  is  now  known  to  have  been 
the  editor, '  The  Improved  Version  of  the  New  Testament.'  But  Mr. 
Belsham's  literary  works  were  not  exclusively  theologicaL  In  1801  he 
published  '  Elements  of  the  Philosoi^iy  of  the  Human  Mind  and  of 
Moral  Philosophy.'  As  a  follower  of  Hartley,  he  resolved  all  mental 
phenomena  into  the  association  of  ideas.  Besides  his  numerous 
obituary  sermons,  he  published  '  Memoirs  of  the  late  Rev.  Theophilos 
Lindsey,  M.A,  including  a  Brief  Analysis  of  his  works,'  ftie.,  1812. 
Mr.  Belsham  died  at  Hampstead  on  November  11th,  1829.  {Memoirt 
of  the  late  Rev.  Tkomaa  BeUSuim,  by  John  WiUiams,  8vo,  1838.) 

BELSHAM,  WILLIAM,  an  active  writer  on  poUtics  and  hirtory, 
brother  of  Thomas  Belsham,  was  bom  in  1752,  and  died  Nov.  17th, 
1827  at  Hammersmith.  He  resided  at  one  period  at  Bedford,  and  waa 
intimately  acquainted  with  several  of  the  most  oelefarated  public  men 
belonging  to  the  Whig  party,  to  whose  politica  he  vras  stroi^ly 
attached.  His  literary  career  commenced  in  1789,  by  the  publicataon 
of  a  series  of  '  Essays,  Historical,  Political,  and  literary,'  in  8  toIs. 
8vo.  These  were  followed  by  'Letters  and  Essays,'  published  at 
various  periods,  on  the  'Test  Laws,'  the  'French  Revolution,'  the 
'  Distinction  between  the  Old  and  New  Whigs,'  '  Parliamentary  Reform,' 
and  the  ' Poor  Laws.'  In  1793  he  published,  in  2  vola  8vo,  'Memoirs 
of  the  Kings  of  Great  Britain  of  the  House  of  Brunswiok-Lunenberg,' 
In  1795  he  again  appeared  as  an  historical  writer,  l^  the  puUication 
of  '  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  George  III.,  to  the  Session  of  Parliament 
ending  1798,'  in  4  vols.  8vo.  To  these  were  added  the  fifth  and  sixth 
▼olumes  in  1801.  In  1798  he  published,  in  2  vols.  8vo,  a  'Hiatory 
of  Great  Britain  from  the  Revolution  to  the  Accession  of  the  House 
of  Hanover; '  and  in  1806  his  historical  works  were  published  in  a 
uniform  edition  in  twelve  8vo  volumes,  under  the  title  of  '  History 
of  Great  Britain  to  the  Conclusion  of  the  Peace  of  Amiens  in  1802.' 
He  was  also  the  author  of  numerous  other  productions  of  an  historical 
And  political  character,  none  of  which  are  now  often  refiarred  tow 
(Watt,  BiUiotAeca  Britatmica.) 

BKLZO'NI,  GIOYA'NNI,  waa  a  native  of  Pfldii%  bttt  of  a&milf 
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orighialljr  from  Borne,  as  He  himflelf  statee  in  the  preface  to  his  work 
on  Egypt  Ho  passed  his  early  youth  at  Rome,  where  he  InteDded  to 
eater  the  monastio  life,  but  the  French  invasion  of  that  city  in  1798 
altered  bis  purpose,  and  in  the  year  1800  he  left  Italy,  and  visited  in 
sacceBsion  several  parts  of  Europe.  In  1803  he  arrived  in  England, 
where  he  soon  after  married:  and  after  nine  years*  residence  in 
England,  during  part  of  which  he  gained  his  living  by  exhibiting  feats 
of  strength,  he  set  off  with  his  wife  for  Portugal  and  Spain,  from 
whence  he  proceeded  by  way  of  Malta  to  Egypt,  where  he  arrived  in 
1815.  His  object  in  going  to  Egypt  was  to  construct  an  hydraulic 
machine  to  supersede  the  clumsy  engines  then  used  in  that  country 
for  irrigation.  He  proposed  his  plan  to  Mehemet  All  Pasha,  by  whom 
it  was  approved.  &lzoni  constructed  a  machine  in  the  pasha's  garden 
at  Znbra,  near  Cairo,  and  the  experiment  proved  sucoessiful,  but  owing 
to  the  prejudices  and  opposing  interests  of  the  natives,  it  was  aban- 
doned before  it  was  completed.  Belzoni  then  decided  upon  visiting 
Thebes,  and  his  intention  becoming  known  to  Mr.  Burckhardt^  the 
latter  gentleman  prevailed  upon  Mr.  Salt,  the  British  oonsuli  to  employ 
Belzooi  to  remove  the  colossal  bust,  commonly  but  incorrectly  called 
the  Tonng  Memnon^  which  he  accomplishea  with  great  ingenuity, 
placed  it  in  a  barge,  which  sailed  down  to  Rosetta,  and  thence  to  Alex- 
andria, where  it  was  shipped  for  England.  This  head,  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  Ib  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Egyptian  colossal 
sculpture.  Belzoni,  on  his  return  to  Cairo,  received  a  present  through 
Burckhardt,  half  of  which  was  paid  by  Mr.  Salt  Before  embarking 
the  colossus  Belzoni  made  an  excursion  higher  up  the  country,  viaited 
the  great  temple  of  Edfu,  and  the  islands  of  Elephantine  and  of  Philie, 
and  proceeded  into  Nubia  as  far  as  the  second  cataract  He  was  the  first 
to  open  the  great  temple  of  Abousambul,  or  Ipsambul,  which  is  cut  in 
the  side  of  a  mountain,  and  the  front  of  which  was  so  much  encumbered 
by  the  accumulated  sand,  that  only  the  upper  part  of  it  was  visible. 
In  1817  Belzoni  made  a  second  journey  into  Upper  Egypt  and  Nubia, 
during  which  he  made  excavations  at  Camak,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Nile,  and  found  there  a  colossal  head  of  granite,  several  statues, 
an  altar  with  baseo-rilievi,  sphinxes,  &a  The  colossal  head  and  an  arm 
ten  feet  in  length,  both  belonging  to  one  colossus,  are  now  in  the 
Britiah  Museum.  But  one  of  the  greatest  discoveries  of  this  enter- 
prising traveller  was  the  opening  of  a  splendid  tomb  in  the  Beban-el- 
Moloi^,  or  Valley  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings.  He  discovered  the 
right  entrance,  which  had  been  blocked  up  for  many  centuries,  had  it 
cleared,  and  at  last  made  his  way  into  tne  sepulchral  chambers  cut 
in  the  oalcaraous  rock,  and  richly  adorned  with  pictures  in  low  relief, 
and  hieroglyphics  painted  in  the  brightest  colours.  Belzoni  made 
drawings  of  the  chambers,  took  impressions  in  wax  of  the  figures  and 
hieroglyphics,  noting  carefully  the  various  colours,  and  thus  con* 
structed  a  perfect  fao-simile  of  this  magnificent  tomb,  which  was 
afterwards  exhibited  in  London.  He  also  brought  to  England  a 
sarcophagus  of  arragonite,  which  he  found  in  a  chamber  of  the  great 
tomb.  Mr.  Salt  paid  Belzoni's  expenses  in  these  undertakings,  besides 
giving  him  a  remuneration,  and  received  for  his  share  part  of  the 
antiquities  which  Belzoni  collected,  and  among  the  rest  the  sarcopha- 
gus, which  he  subsequently  sold  to  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  John)  Soane 
the  architect  for  '2000/.  (See  the  *  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Salt,* 
by  J.  Halls.)  Belzoni  also  opened  numerous  other  sepulchres  exca- 
vated in  the  ridge  of  rooks  at  Qoumou,  at  the  foot  of  the  libyan 
Mountains,  near  western  Thebes.  He  gives  in  his  'Narrative'  a  most 
graphic  and  interesting  account  of  the  diMculties  and  labour  he  had 
to  encounter  in  this  enterprise.  , 

Belzoni's  next  undertaking  was  the  removal  of  an  obelisk  from  the 
island  of  Phihe,  the  shaft  of  which  was  twenty-two  feet  long,  and  two 
feet  wide  at  the  base,  which  he  accomplished  with  no  other  aid  than 
poles,  rotten  palm  ropes,  and  a  few  ignorant  Arab  peasants.  He 
placed  it  in  a  boat,  and  contrived  to  pass  it  safely  down  the  falls  of 
Assouan.  The  obelisk  was  removed  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  William 
Bankes,  who  erected  it  at  Kingston  Hall  in  Dorsetshire^  Belzoni 
discovered  also  the  entrance  into  the  second  great  pyramid  of  Jizeh, 
snd  penetrated  into  the  central  chamber,  the  existence  of  which  was 
before  unknown,  though  it  appeared,  from  an  inscription  found  there, 
that  it  had  been  entered  by  the  Arabs. 

In  September  1818,  he  again  left  Cairo,  went  to  Esnd,  and  thence 
struck  across  the  Desert  to  the  shore  of  the  Red  sea.  He  there  disco- 
vered the  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  of  Berenice,  and  visited  likewise 
the  emerald  mines  of  Mount  Zabarah.  In  the  following  year  (1819) 
he  went  on  another  excursion  to  Lake  Mceris,  and  thence  to  the 
smaller  Oasis,  which  lies  due  west  of  it.  No  European  was  known  to 
have  visited  the  spot  before  him.  He  left  Egypt  in  September  1819, 
after  a  residence  of  five  years,  during  which  he  made  niunerous  and 
important  discoveries. 

Belzoni  returned  to  Italy,  and  viaited  his  native  town,  Padua,  the 
citizens  of  which  had  a  medal  struck,  with  the  date  of  that  year,  1819, 
in  commemoration  of  his  discoveries.  On  his  arrival  in  England,  he 
published  his  'Narrative  of  the  Operations  and  recent  Discoveries 
within  the  Pyramids,  Temples,  Tombs,  and  Excavations  in  £gypt  and 
Nubia,'  4to,  London,  1820,  with  an  Atlas.  In  1823  he  set  off  once 
more  for  Africa,  with  the  intention  of  penetrating  to  the  city  of 
Timbuctoo.  He  undertook  this  journey  on  his  own  account,  unassisted 
by  any  government  or  society.  He  landed  at  Tangier,  accompanied  by 
his  wife^  and  thence  proceeded  to  the  dty  of  Fez.    Messrs.  jBriggs  of 


Alexandria  contributed  200Z.  towards  the  fimds  for  the  «zpeditt<»is 
but  the  jealousy  of  the  Moorish  or  Jewish  traders  prevented  hit 
obtaining  permission  from  the  emperor  to  join  the  great  caravanj 
which  assembled  here  to  cross  the  Desert  to  Soudan.  He  then  repaired 
to  Mogadore,  and  embarked  for  Cape  Coast^  whence  be  proceeded  to 
the  Bight  of  Benin,  which  he  seems  to  have  guessed  was  the  most 
direct  way  to  reach  the  Niger.  There  he  met  with  a  negro  from 
Kashna,  who  had  been  a  sailor  on  board  the  'Owen  Qlendower' 
frigate,  and  who  was  returning  to  his  own  country.  Belzoni  and  he 
agreed  to  travel  together  to  Houssa.  Belzoni  was  well  received  by  the 
king  of  Benin,  who  gave  him  much  useful  information  for  Us  journey. 
Everything  seemed  favourable  to  his  undertaking,  when  he  was 
attacked  by  a  dysentery,  which,  after  a  few  dajrs,  terminated  Us  life  on 
the  3rd  of  December  1823,  at  a  place  called  Qato,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Benin.  He  was  buried  there  under  a  large  tree,  and  a  simple  inscrip- 
tion was  placed  on  his  tomb.  The  day  before  his  death  he  wrote  to 
his  friend  Mr.  Hodgson,  who  was  on  board  the  brig  '  Swinger '  in  the 
Bight  of  Benin,  intrusting  him  with  some  directions  concerning  his 
property,  and  with  his  last  afiectionate  farewell  to  hiE  wife.  Belzoni 
was  frank  and  kind-hearted,  trusty  and  honourable^  and  to  great 
simplicity  of  manners  united  intelligence,  firmness,  and  perseverance. 
He  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  enterprising  and  sagacious  of  modem 
explorers,  but  he  appears  to  have  been  apt  to  take  oSence^  and  to  have 
been  too  prone  to  suspect  the  intentions  of  those  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact 

BEM,  JOSEPH,  was  born  at  Jarnow,  in  Galicia,  in  1795.  After 
having  studied  in  the  university  of  Cracow,  in  1810  he  entered  the 
military  school  at  Warsaw,  directed  at  this  period  by  the  French 
^neral  Pelletier ;  and  from  this  school,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  he 
issued  as  an  officer  of  the  horse  artillery.  In  1812  he  served  as  lieu*- 
tenant  in  the  army  under  Davoust,  and  subsequently  under  Maodonald, 
with  whom  he  was  during  the  siege  of  Hamburg.  Bussia  having  vio- 
lated the  capitulation,  he  was  forced  to  return  to  Poland,  residing  with 
Us  father,  who  had  an  estate  near  Kielce.  When  the  kingdom  of 
Poland  was  again  constituted,  Bem  resumed  his  military  duties.  In 
1819  he  was  created  a  captain,  and  became  aide-de-camp  to  General 
Bontemps.  He  was  next  made  professor  in  a  school  of  artillery  newly 
established  at  Warsaw.  Here  he  introduced  into  the  Polish  army  the 
use  of  the  Congreve  rocket^  and  published  a  work  upon  tUs  instru- 
ment of  destruction.  Soon  afterwards  he  solicited  to  be  removed  from 
this  school,  but  the  Grand-Duke  Constantino,  who  treated  this  demand 
as  an  act  of  insubordination,  had  him  brought  to  trial  before  a  court- 
martial,  wUch  condemned  him  to  prison.  He  was  however  releaaedi 
but  sent  to  Ketzk,  and  placed  under  the  surveillance  of  the  police. 

After  the  death  of  Alexander,  Bem  obtained  his  dismission,  and  went 
to  reside  at  Leopol  in  Galicia.  There  he  devoted  Umself  entirely  to 
science,  and  commenced  a  work  on  the  steam-engine.  When  the  revo- 
lution of  1830  broke  out,  Bem  immediately  betook  himself  to  Warsaw, 
where  he  was  at  once  made  a  major  in  the  Polish  army ;  and  shortly 
afterwards  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  battaJion  of  horse 
artillery,  in  wUch  capacity,  in  the  face  of  a  numerous  enemy,  he  dis- 
played all  the  knowledge  of  a  tactician  with  the  bravery  of  a  soldier. 
After  the  defeat  of  the  Polish  army  he  led  the  renmant  towards  France, 
and  here  he  remained  for  a  considerable  period  in  exile,  gaining  his 
living  by  teacUng  mechanics  and  mnemonics.  He  afterwards  under- 
took to  raise  a  Polish  legion  for  Dom  Pedro  in  his  expedition  to 
Portugal,  but  the  attempt  proved  a  failure.  He  himself  repaired  to 
Lisbon,  where  an  attempt  was  made  on  his  life ;  the  ball  aimed  at 
Um  was  arrested  by  a  piece  of  money  in  his  pocket 

On  the  commencement  of  the  revolution  in  1848,  Bem  at  first 
attempted  to  oi^nise  the  insurrection  at  Vienna,  and  afterwards  joined 
himself  to  the  Hungarian  party.  Chained  with  the  command  of  an 
army  to  oppose  the  Austrians  on  the  side  of  Transylvania,  he  at  first 
experienced  some  checks,  but  in  March  1849  he  made  Umself  master 
of  Hermannstadt,  took  Cronstadt,  and  repulsed  the  Austrian  army, 
though  joined  by  that  of  Russia!^  called  to  its  assistance  in  the 
previous  February.  He  aUo  compelled  the  Austrian  general,  Puchner, 
to  abandon  the  Banat  and  WallacUa.  The  Austrians  and  Bussiana 
rallied  in  Transylvania ;  and  after  attempting  in  vain  to  exdte  the 
Wallachians  and  Moldavians  to  rise,  he  was  attacked  and  defeated 
at  Segesvar  by  a  greatly  superior  force  under  Liiders,  the  Russian 
generaL  He  however  succeeded  in  re-assembling  his  foroes,  and  on 
August  5, 1849,  he  a  second  time  possessed  Umself  of  Hermannstadt^ 
which  however  he  could  not  retain  for  want  of  reinforcements.  At 
the  desire  of  Kossuth  he  entered  Hungary,  and  on  August  8  took 
part  in  the  battle  of  Temesvar,  in  wUch  the  Hungarians  were 
defeated. 

Bem  then,  with  others^  took  refoge  in  the  Turkish  territories, 
embraced  the  Mussulman  faith,  was  favourably  received  by  the  Sultan 
Abdul-Medjid,  and  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  pasha,  with  a  com- 
mand in  the  Turkish  army.  In  November  1850  he  exerted  himself  at 
Aleppo,  where  he  and  several  other  converts  had  been  ordered  to 
reside,  in  repressing  the  sanguinary  excesses  committed  by  the  Mussul- 
man population  on  the  Christian  residents.  On  December  10  in  the 
same  year  he  died  in  that  town,  leaving  a  reputation  for  extraordinary 
ability  as  a  general,  and  a  valour  that  has  seldom  bean  surpassed. 

{Notwdle  Biographic  Unwertelie) 

BE'MBO,  PIE'TRO,  was  bom  at  Yenioe  ia  1470.    His  father  ww  a 
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pRtrician  of  Venice,  and  a  man  of  considerable  taate  for  elegant  lite- 
rature. Pietro,  who  showed  an  early  dispoution  for  learning,  studied 
at  Padua  and  at  Ferrara,  and  afterwards  went  to  Sicily,  where  he 
learned  Greek  from  Agostino  Lascaria  at  Hessina.  On  his  return  to 
bis  natiye  country  he  repaired  to  the  little  town  of  Asolo,  near  Treviao, 
which  had  become  the  residence  of  Caterina  Comaro,  the  widow  of 
Jamea  Luaigiiano,  the  last  king  of  Cyprua,  who»  having  resigned  her 
kingdom  to  the  Venetian  senate,  was  enjoying  a  splendid  income,  with 
the  title  of  Queen,  and  holding  a  sort  of  litUe  court  in  that  pleasant 
retirement.  She  was  a  woman  of  elegant  taste  and  refined  education. 
In  September  1496  she  gave  some  splendid  entertainments  on  the 
occasion  of  the  marriage  of  her  favourite  lady  in  waiting,  to  which  she 
invited  many  persons  of  distinction,  and  among  othera  young  Bembo, 
whose  family  was  related  to  hers.  According  to  the  usages  of  chivalry 
still  in  fashion  in  that  age,  some  of  the  hours  of  leisure  between  the 
banquets,  tournaments,  and  other  pageants,  were  employed  in  learned 
or  witty  conversations,  and  especially  in  speculative  discussions  on 
the  subject  of  love,  some  praising  it  as  the  source  of  human  happiness, 
others  blaming  it  aa  the  cause  of  much  misery,  kc  From  these 
disquisitions  Bembo  derived  the  plan  of  a  work,  which  he  styled  '  Gli 
Asolani,'  from  the  name  of  the  place.  It  purports  to  be  a  collection  of 
what  was  said  in  those  entertainments  by  the  several  disputants  on 
the  nature,  qualities,  and  effects  of  love,  distinguishing  the  pure  sent!' 
ment  from  the  grossness  of  the  passion  that  goes  by  that  name,  and 
ending  in  a  moral  strain  on  the  contemplation  of  divine  love,  or  the 
love  between  the  Creator  and  hi^  creatures.  The  metaphysical  part  of 
the  reasoning  is  derived  from  Plato's  philosophy,  which  was  in  high 
favour  at  th^  time  among  the  learned  of  Italy.  This  work  of  Bembo 
was  received  with  considerable  applause,  and  the  book  is  still  esteemed 
aa  a  specimen  of  good  Italian  prose. 

Bembo's  father  wished  him  to  devote  himself  to  the  civil  service 
of  his  countiy,  by  entering  on  some  official  employment,  in  which  hia 
noble  birth  and  connections  would  have  enabled  him  to  aspire  in  course 
of  time  to  the  highest  dignities  of  the  republia  Bembo  however 
preferred  going  to  Rome,  and  becoming  a  candidate  there  for  eccle- 
siastical preferment,  as  better  suited  to  his  taste  for  study.  His 
father  opposing  lus  design,  Bembo  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the 
monastic  life,  and  for  that  purpose  repaired  to  Urbino,  near  which 
was  the  abbey  of  La  Croce  dell'  Avellana.  At  Urbino  Bembo  was 
BO  kindlv  received  by  the  then  Duke  Guidobaldo  di  Montefeltro  and 
Elizabetna  Gonzaga,  his  consort,  that  he  changed  his  mind,  and  took 
up  his  residence  at  their  court,  which  was  distinguished  both  for  the 
personal  character  of  the  sovereigns  and  for  the  encouragement  which 
they  gave  to  the  learned.  Here  he  began  to  write  Italian  poetry,  in 
which  he  imitated  the  style  and  the  harmony  of  Petrarch ;  and  here 
also  he  became  intimately  acquainted  with  Giuliano  de'  Medici,  third 
son  of  the  great  Lorenzo,  and  afterwards  duke  of  Nemours,  who  was 
then  residing  at  Urbina  After  the  death  of  Duke  Guidobaldo,  which 
was  soon  followed  by  that  of  his  duchess,  Bembo  and  Giuliano  agreed 
to  proceed  to  Rome. 

Soon  after  Bembo  had  arrived  at  Rome,  Cardinal  de*  Medid,  brother 
to  his  friend  Giuliano,  was  raised  to  the  pontifical  chair  imder  the 
name  of  Leo  X.  The  new  pontiff  appointed  as  his  secretaries  Bembo 
and  the  learned  Sadoleta  The  briefs,  letters,  and  other  official  acts 
which  the  two  secretaries  wrote  in  the  name  of  the  pontiff,  were  dis- 
tinguished for  their  classical  style,  carried  almost  to  fastidiousness. 
Rome  waa  at  that  time  the  seat  of  dissipation  and  licentiousness,  as 
well  as  of  learning.  Bembo  shared  in  the  common  propensity,  and 
several  of  the  Latin  verses  which  he  then  wrote  are  stained  by  inde- 
cent images  and  expressions.  His  elegy  on  Galatea  is  one  of  tne  best 
specimens  of  his  Latin  poetry.  After  Leo's  death  in  1521,  he  went 
to  Padua,  where  he  fixed  his  residence.  Leo  had  amply  provided 
him  with  ecclesiastical  benefices ;  and  Bembo,  who  was  now  enabled 
to  gratify  his  taste  for  literature  and  the  arts,  became  a  munificent 
patron  of  learning,  and  collected, a  rich  library  and  a  cabinet  of  rare 
medals.  At  Padua  he  oompleted  his  work  on  the  Italian  language,  at 
which  he  had  laboured  assiduously  for  many  years :  '  Prose  di  M. 
Pietro  Bembo,  nelle  quali  si  ragiona  della  Volgar  Lingua,  divise  in  tr6 
libri,'  Venesia,  1525.  This  work  is  one  of  the  earliest  works  on  tiie 
rules  of  the  Italian  language :  it  has  gone  through  many  editions,  and 
is  still  much  esteemed.  Bembo's  Italian  poems  were  published  some 
'years  after,  'Rime  di  M.  Pietro  Bembo,'  Venezia,  1580.  In  1580,  the 
Council  of  Ten  commissioned  Bembo  to  write  Uie  hiitory  of  the 
Venetian  republic,  beginning  from  the  year  1487,  where  Sabellico 
had  left  it  Bembo  wrote  it  in  Latin,  and  carried  it  to  the  year 
1513,  '  Historiss  Veneteo,'  libri  xii.  He  afterwards  wrote  an  Italian 
translation  of  his  work :  '  Historia  Viniziana,  volgarmente  soritta,' 
whicli  was  published  after  his  death  at  Venice,  in  1552,  with  a  life  of 
the  author.  This  translation  was  long 'after  republished,  in  1790,  by 
Morelii,  the  librarian  of  St  Mark,  in  2  vols.  4to,  with  many  corrections 
from  Bembo's  autograph,  and  with  a  fine  likeness  of  the  author, 
engraved  by  Bartolozzi  from  a  painting  by  Titian. 

Bembo  had  been  for  many  years  settled  at  Padua  in  studious  retire- 
ment, after  renoimcing  the  licentiousness  of  his  early  years,  as  well  as 
all  prospects  of  ambition,  when  in  1539,  Pope  Paul  IIL  nnexpectedly 
sent  him  a  cardinal's  hat.  More  perplexed  than  pleased  at  his  promo- 
tion, Bembo  took  time  to  consider  whether  he  should  accept  of  it ;  he 
had  as  yet  taken  only  the  minor  orders,  which  are  not  binding  for 


life.  He  however  accepted  it  and  at  Christmas  1589,  he  was  ordsined 
presbyter,  when  he  received  the  insignia  of  the  cardinalship,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Rome,  where  he  chiefly  resided  for  the  remainder  of  hia  life. 
He  died  at  Rome  in  1547,  in  his  seventy-eighth  year,  and  was  buried  in 
the  church  of  Santa  Maria  super  Mmervam.  His  friend  Girolamo 
Quirini  raised  a  splendid  monument  to  his  memory  in  the  church  of 
St  Anthony  of  Padua.  Of  Bembo's  three  illegitimate  children,  whom 
he  had  during  his  residence  at  Rome  in  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.,  one 
died  young,*  another,  called  Tommaso,  became  a  ohurchman;  his 
daughter  Elena  married  Pier  Gradenigo,  a  Venetian  nobleman,  fiembo 
was  intimate  with  Della  Casa,  Castiglione,  Sadoleto,  and  most  of  the 
Italian  literati  of  his  age.  Hii  epistolary  correspondence,  both  Lstin 
and  Italian,  was  published  in  P*its»  snd  at  different  times. 

(EpittoUuttm  PamiUarvm  Ubri  VL  et  Bpittolarum  LeonitLPmL 
Mux,  nomine  smptorum,  liJbri  XV L,  8vo,  Venetiis,  1552;  BmUd 
SadoleH  Spittolarmh  liber  nntu,  Florentine,  1524;  Lettere  di  Pietro 
BembOf  4  vols.  8vo,  Venezia,  1652.) 

BENAVI'DES  was  a  native  of  Quirihue,  in  the  province  of  Concep- 
cion,  in  ChilL  Himself  and  a  younger  brother  entered  the  patriot 
army  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution.  The  elder  brother  attained 
the  rank  of  a  sergeant  in  a  Buenos  Ayres  battalion.  In  1814  both 
brothers  were  found  guilty  of  some  capital  offence,  and  sentenced  to 
death.  Being  placed  in  the  condemned  cell,  they  contrived  to  escape^ 
and  went  over  to  the  royalists,  in  whose  service  they  were  the  scourge 
of  Chili  for  four  years.  At  the  battle  of  Maypo  in  1818  they  wen 
made  prisoners,  but  not  being  recognised  till  the  Chilian  general  had 
offered  a  general  amnesty  to  all  military  offenders,  they  escaped 
unpunished.  The  supreme  director,  however,  desiring  to  rid  the 
country  of  them,  sent  the  brothers  with  a  strong  escort  to  the  pro- 
vince of  La  Plata.  Not  far  from  Santiago  the  oflBcer  of  the  eaoori 
discovering  that  the  prisoners  had  attempted  to  bribe  the  men  io 
charge  of  them  to  let  them  escape,  ordered  them  both  to  be  exe- 
cuted. The  two  brothers,  tied  togetiier,  were  made  to  kneel  on  the 
ground,  and  a  volley  was  fired  upon  theoL  The  younger  Benavides 
was  shot  dead ;  the  elder  was  struck  by  two  shots,  and  wounded  by 
a  sword-cut,  but  life  was  not  extinct  The  soldiers  threw  some  loon 
earth  and  stones  on  the  bodies,  and  continued  their  march.  BenavideB, 
when  he  found  that  hu  executioners  had  left  him,  with  great  difficulty 
threw  off  the  earth  and  stones,  and  having  untied  the  cords  with  which 
he  was  fastened,  stripped  his  dead  brother  of  his  ahirt,  in  order  to  bind 
his  wounds  with  it.  Notwithstanding  the  acuta  pain  of  his  wounds, 
he  was  able  to  reach  the  hut  of  a  poor  old  man,  where,  without  any 
other  cure  than  washing  his  wounds  every  day  with  water,  in  little 
more  than  two  weeks  he  found  himself  sto>ng  enough  to  undertake 
his  journey.  He  set  out  accordingly  towards  Santiago,  and  contriTed 
to  enter  the  city  secretly.  Here  he  obtained  aa  interview  with  General 
San  Martin,  and  engaged  to  serve  in  the  patriot  army,  the  general 
having  first  given  him  a  written  promise  that  he  would  keep  his 
name  secret 

San  Martin  sent  Benavides  to  General  Valcaroe,  then  commanding 
the  republican  forces  near  Conoepcion,  with  an  order  to  place  him  on 
his  staff,  and,  while  keeping  a  sharp  eye  over  him,  to  avail  himself  of 
Benavides's  knowledge  of  the  country,  of  lus  great  influence  over  the 
Araucanian  Indians,  and  of  his  former  connection  with  the  Spaniards. 
To  Benavides's  advice  and  counsel  the  patriots  were  indebted  for  the 
conquest  of  the  district  of  Lajas,  and  of  the  Fort  del  Nadmiento. 
General  Valcarce  made  Colonel  fSreire,  then  governor  of  Concepcioo, 
acquainted  with  the  secret,  and  that  officer,  in  a  warm  discussion  with 
Benavides,  had  the  imprudence  to  tell  him  that  a  man  of  his  character 
was  not  to  be  trusted.  Irritated  at  the  insult,  Benavides  disappeared 
two  days  after,  and  went  over  to  the  Spaniards.  General  Sanchei, 
who  commanded  the  Spanish  forces  on  the  frontier  of  Chili  near  Con- 
oepcion, gave  him  a  commission  in  Arauco,  and  from  that  moment 
Benavides  commenced  the  most  cruel  and  desolating  war  against  the 
independent  Chilians.  In  the  space  of  two  years,  with  the  help  of  the 
Araucanian  Indians,  he  committed  cruelties  upon  the  patriots  too 
revolting  to  relate.  In  1821  the  Chilians  armed  an  expedition  against 
him,  and  Benavides,  being  abandoned  by  all  his  Iblloweis,  saileRi  for 
Arica,  with  the  intention  of  joining  the  Spaniards  in  Peru.  His 
laundi  having  entered  a  cove  near  Valparaiso  in  quest  of  water,  one 
of  his  own  men  betrayed  him.  He  was  taken  and  executed  at  Santiago 
on  the  28rd  of  January  1823. 

{Memoirs  of  OenenU  Miller,) 

BENBOW,  VICE-ADMIRAL,  was  bom  in  1660.  His  whole  life, 
from  bovhood  to  lus  death,  was  spent  in  active  service  at  sea;  aod 
though  he  was  by  no  means  a  very  successful  or  brilliant  commander, 
he  was  distinguished  throughout  his  career  for  his  courage  and  pro- 
fessional enterprise.  He  early  attracted  the  favourable  notice  of 
James  IL,  the  great  reformer  of  our  naval  service;  and  after  the  rero- 
Intion  was  much  employed  by  King  William.  The  service  by  which 
Benbow  is  best  known  in  our  naval  history  was  lus  last.  On  the  11  ih 
of  July  1702  he  left  Port  Royal  in  Jamaica  in  quest  of  a  French 
squadron  commanded  by  M.  du  Casse,  a  brave  and  skilful  officer.  Os 
the  1 9th  of  August  Benbow  came  up  wil^  the  French  force,  and  though 
inferior  in  number  and  weight  of  metal,  immediately  attacked  thtm. 
A  running  fight  was  kept  up  for  four  days,  but  owing  to  the  cowardice 
or  treachery  of  the  officers  under  bis  command,  the  brunt  of  the 
engagement  was  thrown  upon  Benbow's  own  vessel.    On  the  morning 
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of  the  fifth  day  he  renewed  the  chase  and  fight,  but  was  wounded  by 
a  chain-shot,  which  broke  his  right  leg  to  pieces.  He  was  carried 
below,  but  very  soon  ordered  his  cradle  to  be  brought  upon  the 
quarter-deck,  so  as  to  command  a  view  of  the  action  as  he  lay  there. 
The  engagement  lasted  till  it  was  dark ;  but  so  far  from  receiving  any 
assistance  from  his  ofKcers,  they  addressed  a  written  remonstrance  to 
him,  in  which  they  declared  the  inability  of  the  Engliah  force  to 
contend  with  that  under  Da  Oaase.  Thus  counteracted,  he  sailed 
hack  to  Jamaica,  had  the  ofKcers  immediately  put  under  an  arrest, 
and  tried  by  court-martiaL  They  were  condemned  on  the  dearest 
evidence;^  two  of  the  captains  were  shot^  and  the  rest  were  visited 
with  various  degrees  of  punishment  Benbow  survived  just  long 
enough  to  hear  his  own  conduct  vindicated  and  applauded.  He  died 
of  the  wound  in  his  leg,  on  the  4th  of  November  1702. 

BENEDICT,  ANTIPOPE  {Pedro  de  Luna),  a  native  of  Aragon, 
was  made  a  cardinal  by  Qregory  XI.  After  the  death  of  that  pope, 
when  the  great  schism  broke  out  between  Urban  Y I.  and  Clement  V IL, 
De  Luna  attached  himself  to  the  latter.  After  Clement's  death  in 
Avignon  in  1894,  the  cardinals  of  his  party  elected  De  Luna  as  his 
successor,  in  opposition  to  Boniface  IX.,  who  had  succeeded  Urban  at 
Rome,  and  he  assumed  the  name  of  Benedict  XIIL  France  and 
several  other  states  which  had  acknowledged  Clement  now  acknow- 
ledged Benedict^  with  the  understanding  that  he  should  renounce  his 
dignity  whenever  required  for  the  peace  of  the  church.  But  De  Luna 
had  no  intention  of  fulfilling  his  part  of  the  engagement.  Meantime 
both  Boniface  and  his  successor  Innocent  VIL  died  at  Rome,  and  the 
king  of  France  and  other  sovereigns  were  anxious  to  put  an  end  to 
the  scMsm.  The  cardinals  at  Rome  however  elected  Qregory  XII., 
and  he  and  Benedict  excommunicated  each  other.  A  council,  held  at 
Pisa  in  1409,  deposed  both  popes  and  elected  Alexander  V.,  who  dying 
soon  after^  the  conclave  assembled  at  Bologna  and  elected  John  XXIII. 
John  was  in  his  turn  deposed  for  irregularities  by  the  council  of  Con- 
stance,  who  elected  as  his  successor  Martin  V.  Benedict  was  still 
acknowledged  in  Spain,  and  he  continued  to  assert  his  right  to  the 
pontificate,  and  excommunicated  his  rivals.  He  resided  at  Peniscola 
with  a  few  cardinals  of  his  own  appointment.  At  last,  in  1424,  Bene- 
dict died  at  the  age  of  ninety.  Some  of  his  cardinals  elected  as  his 
successor  an  obscure  individual,  whom  they  styled  Benedict  XIY.,  of 
whom  nothing  is  known ;  while  others  appointed  another  successor, 
who  called  himself  Clement  YI II.,  but  soon  after  made  his  submission 
to  Martin  Y.,  who  was  at  length  acknowledged  by  the  whole  western 
church. 

BENEDICT  I.  succeeded  John  III.  in  the  see  of  Rome  in  the  year 
574.  His  name  was  Bononti,  and  he  was  a  native  of  Rome.  Little 
is  known  of  him,  except  that  he  was  on  friendly  terms  with  the  emperor 
Tiberius  II.,  and  that  Rome  in  his  time  was  threatened  both  by  the 
Longobards  and  by  the  Yandals.  He  died  in  578,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Pelaf^ius  II. 

.  BENEDICT  IL  succeeded  Leo  II.  in  684.  He  waited  nearly  a  year 
before  his  nomination,  which  took  place  in  688,  was  confirmed  by  the 
emperor  Constantino  lY.,  without  which  confirmation  he  could  not  be 
con£ecrated.  Constantino  however  exempted  the  Roman  see  firom  the 
.  customary  tribute  which  was  paid  at  the  election  of  every  new  bishop, 
and  he  is  said  also  to  have  ordered  that  in  future  the  new  bishops  elected 
by  the  Roman  clergy  and  people  should  be  ordained  without  waiting 
for  the  imperial  confirmation.  Benedict  is  reported  to  have  been  pious 
and  charitable,  and  well  learned  in  the  Scriptures.  He  restored  and 
adorned  sevend  churches  at  Rome,  namely  those  of  St.  Peter,  Santa 
Maria  ad  Martyres,  &c.  Benedict  died  in  685,  and  was  succeeded  by 
John  Y. 

BENEDICT  IIL  succeeded  Leo  lY.  in  855.  Between  these  two 
popes  some  writers,  and  Platina  among  the  rest,  have  placed  the 
fiimous  female  Pope  Joan,  whose  story  is  now  acknowledged  by  all 
parties  to  have  been  a  fable  first  promulgated,  not  by  Protestant 
writers,  as  is  often  imagined,  but  by  one  Martinus,  a  Pole,  and  a 
Cistercian  monk,  who  was  penitentiaxy  to  Pope  Innocent  lY.  in  the 
13th  century,  and  who  wrote  a  '  Chronicon  Summorum  Pontificum,' 
and  another  work  on  the  antic^uitieB  of  Rome,  which  is  full  of 
absurdities. 

The  election  of  Benedict  IIL  was  violently  opposed  by  a  party 
among  the  clergy  of  the  Roman  provinces,  who  nominated  Anastasius, 
a  Roman  priest  The  emperor  Louis  II.  being  appealed  to,  sent  his 
missi,  or  deputies,  to  inquire  into  the  matter;  but  the  deputies  meeting 
first  with  the  partisans  of  Anastasius  decided  in  his  favour,  and 
Anastasius,  making  his  solemn  entrance  into  Rome,  occupied  the 
Lateran  Palace,  stripped  Benedict  of  his  pontifical  garments,  and  put 
him  in  prison.  The  clergy  and  the  people  however  were  united  in 
favour  of  Benedict,  and  the  imperial  deputies,  probably  better 
informed  than  at  first  of  the  merits  of  the  question,  drove  Anastasius 
away,  and  confirmed  the  election  of  Benedict  During  Benedict's 
pontificate,  Rome  suffered  a  great  inundation  from  the  river  Tiber, 
which  was  followed  by  a  destructive  epidemic  dbease.  The  Saracens 
at  the  same  time  were  ravaging  Apulia  and  Campania,  Benedict  died 
in  858,  and  was  succeeded  by  Nicholas  I. 

BENEDICT  lY.  succeeded  John  IX.  about  the  year  900.  The 
crown  of  Italy,  after  the  extinction  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty,  was 
disputed  between  Berengarios,  duke  of  Friuli,  and  Louis,  son  of  Boson, 
king  of  Aries  or  Provence.    Louis,  having  obtained  the  advantage, 
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came  to  Rome  in  901,  and  was  crowned  Emperor  and  King  of  Italy  by 
Benedict;  but  in  the  following  year  Berengarius,  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  Germany,  returned  and  defeated  Louis  at  Yerona,  and  took  him 
prisoner.    Benedict  died  in  903,  and  was  succeeded  by  Leo  Y. 

BENEDICT  Y.  was  elected  in  964  by  the  Romans,  in  opposition  to 
Leo  YIIL,  while  the  latter  was  gone  to  the  north  of  Italy  to  ask  the 
emperor  Otho's  support  against  his  predecessor  John  XII.,  who,  after 
being  deposed  by  an  assembly  of  the  Roman  clergy  for  his  irregular 
conduct,  had  returned  to  Rome  and  driven  Leo  from  his  see.  John, 
after  putting  to  death  or  cruelly  mutilating  several  of  his  opponents, 
died  suddenly,  and  the  Romans,  regardless  of  their  previous  election 
of  Leo  YIIL,  nominated  Benedict  Otho  quickly  appeared  before 
Rome  with  an  army,  and  reduced  the  city  by  famine.  A  new  assembly 
of  the  deigy  was  convoked,  Benedict's  election  was  declared  null,  and 
Leo  was  reinstated  in  his  see.  Benedict  was  exiled  by  Otho  to 
Germany,  and  he  died  soon  after  at  Hamburg  in  965.  By  several 
writers  he  is  considered  only  as  an  intruder,  but  in  papal  chronologies 
recently  published  in  Italy  he  ia  placed  among  the  regular  popes. 

BENEDICT  YL  succeeded  John  XIIL  in  972.  The  emperor 
Otho  I.  soon  after  died  in  Qermany,  and  the  Romans,  released  from 
the  fear  of  that  powerful  sovereign,  broke  out  into  their  wonted 
tumults,  and  imprisoned  Benedict  He  was  strangled  in  the  caitle  of 
St  Angelo  in  974.  Cardinal  Boniface,  who  is  said  by  some  authorities 
to  have  caused  the  death  of  Benedict,  assumed  the  papal  dignity,  but 
was  shortly  aftervrards  expelled,  and  fled  to  Constantinople.  Donus  IL 
is  mentioned  by  some  writers  as  the  next  pope,  but  nothing  is  known 
of  him,  except  that  he  died  after  a  few  months,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Benedict  YIL 

BENEDICT  YII.,  of  the  family  of  Conti,  was  elected  in  975.  On 
being  chosen  pope  he  assembled  a  council  and  excommunicated  the 
anti-pope  Boniface.  During  his  pontificate  the  emperor  Otho  IL  came 
repeatedly  to  Rome,  while  he  was  engaged  in  the  war  against  the 
Qreeks  of  Apulia  and  the  Saraoens  of  Calabria.  Otho  died  at  Rome 
in  988,  and  was  buried  in  the  vestibule  of  St  Peter's  church.  Benedict 
died  about  the  same  time,  and  was  succeeded  by  John  XIY.  The 
chronology  of  the  popes  in  the  10th  century  is  rather  confused,  and 
the  dates  are  not  exactly  ascertained. 

BENEDICT  YIIL,  of  the  family  of  Conti,  was  a  native  of  Tnsculum. 
He  was  elected  pope  in  1012,  but  was  driven  from  Rome  by  the 
adherents  of  Qregoiy,  a  rival  candidate.  Being  supported  by  the 
emperor  Henry  IL,  Benedict  soon  returned,  and  in  the  following  year 
(1018)  Henry  and  his  consort  Kunegund  came  to  Rome,  where  they 
received  the  imperial  crown  from  the  hands  of  the  pope.  In  1016 
Benedict  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Saraoens  from  Sardinia,  who 
had  committed  ravages  in  Tuscany.  They  were  defeated,  and  the 
Saracen  chief  Musa  escaped  with  difficulty,  but  his  wife,  whom  the 
chroniclers  call  the  queen,  was  killed,  and  the  valuable  jewels  that 
adorned  her  head  were  sent  by  th^  pope  to  the  emperor  Henry.  This 
event  led  to  the  conquest  of  Sardinia  by  the  Pisans,  who  were  urged 
to  it  by  the  pontifiT.  Benedict  went  to  Germany  to  urge  the  emperor 
Henry  to  send  an  army  to  Italy  in  1021  to  oppose  the  Qreeks.  Henry 
did  so,  and  obtained  several  successes,  retaking  from  them  Capua  and 
Troja,  and  other  towns  of  Campania  and  Apulia.  Benedict  died  in 
1024,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  who  assumed  the  name  of 
John  XIX. 

BENEDICT  IX.  succeeded  John  XIX.  in  1033.  He  was  a  boy  at 
the  time  of  his  election,  which  was  obtained  through  his  family 
interest,  and  through  a  lavish  expenditure  of  money  on  the  part  of 
his  father  Alberico,  a  powerful  baron.  Benedict  was  distinguished  by 
his  licentionsness  and  profligacy,  and  by  the  state  of  anarchy  in  which 
Rome  was  plunged  during  his  pontificate  The  Romans  at  last  expelled 
him  in  1044,  and  chose  in  his  stead  John  bishop  of  Sabina,  who  took 
the  name  of  Silvester  III. ;  but  six  months  afterwards  Benedict 
returned  at  the  head  of  a  party,  drove  away  his  competitor,  and 
excommunicated  him.  Perceiving  however  that  he  was  held  in 
detestation  by  the  clergy  and  the  people,  he  sold  his  dignity  to  John 
Gratianus,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Gregory  YI.  The  emperor 
Henry  III.,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  these  scandals,  assembled  a 
council  at  Sutri,  which  deposed  all  the  three  popes.  Baronius  says 
that  Gregory  YI.  voluntarily  renounced  his  claiins  for  the  peace  of 
the  churdi,  and  he  places  him  in  the  series  of  legitimate  popes. 
(F.  Hardouin, '  History  of  the  Councils/)  Henty  III.  having  entered 
Rome,  accompanied  by  the  fathers  of  the  oouncU  of  Sutri,  the  latter, 
in  conjunction  with  the  deigy  of  Rome,  elected  Suidger,  bishop  of 
Bamberg,  who  took  the  name  of  Clement  IL,  and  was  consecrated  at 
Christmas  1046.  But  in  October  1047  Clement  fell  suddenly  ill  and 
died,  and,  as  some  suspected,  of  poison  adminiBtered  to  him  by  the 
deposed  Benedict,  who  immediately  after  forced  himself  again  into 
the  papal  see,  where  he  remained  till  July  1048,  when  the  emperor 
Henry,  at  the  request  of  the  Romans,  sent  them  Poppo,  bishop  of 
Brixen,  who,  on  arriving  at  Rome,  was  consecrated,  and  assumed  the 
name  of  Damasus  IL ;  but  twenty-three  days  after  his  consecration  he 
died  at  Palestrina,  upon  which  the  see  of  Rome  remained  vacant  for 
more  than  half  a  year,  until  Bruno,  bishop  of  Toul  in  Lorraine,  was 
elected  in  1049,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Leo  IX.  What  became  of 
Benedict  afterwards  is  not  dearly  ascertained,  nor  the  epoch  of  his 
death,  but  it  is  generally  believed  that  he  died  in  some  convent 
Gregory,  after  being  deposed,  went  into  exile  to  Germany,  where  ha 
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died  in  a  oonvent    He  waa  acoompanied  by  the  monk  Hildebrand, 
who  became  afterwards  known  as  Qrefl^ory  YII. 

BENEDICT  X  {John,  bishop  of  Velletri),  a  natiTe  of  Capna,  was 
elected  by  a  faction  after  the  death  of  Stephen  IX.  in  1058 ;  but 
Hildebrand,  Peter  Damianua,  bishop  of  Ostia,  and  other  prelatesy  sup- 
ported by  the  Empress  A^es,  assembled  a  council  at  Siena,  which 
nominated  G^eraid,  bishop  of  Florence,  who  took  the  name  of  Nicholas  IL 
Benedict  did  not  submit  till  the  following  year,  when  Nicholas  made 
his  entrance  into  Rome.  Panviniua  and  other  writers  do  not  place 
Benedict  among  the  legitimate  popes,  bat  we  find  him  in  the 
chronological  tables  published  in  Italy. 

BENEDICT  XI.  (Nicholas,  cardinal  of  Ostia)  was  a  Dominican  and 
native  of  TrcYiso.  He  waa  elected  in  1303,  after  the  death  of 
Boniface  VIII.  He  ezconmiunioated  those  who  had  laid  violent  hands 
upon  Boniface  at  Anagni,  but  he  soon  alter  forgave  the  Colonna  family, 
and  arranged  the  disputes  of  his  predecessor  with  Philip  the  Fair,  king 
of  France.  He  sent  Cardinal  di  Prato  to  Florence,  to  act  as  mediator 
between  the  factions  which  distracted  that  dty.  After  a  pontificate  of 
nine  months,  Benedict  died  at  Perugia  in  1804.  The  contemporary 
historians,  and  Dino  Compagni  in  particular,  speak  highly  of  his 
character  and  virtues.  He  waa  succeeded  by  Clement  Yi^  after  an 
interregnum  of  nearly  eleven  months. 

BENEDICT  XIL  {Jacqua  Fovrmer,  a  native  of  France)  succeeded 
John  XXII.  in  1334.  The  popes  at  that  time  resided  at  Avignon. 
Benedict  labonred  in  earnest  to  reform  the  abuses  and  corruptions  of 
the  church,  which  had  grown  to  an  alarming  extent  under  his  prede* 
ceesor  He  was  also  inclined  to  transfer  the  papal  see  again  to  Rome, 
but  was  prevented  by  the  policy  of  the  French  king,  PhHip  de  Valois, 
supported  by  the  influence  of  ihe  numerous  Frencli  cardinals  at  the 
papal  court.  His  strictness  in  enforcing  discipline  among  the  monastic 
orders  excited  many  enemies  against  him,  who  endeavoured  to  cast 
aspersions  upon  his  character.  He  died  at  Avignon  in  1342,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Clement  VI.  Several  biographies  of  Benedict  XIL  are 
found  in  Baluze's  '  Lives  of  the  Avignon  Popes^'  and  in  Muratori,  'Ber. 
Ital.  Scriptores.' 

BENEDICT  XIIL  {Cardinal  Ortini,  archbishop  of  Benevento)  suo- 
oeoded  Innocent  XIIL  in  1724.  He  was  simple  in  his  habits  and 
manners,  strict  in  his  morality,  generous  and  charitable,  and  although 
aealous  for  maintaining  the  prerogatives  of  his  see,  yet  conciliating 
and  imwilliog  to  resort  to  extremes.  Unfortunately  he  bestowed  his 
confidence  upon  Cardinal  Coscia,  a  man  of  some  abilities,  but  covetous 
and  ambitious,  and  who  became  hateful  to  the  Romans  throug]i  his 
avarice  and  his  abuse  of  the  pope's  favour.  The  people  however  knew 
how  to  distinguish  between  the  favourite  and  his  master.  The  old 
dispute  about  the  bull  Unigenitus  still  agitated  the  Church  of  France. 
[Cleubnt  XL]  Benedict  succeeded  in  reconciling  in  some  measure 
the  dispute  by  prevailing  on  the  CardinaT  de  Noa^les,  archbishop  of 
Paris,  to  accept  the  bull ;  and  by  issuing  another  bull,  called  Pretiosus 
from  its  first  word,  in  which  he  gave  an  explanation  of  the  former,  and 
an  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  grace.  In  this  pontificate  there  were 
disputes  with  Ring  John  V.  of  Portugal,  with  the  Tribunal  de 
Monarchia  of  Sicily,  with  the  King  of  Sardinia,  and  with  Charles  VL; 
but  ^  Benedict  did  his  best  to  settle  these  dififerences  by  timely  con- 
cession and  negociatiou.  He  also  showed  himself  anxious  for  the 
preservation  of  peace  in  Europe :  he  favoured  by  means  of  his  nuncios 
the  negociations  of  Paris  and  Soissons  in  1727-28,  which  led  afterwards 
to  the  treaty  of  Seville  in  1729  between  France,  Spain,  England,  and 
Holland,  in  which  the  successions  of  Tuscany  and  Parma  were  finally 
settled.  Benedict  increased  the  pension  settled  by  his  predecessors  on 
the  Pretender,  James  Stuart,  who  had  fixed  his  residence  at  Bologna. 
He  died  February  the  21st,  1780,  and  was  succeeded  by  Clement  XII. 
Benedict  XIII.*s  works,  including  sermons  written  by  him  before  his 
exaltation,  were  published  at  Rome  in  3  vols,  folio,  1728. 

BENEDICT  XIV.  {Cardinal  Protpero  Lamhertini  of  Bologna)  suc- 
ceeded Clement  XII.  in  August,  1740.  He  was  already  favourably 
known  for  his  exteosive  learning  and  for  the  suavity  of  his  temper 
and  manners.  He  began  his  pontificate  by  finally  adjusting  the  long 
disputes  with  the  court  of  Sardinia  concerning  the  nomination  to 
several  abbacies  and  other  benefices,  besides  certain  ecclesiastical  fieft 
in  Piedmont^  which  he  gave  up  to  the  house  of  Savoy.  He  restored 
likewise  the  good  understanding  between  Rome  and  Portugal,  and 
with  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  which  had  been  interrupted 
under  Ijis  predecessors.  In  his  intercourse  with  foreign  powers  he 
assumed  a  tone  moderate  yet  dignified,  by  which  he  won  general  con- 
fidence and  respect.  During  the  war  of  the  Austrian  succession  he 
remained  strictly  neutral;  and  although  he  oould  not  prevent  the 
Spaniards  and  the  Austrians,  who  were  disputing  the  possession  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  from  marching  through  his  territories,  on  which 
they  even  fought  a  battle  at  Velletri,  they  stipulated  not  to  enter  his 
capital,  and  to  spare,  as  £eu:  as  it  lay  in  the  power  of  the  respective 
commanders,  the  lives  and  properties  of.  his  subjects.  Peace  being  at 
length  restored  to  southern  Italy,  Benedict  was  enabled  to  turn  his 
chief  attention  to  the  improvement  of  his  own  dominions.  He 
encouraged  learning,  and  was  generous  towards  the  learned.  Rome 
became  again  in  his  time  the  seat  of  science  and  of  the  arts.  The 
mathematicians  Boscovich  and  Le  Maire,  the  cardinals  Valenti,  Querini, 
and  Pasaionei,  the  philologist  Quadrio,  the  architects  Vanvitelli  and 
Poiani,  and  other  distingnished  men,  were  employed  or  encouraged 


by  this  pope.  He  embellished  Rome;  repaired  churches,  among  othen 
the  splendid  one  of  Santa  Maria  Haggiore ;  constructed  magnificent 
fountains,  that  of  Trevi  among  the  rest ;  built  the  vast  granaries  near 
the  Thermse  of  Diocletian,  and  dug  out  the  obelisk  oSf  the  Campus 
Martins,  which  was  afterwards  raised  by  Pius  VL ;  founded  chairs  of 
physics,  chemistry,  and  mathematics  in  the  university  of  Rome;  added 
to  the  collection  in  the  Capitoline  Museum ;  established  a  aohool  of 
drawing;  enlaiged  the  great  hospital  of  Santa  Spirito;  established 
academies  for  l£e  instruction  of  the  prelates  of  his  court  in  eedeataa- 
tical  history,  in  the  canon  law,  in  the  knowledge  of  the  rites  and 
discipline  of  the  church,  fta  Nor  did  ho  neglect  his  native  town 
Bologna,  to  whose  Institute  of  Sciences  he  contributed  by  donations. 

•  Benedict  instituted  at  Rome  a  congregation  or  board  for  the  purpose 
of  examining  the  character,  morals^  and  other  qualifications  of  candi- 
dates for  vacant  sees ;  and  ho  was  solicitous  for  the  maintenance  of 
correct  morals  among  his  clergy.  He  found  the  treasury  poor  and 
encumbered,  but  by  reductions  and  economy  he  re-established  a  balance 
in  the  finances  of  the  state.  During  the  eighteen  years  of  his  reign 
Rome  enjoyed  peace,  plenty,  and  prosperity ;  and  half  a  century  after 
his  death  the  pontificate  of  Lamhertini  was  still  remembered  and 
spoken  of  at  Rome  as  the  last  period  of  unalloyed  happiness  which 
the  countiy  had  enjoyed.  His  tolerance  was  remarkable ;  indeed  it 
exposed  him  to  the  censure  of  the  ligorists  among  the  College  of 
Cardinals.  Without  exhibitmg  anything  like  indifference  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  church  of  which  he  was  the  head,  he  showed  urbanity 
and  friendliness  towards  all  Christians  of  whatever  denomination, 
whether  kings  or  ordinary  travellers,  who  visited  his  capital ;  and  in 
G^many,  Fnince,  and  Naples  his  influence  was  constantly  exerted  to 
discourage  persecution,  and  to  restrain  the  abuse  of  ecclesiastical 
power.  Benedict  was  learned  not  only  in  theology  but  in  history,  in 
the  classical  writers,  and  in  elegant  literature,  and  he  had  a  taste  for 
the  fine  arts.  His  works  were  published  at  Rome  in  12  vols.  4ta 
The  most  remarkable  are  his  treatise,  'De  Servorum  Dei  Beatificatione 
et  Beatorum  Canonizatione,'  in  four  books,  a  work  full  of  historical 
and  theological  learning ;  '  De  Synodo  Diocesana,'  which  is  also  much 
esteemed ;  '  Institutiones  Ecclesiastics ;'  '  De  MLbssb  Officio,'  libri  iii ; 
besides  his  'BuUarium,'  or  collection  of  bulls  issued  by  him,  and 
several  letters  and  dissertations  in  Italian.  Benedict  XIV.  died  on 
the  8rd  of  May  1758,  being  over  eighty  years  of  age,  and  was  soooeeded 
by  Clement  XIIL 

BENEDICT,  SAINT9  the  founder  of  the  order  of  Benedictine 
monks,  was  bom  at  Nursia  in  the  dukedom  of  Spoleto  in  Italy,  about 
the  year  480.  He  was  sent  to  Rome  when  very  young,  and  there 
received  the  first  part  of  his  education ;  when  fourteen  years  of  age  he 
removed  to  Sublaco,  a  desert  place  about  forty  miles  distant^  where 
he  was  concealed  in  a  cavern,  his  place  of  retirement  for  a  considerable 
time  being  known  only  to  his  friend  St  Romanus,  who  is  said  to  have 
descended  to  him  by  a  rope,  and  supplied  him  daily  with  provisiona, 
The  monks  of  a  neighbouring  monastery  subsequently  chose  him  for 
their  abbot;  their  manners  however  not  agreeing  with  thoee  of 
Benedict,  he  returned  to  his  solitude,  whither  many  persons  followed 
him  and  put  themselves  under  his  direction,  and  in  a  short  time  he 
was  enabled  to  build  no  fewer  than  twelve  monasteries.  About  tiie 
year  528  he  retired  to  Monte  Cassino,  where  idolatr]^  was  still  prevalent, 
and  where  a  temple  to  ApoUo  yet  existed.  Having  converted  the 
people  of  the  adjacent  country  to  the  true  faiUi,  he  broke  the  statue 
of  Apollo,  overthrew  the  altar,  and  built  two  oratories  on  the  moun* 
tain — one  dedicated  to  St.  Martin,  the  other  to  St.  John.  Here  St 
Benedict  also  founded  a  monastery,  and  instituted  the  order  of  his 
name  which  in  time  became  so  famous  and  extended  all  over  Europe. 
It  was  here  too  that  he  composed  his  '  Regula  Monachorum,'  which 
does  not  however  seem  to  have  been  confirmed  till  half  a  century  after 
his  death,  when  Pope  Gregory  the  Qreat  gave  his  sanction  to  it. 
Benedict  died  about  the  year  543,  or,  according  to  some  anthoritiea,  in 
547 :  the  day  stands  in  the  calendar  fixed  to  March  21.  Gregory  the 
Great^  in  the  second  '  Book  of  his  Dialogues,'  has  written  a  *  life  of 
St  B^edict'  and  has  given  a  long  detail  of  his  supposed  miradesL 
Dupin  says  that  the  '  I&gula  Monachorum '  is  the  only  genuine  work 
of  St  Benedict^  but  other  tracts  are  ascribed  to  him. 

BENGEL.  The  writings  of  few  German  divines  have  exercised  so 
much  influence  upon  English  Christians  as  those  of  Johann  Albrecht 
Bengal  Few  have  read  his  works,  but  many  are  influenced  by  tiieir 
readers.  John  Wesley  states  in  the  prefiMse  to  his  explanatory  notes 
upon  the  New  Testament^  which  are  one  of  the  standards  of  the 
Methodist  connexion,  and  to  which  every  Wesleyan  Methodist  preacher 
has  to  declare  his  assent  "  I  once  designed  to  write  down  barely  what 
occurred  to  my  own  mind,  consulting  none  but  the  inspired  writers; 
but  no  sooner  was  I  acquainted  with  that  great  light  of  the  Christian 
world  (lately  gone  to  his  reward)  BengeUus,  than  I  entirely  changed 
my  design,  being  thoroughly  convinced  it  might  be  of  more  service  to 
the  cause  of  religion  were  I  barely  to  translate  his  'Gnomon  Novi 
Testamenti,'  than  to  write  many  volumes  upon  it  Many  of  his  excel- 
lent notes  I  have  therefore  translated;  many  more  I  have  abridged; 
omitting  that  part  which  was  purely  critical,  and  giving  the  substance 
of  the  rest"  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  in  his  '  Commentary  on  the  Bible,* 
passes  a  similar  encomium  upon  Bengel 

Bengel  was  born  on  the  21th  June  1687,  at  Winnenden,  about  fifteen 
miles  from  Stutgardt^  where  his  father  was  a  Lutheran  dergymanw 
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Bengal's  father  died  of  an  epidemic^  which  raged  in  his  native  town» 
in  the  year  1698.  The  armies  of  Louie  XIV.  invaded  the  country  a 
few  months  afterwards,  and  burned  the  house  which  his  mother  had 
bought  His  father^s  library  was  destroyed  in  the  conflagration.  From 
this  time  Bengel  was  educated  and  supported  by  David  Wendel 
Spiodler,  a  friend  of  his  father's.  This  gentleman  kept  a  school  in  the 
oasUe  at  Winnenthal,  but  was  afterwards  driven  from  place  to  place, 
until  he  was  appointed,  in  1699,  one  of  the  masters  of  the  grammar 
school  at  Stutgardt  He  took  Bengel  with  him  wherever  he  went  At 
Stutgardt»  Bengel  made  very  satisfactory  progress  in  the  ancient  and 
modern  languages,  but  would  have  been  deprived  of  a  university 
education,  had  it  not  been  for  his  mother's  marriage,  after  ten  years 
widowhood,  with  Johann  Albrecht  Glockler,  who  was  steward  to  the 
convent  at  Maulbronn.    Bengel  was  received  in  1703  into  the  theo- 

Cglcal  college  at  Tubingen,  and  continued  there  until  1707,  when  be 
finished  his  academical  career  by  a  public  disputation,  'Do  theologift 
mystic^,'  and  then  became  curate  in  the  parish  of  Metsingen.  In 
about  a  year  he  was  recalled  as  tutor  to  his  college.  He  himself  states 
his  opioion,  **  That  it  is  very  desirable,  after  having  acquired  in  a 
countiy  parish  a  practical  turn  of  mind,  to  return  to  coUege  to  study 
dimity  afresh."  At  this  time  he  wrote  an  essay  on  the  holiness  of 
God,  *  Syntagma  de  Scmctitate  Dei.'  Soon  afterwaxxls  ho  was  appointed 
preceptor  of  the  seminary  at  Debkendorf,  where  he  read  especially 
the  letters  of  Cicero  with  his  pupils,  among  whom  he  maintained  a 
mild  but  strict  discipline.  At  a  later  period  of  his  life  he  became 
prelate  (nearly  corresponding  to  the  English  bishop)  in  Wiirtemberg. 
Though  Bengel  was  so  weakly  after  his  birth,  that  he  received  private 
baptism,  nevertheless  he  reached  the  age  of  sixty-five  years.  He  was 
several  times  subject  to  dangerous  disorders,  especially  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life.  It  became  his  habit  to  consider  life  as  a  constant 
tendency  to  death,  and  he  endeavoured  to  familiarise  himself  with  the 
thoughts  of  deatli;  but  he  did  not  agree  with  those  divines  who 
consider  the  whole  of  divinity  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  art  of 
dying.  According  to  Bengel,  the  Christian  has  not  so  much  to  wait 
for  death  as  for  the  appearance  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  most  important 
business  for  every  man  is  to  come  from  a  state  of  sin  into  a  state  of 
grace,  and  afterwards  not  to  look  for  death,  but  for  the  Lord.  Death 
had  originally  no  place  in  the  economy  of  €h>d,  and  was  only  intro- 
duced afterwards.  Bengel  did  not  think  highly  of  tiie  artificial  mode 
of  dying,  and  followed  his  own  ideas  on  death.  He  would  not  die  with 
spirituid  pomp^  but  in  a  common  way,  and  was  employed  to  the  last 
with  his  proof-sheets.  It  was  as  if  he  was  called  out  of  his  room  during 
the  hours  of  work.    He  died  on  the  2nd  of  December  1752. 

^  Bengel  left  a  numerous  family,  although  six  of  his  twelve  children 
died  before  him.  His  great-grandson,  J.  C  F.  Burk,  a  clergyman  in  the 
kingdom  of  Wiirtemberg,  published  in  1881  a  'Memoir  of  the  Life 
and  Writings  of  Bengel,'  an  English  translation  of  which,  by  R.  F. 
Walker,  M.A.,  appeared  in  1887,  in  8vo. 

The  literary  fame  of  Bengel  has  been  principally  established  by  his 
excellent  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  which  excited  the  emulation 
of  Wetstein,  and  fiadlitated  the  subsequent  researches  of  Griesbach, 
Schols,  and  Ijachmann.  Hii  '  ^ovi  Testament!  Grseci  recte  cauteque 
adomandi  Prodroipus'  was  printed  at  Stutgardt^  1723,  8vo,  and  also 
at  Tubingen,  1784  and  1790 ; '  Cyclus,  sive  de  anno  magno  Solis,  Lunae, 
Stellarum  Consideratio,'  Ulm,  1745,  8vo ;  '  Ordo  Temporum,  a  principio 
per  Periodos  (Economise  Divine,'  Stutgardt,  1763,  1770,  8vo ;  •  Trac- 
tatus  de  Sinceritate  N.  Test  Grsece,'  Halle,  1763,  4to;  'Apparatus 
Criticus  Novi  Testament!,'  Tiibing.,  1763,  4to ;  'Gnomon  Novi  Testa- 
ment! in  quo  ex  nativa  verborum  vi  simplicitas,  profunditas,  concinnitss 
sensuum  coelestium  indicatur^'  the  best  edition  was  printed  at  Ulm, 
1763,  4to,  Tubmg.,  1773,  4ta  His  'Introduction  to  the  Exposition 
of  the  Apocalypse'  was  translated  by  J.  Robertson,  M.D.,  Lond.,  1757, 
8va  This,  as  well  as  his  'Reden  Uber  die  OfiTenbarung  Johannis,' 
have  still  their  admirers,  who  see  in  the  events  of  our  days  the  fulfil- 
ment of  Bengel's  Apocalyptical  predictions. 

BENGER,  MISS  ELIZABETH  OGILYT,  was  bom  at  the  city  of 
Vfells  in  1778.  She  was  an  only  child,  and  her  fkther,  who  was  a 
purser  in  the  navy,  dying  abroad  in  1796,  her  mother  was  left  with 
very  slender  means.  Miss  Benger's  early  life  was  consequently  passed 
amiidst  many  privations,  one  of  the  greatest  of  which  was  her  inability 
to  gratify  her  ardent  thirst  of  knowledge  and  love  of  books.  In  her 
twelfth  year  her  mother  was  prevailed  upon  to  let  her  attend  a  boys^ 
school  for  the  purpose  of  iitudying  Latin.  At  thirteen  she  wrote  a 
poem  entitled '  The  Female  Geniad,'  which  was  published ;  and  though 
contaiuiog,  as  might  be  supposed,  many  imperfections,  it  exhibited  the 
dawnings  of  geniua,  In  1802,  in  order  to  gratify  her  daughter's  earnest 
wish,  Mrs.  Benger  came  to  reside  in  London ;  and  a  lady  who  had 
previously  known  Miss  Benger,  and  estimated  her  as  she  deserved, 
introduced  *her  to  a  circle  of  friends  which  included  Mrs.  Barbauld, 
Mrs.  Joanna  Baillie,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hamilton,  Dr.  Aikin,  Dr.  Gregory, 
and  others.  Miss  Aikin  was  amongst  the  number  of  her  warmest 
friends ;  and  it  is  from  a  short  account  of  Miss  Benger's  life  by  this 
lady  that  the  information  contained  in  the  present  notice  is  obtained. 

Miss  Benger's  fir^t  literary  efforts  were  directed  to  the  drama,  but 
in  this  department  she  did  not  prove  successful,  and  she  soon  aban- 
doned it.  She  next  wrote  a  poem  on  the  'Abolition  of  the  Slave 
Trade,'  which,  with  two  others,  was  published  in  4to,  with  engravings. 
She  also  pubUshe-d  two  noveb,  to  which  she  did  not  attach  her  name. 


None  of  the  above  works  can  be  considered  as  very  perfect  composi- 
tions. It  was  as  a  biographical  writer  that  she  obtained  her  first 
decided  success,  and  her  reputation  became  fully  established  by  her 
historical  biographies.  At  the  period  of  her  death,  which  occurred 
after  a  short  illness,  on  the  9th  of  January  1827,  Miss  Benger  was 
engaged  in  writing  '  Memoirs  of  Henry  IV.  of  IVance.'  In  private  life 
she  was  sincerely  beloved  and  esteemed  for  the  warmth  of  her  heart 
and  disinterested  character. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Miss  Bengei^s  biographical  works: — 1, 
'Memoirs  of  Mn.  Elizabeth  Hamilton,'  2  vols,  small  8vo.  2, '  Memoirs 
of  John  Tobin,'  1  voL  small  8vo.  3, ^'Memoirs  of  Klopstock  and  his 
Friends,'  prefixed  to  a  translation  of  their  Letters  from  the  German. 
4,  'Memoirs  of  Anne  Boleyn,'  2  vols,  small  8vo.  5, '  Memoirs  of  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,'  2  vols,  small  8vo.  6,  'Memoirs  of  Elizabeth  Stuart^ 
Queen  of  Bohemia,'  2  vols,  small  8vo.  A  complete  edition  of  Miss 
Benger^s  historical  works  has  been  published  in  5  vols,  small  8vo. 

BENJAMIN  of  Tudela,  a  Jewish  rabbi,  and  author  of  the  '  Itme- 
rary,'  was  the  son  of  Jonas  of  Tudela,  and  was  bom  in  the  kingdom 
of  Navarre.  He  was  the  first  European  traveller  who  went  far  east- 
ward. He  penetrated  from  Constantinople  through  Alexandria 'in 
Egypt  and  through  Persia  to  the  frontiers  of  Tzin,  now  China.  Saxius, 
who  follows  Wolfius's  'Bibliotheca  Hebraica,'  places  the  date  of  rabbi 
Benjamin's  travels  about  1160.  They  ended  in  the  year  in  which  he 
died^  A.D.  1178.  (Gantz^ '  Ttemach  David,'  fol.  39,  quoted  by  Baratier, 
'Diss.  I.  sur  It  Ben}*) 

The  'Itinerary'  of  Bei^amin  is  no  doubt  a  curiosity,  as  the  pro- 
duction of  a  Jew  in  the  12th  century;  but  considered  in  itself,  it  has 
only  a  small  portion  of  real  worth :  for,  in  addition  to  the  fabulous 
narrations  which  lead  the  reader  to  suspect  him  when  he  speaks  the 
truth,  there  are  many  errors,  omissions,  and  mistakes.  Benjamin's 
principal  view  seems  to  have  been  to  represent  the  number  and  state 
of  his  brethren  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  world,  and  accordingly  he 
merely  mentions  the  names  of  many  places  to  which  we  are  to  suppose 
he  travelled,  and  makes  no  remark  about  them,  except  perhaps  a  brief 
notice  of  the  Jews  found  there.  When  he  relates  anything  farther,  it 
is  often  trifling  or  erroneous. 

Wolfius  says,  the  '  Itinerary'  was  first  printed  at  Constantinople,  in 
8vo,  1548 ;  at  Ferrara  in  1556,  and  a  third  edition  at  Friboui^  in  1583. 
It  has  been  translated  from  the  Hebrew  into  Latin,  Dutch,  and  French. 
An  English  translation,  with  notes,  was  pubUshed  in  8vo,  Lond.  1783, 
by,  the  Rev.  R  Gerrans,  made  from  the  Hebrew  edition  published  by 
Constantine  L'Empereur  at  Leyden  in  1688. 

BENSERADE,  ISAAC,  a  French  poe^  was  bom  at  Lyonsla-fordt 
in  Upper  Normandy.  He  was  patronised  by  Richelieu,  introduced  at 
courts  and  quickly  became  popular  by  his  sprightly  and  flattering 
verses.  For  twenty  years  he  was  employed  in  composing  ballets, 
which,  while  Louis  XIV.  was  young  and  his  court  brilliant,  formed 
one  of  the  principal  diversions  of  the  time.  No  other  poet  could  so 
happily  give  a  pleasing  turn  to  the  expressions  placed  in  the  mouths 
of  his  characters,  which  were  a  continued  series  of  allusions  to  per- 
sonages or  events  that  were  immediately  recognised  by  all.  Whether 
Jupiter  or  Danae,  Apollo  or  Daphne,  all  spoke  as  king,  princes,  lords, 
or  ladies,  distinguished  by  their  beauty  or  their  foibles.  Moli^re  pro- 
tested against  the  bad  taste  of  such  pieces,  and  composed  verses,  in 
which,  representing  the  king  as  Neptune,  he  has  imitated  Benaerade's 
style,  and  exaggerated  his  defects.  The  efifort  was  vain :  Beneerade 
retained  the  court  favour,  and  composed  a  great  variety  of  pieces  of 
this  description.  He  wrote  in  addition  a  number  of  sonnets,  a  para- 
phrase on  some  chapters  of  Job ;  and  later  in  life  paraphrases  of  some 
of  the  Psalms.  He  had  then  retired  to  Cbantilly,  but  he  returned  to 
Paris  to  undergo  a  surgical  operation,  when  the  surgeon  having  severed 
a  vein  of  which  he  was  unable  to  stop  the  bleeding,  became  frightened 
and  fled ;  and  Benserade  died  in  1691,  aged  nearly  seventy  years  accord- 
ing to  some  authorities ;  according  to  others  in  his  eighty-second  year. 

BENTHA.M,  JAMES,  author  of  the  *  History  of  the  Church  of  Ely,' 
was  bom  in  the  year  1708.  He  was  the  fourth  son  of  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Bentham,  vicar  of  Witchford  near  Ely,  and  was  descended  from  a  very 
ancient  family  in  Yorkshire,  which  had  produced  an  uninterrupted 
succession  of  clergymen  from  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Having 
received  the  rudiments  of  classical  learning  in  the  grammarHuihool  of 
Ely,  he  was  admitted  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1727,  and  took 
the  degree  of  KA.  in  1780  and  M.A.  in  1738.  His  first  preferment 
was  the  vicarage  of  Stapleford  in  Cambridgeelure,  in  1733,  which  he 
resigned  in  1736,  on  being  made  a  minor  canon  in  the  church  of  Ely. 
In  1767  he  was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Wymondham  in  Norfolk, 
which  he  resigned  in  the  year  following  for  the  rectory  of  Feltwell 
St.  Nicholas,  in  the  same  county.  This  he  resigned  in  1774  for  the 
rectory  of  North  wold,  which  he  exchanged  in  1779  for  a  prebeudal 
stall  at  Ely.  In  1783  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Bow-brick-hill 
in  Buckinghamshire,  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Guellaun^e. 

From  his  first  connection  with  the  church  ot  Ely,  Mr.  Bentham 
appears  to  have  directed  his  attentiod  to  the  study  of  church  archi- 
tecture, the  varieties  of  which,  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  time 
of  the  Reformation,  were  constantly  within  his  view.  After  above 
thirty  years  of  diligent  research  he  published  '  The  History  and  Anti- 
quities of  the  Conventual  and  Cathedral  Church  of  Ely,  from  the 
foundation  of  the  Monastery,  a.d.  675,  to  the  year  1771,'  4to,  Cam- 
bridge, 1771.    The  '  History  of  the  Church  of  Ely'  was  reprinted  afi 
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Norwich  in  4to,  1812,  by  Mr.  William  Stevenson;  who  in  1817  pnb- 
linbed  a  '  Supplement'  to  the  fint  edition  in  the  same  siae.  In  1769, 
when  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Ely  had  determined  upon  the  general 
repair  of  their  church,  and  the  removal  of  the  choir  from  the  lantern 
to  the  presbytery  at  the  east  end,  Mr.  Bentham  was  requested  to 
superintend  these  operations  as  derk  of  the  works.  He  tdao  contri- 
buted to  promote  works  of  general  utility  in  his  neighbourhood,  and 
rendered  great  assistance  in  the  plans  suggested  for  the  improvement 
of  the  fens  by  draining^  and  the  practicability  of  increasing  the  inter- 
course with  the  neighbouring  counties  by  means  of  tumpike-roads»  a 
measure  till  then  uoattempted.  A  letter  on  the  discovery  of  the  bones 
of  the  original  benefactors  to  the  monastery  of  Ely,  and  some  Roman 
coins  found  near  Littleport^  printed  in  the '  Archseologia '  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  voL  IL  p.  864 ;  with  one  or  two  pamphlets  on  local 
improvements  in  Cambridgeshire,  were  Mr.  Bentham's  other  publica- 
tions. He  died  at  his  prebeudsl  house  in  the  college  at  Ely,  on 
November  17th,  1794,  aged  eighty-six. 

BENTHAM,  JEREMT,  was  bom  at  the  residence  of  his  father,  Mr. 
Jeremiah  Bentham,  an  eminent  solicitor,  adjacent  to  Aldgate  church 
in  London,  on  the  15th  of  February  1747-48.  At  eight  years  of  age 
he  entered  Westminster  School,  and  at  thirteen  he  was  admitted  a 
member  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  at  both  which  places  ho  is  said 
to  have  been  distinguished.  The  age  at  which  he  entered  Oxford 
belongs  more  to  the  practice  of  former  timet  than  that  of  later  years. 
At  sixteen  he  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  and  at  twenty  that  of  M.A. 
When  the  time  came  for  attaching  his  signature  to  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  of  the  Church  of  Engluid,  he  did  so  with  considerable 
reluctance,  as  by  that  time  he  felt  great  scruples  of  conscience^  The 
mental  struKgle  he  experienced,  both  before  and  after  this  event,  has 
been  vividly  described  by  himself 

At  Oxford,  Bentham  was  one  of  the  clsss  who  attended  the  lectuxea 
of  Blackstone  on  English  law.  His  'Fragment  on  Government' 
shows  at  how  early  an  age  he  began  to  feel  diamtisfied  with  the 
arguments  of  that  writer,  and  particularly  with  those  baaed  on  the 
'  original  contract'  Bentham,  whose  original  opinions  were  strongly 
in  favour  of  monarchy,  and  even  of  passive  obedience,  as  **  stamped 
with  the  seal  of  the  Christian  virtues  of  humility  and  self-denial,*' 
felt  compelled  to  inquire  where  and  when  this  original  contract  had 
been  recorded.  These  doubts,  he  says,  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that 
"  utility  was  the  test  and  measure  of  all  virtue,  of  loyalty  as  much 
aaany. 

Bentham's  prospects  of  success  at  the  bar  were  extremely  good^  his 
father's  practice  and  influence  as  a  solicitor  being  considerable,  and 
his  own  draughts  of  bills  in  equity  being  distinguished  for  their 
superior  execution.  In  one  of  his  pamphlets  ('  Indications  respecting 
Lord  Eldon ')  he  states  thai,  having  entered  the  profession  at  the  desire 
of  his  father,  he  was  so  discontented  with  &e  practice,  which  he 
thought  amounted  almost  to  a  fraud,  of  taking  out  unnecessary  orders 
for  hearing  in  order  to  multiply  fees,  that  he  determined  to  quit  it,  and 
rather  to  endeavour  to  put  an  end  to,  than  to  profit  by,  the  practice. 

In  1776  appeared  hu  first  publication,  entitled  'A  Fragment  on 
Government.'  This  work,  being  anonymous,  was  ascribed  to  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  day.  Dr.  Johnson  attributed  it  to 
Mr.  Dunning.  In  1780  his  <  Introduction  to  the  Principles  of  Morals 
and  LegisUtion'  was  first  printed ;  but  it  was  not  published  till  1789. 
He  visited  Paris  in  1785,  for  the  third  time,  and  thenoe  proceeded  to 
Italy.  From  Leghorn  he  sailed  for  Smyrna,  in  a  vessel,  with  the 
master  of  which  he  had  formed  an  engagemeiit  before  leaving  England. 
After  a  stay  of  about  thiee  weeks  at  Smyrna,  he  embarked  on  board 
a  Turkish  vessel  for  Constnntinople,  where  he  remained  five  or  six 
weeks.  From  Constantinople  Mr.  Bentham  made  his  way  across  Bul- 
garia, Wallachia,  Moldavia,  and  through  a  part  of  Poland,  to  Krichoff 
in  White  Russia.  At  that  place  he  stayed  at  his  brother's,  afterwards 
Sir  Samuel  Bentham,  at  that  time  lieutenant-colonel  commandant  of 
a  battalion  in  the  emperor's  service,  till  November  1787,  when  his 
brother,  who  was  on  an  excursion  to  Kherson,  being  unexpectedly 
detained  for  the  defence  of  the  country  against  the  apprehended  inva- 
sion of  the  Capitan  Pasha,  he  returned  to  England  through  Poland, 
Germany,  and  the  United  Provinces,  arriving  at  Harwich  in  February 
1788. 

In  1791  was  published  his  'Panopticon,  or  the  loapeotion  House,'  a 
valuable  work  on  prison-discipline,  part  of  which  consists  of  a  series 
of  letters,  written  in  1787,  from  Erichoff  in  White  Russia,  where  also 
he  wrote  his  letters  on  the  usury  laws.  In  1792  Mr.  Bentham  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  Pitt  a  proposal  on  his  Panopticon  plan  of  management 
It  was  embraced  with  enthusiasm  by  Mr.  Pitt ;  Lord  Dundas,  home 
secretary ;  Mr.  Rose,  secretary  of  the  treasury;  and  Mr.,  afterwards 
Sir  CharlM  Long,  who  subsequently  became  Lord  Famborough.  Not- 
withstanding that  enthusiasm,  by  a  cause  then  unknown,  it  was  made 
to  linger  till  the  close  of  the  session  of  1794,  when  an  act  passed 
enabling  the  treasury  to  enter  into  a  contract  for  the  purpose.  Mr.  Pitt 
and  bis  colleagues  gave  their  authority  in  support  of  Mr.  Bentham's 
plan,  but  years  were  spent  in  a  struggle  between  the  ministiy  and 
some  secret  influence,  and  the  site  of  the  present  Penitentiary,  pur- 
chased at  the  price  of  12,000/.  (for  the  half  of  which  sum  the  more 
appropriate  land  at  Battersea  Rise  might  have  been  had),  was  erected, 
at  a  greater  cost,  and  for  a  far  less  number  of  prisoners,  than  the  one 
composed  by  Mr.  Bentham. 


The  history  of  such  a  life  as  Bentham's  is  the  history  of  his  opinions 
and  his  writings,  which  gave  him  a  higher  celebrity  abroad  than  he 
enjoyed  at  home.  Certain  excellent  treatises  of  his  were  admirably 
edited  in  French  by  his  friend  and  the  friend  (a  Remarkable  concur- 
rence) of  Mirabeau  and  Romilly,  M.  Dumont  From  these  Bentham 
became  well  known  on  the  continent;  indeed  better  known  than  in 
his  native  country,  and  more  highly  esteemed,  as  appears  from  the 
following  incident  that  occurred  during  a  visit  he  paid  to  France 
in  1825  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  Happening  on  one  occasion 
to  visit  one  of  the  supreme  courts,  he  wsa  recognised  on  his 
entrance.  The  whole  body  of  the  advocates  rose  and  paid  him  the 
highest  marks  of  respect,  and  the  court  invited  him  to  the  seat  of 
honour. 

From  about  the  year  1817  Mr.  Bentham  was  a  bencher  of  Lincoln's 
Inn.  He  died  in  Queen  Square  Place,  Westminster,  where  he  had 
resided  nearly  half  a  century,  on  the  6th  of  June  1832,  being  in  the 
eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  Up  to  extreme  old  age  he  retained,  vrith 
much  of  the  intellectual  power  of  the  prime  of  manhood,  the  sim- 
plicity and  the  freshness  of  early  youth ;  and  even  in  the  last  moments 
of  his  existence  the  serenity  and  cheerfulneas  of  his  mind  did  not 
desert  him. 

The  leading  principle  of  Bentham's  philosophy  is,  that  the  end  of 
all  human  actions  and  morality  is  happiness.  By  happiness  Bentham 
means  pleasure  and  exemption  from  pain ;  and  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple from  which  he  stsrts  is,  that  the  actions  of  sentient  beings  are 
wholly  governed  by  pleasure  and  pain.  He  held  that  happiness  is 
the  '  summum  bonum,'  in  fact,  the  only  thing  desirable  in  itself;  that 
all  other  things  are  desirable  solely  as  means  to  that  end ;  that  there- 
fore the  production  of  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  happiness  is 
the  only  fit  object  of  all  human  exertion;  and  consequently  of  all 
morals  and  legislation.  In  expounding  his  doctrines,  Mr.  Bentham 
has  laid  them  open  to  the  cavils  of  many  disingenuous  minds,  and 
prejudiced  against  them  many  generous  and  honest  minds,  chiefly,  as 
it  appears  to  us,  from  not  having  himself  sufficiently  entered  into  the 
metaphysical  grounds  of  them.  Hia  system  has  been  branded  with 
the  name  of  *  cold-blooded,'  '  calculating,'  '  selfish.*  It  may  be  ahown 
however  that  what  Bentham  termed  'selfish,'  would  in  ordinary 
Isnguage  frequently  be  termed,  in  the  highest  and  purest  degree^ 
disinterested  and  benevolent 

Dr.  Southwood  Smith,  in  his  '  Lecture,'  has  pointed  oat  some  of 
those  peculiarities  which  probably  narrowed  the  sphere  of  Btotham's 
usefulness,  certainly  lowered  the  degree  of  his  greatness.  We  allude 
to  the  circumstance  of  his  **  surrounding  himself  only  with  persons 
whose  sympathies  were  like  his  own."  Bentham  secluded  himself  too 
much.  The  greatest  political  and  legislative  philosophers  in  all  ages 
have  mingled,  at  least  occasionally,  in  the  business  of  men,  if  not 
tedting^  at  least  relieving  their  abetruser  meditations,  by  the  study  of 
man  as  engaged  in  action.  Those  too  among  them,  wno  have  exei^ 
oiaed  most  infiuence  over  the  minds  of  mankind,  have  been  content, 
however  far  their  thinking  departed  from  theirs,  in  the  general,  at  least 
to  '  speak  with  the  vulgar.'  But  Bentham,  from  the  time  when  he 
embarked  in  original  speculation,  not  only  secluded  himself  from  the 
general  converse  of  his  contemporaries,  but  occupied  himself  very 
little  in  studying  the  ideas  of  others,  who  like  himself  had  devoted 
their  lives  to  thinking.  The  effect  of  the  first  was  to  render  hia  style 
inaccessible  to  the  mass  of  his  countrymen ;  of  the  other  to  iiroduce 
what  has  been  aptly  termed  one-sidedness  of  mind.  His  appears, 
indeed,  from  all  the  evidence  that  we  have  collected  oonoeming  it, 
to  have  been  an  understanding  which,  though  singularly  acute  and 
original,  had  no  great  facility  in  apprehending  the  thoughts  of  others. 
Now,  such  an  understanding,  though  vastly  superior  to  that  large 
class  of  psflsive  understandings  which  are  able  to  store  themselves 
with  the  thoughts  of  other  men,  but  there  stop,  is  almost  necessarily 
excluded  from  the  first  order  of  great  minds,  which  possess  an  equal 
power  in  mastering  the  ideas  of  others,  and  striking  out  new  ones  of 
their  own.  Without  this  power,  a  man,  however  original,  will  waste 
much  of  his  energy  in  making  discoveries  that  have  been  made  long 
before  he  was  bom.  His  theories,  too,  will  be  apt  to  be  wanting  in 
comprehensiveness.  And  this  is  a  fault  which  no  painstaking,  which 
no  acuteness  ever  can  remedy. 

Bentham  appears,  from  the  number  of  tables  scattered  tiirough  his 
works,  to  have  been  particularly  fond  of  tabularising ;  and,  like  many 
other  makers  of  tables,  as  well  as  other  things,  he  does  not  show,  to 
our  apprehension,  any  extraordinary  Acellence  in  this  favourite 
pursuit.  He  was  fond  of  heaping  division  upon  division  in  almost 
endless  extent :  and  very  frequenUy  his  classes  are  distinguishable  by 
no  logical  'dififerentia'  that  we  have  ever  been  able  to  discover;  but 
form  that  species  of  divisiom  which  has  received  the  name  of  a  di»* 
tinction  without  a  difference. 

From  the  general  character  of  Bentham's  tabularisation  however, 
we  would  except  the  division  which  seems  to  have  been  conceived  by 
him  of  the  field  of  law.  Among  some  valuable  tables  which  Pro- 
fessor Austin  drew  up  for  the  use  of  his  class  in  the  London  University, 
was  one  exhibiting  the  'Corpus  Juris'  ('Corps  complet  do  Droit'), 
arranged  in  the  order  which  seems  to  have  been  conoeiTed  by  Mr. 
Bentham,  as  expounded  in  his  'Trait^s  de  Legislation,'  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  '  Vue  gdn^rale  d*un  Corps  complet  de  Drmt.'  It  is 
particularly  worthy  of  remark  that,  in  the  table  of  which  we  subjoin 
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an  oatline,  Bentham,  without  intending  it,  has  formed  a  oorpui  juris 
Tory  nearly  similar  to  that  of  the  Roman  daasioal  juriats. 


particularly  by  exposing  the  viciousness  of  the  existing  language  of' 
jurisprudenoe ;  and  by  what  he  has  done  towards  enforcing  Uie  expe- 


Hational,  Himieiinl,  or  Internal  Law  (that  Is,  las  Citrile,  in  one  of  its  nomeroos  lenses) : 

oontalidng-| 


International  or  External  Law  (that  is,  Jui 
Integraram  Gentium), 


Droit  Politique  (that  is,  Jus  Publicum) : 
eontaining-i 

I 


1 


Droit  CiTil,  ss  opposed  to  Droit  PollUque  (that  is,  Jos  Prifatom)  t 

oontaining-) 


Droit  Cbnstitationnel :  relating  to 

1.  The  Powers  of  the  SoTereign,  in  the  Urge 

and  eorreet  signifloation. 

2.  The  Distribation  of  the  SoTerelgn  Powers 

when  not  united  in  a  single  person. 
8.  The  Duties  of  the  goremed  towards  the 
Sovereign. 


I 


Law  regarding 
The  Rights  and  Obligations  of  Persons 
who  are  elothed  with  Politieal  Powers 
in  subordination  to  the  BoTsreign. 


Code  General,  ou  Lois  Gto^rales  (that  is,  Jos  Berum) : 

6ontaiaiDg-| 


[     , 

Oodes  PartieuUsrs,  ou  Beeneil  de  Lois  Partieolieres  (that  is,  Jos  Personsram). 


I 
Droit  Substantif  (or  The  Law)  : 

containiDg-i 


I 
Droit  ClTa 


I 
Droit  PenoL 


Bentham's  greftt  merit>  and  that  probably  by  which  his  name  will 
be  meet  remembered,  was  as  a  philosophical  jurist,  and  writer  on 
legislation.  His  excellence  in  thia  department  mainly  consisted  in 
substituting  rational  principles  as  rules  of  law  in  the  place  of  the 
time-honoured  maxims  which  hardly  anyone  before  his  time  had  dared 
to  dispute.  It  has  been  said,  indeed,  and  said  truly,  that  the  doctrine 
of  utility,  as  the  foundation  of  virtue^  is  as  old  as  the  earliest  Qreek 
philosophers  (seethe  'Protagoras'  of  Plato;  also  the  'Memorabilia' 
of  Xenophon) ;  and  has  divided  the  philosophic  world,  in  every  age  of 
philosophy,  since  their  time.  But  the  definitions  of  natural  law, 
natural  justice,  and  the  like,  which  pervade  aU  the  writers  on  legis- 
lation and  law  from  Ulpian  down  to  Montesquieu  and  Blaokstone, 
show  how  little  progress  had  been  made,  previously  to  Mr.  Bentham, 
in  the  application  of  this  great  principle  to  the  field  of  law.  For  his 
services  in  this  department  Bentham  deserves,  and  we  doubt  not  will 
receive,  the  admiration  and  the  gratitude  of  all  ages. 

It  is  impossible  to  know  wlukt  the  philosophy  of  jurisprudence 
and  legislation  owes  to  Bentham,  without  knowing  wliat  was  the  con- 
dition of  it  when  he  began  his  labours.  No  system  of  law  then 
establisbed,  least  of  all  that  of  the  country  of  his  birth,  exhibited  in 
its  construction  a  comprehensive  adaptation  of  means  to  ends.  The 
age  to  which  the  English  law  owed  its  foundations  may  have  pro- 
duced some  works  in  architecture  deserving  of  admiration,  but  it  has 
certainly  produced  no  such  fabric  of  law,  notwithstanding  the  loud 
eulogies  of  the  English  lawyers.  And  that  fabric,  faulty  firom  its 
foundations,  was  rendered  still  more  so  by  the  patch-work  manner  in 
which!  additions  were  made  to  iL 

The  EngUsh  people  had  contrived  to  persuade  themselves  that  the 
English  law,  as  it  was  when  Mr.  Bentham  found  it,  was  the  perfection 
of  reason.  It  was  a  fabric  reared  by  the  most  powerful  and  exalted 
intellects,  by  wisdom  little  and  only  short  of  divine.  To  utter  a 
word  therefore  that  might  tend  to  impugn  such  a  system  was  the 
height  of  arrogance  and  presumption ;  to  raise  a  hand  against  it  was 
absolute  profanation,  nay,  the  most  atrocious  sacrilege.  Accordingly, 
when  Mr.  Bentham  commenced  his  attack,  he  was  at  first  looked  upon 
as  a  sort  of  harmless  lonatio.  By  and  by  however  he  began  to  be 
regarded  in  a  more  serious  light — as  a  madman,  who  might  be 
dangerous  if  not  put  under  some  restraints  He  was  assailed  from  all 
sides  with  all  sorts  of  weapons,  from  the  stately  contempt  of  the 
dignified  man  of  office  down  to  the  ridicule  and  scurrility  of  the  small 
wits  and  critics.  Nevertheless  he  did  not  slacken  in  the  work  he  had 
begun,  but  continued  it  with  unwearied  and  reiterated  efforts. 

Mr.  Bentham  fought  this  battle  for  nearly  sixty  years,  and  the 
greater  part  of  that  time  he  fought  it  alone :  for  a  long  time  too 
almost  without  making  a  single  convert  to  his  opinions.  Latterly, 
H.  Dumont  gave  him  considerable  assistance  by  putting  his  ideas  into 
French.  At  length  his  energy  and  perseverance  were  rewarded  with 
some  degree  of  success.  Some  of  the  leaders  of  public  opinion  became 
convinced,  and  they  in  their  turn  convinced  or  persuaded  others. 
Mr.  Bentham  has  not  been  merely  a  destroyer.  Indeed,  he  oonsidered 
it  a  positive  duty  never  to  assail  what  is  established  without  having  a 
clear  view  of  what  ought  to  be  substituted  In  some  most  important 
branches  of  the  science  of  law,  which  were  in  a  more  wretched  state 
than  almost  any  of  the  others  when  he  took  them  in  hand,  he  seems 
to  have  left  nothing  to  be  sought  by  future  inquirers;  we  mean  the 
departments  of  procedure,  evidence,  and  the  judicial  establishment 
He  has  done  almost  all  that  remained  to  perfect  the  theory  of  punish- 
ment. It  is  with  regard  to  the  civil  code,  that  he  has  done  leasts  and 
left  most  to  be  doneu    Yet  even  here  his  services  have  been  very  great^ 
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Law  of  Criminal  Prooedare. 


diency  of  a  code,  that  u,ot  ^  complete  and  systematic  body  of  law. 
The  Law  Amendment  Society,  now  containing  the  most  eminent 
lawyers  of  the  sge^  have  adopted,  and  are  enforcing;  many  of  his 
views. 

One  of  the  exoellenoes  of  Mr.  Bentham's  early  writings  is  the  ease 
and  eleganoe,  the  force  and  radness  of  their  styl&  This  remark  may 
surprise  those  who  take  their  idea  of  Bentham  from  the  specimens 
presented  hj  those  of  his  critics,  whose  object  was  to  depreciate  by 
turning  him  into  ridicule.  .  Certainly,  he  gave  some  oocasion  fo#  thia 
l^  some  peculiarities  which  he  contracted  in  the  latter  period  of  his 
life ;  but  for  the  truth  of  our  remarks  above,  any  reader  may  satisfy 
himself  by  referring  to  Mr.  Bentham's  earlier  works;  we  would  par- 
ticularise the  'Frsgmenton  Qovenunent,'  tiie  'Defence  of  Usury,'  the 
'  Phm  of  a  JudicisI  Establishment,'  or  even  the  '  Panopticon.'  In  the 
style  of  this  work  there  is  a  vigour,  a  freehness,  a  vivacity,  a  playful- 
ness, a  felicity  of  expression,  that  renders  the  perusal  perfectly 
delightful  Indeed,  of  these  qualities  instances  abound,  even  in  some 
of  his  works  that  are  reckoned  most  unreadable ;  for  example,  in  the 
'Rationale  of  Judicial  Evidence.'  This  miJLes  us  the  more  regret 
Bentham's  sedusion,  to  which  we  have  before  alluded,  inasmuch  as 
its  tendency  was  to  make  him  less  cultivate  the  above  qualities  of 
writing. 

Mr,  Bentham's  principal  works  are  the  ^Introduction  to  the  Princi- 
ples of  Morals  and  Legislation,'  the  '  Fragment  on  (jk>vernment,'  the 
*  Rationale  of  Judicial  Evidence,'  in  5  vola,  including  a  very  full 
examination  of  the  procedure  of  the  English  courts ;  the '  Book  of 
Fallacies;'  the  'Plan  of  a  Judicial  Establishment^'  one  of  his  most 
finished  productions,  printed  in  1792,  but  never  regularly  published; 
his  'Defence  of  Usury; '  'Panopticon,'  an  adodrable  work  on  prison 
discipline ;  '  Constitutional  Code,'  and  many  others ;  besides  the 
treatises  so  well  edited  in  Frendi  by  M.  Dumont^  from  the  above 
works  and  various  unpublished  manuscripts,  whidbt  contain  all  his 
most  important  doctnnes.  A  collected  edition  of  his  works,  in 
11  vol&,  has  been  recently  published  by  Sir  John  Bowring,  with  an 
introductory  volume  ^  J.  H.  Burton,  Esq. 

BENTINCK,  LOIUD  WILLIAM  CHARLES  CAVENDISH,  was 
the  second  surviving  son  of  William  Henry,  third  duke  of  Portland, 
and  was  bom  September  14, 1774.  He  entered  the  army,  served  in 
Flanders,  Russia,  and  Egypt,  rapidly  attained  high  rank,  and  as  early 
as  1803  he  became  governor  of  Madras.  Here  he  distinguished 
himself  by  the  advocacy  of  many  useful  reforms,  but  one  which  he 
supported  though  it  did  not  originate  with  him— that  of  prescribing 
or  prohibiting  various  forms  for  the  beards,  the  moustaohes,  and  the 
turbans  of  the  sepoys^  snd  the  wearing  of  ear-rings  when  on  duty — 
led  to  the  violent  and  dangerous  mutiny  and  massacre  of  Yellore,  in 
1805.  The  consequence  of  this  was  Lord  W.  Bentinck's  recaU.  On 
his  return  he  filled  some  slight  diplomatic  appointments,  and  after* 
wards  had  the  oommand  of  a  brigade  in  Spain  for  a  short  time.  In 
1810  he  went  as  plenipotentiary  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  Enghsh 
troops  sent  to  the  assistance  of  Ferdinand,  king  of  Sicily,  but  gave  so 
little  satisfaction  to  the  queen,  Caroline  (probaUy  from  his  advocacy 
of  reforms  in  the  government  of  that  island),  that  in  1811  she  repaired 
to  Vienna  to  court  the  alliance  of  Bonaparte.  Bentinok  took  advantage 
of  her  absence  to  induce  Sicily  to  accept  the  protection  of  Great  Britain, 
and  in  1812  bestowed  on  the  island  a  libenJ  constitution,  that  has 
proved  of  small  benefit  to  it,  and  which  has  been  more  than  once 
the  cause  of  dvil  discord  between  the  king  and  his  subjects.  In  1813 
he  conducted  an  expedition  from  Sicily  to  Catalonia,  to  operate  in  the 
rear  of  the  French  armies,  but  he  fidled  of  sncoees^  and  was  forced  to 
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retire  precipitately  to  Sicily.  In  1814  he  coDducted  another  more 
BucoessfuUy  in  Italy,  when  Genoa  revolted  from  the  French,  and  was 
taken  posaesaion  of  hy  him,  although  it  was  subsequently  given  up  to 
Piedmont,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  inhabitants,  who  claimed 
(according  to  the  terms  of  the  convention)  the  establishment  of  the 
old  republic  under  the  protection  of  England.  Lord  William,  on  this 
result  tEiking  place,  indignantly  threw  up  his  situation,  returned  home, 
and  was  returned  to  Parliament  for  Nottingham.  He  next  became 
ambassador  to  Rome,  and  in  1827»  under  the  ministry  of  Canning,  he 
was  named  Govemor^eneral  of  India.  He  had  been  instructed  to 
administer  the  government  on  prindples  of  strict  economy,  and  his  first 
step  was  to  reduce  the  batta,  huf-batta,  &c  (allowances  made  for  march- 
ing in  the  Indian  army),  greatly  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  soldiers. 
His  next  step  was  to  abolish  flogging  amoDg  the  native  troops,  as  to  the 
effect  of  which  there  is  much  diacordant  opinion.  His  next  and  mosA 
important  reform—one  as  to  which  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion — 
was  the  abolition  of  the  suttee,  or  the  practice  of  the  widow  burning 
herself  on  the  same  pile  with  her  dead  nusband,  which  was  declared 
illegal  December  14,  1829.  This  of  course  he  could  on^  do  in  the 
provinces  immediately  subject  to  the  British  government,  and  in  these 
the  practice  had  greatly  decreased,  indeed  in  some  had  been  disoon- 
tinned  under  the  restrictive  regpilations  of  preceding  governors. 
Another  of  his  reforms,  carried  in  opposition  to  the  goverment  and 
the  company,  was  the  permission  for  Englishmen  to  settle  in  India, 
though  belonging  neither  to  the  army  nor  the  civil  serviceu  He 
systematically  patronised  the  native  population,  and  promoted  the 
liberty  of  the  press.  In  1834,  in  consequence  of  the  atrocities  com- 
mitted and  the  disturbances  occasioned  to  the  public  peace,  he  made 
war  on  the  Rajah  of  Coorg,  and  annexed  the  territory,  granting  a 
pension  to  the  deposed  rajah,  who  came  in  and  imploi«d  mercy. 
Shortly  after,  in  1835,  his  lordship,  finding  his  health  failing,  resigned 
his  office,  and  left  Calcutta  in  March.  The  native  population  of 
Calcutta  held  a  public  meeting  to  express  their  regret  at  his  departure, 
and  caused  on  equestrian  statue  of  him  to  be  erected.  On  his  arrival 
in  England,  the  court  of  directors  also  lamented  "that  the  state  of  his 
health  should  have  deprived  the  company  of  his  valuable  services.*' 
After  his  return  to  Europe,  he  was  elected  in  1836  member  of  parlia- 
iament  for  Glasgow,  for  which  place  he  sat  until  a  few  days  before  hia 
deaih,  when  he  resigned.  He  died  at  Paris,  June  17, 1839.  (OeiU, 
Mag.;  Macfarlane,  Our  Indian  Empire.) 

BENTINCK,  LORD  WILLIAM  GEORGE  FREDERICK  CAVEN- 
DISH, commonly  known  as  Lord  George  Bentinck,  was  the  third  son 
of  William  Henry,  fourth  duke  of  Portland,  by  Henrietta,  daughter  and 
co-heiress  of  Major-General  Scott,  whose  sister  was  married  to  the  late 
George  Canning.  He  was  bom  on  February  27,  1802,  and  though 
only  a  younger  son,  inherited  a  fortune  from  his  mother  that  placed 
him  above  the  necessity  of  adopting  a  profession.  He  however  eutered 
the  army,  and  gradually  attained  the  rank  of  major;  but  a  period  of 
profound  peace  was  not  calculated  to  open  the  way  to  any  ambitious 
aspirations  in  that  direction.  He  therefore,  when  his  uncle  Canning 
became  secretary  for  foreign  affairs  in  1 826,  became  his  private  secretary, 
for  which  he  displayed  an  extraordinary  capacity,  was  treated  with 
great  cordiality,  had  unbounded  confidence  reposed  in  him,  and  it  was 
thought  a  brilliant  political  career  was  opening  before  him.  In  1827, 
while  his  uncle  was  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  he  entered  parliament 
as  member  for  the  borough  of  Eing^s  Lynn,  and  for  that  borough  he 
sat  till  the  close  of  his  life.  He  however  did  not  distinguish  himself 
in  parliament  at  this  time,  except  by  a  very  sedulous  attendance :  he 
spoke  very  seldom,  and  then  not  well ;  but  he  voted  steadily  on  the 
side  of  what  were  known  as  moderate  Whigs.  He  voted  for  Catholic 
Emancipation,  but  was  not  very  warm  in  its  favour.  On  Canning's 
death  in  1827,  Lord  George  gave  an  independent  support  (this  means 
opposing  them  occasionally)  to  Lord  Goderich's  cabinet,  in  which  his 
father  was  president  of  the  council ;  but  he  declined  voting  in  favour 
of  Lord  Kbrington's  motion  that  defeated  the  Wellington  cabinet 
He  however  continued  to  support  Lord  Grey's  government  till  the 
secession  of  Lord  Ripon,  Sir  James  Graham,  and  Lord  Stanley  (now 
Earl  of  Derby),  to  the  latter  of  whom  he  was  strongly  united  by  the 
consonance  of  political  opinions  and  the  similarity  of  pursuits;  both 
being  strongly  attached  to  the  turf.  On  the  accession  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  in  December  1884,  he  formed  one  of  the  small  party  nicknamed 
by  O'Connell  as  the  Derby  Dilly,  •'  carrying  six  insides.'*  He  how- 
ever vehemently  denounced  the  *'  Litchfield  House  treaty,"  by  which 
it  was  asserted  the  adhesion  of  the  Irish  members  was  bargained  for 
by  the  Whigs,  and  which  ultimately  led  to.  the  resignation  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  in  1886,  and  the  accession  of  Viscount  Melbourne.  From 
that  time  until  1841,  when  Sir  Robert  Peel  again  assumed  the  direction 
of  the  government,  Lord  Bentinck  was  one  of  lus  warmest  supporters. 
On  this  occasion  Sir  Robert  made  him  an  offer  of  office,  which  he 
declined ;  but  he  was  most  unwearied  in  his  support.  It  is  related 
that  after  a  late  debate,  he  would  travel  by  rail  to  Andover  to  hunt, 
and  return  in  time  to  attend  the  sittings  of  the  house  in  the  evening ; 
throwing  a  wrapping  overcoat  of  some  kind  over  his  scarlet  hunting- 
coat,  and  exercising  indefatigably  the  office  of  'whipper-in'  in  the 
house,  that  is,  bringing  up  the  members  to  a  division.  But  in  1843 
the  free-trade  measures  began  to  alienate  many  of  Sir  R.  Peel's  sup- 
porters, and  when  in  1846  he  wholly  repealed  the  Com  Laws,  Lord 
Geoige  went  into  the  most  violent  and  personal  opposition.    Sir  R. 


Peel  resigned,  but  Lord  George  abated  but  little  of  his  animodty, 
although  he  opposed  the  Whig  free-traders  who  had  succeeded  hiiL 
The  country  party,  as  it  was  termed,  had  been  taken  by  surprise,  and 
knew  not  where  to  look  for  a  leader.  At  length  they  selected  Lord 
George,  who  very  unwillingly  accepted  the  post,  but  luiving  accepted 
it,  he  threw  himself  into  the  part  with  his  accustomed  energy  in  what- 
ever he  midertook.  He  commenced  studying  statistacs,  he  spoke  on 
every  possible  occasion,  he  inspired  his  adherents  with  boldness,  ha 
impeded  the  administration  in  their  measures.  But  thou^  clever, 
ardent,  indefatigable,  and  too  often  unflorupuloua,  free-trade  continued 
its  march  in  spite  of  his  efforts,  seconded  by  those  of  bia  principal 
ally,  Mr.  B.  DisraelL  He  had  during  all  these  political  avocations 
continued  his  attention  to  racing  and  race-horsee,  declaring  on  one 
occasion  that  the  winning  of  the  Derby  was  the  '  blue-ribbon  *  of  the 
turfL  On  the  prorogation  of  the  house  in  August  1848,  he  retired  to 
Welbeok  Abbey  for  relaxation ;  he  however  attended  Doneaster  races 
four  times  in  one  week,  at  which  a  horse  of  his  own  breeding  won  the 
St  Leger  stakes,  to  his  great  gratification.  On  September  21  he  leli 
the  house  on  foot  soon  after  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  to  visit  Lord 
Manvers,  at  Thoresby  Park,  and  sent  his  servants  with  a  gig  to  meet 
him  at  an  appointed  place.  He  appeared  not;  the  servants  became 
alarmed ;  search  was  made  for  him ;  but  it  was  not  till  eleven  at  night 
that  he  was  fi»und  quite  dead,  Iving  on  a  footpath  in  a  meadow  about 
a  mile  from  the  house.  At  the  coroner's  inquest  it  was  proved  that 
the  cause  of  death  had  been  spasms  of  the  heart  A  lengthy  life  of 
Lord  Geoige  has  been  written  by  his  friend  and  follower,  Mr.  R 
Disraeli,  in  8vo,  1851.  (fienUenuin*$  Magaame ;  Miss  Martineau, 
Bittory  of  the  Thirty  Tean'  Peace;  B.  Disraeli,.  Life  of  Lord  George 
BentiniA,) 

BENTIVO'GLIO,  GIOVA'NNI,  was  son  of  Annibale  Bentivoglio, 
who,  after  being  for  some  years  at  the  head  of  the  commonwealth  of 
Bologna,  was  murdered  by  a  rival  faction  in  1445.  Giovanni  was  then 
a  boy  six  years  of  age.  In  1462  he  was  made  <  Principe  del  S«nato' 
of  Bologna,  and  by  deg^rees  engrossed  the  sole  authority  of  the  republic; 
The  Melvezzi  family  conspired  against  him  in  1488,  but  were  detected, 
and  cruelly  proscribed.  About  twenty  individuals  of  that  family,  or 
its  adherents,  fell  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner,  and  the  rest  were 
banished.  Giovanni  showed  himself  stem  and  unforgiving,  and  he 
hired  bravos  who  executed  his  mandates  in  various  parts  of  Italy. 
At  the  same  time,  like  his  more  illustrious  oontemporaiy  Lorenzo 
de'  Medici,  he  was  the  patron  of  the  arts  and  of  learning ;  he  adorned 
Bologna  with  fine  buUdings,  and  made  collections  of  statues  and 
paintings,  and  manuscripts.  Pope  Julius  IL,  having  determined  to 
reduce  Bologna  under  the  direct  dominion  of  the  papal  see,  marched 
an  army  against  that  city  in  1506,  and  Bentivoglio,  after  forty-four 
years'  dominion,  was  obliged  to  escape  with  his  family  into  the 
Milanese  territory,  where  he  died  two  years  after,  at  the  age  of  70. 
His  two  sons  were  replaced  by  the  French  in  1511  at  the  head  of  the 
government  of  Bologna ;  but  in  the  next  year  the  French  being  obliged 
to  leave  Italy,  Bologna  surrendered  again  to  the  Pope  in  June  1512, 
and  the  Bentivoglioa  emigrated  to  Ferrars,  where  they  settled  under 
the  protection  of  the  Duke  d'Este. 

Bentivoglio,  Ebcolb,  grandson  of  Giovanni,  was  bom  at  Bologna 
in  1506.  He  accompanied  his  father  in  his  emigration  to  Ferrara, 
where  Duke  Alfonso  had  married  his  aunt  He  was  employed  by  the 
house  of  Este  in  several  important  missions,  during  one  of  which  he 
died  at  Venice  in  1578.  EdcoIc  wrote  some  '  Satires,'  which  are  con- 
sidered next  in  merit  to  those  of  Ariosto ;  and  several '  Commedie,' 
which  were  much  applauded  at  the  time :  he  was  also  a  lyric  poet  of 
some  celebrity. 

BENTIVO'GLIO,  GtJIDO,  bom  at  Ferrara  in  1579,  was  a  descendant 
of  the  BentivoglioB,  who  had  been  rulers  of  Bologna  in  the  preceding 
century.  He  studied  at  Padua,  and  returned  to  Ferrara  in  1597,  whtn 
the  court  of  Rome  took  possession  of  that  duchy,  in  disregard  of  the 
claims  of  Cesare  d'Este,  the  collateral  heir  of  Alfonso  IL,  the  last 
duke.  Ippolito  Bentivoglio,  Guido's  elder  brother,  had  shown  himself 
attached  to  the  Duke  Cesare,  to  whom  he  was  related,  and  had  thereby 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  Cardinal  Aldobrandino,  ^e  papal  legate. 
Guido  oontrived  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  them,  and  also 
between  Cesare  himself,  who  took  the  title  of  Duke  of  Modena,  and 
Pope  Clement  VIII.  When  the  pope  soon  after  came  to  Ferrara  he 
took  particular  notice  of  young  Guido,  and  when  Guido  in  1601 
proceeded  to  Rome  he  was  made  a  prelate  of  the  papal  court  After 
the  death  of  Clement  in  1605,  his  successor  Paul  V.  sent  Guido  as 
nuncio  to  Flanders,  although  he  was  only  twenty-six  years  of  age,  to 
endeavour  to  re-establish  concord  between  the  various  parties  in  that 
long-diatracted  country,  and  to  bring  them  again  into  submieaion  to 
the  papal  spiritual  authority.  It  was  during  his  residence  in  Flanders 
that  he  wrote  his  historical  work  on  the  insurrection  of  that  conntiy 
against  the  Spaniards  in  1566,  and  the  subsequent  wars  between  the 
Duke  of  Alba  and  the  other  generals  of  Philip  II.  and  the  Hollanden 
('  Delia  Guerra  di  Fiandra,'  in  three  parts,  3  vols.  4to,  Cologne,  1632-39.) 
He  brings  his  narrative  down  to  the  year  1607.  The  work  is  written 
in  the  spirit  of  an  advocate  of  the  Church  of  Rome  and  of  the  Spanish 
authority,  but  as  such  displays  considerable  fairness,  and  the  style  is 
grave  and  dignified. 

In  1616  Bentivoglio  was  sent  nuncio  to  Franoe,  whers  he  won  the 
favour  of  Louis  XIIL  and  his  court  by  the  mildness  and  ooorteouaness 
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of  bis  manners,  and  his  prudence  and  tact  in  diplomatic  afiaira.  In 
1621  he  was  made  a  cardinal,  and  he  became  afterwards  the  friend  and 
confidant  of  Pope  Urban  YIIL  In  1641  Bentivoglio  was  made  Bishop 
of  Terracina.  When  Urban  VIIL  died  in  1644  it  was  the  general 
opinion  that  Bentivoglio  would  be  his  successor  in  the  papal  chair, 
which  probably  he  expected  himself ;  but  he  fell  ill  and  died,  on  the 
7th  Septb,  l>efore  the  cardinals  in  conclave  assembled  had  time  to 
make  their  choice.  The  works  of  Bentivoglio,  besides  that  mentioned 
above,  are— 'Relazioni  fatte  in  tempo  deUe  Nunziatnre  di  Fiandra  e 
di  Francia,'  4to,  Cologne,  1630,  in  which  he  describes  the  manners  and 
character  of  the  nations  among  whom  he  lived,  and  the  remarkable 
incidents  of  his  time :  it  was  translated  into  English  by  Henry,  earl 
of  Monmouth,  folio,  London,  1652;  '  Memorie  con  le  quali  descrive  la 
sua  Vita,'  8vo,  Amsterdam,  1648,  a  sort  of  diary  of  his  life,  published 
after  his  death ;  and '  Lettere,'  Svo,  Roma,  1654.  This  last  work  is  held 
in  much  estimation  for  the  correctness  of  the  language  and  fluency 
and  ease  of  the  style,  and  is  therefore  often  put  into  the  hands  of 
students  of  Italian. 

BENTLEY,  RICHARD,  bom  January  27, 1662,  was  the  son  of  a 
small  farmer  or  yeoman  resident  at  Oulton,  in  the  parish  of  Rothwell, 
near  Wakefield  in  Yorkshire.  He  was  educated  at  the  grammar  school 
of  Wakefield,  and  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  was 
admitted  a  sizar,  May  24, 1676.  No  fellowship  faUing  vacant  to  which 
he  was  eligible,  he  accepted  the  mastership  of  the  grammar  school  of 
Spalding  in  Lincolnshire  early  in  1682.  After  holding  that  office  for 
a  year  he  resigned  it  to  become  private  tutor  to  the  son  of  Dr.  Stilling- 
fleet,  afterwards  bishop  of  WoKester.  He  accompanied  his  pupil  to 
Oxford,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  same  degi'ee  of  M.A.  as  he  held 
at  Cambridge.  His  residence  at  Oxford  contributed  to  advance  both 
his  reputation  and  learning ;  he  had  access  to  the  manuscript  treasures 
of  the  Bodleian  library,  and  became  intimate  with  several  distinguished 
members  of  the  university,  especially  Mill,  the  celebrated  editor  of  the 
Greek  Testament,  and  Bernard,  then  Savilian  professor.  A  series  of 
his  letters  to  and  from  the  latter  is  published  in  the '  Museum  Criticum,' 
Tol.  il,  p.  533.  At  this  time  he  meditated  two  very  laborious  under- 
takings— a  complete  collection  of  *  Fragments  of  the  Greek  Poets,'  and 
an  edition  of  the  three  principal  Greek  lexicographers,  Hesychius, 
Suidas,  and  the  '  Etymolog^cum  Magnum,'  to  be  printed  in  parallel 
columns  in  the  same  page.  Neither  scheme  however  was  carried  into 
effect  To  the  edition  of  *  CaUimachus,'  published  by  Grsdvius  in  1697, 
Bentley  contributed  a  collection  of  the  fragments  of  that  poet.  But 
his  reputation  for  scholarship  was  established  by  a  performance  of  a 
much  more  confined  nature — ^a  dissertation  on  an  obscure  chronicler, 
named  Malala,  which  was  published  as  an  Appendix  to  Chilmead  and 
Hill's  option  of  the  author  in  1691.  [Malala.]  This  showed  such 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Greek  literature,  especially  the  drama, 
that  it  drew  the  eyes  of  foreign  as  well  as  British  scholars  upon  him, 
and  obtained  a  warm  tribute  of  admiration  from  the  great  critics, 
Orasvius  and  Spanheim,  to  this  new  and  brilliant  star  of  British 
literature. 

Bentley  was  ordained  deacon  in  March  1690.  In  1692  having 
obtained  the  first  nomination  to  the  lectureship  newly  founded  under 
the  will  of  Mr.  Boyle,  in  defence  of  religion,  natural  and  revealed 
[BoTLE,  Robert],  he  spared  no  labour  to  improve  this  opportunity 
of  establishing  his  reputation  as  a  divine.  He  chose  for  his  subject 
the  confutation  of  atheism — directing  his  arguments  more  especially 
against  the  system  of  Hobbes,  while  the  latter  portion  of  the  course 
was  devoted  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  Creator,  from  the  evidences 
of  def«ign  in  the  constitution  of  the  universe,  as  explained  by  Newton ; 
whose  great  discoveries,  published  in  the  '  Principla,'  about  six  years 
before,  were  slowly  received  by  the  learned,  and  continued  a  sealed 
book  to  the  world  at  large.  These  lectures  were  received  with  great 
applause,  and  established  the  author^s  reputation  as  a  preacher.  In 
October  1692  he  was  rewarded  with  a  stall  at  Worcester,  and  in  the 
following  year  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  King's  Library.  In  1694 
he  was  re-appointed  Boyle  Lecturer,  and  followed  up  his  refutation  of 
atheism  by  a  defence  of  Christianity  against  the  attacks  of  infidels; 
but  this  second  series  of  sermons  was  never  published.  In  1696  he 
took  the  degree  of  D.D.  at  Cambridge;  and  on  this  occasion,  in  his 
public  exercise  (or  in  academical  language,  his  ac/},  he  appeared  again 
as  a  defender  of  revealed  religion. 

Beutlej's  appointment  to  the  office  of  King's  Librarian  was  the 
accidentid  cause  of  his  writing  the  celebrated  'Dissertation  on  the 
Epistles  of  Phalaris.'  The  once  famous  controversy  between  Boyle 
and  Bentley  arose  out  of  an  alleged  want  of  courtesy  on  the  part  of 
Bentley  relative  to  the  loan  of  a  manuscript  from  the  King's  Library 
to  the  Hon.  C.  Boyle,  an  undei*graduate  of  Christ's  Church,  Oxford,  of 
promising  talents,  who  had  undertaken  to  edit  the  '  Epistles'  [BoTLi, 
Charles],  and  who  resented  the  supposed  slight  in  a  pettish  passage 
in  the  Preface  (January  1, 1695).  On  seeing  this,  Bentley  addressed 
to  Boyle  a  courteous  explanation  of  bis  conduct,  expecting  the  offen- 
sive passage  to  be  cancelled  or  retracted :  but  he  obtained  no  satisfac- 
tion, and  V7B8  told  he  might  seek  his  redress  in  any  method  ho  pleased. 
Two  years  elapsed  before  he  took  public  notice  of  the  insult.  Bentley 
had  made  up  his  mind  that  the  '  Epistles '  ascribed  to  Phalaris  were 
spurious,  before  this  quarrel  occuired;  and  in  1697  he  was  called 
on  by  his  friend,  the  learned  Wotton,  to  fulfil  a  promise  he  had 
made,  and  to  state  the  grounds  on  which  he  oame  to  that  oonduaioo. 


This  he  did  in  an  Appendix  to  the  second  edition  of  Wotton's  '  Reflec- 
tions on  Ancient  and  Biodem  Learning.'  At  the  end  of  it  he  notices 
the  unjust  charge  made  against  him  by  Bojle,  whose  performance  he 
criticises  with  much  asperity.  This  work  created  a  great  sensation, 
especially  among  the  Christchurch  men,  who  chose  to  consider  it  as 
an  insult  to  Ihe  whole  society.  A  knot  of  the  beet  scholars  and  wits 
of  the  college  accordingly  united  their  pens  in  Boyle's  name  to  punish 
Bentley,  not  by  fair  argument^  but  by  every  artifice  which  wit  and 
malice  could  devise.  Not  only  his  learning,  but  his  character,  literary, 
moral,  and  personal,  were  attacked.  The  joint'work,  in  which  the 
celebrated  Atterbury  was  the  chief  performer,  appeared  in  March 
1698,  and  was  entitled  *  Dr.  Bentley's  Dissertations  on  the  Epistles 
of  Phalaris  and  the  Fables  of  .ZBsop  examined,'  by  the  Hon.  Charles 
Boyle,  Esq.  It  obtained  such  a  degree  of  popularity,  as  gives  some 
reason  for  supposing  that  Bentley  had  already  made  himself  known 
and  disliked  for  that  presumptuous  arrogance  whiioh  he  displayed  so 
remarkably  in  after-life.  It  has  been  so  long  and  so  generally  acknow- 
ledged that  in  this  controversy  Bentley  was  triumphantly  victorious, 
that  many  may  be  surprised  to  hear  of  the  extremely  favourable  recep- 
tion which  the  Oxford  rejoinder  obtained ;  the  blow  was  commonly 
thought  fatal  to  Bentley's  reputation  as  a  scholar. 

A  numb.^r  of  lampoons  and  attacks  of  various  sorts  were  made  upon 
him,  of  which  Swift's  '  Battle  of  the  Books'  is  the  only  one  which 
has  obtained  celebrity.  Bentley  was  in  no  hurry  to  reply  to  the  storm 
of  ridicule  and  abuse  which  assailed  him  on  all  sides :  it  was  his  maxim, 
he  said,  that  no  man  was  ever  written  out  of  reputation,  except  by 
himself.  He  therefore  took  time  to  mature  his  answer,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  1699  published  his  enlarged  '  Dissertations  on  the  Epistles 
of  Phalaris/  which  has  finally  set  at  rest  the  question  in  dispute.  This 
however  is  the  least  part  of  the  merits  of  the  work.  Professedly 
controversial,  it  embodies  a  mass  of  accurate  information  relative  to 
historical  facts,  antiquities,  chronology,  and  philology,  such  ss  we  may 
safely  say,  has  rarely  been  collected  in  the  same  space :  and  the  reader 
cannot  fail  to  admire  the  ingenuity  with  which  things  apparently  trifling, 
or  foreign  to  the  point  in  question,,  are  made  effective  in  illustrating  or 
proving  the  author^s  views.  Nothing  shows  so  well  how  thoroughly 
digested  and  familiar  waf  the  vast  stock  of  reading  which  Bentley 
possessed.  The  banter  and  ridicule  of  bis  opponents  are  returned 
with  interest,  and  the  reader  is  reconciled  to  what  might  seem  to. 
savour  too  much  of  arrogance  and  the  bitterness  of  controversy,  by  a 
sense  of  the  strong  provocation  given  to  the  author.  The  Oxford 
champions  expressed  their  intention  to  reply,  but  they  probably  felt 
their  ground  to  be  cut  from  under  their  feet,  for  they  published  no 
answer;  nor  was  Bentley  again  called  into  the  field  by  any  worthy 
antagonist. 

At  the  end  of  the  'Dissertation  on  Phalaris,'  Bentley  examines  and 
denies  the  authenticity  of  the  epistles  ascribed  to  Themistodes, 
Socrates,  Euripides,  and  others.  He  also  denies  the  genuineness  of 
the  fftbles  which  bear  iSSsop's  name  (as  to  their  form,  entirely,  as  to 
their  substance,  in  a  great  measure),  and  traces  the  iEsopean  Fables 
through  a  number  of  hands  down  to  the  comparatively  modem  and 
corrupt  prose  version  now  extant,    [^sop ;  Babbid&I 

On  the  1st  of  February  1700,  Bentley,  by  the  gift  of  the  crown, 
was  instituted  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  resigned  his 
stall  at  Worcester  in  consequence  of  that  appointment  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  June  24,  he  was  admitted  Archdeacon  of  Ely.  Subse- 
quently he  was  appointed  Chaplain  both  to  William  IIL  and  to  Queen 
Anne.  In  January  1701,  he  married  Joanna,  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Bernard  of  Brampton,  in  Huntingdonshire,  a  Udy  of  amiable  temper 
and  cultivated  mind,  with  whom  he  lived  in  harmony  and  happiness 
throughout  their  union. 

His  new  situation  was  admirably  suited  to  meet  and  gratify  the 
wishes  of  a  scholar ;  and  as  a  supporter  and  encourager  of  literature, 
Bentley's  conduct  is  deserving  of  much  praise.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  re-modelling  and  rendering  useful  the  University  press;  he* 
gave  his  countenance  and  assistance  to  Kustor,  who  undertook  a  new 
edition  of  Suidas  to  be  printed  at  that  press;  he  undertook  his  edition 
of  Horace,  published  afterwards  in  1711 ;  he  wrote  his  '  Critical 
Epistles  to  Kuster '  on  the  '  Plutus '  and  '  Clouds '  of  Aristophanes, 
two  of  which,  written  in  1708,  are  published  in  th^  '  Museum  Criticum,' 
voL  ii,  408,  &c.,  together  with  a  '  Letter  to  Barnes  on  the  Epistles 
ascribed  to  Euripides,'  dated  February  22, 1692-98.  A  series  of  emenda- 
tions, previously  unpubliahed,  of  the  same  plays,  will  be  found  in  the 
'Museum  Criticum'  (vol.  iL,  p.  126.)  He  also  transmitted  in  1708  a 
long  and  valuable  letter  to  Hemsterhuis,  devoted  principally  to  the 
correction  of  the  fragmente  of  comic  authors  in  the  10th  book  of 
'  Julius  Pollux,'  of  whose  'Onomasticon'  that  eminent  critic  had 
recently  published  an  edition.  He  made  an  important  improvement 
in  the  system  of  college  examinations  for  fellowships  and  soholarshipsy 
by  substituting  for  the  old  and  loose  method  oi  oral  examination^ 
that  system  of  written  exercises  which  is  still  puisued,  and  which  has 
contributed  perhaps  as  much  as  any  one  cause,  to  the  high  reputation 
which  the  college  has  long  maintsoned  for  purity  of  election  as  well 
as  for  the  talento  of  ito  members ;  and  he  laboured  with  success  for 
the  improvement  of  the  college  library.  Bentley's  conduct  in  other 
collegiate  alEairs  was  £sr  from  praiseworthy.  He  showed  almost  from 
the  first  a  domineering,  arbitrary,  and  selfish,  almost  a  sordid  temper^ 
which  disgusted  the  beet  members  of  the  sodety,  and,  in  the  and. 
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involved  him  in  a  protracted  lawsuit,  much  obloquy,  and  much 
uneasinefls. 

The  fellows  seem  soon  to  have  made  up  their  minda  that  their  new 
master  (who  was  likely  to  be  less  favourably  regarded  from  his  being 
educated  not  in  their  own  body,  but  at  St.  John's)  was  a  g^rasping 
arbitrary  man ;  and  the  bickerings  between  him  and  the  senior  fellows 
of  the  college  grew  frequent  The  most  objectionable  of  lus  acts 
appean  to  have  been  that  of  intruding  fellows  into  the  body,  not  by 
the  regular  and  statutable  course  of  election,  but  by  what  he  termed 
presumption,  by  which  candidates  were  chosen  to  future  vacancies ; 
and  as  the  mode  was  ud justifiable,  so  his  choice  of  persons  to  benefit 
bv  it  was  bad.  Towards  the  dose  of  1709  an  open  rupture  took 
place  between  the  master  and  the  seniors ;  and  it  was  followed  by  a 
long  series  of  ruinous  litigation,  by  which  the  college  suffered  grievously 
in  pune,  diedpline,  and  reputation.  The  seniors  appealed  against  the 
master  to  the  visitor.  Unfortunately  a  doubt  existed  whether  the 
Bishop  of  Ely  or  the  crown  was  the  visitor ;  and  Bentley,  supported 
by  a  party  among  the  junior  fellows,  succeeded,  by  every  artifice  which 
legal  ingenuity  and  indomitable  pride  and  obstinacy  could  suggest,  in 
delaying  the  decision  of  this  question  till  1738,  when  the  House  of 
Lords  finally  decided  that  the  bishop  was  visitor.  Bishop  Greene 
immediately  summoned  Bentley  to  appear  before  him,  and  in  1784 
pronounced  sentence  of  deprivation  against  him.  But  Bentley's 
obstinacy  and  fertility  of  expedients  supported  him  even  in  this  ex- 
tremity. Availing  himself  of  what  appears  to  have  been  a  blunder  in 
transcribing  the  statutes,  he  refused  to  vacate  his  office  until  the  vice- 
master  had  carried  the  sentence  of  the  visitor  into  effect;  which,  as 
the  vice-master  was  one  of  his  most  devoted  followers,  was  equivalent 
to  annulling  the  visitoi^s  decision.  He  thus  resisted,  for  four  years, 
the  utmost  efforts  of  his  adversaries  to  procure  execution  of  the 
sentence,  until  the  death  of  Bishop  Greene,  in  May  1788,  put  an  end 
to  the  suit.  We  have  not  attempted  to  give  even  an  abstract  of  these 
proceedings,  for  an  abstract  could  not  well  be  made  intelligible.  To 
those  who  have  leisure  for  such  by-gone  points  of  curious  discussion, 
Br.  Monk's  minute  account  of  the  whole  suit  will  be  full  of  interesting 
information. 

In  1717  Bentley  procured  himself  to  be  elected  Regius  Professor  of 
Divinity.  He  chose  for  the  subject  of  his  probationaiy  lecture  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  celebrated  text  1  St  John,  v.  7,  on  the  three  Heavenly 
Witnesses,  in  which,  maintaining  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  he  gave 
a  history  of  the  verse,  which  he  decidedly  rejected.  This  work  has 
never  been  printed,  and  Dr.  Monk  has  not  been  able  to  discover  it 
Kot  content  with  being  at  variance  with  the  college,  he  placed  himself 
in  the  same  position  with  respect  to  the  whole  university,  in  the  very 
first  year  of  office^  by  an  attempt  to  extort  from  those  persons  who 
were  to  be  created  doctors  of  divinity  a  larger  fee  than  it  had  been 
usual  to  pay.  Like  most  of  Bentley's  actions,  the  claim  was  prosecuted 
in  a  violent  and  offensive  manner,  and  a  warm  dispute  arose  out  of 
this  paltzy  beginning ;  in  the  course  of  which  the  Master  of  IVinity 
and  Kegius  Professor  of  Divinity,  one  of  the  first  dignitaries  of  the 
university,  was,  by  a  grace  of  the  senate,  passed  by  a  majority  of  more 
than  two  to  one,  degraded  and  deprived  of  all  his  degrees,  October  17, 
1718.  Against  this  sentence  Bentley  petitioned  the  king.  The  matter 
was  referred  to  the  Privy  Council,  and  carried  thence  into  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench,  which,  after  more  than  five  years  of  undignified 
altercation,  issued  a  mandamus,  February  7,  to  the  univernty  to 
restore  Richard  Bentley  to  all  hb  degrees,  and  to  every  other  right 
and  privilege  of  which  they  had  deprived  him. 

It  shows  in  a  strong  light  the  remarkable  activity  and  energy  of 
Bentley's  mind,  that  these  harassing  quarrels,  which  must  have  occu- 
pied a  Lairge  portion  of  his  time  and  attention,  interfered  so  little  with ' 
his  critical  pursuits.  Some  of  his  works,  performed  during  this  long 
period  of  disturbance,  we  have  already  noticed;  we  have  to  add  a 
large  and  valuable  body  of  notes  and  corrections  of  Cicero's  '  Tusculan 
'  Questions,'  published  in  Davis's  edition  of  that  woik  in  1709  ('Richardi 
Bentleii  Emendationes  in  Ciceronis  Tusculanas ').  Li  1710  he  wrote 
his  '  Emendations '  on  the  comic  poets,  Menander  and  Philemon,  sug- 
gested by  Le  Clerc's  edition  of  the  fn^ents  of  those  authors.  The 
task  was  one  for  which  Le  Clerc  was  utterly  unfit:  and  it  is  said 
that  motives  of  personal  hostility  had  some  infiuence  in  inducing 
Bentley  to  demonstrate  that  he  was  so,  which  he  did  with  no  sparing 
hand.  The  work  was  anonymously  printed  in  Holland  ('Emenda- 
tiones in  Menandri  et  Philemonis  Reliquias,  ex  nupera  editione  Joanms 
Clerici;  ubi  multa  Grotii  et  aliorum,  plurima  vero  Clerici,  errata 
castigantur'),  under  the  signature  of  Phileleutherus  Lipsiensis:  but 
Bentley  was  universally  known  to  be  the  author.  Under  the  same 
Dame  he  again  appeared  in  1718,  as  a  defender  of  revealed  religion 
('Remarks  on  the  Discourse  of  Free-thioking')  in  his  reply  to  Anthony 
Collins's  '  Defence  of  Free-thinking.'  His  answer  to  the  sophistry  and 
fallacies  pervading  that  book  was  judicious  and  effective;  and  for  the 
eminent  service  done  to  the  church  and  clergy  of  England  by  "  refu- 
ting the  objections  and  exposing  the  ignorance,"  to  use  the  words  of 
the  University  Grace,  of  the  writers  calling  themselves  Free-thinkers, 
Bentley  received  the  thanks  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  by  a  vote 
of  the  Senate,  January  4,  1715.  He  also  did  no  small  service  to 
science,  by  effecting  the  publication  of  a  new  and  improved  edition  of 
Newton's  *  Principia,'  which  was  intrusted,  in  1709,  by  the  venerable 
author  to  the  management  of  the  eminent  mathematician,  Roger 


Cotes.  It  appears  also  from  Jurin's  preface  to  his  edition  of  the 
'Geography  of  Varenlus'  (Cambridge,  1712),  that  he  was  induced  to 
undertake  that  work  by  Bentley.  In  1716  Bentley  announced  a  plan 
for  publishing  a  new  critical  edition  of  the  '  (3reek  Testament,'  snd 
expUdned  his  views  on  this  subject  in  a  letter  to  Archbishop  Wake, 
printed  in  Dr.  Monk's  '  Life,'  chapi  xii.  For  four  years  he  meditated 
over  this  design,  upon  which  he  spared  neither  labour  nor  expense. 
He  made  freSi  collations  of  the  celebrated  Alexandrine  and  Beza 
manuscripts,  and  of  other  less  important  manuscripts  in  England: 
and  he  hud  the  assistance  of  the  eminent  biblical  critic  Wetstein  and 
other  scholars,  in  collating  manuscripts  on  the  continent  In  1720  he 
published  proposals  and  a  specimen  of  the  intended  work,  wbioh  was 
to  be  published  by  subecription.  A  large  number  of  subscribers  was 
obtained,  but  from  some  unexplained  cause,  the  work  was  never 
carried  into  publication.  Ibny  persons  ascribed  this  to  the  attacks 
made  on  the  author  by  Conyers  Middleton,  the  historian  of  Cicero,  a 
violent  and  implacable  enemy  of  Bentley.  From  this  opinion  Dr.  Monk 
dissents ;  and  it  is  discountenanced  by  the  well-known  hardihood  of 
Bentley's  character,  and  his  habitual  contempt  for  all  his  adversaries 

We  have  still  to  go  back  to  notice  a  work  which,  perhaps  with  the 
exception  of  the  '  Dissertations  on  Phalaris,'  is  the  most  remarkable 
of  Eientiey's  labours,  his  edition  of  Horace,  undertaken  in  1701,  but 
not  completed  till  1711.  In  the  progress  of  this  work  he  involved 
himself  in  needless  difficulties ;  for,  contrary  to  the  usaul  practice  of 
scholars,  he  introduced  his  emendations  (between  700  and  800  in  all) 
into  the  text,  and,  still  more  unusually,  caused  the  text  to  be  printed 
off  in  1706,  long  before  the  notes  were  ready.  Many  of  the  alterations, 
it  may  be  supposed,  bis  mature  judgment  would  disallow ;  for  in  the 
preface  he  expresses  his  regret  for  more  than  twenty  of  them  ;  and  it 
is  probable  that  he  stretched  his  ingenuity  to  defend  many  others 
which  he  did  not  really  approve.  Many  of  them  have  been  adopted 
by  the  best  subsequent  editors ;  but  the  bulk  of  them  are  now  rejected 
as  unnecessary,  harsh,  or  prosaia  Nevertheless,  Bentley's  Horace  is  a 
noble  monument  of  the  author's  learning,  critical  skill,  and  acquaintance 
with  the  Latin  language. 

We  can  do  no  more  than  notice,  and  refer  to  Dr.  Monk's  '  Life,'  for 
an  account  of  some  of  Bentley's  minor  labours,  of  which  the  most 
important  perhaps  was  an  edition  of '  Terence,'  published  in  1726,  which 
deserves  notice  as  being  one  of  the  most  honourable  and  unexception- 
able of  the  author's  performances.  The  text  professes  to  be  corrected 
in  no  less  than  a  thousand  places,  and  the  reasons  for  almost  every 
change  are  given  in  the  notes.  It  is  especially  remarkable  for  the 
nicety  of  care  in  accentuation,  and  for  the  metrical  skill  which  it 
displays;  and  contains  a  valuable  dissertation  upon  the  metres  of 
Terence. 

In  1731  Bentley,  much  to  the  detriment  of  his  reputatioD,  undertook 
to  publish  an  edition  of '  Paradise  Lost.'  He  proceeded  on  a  suppo- 
sition, first  started  by  Elijah  Fenton,  that  Milton,  by  his  blindness, 
being  obliged  to  employ  an  amanuensis,  his  poem  might  reasonably 
be  supposed  to  have  been  much  corrupted,  between  its  delivery  from 
his  own  lips  and  its  issue  from  the  press.  But  Bentley  pushed  the 
theory  beyond  all  reasonable  bounds;  for  he  created  an  ideal  friend, 
whom  he  supposed  to  have  filled  the  office  of  editor,  and  to  whom  be 
ascribes  not  only  the  numerous  verbal  errors,  which  he  professes  to 
detect,  but  the  introduction  of  whole  lines,  and  even  passages  of  many 
verses.  In  whatever  point  of  view  this  work  is  regarded,  the  editor's 
presumption  is  intolerable ;  and  his  self-confidence  and  flippant  tune 
of  criticism  is  equally  offensive,  especially  when  directed  against  a  man 
of  genius  so  different  from  his  own.  Bentley  does  not  appear  to  have 
had  much  poetic  feeling.  His  criticisms  of  Horace  have  been  con- 
demned as  prosaic,  and  his  criticisms  on  Milton  display  the  same  £ault 
in  a  more  eminent  degree.  Nor  was  he  qualified  by  taste  or  study  to 
appreciate  the  store  of  Italian  and  romantic  learning  which  Milton  in 
his  poem  has  interwoven  with  his  classical  reading.  His  work — unlike 
the  emendations  or  restorations  made  in  our  own  day  by  a  far  less 
skilful  and  equally  prosaic  hand  in  the  text  of  a  greater  Kngliah  poet 
than  even  Milton — excited  almost  universal  dissatisfaetion ;  resent- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  admirers  of  Milton;  distress  and  regret  on 
the  part  of  those  who  wished  well  to  the  editor.  Nevertheless,  like 
everytiiing  else  of  Bentley's,  it  displays  much  critical  acumen ;  and  the 
ingenuity  of  the  commentator  might  have  been  admired,  if  it  had  been 
united  with  a  decent  share  of  modesty. 

The  publication  of  Bentley's  edition  of  Homer  was  an  important 
event  for  the  student  of  the  Greek  language,  since  the  characteristic 
feature  of  it  is  an  attempt  to  restore  the  prosody  of  Homer  by  the 
insertion  of  the  long-forgotten  Digamma.  This  was  a  great  undertaking 
for  a  man  turned  of  seventy,  for  he  did  not  begin  it  till  the  year  1732, 
though  lus  opinion  relative  to  the  Digamma  seems  to  have  been  made 
up  several  years  before.  The  task  was  difficult;  for  even  supposing 
that  his  views  of  the  lost  letter  were  strictly  correct,  yet  the  changes 
of  orthography  and  language  introduced  in  Uie  course  of  many  agea  eo 
complicated  the  question,  that  often  where  the  metre  was  before  correct 
the  insertion  of  the  Digamma  rendered  it  unprosodiaeaL  Bentley  did 
much,  though  he  was  not  altogether  successfuL  Payne  Knight  baa 
more  recently  renewed  the  attempt,  but,  to  say  the  least,  without  its 
meeting  with  the  general  acceptation  of  scholiUB.  BenUey's  intended 
work  was  broken  off  in  1739,  when  he  had  not  completed  the  notes  on 
the  sixth  book,  by  a  paralytic  stroke.    Shortly  before  he  had  published 
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his  edition  of  Kanilius,  whioh  had  been  prepared  for  the  press  do  leas 
than  forty-five  year^ 

Bentley*8  literary  career  ends  here.  He  recovered  sufficiently  to  be 
able  to  amuse  himself,  and  the  concluding  years  of  his  hfe  were  spent 
in  the  tranquil  enjoyment  of  the  society  of  his  family  and  of  a  few 
attached  friends.  Mrs.  Bentley  died  in  1740,  and  Bentley  suirived  her 
little  more  than  two  years.  He  died  July  14, 1742,  and  was  interred 
in  the  college  chapeL  His  library  passed  into  the  hands  of  his  son, 
Dr.  Richard  Bentley,  a  man  of  learning  and  talent^  but  of  too  desultory 
habits  to  obtain  eminence  in  any  pursuit  The  books  were  purchased 
after  his  death  by  the  house  of  Lackington,  from  which  they  were 
repurchased  by  the  British  Museum,  it  is  said,  without  any  adYanoe 
of  price. 

(MoDk,  lAft  of  Bentley,) 

BENYOWSKT,  MAURITIUS  AUGUSTUS,  COUNT  DE,  Magnate 
of  Hungary  and  of  Pbland,  was  bom  at  Werbuena,  or  Verbowna,  the 
hereditary  lordship  of  his  family,  in  the  county  of  Nittria,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Hungazy,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1741.  He  was  son 
of  Samuel,  count  de  Benyowsky,  a  general  of  cavalry  in  the  Emperor 
of  Austria's  service,  and  of  Rosa,  baroness  of  Revay,  lady  and  hereditary 
countess  of  Thurocz.  The  young  count  was  educated  at  Vienna  and 
about  the  court,  and  at  the  early  age  of  fourteen,  as  the  fashion  was 
in  those  days,  he  entered  the  Austrian  army.  The  Seven  Years'  War 
was  then  on  the  point  of  breaking  outb 

In  1756  Benyowsky  fought  under  the  celebrated  Marshal  Braun  in 
the  battle  of  Lowositz,  where  the  Austrians  were  defeated  by  the  great 
Frederic  in  person.  In  1757  he  was  engaged  in  the  desperate  &ttle 
of  Prague,  and  in  the  following  year  he  fought  at  Schweidnitz  and 
Darmstadt.  Though  now  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  his  courage  and 
decision  of  character  were  remarkable. 

In  the  year  1761  he  was  invited  by  an  uncle,  who  was  a  magnate  of 
Poland  and  starost  in  Lithuania,  to  join  him  in  Lithuania.  While 
absent  in  Lithuania  the  count's  Either  died,  oil  which  his  brothers-in- 
law  took  possession  of  all  the  Hungarian  estates,  which  constituted  the 
main  part  of  his  hereditary  property.  After  having  in  vain  summoned 
them  to  surrender  the  land,  Benyowsky  determined  to  take  the  law 
into  his  own  hands,  and  do  himself  right  by  force.  He  suddenly 
appeared  in  Hungary,  and  arming  the  vassals  and  peasantry  on  the 
estates,  who  were  much  attached  to  him,  he  began  to  make  war  on 
his  brothers-in-law,  whom  he  would  soon  have  diBpossessed  had  not 
the  empress  and  the  authorities  of  the  Hungarian  ddet  interfered,  and 
finally  obliged  him  to  retire  to  Lithuania.  He  repeatedly  forwarded 
memorials  to  the  empress  on  these  affairs,  but  his  appeals  were  fruitless. 
It  18  probable  that  his  rights  were  not  quite  so  clear  to  the  Austrian 
government  as  they  seemed  to  himself. .  Soon  tiring  of  an  inactive  life, 
Benyowsky  repaired  to  the  maritime  city  of  Dandg,  and  made  several 
voyages  to  Hamburg,  and  in  1766  sailed  from  Hamburg  to  Amsterdam, 
whence  he  came  to  Plymouth.  .Being  in  England  in  1767,  he  received 
letters  from  certain  of  the  magnates  and  senators  of  Poland,  engaging 
him  to  return  and  join,  in  his  quality  of  Polish  nobleman,  the  confede- 
ration which  was  then  forming  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  the 
KuBsians  and  the  Empress  Catherine,  who  had  succeeded  three  years 
before  in  securing  the  elective  crowh  of  Poland  to  her  former  lover, 
Stanislaus  Poniatowsky.  Count  Benvowsky  set  out  for  Warsaw,  where 
he  arrived  in  July  1767,  and  took  the  oath  required  by  the  confede- 
rating nobles.  As  the  moment  of  action  had  not  yet  arrived,  he 
employed  his  leisure  in  making  a  journey  to  Vienna,  and  once  more 
pressed  his  right  to  the  Hungarian  estates  on  the  Austrian  court ;  but 
his  representations  were  useless,  and  he  departed  for  Poland  with  a 
determination  never  9gain  to  set  his  foot  in  Austria,  Hungary,  or  any 
part  of  Maria  Theresa's  dominions.  On  his  way  back,  while  passing 
through  the  county  of  Zips  in  Hungary,  he  fell  sick  of  a  fever,  and  was 
laid  up  for  several  weeks  in  the  house  of  a  gentleman  of  distinction 
named  Hensky.  During  his  sickness  and  convalescence  Benyowsky 
made  love  to  one  of  this  gentleman's  daughters,  whom  he  married 
shortly  after. 

In  the  beginning  of  1768,  only  two  or  three  months  after  his  marriage^ 
the  Polish  confederation,  known  under  the  name  of  the  Confederation 
of  Barr,  took  up  arms  against  Russia,  on  which  Benyowsky,  without 
mentioning  his  intention  to  his  bride,  went  and  joined  them  in  the 
field,  as  he  was  bound  to  do  by  the  oath  he  had  taken  the  preceding 
year.  At  the  opening  of  the  campaign  he  was  appointed  general  of 
cavaliy.  For  some  time  the  Polish  confederates  were  everywhere 
sucoesefnl,  and  the  Count  contributed  to  most  of  the  victories.  But 
in  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Szuka,  after  being  dreadfully  wounded, 
he  was  made  prisoner  by  the  Muscovites,  who  treated  him  not  as  a 
brave  and  honourable  enemy,  but  as  a  revolted  subject  or  a  brigand. 
The  Russians  loaded  him  with  ohams,  and  threw  hkn,  with  eighty  of 
his  comrades,  into  the  dungeon  of  a  fortress,  that  had  no  light  or  air 
except  a  little  that  straggled  through  a  chink  whioh  opened  upon  the 
casements.  From  this  dreadful  confinement  Benyowsky  was  marched 
with  a  large  body  of  Polish  prisoners  to  Kiew,  and  thence  to  Easan, 
in  the  interior  of  Russia.  While  in  the  latter  city,  some  Russian 
noblemen,  who  had  organised  an  extensive  conspiracy  against  the 
Empress  Catherine,  seeing  the  influence  he  possessed  over  the  minds 
of  the  Polish  prisoners,  who  far  outnumbered  tiie  Muscovite  garrison 
of  the  place,  treated  privately  with  Benyowsky  in  order  to  induce  him 
to  join  in  their  plot&     The  count  had  many  -  interviews  with  ih» 
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conspirators,  among  whom  were  many  of  the  Russian  clergy,  and 
engaged  to  join  his  arms  to  theirs  in  case  they  should  be  successful  in 
their  first  rising  at  Kasan,  and  should  give  him  and  his  Poles  the  neces- 
sary weapons,  ammunition,  and  appointments.  These  facts  certainly 
go  £sr  to  account  for  Catherine's  implacable  enmity  towards  him, 
though  they  neither  excuse  her  brutality,  nor,  considering  the  position 
in  which  he  stood,  cast  any  moral  stain  on  his  character.  The  plot 
however  was  betrayed  to  the  governor  of  Kazan.  Benyowsky  was 
acctued,  but  escaped  at  midnight  A  m%jor  of  the  Polish  army  was 
the  companion  of  his  flight,  which  Benyowsky  managed  throughout 
with  wonderful  address  and  talent.  Instead  of  attempting  to  hide 
himself  in  the  provinces,  he  determined  to  go  straight  on  to  the 
crowded  capital^  where  he  fancied  he  could  lie  concealed  until  some 
foreign  vessel  should  be  found  to  carry  him  out  of  Russia.  After 
'many  ourioiis  adventures  he  reached  St  Petersburg,  where  he  hired 
apartments  in  a  hotel,  making  his  companion,  the  major,  pass  himself 
off  as  his  valetdo-chambre.  The  system  of  espionage  established 
by  the  Empress  Catherine  was  almost  perfeot,  yet  Benyowsky  was 
well  nigh  mocking  all  its  vigilance.  He  made  the  acquaintance  of  a 
Qerman  apothecary,  who  negociated  a  passage  for  him  and  his  friend 
with  the  master  of  a  Dutch  vessel  then  at  St  Petersburg.  The 
Dutchman  agreed  to  receive  them  on  board  and  smuggle  them  out.  of 
the  harbour,  and  as  he  said  he  was  ready  to  sail  early  the  following 
day,  he  appointed  to  meet  the  count  and  his  friend  on  the  bridge  of 
Neva  at  midnight,  and  did  meet  them,  as  agreed,  but  only  to  deliver 
them  into  the  hands  of  a  party  of  twenty  Russian  soldiers.  Benyowsky 
and  his  friend  were  carried  to  the  lieutenant-general  of  police,  who, 
well  knowing  who  they  were,  subjected  them  to  a  long  and  brutal 
examination.  Eventually  however  he  was  given  to  understand,  that 
by  engaging  never  more  to  enter  her  imperial  majesty's  dominions, 
and  never  again  to  bear  arms  against  her  or  any  of  her  allies,  he 
should  be  permitted  to  leave  the  country.  Having  signed  a  solenm 
engagement  to  this  effect,  he  was  put  into  a  rude  carriage,  which  set 
off  under  a  strong  escort  of  Cossaks.  At  first  he  was  given  to  under- 
stand that  he  was  being  carried  to  Siberia,  but  he  eventually  found 
that  his  destination  was  the  still  more  savage  country  of  Kamtchatka. 
On  the  16th  of  October  1770,  the  exiles  reached  Okhotsk,  where  they 
embarked  to  perform  the  remainder  of  the  journey  by  water.  During 
the  voyage  across  the  ocean  the  count's  exertions  and  nautical  skill 
saved  the  ship  from  wreck.  They  did  not  arrive  in  Kamtchatka  until  the 
2nd  of  December,  and  they  were  no  sooner  there  than  Benyowsky,  who 
had  conferred  with  many  other  exiles  during  the  journey,  and  obtained 
some  geographical  information,  resolved  to  attempt  his  escape  by  way  of 
Japan  or  China.  His  plans  were  fiRcilitated  by  the  unsuspecting  Russian 
governor,  who  engaged  him  to  teach  the  Latin,  French,  and  (German 
languages  in  his  family.  After  a  number  of  adventures  and  narrow 
chances  of  failure,  having  repaired  the  vessel  in  which  they  arrived, 
and  salted  twenty-two  bears  for  sea-stock,  on  the  11th  of  May  1771, 
Benyowsky  set  sail  from  Kamtchatka  with  eighty-five  men,  who  were 
nearly  all  exiles,  and  some  few  of  them  people  of  rank  like  himself.  In 
the  month  of  September  in  the  same  year,  the  ship  arrived  at  Macao 
in  China  The  voyage  had  been  very  disastrous;  for  two  months 
they  had  suffered  hunger  and  thirst ;  only  sixty-two  of  those  who  had 
embarked  were  alive,  and  of  the  sixty-two  only  some  ten  or  a  dozen 
could  stand  upon  deck.  In  China  Benyowsky  found  tw<^  ships  of  the 
French  East  India  Company,  in  which  he  embarked  with  all  his 
people,  having  determined  to  seek  employment  at  the  oourt  of 
France. 

During  the  homeward*voyage  he  spent  a  fortnight  at  the  island  of 
Madagascar,  and  this  circumstance  infiuenced  the  rest  of  his  life.  In 
the  month  of  August  1772,  he  reached  fVanoe.  At  the  end  of  the 
same  year  the  French  government  engaged  him  to  form  an  establish- 
ment in  Madagascar,  and  on  the  14th  of  February  1774,  he  arrived  in 
that  island,  where  he  soon  ingratiated  himself  witii  the  natives  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  bay  of  Anton-QU,  on  which  he  fixed  his  little 
colony.  He  however  imprudently  engaged  with  these  allies  in  their 
wars  with  some  of  the  other  people  of  Madagascar,  and  seems  to  have 
abandoned  his  plan  of  forming  merely  a  commercial  settlement  for  the 
more  ambitious  project  of  making  conquests  in  tiie  island  Certain  it 
is,  that  M.  de  Kerguelen,  a  naval  commander,  landed  the  crews  of  his 
ships ;  that  a  destructive  and  barbarous  warfare  was  carried  on  against 
the  blacks  of  Madagascar;  and  that  almost  as  soon  as  ihe  ships 
withdrew,  the  blacks  drove  Benyowsky  and  his  companions  from  the 
island,  and  destroyed  his  establishment^  which  had  existed  for  nearly 
five  years. 

Disgusted  with  the  French,  he  quitted  their  service,  and  again 
accepted  a  command  in  the  Austrian  army.  But  the  visions  of 
wealth  and  absolute  freedom  and  independence  in  the  great  African 
island  still  pursued  him,  and  on  December  25,  1783,  he  presented 
proposals  to  the  British  government  to  found  a  colony  in  Madagascar 
on  their  account  Hjs  project  was  not  fulopted  by  the  government, 
but  having  obtained  some  ooK>peration  and  credit  in  England,  Ben- 
yowsky, with  his  family  and  a  few  associates^  sailed  for  Maryland,  in 
the  United  States,  on  the  14th  of  April  1784.  At  Baltimore  he  induced 
a  mercantile  firm  to  enter  into  his  views  and  supply  him  with  a  ship 
of  450  tons  burden,  well  provided  with  stores  and  a  trading  cargo,  but 
furnished  also  with  twenty  6-pounder8  and  twelve  swivela  This  ship, 
which  was  called  the  ^Intrepid,'  sailed  from  Baltimore  for  the  harbour 
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of  St  Augiiitine,  on  the  east  oocwt  of  Hiuiagascar,  on  the  S5th  of 
October  1 784.  The  Toyage,  fpom  the  beginning:,  was  a  alow  and  unlucky 
oneu  In  the  early  part  of  Januaiy  17&5  the  *  Intrepid  *  made  the  coast 
of  Brazil,  whence  Benyowsky  wrote  the  last  letter  his  friends  ever 
received.  About  a  month  afterwards  the  ship  fan  aground  at  the 
island  of  Juan  GonsalveOy  and  it  was  not  before  April  that  ahe  was 
got  off  and  made  sea-worthy.  Benyowsky  then  stood  across  the 
Southern  Atlantic  for  the  African  continent  He  doubled  the  Gape 
of  Oood  Hope,  without  putting  into  port  there,  and  after  touching 
and  resting  for  a  short  time  at  Sofala,  he  at  last  (on  the  7th  of  July 
1785)  cast  anchor  at  Madagascar,  in  the  Bay  of  Autangara,  10  leagues 
to  the  south-west  of  the  &y  of  St  Augustine.  It  is  Uien  stated  that 
Lamboin,  king  of  Northern  Madagascar,  whom  he' had  known  on  his 
former  visit  came  to  pay  his  respects,  and  that  a  body  of  the  race,  or 
tribe,  called  Seclaves,  under  their  chief  or  king,  came  also  and  encamped 
near  to  Benyowsky ;  that  the  count  proposed  to  enter  into  the  solemn 
compact  or  oath  of  blood  with  the  Sedaves,  and  that  their  chief  declined 
on  the  pretext  of  being  much  fatigued  by  his  journey.  According  to  the 
protest  of  the  master  of  the  American  ship,  it  should  seem  that  Ben- 
yowsky met  his  death  at  the  hands  of  the  savages  on  the  1st  of  August, 
but  as  the  contrary  is  known  beyond  a  doubt  entire  discredit  is  thrown 
on  the  ahip-master's  evideocei  The  American  master  certainly  aban- 
don* d  him,  sailf-d  away,  and  fold  the  ship  and  caigo  at  Oibo. 

But  though  thus  abandoned,  the  resources  of  this  extraordinaiT'  man 
did  uot  fail  him.  *  He  put  himself  at  the  head  of  an  armed  force  of  the 
natives,  and  seised  the  msgazines  and  warehouses  of  the  French,  who, 
to  the  annoyance  of  the  Madagascar  savas^es,  had  formed  more  than 
one  establiMhment  on  the  island.  In  eoosequence  of  these  and  other 
hostilities,  the  governor  of  the  Isle  of  France  sent  a  ship  to  Mada- 
gascar with  sixty  French  soldiers,  who  landed  and  attacked  the  count 
on  the  morning  of  the  2Srd  of  liay  1780.  Benyowsky  awaited  their 
approach  in  a  small  redoubt  he  had  thrown  up.  llie  blacks  fled  at 
the  first  fire  of  the  French,  and  the  count  having  received  a  ball  in 
his  right  breast,  fell  behind  the  parapet^  and  expired  a  few  minutes 
after,  in  the  forty  fifth  year  of  his  sge. 

{Memoin  and  Traveb  of  M.  A,  CowU  d$  Senyowiky,  written  by 
himsell) 

'BERANQER,  PIERRE  JEAN  DE,  was  bom  in  Pftris  August  19, 
1780,  of  humble  parentage,  and  in  his  earliest  yean  was  brought  up 
by  his  grandfather,  a  tailor.  He  witnessed  the  taking  of  the  BastOIe 
in  1789,  and  was  then  removed  to  the  care  of  an  aunt  who  kept  an 
inn  at  Peronne.  Here  he  fiwt  learnt  to 'read.  At  fourteen  he  was 
apprenticed  to  a  printer  in  Peronne.  Somewhat  later  he  attended  a 
primary  school  founded  at  the  same  place.  At  sixteen  he  returned  to 
his  father  at  Paris,  and  haviog  attended  some  ^eatrical  representations* 
he  resolved  to  attempt  a  comedy,  and  produced  '  Les  Hermaphrodites.' 
At  eighteen  he  projected  the  writing  of  an  epic,  to  be  called  '  Clovis;' 
this  be  proposed  as  the  task  of  the  succeeding  twelve  years.  He  also 
produced  verses  on  sacred  subjects,  some  of  which  have  been  given 
in  the  edition  of  his  works  eoHted  by  M.  Perrotin,  and  published  in 
1884.  These  performances  did  not  improve  his  fortunes ;  and,  reduced 
to  great  distress,  he  thought  of  preceding  to  Egypt  where  Bonaparte 
then  was,  and  whose  first  suocesBee  had  excited  extravagant  visions  of 
glory  and  prosperity  among  the  Fivnch  population.  The  return  how- 
ever of  nomfi  members  of  the  expedition  dissipated  B^ranger^s  dreaoi, 
and  he  remained  in  Paris.  It  was  at  this  period,  when  suffering  from 
his  disappointed  hopes,  and  even  actual  indigence,  that  he  seems  to 
have  resolved  to  be  gay  if  he  could  not  be  happy,  and  he  produced  his 
'  Roger  Bontemps,'  '  Le  Orenier,*  •  Lee  Queux,'  and  '  Le  Vieil  Habit' 
They  were  not  immediately  successful ;  but  in  1803  he  sent  some  of 
his  poems  to  Lucien  Bonaparte,  who  promised  to  ameliorate  his  situa- 
tion. Luden  was  suddenly  caUed  to  Rome.  B^ranger  thought  himself 
forgotten ;  when  a  letter  came  from  Lucien,  assigning  to  B^ranger  his 
income  as  a  member  of  the  Institute.  He  next  obtained  some  employ- 
ment as  an  editor,  and  in  1809  was  appointed  a  clerk  in  the  secretary's 
department  uf  the  Academy.  His  songs  were  now  becoming  popular 
in  every  quarter.  During  the  '  hundi-ed  days'  of  Bonaparte,  B^ranger 
refused  the  lucrative  oifioe  of  censor.  In  1815,  when  he  published  his 
first  collection  of  songs,  which  were  popular  throughout  France,  he 
was  informed  that  it  would  occasion  his  dismission  from  the  ofiBce  he 
held  in  the  Academy.  He  wavered  not,  and  was  retained ;  but  in 
1821,  when  the  second  collection  was  published,  he  was  at  once  dis- 
charged. He  wrote  more  and  more  poignant  satires  upon  the  govern- 
ment ;  he  was  prosecuted,  and  sentenced  to  three  months'  imprisonment 
and  a  fine  of  600  francs.  In  1828  he  published  his  third  collection. 
For  this  he  was  again  prosecuted,  and  was  condemned  to  nine  months^ 
imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  10,000  francs.  Confined  more  strictly  in 
the  prison  of  La  Force,  the  undaunted  poet  continued  his  attacks  on 
the  faults  and  follies  of  the  government  and  these  retnarkable  lyrics 
aided  not  a  little  in  accelerating  the  fall  of  the  Bourbons. 

In  1830  the  revolution  of  July  would  have  acted  favourably  fbr 
Stranger's  fortunes  if  he  would  have  given  up  his  beloved  independence. 
He  says,  "  I  was  treated  with  as  one  of  the  great  powen ; "  "  nearly  all 
my  friends  have  become  ministen;"  ''unfortunately  I  have  no  love 
of  sinecures,  and  all  compulsory  labour  has  become  ixMUpportable.* 
B^ranger  was  convinced  that  France  was  not  fitted  at  this  time  for  a 
republican  government  aDd  he  supported  the  establishment  of  a 
limited  monarchy.    In  1883  he  published  his  fifth  and  last  colleotion 


of  songs,  containing  some  of  his  most  striking  pieces.  After  the  rvwo- 
lution  he  was  elected  in  April  a  representative  of  the  department  of 
the  Seine  in  the  constituent  assembly,  by  more  than  200,000  votes; 
but  in  May  he  sent  in  his  resignation.  It  was  unanimously  refused, 
but  a  we^  afterwards  he  renewed  it,  and  it  was  aocepted.  ^ 

B^ranger  continnev  to  write,  but  does  not  pubUsh.  He  is  known  to 
have  a  large  collection  of  songs,  and  he  employs  himself  also  with  a 
'Biographie  dee  Contemporains.' 

The  songs  of  B^ranger  have  deservedly  attained  a  high  reputation, 
not  only  in  France  but  throughout  Europe.  One  charm  is  their 
complete  nationality.  The  delicate  wit,  the  subtle  satire,  the  indig- 
nant denunciation,  the  vivid  and  correct  pictures,  the  frequent  comi- 
cality of  situation — ^are  all  truly  and  exclusively  French  ;  and  so  are 
the  faults  that  are  sprinkled  rather  too  frequently  through  theoL  His 
commend  of  language  is  marvellous,  and  in  the  meet  difficult  rhythms 
the  words  always  seem  to  drop  naturally  into  their  places  ;  but  this  is 
understood  to  be  attained  by  him  only  with  great  labour. 

The  whole  career  of  B^ranger  is  very  remarkable.  He  had  become 
a  real  power  in  the  state  under  the  fii^t  Napoleon.  Although  he  felt 
that  there  was  no  hope  for  the  national  fireedom  of  his  country  while 
that  despotism  endured,  he  had  a  sincere  admiration  of  the  omperor^s 
genius.  Consequently  there  were  no  personal  attacks  in  his  early 
songs ;  and  when  a  little  gentle  raillery  upon  externals  was  ventured— 
as  m  'Le  Roi  d'Tvetot'  and  *Le  S^nateur'— it  was  laughed  at  and 
applauded  even  at  court  B^ranger  is  considered  by  his  countrymeQ 
as  a  religious  poet :  this  is  not  the  impression  which  an  Eoglishmsn 
would  receive.  But  he  certainly  does  not  shock  by  impiety,  however 
he  msy  offend  by  levity  and  want  of  reverence.  The  songs  for  which 
he  was  preseouted  were  not  attacks  on  religion,  but  on  its  £ilse 
assumption.  Fined  and  imprisoned  under  the  Bourbons,  he  still 
remained  the  conqueror.  B^ranger  has  little  resemblance  to  our  own 
song-writers.  He  has  none  of  the  deep  passionate  love  depicted  by 
Burns.    He  never  contemplates  the  happinees  of 


but— 


'*  Loving  sad  being  loved  by  one ;  ** 
«*  Takes,  fortakes,  retakes  Lisette  " 


In  a  fashion  that  jara  on  English  feelings  of  delicacy.  Tlie  passion  he 
describes  indeed  is  rather  that  which  has  become  appropriated  in 
English  to  the  French  word  "  amour."  His  contrast  to  our  patriotic 
singer,  Dibdin,  is  also  striking  Dibdin  holds  out  few  incentives  to 
the  Bsilon  he' addressed  beyond  a  sense  of  duty,  price-money,  a  picture 
of  domestic  happiness  with  their  Nancy,  and  Greenwich  HospitaL 
Such  encouragements  find  no  place  with  B^ranger.  The  ^lory  of 
France  is  the  most  prominent  inducement  to  fight  and  to  dieu  To  our 
other  lyrical  poet,  Moore,  he  has  somewhat  more  resemblance.     [S)ee 

SuPPLtMBNT.J    ' 

BERCHTOLD,  LEOPOLD,  COUNT,  a  native  of  Germany,  bom  in 
1758,  is  celebrated  for  his  philantbropio  exertions^  having  spent 
thirteen  yean  in  traveling  throughout  Europe,  and  four  yean  in  Asia 
and  Africa,  with  a  view  of  mitigating  human  sufferings,  to  which 
object  indeed  the  whole  of  his  life  was  devoted.  In  1797  he  published 
at  Vienna  directions  for  the  gure'and  prevention  of  the  plague^  having 
travelled  two  yean  throughout  Asiatic  and  European  Turkey  for  the 
purpose  of  investigating  its  symptoms  and  determining  its  <^araeter. 
The  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Lisbon  ordered  these  directions  to 
be  translated  into  Arebio,  French,  and  Portuguese.  Count  Berchtold 
attempted  to  effect  reforms  in  the  state  of  European  poliocj,  and  vrrote 
some  pamphlets  on  the  subject,  which  were  printed  and  distributed 
by  him  gretuitoualy  in  different  countries.  Some  of  his  plans  he  laid 
before  the  Fronch  National  Assembly,  and  he  submitted  to  that  body 
observations  on  the  necessity  of  making  swimming  and  diving  a  branch 
of  national  education.  Possessed  of  an  ample  fortune^  he  offered 
prises  for  essays  on  various  subjects  connected  with  his  philanthropic 
plans :  among  others,  one  of  a  thousand  florins  for  the  best  treatise  on 
Benevolent  Institutions ;  and  not  content  with  this,  he  was  also  the 
founder  of  several  audi  establishments.  He  was  also  active  in  making 
known  the  advantages  of  vaocinatioo.  During  a  famine  in  Qennany 
in  1805-06,  he  procured  for  the  poor  supplies  of  food  from  districts  in 
which  famine  did  not  prevail ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  revolutionary 
war  he  converted  the  palace  of  Buchlowite,  on  his  estate  in  Moravia, 
into  an  hospital  for  the  sick  and  wounded.  At  this  place  he  died, 
July  26, 1809,  of  a  contagious  nervous  fever. 

The  resulu  of  the  experience  and  observations  of  Count  Berehtoldy 
as  a  traveller,  will  be  found  in  the  following  work,  which  was  dedi- 
cated to  Arthur  Young,  and  published  in  London  in  2  vols.  12mo : — 
'  An  F^ssay  to  direct  and  extend  the  Inquiries  of  patriotio  Travellen; 
with  further  Observations  on  the  means  of  preserving  the  Life,  Health, 
and  Property  of  the  inexperienced  in  their  Journeys  by  Sea  and  Land ; 
also  a  series  of  Questions  interesting  to  Society  and  Humanity,  neoee- 
sary  to  be  proposed  for  solution  to  men  of  all  ranks  and  employments, 
and  of  all  nations  and  governments,  composing  the  meet  aerioos  points 
relative  to  the  objects  of  all  Travels.' 

BERENGEliy  one  of  the  most  learned  divines  of  the  11th  oentoiy, 
was  a  native  of  Tours.  He  was  made  trsasurer  cf  the  ehuroh  of 
St  Martin  in  that  city,  and  afterwards^beoame  archdeacon  of  Angen. 
Berenger,  Lanfrano,  and  Anselm,  were  the  restorenof  logio  and  lueta- 
physioal  stadiea  in  Europe^  with  the  asBstanee  of  Aristotlo'a  wotkaa 
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which  wen  ftbout  that  tiiii«  Uaporttd  iota  Fnnoa  from  til*  Anbiui 
Bohoola  of  Spain.  Bereugar  wmi  oas  of  the  fint  nbo  amplojvd  logioal 
reasoniog  in  the  study  of  the  SflriptutM,  which  had  till  th«u  bean 
iaterpretad  Bcoordini;  to  treditioa  and  the  Bubharitf  of  ths  fiithera. 
Thsf  were,  if  cot  the  foundsn,  at  least  ths  promulgatora  of  the 
■cholaitio  theolog;  which  b«cams  ao  common  la  the  acbooli  duriof; 
the  middle  agco.  Berangei  maiataioed  ths  doctrine  of  Sco(i4  that 
"the  bread  and  nine  uaed  in  the  wcnmant  of  the  KuohariaC  were  not 
traaafonnsd  into  the  bod;  and  blood  of  Uhriat,  hut  preserTed  theii 
natural  and  enential  qiulitiea,  aad  were  only  to  be  aoDiidared  >a 
external  Bjmbola  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Sarioui."  Pope  L«a  IX. 
prooured  the  ooodemoatioD  of  Berenger'a  doctrine  by  the  oouncils  of 
Borne  and  Venielli,  lOlS-GO,  and  the  book  of  Sootue  wai  alao  oon- 
mitted  to  the  flamea.  Henri  I.  of  Franoe  aaaembled  a  oouooil  at 
Paris  for  ths  same  pnrpoae,  when  Bereoger  waa  again  caDdemned  and 
thieatentd  with  temporal  paniahmenb  Pope  Viator  IL  aummoned  a 
council  at  Toura  in  lOH,  at  whioh  the  monk  Hildebraad,  afterwarde 
Gregory  VII.,  appeared  aa  the  pope's  legate.  Beraogec  waa  induoed 
by  denuaoiatioDs  and  threats  to  retract  hia  doctiinee  ooaosming  the 
Guoliarist  and  to  make  his  praoe  with  the  ohuroh.  We  fiod  him  eoon 
after  again  maiutuniDg  hia  former  tenets,  upon  which  Nicholas  IL 
■nmiaonad  him  to  Borne  in  lOSS,  and  the  coaneil  acaembled  in  that 
city  in  the  foliowiog  year  drew  up  a  oonfeeaion  of  faith  on  the  aubject 
of  the  Euchariat,  atatiog  "  that  the  bread  and  wins  after  the  prieat'i 
couiaaratioD  were  not  only  a  sacrament,  but  the  real  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  and  oonsumed  aa  snch  by  Uie  faithfuL"  Berenger  aigned 
this  confession,  but  soon  after  returaing  to  France  abjuMd  it  again 
publi<:l;.  At  laat,  Uildebraud,  who  profeaiied  a  high  eateem  for 
Bereoger,  haiiog  become  Pope  under  thn  title  of  Gregory  YII,,  sum- 
mooed  him  to  Rome  in  107S,  when  another  oouncil  was  held,  before 
which  Berenger  drew  up  a  new  confeaaion  of  his  doctrine,  in  wliitjk  he 
profeased  to  beliere  that  the  bread  and  wiue  after  oanaeoration  became 
the  true  body  and  blaod  of  Chriat,  Berenger's  enemies,  not  tiunkiag 
this  declaration  suffioiautlj  explicit,  another  conncil  waa  held*iu  1079, 
and  Berenger  waa  induced  to  declare  that  bread'and  wine  were,  by 
the  myaterioua  influsnoe  of  the  words  of  the  Rerieemer,  "  substantially 
changed  into  the  true,  proper,  and  vivifyiog  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
not  only  in  the  qualities  of  external  aigos  and  aooramental  represeata- 
ticms,  but  in  their  easpntial  propei-tiea  and  hi  subalantial  ruLity." 
Thia  it  the  famous  dcctrioe  of  transabatantiatiOQ ;  Berenger.  in  hii 
cnofeaBion  of  the  year  before,  seems  to  hara  atteeted  only  hia  belief  cf 
ths  real  preaeoo^  Such  is  the  opinion  of  Hatullon  and  of  Bome  other 
tb<!ologianj^    both   Catholic   and   IinUienui,   vonoenung    Barenger'i 

After  the  laat  declaration  of  Berenger,  Gregory  VII.  showed  him 
great  kindoaas  aod  esteem,  and  allowed  him  to  return  to  France ;  but 
Berenger  once  more  retnctsd  tliia  his  declaration  of  1079.  Qregory  VIL 
took  no  further  nutioe  of  the  dispute,  nor  of  Serrngec'a  retractation. 
Gregory  seema  to  have  been  for  adhering  to  the  words  of  UieSoripturea, 
**  Hoc  eit  corpus  meum'  (Uatt.  zztI  26),  and  not  inquiring  further 
into  the  nature  of  the  myaterioua  preienoe. 

Berenger,  fatigued  and  griened  with  this  long  eontroveny,  tetired 
to  St.  Cosme,  near  Toura,  where  he  spent  the  lait  yeani  of  hia  life  iu 
religious  and  aacetic  eiercisea  until  lOdS,  when  ha  died. 

(Laufrano's  worts;  Bereoger's  lettere  in  tiie  Thacutnu  Anttdolorum  i 
LMaiu'.-,  Berengariut  Tarmmtu,  Biunswick,  1T7U.} 

BhlliEM'CE  (1),  one  of  the  four  wives  of  Ptolemgena  L,  the  founder 
of  the  dynasty  of  the  Lagidn  in  Egypt,  and  the  mother  of  Ptole- 
msua  H-,  caUrd  Pbiladelphua.  Bereuioe  had  a  aoii,  Uagu,  by  a 
fonoar  huabond,  who  waa  aflerwaida  king  uf  CjitisDek 


Copper.    Brltlih  Mueum.     Weight  108  gialsi. 

The  head  on  the  above  coin  is  said  to  be  that  of  Berenice,  the  wife 
of  the  flrat  PtolenuBua :  ths  inacription  on  Uis  other  side  ii  '  King 
Ftolenmiu.' 

BEUENI'CE  (2),  a  daughter  of  Ptoleman*  Fhiladelphua  bj  Arntioe 
the  daughter  of  Lyidmacbus.  She  was  the  aiaterof  Ptolemnus  liL, 
Euenfetee,  and  waa  given  In  msTriage  ac.  2S2  by  her  father  tc 
Autiochua  IL,  king  of  Syria,  called  Tbeua  or  Ood,  who  diroroed  his 
wife  Laodice  on  the  occasion.  After  the  death  of  Fhiladepbua,  Antio- 
ohuB  divorced  Berenice  and  took  back  Laodioe^  who  poisoned  her 
fanaband  and  put  Berenice  to  death  together  with  a  aon  whom  ahe  had 
by  Antiochus.  To  avenge  hia  siater'i  death,  Ptolamnua  IIL,  Euergetea, 
invaded  Syria,  put  to  death  Laodioe,  and  oiemm  the  empiio  ttf  the 
Seleucidn.     [Pioliiuds.] 

BEIlfiNI'CE  (3),  the  wile   (about   B.Q.  218}  of  Ftolemnus  IIL, 


BBBESFOttD,  VISCOUNT.  Mi 

EuergetM ;  but  her  parentage  is  doubtful.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Uagaa,  who  was  king  of  Cyrana  aod  half-brother  of  Ptoleiawiu  Phil' 
adelphus  on  ths  mother's  aide. 

This  Berenice  Is  said  to  have  made  a  vow  of  her  hair  during  her 
huaband'a  ware  in  Asia,  Cooformably  to  the  tow,  the  hair  waa  placed 
e  temple  of  Veoua,  from  which  it  wai  stolen,  but  Conon  of  Samoa 
dsclar«d  that  it  had  been  taken  up  to  the  akiea  and  placed  among  the 

ren  stars  in  the  lion's  taiL     Callimaohua  wrote  a  poem  on  the  ocot 

a  which  is  now  only  known  from  the  beautiful  tfanalation  by 
Catullua — 'De  Coma  BenuicsL'  The  name  of  Berenice  occurs  in  tha 
fifth  line  of  the  Greek  part  of  the  Rosetta  inscription,  now  in  ttas 
British  Uuseuoo,  with  the  fenunine  form  of  her  husband's  appella- 
tion, Euergetia,  *tha  benefactreut'  Berenice  was  put  to  death 
by  her  aoa  Ptolenmui  IV.,  Fliilopator,  and  hi*  iufamooi  minister 
Soaibius. 

BEREfrCE  (t),  otherwise  called  Cteopaba,  the  only  legitimate 
child  of  Ptolemseua  Vill.  (Soter  IL),  reigned  six  months,  the  laat  nine- 
teen days  cf  them  in  concert  with  her  husbuid  Alexander  IL,  whc^ 
acooidiug  to  Appiaa  aod  Porphyry,  murdered  her  nineteen  daya  after 
the  marriage,  B.e.  31.     It  appeare  from  Appiao  tbat  Sulla  determinsd 


driane,  roused  to  fui;  at  the  perfidy  of  the  king,  dragged  i 
the  Oymnaaium,  and  there  put  him  to  death.  The  portraits  of 
Alexander  II.  and  thia  Berenice  appear  frequeutly  ou  the  great  wall 
of  sandstone  which  inclosea  the  temple  of  Edfu,  and  the  portrait  of 
Berenice  is  always  the  aame.  See  KoseUini,  plate  xxii.,  figa.  SO,  81 ; 
1  iziii.  -.iB,  which  is  a.  fu11-l«Dgtb  portrait  of  Bareuice.  Figs.  80, 
repreaent  reapectively  the  heada  of  Alexander  and  Beiecioe,  which 
are  djstinguishad  by  the  haodsome  features  that  appear  to  ime 
characterised  the  deaoendants  of  the  first  Ptolanueua.  It  would  seem 
that  the  great  soulpturee  of  the  indosure  wall  of  Edfu,  which  cover  it 
on  both  aides,  were  executed  iu  the  joint  rsigua  of  Alexander  IL  and 
Berenice,  from  which  fact  Roaellini  iufara  that  a  longer  period  must 
be  aaaigoed  to  their  joint  reigu  than  the  nioeteau  daya  given  by  the 
ohronologers.  The  Atheuana  mode  a  bronie  itatue  of  this  Bereuioe. 
(PauBon,  i.  9.) 

BERENI'CE  (6),  a  daughter  of  Ptolemnui  IX.,  Auletei,  who  began 
to  reign  in  Egypt  B-O.  SI,  and  aiater  of  the  celebrated  Cleopatra. 
During  ths  aboeuce  of  her  father  at  Rome  Bereuioe  waa  made  regent, 
which  oSuM  aha  held  from  about  b.o.  S8  to  b.0.  55.  Gabioiua,  about 
the  dose  of  B.a  65.  came  to  Egypt  with  an  army  and  restored  Aulotea, 
who  put  his  daughter  to  deaUi.  Bereuios  first  married  Seleucus,  the 
pretended  sou  of  Antiochus  Eusebes,  a  feeble  man,  whom,  it  ii  said, 
ahe  caused  to  be  strangled  ;  and  afterwards  Arohelaus,  who  waa  also 
put  to  death  on  ths  reetoration  of  Auletaa. 

BEKENI'CE  (6),  a  daughter  of  Herodes  Agrippa  L,  the  grandaou  of 
Herad  the  Great.  (Acta  xii.;  Matthew  iL)  She  waa  the  slater  oi 
Herodes  Agrippa  IL,  before  whom  Paul  preached  A.11.  63  (Acta  xxt. 
13),  aod  the  wife  of  Herodes  of  Chalcia,  who  eeema  to  hare  been  her 
uncle,  and  left  her  a  young  widow.  Titua,  the  son  of  Vespasian,  fsll 
iu  love  with  Berenice,  who  had  taken  on  actira  port  at  the  time  when 
Syria  declared  in  fiivour  of  Veapaaiiui  against  Vitelliua.  (Tacit. '  Hist.') 
Berenice  was  theu  a  young  aod  handsome  woman.  After  ths  capture 
of  Jerusalem  ahe  oame  to  Some  (A.11.  TS),-and  Titua  is  aaid  to  have 
been  so  much  attached  to  her  that  he  promised  to  marry  her;  but  on 
the  death  of  his  father  he  aent  Berenioa  from  Itome,  much  against  bis 
will  and  hers,  when  he  fouod  that  the  proposed  match  was  disagree- 
able to  the  people.  Radiie  has  written  a  tr^edy  oa  ths  subject  of 
Titus  and  Bereuioe. 

BEEESFOBD,  WILLIAM  CARS,  VISCOUNT,  the  natural  ton  o 
the  flrat  Marquia  of  Waterford,  was  bom  on  October  2,  1768.  He 
eot«red  the  army  early,  and  while  serving  iu  NovaScotialoat  the  light 
of  an  eye  from  the  accidental  ahot  of  a  brother  officer  iu  1T86.  He 
served  at  Toulon,  at  Bostio,  at  Calvi,  and  in  the  West  Indies  under 
Aberoromby,  and  in  Egypt  under  Baird.  In  1806,  having  attained 
the  rank  of  brigodier^eueLra],  he  oommanded  the  land  forces  In  the 
expedition  against  Buenos  Ayres,  and  Was  taken  prisoiMr,  togeUier  with 
hia  corps,  bub  he  contrived  to  escape  shortly  afterwards.  £1  ISOT  he 
commanded  the  foroe  which  obtained  poasesaion  of  Madura.  In  1808 
he  arrived  in  Portugal  with  the  English  forces,  and  to  him  waa  con- 
fided the  organisation  of  the  Portuguese  army,  including  the  ■"jMtla 
"""""■""  -"-'-'--  completely,  tiiat the  Portngueae  troope,  thraogboi' 


This  he  effected  s( 

the  Peninsular  war,  showed  themselves  worthy  of  fighting  by  the 
aide  of  their  British  alliea.  On  May  i,  1811,  he  inveated  the  fortrwa 
at  Badajoa,  and  on  the  16th  defeated  Soult  at  Albuera.  At  the  battle 
of  Salamanca,  iu  1812,  he  was  Wounded.  He  theii  oommanded  a 
division  under  Wellington,  and  took  a  diatingniahed  ahore  in  the 
battles  of  Vittoria  and  Bayonne.  On  the  lOlli  of  April  1814  he 
attacked  and  carried  ths  heights  beforu  Toulouse  with  great  skill 
and  bravery.  For  his  services  he  had  been  created  a  Portuguese 
field-manbal,  Duke  of  Elvaa,  and  Marquia  of  Santo  Campo ;  and  he 
was  now  created  a  British  peer  by  the  title  of  Boron  Bereaford.  In 
the  same  year  (1814)  he  was  aent  on  a  miauon  to  Brazil :  be  ratumsd 
in  ISIS,  and  after  a  short  visit  to  Portugal  he  repaired  to  BntH 
again.  On  his  return  he  resumed  the  conunand  of  the  army  of  Por- 
ttigal,  at  the  request  of  the  Portugueas  government,  but  reaignad  it 
St  the  end  of  a  few  years,  not  approving  of  the  efT^xta  there  bmag 
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xnado  to  eetablish  a  eooBtitutioDal  goTernment.  On  his  return  to 
England  in  1823  he  was  created  Visoount  Bereaford.  From  1828  to 
1830  be  was  maftter-general  of  the  ordnance.  He  continued  to  take 
an  active  part  in  poUtica,  being  strongly  attached  to  the  Tory  party ; 
and  in  1826,  in  consequence  of  assisting  in  forwarding  English  troops 
for  the  support  of  Don  Miguel,  he  was  deprived  of  his  rank  as  Portu- 
guese field-marshal.  In  1832  he  had  married  Louisa,  his  cousin,  the 
daughter  of  the  archbishop  of  Tuam,  and  the  wealthy  widow  of 
Thomas  Hope  the  banker,  but  left  no  issue.  He  died  at  Bedgebuiy 
Park,  Kent,  on  January  8,  1854.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
governor  of  the  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich,  aod  governor 
of  the  island  of  Jersey.  {QenUeman'i  Magcusine;  PictoricU  Hittory  of 
England.) 

*  BERGHAUS,  HEINRICH,  was  bom  on  May  S,  1797,  at  Cleves,  in 
Rhenish  Prussia.  After  studying  at  Miinster,  Marbui^g,  and  Berlin, 
when  only  fourteen  years  old,  aad  acting  in  the  royal  corps  for  the 
management  of  highways  and  bridges,  he  found  frequent  opportunities 
of  increasiDg  and  displaying  his  geodesical  knowledge.  In  1815  he 
accompanied  the  German  army  under  General  Tauenzein,  aa  a  volun- 
teer, into  France  as  far  as  Brittany.  Of  this  opportunity  he  availed 
himself  so  sedulously,  that  in  1824  he  published  an  oro-hydrographic 
map  of  France,  which  is  justly  allowed  to  be  the  most  perfect  lather  to 
compiled.  After  his  return  he  occupied  himself  partly  by  map  con- 
structing  at  Weimar,  partly  by  surveying  and  measuring  the  heights 
in  Franconia  and  Thuringia,  of  which  the  results  have  been  since 
made  public.  In  1816  he  received  an  appointment  as  geographical 
engineer  in  the  war  department  at  Berlin,  and  from  this  time  till  1821 
he  was  occupied  with  the  great  trigonometrical  survey  of  the  Prussian 
kingdom.  He  alRO  took  part  in  several  important  undertakings,  as  in 
Weiland's  Map  of  the  Netherlands  and  Reymann's  Map  of  Germany. 
In  1824  he  was  appointed  professor  in  the  Berlin  Academy,  and 
received  permission  to  reside  at  Potsdam.  Beighaus's  induatty  and 
productiveness  is  extraordinary.  He  has  produced,  among  many 
others,  a  Map  of  Africa,  in  18  sheets ;  a  most  precise  map  of  Asia,  in 
60  sheets ;  a  Physical  Atlas,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  firat  to  give 
an  example ;  a  collection  of  hydro-physical  sheets  for  the  use  of  the 
Prussian  marines.  As  an  author  also  he  is  equally  fertile ;  in  union 
with  Hoffmann  he  issued  the  '  Hertha/  a  collection  of  valuable  geo- 
graphical essays,  from  1825  to  1829 ;  '  Universal  Geography,'  in  several 
volumes  ;  the  '  Principles  of  Geography/  in  five  books ;  '  Principles  of 
Ethnography,*  &c. 

BERGHEM,  NICHOLAS,  whose  family  name  was  Van  Haerlem, 
was  bom  at  Haerlem  in  1624.  He  received  his  first  instructions  from 
his  father,  a  painter  of  still  life,  of  no  remarkable  talent.  Afterwards 
he  became  the  pupil  successively  of  Van  Goyen,  Jan  Wila,  and  Wee- 
liinx.  During  bis  early  practice  he  frequently  painted  sea-ports  and 
shipping,  and  his  works  of  that  period  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to 
those  of  Weeninx;  but  subsequently  he  devoted  himself  almost 
exclusively  to.  landscape.  The  works  of  Berghem  evince  great  live- 
liness of  fancy,  a  judicious  taste  in  selection,  and  a  mastery  in  pen- 
cilling which  has  not  often  been  equalled.  His  landscapes  are  usually 
enriched  with  architectural  ruins  and  picturesque  groups  of  figures 
and  cattle ;  and  these  compositions,  although  evidently  made  up  of 
materials  selected  at  different  times  and  from  various  sources,  have 
such  an  air  of  truth,  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  they  were  not 
copied  directly  from  nature.  Berghem  had  an  executive  power  which 
never  missed  its  aim ;  his  touch  is  equally  free  and  discriminating, 
whether  expressing  the  breadth  and  richness  of  masses  of  foliage,  the 
lightness  and  buoyancy  of  clouds,  the  solidity  of  rocks  and  buildings, 
or  the  transparency  of  water;  his  distances  are  graduated,  both  in 
relation  to  lines  and  tints,  with  admirable  truth  of  perspective ;  and 
he  frequently  gave  great  grandeur  to  his  effects  by  broad  masses  of 
shadow,  whose  negative  quality  he  perfectly  understood  and  expressed. 
He  painted  with  extraordinary  dispatch,  but  his  works  betray  no  traces 
of  negligence ;  his  finiahing  stops  at  the  point  which  unites  accuracy 
with  freedom. 

Berghem  was  indefatigable  in  the  practice  of  his  art,  usually  paint- 
ing, even  during  the  summer  months,  from  sunrise  till  sunset ;  yet 
such  was  his  reputation  that  he  found  it  difficult,  even  by  this  un- 
wearied diligence,  to  satisfy  the  demand  for  his  pictiiires.  He  died 
in  1683,  aged  fifty-nine.  Descamps,  in  his  lives  of  the  Flemish  painters, 
gives  a  long  list  of  Beiighem's  pictures;  there  is  a  prodigious  number 
of  them  in  Holland,  and  they  are  frequent  in  English  collections. 
Some  fine  specimens  are  in  her  Majesty's  collection  and  at  Dulwich 
College,  and  there  is  one  specimen  in  the  National  Gallery.  Many  of 
his  works  have  been  finely  engraved  by  Visscher. 

Berghem's  own  etchings  and  drawings  were  exceedingly  beautiful, 
and  are  eagerly  sought  after.  A  descriptive  catalogue  of  them  was 
published  by  Henry  de  Winter  at  Amsterdam  in  1767. 

BERQLER,  /OSEPH,  a  diatingtushed  historical  painter,  bom  at 
Balsburg  in  1758.  He  was  instructed  by  his  father,  and  gave  such 
early  evidence  of  talent,  that  he  was  sent  in  1776  to  complete  his 
studies  in  Italy,  by  the  prince-biBhop  Cardinal  Firmian  of  Passau. 
In  Italy  he  studied  oil  and  fresco  five  years  with  Martin  Knoller  at 
Milan ;  in  Home,  where  he  remained  altogether  six  years,  he  was 
acquainted  with  Mengs,  Canova,  and  Gavin  Hamilton;  and  Camma- 
cini,  Tischbein,  and  Volpato  were  his  contemporary  students  there. 
During  thia  period  however  he  visited  Parma,  and  obtained  the  great 


prize  of  the  Academy  in  1784  for  a  picture  of  SamsoD  delivered  by 
Delilah  to  the  Philistinea.  He  returned  to  Germany  and  settled  in 
Passau  in  1786,  when  he  was  appointed  painter  to  the  prinoe-biahop 
Cardinal  Auenpei^g.  During  his  stay  at  Passau  until  1800,  he  painted 
several  excellent  dtar-pieces  for  the  churches  of  neighbouring  towns. 
In  1800  Bergler  was  made  director  of  the  Academy  of  Prague,  and 
his  ability  and  activity  combined  enabled  him  to  educate  several  veiy 
able  scholars,  who  adorned  the  Bohemian  capital  with  their  works ; 
and  he  himself  furnished  altar-pieces  for  many  of  the  churches  ol 
Prague  and  its  vicinity :  one  of  his  principal  works  at  this  time  was 
a  litfge  picture  of  Hermann  and  Thuanelda,  from  Elopstock's  '  Hex^ 
mannsschlaoht/  He  died  at  Prague  in  1829.  He  had  great  facility 
of  execution,  but  his  chief  excellence  consisted  in  a  general  effective 
style  and  composition  of  colour.  He  has  also  etched  many  of  his  own 
designs  with  great  ability.  (Dlabacz,  KUnstUr-Lezieon  fUr  B6hmai; 
Nagler,  Neue»  Allgeneinei  KUmtUr-Lexicon;  Gothe,  Winckelmann 
und  tein  Jahrhundert,) 

BERGMAN,  TOliBERN  OLOF,  a  distinguished  chemist,  was  born 
on  the  9th  of  Maroh  17S5,  at  Catherinbeig  in  West  Gothland,  of  which 
district  his  father,  Berthold  Bergman,  was  receiver  of  the  revenues. 
After  acquiring  at  school  some  knowledge  of  .languages,  botany,  and 
natural  history,  he  was  sent  at  seventeen  years  of  age  to  the  university 
of  Upsala,  and  was  intended  by  his  father  for  the  church  or  the  bar. 
He  soon  however  manifested  his  dislike  for  both  these  professions, 
and  after  some  opposition  he  was  permitted  to  pursue  the  studies  for 
which  he  had  a  decided  preference,  and  he  eventually  devoted  his  time 
to  mathematics,  physics,  and  natural  history. 

He  paid  very  considerable  attention  to  botany,  and  especially  to 
grasses  and  mosses ;  he  studied  entomology  with  success,  and  having 
collected  several  insects  previously  unknown  in  Sweden,  and  some 
even  quite  new,  he  sent  specimens  of  them  to  Ldnnssus  at  Upsala,  who 
was  much  gratified  with  the  present.  The  first  paper  which  he  wrote, 
and  which  was  printed  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  academy  of  Stockholm 
for  1756,  contained  a  discovery  of  considerable  importance.  In  some 
ponds  not  far  from  Upsala  a  substance  was  observed,  to  which  the 
name  of  Coccua  AqwUicus  wa»  given,  but  its  nature  was  unknown ; 
Linnsus  conjectured  that  it  might  be  the  ovarium  of  some  insecu 
Bergman  ascertained  that  it  was  the  ovum  of  a  species  of  leech,  and 
that  it  cbntained  from  ten  to  twelve  young  animals. 

Although  mathematics  and  natural  history  occupied  the  greater 
part  of  his  time,  he  continued  to  prosecute  the  study  of  natural  history 
as  an  amusement  In  -1758  he  took  his  Master's  degree,  taking 
'Astronomical  Interpolation '-for  the  subject  of  his  thesis;  and  soon 
after  he  was  appointed  Magister  Docens  in  the  university  of  Upeala, 
and  while  in  this  situation  he  wrote  several  ingenious  papers  on  the 
aurora  borealis,  the  rainbow,  twilight,  &c  In  1761  he  was  appointed 
Adjunct  in  mathematics  and  physics,  and  his  name  is  among  the 
astronomical  observen  of  the  first  transit  of  Venus  over  tiie  sun  in 
1761,  whose  results  deserve  the  greatest  confidence:  he  also  made 
some  important  observations  on  the  electricity  of  the  tourmaline. 

In  1767  Walleriua  resigned  the  professorship  of  chemistry  in  the 
university  of  Upsala.  Bergman  immediately  offered  himself  as  a 
candidate,  and  to  prove  his  fitness  for  the  place,  he  published  two 
dihsertations  on  the  manufacture  of  alum ;  and  ultimately  succeeded. 
After  his  appointment  he  was  assiduously  occupied  with  the  duties  of 
his  ofiSce,  and  he  frequently  published  dissertations  on  importaot 
branches  of  chemistry.  In  1776  Frederick  of  Prussia  endeavoured  to 
prevail  upon  him  to  become  a  member  of  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences 
and  to  settle  at  Berlin.  The  offer  was  highly  advantageous,  but  the 
king  of  Sweden,  who  had  been  his  benefactor,  was  unwilling  to  part 
with  him ;  on  this  occasion  he  was  knighted  and  received  a  pension  of 
150  rix-dollars.  The  health  of  Bei^man  appears  always  to  have  been 
delicate,  and  it  was  permanently  injured  by  his  intense  application  to 
study  when  he  first  went  to  Upsala;  in  summer  he  occaaiooaily  repaired 
to  the  waters  of  Medevi,  a  mineral  spring  which  is  celebrated  in  Sweden, 
and  there,  on  the  8th  of  July  1784,  he  died. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  an  account  of  aU  the  writings  of  Bergman, 
for  they  amount  to  106 ;  they  are  all  collected  into  six  octavo  volumes, 
entitled  '  Opuscula  Torberni  Bergman  Physica  et  Chemica,'  excepting 
a  few  of  the  less  important. 

The  firat  chemical  memoir  which  ho  published  was  '  On  the  Aerial 
Acid,'  and  printed  in  1774 ;  he  ahows  that  this  gaseous  body,  now 
called  carbonic  acid,  possesses  acid  properties,  and  is  capable  of  com- 
bining with  bases  and  forming  salts  with  them.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  he  makes  no  mention  of  the  previous  labours  of  Dr.  Black  on  this 
subject  In  1778  appeared  his  paper  'On  the  Analysis  of  Mineral 
Waters.*  In  this  memoir  he  adverts  to  many  circumstances  connected 
with  their  general  character  and  sourees,  and  points  out  the  principal 
re-agents  and  precipitants  used  in  their  examination ;  the  resulta  of 
his  analysis  were  not  accurate,  but  they  were  better  than  those  which 
had  previously  appeared.  His  paper  on  alum  has  already  been  men- 
tion^; and  although  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  process  of 
manufacturing  it  in  Sweden,  he  was  unacquainted  with  the  true  nature 
of  the  salt.  In  lus  dissertation  on  emetic  tartar  he  gives  a  f uU 
historical  detail  of  the  modes  of  preparing  it,  and  its  uses ;  but  being 
unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  different  oxides  of  antimony,  his 
ideas  as  to  the  antimoniol  preparations  best  fitted  to  form  it  are  uot 
accurate.    H^s  memoir  on  the  forma  of  crystala  oontains  the  germ  of 
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the  theory  of  orygtallisaiion  afterwards  developed  by  H&Uy ;  he  made 
a  oozisiderable  uomber  of  experiments  on  silver,  and  his  analyses  of  the 
precioas  stones,  though  far  from  accurate,  were  among  the  first  attempts 
to  ascertain  the  composition  of  these  bodies. 

In  1775  Bergman  published  his  important  'Essay  on  Elective 
Attractions ;'  it  was  improved  and  augmented  in  the  Uiird  volume  of 
liis  'Opuscula,'  published  1783,  and  was  translated  into  English  by 
Dr.  Bed  does.  In  this  treatise  Bergman  considers  every  substance  as 
possessed  of  a  peculiar  attractive  force  for  every  other  substance  with 
which  it  unites,  a  force  capable  of  beins:  represented  numerically :  he 
also  considered  decomposition  as  complete ;  that  is,  whenever  a  third 
body  c,  is  added  to  a  compound  a  6,  for  one  of  the  constituents  of 
which  it  has  a  stronger  attraction  than  that  which  exists  between  the 
two,  the  compound  body  will  be  decomposed,  and  the  whole  of  one  of 
its  elements  transferred  to  the  body  added.  Thus,  suppose  the  attrac- 
tion  of  a  for  b  to  be  represented  by  1,  and  of  a  for  c  by  2,  then  the 
addition  of  c  to  a  6  will  produce  the  compound  a  c,  and  6  will  be 
separated :  thus,  when  lime-water  is  added  to  muriate  of  magnesia, 
the  magnesia  is  precipitated  and  a  solution  of  muriate  of  lime  is 
obtained ;  and  hence  when  muriatic  acid  is  poured  upon  a  mixture  of 
lime  and  magnesia,  it  dissolves  the  lime  and  leaves  'the  magnesia. 
From  these  and  numerous  similar  facts  Bergman  called  this  kind  of 
attraction  or  af&nity  'elective.'  This  work  contains  a  vast  number  of 
experiments ;  and  though  the  accuracy  of  his  researches  and  opinions 
have  been  called  in  question,  and  in  many  cases  upon  good  ground, 
the  work  will  long  remain  a  monument  of  his  sagacity  and  industry. 

BERKELEY,  GEORGE,  son  of  William,  of  Thomastown,  in  the 
county  of  Kilkenny,  was  bom  at  Kilcrin,  near  Thomastown,  on  the 
12th  of  March,  1684.  He  received  his  early  education  at  Kilkenny 
school  under  Dr.  Hinton,  was  admitted  a  pensioner  of  Triuity  College, 
Dublin,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  having  stood  successfully  an  examina- 
tioD,  he  waa  admitted  a  Fellow  on  the  9th  of  June,  1707.  In  the 
same  year  he  published  his  first  work, '  Arithmetica  absque  Algebra 
aut  Euclide  demonstrata,'  written  before  he  was  twenty  years  of  age, 
and  chiefly  remarkable  as  showing  the  early  bent  of  his  mind  and 
studies.  His  next  work,  published  in  1709,  was  'The  Theoiy  of 
Vision ; '  in  the  following  year  '  The  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge ' 
appeared.  The  perusal  of  Locke's  two  treatises  on  government  having 
turned  the  attention  of  Berkeley  to  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience, 
he  published  in  1712  a  discourse  in  favour  of  it,  being  the  substance 
of  three  sermons  delivered  by  him  in  that  year  in  the  college  chapel, 
which  passed  through  several  editious.  In  order  to  publish  his 
'  Dialogues  between  Hylas  and  Philonous,'  he  left  Ireland  in  1713  and 
weat  to  London,  where  he  was  introduced  to  literary  and  fashionable 
society  by  two  men  very  opposite  in  their  political  principles — Sir 
Bichsrd  Steele  and  Dr.  Swift  He  wrote  sevei-al  papers  in  the 
'  Guardian '  for  the  former,  and  in  his  house  formed  a  friendship  with 
Pope,  which  continued  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Berkeley 
was  recommended  by  Swift  to  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Peterborough, 
with  whom  he  set  out  as  chaplain  and  secretary,  in  November  1713, 
on  his  embassy  to  Sicily.  His  lordship  however  lefc  his  chaplain  and 
part  of  his  retinue  at  Leghorn,  and  proceeded  on  his  embassy.  After 
his  return  to  England,  in  August  1714,  with  Lord  Peterborough,  he 
became  companion  to  Mr.  Ashe,  son  of  Dr.  St  George  Ashe,  bid^op  of 
Clogher,  on  a  tour  through  Europe,  which  occupied  more  than  four 
yeara  At  Paris  he  visited  Malebranche,  and  entered  into  a  discussion 
with  him  on  the  ideal  theory,  which  was  conducted  with  so  much 
heat  that  the  excittiment  is  said  to  have  hastened  the  death  of  the 
French  philosopher.  When  in  Sidly  he  compiled  materials  for  a 
natural  history  of  the  island,  but  these  papers^  together  with  his 
journal,  were  lost  during  his  journey  to  Naples.  On  his  way  home 
he  wrote  his  tract '  De  Motu,'  at  Lyon,  sent  it  to  the  Royal  Society  of 
Paris,  and  printed  it  in  London  in  1721.  Seeing  the  misery  produced 
about  this  time  by  the  South  Sea  scheme,  he  published  *  An  Essay 
towards  preventing  the  Ruin  of  Great  Britain.' 

He  was  now  received  into  the  first  society.  Pope  introduced  him 
to  Lord  Burlington,  by  whom  he  was  recommended  to  the  Duke  of 
Grafton,  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.  On  becoming  chaplain  to  this 
nobleman  he  took  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Doctor  in  Divinity  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

About  this  time  his  fortune  was  unexpectedly  enlarged.  On  his 
first  visit  to  London,  Swift  had  introduced  him  to  Mrs.  Esther  Van- 
homrigh,  the  celebrated  '  YanesssL*  When  this  lady  became  dissatisfied 
with  Swift,  she  altered  her  will,  and  left  the  8000^  which  she  intended 
for  him,  to  Mr.  Marshal  and  Dr.  Berkeley,  her  executors.  Berkeley 
did  not  however  publish  her  correspondence  with  Swift,  though  she 
left  this  injunction  in  her  will,  but  committed  the  letters  to  the  flames, 
la  1724  Dr.  Berkeley  was  made  dean  of  Deny— a  place  worth  1100/L — 
and  he  resigned  his  fellowship  in  consequence. 

Ever  since  Berkeley's  return  to  England  he  had  occupied  himself 
with  a  scheme  for  the  conversion  of  Uie  North  American  savages  by 
means  of  a  missionary  college  to  be  erected  in  the  Bermudas  He 
published  his  plan  in  London  in  1725,  and  offered  to  resign  his  prefer- 
ment and  dedicate  hb  life  to  this  benevolent  project  on  an  income  of 
100/.  a  year.  Having  prevailed  on  three  junior  fellows  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  to  accompany  him  on  incomes  amounting  to  402.  per 
annum,  and  obtained,  by  showing  the  political  advantages  likely  to 
result  from  his  scheme, «  charter  for  his  college,  and  a  promise  of 


20,000/.  from  the  minister,  he  resisted  the  temptation  of  an  English 
mitre  offered  him  by  Queen  Caroline;  and  though  he  married  in 
August  1728,  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  Forster,  the  Speaker  of  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons,  he  sailed  in  the  middle  of  the  ensuing 
month  for  Rhode  Island  with  his  wife,  a  Miss  Handcock,  two  gentle- 
men of  the  names  of  James  and  Dalton,  a  valuable  library  of  boobs, 
and  a  large  sum  of  his  own  property.  He  took  up  his  residence  at 
Newport,  in  Khoda  Island,  and  for  nearly  two  years  devoted  himself 
indefatigably  to  his  pastoral  labours.  The  government  however  disap- 
pointed him,  and  he  was  compelled,  after  spending  much  of  his  fortune 
and  seven  years  of  the  prime  of  his  life  on  forwarding  his  scheme  at 
home  and  in  America,  to  leave  the  scene  of  his  philanthropic  enterprii-e 
and  return  to  England.  Before  he  left,  however,  he  presented  his 
books  to  the  clergy  of  the  province,  and  on  reaching  London  took  the 
whole  loss  upon  himself  by  returning  all  the  subscriptions  which  he 
had  received.  In  February  1732,  he  preached  before  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts.  The  same  year  he 
published  his  *  Minute  Philosopher,'  a  series  of  dialogues  on  the  model 
of  Plato.  Of  this  work  Bishop  Sherlock  of  London  presented  a  copy 
to  Queen  Caroline,  with  whom  Berkeley  had  many  interviews  after  his 
return,  and  by  whose  patronage  he  was  promoted  on  the  17th  of 
March  1734  to  the  vacant  bishopric  of  Cloyne,  a  see  to  which  he  was 
consecrated  by  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel  on  the  19th  of  May  following. 
He  repaired  immediately  to  the  residence  at  Cloyne,  and  to  the  exem- 
plary discharge  of  aU  his  episcopal  duties.  Hearing  from  Addition 
that  their  common  friend  Dr.  Garth  on  his  death-bed  attiibuted  his 
infidelity  to  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Halley,  whoso  mathematical  education 
had  much  influenced  Garth,  the  bishop  was  induced  to  write  the 
'Analyst,'  a  work  addressed  "to  an  infidel  mathematician,"  which 
excited  a  good  deal  of  controversy.  In  1735  appeared  his  '  Queries,' 
proposed  for  the  good  of  Ireland,  and  next  year  his '  Discourse  addressed 
to  Magistrates.' 

Having  received  benefit  from  the  use  of  tar-water  when  ill  with  the 
colic,  he  published  in  1744  '  Siris,'  a  work  on  the  virtues  of  tar-water, 
on  which  he  said  he  had  bestowed  more  pains  than  on  any  other  of 
his  productions  :  he  published  a  second  edition  with  emendations  and 
additions  in  1747.  During  the  Scotch  rebellion  in  1745  he  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  his  diocese,  and  in  1749  another  to 
the  clergy  of  that  persuasion  in  Ireland,  entitled  'A  Word  to  the 
Wise,'  distinguished  by  so  much  good  sense,  candour,  and  moderation, 
that  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  parties  whom  he  addressed.  When 
Lord  Chesterfield,  in  1745,  offered  him  the  see  of  Clogher,  worth 
twice  as  much  as  the  one  he  held,  he  refused  it  because  he  had  already 
enough  to  satisfy  his  wishes.  His  '  Maxims  concerning  Patriotism ' 
appeu:ed  in  1750.  His  last  work  was  'Further  Thoughts  on  Tar- 
Water,'  published  in  1752.  In  July  this  year  he  determined  on  going 
with  his  family  to  Oxford,  to  superintend  the  education  of  his  son 
and  enjoy  the  learned  retirement  to  which  he  was  attached.  He  waa 
however  so  impressed  with  the  evils  of  non-residence  that  he  actually 
petitioned  the  king  for  leave  to  resign  his  see,  but  his  Majesty  was 
determined  he  should  die  a  bishop  in  spite  of  himself,  and  refused  hia 
application,  giving  him  at  the  same  time  permission  to  reside  wherever 
he  pleased. 

In  July  1752  he  removed  to  Oxford,  where  he  was  treated  with 
great  respect  On  Sunday  evening,  January  14, 1753,  he  was  seized 
with  what  his  physicians  called  a  palsy  of  the  heart,  and  expired  so 
suddenly  and  quietly  that  it  was  only  when  his  daughter  went  to  give 
him  a  cup  of  tea  that  she  perceived  he  was  quite  dSad.  His  remains 
were  interred  in  Christ  church,  Oxford,  and  an  elegant  monument  was 
erected  to  his  memoiy  by  his  widow.  He  had  three  sons  and  a 
daughter.  Besides  the  works  already  mentioned  he  wrote  some 
smaller  pieces,  which  appeared  in  a  collection  printed  in  Dublin  in 
1752  under  the  title  of  '  Miscellanies.' 

The  writings  of  Berkeley,  which  contain  his  peculiar  opinions, 
consist  in  an  attack  upon  the  anti-Christian  tenets  which  began  to 
prevail  before  bis  time  To  look  upon  his  literary  labours  as  a  whole, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  remember — 1,  the  consequences  of  the  court  of 
Charles  II.;  2,  the  shock  which  had  been  given  to  all  prevailing 
notions  of  mental  philosophy  by  the  introduction  of  the  writings  of 
Locke;  3,  the  new  view  of  the  power  of  natural  philosophy  consequent 
upon  the  mathematical  discoveries  of  Newton ;  4,  the  extensive  rem- 
nants  of  the  old  philosophy,  which  insinuated  themselves  more  or  less 
into  the  newly  cultivated  branches  of  science.  The  '  Minute  Philoso- 
pher' is  addressed  to  the  infidel  man  of  pleasure;  the  'Analyst'  to 
the  infidel  mathematician ;  the  '  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge,' 
and  the  'Dialogues  of  Hylas  and  Philonous,'  to  the. infidel  metaphy 
sician.    We  shsSl  take  them  in  order  of  publication : — 

'Principles  of  Human  Knowledge;'  'Dialogues  of  Hylas  and 
Philonous.' — The  prevailing  notion  of  matter,  from  the  earliest  ages 
downwards,  had  been  that  of  a  substance  possessing  an  existence 
independent  of  faculties  capable  of  perceiving  it  The  atheism  of 
several  ancient  sects  was  entirely  based  upon  a  notion  that  matter 
might  exist  without  a  God,  or  in  conjunction  with,  though  inde- 
pendently of,  a  God.  The  argument  of  Berkeley  may  be  divided  into 
two  parts :  in  the  first  he  attacks  the  common  notion  of  matter  by  the 
assertion  that  there  is  no  proof  of  its  existence  anywhere  but  in  our 
own  peroeptions ;  in  the  second  he  asserts  the  impossibility  of  any  suoh 
independent;  existence.    The  first  point  is,  and  always  will  bo  mi» 
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understood  by  those  who  do  not  pay  the  doeeit  attentioii  to  the 
meaning  of  his  terms.  For  instance.  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  who  was 
frequeotly  happy  in  perceiving  verbal  distinctions,  said  he  refuted 
Berkeley's  theory  by  stamping  with  his  £oot  upon  tixe  ground.  That 
IB,  he  imagined  that  Berkeley  denied  the  existence  of  the  peroeption  of 
solidity,  which  of  course  was  not  the  oasa 

To  the  believer  in  an  intelligent  Creator  (and  it  is  only  to  such  that 
the  negative  part  of  Berkeley's  argument  applies)  the  case  may  be 
thus  put : — Tou  admit  that  your  existenoe  and  your  power  of  per- 
ceiving, as  well  as  the  perceptions  by  which  the  second  makes  you 
know  the  first,  are  ultimately  (whatever  may  be  the  intermediate  steps) 
to  be  traced  to  the  will  of  the  Creator.  Tou  cannot  figure  to  yourself 
the  uniform  nature  of  the  percepUons  which  you  receive  as  coming 
directly  from  the  Creator,  but  you  suppose  a  power  of  imparting  them 
to  be  made  inherent  in  a  certain  'substratum'  (this  is  Berkeley's  word) 
which  you  call  matter?  But  if  you  admit  that  it  is  in  the  power  of 
the  Creator  to  furnish  you  directly  with  those  ideas  of  space,  figure, 
colour,  &c,  which  to  you  constitute  the  material  world,  without  any 
intervention  of  which  you  can  form  a  positive  conception ;  how  do 
jovL  know  that  he  has  not  done  so  ?  The  answer  must  be  that  there 
IS  no  such  knowledge ;  and  this  is  the  point  on  which  Berkeley  has 
never  been,  and  it  is  not  too  bold  an  assertion  to  say  never  can  b^ 
refuted. 

The  positive  part  of  Berkeley's  theory,  in  which  he  asserts  the 
impossibility  of  matter,  lays  him  open  to  precisely  the  same  answer 
which  those  may  receive  who  actually  assert  its  existence.  We  cannot 
in  our  limits  show  the  several  grounds  on  which  he  supposes  he  has 
established  his  point.  He  has  a  notion  that  what  he  cidls  an  'idea' 
(we  should  say  '  pneroeption ')  cannot  be  imparted  unless  there  be 
something  resembling  the  idea  in  that  which  communicates.  It  is 
veiy  difficult  to  abbreviate  an  argument  which  handles  the  nature  of 
ideas;  but  the  leading  notions  seem  to  us  to  be  contained  in  the 
following  quotation  (*  Works,'  v.  l  p.  26),  with  which  we  shall  dose 
this  part.  The  reader  will  observe  that  axioms  are  assumed  as 
doubtful  at  least,  and  by  no  means  so  convenient  as  tiiat  of  the 
existence  of  matter ;  also  that  the  first  paragraph  assumes  the  point 
in  question : — 

"  Some  truths  there  are  so  near  and  obvious  to  the  mind  that  a  man 
need  only  open  his  eyes  to  see  them.  Such  I  take  this  important  one 
to  be,  to  wit,  that  all  the  choir  of  heaven  and  furniture  of  the  earth, 
in  a  word,  sll  those  bodies  which  compose  the  mighty  frame  of  the 
worlds  have  not  any  subsistence  without  a  mind ;  tiiat  their  being  is 
to  be  perceived  or  known ;  that  consequently  so  long  as  they  are  not 
actually  perceived  by  me,  or  do  not  exist  in  my  mind  or  that  of  any 
other  created  spirit,  they  must  either  have  no  existenoe  at  all,  or  else 
•subsist  in  the  mind  of  some  eternal  spirits 

"  There  is  not  any  other  substance  than  spirit,  or  that  which  per- 

iceives. For  an  idea  to  exist  in  an  unperceiving  thing  is  a 

manifest  contradiction;  for  to  have  an  idea  is  all  one  as  to  perceive; 
ihat  therefore  wherein  colour,  figure,  and  the  like  qualities  exists  must 
^rceive  them ;  hence  it  is  clear  there  can  be  no  imthwkiTig  substance 
or  substratum  of*  these  ideas." 

*"  But,  say  you,  though  the  ideas  themselves  do  not  exist  without  the 
mind,  yet  there  may  be  things  like  them  whereof  they  are  copies  or 
zesemblances,  which  things  exist  without  the  mind,  in  an  unthinking 
substance.  I  answer,  an  idea  can  be  nothing  but  an  idea ;  a  colour  or 
figure  can  be  like  nothing  but  another  colour  or  figure." 

'  Alciphron,  or  the  Minute  Philosopher.' — This  is  a  series  of  dialogues 
between  two  atheists  and  two  Christian  theists.  The  former  are  of 
the  class  of  'good  company'  philosophers  who  have  disappeared  with 
'wit'  and  'verses.' 

*  The  Analyst '  and  '  Defence  of  Freethinking  in  Mathematics.'— The 
object  of  these  tracts  (the  second  of  which  is  a  rejoinder  to  a  reply  to 
the  first)  is,  by  pointing  out  the  difficulties  in  the  subject  of  fluxions, 
then  almost  newly  invented,  to  show  one  of  two  things :  either  that 
mathematicians  were  not  such  masters  of  reasoning  as  to  make  their 
opinions  on  religious  subjects  more  valuable  than  those  of  other  people; 
or  else  that  there  were,  in  the  science  of  fluxions,  incomprehensible 
points  as  difficult  as  those  of  religion,  and  yet  logically  established.  It 
was  a  very  dangerous  use  of  analogy,  considered  with  r^erence  to  the 
interests  of  the  cause  it  was  meant  to  serve ;  but  it  is  by  no  means 
the  only  instance  of  an  attempt  to  place  mathematical  on  a  similar 
footing  with  moral  difficulties.  The  points  on  which  Berkeley  ijisisted 
have  since  been  cleared  up,  and  the  publication  of  the  '  Andyst '  was 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  work  of  Maclaurin  on  the  subject 

The  stjle  of  Berkeley  is  very  clear,  and  his  bold  method  of  thinking, 
and  absence  of  all  adhesion  to  great  authorities,  make  his  works  even 
now  valuable  to  the  stodentb  These  same  qualities  make  them  difficult 
to  describe,  and  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  subjects  which  he  treated 
has  caused  them  to  be  misrepresented,  so  that  their  true  scope  is  less 
understood  than  that  of  any  other  writings  of  his  day. 

(See  his '  Life,'  prefixed  to  his  works  published  in  2  vols.  4to  in 
1784,  written  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stock  from  particulars  furnished  by 
Betkeley's  brother,  and  first  published  anonymously  in  1776.  An 
edition  of  his  works  has  been  since  published  in  8  vols.  8vo.) 

BERKENBOUT,  DR  JOHN,  the  son  of  a  Dutch  merchant,  was 
bom  at  Leeds  about  the  year  1780.  He  was  educated  partly  at  the 
grammar  school  of  that  town  and  partly  in  Germany,  and  he  afterwards 


made  the  tour  of  Europe  in  company  with  one  or  more  English  noble- 
men. He  then  entered  the  Prussian  service  as  a  cadet,  and  rose  to  the 
rank  of  captain.  When  the  war  broke  out  between  En^and  and  France 
in  1756,  he  quitted  the  Prussian  and  obtained  a  company  in  the  Koglish 
service.  On  the  conclusion  of  peaoe  in  1760  he  left  the  army,  and 
commenced  the  study  of  physic  at  Edinburgh.  During  his  reoidenoe 
there  he  wrote  a  work  entitled  '  Clavis  Anglioa  Linguss  Botanicae,  or  a 
Botanical  Lexicon,  in  which  the  terms  of  botany,  particularly  thoea 
which  oocur  in  the  works  of  Linnssus  and  other  modem  writers,  are 
applied,  derived,  explained,  contrasted,  and  exemplified,'  London,  1764, 
small  Sva  It  is  a  useful  little  work,  and  perhaps  the  first  of  its  kind 
published. 

Berkenhout  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Physic  at  Leyden  in  1765. 
on  whioh  occasion  he  published  his  'Dissertatio  Medica  Inaugurslis  de 
Podsgrft,'  dedicated  to  his  relation  Baron  de  Bielfeld  (4to,  pp.  28  >.  On 
returning  to  England,  Dr.  Berkenhout  settled  at  Isleworth  in  Middlesex ; 
and  until  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1791,  employed  a  great  part 
of  his  .time  in  writing  on  an  immense  variety  of  subjects.  In  1766  his 
'  Pharmacopoaia  Medici '  appeared,  which  reached  a  third  edition  in 
1782.  His  '  Outlines  of  the  Natural  Histoiy  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland '  came  out  by  a  volume  at  a  time  in  1769-71.  The  copy  at 
the  British  Museum  is  bound  up  with  a  short  treatise  entitled  the 
'  Naturalist's  and  Traveller's  Companion '  (London,  1772,  8vo,  pp.  69). 
It  has  no  name,  but  is  probably  by  the  same  indefatigable  author. 

In  1771  he  published  'Dr.  Cadogan's  Dissertation  on  the  Gout 
examined  and  refuted,'  and  in  1777  '  Biographia  Literaria,  or  a  Biogra- 
phical History  of  Literature,  containing  the  Lives  of  Enghsh,  Scottish, 
and  Irish  autiiors,  from  the  dawn  of  Letters  in  these  kingdoms  to  the 
present  time,  chronologically  and  classically  arranged,'  London,  1771, 
4to,  pp.  537.  This  volume  contains  the  authors  who  lived  from  the 
beginning  of  the  5th  to  the  end  of  the  16th  century.  In  a  very  loi^ 
prefeuse,  dated  from  Richmond  in  Surrey,  the  author  promiees  his 
readers  a  second,  third,  and  fourth  Tolume^  but  they  never  made  their 
appearanoe. 

Dr.  Berkenhout's  next  work  was  '  A  Treatise  on  Hysterical  Diseases, 
translated  from  the  French.'  In  1778  he  was  sent  with  certain  com- 
missioners appointed  to  treat  with  America,  and  on  his  return  obtained 
a  pension  in  consideration  of  his  political  services,  and  the  lois  sustained 
by  him  in  giving  up  his  practice  for  a  time.  In  1780  he  published 
'  Lucubrations  on  Ways  and  Means,  inscribed  to  Lord  North.'  His 
next  work  was  an  '  Essay  on  a  Bite  of  a  Had  Dog,'  and  in  the  following 
year  he  pubUshed  his  'Symptomatology.'  In  1788  appeared  Dr. 
Berkenhout's '  First  Lines  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Philosophical 
Chemistry,'  never  a  very  valuable  and  now  an  utterly  useless  work. 

In  1779  he  published  a  continuation  of  Campbell's '  Lives  of  the 
Admirals,'  4  vols.  8vo.  His  last  publication,  according  to  the  writer 
of  his  life,  was  'Letters  on  Education,  to  his  Son  at  Oxford,'  1791, 
2  vola  12ma  Probably  this  is  a  mistake.  We  have  seen  a  aioiilar 
work  entitled  '  A  Volume  of  Letters  from  Dr.  Berkenhout  to  his  Son 
at  the  University,'  but  it  is  in  one  octavo  volume  (of  874  pages),  is 
printed  in  1790,  and  addressed  to  a  son  at  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
It  is  a  very  poor  production.  Dr.  Berkenhout,  though  oertaiuly 
undeserving  of  the  Uvish  panegyrics  of  his  friends,  was  an  active, 
energetic^  and  indefatigable  writer ;  and  though  he  has  no  claim  to 
the  rare  praise  of  oreating  knowledge,  it  would  be  unjust  to  deny  him 
the  credit  due  to  those  who  acquire  and  diffuse  it. 

BERLICHINGEN,  OOETZ  VON,  a  German  knight,  a  petty  feudal 
lord  of  Suabia,  notorious  in  the  history  of  the  middle  ages  for  his 
bravery  and  his  lawless  turbulence.  He  lived  during  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  L,  the  predecessor  of  Charles  V.  Goets  was 
called  Iron-Handed,  because^  iMving  lost  his  right  hand  in  battle,  he 
had  a  steel  one  made  with  springs^  by  means  of  which,  it  i*  said,  be 
could  still  handle  his  lance.  He  was  often  at  war  with  his  neighbours, 
and  at  times  took  the  part  of  the  peasantry  against  the  nobles.  In 
1518  he  declared  war  against  the  free  imperial  town  of  Numbei;^ 
With  170  men  he  waylaid  the  merchants  returning  from  Leipx^ 
plundered  them  of  all  they  had,  and  consigned  many  to  his  dungeons, 
ui  order  to  exact  a  ransom  for  them.  Upon  this  the  emperor  put  him 
under  the  ban  of  the  empire^  and  sentenced  him  to  pay  14,000  florins. 
The  money  was  collected  after  some  difficulty,  and  the  offender  was 
restored  to  his  civil  rights.  Having  again  offended  the  emperor,  he 
was  at  last  besieged  in  a  castle  by  the  imperial  troops,  where  he 
defended  himself  desperately,  but  was  wounded,  and  died.  Qothe  has 
taken  him  for  the  subject  of  one  of  his  dramas, '  Gh>ets  von  Berliohiugen,' 
still  very  popular  in  Germany,  as  being  a  picture  of  the  manners  and 
social  state  of  the  latter  part  of  the  middle  ages,  before  the  imperisl 
authority  was  thoroughly  enforced  through  the  oountry  by  means  of 
standing  armies,  weU  disciplined,  and  provided  with  artillery.  Gothe's 
drama  has  been  translated  by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

^BERLIOZ,  HECTOR,  was  bom  at  C6te-St-Andr^,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Is^re,  in  France,  on  December  11, 1S03.  His  father,  a  phy- 
sician, desirous  of  bringing  him  up  to  that  profession,  resolutely 
refused  the  supplications  of  the  son  to  be  allowed  to  devote  himself 
to  music,  to  which  he  was  profoundly  attached,  and  wherein  he  felt 
he  could  distinguish  himsel£  He  was  however  allowed  to  study  music 
in  his  leisure  hours.  When  he  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty  he 
was  sent  to  Paris  to  complete  his  medical  studies;  but  he  soon 
deserted  the  lectures  of  the  faculty;  entered  the  CoDsorvatoiro  de 
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Hu'^iqne,  ntudied  composition  at  first  under  Lesueur,  and  fiDally  under 
Reicha.  In  1828  he  won  the  aeoond  prize,  in  1830  the  first  prise  at 
the  Conservatoire  by  his  cantata  of '  Sardanapalus.'  This  gave  him  the 
privilege  of  vieitisg  Italy  as  a  pensionary  of  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts.  In  Italy  he  remained  eighteen  months,  displaying  a  fantastio^ 
irregular,  but  rich  musical  taste.  On  his  return  he  produced  at  the 
Conservatoire  an  overture  to  'King  Lear;'  and  'Harold,'  a  symphony, 
was  also  performed  there  about  188S.  In  1887  he  produced  a 
Requiem,  performed  in  the  church  of  the  Invalides  at  the  funeral  of 
General  Damr^mont^  with  marvellouB  effoet  This  was  followed  by 
'  Benvenuto  Cellini,'  an  opera  in  two  acts,  represented  on  September  8, 
1888.  It  did  not  succeed :  it  had  abandoned  tiie  old  rules  of  art,  and 
it  f;ave  rise  to  a  war  of  words,  iu  which  the  yery  ftmdamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  art  had  to  be  discussed,  and  during  which  passion  gave 
little  opportunity  of  judging  impartially  either  the  merits  or  defects 
of  the  work.  In  November  1839  the  grand  dramatic  symphony  of 
'Romeo  and  Juliet'  was  performed  at  the  Conservatoire^  and  pto- 
duced  a  yivid  sensation.  Shortly  afterwards  BerlioB  was  decorated 
with  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  The  '  Symphonic  fundbre 
et  triomphale,'  written  in  1840,  for  the  inauguration  of  the  column  in 
the  Place  de  la  Bastille,  added  consideraUy  to  his  reputation.  He 
has  greatly  distinguished  himself  as  the  conductor  of  an  orchestra^ 
and  it  was  to  him  that  the  great  reunion  of  1200  musicians  was  ow^ng, 
wbich,  in  1840,  under  his  conduct,  performed  the  Hymn  to  France, 
which  he  had  written  for  the  occasion.  In  1846  he  produced  '  Faust^' 
and  in  1854  a  sacred  trilogy, '  I'Enfance  du  Christ.' 

Though  there  may  be  various  opinions  of  M.  Berlioz's  rank  as  a 
musician,  all  must  agree  that  his  compositions  have  a  style  and  an 
individuality  which  must  tend  to  increase  the  sphere  of  the  art. 
M.  Berlios  is  also  well  known  as  an  accomplished  musical  critic,  having 
been  the  recognised  contributor  in  that  capacity  to  the  *  Journal  dee 
Debate.'  He  is  at  present  librarian  to  the  Conservatoire  de  Musique. 
We  have  not  attempted  to  give  a  catalogue  of  his  works :  they  are  very 
numerous,  and  constantly  increasing.  He  succeeded  M.  Adolphe  Adam, 
as  member  of  the  Institute  in  1856. 

BERNARD,  EDWARD,  was  bom  May  2, 1688,  at  PauWs  Perry, 
near  Towceeter,  in  Northamptonshire,  of  which  place  his  father  was 
rector.    He  was  educated  first  at  Northampton,  and  afterwards  at  the 
Merchant  Tailors'  school,  London,  under  Dagard.    In  June  1655  he 
was  elected  scholar  of  St  John's  College,  Oxford.    Here  he  turned  his 
attention  to  the  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Coptic  languages,  in 
addition  to  the  pursuits  of  the  place,  and  also  to  mathematics,  which 
he  studied  under  Wallis.    In  1658  he  was  made  Fellow  of  his  college, 
RA.  in  1659,  M.A.  in  1662,  B.D.  in  1667,  and  D.D.  in  1684.    In  1668 
he  went  to  Leyden  to  consult  manuscripts^  and  brought  home  the 
three  books  of  Apollonios,  which  Golius  had  brought  from  the  east 
About  1669,  Christopher  Wren  being  appointed  architect  to  the  king, 
obtained  leave  to  have  a  deputy  for  the  duties  of  the  Savilian  pro- 
fessorship of  astronomy,  and  he   appointed  Bernard.     The  latter 
obtained  at  the  same  time  a  living  and  a  chaplaincy ;  but  these  he 
resigned  in  1678,  when  Wren  finally  resigned  his  professorship.    The 
Savilian  professors  are  not  allowed  to  hold  any  church  preferment,  and 
Bernard  at  this  time  desired  to  succeed  Wren.    This  he  did  against 
the  advice  of  friends,  who  were  unwilling  that  he  should  quit  the  road 
of  preferment.    The  design  which  was  then  formed,  and  a^rwards 
executed,  of  reprinting  all  the  old  mathematicians  at  Oxford,  seems 
to  have  been  his  great  inducementb    In  1676  he  went  to  France  as 
tutor  to  the  dukes  of  Qrafton  and  Northumberland,  the  sons  of 
Charles  II.  by  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland.    He  stdd  only  a  year,  not 
being  satisfied  (Dr.  Smith  hints)  with  the  treatment  he  received.    In 
1683  he  went  to  Holland,  to  be  present  at  the  sale  of  the  Ubrary  of 
Heinsius;   and  being  now  disgusted  with  his  situation  at  Oxford, 
would  have  remained  at  Leyden  if  he  could  have  obtained  the  pro- 
fessorship of  Oriental  languages.     He  was  however  tmable  to  obtain 
any  means  of  extricating  himself  till  the  year  1691,  when  Hewes, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  gave  him  the  rectory  of  Brightwell  in  Berkshure. 
He  was  succeeded  in  the  professorship  by  David  Gregory,  and  subse- 
quently by  Halley.    Under  these  two  the  roprints  of  the  old  mathe- 
maticians were  made  which  distinguished  the  Oxford  press  of  that 
period;   and  the  labours  of  Dr.  Bernard,  who  passed  his  life  in 
searching  for  and  collating  manuscripts,  were  of  the  greatest  prelimi- 
nary service.    In  1698  he  married ;  in  1696  he  went  again  to  HoUand, 
to  be  present  at  the  sale  of  the  library  of  Qolius.    He  died  at  Oxford 
soon  after  his  retuni,  January  1697,  having  lived  a  most  industrious 
and  useful  life.    He  left  behind  him  a  large  number  of  papers^  some 
of  them  unfinished.    Of  his  printed  works,  the  most  important  was 
*  Of  the  Ancient  Weights  and  Measures,'  published  at  the  end  of 
Pococke's  Commentary  on  Hosea,  Oxford,  1685;  reprinted  with  lai^ 
additions,  Oxford,  1688,  in  Latin,  under  the  title  of  'De  Mensuris  et 
Ponderibus  Antiquis  libri  tree.'    It  contains  a  good  index,  and  an 
appended  letter  by  Hyde,  on  the  Chinese  weights  and  measures.    This 
is  a  work  of  learning,  and  one  of  the  bei^  which  remahi  on  the 
subject    Arbuthnot,  in  his  work  on  ancient  weights  and  measures, 
never  cites  xt^  and  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  its  existence,  which, 
considering  the  nature  of  the  subject,  very  much  adds  to  the  utility 
of  both  works  for  the  purposes  of  comparison,  unless  the  second  work 
be  taken  from  the  firsts  of  which  we  do  not  see  any  very  obvious 
signs.    The  work  of  Aristafehus,  as  publiahed  by  Wid]a%  was  collated 


by  Bernard,  and  the  result  of  his  collation  of  the  text  of  Euclid  may 
be  said  to  be  published  in  Gregory's  celebrated  edition.  A  life  of 
Bernard  was  published  in  1704  by  Dr.  J.  Smith,  in  which  a  catalogue 
of  both  his  unpublished  papers  and  his  printed  works  will  be  found. 

BBRNARD,  ST.,  abbot  of  Clairvaux,  was  bom  at  Fontaine,  in 
Burgundy,  in  the  year  1691.  His  fieither  was  Tecelinus,  a  nobleman 
and  a  aoldder :  his  mother^s  name  was  Aleth.  Both  his  parents  were 
persons  of  great  piety,  acoordiog  to  the  notions  of  that  age.  Bernard 
was  the  third  of  seven  children.  From  his  infiuicy  he  was  devoted  to 
religion  and  study,  and  after  having  been  educated  at  the  university 
of  Paris,  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  celebrated  seats  of  learning  in 
Europe,  at  the  age  of  twenty  two  he  entered  the  Cistercian  monastery 
of  Clteaux,  near  Dijon  in  Burgundy.  His  influence  on  the  minds  of 
others,  even  at  that  early  age,  is  shown  by  his  inducing  upwards  of 
thirty  of  his  companions,  including  his  five  brothers,  to  accompany 
him  in  his  retreat.  The  Ciiteroian  order  was  at  that  time  the  strictest 
in  France,  and  Bernard  so  rooommended  himself  by  the  most  rigorous 
practice  of  its  austerities,  that  in  the  year  1115  he  was  selected  as 
head  of  the  colony  which  founded  the  abbey  of  Clairvaux  in  Cham- 
pagne. For  some  time  he  practised  such  severities  as  to  injuro  hla 
httilth,  but  he  afterwards  acknowledged  his  error,  and  relaxed  his 
discipline,  both  with  rospect  to  himself  and  others. 

His  reputation  soon  rose  so  high,  that  in  1128  he  was  employed  by 
the  grand  master  of  the  Templars  to  draw  up  the  statutes  of  that 
order.  Such  was  his  influence,  that  he  pravaUed  on  the  king,  clergy, 
and  nobility  of  France  assembled  at  Etampes,  near  Paris,  to  acknow- 
ledge Innocent  II.  as  legitimate  pope,  in  opposition  to  his  competitor 
Anaclete  ('L'Art  de  verifier  lea  Dates,'  ConcUium  Stampense  and  Inno- 
cent ID,  and  afterwards  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  same  acknow- 
ledgment from  Henry  L  of  England.  Some  time  after  ho  was  offered 
the  archbishopric  of  Milan  by  the  clergy  of  that  city,  which  he 
reftued.  In  tne  course  of  his  life  he  also  refused  the  arohbishoprics 
of  Genoa  and  Rheims,  as  well  as  many  other  ecclesiastical  dignities. 
Having  condemned  as  heretical  some  propositions  in  the  works  of  the 
celebrated  Abelard,  he  was  challenged  by  him  to  a  public  controversy. 
At  first  he  wished  to  decline  the  challenge,  but  at  last  accepted  it^  at 
the  prossing  instances  of  his  friends.  In  the  year  1140  they  met  at 
the  council  of  Sens  in  Champagne^  but  before  the  discussion  waa 
completed,  Abelard  appealed  to  the  pope ;  the  council  agreed  with 
Bernard  in  condemning  the  propositions,  and  by  order  of  the  Pope, 
Abelard  was  confined  in  the  monasteiy  of  Cluni,  in  Burgundy. 

At  the  council  of  V^zelai,  on  the  confines  of  Burgundy  and  Niver- 
nois,  in  the  year  1146,  Bernard  persuaded  the  king  and  nobility  of 
France  to  enter  on  a  crusade.  On  this  occasion  he  went  so  far  as  to 
claim  inspiration,  and  to  prophesy  the  success  of  the  undertaking. 
This  is  the  most  reprehensible  part  of  his  career,  and  he  attempted  to 
cover  the  failuro  of  his  prophecy  by  a  poor  quibble.  In  the  same  year 
a  council  was  held  at  Chartres,  where  the  crusaders  offered  St  Bernard 
the  command  of  the  army,  which  he  refused.  In  1147,  at  the  council 
of  Paris,  he  attacked  the  doctrine  of  Gilbert  de  la  Porrde,  bishop  of 
Poitiers,  on  the  Trinity ;  and  in  the  following  year,  at  the  council  of 
Rheims,  procured  its  condemnation.  During  the  course  of  his  life  he 
successfully  combated  several  other  heresies.  The  last  act  of  his 
career  waa  his  mediation  between  the  people  of  Ments  and  some 
ndghbouring  princes.  On  his  return  to  his  convent  he  fell  ill  and 
died  in  1158.  He  was  canomsed  in  the  year  1174,  by  Pope  Alex- 
ander III.,  and  the  Roman  Church  celebrates  his  festival  on  the  20th 
of  August^  His  works,  which  have  procured  for  him  from  Roman 
Catholic  writers  the  honourable  appellation  of  the  last  of  the  fathers, 
have  been  repeatedly  published.  The  best  edition  ia  that  by  MabUlon, 
2  vols,  folio,  Paris,  1719,  whiol^  besides  his  undoubted  works,  contains 
several  productions  attributed  to  him  on  lees  authority. 

(Milner,  HiMiory  of  the  Ohwrch;  Waddington,  Hiitory  cfthe  Chu/rch\ 
Mosheim,  Ecdettia^ieal  Biitory ;  Neander,  St,  £erhard  and  hit 
Timet,) 

BERNERS,  JOHN  BOTJRCHIER,  LORD,  was  bom  about  the 
year  1474.  He  was  the  eldeet  son  of  Sir  Humphroy  Bourohier,  who 
was  the  son  of  Sir  John  Bourohier,  the  fourth  son  of  the  Earl  of  Ewe 
by  his  wife  Anne,  daughter  of  Thomas,  duke  of  Gloucester,  the 
youngest  son  of  Edward  III.  This  Sir  John  was  created  Lord  Bemers 
in  honour  of  the  family  of  his  wife  Margery,  who  was  the  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Richard  Lord  Bemers,  the  ntther,  as  it  is  supposed,  of 
Juliana  Bemers,  the  anthoress  of  part  of  the  famous  book  on  field- 
sports.  Admitting  the  presumptive  evidence  in  favour  of  Juliana's 
connection  with  this  family,  it  is  pleasant  to  find  two  persons  in  it^  of 
different  sexes,  so  honourably  distinguished. 

The  Bourohier  family  adhered  to  the  house  of  York  during  the  war 
of  the  Roses ;  and  Sir  Humphrey  Bourohier  was  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Bamet  in  1471  in  support  of  its  cause,  being,  according  to  Hall,  the 
only  person  of  rank  on  Edward's  side  who  was  slain  in  the  action. 
His  son,  the  subject  of  the  present  notice,  succeeded  his  grandfather 
when  he  was  only  seven  years  of  age,  and  when  he  was  only  eleven 
the  Order  of  the  Bath  was  given  him  by  Edward  IV.  Lord  Bemera 
was  sent  to  Oxford  at  an  early  age,  as  was  then  the  custom,  and  Wood 
believes,  but  is  not  certain,  that  he  was  educated  at  Balliol  College, 
and  adds,  "  after  he  had  left  the  university  he  travelled  into  divers 
countries^  and  returned  a  master  of  several  languages  and  a  complete 
gentleman."    His  youth  and  absence  prevented  hun  from  taking  any 
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part  in  public  ftffaira  until  Henry  VII.  had  established  himself  on  the 
throne.  It  seems  however  that  the  usurpation  of  Richard  III.  made 
the  Bourchier  family  fayourable  to  Henry.  They  supported  him,  and 
he  was  ultimately  crowned  by  Cardinal  Bourchier,  the  grand-uncle  of 
Lord  Beraers. 

Lord  Bemers  was  first  called  to  parliament  in  the  Ilth  of 
Henry  VII.  by  the  style  of  John  Bourgchier,  lord  of  Berners ;  and 
it  seema  that  he  had  previously  attended  the  king  at  the  siege  of 
Boulogne  in  the  year  1492.  He  first  acquired  personal  distinction  and 
the  favourable  regard  of  the  king  by  the  active  part  he  took  in  putting 
down  the  insurrection  which  in  1497  broke  out  in  Cornwall,  headed 
by  Blichael  Joseph,  a  blacksmith,  and  a  lawyer  named  Flammock,  and 
afterwards  supported  by  Lord  Audley.  He  appears  to  have  become  a 
favourite  of  Henry  VIIL  very  soon  after  his  accession,  and  he  had  the 
rare  fortune  of  retaining  his  favour  to  the  lastb  About  1516  he  was 
appointed  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  life ;  and  about  the  same 
time  was  one  of  the  splendid  train  of  nobles,  knights,  and  ladies 
appointed  to  escort  to  Abbeville  the  Lady  Mary,  the  kings  jiister,  who 
by  the  peace  of  1514  was  to  be  married  to  Louis  XII.  of  France.  In 
the  year  1518  Lord  Bemers  was  associated  with  John  Rite,  archbishop 
of  Armagh,  in  an  embassy  to  Spain,  in  the  hope  of  detaching  the 
young  king  of  Spain  from  the  interests  of  the  French  king  Francis, 
and  of  bringing  him  over  to  the  views  of  Wolsey,  the  pope,  and  the 
emperor.  After  his  return  his  age  and  growing  infirmities  occasioned 
him  to  live  much  in  retirement  in  his  government  at  Calais,  to  which 
important  office  he  appears  to  have  been  appointed  soon  afterwards. 
He  remained  in  this  situation  until  his  death,  on  the  19th  of  March 
1532,  devoting  hia  leisure  to  those  literary  undertakings  for  which 
alone  he  is  now  remembered. 

His  great  work,  the  translation  of  Froissart'a  'Chronicles,'  was 
undertaken  by  the  kind's  command;  the  first  volume  vras  printed  by 
Pynson  in  the  year  1528,  and  the  second  volume  in  1525.  For  com- 
mon use  this  translation  has  been  supplanted  by  the  modem  one  of 
Mr.  Johnes;  but  Lord  Beroers's  translation  waa  reprinted  in  1812, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Utterson,  who  very  properly  considered 
that  it  was  still  of  great  value  for  the  appropriate  colours  with  which 
it  portrays  the  manners  and  customs  of  our  ancestors.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  justly  remarked  in  reviewing  Johnes'  translation,  that  Berners 
had  the  advantage  of  using  in  his  version  a  language  in  which  the 
terms  of  chivalry  were  still  in  use,  while  its  feelings  and  principles, 
and  even  its  practice,  were  still  fresh  in  recollection.  The  old  trans- 
lation therefore,  though  somewhat  antique  in  style,  is  far  the  most 
picturesque.  Others  of  his  works  were  a  whimsical  medley  of  trans- 
lations from  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  novels,  which  seem  to  have 
been  the  mode  then ;  and  he  wrote  a  comedy  called, '  Ite  in  vioeam 
meam,'  which  was  usually  acted  in  the  great  church  of  Calais  after 
vespers.  Neither  of  the  two  laat-named  works  was  printed,  and  it  is 
not  known  whether  the  comedy  was  in  Latin  or  English. 

(Preface  to  Uttersou'a  edition  of  Lord  Bemers'  translation ;  Wood, 
Athena  Oxonientea^  bv  Bliss;  Walpole's  JioyeU  am^  Noble  AtUhortf  &a) 

BERNERS,  JULTANS,  or  JULIANA,  otherwise  BARNEHS  or 
BARNES,  one  of  the  earliest  female  writers  in  England,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  bom  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  14th  century  at  Roding 
Bemers,  in  the  hundred  of  Dunmow,  and  county  of  Essex.  The 
received  report  is,  that  she  was  daughter  of  Sir  James  Bemers,  of 
Roding  Bemers,  knight,  whose  son  Richard  (created  Lord  Berners  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  IV.)  waa  the  father  of  the  translator  of  Froissart; 
and  that  she  was  once  prioress  of  Sopewell  Nunnery  in  Hertfordshire. 
It  seems  that  she  was  alive  in  1460.  Hollingshed  places  her  at  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  calling  her  **  Julian  Bemes,  a  gentle- 
woman endued  with  excellent  giftes  bothe  of  body  and  minde,  [who] 
wrote  certaine  treatises  of  hawking  and  hunting,  delighting  greatly 
hirself  in  those  exercises  and  pastimes.  She  wrote  also  a  bo<^e  of  the 
lawes  of  armes  and  knowledge  apperteyning  to  heraldes."  This  seema 
the  amount  of  all  the  information  concerning  this  lady  which  can 
now  be  traced,  and  even  these  scanty  particulars  have  in  some  instances 
been  doubted. 

The  following  is  the  collected  title  of  the  treatises  attributed  to 
Juliana  Bemers,  as  printed  together  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde  in  1486. 
'  The  Treatyses  perteynyng  to  Hawkynge,  Huntynge,  and  f^sshynge 
with  an  Angle :  and  also  a  right  noble  Treatyse  of  the  Lygnage  of  Cot 
Armours,  endjnge  with  a  Treatise  which  specjfyeth  of  Bia^ynge  of 
Army  a'  From  the  researches  of  Mr.  Hallewood,  it  would  seem 
Juliana  herself  wrote  only  a  small  portion  of  the  treatise  on  hawking, 
the  whole  of  the  treatise  upon  hunting,  a  short  list  of  the  beasts  of  the 
chase,  and  another  short  list  of  persons,  beasts,  fowls,  &a  The  great 
interest  attached  to  the  subjects  of  this  work  occasioned  the  treatises 
to  be  among  the  veiy  first  that  were  put  to  press  on  the  introduction 
of  printing  into  this  country,  when  they  were  printed  at  the  Abbey  of 
St  Albans,  on  which  the  nunnery  of  Sopewell  was  dependent  The 
first  edition  is  said  to  have  been  printed  in  1481,  and  it  is  certain  that 
one  was  printed  in  1486.  The  colophon  to  the  treatise  on  fishing 
(which  is  the  best  of  the  four),  states  that  it  vras  introduced  in  order 
that  it  might  be  better  known  than  it  would  be  if  '*  enprynted  allone 
by  itself  and  put  in  a  lytyll  plaunflet^"  The  colophon  to  the  treatise 
on  heraldry  also  describes  it  as  translated  and  compiled  at  St  Albans. 
The  '  Treatise  on  Hunting,'  which  is  the  undoubted  work  of  Juliana 
BemerSy  describes  the  manner  in  which  varioua  animals  are  to  be 


hunted,  and  explains  the  terms  employed  in  venery.  The  information 
is  hitched  into  rhyme,  but,  aa  Mr.  Kills  remarks,  '*  has  no  resemblance 
to  poetry."  All  the  other  treatises  are  in  plain  prosei  A  fac-aimile 
reprint  of  the  whole  of  Wynkyn  de  Worde's  edition,  waa  made  in  1810, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hazlewood,  whose  prefixed  dinertationi 
seem  to  have  exhausted  every  source  of  information. 

(Dibden's  continuation  of  Ames's  Tjfpos^raphical  ArUiguUieMj  W^arioo, 
History  ofSngUeh  Poetry,) 

BERNI,  FRANCESCO,  waa  bom  about  1490  at  Lamporecchio,  a 
villsge  of  the  Val  di  Nievole  in  Tuscany,  of  a  noble  but  poor  family. 
He  studied  for  the  church,  and  became  a  priest  Having  gone  to  Rome 
to  try  his  fortune,  he  entered  the  service  of  Cardinal  Divi^io  da 
Bibbiena,  his  countryman  and  relative^  who  was  in  great  favour  with 
Leo  X.  After  the  cardinal's  death,  he  passed  into  the  service  of  the 
cardinal's  nephew,  Angelo  Divizio,  a  prelate  of  the  court  of  Rome. 
His  next  employment  was  as  secretary  to  Ohiberti,  who  was  datario 
to  Pope  Clement  VII.,  and  also  bishop  of  Verona ;  but,  aoeording  to 
his  own  confession,  he  found  himself  little  qualified  for  hia  office.  He 
remained  with  Ohiberti  for  seven  years,  during  which  he  acconapanied 
his  master,  or  waa  sent  by  him  on  business,  to  several  parts  of  Italy. 
He  waa  present  at  the  plunder  of  Rome  by  the  Spaniards  and  Germans 
in  1527,  of  which  he  speaks  in  his  'Orlando  Innamorato.'  (See 
canto  xlv.)  About  the  year  1580,  or  1531,  he  left  Ohiberti  and  went 
to  Florence,  where  he  waa  made  a  canon  of  the  cathedral,  a  preferment 
which  enabled  him  to  live  in  a  sort  of  affluence  for  the  rest  of  hia  days. 
His  facetiousness  and  social  conviviality  recommended  him  to  the 
Duke  Alessandro,  as  well  as  to  his  cousin.  Cardinal  Ippolito  de'  Medici, 
the  son  of  Oiuliano,  and  nephew  of  Leo  X.,  and  a  atoiy  became  current 
some  years  after  his  death,  that  having  been  requested  by  each  of  the 
cousins  to  poison  the  other,  he  had  refused,  and  had  been  oonaequently 
poisoned  himself  by  one  of  them.  But  Bemi  survived  Ippolito  a  year, 
when  neither  the  cardinal  could  any  longer  poison  him,  nor  the  doka 
stood  any  more  in  need  of  Bemi's  instrumentality.  Acoordini^lj, 
Mazzuchelli  and  other  critics  have  utterly  discarded  the  atory  aa  having 
no  foundation  in  truth.  The  date  of  Biemi's  death  has  been  long  a 
matter  of  dispute :  some  place  it  in  1543,  but  Molini,  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  his  edition  of  the  'Orluido,'  fixes  it  on  the  26th  of  May  1536, 
on  the  authority  of  Salvino  Salvini's  chronological  regiater  of  the 
canons  of  the  cathedral. 

Bemi  is  the  principal  writer  of  Italian  jocose  poetry,  which  has  ever 
since  retained  the  name  of  'Poesia  Bemesca.'  Burchiello,  Pucd, 
Bellincioni,  and  others,  had  introduced  this  style  of  poetiy  before  him, 
but  Bemi  gave  it  a  variety  of  forms,  and  canied  it  to  a  perfection 
which  has  seldom  been  equalled  by  any  one  sinca  Bemi  waa  well 
acquainted  with  the  Latin  and  Italian  writers,  and  he  often  alladea  to 
them  for  the  purpose  of  contrasting  some  of  their  lofty  images  with 
others  which  are  triviaL  His  satire  is  generally  of  the  milder  aort, 
but  at  times  it  rises  to  a  most  bitter  strain  of  invective.  Such,  for 
instance,  in  his  '  Capitolo '  against  Pope  Adrian  VI.,  whose  very  virtues 
made  him  unpopular  with  the  Romans.  Bemi's  humour  may  be  said 
to  be  untranslateable,  for  it  depends  on  the  genius  of  the  Italian 
language,  the  constitution  of  the  Italian  mind,  and  the  habits  and 
associations  of  the  Italian  people.  Bemi's  expressions  are  carefully 
and  happily  selected  for  effect  <uid  although  he  speaks  of  the  haate  ia 
which  he  wrote,  it  is  proved  by  the  manuscripts  of  hia  burlesque 
poems  that  he  conected  and  recorrected  every  Una  His  language  is 
choice  Tuscan.  The  worst  feature  in  Bemi's  humorous  poems  is  hi« 
frequent  licentious  allusions  and  equivocations,  which,  although  clothed 
in  decent  langusge,  are  well  understood  by  Italian  readers. 

Bemi's  poems  were  not  collected  till  after  his  death,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  or  two  published  in  hia  lifetime  The  fint  edition  of  part 
of  his  poems  was  made  at  Ferrara  in  1537.  Qrsszini  published  one 
volume  of  Bemi's  '  Poesie  Burlesche,'  together  with  thoaa  of  Maura, 
Varchi,  Delia  Casa,  &a,  in  1548.  A  second  volume  appeared  in  1565; 
a  third  volume  was  published  at  Naplea  with  the  date  of  Florence,  ib 
1723.  There  is  also  an  edition  of  the  '  Poesie  Buriesofae'  in  two  vols. 
8vo,  London,  1721-24,  with  notes  by  SalvinL 

Bemi  is  also  known  for  his  '  Rifaoimento,'  or  recasting  of  Bojardo*« 
poem  *  Orlando  Inoamorato.'  Bemi  altered  the  diction  of  the  poeis 
into  purer  Italian,  but  he  left  the  narrative  exactly  as  it  waa  from 
beginning  to  end.  He  also  added  some  introductory  stanaas,  mora, 
or  satirical,  to  most  of  the  cantos,  in  imitation  of  Ariosto's  practice, 
and  also  a  few  episodical  sketches  in  the  body  of  the  poem,  tbt 
principal  of  which  is  that  in  canto  67,  where  he  describes  himsel: 
and  his  habits  of  Ufa  It  cannot  be  maintained  that  Bern!  haa  turned 
Bojardo's  serious  poem  into  burlesque  :  he  merely  steps  in  as  a  thiri 
person,  after  the  fashion  of  the  old  story-tellers,  between  the  origin<d 
poet  and  the  audience,  moralising  upon  what  he  relates^  or  reverting, 
from  the  errors  and  folliea  of  his  heroes,  to  the  vices  and  follies  of 
men  in  the  every-day  world.  The  sincerity  and  simplicity  of  h  « 
practical  moralising  strain  contrasts  with  the  prodigious  and  absurd 
magnificence  of  the  romantio  narrative,  which  Bemi  however  relst^ 
with  all  the  appeanmoe  of  credulity.  Some  of  Berm's  openings  tc 
the  various  cantos  are  remarkably  fine,  and  perhaps  superior  to  &»< 
in  Ariosto's  poeuL  With  regard  to  his  alterations  of  Bojardo'a  text, 
it  is  generally  allowed  that  he  has  improved  it  in  many  parts,  thoojs 
not  in  every  inatance.  It  appears  also  that  several  parts  of  the  '  Rit^ 
oimento/  such  as  we  have  i^  and  which  are  veiy  mferior  to  the  res^ 
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were  either  not  written  by  Berni,  or  have  not  received  from  the  author 
the  last  correction  and  polish. 

Berni  wrote  some  Latin  poems,  which  were  published  in  Florence  in 
1562,  in  the  Collection  'Carmina  quinque  Ktruscorum  Poetarum/ 
He  wrote  also  'La  Catrina'  and  'IlMogliazzo/  which  are  dramatic 
scenes  in  Ming^a  nistica,'  or  idiom  of  the  Florentine  peasantry 
(Florence,  1587-67). 

Berni  is  an  author  who  oaght  to  be  attentively  studied  by  Italian 
ftcholars.  His  mastery  over  his  language,  and  the  ease  and  purity  of 
his  diction,  have  been  seldom  equalled.  His  humour,  though  often 
broad,  is  not  low :  it  ia  sharp  and  clever.  His  skill  is  not  easily 
appreciated,  because  it  is  clothed  with  the  appearance  of  extreme 
simplicity. 

There  was  another  Francesco  Berni,  of  Feirara,  who  lived  in  the 
17th  century,  and  wrote  several  poetical  works. 

(Mazzuchellt,  Scriitori  tTItdlia)  Stewart  Rose,  Life  of  Berni,  pre- 
fixed to  his  Ajialym  of  the  Innamorato  ;  Panizzi,  Life  of  Bcjardo,) 

BERNIER,  FRANgOIS.  This  "most  curious  traveller,"  as  he  is 
styled  by  our  historian  Gibbon,  was  bom  at  Angers,  then  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  Anjou.  The  year  of  his  birth  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained, and  very  little  appears  to  be  known  about  him,  until  after  his 
return  from  the  East,  and  the  first  publication  of  his  travels.  Voltaire 
supposes  that  he  was  born  in  the  year  1625.  But  it  seems  quite  as 
probable  that  he  was  bom  eight  or  ten  years  later.  He  studied  medi- 
cine as  a  profeesioD,  and  after  taking  his  degree  of  Doctor  at  Mont- 
pellier,  being,  as  he  tells  us  himself  in  the  first  page  of  his  'hook  of 
travels,  excited  by  the  desire  of  seeing  the  world,  he  went  over  to 
Palestine  aod  thence  into  Egypt  This  was  in  the  year  1654.  He 
lived  more  than  a  year  at  Cairo ;  caught  the  plague,  aod  had  the  rare 
good  fortune  of  recovering  from  that  fearful  disease.  Being  in  Egypt 
he  becamo  very  desirous  of  visiting  and  examining  the  Red  Sea;  and, 
while  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  a  favourable  opportunity  pre* 
seoted  itself  for  going  into  the  Ea^t  Indies.  In  all  the  countries  of 
the  East  a  medical  practitioner  may  travel  very  well,  and  live  as  well 
as  the  best,  without  any  money.  Bemier's  purse  seems  always  to 
have  been  veiy  light.  He  lived  twelve  years  in  India,  and  during 
eight  of  these  years  he  resided  chiefly  at  Delhi  as  physician  to  the 
great  Mogul  emperor  of  Hindustan,  Aurungzebe,  who  took  him  along 
with  him  when  he  marched  to  the  coDquest  of  Cashmere.  Beraier  has 
left,  us  the  best  accounts  of  that  war,  of  the  march  of  this  immense 
army,  and  of  the  beautiful  country  which  it  subdued.  The  correct- 
ness of  Bemier's  description  of  the  country  has  been  recognised  and 
praised  by  every  European  traveller  that  has  visited  Csshmere  since 
his  time. 

Returning  to  France,  his  native  countrr,  Beraier  began  to  publish. 
His  first  work,  entitled  '  History  of  the  last  Revolution  of  the  Statte 
of  the  Qreat  Mogul,'  appeared  at  Paris  in  the  year  1670,  in  two  very 
humble  12mo  vols.  This  was  followed  by  '  Continuation  of  Memoirs 
of  the  Empire  of  the  Great  Mogul,'  which  was  published  at  Paris  in 
the  year  1671  in  one  vol.  12mo.  The  books  contained  a  vast  deal  of 
information  that  was  altogether  new  to  Europe  at  that  time,  and  they 
were  written  with  great  spirit,  and  with  that  admirable  brevity  and 
simplicity  which  distinguished  many  of  the  old  French  travellers. 
They  at  once  made  him  famous  in  Paris,  and  they  soon  became  uni- 
versally knovm.  They  were  quickly  reprinted,  as  one  work,  under 
the  altered  title  of  '  Travels  of  Franyois  Bemier,  Doctor  in  Medicine 
of  the  Faculty  of  Montpellier,  containing  the  description  of  the  States 
of  the  Qreat  Mogul,  of  Hindustan,  of  the  ELingdom  of  Cashmere,'  &c 
These  travels  have  been  rather  frequently  reprinted,  and  have  been 
translated  into  most  European  languages.  The  English  translation 
by  Mr.  Irving  Brock  appears  to  be  carefully  and  correctly  done.  It 
is  in  two  vols.  8vo,  and  was  published  in  London  in  the  year  1826. 
There  is  a  modem  French  edition  of  the  original  in  two  vols.  8vo, 
Paris,  1880. 

Bemier's  travels  contain  much  valuable  history  :  they  describe  the 
causes  of  that  important  revolution  which  raised  Aurungzebe  to  the 
throne  of  Hindustan ;  and  as  the  author  was  personally  engaged  in 
the  scene  of  action,  and  an  eye-witness  of  many  of  the  principal 
events,  which  he  relates  in  such  simple  and  interesting  language,  the 
narrative  is  the  more  valuable  and  tmstworthy.  Major  RenneU 
(*  Memoir  for  Illustrating  the  Map  of  Hindustan')  calls  Bemier  "the 
most  instractive  of  all  ^wt  India  travellers." 

Although  it  was  what  some  call  the  golden  age  of  Lonis  XIV., 
Bemier  does  not  appear  to  have  tasted  of  the  patronage  and  bounty 
of  the  court  His  philosophical  treatises  have  long  been  neglected  or 
forgotten.  It  is  said  that  he  took  to  writing  them  for  the  tnstruction 
and  amusement  of  Madame  de  la  Sabli^re,  who  dabbled  in  geometry, 
astronomy,  and  the  natural  sciences,  as  well  as  in  the  belles-lettres. 
Gassendi's  philosophy  was  then  in  vogue  ;  but  his  works  were  rather 
too  difflcult  and  too  voluminous  for  ladies  and  wits.  In  1674-75 
Bemier  published  an  abridgment  of  the  philosophy  of  Ghissendi.  In  the 
second  part  of  this  abridgment  he  treats  of  the  systems  of  Ptolemsaus, 
Copernicus,  and  l^cho  Brahe,  and  gives  a  refutation  of  judidaiy 
astronomy.  This  work  was  much  read  or  very  much  praised  at  the 
time.  He  wrote  a  memoir  on  the  quietism  of  the  Indians,  which  was 
inserted  in  the  *  HistoLre  des  Ouvrages  des  Savants/  1688.  His  other 
things  seem  mostly  mere  jeux-d'esprit.  His  jokes  against  the  Aristo- 1 
ielian  philosophy  ('  Ariet  donn^  en  la  Qrande  Ohambre  da  Panuune  I 
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pour  le  Maintien  de  la  Philosophic  d'Aristote')  are  given  in  the  '  Mena- 
giana.'  Bemier  visited  England  in  1685,  and  died  at  Paris  on  the 
22nd  of  September  1688. 

(Biograpkie  UmverselU  ;  Bemier  s  own  Works  and  Prefaces.) 

BERNrNI,  GIOVANNI  LORENZO,  bom  at  Naples  in  1698,  was 
the  son  of  Pietro  Bemini,  a  Florentine  painter  and  sculptor.  While 
young  Bemini  was  still  a  child,  his  father  removed  with  his  family  to 
Rome,  being  commissioned  by  Pope  Paul  V.  to  work  at  the  Boighese 
Chapel  in  Santa  Maria  Maggiore.  Young  Bemini  showed  a  remarkabl« 
disposition  for  sculpture ;  and  at  ten  years  of  age  having  made  a  head 
in  marble,  which  was  generally  admired,  the  pope  sent  for  him,  and 
recommended  him  to  the  cars  of  Cardinal  Maffeo  Barberini  At 
seventeen  yean  of  age  Bemini  made  the  fine  group  of  Apollo  aod 
Daphne,  which  was  afterwards  placed  in  the  Villa  Borghese.  He 
studied  architecture  at  the  same  time,  as  well  as  sculptura  Ore* 
gory  XV.,  who  succeeded  Paul  V.,  employed  him  in  several  works^ 
bestowed  on  him  pensions,  and  made  him  a  knight.  After  Gregory's 
death,  when  Cardinal  Barberini  was  elected  pope  under  the  name  dl 
Urban  VIII.,  Bemini  became  his  favourite  aiohitect  and  sculptor,  and 
then  executed  the  great  works  which  have  establiBhed  his  fame,  of 
which  the  following  are  the  principal  :-«The  Confession  of  St.  Peter's, 
that  is,  the  bronze  columns  and  canopy  under  the  dome,  at  which  he 
worked  for  nine  years,  and  for  which  he  received  10,000  scudi,  besides 
a  pension  and  two  livings  for  his  brothers ;  the  palace  Barberini  and 
the  fountain  in  the  square  before  it;  the  front  of  the  College  de  Pro- 
paganda Fide.  He  constructed  besides  several  other  fountains  in 
Rome,  and  various  works  and  ornaments  in  the  interior  of  St  Peter's; 
among  others  the  niches  and  staircases  in  the  piers  which  support  the 
cupola.  Among  his  other  works  Bemini  made  a  head  of  Charles  L  of 
England,  for  which  he  was  handsomely  remunerated.  Cardinal  Maza> 
rin  invited  him  to  France,  and  offered  him  a  rich  pension,  but  Pope 
Urban  would  not  permit  him  to  leave  Rome,  nor  was  Bemini  himself 
inclined  to  leave  a  city  where  he  was  the  acknowledged  arbiter  of 
public  taste.  When  forty  years  of  age  Bernini  married  Caterina  Feai, 
the  daughter  of  a  respectable  citizen  of  Rome.  His  life  from  that 
time  became  extremely  regular;  he  lived  fmgally,  worked  hard,  and 
assiduously,  being  sometimes  for  seven  hours  together  at  his  chisel. 
He  did  not  interrupt  his  work  for  any  strangers  who  came  to  visit  his 
study,  whether  princes  or  cardinals;  they  stepped  softly  in,  and  sat 
down  to  look  at  him  in  silence.  Under  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  X., 
who  succeeded  Urban  VIIL,  Bemini  made  the  great  fountain  in  the 
Piazza  Navona,  and  he  also  began  the  palace  of  Monte  Citorio.  By 
Alexander  VII.  he  was  commissioned  to  execute  the  great  work  of 
the  piazza  before  St.  Peter's ;  ho  made  the  splendid  colonnade  and 
also  the  gpreat  staircase  leading  from  the  portico  of  the  church  to  the 
Vatican  palace.  He  next  made  the  Cattedra,  or  great  chair  of  St. 
Peter^B,  of  gilt  bronze.  The  elegant  church  of  Sant'  Andrea  k  Monte 
Cavallo  is  likewise  by  him. 

Bernini  visited  Paris  in  1665,  on  the  urgent  invitation  of  Louis  XIV. 
His  joumey  was  a  triumphal  procession :  he  made  his  public  entrance 
into  Florence,  and  was  received  by  the  grand  dukv  with  the  greatest 
honours.  At  Turin,  at  Lyon,  and  every  where  on  the  road,  he  was 
received  with  similar  honours.  He  remained  for  about  eight  months 
in  Paris,  and  was  employed  in  several  works  of  sculpture,  among  others 
a  bust  of  Lous  XIV.,  for  which  he  was  splendidly  remunerated;  but 
he  declined  to  interfere  with  the  designs  of  Claude  Perrault  who  was 
then  engaged  on  the  Louvre,  and  indeed  did  nothing  at  Paris  in  the 
way  of  architectur&  On  his  return  to  Rome,  in  token  of;  ratitude, 
he  made  an  equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XIV.,  which  was  a  erwards 
placed  at  Versailles.  When  eighty  years  of  age,  Bemini »  xecuted  a 
Christ  in  marble,  and  presented  It  to  Queen  Christina  of.  Sweden,  who 
had  been  his  constant  patroness,  but  she  declined  to  accept  it,  saying 
that  she  was  not  rich  enough  to  pay  for  it  as  it  deserved.  Bernini 
however  bequeathed  the  statue  to  her  by  his  wilL  He  died  at  Rome 
in  1680,  eighty-two  years  of  age,  honoured  and  regretted  by  all,  and 
was  buried  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore.  He  left  a  property 
of  about  400,000  scudi,  nearly  100,0002.  sterling.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  successful  and  best  remunerated  artists  that  has  ever  lived.  But 
his  subsequent  fame,  though  great,  is  much  less  than  that  he  enjoyed 
during  life. 

Bemini  was  a  painter  as  well  as  a  sculptor,  and  left  about  150 
paintings,  most  of  which  wero  purohased  for  the  galleries  of  Barberini 
and  Ghigi  Of  his  works  of  sculpture  and  ardntecture,  which  are 
very  numerous,  Milizia  gives  a  list  in  his  life  of  Bemini. 

BERNOULLI  Family.    See  vol.  vi.  col.  972. 

BBRNSTORF,  JOHANN  HARTWIG  ERNST,  COUNT  VON. 
a  younger  son  of  Joachim  Engelke,  Baron  Von  Bemstorf^  chamberlain 
to  the  elector  of  Hanover,  was  bom  at  Hanover  May  13,  1712.  Hip 
education  was  oonducted  by  the  learned  Keyssler,  and  in  his  company 
he  travelled  through  the  principal  states  of  Europe.  Having  visited 
Denmark,  he  obtained  from  Christian  VI.,  in  1782,  the  appointment 
of  minister  at  the  court  of  Augustus  II.,  elector  of  Saxony  and  khig 
of  Poland.  In  1787  he  became  envoy  from  Denmark  to  the  Germanic 
diet  at  Ratisbon,  and  from  1744  to  1750  resided  in  France  ao  Danish 
ambassador.  In  1751  Frederic  V.  appointed  him  minister  for  foreign 
affairs,  which  office  he  filled  till  the  ascendancy  of  Struensee  In  1770, 
when  he  was  dismissed,  and  retired  to  Hamburg,  where  he  died, 
February  18, 1772.   He  was  oreated  a  count  in  1767  by  Christian  VIL, 
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whom  be  aooompaniod  on  his  tntyols  id  176&  Tha  prinoipal  ev«nt  of 
his  ministiy  wu  the  aooommodation  of  the  differanoes  between  Den- 
mark and  Russia  on  the  subject  of  Holstein-Qottorp.  In  1762  war 
was  threatened  by  Peter  IIL  of  Rosaia,  bat  his  death  having  averted 
the  immediate  danger,  a  treaty  was  m^godated  by  Bemstorf,  which 
was  finally  oonoluded  in  1773,  by  whioh  Russia  resigned  all  pretensions 
to  Hoistein,  and  reoeived  in  exchange  Oldenburg.  It  wm  by  Beni- 
storf 's  advice  that  Frederic  V.  pucchued  the  property  of  the  Danish 
West  India  Company,  and  opened  tiie  trade  in  1754.  The  main  object 
of  his  policy  was  the  preservation  of  peaoe,  in  conjunction  wil^  which 
he  directed  all  his  efforts  to  the  promotion  of  oommeroe  and  menu- 
fiictures,  and  the  encouragement  of  liteniture.  He  bears  the  character 
of  an  able  and  upright  minister,  and  his  exertions  for  the  aboUtion  of 
feudal  slavery  reflect  the  higfaeet  honour  both  on  his  wisdom  and 
humanity. 

(MaterUUien  saw  8tatidike  der  Danuehen  SkuUen,  voL  ill) 

*  BERRY,  CAROLINE-FERDINANDE  LOUISE,  DUCHESSE 
DE,  the  daughter  of  Ferdinand  L,  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  was  bom 
at  Naples  November  6, 1798.  She  was  married  to  the  Duke  de  Berry 
(the  second  son  of  Cbarles  X.),  on  the  17th  of  June,  1816.  Her  youth, 
her  beauty,  her  southern  temperament,  re-animated  the  court,  to 
which  the  grave  and  austere  virtues  of  the  DuohesR  of  Angouldme 
had  given  a  tone  of  gravity  not  popular  in  France.  The  Duehesse  de 
Berry  cultivated  and  patronised  the  arts,  and  devoted  herself  to  the 
gaieties  of  the  gay  capital.  Her  present  seemed  all  joy — her  future 
all  bappiness.  She  had  indeed  by  18*20  lost  two  children,  but  she  had 
one  daughter  stilL  The  Duke  of  Orleaos,  the  elder  brother  of  her 
husbaud,  was  dead ;  a  throne  was  in  immediate  prospect  On  Suuday, 
the  13th  of  February,  on  quitting  the  opera,  her  husband,  while 
handing  her  to  the  carriage,  was  struck  by  the  poniard  of  an 
aasassin,  and  fell  mortally  wounded.  On  September  29,  1820,  she 
gave  birth  to  a  son,  who  received  at  his  birth  the  title  of  Due  de 
Bordeaux.  During  the  three  days  of  July  1880  the  duchess  displayed 
connderable  courage  and  force  of  character;  she  desired  to  oppose 
the  revolutionists  by  force,  and  offered  to  place  herself  in  tiie  midst  of 
the  troops,  with  her  young  son,  to  lead  them  on.  She  then  accompa* 
nied  Charles  X.  in  his  retreat  at  Uolyrood.  The  legitimist  party  were 
however  active  in  France  in  iavour  of  Henry  V.,  as  the  Due  de 
Bordeaux  was  now  named,  and  to  support  his  claima  organised  plans 
for  an  insuireotion  in  France.  At  length  the  dueheas  left  Masaa  in 
Italy,  whither  she  had  accompanied  her  son,  partly  to  be  more  uncon- 
trolled in  her  projects,  whidi  were  not  approved  of  by  Charles  X.  and 
the  other  members  of  his  family,  and  landed  on  the  night  of  August 
28,  1882,  a  few  leagues  from  Marseille.  A  movement  was  there 
attempted  in  her  favour,  but  failed,  and  she  hastened  to  La  Vend^ 
She  found  friends  in  Brittany :  they  armed,  and  a  civil  war  commenced. 
She  was  however  betrayed  by  a  converted  Jew,  who  discovered  the 
hous^  at  Nantes  where  she  was  secreted,  in  a  hole  behind  a  stove, 
od\j  three  feet  and  a  half  long  by  eighteen  inches  broad,  and  in  which 
during  the  sixteen  hours  she  had  been  shut  up,  her  hands  and  her 
dress  had  been  burned.  She  was  confined  in  the  castle  of  Blaye,  but 
shortly  afterwards  she  announoed  to  the  government  of  France  tiiat 
she  had  re-married.  She  was  released  in  June  1838,  and  repaired 
with  her  husband,  a  son  of  the  Prince  of  Luccheei-Palli,  to  Sicily.  She 
has  since  resided  in  Austria  and  Switzerland. 

(NifWftUe  BiograpkU  UnwendU;  CtrnverHUitrnt-Lexilum ;  Q.  Long, 
France  and  iU  BevolnlionB,) 

BERRY,  CHARLES  FERDINAND  D'ARTOIS,  DUC  DE. 
[ChablesX.] 

BERRY,  JEAN,  DUC  DE,  Count  de  Poitou,  Macon,  Auveigne, 
and  Boulogne,  the  third  son  of  John  IL,  king  of  France,  was  bom 
November  80,  18i0.  In  1856  he  fought  valiantly  with  his  father  at 
the  battle  of  Poitiers,  and  was  afterwards  one  of  the  hostages  given  to 
England  by  the  treaty  of  Bretigny  in  1360.  He  visited  his  domains 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  and  on  the  death  of  King  John  he  ulti- 
mately recovered  his  freedom  in  1367.  In  1881  the  Due  de  Berry 
assisted  at  the  coronation  of  Charles  YI.,  who,  unfortunately  for  his 
country,  ro-appointed  him  governor  of  Languedoc.  He  had  been 
appointed  first  in  1859,  but  had  behaved  so  tyrannically  that  he  had 
been  removed.  He  now  redoubled  his  oppressions,  and  in  1884  broke 
out  the  bloody  revolt  of  the  Jacquerie.  The  hordes  were  crushed  by 
the  government,  and  the  discontents  suffocated  in  blood.  Charles  VL 
however  investigated  the  causes  of  this  insurrection,  some  of  the 
agents  of  the  misgovemment  were  punished,  and  the  duke  was  for  a 
time  deprived  of  his  office.  In  1407,  as  uncle  to  the  dukes  of  Orleans 
and  Buigundy,  he  endeavoured  ineffectually  to  reconcile  those  ambitious 
princes ;  but  on  the  assassination  of  the  Duo  de  Orleans,  he  joined 
the  party  called  Armagnacs  against  that  of  the  Burgundians.  He  sub- 
seqently  endeavoured  to  diHiuade  Henry  Y.  from  invading  France, 
sending  the  archbishop  of  Bourges  for  that  purpose.  Previous  to  the 
battle  of  Aginoourt  he  opposed  himself  to  the  plan  of  the  French 
Winning  the  contest,  remembering  Poitien,  and  advised  delay.  On 
June  15, 1416,  he  died  in  his  Hotel  de  Nesle  at  Paris. 

The  Duo  de  Berry  has  lea  a  memory  redeemed  from  general 
execration  by  his  patronage  of  learuing  and  the  arts.  At  Bourges,  at 
Poitiers,  and  at  other  phioes  he  erected  or  adorned  some  of  the  finest 
buildings  of  the  age.  In  his  hotels  at  Paris  he  formed  a  collection  of 
uaauscripts,  which  was  the  germ  of  the  most  important  ooUeotUm  now 


poaseased  by  FMaoe,  and  iriuoh  even  now  cXhm  to  the  aatiquariaa  aa 
inexhaustible  source  of  riches. 

•  BERRYER,  ANTOINE  PIERRE,  is  the  eldest  son  of  Pierre 
Nicolas^  a  celebrated  French  pleader  and  parliamentavy  advocftie,  who 
died  in  1841.  Antoine  was  bom  in  Paris  January  4,  1790.  He  wsi 
sent  at  an  eariy  age  to  the  college  of  Juilly,  where  he  by  no  meaiM 
distinguished  himself  as  a  student.  On  leaving  the  college  he  evincei 
a  strong  desire  to  enter  into  holy  orders,  but  his  father  opposed  L:i 
wishes,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  study  for  the  bar.  He  acoordinZ'j 
went  through  the  law  course,  acquainted  himself  with  the  practice  by 
attendance  for  some  months  at  an  attorney's  office,  and  made  his  debat 
at  the  bar  at  the  age  of  twenty-oneu  la  1815  the  young  oonnsellor. 
who  inherited  legitimism  from  his  father,  entered  himself  aa  a  royalist 
volimteer,  and  repaired  to  Ghent^  After  the  retom  of  the  Bourbou 
however,  believing  that  the  restoration  could  never  be  rendered  secon 
but  by  moderation  and  by  mercy,  he  hesitated  not  to  undertake  the 
defence  of  those  generals  who  had  followed  Bonaparte  to  Waterloo.  Ue 
was  assoniat,ed  with  his  £ather,  and  IC  Dupin  the  elder,  in  the  defeuoe 
of  Ney.  Some  days  after  he  defended  alone  generals  Debelle  and 
Cambronne.  For  .the  last  he  obtained  an  acquittal,  after  one  of  his 
most  eloquent  addresses;  Qeneral  Deb^e  was  found  guilty,  bat  Berryer 
threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  king,  and  obtained  his  pardon :  for  Xey 
he  oould  effect  nothing.  In  his  pleading  for  Cambronne  however  he 
had  ventured  to  assert  that  "  it  was  the  duty  of  a  general  to  obey  the 
government  de  facto,  and  the  man  to  whom  the  treaty  of  FontaineUeaa 
had  preserved  the  title  and  rights  of  a  sovereign."  For  theee  aeutlmenu 
he  was  cited  before  the  Council  of  Advocates  by  the  procoreur-gdueial, 
who  aaked  only  for  a  aimple  warning,  which  was  pronounced. 

This  did  not  prevent  M.  Berryer's  inde(iendent  course.  In  1816  be 
scrupled  not  to  attack  violently  the  measures  of  the  minister  of  poLioe, 
at  that  time  H.  Decaaes,  whom  he  accused  of  having  been  the  true 
cause  of  the  inauirections  at  Lyon  and  Grenoble.  He  was  al^o  a 
consistent  supporter  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  gave  hia  aid  a^  a 
barrister  to  journalists  of  all  parties.  He  ako  defended  the  proscribed 
exiles  of  1815,  and  was  engaged  in  the  processes  againat  the  banker 
Sequin  and  Ouvrard.  Indeed  at  this  period  of  his  life  hia  professional 
business  appears  to  have  been  immense. 

One  of  the  founders  of  the  Sooi^t^  des  Bonnes  Lettros,  he  prepared 
himself  in  some  degree  for  the  parliamentary  career  he  had  resolved 
to  enter  upon  by  delivering  a  course  of  political  lectures^  which  were 
reinarkably  well  attended.  Having  attained  the  required  age,  in  1830 
he  was  returned  by  a  large  majority  by  the  electoral  college  of  Pur, 
in  the  department  of  Haute-Loire.  His  first  display  was  an  attempt  to 
convince  the  chamber  that  the  monarch  was  not  compelled  to  choose 
hie  ministry  from  the  ranks  of  the  majority,  when  a  minority  had  voted 
against  Polignac,  who  would  not  resign.  The  display  was  brilliant^ 
but  in  vain.  Charles  X.  acted  as  tliough  he  had  been  convinced  by  the 
orator,  but  the  rsvolation  of  July  triumphed  alike  over  the  reasoning 
of  the  lawyer  and  the  obstinacy  of  the  monarch. 

After  this  event  the  royalist  party  left  the  two  diambers  in  a  mssa 
If.  Berryer  alone  intrepidly  undertook  to  remain  there  as  the  champion 
of  the  fallen  cause.  He  took  up  a  poaition  between  the  majority — the 
adherents  of  the  Orleans  government — and  the  opposition  party,  com- 
poeed  of  many  ahades  of  opinion.  He  allied  hinuelf  with  neither;  he 
carefully  watched  both ;  exposing  their  errors  or  giving  them  the 
benefit  of  his  advice.  Thus  on  August  7  he  denied  the  right  of  the 
chamber  to  give  a  new  constitution  to  France;  but  being  defeated  on 
this  point,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  revision  of  the  charter  of  1814, 
and  always  in  favour  of  the  enlargement  of  political  rights.  He  also 
supported  at  later  periods  the  right  of  an  appeal  to  a  jury  in  oases  of 
offence  by  the  press ;  the  reduction  of  the  tax  upon  newspapers ;  the 
extension  of  municipal  franchises;  and  the  election  of  the  maires  by 
the  electors  of  the  various  communes.  When  Casimir-Perier  in  1^31 
was  urging  his  restrictive  laws  .against  the  press  on  the  ground  of 
supporting  good  order,  IC  Benyer  exclaimed,  '*  You  have  sapped  the 
base  of  order — ^you  have  unehained  anarchy;  principles  overpower 
you ;  you  must  submit  to  the  consequences."  In  1 83 1  also  he  defended 
the  hereditary  rights  of  the  peerage  in  conjunction  with  Thiera,  Quiaot, 
Roger-CoUard,  and  otheta.  The  abolition  was  however  carried  by  a 
large  majority. 

When  theDuchease  de  Berry  knded  in  France  ui  1832  IC  de  Berryer, 
as  the  organ  of  the  legitimists  in  Paris,  quitted  his  parliamentary 
labours,  and  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  gallant  woman  ou 
May  22nd.  His  efforts  to  dissuade  her  from  an  appeal  to  arma  having 
failed,  he  resolved  to  quit  France  for  a  time.'  At  Angouldme,  on  his 
way  to  Switaeriand,  he  was  arrested,  conveyed  back  to  Nantes,  and 
plaoed  in  prison.  La  Yend^  was  then  under  military  law,  and  Benyer 
was  to  have  been  tried  by  a  court-martial  on  June  4,  when  a  decree  of 
the  Court  of  Cassation  arrived,  remitting  to  the  civil  tribunals  the  trials 
of  the  insurgenta.  Cited  before  the  Court  of  Assise  at  Bloise,  Benyer 
was  at  once  acquitted. 

In  1833  Berryer  made  an  appeal  from  the  tribune  in  favour  of  the 
enlargement  of  the  Duehesse  de  Beny ;  in  the  same  year  he  auocess* 
fully  defended  Chateaubriand  before  the  Court  of  Assise  of  the  Seine ; 
and  also  several  journals  whioh  had  written  in  favour  of  the  olaima  of 
Henry  V.  In  1834  the  government^  having  demanded  permiasion  of 
the  ohamber  to  prosecute  two  of  ita  meaben  for  libel,  Benyer  defended 
two  asBOciateSi  daiming  their  immunity  aa  one  of  the  oonaequeooes 
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established  by  the  rerolntioii  of  1880l  Benyer,  thoogh  doubtleM 
sincere  in  lua  priiioipilei,  in  all  his  speeches  shows  mnoh  of  the  adyo- 
oate's  leadineaB  to  avail  himaelf  of  any  plea  that  may  serve  his 
present  purpose;  there  is  eonsequently  a  strange  inconsistenoy  in  the 
line  of  argoment  porsaed  by  him  on  different  oocarionaL  It  is  not 
necesiaiy  however  to  track  his  parliamentary  career.  In  1834  he 
▼ehemently  opposed  the  stringent  law  proposed  by  the  Due  de  BrogUe*s 
cabinet  against  all  associations.  In  1838,  when  in  oonseqnenoe  of  the 
attack  of  Fiesohi  on  the  king  fresh  restrictions  were  imposed  on  the 
press^  although  there  was  no  proof  that  the  attempt  of  the  one  had 
been  exoited  by  the  other,  Berryer  was  again  a  determined  aatsgonist 
to  the  meaenrsu  In  this  year  also  he  opposed,  as  inoomplete,  vicious, 
and  premature,  the  law  for  the  abolition  of  slavety.  After  the  capture 
of  Louis  Napi^eon  at  Boulogne,  Berryer  was  employed  to  plead  for 
him,  and  made  an  eneigetic  though  unsuccessful  defeneei  In  December 
1843  he  visited  Eoglaod  to  offer  his  solemn  recojpiitsoo  of  the  Due  de 
Bordeaux,  then  residing  in  Belgraveequare ;  for  which  act  he  was 
severely  oensured  by  M«  de  Guisot,  and  oould  moke  but  a  feeble  defence. 
He  would  have  withdrawn  from  the  chamber,  only  he  began  to  foresee 
the  danger  in  whieh  the  throne  of  Louis  Philippe  stood,  and  thought  by 
xemaining  he  might  hasten  its  fall.  The  revt^ution  of  February  1848 
came ;  be  was  named  representative  for  the  department  of  Bouohes- 
du-Rh6ne,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings  in  fisvour  of 
his  own  cause.  But  he  felt  that  France  was  not  prepared  to  receive 
Henry  Y.  He  visited  him  at  Wiesbaden,  and  then  declared  that  the 
"  Count  de  Chamboid  had  no  power  to  enter  France  but  with  the  title 
that  adhered  to  him — ^the  first  Frenchman."  When  by  the  removal  of 
General  Changamier  from  his  eommand  the  executive  had  broken  with 
the  majority,  Berryer  joined  Thiers  and  the  other  Orleanists  in  opposing 
the  pretensions  of  the  president.  On  the  2nd  of  December  1851  he 
spoke  boldly  against  the  coup  d'etat.  Since  then  he  has  not  taken  a 
prominent  part  in  politics,  but  wab  in  1863  elected  deputy  in  the 
Corps  LegiaUtive  for  the  Bouches-du-Rh6ne.  In  1852  he  was  elected 
batonnier  des  avocats,  and  in  1854  member  of  the  Institute. 

BERTHIEB,  LOUIS  ALEXANDRE,  Prince  of  Wagram,  was 
born  at  VersaUlee  on  November  20,  1753,  the  son  of  an  officer  of 
engineers,  who  gave  him  a  good  military  education.  He  entered  the 
army,  and  serv^  with  Lafieiyette  and  Rochambeau  in  the  American  war. 
In  1789,  when  major>general  of  the  national  guards,  he  favoured  the 
flight  of  the  Aunts  of  Louis  XVI.  He  served  under  Lukner  during 
the  insurrection  in  La  Vend^,  and  in  1796  was  appointed  chief  of  a 
division  of  the  army  in  Italy  under  Bonaparte^  who  then,  as  first  consul, 
commanded  there;  and  when  Bonaparte  left  he  took  possession  of 
Rome  in  satisfaotion  of  the  death  of  Qeneral  Duphot>  and  proclaimed 
a  republic :  in  this  campaign  he  attached  himself  to  Bonaparte,  who 
made  a  confidant  of  him.  On  the  18th  Brumaire  (November  1799) 
Berthier  was  one  of  the  generals  who  joined  Bonaparte  in  putting  an 
end  to  the  Directory ;  and  was  rewarded  afterwards  with  the  post  of 
secretary  of  war.  When  Bonaparte  became  emperor  he  was  still 
farther  advanoed :  in  rapid  succession  he  was  created  marshal,  grand 
huntsman,  chief  of  the  first  cohort  of  the  legion  of  honour,  sovereign 
prince  of  Neufch&tel,  and  was  married  to  a  niece  of  the  king  of 
Bavaria  These  were  his  rewards  :  his  services  were  also  numerous. 
Berthier  was  at  the  battle  of  Austerlits,  December  2,  1805,  and 
was  left  in  command  of  the  army  when  Bonaparte  quitted  the 
camp  for  Munich.  In  the  campaigns  against  Prussia  and  Russia, 
ending  with  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  Berthier  took  a  pnrt^  but  was  not  in 
a  prominent  position  in  any  of  the  great  battles.  On  the  renewal  of 
the  war  with  Austria  in  1809,  Berthier  was  appointed  commander-in- 
chief  until  Bonaparte  himself  arrived.  After  the  battle  of  Wagram 
Berthier  was  created  Prince  of  Wagram  on  the  field  for  his  distin- 
guished services.  In  the  campaigns  of  1812, 1818,  and  1814,  he  acted 
under  Bonaparte's  eye  as  general  quarter-master  and  chief  of  the 
8ta£  For  these  situations  he  had  admirable  capabilities,  which 
Napoleon  knew  and  appreciated;  though  he  deemed  him  wholly 
unfit  to  command  in  chiel  After  the  fall  of  his  great  leader  and 
friend,  Berthier  evinced  but  little  gratitude.  He  resigned  the  princi- 
pality of  Neufch&tel,  and  repairing  to  Louis  XVIIL  at  Compiegoe, 
made  his  submission,  and  was  rewarded  by  being  created  a  peer  of 
France,  a  marshal,  and  a  captain  of  the  royal  body-guards.  Bona- 
parte, though  utterly  selfish  himself,  oould  not  credit  tiiis  selfishness 
in  Berthier.  He  wrote  to  him  from  Elba  explaining  his  views. 
Berthier  never  answered :  he  could  neither  make  up  his  mind  to  risk 
his  present  fortune  in  the  bold  adventure  of  his  old  master,  nor  could 
he  be  faithful  to  1^  new  patron  by  showing  him  the  letter.  On  Bona- 
parte's return  in  Mardi  1815,  he  endeavoured  to  remain  neuter,  and 
took  refuge  in  Bamberg  with  his  fttther-in-law.  Here,  on  the  1st  of 
June  1815,  it  is  said,  az  men  in  masks  entered  his  chamber,  and 
threw  him  out  of  the  window ;  another  statement  is,  that  looking  out 
of  the  window  on  some  Russian  troops,  proceeding  to  attack  France^ 
he  threw  himself  out  It  is  at  least  certain  that  he  was  found  on  the 
pavement,  so  crushed,  that  he  died  immediately.  (Convenatiima' 
Lerikon;  Nov/veUe  Biographie  UtwoertdU,) 

BERTHOLLET,  CLAUDE  LOUIS,  a  distinguished  chemical  philo- 
sopher, was  bom  at  Talloire,  near  Annecy  in  Savoy,  on  the  9th  of 
December  1748.  He  commenced  his  studies  at  Chamb^ry,  and  com- 
pleted them  at  the  College  des  Proviaces  at  Turin,  an  establishment 
in  which  many  eimtneat  persons  have  been  educated.    Having  obtained 


a  medical  degree,  he  soon  afterwards  went  to  Paris,  where  he  ooih 
tinned  chiefly  to  reside  during  the  remainder  of  a  long  life  devoted  to 
the  acquiution  of  knowledge. 

Berthollet  became  acquainted  at  Paris  with  M.  Tronchin,  a  medical 
practitioner  of  eminence  and  a  native  of  Geneva,  and  through  him 
obtained  the  appointment  of  physician  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans ;  in  this 
situation  he  studied  chemistry  with  great  assiduity  and  success,  and 
soon  made  himself  advantageously  known  by  his  *  Essays'  on  the 
subject  In  1781  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences ; 
and  a  few  years  afterwards  the  Duke  of  Orleans  procured  for  him 
the  situation  of  government  commissary  and  superintendent  of 
dyeing  processes,  which  had  been  occupied  by  Maoquer.  To  this 
appointment  chemistry  was  indebted  for  his  work  on  dyeing,  which 
contains  a  better  aooount  both  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  art 
than  any  which  had  before  made  its  appearance. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1785,  Berthollet 
announced  his  belief  in  the  antiphlogistio  doctrines  recently  pro- 
pounded by  Lavoisier,  and  he  was  the  first  French  chemist  of  any 
celebrity  who  did  sa  On  one  subject  he,  indeed,  differed  from  this 
illustrious  chemist,  for  he  did  not  admit  oxygen  to  be  the  acidifying 
principle;  and  the  justness  of  BerthoUet's  views  is  now  universally 
admitted.  In  this  year  he  completed  the  discovery  of  the  composi- 
tion of  ammonia,  by  following  out  the  previous  experiments  of 
Priestley.  He  also  published  his  first  essay  on  dephlogisticated  marine 
acid,  now  called  chlorine,  and  proposed  the  use  of  it  in  the  process  of 
bleaching;  an  application  which  has  been  most  extensively  and 
beneficifldly  adopted. 

When  the  French  revolution  broke  out,  and  France  became  involved 
in  war,  it  was  found  necessary  to  obtain,  if  possible  witiiin  the  limits 
of  the  French  territories,  many  of  the  requisites  for  carrying  on  war, 
which  had  previously  been  imported.  Berthollet  accordingTy  visited 
almost  every  part  of  the  country,  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  the 
means  of  extracting  and  purifying  saltpetre  to  be  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  gunpowder;  he  was  also  employed  with  other  men  of 
science  in  teaching  the  processes  of  smelting  iron  and  converting  it 
into  steeL  In  the  year  1792,  being  appointed  one  of  the  commis- 
siooers  of  the  Mint  he  introduced  considerable  improvements  into 
the  processes  employed  in  it  In  1794  he  was  made  a  member  of  the 
oommission  of  agriculture  and  arts,  and  professor  of  chemistry  at  the 
Polyteohnic  and  Normal  Schools. 

When  the  Institute  was  oiganised  in  1795,  he  became  an  active 
member  of  it,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  appointed  by  the 
Directory  to  proceed,  in  company  with  Monge,  to  Italy,  in  order  to 
select  works  of  science  and  art  to  be  sent  to  the  French  capital.  On 
this  occasion  he  became  acquainted  with  Bonaparte,  which  led  to  his 
joining  the  expedition  to  Egyp^  ^^'^  ^^^  subsequent  formation  of  the 
Institute  of  Cairo,  the  memoirs  of  which  body  were  printed  in  one 
volume  si  Paris  in  the  year  1800. 

Berthollet  in  oonjunction  with  Lavoisier,  Quyton  de  Morveau,  and 
Fourcroy,  planned  and  proposed  a  new  and  philosophical  chemical 
nomenclature.  This,  even  with  all  the  errors  and  omissions  necessarily 
attendant  upon  so  new  an  attempt,  has  been  of  essential  service  to 
chemical  science,  and  reflects  much  honour  upon  its  authors.  Ber- 
thollet was  the  author  of  more  than  eighty  memoirs,  some  of  the 
earher  of  which  were  inserted  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Academy ;  his 
later  memoirs  are  generally  printed  in  the  'Annalee  de  Chimie,' 
'Journal  de  Physique,'  and  the  *  M^moires  de  Physiqae  et  de  Chimie 
de  la  Soci^t^  d'AroueiV  so  called  from  the  place  in  which  Berthollet 
lived,  at  whose  house  the  sittings  were  held. 

Some  of  the  first  memoirs  which  he  published  were  on  sulphurou* 
acid,  on  the  volatile  alkali,  and  the  decomposition  of  nitre ;  in  thes? 
he  adopted,  and  for  some  time  strenuously  defended,  the  phlogistic 
theory.  In  a  paper  on  soaps,  he  showed  that  they  are  chemical  com- 
pounds, in  which  the  oil,  by  combining  with  the  alkali,  acts  the  part 
of  an  acid.  In  1785,  following  and  extending  the  experiments  of 
Prie^ey,  he  proved  that  ammonia  is  a  compound  of  three  volumes  of 
hydrogen  gas,  and  one  volume  of  asotic  gas.  About  the  same  time 
he  read  a  paper  on  the  dephlogisticated  marine  acid,  as  it  was  called 
by  Scheele  its  discoverer,  on  which  occasion  he  renounced  the  doctrine 
of  phlogiston ;  in  his  experiments  on  this  supposed  acid  he  found  that 
water  impregnated  with  it,  when  exposed  to  light,  lost  its  green  tint, 
gave  out  oxygen  gas,  and  became  common  marine  acid.  Tliis  experi- 
ment seemed  satisfactorily  to  prove,  that  dephlogisticated  marine  acid 
was  composed  of  oxygen  and  muriatic,  then  called  marine  acid; 
Berthollet  accordingly  gave  it  the  name  of  oxygenised  muriatic  acid, 
shortened  by  Kirwan  into  oxymuriatic  add.  In  this  experiment 
however  the  agency  of  w4ter  was  not  taken  into  the  account,  and  the 
incorrectness  of  Berthollet's  opinion  has  been  fully  demonstrated  by 
the  experiments  of  Davy,  Ghty-Lussac,  and  Thenard ;  the  name  oi 
chlorine  is  now  given  to  this  body.  In  his  essay  on  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  in  1778,  he  showed  that  this  gas,  though  containing  no 
oxygen,  possessed  acid  properties ;  and  in  1787,  in  an  essay  on  prussic 
acid,  he  further  proved  the  same  fact  determining,  by  an  analysis 
attended  with  great  difficulties,  that  this  acid  contained  no  oxygeii. 
and  consequently  exhibited  an  additional  proof  that  oxygen  was  not. 
as  Lavoisier  had  supposed,  the  acidifying  principle. 

Berthollet  was  also  the  discoverer  of  the  ammoniuret  of  silver, 
generally  called  fulminating  silver ;  and  he  first  obtained  hydrate  of 
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potash  in  a  state  of  purity,  by  diMolying  it  in  alcohol  Hia  experi- 
menta  on  the  sulphurets  and  hydro-Bulphurets  contributed  to  elucidate 
an  obscure  part  of  chemistry,  but  they  were  not  complete,  because 
the  nature  of  the  fixed  aUudies,  then  unknown,  is  involved  in  the 
question. 

In  1803  Berthollet  published  his  work  entitled  '  Esaai  de  Statique 
Chimlque,'  in  which  he  opposes  the  views  of  Bergman  on  the  subject 
of  chemical  affinity.  Although  BerthoUet's  experiments,  in  some 
degree,  modify  the  conclusions  of  Bergman,  they  by  no  means  dis- 
prove them ;  and  his  opinions,  though  supported  with  great  ingenuity, 
both  of  reasoning  and  experiment^  have  not  made  many  converts. 
Sir  H.  Davy,  in  his  'Elements  of  Chemical  Philosophy,'  p.  117,  has 
given  an  excellent  synopsis  of  the  peculiar  views  of  Berthollet,  and 
has  dearly  shown  that  his  reasonings  are  unsupported,  except  by  facts 
which  are  better  explained  on  different  principles. 

In  a  controversy  which  Berthollet  had  with  Proust,  he  maintained 
an  opinion  which  now  seems  too  extraordinary  ever  to  have  been 
broached,  that  bodies  are  capable  of  combining  in  all  proportions. 
The  discussion  waa  carried  on  with  great  vigour  but  equal  courtesy  on 
both  sides,  and  though  the  ingenuity  with  which  Berthollet  sustained 
his  views  was  greater  than  most  persons  could  have  brought  to  their 
support,  it  is  now  universally  admitted  that  his  ideas  were  totally 
inaccurate,  while  those  of  Proust  have  acquired  fresh  proof  from  the 
doctrine  of  definite  proportions. 

Upon  his  return  from  Egypt,  Berthollet  was  nominated  a  senator 
by  the  First  Consul ;  and  afterwards  received  the  distinction  of  grand 
officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  grand  cross  of  the  order  of  Re-union, 
and  under  the  Emperor  he  was  created  Count ;  after  the  restoration  of 
the  Bourbon  he  waa  created  a  peer  of  France.  The  advancement  to 
these  offices  produced  no  change  in  the  manners  of  Berthollet.  Of 
thia  he  gave  a  striking  proof,  by  adopting,  as  his  armorial  bearing  (at 
the  time  that  others  eagerly  blazoned  some  exploit),  the  plain  un- 
adorned figure  of  his  £uthf  ul  and  affectionate  dog.  He  was  no  courtier 
before  he  received  these  honours,  and  he  remained  equally  simple 
and  tmasBuming,  and  not  less  devoted  to  acienoe,  after  they  were 
conferred. 

The  latter  years  of  his  life  were  embittered  by  the  misconduct  and 
suicide  of  his  son,  M.  Amed^e  Berthollet,  who  had  distinguished 
himself  by  his  chemical  researches.  In  1822  he  was  attacked  by  a 
slight  fever,  which  left  behind  it  a  number  of  boils :  these  were  soon 
followed  by  a  gangrenous  ulcer  of  uncommon  size.  Under  this  he 
suffered  for  several  months  with  surprising  fortitude.  He  himself  as 
a  physician,  knew  the  extent  of  his  danger,  felt  the  inevitable  progress 
of  the  malady,  and  calmly  regarded  the  slow  approach  of  death.  At 
length,  after  a  tedious  period  of  suffering,  in  which  his  equanimity 
had  never  once  been  shaken,  he  died  on  the  6th  of  November,  when 
he  had  nearly  completed  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

BERVIC,  CHARLES  CLEMENT  BALVAT,  the  most  distinguished 
engraver  of  France  during  the  French  revolution,  was  bom  at  Paris  in 
1756.  He  was  the  pupil  of  J.  Q.  Wille,  and  in  1784  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  French  academy  of  painting.  A  large  full-length 
portrait  of  Louis  XVL  which  he  engi'aved  in  1790,  from  the  picture 
by  Callet^  is  one  of  the  finest  engravings  of  the  kind  that  has  been 
produced.  It  is  distinguished  for  excellent  drawing,  extreme  softness 
of  tone,  and  a  true  effect  of  colour,  but  is  rather  defective  in  force. 
After  the  execution  of  the  king,  Bervic,  wishing  to  escape  suspicion, 
and  at  the  same  time  preserve  the  plate,  cut  it  in  half,  thus  attaining 
both  objects.  The  half  plates  were  reunited  after  the  restoration,  and 
excellent  impressions  were  again  taken  from  it;  but  the  earlier  impres- 
sions are  much  more  valued,  and  command  very  high  prices.  Miiller 
of  Stutgaidt  engraved  the  same  picture.  Other  masterpieces  of  Bervic's 
graver  are  the  liape  of  Deianira,  and  the  Education  of  Achilles,  after 
Guido  and  Regnault;  La  Demande  Accept^e,  and  Le  Repos,  i^ter 
Ldpici^ ;  and  the  ancient  group  of  the  Laocoon.  The  state  of  his  health 
obliged  him  some  years  before  his  death  to  give  up  the  practice  of 
engraving,  and  he  confined  himself  to  teaching  the  art  He  died  in 
1822.  He  was  a  member  of  the  French  Institute,  and  Chevalier  of  the 
order  of  St^  Michel,  of  the  L^on  d'Honneur,  and  of  the  Reunion. 
(Huber,  Manuel  det  AmaUurt,  Ac ;  Bartsch,  PeirUre-Oraveur  ;  Joubert, 
}fanttel  de  I* Amateur  d^Attampes;  Qabet,  Dictionnaire  desArtiete$,  &c.) 

BERWICK,  JAMES  FITZJAMES,  DUKE  OF,  a  natural  son  of 
James,  duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  II.  of  England,  by  Arabella 
Churchill,  sister  of  the  great  duke  of  Marlborough,  was  bom  at  Moulins 
in  the  Bourbonnois,  August  21, 1670.  He  was  educated  in  France,  and 
in  1686  served  in  the  Austrian  army  at  the  siege  of  Bud  a.  In  1687  he 
was  created  Duke  of  Berwick,  and  received  Uie  order  of  the  garter. 
Having  returned  to  England  after  the  campaign  of  1687,  he  received 
several  important  military  appointments. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  of  1688,  the  Duke  of  Berwick 
exerted  himself  to  check  its  progress,  and  afterwards  accompanied  the 
king  on  his  retirement  to  France.  In  1689  he  served  in  the  expedition 
to  Irehmd,  undertaken  for  the  restoration  of  James  IL,  whence  he 
returned  to  France  in  1691.  Having  entered  the  French  service,  he 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  in  1693.  In  1696  he 
was  sent  to  England  to  negociate  with  the  jacobite  party  in  England, 
but  speedily  returned  without  success.  In  1703  he  was  naturalised  as 
a  subject  of  France;  and  in  the  banning  of  the  following  year  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  French  forces  in  Spain.   After  having 


essentially  served  the  cause  of  Philip  V.  by  his  military  skill,  he 
recalled  through  oourt  intrigue  at  the  end  of  the  campaign  of  170L 
In  the  beginning  of  1706  he  was  made  a  marshal  of  France,  and  was 
again  sent  to  command  in  Spain,  where  in  1707  he  won  the  decisiTe 
battle  of  Almansa,  against  the  EeutI  of  Qalway  and  the  Marquis  de  las 
Minos,  immediately  after  which  Philip  V.  created  him  a  grandee  of 
the  first  class,  by  the  title  of  Duke  of  Liria  and  Xerioa.  Having 
served  on  the  Rhine  and  in  Flanders  in  1708,  he  was  sent  in  1709  to 
command  in  Provence  and  Dauphiny ;  his  successful  defence  of  this 
frontier  against  the  superior  force  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  ia  the  chief 
foundation  of  hia  military  fame,  and  has  been  considered  a  maaterpieoe 
of  strategy.  During  the  remainder  of  his  life  he  waa  constantly 
employed  in  importont  commands,  with  the  exception  of  the  period 
from  1724  to  1733,  during  which  he  lived  in  retirement*  He  was 
killed  by  a  cannon  ball  at  the  siege  of  Philipsburg,  June  12.,  -1734. 

The  Duke  of  Berwick  was  twice  married ;  first  in  1695,  to  a  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Clanricarde,  who  died  in  1698.  By  her  he  bad  one 
son,  who  succeeded  to  his  tities  and  estatea  in  Spain.  His  eaoood 
wife  was  a  nieoe  of  Lord  Bulkeley.  In  1709  he  waa  created  a  duke  and 
peer  of  France,  with  remainder  to  his  children  by  her.  In  military 
reputation,  particularly  for  the  conduct  of  defensive  war,  the  Duke  of 
Berwick  stands  high  among  the  generals  of  his  period.  Both  hia 
public  and  private  character  are  represented  by  Montesquieu  as 
deserving  of  the  highest  pfjaogjxio.  His  memoirs  down  to  the  year 
1716,  written  by  himself,  with  a  continuation  to  his  death  by  the 
editor,  and  a  sketch  of  his  character  by  Montesquieu,  were  published 
at  Paris  in  1778. 

BERZblLIUS  (or  BERZEL),  JONS  JACOB,  one  of  the  most  dUtin- 
guished  of  modem  chemiats,  was  bom  August  20th  1779  atWasersunda, 
a  village  near  Linkoping,  in  East  Gothland.  Beyond  the  fact  that  he 
received  the  elements  of  learning  from  his  father,  who  was  parish 
schoolmaster — a  functionary  of  some  consideration  in  Sireden — ajid 
who  died  while  his  son  was  yet  a  boy,  we  know  nothing  (»f  hia  early 
years.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  the  youth  entered  on  the  study  of 
medicine  at  the  university  of  Upsal,  and  attended  the  dull  lectures  on 
chenustry  delivered  by  Afzeliua  and  Ekeberg.  So  little  care  waa  at 
that  time  taken  to  render  scientific  instruction  dear  to  the  mind,  that 
Berzelius  had  to  discover  and  investigate  facts  and  draw  oonclusdona 
for  himself,  and  soon  became  remarkable  for  his  diligence  and  discern- 
ment As  an  instance  of  the  way  in  which  he  was  initiated  into 
chemical  manipulation,  he  used  laughingly  to  relate  in  after  life : — 
"  Afaelius  first  gave  me  sulphate  of  iron  to  calcine  in  a  crucible,  for 
the  preparation  of  colcothar.  '  Any  one  may  do  work  of  this  kind,*  I 
replied  ;■  *  and  if  this  be  the  way  you  are  to  teach  me,  I  may  aa  well 
stay  at  home/  'A  little  patience,'  answered  the  professor, '  your  next 
preparation  shall  be  more  difficult.'  On  the  next  occasion  I  got  cream 
of  tartar  to  bum,  in  order  to  make  potass ;  which  so  disgusted  me, 
that  I  vowed  never  to  ask  for  any  further  employment."  But  he 
continued  to  attend  notwithstanding  his  vow,  and  soon  frequented  the 
laboratory  every  day,  although  by  the  rules  pupils  were  entitled  to 
admission  but  once  a  week,  his  masters  offering  no  opposition.  Ekeberg 
was  however  vexed  at  times  that  the  young  student  pursued  his  tasks 
in  silence,  asking  no  questiona  "I  preferred,"  said  Berzelios,  "to 
endeavour  to  instruct  myself  by  reading,  meditating,  and  experiment- 
ing, rather  than  question  men  without  experience,  who  gave  me  replies^ 
if  not  evasive,  at  least  very  little  satisfactory  on  the  subject  of 
phenomena  which  they  had  never  observed." 

In  1798,  after  two  years'  study,  he  left  Upsal,  and  engaged  himself 
as  assistant  to  the  physician-superintendent  of  the  mineral  springs  at 
Medevi,  a  watering-place  much  resorted  to  by  the  Swedes.  Here  with 
his  habitual  diligence  he  analysed  the  waters,  and  in  conjunction  with 
Ekeberg  published  a  paper  embodying  the  results.  This  waa  tiie  first 
of  the  long  series  of  papers  that  rtimain  to  illustrate  hia  fame. 

In  1804  Berzelius  returned  to  Upsal,  and  took  his  degree  of  I>ootor 
in  Medicine ;  and  soon  after  published  his '  Physical  ReMarches  on  the 
Effects  of  Galvanism  on  Organised  Bodies,'  a  work  which  exhibits  much 
of  his  sagacious  insight  and  painstaking.  Davy,  who  waa  bora  in  the 
same  year  with  the  illustrious  Swede,  had  made  known  his  experiments; 
and  Berzelius,  taking  up  the  subject^  then  a  wonder  to  scientific  men, 
materially  widened  his  applications.  His  growing  reputation  gained 
for  him,  on  his  going  to  reside  at  Stockholm  in  1805,  the  post  of 
assistant  to  Sparrmann,  professor  of  medicine  and  botany,  who  had 
sailed  as  naturalist  in  Cook's  second  voyage  of  discovery.  The  emolu- 
ments were  so  scanty  that  Berzelius  had  at  times  to  practise  medicine 
to  eke  out  his  resources.  In  1806  he  succeeded  to  the  chair,  and  in 
the  same  year,  jointly  with  Hisinger,  he  commenced  the '  Af^ndlingar 
i  Fysik,  Kemi,  och  Mineralogie,'  to  which,  during  the  twelve  years  of 
its  existence^  he  contributed  forty-seven  original  papers.  This  periodical 
was  at  once  translated  into  German,  and  subsequently  into  French, 
and  generally  prized  for  its  trustworthy  elucidation  of  chemical  prin- 
ciples. This  ho  we  ver  was  but  a  small  part  of  what  Berzelius  undertook : 
he  set  to  work  to  revise  the  labours  of  his  predecessors,  accepting  no 
conclusion  that  did  not  admit  of  the  clearest  demonstration.  His  skill 
as  an  analyst  is  described  as  "  consummate,"  and  when  Dalton  and 
Davy  put  forth  their  views  he,  by  innumerable  analyses,  established 
the  laws  which  regulate  chemical  combinations,  and  reduced  them  to 
a  form  so  simple  as  to  give  them  a  twofold  value.  '*  When  these  laws 
were  once  well  ascertained,"  says  an  eminent  foreign  savant^ "  it  beoame 
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possible  to  control  the  results  of  analyses— even  to  foresee  a  great 
number  of  combinations  then  unknown — and  to  carry  into  every 
operation  an  accuracy  previously  thought  altogether  unattainable." 

By  his  elaborate  examination,  beginning  with  the  salts  and  gomg 
through  the  whole  range  of  elements,  including  the  products  of  oigan- 
ijaed  eziBtenos^  Beraelius  anticipated  Dalton  in  some  of  his  conclusions, 
and  afterwardis  found  a  perfect  agreement  between  his  results  and  those 
of  the  Manchester  philosopher.  His  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  definite 
combinations  enabled  him  to  elucidate  the  nature  of  minerals,  and  to 
show  at  the  same  time,  by  the  composition  of  the  minerals,  the  univer- 
sality of  the  laws.  He  helped  indeed  to  bring  the  atomic  theory  to 
perfection,  and  to  introduce  it  into  science.  He  framed  moreover  an 
electro-chemical  theory,  and  published  'Lectures  on  Animal  Chemistry,' 
a  Irork  filled  with  rare  proofs  of  original  research  and  clear  perceptions 
on  a  branch  of  science  then  least  understood.  On  the  publication  of 
these  lectures  the  Swedish  government  made  him  a  grant  of  two 
hundred  dollars  a  year,  to  enable  him  the  better  to  prosecute  his 
labours.  In  1807  he  joined  with  seven  leading  members  of  the  pro- 
fession in  establishing  the  Medical  Society  of  Sweden,  now  a  flourishing 
institution ;  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  admitted  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Stockholm.  In  1810,  being  then 
at  the  age  of  thirty-one,  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Academy — 
a  striking  proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  lus 
colleagues. 

Berzelios  visited  England  in  1812,  and  while  here  learned  how 
prelections  could  be  made  really  interesting  as  well  as  instruotiye  by 
attending  Dr.  Maroet's  lectures  at  Quy's  Hospital  In  con j  unction  with 
Dr.  Maroet  he  wrote  a  paper  entitled  *  Experiments  on  the  Alcohol  of 
balphur,  or  Sulphuret  of  Carbon,'  which  was  published  in  the  '  Philo- 
sophical Transactions '  for  1818 ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  elected 
a  foreign  member  of  the  Royal  Society. 

On  his  return  to  Stockholm  BerzeUus  at  once  changed  his  style  of 
lecturing,  and  with  the  happiest  results.  His  dry  readings  became 
living  discourses,  illustrated  by  experiments,  of  which  he  greatly 
multiplied  the  number' suitable  for  public  exhibition  by  his  quick 
imagination.  Men  whose  names  have  since  become  famous  attended 
his  teachings.  In  1815  he  was  made  Chevalier,  and  afterwards  Com- 
mander of  the  order  of  Wasa;  and  in  1818  he  was  chosen  perpetual 
Secretary  of  the  Academy,  which  distinguished  post  ha  held  for  the 
rest  of  Ms  life.  In  the  same  year,  at  the  coronation  of  Charles- John, 
he  was  ennobled  with  permission,  contrary  to  custom,  to  retain  his 
name.  In  1821,  at  the  instance  of  the  Academy,  he  commenced  that 
series  of  annual  reports  on  the  progress  of  chemistry  and  physics, 
which,  while  contributing  materially  to  the  advancement  of  those 
sciences,  confirmed  and  heightened  his  own  reputation.  Speculative 
philosophers  charged  him  with  jealousy  and  envy,  because  of  his 
intolerance  of  unsubstantial  theories.  No  theory  was  ever  accepted 
or  started  by  him  that  was  not  supported  by  a  solid  basis  of  facts. 
If  ^  too  cautious,"  as  was  often  said,  he  studied  but  the  interests  of 
science ;  and  if  jealous,  it  was  for  chemistry,  and  not  for  himself. 
Regarding  himself  as  a  vidette  ever  on  duty,  he  warned  and  alarmed 
whenever  the  occasion  required,  and  confident  in  integrity,  delivered 
his  opinions  with  imqualified  freedom.  So  faithful  a  censor  will  not 
be  easily  replaced. 

In  the  hands  of  BerzeUus  the  blowpipe  became  a  most  important 
instrument  in  the  analysis  of  inorganic  substances.  A  translation  of 
his  treatise  on  the  subject  appealed  in  English  in  1822 — *Oo  the 
Use  of  the  Blowpipe  iu  Chemical  Analysis,  and  the  examination  of 
Minerals.'  There  was  scarcely  a  question  that  he  did  not  bring  to 
the  test  of  experiment,  and  reduce  to  its  proper  place  in  science,  as 
may  be  seen  in  his  great  work  '  Lehrbuch  der  Chemie,'  which  has  gone 
through  five  editions,  and  as  many  translations.  The  last  was  published 
at  Paris  in  six  volumes  octavo  in  1845-50. 

In  1882  BerzeUus  resigned  the  professorship  which  he  had  held  for 
twenty-six  years ;  but  still  kept  on  with  his  scientific  labours.  He 
married  about  this  time,  and  on  the  day  of  his  wedding  the  king 
wrote  to  confer  on  him  the  dignity  of  '  Freiherr,'  or  Baron,  observiug 
that,  **  Sweden  and  the  world  were  the  debtors  of  a  man  whose  entire 
life  had  been  devoted  to  works  as  useful  to  all,  as  they  were  glorious 
to  his  native  country."  Subsequently  he  had  the  further  honour  of 
roceiving  the  Qrand  Cross  of  the  lioyal  Swedish  order  of  the  Polar 
Star.  The  directors  of  the  Swedish  iron-works  awarded  him  a  pension 
in  acknowledgment  of  his  eminent  services  to  their  branch  of  industry. 
And  in  1836  the  Royal  Society  of  London  showed  their  sense  of  his 
merits  by  giving  him  their  Copley  MedaL 

So  the  life  of  BerzeUus  flowed  on  in  a  tranquil  current.  He  enjoyed 
aU  the  honours  his  native  land  could  give,  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  his  name  enrolled  among  the  members  of  nearly  all  the  scientific 
societies  of  the  world,  more  than  100,  and  of  knowing  that  foreign 
governments  recognised  his  worth.  As  he  approached  the  age  of  fifty 
bis  sight  began  to  fail,  and  his  memory  to  lose  somewhat  of  its  power. 
Infirmities  now  increased  on  the  philosopher,  whose  health  had  never 
been  robust.  He  was  seized  with  paralysLs  of  the  lower  extremities; 
but  retained  the  serenity  of  his  mind  UU  death  approaching,  as  one 
has  said,  "  with  slow  steps,  as  a  messenger  who  regretted  his  errand," 
closed  his  career  on  the  7th  of  August,  1848.  His  death  was  felt  as  a 
national  calamity,  and  the  scientific  societies  of  his  native  land  wore 
mourning  for  two  months  in  respect  for  his  memory. 


BESSA'RION,  JOHN,  was  bom  at  Trebizond,  on  the  south-east 
coast  of  the  Euxine,  in  1389,  or,  according  to  Bandini,  who  has  written 
his  life  (4to,  Rome,  1777),  in  1395.  Having  removed  to  Constantinople  he 
devoted  himself  to  study  under  Qeorge  Chrysococces  and  other  eminent 
teachers,  and  whUe  yet  quite  young  entered  the  strict  monastic  order 
of  Stb  Basil  He  passed  twenty-one  years  in  a  monastery  in  the 
Peloponnesus,  where  he  studied  under  the  philosopher  Qeorge  G^mistus 
Pletho,  from  whom  he  acquired  that  admiration  for  Plato  which  he 
retained  to  the  end  of  his  life.  In  1438  was  held  the  couucil  of 
Ferrara,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  union  between  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churches,  and  so  great  was  the  reputation  of  Bessorion  for 
learning  and  talent,  that  he  was  selected  by  the  emperor  John 
Palaoologus  to  accompany  him  as  one  of  the  conductors  of  the  con- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  Greeks,  and  before  he  set  out  was  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  archbishop  of  NicsBa.  Both  at  Ferrara  and  after  the 
council  had,  on  account  of  the  plague,  been  removed  to  Florence, 
Besearion  earnestly  exerted  himself  in  promoting  the  union,  which  was 
agreed  to  in  the  year  1439.  After  the  close  of  the  council  he  returned 
to  Constantinople,  but  findihg  himself  an  object  of  popular  enmity  on 
account  of  lus  conduct  at  Ferrara  and  Florence,  and  having  in  the  end 
of  the  same  year  been  raised  to  the  cardinalate  by  Eugenius  IV.,  he 
settled  in  Itidy.  Here  he  devoted  himself  to  study,  the  patronage  of 
learned  men,  and  the  collecting  of  books  and  manuscripts,  which  he 
afterwards,  in  the  year  1468,  presented  to  the  Venetian  senate,  and 
which  formed  the  basis  of  the  celebrated  Ubrary  of  St.  Mark.  Pope 
Nicholas  V.  conferred  on  him  the  archbishopric  of  Siponto.  In  1449 
that  pontifl'  created  him  cardinal  bishop  of  Sabina,  and  in  the  same 
year  translated  him  to  the  see  of  Tusculum  or  FrascatL  In  1468 
Pius  IL  conferred  on  him  the  empty  title  of  'Patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople. 

In  the  roign  of  Nicholas  V.  Bessarion  held  for  five  years  the  office 
of  legate  at  Bologna,  the  duties  of  which  he  discharged  with  much 
applause.  He  was  also  employed  on  several  embassies,  the  last  of 
which,  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  reconciling  Louis  XL  of  France 
and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  is  said  to  have  occasioned  his  death 
through  vexation  at  the  Insulting  behaviour  of  the  King  of  Frances 
On  his  way  back  to  Rome  he  dM.  at  Ravenna  in  1472.  His  works 
on  various  subjects  are  numerous ;  some  of  them  have  been  published, 
others  exist  only  in  manuscript  The  most  celebrated  are  his  Latin 
translation  of  the  '  Memorabilia  of  Xenophon ; '  that  of  the  '  Meta- 
physics of  Aristotle ; '  and  his  treatise  '  Contra  Cidumniatorem  Pla- 
tonis,'  fir^t  published  in  1469.  This  is  a  controversial  tract  written 
against  George  of  Trebizond,  who  had  endeavoured  to  exalt  Aristotle 
by  decrying  Plato. 

BESSEL,  FRIEDRICH  WILHELM,  was  bom  at  Minden  on  the 
22nd  of  July  1784.  His  father  was  a  civil  officer  (justierath)  under 
the  Prussian  government;  his  mother  a  clergyman's  daughter;  and 
there  being  a  &mUy  of  nine  children  to  rear  on  but  narrow  means, 
the  future  astronomer  received  only  an  ordinary  education.  Among 
his  earliest  manifestations  was  a  dislike  of  classical  literature,  and  a 
love  for  arithmetic.  His  quickness  in  calculation  led  to  his  being 
articled  at  the  age  of  fifteen  as  clerk  iu  a  mercantile  house  at  Bremen. 
Here  he  showed  himself  diUgent  to  fulfil  the  duty  that  lay  imme- 
diately before  him,  whatever  it  might  be;  and  this  remained  his 
especial  characteristia  The  hope  of  being  ofiisred  the  post  of  super- 
cargo on  a  foreign  voyage  was  then  his  stimulus;  and  to  qualify 
himself  for  the  responsible  office  he  began  to  study  French  and 
Spanish,  and  Hamilton  Moore's  old  work  on  navigation.  Dissatisfied 
with  the  rules  and  processes  laid  down  for  nautical  reckoning,  he 
sought  for  better  information  in  a  popular  treatise  on  astronomy,  and 
finding  therein  the  means  for  overcoming  bis  difficulties,  he  pursued 
the  study  with  eagerness,  till  ignorance  of  mathematics  brought  him 
to  a  stand.  Regarding  the  check  as  a  call  for  greater  exertions,  he 
betook  himself  to  a  course  of  mathematical  reading,  and  so  interested 
did  he  become  in  this  new  study,  that  all  his  spare  hours,  chiefly  in, 
the  night,  were  devoted  to  it^  There  was  no  longer  the  same  charm  in 
commercial  pursuits,  or  in  the  hope  of  a  voyage.  And  now  appeared 
a  trait  that  marked  his  character  through  life — tumiog  theory  or 
knowledge  to  positive  and  practical  uses.  With  a  rude  wooden 
sextant,  made  by  a  carpenter,  and  a  common  dock,  he  began  to  make 
time-observations ;  and  having  observed  the  oocultation  of  a  star  by 
the  moon,  he  got  therefrom,  to  his  great  joy,  an  approximate  latitude 
of  Bremen.  This  was  one  of  the  successes  that  gladden  the  heart  of 
the  student,  repay  his  toil,  and  animate  him  to  renewed  exertions. 

From  this  time  his  progress  in  astronomical  studies  was  surprisingly 
rapid.  While  still  a  clerk  in  a  counting-house,  he  had  formed  designs 
of  original  inquiry,  such  as  are  expected  only  from  veterans  of  science. 
Harriott's  and  Torporley's  rough  observations  of  the  comet  of  1607 
had  been  found  by  Bsron  Zach,  while  searching  the  collection  of 
Harriott's  papers  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Egremont^  and 
these  being  the  first  instrumental  observations  of  that  comet— since 
known  as  Halley's — their  reduction  was  a  desideratum  of  first-rate 
importance.  Beasel,  when  in  his  20th  year,  undertook  the  task,  and 
executed  it  in  so  masterly  a  manner  that  Olbers,  to  whom  he  com- 
municated the  results,  forescMng  his  future  eminence,  praised  him  in 
the  warmest  terms,  and  sought  to  enlist  him  in  the  astronomical 
ranks.  The  reductions— Bessel's  first  published  work — appeared  in 
Zach's  '  Monatliche  Correspondeni.'  aiui  wm  speedily  followed  by  a 
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iheoreiioal  paper  of  great  merit,  'On  the  Caloulatioii  of  the  True 
Anomaly  in  Orbite  nearly  ParaboUc,'  the  beginning  of  a  long  seriee  of 
oontributtona  to  the  Gterman  sciantific  periodioala.  ''So  expert  had 
he  become  in  oometio  calculations,"  aays  one  of  hia  biographers,  ''that 
Olbera,  having  placed  in  his  hands,  on  the  night  of  the  Ist  of  November 
1805,  four  obeenrations  of  the  comet  of  that  year,  he  returned  them  to 
him  the  next  morning,  with  the  elementi^  whose  calculation  had 
occupied  him  only  four  hours." 

Bessel  faithfully  served  his  term  of  seven  years ;  but  no  sooner  was 
he  free  than,  abandoning  all  pursuit  of  a  commercial  life,  be,  recom- 
mended by  Olbers,  succeeded  Harding  as  assistant  to  Schroter  at 
Lilienthal  in  1806.  He  vras  now  an  astronomer  to  all  intents  and 
purposes;  and  well  did  he  justify  the  anticipations  of  his  friends. 
Not  many  years  elapsed  before  his  name  stood  among  the  foremost 
of  modern  astronomers. 

One  of  his  first  tasks  at  Lilienthal  was  a  series  of  observations  on 
the  sixth,  or  Huyghenian  satellite  of  Saturn,  with  a  view  to  determine 
the  mass  of  the  planet  and  ring,  on  which  he  wrote  an  able  and  elabo- 
rate paper  (published  in  the  '  Konigsbeiger  Archiv  fiir  Naturwissen* 
sohaf  ten '),  discussing  all  the  phenomena  of  attraction  and  the  disturbing 
causes.  It  formed  a  subject  for  examination  in  after  years,  when  more 
perfect  instruments  were  available.  He  observed  also  the  eomet  of 
1807,  by  which,  on  the  publication  of  the  elements  with  an  exami- 
nation of  the  perturbations,  in  1810,  he  gained  the  Lalande  prize  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris. 

Bessel  was  one  who  cared  little  for  acesmulating  observations 
without  getting  from  them  some  direct  practical  result.  He  says  of 
himself,  in  the  preface  to  his  ' Untersuchungen,'  "that  he  at  no  time 
felt  any  especial  predilection  for  one  rather  than  another  particular 
branch  of  astronomical  occupation ;  but  that  one  idea  was  continually 
present  to  his  mind — that  of  always  working  up  to  an  immediate 
and  d^/lttite  object"  He  held,  that  an  observer  who  *' failed  to 
deduce  actual  results  from  observations,  with  a  distinct  view  to  the 
improvement  of  knowledge,"  neglected  an  essential  condition  of 
success  and  usefulness :  and  his  whole  life  exemplified  his  conviction. 

The  king  of  Prussia  having  resolved  to  establish  an  observatory  at 
Konigsbeig,  Bessel  was  appointed  director  in  1810,  and  removing 
thither,  he  superintended  the  building  and  the  mountiDg  of  the 
instruments,  fulfilling  at  the  same  time  the  associated  duties  of  pro- 
fessor of  astronomy  and  mathematics  in  the  university.  The  establish- 
ment, which  was  finished  in  1818,  remains  no  less  a  monument  <^  his 
skill  and  earnestness  than  of  the  munificence  that  founded  it  amid  the 
distractions  of  war.  Observations  were  published  in  the  same  year, 
and  have  been  continued  ever  since  with  incalculable  benefit  to 
practical  astronomers. 

Settled  in  a  congenial  home,  Bessel  married.  His  wife  was  daughter 
of  Professor  Hagen :  he  had  by  her  one  son  and  two  daughters.  And 
now,  what  he  had  done  for  the  comet  observations  of  1607,  he — also 
at  Olbers'  suggestion — undertook  for  Bradley's  Greenwich  observations, 
which,  first  published  in  1805,  had  been  but  little  regarded  by  the 
astronomers  of  the  day.  He  had  begun  the  task  of  digestion  and 
reduction  in  1807,  and  applying  himself  to  it  ss  his  numerous  avoca- 
tions admitted,  brought  it  to  a  close  in  1818.  The  results  of  this 
long-continued  labour  have  been  for  many  years  before  the  world  in 
a  folio  volume,  entitled  '  Fundaments  Astronomise.'  This  work,  pub- 
lished when  the  author  was  in  his  thirty-fourth  year,  is  of  such  a  nature 
that  even  grave  philosophers  can  scarcely  speak  of  it  in  sober  terms; 
and  it  is  especially  interestiog  to  Englishmea,  being  based  on  the 
twelve  years'  observations  of  Bradley.  The  book  indeed  cannot  be 
over-prslsed.  In  the  words  of  a  scientifie  report — "  Besides  elaborate 
determioatioDs  of  all  the  principal  elements  of  the  reduction,  the 
errors  of  the  instruments,  the  height  of  the  pole,  refraction,  parallax, 
aberration,  precession,  proper  motion,  it  contains  a  catalogue  of  the 
mean  places  of  3222  fixed  stars,  observed  between  1750  and  1762  with 
the  best  iaatruments  in  existence  at  that  time,  and  reduced  to  the 
epoch  of  1755,  with  a  precision  and  accuracy  of  which  there  was  no 
previous  example.  It  now  furnishes  astronomers  with  the  best  exist- 
ing means  of  determining  all  those  data  which  can  only  be  deduced 
from  a  comparison  of  observations  made  at  considerably  distant  inter- 
vals of  time,  and  may  be  considered  in  fact  ss  having  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  principal  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  astronomy 
since  the  date  of  its  publication."  Schumacher's  noteworthy  remarl^ 
"  One  may  almost  assert  that  one  exact  and  able  calculator  is  capable 
of  doing  better  service  to  astronomical  science  than  two  new  observa- 
tories," in  this  case  found  its  verification. 

Bessel's  reputation  was  established.  In  1822  he  vras  elected  a 
foreign  member  of  the  Astronomical  Society  of  London,  and  three 
years  later  of  the  Royal  Society;  and  the  scientific  societies  on  the 
continent  hastened  to  enrol  him  among  their  associates.  The  king  of 
Denmark  conferred  on  him  the  order  of  the  Dannebrog;  and  from 
his  own  sovereign,  who  through  life  was  his  steady  friend,  he  received 
the  order  of  Civil  Merit  and  of  the  Red  Eagle,  with  the  title  of  Privy 
Councillor ;  and  the  Berlin  Academy  awarded  him  their  prize  for  his 
paper  on  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes. 

Bessel's  labours  have  been  so  numerous  that  anything  more  than  a 
bare  enumeration  of  them  is  scarcely  possible.  He  improved  the 
method  of  finding  longitudea  He  determined  the  length  of  the  secondiT 
pendulum  at  his  own  observatoiy,  and  so  perfeotly,  as  to  establish  an 


epoch  in  the  histoiy  of  peadulum  experiments.  He  showed  that  it 
all  former  observations  an  wnntial  eanse  of  error  had  been  overlooked, 
namely,  the  mass  of  air  dragged  by  the  pendulum  in  its  osaUlatioBs; 
and  that  the  amount  of  oonseqiieat  distnrbaoee  would  hava  to  be 
calculated  for  every  pendulum.  He  investigated  all  poaaible  oansa 
of  error  in  astronomical  instruments,  leaving  nothing  oBaeeonntad 
for,  till  he  surpassed  all  his  oontemporariea  in  his  knowledge  of  the 
theory  of  instruments.  He  was  employed  to  determine  the  Prussisa 
standard  of  length ;  and  in  connecting  the  geodetical  sarvajs  of  ftossia 
with  those  of  Prussia,  and  of  the  west  and  south  of  Eun^>e ;  and  dis- 
played in  these,  as  in  his  other  labours,  rare  ingenuity  in  devising  new 
methods  and  avoiding  causes  of  error.  At  the  same  time  he  measnrsd 
an  arc  of  the  meridian  of  his  own  observatory.  Then,  as  was  hishabii^ 
taking  the  whole  subjeet  into  view,  he  investi^ted  the  surreya  of  the 
British  government  in  India  and  elsewhere,  and  of  the  French  firoea 
the  Belgian  frontier  to  the  Mediterranean,  shrinking  finom  no  toil  that 
might  aid  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  object.  An  error  made  in  the 
French  triangulation  had  been  calculated  and  allowed  for  by  four 
independent  geometers,  but  Bessel,  not  satisfied  with  this,  "  aotoally 
recalculated  the  whole  of  the  work  by  his  own  method,  producing  a 
result  agreeing  with  the  mean  of  the  four  determinations  alluded  to 
within  a  fraction  of  a  tmse."  In  1837  he  began  and  carried  on  for 
thi'ee  years  a  series  of  observations  on  the  star  61  Cygni,  to  deter- 
mine if  possible  the  annual  pamllax  of  a  fixed  star — a  task  which  had 
been  the  opprobrium  of  science.  Thanks  to  his  marvelloos  skill  and 
delicacy  of  perception,  he  ascertained  the  fact ;  and  though  tiie  amount 
of  parallax  is  almost  inconceivably  small,  only  31-lOOths  of  a  eecood, 
astronomers  agree  in  considering  it  as  demonstrated.  By  observationa 
of  other  fixed  stars,  Sirius  and  Procyon,  he  "thought  himsrif  autho- 
rised to  announce  the  want  of  uniformity  in  their  proper  motioiis  as 
a  positive  astronomical  fact."  And  he  &rew  out  a  speculatioB  aa  to 
the  cause,  namely,  that  the  stars  in  question  are  double  ataia,  of 
which  one  is  not  luminous :  henoe  we  see  the  disturbances,  bat  not 
the  disturber. 

A  more  tmstworthy  guide  than  Bessel  could  not  be  followed :  to  his 
example  the  present  excellence  of  astronomical  science  in  Germany  is 
dua  He  was  a  copious  writer;  the  more  remarkable^  ss  his  writings 
exhibit  proofs  of  as  much  profound  research,  as  of  variety  of  attain- 
ments. His  '  Tabttln  Regiomontanso,'  which  may  be  regarded  as  a 
supplement  to  the  '  Fundaments,'  &a.,  appeared  in  1830.  Nearly  two 
hundred  papers,  neither  short  nor  unimportant,  in  the  '  AstroBonuache 
Naohrichten,'  bear  his  signature;  and  others  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Abhandlungen  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  and  in  scientific  jounaab, 
some  of  which  are  named  ahovst  He  published  ako  two  voluoies  of 
'  Astronomische  Untersuchmigen,'  and,  as  is  said,  left  a  third  in 
preparation. 

Bessel  risited  England  in  1842,  and  was  rsosived  and  honoured  in 
a  way  accordant  with  his  desert.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  on 
his  return  he  intended  to  investigate  the  problem  which,  in  the  hands 
of  Adams  and  Le  Yerrier,  led  to  the  discovery  of  Neptoae.  The 
preliminary  reductions  were  made :  but  grief  over  the  loss  of  his  eon, 
a  young  man  of  great  promise,  who  died  in  1841,  and  the  approaches 
of  disease  of  a  very  painful  nature  upon  .the  astronomer  himself, 
stayed  his  inquiring  spirit  His  sufferings  became  severe,  caused  by 
a  fungous  growth  in  title  abdomen :  he  died  on  the  I7ih  March  1846, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-two. 

BESSIl^RES,  J£ AN-BAPTISTE,  was  bom  at  Prdssae,  near  Cahots, 
in  the  department  of  Lot,  on  August  6,  1768.  In  1792  he  served  for  a 
few  months  in  the  constitutional  guard;  and  <m  the  disbanding  of  this 
body,  in  November  of  the  same  year,  he  entered  as  a  private  in  a 
cavalry  raiment  His  valour  secured  his  promotion  step  by  atep, 
during  his  service  with  the  army  of  the  Moselle.  Passing  into  the 
army  of  Italy  he  attracted  the  &vourable  notioe  of  Bonaparte^  At 
the  battle  of  Koveredo,  September  4, 1796,  he  so  distinguished  himself 
that  he  was  appointed  a  lieutenant-colonel  on  the  field.  Created 
brigadier-general  in  1793,  he  took  part  in  the  campaign  in  J^ypt.  On 
his  return  to  France  with  Bonaparte^  he  was  comprised  in  the  new 
organisation  of  the  army  of  Italy;  and  receiving  a  command  of 
cavalry,  made  the  last  determined  charge  which  decided  the  battle  of 
Marengo.  On  July  18,  1800,  he  became  general  of  brigade^  in  1302 
general  of  division,  and  in  1804  marshal,  and  chief  of  the  third  cohort 
of  the  legion  of  honour.  In  the  war  with  Austria  in  1805,  Besai^res 
marohed  to  Vienna  with  the  imperial  guard,  and  by  a  skilful  attack 
defeated  Kutusoff  with  6000  Russians,  at  Olmiits,  in  November.  At 
the  battle  of  Austerlitz  also  he  contributed  greatly  to  the  aucoeas  of 
the  day.    At  Jena,  at  Friedland,  and  at  Eylau  he  ahowed  equal  akiU. 

The  scene  of  his  operations  was  then  changed  In  1808  he  was 
sent  to  command  in  ISpain  a  diviaion  of  18,000  men,  which  occupied 
the  province  of  Salamanca.  On  arriving  he  found  that  Qeneial  Cuerta 
had  posted  himself  between  Yalladolid  and  Burgoi^  so  as  to  cut  <^ 
the  conmiunication  of  Madrid  with  France.  The  danger  vraa  immi- 
nent»  and  he  ordered  an  instant  attack.  After  six  hours  of  severe 
oonfiict,  the  Spaniards  were  defeated,  with  a  loss  of  900  killed,  6000 
prisoners^  their  artillery,  and  camp  equipages.  After  this  victory 
Napoleon  exclaimed  that  Bessi^res  had  placed  his  brother  on  the 
throne  of  Spain.  On  December  4,  he  was  at  the  capture  of  Madrid, 
and  then  followed  the  routed  remains  of  the  army  of  Castanos.  For 
these  services  he  was  created  Duke  of  Istria  in  May  1809;  and  then 
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proceeded  to  the  grand  army  in  Germany  to  take  the  oommand  of  a 
oavalry  diTision,  at  the  head  of  which,  at  the  battle  of  EsBliagea,  on 
Jttly  6,  he  oyerthrew  the  di^iaion  of  the  Atutrian  general  Hohen- 
soUern.* 

In  the  expediUon  to  Ruaaia,  Beaai^reB  waa  ohief  commander  of  the 
lavalry  of  th«  guard.  On  the  opening  of  the  campaign  in  Qermany 
in  1813,  he  received  the  oommand  of  the  whole  of  the  French  cavalry. 
On  the  morning  before  the  battle  of  Luteen  he  waa  deairoua  of  reoon- 
noitring  the  field  from  the  defile  of  Rippach.  He  was  on  foot,  and 
idvanoed  by  the  aide  of  the  akirmiahers,  with  Ma  usual  bravery ;  the 
enemy  began  to  withdraw,  when  a  ballet  pierced  his  breast,  and  at 
once  put  an  end  to  his  life.  His  death  was  not  made  known  at  first, 
in  order  not  to  dispirit  the  army.    It  occurred  on  the  1 2th  of  May  1818. 

{Convertations-Lexikon;  Biographic  UfUveneUe.) 

6ETHAM,  SIR  WILLIAM,  was  bom  in  1779  at  Stxttdbroke  in 
Suffolk.  His  father  was  the  Rev.  William  Bethara,  author  of 
'  Genealogical  Tables  of  the  SovereignB  of  the  World/  f<^o,  1795, 
and  of  a  '  Baronetage,'  in  5  vols.  4to,  published  in  1801-5.  Although 
young  Betham  appears  to  have  inherited  his  father^s  tastes,  he  had 
to  carve  out  his  own  career,  fa»ving  been  placed  by  his  father  as 
apprentice  to  a  printer  in  London.  His  first  literary  employment  was 
in  the  revision  of  the  3rd  and  4th  YolumeB  of  Qongh't  edition  of 
Camden's  *  Britannia.' 

In  1805  he  went  to  Dublin  as  clerk  to  Sir  Charles  Fortescue,  Ulster 
king  of  arms.  A  few  years  later  he  became  the  deputy  of  Sir  Charles; 
and  he  succeeded  liim  aa  Ulster  king  of  arms  in  1820.  Mr.  Betham 
was  appointed  Qenealogiat  of  the  Order  of  St.  Patrick  in  July  1812, 
on  which  occasion  he  was  knighted.  He  also  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  Deputy  Keeper  of  Records  at  Dublin,  an  office  in  itself  of 
little  emolument,  but  which  placed  under  his  control  a  large  number 
of  records,  of  which  he  availed  himself  to  form  an  immense  collection 
of  historioil  and  genealogical  references,  extending  to  several  hundred 
volumes,  which  has  since  served  as  an  invaluable  store-house  in  family, 
historical,  and  legal  inquiries.'  Sir  William  also  formed  an  index  to 
the  names  of  all  persons  mentioned  in  the  wills  deposited  at  the 
Prerogative  Office,  Dublin,  a  task  which  occupied  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  time  from  1807  to  1828,  and  extended  to  40  large  folio 
volumes.  Sir  William  was  likewise  a  diligent  collector  of  old  manu- 
scripts connected  with  Irish  history  and  antiquities :  his  collection 
was  purchased  by  the  Irish  Academy  in  1851. 

Sir  William  Betham  waa  elected  in  1825  a  member  of  the  Irish 
Academy,  and  soon  after  became  ita  foreigu  secretary,  which  office  he 
held  till  1840,  when  he  resigned  it  in  consequence  of  the  council 
refusing  admission  in  the  *  Transactions '  of  the  society  to  some  of  his 
philological  speculations.  He  was  a  zealous  but  credulous  antiquary, 
and  some  of  his  archeeologioal  and  philological  speculations  were  of  a 
very  singular  but  wholly  untenable  character.  For  a  long  series  of 
years  he  devoted  himself  to  the  investigation'  of  primeval  Irish,  or 
rather  Celtic,  antiquities,  and  he  fancied  that  he  had  discovered  tiacea 
of  the  connection  of  the  Celtic  races  with  several  of  the  most  remark- 
able nations  of  antiquity.  Uis  first  separate  antiquarian  publication, 
'Irish  Antiquarian  Researches,  or  Illustrations  of  Irish  History,' 
1826-27,  contains  many  of  his  peculiar  views;  but  they  are  more 
folly  developed  in  his  two  principal  works  of  this  class,  the  titles  of 
which  will  sufficiently  indicate  the  character  of  his  notions :  the  first 
of  these  was  entitled  '  The  Gael  and  Cimbri ;  or  an  Inquiiy  into  the 
Origin  and  History  of  the  Irish,  Scots,  Britains,  and  G^uls,  and  of  the 
Caledonians,  Plots,  Welsh,  Cornish,  and  Bretons,'  8vo,  1834  ;  but  the 
full  expansion  of  his  opinions  was  not  arrived  at  till  some  eight  years 
later,  when  appeared  his  '  Etruiia  Celtioa,  Etruscan  Literature  and 
Antiquities  Investigated ;  or  the  Language  of  that  People  compared 
and  identified  with  the  Iberno-Celtio,  and  both  shown  to  be  Phoenician,' 
2  vola  8vo,  1842.  He  also  contributed  numerous  papers  on  Irish 
antiquities  to  the  '  Transaotions  of  the  Irish  Academy,'  which  have 
their  value  unfortunately  greatly  lessened  by  his  strange  want  of 
critical  discernment.  Sir  William  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  London,  in  1825,  but  only  two  or  three  papers  by  him 
were  printed  in  the  '  Arohssologia.' 

In  his  own  proper  line  of  research  Sir  William  waa  a  far  more  trust* 
worthy  guide.  Besides  several  genealogical  memoirs,  and  a  valuable 
work  on  '  Parliamentary  and  Feudal  Dignities,'  Sir  William  published 
in  1834  an  able  and  learned  treatise  on  '  The  Origin  and  History  of 
the  Constitution  of  Bngland,  and  of  the  Early  Parliaments  of 
IreUnd.' 

For  many  yean  before  his  death  Sir  William  occupied  a  prominent 
place  in  the  general  and  literary  society  of  Dublin ;  and  he  was  looked 
up  to  as  a  leader  in  most  of  the  religious  and  charitable  as  well  as  the 
literary  and  scientific  movements  in  the  Irish  metropolis.  Kindly 
and  oourteous  to  all  who  sought  his  advice  or  assistance,  and  always 
ready  to  place  his  stores  at  the  service  of  the  historical  or  antiquarian 
inquirer,  his  death,  though  at  a  ripe  old  age,  was  generally  regretted. 
He  died  at  Dublm,  October  26, 1853,  aged  seventy-four. 

{Oentleman't  Magazint,  1858.) 

BKTHLEN-QABOR,  prince  of  Transylyania,  and  king  of  Hungary^ 
was  bom  about  1580.  He  was  the  descendaint  of  a  noble  family  in 
Upper  Hungary,  possessing  also  large  estates  in  Transylvania,  and 
which  had  adopted  the  Protestant  faith.  During  the  troubles  which 
distracted  the  oountiy  under  the  goTenunents  of  Sigismimd  and 


Gkbriel  Bathori,  Bethlen  formed  a  party  among  the  magnates  of  the 
country ;  and,  on  the  death  of  the  Bathoris,  with  the  aid  of  the  Turks, 
assumed  the  rank  of  prince  of  Transylvania  in  1618.  Austria  was  at 
that  time  in  no  condition  to  withstand  his  pretensions ;  and  when,  in 
1619,  the  Bohemian  states  also  ixwe  against  Austria,  Bethlen  entered 
into  a  treaty  with  them,  entered  Hungary,  took  Preaburg,  menaced 
Vienna,  and  caused  himself  to  be  elected  king  of  Hungary  on  25th 
August  1620.  Austria  however  recovered  hei'Self,  and  Bethlen  con- 
cluded a  peace  with  the  emperor  Ferdinand,  by  which  he  surrendered 
Hungary,  gave  up  the  title  of  king,  and  received  in  return  the  town  of 
Kaschau,  seven  Hungarian  counties,  and  the  Silediaa  principalities  of 
Oppeln  and  Ratibor.  In  1623  he  again  attacked  Austria,  and  advanced 
to  Briinn  in  Moravia  with  60,000  men.  Bethlen-Gabor  s  policy  had 
always  baen  to  support  the  Protestant  interest  in  Qermany,  and  he 
expected  to  have  been  joined  at  Briinn  by  Christian  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick ;  but  Brunswick  had  been  defeated  by  Lilly,  and  had  fled  to 
England.  This  induced  Gabor  to  conclude  a  truce  with  Austria, 
and  subsequently  a  peace  confirming  the  conditions  of  the  previous 
treaty.  In  162C  Ghibor  was  induced  again  to  take  up  arms  by  Count 
Christian  von  Mansfeld,  and  they  were  to  join  their  forces  in  Hungary. 
Mausfeld  waa  twice  beaten  by  Wallenstein,  but  reinforoed  his  army ; 
and  on  September  8th  reached  the  banks  of  the  Waag  in  Hungary, 
though  with  not  more  than  5000  men.  Wallenstein  waa  between  him 
and  Gkbor  with  50,000  men.  Mansfeld  thereupon  gave  up  the  com- 
mand of  his  troops  to  Uie  duke  of  Saxe  Weimar — withdrew,  and  died 
a  few  weeks  afterwards ;  and  Qabor  concluded  a  new  treaty  with  the 
emperor.  He  did  not  survive  long,  dying  on  November  5,  1629, 
without  children,  leaving  his  country  and  his  wife,  by  his  will,  to  the 
protection  of  Ferdinand  IL,  and  naming  aa  executor  the  Turkish  sultan. 

The  reign  of  Bethlen  was  a  glorious  one  for  Transylvania.  The 
part  which  he  took  in  tho  thirty  years'  war  gave  an  European  import- 
ance to  that  country,  which  she  has  never  since  attained ;  and  he 
raised  her  in  civilised  rank  by  founding  the  Academy  of  Karlsburg 
(Weissemburg),  for  which  he  prooured  the  assistance  of  several  eminent 
professora  Bethlen  himself  was  a  man  of  great  talent,  a  consummate 
general,  of  indefatigable  energy,  and  of  determined  resolution.  He 
was  a  rigid  Calvinist,  but  though  he  professed  to  fight  for  the  religiouA 
liberties  of  Hungary,  he  scrupled  not  to  put  to  death  dissenters  from 
the  orthodoxy  of  IVansylvania. 

( Converiaitions'Lexihm, ) 

BETTERTON,  THOMAS.  This  celebrated  actor  waa  bom  in 
August  1635,  in  Tothill'Street,  Westminster,  his  fiither  being  at  thut 
time  under^x>ok  to  Charles  L  Shortly  after  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  wars  young  Betterton  was  apprenticed  to  a  bookseller  named 
Rhodes,  at  the  sign  of  the  Bible,  Charing  Cross.  In  1659  Rhodes, 
who  had  been  wardrobe-keeper  at  the  theatre  in  Blackfriars  before  the 
civil  wars,  obtained  a  Uoance  for  a  company  of  players  to  act  at  the 
Cock-pit  in  Drury-lane;  and  here  young  Betterton  commenced  his 
career  as  an  aotor  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  performing  with  the 
greatest  success  in  several  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  plays,  then 
most  in  fashion. 

In  1662  he  was  engaged  by  Sir  William  Davenant,  and  appeared  on 
the  opening  of  the  theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fieldis  in  Sir  William's 
new  play  the  'Siege  of  Rhodes.*  His  performance  of  Hamlet  about 
this  time  received  high  commendation  from  Addison,  Cibber,  and 
others.  He  became  so  much  in  favour  with  Charles  II.  that  Cibber 
asserts  he  went  over  to  Paria  at  his  Majesty's  especial  command  to 
study  the  French  stage,  and  introduce  from  it  whatever  he  thought 
would  Improve .  our  own,  and  that  it  is  to  him  we  are  indebted  for 
moving  scenery,  although  some  writers  ascribe  its  introduction  to 
Sir  William  Davenant. 

In  1670  he  manied  an  actress  of  the  name  of  Saunderson,  whose 
Lady  Macbeth  was  considered  one  of  the  most  admirable  representa- 
tiouB  on  the  stage.  In  1692  Betterton  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  all 
his  little  savings  (which,  though  his  salary  is  said  never  to  have 
exceeded  4^  per  week,  had  amounted  to  2000/.)  in  a  commercial 
speculation.  The  influence  of  the  Earl  of  Dorset  obtained  for  him 
shortly  afterwards  the  royal  licence  for  a  new  theatre,  which  he  was 
speedily  enabled,  by  the  voluntary  subscriptions  of  many  persons  of 
quality,  to  erect  within  the  walls  of  the  Tennis  Court,  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields.  He  opened  it  April  30th,  1695,  with  Congreve's  comedy  of 
'  Love  for  Love,'  which  was  very  successful ;  but  after  a  few  years, 
the  profits  arising  from  the  theatre  proving  Tery  insignificant,  and 
Mr.  Betterton  growing  very  infirm  and  suffering  continually  from  the 
gout,  he  retired  at  once  from  management  and  the  stage.  Tho  nar- 
rowness of  his  circumstances  being  known  to  the  public,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  give  him  a  benefit ;  and  on  Thursday,  the  6th  of  April,  1709 
(see  the  '  Tatler,'  Ko.  1),  the  comedy  of '  Love  for  Love'  was  performed 
for  that  purpose,  Betterton  himself,  though  nearly  seventy-four,  sus- 
taining the  youthful  part  of  Valentine.  The  profits  of  the  night  are 
said  to  have  amounted  to  500J.  *  He  was  prevailed  upon  to  perform 
ocoasionaUy  during  the  following  winter.  On  Thursday,  the  18th  of 
April  1710,  he  took  another  benefit,  an  invitation  to  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  <Tatler'  of  Tuesday,  the  11th  (No.  157).  On  this 
occasion  he  enacted  his  celebrated  part  of  Melantius  in  the  '  Maid's 
Tragedy.'  The  event  however  proved  fatal ;  for  having  been  suddenly 
atts^ed  by  the  gout,  in  order  to  prevent  disappointment  he  made  use 
of  fome  outwaid  appUoatiaoSy  which  reduced  the  swelling  and  enabled 
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him  to  walk  on  the  stage  with  one  foot  in  a  slipper ;  but  the  violence 
of  the  remedy  drove  the  distemper  into  his  hcmd,  which  a  few  days 
afterwards  terminated  his  existence  (the  28th  of  April  1710).  The 
old  man  was  buried  on  Tuesday,  Hay  2nd,  1710,  in  the  cloisters  of 
Westminster,  "  with  much  oeremony,"  according  to  the  '  Tatler '  for 
Thursday,  May  4th  (Ka  167).  Betterton  was  the  greatest  actor  of 
his  time,  and  his  personal  character  was  excellent.  He  enjoyed  the 
rare  felicity  of  being  lauded  by  Dryden,  Rowe,  and  Pope,  as  well  on 
account  of  his  character  as  his  abilities.  Pope  painted  his  portrait  in 
oil,  and  the  picture  is  said  to  be  still  preserred  at  Uie  Earl  of  Mans- 
field's, Caen  Wood. 

Mr.  Betterton  wrote  and  altered  several  dramatic  pieces,  but  none 
of  them  have  kept  possession  of  the  stage.  Queen  Anne  settled  a 
pension  upon  his  widow,  who  survived  him  only  a  year  and  a  halt 

BETTINELLI,  SAVERIO,  was  bom  at  Mantua  in  1718,  and  studied 
at  Bologna,  where  he  entered  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  in  1786.  He 
was  afterwajrds  sent  to  Brescia,  and  there  became  acquainted  with 
HazsucheUi,  Duranti,  Cardinal  Quirini,  and  other  learned  men,  whose 
conversation  encouraged  him  in  his  literary  pursuits.  In  1744  he 
returned  to  Bologna,  in  1748  he  went  to  Venice,  and  in  1751  to  Parma, 
where  he  was  director  of  the  studies  in  th6  college  of  the  nobility.  In 
1765  he  travelled  through  part  of  Germany  as  tutor  to  the  two  sons  of 
Prince  Hohenlohe^  Towards  the  end  of  1757  he  accompanied  the 
princess  of  Parma  to  Pkris ;  he  afterwards  visited  Normandy,  and  then 
went  to  the  court  of  King  Stanislaus  at  Nancy,  who  was  a  patron  of 
literary  men,  and  who  chaiged  Bettinelli  with  a  commission  for  Voltaire, 
relative  to  half  a  million  of  francs  which  Voltaire  intended  to  employ 
in  Lorraine.  Voltaire  received  Bettinelli  with  great  kindness,  and 
afterwards  occasionally  corresponded  with  him.  Bettinelli  returned  to 
Parma  in  1759.  In  the  same  year  be  went  to  Verona,  where  he  stayed 
about  eight  years,  and  there  wrote  his  '  Risorgimento  d*Italia  negli 
Studj,  neile  Arti  e  nei  Costumi  dopo  il  Mills,'  which  he  published  in 
1773,  just  after  the  suppression  of  the  order  of  Jesuits.  On  his  return 
to  his  native  Mantua,  he  published,  in  1780,  an  edition  of  his  various 
works  in  eig^t  vols.  8va  In  1796  the  French  invasion  drove  Bettinelli 
away  from  Mantua,  and  he  took  refuge  at  Verona,  where  he  became 
acquainted  with  Ippolito  Pindemonte.  Bettinelli  returned  to  Mantua 
after  that  place  had  surrendered  to  the  French,  and  resumed  his 
literary  occupations,  notwithstanding  his  advanced  age  of  fourscore. 
Bonaparte  made  Bettinelli  a  knight  of  the  Iron  Crown,  and  a  member 
of  the  National  Institute.  Bettinelli  died  at  Mantua  in  September, 
1808,  being  past  ninety  yean  of  age.  His  life  is  chiefly  remarkable 
on  account  of  his  having  been  intimate  with  several  successive  genera- 
tions of  learned  men,  and  his  forming  a  connecting  link  between  the 
Italian  literature  of  the  18th  and  19th  centuriea. 

Bettinelli's  '  Risorgimento'  is  the  only  work  by  which  his  literary 
reputation  is  now  sustained.  In  the  first  part  of  the  work  he  gives  a 
minute  and  interesting  account  of  the  gradual  progress  of  literature 
and  science  in  Italy,  from  the  darkness  of  the  9tii  to  the  brilliancy  of 
the  14th  century,  thus  carrying  the  reader  towards  the  age  of  the 
Medici,  which  constitutes  a  second  and  distinct  epoch.  In  the  second 
part  of  his  work  he  treats  of  the  fine  arts,  of  the  progress  of  industry, 
of  commerce,  of  wealth,  and  of  manners  and  habits  during  the  same 
period.  The  '  RiBorgimento'  was  reprinted  at  Milan  in  four  vols.  12mo, 
1819-20.  Among  Bettinelli's  other  works  we  may  mention  *  L'Entu- 
aiasmo;'  'Lettere  Virgiliane,'  in  which  the  author  shows  a  great 
deficiency  of  taste  and  critical  judgment^  accompanied  by  much  fiip- 
pancy  and  dogmatism.  In  a  reply  to  Gasparo  Qozzi,  who  vindicated 
I)ante's  fame,  Bettinelli  persisted  in  his  depreciation  of  the  great  poet^ 
whom  he  absurdly  placed  below  Bembo  and  Delia  Casa  in  poetical  rank. 

BEVERIDQE^  WILLIAM,  was  bom  at  Barrow,  in  the  county  of 
Leicester,  in^  the  year  1688.  He  was  admitted  of  St  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1653 ;  and  during  his  residence  there  was  remarkable 
for  dose  attention  to  his  studies,  for  his  piety,  and  the  general  reguhurity 
of  his  conduct.  So  assiduous  was  his  application,  and  more  especially 
in  the  learning  of  the  Oriental  languages,  that  he  published  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty  a  treatise  in  Latin, '  Be  linguarum  Orientalium, 
prsesertim  Hebralcse,  ChaldalcsB,  Syriace,  Arabice,  et  SamaritansB^ 
prssstantift  et  usu,  cum  Qrammaticft  SyriacA,  tribus  libris  traditA,'  a 
work  held  in  great  esteem.  He  took  his  degree  of  Badielor  of  Arts  in 
1656,  and  that  of  Master  of  Arts  in  1660,  in  which  latter  year  he  was 
ordained  both  deacon  and  priest  Soon  after  he  was  presented  by 
Sheldon,  bishop  of  London,  to  the  vicarage  of  Ealing  in  Middlesex, 
where  he  wrote  his  work  on  chronology.  This  treatise  is  considered 
to  be  a  useful  introduction  to  that  study ;  it  was  published  in  1669, 
and  entitied  'Institutionum  Chronologicarum  iibri  duo,  tmh  cum 
totidem  Arithmetices  Chronologies  libellis.'  In  1672  he  was  elected  by 
the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  of  London  to  the  rectory  of  St  Peter, 
Comhill,  on  which  occasion  he  resigned  the  vicarage  of  Ealing;  and 
in  the  same  year  he  pubUshed  in  two  volumes  foUo  his  learned  and 
laborious^  work, '  ivy^ucoy,  sive  Pandecta  Canonum  SS.  Apostolorum 
et  Conciliorum  ab  EoclesiA  Grsscft  receptorum ;  nee  non  Cononioarum 
SS.  Patrum  Epistolarum,'  ftc :  a  collection  of  tiie  various  canons 
issued  from  those  attributed  to  the  apoeties  to  those  of  the  Synod  of 
Constantinople,  which  restored  Pholius,  with  various  canonical  letters; 
the  whole  being  elucidated  by  copious  and  very  learned  notes. 

In  his  new  parochial  chai^ge  his  earnestness  and  diligence  were  so 
oonstaati  and  his  labours  in  the  service  of  the  choroh  so  unwearied  yet 


prudenty  that  he  obtained  the  appellation  of 'the  great  restorer  and 
reviver  of  primitive  piety,'  and  his  parish  was  referred  to  as  a  model 
of  Christian  regularity  and  order.  It  is  delightful  to  contemplate  such 
a  character  in  any  instance,  but  in  this  it  is  the  more  remarkable  and 
the  more  worthy  of  admiration  when  we  look  to  the  nature  and  coone 
of  his  studies.  The  favourable  notice  of  his  diocesan.  Dr.  Henchman, 
was  exemplified  in  his  collation  by  that  prelate  in  1674  to  the  prebend 
of  Chiswiok,  in  the  cathedral  of  St  Paul  s;  and  in  1681  he  received  a 
further  mark  of  approbation  and  confidence  in  his  collation  by  Bishop 
Compton,  the  sucoessor  of  Henchman,  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Col- 
Chester.  In  1684  he  became  prebendary  of  Canterbury,  and  at  the 
revolution  was  nominated  chaplain  to  King  William  and  Queen  Mary. 
On  the  deprivation  of  Bishop  Kenn,  who  had  refused  to  take  the  new 
oaths,  the  bishopric  of  Bath  and  Wells  was  offered  to  him,  which 
however  he  decUned ;  and  it  was  not  till  July  1704  that  he  attained 
episcopal  rank  as  Bishop  of  St  Asaph  on  the  translation  of  Dr.  Hooper 
to  Batii  and  Wdls.  As  in  every  station  he  had  hitherto  filled  the 
performance  of  his  duty  was  his  main  object^  so  in  this  he  manifested 
the  same  activity  and  the  same  earnestness ;  it  seemed  to  be  the  aim 
of  his  endeavours  to  make  others  what  himself  had  been.  Immediately 
on  his  promotion  he  addressed  a '  Pastoral  Letter  to  his  Clergy,'  pre^siDg 
upon  them  the  important  duty  of  catechising;  and  the  more  to  enforce 
his  recommendation,  he  at  the  same  time  printed  his  '  Church  Cate- 
chism Expli^ed;'  a  useful  tract  ss  the  many  reprints  of  it  testify. 
This  excellent  man  possessed  his  episcopal  see  not  quite  four  vear?, 
dying  on  the  5th  of  March  1708,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age. 
He  £ed  at  Westminster  in  the  cloisters  of  the  abbey,  aod  was  buried 
in  St  Paul's  cathedral.  The  larger  portion  of  his  property  he  bequeathed 
to  the  uses  of  the  two  societies  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledg-*, 
and  for  Propagating  the  Qospel  in  Foreign  Parts.  The  works  already 
described  do  not  comprehend  the  whole  of  the  published  writings  of 
the  bishop,  but  they  are  all  which  were  published  in  his  lifetime.  A 
number  of  posthumous  works,  including  his  well-known  and  oflen- 
reprinted  'Private  Thoughts  upon  lleligion,'  'Private  Thoughie  upon 
a  Christian's  Life,'  '  Meditations,'  and  '  Sermons,'  were  published  after- 
wards ;  and  the  whole,  with  the  life  of  Bishop  Beveridge  and  copioua 
indexes,  were  published  in  1824,  in  9  vols.  8vo,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Hartwell  Honie. 

BEVERLEY,  JOHN  DE,  a  celebrated  English  ecdesiastio  of  the 
7th  and  8th  centuries.  Fuller  remarks,  in  recording  the  history  of 
Yorkshire  worthies,  that  St  John  of  Beverley  may  be  claimed  by  this 
county  on  a  three-fold  titie :  because  he  was  bom  at  Harpham  in  the 
county ;  because  he  was  upwards  of  thirty-three  years  sfchbiehop  of 
York ;  and  because  he  died  at  Beverley,  in  this  county,  in  a  college  of 
his  own  foundation.  He  was  one  of  the  first  scholars  of  his  age,  having 
been  instructed  in  the  learned  languages  by  Theodore,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  he  was  himself  tutor  of  the  venerable  Bede.  The 
following  works  are  attributed  to  him  : — 1,  '  Pro  Lucft  Exponendo,' 
an  essay  towards  an  exposition  of  St  Luke^  addressed  to  Bede;  2, 
'  HomiliiB  in  Evangelia ;'  3,  '  Epistolte  ad  Herebaldum,  Andenum,  et 
Bertinum;'  4,  'Epistolso  ad  Holdam  Abbatissam.'  He  was  advanced 
to  the  see  of  Hsguetold,  or  Hexham,  by  Alfred,  king  of  Northumber- 
land ;  and  on  the  death  of  Bosa,  archbishop  of  York,  in  687,  he  was 
translated  to  the  vacant  see.  In  704  he  founded  a  college  at  Beverley 
for  secular  priests.  In  717  he  retired  from  his  ajrchiepiscopal  functions 
to  Beverley,  where  he  died.  May  7th,  72  L  Three  or  four  centuries 
after  his  deoesse  his  body  was  exhumed  by  order  of  Alfnc,  archbiahop 
of  York,  and  placed  in  a  richly-adorned  shrine.  When  William  the 
Conqueror  ravaged  the  north  with  a  numerous  army,  he  gave  ordeiB 
that  the  town  of  Beverley  should  be  spared ;  and  a  synod,  which  was 
held  at  London  in  1416,  directed  the  anniversary  of  his  death  to  be 
commemorated  among  the  festivals  of  the  church.  Fuller  says,  in  his 
account  of  John  of  Beverley,  which  was  published  in  1660,  that  his 
picture  was  to  be  seen  in  a  window  at  the  library  at  Saliabuxy,  with 
an  inscription  under  it  "  whose  character  may  challenge  three  hundred 
years  of  antiquil^,  affirming  him  the  first  Master  of  Axis  in  Oxford." 

In  the  14th  century  lived  John  of  Bbveblet,  the  Carmelite  monk. 
He  was  a  doctor  and  professor  of  divinity  at  the  university  of  Oxford, 
and  wrote^  1, '  Questiones  in  Magistrum  Sententiarum  ;*  2, '  Disputa- 
tiones  Ordinaries.' 

BEWICK,  THOMAS,  justiy  called  the  reviver  of  wood-ongraving, 
was  bom  at  Chenybum,  near  Newcastie-upon-Tyne,  in  1753.  He 
evinced  from  his  infancy  an  ability  to  draw,  and  was  accordingly,  at 
the  usual  age,  apprenticed  to  Ralph  Beilby,  an  engraver  of  Newcastle, 
who  had  some  reputation  in  that  town.  Dr.  (then  Mr.)  Hutton  con- 
sulted Beilby  upon  the  best  method  of  engraving  the  diagrams  to  his 
treatise  on  Mensuration;  the  engraver  etrongly  recommended  that 
they  should  be  cut  in  wood,  for  various  reasons,  and  by  Thomas 
Bewick.  Accordingly,  in  1770,  the  work  appeared,  with  oonapleta 
success ;  and  was  followed  by  several  other  mathematical  works. 

Bewick  now  attempted  works  of  much  higher  pretensions..  He 
designed  a  set  of  illustrations  to  Gay's  Fables^  and  for  one  of  the 
outs,  the  *  Old  Hound,'  he  obtained,  in  1775,  a  premiun  for  the  best 
wood  engraving  offered  by  the  Society  of  Arts.  The  work  was  pub- 
lished m  1779.  In  1784  Mr.  Saint  published  a  set  of  'Select  Fabl«,' 
with  cuts  b^  Bewiek.  After  these  works  he  commenced,  in  partnex^ 
■hip  with  his  old  master  Mr.  Beilby,  to  prepare  a  '  Qeneral  History  of 
Quadrupeds,'  which  waa  completed  in  ITOO,  went  through  aoTenl 
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edition?,  and  obtained  Bewick  a  great  reputation.  The  designs  in  this 
work  are  by  Bewick  and  his  brother  John,  who  was  his  pupil ;  and 
they  are  all  exeonted  with  great  natural  truth,  and  in  a  free  oorreot 
manner.  The  cuts  themselves  are  superior  to  anything  that  was  ever 
done  in  the  same  style  before,  and  axe  infenor  only  to  the  best  outs  of 
the  present  day  in  mecbanicid  execution  and  deamess  of  line.  As 
works  of  art  they  still  have  the  advantage.  His  history  of  Quad- 
riipeds  was  followed,  in  1795,  by  Goldsmith's  'Traveller'  and 
*  Deserted  Village,'  PameU's  *  Hermit/  and  SomerviUe^s  '  Chase.'  The 
'  Chose '  was  the  last  work  in  which  Thomas  was  assisted  by  his 
brother ;  all  the  outs  were  executed  by  Thomas,  but  the  designs  were 
by  John.  John  Bewick  died  of  consumption  in  1795,  aged  thirty*five. 
In  1797  Thomas  published  the  first  volume  of  his  '  History  of  British 
Birds,'  which  is  his  best  serial  work :  the  second  volume  was  published 
in  1804.  This  is  also  the  last  work  he  undertook  in  partnership  with 
Mr.  Beilby.    They  dissolved  partnership  during  its  progress. 

Bewick  had  a  numerous  school,  and  was  latterly  much  occupied  in 
teaching ;  and  in  his  last  works  was  greatly  assisted  by  his  pupils,  of 
whom  Harvey  and  Clennel  have  since  particularly  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  same  line  of  art. 

The  most  considerable  of  Bewick's  latest  works  is  '  The  Fables  o£ 
JEaop  and  others.'  He  prepared  some  vignettes  for  a  work  on  '  British 
Fishes,'  but  they  were  not  published.  His  very  last  work  was  a 
cut  of  an  old  horse,  for  the  head  of  a  paper  against  cruelty  to 
animals.  He  died  November  the  28th  1828.  His  masterpiece  is  con- 
sidered to  be  a  large  cut  of  a  bull  of  the  ancient  Caledonian  breed, 
from  Chillingham  Park ;  a  proof  of  this  cut  on  vellum  has  been  sold 
for  twenty  guineas.  Bewick's  services  and  merits  are  fully  discussed 
in  *The  History  of  Wood  Engraving,  with  Illustrations'  by  Jackson; 
and  there  is  a  memoir  of  him,  of  considerable  detail,  in  the  '  Gentle- 
man's Magazine'  of  1829.     His  Autobiography  was  published  in  1862. 

B£ZA,  an  eminent  theologian  of  the  CaLvinistio  branch  of  the 
reformed  church.  He  is  commonly  known  by  the  Latinised  name  of 
Besa,  but  his  real  name  was  Theodore  de  B^se.  He  was  a  Frenchman, 
bom  of  noble  parents,  in  1519,  at  Vezelai,  a  smidl  town  of  which  his 
father  was  baiili,  in  the  department  of  Yonne.  While  yet  only  an 
infant  he  was  sent  to  Paris,  and  placed  imder  the  care  of  an  uncle, 
Nicolas  de  B^ze,  who  held  the  office  of  judge  in  the  parliament  of 
Paris.  The  cause  of  this  early  separation  from  his  parents  does  not 
appear.  This  uncle  brought  him  up  tenderly,  and  before  he  was  ten 
years  old  placed  him  under  the  care  of  Meichior  Wolmar,  a  learned 
German,  resident  at  Orleans,  who  was  especially  skilled  in  the  Greek 
language.  On  Wolmar  being  appointed  to  a  professorship  in  the 
university  of  Bourges,  Beza  accompanied  him,  and  remained,  in  the 
whole,  for  seven  years  under  his  tuition.  During  this  time  he  became 
an  excellent  scholar,  and  he  afterwards  acknowledged  a  deeper  obliga- 
tion to  his  tutor,  for  having  "  imbued  him  with  the  knowledge  of  true 
piety,  drawn  from  the  limpid  fountain  of  the  word  of  God."  In  15S5 
Wolmar  returned  to  Germany,  and  Beza  repaired  to  Orleans  to  study 
law ;  but  his  attention  was  diiefly  directed  to  the  classics  and  the 
composition  of  verses.  His  Latin  verses,  published  in  1548,  were 
chiefly  written  during  this  period  of  his  life. 

Beza  obtained  his  degree  as  licentiate  of  civil  law  when  he  had 
just  completed  his  twentieth  year,  upon  which  he  went  to  Paris,  where 
he  spent  nine  years.  He  was  young,  possessed  of  a  haildsome  person, 
and  of  ample  means ;  for  though  not  in  the  priesthood,  he  enjoyed 
the  proceeds  of  two  good  benefices,  amounting,  he  says,  to  700  golden 
crowns  a-year.  The  deaih  of  an  elder  brother  added  considerably  to 
his  income,  and  an  uncle,  who  was  abbot  of  Froidmond,  expressed  an 
intention  of  resigning  that  preferment^  valued  at  15,000  livres  yearly, 
in  his  favour.  Under  such  circumstances,  in  a  city  like  Paris,  he  was 
exposed  to  strong  temptation ;  and  his  conduct  during  this  part  of 
his  life  has  incurred  great  censure.  That  his  life  was  grossly  immoral 
he  denies ;  but  he  formed  a  private  marriage  with,  or  rather  engaged 
to  many,  a  woman  of  birth,  he  says,  inferior  to  his  own,  but  possessed 
of  such  virtue  that  he  never  found  reason  to  repent  of  the  oonnection. 
It  was  covenanted  that  he  should  many  her  publicly  as  soon  as  the 
obstacles  to  that  step  should  be  removed,  and  that  in  the  meantime 
he  should  not  take  orders,  a  thing  entirely  inconsistent  with  taking  a 
vrife.  Meanwhile  his  relations  pressed  him  to  enter  into  the  church ; 
his  wife  and  his  conscience  bade  him  avow  his  marriage  and  his  real 
belief;  his  inclination  bade  him  conceal  both  and  stick  to  the  rich 
benefices  which  he  enjoyed ;  and  in  this  divided  state  of  mind  he 
remained  till  a  serious  illness  brought  him  to  a  more  manly  and  a 
more  holy  temper.  Immediately  on  his  recovery  he  fled  to  Geneva, 
at  the  end  of  October  1548,  and  there  publicly  solenmised  his  marriage 
•and  avowed  his  faith. 

The  more  serious  charges  brought  against  him  in  after  life  in  the 
heat  of  controversy,  appear  to  rest  on  no  good  foundation.  One  is 
to  be  excepted.  The  charge  of  general  licentiousness  has  been  sup- 
ported by  reference  to  the  indecency  of  some  of  his  early  poems 
publisbed  at  Paris  in  1548,  in  his  '  Juvenilia^'  which  his  enemies  justly 
alleged  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  a  reformer  and  father 
of  the  church.  This  offence^  which  Beza  never  sought  to  extenuate, 
is  a  grave  one,  but  it  affords  no  ground  for  casting  the  imputation  of 
hypocrisy,  or  any  other,  on  his  subsequent  life.  When  he  becifkne 
earnest  in  his  reUgion,  he  repented  of  bis  indeoency ;  and  both  by 
public  avowals  of  his  contrition,  and  by  endeavouring  to  suppress  I 
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the  offensive  verses,  he  made  such  amends  as  he  oould  for  his  offenoe 
against  morality. 

After  a  very  short  residence  at  Geneva,  and  subsequently  at  Tubin- 
gen, Beza  waa  appointed  Greek  professor  of  the  college  of  Lausanna 
During  his  residence  here  he  took  every  opportunity  of  going  to 
Geneva  to  hear  Calvin  preach,  at  whose  suggestion  he  undertook  to 
complete  Clement  Marot's  translation  of  the  Psalms  into  Frendi 
verse.  Marot  had  translated  50,  so  that  100  Psalms  remained  :  these 
were  first  printed  in  France  with  the  royal  licence  in  1561.  Beza,  at 
this  time,  employed  his  pen  in  support  of  the  right  of  punishing 
heresy  by  the  civU  power.  His  treatise, '  De  Hareticis  a  Civili  Magis- 
tratu  puuiendis,'  is  in  defence  of  the  execution  of  Servetus  at  Geneva 
in  1553.  Beza  was  not  singular  in  maintaining  this  doctrine;  the 
principal  churches  of  Switzerland,  and  even  Mehmethon,  conourrod  in 
justifying  by  their  authority  that  act  which  has  been  so  fruitful  of 
reproach  against  the  party  by  whom  it  was  perpetrated.  His  work 
'  De  Jure  Magistratuum,'  published  at  a  much  later  time  in  his  life 
(about  1572),  presents  a  curious  contrast  to  the  work  'De  Hroretids,' 
&c  In  this  later  work  he  asserted  the  principles  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  and  the  rights  of  conscience;  but  though  he  may  be  considered 
as  before  most  men  of  his  age  in  the  boldness  of  his  opinions  as  to  the 
nature  of  civil  authority,  his  views  of  the  sovereign  power,  as  exhibited 
in  this  work,  are  confused  and  contradictory.  During  his  residence  at 
Lausanne,  Beza  published  several  controversial  treatises,  which  his 
friend,  colleague,  and  biographer,  Antoine  la  Faye,  confesses  to  be 
written  with  a  freer  pen  than  was  consistent  with  the  gravity  of  the 
subject  To  this  portion  of  Beza's  life  belongs  the  transUtion  of  the 
New  Testament  into  Latin,  completed  in  1556,  and  printed  at  Paris  by 
R  Stephens  in  1557.  The  best  edition  is  said  to  be  that  of  Cambridge^ 
1642.  It  contains  the  commentary  of  Camerarius,  as  well  as  a  copious 
body  of  notes  by  the  translator  himself  For  this  edition  he  used  a 
manuscript  of  the  four  Gospels,  which  in  1581  he  gave  to  the  University 
of  Cambridge.  It  is  generally  known  as  Beza's  C^dex,  and  a  fao-simile 
edition  of  it  was  published  in  1793. 

After  ten  years'  residence  at  Lausanne,  Beza  removed  to  Gkneva  in 
1559.  The  admiration  which  he  already  felt  for  Calvin  was  greatly 
increased  by  closer  intimacy.  About  this  time  he  entered  into  holy 
orders.  At  Calvin's  request  he  was  admitted  to  be  a  citizen  of  Geneva; 
he  was  appointed  to  assist  that  remarkable  man  in  giving  lectures  in 
theology ;  and  on  the  academy  or  university  of  Geneva  being  founded 
by  the  legislature,  he  was  appointed  rector,  upon  Calvin  declining 
that  office.  It  seems  to  have  been  in  the  same  year  that,  at  the 
request  of  some  leading  nobles  among  the  French  Protestants,  he 
undertook  a  journey  to  Nerac,  in  hope  of  winning  ttte  king  of  Navarre 
to  Protestantism,  or  at  least  of  inducing  him  to  interfere  in  mitigation  of 
the  persecution  to  which  the  French  Protestants  were  then  expcwed.  Hi^ 
pleading  was  successful,  and  he  remained  at  Nerao  until  the  beginning 
of  1561,  and  at  the  king  of  Navarre's  request  attended  the  conference 
of  Poissy,  opened  in  August  of  that  vear,  in  the  hope  of  effecting  a 
reconciliation  between  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  churches  of  France. 
Beza  was  the  chief  speaker  on  behalf  of  the  French  churches.  He 
seems  on  the  whole  to  have  managed  hii  cause  with  temper  and  ability, 
and  to  have  made  a  favourable  impression  on  both  Catherine  of  Mediois 
and  Cardinal  Lorrain. 

Catherine  requested  him  to  remain  in  France,  on  the  plea  that  his 
presence  would  tend  to  maintain  tranquillity,  and  that  his  native 
country  had  the  best  title  to  his  services.  He  consented;  and  after 
the  promulgation  of  the  edict  of  January  1562  often  preached  publicly 
in  the  suburbs  of  Paris.  The  short-lived  triumph  of  toleration  was 
ended  by  the  massacre  of  Vassy  and  the  civil  war  which  ensued. 
During  that  contest^  which  closed  in  March  1563,  Beza  attached  him- 
self to  the  person  of  Cond^,  at  that  prince's  earnest  request.  He  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Dreux,  where  Condd  was  taken  prisoner ;  but 
not  as  a  combatant,  as  he  positively  asserts  in  his  answer  to  his 
calumniator,  Claude  de  Xaintes.  We  may  here  notice  the  accusation 
brought  against  him  of  having  been  concerned  in  plotting  the  murder 
of  the  Duke  of  Guise  in  1568,  found#d  on  the  confession  of  the 
murderer  Poltrot ;  but  Poltrot  retracted  this  accusation,  and,  to  the 
hour  of  his  death,  asserttd  the  innocence  of  Beza* 

At  the  end  of  Uie  war  Beza  returned  to  Geneva.  In  1564  he  was 
appointed  teacher  of  theology,  on  the  death  of  Calvin,  whose  labours 
he  had  shared,  and  with  whom  he  had  lived  in  strict  mdon  and  friend- 
ship. He  then  took  an  assistant,  as  Calvin  had  taken  him  :  at  a  later 
period  Antoine  la  Faye  fiUed  that  office.  Beza  succeeded  not  only  to 
the  place,  but  to  the  influence  of  Calvin,  and  thenceforth  was  regarded 
as  Uie  head  and  leader  of  the  Genevese  church.  In  1571  he  was 
requested  to  attend  the  general  synod  of  French  Protestants  held  at 
Rochelle ;  and  he  was  elected  moderator  or  president  of  that  assembly, 
by  which  the  confession  of  faith  of  the  Gallican  church  was  settled. 
In  1572  he  was  again  requested  to  attend  a  synod  held  at  Nismes, 
where  he  opposed  successfully  a  new  form  of  church  discipline,  which 
Jean  Morel  attempted  to  introduce.  After  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew, in  1572,  Beza  showed  himself  prompt  to  succour  the  distressed 
Prottfstants  who  flocked  to  Geneva.  He  supported,  according  to  La 
Faye,  fifty  deigymen,  who  were  among  them,  for  three  year.-),  chiefly 
by  his  exertions  in  raising  subscriptions  in  their  behalf  in  England, 
Ciermauy,  and  France. 

Hii  first  wife  died  in  1588.    In  the  course  of  a  few  months  he  took 
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a  seeoDd  wife,  a  youog  widow,  to  whose  care  his  declining  yean  were 
indebted  for  mnch  scmfoii.  He  ecarcely  manifeeted  the  mfirmitiee  of 
age  until  1597,  when  he  was  obliged  on  more  than  one  ocoaaion  to 
quit  the  pulpit,  leaving  hia  sermon  incomplete.  In  the  autumn  of 
1698  he  ceased  to  attend  the  schools.  He  preached  for  the  last  time^ 
January  18, 16001  He  declined  gradually  under  the  weight  of  yean, 
but  ezoeptiug  the  partial  loss  of  memory  in  respect  of  recent  occurrences, 
he  retained  his  intellect  tmdouded  to  the  last  He  died  October  IS, 
1605.   An  interesting  account  of  his  last  moments  is  given  by  La  Faye^ 

Beza  was  a  man  of  undoubted  learning,  talent,  and  leal  for  the 
interests  of  the  church  to  which  he  belong«Nl  His  eminence  ia  testified 
by  the  viralence  with  which  he  has  been  attacked  both  by  Roman 
Catholic  and  Lutheran  divines.  His  writings  are  now  nearly  foigotten: 
in  addition  to  those  which  we  have  specifi^,  we  may  add  his  '  Confes- 
sion of  Uie  Christian  Faith,'  1560,  written,  it  is  said,  to  justify  himself, 
and  in  hope  of  converting  his  father;  and  his  '  Ecclesiastical  History 
of  the  Reformed  Churches  of  France,  from  1521  to  1568,'  published 
in  1580.  He  also  wrote  a 'Life  of  Calvin.'  La  Fay e  has  given  a  list  of 
Beza's  works,  which  are  fifty-nine  in  number. 

(Antonius  Fayus,  I>e  Vita  et  Olntu  Beta  ;  Bayle.) 

BIANCHFNI,  FRANCESCO,  bom  at  Verona,  December  18, 1662, 
studied  at  Padua,  where  he  applied  himself  to  mathematics  under  the 
learned  Professor  MontanarL  He  also  made  great  progress  in  classical 
learning,  a  taste  for  which  induced  him,  after  he  left  the  university, 
to  proceed,  in  1684,  to  Rome,  where  he  became  librarian  to  Cardinal 
Pietro  Ottoboni  In  this  situation  Bianohini  devoted  all  his  time  to 
siudy :  he  investigated  the  monuments,  medals,  inscriptions,  and  other 
remains  of  antiquity  with  which  Rome  abounds;  and  he  then  conceived 
the  idea  of  a  universal  history,  grounded  not  so  much  upon  written 
authorities,  as  upon  the  monuments  of  former  times  which  have  been 
found  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

In  1680,  according  to  Lalaode  in  his  'Bibliographie  Astronomlqne,' 
he  published  at  Bologna  a  'Dialogo  Fisico-Astronomico  contro  il 
Sistema  Copemicanc'  In  1689,  Cardinal  Ottoboni  having  become 
pope,  under  the  name  of  Alexander  VIIL,  was  enabled  to  provide  for 
Bianchini,  by  making  him  a  canon  of  Santa  Maria  ad  ICartyres,  and 
bestowing  on  him  some  pensions  besides.  Alexander's  pontificate  was 
very  short,  but  it  plseed  Bianchini  above  want.  Alexander's  nephew, 
also  called  Cardinal  Ottoboni,  continued  after  his  uncle's  death  to 
patronise  Bianchini,  and  retained  him  in  the  office  of  librarian. 

In  1697  Bianchini  published  the  first  part  of  his  universal  history  : 
'  Istoria  Universale  provata  coi  Monumenti  e  figurata  coi  Simboli  degli 
Antichi,'  4to,  Rome,  1697.  It  begins  with  the  first  records  we  have 
of  the  eastern  nations,  and  ends  with  the  destruction  of  the  Assyrisn 
empire  under  Sardanapalus,  and  is  full  of  curious  erudition :  it  is 
illustrated  by  plates.  Bianchini  however  did  not  continue  the  work. 
Clement  XL,  who  was  raised  to  the  papal  chair  in  1700,  sent  him  to 
Naples  in  1702,  to  accompany  the  Cardinal  Legate  Barberini,  who  went 
to  congratulate  Philip  V.  of  Spain  when  he  came  to  take  possession 
of  that  kingdom.  Clement  also  bestowed  several  minor  appointments 
on  him,  and  made  him  a  canon  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore.  Bianchini 
had  taken  deacon's  orders,  but  he  never  would  be  ordained  presbyter. 

In  1708  Bianchini  wrote  two  dissertations  on  the  Julian  Calendar, 
and  on  the  various  attempts  made,  especially  by  St  Hippolitus,  for 
reforming  it  previous  to  the  Gregorian  reform :  '  De  Calendario  et 
Cycle  C»saris,  ac  de  Canone  Pascbali  Sancti  Hippoliti  martyris,' 
*  Dissertationes  du»  ad  a  D.  N.  Clementem  XL,  Pont  Max.,'  Roma, 
1708.  Bianchini  was  employed  by  the  pope  in  drawing  a  meridian  line 
in  the  church  of  La  Madonna  degli  Angeli,  like  that  traced  by  Cassini 
in  the  church  of  San  Petronio  at  Bologna.  In  1712  he  was  sent  by 
Clement  XL  to  Prance  to  carry  the  cardinal's  hat  to  the  newly-made 
cardinal,  Rohan  Soubise.  After  going  to  Paris,  he  went  to  Holland, 
and  afterwards  to  England,  when  he  visited  Oxford,  and  was  received 
everywhere  with  marked  attention  by  the  learned.  Having  returned 
to  Rome  in  June  1718,  he  resumed  his  labours  both  in  astronomy  and 
archsBology.  He  superintended,  with  grtet  care,  a  fine  edition  of  the 
lives  of  the  popes  by  Anastasius,  with  notes  and  comments :  '  Vit8» 
Romanorum  Pontificum  a  B.  Petro  Apostolo  ad  Nicolaum  L  peiductn, 
cur&  Anastaaii  S.  R.  Ecclesiso  Bibliotbecarii,'  8  vols,  folio,  1718-28. 
The  fourth  and  last  volume  was  published  after  Bianchini's  death  by 
his  nephew,  Giuseppe  Bianchini,  in  1745. 

In  the  year  1726,  an  ancient  building  was  discovered  near  the  Via 
Appia,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  outside  of  Rome,  consisting  of  three 
sepulchral  chambers  of  the  servants  and  fr«edmen  of  Augustus  and 
his  wife  Livia.  Only  one  of  the  three  rooms  was  cleared  of  the  earth 
and  rubbish,  which  Bianchmi  inspected  carefallv.  Rows  of  small 
niches,  like  pigeons'  nests,  one  row  above  the  other,  ran  along  the 
four  sides  of  the  room,  and  every  niche  contained  two  or  more  '  oUsd 
dnerariw,'  or  little  urns  of  terra  cotta,  in  which  the  ashes  of  the  dead 
were  deposited.  Above  the  niches  were  tablets  containing  the  names 
Jmd  the  offices  of  the  persons  whose  remains  lay  in  the  urns  beneath. 
The  total  number  of  urns  in  that  one  room  vros  above  1000.  Another 
building  of  the  same  description  had  been  discovered  some  years 
before  in  another  vineyard  by  the  Via  Appia,  about  half  a  mile  nearer 
Rome.  It  also  consisted  of  three  rooms,  which  contained  at  least 
8000  urns,  likewise  of  servants  and  liberti  of  Augustus :  Fabbretti 
published  a  description  of  them.  The  names  in  the  inscriptions 
denote  individuals  from  every  part  of  the  Ronum  empire,  some  natives 


of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  and  others  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube^ 
the  Rhine,  or  the  Ebro.  Some  of  the  inscriptions  refer  to  the  time 
of  Claudius,  and  even  to  a  later  period,  but  by  &r  the  greater 
number  belong  to  the  time  of  Augustua.  Other  sepulchral  depoiits 
have  been  found  of  the  slaves  and  freedmen  of  that  emperor  and  his 
wife  Livia,  altogether  showing  the  amaaing  number  of  servants 
attached  to  the  great  Roman  families.  Bianohini  publisht.d  the 
description  of  the  room  which  he  had  inspected :  '  Camera  ed  Inacri- 
sioni  Sepolcrali  dei  Liberti,  Servi,  ed  Ufflciali  della  Caaa  di  Augusto 
scoperte  nella  Via  Appia,  ed  illustrate  con  le  Annotazioni  di  Mon- 
signers  Francesco  Bianchini,  Veronese,  I'anno  1726,'  fol.,  Roma,  1727. 
After  exploring  by  day  the  sepulchral  chambers  in  the  Via  Appia, 
Bianchini  used  to  attend  to  his  observatory  by  night  The  planet 
Venus  was  the  principal  object  of  his  obeervations.  By  attentively 
examining  the  spots  on  that  planet^  he  was  enabled  to  determine  the 
period  of  its  rotation.  The  result  of  his  observations  was  published 
tmder  the  title  of  'Hesperi  et  Phosphori  nova  Phsdnomena,  sive  Obser- 
vationes  circa  Planetam  Veneris,  a  F.  Bianchini,  S.  D.  N.  Papo  Pnelato 
Domestico,'  Rom%  1728. 

Bianohini  formed  the  design  of  drawing  a  meridian  line  through 
Italy,  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Mediterranean,  passing  through  Rome, 
Mount  Soraote^  Aseisi,  Gubbio,  fta  With  this  view  he  carr^  on  his 
operations  for  eight  yean^  at  his  own  expense,  and  was  obliged  at  last 
to  give  them  up  for  want  of  meana.  An  account  of  his  labours  was 
published  after  his  death  by  his  friend  Enstaohio  Manfredi  of  Bologna. 

While  Bianchini  was  one  day  in  1727  exploring  the  ruins  of  the 
palace  of  the  Casara  on  Mount  Palatine,  he  fell  through  a  broken 
vault  to  a  considerable  depth,  and  hurt  himself  severely.  Having 
recovered  his  health  in  some  measure^  he  resumed  his  elaborate 
description  of  those  immense  ruins,  whioh  however  was  not  published 
till  after  his  death :  *  Del  Palazxo  de'  Ceaari  in  Roma,  opera  poetuma,' 
foL  Verona,  1788,  with  some  fine  engravings.  He  died  at  Rome, 
March  2, 1729,  and  was  buried  in  Santa  Maria  Maggiore.  The  city  ci 
Verona  raised  a  handsome  monument  to  his  memory  in  the  cathedral 
There  are  '^leges'  of  him  in  the  '  Nouvelles  Litterairea  de  Leipsig;' 
January,  1781,  and  the  *  Hist  de  I'Acad^mie,'  1729.  Maizuchelli  and 
Macsoleni  have  written  biographies  of  Bianchini,  with  a  long  list  of 
his  works. 

*BIARD,  AUGUSTE-FRANgOIS,  an  emment  French  painter,  wm 
bom  at  Lyon  in  1800.  Originally  intended  for  the  church,  it  was 
not  till  his  sixteenth  year  that*  he  received  a  few  months  instruction 
in  drawing  in  the  schools  of  design  at  his  native  place.  He  wae  then 
placed  for  awhUe  in  the  establishment  of  a  manufactarer  of  nrtiatic 
paper-hangings;  and  afterwards  in  the  school  of  painting  at  Lyon, 
where  however  he  only  studied  for  a  single  session.  His  knowledge 
of  his  profsMion  has  in  fact  been  almost  entirely  acquired  without 
any  formal  or  aoadsmie  instruction;  and  to  his  somewhat  erratic 
course  of  study  may,  \io  doubt^  be  ascribed  much  of  his  angular 
freedom  from  conventionalism  in  composition  and  odour,  and  someUiii^ 
also,  perhaps,  of  his  occasional  seemingly  wilful  disregard  of  the 
ordinary  rules  and  proprieties  of  art 

Before  fairly  settling  down  as  a  painter,  M.  Biard  obtained  a  wide 
and  valuable  store  of  experience  of  the  customs  and  aspects  of  men 
in  different  countries.  Having  in  1827  obtained  an  appointment  as 
draughtsman  on  board  a  sloop  of  war,  he  in  that  capacity  visited 
MalU,  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  Syria,  Algiers,  &o.  The  folio  win  ^ 
year  he  resigned  this  post  in  order  to  extend  his  travels,  and  journeyed 
in  succession  through  England,  Scotland,  SwitaerUnd,  It^ly,  Spain, 
some  parts  of  Africa,  Russia,  Norway,  Lapland,  and  Sweden,  filliog 
his  sketoh'books  and  portfolios  with  innumerable  views,  portrait% 
oharacteristic  groups  and  figures,  costumes,  &a.,  drawn  from  all  parts 
of  the  wide  redone  traversed  by  him.  Aa  early  as  1830  a  picture 
representing  'An  Attack  of  Brigands'  had  been  purchased  by  the 
Ducliesse  de  Berry ;  and  from  that  time  each  annual  expoaitioa  boie 
teetimooy  to  his  remarkaUe  industry  and  growing  artistic  powem 
In  1882  his  < Family  of  Mendicants'  gained  the  gold  medal  afe  the 
Paria  Exposition;  in  1833  his '  Les  Comedisns  Ambulsnts,'  which,  now 
adorns  the  gallery  of  the  Luxembourg,  was  purchased  by  the  govern- 
ment His  position  was  by  this  time  assured,  and  success  incited 
him  to  follow  more  resolutely  the  bent  of  his  own  peculiar  genius. 
Instead  of  the  ordinary  class  of  'genre '  pictures  whi<£  he  had  at  first 
essayed,  he  now  painted  suoh  subjects  aa  his  'Mohammedan  Priest 
among  the  Bedouins,'  a  '  Concert  of  Fellahs^'  an  '  Attack  of  Spanish 
Brigands  in  the  Sierra  Moreno,'  and  others  exhibiting  his  observance 
of  national  peculiarities  during  his  travels;  but  he  also  struck  into 
that  path  which  haii  given  him  a  distinct  place  among  the  French 
painters  of  the  present  day,  by  painting,  in  1884,  hit  *  Crossing  the 
Line,'  and  in  1885,  the  'Slave  Trader'  These,  and  such  as  these, 
though  strikingly  diverse  in  aim,  are  pictures  of  remarkable  power  and 
originality.  Tet  where,  aa  with  him  is  often  the  case,  the  subject  is  of 
a  grave  and  even  painful  character,  they  have  much  of  a  grim  groteeque- 
ness  intermingled  with  the  sterner  details;  while,  where  the  theme  is 
of  a  humorous  oast,  amidst  a  great  deal  of  what  might  be  termed  a 
species  of  over-elaborate  pictorial  buffoonery,  there  is  not  a  little  that 
is  suggestive  of  a  very  opposite  sentiment  The  pictures  above- 
mentioned  of '  Crossing  the  Line '  and  the  '  Slave  Trade  *  were  repeated 
hj  him  for  the  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy,  London,  in  18401,  and 
while  their  vigorous  conception  and  maaterly  execution  'wnmandcd 
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goDeral  attention,  their  startling  freedom  and  etriking  inoongmities 
excited  almoet  as  general  astonishment, — whioh  was  certainly  not 
lessened  by  a  picture  exhibited  at  the  Boyal  Academy  in  1841,  of  a 
'  Scene  on  boud  a  Steamer  crossing  firom  HaTre  to  Honfleur.'  Still, 
though  IL  Biard  too  often  yerges  on  caricature— at  least  for  English 
taste — there  can  be  no  question  of  his  remarkable  suocesa,  in  both  the 
styles  of  which  the  'Slave  Trade'  and  the'Hdpital  de  Fous,'  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  '  Crossing  the  line,'  and  the  '  Departure  from  a  Bal 
Masque'  on  the  other,  are  the  types.  When  he  attempts  a  more 
classical  theme  he  becomes  conventional  and  almost  yapid.  His 
Harems  and  works  of  that  class,  though  rather  numerous,  are  likewise 
not  very  favourable  specimens  of  his  pendL  The  pictures  which 
have  made  him  so  great  a  favourite  with  his  countrymen  are  those 
more  strictly  burlesque  ones,  like  the  '  Distribution  of  Prizes  in  a 
German  School/  'Le  Triomphe  de  rBmbonpoint; '  '  Le  Repas  Inter- 
xompu ; '  *  La  Poete  Restante; '  *  Le  Concert  de  Famille ; '  '  Le  Baio 
de  Famille ; '  '  the  Parade  of  the  National  Guturd,'  ko.  Besides  these 
M.  Uiard  has  painted  a  very  large  number  of  pictures  in  each  of  the 
styles  he  practises ;  and  his  industry  has  hitherto  suffered  little  abate- 
ment. He  published,  first  in  the  'Tour  du  Monde,'  1861,  and  after* 
wards  as  a  volume,  illustrated  with  many  designs,  an  account  of  a 
'  Voyage  au  Bresil/  8vo,  1862. 

LI  A  6,  oue  of  the  sevru  philosophers  called  the  *  Wise  Men  of  Qreece.' 
Tlie  exact  dates  of  his  birth  and  death  are  not  known,  but  it  appears 
from  Herodotus  (i  170),  that  he  was  living  at  the  time  of  the  first 
omquest  of  Ionia  by  the  Persians  under  Cyrus,  B.a  544-539.  He  was 
bom  at  Priene,  and  his  father  was  named  Teutamusi  One  of  the  stories 
told  of  him  is,  that  when  Alyattes,  king  of  Lydia,  besieged  Priene,  Bias 
fatted  two  mules,  and  sent  them  out  into  the  Lydian  camp.  The  king, 
surprised  and  dispirited  by  the  apparent  plenty  which  the  good  con* 
dition  of  the  animals  indicated,  sent  a  messenger  to  treat  of  peace. 
On  this.  Bias  directed  the  citizens  to  make  heaps  of  sand,  and  cover 
them  lightly  over  with  grain.  He  took  care  that  the  messenger  should 
see  these  heaps ;  and  the  man  on  his  return  represented  the  abundance 
in  the  city  in  such  a  light,  that  Alyattes  immediately  agreed  to  terms 
of  pefloe.  A  similar  story  is  told  by  Herodotus  of  Thra^ybulus,  tyrant 
of  Miletus  (i  21,  22).  The  same  author  (I  27)  relates  tiie  manner  in 
which  either  Bias  or  Pittacus  deterred  Croasus  from  invading  the 
Orecian  isiandsi  These  stories  are  worth  notice,  as  indicating  what 
ia  to  be  understood  of  the  Seven  Wise  Men.  They  were  not  philo- 
sophers in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  Is  commonly  used,  to  designate 
men  who  have  entered  deeply  into  speculative  sdence^  for  Thales,  the 
founder  of  the  Ionic  school,  was  the  only  one  of  them  who  had  any 
claim  to  tliat  title :  they  seem  merely  to  have  been  men  of  high  repute 
for  moral,  political,  or  legislative  knowledge,  such  as  it  then  existed. 
Thus  the  few  remains  of  .them  which  are  extant  are  comprised  in  the 
form  of  short  pithy  maxims,  generally  in  verse,  with  the  sentiment  of 
which  we  are  now  so  familiar,  for  the  most  part,  as  to  regard  them  as 
self-evident  propositions  or  truisms,  and  are  therefore  likely  to  imder- 
rate  the  merit  of  those  who  first  enunciated  them.  Of  this  class  of 
aayiogs  we  find  the  following,  among  others,  ascribed  to  Bias : — Being 
asked  **  What  is  difficult  and  unpleasant  f  **  he  replied,  **  To  bear  with 
nobleness  the  changes  from  better  to  worse."  "  What  is  sweet  to 
man  ? "  Answer,  **  Hopeu"  He  said  that  it  was  better  to  arbitrate 
between  your  enemies  than  between  your  friends,  because  one  of  the 
enemiea  was  sure  to  turn  to  a  friend,  and  one  of  the  friends  sure  to 
turn  to  an  enemy. — "  Life  should  be  so  ordered  as  if  men  were  to  live 
a  long  time  and  a  short  one."-—'!  Be  slow  to  set  hand  to  work,  but 
what  you  beffn  abide  by." — "  Take  wisdom  as  the  provision  for  trave- 
ling from  youth  to  age,  for  of  all  poasessiona  that  sticks  the  closest'* 
Agreeably  to  this,  it  is  said  that  on  one  occasion,  when  all  persons  but 
himself  were  collecting  theur  valuables  for  fight,  he  replied  to  those 
who  expressed  their  wonder  at  his  indifference,  "  I  cany  everything 
of  mine  about  me^"  He  was  celebrated  for  his  skill  in  pleading  caoses, 
which  however  he  has  the  credit  of  having  always  employed  on  the 
right  side.  His  death  took  place,  after  he  had  pleaded  a  cause  success- 
fully, in  extreme  old  age.  After  the  exertion  he  redined  with  his  head 
on  the  bosom  of  his  grandson,  and  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  court 
he  was  found  to  be  dead.  His  fellow-citiaens  gave  him  a  splendid 
funeral  at  the  public  expense,  and  consecrated  a  temple  to  him,  which 
they  called  TeutamiuQL  Bias  is  one  of  the  speakers  in  the  'Symposium' 
of  Plutarch. 

There  are  three  collections  of  the  sayings  of  the  Wwb  Men :  two, 
attributed  to  Demetrius  Phalereus  and  Sosiadesy  are  preserved  in 
Stobeeus ;  a  third  is  by  an  unknown  author.  Diogenes  Laertius  and 
Plutarch  have  preserved  several  apophthegms  not  found  in  these  col- 
lectionsL  The  first  two  collections  are  preserved  in  the  editions  of 
StobsDus;  the  third  was  printed  by  the  elder  Aldus  at  the  end  of  his 
'  Theocritus,'  1495.  The  most  complete  collection  of  these  sayings  is 
by  Job.  Conr.  Orelli,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  '  Moralisten.' 

BICHAT,  MARIE  FRANCOIS  XAYIER,  an  eminent  French 
anatomist  and  physiologist,  was  bom  November  11, 1771,  at  Thoirette, 
in  the  present  department  of  the  Ain.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Jean 
Baptiste  Bichat,  doctor  of  medicine,. of  the  tmiversity  of  Montpellier. 
At  an  early  period  he  manifested  a  preference  for  the  study  of  mathe- 
maii09,  but  he  also  mastered  with  much  facility  the  first  difficulties  of 
praoUcial  anatomy,  which  he  had  commenced  under  his  father's  tuition; 
tod  his  tsaehers^  on  becoming  further  aoqt»inted  with  him,  were 


impressed  with  the  indications  he  gave  of  mental  aouteness.  Driven 
a  second  time  from  Lyon  by  the  events  of  the  revolution,  he  went  in 
1798  to  Paris,  in  order  to  study  surgery  under  the  celebrated  Desault, 
at  that  time  the  great  master  of  the  surgical  art  Without  a  single 
introduction,  it  Ib  said  without  even  a  single  acquaintance  in  this  city, 
he  entered  the  school  of  Desault,  and  diligently  attended  the  lectures 
of  his  master.  In  this  school  it  was  the  practice  for  some  chosen 
pupils,  each  in  his  turn,  to  make  an  abstract  of  the  lecture  of  the  day, 
and  on  the  next  day,  at  the  close  of  the  lecture,  in  the  presence  of  the 
second  surgeon  of  the  hospital,  this  abstract  was  publicly  read.  On 
one  occasion  the  pupil  whose  turn  it  was  to  give  the  abstract  of  the 
preceding  day  was  absent  Bichat,  who  had  not  been  a  pupil  more 
than  a  month,  stepped  forward  from  the  crowd  of  pupik  and  ofifered 
to  Supply  his  place.  His  account  was  clear,  accurate,  aud  full ;  and 
wss  delivered  with  extraordinary  calmness  and  precision.  Desault  had 
a  conversation  with  young  Bichat  soon  after,  and  formed  such  an 
estimate  of  his  abilities  that  he  insisted  on  his  immediatefy  coming  to 
reside  with  him ;  and  subsequently  adopted  him  as  his  son,  associated 
him  in  his  labours,  and  destined  him  for  his  successor.  Bichat  con- 
tinued to  live  with  his  master  in  uninterrupted  friendship  until  the 
death  of  Desault,  about  two  years  firom  the  commencement  of  their 
intimacy.  After  this  event  the  first  care  of  the  pupil,  as  the  best 
expression  of  his  gratitude  and  affection,  was  to  collect,  arrange,  and 
publish  the  works  of  his  master.  At  the  same  time  he  opened  a  school 
for  teaching  anatomy,  physiology,  and  surgery ;  dissected  for  his  own 
lectures ;  carried  on  an  extended  and  laborious  series  of  experimenti 
on  living  animals ;  gave  a  course  of  operative  surgery ;  and  when  in 
the  evening  he  returned  home  exhausted  with  the  labours  of  tiie  day, 
instead  of  betaking  himself  to  repose,  devoted  the  greater  part  of  the 
night  to  the  duty  of  putting  in  order  the  papers  and  works  of  his 
friend  and  master.  His  constitution  received  a  severe  shock  from  this 
excessive  labour ;  he  appears  to  have  suffered  particulsrly  from  the 
exertion  of  public  speaking,  and  in  a  short  time  his  pursuits  were 
interrupted  by  an  attack  of  hnmoptysit,  or  spitting  of  blood.  In  the 
confinement  to  bis  chamber  which  this  alarming  disease  imposed,  he 
appears  to  have  matured  his  views  on  some  of  the  most  interesting 
departments  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  and  to  have  sketched  the 
plan  of  the  works  in  which  those  views  were  subsequently  developed. 
No  sooner  had  his  malady  disappeared  than  he  resumed  the  whole  of 
his  former  occupations,  which  he  pursued  with  no  less  intensity  than 
before^  spending  his  days  in  public  teaching  and  his  nights  in  the 
composition  of  his  works.  One  day,  when  he  had  been  longer  than 
usual  in  the  place  where  he  conducted  his  experiments  on  animal 
tissues — a  low  and  damp  room,  full  of  putrid  exhalations  from  the 
maceration  of  animal  substancee — or  when,  from  previous  exhaustion, 
he  had  been  more  powerfully  impressed  by  its  malign  influence,  he 
felt  giddy  on  leaving  the  roouL  In  this  state^  on  descending  the  stairs 
of  the  Hdtel-Dieu,  his  foot  slipped,  and  he  received  by  the  fall  a  severe 
blow  on  the  head.  He  was  taken  up  insensible,  and  was  carried  home ; 
but  the  next  day  he  thought  himself  sufficiently  recovered  to  pursue 
huB  ordinary  occupations,  and  accordingly  began  his  usual  round.  In 
a  short  time  however  he  fainted  from  fatigue,  and  in  a  day  or  two 
symptoms  of  fever  came  on,  which  soon  assumed  a  typhoid  character, 
and  proved  fatal  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  attack.  Thus  perished, 
at  the  age  of  thirty,  a  young  man  of  extraordinary  genius  and  energy— 
a  melancholy  example  of  a  life  which  promised  to  be  one  of  uncommon 
brilliance  and  usefulness,  cut  short  by  the  intensity  of  its  devotion  to 
science.    He  died  July  22, 1802. 

Bidiat  gave  an  impulM  to  the  progress  of  physiology  which  is  still 
powerfully  felt  not  only  in  France,  but  in  every  country  in  which 
the  science  is  known.  The  idea  had  been  suggested  before  his  time 
that  the  animal  body  consists  of  a  congeries  of  organs,  and  that 
there  are  primary  substances  which  enter  in  common  into  the  com- 
position of  the  several  organs ;  but  he  was  the  first,  by  a  systematic 
analysis,  to  reduce  the  complex  structures  of  the  body  to  their 
elementary  tissues,  and  to  ascertain  the  properties,  physical,  chemical, 
and  vital,  which  belong  to  each  simple  tissue.  This  he  has  done  to  an 
extent  and  with  a  degree  of  completeness  truly  astonishing  in  a  first 
attempt,  in  his  '  Anatomic  Q^^rale,'  a  work  which  alone  would  have 
given  him  immortality ;  whioh  in  the  production  of  the  material  that 
constitutea  its  subject-matter  indicates  minute  and  laborious  research, 
elaborate  and  extended  experiment^  and  great  manual  and  practical 
skill ;  and  in  the  general  conclusions  deduced  and  established,  a  truly 
philosophical  mind.  Scarcely  had  this  work,  which  was  immediately 
and  universally  recognised  as  a  production  of  extraordinary  genius, 
appeared,  before  it  was  followed  by  his  'Anatomic  Descriptive.' 
Besides  many  separate  memoirs  of  various  excellence,  he  likewise  pub- 
lished an  elaborate  work,  entitled  '  Hecherches  physiologiques  sur  la 
Vie  et  la  Mort,'  in  whiqh  he  suggested  and  devdoped  the  distinction 
between  the  organic  and  the  animal  life— a  distinction  of  scarcely  less 
importance  to  the  surgeon  and  physician  than  to  the  speculative  and 
experimentalising  physiologist  « 

(M.  F.  R.  Buisson,  PHcit  Mithrique  9W  M,  F.  X.  Bichat,  Paris, 
1802.) 

BICKERSTAFF,  ISAAC,  was  bom  in  Ireland  probably  about  1785. 
He  was  one  of  the  pages  of  Lord  ChesterfielcC  who  became  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  1746.  Afterwards  he  became  an  officer  in 
the  marines,  in  which  service  he  continued  until  forced  to  quit  under 
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olreamBtanoM  of  a  highly  discreditable  natura  He  is  known  as  the 
Bucceasful  author  of  a  number  of  light  comedies  and  musical  pieces, 
produced  under  Qarrick's  management^  of  which  some  yet  retain  pos- 
session of  the  stage.  The  principal  are—'  Love  in  a  Village,'  1768  ; 
the  'Maid  of  the  Mill,*  1765 ;  '  Love  in  the  City,'  1767  (since  altered 
to  the  farce  of  'The  Romp');  'The  Hypocrite,'  1768;  'Lionel  and 
Clarissa,'  1768;  'The  Padlock/  1768;  'The  Captive,'  1769;  'He 
Would  if  he  Could,'  1769.  His  last  piece, '  The  Sultan,'  was  produced 
in  1787.  The  music  to  many  of  these  pieces  was  composed  by  Charles 
Dibdin.  The  time  and  manner  of  Bickerstafifs  death  are  uncertain : 
all  that  is  known  is  that  be  withdrew  to  the  continent,  and  died  in 
obscurity.    {Biographia  DramtUica  :  Thupian  Dictionary.) 

BICEERSTETH,  REV.  EDWARD,  was  bom  March  19, 1786,  at 
Kirkby  Lonsdale,  Westmorland.  He  was  the  fourth  son  of  Mr.  Hedry 
Bickersteth,  a  suiigeon  of  that  town,  and  the  younger  brother  of  the 
late  Lord  Lemgdale,  master  of  the  rolls.  He  received  his  early  educa- 
tion at  the  grammar  school  of  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  but  was  removed 
thence  on  receiving  a  clerkship  in  the  postoffice,  London,  at  the  age 
of  fourteen.  Here  he  remained  for  six  years,  when  he  was  received 
into  the  office  of  Mr.  Bleasdale,  a  London  attorney,  as  an  articled  clerk. 
Having  completed  his  term  of  five  years,  he  entered  into  partnership 
with  Mr.  Bignold,  a  fellow  derk,  whose  sister  he  married,  and  com- 
menced business  as  a  solicitor  at  Norwich  in  1812. 

The  business  soon  became  a  flourishing  one,  and  Mr.  Bickersteth's 
prospects  appeared  yeiy  favourabla  But  he  had  become  deeply 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  religious  truths,  and  he  soon  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  various  religious  movements  for  which  Norwich 
was  becoming  celebrated.  The  Norwich  Church  Missionary  Society 
was  founded  by  him,  and  he  was  active  in  promoting  the  operations  of 
the  Bible  Society,  and  several  other  religious  societies  in  that  city. 
He  also  wrote  and  published,  in  1814,  <  A  Help  to  the  Study  of  the 
Scriptures,'  which  in  its  enlaiged  form  has  had  an  enormous  circulation. 
His  own  strong  religious  feelings,  aided  perhaps  by  an  acquaintance 
he  had  formed  with  ]l£r.  Pratt,  Mr.  Budd,  and  some  other  leading 
clergymen  of  the  '  evangelical'  section  of  the  church,  led  him  to  desire 
earnestly  to  devote  himself  to  the  minsterial  office— a  desire  which 
those  gentlemen  strongly  encouraged.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Bickersteth 
was,  December  10, 1815,  ordained  a  deacon  of  the  Church  of  England; 
the  Bishop  of  Norwich  having  been  induced  to  dispense  in  his  case 
with  the  ususl  university  training,  in  consequence  of  its  being  repre- 
sented to  him  that  the  Church  Missionaiy  Society  were  anxious  to 
obtain  the  services  of  Mr.  Bickersteth  to  proceed  on  a  special  mission 
to  inspect  and  re-organise  the  stations  of  the  society  in  Africa,  and  to 
act  afterwards  as  tibeir  secretary.  A  fortnight  later  the  Bishop  of 
Gloucester  admitted  him  to  full  orders,  and  he  almost  immediately 
departed  with  his  wire  to  Africa.  He  returned  in  the  following  autumn, 
having  satisfactorily  accomplished  the  purposes  of  his  visit 

He  continued  in  the  zealous  dlBchaige  of  the  duties  of  his  secretaryship 
for  the  next  fifteen  years,  organifliog  new  and  visiting  old  branch  asso- 
ciations, directing  the  studies  of  the  missionaries,  continually  advocating 
the  interests  of  the  society  in  the  pulpit  and  on  the  platform,  as  well 
as  with  his  pen ;  and  in  the  course  of  his  frequent  official  journeys 
through  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  acquiring  a  constantly  increasing 
amount  of  influence  and  popularity  in  what  is  commonly  designated 
the  religious  world.  At  the  end  of  1830  he  resigned  his  office,  and 
also  his  ministerial  charge  at  Wheler  Chapel,  Spitalfields,  upon  accept- 
ing the  rectory  of  Watton  in  Hertfordshire.  At  Watton  Mr.  Bickersteth 
•spent  the  remainmg  twenty  years  of  his  life.  But  his  labours  were  by 
no  means  bounded  by  his  parish.  He  was  during  the  whole  of  that 
time  in  constant  request  as  the  advocate,  by  sermons  and  speeches,  not 
only  of  the  missionary,  but  of  almost  every  other  religious  society 
connected  with  the  church,  or  in  which,  as  in  the  Bible  Society,  and 
the  Evangelical  Alliance  (of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders), 
churchmen  and  dissenters  associate.  And  he  also  produced  during 
his  residence  at  Watton  a  constant  succession  of  religious  publications, 
which  were  for  the  most  part  read  in  the  circles  to  which  they  were 
chiefly  addressed  with  the  greatest  avidity.  Indeed  it  may  be  said 
that  during  most  of  these  later  years  of  his  life  Mr.  Bickersteth  was 
one  of  the  most  influential  and  generally  popular  clergymen  of  that 
section  of  his  brethren  among  whom  he  was  classed. 

During  this  period  he  took  a  very  decided  part  in  all  those  measures 
which  he  regarded  as  having  a  direct  bearing  on  the  religious  condi- 
tion of  the  country.  He  was  especially  earnest  in  opposing  the 
Mavnooth  grant,  and  in  calling  for  its  vrithdrawsl ;  and  he  was  equally 
Eealous  in  denouncing  the  spread  of  what  are  known  as  Tractarian 
opinions  in  the  Church  of  England ;  yet  his  opposition  was  free  from 
all  personal  bitterness,  and  his  influence  was  directed  to  softeniog  the 
asperities  of  religious  strife.  In  his  later  yean  he  manifested  a  grow- 
icg  ioterest  in  the  study  of  prophecy.  The  unfulfilled  prophecies 
were  made  the  frequent  subject  of  his  discourses,  and  he  published 
several  pamphlets  and  tracts  and  three  or  four  elaborate  treatises  in 


of  the  Churoh  of  Christ,' '  The  Restoration  of  the  Jews,'  <  A  Praotioal 


Quide  to  the  Prophecies,'  &c.  His  collected  works  have  been  published 
in  16  vols.  8vo!  Among  his  literary  labours  ought  to  be  mentioned  the 
Hymn-book  which  he  compiled,  and  the  '  Christian  Family  Library,' 
which  he  edited,  and  which  extended  to  fifty  yolumes. 

Mr.  Bickersteth  was  in  18il  attacked  by  paralysis,  the  raault  of  too 
prolonged  mental  exertion.  He  recovered  from  this,  and  resumed  his 
labours.  In  1846  he  was,  when  proceeding  to  a  meeting  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance,  thrown  from  his  chaiM  under  a  heavily  ladea 
cart,  the  wheels  of  which  passed  over  him ;  but  though  dreadfully 
injured  he  was  after  a  time  restored  to  health  and  activity,  and  sur- 
vived till  February  28, 1850,  when  he  died  of  congestion  of  the  brain, 
aged  sixty-three. 

(Birks,  Memoir  of  the  Rev,  Edward  Biekertteih,) 

BIDDLE,  JOHN,  styled  the  Father  of  the  English  Unitarians,  wss 
bom  in  1615,  at  Wotton-under-Edge  in  Qloucestershire,  where  his 
father  carried  on  the  trade  of  a  woollen-draper.  Being  sent  to  the 
grammar  school  of  his  native  town,  he  gave  such  proofs  of  talent  and 
proficiency  as  attracted  the  notice  of  George  Lord  Berkeley,  who  con- 
ferred on  him,  at  an  earlier  age  than  any  other  scholar,  an  exhibition  of 
102.  per  annum.  In  1632,  in  his  17th  year,  he  was  admitted  a  student 
of  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford.  He  took  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
1638,  and  that  of  Msster  of  Arts  in  1641.  About  this  time  he  was 
elected  master  of  the  free  school  in  the  crypt  in  the  dty  of  Gloueeeter, 
and  he  performed  its  duties  in  a  manner  that  raised  the  character  of 
the  school.  His  theological  studies  meanwhile  were  prosecuted  with 
great  ardour ;  and  carrying  into  these  his  charactaristio  freedom  of 
inquiry,  he  printed  for  private  circulation  the  I'esult  of  his  investi- 
gations in  a  small  tract,  entitled  '  Twelve  Arguments,  drawn  out  of 
the  Scripture,  wherein  the  commonly  received  opinion  touching  the 
deity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  clearly  and  fully  refuted.'  Having  adopted 
the  views  indicated  in  this  title,  he  gave  unrestrained  expression  to 
them  in  conversation,  and  speedily  drew  upon  himself  the  attention 
of  the  authorities.  His  printed  tract  was  brought  under  the  noUce  of 
the  parliamentary  committee  then  sitting  at  Gloucester,  and,  after 
the  fashion  in  which  religious  opinions  were  handled  in  those  days,  he 
was  summoned  before  a  bench  of  magistrates,  who  committed  him  to 
the  county  jail,  December  2, 1645,  although  suffering  at  the  time  from 
a  dangerous  fever.  His  release  on  bail  was  not  obtained  without  con- 
siderable difficulty.  At  his  examination  before  the  magistrates  he 
delivered  a  "confession  of  faith,"  which,  from  its  ambiguity,  shows 
that  Biddle  B  mind  was  then  in  a  state  of  transition  from  Trinitarianism 
to  Unitarianism,  without  being  quite  decided  either  way.  Six  months 
afterwards  Archbishop  Usher  had  a  conference  with  him  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  without  being  able  to  convince  him  that  it 
was  founded  in  Scripture.  About  the  same  time  he  was  summoned 
before  the  parliament  at  Westminster,  who  appointed  a  committee  to 
inquire  into  his  cascL  The  proceedings  of  this  committee  were  pro- 
tracted through  a  period  of  nearly  eighteen  months,  when  a  decision 
was  arrived  at  unfavourable  to  Biddie,  who  was  committed  to  the 
custody  of  one  of  the  officers  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  deprived, 
of  his  liberty  for  five  years.  In  the  meantime  the  case  was  referred  to 
the  assembly  of  divines  then  sitting  at  Westminster,  before  whom 
Biddle  often  appeared.  Their  answers  to  his  doubts  only  increased 
his  conviction  oi:  their  validity,  and  made  him  feel  the  importance  of 
giving  them  greater  publicity.  For  this  purpose  he  resolved  to  publish 
the  'Twelve  Arguments^'  &a,  which  had  only  been  privately  circalated. 
This  was  no  sooner  done  than  it  raised  such  a  spirit  of  opposition  that 
the  book  was  immediately  ordered  to  be  burnt  by  the  oommon  hang- 
man. Undaunted  by  this  proceeding,  in  the  year  1648,  while  yet  in 
prison,  he  printed  a  '  Confession  of  Faith  conceming  the  Holy  Trinity 
according  to  the  Scriptures,  with  the  Testimonies  of  several  of  the 
Fathers  on  this  Head.'  Th&i  was  followed  by  another  tract,  entitled 
'  The  Testimonies  of  Irenasus,  Justin  Martyr,  Novatianus,  Theophiioa 
(who  lived  the  two  first  centuries  after  Christ  was  bom  or  tiiereabouts), 
as  also  Amobius,  Lactantius,  Eusebius,  Hilary,  and  Brightman,  con- 
cerning that  one  God  and  the  persons  of  Holy  Trinity.'  The  publi- 
cation of  these  works  in  succession  stimulated  the  Westminster  divines 
to  call  upon  the  House  of  Commons  to  pass  a  measure  by  which  the 
puniahment  of  death  was  awarded  to  the  denial  of  the  Trinity,  stnd  to 
other  doctrinal  points^  besides  attaching  severe  penalties  to  minor 
offences.  This  act,  or  ordinance  as  it  was  styled*  was  especially  aimed 
at  Biddle ;  and  he  must  certainly  have  been  the  first  victim  to  it  but 
from  an  opposition  which  was  ndsed  to  it  in  the  army;  and  this 
circumstance,  aided  by  the  dissensions  in  parliament  conceming  it, 
caused  the  ordmance  to  remain  inoperative.  His  confinement  con- 
tinued with  unabated  strictness  until  af cer  the  death  of  Charlee,  when 
through  the  influence  of  Cromwell  and  Fairfax  a  relaxation  of  the 
penal  laws  relating  to  religion  took  place.  Favoured  by  these  changes, 
Biddle  was  released  from  prison  under  certain  conditions,  and  retired 
into  Staffordshire,  where  he  was  hospitably  received  into  the  house  of 
a  justice  of  the  peace,  who  not  only  made  him  his  chaplain  and 
procured  him  a  congregation,  but  at  his  death  left  him  a  legacy.  His 
retirement  was  disturbed  by  Bradshaw,  president  of  the  council,  who 
being  informed  of  it  remanded  him  to  prison.  The  loss  of  freedom 
during  his  long  confinement  was  hardly  a  greater  hardship  than  the 
loss  of  his  friends,  who  were  alienated  from  him  by  the  odium  oast 
upon  him  by  the  charge  of  heresy  and  blasphemy ;  not  a  single  divine^ 
except  Dr.  Guimiagi  afttewards  bishop  of  JESlyi  paid  him  a  viait  whils 
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in  prison.  His  fands  being  exhausted,  he  was  exposed  to  severe 
privations,  but  was  unexpectedly  relieved  by  some  pecuniary  assistance 
which  he  obtained  for  correcting  the  press  for  a  Qreek  Septuagint, 
then  being  printed  by  Roger  Daniel,  in  London,  an  employment  for 
which  he  was  singularly  qualified. 

Iq  1651  an  act  of  indemnity  and  oblivion  was  passed  by  parliament, 
which  included  all  heretical  offences.    To  this  measure  Biddle  was 
indebted  for  his  liberty,  after  a  confinement,  with  a  short  intermission, 
of  seven  years.    The  first  use  that  he  made  of  his  freedom  was  to 
collect  around  him  those  friends  and  adherents  whom  his  writings  had 
brought  over  to  his  opinions.    They  met  on  the  Lord's  Day  for  the 
purpose  of  expounding  the  Scriptures,  and  gradually  formed  them- 
selves into  a  society  on  this  leading  principle,  namely,  that  '*  the  unity 
of  Qod  is  a  unity  of  person  as  well  as  nature.'*    The  members  of  this 
society  were  called  Bidelliausy  and  from  their  agreement  in  opinion 
oonoeming  the  unity  of  God  and  the  humanity  of  Christ  with  the 
followers  of  Socinus,  they  were  sometimes  denominated  Socinians. 
The  name  adopted  eventually  by  themselves  was  that  of  Unitarians. 
This  was,  indeed,  the  rise  of  the  English  Unitariana    Among  the  early 
members  of  this  church  was  Nathaniel  Stuckey,  who  published  a  trans- 
lation of  Biddle's  '  Scripture  Catechisms,  for  the  use  of  Foreigners.' 
The  publication  of  the  two  catechisms  from  which  these  translations 
were  made  brought  the  vengeance  of  government  again  upon  their 
author.    He  was  summoned  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
on  his  refusal  to  criminate  himself,  was  committed  to  close  confinement 
in  the  Gate-House.    When  Cromwell  dissolved  the  parliament,  Biddle 
again  obtained  his  liberty,  after  ten  months  more  imprisonment ;  but 
his  book  shared  the  fate  of  his  former  tract,  being  publicly  bumt^ 
Twelve  months  had  scarcely  elapsed  after  this  release,  when  in  conse- 
quence of  an  information   lodged  against  him,  on  account  of  some 
expressions  used  in  a  public  discussion  with  Bfr.  Griffin,  a  Baptist 
minister,  he  was  committed  to  the  Compter,  July  8, 1655.    From  this 
prison  he  was  removed  to  Newgate,  and  tried  for  his  life  on  the 
ordinance  against  blasphemy  and  heresy.     His  trial  was  conducted 
with  such  indecent  haste  and  such  a  total  disregard  to  justice,  that 
Cromwell  himself  interfered,  and,  in  order  to  bafile  the  designs  of  the 
prosecutors  without  seeming  to  yield  too  much  to  the  more  tolerant 
party,  be  banished  Biddle  to  Star  Castle,  in  St  Mar/s,  one  of  the 
Scilly  Isles,  with  an  annual  subsistence  of  a  hundred  crowns.    In  this 
state  of  exile  he  continued  for  three  years,  when  the  solicitation  of  his 
friends  and  change  of  circumstances  induced  the  Protector  to  grant  a 
writ  of '  habeas  corpus,'  under  which  he  returned,  and  no  charge  being 
preferred  against  Mm,  he  was  set  at  liberty.    He  then  became  the 
pastor  of  an  Independent  congregation  in  London,  the  duties  of  which 
office  he  faithfully  discharged  until  the  elevation  of  the  Presbyterian 
party,  after  the  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  induced  him  to  withdraw 
into  the.sedasion  of  the  country.    The  sudden  dissolution  of  that 
parliament  brought  him  again  to  London,  where  he  remained  till  the 
restoration  of  Charles  11.    Biddle  tried  to  evade  the  threatening  storm 
which  fell  upon  all  who  dissented  from  the  Episcopalian  mode  of 
worship,  now  re-establisbed,  by  retiring  from  public  duty,  but  his 
caution  was  unavailing.    On  June  1,  1662,  he  and  the  friends  who 
met  with  him  privately  for  worship  were  apprehended  and  taken  to 
prison :  thej   were  fined  in  201,  each,  and  Biddle  himself  in  1002. 
Not  being  able  to  pay  this  penalty,  he  was  remanded  to  prison, 
where,  in  leas  than  five  weeks,  tturough  the  pestilential  atmosphere 
of  the  place  and  want  of  exercise,  he  contracted  a  disease  which  termi- 
nated his  life,  September  22,  1662,  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  his 
age.    During  his  exile  he  drew  up  an  essay  to  explain  the  Apocalypse; 
and  in  165S  he  published  several  small  pieces,  translated  from  the 
works  of  the  Polish  Unitarians,  among  which  was  Przipoovius's  '  Life 
of  Faustus  Sooinus.'    All  his  contemporaries  describe  him  as  a  man 
of  irreproachable  life ;  and  Anthony  Wood,  who  had  no  great  love  for 
heretics,  said  of  him,  that  *'  except  his  opinions,  there  was  little  or 
nothing  blameworthy  in  him." 
(Touhnin,  JAfe  of  BiddU,) 

BIDLOO,  QODEFBOID,  an  anatomist,  was  bom  at  Amsterdam,  in 
1649.  He  first  studied  surgery,  which  he  practised  with  great  success, 
and  was  at  one  time  surgeon  to  the  forces.  Afterwards  he  took  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine^  and  was  appointed  physician  to  Wil- 
liam III.,  king  of  England,  upon  whose  recommendation  he  was  in  1694 
made  professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery  in  the  university  of  Leyden. 

In  1685  Bidloo  had  published  at  Amsterdam,  in  one  volume  folio, 
105  plates,  representing  the  anatomy  of  different  parts  of  the  human 
body,  which  were  admirable  as  works  of  art,  having  been  engraved  by 
Lairesse^  but  in  many  instances  were  deficient  in  accuracy.  This  work 
was  reprinted  at  Leyden  in  royal  folio,  with  114  plates,  and  again  at 
CJtreoht  in  1750,  with  a  supplement  Bidloo  accused  Cowper,  an 
binglish  anatomist,  of  having  reprinted  it  without  acknowledgment, 
md  with  only  a  few  alterationa  In  this  charge  there  was  considerable 
truth,  and  Cowper  made  in  reply  a  very  lame  defence.  Bidloo  also 
sarried  on  with  much  asperity  a  controversy  with  Frederick  Ruy^ch, 
vho  exposed  several  of  the  erron  in  his  works.  Among  the  other 
ivritings  of  Bidloo  are :  '  De  Anatomes  Antiquitate  Oratio,'  Leyden, 
1694,  being  his  inaugural  discourse,  when  he  took  possession  of  the 
fhiLtr  of  surgery  and  anatomy;  ' Observationes  de  Animaloulis  in 
Sepate  Ovillo  et  aUorum  AnimaUum  detectis,*  4to,  1698 ;  *  £xercita- 
iouum  Anatomico-Chiruigioamm  Decades  Duee,'  4to,  1703,  in  which 


occur  several  important  remarks  on  surgical  diseases ;  and  '  Opuscula 
omnia  Anatomioo-Chlrurgica  edita  et  ioedita,'  4to,  with  plates,  1715. 

Bidloo  died  in  1713,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  He  had  a 
brother  named  Lambert,  who  wrote  on  botany ;  and  a  nephew  Nicolas, 
who  became  physician  to  Peter  the  Great. 

BIELA,  WILHELM,  BARON  VON,  was  bom  at  Rosla,  near  Stol- 
berg,  in  the  Harz  Mountains,  in  Prussia,  his  patrimonial  estate,  on 
March  19,  1782.  When  be  was  born  Stolberg  was  an  independent 
state,  and  he  entered  young  into  the  Austrian  army.  He  had  taken 
an  early  predilection  for  astronomy,  as  an  amateur,  and  while  serving 
with  his  regiment  at  Josephstadt  in  Bohemia,  in  1826,  he  became  dis- 
tinguished by  the  first  discovery  of  the  comet  since  called  after  him. 
Retiring  from  the  military  service,  ho  continued  to  take  an  interest  in 
the  science  of  astronomy,  and  corresponded  with  many  of  the  most 
emment  men  of  science.    He  died  on  February  18, 1856,  at  Venice. 

BILDERDYK,  WILLEM,  ranked  by  his  countrymen  among  the 
first,  by  some  as  the  very  fint  modem  poet  and  writer  of  HoUand, 
and  also  distinguished  by  his  varied  erudition,  was  bom  at  Amsterdam 
in  1756.  His  studies  at  Leyden  took  a  veiy  extensive  range,  for 
besides  philosophy  and  languages — most  of  the  modern  languages 
included — he  applied  himself  to  history,  arehssology,  jurisprudence^ 
divinity,  medicine,  and  geology ;  and  appears,  in  short,  to  have  left 
scarcely  any  branch  of  science  untouched.  It  was  in  the  charaotet  of 
poet  however  that  he  made  his  d^but  in  1776,  when  his  *  Invloed  der 
Dichtkunst,'  &c.  (*  The  Influence  of  Poetry  on  States  and  Qovern- 
ments '),  obtained  the  prize  from  the  Leyden  Society  of  Kunst  door 
Arbeid.  Bilderdyk's  poem  was  in  some  degree  a  foreboding  of  his 
future  career,  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  rather  too  much  in 
accordance  with  the  motto  of  his  first  Leyden  patrons — '  Kunst  door 
Arbeid,'  or  'Art  through  Industry,'  since,  though  his  productions 
manifest  great  industry,  ability,  and  superior  mastery  of  luiguage,  he 
rarely  soars  into  the  more  elevated  regions  of  imagination. 

His  poem  on  the  '  Love  of  Fatherland '  obtained  him  a  second  prize 
the  following  year ;  and  in  1779  he  published  his  translation  of  the 
<  (Edipus  Tyrannus '  of  Sophocles,  intended  to  exhibit  to  his  country- 
men  the  genuine  form  and  spirit  of  Qreek  dramatic  poetry,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  spurious  classicality  of  French  models,  by  a  servile  imi- 
tation of  wliich  they  had  enervated  both  their  language  and  their 
taste.  About  1783  he  began  to  practise  at  the  bar  at  the  Hague,  yet 
without  renouncing  his  literary  occupations,  for  it  was  about  the  same 
time  that,  in  conjunction  with  Feith,  he  undertook  not  merely  to  re- 
edit  and  illustrate  with  an  historical  commentary  Van  Haren'k '  Qeuzen,' 
but  to  reshape  the  work  itself  by  dressing  it  up  in  more  poetical 
language — treatment  not  a  little  singular  for  a  contemporary  produc- 
tion whose  author  was  just  dead.  Thus  renovated,  the  poem  first 
appeared  in  1784.  Towards  the  end  of  1786  the  unsettled  state  of 
public  a6fairs  induced  Bilderdyk  to  quit  Holland  and  seek  an  asylum 
in  Germany,  where  he  supported  himself  by  teaching,  as  he  did  subse- 
quently in  Enghmd.  This  self-imposed  exile  lasted  nearly  twenty 
years,  during  the  first  half  of  which  his  muse  was  silent  It  was  not 
till  1799  that  he  produced  two  volumes  of  miscellaneous  pieces 
entitled  *  Mengelpoesie,'  containing  a  poem  on  astronomy  and  some 
trauslations  from  Ossian.  In  1803  first  appeared  his  *  Buitenleven,' 
or '  Rural  Life,'  which  is  considered  by  some  almost  as  his  master- 
piece ;  yet  it  has  no  claim  to  originality,  being  no  more  than  a  free 
and  spirited  imitation  of  Delille's  '  L' Homme  des  Champs.'  The  same 
may  be  said  of  a  subsequent  translation  by  him  of  the  whole  of 
'  FingaL'  On  his  return  to  Holland  he  was  received  as  one  whom  the 
nation  had  reason  to  be  proud  of,  and  was  taken  into  favour  by  Louis 
Napoleon  (then  just  made  King  of  Holland),  who  was  desirous  of 
rendering  himself  popular  with  his  new  subjects,  and  appointed  Bil- 
derdyk his  instructor  in  the  Dutch  language,  and  president  of  the 
Institute  founded  by  him  at  Amsterdam,  upon  the  model  of  the 
French  one.  He  was  thus  all  at  once  placed  in  comparatively  prosper- 
ous circumstances,  and  his  literary  reputation  was  not  a  little  increased 
also  by  his  '  Ziekte  der  Qeleerden '  (the  Maladies  of  Literary  Men),  a 
subject  equally  repulsive  and  unpoetical,  but  so  treated  as  to  be  of 
powerful  though  painful  interest.  He  next  attempted  tragedy,  and 
produced  several  pieces  of  the  kind,  which,  although  unsuccessful 
upon  the  stage,  are  marked  by  great  poetical  beauties.  They  were 
published  in  1803,  in  three  volumes,  and  among  them  are  two  by  his 
wife,  namely,  'Elfrida,'  and  *Iphigenia  in  Aulis.*  In  1809  he  was 
thrown  into  great  affliction  by  the  loss  of  several  of  his  children,  and 
in  the  following  year  the  abdication  of  Louis  Napoleon  deprived  him 
of  his  pension,  and  he  was  again  in  very  embarrassed  circumstances, 
and  so  continued  till  the  return  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  when  they 
began  to  improve.  A  year  or  two  afterwards  he  removed  to  Leyden, 
where,  as  he  had  done  all  along,  he  continued  to  put  forth  one  new 
production  of  his  muse  after  another.  The  noblest  of  them  all  how- 
ever, his  '  Ondergang  der  Eente  Wereld,'  or  *  Destruction  of  the  First 
World,'  did  not  appear  till  a  later  period.  So  far  from  betraying  any 
decline  of  intellectual  power,  this  fine  poem  displays  more  of  imagina- 
tion and  invention  than  any  of  his  former  ones ;  but  unfortunately  he 
proceeded  no  further  than  with  five  books  of  it  On  April  16,  1830, 
he  lost  his  second  wife,  Catherina  Wilhelmina.  a  lady  of  considerable 
literary  attainments :  besides  the  two  tra^^odies  already  mentioned,  she 
wrote,  among  other  things,  a  poem  on  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and 
translated  Southey's  'Boderic'    Bildexdyk  did  not  survive  her  very 
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long,  for  he  dkd  at  Haarlem  in  the  following  year,  December  18,  at 
the  age  of  eeventy-five.  Among  the  numerous  manuscripts  he  left 
behind  him  was  a  histoiy  of  Holland,  which  has  ainoe  been  edited  by 
Tydemann. 

BINCK,  JACOB,  a  celebrated  old  German  engraver  and  painter, 
■sd  one  of  the  iio-oalled  little  masters,  was  bom  about  1500,  in 
Cologne ;  some  authorities  make  him,  ineorrectly,  a  native  of  Kiini' 
berg.  He  however  lived  some  time  in  Niimberg,  and  was  probably 
the  pupil  of  Albert  Diirer.  Sacdrart  says  he  studied  with  Marcan- 
tonio  at  Rome ;  but  all  the  accounts  of  him  are  little  better  than  con- 
jectures. In  1546  Binck  appears  to  have  been  living  at  Copenhagen 
as  portrait  painter  to  Christian  VII L  of  Denmark.  Later  he  was 
living  at  Eonigsberg  in  the  service  of  Duke  Albert  of  Prussia,  who 
sent  him  in  1549  on  a  oommiesion  to  the  Netherlands.  In  1550  he 
was  employed  again  by  Christian  VIII.,  to  select  a  fit  spot  for  the 
erection  of  a  fortress  in  Holstein.  He  died  probably  at  Eonigsberg, 
in  the  service  of  Albert  of  Prussia,  about  1569. 

Bartsch  describes  ninety-eight  prints  by  Binck.  Passavant  adds  forty- 
two  more.  There  are  many  other  prints  attributed  to  him,  which  are 
marked  J.  R,  but  these  according  to  Bartsch  belong  to  some  other 
artist,  who  probably  is  the  same  who  studied,  according  to  Sandrart's 
account,  at  Rome.  Binck's  monogram  is  made  of  J.  0.  and  B.  inter- 
mingled, the  C.  signifying  Coloniensis,  '  of  Cologne ;  *  in  one  print  the 
word  Coloniensis  is  written  in  full.  Many  of  his  prints  have  been 
copied  with  a  view  to  profit  by  the  deception,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
works  of  other  celebrated  masters.  Binck's  drawing  is  superior  to 
that  of  the  little  masters  generally,  but  his  style  is  very  similar  to 
^      that  of  Barthel  Bebam. 

(Heineken,  Diciionnaire  dea  Artitteif  Ac ;  Huber,  Manud  det  Ama- 
teurs, Ac. ;  Meusel,  Neue  MisceUaneen  Artistiscken  JnhdUt,  Ka  8 ; 
Bartsch,  Peintre-Orartur  ;  BrulUot,  Dictionnaire  det  MonofframmeSf  &c.) 

BION,  a  name  common  to  many  Greek  authors,  more  or  less  known 
to  the  modems.  They  are  usually  distmguished  by  their  ethnical 
names.  Clemens  Alexandrinus  (*  Strom.,'  vi  p.  629,  A.)  mentions  a 
BioK  PBoooiniESnrs,  who  wrote  an  abridgment  of  the  work  of  Cadmus 
the  historian,  and  he  is  probably  the  person  cited  by  Athenseus  (II., 
T^  45) :  according  to  Diog.  Laert  (iv.  58)  he  must  have  lived  about  the 
middle  of  the  6th  century  B,o,,  being  a  contemporary  of  Phereeydes 
of  SyroSi 

BioN  BoBTBTHXiriTis  was  a  philosopher,  who  seems  to  have  belonged 
to  nearly  all  the  different  sects  in  succession.  He  was  bom  some  time 
near  the  ISfOth  Olympiad,  and  is  supposed  to  have  died  about  b.o.  241, 
Olyrop.  134.  4.  He  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  (L  15)  as  a  contemporary 
of  Eratosthenes,  who  was  bom  B.a  275,  and  of  Zeno  the  Stoic,  who 
died  B.O.  263  (Comp.  AthensBUS,  iv.  162,  D.).  His  father  was  a  freed- 
man,  his  mother  a  Laoedsemonian  harlot,  named  Olympia.  On  account 
of  some  malpractices  in  his  capacity  of  tax-gatherer,  his  father  was 
sold  with  his  whole  family.  Bion,  who  was  then  a  child,  was  pur- 
ebased  by  a  rhetorician,  who  made  him  his  heir,  and  after  his  patron's 
death  he  went  to  Athens,  where  he  set  up  as  a  philosopher.  He  was 
first  an  auditor  of  Crates;  then  he  tumed  Cynic;  afterwards  he 
attended  the  lectures  of  Theodoros,  and  finally  became  a  disciple  of 
Theopbrastus.  He  was  a  great  jester,  and  remarkable  more  for  the 
point  than  for  the  good-humour  of  his  witticisms.  (Hont,  *  Epist.'  ii. 
2,  60,  and  Cia,  *  TuacuL,'  ii.  26.)  He  died  at  Chalds  in  Euboea.  (Diog. 
Laert,  iv.  46-58.) 

But  the  most  celebrated  person  of  this  name  is  BiON  Shtrnjeus, 
the  Bucolic  poet ;  of  whom  however  we  know  little  more  than  that 
ha  lived  at  ^e  same  time  with  Theocritus  and  Moschus,  of  whom  the 
former  mentions  him  in  his  poems,  and  the  latter  has  written  an  elegy 
on  his  death.  He  died  by  poison.  An  attempt  was  made  many  years 
ago  by  Giovsimi  Vintimiglia  to  deprive  Smyma  of  the  honour  of  hie 
birth,  and  to  prove  that  he  was  bom  in  Sinly,  where  he  undoubtedly 
■pent  a  great  part  of  his  life  (Lorenzo  Crasso,  'Historia  de  Poeti 
Greoi,'  p.  90) ;  but  not  only  is  his  name  mentioned  by  Moschus  in 
oonneotion  with  the  Smymcean  river  Melee,  but  we  have  also  the 
express  testimony  of  Suidas  (voa  e«^irpir0s)  that  he  was  bom  at  a 
Tillage  called  Phlosse,  near  that  city.  His  longest  Idyll  is  a  lament 
over  Adonis.  Bion's  poems  are  generally  published  along  with  Theo- 
critus and  Moschus.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  L.  F.  Heindorf, 
Berlin,  1810.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  good  English  version 
of  Bion.  There  is  a  German  translation  by  J.  H.  Voss,  Tubingen, 
1808. — Several  other  Bions  are  mentioned  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  but 
nothing  is  known  about  them. 

BIOT,  JEAN-BAPTISTB,  was  bom  at  Paris  April  21, 1774.  After 
studying  at  the  college  Louis-le- Grand,  he  passed  into  the  artillery ; 
but  soon  abandoning  the  military  service  for  scientific  pursuits,  he 
entered  the  Bc6le  Polytechnique,  and  won  such  distinction  by  his 
diligence  and  ability  as  to  be  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  in 
the  Central  School  at  Beauvais.  The  way  in  which  he  fulfilled  his 
duties,  at  an  age  when  thero  is  commonly  mora  need  to  receive  than 
ability  to  give  lessons,  the  interest  which  he  imparted  to  his  lectures, 
and  his  skiU  in  discovering  new  results  and  simplifying  difficult  ques- 
tions, inspired  great  hopes  of  his  future  career.  Nor  have  they  been 
disappointed,  while  here,  as  he  relates,  ''  being  fuU  of  ardour  for 
geonietry,  and  many  things,  I  thought  only  of  following  with  delight 
the  inclinations  of  my  mind  towards  all  sorts  of  scientific  studies,  I 
hod  an  inordiuate  ambition  to  penetrate  into  the  highest  regions  of 


mathematics."  Unable  to  procure  the  scattered  works  of  the  gnA 
mathematicians,  he  wrote  io  Laplace,  who  was  then  pnbliahing  lbs 
first  volume  of  his  '  M^canique  Celeste,'  requesting  permiseion  to  reed 
the  proof  sheets,  in  which  he  knew  all  the  important  raanlta  wooki 
be  brought  together.  The  request,  at  first  refused,  was  granted  ob  a 
second  application;  and  the  youthful  professor  thereby  gained  nes 
only  ^he  advantage  of  revising  the  calculations  for  his  own  iostmctlgfi, 
but  the  friendship  of  the  illustrious  geometer,  whose  houae  from  thai 
time  became  open  to  him,  and  whose  oounsels,  patiently  and  eva 
affectionately  bestowed,  were  always  ready  in  cases  of  difi&culty. 

Biot  had  taken  up  one  of  Euler's  problems,  which  had  never  besi 
directly  solved ;  and  one  day  he  submitted  to  Laplaoe  a  method  for 
its  solution,  and  by  his  advice  presented  it  to  the  Academy.  At  th* 
next  meeting  the  young  man  was  permitted  to  draw  hia  diagrams  oa 
the  black  board,  and  to  read  his  paper  to  the  assembled  savants,  isho 
at  its  close  felicitated  him  t)n  its  originality.  Monge  waa  delighted  st 
the  success  of  his  former  pupiL  After  t^e  meeting  Laplaoe  invited 
Biot  home,  praising  him  on  the  way  for  the  deamess  of  his  demon- 
strations; and  on  arri?al  he  took  a  paper  from  a  closet  in  his  study, 
and  placed  it  in  the  young  man's  hands.  It  was  already  yellow  with 
age ;  and  what  was  his  surprise  on  opening  it  to  find  the  aolatiocs 
for  which  he  had  just  gained  so  much  applause  all  woriced  out,  and 
by  the  process  of  which  he  thought  himself  the  inventor.  LapUce 
had  years  before  gone  through  the  work,  but  checked  by  the  same 
difficulties  that  stopped  Euler,  it  was  laid  aeide  for  future  study ;  and 
with  rare  magnanimity  he  kept  all  knowledge  <^  it  from  Biot  until 
the  latter  bad  initiAted  bis  roputation  before  the  Academy.  He  eDJoioed 
him  moreover  to  silence;  and  the  incident  would  have  remained  a 
secrot,  had  not  Biot  himself  revealed  it  fiftyyears  afterwards. 

llie  paper  here  in  question,  '  Sur  les  J^juations  aox  Difii^renoes 
MdMes,'  is  printed  in  the  first  volume  of  '  M^moires'  of  the  Institute 
('  Divers  Savants,'  vol.  i,  1806).  The  report  thereon,  signed  by  Laplaoe, 
Lacroix,  and  Bonaparte,  was  presented  at  the  meeting  on  the  Slst 
Brumsire,  only  three  days  after  the  eventful  18th,  which  decided  the 
fortune  of  Bonaparta  The  consul  was  present  at  the  meeting  as 
collected  and  tranquil  as  if  occupied  by  nothing  but  mathematics. 

In  1800  Biot  was  recalled  from  Beauvais,  and  appointed  to  the  chair 
of  natural  philosophy  in  the  College  de  France ;  a  remarkable  promo- 
tion for  one  only  in  his  twenty-sixth  year.  He  was  now  more  favour 
ably  situated  for  scientifio  intercourse.  One  of  his  papers^  writtai 
shortly  after  he  left  the  Polytechnic  School,  appears  in  the  '  M^moirei' 
(tom.  ill.  an.  9),  entitled  '  Considerations  sur  les  Int^gralea  des  Eqo^ 
tions  aux  Differences  finies,'  by  'citoyen'  Biot — ^the  first  of  a  long 
and  valuable  series  of  contributions.  The  succeeding  volume  contaios 
hiB  'Rapport  sur  les  Experiences  du  Citoyon  Volts,'  which  recom- 
mends the  award  of  the  gold  medal  of  the  Institute  to  the  disooveier 
of  voltaic  electricity. 

.  Biot  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Scieooes — La  dass^ 
as  it  was  then  called— in  1803.  Soon  afterwards  he  and  Arago  com- 
menced an  experimental  inquiry — 'Sur  les  Affinit^s  dee  corps  pour 
la  lumi^re,  et  particuli^rement  sur  las  forces  refiringentes  des  differens 
Gas,'  which  was  published  in  the  'M^moires' for  1806.  The  same 
volume  contains  Biot's  account  of  his  journey  to  Aigle  in  the  depsrt- 
ment  of  L'Ome,  to  vorify  a  fall  of  meteorites.  The  facts  have  sinos 
remained  data  for  the  investigation  of  similar  phenomena;  and  bf 
their  able  elucidation  many  persons  were  first  convinced  that  meteoric 
stones  fall  from  the  atmosphere. 

In  1804  Biot  accompanied  Gay-Luasac  in  his  first  memorable  faaBoon 
asoentk  In  1806  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Bureau  dee  Longi- 
tudes, and  took  part  in  the  extension  of  the  French  arc  of  the  meriilian 
across  Spain  and  to  the  island  of  Formentera.  [ARAca]  In  1S14  he 
was  made  Chevalim*  of  the  Legion  of  Honour ;  and  in  the  following 
year  the  Royal  Society  of  London  elected  him  one  of  their  fifty  foreagn 
members. 

The  completion  of  the  triangulation  in  the  peninsula  led  to  a  wish 
for  its  extension  to  the  north.  The  English  arc,  begun  by  Qeneral 
Boy,  had  been  carried  to  the  extremity  of  Scotlandlby  C<^onel  Madge; 
and  the  Bureau  des  Longitudes  wished  to  have  obeervationa  made 
along  its  line  by  Biol  **  To  desirf  a  thing  useful  to  sdenee,"  saya  the 
latter,  "  was  to  anticipate  the  assent  of  the  savants  of  England,  and  of 
the  government  of  tiaat  enlightened  oountry."  On  Ko^s  arrival  in 
England,  in  May  1817,  he  was  received  with  abundant  cordiality  by 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  other  eminent  philosophers.  His  instramenti 
wero  paned  at  Dover  under  the  seal  of  the  Customs  without  search  or 
delay,  and  conveyed  without  charge  to  Banks's  residence.  Kvery 
facility  in  short  wss  rendered  to  Biot  towards  the  acoomptishnient  <^ 
his  task.  Colonel  Mudge  accompanied  him  to  Scotland;  and  on  the 
first  station  being  chosen,  at  the  fort  of  Leith,  the  oommandaot, 
Colonel  Elphinstone,  had  a  portable  observatory  built,  and  a  baee  of 
heavy  blocks  of  stone  laid  for  the  support  of  the  instramenta.  "If 
my  observations  were  bad,"  said  Biot^  grateful  for  the  ready  aid, 
"I  had  no  excuse;  it  was  entirely  my  own  fimlt"  While  these 
observations  were  in  progress,  the  opportunity  was  thought  to  be 
favourable  for  an  extension  of  the  aro  to  the  Shetland  Isles,  2  degrees 
moro  to  the  north  than  it  had  yet  been  carried.  Biot  was  ready  to 
assist;  and  all  the  materials  and  instruments  having  been  shipped  oa 
board  the  '  Investigator,'  Inig  of  war,  he  sailed  with  Ci^tain  Hicbaz^ 
Mudge  for  Lerwick  on  the  0th  of  July. 
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The  little  island  of  Uost  was  ultimately  dhoBea  as  the  statioD,  from 
its  being  situated  not  only  fitfther  north,  bat  also  fSurther  east)  and 
oooflequently  nearer  to  the  line  of  Formentera.  By  the  beginning  of 
August  the  pendulum  apparato*  was  set  up  within  the  solid  proteoting 
wttlla  of  a  vacant  sheep-fold,  and  the  observatory,  with  its  repeating* 
circle,  in  the  garden  of  a  resident  proprietor,  Mr.  Edmonston,  whose 
warm  hospitalities  made  up  for  a  chilly  climate.  What  a  change  from 
the  Bunny  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  1  No  trses ;  little  yegetaticn 
besides  grass  and  mosses;  seldom  free  from  fogs^  hoarse  winds,  and 
angry  seas.  Captain  Mudge  had  to  leave  in  consequence  of  the  ill- 
ejSects  of  the  climate  on  his  health,  and  Biot  remained  to  cairry  on  the 
work.  A  young  native  carpenter  was  trained  into  a  competent 
aeaistant ;  and  for  two  months  such  a  series  of  observations  was  made 
as  fully  satisfied  all  requirements.  The  results  were  found  to  agree 
with  theory;  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  these  results  were 
obtained  by  a  difference  of  less  than  three  fourths  of  a  line  in  the 
length  of  the  pendulum  between  Formentera  and  Unst,  some  notion 
may  be  formed  of  the  singular  delicacy  of  the  observations,  and  the 
consequent  mentsJ  and  bodily  labour  which  they  involved. 

After  Biot's  return  to  Edinburgh-  he  visited  the  manufacturing 
districts  of  England,  the  two  universities,  and  met  Arago  in  London. 
With  him  he  repeated  the  observations  on  the  measure  of  the  seconds- 
pendulum  at  the  Qreenwich  Observatory.  Humboldt,  who  was  then 
in  England,  took  part  in  the  work,  "  forgetting,"  to  use  Biot's  words, 
'*  the  multitude  of  his  other  talents  to  be  only  an  excellent  observer." 

An  account  by  Biot  of  his  joumeyiogs  and  labours  while  engaged 
in  the  triangulation,  is  given  in  the  '  Mdmoires  de  I'Acad^mie  IU»yale 
des  Sciences,  Ann^  1818,'  tome  8.  The  same  volume  contains  one  of 
his  papers  on  polarisation  in  crystalline  bodies.  To  give  a  list  of  all 
his  papers  would  fill  whole  pages;  but  there  is  one  in  the  13th  volume 
ot  the  'M^moires '  (1835)  deserving  of  especial  notice — *  Sur  la  Polari- 
aation  drculaxre,  et  sur  ses  applicatbns  h  la  Chimie  Organique.'  In 
this  he  makes  known  his  diKX>very  of  circular  polarisation  in  a  great 
number  of  solid  and  fluid  substances  never  before  examined;  and, 
while  adding  largely  to  our  knowledge  of  optical  science,  he  points 
out  a  direct  useful  application  of  the  remarkable  phenomena — namely, 
of  testing  the  quality  of  saccharine  fluids.  Instruments  are  now  made 
which,  when  immersed  in  a  liquid,  indicate  the  quantity  of  sugar  held 
in  solution  by  the  amount  of  rotation  of  the'ray.  They  are  uaed  suo- 
cessfully  in  pharmacy  to  detect  adulteration,  and  may  be  employed  to 
denote  the  sugar  in  diabetic  urine :  an  interesting  example  of  a  refined 
philosophical  experiment  being  turned  to  praotioal*u8es  in  oommeroe 
and  the  arts. 

In  1840  the  Boyal  Society  awarded  their  Rumford  medal  to  Biot  for 
his  ''researches  in  and  connected  with  the  circular  polarisation  of 
light"  He  is  a  member  of  three  of  the  five  academies  which  com- 
pose the  Institute  of  Franoa  He  is  a  foreign  member  of  the  Boyal 
Society  of  Edinburgh,  of  the  Cambridge  Pliilosophical  Society,  and  of 
most  of  the  academies  and  learned  societies  on  the  continent  of 
Europei  Any  list  of  his  works  would  necessarily  be  incomplete,  as 
the  veteran  still  adds  to  their  number;  for  he  retains  all  the  vigour 
and  fertility  of  his  intellect,  and  at  meetings  of  the  Academy  he  speaks 
with  not  less  clearness  and  force  than  hie  writes. 

On  the  establishment  of  the  empire  in  1804,  Biot  opposed  any 
expression  of  opinion  by  the  Academy,  on  the  ground  that  the  mem- 
bers constituted  a  scientific  and  not  a  political  body ;  and  in  1816,  at 
the  Ktom  of  Napoleon  I.  from  Elba,  ho  voted  against  the  '  acte 
additionel '  to  the  constitutions  of  the  empire.  He  married,  when  in 
his  22ad  year,  the  daughter  of  Brissoo,  the  professor  of  natural 
philosophy  and  contemporary  of  B^umur  and  NoUet  They  had 
two  chikiren,  a  son  and  a  daughter.  The  latter  is  now  a  grandmother; 
the  son  died  in  1860,  at  the  age  of  forty-seven,  a  member  of  the 
Academic  des  Inscriptions,  and  distinguished  for  lus  knowledge  of 
Chinese, 

Among  traits  of  Biot's  character  may  be  mentioned  his  fondness 
for  flowexa.  His  study  ii  always  adorned  with  them ;  and  it  is  said 
that  when  his  wife,^ho  was  noted  for  her  conversational  powers,  used 
to  enter  to  talk  with  him,  he  would  playfully  form  a  barricade  of 
flowers  between  her  and  himsell 


Franklin,  Galilee,  Liebnitz,  and  others.  He  has  thrown  great  light  on 
the  history  and  practice  of  ancient  astronomy ;  and  as  a  reviewer,  is 
remarkably  able  and  apt  in  illustration.  Among  his  other  works  are — 
'Analyse  du  Traits  de  M^canique  celeste,'  8vo,  1801;  'Essai  sur 
I'Histoire  dei  Sdencea  depms  la  B^ volution  Fran9aise,'  8vo,  1803; 
'  Traits  ^I^mentaire  d'Astronomie  Physique,'  2  vols.  8vo,  1805  ; 
'  Reeherches  sur  les  lUfractions  ordinairas  qui  ont  lieu  pr^  de 
rHorioon,'  4to,  1810;  'Traits  de  Physique  expl^rimentale  et  mathd- 
matique,'  4  vols.  8vo,  1816;  'Becherches  sur  plusieurs  Points  de 
TAstronomie  figyptienne,  &a,'  8vo,  1823;  'Recueil  d'Observations 
gtfodesiques,'  &a,  4to,  1821  (the  history  of  the  measurement  of  the 
aic  aforementioned);  ' Reeherches  sur  la  Polarity  de  la  Lumi^re; 
Sur  r Astronomic  ches  les  Anciens;  Sur  quelques  D^tertninations 
d'Astronomie  ancienne,  4tudi^  comparativement  ches  les  Bgyptiens, 
les  Chald^ns,  et  les  Chinois ; '  and  very  many  more.    [Sufpliueht.] 


BIRCH,  THOMAS,  an  historical  and  biographical  writer,  was  bom 
in  London,  November  23rd,  1706.  His  parents  were  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends^  and  his  &ther  carried  on  the  trade  of  a  coffee-mill 
maker,  for  which  business  the  son  was  designed,  but  the  strong 
desire  which  he  displayed  for  reading  and  study  overruled  this  inten- 
tion. For  several  years  he  acted  as  teacher  in  different  schooU,  and  in 
all  of  them  he  sedulously  applied  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  stealing 
many  hours  from  sleep  for  this  purpose.  His  efforts  were  not  without 
success,  and  in  his  twenty-fourth  year  being  qualified  to  take  orders, 
he  was  ordained  in  the  Estabhshed  Church  without  having  attended 
either  of  the  universities^  a  curcumstanoe  at  that  time  much  less 
frequent  than  at  present 

He  owed  all  his  advancement  in  the  church  to  the  patronage  of 
lord-chancellor  Hardwicke,  to  whom  he  bad  been  recommended  early 
in  life,  and  who  never  afterwards  lost  sight  of  him.  In  1734  Buch 
was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  in  1762  he  became  one 
of  its  secretaries.  In  1768  the  university  of  Aberdeen  conferred  upon 
him  the  distinction  of  Doctor  in  Divinity;  and  he  received  a  similar 
honour  in  the  same  year  from  Herriog,  archbiBhop  of  Canterbury. 
Dr.  Birch  was  most  active  and  inde£stigable  in  his  literary  pursuita. 
Distinguished  by  unwearied  industry,  rather  than  by  acuteness  and 
discrimination,  he  accumulated  in  the  course  of  his  life  a  vast  mass 
of  materials  of  great  value  to  those  who  possess  a  superior  under- 
standing without  the  doctor's  spirit  of  laborious  research.  The  first 
work  of  importance  in  which  he  was  engaged  was  the  'General 
Dictionary,  Historical  and  Critical'  It  coasisted  of  ten  volumes  in 
folio,  and  included  a  new  translation  of  Bayle,  besides  a  vast  quantity 
of  new  matter.  The  first  volume  appeared  in  1734,  and  the  last  in 
1741.  In  1742  he  published  <  Thurloe's  SUte  Papers,'  in  seven  vols, 
folio.  He  published  '  Lives  of  Archbishop  Tillotson,  and  the  Hon. 
Robert  Boyle,'  in  a  separate  form,  and  edited  new  editions  of  their 
works;  also  a  new  edition  of  Milton's  Prose  Works,  and  the  Miscella- 
neous Works  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Li  1744  he  commenced  a  serisa 
of  biographical  memoirs  of  illustrious  persons  of  Great  Britain,  for  a 
work  published  in  folio  by  Mr.  Hawbraken  and  Mr.  Vertue,  two  artists. 
Each  memoir  was  accompanied  by  an  engraving  of  the  individual  to 
whom  it  related.  The  work  was  publiidied  in  numbers;  the  first 
volume  was  completed  in  1747,  and  the  seoond  in  1762.  In  the  list 
of  his  historical  works  are,  *  An  Inquiry  into  the  share  which  King 
Charles  I.  had  in  the  transactions  of  the  Earl  of  Glamorgan ; '  '  A 
View  of  the  Negociations  between  the  Courts  of  England,  France,  and 
Brussels,  from  1692  to  1617,  from  original  documents.'  The  same 
volume  contained  a  '  Relation  of  the  State  of  France,  with  the  cha- 
racter of  Henry  IV.'  In  1763  he  published  '  Memoirs  of  the  Reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  from  1581  to  her  death.'  In  1760,  a  *  Life  of 
Henry  Prince  of  Wales,  eldest  son  of  King  James  L'  His  last  bio- 
graphical work  was  '  Letters,  Speechea,  Chiurges,  and  Advices  of  Lord 
Chancellor  Bacon.'  A  Sermon  whioh  was  preached  before  the  GoUsge 
of  Physicians,  in  1749,  appears  to  be  the  only  one  of  his  discourses 
which  has  been  printed.  Besides  his  multifarious  labours  for  the 
press,  he  transcribed  a  great  number  of  volumes  in  the  Lambeth 
library.  He  also  maintained  an  extensive  oorrespondence.  His  bio- 
grapher remarks,  that  Dr.  Birch's  habit  of  early  rising  alone  enabled 
him  to  get  through  so  much  work.  He  found  time  in  addition  for 
the  enjoyments  of  society.  Dr.  Birch  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his 
horse,  bstween  London  and  Hampstead,  January  9th,  1766.  He 
bequeathed  hit  library  and  manuscripts  to  the  British  Museum,  of 
which  he  was  a  trustee.  The  remainder  of  his  property,  amounting 
only  to  about  600^,  he  left  to  be  invested  in  Government  Securities, 
the  interest  to  be  apphed  in  increasing  tiie  stipends  of  the  three 
assistant  librarians  at  the  British  Museum. 

BIRD,  EDWARD,  R.A,an  exceUent  English  'genre'  pamter,  was 
bom  at  Wolverhampton  in  1772.  As  he  evinced  a  strong  inclination 
for  drawing,  his  father,  who  was  a  clothier,  apprenticed  him  to  a  tea- 
board  manufacturer  of  Birmingham,  with  whom  it  was  Bird's  business 
to  paint  the  boards.  At  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  lus  indentures 
Bird  resolved  to  try  his  fortunes  in  the  world  as  an  artist,  and  he 
accordingly  set  up  as  a  drawing-master  at  Bristol  In  1807,  when  he 
was  in  his  thirty-fifth  year,  he  exhibited  some  piintiogs  at  Bath,  which 
were  much  admired,  and  sold  for  thirty  guineas  each.  These  were 
succeeded  by  a  piece  called  '  (}ood  Newd,'  which  established  his  repu- 
tatioD.  Other  good  works  succeeded,  as  the  '  Choristers  Rehearsing,' 
and  the  '  Will;'  the  first  was  purchased  by  William  lY.,  the  second  by 
the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  and  the  Royal  Academy  elected  him  RA. 
in  1819.  He  now  exhibited  his  masterpiece,  the  *  Field  of  Chevy 
Chsse  the  Day  after  the  Battle,'  which  was  purchased  by  the  Marquis 
of  Stafford  for  300  guineas.  The  same  nobleman  purchased  his  next 
picture,  the  '  Death  of  Eli,'  for  600  guineas,  and  he  obtained  by  it  also 
a  prize  of  800  guineas  awarded  by  tbe  British  Institution.  The  picture 
however  was  not  the  artist's :  it  was  the  joint-stock  property  of  three 
gentlemen  of  Bristol,  who  had  commissioned  Bird  to  paint  it  for 
300  guineas,  and  the  600  for  whioh  the  picture  sold  at  the  exhibition 
was  divided  among  them.  The  profitable  result  of  their  speculation 
led  them  to  give  Bird  a  second  comnussion,  but  the  painter  declined 
their  further  patronage. 

In  1818  Bird  was  in  London,  and  was  introduced  to  the  Prinoesa 
Charlotte^  who  appointed  him  her  painter;  and  he  presented  the 
princess  with  the  'Surrender  of  Calais,'  one  of  his  favourite  pictures. 
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This  TUit  (o  LoDdon  produced  a  great  chaoge  in  bia  taate ;  no  longer 
satiBfied  with  the  humble  oharaoter  of  hia  usual  aubjecta,  he  forsook 


Ridley  and  Latimer,'  and  even  the  *  Embarkation  of  Loaja  XVIIL  for 
France,*  which  at  most  oould  be  but  a  costume  show.  This  last  under- 
taking was  a  great  misfortune  to  Bird :  he  required  the  portraits  of 
many  persons  of  rank»  native  and  foreign ;  the  preyailing  upon  these 
persons  to  sit  was  a  trouble  and  a  difficulty  which  Bizd  had  never 
coutempkted,  and  he  completely  failed  in  his  attempt.  He  died  on 
the  2nd  of  November,  1819,  leaving  his  pageant  unfinished.  He  vras 
buried  with  all  the  honours  of  the  city  in  the  cloisters  of  Bristol 
Cathedral.  Three  hundred  gentlemen  followed  his  body  to  the  grave : 
his  son,  a  child  of  seven  years  of  age,  was  the  chief  mourner.  But 
though  at  the  desire  of  the  citizens  the  funeral  was  a  public  one,  the 
expense  of  it  was  left  to  be  borne  by  his  widow — a  matter  which 
subsequently  led  to  much  recrimination. 

Of  the  kmd  of  picture  by  which  Bird  gained  his  popularity,  he 
executed  several  which  have  not  been  mentioned — as  the  '  Black- 
smith's Shop,'  the  '  Country  Auction/  the  '  Gipsy  Boy,'  the  '  Young 
Recruit,'  *■  Meg  Merrilies,'  the  '  €kme  at  Put,'  and  some  of  hia  earliest 
works,  as  the  *  Village  Politicians,'  and  the  '  Poacher,'  in  six  scenes. 

(Cunningham,  Lives  of  the  most  eminent  British  Painters^  &o.) 

BIRD,  «K)UN,  a  celebrated  mathematical  instrument  maker,  was 
bom  of  poor  parents,  about  the  year  1709.  He  was  brought  up  a  doth- 
weaver  m  the  county  of  Durham.  What  first  occasioned  him  to  turn 
his  thoughts  to  the  art  in  which  he  afterwards  so  much  excelled  was 
his  accidentally  observing,  in  a  dockmaker^s  shop,  the  coarse  and 
irregular  divisions  of  the  minutes  and  seconds  on  a  clock  dial-plate. 
He  came  to  London  in  the  year  1740,  and  began  hia  career  by  dividing 
aatronomical  iostruments  both  for  Graham  and  Sisson,  and  afterwards 
carried  on  business  in  the  Strand.  His  celebrated  Greenwich  quadrant 
was  mounted  February  16, 1750.  Another  instrument  was  erected  in 
the  Oxford  Observatory.  His  last  work  was  the  mural  quadrant  for 
the  £cole  Militaire  at  Paris,  with  which  lyAgelet  and  the  two  La 
Landes  determined  the  declinations  of  60,000  stars.  .  In  1767  he 
received  6001,  from  the  Board  of  Longitude,  on  condition  that  he 
should  take  an  apprentice,  instruct  other  persons  as  required,  and 
furnish,  upon  oath,  descriptions  and  plates  of  his  methods.  He  died 
March  81, 1776,  aged  aixty-seven  years. 

BIRDE,  WILLIAM,  who  is  numbered  among  the  most  celebrated 
of  our  ecclesiastical  composers,  was  bom  about  the  year  1540,  and 
educated  as  one  of  *  the  children'  in  tJie  chapel  of  Edward  VI.,  pro- 
bably under  the  'famous  Thomas  Tallis,'  whose  pupil  he  certainly  was 
at  an  early  period  of  his  life.  In  1563  he  was  chosen  organist  of 
Lincoln  Cathedral,  and  in  1575,  conjointly  with  TalliB,  he  became 
organist  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  as  well  as  gentleman  of  her  chapel.  He 
died  in  1628.  Birde  seems  to  have  been  highly  esteemed,  both  in  his 
private  and  professional  capacity.  That  he  waa  great  in  his  art,  at  a 
time  however  when  that  art  exhibited  more  of  study  than  genius,  his 
compositions  afford  indisputable  evidence.  His  complete  Service, 
together  with  three  Full  Anthems,  published  in  Boyce's  '  Collection,' 
prove  hii  musictil  learning,  which  is  further  evinced  in  his  '  Cantiones 
Sacm,'  or  sacred  songs  for  many  voices,  printed,  under  letters-patent 
from  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  junction  with  his  master  Tallis,  and  repub- 
lished a  few  years  back  by  the  Society  of  Musical  Antiquarians  He 
also  contributed  largely  to  'Queen  Elizabeth's  Virginal-Book,'  "a 
magnificent  folio  manuscript  curiously  bound  in  red  morocco,"  now 
in  the  British  Museum,  containing  nearly  seventy  pieces  for  the  organ 
and  virginal  ^  He  also  published  other  works,  chiefly  with  Latin  words, 
all  of  theni  displaying  deep  study,  and  a  profound  knowledge  of  florid 
counterpoint.  But  he  is  now  generally  known — is  in  fact  well  known 
everywhere — by  his  canou  *  Non  nobis,  Domine/  a  unique  composi- 
tion, which  has  rather  gained  than  lost  by  the  operation  of  time,  formed 
as  it  is  of  materials  so  enduring,  that  in  spite  of  the  love  of  novelty, 
which  in  music  is  so  influential,  it  has  maintained  its  ground  during 
nearly  two  centuries  and  a  halfl  Some  attempts  have  been  from  time 
to  time  made,  particularly  on  the  continent,  to  tear  so  valuable  a  leaf 
from  Birde's  laurels,  but  he  is  still  left  in  full  possession  of  this,  his 
richest,  never-fadii^  ornament. 

BIRKBECK,  GEORGE,  M.D.,  was  bom  January  10, 1776,  at  Settle 
ill  Yorkshire^  where  his  father  was  a  merchant  and  banker.  He  dis- 
played an  early  predilection  for  mechanical  and  scientific  subjects, 
which  led  him  to  select  the  medical  profession  as  his  pursuit  He 
commenced  his  medical  studies  at  Leeds,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
repaired  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  remained  one  session.  The  following 
winter  he  became  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Baillie  in  London ;  but  at  its  close  he 
again  went  to  Edinburgh,  and  at  the  termination  of  his  fourth  session 
took  his  degrees  His  reputation  in  the  university  was  already  con- 
piderable,  apd  he  had  formed  a  friendship  with  Brougham,  Jeffrey, 
Sidney  Smith,  F.  Horner,  and  others  who  afterwards  attained  eminence. 
While  at  Edinburgh  he  was  elected  to  the  professorship  of  the  Ander- 
sonian  Institution  at  Glasgow,  and  in  November  1799  commenced  hia 
first  course  of  lectures  there  on  Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy. 
There  wss  at  that  time  no  maker  of  philosophical  instruments  at 
Glasgow,  and  he  was  obliged  to  have  his  philosophical  apparatus  made 
by  ordinary  workmen.    He  had  employed  a  tinman  to  construct  a 


model  of  a  oentrifagal  pump;  and  it  waa  in  the  oeUar  wiiidi  fonoed 
the  workshop,  while  surrounded  by  the  workmen  who  had  made  it, 
but  were  ignorant  of  ita  use,  that  he  was  first  stmek  with  tlie  idea  of 
giving  a  gratuitous  course  of  lectured  for  the  sdentifio  inatmetioa  of 
the  mechanics  of  Glasgow.  In  March  1800  he  communicated  hia  wxiIm 
on  this  subject  to  the  trustees  of  the  Andereonian  Inatitation,  vhs 
ref^arded  the  proposal  as  visionary,  and  nothing  waa  done  during  ti» 
session.  At  its  dose  Dr.  Birkbeck  returned  to  Yorkahire,  and  ia 
preparing  the  prospectus  of  his  courses  for  the  ensuing  seasion,  1» 
announced  his  intention  of  establishing  a  class  "solely  for  peraoes 
engaged  in  the  practical  exercise  of  the  mechanical  arta,  otien  whose 
education  in  early  life  has  precluded  even  the  posnbility  of  aoquiha; 
the  smallest  portion  of  sdentifio  knowledge."  In  the  atyle  of  thest 
lectursa  he  promised  that  he  would  study  **  simplioitj  of  expressies 
and  familiarity  of  illustration."  On  his  retnm  to  Gla!n(ow  a  ptia'.ed 
invitation  waa  circulated  in  the  different  manufsctories,  which  oontained 
an  offer  of  tickets  for  the  admission  of  the  most  intelligent  workmen 
in  each  manufactory  into  the  mechanics'  class  at  the  Andezaoniaa 
Institution.  The  number  who  accepted  this  offer  waa  not  large,  asd 
the  first  lecture  was  attended  by  oxdy  seventy-fiTe  persona ;  but  it 
gave  so  much  satisfaction,  and  exdted  such  general  internet,  that  at 
the  second  lecture  the  number  was  increased  to  two  hundred  ;  at  the 
third  lecture  above  three  hundred  mechanics  were  preaent,  and  at  the 
fourth  above  five  hundred ;  and  as  the  theatre  of  the  inatitation  would 
not  accommodate  many  more  persons,  it  became  neoesaary  to  limit  tbe 
number  of  tickets.  At  the  dose  of  the  course  his  daaa  of  medianks 
presented  him  with  a  silver  cup.  Dr.  Birkbeck  continued  his  leeturaB 
to  them  for  the  two  suoceeding  seasons.  In  1804  he  ralinquiafaad  the 
professorship,  and  waa  succeeded  by  Dr.  \3n. 

In  1806  Dr.  Birkbeck  settled  in  London,  where  he  aoon  obtained  a 
good  practice  as  a  physician.  Wliile  in  active  practice  in  London  as 
a  physician.  Dr.  Birkbeck  had  few  opportunities  of  following  up  th« 
labours  which  he  had  commenced  at  Glasgow  for  the  advancement  <i 
sdentifio  knowledge  amongst  artisans ;  but  it  was  a  subject  which  he 
had  always  at  heart  In  1820  he  gave  a  gratuitous  eonne  of  seveo- 
teen  lectures  at  the  London  Institution.  In  February  1828  th« 
mechanics  of  Glasgow  who  attended  the  ieeturea  at  the  Andecaonia& 
Institution,  as  a  mark  of  respect  for  his  character,  and  in  gratitude 
to  him  as  the  '  liberal-minded  projector  and  founder '  of  the  mechania 
olasai,  aaked  his  consent  to  allow  his  portrait  to  be  taken.  In  July  d 
the  same  year  th^y  resolved  to  establish  a  school  for  their  own  instmc- 
tion,  to  be  oaUed  the  Glasgow  Mechanics  Institution.  Ifanj  cireum- 
stanoes  now  tended  to  a  general  development  of  Dr.  Birkbeck's 
favourite  plana.  In  1821  a  School  of  Arts  had  been  eatabliahed  at 
Edinburgh,  through  the  exertions  prindpally  of  Mr.  Leonard  Homer. 
In  the  'Mechanics  Magazine'  for  October  11,  182S,  a  paper  appeared 
eotitied  '  Proposals  for  a  London  Mechanics  Institute.'  Dr.  Birkbeck 
was  at  this  time  engaged  in  preparing  an  Essay  on  the  Sdentifie 
Education  of  the  Working  Classes,  and  he  wrote  to  the  '  Mechania 
Magazine '  (of  October  18th),  offering  information  and  cTery  aosiatance 
in  hia  power  in  the  formation  of  the  projected  inatitation.  He  wss 
soon  actively  engaged  in  this  object,  and  on  the  11th  of  NoTember 
1823,  prodded  at  a  public  meeting  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor,  whick 
was  attended,  amonget  others,  by  Dr.  Luahingtoo,  Jeremy  Bentham, 
David  Wilkie,  and  Cobbett;  Lonl  Brougham,  who  had  attended  tae 
prdiminary  meetings,  was  absent  from  other  engagements.  After 
another  meeting,  on  the  2nd  of  December,  the  first  officeiv  of  the 
'London  Mechanics  Institution'  were  appointed  on  the  15th  of 
December.  Dr.  Birkbeck  was  elected  ^reddent,  which  ofifica  he  filled 
till  his  death.  At  the  formation  of  the  institution  Dr.  Birkbeck 
generously  lent  the  sum  of  87 00^,  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  lecture- 
room,  &&  On  the  20th  of  February  1824  he  delivered  an  inangural 
address  on  the  opening  of  the  institution. 

Dr.  Birkbeck's  professional  and  sdentifio  pursuits,  and  hia  oerrices 
in  various  ways,  in  connection  with  objects  of  public  utility,  were 
continued  to  the  last  He  died  December  1, 1841,  at  hia  renidenoe  ia 
Fipsbur^-square,  London,  of  a  severe  internal  dissaee  which  oocadoned 
great  suffering.  He  left  a  son  by  his  first  wife,  and  two  eona  and  two 
daughters  by  his  second  wife,  who  survived  hiniL  His  funeral  was 
attended  by  a  large  procession  of  the  working-classes^  the  membeca  of 
the  Mechanics  Institute  and  other  sodeties,  the  committee  of  the 
Polish  refugees  and  a  number  of  Poles;  and  among  the  private 
carriages  was  that  of  the  Turkish  ambassador :  altogether  about  a 
thousand  persons  were  present 

BISHOP,  SIR  HENKY  ROWLEY,  was  bom  in  London  in  17Sa 
He  received  his  mudcal  education  under  Signer  Bianehi,  who  waa  tha 
settled  in  London  as  composer  at  the  Open  House.  In  1806  Mr. 
Bishop  obtained  the  appointment  of  composer  of  ballet  music  at  the 
opera,  a  post  he  occupied  for  some  time ;  but  little  more  than  the 
titles  of  the  pieces  written  by  him  have  been  prseerved.  The  firat  of 
his  long  series  of  English  operas,  'The  Circassian  Bride,'  waa  produced 
at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  on  the  23rd  of  February  1809,  with  great 
success ;  but  on  the  following  evening  the  theatre  was  destroyed  by 
fire,  and  the  score  of  his  opera  perished  in  the  flames.  For  the  next 
sixteen  or  seventeen  years  he  wrote  almost  incessantiy  for  Druxy  Lane 
and  Covent  Garden  theatres,  at  the  latter  of  which  he  for  aeyeral  years 
held  the  office  of  composer  and  mudcal  director.  During  this  period 
he  is  sdd  to  have  produced  upwards  of  seventy  operas^  bailete^  and 
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mufioAl  eniertainmentB.  Of  theae  many  are  forgotten ;  bat  others  are 
still  repeated,  and,  <m  aooount  of  their  flowhig  melodies  and  animated 
B<7le,  are)  when  tolerably  played,  always  heard  with  genuine  pleasure. 
Tho«e  which  beet  illustrate  his  style  are  '  Guy  Mannering,'  the  'Slavey' 
the 'Miller and  his  Men,*  < Maid  Marian,'  « Natbe  Land,'  the  'Virgin 
of  the  Sun,' the '  Knight  of  Snowdon,'  the  '  Englishman  in  India,'  fta, 
in  all  of  whioh  there  is  tme  mnsioal  power.  He  also  'oompoeed  and 
adapted '  Moaart's '  Barber  of  Seville,'  *  Marriage  of  Figaro,^  ko.  But 
the  incessant  calls  upon  him  begot  a  hasty  careleas  manner,  and  he 
frequently,  in  the  later  years  of  Ms  connection  with  the  theatres,  con- 
tented himself  with  crude  rifadmentoe  of  the  scores  of  foreign  com- 
poeers;  and  his  fi&me  in  consequence  gradually  declined.  At  length, 
arouied  by  the  production  of  Weber^s  'Oberon'  at  Covent  Garden 
Theatre,  in  1826,  he  composed  '  Aladdin '  in  direct  rivaby  to  tiuit 
famoos  work,  and  brought  it  out  at  the  same  iime  at  Drury  I^me. 
Sat  instead  of  trusting  to  his  own  genius,  '  Aladdin '  was  a  direct 
attempt  in  the  German  style,  and  it  proved  an  entire  fiailure.  Mortified 
at  his  loss  of  popularity,  he  never  again  composed  for  the  stage. 
Besides  his  theatoioied  pieoes,  he  composed  three  or  four  shorter  pieces 
for  a  series  of  ei«torios,  whioh  he  conducted  about  1819-20.  He 
arranged  also  several  Tolumes  of  the  'National  Melodies;'  and  he 
oomposed  and  arranged  all  Moore's  '  Melodies '  subsequent  to  Steven- 
aon's  secession  from  that  publieaUon.  « 

Sir  Henry  Bishop  was  knighted  in  acknowledgment  of  his  musical 
eminence  1^  the  Queen  soon  after  her  accession  to  the  throne.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  directors  of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  and  con- 
ductor  of  the  Concerts  of  Ancient  Musia  He  was  also  Beid  professor 
of  music  at  Edinbuigh ;  and  in  1848  was  elected  professor  of  music  at 
Oxford  University.  He  died  April  80,  1856,  aged  seventy-five.  Sir 
Henry  had  heavy  domestic  trials,  and  he  was  not  prudent  in  money 
matters ;  so  that  his  later  yearn  were  clouded  by  much  anxiety  and 
suHering. 

Bishop  was  one  of  the  first  English  composers  of  modem  times. 
Had  he  written  less  he  would  have  written  better ;  but  as  it  is^  thoush 
few  if  any  of  his  operas  are  likely  to  retain  a  permanent  place  on  £e 
stage,  and  his  elaborate  imitative  philharmonio  cantatas  have  long  been 
forgotten,  much  of  his  chamber  and  concert  music — ^married  as  it  so 
often  is  to  immortal  verse — will  long  continue  to  delight  the  public 
ear,  and  will  indeed  most  likely  be  still  popular  when  many  far  more 
pretentious  pieces  of  foreign  as  well  as  home  growth  shall  have  passed 
away  with  their  novelty.  Many  of  his  songs  and  glees  have  the  truest 
inspiralaon  of  that  dass  of  music — flowing^  find,  graceful,  and  free 
from  all  affectation. 

{Diciumary  of  Muiieiana;  Aihmavmf  1855 ;  (knUeman'aMagatme, 
1855.) 

BITON,  a  Greek  writer  about  the  time  of  Archimedes.  A  work  by 
him  on  the  oonstruction  of  catapultee  is  extant,  in  the  collection  of 
Thevenot;  he  mentions  another  work  which  he  wrote,  on  Optics, 
i^hich  is  lost 

BiZAKI,  PETER,  a  considerable  poet  and  historian  of  the  16th 
century,  was  bom  at  Sasso-ferrato«  near  Ancona,  in  Umbria  or  Spoleto, 
within  the  States  of  the  Chureh.  He  was  one  of  those  who,  having 
embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  were  forced  to  leave  their 
native  country  to  escape  the  cruelties  which  followed  on  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Inquisition  in  the  Papal  States.  After  spending  some 
time  at  the  court  of  London,  ho  went  to  Scotland,  where  he  was 
honourably  received  by  Queen  Mary  and  the  Earl  of  Murray,  who 
had  then  the  chief  direction  of  the  govemm^it.  Bizari  informs  us 
that  Mary  presented  him  with  a  chain  of  gold ;  and  he  has  addressed 
one  of  his  works  to  that  princess.  (' Varia  Opusa'  foL  28  A.)  At 
-what  time  he  was  in  Scotland  does  not  precisely  appear;  but  in  a 
poem  inscribed  'Ad  Jacobum  Stuardnm  Sooticum,'  he  celebrates  the 
▼ictory  which  that  nobleman  gained  over  the  Earl  of  Huntly,  in  such 
terms  as  to  lead  to  the  inference  that  he  was  then  in  ScotlaiKL  (Ibid, 
fol.  93  A.)  The  battle  of  Corrichie,  in  which  Huntly  fell,  was  fought 
in  October  1562. 

Andrew  Melville,  the  celebrated  Scottish  reformer,  when  at  the 
University  of  St.  Andrews,  was  introduced  to  Bizari,  who  expressed 
his  high  opinion  and  warm  regard  for  him  in  a  dodecastiohon  of 
elegant  Latin  poetry,  which,  with  several  of  Bizari's  minor  poems,  is 
inserted  in  Gruter's  'Delioise  Poetarum  Italorum.'  Mackenxie, 
Chalmers,  and  other  Scottish  writers,  have  confounded  Bizari  with  a 
person  whom  they  describe  as  Peter  or  Patrick  Bissat,  Bisset,  or 
Biasart,  born  and  ^ucated  in  Scotland,  and  afterwards  profsssor  of 
the  canon  law  in  the  University  of  Bologna,  and  the  author  of  '  P. 
Bissarti  opera  omnia,  viz.  Poemata,  Orationes,  Lectiones  feriales,  et 
lib.  de  Irregularitate,'  VenetiiB,  1565. 

Bissari  was  the  author  of  several  works  of  merit : — 'Varia  Opus- 
cula,'  containing  various  tracts  and  speeches,  and  two  books  of  poems, 
published  at  Venice  in  1565 ;  '  A  History  of  the  War  in  Hungary, 
ivith  a  narrative  of  the  principal  events  in  Europe  from  1564  to  1568,' 
Lyons,  1569 :  this  work  was  afterwards  translated  by  the  author  from 
the  Italian,  in  which  it  first  appeared,  into  Latin,  and  published  in 
1573.  'An  Account  of  the  War  of  Cyprus  between  the  Venetians 
and  Selim  of  Turkey/  in  Latin,  B&le,  1578;  Antwerp,  158a  'Epi- 
tome Insignium  Europsa  Historiarum,'  Bdle,  1578.  'Annals  of  Genoa, 
from  1573  to  1579,'  published  in  Latin  at  Antwerp  the  latter  year. 
'  Heipablicee  Genuensis  l^es  noYoe,  nuno  in  luoom  editce/ 1576 :  this 
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wc»rk  was  reprinted  by  Gc»vius  in  his  '  Thesaurus  Antiq.  Italia).'  torn. 
L;  as  was  also 'Dissotatio  de  Universe  Beipublicsa  Genuensis  statu 
et  admmistratione,'  Antwerp,  1579.  'A  History  of  Persia,'  in  Latin, 
1588 ;  in  apeaking  of  whidi,  Bozomius  calls  Bixari  "  gravissimum 
rerum  Persioarum  scriptorem."  Giaoobilli,  in  his  '  CataL  Script.  Prov. 
UmbrisB,'  makes  mention  of  another  work  of  Bizari's,  entitled  '  De 
Moribus  Belgicia.' 

(MasEuchelli,  OU  SoriUori  S Italia,  tom.  iv.  p.  1295 ;  Tiraboschi, 
atcria  (hUa  LUteratwra  Italianct,  tom.  xi  p.  1009;  Verdier,  jBibL 
Franftriae,  tom.  ▼.  p.  286;  J)u^  Unvo,  Hittwiques  M'Crie,  Life  of 
MdifUUy  voL  i  pp.  16, 17.) 

BLACK,  JOSEPH,  was  bom  in  Fhmce  on  the  banks  of  the  Garonne 
isk  the  year  1728.  His  fieither,  though  a  native  of  Belfast,  and  also  his 
mother,  were  of  Scotch  descent  In  1740  Joseph  Black  was  sent  to 
Bel&st,  and  six  years  afterwards  to  the  University  of  Gla^ow,  where 
he  oontinued  his  studies  with  great  assiduity  and  success,  devoting  his 
attention  chiefly  to  physical  acienca.  Having  chosen  the  profession  of 
medicine,  he  went  to  complete  his  medical  studies  at  Edinburgh  in 
1750  or  1751 :  he  had  previously  had  the  advantage  of  attending 
Dr.  Cnllen's  lectures  on  chemistry  at  Glasgow.  This  science,  in  whioh 
he  was  destined  to  act  so  important  a  part,  strongly  excited  his 
attention,  and  he  pursued  it  experimentally  with  great  vigour  and 
commensurate  success. 

The  chemical  subject  whioh  seems  first  peculiarly  to  have  excited 
his  attention  was  the  causticity  of  lime;  a  property  till  then  supposed 
to  be  due  to  the  absorption  by  the  lime  of  some  igneous  agency.  He 
placed  the  question  on  a  scientific  basi%  by  ascertaining  the  chemical 
diffiarence  between  quick  lime  and  oiher  forms  of  the  carbonate. 
Black  wrote  in  1754  an  inaugural  thesis  on  the  subject,  'De  Acido  a 
cilus  orto  et  de  MsgnesiA,'  and  a  treatise  entitled  *  Experiments  on 
Magnesia,  Quicklime^  snd  other  Alkaline  Substances,'  in  1755,  in  which 
his  views  were  much  more  fully  developed.  In  1756  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  anatomy  and  lecturer  on  chemistry  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  where  he  continued  till  1766,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the 
chemical  ohair  in  Edinburgh.  Between  the  years  1759  and  1763  he 
matured  the  apeculations  on  heat  which  had  for  a  long  period  occa- 
sionally occupied  his  thoughts.  Boerhaave  has  recorded  an  observation 
made  by  Fahrenheit,  that  water  would  become  considerably  colder 
than  melting  snow,  without  freeziag,  and  would  freeze  in  a  moment 
if  distorbed,  and  in  the  act  of  freezing  emitted  many  degrees  of  heat^ 
This  notioa  seems  to  have  suppHed  Dr.  Black  with  some  vague  notion 
that  the  heat  received  by  ice  during  its  conversion  into  water  is  not 
lost^  but  is  contained  in  the  water.  He  instituted  a  train  of  careful 
experiments  on  this  suliject^  which  bore  out  his  idea;  in  the  melting 
of  ice,  and  in  the  boiling  of  water,  there  is  a  large,  amount  of  heat 
absorbed,  whish  is  not  sensible  to  the  thermometer,  and  is  therefore 
named  by  him  'concealed'  or  'latent'  heat.  It  was  this  discovery 
that  mainly  urged  Watt  to  the  adoption  of  improved  arrangements  in 
the  steam-engine. 

Black  wrote  a  paper  in  the  'Philosophical  Transactions'  on  the 
freezing  of  boiled  water ;  and  another  in  the  Edinbuigh '  Transactions* 
on  the  hot  springs  of  Iceland.  He  was  never  married.  He  died 
November  26, 1799,  in  his  seventy-first  year. 

As  a  lecturer.  Black  was  thus  -characterised  by  Dr.  Robison  ('Preface' 
to  Blaok'a  'Lectures  on  the  Elements  of  Chemistry')  : — " He  became 
one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  the  University ;  and  his  lectures 
were  attended  by  an  audience  whioh  continued  increasing  from  year  to 
year,  for  more  than  thirty  years.  It  could  not  be  otherwise.  His 
personal  appearance  and  manners  were  those  of  a  gentleman,  and 
peculiarly  pleasing.  His  voice  in  lecturing  was  low,  but  fine ;  and  his 
articulation  so  distinct,  that  he  was  perfectly  well  heard  by  an  audience 
consisting  of  several  hundreds.  His  discourse  was  so  plain  and  perspi- 
cuous, hu  iUustration  by  experiment  so  apposite,  that  his  sentiments 
on  any  subject  never  could  be  mistaken  even  by  the  most  illiterate ; 
and  his  instructioas  were  so  clear  of  all  hypothesis  or  conjecture,  that 
the  hearer  rested  on  his  conclusions  with  a  confidence  scarcely  exceeded 
in  matters  of  his  own  experience." 

BLACKLOCK,  THE  REV.  THOMAS,  D.D.,  a  divine  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  Scotland,  and  a  writer  of  poetry,  was  bom  at  Annan 
in  1721.  Before  he  was  six  months  old  he  lost  his  eight,  and  it  was 
partly  to  this  misfortune  that  he  owed  his  future  distinction.  Beicg 
precluded  from  the  usual  enjoyments  of  youth,  he  imbibed  a  stronger 
love  of  learning,  which  his  father,  who  was  a  tradesman  of  an,  intel- 
ligent mind,  took  pains  to  gratify  by  reading  to  his  son  the  works  of 
the  best  autliors.  His  father  did  not  possess  the  means  of  giving  his 
son  a  liberal  education,  but  notwithstanding  this  disadvantage  his 
intellectual  progress  was  very  rapid,  and  the  mental  concentration 
which  his  loss  of  sight  occasioned  becam'e  habitual  to  him.  At  an 
early  age  he  acquired  aome  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language  from  bis 
more  fortunate  companions  who  attended  the  grammarschool ;  and  in 
his  twelfth  year  he  produced  verses  which  indicated  considerable 
talent  When  he  had  reached  his  twentieth  year  his  sister  wan  united 
to  a  man  above  her  own  rank  of  life,  and  young  Blacklock  now  enjoyed 
the  advantage  of  mixing  with  more  intelligent  society.  His  father  s 
death,  whi<£  occurred  not  long  afterwards,  appears  to  have  greatly 
affected  him.  In  a  poem  entitled  'A  SoUloquy,'  written  after  the 
death  of  his  father,  Blacklock  expresses  himself  with  much  feeling, 
butwitii  piety  and  resignation,  on  his  helplees  condition.    Having 
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been  faitrodnoed  to  Br.  SteTeiuoD,  a  phynoiaii  of  Edinborgli,  this 
gantiemaii  was  so  much  struck  with  Blaoklock's  talents  that  he  offerod 
to  take  upon  himself  the  oharge  of  his  education ;  and  in  consequence 
of  this  liberality  he  commenced  his  studies  at  the  Edinbuigh  Qrammar 
school  in  1741,  but  they  were  interrupted  in  1745  by  the  Rebellion, 
when  he  returned  to  his  friends  at  Dumfries.  He  had  in  this  interval 
made  gratifying  progress,  had  published  a  Tolome  of  poetry,  and 
having  been  introduced  to  the  &mily  of  the  lord  provost^  whose  wife 
was  a  native  of  France,  he  had  acquired  the  French  language  during 
^  the  interoourse  to  which  it  led.  When  affiurs  had  resumed  their 
•  ordinary  course,  he  returned  to  Edinburgh,  and  continuing  his  studies 
for  six  years  longer,  made  himself  master  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Italian  lang^uagesi  He  was,  in  addition,  a  proficient  in  music,  of 
which  he  was  particularly  fond.  In  1754  a  second  edition  of  his 
poems  wss  called  for,  and  a  quarto  edition  was  published  in  London 
by  subscription  in  1756,  when  David  Hume  and  Mr.  Spenoe,  professor 
of  poetry  at  Oxford,  partionlaily  exerted  themselves  to  promote  his 
interests. 

Having  completed  his  studies  si  the  University,  he  was  licensed  in 
1759  as  a  preacher  of  the  QospeL  In  1762  he  married,  and  imme- 
diately after  was  ordsined  minister  at  Kirkcudbright,  in  consequence 
of  a  crown  presentation.  Owing  however  to  the  hostility  of  his  flock 
to  this  mode  of  church  patronsge,  and  also  to  the  style  of  ms  preachings 
he  gave  up  the  living  after  having  held  it  two  yesia,  amidst  dreum- 
stances  very  painful  to  his  sensitive  mind.  The  small  annuity  which 
he  accepted  in  its  place  was  scarcely  sufficient  for  his  support,  and  in 
retiring  to  Edinburgh  in  1764,  he  opened  his  house  for  the  reception 
of  a  few  young  gentlemen  as  boarders,  to  whose  studies  and  improve- 
ment he  directed  his  atteotion  with  much  sucoeas.  In  this  position 
he  continued  for  twenty-three  years,  until  1787,  when  the  state  of  his 
health  induced  him  to  withdraw  from  these  duties.  He  died  after 
about  a  week's  illnesis  July  7, 1791.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 
had  been  conferred  on  him  in  1766  by  the  University  of  Aberdeen. 
In  private  life  Dr.  BUcklock  was  distingmshed  by  the  great  mildness 
and  gentleness  of  his  disposition,  which  not  even  the  nervous  irritability 
to  which  he  was  subject  could  affect,  by  his  ardent  love  of  know- 
ledge, snd  by  the  simplicity  and  modesty  of  his  character.  His  poetry 
will  be  read  or  referrad  to  on  account  of  the  peculiar  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  written.  It  is  marked  by  a  vein  of  placid  d^gance^ 
but  is  wanting  alike  in  vigour  of  thought  and  force  of  imagination. 

Dr.  Bladklook  was  not  only  a  poet  but  a  writer  on  philosophy  and 
theology.  The  following  is  a  list  of  his  works : — '  An  Essay  towards 
Universal  Etymology,  or  the  Analysis  of  a  Sentence,'  8vo,  1756.  '  The 
Bight  Improvement  of  Time,'  a  sermon,  8vo,  1760.  'Faith,  Hope, 
and  Charity  Compared,'  a  sermon,  1761.  '  Paradesis,  or  Consolations 
deduced  from  Natural  and  Revesled  Beligion,  in  two  dissertations; 
the  first  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Cicero,  now  rendered  into 
English ;  the  last  originally  composed  by  Thomas  Blacklock,  D.D.,' 
1767.  '  Two  Discourses  on  the  Spirit  and  Evidences  of  Christianity,' 
translated  from  the  French,  and  published  in  1768  without  his  name. 
'A  Panegyric  on  Great  Britain,'  a  poem,  8vo,  1778.  '  The  Graham,' 
an  heroic  poem,  in  four  cantos,  4to,  1774.  In  1793  a  posthumous 
edition  of  ids  poems  was  publiBhed  by  Mackenzie^  author  of  the 
'  Man  of  Feeling,'  with  a  Life  of  Blacklock.  "  In  addition  to  the  Lives 
by  Spence  and  Hackensie,  the  Life  of  Blacklock  has  been  written  l^ 
Dr.  Anderson  and  Mr.  Gordon. 

BLACKMORE,  SIR  RICHARD,  a  physician,  poet^  and  miscella- 
neous writer,  was  the  son  of  an  attorney  at  Corsham,  Wilts,  and  was 
bom  about  the  year  1650.  In  his  thirteenth  year  he  was  sent  to 
Westminster  school,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Oxford,  where  he 
remained  thirteen  years.  After  tl^s  it  is  said  that  he  was  for  some 
time  employed  as  a  schoolmaster.  He  then  made  a  tour  on  the  con- 
tinent, in  the  course  of  which  he  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  in  the 
University  of  Padua.  On  his  return  to  England  he  was  chosen  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  aad  commenced  practice  in  the 
metropolis.  His  attachment  to  the  prindples  of  the  Revolution  pro- 
cured him  the  appointment  of  physician  to  William  IIL,  and  he  was 
for  some  time  one  of  the  court  phyudans  in  the  succeeding  reign. 
He  wrote  several  medical  treatises,  none  of  which  are  in  any  way 
remarkable,  except  perhaps  one  on  the  small-pox,  in  which  he  com- 
bated the  practice  of  inoculation.  He  also  published  an  historical 
work :  '  A  true  and  impartial  History  of  the  Conspiracy  sgainst  King 
William  in  1695.' 

The  numerous  poems  which  Blackmore  wrote  are  now  nearly  for- 
gotten. His  '  Prince  Arthur/  an  heroic  poem  in  ten  books,  reached 
a  third  edition  in  1696.  The  following  year  he  published  'King 
Arthur,'  another  heroic  poem  in  twelve  books.  Both  these  poems 
were  published  in  folio.  Beddes  the  above,  he  wrote  'Elixa,'  a  poem 
in  ten  books,  also  printed  in  folio;  'the  Redeemer,'  a  poem  in  six 
books;  and  'Sling  Alfred,'  a  poem  in  twelve  books.  Dr.  Johnson 
remarks  that  'Hhe  first  of  his  epic  poems  had  such  reputation  as 
enraged  the  critics;  the  second  was  at  least  known  enough  to  be 
'  ridiculed ;  the  two  last  had  neither  finends  nor  enemies."    In  1700 


of  David,  fitted  to  the  Tunes  used  in  Churches.'    In  a  paper  addressed 
to  the  ki2i&  and  ngned  by  the  two  archbishops  and  fifteen  of  the 


bishops,  this  wcxik  vros  stroxigly  recommended  on  aooount  of  ib 
"agreement  with  the  original  Hebrew,  and  its  deameas  and  purity  of 
English  sty  W  In  1721  and  1725  he  wrote  in  opposition  to  A  nanism ; 
and  in  1728  he  published  a  work  entitled  '  Natural  Theology,  or  Moid 
Duties  oonsidei«d  apart  from  Podtive;  with  some  obaenratioiis  on 
the  desirableness  and  neceedty  of  a  Scriptural  Revelation.'  The 
'  Accomplished  Preacher,  or  an  Essay  upon  Divine  Eloqnenoe,'  wss 
pubUshml  at  his  express  desire  after  his  death,  which  took  plsos 
October  8, 1729. 

Never  perhaps  was  any  writer  the  object  of  such  general  attack  by 
his  contemporaries  as  Sir  Ridiard  Blackmore.  Neariy  aU.  the  wits  ii 
his  day  seem  to  have  joined  in  this  confederacy.  One  topic  of  abuse 
against  him  was  that  he  lived  in  Cheapdde,  whence  he  was  sometimes 
called  'the  Cheapside  Knight,'  and  'the  City  Bard.',  Sir  Samuel 
Garth  addresses  him  as  "the  merry  poetsster  at  Sauler^s  Hall  in 
Cheapdde."  He  was  oonddered,  '  par  excellence^'  as  the  poet  of  dul- 
nessL  In  spike  of  these  railleries  he  continued  to  put  forth  his  '  herne 
poems,'  which  display  little  art  dther  in  their  plan  or  compodtioii, 
and  as  Uttle  imsgination.  His  professed  object  bdng  "to  engage 
poetry  in  the  cause  of- virtue,"  he  seems  to  have  imagined  that  ^ 
graces  of  language  were  unworthy  of  his  attention ;  and,  confident  in 
his  own  powers^  he  continued  his  course,  regarding  the  attacks  of  his 
opponento  with  comparative  equanimity.  The  intention  of  hia  '  Satire 
upon  Wit '  was  to  castigate  the  authors  of  works  of  an  inomord 
tendency,  and  he  took  this  opportunity  of  retaliating  on  his  aasailantB. 
He  always  reprehended  with  severity  the  licence  of  the  stage;,  sod, 
though  no  puritan,  lamented  the  licentiousness  which  sucoeedod  the 
Restoration.  It  vras  probably  this  course,  rather  than  the  alleged 
dulness  of  his  writings,  that  occasioned  the  ridicule  of  the  day  to  be 
so  strongly  directed  against  him.  The  'Creation,'  a  philosophicd 
poem,  is  not  undeserving  of  commendation ;  indeed  there  are  severd 
important  testimonials  in  its  favour.  Addison  states  that  it  wss 
'*  undertaken  with  so  good  an  intention,  and  executed  with  so  great  a 
mastery,  that  it  deserves  to  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  usefd 
and  noble  productions  in  our  English  verse."  Dr.  Johnson,  in  bis 
'  Life  of  Bladunore,'  says  that  if  he  had  written  only  this  poem  it 
"  would  have  transmitted  him  to  posterity  among  the  first  favourites 
of  the  Englidi  Muse."  At  a  later  day,  Cowper,  dthough  he  confesses 
that  Blackmore  has  "written  mor^  absurdities  in  verse  than  any 
writer  of  our  country,"  acknowledges  that  "  he  diines  in  his  poon 
called  the  '  Creation.' "  Since  this  opinion  was  expressed  tliis  poem 
has  been  gradually  sinking  iato  the  neglect  which  Blackmors's  other 
writings  experienced  much  sooner. 

In  November  1713,  Sir  Richard  conunenced  a  periodical  paper  called 
the  '  Lay  Monk,'  which  appeared  three  times  a  week.  He  was  induced 
to  undertake  tUs  publication  from  a  belief  that  he  could  do  good  by 
it ;  but  it  only  reached  forty  numbers.  It  may  be  mentioned  to  his 
credit,  that  the  purity  of  his  private  character  was  never  onoe  called 
in  question  by  his  most  bitter  critics.  His  temper  was  serious,  and  he 
was  a  firm  supporter  of  what  he  conddered  the  interests  of  virtue  and 
rdigion. 

BLACKSTONE,  SIR  WILLIAM,  an  English  judge.  Is  best  known 
as  the  author  of  '  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England.'  He  was 
bom  in  London,  July  10th,  1723,  a  few  months  after  ^e  death  of  his 
father,  who  was  a  silk-meroer ;  he  also  had  the  misfortune  to  Icoe  his 
mother  at  an  early  sge.  His  education  was  carefully  superintended  by 
an  undo,  who  sent  him,  when  about  sev.en  years  old,  to  the  Charter- 
house, where  at  the  end  of  five  years  he  was  placed  on  tiio  foundation. 
At  the  age  of  15  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  school ;  and  in  his  16ih 
year  he  removed  to  Pembroke  CoUsge,  Oxford.  Having  selected  the 
law  as  his  profesdon,  he  entered  the  Middle  Temple^  on  which  occaaioci 
he  wrote  the  verses  entitied  'The  Lawyer's  Farewell  to  his  Muse,' 
which  were  printed  in  Doddey's '  MiBcellaoiy.'  He  had  displayed  some 
ability  as  a  writer  of  small  pieces,  and  also  had  obtained  a  gold  prise 
medd  for  verses  on  Milton.  In  1748  he  was  dected  Fellow  of  All 
Souls  College,  Oxford,  and  three  years  afterwsrds  wss  called  to  the 
bar.  After  an  experience  of  seven  years  in  the  courts  at  Westminster, 
during  which  he  discovered  that  his  tdents  were  not  cdculated  to 
ensure  him  any  very  eminent  professiond  rank,  he  withdrew  to  his 
fellowship  at  Oxford,  intending  to  lead  an  academic  Ufe.  In  1749  he 
was  appointed  recorder  of  WaLUngfordy  Berks,  on  the  resignatiozL  of 
his  undo. 

As  the  Univerdty  of  Oxford  did  not  afford  fiidlities  for  studying 
the  prindples  of  the  English  constitution  and  laws^  he  x^eolv^l 
upon  supplying  the  defidency  by  a  course  of  lectures.  Thia  oonrss 
opened  in  Michaelmas  Term  1753,  and  was  so  weU  reodved  that  it 
was  repeated  with  additions  for  several  years.  The  advaatage  of 
rendering  such  a  course  of  lectures  permanent  being  fully  demon- 
strated, a  gentieman  named  Yiner  left  by  will  a  providon  for  tl:U 
purpose.  In  1758  Blackstone  was  appointed  the  first  Vineriaii  pro- 
fessor, and  from  the  asdduity  with  which  he  discharged  the  duties  of 
the  dtuation  he  attracted  a  large  class  of  students.  Having  been 
requested  to  read  his  lectures  to  the  Prince  of  Wdee,  Blackstone 
declined  the  honour,  as  he^did  not  think  himself  at  liberty  to  break 
his  engagements  with  his  class  at  Oxford ;  however,  he  sent  copses  of 
many  of  the  lectures  to  be  read  to  the  young  princcb 

Having  been  engaged  as  counsel  in  a  contested  deotion  (for  he 
occadondly  praotised}|  the  right  of  copyholders  to  Toto  caioo  ander 
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hiB  oonsideratioii,  wldbh  oiromnstance  lod  bim  to  publish  his  opinions 
on  this  question.  He  denied  their  right;  and  the  enemies  of  popular 
priyileges  being  glad  to  find  themselves  thus  supported,  the  conse- 
quence was  an  act  of  parliament  taking  away  the  tnnchise  from  this 
description  of  electors. 

The  popularity  of  his  lectures,  together  -with  the  publication  of  a 
new  edition  of  the  '  Great  Charter  and  Charter  of  the  Forest,'  accom- 
panied by  an  historical  preface,  prepared  the  way  for  his  return  to  the 
law  courts  in  the  metropolis,  where  he  was  soon  engaged  in  extensive 
practice.  He  entered  parliament  in  1761,  and  sat  for  Hindon.  The 
ministry  of  Lord  Bute  marked  their  approbation  of  his  conduct  by 
granting  him  in  1762  a  patent  of  precedence  to  rank  as  king's  counsel, 
and  by  appointing  him  solicitor-general  to  the  queen  in  the  following 
year.  He  had  previously  declined  the  office  of  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  Ireland.  About  this  time  he  married  Sarah, 
eldest  daughter  of  James  Clitheroe,  Esq.,  of  Boston  House,  Middlesex, 
by  whom  he  had  nine  children,  seven  of  whom  survived  him.  As  he 
lost  his  fellowship  by  marriage,  the  Earl  of  Westmorland,  then  chan- 
cellor of  the  university  of  Oxford,  appointed  him  principal  of  New  Inn 
Hall :  a  year  afterwards  he  resigned  this  appointment,  as  well  as  the 
Yinerian  professorship. 

The  first  volume  of  the  *  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England ' 
was  published  at  Oxford  in  1766.  The  other  three  volumes  appeared 
not  long  afterwards.  The  work  called  forth  an  anonymous  pamphlet 
entitled  '  A  Fragment  on  Government,'  the  author  of  which  was  the 
late  Jeremy  Bentham.  Dr.  Priestley  also  made  a  fierce  attack  on  some 
of  the  opinions  which  the  work  contained  relative  to  ofiences  against 
the  doctrines  of  the  Established  Church.  On  the  question  *  whether 
a  member  expelled  was  or  was  not  eligible  in  the  same  perliament^' 
the  opinions  which  Blackstone  expressed  in  the  House  of  Commons 
being  deemed  contradictory  to  his  writings,  he  was  attacked  in  a 
pamphlet  understood  to  be  written  by  one  of  the  members.  He 
defended  himself  in  a  pamphlet  which  'Junius'  noticed  in  his  'Letters.' 
With  Priestley  and  'Junius,'  and  the  author  of  the  'Fragment  on 
Qovemment,'  as  his  opponents,  the  ministry  of  the  day  (Lord  North's) 
naturally  became  his  protectors,  and  continued  their  favours  towards 
him.  In  1770  he  was  o£fered  the  situation  of  solicitor-general,  which 
he  declined.  He  was  then  made  one  of  the  justices  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas.  Previous  however  to  his  patent  being  passed,  Mr. 
Justice  Yates  expressed  a  wish  to  retire  from  the  Court  of  King^s 
Bench  into  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  an  arrangement  to  which  Sir 
W.  Blackstone,  from  motives  of  personal  regard,  at  once  consented. 
Four  months  afterwards,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Justice  Tates,  he 
removed  to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  He  sat  in  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  till  his  death,  which  occurred  February  14, 1780,  from 
a  dropsioal  complaint. 

As  a  judge,  Sir  William  Blackstone  had  a  great  respect  for  the  usages 
and  formalities  which  surround  the  bench,  and  he  strove  to  impress 
others  with  the  same  feeling.  His  politioal  sentiments  were  of  the 
class  called  moderate.  He  dkliked  the  contentions  of  parties,  and  one 
of  the  consequences  of  his  elevation,  on  which  he  most  congratulated 
himself,  was  his  removal  from  the  House  of  Commons,  "  where,"  as 
he  used  to  observe,  "  amidst  the  rage  of  contending  parties,  a  man  of 
moderation  must  expect  to  meet  no  quarter  from  any  side."  His 
talents  for  business  were  very  superior,  and  some  ofEloes  which  he  had 
undertaken  at  the  university  he  discharged  with  great  advantage  to 
the  interests  of  those  concerned.  He  kept  his  own  accounts  with 
rigorous  exactitude.  His  brother-in*law,  who  drew  up  a  memoir  of 
h£  life,  which  is  prefixed  to  the  '  Beports'  published  after  his  death, 
says  that  "  he  was  an  excellent  manager  of  his  time,  and  extremely 
rigid  in  observing  the  hour  and  minute  of  an  appointment."  It  may 
be  stated,  on  the  same  authority,  that  in  privat-e  life  he  was  a  cheerfid 
and  facetious  companion ;  a  faithful  fnend ;  an  affectionate  husband 
and  parent;  economical,  but  at  the  same  time  charitable  a&d  generous. 
He  was  severe  to  those  less  strict  than  himself  in  the  observance  of 
the  ordinary  duties  of  life;  and  as  he  advanced  in  years,  his  temper, 
which  was  somewhat  irritable,  was  rendered  worse  by  a  nervous 
affection.  The  university  of  Oxford  contains  several  memorials  to  his 
honour.  In  1784  a  statue  by  Bacon  was  erected  in  All  Souls'  College, 
and  in  one  of  the  windows  of  the  chapel  belonging  to  this  college  are 
placed  his  arms.  His  portrait  was  presented  to  the  picture  gallery  by 
the  scholars  on  the  Yinerian  foundation. 

The  'Commentaries'  have  been  edited  by  Coleridge,  Archbold, 
Williams,  Chitty,  Christian,  Lea,  and  Kerr,  each  edition  being  in  four 
vols.  8vo,  with  notes.     The  last  edition  is  that  of  Keir.    They  have 
been  abridged  by  Curry,  by  Gifford,  and  also  by  Warren ;  excerpted  by 
Kerr  as  a  *  Student's  Blackstone/  in  one  voL  8vo ;  and  *  elucidated'  by 
Jones.    With  the  exception  of  Bum's  '  Justice,'  perhaps  no  law-book, 
and  few  books  of  any  kind,  have  had  a  sale  equal  to  that  of  the  '  Com- 
mentaries.'   ('Life  of  Sir  W.  Blackstone,'  by  Clitheroe;  'Life,'  by 
Thomas  Lee,  Esq.)    On  the  appearance  of  the  fourth  volume  of  Black- 
stone's  '  Commentaries,'  Dr.  Priestley  published  some  remarks  written 
with  great  acrimony  and  considerable  vigour,  on  those  passages  which 
related  to  ihe  dissenters.    The  pamphlet  is  dated  Leeds,  July,  1769. 
*  The  Reply'  of  Blackstone  (dated  Wallingford,  1769)  is  in  a  cahn  and 
moderate,  but  feeble  tone,  and  forms  a  curious  contrast  with  the 
-vigorous  argument  and  somewhat  coarse  invective  of  Priestley.    The 
commentator  admits  that  one  of  the  passages  animadverted  upon  is 


"somewhat  inoorreot  and  confused;"  but  declares  that  his  views 
towsrds  the  dissenters  are  very  dififerent  from  what  Dr.  Priestlqr 
imputes  to  him.  Several  of  these  obnoxious  passages  were  modified  or 
out  out  in  subsequent  editions  of  the  '  Commentaries.' 

The  number  of  testimonials  in  favour  of  the  'Commentaries'  ii 
doubtless  much  greater  than  the  number  which  can  be  quoted  against 
them.  The  weight  of  opinion  perhaps  lies  on  the  other  side.  In  the 
admirable  Preface  to  his  '  Fragment^'  Bentham  clearly  points  out  the 
fundamental  error  of  Blackstone,  the  source  of  his  endless  confusion. 
"  There  are  two  characters/'  he  says,  "  one  or  other  of  wluch  every 
man  who  finds  anything  to  say  on  the  subject  of  law  may  be  said  to 
take  upon  him ;  that  of  the  expositor,  and  that  of  the  censor.  To  the 
province  of  the  expositor  it  belongs  to  explun  to  us  what»  as  he 
supposes,  the  law  is;  to  that  of  the  censor,  to  observe  to  us  what  he 
thinks  it  ought  to  he, — Of  these  two  perfectly  distinguishable  functions, 
the  former  alone  is  that  which  it  fell  necessarily  within  our  author's 
province  to  disohsiga"  These  two  provinces  Blackstone  has  confounded 
all  through  his  work :  he  continually  mixes  up  with  his  exposition  of 
what  the  law  it,  the  reasons  why  it  is  so ;  and  as  the  reasons  frequently 
appear  not  the  best  in  the  world,  it  often  happens  that  the  absurdity 
of  the  law,  which,  if  simply  stated  by  itself,  would  have  been  regarded 
as  a  fact  and  nothing  more,  is  surpassed  by  the  absurdity  of  the  reason 
given  for  it.  Henoe  arises,  as  Bentham  remarks,  the  continual  use  of 
the  words  for,  heeause,  Hnce,  by  Blackstone.  The  instances  to  which 
Bentham  refers  are  a  fair  specimen  of  the  whole  work,  and  two  or 
three  will  serve  for  illustration  as  well  ss  a  larger  numbw,  which  may 
easily  be  collected  from  almost  every  page. — ^"Burglary  cannot  be 
committed  in  a  tent  or  booth  erected  in  a  market  fair :  though  the 
owner  may  lodge  therein :  for  the  law  regards  thus  highly  nothing 
but  permanent  edifices ;  a  house,  or  church,  the  wall  or  gate  of  a  town ; 
and  it  is  the  folly  of  the  owner  to  lodge  in  so  frail  a  tenement" 
"  There  needs  no  formal  promulgation  to  give  an  act  of  parliament 
the  force  of  a  law,  as  was  necessary  by  the  civil  law  with  regard  to  the 
emperor's  edicts :  heetvute  every  man  in  England  is,  in  judgment  of  law, 
party  to  the  making  of  an  act  of  parliament,  being  present  thereat  hy 
hit  repretewtative."  The  law,  according  to  the  '  Commentaries,'  first 
says  that  a  man  is  present  where  he  is  not  and  cannot  be,  and  then, 
according  to  a  general  principle^  turning  this  fiction  into  a  faot^  very 
properly  concludes^  that  as  the  man  was  present  when  the  law  was 
made,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  give  him  any  further  notice  of  it. 

This  kind  of  objection  applies  to  every  part  of  the  '  Conmientaries; ' 
the  author  has  not  kept  to  his  province  of  stating  what  law  is,  but 
continually  goes  out  of  his  way  to  give  reasons  which  are  not  required 
nor  wanted.  (See  an  instance  in  the  chapter  on  the  '  Law  of  Descents,' 
in  the  short  paragraph  beginning  "  We  are  to  reflect^"  &a,  ii.  p.  211, 
Chitty's  ed.,  which  the  utmost  attainable  degree  of  confusion  pervades ; 
the  remark  on  the  policy  of  allowing  a  man  to  derise  his  lands  by  ^jfill, 
ii  p.  874 ;  and  the  remark  on  the  "  piety  of  (he  judges,"  ii  875.) 
Blackstone  is  only  excusable  for  mixing  up  his  reasons  with  his  law, 
when  he  traces  the  history  and  historical  causes  of  a  law ;  and  even 
here,  and  in  all  matters  that  belong  to  the  constitutional  history  of 
the  country,  he  has  long  since  been  pronounced  to  be  very  far  from 
profound  by  very  competent  judges.  His  illustrations  derived  from 
the  Roman  law,  which  are  not  unfreqnent^  are  not  always  pertinent^ 
and  sometimes  not  correct.  His  learning,  though  nob  wanting  in 
surface,  was  evidently  deficient  in  depth. 

It  remains  briefiy  to  notice,  and  more  briefly  than  the  importance 
of  the  subject  demands,  the  arrangement  of  the  matter  of  law  in 
Blackstone ;  for  with  the  facts  of  law  as  stated  by  him  we  have  little 
to  do.  The  work  as  fkr  as  it  goes  is  useful ;  at  least  on  this  point 
there  is  not  so  much  difference  oiL  opinion.  In  Blackstone's  chapter 
on  the  'Absolute  Rights  of  Individuals,'  we  have  his  fundamental 
definition  of  law,  which,  coupled  with  his  views  contained  in  the  Intro- 
duction, will  sufficiently  account  for  the  confusion  that  prevails  in 
numerous  passages.  (See  vol  i  p.  188,  and  indeed  the  whole  of  the 
chapter  entitled  'Of  the  Absolute  Rights  of  Individuala')  In  this 
chapter  he  says  that  the  "  primary  and  principal  objects  of  law  are 
rights  and  wrongs."  '  Rights,'  he  subdivides  into — "  first,  those  which 
concern  and  are  annexed  to  the  persons  of  men,  and  are  then  called 
jvra  pertonarwn,  or  *  the  rights  of  persons ; '  or  they  are,  secondly, 
such  as  a  man  may  have  over  external  objects  or  things  unconnected 
with  his  person,  which  are  styled  Jurarerum,  or  '  the  rights  of  things.' " 
He  divides  'wrongs'  into  'private'  and  ' public,' the  foundation  and 
the  nature  of  which  division  must  be  sought  in  those  writers  who  adopt 
it.  (See  Blackstone,  i  122,  &c.)  In  his  division  of  his  matter  into 
these  great  heads,  and  the  subdivision  of  these  heads  into  their  seve- 
ral parts,  Blackstone  followed  the  'Analysis'  of  Hale,  though,  so  far 
from  improving  upon  it,  his  division  and  arrangement  are  very  much 
inferior. 

The  singular  confusion  in  Blackstone's  notions  of  the  rights  of 
persons  and  things  is  rendered  still  more  apparent  by  comparing  the 
first  chapter  of  voL  ii  of '  Property  in  General,*  with  the  beginning  of 
chap.  2  of  the  same  volume,  where  he  comes  to  speak  of  the  division 
of  property  into  things  'real'  and  ' personal,'  accordmg  to  the  system 
of  English  law.  He  borrowed  the  terms  '  rights  of  persons  and  things ' 
from  Hale's  '  Analysis,'  who  however  has  used  them  in  a  sense  far  less 
objectionable  than  Blackstone. 

BLACKWBLL^  THOMAS,  was  bom  at  Aberdeen  in  1701.     Hi» 
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father  vnb  one  of  the  ministen  of  that  city,  ud  filled  aft  the  Mune  time 
the  offioe  of  pcinoipal  of  Mariachal  College.  After  hsTing  taken  the 
degree  of  A.K.  in  the  Uniyeraity  of  Aberdeen,  at  the  age  of  eeTenteen, 
and  been  appointed  by  the  crown  profeBK>r  of  Greek  in  the  Harieohal 
College  in  1723,  he  suooeeded  his  father  as  principal  in  1748.  In  1762 
the  degree  of  LKD.  was  conferred  upon  him.  He  had  the  merit  of 
introducing  an  improved  system  of  eduoation  into  Marischal  College, 
and  before  his  death  had  the  gratification  of  witnessing  its  success. 
An  account  of  this  plan  was  printed  by  direction  of  the  college 
authorities 

Blackwell  is  allowed  to  have  been  a  man  of  considerable  acquire- 
meots,  but  he  often  rendered  himself  ridiculous  by  his  pedantry  and 
afiectation  of  unlTersal  knowledge.  He  was  well  versed,  according  to 
the  learning  of  that  day,  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  and  was 
acquaiuted  with  the  principal  languages  of  modem  Europe.  His 
habits  were  studious  and  retiring,  but  he  rather  courted  the  acquaint* 
ance  of  men  of  superior  reputation.  Being  afflicted  with  a  oonaump- 
tive  disease,  he  left  Aberdeen  in  February  1757,  with  a  view  of  tryiog 
the  tffect  of  a  change  of  air,  but  he  died  at  Edinburgh  in  the  following 
month. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  works :  '  An  Inquiry  into  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  Homer,'  1735 ;  *  A  Key  to  the  Inquiry,  containing  a  transla- 
tion of  the  numerous  Greek,  Latin,  Spanish,  ItaUan,  and  Frsnch  notes 
in  the  original  work,'  1786 ;  'Letters  on  Mythology,'  1748 ;  *  Memoirs 
of  the  Court  of  Augustus,'  3  vols, :  the  first  was  published  in  1758, 
the  second  in  1755,  and  the  third,  which  is  incomplete,  was  publii^ed 
in  1764.  after  his  death. 

BLAINVILLE,  HENRI  MARIE  DUCROTAT  DE,  a  distinguished 
aoologift,  was  bom  at  Arques  near  Dieppe,  September  12, 1777,  of  a 
noble  and  ancient  family.  He  went  first  to  the  military  school  at 
Beaumont-en- Auge,  being  destined  for  the  army ;  but  left  it  suddenly 
in  1792,  and  aa  is  said  shipped  on  boud  a  channel  cruiser,  and  took 
part  in  sundry  engagements  with  English  vessels.  Afterwards  he 
entered  the  Ecole  de  Genie  at  Paris,  and  was  drawn  for  the  conscription 
of  1798,  but  obtained  exemption  through  a  partial  stifEness  of  the 
right  arm  caused  by  an  accident  He  remained  at  Paris  without  any 
definite  plan  of  life,  occupying  himself  in  a  desultory  manner  by 
attending  lectures  on  the  natural  sciences,  and  by  drawing  and  painting, 
in  which  he  became  very  expert  He  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven  when,  having  heard  one  of  Cuvier^s  eloquent  lectures  at  t£e 
College  de  France,  he  resolved  on  devoting  himself  to  the  science  of 
comparative  anatomy,  and  at  once  entered  as  student  in  the  School  of 
Medicine.  Here  he  took  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  1808, 
after  thrpe  years  of  study ;  and  chose  as  the  subject  of  his  inaugural 
diBscrtatiou,  the  infiuenoe  of  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves  in  respiration, 
as  demoniitrated  by  his  own  experiments. 

The  science  of  anatomy  now  became  De  Blainville's  sole  pursuit 
His  remarkable  skill  as  a  draughtsman  led  to  his  merits  being  recog- 
nised by  Cuvier,  who  employed  him  as  practical  anatomist  and  artist 
at  a  ealary  of  2000  franca  a  year;  and  the  great  aoologist  was  so 
impressed  by  his  assistant's  ability,  that  he  intrusted  to  him  the 
delivery  of  a  part  of  his  course  of  lectures  on  aoology  at  the  college. 
It  was  De  Blainville's  ambition  to  become  profeesor,  and  in  1812  he 
competed  with  other  candidates  for  the  chair  of  ecology  and  physiology 
at  the  Faculty  of  Sciences.  Having  won  the  honourable  post,  he 
defended  his  well-known  thesis  *0n  the  Natural  Affinities  of  the 
Ornithorhynchus  Paradoxus.' 

A  flattering  political  position,  obtained  through  his  influential  family 
connections  on  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  was  offered  to  De 
Blainville;  but  he  resisted  the  allurements  of  public  life  for  his  favourite 
science.  He  came  to  England  in  1816,  and  during  a  short  stay,  made 
diligent  use  of  his  opportunities  for  adding  to  his  zoological  knowledge, 
aud  carried  away  drawings  of  the  rare  MoUutca  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  of  anatomical  specimens  in  the  museum  of  the  Royal  Collage  of 
Sui^eons.  Some  of  bis  papers  published  in  the  '  Bulletin  de  la  Soci^t^ 
Philomatique,'  bear  testimony  to  the  good  use  he  made  of  his  sojourn 
in  this  country. 

In  1825  De  Blainville  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris.  Ou  the  retirament  of  Lamarck  in  1830,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  chair  of  the  natural  history  of  MoUuaea  and  Radiata 
at  the  Jardin  des  Plautes;  and  on  CuviePs  death  in  1882,  he  was 
appointed  to  succeed  that  great  anatomist  as  professor  of  comparative 
anatomy  in  the  eame  establishment  Thus  in  twenty-eight  years  alter 
his  resolve  on  a  life  of  scientific  study,  he  found  himself  as  the  result 
of  his  perBcvering  labours,  in  the  chair  of  his  master,  and  acknow- 
ledged head  of  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  science.  In 
the  same  year  he  was  elected  a  foreign  member  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  subsequently  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London.  He  was  also 
a  member  of  other  scientific  societies  on  the  continent 

De  BlainviUe  availed  himself  of  his  new  position  to  commence  what 
has  since  been  recognised  as  his  great  work:  ' Ost^ographie,  ou 
D^cription  iconoeraphique  compar^e  du  Squelette  et  du  Systdme 
dentaire  des  cinq  classes  d'Aninumx  vert^br^  r^cents  et  fossilei^'  Ac. 
Twenty-three  parts  of  this  magnificent  work  had  been  published,  and 
the  author  had  corrected  the  twenty-fourth  part  {Camdua),  when  on 
the  arrival  at  Rouen  of  a  railway  train  in  whidi  he  had  taken  a  plaoe^ 
he  was  found  in  a  state  of  apoplectic  insensibility.  This  was  the 
1st  of  May  1850.    On  the  previous  day  he  had  delivered  his  usual 


leeture;  <« exhibiting^"  says  M.  Prtfvoet,  "a  freshncM  of  ideae,  and 
facility  of  expremon,  which  bore  no  marks  either  of  fistigiw  or  appr»> 
hennon.  Some  threatsning  symptoms  had  been  experienced  dunng 
the  year  pasfc^  but,  with  a  force  of  charaeber  peculiar  to  him,  he  had 
sought  to  oonceal  them  from  all,  even  from  hims^."  All  attempts  si 
rssusoitation  proved  unavailing,  and  he  died  a  few  mmutea  alter  hii 
removal  from  the  oarriage. 

De  Bhunville's  writings  axe  to  be  found  in  the  'Dictionnaire 
d'Histoirs  Naturelle,' the  <  Bulletin,'  above-mentioned,  the  'AsnakB* 
and  '  M^moirse  du  Museum,'  the  '  Annalea  des  Sciences  NatureUea,'  the 
'R^vuie  Zoologique,'  and  other  soientifio  periodicals.  Of  aeparats 
works  may  be  mentioned  his  '  Dissei'tation  8ur  la  place  que  la  fismille 
dee  Omithorinques  et  des  Eolddn^  doit  oocuper  dans  la  w6m  nato- 
reUe,'  4to,  Paris,  1812 ;  *  Snr  les  IehthyoUte%'  *a,  8vo,  Paris,  1818 ; 
'  Malacosoaires  et  PoiMons  de  la  Faune  fnngtue,'  8vo,  Paria,  1820-30  ; 
'Prinoipes  d' Anatomic  oompu^'  2  volsi  8vo^  Paris,  1822-2S;  'M^ 
moire  sur  lea  Belemnites,'  4to,  Paris^  1827;  *Coun  de  Phyaiologie 
g^n^rale  et  compar^'  8  vols.  8vo,  Puis,  1888;  '  Manuel  d'Actinologie 
et  de  Zoophytologie,'  8vo,  Paris,  1884. 

The  fact  that  De  Blainville's  writings  number  nesriy  20O  in  the 
whole,  will  best  give  a  notion  of  his  activity  and  devotion  to  acienoe ; 
they  comprise  reaearohes  in  all  fanmches  or  aoology.  His  'Ost^ 
graphic'  uid  'Manuri  de  Malaoologisb'  are  elaborate  treatisea  which 
alone  would  employ  the  labour  of  a  life.  The  former  indudea  extinct 
as  well  as  living  animals,  and  is  of  rsre  importance  to  palmontologists. 

De  Blainville  bad  a  public  funeral  in  Pdre-la-Chaiaeu  F^voodfc, 
Chevreul,  and  Milne-Edwarda  each  pronounoed  a  disooune  over  his 
grava  A  passage  from  the  former  preaenta  a  concise  rmw  of  what 
be  accomplished.  "It  was  the  great  object  of  his  lili%"  aays  M. 
Provost,  "  to  establish  in  all  his  works,  especially  in  his  '  Oscteology,' 
the  doctrine  that  the  whole  series  of  organic  beings  wan  intimatdy 
related,  the  links  of  one  great  chain,  ascending  from  the  most  simple 
of  orgamsms  to  that  which  occupies  the  highest  place ;  in  other  words 
from  the  q>onge  to  man.  But  while  he  endeavoured  to  refer  all 
groups  and  every  variety  of  animal  form  to  one  and  the  same  plan, 
he  never  embraced  the  plausible  hypotbesii  that  each  higher  grade  bad 
been  improved  in  the  courae  of  sges  out  of  a  lower  one  by  transmu- 
tation ;  on  the  oontrary,  he  saw  in  the  whole  animal  creation,  one  Eiegle 
operation,  one  great  harmonious  and  dirine  idea,  the  various  diangcs 
being  neither  due  to  chance  nor  to  the  inflneaoe  of  external  dr- 
cumstanees,  but  being  all  the  rssult  of  one  and  the  same  original 
conception." 

{Proeeedinfft  of  the  Itoyal  Society;  Amu,  det  ScL;  Agmmn,  BibL; 
Silliman,  Journal ;  CfeoL  Soe»  Journal ;  L'InttittU  de  Prattce.) 

BLAIR,  HUGH,  D.D.,  a  divine  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  was  bora 
in  Edinburgh,  April  7, 1718.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  where  he  was  known  as  a  diligent  student;  he  took  hii 
degree  of  A.M.  in  1789.  In  1741  he  was  Ucensed  to  preach,  and  was 
soon  after  appointed  to  the  living  of  Colessie  in  Fifeehire.  In  1743 
he  was  appointed  second  nnnister  of  the  Canongate  church,  Edia- 
burg;h ;  in  1754  he  was  presented  to  this  ministry  of  Lady  Yester^i 
church,  Edinburgh ;  in  1757  the  University  of  St  Andrews  oonfened 
upon  him  the  ^fignt  of  D.D. ;  and  in  1758  he  was  removed  fh>nDi  Lady 
Tester's  to  be  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  High  church,  which  is 
what  is  celled  a  collegiate  charge,  or  one  in  wiueh  the  duties  arc 
divided  between  two  clergymen.  He  was  indebted  to  his  merits  alcos 
for  this  sucosas. 

An  '  Essay  on  the  Beautiful,'  which  he  wrote  while  a  student,  was 
regarded  as  highly  creditable  to  his  taste  and  abilities.  His  advanes> 
ment  having  lightened  his  professional  labours,  he  was  enabled  to 
bestow  more  time  on  literary  pursuits ;  and  accordingly  having  pre- 
pared some  lectures  on  <  Composition,'  he  read  them  to  rlasses  in  the 
university,  with  the  permission  of  that  learned  body.  In  1762  the 
king  erected  and  endowed  a  professorship  of  rhetoric  and  bellea  lettrss 
in  the  Univereity  of  Edinburgh,  and  appointed  Dr.  Blair,  in  oonaequakea 
of  his  approved  qualifications,  regius  professor,  with  a  salsiy  of  7iA, 
The  *  Lectures'  were  first  published  in  1783,  when  he  resided  the 
professorship.  On  the  controverted  question  of  the  genuincneae  of 
Ossian's  poems,  he  pubUshed,  in  1763,  a  'Diraertation,'  in  which  he 
supported  their  claims  to  originality.  He  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  Maopherson,  and  his  opinions  seem  to  have  been  in  some  degree 
influenced  by  his  partiality  for  the  man,  whom  he  thought  incapable 
of  imposition.  But  the  opinion  he  arrived  at  may  be  taken  aa  a 
standard  of  Blair's  critical  ability. 

The  csreer  of  Dr.  Blair  as  a  divine  was  marked  both  by  its  aoceeai 
and  usefulness.  By  the  time  he  had  attained  his  fortieth  year  he  was 
called  upon  to  diacharge  one  of  the  most  important  ministriea  in  the 
church,  and  for  the  long  space  of  forty-two  years  he  was  considered 
one  of  its  greatest  ornaments.  Notwithstanding  his  popolsri^  as  a 
preacher,  he  had  nearly  reached  hia  sixtieth  year  before  he  oould  be 
induced  to  publish  a  volume  of  his  sermons.  When  however  it 
u>peared,  it  was  received  with  an  extraordinary  degree  of  fiavour, 
altoough  Mr.  Strahan,  the  publisher  to  whom  Dr.  Blsir  had  sent  ^e 
manuscript^  dimwursged  its  publication;  but  the  opinion  of  Dr.  John- 
son having  been  requested,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Strahan,  stating  thai  he 
had  perused  the  sermon  which  had  been  forwarded  to  him  "  with  more 
than  approbation."  The  sale  was  so  rapid  and  extensive,  that  the 
origins!  sum  paid  for  the  copyright  (100^)  was  voluntarily  doubled  by 
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the  publisher;  and  80(ML  were  offisred  for  the  next  voluma  It  is 
stated  that  Dr.  Blair  was  paid  at  the  rate  of  60(M.  for  eaoh  of  the  sub- 
aeqaent  volumes.  The  fifth  Tolume,  whioh  was  published  after  Blair^s 
death,  consists  of  discourses  written  at  different  times;  but  it  was 
carefully  prepared  for  the  press  a  litUe  before  his  death  in  the  elghtj- 
second  year  of  his  age.  In  1780  a  pension  of  200^  a  year  was  conferred 
on  him  by  the  king.    He  died  December  27th  1800. 

Dr.  Blair  did  not  possess  a  strong  constitution,  and  towards  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  he  was  unable  to  fulfil  his  duties  in  the  pulpit; 
but  his  intellect  was  unimpaired  to  the  last^  and  his  large  congregation 
had  still  the  benefit  of  his  services  as  their  friend  and  adviser.  His 
counsel  was  sought  not  only  by  those  around  him,  but  it  was  fre- 
quently solicited  from  distant  places,  in  whioh  the  benevolence  of  his 
disposition  had  been  made  known  by  his  published  diseoiunes. 

Dr.  Blai/s  literary  reputation  rests  upon  his  'Sermons'  and  his 
'Lectures  on  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettree/  both  of  which  enjoyed 
a  long  period  of  popularity.  The  sermons  appeared  st  a  time  when 
the  elegant  and  polished  style,  which  is  their  diief  characteristic,  was 
less  common  than  at  present ;  and  to  this  merit,  such  as  it  is,  they 
chiefly  owed  their  success.  They  are  still  read  by  manv  people  with 
pleasure,  on  account  of  their  clear  and  easy  style,  and  the  vein  of 
sensible  though  not  very  profound  observation  whioh  runs  through 
them ;  but  they  have  no  claim  to  be  ranked  among  the  best  and  most 
solid  specimens  of  sermon-writing  which  our  language  contains.  The 
'  Lectures '  have  not  been  less  popular  than  the  '  Sermons,'  and  were 
long  considered  as  a  text-book  for  the  students  They  are  however, 
like  the  'Sermons^'  exceedingly  feeble  productions,  and  show  neither 
depth  of  thought  nor  intimate  acquaintance  wiUi  the  best  writers, 
ancient  and  modem ;  nor  do  they  develope  and  illustrate,  as  a  general 
rule,  any  sound  practical  principles. 

(Finlayson,  Life  of  Dr.  JBtair,  prefixed  to  his  Ssrmona) 

BLAIR,  JOHN,  a  relative  of  Hugh  Blair,  and  well  known  as  the 
author  of  a  valuable  set  of  chronological  tableau  went  to  London  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  his  fortime,  and  was  at  first  engaged  as 
teacher  in  a  schooL  In  1754  he  published  *The  Chronology  and 
History  of  the  World,  from  the  Creation  to  the  year  1753,  in  fifty-six 
Tables,  by  the  Rev.  John  Blair,  LL.D.'  This  work  was  dedicated  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwioke.  In  the  following  year  he  was  elected 
F.R.S.y  and  in  1761  F.A.S.  A  second  edition  of  his  'Chronology* 
appeared  in  1768,  to  which  were  added  maps  of  ancient  and  modem 
geography.  In  September  1757  ne  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the 
Princess  Dowager  of  Wales,  and  mathematical  tutor  to  the  Duke  of 
York;  and  in  1761  to  a  prebendal  stall  at  Westminster.  Six  days 
afterwards  the  vicarage  of  Hinckley,  Leicestershire,  having  become 
vacant,  he  was  presented  to  it  by  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Westminster; 
and  he  obtained  a  dispensation  to  hold  with  it  the  rectory  of  Burton 
Goggles,  Lincolnshire.  In  1763  he  attended  his  pupil,  the  Duke  of 
York,  on  a  continental  tour,  during  which  they  visited  France,  Italy, 
Spain,  and  Portugal,  and  returned  home  after  about  a  year's  absence. 
He  received  several  other  pieces  of  church  preferment  besides  those 
above  mentioned.  His  death  took  place  June  24, 1782.  A  course  of 
his  '  Lectures  on  the  Canons  of  the  Old  Testament,'  and  a  small  volume 
entitled  '  The  History  of  Geography,'  were  published  after  his  death. 

BLAIR,  ROBERT,  author  of  a  poem  entitled  <  The  Grave/  was  bom 
in  the  year  1699.  Few  particulars  are  known  respecting  him.  His 
father  was  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  and  chaplain  to  the  king; 
and  after  securing  to  his  son  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education  at 
the  university,  he  sent  him  to  the  continent  for  his  further  improve- 
ment. On  the  5th  of  January  1731  he  was  ordained  minister  of 
Athektaneford,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  had  by 
his  marriage  a  daughter  and  five  sons,  one  of  whom  became  solicitor- 
general  for  ScoUand.  He  appears  to  have  been  in  easy  circumstances, 
was  fond  of  gardening,  and  had  a  taste  for  botany ;  and  these  pursuits, 
together  with  a  correspondence  which  he  maintained  on  scientific 
subjects,  engaged  much  of  the  time  whioh  was  not  required  for  the 
performance  of  his  ministerial  duties.  In  the  pulpit  he  is  said  to  have 
been  serious  and  earnest.  Watts  and  Doddridge  honoured  him  with 
their  esteem  :  he  submitted  his  poem  to  them,  and  in  a  letter  to  the 
latter  states  that  it  was  written  before  his  ordination.  Watts  signified 
his  approbation  of  this  production,  and  offered  it  to  two  booksellers, 
who  however  both  declined  undertaking  the  publication.  Blair  seems 
to  have  anticipated  the  reception  which  it  would  meet^  and  attributed 
it  to  the  serious  nature  of  the  subjects  Ho  had  however  endeavoured 
to  conciliate  publio  favour,  for  he  says  in  his  letter  to  Doddridge : — 
'*  In  order  to  make  it  more  generally  liked,  I  was  obliged  sometimes  to 
go  cross  to  my  own  inclination,  to  make  it  go  down  with  a  licentious 
age  which  cares  for  none  of  these  things.*'  It  found  a  publisher  a  few 
years  before  its  author's  death,  and  attained  a  considerable  amotmt  of 
popularity.  '  The  Grave'  is  written  in  a  striking  and  vigorous  manner, 
and  has  always  been  most  popular  among  persons  of  an  uncultivated 
taste,  possessing  some  strength  of  mind,  and  a  serious  disposition. 
With  the  exception  of  a  short  piece  written  in  memory  of  Mr.  Law, 
one  of  the  professors  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  *  The  Grave'  is 
the  only  production  of  Blair's  which  we  possess.  The  author  died  of 
a  fever,  February  4, 1746,  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  Home, 
the  author  of  *  Douglas,'  succeeded  him  in  his  Hving. 

BLAKE,  ROBERT,  one  of  the  most  intrepid  and  successful  admirals 
ibat  have  adorned  the  British  navy,  was  bora  about  the  end  of  August^ 


1598,  at  Bridgewater  in  Somersetshire,  where  his  father  exercised  the 
business  of  a  merchant.  He  was  educated  at  the  Bridgewater  grammar- 
school  until  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  when  he  was  removed  to 
Oxford,  where  he  became  successively  a  member  of  St.  Alban's  Hall 
and  Wadbam  College.  Blake  was  of  a  studious  turn,  yet  fond  of 
field-sports  and  violent  exeroiMs ;  and  his  first  biographer  reports  a 
piece  of  scandal  against  him,  that  he  was  given  now  and  then  to 
stealing  swans,  a  species  of  game,  so  to  call  it,  then  much  esteemed, 
and  protected  by  severe  laws.  ('Lives,  English  and  Foreign,'  1704.) 
We  may  infer  that  he  had  a  fair  share  of  scholastic  learning,  from  Ms 
having  stood,  though  unsuccessfully,  both  for  a  studentship  at  Christ- 
church  and  a  fellowship  at  Merton  College.  He  returned  to  Bridgewater 
when  he  was  about  twenty-seven  years  old,  and  lived  quietly  on  his 
paternal  estate  till  1640,  with  the  character  of  a  blunt  bold  man,  of 
ready  humour,  and  fearless  in  the  expression  of  his  opinions,  whioh, 
both  on  matters  of  politics  and  religion,  were  opposed  to  the  views  of 
the  court.  These  qualities  gained  for  him  the  confidence  of  the 
Presbyterian  party  in  Bridgewater,  which  returned  him  for  that 
borough  to  the  short  parliament  of  April  1640.  The  speedy  dissolution 
of  that  assembly  (May  5)  gave  him  little  opportunity  of  trying  his 
powers  as  a  debater. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civU  war  he  nused  a  troop  in  Somersetshire, 
which  took  part  in  almost  every  action  of  importance  whioh  occurred 
in  the  western  counties.  In  1648  he  held  the  command  of  a  fort  at 
Bristol  when  that  city  was  besieged  by  the  royalists.  Having  main- 
tained his  post,  and  killed  some  of  the  king's  soldiers  after  the  governor 
had  agreed  to  surrender.  Prince  Rupert  was  with  difiSculty  induced  to 
spare  his  life,  which,  it  was  alleffed,  was  forfeited  by  this  violation 
of  the  laws  of  war.  In  1644,  holding  an  independent  command  as 
colonel,  he  rapidly  concentrated  as  many  troops  as  he  could  collect, 
and  surprised  Taunton,  a  place  of  great  importance,  as  being  the  only 
parliamentary  fortress  in  the  west  of  England.  He  was  appointed 
governor  of  Taunton,  and  in  that  capacity  gave  eminent  proof  of  sUll, 
courage,  and  constancy,  in  maintaining  the  town  during  two  successive 
sieges  in  1645. 

In  Febraary  1649  Colonel  Blake,  in  conjunction  with  two  officers  of 
the  same  rank,  Deane  and  Popham,  was  appointed  to  command  the  fleet, 
under  the  title  of  General  of  the  Sea,  the  militaxy  and  naval  services  not 
then  being  kept  separate  and  distinct  as  in  later  times.  For  this  new 
office  Blake  soon  showed  signal  capacity.  On  the  renewal  of  war  after 
the  king^s  death  he  was  ordered  to  the  Irish  Seas  in  pursuit  of  Prince 
Rupert,  whom  he  blockaded  in  the  harbour  of  Kiosale  for  several 
montluL  At  length,  being  pressed  by  want  of  proviuons  and  threatened 
from  the  land,  the  prince  made  a  desperate  effort  to  break  through  the 
parliamentary  squadron,  and  succeeded,  but  with  the  loss  of  three 
ships.  He  fled  to  the  river  Tagus,  pursued  by  Blake,  who  blockaded 
him  there  for  several  months.  Being  denied  permission  to  attack  his 
enemy,  and  the  king  of  Portugal  fivouring  Rupert  in  various  ways, 
Blake  captured  and  sent  home  several  richly-laden  Portuguese  vesseb 
on  their  way  from  BramL  He  finally  attacked  and  destroyed  the 
royalist  fleet,  with  the  exception  of  two  ships,  commanded  by  the 
princes  Rupert  and  Maurice,  m  the  harbour  of  Malaga,  January,  1651. 
The  King  of  Portugal  protested  against  these  proceedings  as  breaches 
of  international  law;  but  Blake's  conduct,  after  being  judicislly  inves- 
tigated by  the  authorities  at  home,  was  deliberately  approved — some 
compensation  however  being  allowed  to  the  merchants  who  had 
suffered — and  his  services  were  recompensed  by  the  thanks  of  parlia-' 
ment^  together  with  the  office  of  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports ;  and  in 
March  of  the  same  year,  Blake,  Deane,  and  Popham  were  constituted 
admirals  and  generals  of  the  fleet  for  the  year  ensuing.  In  that 
capacity  Blake  took  the  Scilly  Islands,  Guernsey,  and  Jersey,  fram  the 
royalists,  for  which  he  wss  ag&in  thanked  by  parliament ;  and  in  the 
same  year  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Council  of  State. 

In  March  1652,  Blake  was  appointed  sole  admiral  for  nine  months, 
in  expectation  of  the  Dutch  war,  which  did  in  foot  break  out  in  the 
following  May,  in  consequence  of  Van  Tromp,  the  Dutch  admiral, 
standing  over  to  the  English  coast  and  insulting  the  Eoglish  flag. 
Blake,  who  was  then  lying  in  Rye  Bay,  immediately  sailed  to  the  east> 
ward,  and  fell  in  with  tiie  Dutch  fleet  in  the  Straits  of  Dover.  A 
sharp  action  ensued,  Mav  19,  which  was  maintained  till  night,  to  the 
advantage  of  the  English,  who  took  one  Dutch  man-of-war  and  sunk 
another.  The  Dutch  retreated  tmder  cover  of  the  darkness,  leaving 
the  honour  of  victory  to  the  English.  The  States  did  not  approve,  or 
at  least  disavowed  the  conduct  of  their  admiral,  for  they  left  no 
means  untried  to  satisfy  the  English  government;  and  when  they 
found  the  demands  of  the  latter  so  high  as  to  preclude  accommodation, 
they  dismissed  Van  Tromp,  and  placed  De  Ruyter  and  Cornelius  de 
Witt  in  command  of  their  fleet  Meanwhile  Blake  took  ample  revenge 
for  their  aggression.  He  made  a  number  of  rich  prizes  among  the 
Dutch  homewsrd'bound  merchantmen,  which  were  pursuing  their 
course  without  suspicion  of  danger;  and  when  he  had  effectually 
cleared  the  Channel  he  sailed  to  the  northward,  dispersed  the  fleet 
engaged  in  the  herring  fishery,  and  captured  a  hundred  of  the  herring 
busses,  together  with  a  squadron  of  twelve  ships  of  war  sent  out  to 
protect  them.  On  the  12th  of  August  he  returned  to  the  Downs,  and 
September  28th  the  hostile  fleets  again  came  to  an  engagement,  in 
which  the  Dutch  rear-admiral  was  taken,  and  three  other  Dutch  sMps 
were  destroyed.    Night  put  an  end  to  the  action,  and  though  for  two 
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days  the  EDgliBh  maintained  the  pnnniit)  the  lightnem  and  imoertainty 
of  the  wind  prevented  them  from  again  closing  with  the  enemy,  who 
escaped  into  Qoree.  After  this  battle,  the  drafting  off  detachments  on 
different  servioes  redaoed  the  English  fleet  in  the  Channel  to  forty  saiL 
"With  this  force  Blake  lay  in  the  Downs,  when  Van  Tromp  again  stood 
over  to  the  English  coast  with  eighty  men-of-war.  Blake's  spirit  was 
too  high  for  him  to  decline  the  battle,  even  against  these  odds — an  act 
of  imprudence  for  which  he  suffered  severely.  An  action  was  fought 
off  the  Goodwin  Sands,  November  29.  Two  of  his  ships  were  taken 
and  four  destroyed ;  the  rest  were  so  much  shattered  that  they  were 
glad  to  run  for  shelter  into  the  Thames.  The  Dutch  remsined  masters 
of  the  narrow  sesa;  and  Van  Tromp,  in  an  idle  bravado,  sailed  through 
the  Channel  with  a  broom  at  his  mast-head,  to  intimate  that  he  had 
swept  it  clear  of  English  ships.  However,  neither  the  nation  nor  the 
admiral  were  of  a  temper  to  submit  to  this  insult,  and  great  diligence 
having  been  used  in  refitting  and  recruiting  the  fleet,  Blake  put  to  sea 
again  in  February  1658  with  eighty  ships.  On  the  18th  he  fell  in 
with  Van  Tromp,  with  nearly  eqinl  force,  escorting  a  large  oonvoy  of 
merchantmen  up  the  Channd.  A  running  battle  ensued,  which  was 
oontinued  during  three  consecutive  days.  On  the  20th  the  Dutch  ships, 
which,  to  suit  the  nature  of  their  coast,  were  built  with  a  smaller 
draught  of  water  than  the  English,  obtained  shelter  in  the  shallow 
waters  of  Calais.  In  this  long  and  obstinate  fight  the  English  lost  one 
man-of-war — ^the  Dutch,  eleven  men-of-war  and  thirty  merchantmen ; 
but  the  number  killed  is  said  to  have  amomited  to  1500  on  each  side. 
Blake  himself  was  severely  wounded  in  the  thigh. 

Another  great  battle  took  place  on  tiie  3rd  and  4th  of  June,  between 
Van  Tromp  and  Qenenls  Deane  and  Monk.  On  the  first  day  the 
Dutch  had  the  advantage;  on  the  second  Blake  arrived  with  a  rein- 
forcement of  eighteen  sail,  which  turned  the  scale  in  favour  of  the 
English.  Bad  health  then  obliged  him  to  quit  the  sea,  so  that  he  was 
not  present  at  the  great  victory  of  July  29  (the  last  which  took  place 
during  this  war),  in  which  Van  Tromp  was  killed ;  but  out  of  respect 
for  his  services,  the  parliament  in  presentiog  gold  chains  to  the 
admirals  who  commanded  in  that  battle  gave  one  to  him  also.  When 
Cromwell  dissolved  the  long  parliament  and  assumed  the  office  of 
Protector,  Blake,  though  in  his  principles  a  staunch  republican,  did 
not  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  new  government.  Probably  he  expected 
to  find  the  administration  more  energetic ;  and  he  is  reported  to  have 
said  to  his  officers,  "It  is  not  our  business  to  mind  state  affairs,  but  to 
keep  foreigners  from  fooling  ua."  He  sat  in  the  first  two  parliaments 
summoned  by  the  protector,  who  always  treated  him  with  great 
respect  Nor  wsa  Cromwell's  acknowledged  sagacity  in  the  choice  of 
men  at  fault  when  he  sent  Blake  at  the  head  of  a  strong  fleet  into  the 
Mediterranean,  in  November  1654,  to  uphold  the  honour  of  the 
English  flag,  and  to  demand  reparation  for  slights  and  injuries  done 
to  the  nation  during  that  stormy  period  of  civil  war,  when  internal 
discord  had  made  others  daring  against  English  vessels.  Such  a 
mission  could  not  have  been  placed  in  better  hands.  Dutch,  French, 
and  Spanish  concurred  in  rendering  unusual  honours  to  his  flag.  The 
Duke  of  Tuscany  and  the  Knights  of  Malta  made  compensation  for 
injuries  done  to  English  commerce ;  and  the  piratical  states  of  Algiers 
and  Tripoli  were  terrified  into  submission,  and  promised  to  abstain 
from  further  depredations.  The  Dey  of  Tunis  alone  resisted,  but 
was  speedily  forced  to  conclude  peace  on  satisfactoiy  terms.  These 
transactions  occurred  in  the  spring  of  1655. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  war  between  Spain  and  England  in  1656, 
Blake  took  his  station  to  blockade  the  Bay  of  Cadiz.  At  this  time 
his  constitution  was  greatly  impaired,  insomuch  that  in  the  expectation 
of  speedy  death  he  sent  home  a  request  that  some  person  proper  to  be 
his  successor  might  be  joined  in  commission  with  him.  Gkneral 
Montague  vras  accordingly  sent  out  with  a  strong  sqividron ;  but  in 
the  following  spring  that  officer  returned  home  in  charge  of  some 
valuable  prizes  laden  with  bullion,  and  Blake  was  again  left  alone  in 
the  Mediterranean,  when  he  heard  that  a  Spanish  plate-fieet  had  put 
into  the  island  of  Teneriffe.  He  immediately  sailed  thither,  and 
arrived  in  the  road  of  Santa  Cruz  April  20th.  The  bay  was  strongly 
fortified,  with  a  formidable  castle  at  the  entrance  and  a  chain  of 
smaller  forts  at  intervals  round  it.  There  was  also  a  considerable 
naval  force,  strongly  posted,  the  smaller  vessels  being  placed  under  the 
guns  of  the  forts,  and  the  galleons  strongly  moored  with  their  broad- 
sides to  the  sea;  insomuch  that  the  Spanish  governor,  a  man  of 
courage  and  ability,  felt  perfectly  at  ease  as  to  the  security  of  his 
charge.  The  master  of  a  Dutch  ship  which  was  lying  in  the  harbour 
was  less  satisfied,  and  went  to  the  governor  to  request  leave  to  quit 
the  harbour,  for  "  I  am  sure,"  he  said,  "  that  Blake  wUl  presently  bo 
among  you."  The  governor  made  a  confident  reply  :  "  Begone  if  you 
will,  and  let  Blake  come  if  he  dare."  Daring  was  the  last  thing 
wanted ;  nor  did  the  admiral  hesitate,  as  a  wise  man  might  well  have 
done,  at  the  real  difficulties  of  the  enterprise  in  which  he  was  about 
to  engage.  The  wind  blowing  into  the  bay,  he  sent  in  Captain  Stayner 
with  a  squadron  to  attack  the  shipping — placed  others  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  take  off,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  sUence  the  fire  of  the  castle  and 
the  forts — and  himself  following,  assisted  Stayner  in  capturing  the 
galleons,  which,  though  inferior  in  number,  were  superior  in  size  and 
force  to  the  English  ships.  This  was  completed  by  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  Hopeless  of  being  able  to  carry  ^e  prizes  out  of  the  bay 
against  an  adverse  wind  and  a  still  active  enemy,  Blake  gave  orders  to 


burn  them.  It  is  probable  that  he  himself  might  have  found  some  dii& 
culty  in  beating  out  of  the  bay  under  the  fire  of  the  oastle,  which  was 
still  lively,  bat  that  on  a  sudden  the  wind,  which  had  blown  strong 
into  the  bay,  veered  round  to  the  south-west  and  favoured  his  retiring 
as  it  had  favoured  his  daring  approach.  In  this  action  Blake  left  one 
ship  behind,  and  the  killed  and  wounded  did  not  exceed  200  men ; 
while  the  slaughter  on  board  the  Spanish  ships  and  on  ahore  is  spoken 
of  as  incredible. 

For  this  service  the  thanks  of  parliament  were  voted  to  the  offiont 
and  seamen  engaged,  with  a  diamond  ring  to  the  admiral  worth  5004 
Blake  returned  to  his  old  station  off  Ci^iz;  but  the  increase  of  bis 
disorders,  which  were  dropsy  and  scurvy,  made  him  wish  to  reiam  to 
England — a  wish  however  he  did  not  live  to  accomplish.  He  died  as 
he  was  entering  Plymouth  Sound,  August  17,  1657.  His  body  being 
transported  to  London,  was  buried  with  great  pomp  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  at  the  public  expense.  After  the  Re«toratiion  it  was  disinterred, 
and,  with  the  bones  of  others  who  had  taken  part  with  the  Commoif 
wealth,  was  removed  to  St.  Margaret's  churchyard. 

Blake  was  of  a  blunt  and  singularly  fearless  temper,  Btraightfor- 
wsrd,  upright,  and  honest  in  an  unusual  degree.  He  seems  never  to 
have  sought  his  own  advancement  by  any  underhand  means,  and  bis 
pecuniary  integrity  was  unimpeached.  He  left  his  psternal  estate 
unimpaired,  but  notwithstanding  the  great  sums  which  psseed  through 
his  hands,  it  is  said  that  he  did  not  leave  500iL  behind  him  of  his  own 
acquiring.  His  temper  was  liberal,  and  his  behaviour  to  his  sailors 
most  kind.  "He  was,"  says  Clarendon,  ''the  first  man  that  in  naval 
matters  declined  the  old  track,  and  made  it  manifest  that  the  seiened 
might  be  attained  in  less  time  than  was  imagined,  and  despised  thcss 
rules  which  had  long  been  in  practice  to  keep  his  ship  and  men  oat 
of  danger,  which  had  been  held  in  former  times  a  point  of  great  ability 
and  circumspection,  as  if  the  principal  art  requisite  in  the  ci4>tain  df 
a  ship  had  been  to  be  sure  to  come  safe  home  again.  He  was  the  fint 
man  who  brought  the  ships  to  oontenm  castles  on  shore,  which  had 
been  thought  ever  very  formidable,  and  were  discovered  by  him  to 
make  a  noise  oxdy,  and  to  fright  those  who  could  be  rarely  hart  bf 
them." 

(Clarendon ;  Heath ;  Whitelock ;  Ludlow ;  and  other  contemporsry 
authorities ;  lAvetf  English  and  Foreign ;  J^fe,  by  Dr.  Johnson ;  Gai- 
levy  of  Portrcutt,  voL  t.  ;  Dixon,  Bobert  Blake,  Admired  and  Oenernl 
at  Sea,) 

BLAKE,  WILLIAM,  was  the  son  of  a  London  hoaier,  and  was  boni 
in  London  in  1757.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  his  father  was  induced  by 
his  son's  passion  for  drawing  to  apprentice  him  to  an  engraver  of  the 
name  of  Basire.  He  was  a  diligent  and  enthusiastio  student ;  the  day 
he  devoted  to  the  graver,  and  the  night  to  poetry,  for  the  graphic  ait 
absorbed  but  one-half  of  him,  and  he  was  utterly  indififerenc  to  the 
goods  of  this  life :  he  used  to  say — "  My  business  is  not  to  gather 
gold,  but  to  make  glorious  shapes,  expressing  god-like  aentiments." 
When  he  was  twenty-six  years  of  age  he  married  Catherine  Boutcber, 
who  survived  him,  and  was  a  most  devoted  and  attached  wife,  and 
fully  appreciated  the  peculiarities  of  his  mind.  With  his  wife  always 
by  bis  side  Blake  produced  a  series  of  designs  and  poems,  which  ars 
quite  unique  in  the  peculiar  spirit  of  their  conception,  but  notwith- 
standing their  peculiarity,  are  replete  with  beauties  of  the  highest 
order.  The  spirit  of  universal  benevolence  and  a  just  appreciation  of 
the  greatness  of  life,  animate  and  inanimate,  breathed  in  iiis  poems, 
and  cannot  easily  be  surpassed ;  but  the  mere  versification  is  often 
very  inharmonious.  When  Blake  was  thirty  years  of  age,  Flaxman 
and  another  gentleman  published  a  collection  of  his  poems,  and  {»«■ 
sented  the  printed  sheets  to  the  poet,  under  the  hope  that  he  m%ht 
derive  some  profit  from  the  sale  of  them. 

The  first  of  his  own  publications  were  the  '  Songs  of  Innocence  and 
of  Experience,  showing  the  Two  Contrary  States  of  the  Human  Soul,' 
which  appeared  with  about  sixty-five  etched  illustrations  in  17S9i 
Several  of  these  poems  are  remarkable  for  their  true  pathos.  These 
etchings  and  poems  are  executed  in  a  very  peculiar  and  original 
manner;  the  designs  are  drawn  and  the  poems  written  upon  the 
copper,  with  a  secret  composition  (discovered  to  him  by  the  spirit 
of  his  brother  Robert,  as  he  says) ;  and  when  the  unooverad  parts  of 
the  plate  were  eaten  away  by  aquafortis,  the  rest  remained  as  if  in 
stereotype.  His  wife  worked  off  the  plates  in  the  press,  and  Blake 
tinted  the  impressions,  designs,  and  letter'press,  with  a  variety  of 
pleasing  colours. 

His  next  work  was  '  The  Qates  of  Paradise,'  in  sixteen  small  designs, 
of  a  very  mystical  character.  This  was  followed  by  a  series,  dated 
Lambeth,  1794,  of  twenty-seven  very  strange  but  powerful  designi^ 
under  the  title  of  '  Urizen,'  in  which  he  seems  to  have  attempted  to 
represent  hell  and  its  mysteries.  After  the  completion  of  this  woric, 
Blake  was  employed  by  Mr.  Edwards,  a  bookseller,  to  illustrate  Tounga 
'  Night  Thoughts,'  which  he  filled  with  marginal  designs,  so  much  to 
the  satisfaction  of  Flaxman  in  many  parts,  that  he  introduced  Blake 
to  Hayley  the  poet,  who  wished  him  to  make  some  illustrations  to 
the  'Life  of  Cowper,'  and  persuaded  him  to  remove*  in  ISOO,  to  Felp 
ham  in  Sussex.  Flaxman  was  a  constant  friend  to  Blake,  and  the 
latter  in  his  correspondence  with  him  usually  addressed  him — '  Dear 
Sculptor  of  Eternity/  and  in  the  first  letter  he  wrote  to  him  from 
Felpham  he  called  him  *  Sublime  Archangel.' 

At  this  time  Blake's  mind  was  confirmed  in  that  extraordinary  state 
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whieh  many  sappose  to  have  been  a  gpeoies  of  ohionio  ioaanity,  He 
was  so  exmv^vAj  oooapied  with  lus  own  ideas,  that  he  at  hist  per- 
Boaded  himself  that  his  imaginings  were  spiiitoal  realities.  He  thought 
that  he  conversed  with  the  spirits  of  the  long  departed  great — of 
Homer,  Hoses,  Pindar,  Yirgil,  Dante,  Milton,  and  many  others :  some 
of  these  spirits  sat  to  him  for  their  portraits.  He  remained  at  Felpham 
three  years,  and  then  returned  to  Loudon.  The  first  work  after  his 
return  was  hia  '  Jerusalem,'  oomprisinK  100  designs,  of  figures  of  men, 
spirits,  gods,  and  angels ;  and  for  whitm,  tinted,  he  charg^  twenty-five 
guineas.  His  next  work  was  a  series  d  12  designB  to  Blair*8  'Grave,' 
for  Cromek  the  engraver,  who  paid  him  twenty  guineas  for  the  twelve ; 
the  engraving  of  them  was  intrusted  to  SohiavonettL  These  were 
followed  by  Ids  '  Canterbury  Pilgrimage,'  a  picture  in  water-colours  or 
distemper,  exhibited  in  his  brother's  house  in  1809,  with  some  other 
of  his  paintings  in  the  same  manner,  of  which  he  printed  a  'Descrip- 
tive Catalogue,'  oontaining  many  oritioal  heresies,  some  sense,  and 
much  that  is  wild  and  absurd.  Charles  Lamb  speaks  of  the  'Canter- 
bury  Pilgrims'  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  as  a  work  with  "wonderful 
power  and  spirit,  but  hard  and  dry,  yet  with  grace."  In  the  same 
letter  he  says,  "  I  have  heard  of  his  poems,  but  never  seen  them. 
There  is  one  to  a  tiger,  which  I  have  heud  redted,  beginning — 

'Tiger,  tiger,  burning  bright. 
Through  the  deserts  of  the  night*— 

which  is  glorious.  But»  alas  t  I  have  not  the  book,  and  the  man  is 
flown,  whither^ I  know  not— to  Hades  or  a  madhouse — ^butlmust 
look  on  him  as  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  persons  of  the  age." 

In  the  '  Descriptive  Catalogue'  «f  his  exhibition  he  mi^es  some  excel- 
lent remarks  upon  the  character  of  Chaucer's  writings;  and  some 
excessively  severe  remarks  upon  the  '  Canterbury  Pilgrimage'  of 
Stothard.  He  seems  to  have  injured  himself  very  much  in  the 
opinion  of  the  world  by  the  extremities  he  went  to  in  this  catalogue ; 
he  was  comparatively  neglected  after  its  publication,  and  the  demand 
for  his  works  very  much  declined.  He  became  extremely  poor,  but 
he  still  continued  to  produce  new  works,  as  'Twenty-one  Illustrations 
to  the  Book  of  Job,'  which  are  among  his  best  productions;  two  works 
of  prophecies,  one  on  America,  in  eighteen  plates,  the  other  on  Europe, 
in  seventeen ;  and  a  long  series  of  iUustrations  to  Dante,  of  which  how- 
ever he  engraved  only  seven.  His  last  performance  was  a  likeness  of 
his  faithful  wife,  who,  through  his  eccentricities  reduced  to  the  extreme 
of  poverty,  was  never  even  inclined  to  complain.  Blake  himself  never 
regretted  his  poverty  :  he  considered  himself  a  martyr  in  the  cause 
of  poetic  art,  and  he  pitied  his  fortunate  contemporaries  for  their 
inordinate  love  of  gaii).    He  died  on  the  12th  of  August  1827. 

A  very  elegant  edition  of  the  '  Songs  of  Innocence,'  &c.,  was  pub- 
lished in  London  (by  the  late  Mr.  W.  Pickering)  in  1839,  exactly  half 
a  century  after  their  first  appearance,  with  a  Preface  oontaining  some 
excellent  remarks  upon  Blake's  character.  There  is  a  good  portrait  of 
Blake  by  T.  Phillips,  R.A.,  of  which  there  is  a  print  prefixed  to  the 
notice  of  Blake  in  '  The  Lives  of  the  most  Eminent  British  Painters,' 
kc,  by  Allan  Cunningham.    {Lifaf  by  Alex.  Gilchrist,  1863.) 

*  BLAKC,  LOUIS,  a  political  and  lustorical  writer,  was  bom  October 
28, 1818.  His  father  had  been  Inspeotor-general  of  Finances  under 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  at  Madrid.  His  mother  was  a  native  of  Corsica, 
and  he  lived  with  her  in  that  island  till  he  had  attained  the  age  of 
seven  years.  He  was  then  sent  to  the  Lyceum  at  Bodes,  in  the 
French  department  of  Aveyron,  where  he  pursued  his  studies  till  the 
year  1830.  The  French  revolution  of  that  year  deprived  his  father 
of  the  means  of  supporting  his  family;  but  Louis  Blanc,  by  the 
assistance  of  an  uncle  and  by  giving  lessons  in  mathematios,  was 
enabled  to  complete  his  education.  In  1832  he  removed  to  Arras, 
in  the  department  of  Pas  de  Calais,  as  tutor  to  the  children  of  M. 
Ballet^  a  maker  of  machines.  While  in  this  situation  several  articles 
written  by  him  on  political  and  literary  subjects  were  inserted  in  the 
journal  called '  Le  Progr^  du  Pas  de  Calais.' 

In  1834  Louis  Blanc  removed  to  Paris,  where  he  obtained  an 
engagement  as  a  sub-editor  of  the  periodical  entitled  'Bon  Sens.'  In 
January  1837  he  was  appointed  editor,  but  in  1838  he  resigned  his 
situation  in  consequence  of  a  dispute  with  the  proprietors  of  the 
journal  on  the  subject  of  railroads,  Louis  Blano  being  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  they  ought  to  be  undertaken  and  managed  by  the  govern- 
ment, whilst  the  proprietors  maintained  that  they  ought  to  be  left  to 
private  enterprise  and  industry.  The  other  writers  employed  on  the 
*Bon  Sens*  retired  with  Louis  Blanc,  who  in  1839  established  the 
periodical  called  '  La  Revue  du  Progr^,'  the  main  object  of  which 
was  to  form  and  support  a  combination  of  certain  sections  of  the 
demooratic  associations  then  existing.  In  1840  he  published  his 
treatise  on  the  '  Organisation  of  Labour'  ('  Organisataou  du  Travail '), 
in  which  he  laid  down  bis  doctrines  of  political  and  social  reform, 
the  essential  principle  of  those  doctrines  being  that  men,  instead  of 
labouring  for  themselves,  fehould  labour  for  the  community,  eadi 
individual  contributing  according  to  his  capabilities,  and  receiving  his 
recompense  according  to  his  requirements,  under  the  administration 
of  a  central  government.  These  doctrines  were  widely  spread  some 
years  ago  among  the  working  classes  in  this  country  as  well  as  in 
France^  but  have  now  nearly  died  oat,  at  least  in  the  United  King- 
dom. Louis  Blanc  does  not^  we  believe^  in  the  least  degree  sympa- 
thise with  those  socialists  who  advocate  principlsB  of  spoliation.    iSot 


long  afterwards  he  published  his '  Histoire  des  Dix  Ans '  (1880-1840). 
He  vras  active  in  the  Frenoh  revolution  of  1848^  and  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  provisional  government  which  was  formed  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  king  Louis-Philippe.  He  has  the  merit  of  having 
induced  his  colleagues,  during  their  short  period  of  political  power, 
to  pass  the  decree  which  abolished  the  punishment  of  death  for 
political  offences.  An  accusation  was  soon  afterwards  got  up  against 
him  with  respect  to  his  conduct  on  the  15th  of  May  1848,  and  so 
powerful  was  the  party  opposed  to  him  that  his  friends  advised  him 
to  leave  the  country.  He  made  his  escape  to  London,  where  he  has 
since  continued  to  reside,  chiefly  employed  in  writing  his  '  Histoire 
de  la  Revolution  Frangaise,'  a  well-written  and  viduable  addition  to 
the  historical  library  of  the  first  French  Revolution.  The  twelfth  and 
concluding  volume  appeared  in  1862.  He  also  published  an  answer  to 
the  Marquis  of  Normanby's  '  Year  of  Revolution,'  under  the  title  of 
'B^vebtions  Historique,'  of  whieh  an  English  version  appeared  as  '  1848. 
Historical  Revelations :  inscribed  to  Lord  Normanby,'  8vo,  1858. 

BLANCHARD,  FRANCOIS,  was  bom  at  Andelys,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Euro,  France,  in  1738.  Although  illiterate^  and  litUe 
acquainted  with  the  physical  sciences,  he  displayed  very  early  a  strong 
mechanical  genius.  His  first  experiment,  when  only  sixteen  years  old, 
was  the  construction  of  a  machine,  moving  mechanically,  with  which 
he  travereed  a  space  of  seven  leagues,  and  on  which  he  subsequently 
made  some  improvements.  At  nineteen  he  invented  a  hydiuuBo 
machine ;  and  next  a  flying  vessel,  which  was  capable  of  raising  itself 
twenty  feet  from  the  ground..  These  ingenious  toys,  for  they  were 
little  better,  served  to  introduce  him  to  the  court  of  Versailles.  When 
the  brothers  Montgolfier  invented  their  balloon  in  1783,  a  fresh 
direction  was  given  to  the  genius  of  Blanchard.  He  immediately  oon- 
structed  a  balloon  with  wings  and  a  rudder,  thinking  to  be  able  to 
steer  it,  and  ascended  for  the  first  time  on  March  2, 1784.  The  wings 
and  rudder  were  found  to  be  useless ;  but  he  had  also  invented  a 
parachute,  which,  on  his  first  ascent,  was  merely  taken  up  in  order  to 
break  titie  fall  in  case  of  accident  On  January  7,  1785,  M.  Blanchard 
and  Dr.  Jeffries  undertook  to  cross  the  channel  in  a  balloon.  They 
started  from  Dover,  and  landed  in  the  forest  of  Guiennes,  but  they 
had  been  obliged  to  disencumber  themselves  of  everything  of  weight 
in  order  to  avoid  falling  into  the  soil  For  this  exploit  he  received  a 
gift  of  12,000  fhmcs  from  the  king  of  France,  and  a  pension  of  1200 
livres.  From  this  time  he  continued  making  r^eated  ascents  in 
various  countries ;  in  one  of  which,  landing  near  Kufstein  in  Tyrol, 
he  was  thrown  into  prison  as  a  propagator  of  revolutionary  dootrinea. 
He  afterwards  figured  at  New  York,  and  styled  himself,  aeronaut  of 
both  hemispheres,  citizen  of  the  principal  towns  of  both  worlds  (the 
old  and  new),  member  of  foreign  academies,  and  pensioner  of  the 
French  empire.  While  making  his  sixty-sixth  ascent  at  the  Hague  in 
1808,  he  was  struck  with  apoplexy;  from  this  he  never  entirely 
recovered,  and  he  died  at  Paris,  March  7,  1809.  Hia  wife  was  less 
fortunate :  she  had  participated  in  his  labours,  and  oontinaed  them. 
In  1819  while  ascending  from  the  Tivoli  gardens  at  Paris,  the  balloon 
burst,  she  fell,  and  was  found  dead  in  the  car.  {N<nweUe  Biographie 
Universdle;  ConvenaUons-Lexikon,) 

BLANCHARD,  JACQUES,  whom  D'Argenville  dignifies  with  the 
title  of  the  Frenoh  Titian,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1600.  He  was  first 
instructed  by  his, maternal  uncle  Jerome  BaUeri,  and  afterwards  by 
Horace  le  Blanc,  at  Lyon.  He  visited  Italy,  and  arrived  in  Rome,  in 
1624,  and  having  studied  there  two  years,  he  went  to  Venice,  where 
he  remained  also  two  years.  He  found  the  works  of  the  Venetian 
masters  more  suited-  to  his  taste,  and  models  of  imitation  better 
adapted  to  his  abilities,  than  the  more  severe  compositions  of  the 
RomansL  After  spending  some  time  at  Turin  and  Lyon,  Blanchard 
returned  to  Paris  an  accomplished  painter,  and  by  a  series  of  easel 
pictures,  which  followed  in  rapid  sacoession,  he  acquired  a  name  as  a 
colourist  without  a  rival  in  France.  He  had  however  a  short  career; 
he  died  of  consumption,  aged  only  thirty-eighty  in  1638.  He  left  a 
son,  Gabriel,  who  became  a  distinguished  painter.  Blanchard's  princi- 
pal works  at  Paris  are  a  gallery  in  the  Hdtel  de  Bouillon,  oontaining 
thirteen  pictures  from  ancient  mythology,  painted  in  oil  upon  the 
wall;  the  'Descent  of  the  Holy  Qhost'  in  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame ;  '  A  Nativity,'  and  several  holy  fkmilies.  The  majority  of  his 
works  are  of  small  dimensions :  they  are  chiefly  of  religious  subjects. 
He  painted  also  many  portraits.  There  are  about  seventy  engravings 
after  the  works  of  Blanchard,  by  himself  and  by  other  engravers. 
(D'Aigenville,  Ahr4g6  dela  Viedet  plut  fameitx  PeiiiUre$.) 

BLANCHARD,  LAMAN,  was  bom  at  Great  Yarmouth,  Norfolk, 
May  15, 1803.  His  father  having  removed  to  London,  Laman  was 
educated  at  St.  Olave's  school,  Southwark.  He  oonmienced  the 
business  of  life  as  reader  in  a  printing  office.  From  boyhood  he  had 
exhibited  a  great  fondness  for  poetry,  and  considerable  aptitude  in 
verse  making ;  and  his  first  venture  in  authorship  was  a  small  volume 
of  poetry  entitled  '  The  Lyric  Offering,'  published  in  1 828.  Before  this 
however,  in  1827,  he  had  received  the  appointment  of  secretary  to 
the  Zoological  Society.  This  office  he  held  till  1831,  when  he  resigned 
it  to  become  acting  editor  of  the  *  New  Monthly  Magasine.'  From 
this  time  till  his  death  his  talents  were  wholly  devoted  to  writing  for 
the  periodical  press,  to  which  he  was  one  of  the  most  varied  and 
prol£&o  contributors.  His  contributions  consisted  of  poems,  essays^ 
tales,  sketches,  and  brief  pointed  paiagxaphs  ;->  whatever  in  fact  waa 
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most  required  for  the  magasme  or  journal  with  which  he  was  at  the 
time  oomiected :  and  all  of  them  displayed  a  lively  and  genial  fancy 
and  a  ready  wit.  Mf.  Blanchard  edited  the  '  True  Sun '  newspaper 
duricg  the  whole  of  its  career ;  the  '  Constitutional ; '  and  for  a  while 
the  '  Court  Journal/  and  the  '  Courier.'  For  some  time  previous  to 
his  death  he  had  assisted  in  conducting  the  '  Examiner.'  His  death 
occurred  under  very  painful  circumstances.  His  wife,  to  whom  he 
was  much  attached,  became  very  ill  about  a  year  before  his  decease, 
and  her  illneas  ended  in  insanity.  She  rallied  for  awhile,  but  relapsed 
and  died.  Under  the  prolonged  anxiety  attending  her  long  iUness 
and  its  fatal  termination,  his  own  health  and  spirits  gave  way.  He 
was  attacked  by  nervous  paroxysms,  and  during  or  after  one  of  these, 
put  an  end  to  his  life,  February  15,  18^5.  His  death  excited  muoh 
sympathy,  especially  among  his  literary  brethren  by  whom  he  was 
greatly  esteemed.  His  '  Essays  and  Sketches'  have  been  collected  and 
publiidied,  with  a  memoir  by  Sir  £.  Bulwer  Lytton. 

BLAND,  THE  BEV.  ROBERT,  BA.,  was  bom  in  1779  in  London, 
where  his  father,  Dr.  Robert  Bland,  was  an  eminent  physician.  On 
leaving  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  he  became  an  aasistant  master 
at  Harrow,  where  he  had  previously  been  a  pupil.  After  several  other 
changes,  including  a  short  residence  at  Amsterdam  as  clergyman  of 
the  English  Church,  he  married  in  1818,  and  became  a  curate  in  Essex. 
In  1816  he  entered  on  the  curacy  of  Keoilworth,  which  he  retained 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  died  at  Leamington,  on  the 
12th  of  March  1825.  Mr.  Bland  enjoyed  an  excellent  reputation,  not 
only  for  his  knowledge  and  taste  in  the  learned  languages^  and  in 
French  and  Italian,  but  also  for  his  skill  as  a  classical  teacher.  His 
character  is  described  as  amiable  and  exemplary.  He  published  two 
volumes  of  original  poems,  'Edwy  and  Elgiva,'  8vo,  1808;  and  'The 
Four  Slaves  of  Cythera,'  a  poetictd  romance,  8vo^  1809.  He  was  also 
the  author  of  'Elements  of  Latin  Hexameters  and  Pentameters,'  a 
work  which  has  gone  through  several  editions.  He  contributed  to 
periodical  publications,  and  was  one  of  the  translators  of  the  Memoirs 
of  Grinmi  and  Didero^  2  vols.  8vo,  1818.  His  translations  from  the 
minor  Greek  poets,  by  which  he  is  best  known,  first  appeared  in  a 
volume  entitled  *  Translations,  chiefly  from  the  Qreek  Anthology,  with 
Tales  and  Miscellaneous  Poems,'  8vo,  1806  (chiefly  by  Mr.  Bland  and 
the  late  Mr.  Merivale) ;  again,  in  the  form  of  *  A  Collection  of  the 
most  beautiful  Poems  of  the  Minor  Poets  of  Greece,  with  Notes  and 
IllustrationB,'  8vo,  1818 ;  and  lastly,  in  an  improved  edition  with  new 
contributions,  which  was  published  in  1838  by  Mr.  Merivala 

BLANE,  SIB  GILBERT,  an  eminent  physician,  was  the  fourth  son 
of  Gilbert  Blane  of  Blanefield,  in  the  county  of  Ayr,  in  Scotland.  He 
was  born  at  Blanefield  on  the  29th  of  August  1749.  Being  intended 
for  the  church,  he  was  sent  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh ;  but 
during  his  attendance  there  he  was  led  to  devote  himself  to  the  study 
of  medicina  In  the  prosecution  of  this  branch  of  science  he  acquired 
the  notice  not  only  of  his  fellow-students,  but  also  of  Dr.  Bob^iBoni 
the  principal  of  the  university,  of  Dr.  Blair,  and  Dr.  CuUen. 

After  obtaining  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  he  was  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Oullen  to  Dr.  William  Hunter,  at  that  time  the  most 
eminent  teacher  of  anatomy  in  London.  Through  his  instrumentality 
Dr.  Blane  was  appointed  private  physician  to  Lord  Holdemesse.  This 
appointment  introduced  him  to  the  notice  of  many  distinguished  indi- 
viduals, and  among  others,  to  Lord  Rodney,  who  nominated  him  his 
private  physician,  in  which  capacity  he  accompanied  Lord  Rodney, 
when  in  1780  he  assumed  the  command  of  the  squadron  on  the  West 
Indian  station.  In  the  course  of  the  first  engagement  every  officer  being 
either  killed,  wounded,  or  employed,  Dr.  Blane  was  intrusted  by  the 
admiral  with  the  duty  of  conveying  bis  orders  to  the  officers  at  the 
guns,  and  in  one  of  these  dangerous  missions  be  was  slightly  wounded. 
As  a  reward  for  his  services  on  this  oecasion,  and  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Lord  Rodney,  he  was  instituted  at  once,  without  going  through 
the  subordinate  grades,  to  the  high  office  of  physician  to  the  fleet. 
In  the  execution  of  his  duties  he  was  unremitting,  and  exerted  him- 
self most  beneficially  in  preserving  the  health  and  efficiency,  as  well 
as  in  promoting  the  comfort  of  the  seamen,  on  that  sickly  station. 
He  was  present  during  six  engsgements  imder  his  friend  and  patron 
Lord  Rodney,  and  of  the  battle  of  the  12th  of  April  1782  he  gave  so 
animated  an  account  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Stair,  that  his  narrative  was 
published.  He  remained  on  the  West  India  station  till  1788.  Soon 
after  his  return  to  England  he  embodied  the  results  of  his  experience, 
and  also  many  of  the  conclusions  drawn  from  the  returns  of  the 
surgeons  of  the  ships,  in  a  volume,  which  he  published  in  1783, 
entitied  '  Observations  on  the  Diseases  of  Seamen,'  8vo,  London.  This 
work  has  several  times  been  reprinted,  with  enlargements  and  improve- 
ments. For  his  services  on  the  West  India  station  a  pension  was 
granted  him  by  the  crown,  the  amount  of  which  was  subsequentiy 
doubled,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty. 

In  the  course  of  his  residence  in  the  West  Indies  he  frequently  met 
the  Duke  of  Clarence,  afterwards  William  IV.,  who  was  then  serving 
as  a  midshipman  in  Lord  Rodney's  fleet.  Dr.  Blane  obtained  the 
favourable  regard  of  his  Royal  Highness,  and  upon  determining  to 
settle  in  London  as  a  physician,  he  was  by  the  influence  of  the  Duko 
of  Clarence  appointed  physician  extraordinary  to  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
In  1785  he  was  elected  physician  to  St.  Thomas's  HespitaL  About 
this  time  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  of  sick  and 
wounded  sailors;  and  in  1795  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Navy 


Medical  Board.  Daring  the  time  that  Earl  Spenoer  was  Biti  lord  of 
the  admiralty,  Dr.  Blane^  seconded  by  that  nobleman,  was  enabled  to 
effect  the  introduction  into  every  ship  of  the  uae  of  lemon- joice^  aa  a 
preventive  and  cure  for  scurvy,  a  measure  which  has  had  the  beneficial 
effect  of  almost  completely  eradicuting  scurvy  at  sea.  Dr.  ISlana 
zealously  directed  his  attention  to  improve  the  condition  both  of  the 
men  engaged  in  the  service^  and  of  the  medical  officers  whose  duty  it 
was  to  superintend  their  health.  He  caused  regular  returns  or  journals 
of  the  state  of  health  and  disease  to  be  kept  by  every  surgeon  in  the 
service,  and  forwarded  periodically  to  the  Kavy  Board.  From  a  careful 
examination  of  these  returns^  he  drew  up  several  dissertationa  whidi 
were  read  before  tiie  Medioo-Chirurgieal  Society,  in  whoee  trmnsactiooc 
they  were  subsequentiy  published. 

In  1786  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  who  appointed 
him  to  deliver  the  Croonian  Lecture  in  1788.  He  selected  for  his 
subject  'Muscular  Motion,'  his  treatment  of  which  evinced  the  extent 
and  variety  of  his  knowledge  as  well  as  the  orig^ality  of  his  mind.  It 
was  printed  in  1791,  4to,  and  reprinted  in  his  '  Seleot  Dissertations,' 
London,  1822,  of  which  a  second  edition  appeared  in  two  volumo, 
1834.  An  essay  on  the  '  Nardus,*  or  spikenard  of  the  aneients,  was 
published  in  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society/  toL  80,  in  the 
year  1790.  During  the  scarcity  in  1799  and  1800,  he  published  a 
pamphlet  on  the  scarcity  and  high  price  of  provisions. 

Having  attained  great  eminence  as  a  physician,  and  his  private 
practice  becoming  very  extensive,  he  resigned  his  office  of  physician  to 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital  He  recorded  some  of  his  observations  made 
during  the  twenty  years  that  he  held  that  situation,  in  a  dissertation 
on  the  '  Comparative  Prevalence  and*  Mortality '  of  different  diseasee 
in  London,  which  was  published  in  the  *  Transactions  of  the  Medico* 
Cliirurgical  Society,'  and  reprinted  in  his  '  Select  Dissertations.'  The 
last  public  service  on  which  Dr.  Blane  was  employed  was  on  a  profee- 
sional  mission  to  inquire  and  report  on  the  cause  of  the  sickness  of 
the  army  iu  Walcheren  in  1809 ;  and  to  Northfleet^  to  report  on  the 
expediency  of  establishing  a  dockyard  and  naval  arsenal  at  that  plaoe 
in  1810.  The  titie  of  baronet  was  conferred  upon  him  in  1812,  and  in 
the  same  year  he  was  appointed  physioiau  in  ordinary  to  the  Prince 
Regent. 

In  1819  he  published  'Elements  of  Medical  Logic,'  which  in  a  few 
years  went  through  several  editions.  Of  all  his  writings,  this  is  cal- 
culated to  be  the  most  permanentiy  useful.  His  observations  on  the 
diseases  of  seamen  however  must  always  be  worthy  the  attentive 
perusal  of  all  who  are  designed  for  that  branch  of  the  public  aerrice. 
In  1821  he  suffered  severely  from  an  attack  of  prurigo  uenilU,  from  the 
harassing  irritation  of  which  he  could  only  obtain  relief  by  the  use  of 
opium ;  and  as  the  disease  never  completely  left  him,  he  acquired  a 
habit  of  consuming  a  quantity  of  that  potent  drug,  equal  to  what  any 
of  the  opium-eaters  of  the  Eaat  can  take.  In  1826  be  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Institute  of  France.  In  1830,  on  the  aoceaaion  of  King 
William  IV.,  he  was  nominated  first  physician  to  his  Hajea^.  His 
last  appearance  before  the  public  was  as  the  author  of  a  pamphlet, 
entitied  '  Warning  to  the  British  Public  against  the  alaiming  approach 
of  the  Indian  Cholera,'  1831.  His  later  years  were  spent  in  retirement 
from  professional  labours,  and  in  the  revision  of  his  '  Select  Disstiita- 
tions,'  the  second  edition  of  which  he  lived  to  see  published.  He  died 
on  the  26th  of  June  1884,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

BLESSINGTON,  MARGUERITE,  COUNTESS  OF,  was  bom  at 
Eoiockbrit^  near  Clonmel,  Tipperary  county,  Ireland,  on  the  Ist  of 
September,  1789,  and  was  the  third  daughter  of  Mr.  Edmund  Power, 
who  was  of  respectable  family,  but  broken  fortune  and  reckless  habita 
She  was  married  in  her  fifteenth  year  to  a  Captain  Farmer,  but  the 
marriage  was  a  very  unhappy  one,  and  Mrs.  Farmer  after  a  time 
quitted  his  house.  He  was  killed  by  falling  firom  a  window  in  the 
Kiog^s  Bench  priK>n  while  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  and  vrithin  four 
mouths  his  widow  was  married  to  the  Earl  of  Blessington,  February 
1818.  After  exhausting  every  means  of  enjoyment  in  England  and 
Ireland,  the  earl  and  countess  started  in  September  1822  on  a  conti- 
nental tour,  which,  partly  owing  to  the  earl's  property  having  beoome 
considerably  encumbered,  was  prolonged  till  his  death.  At  Paris  they 
were  joined  by  the  Count  All'red  d'Orsay,  who  in  1827  married  a 
daughter  of  Lord  Blessington  by  his  first  wife.  It  was  an  unhappy 
marriage,  and  a  separation  eventually  took  place;  but  Count  d'Orsay 
continued  after  the  death  of  Lord  Blessington  to  reside  with  LadT 
Blessington  during  the  remainder  of  her  life.  Lord  Blessington  died 
at  Paris  in  May  1829.  Lady  Blessington  on  her  return  to  London 
made  her  house  the  centre  of  a  brilliant  circle  of  persons  of  social  and 
intellectual  eminence^  She  quickly  became  one  of  the  celebrities  of 
London ;  and  for  necurly  twenty  years  the  tcUons  first  of  Seamore-plsos 
and  afterwards  of  Gore  House,  disputed  the  palm  with  thoee  of  Holland 
House  as  the  resort  of  the  learned,  the  witty,  and  the  famous  of  the 
day.  But  Lady  Blessington  aspired  to  be  something  more  than  mereiy 
their  hostess.  She  had  in  1822  published  a  couple  of  volumes  of 
'  Sketches,'  and  in  1832  she  fairly  entered  upon  her  career  of  authoz^ 
ship  by  contributing  to  the  *13ew  Monthly  Magazine'  a  'Journal  of 
Conversations  with  Lord  Byron.'  She  had  beoome  acquainted  wiih 
Lord  Byron  when  residing  on  the  continent^  and  as  she  repeated  his 
remarks  with  littie  reserve,  the  'Journal'  excited  considerable  interaat, 
and  was  soon  republished  in  a  separate  form.  From  this  time  Lady 
Blessington  continued  to  write  for  the  press  with  littie  intermisaioa. 
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She  wrote  a  great  many  novels,  of  which  '  The  Repealen '  was  the  first 
In  point  of  time ;  and  die  '  Victim  of  Society/  the  *  Two  Friends,'  and 
the  '  Belle  of  a  Season,'  were  the  most  popular.  When  portraying  the 
habits  of  fashionable  society  she  was  on  familiar  groimd,  and  could 
write  with  e£feot ;  when  she  treated  of  subjects  of  more  general  interest 
she  lost  her  power.  The  majority  of  her  noYcls  and  tales  are  of  little 
literary  worth,  and  none  perhaps  are  likely  to  have  a  very  long  vitality. 
One  of  her  most  pleasant  books,  after  the  'Conversations  with  Lord 
Byron/  is  her  '  Idler  in  Italy/  published  in  two  Tolumes  in  1839.    The 

*  Idler  in  France'  and  '  Desultory  Thoughts  and  Reflections,'  are  of 
inferior  value.  Lady  Blessiogton  also  contributed  slight  tales,  sketches, 
and  verses  to  the  magazines  and  annuals:  and  for  several  years  she 
edited  *  Heath's  Book  of  Beauty '  and  the  '  Keepsake  /  she  also  for  a 
few  years  edited  another  annual  called  the  '  Gems  of  Beauty/  She 
likewise  for  a  time  contributed  to  the  '  Daily  News '  and '  Sunday 
Times '  newspapers. 

To  this  literary  industry  Lady  Blessington  was  incited  by  pecuniary 
necessity;  brought  about  by  her  splendid  style  of  living.  But  both 
her  jointure  and  her  literary  earnings  proved  insufficient  to  meet  her. 
expenditure;  and  when  the  famine  in  Ireland  cut  off  in  a  great 
measure  the  returns  of  the  Blessington  property,  it  became  necessary 
in  1849  to  dispose  of  the  costly  fittings  and  furniture  of  Gore  House. 
Count  lyOrsay  had  gone  to  Paris  in  the  hope,  as  was  understood,  of 
obtaioing  a  post  under  Louis  Napoleon,  with  whom  he  had  been  on 
terms  of  much  intimacy.  Lady  Blessington  followed  him  in  April 
1849,  and  died  at  Paris  almost  suddenly  on  the  4th  of  June,  1849. 
Couut  D^Orsay  died  at  Paris  August  4, 1852. 

(Madden,  the  LUerary  Life  and  Correspondence  of  the  CowUeee  qf 
BUssinffton,) 

BLIGH,  WILLIAM,  bom  in  1753,  the  commander  of  the  ship 

*  Bounty'  at  the  time  when  she  was  piratically  seized  in  the  South 
Seas.  The  description  given  by  Captain  Cook  of  the  bread-fruit  and 
edible  firuits  of  various  descriptions  in  the  South  Sea  Islands  induced 
a  number  of  the  West  India  merchants  to  take  measures  for  introducing 
them  into  the  West  India  colonies.  On  the  advantages  likely  to  result 
from  such  a  design  being  strongly  represented  to  George  III.,  orders 
were  given  to  prepare  a  vessel  for  the  purpose.  The  arrangements 
were  superintended  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  who  named  the  vessel  the 
'Bounty.'  Bligh,  then  a  lieutenant,  who  had  already  sailed  with  Cook 
in  thoee  quarters,  was  appointed  to  the  command,  and  sailed  from 
Spithead  for  Otaheite  on  the  28id  December  1787.  On  the  26th  of 
October  following  they  reached  their  destination,  and  remained  at  the 
island  until  AprU  4th,  1789.  The  number  of  bread-fruit  plants  taken 
on  board  was  1015,  besides  a  number  of  other  plants.  The  whole  were 
under  the  care  of  competent  persons  who  had  been  selected  by  Sir 
Joseph  Banks.  Laden  with  these  valuable  plants  the  vessel  proceeded 
on  her  voyage  to  Jamaica.  On  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  April  the 
captain  was  seized  in  his  cabin,  while  asleep,  by  Mr.  Christian,  who 
was  the  officer  of  the  watch,  and  thrse  other  individuals ;  his  hands 
were  tied  behind  him,  and  he  was  threatened  with  instant  death  if  he 
gave  the  least  alsrm.  The  mutineers  then  put  him  into  the  ship's 
launch,  with  eighteen  of  the  crew,  and  cast  them  adrift.  They  had 
been  sllowed  to  collect  twine,  canvass,  Unes,  sails,  cordage,  a  twenty- 
eight  gallon  cask  of  water,  150  lbs.  of  bread,  with  a  small  quantity  of 
rum  and  wine.  They  had  also  a  quadrant  and  a  compass,  but  no  map, 
ephenieris,  or  sextant.  They  were  left  to  struggle  with  cold  and  hunger 
in  an  open  boat  deeply  laden,  and  some  thousands  of  miles  from  any 
hospitable  shore.  They  were  near  the  island  of  Tofoa  at  the  time  of 
leaving  the  ship,  in  19**  S.  latb,  184**  E.  long. ;  and  they  landed,  in 
order,  if  possible,  to  increase  their  stock  of  provisions,  but  a  sudden 
attack  by  the  natives  compelled  them  to  embark  without  obtaining 
more  than  a  trifling  quantity  of  breadrfruit,  plantains,  and  'cocoa-nuts. 
They  caught  on  their  voyage  a  few  sea-birds,  and  spent  a  few  days 
among  the  coral  islands  off  the  coast  of  New  HoUapd,  which  enabled 
them  to  get  a  comparatively  comfortable  meal  or  two  of  oysters,  clams,  - 
and  dog-fish,  relieved  them  from  the  fatigue  of  being  ponstantly  in  the 
same  position  in  the  boat,  and  enabled  them  to  enjoy  good  rest  at 
night.  Go  the  14th  of  June  they  arrived  at  Timor.  They  had  reached 
this  island  in  forty-one  days  after  leaving  Tofoa,  having  in  that  time 
run  by  the  log  a  distance  of  3618  nautical  miles  with  scarcely  anything 
to  support  life,  without  shelter  from  the  weather,  and  vrithout  the 
loss  of  a  single  man.  To  the  prudence,  firmness,  and  seamanlike 
qualities  of  Bligh  their  safety  may  be  chiefly  ascribed.  Lieutenant 
Bligh  proceeded  as  soon  as  possible  to  England,  where  he  landed 
March  14th,  1790.  Of  the  companions  of  his  perilous  voyage  five  died ; 
and  one,  who  was  left  behind,  was  never  heard  of  afterwards.  The 
adventures  of  the  mutineers  in  the  *  Bounty,'  after  Bligh  and  his  com- 
panions had  been  cast  adrift^  are  narrated  under  Adams,  John. 

The  relation  of  the  treatment  which  Lieutenant  Bligh  had  expe- 
rienced, and  of  the  hardships  which  he  had  encountered,  highly  excited 
th9  public  sympathy.  He  was  again  sent  out  to  the  South  Seas,  and 
was  completely  successful  in  conveying  to  the  West  Indies  a  supply 
of  the  bread-fruit  plant.  He  was  also  promoted  to  the  rank  of  com- 
mander, and  the  '  Pandora'  frigate,  Captain  Edwardsi  was  sent  out  to 
Otaheite,  for  the  purpose  of  apprehending  the-  mutineers.  The 
'Pandora'  reached  that  island  Maxoh  28rd,  1791,  where  fourteen  of 
the  mutineers  were  found,  apprehended,  and  kept  on  board  in  irons. 
On  the  dth  of  May  1791,  the  '  Pandora*  left  Otaheite,  and,  after  an 
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ineffectual  search  of  several  months,  with  a  view  to  disoover  the  place 
of  Christian's  retreat  and  the  fate  of  the  '  Bounty,'  she  was  wrecked 
on  the  29th  of  August  on  the  coral  rocks  near  New  Holland,  when  four 
of  the  mutineers  and  thirty-one  of  the  ship's  company  lost  their  lives. 
The  survivors,  consiBting  of  eighty-one  of  the  crew  and  officers  of  the 
'Pandora,'  and  ten  of  the  mutineers  of  the  'Bounty,'  proceeded  in  four 
open  boats  to  Timor,  which  they  reached  in  sixteen  days.  Captain 
Edwards,  of  the  '  Pandora,*  finally  reached  Spithead  with  his  prisoners 
on  the  19th  of  June  1792.  On  the  12th  of  September  following  a 
court-martial  was  assembled  at  Portsmouth,  under  the  presidency  of 
Lord  Hood,  for  the  trial  of  the  ten  surviving  mutineers,  and  on  the 
18th  they  delivered  their  verdict  Four  of  them  were  acquitted,  and 
six  were  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  death,  of  whom  two  were 
recommended  to  mercy.  On  the  24th  of  October  the  king's  warrant 
was  received  at  Portsmouth,  ordering  the  execution  of  three  out  of 
the  four  men  who  were  condemned  without  recommendation,  and 
gnmting  a  respite  to  the  fourth,  who  subsequently  received  his 
majesty's  pardon ;  the  other  two  received  a  full  pardon,  and  one  of 
them,  a  young  midshipman  named  Hey  wood,  afterwardd  honourably 
distinguished  himself  in  the  service. 

It  was  much  disputed  at  the  time  whether  the  mutiny  of  the '  Bounty' 
was  occasioned  by  the  harsh  conduct  of  Bligh,  or  whether  the  muti- 
neers  were  seduced  from  their  duty  by  the  prospects  of  a  life  of  ease 
and  pleasure  in  the  delightful  islands  of  the  South  Seas.  During  their 
stay  at  Otaheite  they  had  been  exposed  to  temptations  which  must 
have  had  some  influence  on  their  future  conduct.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  certain  that  Bligh*s  conduct  was  often  coarse  and  arbitrary,  and 
that  both  officers  and  men  felt  indignant  at  his  treatment  of  them. 
There  is  the  best  reason  for  believing  that  the  mutiny  was  not  the 
result  of  a  maturely-formed  conspiracy,  but  thet  "  the  plot  was  oon- 
ceived  and  carried  into  execution  between  the  hours  of  four  and  eight 
A.M.  of  the  29th  of  April"  (MarshaU,  'Naval  Biography,'  article 
'  Hey  wood.')  The  two  or  three  preceding  days,  Bligh,  in  the  united 
capacities  of  oonmiander  and  purser,  had  acted  in  a  manner  more  than 
usually  arbitrary. 

In  1806  Bligh  was  appointed  governor  of  New  South  Wales,  where 
his  acts  appear  to  have  been  extremely  tyrannical,  and  his  use  of  the 
powers  vested  in  him  most  impolitic  and  even  illegal  (Wentworth. 
*  Statistical,  Historical,  and  Political  Description  of  New  South  Wales,^ 
p.  200.)  J^is  conduct  became  at  length  so  unbearable,  that  on  the  26th 
of  January  1808  he  was  arrested  by  order  of  the  other  civil  and  military 
officers  of  the  colony,  and  his  government  was  thus  suomiarily  termi- 
nated. The  excesses  with  which  he  is  charged  are  of  so  shameful  and 
atrocious  a  character  as  almost  to  indicate  insanity,  and  ought  to  bo 
taken  into  aocount  in  forming  our  estimate  of  his  conduct  on  board 
the  'Bounty.'  (See  Wentworth's  second  edition,  p.  208,  and  the  note.) 
Bligh  died  in  December  1817.  Nothing  was  heard  of  the  'Bounty' 
until  1809,  when  an  American  vessel  touched  at  the  island  which 
Christian  had  selected  as  a  retreat.    [Adakb,  John.] 

The  mutiny  of  the  '  Bounty'  has  psjrtly  been  made  the  subject  of  one 
of  Lord  Byron's  poems,  entitled  the '  Island,'  which  contains  many 
passages  of  great  beauty.  The  account  of  Bligh's  voyage  to  the  South 
Seas  was  published  in  4to,  pp.  264,  London,  1792,  and  contains  charts, 
engravings,  and  a  portrait  of  Bligh.  A  popular  account,  entitled  '  The 
Eventful  History  of  the  Mutiny  and  Piratical  Seizure  of  H.MS.  Bounty : 
its  Cause  and  Consequences,'  forms  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  '  Family 
Library.' 

{Ncurrative  of  the  Mutiny  on  hoard  S,M.S,  BowUy,  by  Lieutenant 
W.  Bligh;  Minulee  of  the  Proceedings  on  tlie  Cowi-Martial,  with  an 
Appendix,  by  Edward  Christian,  brother  of  Fletcher  Christian.) 

BLIZARD,  SIR  WILLIAM,  was  born  in  the  year  1748  at  Barnes, 
Surrey,  where  his  father  was  an  auctioneer.  His  early  education  was 
neglected,  but  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  surgeon  and  apothecary  at 
Mortlake.  During  his  apprenticeship  he  devoted  himself  to  self* 
improvement,  and  paid  much  attention  to  botany.  On  leaving  Mort- 
lake, he  became  assistant  to  a  surgeon  in  London,  and  attended  during 
that  time  hospital  practice  at  the  London  Hoepital,  and  the  lectures 
of  William  and  John  Hunter  and  Mr.  Pott.  His  assiduity  recom- 
mended him  to  his  teachers,  and  he  was  soon  elected  surgeon  to  the 
Magdalen  Hospital  On  the  decease  of  Mr.  Thompson  in  1780,  he 
was  elected  surgeon  to  the  London  Hospital.  About  this  time  he 
connected  himself  with  Dr.  Maclaurin  as  a  teacher  of  anatomy,  and 
they  lectured  together,  first  at  a  small  place  in  Thames-street,  after- 
wards in  Mark-lane,  and  in  1785  at  the  London  Hospital  Imperfect 
as  such  an  institution  was  for  teaching  medicine,  it  was  the  flrst  that 
was  established  in  London  in  connection  with  any  of  the  large 
hospitals. 

In  1787  Mr.  Blizard  was  appointed  professor  of  anatomy  to  the 
old  Corporation  of  Surgeons,  and  in  the  year  following  was  unani- 
mously, re-elected*  He  was  afterwards  appointed  an  examiner.  He 
was  also  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1787.  He  took  an 
active  interest  in  procuring  for  the  old  Corporation  of  Surgeons  the 
new  charter,  under  which  the  new  institution  wsa  called  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  of  London.  By  a  charter  granted  in  1844,  it  is 
now  called  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Enghuid.  On  the  granting 
of  the  first  charter,  Mr.  Blizard  was  appointed,  in  conjunction  with 
Sir  Bverard  Home,  a  professor  of  anatomy.  He  was  president  of  the 
college  twice  during  his  life,  and  delivered  the  llunterlan  Oi-ation  three 
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times.  On  the  occasion  of  the  great  oolleetion  of  John  Hunter  being 
presented  to  the  College  by  the  government^  Mr.  BHzard  presented  also 
ms  collection  of  about  900  preserved  specimens  in  anatomy  and 
pathology.  In  1796  he  published  a  work  entitled  '  Suggestions  for  the 
Improvement  of  Hospitals  and  other  Charitable  Institutions,'  in  which 
he  pointed  out  the  evils  that  existed  at  that  time  in  the  various 
institutions  intended  for  the  relief  of  disease;  and  its  publication 
was  followed  by  a  beneficial  improvement  in  many  of  the  metropolitan 
hospitals. 

In  1803  Mr.  Blizard  was  appointed  to  present  an  address  to  the 
king  from  the  College  of  Surgeons,  when  he  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood.  In  1819  he  founded  the  Huuterian  Society.  He  also 
was  the  founder  of  the  Samaritan  Society,  which  was  instituted  with 
the  view  of  ezaminiug  the  circumstances  of  cases  in  hospitals  that 
have  a  claim  upon  benevolence,  of  obtaining  a  fund  from  which  relief 
might  be  affonled,  and  providing  a  body  of  men  who  might  properly 
execute  and  perpetuate  the  good  design.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
fellows  of  the  Horticultural  Society.  He  was  one  of  the  founders,  and 
for  many  years  vice-president  of  the  London  Institution. 

Besides  beiog  Surgeon  to  the  London  Hospital  and  a  member  of 
the  Council  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  he  held  the  offices  of  Consulting 
Surgeon  to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  the  Marine  Society,  the  Clergy 
Orphan  Asylum,  and  the  London  Orphan  Asylum.  But  with  all  his 
activity  and  industry,  with  the  exception  of  an  attack  of  fever,  caught 
by  working  night  and  day  in  his  dissectiDg-room,  his  health  never 
failed  him  to  the  last  In  1827  he  y9aa  in  his  eighty-fifth  year,  but 
strong  enough  to  make  his  first  visit  to  Edinburgh.  His  eyesight 
latterly  failed  him,  and  when  this  was  discovered  to  be  owing  to  cata- 
ract, he  insisted,  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of  his  friends,  on  having  the 
operation  of  extraction  performed.  This  was  done  by  Mr.  Lawrence 
in  1834,  after  which  he  regained  the  use  of  his  eyes.  He  was  however 
now  in  his  ninety-third  year,  and  during  the  following  year  his  strength 
and  health  visibly  failed  him,  although  he  attended  a  meeting  of  the 
court  of  examiners  at  the  college  i\ie  Friday  before  his  death.  He 
died  on  the  28th  of  August  1835. 

Sir  William  was  most  punctilious  on  points  of  etiquette,  and  retained 
the  fsshions  of  the  last  century  to  the  day  of  his  dea^.  At  one  time 
it  was  customary  for  physicians  and  sui^g^ons  to  attend  at  coffee-houses 
to  be  consulted.  Sir  William  Blizard  is  said  to  have  been  the  last 
medical  man  in  the  metropolis  who  pursued  this  practice.  He  regularly 
frequented,  for  this  purpose,  Batson*8  coffee-house,  ComhilL 

In  early  life  Sir  William  was  in  politics  a  great  reformer,  and  con- 
tributed to  many  of  the  periodicals  of  the  day,  under  the  signature  of 
CurtiuB.  As  he  grew  older  however,  and  his  position  in  society  im- 
proved, he  became  less  democratic,  was  an  admirer  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  a 
member  of  the  Pitt  Club.  Subsequently,  in  his  position  of  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  he  was  an  opponent  of  all 
change  in  that  body. 

As  a  surgeon  Sir  William  Blizard  never  took  the  highest  position 
in  his  day,  but  he  was  a  good  anatomist.  His  contributions  to  medical 
literature  are  few,  and,  considering  the  vast  opportunities  he  must  have 
had  of  witnessing  all  forms  of  disease  in  one  of  the  largest  hospitals 
in  London,  not  so  important  or  valuable  as  might  have  been  antici- 
pated. Among  his  principal  papers  are — '  Observations  on  the  Uses 
of  Electricity  in  Deafness,'  1790 ;  <  Lecture  to  the  Scholars  of  the 
Maritime  School  at  Chelsea,  on  the  Situation  of  the  Large  Blood- 
vessels of  the  Extremities,  explaining  the  Use  of  the  Tourniquet,' 
12mo,  1798,  written  with  the  view  of  affording  some  knowledge  of 
what  could  be  done  in  cases  of  emergency  from  wounds  of  various 
kinds;  '  Hunterian  Orations/  1815,  1823,  1828;  'An  Address  to  the 
Chairman  and  Members  of  the  House  Committee  of  the  London 
Hospital,  on  the  subject  of  Cholera,'  ]  831.  He  also  wrote  '  Desultory 
Heflections  on  Police,  with  an  Essay  on  the  Means  of  Preventing 
Crimes  and  Amending  Criminals,'  1785,  and  some  papers  in  the  '  Philo- 
sophical Transactions.' 

(Cooke,  A  Brief  Memoir  of  Sir  William  Blizard,  Knt,) 

BLOCH,  MARCUS  ELIESER,  was  bom  in  1723,  at  Ansbach  in 
Bavaria,  of  extremely  poor  Jewish  parents.  Having  made  up  by 
intense  industry  the  deficiencies  of  his  early  education,  and  acquired  a 
wide  extent  of  knowledge,  especially  in  the  department  of  natural 
history  and  anatomy,  to  which  he  had  particularly  devoted  himself 
he  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  at  Frankfurt-on-the-Oder,  and  returned  to 
Berlin  to  exerdee  his  art  as  a  physician.  In  this  city  he  was  highly 
prized  not  only  for  his  knowledge  but  for  the  excellence  of  his  private 
character,  and  here  he  died  on  August  6, 1799.  On  his  settling  at 
Berlin  as  a  medical  practitioner  he  began  to  publiidi.  His  first  work 
was  '  Medical  Observations,  with  a  Treatise  on  the  Mineral  Waters  of 
Pyrmont^'  1774;  and  he  followed  this  by  other  valuable  medical 
treatises.    But  his  great  work,  and  that  on  which  his  fame  principally 
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3  vols.,  1762-64;  and  <  Naturgeschichte  Ausliindischer  Fische' 
(*  Natural  History  of  Foreign  Fish '),  in  12  vols.,  1785-96.  The  two 
works  contain  432  coloured  plates,  of  which  the  excellence  is  even  now 
acknowledged,  and  the  work  itself  is  regarded  as  the  foundation  of  the 
science  of  ichthyology.  Bloch  left  uncompleted  a  '  Systema  Ichthyo- 
logiie  loooibiw  gx  iUustratum,'  which  was  published  by  Schneider  in 


1801.   The  valuable  collection  which  Blooh  had  formed 

by  the  government,  and  now  forms  a  part  of  the  ooUedaoiifl  of  tbe 

Berlin  Zoological  Museum.    (Oonvenationa-Lexikon,) 

BLOEMART,  ABRAHAM,  an  historieal  painter,  wu  boni  as 
Qoroum  in  1567.  Bloemart  appeam  not  to  have  trsTelled  bejoad 
Paris,  and  he  derived  little  advantage  from  bis  visit  to  thftt  city.  Ha 
principally  resided  in  Utrecht.  His  works  hsTe  remained  alnvus 
entirely  in  his  native  eountry,  and  are  chiefly  at  AmaterdAm.  Tbexe 
are  pictures  of  his  in  some  of  the  churches  at  Brussels  and  Mechlm. 
Bloemart  possessed  originality  and  feeling,  but  was  a  complete  man- 
nerist, making  nature  subservient  to  his  own  peculiar  style.  In  socas 
of  his  historical  pictures  the  figures  are  as  large  as  life,  whioh  shows 
that  he  had  the  ambition  of  doing  something  great ;  but  the  coetuii^ 
18  still  Dutch,  no  matter  what  the  subject  may  be.  He  acquired 
however  considerable  skill  in  the  practice  of  his  art.  Besides  historical 
pictures  he  executed  some  landscapes,  which  have  been  admired,  and 
he  was  not  a  stranger  to  the  etching  needle.  He  died  in  1647 
according  to  some  accounts,  but  others  say  1657.  There  are  ei^g^Faviz^ 
of  his  works  very  spiritedly  executed  by  Bolswert. 

Cornelius,  his  eldest  son,  obtained  some  oelebrity  aa  an  en^gimTer, 
and  introduced  certain  improvements  in  the  praetioe  of  his  art,  giving 
a  softer  edge  to  his  shadows  than  his  predecessors.  His  <ykher  eoua 
practised  painting  and  engraving,  but  without  much  suoceaa. 

BLOMEFIELD,  FRANCIS,  was  bom  at  Fresfield  in  Norfolk,  July 
23rd,  1705.     He  received  the  elements  of  education  at  Diss  and 
Thetford,  and  in  1724  was  sent  to  Qonville  and  Caius  College*  Cam- 
bridge.   He  took  his  degree  of  B.A  in  1727,  and  in  the  same  year  was 
ordained  deacon  of  the  church  of  St  Qiles's^in-the-Fielda,  London. 
In  1728  he  was  made  a  licensed  preacher  by  Dr.  Tanner,  then  Chancellor 
of  Norwich.    In  1729  he  was  instituted  rector  of  Hargham  in  Norfolk, 
and  in  September  of  the  same  year  he  was  instituted  rector  of  Fresfield 
on  the  presentation  of  his  father,  Henry  Blomefield,  Qent. ;  soon  after 
whioh  he  relinquished  Hargham.    Blomefield's  death  occurred  from 
small-pox,  January  15, 175L    His  great  work,  which  in  its  completed 
form  constitutes  one  of  the  best  county  histories  we  possess,  was  pub- 
lished under  the  modest  title  of '  An  Essay  towards  the  Topographical 
History  of  the  County  of  Norfolk.'    It  was  printed  in  his  own  house 
at  Fresfield,  and  the  publication  began  in  numbers  in  1739.     It  was  to 
a  great  extent  owing  to  his  being  his  own  printer  and  publisher  thas 
the'  slow  progress  of  the  work  was  owing ;  but  its  issue  was  greatly 
retarded  by  a  fire  having,  when  the  first  volume  was  completed, 
destroyed  not  only  all  the  parts  printed,  bat  also  the  printing  appa- 
ratus.   It  was  left  unfinished  at  his  death,  when  he  had  canie«l  it  to 
nearly  the  end  of  the  third  (folio)  volume ;  and  tfalb  completion  was 
ultimately  undertaken  by  the  Rev.  C.  Parkin,  rector  of  Oxburgh,  who 
had  rendered  some  assistance  to  Blomefield  in  the  previous  portioo, 
and  had  himself  formed  considerable  collections.    This  genUaman 
finished  the  third  volume,  and  added  two  more,  which  are  conadered 
inferior  to  those  by  Blomefield.    The  second  volume  was  published  in 
1748  ;  the  third,  completed  by  Parkin,  not  till  1769;  the  fifth  aod 
final  volume  appeared  in  1775.    Blomefield  was  greatly  aaaiated  in  hii 
work  by  the  collections  which  had  been  formed  by  Peter  le  Neve,      i 
norroy  king-atarms,  who  spent  above  forty  years  in  amanning  at  grest 
expense  and  trouble  the  most  extensive  ooUeotion  of  facte  for  the 
history  of  Norfolk  that  had  been  formed  for  any  county  in  the 
kingdom.    Blomefield's  own  last-printed  work  waa  the  '  CoUectanea 
Cantabrigiensia,'  a  collection  relating  to  Cambridge  university,  town, 
and  county. 

{liiatory  of  Norfolk  ;  Qough,  British  Topography.) 
BLOMFIELD,  CHARLES  JAMES,  Bishop  of  London,  was  bom 
in  1786  at  Buiy  St  Edmunde,  Suffolk,  where  his  father  was  a  school- 
master. Having  been  first  well-grounded  in  classics  he  proceeded  to 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  both  there  and  in  the  university 
examinations  he  attained  great  distinction.  He  graduated  in  ISOS  as 
third  wrangler,  and  was  senior  medallist  the  same  year ;  subsequently 
he  was  elected  fellow  of  Trinity  College.  The  first  published  speci- 
men of  his  philological  and  critical  abilities  was  an  edition  of  the 
'  Prometheus*  of  .^Eschylus,  which  appeared  in  1810;  this  waafoUowed 
by  the  *  Seven  against  Thebes,'  1812;  the  'Persians;'  the  'Choe> 
phores ; '  and  the  '  Agamemnon.'  A  valuable  edition  of  Callimachoa 
was  published  under  his  supervision  in  1824.  It  is  on  these  works 
that  the  fame  of  Bishop  Blomfield  aa  a  classical  scholar  chiefly  rests. 
But  they  are  far  from  exhibiting  the  extent  of  his  labours  in  the 
academic  field.  In  1812  he  edited  in  conjunction  with  Rennel  the 
'  Musso  Cantabrigiensis ; '  and  in  conjunction  with  Monk  the  *  Post- 
humous Tracts'  of  Person,  a  work  which  he  followed,  two  yean 
later,  by  editing  alone  the  'Adversaria  Porsoni'  But  beeides  th«s« 
he  is  known  to  have  written  numerous  critical  papers  on  Greek  liten- 
tore,  some  of  them  of  a  rather  trenchant  character,  in  the  quarterly 
reviews  and  classical  journals ;  and  he  compiled  in  1828  a  Qreei 
grammar  for^schools. 

His  first  preferment  in  the  church  was  in  1810  to  the  living  of 
Warrington;  and  in  the  same  year  he  received  that  of  Dunton  is 
Essex.  In  1819  he  became  chaplain  to  Howley  bishop  of  London, 
and  very  soon  after  he  received  the  valuable  rectory  of  St.  Botolph, 
Bishopsgate,  in  the  city  of  London,  and  was  made  Arohdeaixm  of 
Colchester.  From  this  time  his  career  of  active  clerical  influence  may 
be  dated.    la  1824  he  waa  raiaed  to  the  episcopal  bench  aa  Bishop  of 
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Chestar;  and  in  1828  on  hla  friend  and  patron  Bishop  Howley  being 
translated  to  the  see  of  Canterbary,  Bishop  Blomfield  was  chosen 
to  sacceed  him  as  Bishop  of  London.  His  lordship  has  OTer  since 
taken  periiaps  the  most  active  and  influential,  if  not  always  the  most 
proininent  part^  in  the  goTemment  of  the  established  church,  and  a 
leading  position  in  the  discussion  of  all  ecclesiastical  or  semi-ecclesias- 
tical subjects  in  the  House  of  Lords.  His  conduct  in  the  many 
important  matters  connected  with  the  doctrines  and  ceremonial 
observances  and  innovations  which  have  vexed  or  interested  the 
Church  of  England  during  the  many  years  he  has  held  his  present 
important  pos^  has  been  much  canvassed :  into  its  merits  however 
we  of  course  refirain  from  entering.  But  besides  his  watchful  super- 
vision of  the  general  interests  of  the  Church,  Bishop  Blomfield  has 
been  a  careful  overseer  of  the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  and  prompt  to 
support  any  proposition  which  has  appeared  likely  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  labouring  classes  in  the  metropolis.  Nor  in  the 
briefest  notice  of  Bishop  Blomfield  ought  the  amazing  success  of  his 
efforts  for  increasing  the  number  of  churches  to  pass  unmentioned. 
While  Bishop  of  Chester  he  zealously  set  on  foot  efforts  to  erect  new 
churches  in  places  insufficiently  supplied;  but  it  is  in  his  London 
diocese  that  success  has  most  abundantly  crowned  his  laboura 
During  the  time  that  he  has  held  the  see  there  have  been  built  in  his 
diocese  a  number  of  churches  beyond  all  comparison  greater  than  in 
the  presidency  of  any  other  bishop  since  the  Reformation ;  yet  one  of 
his  most  recent  public  acts  has  been  to  make  an  earnest  appeal,  seconded 
by  a  large  subscription,  to  the  affluent  and  liberal  to  endeavour  by  a 
vigorous  effort  to  raise  funds  sufficient  if  possible  to  construct  as  many 
additional  churches  as  the  Census  Report  of  the  Registrar-General 
shows  are  still  needed  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  vast  and  rapidly 
increasing  population  of  the  metropolis.    [See  Sufpleuent.] 

The  theological  writings  of  Bishop  Blomfield  consist  of  *  Lectures 
on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,'  and  of  numerous  Sermons  and  Charges. 

BLOND,  or  BLON,  JACQUES  CHRISTOPHE  LB,  a  miniature 
painter,  bom  at  Frankfurt  in  1670,  known  as  the  inventor  of  printing 
in  colours.  He  appears  to  have  been  studjring  in  Rome  as  early  as 
1696,  and  he  probably  lived  there  many  years.    Before  1711  he  was 

Sractising  as  a  miniature  painter  with  great  success  in  Amsterdam, 
ut  he  executed  miniatures  of  so  small  a  size  that  he  injured  his  eyes, 
and  he  was  forced  to  give  up  that  style.  He  then  for  awhile  practised 
oil-painting;  but  he  appears  to  have  soon  afterwards  turned  his 
attention  to  printiDg  in  colours.  He  anticipated  great  results  from 
his  discovery,  and  removed  to  Paris  as  a  larger  field  of  operation,  but 
not  finding  the  encouragement  he  expected,  he  came  to  London. 
Here  he  found  ready  subscribers  to  his  novel  plan  of  picture  painting. 
Those  however  whom  his  representations  had  persuaded  to  venture 
money  in  the  scheme  were  very  much  disappointed  in  the  results. 
His  prints  were  flat  and  dirty,  and  gave  but  very  faint  copies  of  their 
originals ;  they  were  however  efforts  of  great  merit  and  great  novelty, 
and  with  more  perseverance  than  Le  Blond  possessed  much  good 
might  have  resulted.  Le  Blond  however,  disheartened  by  the  cold- 
ness with  which  his  prints  were  received,  and  a  consequent  bank- 
ruptcy, neglected  the  discovery,  and  turned  his  attention  to  a  new 
scheme— the  weaving  in  tapestry  of  the  cartoons  of  RaphaeL 

His  plan  of  printing  was  too  simple  to  produce  satisfactory  results. 
He  used*  only  three  primary  colours,  and  passed  the  prints  three  times 
through  the  press,  printing  with  one  colour  each  time ;  the  secondary 
and  tertiary  oolours  were  obtained  by  printing  one  colour  over  one  or 
both  of  the  other  two  primary  colours ;  and  the  impression  was 
repeated  for  those  parts  where  great  depth  was  necessary :  they  were 
first  engraved  in  mezzo-tinta  He  published  an  account  of  his  plan  in 
1722,  in  French  and  English,  in  4to,  entitled  'II  Colorito,  or  the 
Harmony  of  Colouring  in  Painting,  reduced  to  Mechanical  Practice, 
under  easy  Precepts  and  infallible  Rules,'  with  five  examples,  and  a 
dedication  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  A  second  edition  was  published  in 
Paris,  in  1756,  after  the  death  of  Le  Blond,  by  one  of  his  pupils, 
under  the  title  '  L'Art  d'Imprimer  les  Tableaux.'  Le  Blond  executed 
altogether  in  this  style  thirty-three  plates,  many  after  the  great 
masters,  and  all  very  large ;  some  of  the  portraits,  which  are  a  con- 
siderable proportion,  are  as  large  as  life :  they  are  extremely  scarce. 

Le  Blond  found  also  much  assistance  towards  the  commencement  of 
hia  undertaking  regarding  the  cartoons  of  Raphael,  but  it  was  so 
inadequate  to  the  full  accomplishment  of  the  tapestries,  that  after  he 
bad  spent  all  that  was  advanced,  he  saw  the  hopelessness  of  persisting; 
and  in  about  1737  he  went  off  to  Paris,  leaving  his  friends  the  partly- 
prepared  apparatus  as  the  indemnity  for  their  outlay.  In  Paris  ne 
again  had  recourse  to  his  printing  in  colours,  for  which  he  took  out  a 
patent  in  1740,  but  he  produced  only  two  plates ;  the  enterprise 
failed,  and  he  himself  is  said  to  have  died  in  an  hospital  in  1741. 

(Heineken,  Idie  Q6fUraU  d^une  Collection  d*£tiampe8,  and  Diction- 
naire  des  Artistes,  Ac, ;  Httsgen,  Artistisches  Magazin  ;  Huber,  Manud 
^  Amatew8,  dtc;  Strutt,  3ictionary  of  Engravers;  Piorillo,  Geschichte 
der  Zeichnenden  KUrute,  Ac.) 

BLONDEL,  or  BLONDIAUX,  a  French  minstrel  of  the  12th 
century,  and  the  friend  of  Richard  L  of  England,  whom  he  accom- 
panied to  Palestine.  The  story  of  his  discovery  of  Richard— who  on 
his  return  from  Palestine  had  been  made  a  prisoner  by  Leopold,  duke 
of  Austria,  and  confined  in  the  castle  of  Lowenstein — by  singing  under 
the  castle  walla  an  air  which  they  had  formerly  composed  together, 


and  to  which  Richard  responded,  is  given  by  Fanchet^  on  the  authority 
of  some  old  French  chronicle,  and  has  furnished  the  subject  of  a 
well-known  opera  by  Qretry.  The  truth  of  the  story  however  is 
doubted. 

BLOOD,  THOMAS,  generally  called  Colonel  Bloody  was  a  native  of 
Ireland,  and  an  adventurer  of  no  ordinary  character.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  bom  about  1628.  For  some  time  he  served  in  Ireland  as  a 
lieutenant  in  the  parliamentary  forces.  After  the  king's  restoration, 
the  Act  of  Settlement  in  Ireland,  by  affecting  Blood's  fortune,  made 
him  discontented  beyond  the  common  feeling  of  the  republican  party, 
and  finding  a  design  on  foot  for  a  general  insurrection,  which  was  to 
be  begun  by  surprising  the  Castle  of  Dublin,,  and  seizing  the  person 
of  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  the  then  lord-lieutenant,  he  joined  it,  and 
ultimately  became  its  leader.  The  conspiracy  however  which  had 
been  long  suspected,  was  discovered  upon  the  eve  of  its  execution. 
Colonel  Blood  fled,  but  one  Lackie,  a  minister  (his  brother-in-law), 
with  various  others,  wero  apprehended,  convicted,  and  executed. 
Blood  secured  his  retreat  to  Holland,  where  he  is  stated  to  have  been 
received  into  intimacy  by  some  considerable  persons  in  the  ropublia 
From  Holland  he  came  to  England,  and  joined  the  Fifth  Monarchy 
men,  whose  plans  giving  no  promise  of  success  he  withdrew  to  Scot- 
land, whero  he  took  part  with  the  covenanters,  and  was  present  in  the 
action  of  Pentland  Hills,  November  27th,  1666.  After  that  defeat  he 
again  went  to  England,  whero  he  lived  for  a  time  in  disguise,  medita- 
ting -rovenge  against  the  Duke  of  Ormond ;  whom  he  actually  seized 
on  the  night  of  December  6th,  1670,  in  his  coach  in  St.  James's-street, 
with  the  intent,  as  was  believed,  of  carrying  him  to  Tyburn  to  hang 
him.  The  duke's  servants  after  a  severa  struggle  rescued  their  master. 
Blood's  connection  with  this  enterprise  was  not  suspected;  nor, 
though  a  roward  of  1000^  was  offered  by  proclamation  to  discover  the 
perpetrators  of  the  crime,  could  any  of  the  gang  be  apprehended. 

The  miscarriage  of  this  design  put  him  upon  one  stiU  moro  strange 
and  hazardous  to  repair  his  broken  fortunes.  He  proposed  to  the 
same  desperate  persons  who  had  assisted  him  in  the  former  attempt^ 
to  join  him  in  sehnng  the  regalia  of  England ;  he  wtm  to  contrive  ^le 
means,  and  they  wero  to  devote  themselves  to  the  service.  His  scheme 
was  so  well  laid,  and  executed  with  so  bold  a  spirit,  that  on  the  9th 
of  May  1671  he  so  far  carried  his  point  as  to  get  a  part  of  the  regalia 
(the  csown  and  orb)  into  his  possession.  Blood,  who  had  assumed  the 
disguise  of  a  clergyman,  concealed  the  crown  beneath  his  doak,  but 
was  pursued  and  taken.  One  of  his  companions,  Parrot,  had  the  orb. 
Blood  and  Parrot,  with  another  of  the  party,  wero  now  committed  to 
the  Tower-jail,  whero,  strange  to  say,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  then  the  favourite  and  first  minister,  the  king  himself 
visited  him ;  finally  pardoned  him,  took  him  into  favour  at  court,  and 
gave  him  a  pension.  For  several  years  applications  were  oonstsntly 
made  to  the  throne  through  the  mediation  of  Colonel  Blood ;  and  the 
indulgence  shown  to  him  oecame  a  public  scandaL  When  the  ministry 
styled  the  '  Cabal'  fell  to  pieces.  Colonel  Blood's  consequence  at  court 
declined.  He  then  became  an  enemy  to  his  former  patron,  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  for  a  conspirapy  to  fix  a  scandalous  imputation  upon 
whom  he  was  convicted  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  and  committed 
to  prison ;  but  finding  bail,  was  allowed  to  rotiro  to  his  house  in  the 
Bowling  Alley  in  Westminster,  whero  he  died  August  24th  16S0. 

{Remarks  on  Some  Eminent  Passages  in  the  Ltfe  of  the  Famd  Mr* 
Blood,  foL,  London,  1680;  Sir  Qilbert  Talbot,  Narrative  of  Blwffs 
Attempt  on  the  Crown  in  the  Tower,  HarL  M.a,  No.  6859;  J'he  Nar- 
nttive  of  Colond  Thomas  Blood,  Concerning  the  Design  Beported  to 
he  laid  Agamst  the  Life  and  Honow  of  Oeorge,  Jhtke  of  BvMnghofm, 
folio,  London,  1680.) 

BLOOMFIELD,  ROBERT,  an  English  pastoral  poet,  was  the  young- 
est of  six  children  of  Oeorge  Bloomfield,  a  tailor  at  Honington,  a  village 
near  Bury  St.  Edmunds  in  Suffolk,  where  Robert  was  bom,  Decem- 
ber Srd,  1766.  Having  in  eariy  infeuicy  lost  his  father,  his  moUier 
obtained  a  scanty  subsistence  for  her  fiumly  by  keeping  a  little  school, 
in  which  he  himself  was  taught  to  read.  At  the  age  of  eleven  he  was 
hired  in  the  neighbourhood  as  a  fiumer^s  boy;  but  being  found  too 
feeble  for  agricultural  labour,  he  was  placed  with  a  relative  in  London 
to  become  a  shoemaker.  With  no  assistance  or  stimulus  beyond  the 
reading  of  a  newspaper,  and  a  few  borrowed  books  of  poetry,  of  which 
his  favourite  was  Thomson's  'Seasons,'  he  composed  his  very  pleasing 
rural  poem  '  The  Farmer^s  Boy '  in  a  poor  garret,  No.  14,  Bell  Alley, 
Coleman-street,  whilst  at  work  with  six  or  seven  others,  who  paid  eadi 
a  shilling  a  week  for  their  lodging.  The  manuscript^  after  being  offered 
to,  and  refused  by,  several  London  publishers,  was  printed  under  the 
patronage  of  Capel  Lofft,  Esq.,  in  1800 ;  and  the  admiration  it  produced 
was  so  general  tiiat^  within  three  years  after  its  publication,  more  than 
26,000  copies  were  sold.  An  edition  was  published  in  the  following 
year  at  Leipzig.  At  Paris  a  translation,  entitled  '  Le  Valet  du  Fermier/ 
was  made  by  Etienne  AUard;  one  was  made  into  Italian;  and  in 
London  appeared,  in  1805,  'Agricolss  Puer,  poema  Robert!  Bloom- 
field  celeberrimum,  in  versiui  Latinos  redditum'  auctoro  Gulielmo 
dubbe,  LL.B. :  a  very  clever  efibrt  in  imitation  of  the  '  Qeoigics.' 

The  fame  of  Bloomfield  was  increased  by  the  subsequent  publication 
of  <  Rural  Tales,  Ballads,  and  Songs,'  <  Good  Tidings,  or  News  firom  the 
Farm,'  <Wild  Flowers,'  and  'Banks  of  the  Wye.'  He  was  kindly 
noticed  by  the  Duke  of  Qvafton,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  to  a  aitua* 
tion  in  the  Seal  office ;  but  suffering  from  constitutional  ill-health,  ho 
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veiunied  to  his  trade  of  ladies*  ahoemaker,  to  which,  being  an  amateur 
in  muaic^  he  added  the  employment  of  making  JSoUan  harps.  The 
Duke  of  Grafton  allowed  him  a  pension  of  a  shilling  a  day,  bat  the 
maintenance  of  his  family,  and  of  some  other  of  his  relatives,  invoWed 
him  in  difficulties ;  and,  being  habitually  in  bad  health,  he  retired  to 
Shefford  in  Bedfordshire,  where,  after  mach  bodily  and  mental  suffering 
he  died,  August  19th,  1823,  at  the  age  of  57  years.  He  left  a  widow 
and  four  children,  and  debts  to  the  amount  of  2001.,  which  sum  was 
raised  by  subscription  among  hii  benevolent  friends  and  admirers. 

The  works  of  Bloomfield  have  been  published  in  a  collected  form ; 
and  his  *  Farmer's  Boy'  has  been  frequently  reprinted.  The  author's 
amiable  disposition  and  benevolence  pervade  the  whole  of  his  oompo- 
sitiona  There  is  an  artless  simplicity,  a  virtuous  rectitude  of  sentiment^ 
an  exqubite  sensibility  to  the  beautiful,  which  cannot  fail  to  gratify 
every  one  who  respects  moral  excelienoe,  and  can  enjoy  simple  descrip- 
tive poetry  illustrative  of  English  country  life. 

BLOW,  JOHN,  Mus.  Doa,  was  bom  at  North  Collingham,  Notting- 
hamshire, in  1648,  and  educated  in  the  Chapel-Royid,  where  he  very 
early  distinguished  himself  by  his  industry  and  enterprise,  for  it 
appears^  from  Clifford's  ' Collection,'  that  while  one  of  the  'children' 
of  that  royal  establishment,  he  composed  several  anthems,  which  had 
the  honour  to  be  performed  before  the  king.  His  advancement  was 
rapid  :  he  was  socoesaively  appointed  to  the  offices  of  Qentleman  of 
the  Chapels-Royal  and  Master  of  the  Children ;  one  of  the  King's 
Private  Musicians ;  Composer  to  the  King ;  Almoner  and  Master  of 
the  Choristers  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral ;  and  Organist  of  Westminster 
Abbey.  He  died  in  1708,  and  was  interred  in  the  north  aisle  of  West- 
minster Abbey,  where  a  monument  is  erected  to  his  memory,  on  which 
is  engraved  his  famous  '  Gloria  Patri,'  a  canon,  together  with  a  long 
inscription,  wherein  it  is  stated,  and  to  his  honour,  that  he  was  **  master 
to  the  famous  Mr.  H.  FurcelL"  The  compositions  of  Dr.  Blow  are 
numerous,  but  more  the  offspring  of  study  and  patient  labour  than  of 
genius.  Two  of  his  anthems  however  prove  that  he  was  sometimes 
inspired  by  the  muse  presiding  over  his  art ;  and  a  few  of  the  many 
secular  compositions  in  his  '  Amphion  Anglicus' — a  Tolume  of  songs, 
&c. — were  deservedly  popular. 

BLOCHEB,  LEBRECHT  VON,  Prince  of  Wahlstadt,  fieldmarshal 
of  Prussia,  was  bom  December  16th,  1742,  at  Rostock,  a  town  near 
the  shore  of  the  Bsltio,  in  the  duchy  of  Meckleoburg-Schwerin.  His 
father  was  a  captain  of  cavalry  in  the  service  of  Hesse-CasseL  At  an 
early  sge  he  manifested  a  strong  predilection  for  the  military  pro- 
fession ;  and  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of  his  relatives,  entered  in  his 
fourteenth  year  a  ref^iment  of  Swedish  hussars  as  ensign.  Li  a  cam- 
paign against  the  Prussians,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Seven 
Tears'  War,  in  which  the  Swedes  were  allied  with  Russia  and  Austria 
against  Frederio  the  Great,  he  was  taken  prisoner  in  Pomerania  by 
the  same  regiment  of  Prussian  hussars  in  which  he  afterwards  became 
so  distinguished.  The  colonel  of  the  regiment,  Yon  Belling,  being 
favourably  impressed  with  his  frank  and  f^ant  character,  persuaded 
him  to  join  the  IVussian  army,  and  contrived  to  give  in  exchange  for 
him  another  Swedish  officer.  In  the  service  of  Frederic  he  rose  from 
a  lieutenant  to  senior  oaptain,  when  his  pride  being  ruffled  by  the 
promotion  of  a  person  of  higher  birth  than  himself  to  the  vacant  poet 
of  major,  and  finding  no  use  in  remonstrance,  he  caused  a  request  for 
permission  to  resign  to  be  delivered  to  his  royal  master.  That  singu- 
lar personage,  to  whom  in  stoical  endurance  of  hardships  and  energy 
of  character  he  was  so  remarkably  similar,  gave  him  in  a  very  bluut 
manner  the  permission  he  requested.  He  then  retired  to  tiie  duchy 
of  Silesia,  became  a  farmer,  and  by  persevering  assiduity  acquired 
possession  of  a  considerable  estate.  He  remained  thus  employed  for 
fifteen  years,  until  the  accession  in  17S6  of  Frederio  William  XL,  by 
whom  he  was  courteously  recalled,  and  again  introduced  in  the  rank 
of  major  to  his  old  regiment  of  black  hussars,  which  he  commanded 
with  honourable  distinction  in  several  campaigns  against  the  French. 

In  1789  he  obtained  the  Order  of  Merit;  and  subsequently  in  1798- 
94,  as  colonel  and  major-general,  at  the  battles  of  Urohies,  Luxem- 
burg, Frankenstein,  Oppenbeim,  Eirchweiller,  and  Efiesheim  in  the 
palatinate,  he  acquired  reputation  as  a  soldier  by  his  vigilance,  promp- 
titude, and  astonishing  energy.  In  the  name  of  the  king  of  Prussia 
he  took  possession  in  1802  of  Erfurt  and  Miihlhausen.  In  the  same 
jear,  after  the  victory  gained  by  the  French  at  Jena,  having,  with  a 
remnant  of  10,000  or  12,000  Prussians,  become  separated  from  the 
rest,  he  succeeded  without  disorder  in  forcing  his  retreat  westward  as 
far  as  Lubeck,  and,  though  harassed  by  the  forces  of  the  marshals 
Soult,  Marat,  and  Bemadotte,  he  resisted  to  the  last,  nud  finally 
accepted  a  capitulation  only  on  condition  that  the  cauce  of  surrender 
should  in  writing  be  stated  to  be  "  want  of  ammunition  and  provi- 
sions." Having  been  exchaog^  for  General  Victor,  he  was  sent  into 
Pomerania  to  assi(<>t  the  Swedes.  He  was  afterwards  employed  in  the 
war  department  at  Konigsberg  and  Berlin;  and  when  in  1813  Ms 
country  rose  in  oppoeition  to  France,  he  was  appointed  to  take  the 
command  of  a  numerous  army  of  Prussians  and  Russians  combined. 
The  order  of  St.  George  was  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  emperor 
Alexander  in  acknowledgment  of  his  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Liitzen ; 
at  those  also  of  Bautzen  and  Haynau  he  was  no  less  conspicuous.  In 
the  battle  fought  August  26th,  1813,  on  the  bauks  of  a  small  river 
near  Liegnitc  in  Sileaia,  called  the  Katzbach,  Blucher  first  held  undi- 
vided command;  and  with  60,000  men,  the  greater  number  of  whom 


were  bat  raw  militia,  defeated  the  fYsneh  mamhalw  Maodooald,  17ey, 
Lauriston,  and  Sebastiani,  and  inflicted  on  them  a  terrible  loss.  Kaich- 
ing  with  amaaing  rapidity  to  the  Elbe^  he  crossed  that  river  by  means 
of  pontoons,  and  pushed  on  to  the  important  battle  of  Leipsig,  to  the 
victorious  results  of  which  his  servioes  greatly  contributed.  With  his 
Russo-Prussian  troops  he  now  formed  the  left  wing  of  the  great  army 
of  the  allies  in  their  pursuit  of  Napoleon  L  retreating  towanis  Franosu 
Having  passed  over  the  Rhine  at  Kaub  and  Coblent^  he  took  posses- 
sion of  Kancy  in  January  1814.  At  Brienne  he  received  a  fierce 
attack  from  Napoleon :  but,  though  repulsed  with  great  lose,  returned 
to  the  combat,  as  usual,  on  the  following  day,  and  succeeded  in  getting 
some  advantage.  The  rash  and  reckless  rapidity  of  his  movements  at 
this  time  having  obliged  him  to  make  a  retreat,  and  exposed  his  army 
to  disasters  which  prudence  might  have  avoided,  an  slarm  began  to 
arise  in  England  about  the  filial  result  of  the  conteat;  when,  after 
various  battles  lost  afld  won  oa  the  way  to  Paris,  he  finally  entered 
that  metropolis  March  31, 1814;  and,  but  for  the  intervention  of  the 
other  commanders,  it  would  by  him  have  been  made  a  scene  of  revenge- 
ful retribution.  Among  his  less  extravagant  demands,  he  firmly  in- 
sisted upon  the  restitution  of  every  picture  and  work  of  art  which  had 
been  plundered  from  Prussia  to  adorn  the  Louvre.  As  field-marshal  and 
prince  of  Wahlstadt  he  accompanied  the  allied  sovereigns  to  England, 
where  his  personal  appearance  excited  great  curiosity.  All  the  most 
illustrious  military  orders  of  Europe  having  been  oonfertied  upon  him, 
the  king  of  Prussia  created  for  him  a  new  one,  with  the  badge  of  a  cross 
of  iron,  in  compliment  to  his  invincible  courage.  The  Prince  Regent  of 
England  gave  him  his  portrait ;  and  the  University  of  Oxford,  not  tole 
deficient  in  proof  of  admiration,  bestowed  upon  the  veteran  warrior  the 
academical  degree  of  LL.D.  In  possession  of  these  honours  he  retired 
to  his  Sileeian  eatate,  residing  there  until  the  return  of  Napoleon 
from  Elba  in  1815,  when  he  again  returned  to  the  great  theatre  of 
war,  and  assumel  the  command  of  the  Prussian  army  in  Belgium. 
His  characteristic  over-confidence  and  precipitancy  occasioned  bi« 
defeat  at  the  battle  of  Ligny,  June  16th.  It  was  at  the  cloae  of  this 
desperate  engagement,  in  which  the  fighting  continued  until  ten  at 
night,  that  his  horse  was  shot  dead,  and  fell  upon  him,  ao  that  he  lay 
in  that  position  unable  to  move,  whilst  several  regiments  of  French 
cuirassiers  passed  over  him  in  charging  his  troops.  A  report  of  his 
death  wsa  soon  in  circulation ;  and  Napoleon,  who  commonly  named 
him  '  le  vieux  diable '  (the  old  devil),  made  the  most  of  it  in  cheering 
the  hopes  of  his  soldiers  in  the  struggle  at  Waterloo  on  the  ISth. 
But  late  in  the  evening  of  that  memorable  day,  before  victory  ^m 
quite  assured.  Prince  Bliicher,  who  ou  the  night  of  his  accident  had, 
owing  to  the  darkness,  escaped  unhurt,  appeared  suddenly  emergiog 
from  the  forest  of  Frichemont  at  the  head  of  a  great  portion  of  his 
Prussian  army.  At  first  Napoleon  took  it  for  the  Frendi  division  of 
Marshal  Grouchy  arriving  from  Wavre ;  that  illusion  however  was 
quickly  dispelled,  and  a  general  attack,  ordered  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  completed  the  victory.  Bliicher,  although  his  troops  had 
been  noarching  iJl  day,  immediately  gave  orders  to  puraue  the  flying 
enemy.  The  moon  being  bright,  a  tierco  and  hot  pursuit  by  aixtcea 
regiments  of  Prussians  was  kept  up  the  whole  night,  until  tiie  roads 
were  choked  with  the  dying  and  the  dead.  Having  arrived  with  hia 
army  at  Paris,  and  assisted  in  the  reinstatement  of  the  Bourbon 
dynasty,  he  remained  there  several  months,  very  frequently  attending 
the  tables  for  rouge-et-noir.  When  the  Prussians  returned  to  Ger* 
many,  Blucher,  on  the  anniversaiy  of  the  battle  of  Katzbach,  paid  a 
visit  to  Rostock,  his  native  place,  where  the  inhabitants  united  to  raise 
a  public  monument  to  his  fame.  His  health  now  beginning  to  decline, 
he  finally  retired  to  his  ch&teau  of  Eriblowitz  in  Silesia,  where  the 
king  of  Prussia  visited  and  took  leave  of  him  in  his  latest  momcDti^ 
"I  know  I  shall  die,"  said  the  old  general;  "  I  am  not  sorry  for  it; 
because  I  can  be  no  longer  of  any  use."  Haviug  requested  that  ha 
might  be  buried  without  any  parade,  in  a  neighbouring  field  by  the 
roadside,  under  three  linden  trees,  he  died  on  the  12th  of  September 
1819,  nged  seveuty-seven.  The  whole  Prussian  army  went  into  mourn- 
ing for  eight  days.  He  had  been  in  the  service  of  Prussia  during 
forty-five  years,  and  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo  was  seventy-three  years 
of  age.  In  the  year  1826  his  statue  in  bronze,  twelve  feet  in  height, 
modelled  by  the  sculptor  Ranch,  was  erected  in  Berlin.  The  merit  of 
Bliicber  lay  nearly  altogether  in  his  fearless  courage  and  his  personal 
advantages :  as  a  prudent,  scientific  general  he  has  no  claims  at  all 
to  distinction.  With  a  piercing  eye,  a  loud  and  sonorous  voice,  a  bold 
outline  of  figure,  accoutred  and  armed  as  a  cossack,  snd  a  masterly 
style  of  mauoiuvring  his  horse,  his  presence,  as  he  rode  in  front  Jf 
his  men,  never  failed  to  iuspire  them  with  hope  of  success  in  follow- 
ing a  captain  so  daring  and  full  of  energy.  The  astonishing  celerity 
of  his  movements  got  him  the  appellation  of  Marshal  Forwards,  by 
which  he  was  generally  known  in  Germany  and  Russia ;  but  eqiiall j 
well  known  was  the  fact,  that  to  the  able  plans  of  General  Gneisenau, 
one  of  his  officers,  he  owed  almost  all  his  success. 

BLUMENBACH,  JOHANN  FRIEDKICH,  was  bom  at  Gothaon 
the  11th  of  May  1752.  He  studied  medicine  successively  in  the  uni- 
versities of  Jena  and  Gottingen,  and  took  his  degree  at  the  latter  place 
in  1775.  He  choee  for  the  subject  of  his  inaugural  dissertation  the 
varieties  of  the  human  race.  It  was  published  at  Gottingen  with  the 
title  *De  Generis  Humani  Varietate  Nativa,'  4to,  1776;  and  several 
new  editions  appeared  during  the  next  twenty  years.     This  essay 
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ttppean  (o  have  laid  the  foundatioii  of  many  of  his  important  inveatt- 
^ations  on  this  subjeot  in  after  life,  and  led  to  the  formation  of  his 
very  extensive  ooUection  of  the  skulls  of  all  nations. 

In  1776,  the  year  after  taking  his  degree,  Blumenbaoh  was  appointed 
extraordinary  professor  of  medicine  in  the  university  of  Oottingen, 
iud  in  1778  he  was  made  ordinary  professor.  At  the  same  time  he 
dso  received  the  appointment  of  .aaperintendent  of  the  library  and 
museum  of  natural  history  in  the  university.  From  this  time  his 
contributions  to  the  sciences  connected  with  medicine^  especially 
anatomy  and  physiology,  became  regular.  In  physiology  he  pursued 
the  path  of  Haller,  and  directed  his  attention  more  eepecially  to  the 
structure  and  functions  of  the  lower  animals,  as  a  means  of  deter* 
mining  the  tme  lawa  of  human  physiology.  In  1781  he  published  a 
work  on  embryology,  entitled  'Ueber  den  Bildungstrieb  und  das 
Zeugungs-gesch^ft^'  8to,  Oottingen.  In  this  work  he  threw  much 
light  on  the  obscure  subject  of  generation,  and  opened  up  a  path  for 
future  inquirers.  New  editions  of  this  work  appeared  in  Qermany  in 
17S9  and  1791.  In  1786  appeared  his  work  on  the  human  bones,  with 
the  title  'Qeschichte  und  Beschreibung  der  Knochendes  Menschlichen 
Korpers,'  Svo,  05ttingen.  He  also  published,  in  Latin,  in  the  same 
year,  an  introduction  to  medical  literature.  In  1787  appeared  his 
'Institutiunes  Physiologicso,'  Svo,  Gottingen.  This  work  was  written 
in  Latin,  and  was  one  of  the  first  attempts  that  had  been  made  to  give 
a  condensed  account  of  the  functions  of  the  human  body  without 
entering  into  the  minute  anatomical  structure  of  the  body.  It  quickly 
became  the  text-book  of  schools  where  physiology  wsa  taught.  Several 
new  editions  of  the  original  work  were  publish^,  and  it  was  translated 
into  German,  Dutch,  English,  and  French.  A  second  English  transla- 
tion, by  Dr.  Elliotson,  was  published  in  London  in  1817;  and  of  this 
translation  so  many  subsequent  editions  appeared,  and  the  notes  by 
the  translator  became  at  length  so  numerous,  and  the  progress  of 
physiology  required  so  much  of  the  original  to  be  modified,  that  the 
translator  at  length  published  the  work  with  the  title  '  Human 
Physiology,  &a,  with  which  is  incorporated  much  of  the  elementary 
part  of  the  Institutiones  Physiologicsd  of  J.  F.  Blumenbaoh,  by  John 
Elliotoon,  M.D.' 

Blumenbaoh,  in  all  his  contributions  to  physiology,  had  frequent 
recourse  to  the  lower  animals  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  and 
developing  the  functions  of  those  of  the  higher;  and  in  1805  he  was 
induced  to  publish  a  manual  of  comparatiTe  anatomy.  This  work 
appeared  at  Gottingen,  with  the  title  '  Handbuch  der  vergleichende 
Anatomie.'  It  was  translated  into  English  in  1809,  by  Mr.  William 
Lawrence;  and  again  in  1827  by  Mr.  Coulson.  Although  this  work  is 
meagre  compared  with  those  which  have  appeared  both  in  this  country 
and  on  the  continent  since  its  first  publication,  yet  it  exerted  an  im- 
portant influence  on  the  systematic  study  of  comparative  anatomy, 
embodving  as  it  did  the  results  of  previous  observers  and  the  authoi?B 
own  laoours  in  this  department  of  scientific  inquiry. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  author's  inquiries  with  regard  to  the 
varieties  of  the  human  race  was  the  collection  of  a  large  number  of 
skulls  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  various  parts  of  the  world.  In  1791 
he  commenced  the  publication  of  a  work  in  parts,  containing  descrip- 
tions and  illustrations  of  these  skulls.  It  was  entitled  '  Decas 
CoUectionis  sues  Craniorum  diversarum  Gentium  illustrata,'  4  to, 
Gottingen.  This  work  extended  to  several  volumes,  and  was  finished 
in  1808.  Besides  his  large  works,  Blumenbach  contributed  to  various 
scientific  journals  a  g^eat  number  of  papers  on  particular  departments 
of  medical  and  physiological  inquiry,  and  indeed  on  almost  every 
subject  connected  with  medicine. 

In  1783  Blumenbach  visited  Switzerland.  During  this  journey  he 
made  notes  on  the  medical  topography  of  the. districts  through  which 
he  travelled,  and  afterwards  published  them  in  his  '  Medicinische 
Bibliothek,'  a  work  which  he  edited  at  Gottingen  from  1780  to  1794. 
He  visited  England  in  1788,  and  again  in  1792.  In  1812  he  was 
appointed  secretary  to  the  Boyal  Society  of  Sciences  at  Gottingen. 
In  1816  he  was  made  physician  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain  and 
Hanover ;  and  in  1821  was  made  a  knight  commander  of  the  Guelphic 
order.  In  1831  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
in  Paris.  The  jubilee  of  his  gradiiation  was  celebrated  bv  the 
university  in  Gottingen  in  1825,  and  the  jubilee  of  his  professorship  in 
the  following  year.    He  died  on  the  22nd  of  January  1840. 

(Kallisen,  Medicintschea  ScKHfUteller-Lexikon;  Blumenbach,  Worka,) 

BOADICE'A,  BOODICEA,  BONDICEA,  or  BOUNDORICEA,  Uved 
in  the  middle  of  the  first  century,  and  was  the  wife  of  Prasutagus, 
the  king  of  the  Iceni,  a  tribe  of  Britons  inhabiting  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk.  Prasutagus  at  his  death  bequeathed  his  wealth,  which  was 
very  great,  to  his  two  daughters  and  to  the  Roman  emperor,  a  device 
resorted  to  in  those  times  with  the  hope  that  it  would  confine  the 
emperor  to  a  share  of  the  deceased's  possessions,  and  would  rescue 
the  remainder  from  his  officers.  Nero  was  at  this  time  emperor ;  and 
Suetonius  Faullinus,  a  general  of  great  skill  and  energy,  commanded 
in  Britain.  While  Suetonius  was  occupied  in  attacking  the  Isle  of 
Anglesey  (then  called  Mona),  Catus,  the  procurator  or  coUector  of  the 
revenue,  wag  guilty  of  g^eat  rapacity  among  the  Britons  in  the  east. 
He  caused  £>adicea,  on  whom  the  government  of  her  nation  had 
devolved  by  the  death  of  her  husband,  to  be  scouiiged,  and  her 
daughters  to  be  violated.  In  consequence  of  these  atrocities,  the  Iceni 
•ad  their  neighbour^  the  Trinobantes  (who  dwelt  ^in  what  is  now 


fisflex  And  Middlesex),  flew  to  arms.  They  first  attacked  and  dertroyedr 
the^  Roman  colony  of  Camalodunum  (Colchester),  and  defeated  a  Roman 
legion  which  was  coming  to  the  relief  of  the  place,  under  the  com- 
mand of  PetiliuB  Cerialis.  The  insurgents  also  massacred  the  Romans 
at  Verolamium  (St.  Alban's),  and  at  London,  which  was  then  famous 
for  its  commerce.  Catus  fled  into  GauL  Tacitus  says  that  the  Romans 
and  their  allies  were  destroyed  to  the  number  of  70,000,  many  of 
whom  perished  under  torture. 

Suetonius  hastened  to  the  scene  of  this  revolt;  and  abandoning 
London,  which  he  had  no  means  of  defending,  posted  himself  with  an 
army  of  about  10,000  men  in  a  narrow  pass,  his  rear  being  guarded 
by  a  wood,*  a.d.  61.  The  Britons  were  commanded  by  Boadicea,  who, 
in  a  chariot  with  her  twp  daughters,  went  from  one  tribe  to  another 
exhorting  them  to  fight  bravely.  They  seem  however  to  have  met  the 
usual  fate  of  uncivilised  armies.  Without  combination,  incumbered 
by  their  very  multitude,  impeded  by  Ui^ir  women  who  surrounded 
them,  and  by  their  unwieldy  chariots,  they  suffered  a  terrible  carnage. 
Tacitus,  a  nearly  contemporary  historian,  estimates  the  destntction  at 
80,000  persons,  an  incredible  number,  although  he  says  that  the 
Romans  did  not  spare  even  the  women  and  the  animals,  who  added  to 
the  heaps  of  slain.    Boadioea,  he  teUs  uSy  killed  herself  by  poison. 

(Tacitus,  AnnaL  xiv.  81,  &a) 

BOBROy,  SEMEN  SERGJBEVITCH,  a  Russian  poet  of  some  difl- 
tinotion,  who  commenced  his  literary  career  about  1784.  His  most 
important,  if  not  most  extensive  work  is  the  '  Khersonida,'  a  poem 
descriptive  of  the  wild  scenery,  natural  history,  and  antiquities  of  the 
Taurida.  In  this  production,  which  first  appeared  in  1808,  and  was 
afterwards  corrected  and  enlarged,  there  is  much  originality  both  of 
subject  and  manner,  and  it  is  further  remarkable  for  iMing  written  ia 
blank  verse,  a  form  before  unknown  to  Russian  poetir.  Besides  con* 
taining  many  very  animated  pictures  of  nature  in  the  mountainous 
regions  of  the  Tauridan  peninsula,  there  are  many  lyrical  passages 
of  great  vigour,  which,  while  they  relieve  the  sameness  of  hmdsoape 
description,  breathe  a  powerful  moral  strain,  and  are  replete  with 
elevated  sentiment  and  religious  fervour.  Some  of  the  episodical 
parts  are  of  a  dramatic  cast,  being  thrown  into  the  form  of  dialogue^ 
and  along  with  these  may  bs  classed  the  narrative  of  the  aged  Shereef 
Omar,  in  the  course  of  which  he  relates  the  history  of  the  Taurida 
from  the  fabulous  ages  of  Greece.  Bobrov  was  gifted  with  much 
imagination  and  feeling,  but  in  aiming  at  energy  and  loftiness  he  was 
occasionally  inflated  in  his  language.  He  was  exceedingly  well  read 
in  English  poetry,  to  which  he  is  perhaps  in  some  measure  indebted 
for  the  best  characteristics  of  his  own.  He  died  at  St.  Petersburg 
in  1810. 

BOCCA'CCIO,  GIOVANNI,  bom  in  1818,  was  the  son  of  Boocaooio 
di  Chelllno,  a  merchant  of  Florence,  whose  family  belonged  to  Certaldo 
in  the  Val  d'Elsa  in  the  territory  of  Florence.  His  mother  was  a 
Frenchwoman,  with  whom  his  father  had  become  acquainted  during 
a  visit  to  Paris,  where  Boccaccio  was  bom.  He  studied  at  Florence 
under  the  grammarian  Giovanni  da  Strada  imtil  he  was  ten  years  of 
age,  when  his  father  apprenticed  him  to  a  merchant  at  Paris,  where 
he  spent  six  years.  On  his  retum  to  Florence,  having  expressed  a 
dislike  of  mercantile  pursuits,  his  father  set  him  to  study  the  canon 
law.  After  some  years  passed  in  this  study,  he  was  sent  to  Naples, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  several  learned  men  about  the  court 
of  £jng  Robert,  who  was  a  patron  of  learning.  Boccaccio  says  that 
the  sight  of  Virgil's  tomb  near  Naples  determined  his  literary  vocation 
for  life,  and  that  he  then  renounced  all  other  pursuits. 

In  1341,  on  Easter^)ve,  as  he  was  attending  service  in  the  ehurbh 
of  San  Lorenso,  he  was  struck  by  the  appeartLnoe  of  a  beautiful  young 
lady,  with  whom  he  fell  deeply  in  love.  The  object  of  Boccaccio  s 
admiration  proved  to  be  Mary,  of  the  family  of  Aquino,  and  a  pre- 
sumed daughter  of  King  Robert  of  Naples.  Boccaccio's  attachment 
was  returned ;  and  to  please  his  mistress  he  wrote  '  U  Filocopo,'  a 
romance  in  prose,  at  the  beginning  of  which  he  relates  the  history  of 
their  love,  and  afterwards  'La  Teeeide,'  a  poem  in  ottava  rima  on 
the  fitbulous  adventures  of  Theseus.  This  was  the  first  romantic  and 
chivalrous  poem  iu  the  Italian  language.  Chaucer  borrowed  from  the 
'Teseide'  his  'Knighte's  Tale,'  afterwahls  remodelled  by  Dryden 
under  the  name  of  '  PaJamon  and  Aroite.'  Boccaccio  dedicated  the 
'  Teseide'  to  his  Fiommetta,  the  name  which  he  gave  to  his  mistress 
Mary.  In  1342  Boccaccio  was  recalled  home  by  his  father,  but  in 
1344  he  returned  to  Naples,  where  he  remained  for  several  years. 
He  there  wrote  the  '  Amorosa  Fiammetta; '  '  II  Filostrato,'  a  poem  in 
ottava  rima,  and  '  L' Amorosa  Visions^'  a  poem  in  terza  rima,  of  which 
the  initial  letters  of  the  first  line  of  each  terzina  being  placed  in  suc- 
cession together  by  way  of  acrostic,  compose  two  sonnets  and  a  can- 
zone in  praise  of  ms  mistress,  and  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  he  has 
called  her  by  her  real  name  '  Mirja.'  At  this  time  he  frequented  the 
court  of  Queen  Joanna,  who  had  succeeded  her  father  Robert  He 
read  his  works  to  the  queen,  and  at  her  desire,  as  it  appears,  he  wrote 
his  '  Decamerone,'  a  hundred  tales,  ten  of  which  are  supposed  to  be 
told  every  afternoon  of  ten  successive  days  by  a  society  of  seven  young 
women  and  three  young  men,  who,  having  fled  from  the  plague 
which  afflicted  Florence  hi  1348,  had  retired  to  a  country-house  some 
distance  from  the  town.  Most  of  the  stories  turn  upon  love-intrigues; 
they  are  full  of  humour  and  admirably  told,  but  the  details  are  often 
very  licentious.    Several  of  the  tales  however  are  unexceptionabU 
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Some  of  the  sobjeots  of  theee  taloi  aie  taken  from  older  works,  bat 
most  of  them  are  originaL 

While  at  Naples  Boccaccio  amused  himself  with  writing  in  the 
Neapolitan  dialect,  in  which  there  is  extant  a  humorous  letter  addressed 
by  him  to  Francesco  de'  Bardi,  a  Florentine  merchant,  in  the  year  1S49. 
It  appears  that  Boccaccio  went  from  Naples  to  Calabria,  and  some  say 
also  to  Sicily,  either  for  the  purpose  of  studying  Greek,  or  in  order  to 
collect  manuscripts  for  his  libraiy.  About  1850  Boccaccio  returned 
to  Florence,  where,  by  the  death  of  his  father,  he  had  become  pos- 
BCBsed  of  his  inheritance,  which  he  spent  in  travelling  and  in  purchasing 
maDuscripta  chiefly  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics.  What  manuscripts 
he  could  not  purchase  he  contrived  to  copy. 

Boccaccio's  merits  being  now  known  and  appreciated  by  his  country- 
men, he  was  employed  by  the  state  in  several  offices  and  missions. 
He  was  sent  sevend  times  to  Romsgna,  to  the  lords  of  Ravenna  and 
Forli,  and  afterwards  on  a  mission  to  Louis  of  Bavaria,  Marquis  of 
Brandenburg,  in  Gkrmany,  and  again  to  Pope  Innocent  YI.  In  1351 
he  was  sent  to  Petrarch,  who  was  then  at  Padua,  to  oommunicato  to 
him  the  revocation  of  the  sentonoe  of  exile  passed  against  his  father 
during  the  factions  of  1802,  as  well  as  the  restoration  of  his  paternal 
property,  which  had  been  confiscated;  Petrarch  was  at  the  same  time 
invited  to  return  to  his  patomal  country,  but  he  declined  the  invitation. 
In  1355  Boccaccio  wroto  'II  Corbacoio,  ossia  il  Labirinto  di  Amore,'  a 
kind  of  satire  against  women,  full  of  indecent  passages.  His  Ram- 
metta  appears  to  have  died  at  Naples  some  time  before.  In  1360, 
having  induced  the  Florentines  to  found  a  chair  of  Greek  litorature  in 
their  university,  he  repaired  to  Venice  for  a  professor,  and  brought 
home  with  him  Leontius  Pilatus,  a  native  of  Calabria,  who  wished  to 
pass  himself  off  for  a  Greek,  as  Petrarch  says.  ('Epistola  Senil.' 
Jib.  iii  6.)  Pilatus  was  a  learned  but  uncouth  man.  Boccaccio  lodged 
him  in  his  own  house,  and  treated  him  with  great  kindness  notwith- 
standing his  repulsive  manners  and  bad  torn  per.  Boccaccio  learned 
Grrek  from  Pilatus,  who  made  for  his  pupil's  use  a  Latin  translation 
of  Homer. 

lu  1661  a  great  change  took  place  in  Boccaccio's  moral  conduct 
His  life  had  till  then  been  irregular,  and  most  of  his  writings  licentious, 
but  in  that  year  Father  Ciani,  a  Carthusian  monk,  came  to  him  and 
stated  that  Father  Petroni  of  Siena  of  the  same  order,  who  had  died 
shortly  before  in  odour  of  sanctity,  had  commissioned  him  to  exhort 
Boccaccio  to  forego  his  profane  studies,  reform  his  loose  life,  and 
prepare  for  death.  To  prove  the  truth  of  his  mission,  Ciani  told 
Boccaccio  several  circumstances,  known  only  to  Boccaccio  and  Petrarch. 
Boccaccio  wrote  immediately  in  great  agitation  to  his  friend  Petrarch, 
expressing  his  resolution  to  quit  the  world  and  shut  himself  up  in  a 
Carthusian  convent  Petrarch's  answer,  which  is  among  his  Latin 
epistles,  is  remarkable  for  ite  sound  and  clear  sense.  Without  ascribing 
much  weight  to  the  mysterious  oircumstances  of  the  monk's  communi- 
cation, he  exhorted  his  friend  to  listen  to  the  warning,  so  far  as  to 
adopt  a  new  and  regular  course  of  life,  which  he  might  do  without 
shutting  himself  up  in  a  convent,  and  without  giving  up  his  studies 
and  his  books.  This  letter  calmed  the  excited  imagination  of  Boc- 
caccio, who  from  that  time  became  an  altered  man.  His  studies  took 
a  more  Fcrious  turn,  and  he  devoted  part  of  his  time  to  the  perusal 
of  the  Scriptures.  It  was  soon  after  this  that  he  wrote  to  Mainaido 
de'  Cavalcanti,  marshal  of  Sicily,  imploring  him  not  to  allow  his 
'Decamerone'  to  be  perused  by  the  females  of  his  family,  "who, 
though  they  might  by  education  and  honourable  principlee  be  above 
temptetion,  yet  could  not  but  have  their  minds  tainted  by  such 
obscene  stories."  And  as  an  apology  for  himself,  he  stated  that  it 
was  a  work  of  his  youth,  and  that  he  had  written  it  in  great  measure 
in  compliance  with  the  will  of  the  powerful,  "  majori  coactus  imperio," 
alluding  probably  to  Queen  Joanna's  request 

In  1362  Boccaccio  went  to  Naples  at  the  request  of  Acciajuoli,  the 
seneschal  of  the  kingdom,  but  he  soon  left  Naples  for  Venice,  where 
he  spent  three  months  with  Petrarch.  After  Ms  return  to  Florence, 
he  was  sent  by  the  republic  to  Pope  Urban  V.,  then  at  Avignon,  and 
again  to  the  same  pope  at  Rome  in  1367.  At  this  period  of  his  life  he 
appears  to  have  been  distressed  in  his  circumstances^  and  to  have 
received  occasional  assistance  from  his  kind  friend  Petruxih,  who  also, 
on  his  death-bed,  left  him  by  will  fifty  golden  florins  "  to  buy  him  a 
winter  pelisse  to  protect  him  from  cold  while  in  his  study  at  night," 
adding,  that  if  he  did  no  more  for  Boccaccio,  it  was  only  through  want 
of  meansL  In  1373  Boccaccio  was  appointed  to  lecture  at  Florence  on 
Dante's  '  Commedia,'  and  to  explain  and  comment  upon  the  obscure 
passages  of  that  poem.  He  wroto  a  commentaiy  on  the  'Inferno,' 
which  is  much  esteemed,  and  also  a  life  of  Dante,  which  is  not  very 
accurate.  His  health  being  bad,  he  gave  up  his  lectureship  in  1374, 
and  retired  to  Certaldo,  where  he  made  his  will,  leaving  his  little 
property  to  his  two  nephews,  except  his  library,  which  he  bsqueathed 
to  his  confessor.  Father  Martin  of  Signa,  an  Augustine  friar,  and  after 
his  death,  to  the  convent  of  Santo  Spirito  at  Florence,  for  the  use  of 
students.  A  fire .  which  occurred  in  the  convent  a  oentuzy  after 
destroyed  this  valuable  collection,  the  work  of  Boccaccio's  whole  life. 
After  lingering  for  several  months,  Boccaccio  died  at  Certaldo  on  the 
21st  December  1875,  at  the  age  of  .sixty-two,  sixteen  months  after  the 
•death  of  his  friend  Petrarch. 

Boooaodo  may  be  oonaddered  as  the  father  of  Italian  prose.  The 
nerite  of  his  '  Decamerone^  with  regard  to  language  have  been  perhaps 


exaggerated,  but  still  It  has  the  merit  of  befaig  the  eailiesfc  proas 
work  written  in  pure  Italian.  (Fosoolo, '  Disoorso  Stoiioo  sul  Teste 
del  Decamerone;'  'Journal  of  Education,'  No.  x.,  'On  the  Sfeady  of 
the  Italian  Language.')  Boocacoio  and  Petrarch  were  the  revivers  of 
dassioal  literature  in  Italy.  They  spared  neither  labour  nor  money  in 
recovering  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  and  in  giving  an  impulse  to 
the  study  of  them.  Boccaccio  wroto  several  works  in  Latin :  'De 
Genealogia  Deorum ; '  'De  Montium,  Syl varum,  Lacuum,  Flaviomcn, 
Stagnorum  et  Marium  Nominibus,  liber;'  'De  Casibns  YiToram  et 
Foeminarum  illustrium ;' '  De  Claris  Mulieribos,'  and  sixteen  *  Eciogae,' 
in  which  he  alludes,  under  the  veil  of  allegory,  to  the  evento  of  his 
time.  His  Italian  works  have  been  published  together,  carefoUj  cor- 
rect-ed  from  the  best  existing  manuscripts,  in  17  vols.  8vo,  fWenoe, 
1827-34. 

(Baldelli,  Vita  di  (Xtmumi  Boccaccio,  Floteaoe;i8W;  MaBaefaeOi, 
Scrittori  cC Italia,) 

BOCCAGE,  MARIE  ANNE  LEPAGE,  was  a  Frendi  poetess  of 
the  last  centuiy,  so  highly  esteemed  by  her  oontemporariee  that  she 
was  received  as  a  member  of  the  academies  of  Rome,  Bologna,  Padia, 
Lyon,  and  Rouen.  She  was  bom  in  Rouen  in  1710,  and  educated  in 
a  convent  at  Paris,  where,  at  an  early  age,  she  was  distinguished  for 
telent  and  a  poetic  turn;  but  it  was  not  until  the  year  1746  that 
Madame  du  Boocage  first  appeared  as  an  author,  when  her  poem, 
entitled  '  Prix  Altomatlf  entre  lee  Bellee  Lettres  et  lea  Sdenoes,' 
gained  the  first  piiae  given  by  the  then  recently  founded  Rouen 
Academy.  She  was  from  this  time  surrounded,  oonrtod,  and  eulogised 
by  all  the  distinguished  literati  of  France.  Fontonelle  called  her  his 
daughter ;  VolUire  placed  a  crown  of  laurel  on  her  head,  saying  it 
was  the  only  thing  wanting  to  her  dress ;  and  the  words  '  Farma 
VonuB  arte  Minerva'  were  assigned  her  ss  a  motto ;  but  her  prodne* 
tions  display  little  real  genius,  and  little  that  can  oommand  the 
admiration  of  posterity.  Their  chief  merit  seems  to  be  an  ea^  and 
correct  versification.  Her  poetical  works  consist  of  an  imitation  of 
'  Paradise  Lost,'  another  of  Gesner^s  '  Death  of  Abel,' '  Lea  Amazones^' 
a  tragedy  (which  was  acted  eleven  times), '  La  Colombiade,'  an  epie 
poem,  and  several  small  pieces.  Her  works  ran  through  four  editions 
between  the  years  1749  and  1770,  and  were  translated  into  Kngtish, 
German,  Spamsh,  and  Italian.  Her  prose  letters,  written  during  her 
travels  through  England,  Holland,  and  Italy,  which  were  little  thought  of 
at  the  time,  will  probably  be  valued  long  after  her  poetxy  is  fori^tten. 
Madame  du  Boocage  died  at  the  age  of  nmety-two,  m  the  year  1802. 

BOCCALPNI,  TRAJA'NO,  bom  at  Loreto  in  1656,  studied  st 
Rome,  and  afterwards  applied  himself  to  the  profession  of  the  Isw. 
He  wss  employed  by  the  court  of  Rome  in  several  administraliTe 
o£5ces,  and  Gr^ory  XIII.  sent  him  as  governor  to  Benevento.  He 
was  well  aoquainted  with  the  poUtios  of  the  different  courts  in 
his  time,  and  wrote  satirical  commento  upon  them,  in  which  he  was 
particulsrly  vehement  against  the  court  of  Spain,  in  that  age  the 
preponderating  power  in  Europe.  His  principal  work  is  'I  Ba^ 
guagli  di  Pamaso,'  in  which  Apollo  is  supposed  to  sit  in  judgment 
and  hear  the  chaiges  and  complainte  of  princes,  warriors,  and  autiion. 
This  work  made  him  many  enemies.  He  also  wroto  '  La  Pietra  del 
Paragone  Politico,'  which  he  left  in  manuscript  in  the  bands  of  a 
friend.  In  tihis  work,  which  is  a  kind  of  continuation  of  the  other, 
he  especially  attacks  Spanish  despotism.  It  was  published  after  his 
death  in  1652,  and  tnmslated  into  English  by  Henry  earl  of  Mon- 
mouth, with  the  title  *  Politick  Touchstone,'  London,  1674.  Boocalmi 
also  wrote  commentaries  upon  Tacitus, '  Oaservazioni  sugll  AnnaH  di 
Comelio  Tacito,'  in  which  he  developes  his  views  of  anoient  politioi. 
and  makes  frequent  comparisons  between  them  and  *the  events  of  his 
own  time.  These  commentaries,  which  also  extend  to  the  life  of 
Agricola,  were  published  in  2  vols.  4to,  1678,  under  the  title  of  '  La 
Bilancia  Politiea  di  tutto  le  Opere  di  Tnjano  Boccalini,'  with  notes  by 
Louis  du  May.  The  notes  are  written  with  greater  freedom  than  the 
text,  especially  on  religious  subjects,  for  which  reason  the  work  was 
put  in  the  Index  of  forbidden  books.  Owing  to  his  uivectivesagain^ 
Spain,  Boccalini,  being  a£raid  of  the  power  of  that  government,  took 
refuge  at  Venice,  the  only  Italian  state  that  kept  itself  comparatively 
independent  of  Spanish  influence.  He  did  not  live  there  much  more 
than  a  year,  and  died  on  the  16th  of  November  1618.  Aooordxng  to 
some  accounto  he  was  murdered  in  his  lodgings,  and  in  his  own  bed, 
by  hired  assassins,  but  the  statement  is  disbelieved  by  Maszuehelli, 
Tirabosohi,  and  other  Italian  writers. 

BOCCANE'RA,  SIMO'NE,  the  first  doge  of  Genoa,  was  elected  by 
popular  acclamation  in  1839.  Until  that  time  the  republic  had  been 
governed  by  two  capitani  chosen  from  among  the  patrician  families, 
between  whom  frequent  disputes  occuired,  they  being  divided  into 
the  factions  of  Ghielphs  and  Ghibelines.  ThoBe  disputes  were  often 
accompanied  with  violence,  and  the  citizens  of  Genoa  growing  tired 
of  suoL  commotions  appointed  a  doge,  or  elective  supreme  magistrate, 
after  the  example  of  Venice.  It  was  resolved  at  the  same  time  that 
the  doge  should  be  chosen  from  among  the  private  citazens,  and  not 
from  any  of  the  patrician  families.  The  doges  were  appointed  for 
life;  but  they  were  often  driven  from  office  by  civil  oommotxonsL 
Bocoanera  himself  was  expelled  in  1844,  but  returned  some  y<ean  after 
and  was  reinstated.  His  son  Battiste  was  elected  doge  in  1400,  but 
was  soon  after  beheaded.  The  institution  of  the  dogee  for  life  lasted 
till  1028; 
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BOCCHEBI'NI,  LTTIGI,  was  bom  at  Luoca  in  1740.  His  first 
instractions  in  mosio  were  from  the  Abb^  Yannucd,  and  he  subse- 
quently studied  composition  generally,  and  the  violoncello  particularly, 
at  Rome.  Some  time  afterwards  Charles  IV.  of  Spain,  a  great 
connoisBeur  iix  music,  engaged  Boocherini  as  court  composer,  and 
during  many  years  he  lived  in  the  sunshine  of  royal  favour ;  but 
indiscreetly  wounding  the  vanity  of  the  royal  dilettante,  he  was  did- 
missed  from  his  envied  situation.  Abont  the  same  time  Lucien  Bona- 
parte, then  ambassador  at  Madrid,  took  him  under  his  protection,  and 
settled  on  him  a  pension  of  a  thousand  crowns,  on  condition  of  his 
supplying  him  with  six  quintets  every  year.  Boccherini  continued  to 
reside  in  the  Spanish  capital  till  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1806. 
Boccherini  produced  little  besides  quintets  for  two  violins,  viola,  and 
two  violoncellos,  which  are  remarkable  for  sweetness  of  harmony,  and 
for  gracefulness  of  melody;  and,  what  renders  them  unlike  all  other 
compositions  of  the  kind,  he  most  commonly  assigns  the  principal 
part  to  the  first  violoncello.  Of  these  he  composed  no  less  than 
uiuefcy-three,  which  have  now  been  superseded  by  the  more  elaborate 
and  undoubtedly  supexlor  works  of  the  same  class  by  Haydn,  Mossart, 
and  IBeethoven. 

BOCUART,  MATTHIEX7,  Protestant  minister  at  Alengon  in  the 
17th  Century,  published  'Traits  oontre  les  Beliques,'  and  'Traits 
centre  le  Sacrifice  de  la  Messe.*  Judicial  proceedings  were  com- 
menced against  him  for  having  given  in  this  treatise  the  forbidden 
title  of  pastors  to  Protestant  ministers.  He  published  also  '  Dialogue 
Bur  lea  Difficult^s  que  les  Missionaires  font  auz  Protestans  de  France.* 
This  dialogue  on  the  tolerance  of  Lutheran  errora  induced  the  Elector 
Palatine  to  try  if  he  could  unite  the  two  reformed  churchei  in 
Germany,  namely,  the  Lutherans  and  the  Calvinists,  and  accordingly 
he  advocated  their  union  in  the  assembly  of  Protestant  princes  at 
Frankfurt  Upon  hearing  this,  Matthieu  Bochart  published  his 
'  Diallacticon,'  that  is,  'a conciliatory  treatise/ 1662,  which  he  dedicated 
to  the  Elector  Palatine.    It  contains  the  plan  of  this  projected  union. 

BOCHABT,  SAMUEL,  of  the  family  De  Boobart  Champigny,  de 
la  branche  de  Menillet,  became  by  his  great  learning  the  most  diistin- 
guished  member  of  his  illustrious  family,  although  he  did  not  enjoy 
such  splendid  titles  as  many  of  his  relations.  He  was  born  at  Bouen 
in  1599,  and  was  the  son  of  a  Protestant  minister.  When  Samuel 
Bochart  was  thirteen  yean  old  he  competed  forty-four  Qreek  verses, 
and  it  is  said  that  he  read  at  an  early  age  not  merely  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  but  also  the  rabbinical  commentators.  Soon  afterwards  he 
studied  philosophy  at  6edan  under  the  professor  D.  J.  Smith,  and 
defended  his  theses  with  great  applause  in  1615.  He  studied  divinity 
under  Cam^ro,  or  Cameron;  and  the  Syriac,  Chaldee,  and  Arabic 
under  CapeL  When  Camdron  escaped  from  the  civil  commotions  to 
London  in  1621,  Bochart  followed  him.  and  attended  his  private 
inatructions. 

After  a  short  stay  in  England,  Bochart  went,  towards  the  close  of 
the  year  1621,  to  Leyden,  where  he  studied  Hebrew  and  Arabic  under 
Thomas  Erpeniusy  and  divinity  under  A.  Bivetus,  who  had  married  a 
sister  of  P.  du  Moulin.  Bivetus  dedicated  his  'CathoUcus  Orthodoxus' 
to  Bochart.  It  is  said  that  Boohart  learned  the  Ethiopic  from  Job 
Ludolf. 

Having  finished  his  studies  at  Leyden,  Bochart  returned  home.   His 

father  was  then  dead,  but  his  mother  still  survived.    He  was  soon 

iavited  by  the  Protestants  at  Caen  to  accept  among  them  the  office  of 

pastor,  and  he  became  a  zealous  and  popular  preacher,  admired  even 

hj  Boman  Catholics.    Dniing  the  siege  of  Bochelle  a  number  of 

Koman  Catholic  controversialists  went  about  in  order  to  dispute  with 

Protestant  ministers,  and  to  entrap  them  by  unguarded  expressions. 

The  famous  Veron,  who  had  been  train^  by  the  Jesuits,  and  was 

now  travelling  through  France,  urged  Bochart  to  a  public  disputation, 

which  took  place  in  the  castle,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  a^iseuibly  of 

nobility  and  gentry,  and  lasted  from  the  22nd  of  September  to  the 

3rd  of  October  1629.    Sometimes  the  Duke  of  Longueville,  viceroy  of 

Normandy,  himself  attended.    In  nine  sessions  Bochart  and  Veron 

debated  on  the  accuracy  of  the  French  version  of  the  New  Te8tament> 

the  faults  of  the  Vulgate,  images,  traditions,  intercession  of  the  saints, 

good  works,  the  mass,  presbyters,  forbidden  food,  celibacy,  certainty  of 

salvation,  authority  of  the  Bible,  the  church,  supremacy  of  St.  Peter, 

power  of  the  pope,  the  Virgin,  saints,  relics,  free  will,  merits,  vows, 

abstinences,  justification,  purgatory,  limbus,  prayers  for  the  dead, 

number  of  sacraments,  eucharist^  sequivoca,  &c.     Veron,  observing 

that  Bochart  had  gained  more  general  approbation  than  himself,  left 

without  having  terminated  the  disputation.      Bochart  enriched  his 

*  Actea  de  la  Conference  tenue  Ik  Caen  entre  Samuel  Bochart,  et  Jean 

Baillehaohe,  et  Frangois  Verin,  et  Isaak  le  Conte,'  Saum.  1630,  2  vols. 

3vo,  with  several  additions  from  the  fathers,  which  prove  that  he  was 

nrell  versed  in  this  branch  of  learning. 

Having  begun  to  expound  Qenesis  to  his  congregation,  these  popular 
expositions,  which  terminate  with  Gen.  xl  18,  led  him  to  write  the 
bllowing  works: — 'De  Paradise  Terrestri;'  *Qeographia  Sacra,  sen 
E'halegf  et  Canaan;'  '  Hierozoicon,  or  the  Animals  mentioned  in  the 
Bible.'  He  wrote  also  some  dissertations  on  the  plants  and  gems 
aentioned  in  ths  Bible,  but  of  these  merely  fragments  remcdn.  The 
Plialeg  *  and  the  '  Canaan '  were  published  in  1646.  The  approbation 
vith  which  'Phaleg'  and  'Canaan*  were  received  by  the  learned 
nduoed  Boohart  to  bestow  aU  his  energy  upon  the '  Hierozoicon/  but 


two  oircumstanoes  oooasiotied  delay.  Dr.  Morley,  then  chaplain  to 
King  Charles  II.  of  England,  prevailed  on  Boohart  to  write  a  letter  on 
episcopacy  and  preebyterianism,  in  order  to  pacify  the  minds  of  the 
English  about  the  time  of  the  Convention  of  Breda;  and  in  1652 
Bochart  was  invited  by  an  autograph  letter  of  Christina,  queen  of 
Sweden,  to  come  to  StoOkholm,  where  she  hod  surrounded  herself  with 
learned  men.  Bochart  was  accompanied  to  Stockholm  by  Huetius,  or 
Huot.  They  visited  on  their  journey  through  Holland  the  learned  of 
those  days,  as  Heinsius  at  Leyden,  and  the  famous  Anna  Maria  h 
Schurmaun,  then  at  Utrecht,  They  passed  through  Hamburg  and 
Copenhagen  to  Stockholm,  where  they  were  well  received  by  the 
queen,  but  Bochart  was  much  annoyed  by  the  levity  of  the  courtiers. 
He  returned  in  165S  to  Caen,  where  he  was  welcomed  by  the  members 
of  the  academy  which  liad  been  founded  during  his  absence,  and  of 
which  he  became  one  of  the  most  distinguish^  members.  In  the 
Koyal  Library  at  Stockholm  he  had  found  many  oriental  sources  of 
information  for  his  '  Hierozoicon,'  and  he  induced  his  young  companion 
Huet  to  employ  his  leisure  in  editing  the  '  Commentaries  of  Origen ' 
from  a  codex  in  the  royal  library  at  Stockholm.  In  1661,  having  come 
to  an  agr<;ement  with  a  London  bookseller  for  the  '  Hierozoicon,'  which 
is  the  best  of  his  works,  he  obtained  the  assistanoe  of  Stephanus  Morinus 
in  his  ministerial  functions,  in  order  that  he  might  devote  his  time 
to  the  completion  of  it.  Moriiius  was  afterwards  his  biographer,  and 
it  is  from  his  treatise '  Do  darissimo  Bocharto  et  omnibus  ejus  Scriptis,' 
that  we  derive  our  hiformation.  Bochart  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy 
on  the  16th  of  May  1667,  whilst  speaking  in  an  assembly  of  the 
academicians  at  Caen. 

Bocharf  s  works  have  been  edited  at  Leyden  by  Johannes  Leusden 
and  Petrus  de  Villemandy,  '  Opera  omnia,  hoc  est,  Phaleg,  Ghanaan, 
et  Hierozoicon,  quibns  accesserunt  Dissertationes  Varise,  &c.  Pne* 
mittitur  Vita  Auccoiis  h  Stephano  Morino  scripts,  editio  quarta,  1712.' 
This  edition  is  the  best  of  the  complete  worki^  but  the '  Hierozoicon ' 
has  been  published  by  F.  C.  Kosenmuller,  Lips.,  1798-96,  in  8  vols.  4to. 
with  additions  from  modem  travellers. 

(Dictionaries  of  Moreri  and  Bayle ;  Morinns,  VUa  ;  Pet  Dan.  Huetii, 
Epitcopi  Ahrvncenm  Oommentariua  de  Rebus,  dfc.) 

BODLEY,  SIR  THOMAS,  from  whom  the  Bodleian  or  public 
library  at  Oxford  takes  its  name,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  John 
Bodiey  of  Exeter,  by  Joan,  daughter  and  heire»  of  Robert  Home, 
Kaq.,  of  Ottery  St.  Mary.  He  was  bom  at  Exeter,  March  2nd,  1544. 
He  was  about  twelve  years  of  age  when  his  father,  being  obliged  to 
leave  England  on  account  of  religion,  settled  with  his  family  at  Qeneva, 
where  he  lived  a  voluntary  exUe  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary. 
In  the  university  of  (Geneva,  then  newly  erected,  young  Mr.  Bodiey 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  learned  languages  and  divinity 
under  the  most  eminent  professors.  Ho  frequented  the  public  lectures 
of  Chevalerius  on  the  Hebrew  tongue,  of  Beroaldus  on  the  Greek,  and 
of  Calvin  and  Beza  on  divinity,  and  had  also  domestic  teachers  in  the 
house  of  Philibertus  Saraoenus,  a  physician  of  that  city,  with  whom 
he  boarded,  where  Robert  Constantino,  author  of  the  Greek  Lexicon, 
read  Homer  to  him.  Upon  the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1558, 
he  returned  to  England  with  his  father  and  family,  who  settled  in 
•  London.  He  was  soon  after  sent  to  Magdalen  College,  O^tford,  where 
he  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Humphrey,  afterwards  presi- 
dent of  that  society.  In  1568  he  took  the  degree  of  B.A.,  was  chosen 
probationer  of  Merton  College  the  same  year,  and  the  year  following 
was  admitted  fellow.  In  1566  he  took  the  degree  of  M.A.,  and  in  the 
same  year  read  natural  philosophy  in  the  public  schools.  In  1569  he 
was  elected  one  of  the  proctors  of  the  university,  and  after  that,  for 
a  considerable  time,  supplied  the  place  of  university  orator.  In  1576, 
being  desuous  to  improve  himself  in  the  modem  languages,  and  to 
qualify  himself  for  public  business,  he  began  his  travels,  and  passed 
nearly  four  years  in  visiting  France,  Germany,  and  Italy.  Afterwards, 
returning  to  his  college,  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  history 
and  politics.  In  1583  he  was  made  gentleman  usher  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  in  1585  married  Anne,*  daughter  of  Mr.  Carew  of 
Bristol,  and  widow  of  Mr.  Ball,  a  lady,  as  Wood  informs  us,  of  con- 
siderable fortune.  Soon  after,  he  was  employed  by  Queen  Elizabeth 
in  several  embassies  to  Frederic  king  of  Denmark,  Julius  duke  of 
Brunswick,  William  landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  other  German  princes, 
to  engsge  them  to  join  their  forces  with  those  of  the  English  for  the 
assistance  of  the  King  of  ITavarre,  afterwards  Henry  IV.  of  France; 
and  having  discharged  that  commission,  he  was  sent  to  king  Henry  HI., 
at  the  time  when  that  prinoe  was  forced  by  the  Duke  of  Guise  to  quit 
Paris.  TMs  commission,  he  himself  tall  us,  he  performed  with 
extraordinary  secrecy,  not  being  accompanied  by  any  one  servant  (for 
so  he  was  commanded),  nor  with  any  other  letters  than  such  as  were 
written  with  the  queen's  own  hand  to  the  king,  and  some  select  persons 
about  him.  **  The  effbct,"  he  continues,  "  of  that  message  it  is  fit  I 
should  conceal ;  but  it  tended  greatly  to  tiie  advantage  of  all  the 
Protestants  in  France,  and  to  the  duke's  apparent  overtnrow,  which 
followed  soon  upon  it"  In  1588  Mr.  Bodiey  was  sent  to  the  Hpgae 
to  manage  the  queen's  a£fiurs  in  the  United  Provinces,  where,  accord- 
ing to  an  agreement  between  the  queen  and  the  States,  he  was 
admitted  one  of  the  Council  of  State,  and  took  his  place  next  to 
Count  Maurice,  giving  his  vote  in  every  proposition  made  to  that 
assembly.  In  tUs  station  he  behaved  greatly  to  the  satisfaotioii  of 
his  royal  tiQigtresi  and  the  advanoement  of  the  pablio  servioe. 
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After  nearly  five  yearsT  rendenoe  in  Holland,  Mr.  Bodley  obtained 
leave  to  return  into  England  to  look  after  his  private  affidre,  but  was 
shortly  afterwards  remanded  back  to  the  Hague.  About  a  year  after- 
wards he  came  into  England  again,  to  communicate  some  private  dis- 
coveries to  the  queen,  and  presently  returned  to  the  States  for  the 
execution  of  the  counsels  which  he  had  secretly  proposed.  He  obtained 
his  final  recall  in  1507.  After  his  return,  finding  his  advancement  at 
court  obstructed  by  the  jealousies  and  intrigues  of  the  great  men,  he 
retired  from  it  and  from  all  public  business,  and  never  could  be  pre- 
vailed with  to  return,  or  to  accept  any  new  employment  In  the 
same  year  he  set  about  the  noble  work  of  restoring  or  rather  founding 
anew  the  public  library  at  Oxford,  which  was  completed  in  1599. 
After  King  James's  accession  to  the  throne,  Mr.  Bodley  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood.  He  died  the  28th  of  January  1612,  and  was 
buried  with  great  solemnity  at  the  upper  end  of  Merton  (College 
choir.  Sir  Thomas  Bodley  wrote  his  own  life  to  the  year  1609,  which, 
together  with  the  first  draught  of  his  statutes  for  his  library,  and  a 
collection  of  his  letters,  were  published  from  the  originals  in  the 
Bodleian  by  Thomas  Heame  under  the  title  of  'ReliquisQ  Bodleiane, 
or  some  genuine  Bemains  of  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  8vo,  Loudon, 
1708.  The  '  Life '  alone  had  been  previously  published  in  4to,  Oxford, 
1647. 

BODMEB,  JOHANN  JACOB,  the  son  of  a  cleigyman,  was  bom 
at  Ziirich  in  July  1698.  He  applied  himself  partioularly  to  the  study 
of  history  and  to  poetry.  Bodmer  was  struck  with  the  want  of 
national  character  in  the  German  literature  of  his  time,  the  style  and 
manner  of  which  were  heavy  imitations  of  the  French.  Bodmer  imd 
his  friend  Breitinger  began  publishing  a  aeries  of  critical  articles  on 
the  subject,  which  were  violently  opposed  by  Qottsched,  the  Aris- 
tarchus  of  Qermany  in  those  days,  who  treated  the  two  Swias  critics 
with  great  superciliousness;  but  this  controversy,  which  continued 
for  some  years,  was  the  means  of  efieoting  a  complete  revolution  in 
German  literature.  Several  young  and  gifted  writers  embraced 
Bodmer's  views,  and  a  thoroughly  Qerman  Mhool  was  formed,  which 
produced  Kiopstock,  Lessing^  Schiller,  GK)the,  and  a  host  of  others. 

Bodmer  was  deeply  read  in  the  Qreek  and  Latin,  as  well  as  in  the 
English  poets,  and  he  translated  Homer  and  Milton  into  German. 
But  his  special  delight  was  in  the  old  romantic  and  chivalrous  poetry 
of  Germany,  and  he  made  the  value  of  ancient  Qerman  poetry  known 
by  publishing  in  1758  a  collection  of  the  Minnesinger,  or  old  (German 
romantic  poets.  He  likewise  published  the  '  Helvetisohe  Bibliothek,' 
Zurich,  17S5-41,  which  is  a  collection  of  tracts  relative  to  the  history 
of  Switzerland.  He  also  wrote  a  poem  in  twelve  cantos  on  the  Deluge^ 
which  was  translated  into  English  under  the  title  of  'Noah,'  by 
J.  Collyer,  London,  1767.  Bodmer  filled  for  fifty  years  the  chidr  of 
literature  in  the  academy  of  his  native  town,  Ziirich.  He  died  at  a 
very  advanced  age  in  January  1783.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he 
was  regarded  as  the  patriarch  of  Qerman  literature,  and  he  took 
delight  in  directing  and  encouraging  young  men  in  their  studies.  His 
books  and  manuscripts  he  bequeathed  to  the  National  Library  of 
Zurich.  His  correspondence  was  published,  together  with  that  of  his 
countryman  Solomon  Qessner,  by  Korte,  Ziirich,  1804. 

BODO'NI,  JOHN  BAPllST,  one  of  the  most  eminent  printers  of 
the  18th  century,  was  bom  at  Saluzso  in  the  Sardinian  states, 
Febraary  16, 1740.  He  learned  the  mdiments  of  lus  art  in  the  office 
of  his  father.  In  his  earlier  days  he  showed  a  tasto  for  design,  and 
at  hours  of  leisure  engraved  vignettes  on  wood.  At  eighteen  years  of 
age  a  desire  to  improve  his  condition  induced  him  to  undertake  a 
journey  to  Rome.  He  left  Saluaso  with  a  school-fellow,  Dominic 
Costa,  who  expectod  to  receive  assistance  from  an  uncle,  at  that  time 
secretary  to  a  Roman  prelate.  With  some  difficulty  arising  from  their 
scarcity  of  means,  they  reached  Rome,  when  Costa's  uncle  told  them 
he  could  do  nothing  for  them,  and  advised  them  to  return.  Bodoni 
yielded  to  the  advice ;  but,  before  he  quitted  Rome,  thought  he  would 
visit  the  printing-house  of  the  Propaganda.  His  geheral  demeanour 
and  vivacity  on  this  occasion  attracied  the  notice  of  the  Abbato 
Ri^ggieri,  the  superintendant  of  that  establishment,  who  gave  him  an 
engagement.  Here  he  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Cardinal  Spinelli, 
at  that  time  the  head  of  the  Propaganda,  who  became  his  patron,  and 
by  whose  advice  he  attended  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  Oriental 
languages  in  the  University  of  La  Sapienza,  and  learned  to  read  Arabic 
and  Hebrew.  Being  intrusted  with  the  printing  of  the  '  Arab-Copht 
Missal,'  and  the  '  Alphabetum  Tibetanum,'  edited  by  P^re  Qiorgi,  ho 
acquitted  himself  so  well,  that  Ruggieri  put  his  name  at  the  end  of 
the  volume,  with  that  of  his  town:  *Rom89  excudebat  Johannes 
Baptista  Bodonus  Salutiensis,  kdoclxil'  Ruggieri's  suicide  however 
in  1766  (or  as  other  accounts  say,  as  early  as  1762)  rendered  Bodoni's 
longer  stay  at  Rome  insupportable  from  regret.  At  this  time  he  had 
also  accepted  a  proposal  to  come  to  England,  but  going  to  Saluzzo  to 
see  his  parents,  he  fell  ill;  and  the  Marquis  de  Felino,  in  the  interval, 
offering  to  place  him  at  the  head  of  the  press  intended  to  be  esta* 
blished  at  Parma,  upon  the  model  of  that  of  the  Louvre,  Bodoni 
broke  through  his  engagements,  and  settled  there  in  1768.  In  1771 
he  published  specimens  of  his  art  in  '  Saggio  Tipografico  di  fregi  e 
majuscole,'  in  8vo;  followed  in  1774  by  'Isorizioni  esotiche,'  com- 
posed by  J.  B.  de  Itossi ;  and  in  1775,  on  occasion  of  the  marriage  of 
the  Prince  of  Piedmont  with  the  Princess  Clotilde  of  France,  a  third 
work  of  the  same  description,  entitled  '  Epithalamia  exoticis  Unguis 


reddita,'  exhibiting  the  alphabets  of  twenty-five  languages.  Between 
1775  and  1788,  although  his  fame  became  universal,  his  press  was  not 
over-actively  employed.  In  1789  the  Duke  of  Parma  furnished 
Bodoni  with  a  portion  of  his  palace  and  a  press,  from  which  issued 
some  of  the  most  beautiful,  though  not  the  most  correct  editions  of 
the  classics  known :  especially  a  'Horace'  in  folio,  in  a  single  volume, 
in  1791;  *  Virgil.' in  two  volumes  in  folio,  in  1793;  'CatuUus,  Tibol- 
lus,  and  Propertius,'  in  1794 ;  and  '  Tacitus's  Annals,'  in  three  vols., 
folio,  in  1795.  In  1794  Bodoni  produced  a  most  beautiful  edition  of 
the  '  Qeruaalemme  Liberata'  of  Tasso,  in  three  vols,  folia 

His  most  sumptuous  work  of  all  was  his  *  Homer,'  in  three  volumes 
in  folio,  printed  in  1808,  with  a  prefatory  dedication  to  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  in  Italian,  French,  and  Latin.  When  the  French  armies 
entered  Italy,  in  the  early  part  of  the  revolutionary  war,  Bodoni  and 
his  labours  had  received  a  marked  protection.  On  the  21st  of  January 
1810  Bodoni  presented  a  copy  of  this  splendid  work,  printed  upon 
vellum,  in  two  volumes,  to  the  emperor,  in  the  gallery  at  Stw  Cloud, 
and  in  return,  received  a  pension  of  8000  francH.  After  this  time, 
while  Italy  was  under  the  French  rule,  Bodoni  received  the  most 
tempting  6ffers  to  quit  Parma.  Prince  Eugene  Beauhamois  ofierDii 
him  the  superintendence  of  the  press  at  Milan,  and  Murat  that  of 
Naples;  but  he  pleaded  age  and  infirmities,  and  his  wish  to  remain 
at  Parma.  In  18 1 1,  having  received  the  Crouof  the  Two  Sicilies 
from  Murat,  he  proposed  to  publish  for  the  education  of  the  young 
prince,  the  son  of  Murat,  a  series  of  French  classics,  and  commenced 
the  execution  of  hjB  project  by  a  folio  'Telemachus'  in  191S. 
'Racine'  was  to  have  followed;  but  it  was  not  published  till  1814, 
after  Bodoni's  death.  Bodoni  had  long  Bufifered  from  the  goat,  to 
which  a  fever  was  at  last  superadded.  He  died  November  20th,  ISIS. 
Within  a  few  months  of  his  death  the  Emperor  Napoleon  nominated 
him  a  '  Chevalier  de  la  Reunion,'  and  sent  him  a  present  of  Ib.OOO 
francs  to  aid  him  in  the  publication  of  the  French  classics. 

BOECE,  or  BOETIUS,  HECTOR,  the  Scottish  historian,  was  of  the 
family  of  Boeoe  of  Balbride,  or  Panbride,  in  the  shire  of  Angus  (now 
Forfarshire).  He  was  bom  about  the  year  1465-66  in  the  town  of 
Dundee :  whence  he  had  the  appellation  of  Deidonanus,  as  he  is  6tyl«d 
in  the  edition  of  his  history  published  by  Ferrarius.  He  received  hi:^ 
early  Mncation  in  his  native  town  and  at  Aberdeen,  whence  he  west 
to  Montague  College  in  the  University  of  Paris,  where  he  took  the 
degree  of  A.M.  in  1494,  and  in  1497  was  appointed  professor  of 
philosophy.  At  Paris  he  became  acquainted  with  many  of  the  learned 
persons  of  his  time;  amongst  others  Erasmus,  who  kept  up  an 
epistolsjy  correspondence  with  him,  and,  as  a  mark  of  lus  regard, 
dedicated  to  him  a  catalogue  of  his  works.  He  calls  Boece  **  vir  singa- 
laris  ingenii,  felicitatiB,  et  facundi  oris;"  and  says  of  him  that  *^hd 
knew  not  to  lie." 

In  the  beginning  of  the  16th.  century,  Boece  was  induced  to  aec«pt 
an  invitation  made  by  Bishop  Elphinstone  of  Aberdeen,  to  be  principd 
of  the  college  about  to  be  erected  in .  that  city.  When  he  came  to 
Aberdeen  he  was  made  a  canon  of  the  cathedral,  and  chaplain  of  the 
chantry  of  St  Ninian.  In  the  end  of  the  year  1514  his  friend  and 
patron.  Bishop  Elphinstone,  died. 

In  the  beginning  of  1522  Boece  published  at  Paris  his  '  Yita  Epis- 
coporum  Murthlaoensium  et  Aberdonensium,'  a  work  to  which  he  wai, 
it  seems,  led  by  the  exemplary  life  of  the  late  bishop,  an  account  of 
whom,  indeed,  occupies  the  greater  part  of  it.  The  dedicatioa, 
which  is  to  Bishop  Dunbar,  is  dated  from  the  College  of  Aberdeen, 
prid.  CaL  Sept.  1521.  Major's  or  rather  Mair's  '  History  of  Scotland' 
appeared  about  this  time ;  and  its  appearance  probably  led  Bo<^^  to 
undertake  a  similar  work.  In  1526  the  first  edition  of  Boeoe  d 
'  History  of  Scotland '  was  published.  In  estimating  this  work  we 
must  apply  to  it  the  standard  of  the  day  in  which  it  was  issued :  when 
knowledge  was  in  the  hands  of  few,  and  in  those  few  hands  meagre 
and  inaccurate;  when  communication  was  difficult,  and  intercourse 
rare ;  and  when  physical  science  was  in  ite  iu&ncy.  Taking  these  things 
into  account,  we  mvmt  admit  that  Boece  merited  the  admiration  awi 
reward  which  he  received.  In  1527  the  king  gave  him  a  pension  of 
50^.  Scoto  yearly,  to  be  paid  until  the  king  should  promote  fioeoe  to  a 
benefice  of  100  merks  Scots  of  yearly  value.  Boeoe  subaequeutly 
obtained  the  rectory  of  Fy  vie  in  the  shire  of  Aberdeen,  which  he  held 
at  hia  death  in  1536.  Bellenden's  translation  of  Boece's '  EUstory '  ww 
published  in  1536  at  Edinburgh.  This  translation  was  made  at  the 
command  of  King  James  Y.,  whose  limited  education  precluded  him 
from  perusing  the  Latin  originaL  Bellunden's  translation  of  Boece 
was  a  very  free  translation,  the  author  having  added  and  altered  as  he 
thought  proper ;  and  it  again  was  put  from  the  Scottish  dialect,  m 
which  it  was  written,  into  English,  with  equal  freedom,  by  Harrison. 
(Ap.  Holinshed's  '  Chron.'  voL  L) 

In  1527,  Boece's  brother  Arthur,  who  was  a  doctor  of  the  canon  law. 
and  a  licentiate  in  the  civil  law,  and  the  author  of  a  book  of  'Excerpts 
from  the  canon  law,  appears  to  have  been  appointed  canonist  of  King's 
College.  (Kennedy,  'Annals  of  Aberdeen.')  The  next  year  Boece 
hims^  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity  in  the  college;  and  oa 
this  occasion  the  magistrates  and  town-council  of  Aberdeen  voted  him 
a  present  of  a  tun  of  wine,  when  the  new  wines  arrived,  or  20L  to  bcr 
a  new  bonnet  ('Council  Register,'  ap.  Kennedy,  'Annals,'  toL  u. 
p.  867.)  Boece  died  about  the  year  1586,  and  was  buried  in  the  ehapel 
of  the  college  near  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Elphinstone. 
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♦BCECKH,  AUGUST,  was  bom  in  the  year  1786  at  Carlaruhe,  in 
the  grand-duchy  of  Baden.  He  woe  educated  at  the  unirenity  of  Halle 
in  the  Prussian  province  of  Saxony,  was  thence  admitted  into  the 
Teachers'  Seminary  at  Berlin,  and  was  afterwards  appointed  professor 
of  the  Greek  language  and  literature  in  the  university  of  Berlin,  which 
office  he  still  holds.  He  also  fills  the  situation  of  secretary  to  the  class 
of  history  and  philosophy  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  mat  city.  He 
is  an  associate-member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles- 
Xicttres  of  France,  and  a  corresponding  member  of  most  of  the  other 
learned  societies  of  Europe. 

Professor  Bceckh's  principal  philological  and  critical  work  is  his 
edition  of  Pindar  (Leipzig,  8  vols.  4to,  1811-21),  consistiDg  of  the 
Qreek  text^  with  various  readings,  scholia,  a  Latin  translation,  a  con- 
tinuous commentaiy,  notes,  and  a  treatise  on  Greek  versification.  But 
the  work  which  has  established  his  reputation  among  the  students  of 
Greek  antiquity  throughout  Europe  is  'Die  Staatsbaushaltung  der 
Athener '  (Berlin,  2  vols.  8vo),  which  has  been  translated  into  English 
by  the  present  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  Sir  George  Ck>mewall 
Lcewis,  under  the  title  of '  The  Public  Economy  of  Athens '  (London, 
second  edition,  revised,  1842).  It  is  divided  into  four  books,  the  heads 
of  which  will  best  exhibit  the  extent  of  investigation  which  the  work 
comprises : — ^Book  1,  on  the  prices  of  conunodities,  wages  of  labour, 
rent  of  land  and  houses,  and  profits  of  stock,  in  Attica ;  book  2,  on  the 
financial  administration  and  expenditure  of  the  Athenian  state;  book 
3,  on  the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  Athenian  state;  book  4,  on  the 
extraordinary  revenues  of  the  Athenian  state. 

In  1819  Professor  Boockh  published  'Die  Entwickelung  der  Lehren 
des  Pythagoraer  Philolaos'  ('Development  of  the  Doctrines  of  Philolaus 
the  Pythagorean ').  In  1838  he  published  his  '  Metrologische  Unter- 
suchungen  uber  G(ewichte,  Munzfusse,  und  Masse  des  Alterthums' 
('  Metrological  Investigations  concerning  the  Weights,  Coins,  and 
Measui-es  of  Antiquity '}.  This  treatise  includes  a  full  inquiry  into 
the  subjects  which  were  more  summarily  discussed  in  the  first  six 
chapters  of  the  first  book  of  '  The  Public  Economy  of  Athens.'  In 
1840  came  out  his  'Urkunden  iiber  das  Seewesen  des  Attiscben  Staats' 
(*  Documents  relating  to  the  Maritime  Administration  of  the  Athenian 
State").  He  also  published  a  'Dissertation  on  the  Silver-Mines  of 
Liaurion  in  Attica,'  and  in  1843  an  edition  of  the  'Antigone'  of 
Sophocles.  The  great  work  entitled '  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Grsecarum,' 
printed  under  the  authority  and  at  the  expense  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Berlin,  was  commenced  by  Bceckh,  and  continued  by  Frantz,  one  of 
Boeckh's  pupils,  who  has  since  died.  This  work,  in  three  magnificent 
folio  volumes,  but  not  yet  completed,  is  to  contain  aU  the  Greek 
inscriptions  known,  whether  printed  or  in  manuscript. 

{Nowvdle  Biographic  Unwertelle.) 

BOERHAAVE,  HERMANN,  was  bom  on  the  Slet  of  December 
1668  at  Voorhout,  a  village  two  miles  from  Leyden,  of  which  his  father, 
James  Boerbaave,  was  the  minister.  Being  designed  for  the  Church, 
lie  was  instructed  by  his  father  in  the  classical  languages,  and  at  the 
age  of  eleven  he  was  already  able  to  translate  both  Greek  and  Latin 
"with  tolerable  accuracy.  He  went  to  Leyden  in  1682,  and  at  the 
university  there  he  studied  Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew,  Clialdee^  with 
ancient,  modem,  and  ecclesiastical  history,  and  the  mathematics ;  and 
lie  soon  began  to  give  publio  proofs  of  his  eloquence  and  erudition. 
In  1688  he  delivered  an  oration  before  Gronovius,  professor  of  Greek. 
In  1689  he  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  the  subject  of 
bis  inaugural  thesis  being  the  distinction  between  the  soul  and  the 
body.  In  this,  as  in  his  former  discourse,  he  refuted  the  atheistical 
doctrines  of  Epicurus  and  Spinosa,  and  obtained  a  great  reputation  for 
piety  and  learning. 

About  this  time  he  taught  the  mathematics  as  a  means  of  enabling 
bim  to  continue  his  studies,  his  resources  having  been  much  impaired 
by  the  death  of  his  father  in  1682.  Without  giving  up  his  intention 
of  entering  the  ministry,  he  now  began  the  study  of  physic  by  a 
diligent  perusal  of  Vesalius,  Bartholinus,  and  Fallopius;  he  was  a 
constant  attendant  at  Nuck's  anatomical  demonstrations,  and  examined 
the  anatomy  of  different  animals  himselfl  He  carefully  studied  Hippo- 
cnnttes  among  the  ancient  and  Sydenham  among  the  modern  medical 
-writers.  He  likewise  prosecuted  the  study  of  chemistry  and  botany 
^th  ardour,  and  still  pursued  his  theological  studiea  Having  taken 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Physic  at  Hardewick  in  1693,  he  returned  to 
LfCyden  with  the  design  of  undertaking  the  ministry,  but  altered  his 
views,  and  adopted  the  medical  profession,  in  consequence  it  is  said 
of  an  idle  report  having  been  propa^ted  that  he  had  gone  over  to 
Spinosa.  Had  Boerhaave  been  at  this  time  firmly  rooted  m  his  design 
of  entering  the  church,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  this  absurd 
calumny  could  have  made  him  change  his  resolution.  It  seems  more 
probable  that,  feeling  himself  eminently  skilled  both  in  theology  and 
physio,  he  was  wavering  in  his  choice  of  a  profession ;  and  as  the 
Blightest  weight  will  turn  a  loaded  but  well-balanced  beam,  so  even 
the  breath  of  a  slanderer  made  Boerhaave  a  physician. 

He  now  commenced  the  practice  of  physic,  and  his  time  was  taken 
up  with  visiting  the  sick,  studying,  mining  chemioal  experiments, 
investigating  every  part  of  medicine  with  the  utmost  diligence, 
teaching  the  mathematics,  and  reading  the  Scriptures.  In  1701  he 
was  recommended  by  Van  Beig  to  the  university  as  a  proper  person 
to  succeed  Drelincourt  in  the  lectureship  of  the  theory  of  medicine. 
He  was  elected  on  the  18th  of  May,  and  his  inaugural  discourse  was 
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on  the  study  of  Hippocrates.  His  lectures  were  received  with  great 
applause,  and  he  was  soon  prevailed  upon  by  his  audience  to  enlarge 
his  original  design,  and  instruct  them  in  chemistry.  This  he  under- 
took, not  only  to  the  advantage  of  his  pupils,  but  to  that  of  the  science 
itselt 

It  was  then  in  1703  that  Boerhaave  delivered  his  lecture  *  De  usu 
Ratiodnii  Mechanici  in  Medioinft,'  and  also  began,  in  Uieory  at  least, 
to  leave  the  Hippocratic  method  of  simple  observation,  and  to  enter 
upon  mechanic^  speculations  in  connection  with  his  researches  in 
medical  science.  Thus  he  supposed  that  the  adaptation  of  the  calibre 
of  the  vessels  to  the  size  of  the  globules  of  the  animal  fluids  was  the 
principle  which  regulated  the  circulation  of  the  humours,  their 
separation  from  the  blood  in  the  different  organs  of  secretion,  as  well 
as  the  morbid  congestion  of  the  blood  in  defliixions,  tumours,  and 
inflammations;  so  that^  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  all  the  efforts  of 
the  physician  were  to  be  directed  to  the  re^stablishment  of  this 
mechanical  equilibrium ;  and  the  medicines  given  with  UJs  intention 
were  called  deobstruents,  incisives,  &&  To  these  mechanical  hypo- 
theses he  joined  chenu(»d  ones:  thus  he  supposed  many  morbid 
phenomena  to  arise  from  acrimony  of  the  blood,  which  it  was  the 
business  of  the  physician  to  neutralise.  This  part  of  his  doctrine,  the 
humoral  pathology,  as  it  is  called,  though  banished  for  a  time  from 
the  schools,  has  always  kept  its  hold  on  popular  belief,  and  bids  fair  to 
revive  again.  Late  investigations  into  animal  chemistry  have  shown 
that  certain  deviations  from  the  healthy  composition  of  the  blood 
accompany,  if  they  do  not  produce,  certain  diseases.  Thus  in  jaundice 
the  blood  contains  both  the  colouring  matter  and  the  resin  of  the  bile ; 
in  gout  the  blood  is  loaded  with  earthy  phosphates ;  and  in  cholera  it 
is  deficient  both  in  water  and  in  alkaline  salts.  But  the  most  remark- 
able of  all  these  statements  respects  chlorosis :  in  this  disease,  where 
the  sickly  pallor  of  the  patient  would  naturally  be  attributed  by  the 
ordinary  observer  to  deficiency  or  poorness  of  the  blood,  we  find  a 
singular  deficiency  of  colouring  matter. 

In  1703  the  professorship  of  physic  being  vacant  at  Groningen, 
Boerhaave  was  invited  thither,  but  he  preferred  remaining  at  Leyden. 
He  had  now  read  lectures  on  physio  for  eight  years  without  the  title 
or  dignity  of  a  professor,  when  in  1709  he  obtained  the  chair  of 
medicine  and  botany  vacant  by  the  death  of  Hotton.  His  inaugural 
discourse  was  on  simplicity  in  the  practice  of  physic,  'Oratio  quft 
repurgatsB  medicinso  fiicilis  asseritur  simplicitas,'  Leyden,  1709.  At 
this  time  also  he  published  the  '  Institutiones  medicse  in  usus  annuss 
exercitationis  domesticos,'  first  published  at  Leyden  in  1708,  but 
several  times  reprinted.  His  '  Aphorism!  de  oognoscendis  et  curandis 
morbis,  in  usum  doctrinso  medicinse,'  published  in  1709,  was  also 
frequently  republished.  On  these  two  great  works  the  reputation  of 
Boerhaave  is  founded.  They  have  been  translated  into  several 
Eurdpean  languages,  and  even  into  Arabic ;  and  Van  Swieten,  himself 
a  physician  of-  no  ordinary  talent,  illustrated  the  '  Aphorisms '  with  a 
commentary  extending  to  five  quarto  volumes.  Haller  published  a 
commentary  on  the  *  Institutions '  in  seven  quarto  volumes,  Leyden, 
1750;  and  Lamettrie  published  a  French  translation  with  notes, 
'  Institutions  et  Aphorismes,'  Paris,  1743,  8  vols.  12mo. 

In  the  '  Institutions,'  Boerhaave  indicates  the  plan  of  study  to  be 
followed  by  a  physician ;  he  gives  a  compendious  history  of  the  art^ 
and  an  account  of  the  preliminary  knowledge  which  is  necessary  for 
its  practice;  then,  entering  upon  his  subject,  in  five  successive  chapters 
he  describes  the  parts  and  functions  of  the  body,  their  alterations,  the 
signs  of  health  and  disease,  together  with  hygiene  and  the  art  of 
prolonging  life.  Lastly,  he  treats  of  the  aids  which  art  affords  to 
medicine ;  here  he  details  the  system  on  the  principles  of  which  we 
slightly  touched  above.  In  his  'Aphorisms,'  Boerhaave  gives  a  classi- 
fication of  diseases,  and  sets  forth  their  causes,  their  nature,  and  their 
treatment,  with  a  short  but  accurate  summary  of  the  whole  of  ancient 
and  modem  medicine.  These  two  works  are  masteipieces  of  learning, 
order,  and  correctness  of  style. 

Boerhaave  shed  almost  equal  lustre  upon  the  chair  of  botany,  which 
he  held  with  that  of  medicine,  by  the  publication  of  his  'Index 
Plantarum  qu89  in  horto  acndemico  Lugduno-Batavo  reperiuntur,' 
Leyden,  1710,  8vo.  An  enlarged  edition  of  this  work,  with  plates, 
appeared  under  the  title  of  '  Index  alter  Plantarum  quco  in  horto 
academioo  Lugduno-Batavo  aluntur,'  Leyden,  1720,  4 to.  ^  Boerhaave 
greatly  increased  the  number  of  specimens  in  the  botanical  garden ; 
he  figured  new  plants,  established  new  genera,  and  was  one  of  the 
first  who  introduced  the  stamina  and  the  sexual  differences  among 
their  characteristic  distinctions. 

In  1715  Boerhaave  was  made  rector  of  the  University  of  Leyden, 
and  in  the  same  year  was  appointed  physician  to  St.  Augustine's 
Hospital,  and  professor  of  practical  medicine,  having  already  delivered 
the  lectures  more  than  ten  years.  Twice  a  week  he  gave  clinical 
lectures  at  the  hospital,  and,  like  other  great  physicians,  forgetting  his 
theories  for  awhile,  distinguished  and  treated  the  complex  forms  of 
disease  before  him  with  that  unrivalled  tact  which  stamped  him  the 
first  practitioner  of  his  age.  On  laying  down  his  office  of  rector, 
Boerhaave  delivered  one  of  his  finest  orations,  '  Oratio  de  comparando 
certo  in  Physicis,'  Leyden,  1715,  4to. 

He  already  held  the  chairs  of  theoretical  medicine,  practical 
medidne,  and  l]|ptany,  and,  on  the  death  of  Lemort  in  1718,  that  of 
chemistry  was  added  to  the  number,  a  subject  on  which  he  had 
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lectured  ainoe  1708.    In  confonnity  with  his  oustom,  he  opened  his  ' 
course  by  a  general  discoorse  worthy  of  his  other  performanoes  of 
that  kind,  '  Oratio  de  Chemift  suoe  erroree  ezpuigante/  Leyden, 

1718,  4to. 

Boerhaave  was  one  of  the  first  who  made  chemistry  delightful  and 
intelligible ;  and  though  the  rapid  progress  of  the  sdenoe  has  rendered 
his  works  on  this  subject  obsolete,  he  will  ever  be  mentioned  .with 
respect  in  its  history.  He  excelled  in  experiments,  and  repeated  them 
witn  unwearied  patience;  he  performed  one  experiment  800  and 
another  877  tunes.  He  was  skilled  in  organic  chemistry,  and  showed 
how  the  animal  fluids  might  be  decomposed  by  simple  means,  and 
how  to  avoid  destruotive  mstillation  over  the  open  fire^  in  the  manner 
then  practised.  His  work  on  the  elements  of  chemistry  went  through 
numerous  editions,  and  was  translated  into  the  FrenSh.  and  Knglish 
languages. 

So  many  offices  dischaived  with  unparalleled  success,  obtained  for 
Boerhaave  a  reputation  which  was  almost  without  a  precedent,  and 
which  scarcely  knew  any  other  limits  than  those  of  the  oiyilised  world. 
The  learned  of  every  part  of  Europe  corresponded  with  him,  and 
every  academy  desired  to  be  honoured  by  dissertations  from  the  hand 
of  the  most  distingulBhed  master  of  his  art.  Much  of  his  time  was 
of  course  taken  up  with  patients,  some  of  whom  came  to  consult  him 
from  the  most  distant  countries  of  Europe ;  and  in  answering  letters, 
which  in  urgent  eases  were  sent  to  ask  the  advice  of  the  first  physician 
in  the  world.  The  pecuniary  proceeds  of  his  practice  must  have  been 
enormous,  for  at  his  death  he  left  more  than  two  millions  of  florins. 
He  was  elected  a  Correspondent  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris 
in  1715,  and  a  Foreign  Associate  in  1728  ,*  in  1780  he  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  He  communicated  to  the 
Royal  Society  and  to  the  French  Academy  some  observations  on  mer- 
cury, which  were  published  in  the  'Philosophical  Transactions*  and  in 
the  '  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sdencee '  for  1784. 

In  1722  his  course  both  of  lectures  and  practice  was  interrupted  by 
the  gout,  which  he  brought  upon  himself,  he  says,  by  an  imprudent 
confidence  in  the  strength  of  his  constitution,  and  by  transgressing 
those  rules  which  he  had  a  thousand  times  inculcated  upon  his  friends 
and  pupils.  In  consequence  of  his  illness,  he  lay  five  months  in  bed 
without  daring  to  move,  because  any  effort  renewed  his  torments, 
which  were  so  exquisite,  that  he  was  at  length  not  onlv  deprived  of 
motion  but  of  sense.  In  the  sixth  month  of  his  iUness,  having 
obtained  some  remission,  he  took  simple  medicines  in  large  quantities 
and  got  welL  His  unexpejcted  recoveiy  was  celebrated  on  the  11th  of 
January  1728  by  a  puolic  illumination.  Fresh  attacks  of  illness  in 
1727  and  1729  shattered  his  constitution  and  forced  him  to  resi^  the 
professorships  of  chemistry  and  botany  :  on  this  occasion  he  dehvered 
the  lecture  entitied  *  Oratio  quam  habuit  cum  Botanioam  et  Chemicam 
professionem  public^  poneret,'  Ley  den,  1729,  4to. 

In  1730  he  was  again  elected  rector  of  the  university,  and  on  quitting 
this  honourable  office  he  delivered  a  discourse  on  the  subserviency  of 
the  phvsician  to  nature,  'De  honore  Medici  servitute,'  Leyden,  1781, 
4 to.  About  the  middle  of  1737  that  illness  began  which  proved  &taL 
In  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  London,  dated  September  8th  1738,  he  details 
the  symptoms  with  a  masterly  hand ;  and  it  appears  clearly  from  his 
description  that  he  was  labouriog  under  organic  disease  of  the  heart, 
with  its  ordinary  concomitants — general  dropsy,  disturbed  sleep,  and 
a  distreBBing  sense  of  suffocation.  He  expired  on  the  23rd  of  September 
1738,  in  his  70th  year. 

Boerhaave  was  the  most  remarkable  physician  of  his  age,  perhaps 
the  greatest  of  modem  times :  a  man  who,  when  we  contemplate  his 
genius,  his  erudition,  the  singular  variety  of  his  talents,  his  imfeigned 
piety,  his  spotless  character,  and  the  impress  which  he  left  not  only 
on  contemporaneous  practice,  but  on  that  of  succeeding  generations, 
stands  forth  as  one  of  the  brightest  names  on  the  page  of  medical 
history,  and  may  be  quoted  as  an  example  not  only  to  phvsicians,  but 
to  mankind  at  hu^.  The  town  of  Leyden,  which  on  Lis  recovery 
from  his  first  illness,  had  given  him  so  signal  a  proof  of  its  affection, 
erected  a  monument  to  his  memory  in  St  Peter^s  churdi. 

He  married,  September  10th,  1710,  Mary  Drolenveaux,  the  only 
daughter  of  a  burgomaster  of  Leyden,  by  whom  he  had  four  children, 
of  whom  one  alone,  Joanna  Maria,  survived  her  father;  the  others 
died  in  their  infancy. 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  Boerhaave  published  several 
orations  and  treatises,  and  many  more  have  been  attributed  to  him, 
which  are  not  recognised  as  genuine  in  his  own  catalogue. 

The  works  which  he  edited  are — the  works  of  DreUncourt;  the 
observations  of  Piso ;  the  anatomical  and  surgical  works  of  VesaliuB, 
edited  in  conjunction  with  Albinus;  the  *  Txttctatus  Medicus  de  Lue 
VenereA,  prsefixus  Aphrodisiaco;'  the  smaller  anatomical  works  of 
Eustachius ;  Bellini '  On  the  Urine  and  Pulse; '  Prosper  Alpinus '  On  the 
Prognosis  of  Life  and  Death ; '  and  the  celebrated  edition  of  Aretesua 

l*nree  works  came  out  under  the  auspices  of  Boerhaave  which  pro- 
bably would  never  have  been  published  but  for  his  friendly  aid :  these 
are—*  The  Physical  History  of  the  Sea,'  by  Count  MarsigU,  Amster- 
dam, 1725,  folio ;  the  '  Botanicon  Parisiense,'  by  Le  Yaillant,  who  when 
dying  sent  him  the  manuscript,  Leyden,  1727,  folio ;  and  Swammer^ 
dam*B  'History  of  Insects,'  printed  at  Amsterdam  in  1787  in  2  vols, 
folio,  with  plates,  and  a  Preface  by  Boerhaave. 

{Biographie  UniveratUe;  Hutchinson,  Biographia  Mtdka,) 


BOEBNB,  or  BORNB,  LUDWIO,  was  bom  in  1784,  of  Jewish 
parents,  at  Frankfurt-on-the-Main,  where  his  father,  Jacob  Bamch,  was  a 
banker.  After  having  received  his  preparatory  education  in  his  native 
place,  he  went  to  the  University  of  Berlin,  and  then  to  that  of  Halle, 
where  he  studied  medidne,  though  against  his  will ;  but  as  persons  of 
the  Jewish  persuasion  cannot  hold  any  pubUc  office  in  Qemuuiy,  the 
only  scientific  department  that  the^  can  devote  themselvee  to  wiUi  any 
hope  of  advantage  is  medicine,  which  they  are  allowed  to  practise.  In 
1807  however  he  gave  up  his  medical  pursuits,  and  in  the  Univenity  of 
Heidelberg  he  be^m  to  study  politics  and  political  economy,  which  ha 
continued  in  1808  at  Qiessen.  On  his  return  to  Frankfurt,  which  was 
then  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  he  received  an  office  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  police,  which  he  held  for  several  years,  although  it  Uttl« 
agreed  with  lus  pecuUajr  viewsi  In  1815,  when  Frankfurt  recovered  its 
old  constitution,  Boeme,  being  a  Jew,  was  of  course  dismissed  tram  his 
office^  but  received  a  pension.  Having  thus  got  rid  of  all  estamal 
ties,  he  now  began  to  devote  himself  with  eneigy  and  great  suoceia 
to  what  he  conceived  to  be  his  calling  :  he  became  a  poUtical  writer, 
and  successively  edited  three  periodicals,  the  '  Frankfurt  Staate-Risr 
tretto,'  'Die  Zieitschwingen,'  and  'Die  Wage,'  which  were  published 
at  Offenbach,  but  some  of  the  papers  in  these  periodicals  were  too 
liberal  for  the  government  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  which  soon  suppressed 
them,  and  Boeme  himself  was  arrested  at  Frankfurt,  and  charged  with 
having  promulgated  revolutionary  ideas.  He  was  tried  as  a  criminal, 
but  as  no  evidence  was  brought  against  him,  he  was  acquitted,  and 
declared  innocent.  In  1817  Boeme  exchanged  his  Jewish  religion  for 
Protestantism,  and  altered  his  name  Baruch  into  Boeme.  After  having 
given  up  'Die  Wage,'  in  1821,  he  lived  in  complete  retirement,  parUj 
at  Franxf  urt,  partiy  at  Paris,  and  partly  at  Hamburg,  until,  about  the 
time  of  the  French  revolution  of  1830,  he  went  to  reside  at  Paris. 
Here  he  endeavoured  to  act  upon  Qermany  through  the  medium  of 
a  French  journal, '  La  Balance,'  which  he  intended  also  to  be  a  sort 
of  mediator  between  the  two  countries.  But  he  gradually  sank  into 
a  state  of  despondent  and  bitterness,  which  hastened  his  death,  which 
took  place  on  the  18tL  of  February  1837. 

Owing  to  his  retirement  he  was  nearly  forgotten  in  Germany,  when, 
shortly  before  the  outbrei^  of  tiie  French  revolution  of  1830,  he  pub- 
lished a  coUeotion  of  all  his  political,  critical,  and  philosophical  writmga, 
in  8  vols.  8vo  (Hamburg,  1829-81 ;  a  second  edition  appeared  in  188d). 
The  occurrenoes  in  France  contributed  to  make  his  works  at  the  tinw 
very  popular  with  the  liberal  party.  During  his  residence  at  Paris  he 
published  six  more  volumes  of  political  letters,  entitied  '  Briefe  aos 
Paris,'  and  'Neue  Briefe  aus  Paris,'  in  which  he  attacked  the  Qenaan 
governments  most  unsparingly,  and  with  a  bittemesB  which  must 
be  accounted  for  by  the  disappointment  of  his  hopes.  Boeme,  with 
all  his  faults,  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  poUtical  and  critical  Qerman 
writers  of  the  present  century.  He  was  a  man  of  great  humour  and 
wit;  his  deep  feeling  is  most  manifest  in  a  splendid  eulogium  on  Jesn 
Paul  ('Denkrede  auf  Jean  Paul,'  £rlangen  and  Hamburg  1326,  Sro), 
and  he  was  one  of  the  few  Germans  at  Paris  who  maintained  hk 
character  as  a  Qerman,  and  did  not  sink  into  that  frivolity  and  liceo* 
tiousness  into  which  many  able  persons  of  his  acquaintance  fell.  He 
remained  what  he  had  always  been,  a  sincere  warm-hearted  man.  All 
his  writings  are  distinguished  for  power,  clearness,  and  biiUiaocy  of 
style,  quahties  rarely  met  with  in  Qerman  writers.  Some  years  after 
his  death  his  former  friend,  H.  Heine,  published  a  work  on  Boeme, 
entitled  '  Heine  iiber  Boeme'  (Hamburg,  1840,  8vo),  which  ia  of  a 
most  defamatory  nature.  A  monument  more  worthy  of  the  noble 
spirit  of  Boeme  is  his  life  by  Carl  Qutskow  ('  L.  Boeme's  Leben,' 
Hamburg,  1840). 

BOE'THIUa*  ANNIUS  MANLIUS  TORQUATUS  SEVERI NUS, 
the  most  leamed  and  almost  the  only  Latin  philosopher  of  his  time, 
descended  from  an  ancient  and  noble  family,  was  bom  at  Rome  a.d.  45^, 
forty-six  years  after  the  taking  of  that  city  by  Alaria  His  father  was 
put  to  death  by  Yalentinian  III.,  to  whom  he  had  been  prefect  of  the 
palace,  in  the  very  year  in  which  his  son  was  born.  Though  deprived 
of  his  father,  his  other  relations  gave  Boethius  a  good  education,  and 
encouraged  in  him  an  early  taste  for  philosophy  and  letters.  They 
sent  him  to  Athens,  where  tiiese  studies  still  flourished,  and  where  he 
remained  for  eighteen  years,  studying  every  branch  of  literature,  bat 
more  especially  philosophy  and  mathematics.  Plato,  Aristotle,  fiSuclid, 
and  Ptolemssus  were  his  favourite  authors.  Upon  his  return  to  Home 
he  soon  attracted  public  attention,  and  the  most  eminent  persons  of 
the  city  sought  his  friendship.  He  married  Elpif^  a  lady  of  literary 
attainments,  descended  from  one  of  the  most  consideraUe  familiee  oif 
Messina,  who  bore  him  two  sons. 

Boetluus  was  made  consul  in  the  year  487,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two^ 
under  Odoacer,  kin^  of  the  Heruli,  who  at  that  time  reigned  in  Italy. 
Two  years  later,  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Qoths,  invaded  the  coontcy, 
put  Odoacer  to  death,  and  fixed  the  seat  of  his  government  at  Bavemuk 
The  Romans,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  generally,  became  recondkd 
to  the  administration  of  affairs  under  Theodoric,  who  ruled  them  by 
thS  same  laws  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  under  the  emperors ; 
and  Boethius  had  the  singular  felicity,  in  the  eighth  year  of  Theodoric  s 
reign,  to  see  his  two  sons,  Patricius  and  Hypatius,  raised  to  the  consa- 
lar  dignily.  During  their  continuance  in  office^  Theodorio  came  to 
Rome.  He  was  received  by  the  senate  and  people  with  the  greatest 
joy,  and  Boethius  pronounoed  an  elegant  panegyric  before  him  in  the 
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senator  Theodoric  answered  in  obliging  terms,  and  promised  never  to 
encroach  upon  the  privileges  of  the  Senate.  In  the  eighteenth  year  of 
Theodorio^  Boethius  was  advanced  a  second  time  to  the  di^^ty  of 
consul.  In  the  same  year  he  wrote  his  'Commentary  upon  the 
Predicaments,  or  the  Ten  Categories  of  Aristotle.'  He  also  wrote  an 
explanation  of  that  philosopher's  *  Topics,'  in  eight  books ;  another 
of  his  '  Sophisms '  in  two  books ;  and  commentaries  upon  many  other 
parte  of  his  writings.  He  translated  the  whole  of  Plato's  works ; 
wrote  a  commentary,  in  siz  books,  upon  Cicero's  '  Topics ; '  commented 
also  upon  Porphy^s  writings ;  published  a  discoure  on  Rhetoric^  in 
one  book;  a  treatise  on  Arithmetic,  in  two  books;  and  another,  in 
five  books,  upon  Music ;  he  also  wrote  three  books  upon  Qeometry, 
the  last  of  which  is  lost;  translated  Euclid,  and  wrote  a  treatise  upon 
the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  neither  of  which  performances  is  now 
extant;  and  pubhshed  translations  of  the  works  of  Ptolemseus  of 
Alexandria,  and  of  the  writings  of  Archimedes,  besides  several  treatises 
upon  theological  and  metaphysical  subjects,  which  are  extant.  The 
acutenees  and  profound  erudition  displayed  in  such  a  diversity  of 
worlLS,  upon  all  subjects,  acquired  for  Boethius  a  great  reputation,  not 
only  among  his  countrymen,  but  with  foreigners.  Qondebald,  king  of 
the  Burgundians,  who  had  married  a  daughter  of  Theodoric,  came  to 
Ravennai  on  a  visit  to  his  father-in-law,  and  thence  went  to  Rome^  not 
only  with  a  view  to  see  the  beauties  of  the  cily,  but  that  he  might 
have  the  pleasure  of  conversing  with  Boethius.  The  philosopher  showed 
him  several  curious  mechanical  works  of  his  own  inventloD,  particu- 
larly two  time-keepers,  one  of  which  pointed  out  the  sun's  diunuJ  and 
annual  motion  in  the  ecliptic,  upon  a  moveable  sphere ;  and  the  other 
(a  clepsydra)  indicated  the  hours  of  the  day  by  the  dropping  of  water 
from  one  vessel  into  another.  Qondebald  was  so  wdl  pleased  witii 
these  contrivances,  that  upon  his  return  home  he  despatched  ambassa- 
dors to  Theodoric,  praying  that  he  would  procure  for  him  the  two 
wonderful  time-pieces  which  he  had  seen  at  Rome. 

During  the  course  of  these  transactions  Boethius  lost  his  wife  Elpis, 
but  married  a  second  time  Rusticiana,,  the  daughter  of  Symmachus, 
along  with  whom,  in  the  year  522,  he  was  a  third  time  elected  consul 
It  was  during  this  consulship  that  he  fell  under  the  displeasure  of 
Theodoric.  Theodoric  was  an  Arian ;  and  Boethius,  who  was  a  Catho- 
lic, published  about  this  time  a  book  upon  the  unity  of  the  Trinity, 
in  opposition  to  the  Arians,  Nestorians,  and  Eutychians.  This  treatise, 
which  was  universally  read,  made  him  many  enemies  at  court,  who 
insinuated  that  Boethius  wanted  not  only  to  destroy  Ariamsm,  but  to 
effect  a  change  of  government,  and  deliver  Italy  from  the  dominion  of 
the  Qotbs.  ThecKloric,  unmindful  of  his  former  friendship,  directed 
the  prosecution  of  Boethius  upon  the  evidence  of  three  persons  of 
infamous  reputation.  The  offences  laid  to  his  charge,  as  we  are 
informed  in  the  first  book  of  the  '  Consolation  of  Philosophy,*  were^ 
**  That  he  wished  to  preserve  the  Senate  and  its  authority ;  that  he 
hindered  an  informer  from  producing  proofiB  which  would  have  con- 
victed that  assembly  of  treason ;  and  that  he  formed  a  scheme  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Roman  liberty."  In  proof  of  the  last  article  the 
witnesses  produced  forged  letters,  which  they  averred  had  been  written 
by  Boethius.  For  these  supposed  crimes,  as  we  leant  from  the  same 
authority,  he  was,  unheard  and  undefended,  at  the  distance  of  five 
himdred  miles,  proscribed  and  condemned  to  death.  Theodoric, 
conscious  that  his  severity  would  be  blamed,  contented  himself  for 
the  time  with  confiscating  his  effects^  banishing  him  to  Pavia,  and 
there  confining  him  in  prison. 

Boon  after  this,  Justin,  the  Catholic  emperor  of  the  east,  finding 
himself  thoroughly  established  upon  the  throne,  published  an  edict 
against  the  Arians,  depriving  them  of  all  their  diurches.  Theodoric 
being  highly  offended  at  tlds  edict,  obliged  Pope  John  I.,  together 
with  four  of  the  principal  senators  of  Rome  (among  whom  was  Sym- 
machus, the  father-in-law  of  Boethius),  to  go  on  an  embassy  to  Con- 
stantinople, to  persuade  Justin  to  revoke  his  edict  against  the  Arians. 
The  embassy  was  unsuccessful,  and  Theodoric  was  so  incensed  that 
on  the  return  of  Pope  John  and  his  colleagues  he  threw  them  into 
prison  at  Ravenna.  Boethius  was  at  the  same  time  ordered  into 
stricter  confinement  at  Pavia.  Though  confined  in  prison,  and 
deserted  by  the  world,  Boethius  preserved  his  vigour  and  composure 
of  min^  and  wrote  during  his  confinement,  in  five  books,  his  excellent 
treatise  on  the  '  Consolation  of  Philosophy,'  the  work  upon  which  his 
fame  chiefly  rests.  He  had  scarcely  concluded  this  work,  or,  accord- 
ing to  some  of  his  commentators  nad  not  concluded  it,  when.  Pope 
John  being  famished  to  death  in  prison,  and  Symmachus  and  the 
other  senators  put  to  death,  Theodoric  ordered  Boethius  to  be  be- 
headed. His  execution  took  place  in  prison,  October  23,  526.  His 
body  was  interred  by  the  inhabitants  of  Pavia^  in  the  church  of  St. 
Augustine,  near  the  steps  of  the  chancel,  where  his  monument  existed 
till  the  last  century,  when  that  church  was  destroyed.  The  tomb  had 
been  erected  to  him  by  Otho  IIL  in  996.  Theodoric,  who  did  not 
long  survive  Boethius,  is  said  in  his  last  hours  to  have  repented  of 
hiB  cruelty. 

The  most  celebrated  production  of  Boethius,  'De  Consolatione 
Philosophisd,'  has  always  been  admired  both  for  the  style  and  senti- 
ments. It  is  an  imaginary  conference  between  the  author  and  philo- 
sophy personified,  who  endeavours  to  console  and  soothe  him  m  his 
afflictions.  The  topics  of  consolation  contained  in  this  work  are 
deducted  from  the  tenets  of  Plato,  Zeno,  and  Aristotle,  but  without 


any  notice  of  the  sources  of  consolation  which  are  peculiar  to  the 
Christian  system,  which  circumstance  has  led  many  to  think  him  more 
of  a  Stoic  than  a  Christian.  It  is  partly  in  prose  and  partly  in  verse; 
and  was  translated  into  Saxon  by  King  Alfred,  and  illustrated  with  a 
commentary  by  Asser,  bishop  of  St.  David's.  Two  manuscripts  of  an 
English  version  of  this  work  made  by  John  Walton,  canon  of  Oseney 
(commonly  called  John  of  Oseney)  in  1410  are  preserved  among  the 
Harleian  manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum.  Chaucer  and  Queen 
Elizabeth  were  also  translators  of  Boethius's  treatise '  De  Consolatione ;' 
with  Qeorge  Colville,  or  Coldewel,  Richard  (Oraham)  Viscount  Preston, 
W.  Causton,  the  Rev.  Philip  Ridpath,  and  R.  Duncan  of  Edinburgh* 
King  Alfred's  translation  into  Saxon  was  published  at  Oxford  in  8?o, 
1698,  by  Hr.  Christopher  RawUnson,  and  again  with  an  English  version 
from  it  by  J.  S.  Caidale,  Svo,  Lond.,  1829.  Other  English  versions 
have  been  published.  A  translation  into  French  by  Jean  de  Meun, 
was  printed  at  Paris  by  Verard  in  1494.  Few  books  were  mora 
popular  in  the  middle  ages  than  this  treatise;  and  few  have  passed 
through  a  greater  number  of  editions  in  almost  all  languages.  The 
best  edition  of  Boethius's  whole  works  is  that  '  cum  commentariis, 
enarrationibus,  et  notis  Jo.  Murmelii,  Rodolphi  Agricoho,  Qilberti 
Porret®,  Henrid  Lorriti  Qlareani,  et  Martiani  Rotce,'  printed  in  2  voIel 
folio,  at  Basel  in  1570. 

{Life  prefixed  to  Ridpath's  translation  of  the  Treatise  Ik  Congola- 
tione,  Svo,  Lond.,  1785 ;  Fabricius,  BibL  Lai.  4to,  Yen.,  1728,  tom.  ii  p. 
146-165 ;  Bruckeri,  Hi9toria  PhUos. ;  Baillet,  Vie$  dea  Sainta,  voL  vu. 
p.  865,  in  which  work  '  Saint  Boece '  is  included, '  18  Octobre.') 

BOQATZKT,  CABL-HEINRICH,  was  bom  in  1690  at  Jankowa 
in  Silesia,  and  died  at  Halle,  in  Saxony,  in  1774.  He  published  a  large 
number  of  religious  works,  but  is  chiefly  known  in  this  countiy  by  the 
work  called  'Bogatsk/s  Gk>lden  Treasury,*  which  ia  a  translation  of 
his  '  TaglichcB  Hausbuch  der  Kinder  Qotte^,'  and  was  first  published 
in  London  in  Svo,  in  1754,  with  the  title  of  'The  Christian's  Quide,  or 
Golden  Treasury  for  the  Children  of  Qod.'  It  was  formerly  very 
popular  among  the  stricter  sects  of  English  protestants ;  it  has  been 
firequently  reprinted  in  various  forms^  and  is  still  in  circulation. 

BOQDANOVITCH,  HIPPOLYTUS  THEODOROVITCH,  was 
bom  December  8rd,  1748,  in  the  town  of  Perevolotchna  in  Little 
Russia,  where  his  father  practised  as  a  physician.  When  eleven  years 
old  he  was  sent  to  Moscow  to  be  educated  in  the  College  of  Justioe, 
where  he  soon  began  to  display  a  passionate  fondness  for  poetry  and 
the  dranuL  So  greatly  was  he  for  a  time  captivated  by  the  drama, 
that  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  determined  to  make  the  stage  his  pro- 
fession, and  for  that  purpose  presented  himself  to  Kheraskov,  the 
author  of  the  Roesiada,  and  at  Uiat  time  the  director  of  the  Moscow 
theatre,  who  regarding  the  application  as  a  boyish  freak,  exhorted 
Bogdanovitch  to  pursue  his  studies,  and  proffered  his  assistance  and 
instruction  in  literary  composition.  Bogdsmovitoh  had  the  good  sense 
to  adopt  this  friendly  oounsel,  and  forthwith  began  to  apply  himself 
diligently  to  the  acquirement  of  foreign  languages  and  the  perusal  of 
the  best  authors.  His  own  industry  was  seconded  by  the  judicious 
advice  and  good  taste  of  Kheraskov,  with  whom  he  had  now  taken 
up  his  abode ;  and  he  began  to  try  his  pen  in  some  pieces  which  were 
published  in  the  University  Journal  entitled  '  Polesnoe  Uveselenie ' 
(Profitable  Recreation). 

In  1761  he  was  appointed  inspector  at  the  University  of  Moscow, 
and  also  translator  in  the  foreign  office ;  but  in  less  than  two  years 
he  went  with  Count  Bieloselsky  as  secretary  of  legation  to  Dresden. 
During  his  residence  in  that  city  he  commenced  his  delightful  poem 
entitl^  'Dushenka,'  which  was  not  published  till  1775.  It  is  upon 
those  three  cantos  that  his  reputation  rests,  and  thev  earned  for  him 
celebrity  and  favour  on  their  first  appearance.  The  impress  Catherine 
was  charmed  with  a  production,  so  unlike  anything  that  had  preceded 
it  in  the  language ;  and  it  almost  immediately  became  a  favourite 
with  all  claeises.    Its  author  became  the  idol  of  the  court  and  the 

Sublic ;  but  this  excessive  popularity  chilled  his  invention.  Although 
e  afterwsffda  wrote  mucQi,  he  never  attempted  anything  else  in  the 
same  vein,  nor  produced  anything  that  was  calculated  to  win  a  second 
wreath  for  the  author  of  *Dushenka.'  In  this  work,  the  fable  of 
which  is  the  mythological  story  of  Psyche,  the  poet  bestowed  upon 
the  narrative  all  the  captivating  graces  of  style  in  a  language  which, 
altiiough  it  could  boast  of  many  productions  marked  by  the  lofty 
eloquence  of  poetry,  did  not,  until  then,  contain  any  finished  model 
of  playfulness  of  language  and  refined  vi?acity.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  therefore  that  it  should  have  obtained  such  unbounded 
admiration. 

Notwithstanding  his  early  predilection  for  the  stage,  Bogdanovitch 
wrote  only  two  dramatic  pieces,  one  of  them  a  comedy  in  verse 
entitled  the  '  Joy  of  Dushenka*'  Except  many  short  poetical  produc- 
tions and  other  contributions  to  various  journals,  by  fiir  the  greater 
part  of  his  remuning  publications  consist  of  translations.  In  1795 
he  retired  from  St.  Petersburg  with  the  salary  of  president  of  the 
archives  oontinued  to  him  as  a  pension,  and  passed  his  latter  years  in 
the  peaceful  solitude  of  Little  Russia,  where  he  died  on  the  8th  of 
December  1808,  leaving  a  name  which  has  yet  obtained  no  rival  or 
associate  in  that  particular  species  of  poem  with  which  he  was  the 
first  to  adorn  the  literature  of  his  country. 

BOGBRMAN,  who  signed  himself  Johannes  tBogermanos  Pastor 
Eoelem  Leowardensis^  Synodi  Dortrechtan»  Fneses,  was  boxn  In 
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1576,  in  the  village  of  Oplewert  in  Friesland,  and  studied  divinity  at 
Heidelberg  and  Geneva,  then  the  two  principal  aeata  of  reformed 
theology.  In  1604  he  was  made  minister  at  Leeuwarden.  In  the 
polemics  of  his  age  he  joined  Gomarus  against  Arminius.  He  approved, 
translated,  and  commented  on  Beza's  work  on  the  capital  punishment 
of  heretics.  He  also  wrote  a '  Mirror  of  the  Jesuits,'  in  Dutch,  Leeuw. 
1608,  4to;  a  polemical  work  against  Grotius,  about  or  before  1614; 
and  other  polemical  works  which  are  now  forgotten.  In  1617  he 
effected  the  deprivation  of  a  preacher  who  held  Remonstrant  oplDlons, 
and  greatly  contributed  to  the  victory  of  the  Gomarists,  or  Contra- 
Bemonstrants,  over  the  Remonstrants,  or  Arminians.  He  was  not 
without  learning,  but  obtained  celebrity  especially  by  his  zeal  against 
the  Remonstrants.  Count  William  Lewis  of  Nassau,  an  enemy  to  the 
Hemonstrants,  recommended  Bogerman  to  the  stadtholder  Maurice, 
who,  for  political  reasons,  opposed  the  Remonstrants.  Bogerman  the 
president,  and  four  other  members  of  the  synod  of  Dort,  were  commis- 
sioned to  translate  the  Bible.  Their  translstion,  especially  that  of  the 
Old  Testament,  is  chiefly  Bogerman's  work.  It  is  still  used  in  the 
churches  of  Holland,  and  is  admired  for  its  correctness,  oriental  taste, 
and  purity  of  langpiage.  It  is  said  that  Bogerman  declined  some 
lucrative  invitations  to  the  Hague  and  to  Amsterdam,  in  order  that 
he  might  devote  his  time  to  this  translatiou  of  the  Bible.  Davenantius 
proposed  that  the  debates  of  the  synod  should  be  published,  but 
Bogerman  opposed  this  motion  successfully.  On  his  return  home  he 
was  sharply  reproved  by  the  states  and  the  synod  of  Friesland,  to 
which  province  he  belonged.  He  was  also  accused  of  having  exceeded 
his  instruction&  Bogerman  remained  a  partisan  of  the  stadtholder 
Maurice,  and  wrote  an  account  of  his  death.  Bogerman  died  in  1683, 
as  professor  primarius  at  Franeker. 

(Brandt,  ffistorie  der  EeforrMXit^  vol.  2 — this  work  has  been  translated 
into  Kngliish  and  into  French ;  Le  Clerc,  HixL  der  Vereenigde  NederL 
il  d.  bl.  441 ;  E.  L.  Vriemout,  Athenoe  FrinaccCf  p.  284  ;  Von  Eampen, 
in  Encyclop.  von  Ertch  und  Oruber;  The  Works  ofArminiug,  translated 
by  James  NichoUs,  i  pp,  443,  444 ;  Acta  Synodi  NcUionalis  Jhrtrechti 
hahita,  Lugd.  Bat  1620,  fol ;  OetchicfUe  der  Synode  von  Dordrecht  von 
Matthias  Graf,  Basel,  1825,  8 vo,  pp.  79-85;  Arnold,  KetzergetchiclUe  ; 
Stuart  on  the  Life  of  Arminius,  in  the  'Biblical  Repository,'  Andover, 
1831 ;  Letters  of  John  Hales,) 

BOGUE,  DAVID,  one  of  the  principal  founders  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  was  bom  on  the  18th  of  February  (old  style),  1750, 
at  Dowlau,  near  £yemouth,  in  Berwickshire,  and  was  a  younger  son 
of  John  Bogue,  a  landed  proprietor.  He  received  his  early  education 
at  the  grammar-school  at  Dunse,  and  afterwards  removed  to  the 
university  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  continued  his  studies  for  nine 
years ;  and  took  the  degree  of  A.M.  in  1771.  He  was  licensed  as  a 
preacher  in  the  Church  of  Scotland ;  but  his  views  on  the  subject  of 
church  patronage  led  him  to  relinquish  his  prospects  of  promotion,  and 
in  1771  to  proceed  to  London.  He  shortly  after  engaged  himself  as 
usher  in  a  school  at  Chelsea,  kept  by  the  R6v.  Mr.  Smith,  of  Silver- 
street  Chapel,  whom  he  assisted  also  in  his  ministerial  duties;  and  in 
1776  he  visited  Holland,  having  been  invited  to  take  the  pastoral 
charge  of  a  Scotch  church  at  Amsterdam.  Having  declined  this 
engagement  Bogue  returned  to  England,  and  in  tiie  next  year  was 
chosen  pastor  of  an  Independent  church  at  Gosport,  where  he  remained 
until  bis  deatb,  a  period  of  nearly  fifty  years.  About  the  year  1789, 
at  the  request  of  an  opulent  friend  who  desired  to  promote  the  educa- 
tion of  young  ministers  of  the  Independent  denomination,  Bogue 
began  to  superintend  a  kiad  of  dissenting  college,  many  of  the  studoits 
in  which  attained  eminence.  In  1792  he  published  a  disoourse  on  the 
subject  of  Christian  missions,  which,  while  it  tended  to  excite  the  zeal 
of  those  favourable  to  missions,  drew  upon  the  author,  on  account  of 
certain  expressions  in  it,  much  obloquy  from  those  who  looked  with 
more  jealousy  than  himself  upon  the  political  changes  then  com- 
mendog  on  the  continent  of  Europa  A  paper  supplied  by  Bogue  to 
the '  Evangelical  Magazine'  for  September  1794,  was  the  more  immediate 
precursor  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  in  the  formation  of  which, 
in  the  following  year,  he  took  an  active  part  Shortly  afterwards  he 
made  arrangements  for  going  out  with  a  new  mission  to  Bengal,  the 
expenses  of  which  were  to  be  borne  by  his  friend  Robert  Haldane ; 
but  permission  having  been  refused  by  the  East  India  (Company,  the 
design  was  relinquished.  He  then  undertook  the  charge  of  a  mis- 
sionary seminary  which  the  directors  of  the  London  Missionary  Society 
deemed  it  advisable  to  found  in  aid  of  their  foreign  labours.  Imme- 
diately after  the  peace  of  Amiens,  in  1802,  Bogue,  in  company  with 
Mr.  Hardcastle,  Dr.  Waugh,  and  the  Rev.  Matthew  Wilks,  visited  Paris 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  measures  which  had  long  been  contem- 
plated for  the  introduction  of  Bibles  and  religious  books  into  France, 
and  in  furtherance  of  which  object  he  had  written  his  'Essay  on  the 
Divine  Authority  of  the  New  Testament^'  a  work  which,  in  addition 
to  being  very  widely  circulated  in  the  English  and  French  languages, 
has  been  translated  into  Spanish,  Italian,  and  German.  In  1816,  in 
conjunction  with  Dr.  Bennett,  Biogue  undertook  another  continental 
missionary  tour,  for  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of  missions  in  the 
Netherlands.  In  the  autumn  of  1825,  when  upon  one  of  his  numerous 
preaching  tours  for  the  Missionajpy  Society,  he  was  taken  ill  at  Brighton, 
where  he  died  on  the  25th  of  October,  in  his  seventy-sixth  year. 

Bogue  was  one  of  the  origmators  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  and 
wrote  Ijhe  first  tract  issued  by  it    He  was  also  one  of  the  founders 


and  first  editors  of  the  *  Evangelical  Magazine,  and  was  more  or  less 
connected  with  most  of  the  important  religious  movements  of  his  age. 
Besides  various  minor  works,  he  published  discourses  on  the  Millen- 
nium, and,  in  conjunction  with  his  pupil  and  friend.  Dr.  James  Bennett, 
a  '  History  of  Dissenters,  from  the  Revolution  in  1688  to  the  year  1805,' 
in  four  volumes,  8vo,  1803-12. 

(Burnett,  Memoir  of  J>r,  Bogue;  Morison,  FcUhers  and  J^atmders  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society,) 

BOHEMOND,  the  eldest  son  of  Robert  Gkuscaxd,  the  Nonnan 
conqueror  of  Apulia  and  Calabria  in  the  11th  century.  After  Robert 
had  become  Duke  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  and  Ms  brother  Roger  had 
made  himself  Count  of  Sicily,  Bohemond  acoompanied  his  father  in 
his  various  expeditions  to  Greece  and  Illyria,  against  the  emperor 
Alexis  Comnenus.  They  took  Corfu,  and  defeated  the  Greeks  near 
Durazzo.  His  father  returning  to  Italy,  Bohemond  remained  in 
Illyria  with  his  Norman  and  Apulian  army.  Ho  defeated  the  Greeks 
near  Arta,  entered  Tbessaly,  and  besieged  Larissa. 

At  his  father^s  death  in  1085,  Roger,  Robert's  second  son,  took  pos- 
session of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  and  Bohemond  on  his  return  from 
Greece  found  himself  deprived  of  all  share  of  his  paternal  inheritance. 
Roger,  count  of  Sicily,  Robert's  brother,  took  the  part  of  his  nephew 
and  namesake  against  Bohemond.  A  war  ensued  between  the  two 
brothers,  which  terminated  by  Bohemond  accepting  the  principality 
of  Tarentum,  and  leaving  his  brother  Roger  in  possession  of  the  rest 
When  the  great  Crusade  was  resolved  upon  in  1092,  part  of  the 
Crusaders  took  their  way  through  Italy,  and  assembled  at  Ban  to 
embark  there.  Bohemond,  bold  and  aspiring,  resolved  upon  joining 
them,  and  trying  his  fortune  in  the  East  Being  at  the  time  in  his 
brother's  camp  near  Amalfi,  which  town  had  revolted  against  Roger, 
he  addressed  the  assembled  warriors ;  and  so  inspired  them  wiUi  his 
own  sentiments,  that  nearly  the  whole  of  his  brother's  army  deter- 
mined on  taking  the  cross,  amidst  the  cries  of  'Dieu  le  veut^'  ani 
proclaimed  Bohemond  for  their  commander.  Roger  being  thus  deserted 
by  his  troops  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of  Ams^  Both  the 
F^nce  of  Salerno,  and  Tancred,  the  hero  of  romance,  immortalised  by 
Tasso,  and  who  was  Bohemond's  cousin,  agreed  to  follow  Bohemond  s 
banner.  The  Norman  and  Apulian  expedition  embarked  at  Bari  uid 
landed  at  Durazzo.  Bohemond  took  his  way  by  land  accoGS  Maee- 
donia,  and  he  was  treated  with  great  distinction  by  the  emperor 
Alexis,  who,  by  his  polite  behaviour,  aided  by  splendid  presents,  pre- 
vailed on  Bohemond  and  several, of  the  other  chiefs  to  swear  aUegianoe 
to  him  for  the  conquests  they  should  make  in  the  East  Anna  Com- 
nena,  the  daughter  of  Alexis,  has  left  a  striking  portrait  of  Bohemond. 
''He  was  remarkably  tall  and  handsome,  his  eyes  were  blue,  his 
complexion  florid,  his  demeanour  haughty,  bis  look  fierce,  and  yet  hu 
smile  waa  soft  and  insinuating; "  but  she  says  that  he  was  crafty  and 
deceitful,  a  despiser  of  laws  and  promisee.  In  the  arts  of  cnnning 
policy  he  appears  to  have  been  quite  a  match  for  her  fiither.  After 
the  capture  of  Nicssa,  1096,  Bohemond,  who  commanded  the  left 
division  of  the  Crusaders,  was  attacked  by  a  vast  multitude  of  Turks 
near  Dorylseum,  and  his  division  was  mostly  cut  to  pieces,  but  by  bis 
exertions  he  maintained  the  conflict  until  Godfrey  of  BouUlon  came 
to  his  assistance,  and  routed  the  enemy.  Bohemond  suooeeded  in 
taking  Antioch  by  the  help  of  an  Armenian  ren^ade,  who  agreed  to 
introduce  him  and  his  men  by  night  within  the  walls ;  and  he  pre- 
vailed upon  his  brother  Crusaders,  with  the  exception  of  Raymond  of 
Toulouse,  to  agree  that  he  should  be  prince  of  Antioch.  The  Chritstians 
were  soon  after  besieged  in  their  turn  by  Kerboga,  and  after  suflfering 
the  extremities  of  hunger  they  came  out  to  offer  the  Sultan  bat^ 
in  which  the  Saracens  and  Turks  were  completely  routed,  and  Bohe- 
mond greatly  signalised  himself.  In  1099,  in  an  excursion  into  Meeo- 
potamia,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  Turkish  emir,  and  remained  two 
years  in  captivity.  Both  the  sultan  of  Iconium  and  the  emperor 
Alexis  offered  lai^e  sums  to  the  emir  in  order  to  obtain  poasesaioQ  of 
Bohemond,  who  however  contrived  to  persuade  the  emir  to  aooept  his 
own  ransom,  although  of  less  amount,  and  to  make  alliance  wiih.  iha 
Christians  against  the  sultan  of  Iconium.  Returning  to  Antioch  he 
found  there  the  faithful  Tancred,  who  had  taken  care  of  his  intcr^ts 
during  his  absence.  In  1103  Bohemond  returned  to  Italy,  and  in 
1106  he  visited  fVance,  where  Philip  L  gave  him  his  daughter  Con- 
stance in  marriage  :  Philip's  natural  daughter  Cecil  married  T&cred. 
Upon  Bohemond's  return  to  Italy  he  collected  a  large  force,  aud  sailed 
from  Bari  for  Durazzo.  After  several  combats  with  Alexis's  troops, 
he  had  an  interview  with  the  emperor,  in  which  the  latter  acknow- 
ledged him  Prince  of  Antioch.  Bohemond  died  in  Apulia  in  1111, 
and  was  buried  at  CSanosa.  His  son,  Bohemond  IL,  succeeded  him  aa 
Prince  of  Antioch. 

BOHLEN,  PETER  VON,  was  bom  on  the  13th  of  March  1796  of 
poor  parents  in  the  village  of  Wiippels,  near  Jever,  not  far  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Weser.  He  lost  his  father  when  nine  years  of  age,  and 
he  and  his  mother  with  two  young  daughters  were  left  without  any 
support;  but  they  were  assisted  by  the  iriUagers.  Bohlen  received  his 
first  education  in  the  village  school,  to  whidi  he  was  admitted  gratis. 
The  clergyman  of  the  place  took  great  interest  in  him,  giving  him 
instruction  along  with  his  own  children.  The  knowledge  thus  acquirad 
created  in  young  Bohlen  a  love  of  learning,  but  as  he  felt  that  he 
ought  to  earn  something  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  his  poor 
mother,  he  obtained  oogasional  employment  with  ^e  neighbourisg 
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farmen.  When  he  was  twelve  years  old  he  was  pat  apprentloe  to  a 
Tillage  tailor,  by  whom  he  was  ill-used  la  a  manner  which  be  after- 
wards related  with  shuddering.  In  1810,  his  mother  having  died  in 
the  meantime,  he  was  called  upon  as  an  orphan  boy  to  appear  at  Jever 
to  be  examined  as  to  his  fitness  for  serving  in  the  army  of  Napoleon. 
He  was  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  getting  away  from  bis  master  and 
of  seeing  something  of  &e  world ;  but  he  was  found  to  be  too  short, 
and  was  obliged  to  return  to  the  tailor.  Some  time  afterwards  he  was 
called  upon  again,  and  was  admitted  into  the  army.  At  the  examination 
the  French  general  Quiton  was  pleased  with  lus  appearance,  and  took 
him  into  his  senrioe.  In  1812  he  aooompanied  his  new  master,  who 
was  extremely  kind  to  him,  to  Hanover,  from  whioh  place  frequent 
excursions  were  made  to  the  neighboariug  towns.  Afterwards  they 
travelled  to  Stutgardt,  Switzerlandp  and  Berlin.  General  Quiton 
gradually  oeased  to  demand  any  services  of  Bohlen,  and  treated  him 
more  as  a  son  than  as  a  servant.  In  1813,  when  the  French  army 
returned  from  Russia,  Quiton  and  his  corps  retreated  to  Magdeburg. 
Bohlen  afterwards  accompanied  the  general  to  Hambuig.  At  this 
time  however  the  relation  between  tbe  general  and  Bohlen  became 
much  less  cordiaL  Fremont,  the  adjutant  of  Qeneral  Quiton,  out  of 
firiendship  for  Bohlen,  at  length  procured  him  another  situation  as 
servant  to  Admiral  I'Hermite,  but  he  did  not  remain  with  the  admiral 
above  two  months.  Early  in  1814  the  French  quitted  Hamburg,  and 
Bohlen,  although  he  had  nothing  to  live  upon,  refused  to  accompany 
the  admiral.  He  remained  at  Hambuig,  and  obtaiDed  a  place  as  waiter 
in  an  hotel ;  but  the  incessant  work  and  the  want  of  rest  was  more 
than  he  could  bear;  he  accordiDgly  left  his  place,  and  engaged  himself 
as  servant  to  a  rich  India  merchant.  As  he  had  not  much  to  do  in 
his  new  situation,  he  got  his  master^s  clerk  to  instruct  him  in  letter- 
'wiiting  and  the  like,  and  employed  his  time  in  reading.  In  the  mean- 
time he  acquired  a  passion  for  writing  poetry.  He  had  learned  to 
speak  French  in  his  intercourse  with  Frenchmen,  and  he  now  learned 
finglish  in  the  same  way ;  for  in  the  house  of  his  employer  Ecaroely 
any  other  language  than  English  was  spoken.  He  then  began  translating 
Bums  into  (German,  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  dictionary  and  grammar 
he  even  ventured  upon  translating  YirgiL  In  1817  he  became  a  pupil 
of  the  Johanneum  at  Hamburg.  His  diligence  in  prosecuting  his 
studies  was  extraordinary,  and  his  conduct  secured  the  goodwill  of  all. 
His  intention  was  at  first  to  study  theology ;  but  the  preparation  that 
he  made  for  it,  the  study  of  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Persian,  led  him  in 
another  direction.  About  this  time  he  was  induced  by  a  fit  of  vanity 
to  assume  the  prefix  that  indicates  a  nobleman,  Von  Bohlen,  as  he 
remembered  to  have  heard  that  his  father  was  descended  from  a  noble 
family. 

In  1821  he  went  to  the  University  of  Halle,  some  distinguiBhed  and 
wealthy  Hamburgers  having  provided  him  with  the  means  of  pursuing 
his  studies  there  for  three  years.  At  the  suggestion  of  Gksenius,  who 
-was  his  principal  teacher,  Bohlen  copied,  translated,  and  commented 
upon  an  episode  of  Ferdusi,  whioh  was  sent  to  the  Prussian  ministry, 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  the  patronage  of  the  government  In  1822, 
before  he  left  Halle,  Von  Bohlen  published  a  little  work, '  Symbolo)  ad 
Interpretationem  S.  Cod.  ex  lingua  Persica,'  which  was  weU  received ; 
and  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he  went  to  Bonn  to  study  Arabic 
under  Freytag.  Here  he  wrote  a  dissertation  on  the  life  and  character 
of  Motenabbi,  which  received  the  prize,  and  was  printed  at  Bonn  in 
1824.  In  the  meantime  he  continued  his  studies  of  the  Persian  language, 
and  gave  attention  also  to  Sanscrit,  and  to  Italian  and  Spanish.  Towards 
the  end  of  this  year  the  Prussian  ministry  summoned  him  to  Berlin, 
that  he  might  complete  his  studies  there,  and  prepare  himself  for  a 
professorship  at  Konigsberg^  where  it  was  proposed  to  give  him  an 
appointment.  At  Berlin  he  attended  the  lectures  of  Bopp,  and  formed 
an  intimate  friendship  with  the  late  Dr.  Kosen.  In  1825  he  went  to 
Konigsberg  to  begin  his  career  of  academical  teacher,  iu  the  usual  way, 
as  a  private  lecturer.  He  received  however  from  the  first  a  consider- 
able salary,  and  in  1826  he  was  appointed  professor  extraordinary. 
In  1827  he  travelled  to  Bonn,  and  married  a  lady  whose  acquaintance 
he  had  made  during  his  stay  there ;  and  the  year  (Utter  he  was  appointed 
ordinary  professor  of  oriental  literature.  The  unhealthy  climate  of 
Konigsberg  began  gradually  to  undermine  his  health,  and  its  influence 
vraa  increased  by  his  incessant  studies  and  neglect  of  exercise.  He 
then  Visited  England,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  oriental  manuscripts 
and  books,  for  which  the  Prussian  ministry  placed  funds  at  his  disposaL 
He  was  also  provided  by  the  government  with  Arabic  aod  Devanagari 
types,  and  printed  with  his  own  hands  the '  Carmen  Am&li.'  Soon 
after  he  published  his  great  work  on  Indian  antiquities,  entitled  '  Das 
Alte  Indien,'  which  witii  all  its  defects  is  a  most  valuable  work  on 
ancient  India.  In  18S7  he  undertook  a  second  journey  to  England. 
He  stayed  some  time  with  the  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne;,  and 
pursued  his  oriental  studies  with  his  friend  Dr.  Kosen.  On  his  return 
to  the  continent  he  travelled  with  his  wife  to  the  south  of  France  and 
Italy  for  the  benefit  of  her  health.  Bohlen's  health  also  was  in  such 
a  precarious  state  that  his  friends  advised  him  not  to  return  to  the 
north.  He  therefore  lingered  at  Heidelbeig  and  Bonn  for  some  time, 
and  then  went  to  Halle.  His  wife  died  on  the  7th  of  March  1839,  and 
from  this  blow  he  never  recovered.  He  was  unable  to  return  to 
Konigsberg,  and  remained  at  Halle.  In  the  beginning  of  1840  his 
condition  became  worse,  and  he  d;ed  on  the  6th  of  February  at  Halle, 
wherd  he  wm  buried. 


Bohlen  appears  to  have  been  a  moat  amiable  man ;  and  in  his  auto- 
biography, from  which  this  account  is  taken,  he  relates  without  any 
reserve  all  the  vicissitudes  of  his  life,  in  a  manner  which  secures  the 
afifection  and  admu-ation  of  every  reader.  In  1826  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  London.  He  possessed  a 
most  extensive  knowledge  of  Eastern  history  and  literature,  and  lus 
works  rank  amoug  the  first  of  their  class.  Their  deficiencies  arise 
mainly  from  two  causes :  firsts  the  great  haste  with  which  he  worked; 
and  secondly,  a  want  of  sound  philological  knowledge,  for  which  he 
had  little  taste,  though  in  later  years  this  defect  greatly  impeded  his 
antiquarian  researches,  as  he  himself  confesses.  We  subjoin  a  list  of 
his  separate  works  : — 1,  'Symbolss  ad  Interpretationem  Sacr.  Cod.  ex 
Lingua  Persica,'  Leipzig,  1822  ;  2,  '  Commentatio  de  Motenabbio, 
celeberrimo  Aiubum  Poeta,'  Bonn,  1824  ;  8,  '  Carmen  Arabicum, 
Am&li  dictum,'  Konigsbeig,  1825 ;  4,  <  Vermischte  Gedichte  und 
Uebersetzungeu,'  Konigsbeig,  1826;  5, 'De  Buddhaismo  Tentamen,' 
Konigsberg,  1827;  6,  'Das  alte  Indieu  mit  besonderer  Riicksicht  auf 
Aegypten,'  2  vols.,  Konigsberg,  1830 ;  7,  '  Bhartriharis  Sententiss  et 
Carmen  Chauropauch&sica,'  Berlin,  1833;  8,  'Die  Genesis,  hiatorisch- 
kritisch  erlaiitert,'  Konigsberg,  1885;  9,  'Die  Spriiche  des Bhartrihari, 
metrisch  nachgebUdet^'  Hamburg,  1835;  10, '  liitusanh&ra,  sive  Tern- 
peatatum  Cjclus,  Carmen  K41iddsi,'  Lipz.,  1840.  Bohlen  was  a  con- 
tributor to  the  '  Penny  Cyclopeedia,'  for  which  he  wrote  the  articles 
'  Lokman/  *  Mahabharatam,'  '  Mahmud  of  Qhisni,'  '  Manu,'  '  Moham- 
med '  (including  'Koran'),  and  '  Mongols  and  Tartars.* 

{AutobiograpMe  des  Dr,  Peter  von  Bohlen,  heiaiugeg^>en  v<m  Joh 
Voigtf  Konigsberg,  1842,  second  edition.) 

BOHME,  or  BOHM,  JACOB,  frequently  mis-written  BEHMEN 
was  born  at  Alt-Seidenberg,  in  Upper  Lusatia,  in  1575,  of  poor  but 
sober  and  holiest  parents.  Toimg  Jacob's  first  employment  was  the 
care  of  cattle,  after  which  he  was  for  some  time  sent  to  a  common 
school,  aud  then  apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker  at  GKirlitz.  He  married 
in  1594  Catherine  Hunschmann,  the  daughter  of  a  citizen  of  Gorlitz, 
by  whom  he  had  four  sons.    He  became  a  master-shoemaker  in  1595. 

Jacob  Bohme  relates  several  remarkable  incidents  which  he  sayvi 
occurred  to  him  in  early  life.  Among  other  things,  he  says,  that 
when  he  was  an  apprentice,  his  master  and  mistress  being  abroad, 
there  came  to  the  shop  a  stranger,  of  a  reverend  and  grave  counte- 
nance, yet  in  mean  apparel,  and  taking  up  a  pair  of  shoes  desired  to 
buy  them.  The  boy,  being  yet  new  to  the  business,  would  not 
presume  to  set  a  price  on  them ;  but  the  stranger  being  very  impor- 
tunate, Jacob  at  last  named  a  price  which  he  was  certain  would  keep 
him  harmless  in  parting  with  them.  The  old  man  paid  the  money, 
took  the  shoes,  and  went  from  the  shop  a  little  way,  when,  standing 
still,  with  a  loud  and  earnest  voice  he  called,  "  Jacob,  Jacob,  come 
forth."  The  boy  came  out  in  a  great  fright,  amazed  that  the  stranger 
should  call  him  by  his  Christian  name.  The  man,  with  a  severe  but 
friendly  countenance,  fixing  his  eyes  upon  him,  which  were  bright  and 
sparkling,  took  him  by  his  right  hand,  and  said  to  him — **  Jacob,  thou 
art  little  but  shalt  be  great,  and  become  another  man,  such  a  one  as 
the  world  shall  wonder  at;  therefore  be  pious,  fear  God,  and  reverence 
his  word.  Read  diligently  the  Holy  Scriptures,  wherein  thou  hast 
comfort  and  instruction.  For  thou  must  endure  much  miseiy  and 
poverty,  and  sufier  persecution ;  but  be  courageous  and  persevere,  for 
God  loves  and  is  gracious  unto  thee ; "  and  therewith  pressing  his  hand 
with  a  bright  sparkling  eye  fixed  on  his  face,  he  departed.  This  pre- 
diction made  a  deep  impression  upon  Jacob's  mind,  and  made  him 
bethink  himself,  and  grow  serious  in  his  actions,  keeping  his  thoughts 
stirring  in  consideration  of  the  caution  received.  Contddering 
Luke  xL  13 — "  My  Father  in  Heaven  will  give  his  spirit  to  them  that 
ask  him,"  he  desired  that  comforter.  He  says  that  he  was  at  last 
"  surrounded  with  a  divine  light  for  seven  days,  and  stood  in  the 
highest  contemplation  and  in  the  kingdom  of  joys  whilst  he  was  with 
his  master  in  the  country  about  the  affairs  of  his  vocation."  He  then 
grew  still  more  attentive  to  his  duties,  read  the  Scriptures,  and  lived 
in  all  the  observance  of  outward  ministrations.  Scurrilous  and  blas- 
phemous words  he  would  rebuke  even  in  his  own  master,  who,  being 
not  able  to  bear  this,  set  him  at  liberty  with  fuU  permission  to  seek 
his  livelihood  as  he  liked  best  About  the  year  1600,  in  the  25th  year 
of  his  ^;e,  Jacob  was  again  surrounded  by  the  divine  light,  and 
viewing  the  herbs  and  the  grass  in  the  fields  near  Gorlitz  in  his 
inward  light,  he  saw  into  their  essences,  use,  and  properties,  which 
were  discovered  to  him  by  their  lineaments,  figures,  and  signatures. 

In  like  manner  he  beheld  the  whole  creation,  and  from  that  fountain 
of  revelation  he  wrote  his  book  '  De  Signatura  Rerum.'  In  unfolding 
these  mysteries  he  had  great  joy,  yet  he  looked  carefully  after  his 
family,  and  lived  in  peace  and  silence,  scarce  intimating  to  any  these 
wonderful  things,  till  in  the  year  1610  he  wrote  his  first  book,  called 
'Aurora,'  or  the  'Morning  Redness.'  This  work,  contrary  to  the 
author's  intention,  was  copied  and  became  public  It  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Gregory  Richter,  superintendent  of  Gorlitz,  who  attacked 
it  from  the  pulpit,  and  endeavoured  to  stir  up  the  magistracy  to 
exercise  their  jurisdiction  in  rooting  out  this  supposed  church- weed. 
The  senate  convened  Jacob  Bohme,  seized  his  book,  and  admonished 
him  to  stick  to  his  last,  and  leave  off  writing  books.  Upon  the  com- 
mand of  the  senate  he  abstained  from  wrilang  for  seven  years,  after 
which  he  Was  moved  again  to  write.  The  list  of  his  works  stands  a« 
follows;  the  books  which  he  left  unfiaished  are  put  in  parenthesis:-— 
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1,  '  AuTonu'  2, '  Of  the  Three  Principles^'  1619.  3,  *  Of  the  Three- 
fold Life  of  MaD/  1620.  4, '  Anewera  to  the  Forty  QuestioDS  of  the 
SouL'  5,  '  Of  the  Incamation  of  Jesus  Christ.'  '  Of  the  Suffering, 
Death,  and  Resurrection  of  Christ'  <  Of  the  Tree  of  Faith.'  6, '  Of 
the  Six  Points,  great  and  smalL*  7,  '  Of  the  Heavenly  and  Earthly 
Hystery.'  8, '  Of  the  Last  Times,'  to  P.  K.  9,  <  De  Signatura  Kerum.' 
10, '  A  Consolatory  Book  of  the  Four  Complexions.'  11, '  An  Apology 
to  Balthazar  Tilken,'  in  two  parts.  12,  'Considerations  upon  Isaias 
Stiefel's  Book.'  13,  *  Of  True  Repentance,'  1622.  14,  <  Of  True  Re- 
signation.' 15,  'A  Book  of  Regeneration.'  16,  'A  Book  of  Predesti- 
nation and  Election  of  God,'  1623.  17, '  A  Compendium  of  Repent- 
ance.' 18,  ^Mysterium  Magnum,  or  an  Exposition  upon  Qenesifli' 
19,  'A  Table  of  the  Principles,  or  a  Key  of  his  WritrDgs.'  20,  'Of 
the  Supersensual  Life.'  21,  ('Of  the  DiTine  Vision.')  22,  *0f  the 
Two  Testaments  of  Christ,  Baptism  and  the  Supper.'  23, '  A  Dialogue 
between  the  Enlightened  and  Unenlightened  SouL'  24, '  An  Apology 
for  the  Book  on  True  Repentance,  against  a  Pamphlet  of  the  Primate 
ofQorUtz,  Gregory  Richter.'  25,  ('A  Book  of  177  Theosophick 
Queationa')  26,  'An  Epitome  of  the  Mysterium  MagilUm.'  27, 
('The  Holy  Weeks,  or  the  Prayer  Book.')  28,  'A  Table  of  the 
Divine  Manifestation.'  29,  'Of  the  Errors  of  the  Sects  of  Ezekiel 
Meths  and  Isaias  Stiefel,  or  Antistiefelius  II.'  80,  *A  Book  of  the 
Last  Jud foment'  81,  'Letters  to  Divers  Persons  with  Keys  for 
Hidden  Words.' 

Among  the  many  learned  men  who  visited  Bohme  after  the  publi- 
cation of  his  '  Aurora,*  was  a  physician,  Balt^asar  Walter  from  Silesia, 
who  had  travelled  in  search  of  ancient  magical  learning  through 
Egypt^  Syria,  Arabia,  &o.,  where  he  found  such  small  remnants  of  it, 
that  he  returned  unsatisfied  to  his  own  country,  where  he  became 
inspector  of  the  chemical  laboratory  at  Dresden.  Having  become 
acquainted  with  Bbhme,  he  rejoiced  that  at  last  he  had  found  at  home, 
in  a  poor  cottage,  that  for  which  he  had  travelled  so  far  in  vain. 
Walter  introduced  the  appellation  of  '  Philosophus  Teutonicus.* 
liSTalter  went  to  the  German  univereities,  and  collected  such  questions 
concerning  the  soul  as  were  thought  and  accounted  impossible  to  be 
resolved  &ndamentally,  of  which  he  made  a  catalogue,  being  forty  in 
number,  and  sent  them  to  Bohme,  from  whom  he  received  answers  to 
his  satiEdfaction.  These  answers  have  all  been  published,  and  translated 
into  many  languages. 

Dr.  Weisner,  after  giving  in  a  letter  "a  curious  account  of  the  per- 
secution of  Bohme  by  Gregorius  Richter,  the  primate  of  GKirlitz,  of 
Jacob's  banishment  by  the  senate,  of  their  repealing  their  absurd 
and  unjust  order,  goes  on  to  say,  that  tired  with  the  prelate's  incessant 
clamour,  they  at  length  sent  for  him  again,  and  entreated  him  that  in 
love  to  the  city's  quiet  he  would  seek  himself  a  habitation  elsewhere; 
which  if  he  would  do  they  should  hold  themselves  obliged  to  him  for 
it,  as  an  acceptable  service.  In  compliance  with  this  Mendly  request 
of  theirs  he  removed  from  thence.  After  this  upon  a  citation,  JaooV 
Bohme  went  to  Dresden  before  his  highness  the  prince  elector  of 
Saxony,  where  were  assembled  six  doctors  of  divinity  and  two  profes- 
sors of  the  mathematics,  who,  in  the  presence  of  the  prince  elector, 
examined  him  concerning  his  writings,  and  the  high  mysteries  therein. 
They  also  proposed  to  him  many  profound  queries  in  divinity,  philo- 
sophy, and  the  mathematics  :  to  all  which  he  replied  with  such  meek- 
msa  of  spirit,  depth  of  knowledge,  and  fulness  of  matter,  that  none 
of  those  doctors  and  professors  returned  one  word  of  dislUce  or  con- 
tradiction. The  prince  his  highness  much  admired  his  demeanour, 
and  was  so  interested  with  Bohme  that  he  took  him  apart^  and  dis- 
coursed with  him  concerning  difficult  points,  and  courteously  dismissed 
him.  Soon  after  Bohme's  return  to  GK)rlitz  his  adversary  the  pastor 
primarius  Gregorius  Richter  died;  and  Bohme  himself  died  three 
months  and  a  half  later.  On  Sunday,  November  18, 1624,  early  in 
the  morning,  he  asked  his  son  Tobias  if  he  heard  the  excellent  music  ? 
The  son  replied,  "  No."  "  Open,"  said  he,  "the  door,  that  it  may  be 
better  heard."  Afterwards  he  asked  what  the  clock  had  struck,  and 
said,  "  Three  hours  hence  is  my  time."  When  it  was  near  six  he  took 
leave  of  his  wife  and  son,  blessed  them,  and  said,  "  Now  go  I  henoe 
into  Paradise;"  and  bidding  his  son  to  turn  him,  he  fetched  a  deep 
sigh  and  departed* 

Jacob  Bohme  was  lean,  and  of  small  stature;  had  a  low  forehead; 
his  templee  were  prominent;  wae  somewhat  hawk-nosed;  his  eyes 
were  grey  and  very  azure ;  his  beard  was  thin  and  short ;  his  voice 
low,  but  he  had  a  pleasing  speech,  and  was  modest  and  humble  in  his 
conversation.  He  wrote  very  slowly  but  legibly,  and  seldom  or  never 
struck  out  and  corrected  what  he  had  written. 

After  Bohme's  death  his  opinions  spread  over  Germany,  Holland, 
and  England.  Even  a  son  of  his  persecutor  Richter,  being  then  a 
merchant's  clerk  at  Thorn,  edited  at  his  own  expense  an  epitome  of 
Bohme's  work  in  eight  volumes,  and  arranged  their  contents  in  a  sort 
of  index.  The  first  collection  of  Bohme's  works  was  published  by 
Heinrioh  Betke,  Amst.  1675,  4to.  At  the  condasion  of  the  17th,  and 
in  the  first  years  of  the  18th  century,  the  works  of  Bohme  were  trans- 
lated into  Dutch  by  Abraham  Wilhelm  van  Beyerknd,  and  published 
by  him  in  12mo,  8vo,  and  4to.  More  complete  than  Beyerland's  is 
the  edition  by  Gichtel  in  10  vols.  8vo,  Amst,  1682.  For  this  edition 
the  manuscripts  were  bought  from  the  heirs  of  Beyerland.  This  was 
reprinted  with  GichteVs  manuscript  'Marginalia,'  Altona,  1716, 2  vols. 
4tOy  and  analn  with  a  notice  of  former  editions  and  some  additions 


from  Gichtel's  '  Memorialia,'  1780.  There  are  some  later  editions  of 
separate  works.  The  best  translation  of  his  works  into  English  ii 
that  by  the  celebrated  William  Law  of  Oxford,  Lond.  1764,  in  two 
vols.  4 to.  Several  accounts  of  his  views  were  published  about  the  end 
of  the  17th  century;  among  these  the  following  may  be  mentioned: 
—Jacob  Bohme's  '  Theosophic  Philosophy,  unfolded  by  Edward 
Taylor,  with  a  short  account  of  the  life  of  J.  R,'  Lond.,  1691-4.  The 
preacher  and  physician  John  Pordage,  who  was  bom  about  1625,  and 
died  in  London,  1698,  endeavoured  to  systematise  the  opimons  of 
Bohme  in  'Metaphyaica  vera  et  divina;'  and  several  other  works. 
The  '  Metaphysica '  was  translated  into  German  in  three  volumes, 
Frano£  and  Leipzig,  1725-28.  Henry  More  also  wrote  on  the  mysticil 
views  of  Bohme.  Among  the  most  zealous  supporters  of  Bohme's 
theosophy  in  England  were  Charles  and  Durand  Hotham,  who  pub- 
lished 'Ad  Philosophiam  Teutonicam,'  a  Carole  Hotham,  1648;  and 
'  The  Life  of  Jacob  Behmen,'  by  Durand  Hotham,  Esq.,  1654,  4ta 
A  later  English  Bohmenite's  work  ought  perhaps  to  be  named — 
'  Memoirs  of  the  Life,  Death,  Burial,  and  wonderful  Writings  of  Jacob 
Behmen,  now  first  done  at  large  into  English  from  the  best  edition 
of  his  works  in  the  original  QermaD,  with  an  introductory  pre£aoe 
of  the  tnmslator,  directing  to  the  due  and  right  use  of  this  myste- 
rious and  extraordinary  Theosopher,'  by  Francis  Okely,  formerly  of 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  Northampton,  1780,  8vo.  Cia4ide 
St.  Martin,  who  died  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  published 
French  translations  of  several  of  Bohme's  writings. 

Bohme  and  his  followers  were  especially  persecuted  by  tiie  clergy, 
who  seemed  to  deem  his  writings  on  theosophical  subjects  an  infringe- 
ment of  the  prerogatives  of  the  clerical  order.     The  ecdeaiafrtaca  at 
Gorlitz  persecuted  Bohme  during  his  life^  and  refused  to  bury  his 
corpse  imtil  they  were  compelled  by  the  magistrates  not  to  disgrace 
the  earthly  remains  of  a  man  who  had  led  a  harmless  life  and  always 
been  in  strict  communion  with  tiie  Lutheran  Church.    The  admirers 
of  Bohme  were  for  Uie  greater  part  not  professional  divines,  but  noble- 
men, country  gentlemen,  courtiers,  physicians^  chemists,  merchanti^ 
and  in  general  men  who  were  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  and  who 
did  not  stickle  for  modes  of  speech  and  established  formalitiea.     The 
persecutions  raised  against  him  brought  Bohme  first  into  the  notice  of 
men  of  rank,  who  took  ddight  in  conversing  with  the  poor  ahoemakec 
and  his  followers,  while  universities  and  ecclesiastical  courts  enacted 
laws  against  his  opinions,  and  his  persecuted  disciples  appealed  even 
in  England  to  the  high  court  of  parliament;     Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
William  Law,  Schelling,  and    Hegel  were   all  readers  of  Bohma. 
William  Law,  in  tiie  appendix  to  the  second  edition  of  his  '  Appeal  to 
all  that  doubt  or  disbelieve  the  Truths  of  the  Gospel,'  1756,  mentions 
that  among  the  papers  of  Newton  were  found  many  autograph  extracts 
from  the  works  of  Bohme.    Law  conjectures  that  Newton  derived  his 
system  of  fundamental  powers  from  Bohme,  and  that  he  avoided  men- 
tioning Bohme  as  the  originator  of  his  system,  lest  it  should  come  into 
disrepute ;  but  this  may  be  doubted. 

Bohme's  philosophy  consists  in  the  endeavour  to  demonstrate  in 
everything  its  necessity  by  tracing  its  origin  to  the  attributes  of  God. 
Consequently  some  of  Bohme's  phrases  sound  like  the  doctrines  oC 
Manichjoan  emanation,  and  have  been  misinterpreted  as  being  socIl 
Bohme  traces  the  pwallelism  between  the  visible  physical,  and  the 
invisible  metaphysical  world.  His  comparisons  and  images  are  not 
the  essence  of  his  theosophy,  but  only  illustrative  of  thoughts  which 
have  commanded  the  admiration  and  approbation  of  some  of  the 
deepest  thinkers,  while  others  are  apt  to  neglect  him  entirely  on 
account  of  his  errors  in  subordinate  non-essential&  Bohme  forms 
undoubtedly  an  important  link  in  the  present  state  of  the  histoty  of 
the  progress  of  mental  philosophy.  He  often  produces  magnificent 
ideas,  but  he  occasionally  supports  his  theory  by  hlee  etjmologiei, 
and  by  chemical  and  astrologiosl  notions  whidi  have  been  long  ago 
rejected.  Bohme  has  many  devoted  admirers  in  the  present  day, 
especially  in  Germany,  and  many  of  his  followers  have  accepted 
wholly  or  partially  the  in  some  respects  not  dissimilar '  reveJatiops* 
of  Emmanuel  Swedenboig. 

BOIELDIEU,  ADRIEN-FRANCOIS,  a  Fr«i6h  oompoaer  of  high 
and  well-deserved  reputation,  was  bom  at  Rouen,  in  1775,  At  a  very 
early  period  of  his  life  he  manifested  a  decided  talent  for  miudo,  and  at 
eighteen  wrote  a  one-act  opera,  which  was  produced  at  Rouen,  and 
drew  all  the  amateurs  of  Normandy  to  hear  it  In  1795  he  went  to 
Paris,  and  brought  out  several  compositions,  of  which  many  met  with 
great  sucoess,  and  some  are  still  admired.  In  1797  he  produced  '  La 
Famille  Suisse,'  at  the  Opera  Comique;  in  1800  he  wrote  tJiree 
operas,— 'Beniowski,'  'Le  Calife  de  Bagdad,'  and  'Ma  Tante  Aaroie,' 
all  of  which  abound  in  musical  beauties.  On  the  establishment  of  the 
Conservatoire  de  Musique,  by  the  National  Convention,  Boieldiea  wm 
appointed  one  of  the  professors.  In  1808  he  accepted  from  the  Emperor 
Alexander  the  appointment  of  Mattre-de-Chapelle  at  the  imperiil 
court  of  Russia,  and  composed,  for  the  Hermitage  theatre^  some  op^n** 
and  various  smaller  dramatic  works.  In  1811  he  returned  to  rmna, 
and  there,  among  other  operas,  produced  '  Jean  de  Paris,'  *  Le  Polit 
Chaperon  Rouge/  and  his  meet  popular  work,  '  La  Dame  Blanche.' 
He  afterwards  was  called  upon  to  compose  music  for  the  bap^m  of 
the  Due  de  Bordeaux,  and  the  coronation  of  Charles  X.  After  this, 
the  state  of  his  health  indicating  the  want  of  some  repose^  he  proeeeded 
to  a  watering-place  in  the  Pyrenees^  and  appeued  to  be  much  benefited 
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by  hia  rotirement  and  relief  from  basinefle  and  oare;  but  soon  after  he 
was  suddenly  attacked  by  illness,  and  died,  October  8rd,  1885,  after  a 
Toiy  short' confinements  Boieldieu  was  honoured  by  a  splendid  public 
funera],  which  was,  in  fl«me  degree,  a  military  one,  for  he  was  an 
officer  of  the  National  Guard,  and  held  the  order  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour.  His  heart  was  daimed  by  the  city  of  Rouen,  and  received 
with  great  pomp  in  the  cathedral,  the  council  of  the  town  having  voted 
12,000  francs  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  solemnity.  They  also  erected 
a  column  to  his  memory;  and  the  government  settled  a  pension  on 
his  son. 

BOILEAU,  NICOLAS,  SIEUR  DESPREAUX,  was  bom  at  or  near 
Paris,  on  November  1,  1686,  and  was  the  eleventh  child  of  Gilles 
Boileau,  first  Registrar  (Qrefi&er)  of  the  Great  Chamber  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Paria. 

Nicolas  Boileau  finished  his  education  at  the  College  of  Beauvais, 
where  his  predominant  taste  was  diBcovered  by  Sevin,  one  of  the  pro- 
fassors.  Nevertheless  the  future  guide  of  the  French  Muse  was  not 
at  all  distinguished  by  precocity  in  the  pursuit  through  which  he 
afterwards  gained  his  fame :  nor  was  it  until  he  had  perceived  his 
own  inaptness  both  for  the  bar  and  for  the  pulpit,  that  he  devoted 
himself  altogether  to  Parnassus. 

The  law  had  few  attractions  for  him :  and  although  he  obtained 
from  the  church  a  priory  of  800  livrea  annual  rent,  he  afterwards 
resigned  it,  and  most  honourably  distributed  in  charities  the  whole 
of  Ms  calculated  receipts.  His  earliest  poetical  attempts  were  in 
satire,  by  which  he  nullified  a  prediction  made  by  his  father,  who, 
when  comparing  the  genius  of  each  of  his  three  sons,  used  to  say, 
"  That  as  for  Colin,  he  would  never  speak  ill  of  anybody."  But  the 
seven  'Satires'  which  Boileau  published  in  1666,  with  a  preliminary 
address  to  the  king  (a  formula  not  to  be  omitted  by  any  author  who 
courted  popular  notice),  were  playful  and  sportive,  not  rabid  and  viru- 
lent;  they  showed,  as  he  used  to  observe  of  himself,  neither  fang  nor 
talon.  They  excited  considerable  attention  among  the  lettered  circles 
of  the  capital,  by  a  terseness  of  language  and  a  polish  of  versification 
to  which  the  public  ear  had  not  heretofore  been  accustomed.  The 
number  was  increased  from  time  to  time  till  they  amounted  to 
twelve. 

The  fearlessness  of  Boileau's  attack  upon  the  bad  taste  which  had 
elevated  Chapelaine  and  Quinault  to  the  loftiest  poetical  eminence 
was  quickly  repaid  by  general  applause,  by  royal  favour,  and  by  sub- 
stantial patronage.  Boileau  received  a  considerable  pension,  and 
when  the  treasurer's  clerk,  a  matter-of-fact  man,  one  day  inquired 
where  were  *'  the  works"  for  which  the  order  instructed  him  to  make 
this  payment,  the  poet  amused  himself  by  answering  that  he  was  a 
**  builder."  He  was  also  appointed  joint  historiographer  with  Racine ; 
an  office  which,  notwithstanding  the  brilliancy  of  their  master^s  ex- 
ploits, appecurs  to  have  been  regarded  by  both  of  them  as  a  sinecure, 
unless  so  far  as  they  contributed  some  illustrations  to  a  medallic 
history.  So  well  however  were  Boileau's  habits  and  manners  adapted 
to  the  court,  that  he  won  over  the  single  harsh  critic  whom  he 
encountered  in  it,  the  rigid  Duke  of  Montausier,  who  at  first  had  not 
scrupled  to  pronounce  that  the  satire  which  had  been  unprovoked  must 
of  necessity  be  ill-natured.  In  1684  Boileau  had  the  melancholy  task 
of  announcing  to  the  king  the  death  of  his  historiographical  colleague : 
Louis,  who  had  his  watch  in  his  hand  at  the  time,  paid  him  the  high 
compliment  of  saying,  that  notwithstanding  his  many  engagements, 
an  hour  in  every  week  should  be  reserved  for  the  enjoyment  of  his 
conversation.  It  was  not  till  that  year  that  he  was  admitted  a  member 
of  the  Academy.  Twdve  '  Epistles,'  which  flow  with  much  greater 
ease  than  the  'Satires,'  were  produced  between  1669  and  1696.  The 
'Art  of  Poetry,'  accompanied  by  a  translation  of  '  Longinus  on  the 
Sublime,'  with  critical  remarks  on  that  writer,  was  published  in  1678; 
in  which  year  also  appeared  four  cantos  of  the  '  Lutiin,'  a  mock-heroic^ 
suggested  by  the  President  Lamoignon. 

The  two  concluding  cantos  were  not  appended  to  the  '  Lutrin'  till 
ten  years  after  its  first  appearance.  The  minor  poems  which  escaped 
Boileau  from  time  to  time  are  altogether  unworthy  of  his  pen.  The 
'  Ode  on  the  Capture  of  Namur'  by  Louis  in  1692  is  tame,  oold,  and 
spiritless ;  and  his  occasional  verses,  if  written  in  our  own  days,  would 
scaroely  find  gratuitous  admission  into  a  magazine  or  an  annuaL  '  Les 
Heros  des  Romans,'  a  dialogue  after  the  manner  of  Lucian  (as  all 
dialogues  at  that  time  were  said  to  be),  is  the  chief  of  his  original 
prose  works.  It  was  written  in  the  beginning  of  1665,  and  it  very 
pleasantly  exposes  the  absurdity  of  Honor^  d'Urf^,  Madame  de  Scii- 
dery,  and  their  imitators.  It  probably  gave  a  death-blow  to  the 
'Astr^es,'  the 'Cyrus,'  and  the  'CI€lies,'  and  it  formed  part  of  a  con- 
troversy  which  at  that  time  raged  in  France,  and  which  produced  last- 
ing enmity  between  Boileau  and  Fontenelle — the  comparative  merits 
of  the  anoients  and  of  the  modems: 

Boileau  lived  till  1706  in  familiar  intercourse  with  the  choicest  con- 
temporary writers,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  best  society  of  the 
capital.  Repeated  attacks  of  in&mity  and  an  increasing  deafness 
then  warned  him  to  retire,  and  he  closed  an  honourable  existence, 
peaceably  and  piously,  on  March  18, 171 1>  having  exceeded  his  seventy- 
fourUi  birtiiday  by  a  few  months. 

Boileau  is  one  of  that  scanty  number  of  poets  who  have  left  behind 
them— - 

"  No  line  wbioh,  djing,  tbey  would  wish  to  blot;  '^ 


and  the  high  moral  standard  of  his  writings  may  be  best  estimated 
by  the  innocence  of  the  very  expressions  to  which  the  enmity  of  Per- 
rault  objected.  Boileau  in  his  tenth  '  Satire,*  while  denouncing  the 
opera,  speaks  of  the  '  H^ros  li  voix  luxurieuse,'  and  of  the '  morals 
lubriques.'  These  terms  were  gravely  represented  to  be  offensive  to 
modesty ;  and  the  silly  charge  awakened  no  less  a  champion  than 
Amauld,  whose  letter,  together  with  a  grateful  acknowledgment  which 
it  received  irom  Boileau,  is  printed  in  most  editions  of  the  poet's  works. 
His  purse  was  always  open  for  purposes  of  benevolence.  When  indi- 
gence compelled  the  advocate  Patin  to  dispose  of  his  library,  Boileau 
paid  down  a  third  more  purchase-money  than  had  been  offered  for 
the  collection,  at  the  same  time  signifying  that  he  bought  only  the 
reversion,  and  that  the  books  were  to  remain  the  property  of  their 
original  owner  during  his  lifetime.  In  a  similar  spirit  he  prevailed 
upon  the  king  to  continue  the  pension  to  ComeHle,  which  had  been 
revoked  on  Colbert's  death.  The  French  critics  are  much  inclined 
to  compare  Boileau  with  Pope,  and  naturally  to  give  preference  to  the 
former;  but  we  think,  so  far  as  they  admit  eompanson,  ike  English 
poet  may  encounter  it  without  apprehension.  Both  of  them  were 
great  imitators;  and  as  Pope  was  twenty-one  years  of  age  at  the  time 
of  Boileau's  death,  the  former  had  the  advantage  of  one  additional 
model,  which  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  he  studied  very  attentively. 
There  are  passages  in  the  works  of  Pope  which  are  undisguised  trans- 
lations, and  which  he  avowed  to  bo  so.  Memory  or  observation  wiU 
supply  innumerable  close  parallels;  and  the  'Essay  on  Criticism' 
especially,  one  of  Pope's  earliest  works,  is  very  largely  indebted  to  the 
'Art  of  Poetry.' 

The  'Moral  Essays'  are  immeasurably  superior  to  the  *  Satires,' 
inasmuch  as  Pope  looked  abroad  into  the  world  and  upon  mankind, 
while  the  narrower  view  of  Boileau  was  circumscribed  by  Paris  and 
the  courtiers  of  the  Grand  Mouarque.  Each  has  failed  in  lyric  poetry ; 
and  it  almost  seems  as  if  the  caparisons  of  the  heroic  couplet  were 
indispensable  for  the  development  of  their  full  powers,  for  the  exhi- 
bition, if  we  may  so  speak,  of  their  paces :  yet  Pope,  happily  for  his 
reputation,  has  escaped  any  approach  to  the  dowmright  epigram  with 
which  the  'Ode  sur  la  Prise  de  Namur'  concludes.  The  'Rape  of 
the  Lock '  is  far  richer  in  imagery  and  much  more  playful  in  expres- 
sion than  the  '  Lutrin ; '  and  aftei^thought,  which  added  to  the  one 
its  graceful  machinery  of  Sylphs  and  Gnomes,  gave  to  the  other  only 
two  more  cantos  with  the  lumbering  personifications  of  Poetry  and 
Justice.  Of  the  sentiments  which  inspired  the  greatest  effort  of  the 
English  bard,  the  '  Eloise  to  Abelard,'  Boileau,  as  we  have  already 
hinted,  was  perhaps  physically  incapable;  and  from  the  labour 
required  by  the  version  of  Homer  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he 
would  have  shrunk  in  dismay. 

Yet,  after  all  the  assertions  of  minute  criticism,  Boileau  deserves  a 
much  higher  station  than  he  is  allowed  by  Fontenelle.  From  the 
charge  of  a  want  of  poetical  feeling  he  has  been  well  defended  by  La 
Harpe,  who  says  even  of  the  '  Satires '  (amoog  which  he  reckons  the 
eleventh  as  the  '  chef-d'oeuvre  *)— "  I  like  to  read  them,  because  I  like 
good  poetry,  good  wit,  and  good  sense." 

Each  of  two  elder  brothers  of  Nicolas  Boileau  attained  some  distinc- 
tion in  his  time.  Gillbb  BoiLEA.n,  bom  in  16S1,  pursued  the  law, 
and  became  Paymaster  of  the  Hdtel-de-Yille  in  Paris,  and  Comptroller 
of  the  Royal  Treasury.  He  gained  also  the  coveted  honour  of  admis- 
sion into  the  French  Academy.  Nicolas  satirised  his  brother,  in  some 
lines  which  he  afterwards  cancelled,  for  having  obtained  a  pension 
from  Colbert,  through  the  interest  of  Chapelaine.  They  were  reconciled 
however  before  the  death  of  Gilles  Boileau,  which  oocurred  in  1669. 
In  his  lifetime  Gilles  published  a  translation  of  the  '  Encheiridion '  of 
Epictetus  and  of  the  'Tablet'  of  Cebes,  and  another  of  Diogenes 
Laertius;  a  controversial  pamphlet  addressed  to  Manage,  and  one  also 
to  Costar.  His  posthumous  works,  consisting  of  Poems,  Letters,  his 
Speech  on  admission  into  the  Academy,  and  a  translation  of  the  fourth 
book  of  the  '  uEneid'  into  French  verse,  were  collected  by  Nicolas  in 
one  volume,  12mo. 

Jacques  Boileau  was  bom  in  1685,  and  studied  at  the  College  of 
Harcourt,  where  he  graduated  in  theology.  He  became  Dean,  Grand 
Vicar,  and  Official  of  the  Diocese  of  Sens.  In  1694  he  was  promoted 
to  a  Canonry  in  the  Sainte  Chapelle  at  Paris,  and  he  died  in  1716,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  eighty-two.  His  avowed  works  are  numerous, 
but  chiefly  on  forgotten  questions  of  theology ;  and  he  wrote  much 
also  either  anonymously  or  under  feigned  names,  as  Mareellus  Ancy- 
ranus,  Claudius  Fonteius,  Jacques  Bamab^,  &c  A  complete  list  of  his 
works  is  given  in  the  twelfth  volume  of  the  'M^moires'  of  Nioeron. 
The  only  one  which  is  now  remembeied  is  the  'Historia  Flagellantium, 
sive  de  recto  et  perverso  Flagellorum  usu  apud  Christianos,'  Paris, 
1700,  12mo.  The  freedom  with  which  the  author  of  this  work  has 
visited  the  abuses  of  superstitious  penance  occasioned  much  scandal, 
and  exposed  him  to  numerous  attacks,  which  however  he  disregarded! 
The  treatise  was  translated  into  French  about  a  year  after  its  appear- 
ance ;  and  it  has  been  rendered  into  English  by  De  Lolme. 

BOISROBERT,  FRANgOIS  LE  METEL  DE,  was  bom  at  Caen, 
in  Nomumdy,  in  1592.  He  studied  for  the  legal  profession,  but 
having  taken  a  journey  to  Rome,  he  attracted  so  much  notice  by  the 
gaiety  of  his  conversation,  that  ike  pope.  Urban  VIII.,  requested  that 
he  might  be  introduced  to  him.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  the 
I  pope  was  BO  much  delighted  with  his  sooiety,  that  he  beetowed  on 
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Mm  a  priory  in  Brittany.  Boisrobert  forthwith  qualified  himself  for 
the  ecclesiastical  profession,  took  holy  orders,  and  not  long  afterwards 
was  provided  with  a  canonry  at  Rouen.  His  reputation  for  wit  and 
humour  soon  afterwards  reached  the  ear  of  Cardinal  Riobelieu,  to 
whom  Boisroberb  was  of  course  introduced.  The  Cardinal  was  no  less 
gratified  by  his  conversation  than  the  pope  had  been,  and  not  only 
became  Ms  patron,  but  made  him  hia  companion  at  dinner,  and  more 
especially  after  dinner.  Boisrobert  in  a  brief  period  received  sub* 
stantial  proofs  of  the  cardinal's  favour,  by  gifts  of  the  abbey  of 
Ch&tillon-Bur-Seine  and  the  priory  of  Fert^-snr-Aube,  to  which  were 
added  the  titles  of  king's  almoner  and  counsellor  of  state,  with  letters 
of  nobility. 

Boisrobert's  time  was  afterwards  chiefly  spent  in  entertainiDg  the 
cardinal,  attending  the  theatres,  and  writing  comedies,  tmgi-comedies, 
tragedies,  verses,  and  novels,  none  of  which  are  worthy  of  being 
quoted.  His  chief  merit  was  perhaps  that  of  having  induced  Cardinal 
Kichelieu  to  establish  the  Acaddmie  Fran^aise.  He  died  at  Paris, 
March  30,  1662.  Boisrobert  seems  to  have  been  an  ecclesiastic  of 
loose  conduct  as  well  as  lively  conversation,  and  to  have  died  at  the 
a::e  of  seventy  without  any  apparent  change  of  mind  or  improvement 
of  manners. 

BOISSERf:E,  SULPIZ,  was  bom  at  Cologne,  in  1783.  Sulpiz,  his 
brother  Melcliior,  and  his  friend  Jean-Baptiste  Bertram,  in  1803  formed 
the  design  of  making  a  collection  of  the  paintings  of  the  early  German 
masters. '  They  took  separate  routes.  Boisser<$e  himself  travelled  along 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  in  1814  was  at  Heidelberg,  on  the  Neckar, 
where  he  made  some  valuable  purchases.  They  at  first  united  their 
acquisitions  at  Cologne,  but  afterwards  transferred  them  to  Stuttgart, 
where  the  King  of  Wurtemburg  made  them  a  grant  of  a  spacious 
building  for  the  reception  of  the  paintings  which  were  named  the 
Boisserde  Collection.  The  whole  were  arranged  in  three  historical 
divisions,  the  first  consisting  of  the  school  of  Cologne  in  the  14th 
century,  the  second  of  the  works  of  John  Van  Eyck  and  his  disciples 
of  the  early  part  of  the  15th  century,  and  the  third  of  the  paintings 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  15th  century  and  commencement  of  the  16th. 
The  collection  was  purchased  in  1827  by  Ludwig  L,  king  of  Bavaria, 
for  120,000  thalers  (about  12,3502.),  and  transferred  to  Munich,  where 
Sulpiz,  hlB  brother  Melchior,  and  his  friend  Bertram,  established  them- 
selves. Sulpiz  bimeelf  in  1835  received  the  appointment  of  conservator 
of  the  works  of  plastic  art  of  Bavaria.  In  1814  an  old  parchment 
roll  had  been  found,  which  among  other  architeetural  drawings  con- 
tained an  elevation  of  the  portal  and  north  tower  of  the  fa^de  of 
Cologne  Cathedral,  well  drawn  and  in  good  preservation,  and  m  1816 
Sulpiz  Boisserde  discovered  at  Paris  the  drawing  of  the  otbev  tower, 
also  an  elevation,  in  less  perfect  condition  than  the  other  drawing,  but 
sufficient  for  an  architect's  purpose.  The  restoration  of  the  cathedral 
in  accordance  with  these  drawings  was  commenced  in  1824;  the  first 
works  being  confined  to  the  repaira  and  renewal  of  the  building  as  it 
stood.  Sulpiz  Boisserde  published  at  Paris  and  Stuttgart^  1823-32,  a 
magnificent  work  in  royal  folio,  consisting  of  views,  plans,  and  details 
of  the  Cathedral  of  Cologne,  with  restorations  after  the  original  plan, 
and  inquiries  into  the  architecture  of  ancient  cathedrals.  In  1842  the 
King  of  Prussia  laid  the  first  stone  for  the  commencement  of  those 
parts  of  the  structure  wMch  remained  unfinished  or  had  not  been 
commenced,  and  great  progress  has  since  been  made  towards  the 
completion  of  this  splendid  structure  under  the  direction  of  Zwemer. 

Boisserde  also  publiBhed  'Die  Denkmale  der  Baukunst  am  Nieder- 
rhein,  vom  7-13  Jahrhundert '  ('  The  Monuments  of  Architecture  of 
the  Lower  Rhine,  from  the  7th  to  the  13th  century '),  Munich,  royal 
folio,  1830-33;  also,  at  Munich,  1832-39,  *A  Series  of  Litbograpbic 
Drawings  of  the  Boisserde  Collection  of  Ancient  Paintings,  with 
Biographical  notices  of  the  old  German  masters  whose  works  are 
included  in  it.' 

{OnwenaHona-Lexikon  ;  NouveUe  Biographie  UniverteUe.) 

♦BOISSONADE,  JEAN-FRANgOIS,  was  bom  at  Paris,  August  12, 
1774.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1792  Boissouade  entered  into  the 
public  service  under  the  ministry  of  General  Dumouriez;  he  was 
expelled  from  the  administration  in  1795,  but  was  restored  in  1801 
by  Lucien  Bonaparte,  who  was  then  minister  of  the  interior,  and  who 
made  him  secretary-general  of  the  prefecture  of  the  Haute-Mame. 
When  Lucien  retired  from  the  public  service,  Boissonade  retired  also ; 
and  thenceforward  devoted  himself  to  literature,  wMch  had  indeed 
previously  occupied  nearly  all  his  leisure  hours.  He  had  from  the 
year  1802  contributed  numerous  articles  to  the  periodicals  of  the 
day.  In  1809  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  Greek  language  and 
literature  in  the  Acaddmie  de  Pari?,  but  assumed  only  the  title  of 
assistant-professor,  resigning  the  title  of  professor  to  Laroher,  who 
retained  it  till  his  death  in  1812.  Boissonade  then  succeeded  him, 
and  also  supplied  his  place  in  the  Acaddmie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles- 
Lettres.  On  the  death  of  J.  B.  Oail  in  1828  Boissonade  was  appointed 
profeisor  of  Greek  in  the  Colldge  de  France.  Other  situations  of 
honour  and  emolument  were  afterwards  oflfered  to  Mm,  but  he  declined 
to  accept  any  of  them. 

M.  Boissonade  occupied  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time  in  the 
critical  examination  of  Greek  writers  previously  unedited,  and  pub- 
lished a  very  large  number  of  works  and  fragments  of  works  by 
PhilostratuB,  Proclus,  Tiberius  the  Rhetorician,  Holstentius,  Hero- 
dianuB,£unapius,  Aristsenetus,  and  several  others. 


In  the  period  from  1823  to  1826  Boissonade  published  in  24  tojl 
32mo,  a  'Sylloge  Poetarum  Grsecorum,'  and  in  consequence  of  tbe 
discovery  in  1839,  in  a  monastery  on  Mount  Athos  in  Greece,  of  i 
manuscript  wliich  contained  a  laige  number  of  the  lost  Fables  of 
Babrius,  Boissonade  published  *  Babrii  Fabuln  Iambics/  8yo,  Psri<, 
1844.    [Babrius.] 

Boissonade  contributed  to  the  edition  of  'Athenseua'  by  Schweig- 
hnuser,  to  the  '  Euripides  *  of  Matthixe,  and  to  the  edition  of  Stepheiia  i 
'  Thesaurus  Grsecse  Linguse,'  wMch  was  printed  and  published  is. 
London  by  Valpy.  He  ako  wrote  several  articles  for  Yalpy's  '  ClassSeal 
Journal,'  and  he  gave  his  assistance  to  the  Paris  edition  of  StepheD«'i 
'  Thesaurus,'  printed  by  Didot.  M.  Boissonade  has  been  an  indefatigal^ 
labourer  not  only  in  Greek  but  also  in  modem  literature,  having,  fc? 
instance,  published  collections  of  the  unedited  letters  of  Voltaire^  of 
the  works  of  Pamy,  and  having  furnished  a  laige  number  of  the  lira 
in  the  '  Biographie  Universella' 

{Nouvelle  Biographie  Univtrtdle.) 

BOISTE,  PIERRE-CLAUDE-VICTOIRE,  a  French  lezioographer, 
was  bom  in  1765  at  Paris,  and  died  April  24,  1824,  at  Ivry-sur-Seine. 
He  at  first  studied  law,  but  left  it  early  for  literature,  in  which  his 
favourite  subjects  of  investigation  related  to  the  origin  and  structure 
of  languages,  especially  that  of  his  native  country.  His  great  work  is 
the  'Dictionnaire  Universel  de  la  Langue  Frangaise.'  The  first  edition 
was  published  at  Paris  in  1800,  1  vol  8vo;  the  second  edition  in  IS'  -3 
in  2  vols.  8vo ;  the  seventh  edition  in  1834  in  1  vol  4ta  It  is  a  veiy 
complete  and  valuable  work,  somewhat  on  the  plan  of  Johnson's  lan^e 
'  EngUsh  Dictionary,'  with  examples  and  authorities  illustrative  of  thf 
definitions,  but  more  compressed  than  those  of  Johnson.  It  has  is 
addition  vocabularies  of  scientific  words,  and  treatises  on  Freneh 
g^mmar,  on  synonymous  words,  on  tropes  and  figures  of  speech,  jiid 
on  French  versification.  Boiste  published  in  1801  a  sog^^tOpWHe  epic 
cidled  'L' Culvers  d^livrd/  in  which  he  describfi|^^4fie  creation  and 
primitive  history  of  the  human  race  :  it  hasagnirinto  oblivion.  He 
wrote  idso  a  work  on  the  *  Principles  of  Grammar,'  8vo,  1820,  and  s 
'  Dictionnaire  de  Gdographie  Universelle,  Ancienne  et  Modeme^*  1  vol 
8vo,  which  was  published  in  the  same  year. 

BOJARDO,  MATTE'O  MARl'A,  Count  of  Scandiano,  jsaa^  bom  «4 
Scandiano  in  1434,  of  a  noble  and  ancienb-fanu]^  HisuboestorB  were 
lords  of  Rubiera,  a  small  town  between  Regglo  and  Modena,  but  thej 
exchanged  this  fief  for  that  of  Scandiano,  the  feudal  castle  of  which 
lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  seven  miles  south  of  Reggia  Bojardo 
was  the  son  of  Giovanni,  count  of  Scandiano,  and  of  Lucia  Strozd  of 
Ferrara,  sister  to  Tito  Vespasiano  Strozzi,  who,  as  well  as  his  6o& 
Ercole,  were  known  as  Latin  poets  of  considerable  celebrity  in  their 
time.  Toung  Bojardo  studied  philosophy,  medicine,  and  law  at  the 
University  of  Ferrara,  and  he  made  himself  well  acquainted  with  th« 
Latin  and  Greek  languages.  After  completing  his  studies  he  becaice 
attached  to  the  court  of  his  sovereign,  Duke  Borso  d'Eate,  and  was 
one  of  the  noblemen  who  accompanied  that  prince  to  Rome  in  1471, 
when  Pope  Paul  IL  gave  Borso  the  investiture  of  the  dukedom  of 
Ferrara.  After  Borso^s  death,  which  occurred  in  the  same  year, 
Bojardo  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  his  brother  and  successor,  Duke 
Ercole  I.  In  1472  Bojardo  married  Taddea,  daughter  of  the  Count 
Novellara  of  the  house  of  Gonzaga.  In  1475  he  went  to  meet  and 
escort  to  Ferrara  Elrcole's  bride,  Eleonora,  daughter  of  King  Ferdinand 
of  Naples.  In  1478  he  was  made  governor  of  R^ggio,  and  in  USl 
governor  of  Modena,  which  place  he  held  till  1487,  when  he  resumed 
Mb  former  station  of  govemor  of  Regglo.  He  died  at  R^ggio,  20th  of 
December  1494,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Scandiano.  His 
administration  is  recorded  to  have  been  equitable  and  mild ;  he  was 
averse  to  severe  punishments,  and  especially  to  that  of  death.  Bojardo 
was  a  wealthy  noble,  who  had  a  small  court  of  his  own  at  his  castle  of 
Scandiano,  and  the  tone  of  his  poetry  bespeaks  his  independence  and 
lofty  bearing.  He  was  a  favourable  specimen  of  the  later  generations 
of  the  feudial  barons  of  Italy,  before  French  invasion  and  Spanish 
conquests  transformed  them  into  servile  courtiers. 

Bojardo  wrote  a  comedy,  *  II  Timone,'  which  is  partly  taken  from 
Luoian*s  '  Timon.'  He  idso  translated  into  Italian  the  *  Golden  An* 
of  Apuleius,  and  Ludan's  dialogue  of  *  Lucius  or  the  Ass.'  He  like- 
wise translated  Herodotus  and  Xenophon's  '  Cyropasdia,'  but  the  latter 
has  never  been  printed.  Bojardo  wrote  many  lyrical  pieces  of  con- 
siderable poetical  merits  which  were  published  after  his  death: 
*  Sonetti  e  Canzoni,'  4to,  Reggio,  1499.  He  also  wrote  some  Latin  ss 
well  as  Italian  eclogues,  which  were  published  for  the  first  time^ 
together  with  a  selection  of  his  lyrics  and  the  '  Timone^'  under  the 
title  of  'Poesle  di  Matteo  Maria  Bojardo,'  8vo,  Modena,  1820.  Bat 
the  work  for  which  he  Ib  best  known  is  the  '  Oriando  Innamorato,'  a 
romantic  poem  in  ottava  rima,  in  sixty-nine  cantos.  Bojardo  took  for 
his  subject  the  fabulous  wars  of  Charlemagne  against  the  Saracens, 
the  theme  of  many  an  old  legend  and  romance,  but  he  placed  the 
scene  in  France  and  under  the  walls  of  Paris,  which  he  represents  as 
besieged  by  two  hosts  of  infidels,  one  from  Spain  and  another  which 
had  landed  in  the  south  of  France  from  Africa.  He  adopted  Orlando, 
the  Roland  of  the  French  romances,  for  his  hero ;  but  while  others 
had  represented  him  as  the  champion  of  Christendom,  passionless  and 
above  frailty,  Bojardo  makes  him  fall  in  love  with  Ang^ca,  a  consum- 
mate coquette,  who  had  oome  all  the  way  from  the  farthest  Af la 
td  sow  dissension  among  the  Christians.    By  these  means  Bojardo 
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introduced  a  fresh  plot  in  the  action  of  his  poem.  The  deaign  of  his 
poem  is  grand,  the  diaracten  are  well  deliDeated,  the  various  threads  of 
pis  argument  cross  each  other  without  confusion,  but  they  are  aU  left 
interrupted  by  the  abrupt  bi-eaking  off  of  the  poem  at  the  end  of  the 
ninth  canto  of  the  third  book,  when  the  author  was  perhaps  hardly 
arrived  at  the  middle  of  his  narrative.  Bojardo  himself  accounts  for 
this  interruption  by  alluding  to  the  **  Gallic  storm"  which  was  then 
bursting  upon  Italy,  and  scared  away  his  romantic  muse. 

This  was  towards  the  close  of  1494,  when  Charles  VIIL,  with  a 
formidable  ai-my,  had  just  invaded  Italy,  and  was  marching  to  the 
conquest  of  Naples.  He  entered  Florence  in  November,  spreading 
consternation  everywhere  before  him.  On  the  20th  of  the  following 
December  Bojardo  died  at  Reggio.  The  subject  of  his  poem  was 
afterwards  resumed  by  Ariosto. 

The  first  two  books,  containing  sixty  cantos  of  the  'Innamorato,' 
were  printed  at  Venice  in  1486.  They  were  printed  again,  together 
with  the  nine  cantos  of  the  third  book,  which  were  all  Bojardo  wrote, 
at  Scandiano  in  1495,  under  the  direction  of  Count  Camillo,  his  son. 
Several  reprints  were  afterwards  made  at  Venice  and  at  Milan,  all 
more  or  less  incorrect.  Nicol6  degli  Agoatiui  wrote  a  continuation  of 
the  'Innamorato'  in  three  books,  which  however  is  very  inferior  to  the 
original.  In  1545  Lodovico  Domenichi  published  an  edition  of 
Bojardo*8  'Innamorato'  with  many  verbal  and  orthographical  cor- 
rections. But  before  this,  Bemi  had  written  his  '  Bifacimento '  of  the 
'  Innamorato,'  which  was  published  in  1541-42,  and  obliterated  the 
editions  of  the  origioal  poem  of  Bojardo,  the  copies  of  which  became 
very  scarce,  and  the  very  name  of  Bojardo  was  almost  forgotten. 
[Bernl]  After  three  centuries  of  unmerited  neglect,  a  new  and 
correct  edition  of  Bojardo's  text  of  the  'Innamorato'  was  edited  by 
Panizzi,  with  notes  and  a  life  of  Bojardo,  London,  1831. 

Bojardo  wrote  also  a  sort  of  chronicle  of  the  dark  ages,  of  Charle- 
magne and  his  succesdors,  of  the  Crusades,  the  wars  of  the  Normans 
and  Saracens  in  South  Italy,  &c. — '  Istoria  Imperiale  di  Riccobaldo 
Ferrarese  tradotta  del  Latino.'  He  called  it  a  translation  from  Ricco- 
baldi,  a  chronicler  of  the  13th  century;  but  it  is  in  fact  a  compilation, 
partly  from  Riccobaldi's  work,  *  Pomariiun,  sive  Historia  Universalis,* 
and  partly  from  other  sources.  It  contains  many  strange  historical 
l>lunder8  and  anachronisms,  which  serve  to  show  how  imperfect  histo- 
rical knowledge  was  in  Bojardo's  time,  while  they  throw  much  light 
on  those  popular  and  confiised  traditions  which  gave  rise  to  the  stories 
contained  in  the  romantic  poems  of  Italy,  and  especially  in  the 
'  Innamorato.' 

BOL,  FERDINAND,  a  portrait  painter  and  etcher,  bom  at  Dort  in 
the  early  part  of  the  17th  century.  He  was  the  pupil  of  Rembrandt^ 
and  executed  some  excellent  portraits  in  his  style.  He  painted  also 
some  historical  pieces  of  great  merit,  which  are  at  Amsterdam,  but 
they  are  inferior  to  his  portraits.  He  etched  also  sixteen  spirited 
plates.  Bol  died  in  affluent  circimistances,  and  at  a  good  old  age,  in 
1681,  at  Amsterdam,  where  he  had  principally  lived. 

BOLEYN,  ANNE,  or,  more  properly,  BULLBN,  or  BULLErNE, 
was  the  daughter  of  Su*  Thomas  BuUen,  afterwards  created  Viscount 
Kochford  and  Earl  of  Wiltshire.  He  was  the  representative  of  an 
ancient  line  in  Norfolk,  which  had  in  three  descents  been  allied  to  the 
noblest  families  in  England;  and  he  had  himself  filled  important 
offices  in  the  state.  Anne's  mother  was  Lady  Elizabeth  Howard, 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

Anue  Boleyn  was  bom  in  the  year  1507,  and  in  her  childhood 
accompanied  Mary,  the  sister  of  Henry  VIIL,  to  France,  where  she 
remained  in  the  court  of  that  queen  and  of  her  successor,  the  wife  of 
Francis  L,  for  many  yeara  She  was  afterwards  attached  to  the 
household  of  the  Duchess  of  Alengon.  The  time  of  her  return  from 
France  is  doubtful,  but  Burnet  places  it  in  1527,  when  her  father  was 
sent  in  an  embassy  to  France.  At  that  time  she  became  a  maid  of 
honour  to  Queen  Katherine,  the  wife  of  Henry  VIIL,  and  was  receiving 
the  addresses  of  Lord  Percy,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land. She  appears  to  have  quickly  attracted  the  notice  of  the  king, 
who  in  a  letter  to  her  in  1528  alludes  to  his  having  been  one  whole 
year  struck  with  the  dart  of  love;  and  her  engagement  with  Lord 
Percy  was  at  this  time  broken  off  by  the  intervention  of  Wolsey,  in 
whose  household  that  nobleman  had  been  brought  up.  Anne  retired 
inte  the  country  during  the  early  part  of  Henry's  process  for  a  divorce 
fr<mi  Queen  Katherine,  but  she  kept  up  a  correspondence  by  letters 
-with  him.  In  1529  she  returned  to  courts  and  was  known  to  be 
intended  by  Henry  for  his  future  queen. 

In  the  meantime  the  king's  divorce  from  Katherine  was  retarded  by 
various  delays ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1588  Henry  married 
Anne  Boleyn  secretly,  in  the  presence  of  her  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Nor* 
folk,  and  of  her  father  and  mother.  Dr.  Rowland  Lee,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Litchfield,  performed  the  ceremony  "  much  about  St.  Paul's 
day,"  which  is  probably  the  25th  of  January,  the  feast  of  the  con- 
Tcrsion  of  St.  PauL  This  date  is  established  by  a  letter  fix>m  Cranmer 
in  the  British  Museum,  quoted  by  Burnet,  and  printed  in  Ellis's 
*  Letters '  (first  series,  p.  84) ;  and  Cranmer's  assertion  is  corroborated 
by  that  of  Stow ;  although  Hall,  and  after  him  Holinshed  and  Speed, 
mention  St  Erkenwald's  day,  the  preceding  14th  of  November.  It 
was  not  until  the  23rd  of  May  following  that  the  nullity  of  the  king's 
previous  marriage  was  declared  by  Cranmer,  who  five  days  afterwards 
confirmed  that  of  Anne  Boleyn ;  and  on  the^  1st  of  Jane  Qu^en  Anne 
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was  crowned  with  great  pomp.    On  the  18th  of  the  following  Septem- 
ber the  Princess  EUsabeui  was  bom. 

Of  the  events  of  the  queen's  life  during  the  two  subsequent  years 
little  is  known,  except  that  she  favoured  the  Reformation,  and  pro- 
moted the  translation  of  the  Bible.  In  January  1586  she  brought 
forth  a  dead  child,  and  it  was  at  that  time  and  during  her  previous 
pregnancy  that  the  affectious  of  her  husband  were  alienated  from  her, 
and  fixed  upon  Jane  Seymour,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Seymour,  and 
one  of  the  maids  of  honour  to  the  queen.  Queen  Anne  was  accused 
of  crimmal  intercourse  with  her  brother  Viscount  Rochford.  The 
evidence  to  support  the  charge  proyed  that  he  had  leant  on  her  bed. 
She  was  accused  also  of  grossly  criminal  intercourse  with  Henry  Norris, 
groom  of  the  stole ;  Sir  Francis  Weston  and  William  Brereton,  gentle- 
men of  the  chamber ;  and  Mark  Smeton,  a  groom  of  the  chamber.  To 
support  these  charges  something  said  by  Lady  Wingfield  before  her 
death  was  adduced,  which  amounted  only  to  this :  that  the  queen  had 
told  each  of  these  persons  that  she  loved  him  better  than  any  person 
whatever.  This  was  stretched  into  high  treason,  under  the  act  of  the 
26th  of  Henry  VIIL,  which  made  those  who  slandered  the  issue 
begotten  between  the  king  and  Queen  Anne  guilty  of  that  crime.  The 
other  evidence  against  her  was  Mark  Smeton,  who  however  whs  never 
confronted  with  her.  Two  days  after  she  was  condemned  to  death, 
Cranmer  pronounced  the  nullity  of  her  marriage,  in  consequence  of 
certain  lawful  impediments  confessed  by  her. 

Of  her  conduct  in  the  Tower  an  exact  account  may  be  derived  from 
the  letters  of  Sir  William  Kingston,  the  lieutenant,  of  which  five, 
together  with  one  from  Edward  Baynton,  have  been  printed  by  Sir 
H.  Ellis  from  the  originals  in  the  British  Muaium.  To  her  aimt,  the 
Lady  Boleyn,  she  confessed  that  she  had  allowed  somewhat  too  familiar 
approaches  by  her  courtiers,  but  she  never  varied  in  her  deuial'of  any 
criminal  act.  On  the  15th  of  May  she  was  arraigned,  together  with 
her  brother,  before  a  special  commission,  of  which  her  uncle,  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  was  president  The  sitting  of  this  commission  was  secret, 
but  the  tradition  of  all  contemporary  writers  agrees  that  the  queen, 
unassisted  by  legal  advisers,  defended  herself  firmly  and  skilfully, 
notwithstanding  the  indecent  impatience  of  the  president.  She  was 
of  course  convicted.  After  her  conviction  her  feelings  seem  to  have 
been  absorbed  in  indignation  at  the  baseness  of  her  persecutors^  and 
anxiety  for  her  own  posthumous  fame.  In  the  British  Museum  there 
is  the  copy  of  a  letter,  unquestionably  authentic,  addressed  by  Anne 
to  the  lung,  which  is  written  in  such  a  strain  of  conscious  innocence 
and  of  unbending  and  indignant  reproof,  that  it  sets  her  immeasure- 
ably  above  her  oppressor.  She  tells  him — **  Neither  did  I  at  any  time 
so  far  forget  myself  in  my  exaltation,  or  received  queenship,  but  that 
I  always  looked  for  such  an  alteration  as  I  now  find ;  for  the  ground 
of  my  preferment  being  on  no  surer  foundation  than  your  Grdco  s 
fancy,  the  least  alteration  was  fit  and  sitfficient  I  know  to  draw  that 
fcmcy  to  some  other  subject.  .  .  , .  Try  me,  good  king,  but  let  me 
have  a  lawful  trial ;  and  let  not  my  sworn  enemies  sit  as  my  accusers 
and  judges ;  yea  let  me  receive  an  open  trial,  for  my  truth  shall  fear  no 
open  shames.'    This  appeal  to  her  brutal  husband  was  of  coui-se  iu  vain. 

Sir  William  Kingston,  with  the  aid  of  his  wife,  and  of  the  Lady 
Boleyn  (the  queen's  aunt  and  known  enemy),  acted  as  a  constant  spy 
on  her ;  reporting  to  Secretary  Cromwell,  for  the  king's  information, 
all  that  escaped  the  prisoner's  lips.  On  the  16th  of  May  Kingston 
writes  impatiently  to  '*  know  the  king's  pleasure  as  shortly  as  may  be/ 
that  we  here  may  prepare  for  the  same  which  is  necessary  for  to  do 
execution."  On  the  18th  he  writes  :  "  And  in  the  writing  of  this  she 
sent  for  me,  and  at  my  coming  she  said,  *  Mr.  Kingston,  I  hear  say  I 
shall  not  die  afore  noon,  and  I  am  very  sorry  therefor,  for  I  thought 
to  be  dead  by  this  time  and  past  my  pain.'  I  told  her  it  would  be  no 
pain,  it  was  so  subtle.  And  then  she  said,  '  I  heard  say  the  executioner 
was  very  good,  and  I  have  a  little  neck ;'  and  put  her  hands  about  it, 
laughing  heartily."  On  the  19th  of  May  she  was  executed  on  the 
green  before  the  Tower,  denying  her  guilty  but  speaking  charitably  of 
tiie  king,  no  doubt  with  a  view  to  protect  her  daughter  from  his 
vengeance.  **  Her  body  was  thrown  into  a  common  chest  of  elm-tree, 
used  to  put  arrows  in."  Lord  Rochford,  Norris,'  Weston,  Brereton, 
and  Smeton,  were  also  put  to  death.  What  would  else  seem  the 
apparently  inexplicable  hatred  of  Henry  towards  Queen  Anne  i< 
sufficiently  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  day. after  her  execution 
Henry  married  Jane  Seymour ;  and  he  afterwards  procured  an  Act  of 
Parliament  (28  Hen.  VIIL,  a  7)  declaring  his  marriage  with  Anne 
void,  and  the  issue  of  it  and  of  his  former  marriage  illegitimate. 

If  Anne  Boleyn  were  only  remarkable  as  the  victim  of  the  lusts,  the 
caprice,  and  the  heartless  selfishness  of  Henry  VIIL,  her  history  would 
be  interesting  as  an  illustration  of  the  state  of  our  jurisprudence  in  her 
time,  and  of  the  temper  of  a  king  whose  personal  character  exercised 
more  influence  over  the  affairs  of  England  than  that  of  any  of  our 
kings  since  the  Conqueror.  But  the  name  of  Anne  Boleyn  is  still  more 
remarkable  by  her  connection  with  the  Reformation  in  England,  of 
which  incidentally  perhaps  she  was  the  immediate  cause.  Henry  VIIL 
could  only  obtain  her  hand  by  annulling  his  previous  marriage,  and 
the  refusal  of  the  pope  to  do  this  led  to  the  severance  of  England  from 
the  Romish  communion.  Thus  it  is  that  the  character  of  Anne  Boleyn 
(a  matter  utterly  beside  the  questions  agitated  between  the  Roman 
Oatholic  and  Protestant  churchee)  has  become  a  subject  of  fierce 
oontroveny  whioh  three  centuries  have  not  extinguished. 
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BOLINOBROKE,  HENRY  ST.  JOHN,  VISCOUNT,  the  son  of 
Sir  Henry  St  John,  Bart.,  afterwardB  Viscount  St  John,  of  Battersea, 
waa  bom  at  Battersea,  October  1, 1678.  His  mother  was  Mary,  daughter 
of  Robert  Rich,  earl  of  Warwick,  under  whose  superintendence  his  early 
education  was  conducted  on  the  strict  puritanical  principles  which  she 
had  herself  adopted ;  and  this  training,  from  its  rigour,  as  Bolingbroke 
himself  i^rms,  "  prepared  him  to  become  a  hign  Churchman."  He 
was  sent  to  school  at  Eton,  from  which  he  proceeded  to  Christchurch, 
Oxford;  and  on  leaying  the  university  he  appears  to  have  gone  to 
trayel  on  the  continent  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  abroad  during 
the  years  1698  and  1699,  but  all  that  ia  known  of  his  travels  is  that  he 
viBited  Milan.  In  1700,  soon  after  his  return,  he  married  Frances, 
daughter  and  one  of  the  co-heiresses  of  Sir  Henry  Winchcomb,  by  which 
alliance  he  came  into  the  possession  of  considerable  property.  His  wife 
and/he  however  could  not  agree,  and  they  soon  parted. 

St  John  had  before  this  produced  a  few  short  poetical  pieces  of 
little  merit,  but  he  was  chiefly  known  as  one  of  the  most  dissipated 
among  the  young  men  of  fadbion  of  the  day.  In  February  1701  he 
entered  parUament  as  member  for  Wotton  Basset^  a  family  borough, 
from  which  his  father  retired  to  make  room  for  him.  At  this  time 
the  Tories,  with  Rochester  and  Qodolphin  at  their  head,  were  in  power; 
and  to  this  party,  which  was  also  dominant  in  the  new  House  of 
Commons,  St  John  from  the  first  attached  himself.  Their  leader 
Harley,  whom  they  had  placed  in  the  chair,  and  St  John  were  already 
intimate  friends.  He  sat  also  both  in  the  next  parliament  which  met 
in  December  of  the  same  year,  the  last  called  by  King  William,  and  in 
the  first  held  by  Queen  Anne,  which  assembled  in  October  1702.  On 
Harley  being  niade  secretary  of  state  in  1704,  his  friend  St.  John  was 
brought  into  the  ministry  as  secretaiy  at  war.  This  office  he  continued 
to  hold  for  nearly  four  years  till  February  1708,  when,  upon  the  form- 
ation of  a  Whig  administration  under  Marlborough  and  Qodolphin 
(who  had  by  this  time  changed  their  politics),  he  and  Harley  went  out 
together. 

He  did  not  seek  a  place  in  the  next  parliament,  which  met  in 
November  1708 ;  but  retiring  to  the  country,  withdrew  altogether 
from  politics,  and  gave  himself  up  for  two  years  to  study.  By  the 
end  of  this  period  another  complete  revolution  in  the  cabinet  had 
taken  place,  and  the  dismiflBal  of  Qodolphin  in  the  beginning  of  August 
1710  lutd  again  elevated  the  Tories  to  power,  with  Harley  at  their 
head.  ^  St  John  was  now  made  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  with  the 
direction  of  foreign  affiedrs.  In  the  new  parliament  he  was  returned 
both  for  his  old  borough  of  Wotton  Basset  and  for  the  county  of  Berks. 
He  elected  to  sit  for  Berkshire. 

The  biography  of  St  John  for  the  next  four  years  forms  a  principal 
part  of  the  history  of  the  memorable  administration  of  which  he  was 
one  of  the  leading^  members.  That  administration  remained  at  the 
head  of  affiuis  till  it  was  suddenly  upset  by  the  death  of  tiie  queen  in 
the  beginning  of  August  1714.  During  its  tenure  of  power  it  had 
terminated  by  the  inglorious  peace  of  Utrecht  (signed  11th  of  April, 
1713)  the  war  with  France,  which  had  lasted  since  1702.  In  the 
negociations  by  which  this  event  was  brought  about  St  John  bore  the 
chief  part.  There  is  much  reason  for  doubting  however  if  the 
restoration  of  peace  was  the  ultimate  or  principal  object  of  his  zealous 
exertions.  There  is  indeed  strong  ground  for  believing  that  both  he 
and  Harley,  almost  from  their  first  entrance  upon  office,  contemplated 
the  restoration  of  the  Stuart  family  to  the  throne,  if  circumstances 
should  prove  favourable  for  such  an  attempt,  or  if  their  own  interests 
should  appear  to  demand  the  measure.  St  John  was  called  to  the 
House  of  Lords  by  the  title  of  Viscount  Bolingbroke  in  July  1712 ; 
and  soon  after  this,  from  various  causes,  an  estrangement  and  rivalry 
arose  between  him  and  his  old  friend  Harley  (now  Earl  of  Oxford  and 
lord  treasurer).  Principally,  as  it  is  understood,  through  the  aid  of 
Lady  Masham,  Boliugbroke  was  enabled  to  effect  the  removal  of  his 
competitor  on  the  27th  of  July  1714. 

Bolingbroke  set  about  forming  a  cabinet  chiefly  composed  of  staunch 
Jacobites ;  but  before  he  could  complete  his  arrangements  they  were 
in  an  instant  irretrievably  overthrown.  The  death  of  the  queen  which 
followed  within  a  week,  and  the  prompt  and  decisive  measures  taken 
at  the  instant  by  the  friends  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  made  Boling- 
broke's  triumph  only  that  of  a  moment  Utterly  bewildered  by  the 
calamity,  he  was  unable  to  act  with  the  necessary  promptness  and 
decision,  and  the  power  passed  wholly  out  of  his  hands.  After  having 
been  treated  by  the  Lords  Justices  in  a  manner  which  sufficiently 
showed  what  he  had  to  expect,  he  was  on  the  28th  of  August  by  the 
king's  order  dismissed  from  his  post  He  remained  in  the  country 
for  some  time  after  this,  and  even  appeared  in  parliament  and  took  an 
active  part  in  debate^  as  if  he  had  nothing  to  fear;  but  alarmed  at 
length  by  the  temper  shown  by  the  new  House  of  Commons,  which 
had  commenced  its  sittings  on  the  17th  of  March  1715,  on  the  27th 
of  the  same  month  he  suddenly  left  London  in  disguise,  and  succeeded 
in  making  his  escape  to  France.  On  the  6th  of  August  following,  by 
order  of  the  Commons,  he  was  impeached  by  Walpole  at  tiie  bar  of 
the  House  of  Lords  of  high  treason  and  other  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanours,  and  having  failed  to  surrender  himself  to  take  his  trial,  he 
was  attainted  by  Act  of  Parliament  (Anno  1  Qeo.  1,  cap.  16).  In  the 
meantime  he  had  entered  mto  the  service  of  the  Pretender,  who 
appointed  him  his  secretary  of  state,  or  prime  minister,  and  employed 
him  to  Boliciit  the  aid  of  the  French  government  to  the  expedition  then 


preparing  to  assist  in  effecting  a  rising  in  favour  of  the  exiled  family 
in  Qreat  Britain.  When  the  prince  set  out  in  person  for  Scotland  si 
the  end  of  the  year,  Bolingbroke  was  left  in  charge  of  his  affkirs  in 
France.  On  his  return  however,  after  an  absence  of  about  six  weeks, 
the  prince  suddenly  dismissed  him  from  his  employment^  and  soon 
after  had  him  formslly  impeached  before  what  he  called  his  pariiament 
for  n^lect  of  tiie  duties  of  his  office.  Bolingbroke  now  endeavoured 
to  make  his  peace  wit^  the  court  of  St  James's,  but  after  some  negod- 
ations  had  tiJcen  place  by  means  of  Lord  Stair,  the  English  ambaaaador 
in  Paris,  the  affair  ended  by  the  ministry  declining  to  grant  the  pardon 
for  the  present 

Bolingbroke  remained  in  exile  for  the  next  seven  years,  during  which 
he  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  Swift,  Pope,  and  other  literary  friends 
in  England,  and  also  drew  around  him  a  circle  of  new  acquaintances, 
comprising  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  continent  He  resided 
principally  on  a  small  property  called  La  Source,  near  Origan",  which 
he  had  purchased  in  1719,  and  which  he  had  taken  great  delight  in 
laying  out  and  decorating.  His  wife  having  died  in  November  1713, 
in  May  1720  he  privately  married  the  widow  of  the  Marquis  da  Villette, 
a  niece  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  who  brought  him  a  oonsideraUe 
fortune.  It  was  to  this  lady's  exertions  and  management  that  he  was 
eventually  indebted  for  liberty  to  return  to  his  own  oountzy,  which 
he  obtained  in  Mav  1723,  principally  it  is  understood  through  the 
intervention  of  the  king's  mistress,  the  Duchess  of  Kendal,  whom  Lady 
Bolingbroke  bribed  with  a  sum  of  eleven  thousand  pounds.  Boling- 
broke however,  although  he  came  over  foe  a  short  time  in  June  of  this 
year,  did  not  take  up  his  residence  in  England  till  September  1724. 
He  now,  by  means  of  a  large  sum  which  he  had  gained  in  LaVs 
Mississippi  scheme,  gave  the  Duchess  of  Kendal  ample  additional 
inducements  to  advocate  anew  his  daim  to  the  restoration  of  his 
property  and  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  he  sent  in  to  the 
king  and  the  houses  of  parliament  a  formal  petition  to  the  same  effect 
The  restoration  of  his  property  was  granted  to  him  by  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment which  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  Slst  of  May  1725.  The 
complete  reversal  of  his  attainder  however,  the  operation  of  whidi 
still  excluded  him  from  the  House  of  Lords^  was  steadily  refused  to 
all  his  solicitations.  Upon  finding  the  doors  of  parliament  thus  ahat 
against  him,  he  engaged  in  a  course  of  active  opposition  to  the  ministxy 
through  the  medium  of  the  press ;  and  his  political  papers,  published 
first  under  the  title  of  the  '  Occasional  Writer,'  and  aitennirds  con- 
tinued in  the  '  Craftsman/  excited  for  some  years  much  attention.  It 
was  in  the '  Craftsman '  that  the  series  of  papers  from  his  pen  originally 
appeared  which  were  afterwards  collected  and  published  separately 
under  the  title  of '  Letters  upon  the  History  of  England,  hj  Humphrey 
Oldcastle,'  and  idso  the  subsequent  series  of  letters  forming  his  '  Dis- 
sertation upon  Parties.' 

While  thus  employed  he  resided  at  the  vUla  of  Dawley,  near  Uxbridg^ 
which  he  had  purchased  on  his  return.  Here  he  occupied  himself  not 
only  in  oanying  on  this  political  war,  but  also,  as  it  afterwards  appeared, 
in  writing  various  treatises  upon  moral  and  metaphysical  subjects  whidi 
he  did  not  send  to  the  press.  The  state  of  parties  in  the  new  parlia- 
ment, which  met  in  Januaiy  17S5,  convinced  Bolingbroke  that  the 
hopes  in  which  he  had  so  long  Indulged  of  the  overthrow  of  the  ministry 
were  for  the  present  at  an  end,  and  in  disgust  he  suddenly  left  England, 
and  returned  to  fVance.  But  anoUier  matter  may  have  had  some  share 
in  quickening  his  departure^  In  this  year,  as  appears  from  a  note  in 
Tindal's '  History  of  England,'  there  waa  published  in  London  an  octavo 
pamphlet  containing  a  correspondence  of  some  length  which  had  taken 
place  between  Bolingbroke  and  the  secretary  of  the  Pretender  imme- 
diately after  his  dismissal  from  the  Pretendei's  service  in  1716.  The 
pamphlet  was  immediately  suppressed,  but  Tindal  has  printed  the 
letters  at  large ;  and  their  contents  are  such  as  it  certainly  could  not 
have  been  agreeable  to  Bolingbroke  to  see  laid  before  the  publia 

He  remained  in  France,  residing  at  a  seat  called  Chantelon,  in 
Touraine,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  visit  which  he  paid  to  England 
to  dispose  of  Dawley,  tUl  the  death  of  his  father  in  1742.  He  tht>n 
returned  to  take  possession  of  the  family  estate  at  Battersea,  where  he 
resided  for  the  most  part  till  his  death  on  the  12th  of  December  175L 
The  year  before,  the  death  of  his  wife,  by  whom  ho  had  no  family, 
had  terminated  a  union  which  seemed  to  the  last  to  have  been  one  of 
great  happiness  and  strong  affection  on  botiii  sides.  Most  of  his  old 
friends  lUso,  both  literary  and  political — among  the  number  Pope, 
Swift,  Qay,  and  Atterbury — were  now  gone.  In  politics  he  had 
almost  ceased  to  take  any  active  part  for  some  years  before  his  death ; 
the  fall  of  Walpole  in  1742,  the  event  to  which  he  had  looked  for  so 
many  vears  for  his  full  restoration  to  the  rights  of  citizenship,  and 

Erobably  his  re-admission  to  political  power,  having,  when  it  came, 
rought  no  advantages  either  to  himself  or  his  party. 
Boliogbroke  bequeathed  all  his  manuscripts,  with  liberty  to  print 
them,  to  David  Mallet,  who  had  gained  his  favour  by  consenting  some 
years  before  to  appear  as  the  editor  of  his  work  entitled  *  The  Idea  of 
a  Patriot  King,'  and  y>  put  his  name  to  an  advertisement  prefixed  to 
it^  in  which  some  very  injurious  and,  in  the  circumstances,  unbecoming 
reflections  were  made  upon  the  conduct  of  his  recently  deceased  friend 
Pope,  who,  shortly  before  his  death,  had,  without  the  knowledge  c^ 
the  author,  got  an  impression  of  the  work  thrown  off  from  the  manu- 
script which  had  been  lent  to  him.  Mallet  published  the  several 
treatises  which  had  been  thus  left  to  him;  along  with  all  Bolixigbroke's 
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writings  which  had  preyionaly  appeared,  in  5  Yok.  4to,  in  1754.  The 
moet  important  pieoes  in  this  eollection  are  the  '  Letter  to  Sir  William 
Windham '  (which  had  been  first  published  in  1752,  along  with  some 
other  pieoes);  a  short  tract  entitled  'Reflections  upon  Exile;'  'Letters 
on  the  Study  and  Use  of  History;'  'Remarks  on  the  History  of 
England,'  in  twenty-four  letters  (originally  published  in  the  '  Crafts- 
man,' and  afterwards  published  separately  under  the  name  of  '  Hum- 
phrey Oldoastle');  'A  Dissertation  upon  Parties;'  a  'Plan  for  a 
(General  History  of  Europe ; '  a  '  Letter  to  Lord  Bathurst^  on  the  Use 
of  Retirement  and  Study;'  a  'Letter  on  the  Spirit  of  Patriotimn' 
(dated  1736);  'The  Idea  of  a  Patriot  King'  (dated  1788);  a  'Letter 
on  the  State  of  Parties  at  the  Acoession  of  GMorge  I. ; '  '  Some 
Reflections  on  the  Present  State  of  the  Nation ; '  and  *  Concerning 
Authority  in  Matters  of  Religion.'  In  1798  there  appeared  in  2  voU, 
4to.  (sometimes  designated  the  sixth  and  seventh  volumes  of  Boling- 
broke's  works),  and  also  in  4  vols.  8to,  *  A  Collection  of  the  Letters 
and  Correspondence  of  BoHngbroke,  Public  and  Private,  during  the 
time  he  was  Secretary  of  State  to  Queen  Anne,  with  Explanatoiy 
Kotes,  &C.,  by  Gilbert  Parke,  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford.'  There 
also  appeared  at  Paris  in  1808,  in  3  vols.  8vo,  a  collection  of  letters  by 
Bolingbroke,  in  French,  edited  by  General  Qrimoard,  who  has  prefixed 
an  historical  essay  on  the  life  of  the  writer.  This  collection  consists 
for  the  most  part  of  letters  written  in  French  by  Bolingbroke  to 
.  Madame  de  Ferriol,  between  1712  and  1736,  and  to  the  Abbd  Alari, 
between  1718  and  1726. 

Lord  Bolingbroke's  writings  are  now  little  read,  and  indeed,  in 
matter  at  least,  they  contain  very  little  for  which  they  are  worth 
reading.  He  had  no  accurate  or  profound  knowledge  of  any  kind, 
and  his  reasonings  and  reflections,  though  they  have  often  a  certain 
speciousness,  have  rarely  much  solidity.  A  violent,  and  for  the  most 
part  a  thoroughly  unprincipled  partisan,  he  has  even  on  what  he  has 
written  on  the  transactions  of  his  own  time,  and  on  those  in  which  he 
was  himself  concerned,  only  perplexed  and  obscured  history;  and  this 
seems  to  have  been  his  object,  His  most  important  performances  of 
this  kind,  though  they  sometimes  profess  to  have  been  prepared 
immediately  after  the  events  to  which  they  relate,  and  although  in 
one  or  two  instances  a  very  few  copies  of  them  may  have  been  pri- 
Tately  printed  and  confided  to  certain  intimate  friends,  appear  to  have 
been  carefully  concealed  by  their  author  from  the  public  so  long  as  he 
himself  lived  to  be  called  to  account  for  what  they  contained,  or  any 
of  the  persons  who  could  best  have  either  refuted  or  confirmed  them. 
As  a  mere  rhetorician  however.  Lord  Bolingbroke  had  very  consider- 
able merit,  and  in  this  capacity  he  may  even  be  allowed,  though  he 
added  little  if  anything  of  much  value  to  the  general  intelligence 
from  his  own  stores,  to  have  for  the  first  time  familiarised  some 
important  tiniths  to  the  public  mind.  His  style  was  a  happy  medium 
between  that  of  the  scholar  and  that  of  the  man  of  society — or  rather 
it  was  a  happy  combioation  of  the  best  qualities  of  both,  heightening 
the  ease,  freedom,  fluency,  and  liveliness  of  elegant  conversation  with 
many  of  the  deeper  and  richer  tones  of  the  eloquence  of  formal 
orations  and  of  books.  The  example  he  thus  set  has  produced  a  very 
considerable  effect  in  moulding  the  style  of  popular  writing  since  his 
time.  The  opposition  of  Bolingbroke's  philosophical  sentiments,  as 
disclosed  in  those  writings  which  appeared  after  his  death,  to  revealed 
religion,  is  generally  known ;  but  it  is  now  we  believe  admitted  on  all 
hands  that  Qhristianity  has  not  found  a  very  formidable  opponent  in 
Bolingbroke,  and  that  his  objections  for  the  most  part  only  betray  his 
own  half-learning. 

BOLIVAR,    SIMON,  the  liberator  of  South  America  firom  the 
Spanish  yoke,  was  born  in  the  city  of  Caracas,  on  the  25th  of  July 
1788.    His  father  was  Don  Juan  Vicente  Bolivar  y  Ponte,  a  colonel  in 
the  militia  of  the  vale  of  Aragua;  his  mother,  Do&a  Maria  Concepcion 
Palados  y  Sojo :  both  of  very  optdent  families  in  Venezuela,  of  the 
rank  of  nobility  called  Los  Mantuanas.    He  was  sent,  when  about 
fourteen,  to  Madrid,  for  the  completion  of  his  education.     After 
remaining  several  years  in  Madrid,  and  paying  some  attention  to  the 
study  of  jurisprudence,  he  made  the  tour  of  Italy,  Switzerland, 
Qermany,  England,  and  France;  and  after  a  loDg  residence  at  Paris, 
he  returned  in  1802  to  Madrid,  and  there  married  the  daughter  of  Don 
Toro,  uncle  of  the  Marquis  Toro  of  Caracas,  or,  as  others  say,  the 
daughter  of  the  Marquis  de  Ustoriz  de  Cro,  his  age  being  then  only 
nineteen,  his  wife,  who  is  described  as  being  remarkably  beautiful  and 
accomplished,  being  three  years  younger  than  himself    In  1809  he 
returned  to  his  native  oountxy,  where,  in  company  with  the  new 
captain-general  of  the  colony,  Don  Emparan,  he  arrived  March  24th 
at  the  port  of  La  Quayra,  and  retired  to  domestic  seclusion  on  one  of 
his  large  patrimonial  estates  in  the  beautiful  vale  of  Aragua  near 
Caracas.    The  yellow  fever,  so  prevalent  in  that  climate,  soon  termi- 
nated ills  domestic  happiness ;  for  his  wife,  shortly  after  her  arrival, 
fell  ill  and  died.    To  alleviate  his  grief  he  made  a  voyage  to  Europe, 
and  thence  proceeded  to  the  United  States,  where  he  gathered  some 
useful  politi^  knowledge,  and  about  the  beginning  of  1810  again 
landed  in  Venezuela,  in  company  with  General  Miranda,  and  retired 
to  his  estate  of  San  Mateo. 

The  Spanish  colonies  of  South  America  had  remained  in  quiet 
submission  to  the  government  of  the  mother  country  until  about  the 
close  of  the  18th  century.  Then,  when  revolutionary  ideas  were  being 
•verywhere  scattered  abroad,  the  spirit  of  resistance  was  aroused  in 


Spanish  America,  and  at  length  revolutionary  prooeedings  broke  out 
in  Venezuela.  Before  1810,  the  disposition  to  shake  off  the  tyranny 
of  Spain  had  already  become  sufficiently  strong  to  occasion  several 
desperate  but  unsuccessful  attempts. 

The  first  decisive  movement  of  the  revolutionists  was  made  on  a 
solemn  festival,  Maunday  Thursday,  the  day  preceding  Gh)od  Friday, 
April  19,  i^lO,  when  the  captain-general  of  Caracas  was  arrested  and 
deposed,  and  a  supreme  junta  or  congress  assembled  to  organise  a  new 
government  for  the  state  of  Venezuela.  On  the  20th  of  the  following 
July  or  August)  the  same  was  done  at  Bogota,  the  capital  of  New 
Qranada,  which  formed  for  itself  a  separate  republican  government ; 
but  it  is  fiir  from  certain  that  Bolivar  had  any  share  in  these  first 
insurrections,  though  it  is  asserted  in  several  accounts  that  he  was  one 
of  the  principal  actors.  Soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  inde- 
pendent legislature  at  Caracas,  Bolivar  accepted  the  proposition  to 
proceed  to  England,  for  the  purpose  of  soliciting  the  British  Cabinet 
to  aid  the  cause  of  the  independent  party,  and,  with  Don  Luis  Mendez, 
arrived  in  London  in  June,  1810.  Finding  that  the  English  govern- 
ment professed  to  maintain  a  strict  neutrality,  Bolivar,  who  himself 
paid  the  expenses  of  the  mission,  after  a  short  stay  in  England,  left 
his  companion,  and  returned  in  disgust  to  Caracas.  Upon  the  appear- 
ance of  Miranda  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  patriot  army  in  1811, 
the  declaration  of  independence  was  boldly  maintained  by  military 
force :  the  tri-coloured  flag  was  hoisted,  and  the  Spanish  standard  cut 
down  and  destroyed.  Bolivar  was  appointed  colonel  in  the  independent 
army,  and  governor  of  Puerto  Cabello,  the  strongest  fortress  of  Vene- 
zuela. The  patriots  were  successful  until  the  following  year,  1812» 
when  an  earthquake  destroyed,  in  the  cities  of  Caracas,  La  Quayra, 
and  Merida,  about  20,000  persons;  and  as  it  happened  on  the  very  day 
and  hour  in  which  the  revolution  had  broken  out  two  years  before, 
the  clergy  seized  upon  the  coincidence  to  represent  the  awful  calamity 
as  a  just  visitation  upon  the  revolutionists.  Priests,  monks,  and  friars 
were  stationed  in  the  streets,  vociferating  in  the  midst  of  credulous 
multitudes  trembling  with  fear,  while  the  royidist  troops  under 
Monteverde  were  getting  possession  of  the  whole  province.  About 
1200  royaUst  prisoners  of  war,  who  were  confined  in  the  fortress  of 
Puerto  Cabello,  having  shortly  after  broken  loose,  murdered  some  of 
the  garrison,  and  by  the  treachery  of  the  officer  on  guard,  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  citadel,  Bolivar,  being  unable  to  regain  it  by  storm  without 
destroying  the  town,  embarked  in  the  night,  and  on  the  1st,  of  July 
1812,  returned  by  sea  to  his  estate  near  Caracas.  General  Miranda, 
on  learning  at  Vittoria  that  this  very  important  place,  with  all  its 
stores  of  ammunition  and  provisions,  was  deserteid,  capitulated  in 
despair  to  Monteverde  the  royalist  general,  and  prepared  to  leave  the 
country,  when  he  was  unexpectedly  arrested  by  a  party  of  patriot 
leaders,  of  whom  one  was  Bolivar  himselt  By  him  Miranda  was 
accused  of  being  a  traitor  and  secretlv  allied  with  the  British  Cabinet^ 
and  being  delivered  with  nine  or  ten  hundred  of  his  soldiers  to  Monte- 
verde, was  sent  in  irons  to  Spain,  where  he  died  in  a  dungeon.  Bolivar 
received  from  Monteverde  a  passport  to  Curagoa^  where,  with  his 
cousin  Riba^  he  remained  during  the  autumn  of  1812.  Venezuek 
was  now  agam  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  royalists,  but  the  ferocity 
of  their  prooeedings  soon  made  Bolivar  a  more  enthusiastic  convert  to 
the  patriot  cause,  and,  with  his  cousin  Ribss,  he  proceeded  from  the 
island  of  Cura^oa  to  Carthagena,  in  order  to  raise  a  liberating  army 
There,  by  the  influence  of  Manuel  Torrices,  the  republican  president 
of  New  Qranada,  about  800  men  were  fitted  out^  and  CastUlo,  the 
president's  cousin,  having  joined  with  600  more,  in  January  1818, 
Bolivar,  as  commander-in-chief,  and  Ribas  as  major-general,  undertook 
to  drive  the  Spanish  royalists  from  Tenerife,  on  the  river  Magdaleaa. 
Having  succeeded  at  Tenerife,  he  advanced  in  December  to  Mompox, 
in  January  1818,  to  Ooana,  and  in  February  to  Cucut^  whence  he 
expelled  the  Spanish  commander  Correa,  and  attracted  great  notice  by 
surmounting  every  difficulty,  dispersing  the  enemy,  and  gaining  several 
hundred  volunteers,  provisions,  and  money.  With  tins  encouragement 
he  planned  an  expeaition  for  the  relief  of  Venezuela,  after  firat  pro- 
ceeding to  Bogott^  where  the  congress  of  New  Granada  received  him 
well,  and  added  largely  to  his  means.  As  he  proceeded  there  appeared 
to  be  a  general  rising  in  his  support,  and  he  soon  found  his  army  so 
swelled  in  numbers  that  he  was  enabled  to  form  it  into  two  divisions ; 
Ribas  led  one,  himself  the  other,  and  both,  by  forced  marches  along 
dififerent  roads,  advanced  rapidly  on  Caracas.  Bolivar  now  in  reprisal 
of  the  cruelties  of  Varinas^  issued  on.  the  part  of  the  patriots,  the 
manifesto  of  *'guerra  k  muerte,"  war  to  death.  At  Lostaguanes 
Monteverde  was  routed,  and  obUged  to  take  refuge  in  Puerto  Cabello ; 
and  on  August  4th,  1813,  the  liberating  army  entered  the  city  of 
Caracas,  the  capital  of  Venezuela,  amidst  unbounded  rejoicings  on  the 
part  of  the  inhabitants.  Marino,  who  had  recently  raised  an  army  in 
Cumana,  and  from  whom  the  royalist  general  escaped  only  by  being 
caught  in  the  arms  and  carried  off  upon  the  horse  of  a  brawny  Capuchin 
who  was  fighting  at  his  side,  had  assumed  the  name  of  Dictator  and 
Liberator  of  the  Eastern  provinces  of  Venezuela.  The  same  title  waa 
adopted  by  Bolivar  for  those  of  the  West;  At  this  time  he  was  in 
possession  of  unlimited  power ;  but  he  did  not  prevent  the  prevalence 
of  popular  dissatisfaction,  which  the  conduct  of  his  officers  had 
excited.  The  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  powers  being  united 
in  the  person  of  the  dictator,  occasioned  great  ofi*enoe  to  the  democrar- 
tlcal  party,  and  suspicions  arose  that  his  primary  object  was  personal 
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aggrandiBemeat  A  oonacioiiBneBa  of  tbia  opiman  induoed  bim,  in  the 
congresB  assembled  at  Caracai^  January  1, 1814,  to  declare  tbat  as  he 
had  accepted  the  supreme  power  to  save  his  country  from  anarchy,  so 
now  he  desired  to  be  permitted  to  resign  it,  only  begnng  they  would 
leave  him  the  honour  of  combating  their  enemies.  ^Bis  retention  of 
the  dictatorial  power  was  however  agreed  upon,  for  a  great  enthusiasm 
still  prevailed  in  his  fitvour,  in  consequence  of  the  royalists  beginning 
again  to  rally  their  forces  and  arm  the  negro  slaves:  a  desperate  expe- 
dient by  which  they  were  much  assisted  in  raising  a  numerous  army. 

At  Flores  and  other  places  the  patriots  were  surprised,  and  all  put 
to  the  sword.  The  royalist  generals  Boves,  Rosette,  and  Morales  com- 
mitted the  greatest  cruelties,  destroying  even  women  and  children, 
arrested  and  put  to  death  every  man  who  refused  to  join  them,  and 
appeared  to  emulate  the  ferocity  of  the  first  invaders,  Bolivar,  in 
revenge  of  these  and  other  atrocities,  and  for  the  sake,  it  is  said,  of 
deterring  the  enemy  from  their  repetition,  ordered  about  800  Spaniards 
in  La  Guayra  and  Caracas  to  be  arrested  and  shot,  which  accordingly, 
on  the  14th  February  1814,  was  done,  and  immediately  was  retaliated 
by  the  royaliats,  who  shot  several  hundreds  of  patriot  prisoners  in 
Puerto  Cabello.  Bolivar  soon  came  to  see  the  impolicy,  as  well  as 
wickednesSp  of  this  kind  of  procedure ;  and  formally  proclaimed  at 
Ocumare,  in  July  1816,  that  "  no  Spaniard  shall  be  put  to  death 
except  in  battle :  the  war  of  death  shall  cease."  Bolivar,  after  several 
successes,  was  beaten  on  the  14th  of  June  1814  at  La  Puerta,  between 
Oura  and  San  Juan  Los  Morros,  where  he  lost  1500  men,  in  consequence 
of  over-confidence,  and  the  dividing  of  his  army ;  and  again,  on  the 
17th  of  August,  at  his  estate  of  San  Mateo,  where  but  for  the  fleetness 
of  his  horse  he  would  have  been  taken  prisoner.  His  cousin  Ribas 
was  seized  and  shot,  and  his  head  was  stuck  on  the  walls  of  Caracas. 
By  September  the  Spanish  generals  were  again  in  complete  possession 
of  all  the  provinces  of  Venezuela ;  and  thousands  of  the  patriot  army 
deserted  to  their  ranks.  The  two  dictators,  Bolivar  and  Marino, 
repaired  as  fugitives  to  Carthagena.  They  were  received  with  great 
respect  by  the  republican  congress  of  New  Granada,  which  commis- 
sioned Bolivar  to  compel  the  revolted  province  of  Oundinamarca  to 
join  that  repubUa  With  2000  men  he  marched,  in  December  1814, 
upon  the  city  of  Bogota,  which,  after  the  outworks  were  stormed  for 
two  days,  capitulated,  and  became  the  seat  of  congress.  In  April  1815, 
while  Bolivar  was  engaged  in  reducing  Carthagena,  the  arrival  was 
suddenly  announced  of  General  Morillo  from  Spain,  with  an  army  of 
12,000  Spaniards.  The  peace  of  1814  with  France  had  enabled  the 
Spanish  government  to  make  a  vigorous  effort  to  regain  the  revolted 
colonies;  and  Bolivar  retired  in  May  1815  to  Jamaica,  leaving  Morillo 
to  overrun  the  whole  country.  While  at  Kingston  in  Jamaica,  Bolivar 
employed  himself  in  writing  a  defence  of  his  conduct  in  the  civil  war 
of  New  Granada,  and  issued  several  spirited  exhortations  to  the 
patriots,  for  which  his  assassination  was  attempted  by  the  royalist 
party ;  and  the  negro  who  was  employed  for  this  purpose  stabbed  to 
the  hetiict  his  secretary,  who  accidentally  occupied  the  hammock  in 
which  he  usually  slept.  The  island  of  Hay  ti  became  his  next  asylum. 
By  the  president  Potion  he  was  supplied  with  four  negro  battalions,  in 
addition  to  a  body  of  several  hundred  patriot  emigrants ;  and  in  May 
1816  he  was  enabled,  in  conjunction  with  Brion,  the  commander  of  the 
republican  naval  forces,  to  land  in  Uie  island  of  Margarita,  where 
General  Arismendi  had  again  assembled  the  independent  forces. 
With  these  various  recruits,  in  July  he  appeared  in  Cumana,  where 
he  was  suddenly  surrounded  by  the  royalists,  and  defeated  with  great 
slaughter  at  Ocumare,  after  he  had  proclaimed  the  cessation  of  the 
I  war  to  death.'  He  for  the  present  returned  to  Hay  ti,  but  in  the  follow- 
ing December  reappeared  in  Margarita,  whence,  having  issued  a  pro- 
clamation convoking  the  patriots  of  Venezuela  to  a  general  congress, 
he  sailed  to  Barcelona  and  collected  a  force  sufi&cient  to  repel  Morillo, 
then  advancing  upon  him  with  a  powerful  army.  A  battle  of  three 
days  ended  in  the  defeat  and  disorderly  flight  of  Morillo,  who  was 
surprised  in  retreating,  and  again  defeated  by  the  ferocious  Llaneros 
of  General  Paez.  Bolivar,  being  now  again  recognised  as  supreme 
chief  and  captain-general,  fixed  his  head-quarters  in  1817  at  Angostura, 
on  the  Orinoco.  After  numerous  and  ol»tinate  battles,  the  republican 
party  obtained  a  decided  superiority  over  the  royalist  forces.  On  the 
15th  February  1819  a  solemn  installation  of  the  congress  of  the  Vene- 
zuelan Republic  was  made  at  Angostura ;  and  Bolivar  delivered  a  florid 
oration,  in  which,  after  declaring  popular  education  to  be  the  first 
concern  of  the  congress,  he  goes  on  to  lay  down  the  political  prin- 
ciples which  ought  to  govern  the  infant  repubUo;  and  with  strange 
inconsistency  Bolivar  on  the  one  hand  asserts  the  social  equality  and 
univerial  brotherhood  of  man,  and  on  the  other  as  solemnly  and  fer- 
vently advises  the  adoption  of  a  government  system,  in  which  the 
sovereign  power  is  centred  in  one  presiding  individual  This  advice 
of  course  created  much  distrust  of  Bolivar's  republican  professions ;  but 


»°d  dangerous  chaise  of  supreme  chief,"  which  he  then  resigned.  His 
authority  aa  supreme  chief,  though  resigned  into  the  hands  of  the 
congress,  was  contmued  to  him  under  the  title  of  President,  until 
the  more  violent  commotions  of  society  should  subside,  and  the  enemy 
be  utterly  expelled.  In  the  same  year  he  marched  to  the  assistance  of 
General  Santander,  hi  New  Granada^  and  in  July  arrived  at  Tunja, 


which,  after  a  daring  and  well-planned  engagement  on  the  neighbour 
ing  heights  of  the  Andes,  he  took  from  the  royalists ;  and  on  the  7th 
of  August  a  decisive  victory  at  Bojaoa,  in  addition  to  several  othen, 
gave  him  complete  possession  of  the  whole  of  New  Granada.  Sanano, 
the  viceroy  reinstated  by  Morillo,  precipitately  fled;  and  Bolivar 
entered  Bogotk  in  triumph,  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  inhabitants, 
who  hailed  him  as  their  liberator :  the  congress  appointed  him  presi- 
dent and  captain-general  of  that  republic,  and  supplied  him  with  men, 
money,  and  munitions  sufBicient  to  insure  tiie  complete  expnlaion  of 
the  Spanish  troops.  Some  opposition  was  manifested  in  Venezuela, 
but  it  was  easily  suppressed ;  and  at  a  general  congress  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Venezuela  and  New  Granada,  on  December  17, 1819,  a  decree 
was  passed  by  which  these  two  republics  were  united  under  the  name 
of  Colombia ;  and  the  office  of  president  was  given  of  course  to 
Bolivar. 

In  November  1820,  after  numerous  advantages  gained  by  the  liber- 
ating army,  an  armistice  for  six  months  was  agreed  upon.     Morillo 
appeared  in  fact  to  be  weary  of  hopeless  slaughter ;  aud  in  Januaiy 
1821  returned  worn  out  to  Spain,  leaving  the  command  to  (3eoend 
La  Torre.    In  June  1821  General  La  Torre  was  totally  defeated  by 
Bolivar  at  Carabobo,  near  the  city  of  Valencia,  when  the  royalists  l<»t 
above  6000  men,  with  all  their  artillery  and  baggage  :  the  victory  was 
secured  by  the  intrepidity  of  a  body  of  English  and  Irish  volonteen. 
This  decisive  battle  concluded  the  war  in  Venezuela.    The  remnant 
of  Spanish  troops  who  escaped  to  the  fortress  of  Puerto  CabeUo  were 
compelled  to  surrender  to   General  Paez.      Bolivar  the  third  time 
entered  the  dty  of  Caracas  in  triumph,  but  the  principal  inhabitants 
having  emigrated  during  the  war,  the  streets  presented  a  scene  of 
desolation  and  misery,  with  groups  only  of  ragged  mendicants,  who 
at  once  cried  welcome  and  implortid  relief.    A  republican  constitution 
was  drawn  up,  and  adopted  on  the  20th  of  August  1821,  decreeing  that 
its  arrangements  should  continue  until  1884.    Colombia  was  now 
cleared  of  the  royalist  troops,  except  the  province  of  Quito,  which 
was  liberated  by  the  great  victory  of  General  Sucre  on  the  24th  of 
May  1822  at  Pichincha,  one  of  the  mountains  of  the  Chimborazo  ovez^ 
looking  the  city  of  Quito.    General  San  Martin,  the  foimder  of  Peru- 
vian independence,  having  solicited  Bolivar  to  assist  in  driving  the 
Spaniards  out  of  Peru,  he  left  the  administration  of  government  to 
the  vice-president.  General  Santander,  and  putting  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  Colombian  army  at  Popayan,  marched  to  Guayaquil, 
where  he  had  an  interview  with  San  Martin,  and  thence  embarked  his 
troops  for  Callao.     On  the  1  st  of  September  1822  he  entered  Lima. 
The  royalists  on  his  approach  evacuated  the  city  :  and  the  inhabitants, 
with  every  demonstration  of  delight,  received  him,  and  gave  him  the 
command  of  all  the  country's  resources  for  the  completion  of  its 
liberation.    A  republican  constitution  was  adopted  on  the  13th  of 
November  1828,  by  a  congress  from  the  provinces  of  Northem,  or 
Lower  Peru. 

San  Martin  had  gone  to  Europe ;  and  the  Peruvian  congress,  unaUe 
to  govern,  in  February  1824  dissolved  itself,  and  appointed  BoHvar 
dictator;  but  an  active  dissentient  faction  at  Lima  declared  that 
Colombia,  in  sending  her  army  into  Peru,  had  designs  of  territorial 
aggrandisement,  and  that  Bolivar  was  actuated  solely  by  sinister  views 
of  ambition :  an  accusation  which  Bolivar  indignantly  repelled.  His 
army,  consisting  of  6000  Colombians  under  General  Sucre,  and  40(K) 
Peruvians  under  General  Miller,  advanced  in  July  from  Huaras  towards 
Pasco.  In  a  tedious  passage  of  the  Andes,  the  g^reatest  hardships  and 
dangers  were  endured,  and  by  no  one  with  greater  fortitade  than 
Bolivar;  the  cavalry  having  sometimes  to  stand  throughout  the 
night  upon  the  snow-path  of  a  precipice  without  any  room  to  lie 
down  or  to  turn,  while  the  thermometer  was  several  degrees  below 
the  freezing  point.  The  Spanish  army  was  encountered  on  the  plains 
of  Junin,  and  defeated  on  the  2nd  of  August.  Bolivar  proceeded  to 
Lima  to  reorganise  the  government ;  leaving  the  main  army  under 
Generals  Sucre  and  Miller,  who  on  the  9th  of  December  won  the 
great  victory  of  Ayacucho,  when  the  royalists  were  defeated  with 
irreparable  loss  of  men  and  means.  Thus  ended  the  rsvolutionaiy 
war  of  the  Spanish  American  colonies,  in  which,  for  the  possession  c^ 
national  independence,  at  least  100,000  lives  were  sacrificed.  On 
February  lOUi,  1825,  a  congress  was  convoked  by  Bolivar,  who 
resigned  the  dictatorship  in  the  following  words  :  "  I  felicitate  Peru 
on  being  delivered  from  that  which,  of  all  things  on  earth,  is  most 
dreadful — war,  by  the  victory  of  Ayacucho — and  despotism,  by  this 
my  resignation." 

He  set  out  in  company  with  General  Sucre  and  Miller,  on  the  10th 
of  the  following  April,  to  visit  the  provinces  of  southern,  or  upper 
Peru ;  and  proceeded  to  Arequipa,  Cuzco,  La  Paz,  and  PotosL  The 
whole  expedition  was  one  continued  scene  of  triumph  and  extravagant 
exultation;  of  dinners,  balls,  bull-fights,  illuminations,  triumphal 
arches,  and  processions.  A  convention  of  representatives  met  at 
Chuquisacoa,  and  vied  with  each  other  in  rhetorical  resolutions  of 
gratitude  to  Bolivar  and  Sucre,  whom  they  designated  '  Grand  Prince 
and  Valiant  Duke ; '  and  having  assumed  for  their  oountry  the  name 
of  Bolivia,  they  appointed  Bolivar  perpetual  protector  and  requested 
him  to  prepare  for  them  a  plan  of  government.  A  million  of  doUan 
were  offered  to  him,  which  he  accepted,  on  the  condition  that  they 
should  be  appropriated  to  the  purchase  and  liberation  of  1000  negro 
slaves  in  Bolivia.    In  January  1826  he  returned  to  Lima,  and  on  the 
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25th  of  the  following  May,  the  famous  Bolivian  code  was  presented  to 
the  congress  of  Bolivia.  On  the  22nd  of  June,  the  great  congress  of 
deputies  from  Colombia,  Peru,  Bolivia,  Mexico,  and  Guatemida  was 
convened  at  Panama.  The  object  in  view  was  the  annual  assemblage 
of  state  representatives  to  discuss  diplomatic  affairs,  and  decide  inter- 
national disputes ;  promote  liberal  principles,  and  ensure  a  union  of 
strength  in  repelling  any  foreign  attack.  In  this  first  and  only  session 
a  great  profusion  of  eloquence  was  displayed  to  little  purpose,  in  the 
philanthropic  commendation  of  political  liberality,  i*eligious  toleration, 
iuid  the  abolition  of  slavery.  The  code  of  Bolivar  was  adopted  in 
Bolivia,  though  not  without  partial  dissatisfaction,  on  the  9th  of 
December  1826,  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Ayacucho,  and 
Genei-al  Sucre  was  appointed  president.  It  was  soon  afterwards 
adopted  by  the  congress  of  Lima,  where  Bolivar  himself  was  made 
under  its  provisions  the  president  for  life. 

In  Colombia,  Bolivar^s  long  absence  had  occasioned  the  prevalence 
of  much  diasaffection  and  party  strife.  General  Paez,  who,  with  his 
numerous  cavalry  of  wild  Llaneros,  had  done  much  for  the  patriot 
cause,  had  excited  in  Venezuela  an  insurrection  in  favour  of  a  federal 
instead  of  the  existing  central  govemmentw  Another  portion  of  the 
republic  was  determined  to  adopt  the  code  of  Bolivia,  so  that  two-thirds 
of  Colombia  were  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  which  was  daily  increasing, 
aud  blood  was  beginning  to  flow.  The  presence  of  the  liberator  being 
thus  demanded  in  the  north,  he  departed  from  Lima,  still  leaving  in 
Peru  his  Colombian  forces,  and  proceeded  rapidly  to  Bogotl^  where 
he  assumed  the  extraordinary  powers  which  are  authorised  by  the 
constitution  in  cases  of  rebellion;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  proposed 
to  reduce  the  army  from  40,000  to  6000 ;  to  diminish  the  number  of 
civil  officers;  to  reduce  the  annual  expenses  from  14,000,000  dollars 
to  8,000,000,  and  to  sell  the  ships  of  war.  All  parties,  however  con- 
flicting, desired  the  appearance  of  Bolivar.  There  was  still  a  charm 
in  his  name,  and  he  was  thought  to  be  the  only  man  who  could  save 
the  republic  from  ruin.  Paez  himself  issued  a  proclamation  from 
Valencia,  calling  upon  the  people  to  "  receive  him  as  the  thirsty  earth 
receives  the  fertilising  dew  of  heaven."  In  the  end  of  December,  the 
liberator  arrived  at  Puerto  Cabello,  where  he  met  General  Paez ;  but 
instead  of  imposing  any  punishment  for  his  rebellion,  he  confirmed 
him  in  his  command  in  Venezuela,  and  issued  a  proclamation  of 
amnesty  to  all  the  insurgents ;  a  course  of  conduct  that  was  readily 
taken  to  be  a  proof  of  his  having  himself  instigated  the  insurrection, 
in  order  to  furnish  a  pretext  for  assuming  the  power  of  dictator.  But 
in  the  presence  of  Bolivar  all  disposition  to  rebel  immediately  dis- 
appeared ;  and  in  February  1827  he  addressed  to  the  senate  a  letter, 
in  which,  he  states  that  "  suspicions  of  tyrannous  usurpation  rest  upon 
my  name,  and  disturb  the  hearts  of  Colombians.  I  desire  to  free  my 
fellow-countrymen  from  all  inquietude,  and  therefore  I  renounce,  again 
and  again,  the  presidency  of  the  republic,  and  entreat  the  congress  to 
make  me  only  a  private  citizen."  The  discussion  of  this  matter  was 
prolonged  by  the  collision  of  party  opinions :  in  June  it  was  finally 
decided  by  a  majority  of  members  not  to  accept  the  resignation,  and 
Bolivar  was  consequently  induced  to  retain  Mb  office.  Still  a  very 
great  mistrust  of  his  assurances  continued  to  prevail;  and  the 
Colombian  troops  in  Peru  being  informed  that  B^ivar  was  making 
arrangements  for  the  adoption  of  his  code  in  Colombia,  promoted  a 
violent  insurrection.  The  Peruvians  being  equally  dissatisfied  with 
theur  new  institutions,  on  the  26th  of  January,  1827,  a  complete  revo- 
lution ensued  in  the  governments  of  Lima  and  Bolivia ;  so  that  the 
code  of  Bolivar  was  rejected  only  six  weeks  after  its  adoption.  Another 
congress  elected  another  president :  the  troops  returned  to  Bolivar  in 
Cqjombia,  and  after  assurance  of  contrition  their  conduct  was  forgiven. 
Before  a  general  assembly  of  Colombian  representatives  at  Ocana,  on 
the  2nd  of  March  1828,  an  address  was  delivered  by  Bolivar,  in  which 
he  insisted  upon  principles  similar  to  those  developed  in  his  code ; 
and  attributed  the  unprosperous  state  of  the  republic  to  the  deficiency 
of  the  executive  power.  A  majority  headed  by  the  vice-president 
Sautander,  declared  strongly  against  the  proposition  of  creating  Bolivar 
dictator ;  and  the  friends  of  Bolivar  finding  themselves  in  a  minority 
vacated  their  seats,  by  which  the  meeting  was  left  without  a  quorum, 
and  thus  became  extinct. 

In  consequence  of  this  event,  a  convention  of  the  civil  and  military 
iahabitants  of  Bogota  resolved  to  confer  upon  the  liberator  the  title 
of  Supreme  Chief  of  Colombia,  with  absolute  power  to  regulate  the 
whole  a£GurB  of  government.  On  the  20th  of  June  1828  he  accord- 
ingly entered  that  city  in  magnificent  state,  and  assumed  an  authority 
which  the  oontenders  for  the  Inviolability  of  the  constitution  most 
daringly  denounced.  Shortly  afterwards  several  assassins  broke  into 
his  chamber,  and  two  colonels  were  sbot  dead  in  the  struggle,  while 
Bolivar  escaped  only  by  leaping  headlong  in  the  dark  from  the  balcony 
of  the  window,  and  lying  concealed  under  a  bridge.  Santander,  with 
several  military  officers  who  were  convicted  of  having  participated  in 
the  conspiracy,  was  condemned  to  death,  but  eventually  suffered  only 
banishment  from  Colombia.  In  1829  the  republic  was  disturbed  hj 
violent  factions:  many  military  leaders  were  aspiring  to  supreme 
command,  and  the  efforts  of  Bolivar  to  prevent  disunion  excited  insur- 
rections. At  the  head  of  one  was  General  Cordova;  another  was 
headed  by  General  Paez.  Venezuela  afterwards  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  republic;  Paez  wras  made  her  president ;  and  a  declaration, 
signed  by   486  leading  men  of  Caracas,  the  scene  of  so  many  of 


Bolivar's  splendid  triumphs,  denounced  his  ambition,  and  rejected  his 
authority.  Under  these  circumstances  a  general  convention,  in  January  ^ 
1830,  was  held  at  Bogota,  in  order  to  frame  a  new  constitution  for 
Colombia.  The  proceedings  were  opened  by  Bolivar,  who,  in  a  solemn 
address,  again  tendered  his  resignation ;  but,  as  on  former  occasions, 
it  was  not  accepted.  He  was  entreated  to  retain  his  authority,  and 
assured  that,  *'  if  you  now  abandon  us,  anarchy  will  succeed."  He 
had  however  finally  determined  to  resign  his  station.  He  ther^ore  at 
once  took  leave  of  public  life,  and  retired  to  Carthagena,  broken  down 
and  exhausted  in  mind  and  body ;  and  though  a  few  months  later 
again  solicited  to  resume  the  supreme  authority,  he  persisted  in  his 
refusal 

In  December  1831  he  sent  to  the  people  of  Colombia  a  farewell 
address,  in  which  he  vindicated  his  conduct,  and  bitterly  complains  of 
calumny  and  ingratitude.  A  week  after  writing  this  address  he 
expired  at  San  Pedro,  near  Carthagena,  on  Friday  the  17th  of  December 
1831  at  the  age  of  forty-eight  It  is  said  that,  in  his  last  moments,  he 
conformed  to  all  the  rites  of  the  Catholic  religion,  that  he  manifested 
great  calmness  and  resignation,  and  constantly  showed  the  utmost 
anxiety  for  the  prosperity  of  his  country. 

BOLLANDUS,  JOHN,  a  learned  Jesuit,  was  bom  at  Thienen 
(Tirlemont)  in  the  Netherlands,  August  13th,  1696.  He  entered  the 
Society  of  Jesus  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  became  eminent  in  it  as  a 
teacher  both  in  the  Netherlands  and  other  countries.  The  share  which 
he  took  in  the  'Acta  Sanctorum,'  or  'Lives  of  the  Saints,'  entitles  him 
to  especial  notice. 

The  history  of  this  work  is  not  uninteresting,  although  the  work 
itself,  otherwise  than  for  occasional  consultation,  defies  time  and 
patience.  It  consists  of  fifty-one  volumes  in  folio,  of  the  larger  size 
and  bulk.  It  was  first  projected  by  P^re  Heribert  Rosweida,  a  Jesuit 
then  of  the  age  of  sixty,  and  was  to  extend  no  further  thorn  sixteen 
volumes  folio,  with  two  volumes  of  illustrations.  Hosweida  began  by 
printing  in  1607  an  octavo  volume,  entitled  '  Fasti  Sanctorum,'  con- 
sisting of  the  manuscript  lives  of  some  saints  which  he  happened  to 
find  in  the  Netherlands;  but  he  died  October  5th,  1629,  before  he 
could  accomplish  what  he  had  undertaken.  The  execution  of  his 
project  was  then  entrusted  to  BoUandus,  now  about  thirty-four  years  of 
age ;  and  he  removed  fironi  Mechlin  to  Antwerp  for  the  purpose.  After 
examining  Bosweida's  collections,  he  established  a  general  correspond- 
ence all  over  Europe,  instructing  his  friends  to  search  every  library, 
register,  or  repository  of  any  kind,  where  information  might  be  found; 
but  becoming  soon  sensible  of  the  weight  of  lus  undertaking,  he  called 
in  the  assistance  of  another  Jesuit,  G^frey  Henschen  of  Guelderland, 
younger  than  himself,  more  healthy,  and  equally  qualified  in  other 
respects.  With  this  aid  he  was  enabled  to  publish  the  first  two  volumes, 
folio,  Antwerp,  1643,  which  contain  the  lives  of  the  saints  of  the  month 
of  January,  the  order  of  the  Calendar  having  been  preferred.  In  1658 
he  published  those  of  February  in  three  volumes ;  and  two  years  after, 
his  labours  still  increasing,  he  engaged  with  another  associate,  F^re 
Daniel  Papebroch,  at  that  time  about  thirty-two  years  old,  whom  he 
sent  with  Henschen  to  Italy  and  France,  to  collect  manuscripts,  but 
he  died  before  the  publication  of  another  volume,  September  12th, 
1665.  After  his  death  the  work  was  continued  by  various  hands,  who 
were  called  'Bollondists.'  Henschen  and  Papebroch  published  the 
lives  of  the  saints  of  the  month  of  March  in  three  volumes,  Antw. 
1668 ;  and  those  of  April  in  three  volumes,  1675.  The  saints  of  the 
month  of  May  occupy  seven  volumes,  1683-89.  Henschen's  personal 
labours  had  been  concluded  by  his  death,  September  11th,  1681 ;  and 
Francis  Baert  and  Conrad  Jauning  supplied  his  place.  The  saints  of 
June  fill  six  volumes,  published  between  1695  and  1716.  Papebroch 
died  June  25th,  1714.  The  saints  of  July  extended  to  seven  volumes; 
the  two  first  by  Jauning,  Sollier,  and  John  Pinei,  published  in  1719 
and  1721 ;  the  title  of  the  third  volume  had  the  addition  of  the  name 
of  William  Cuper ;  in  the  fourth  volume,  1725,  the  name  of  Peter 
Bosch  was  added ;  and  these  names  were  continued  in  vol.  v.,  1727; 
vol.  vi,  1729;  and  voL  vii.,  1781;  August,  6  vols.,  1783-43 ;  September, 
8  vols.,  1746-62;  October,  to  the  16th  of  the  month,  6  vols.,  1765-94 ; 
up  till  1770,  when  the  third  volume  of  October  appeared,  the  editors 
had  been  oil  designated  as  members  of  the  Society  of  this  Jesuits;  and 
the  volumes  were  uniformly  printed  at  Antwerp.  The  fourth  volume 
of  October  was  printed  at  Brussels,  the  editors  being  all  styled  '  Presby- 
teri  TheologL'  The  fifth  volume  was  printed  at  Brussels  in  1783. 
The  sixth  volume  (the  last  of  the  entire  series),  printed  at  the  Abbey 
ofTongerloo,  1794,  is  described  as  'partim  &  Gomelio  Byeo,  Joanne 
Baptista  Fontono,  presbb.  Anselmo  Berthodo  Ord.  S.  Benedicti  P.  M. 
partim  ^  Joanne  Bueo  presb.  Sardo  Dyckio,  Cypriano  Goorio,  Mathia 
Stalsio,  Ord.  Prsem.  Conn.  Regul.' 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  work  so  full  of  curious  information  as 
the  '  Acta  Sanctorum,'  continued  through  a  series  of  volumes  for  a 
hundred  and  sixty-five  years,  should  remain  unfinished:  but  the 
continuation  was  interrupted,  probably  for  over,  by  the  entrance  of 
the  French  troops  into  Belgium  in  1794. 

Bollondus  published  separately : — 1, '  Vita  S.  Liborii  Episoopi,'  8vo, 
Antw.  1648.  2,  'Brevis  Notitia  Italisd  ex  Actis  SS.  Jonuarii  et 
Februarii,'  8vo,  Antw.  1648.  8,  '  Brevis  Notitia  triplici  status,  Eccle- 
siastici,  Monastid,  et  Ssscularis,  excerpta  ex  Actis  SS.  "vulgatis  & 
Bollando  et  sociis,'  8vo,  Antw.  1648. 

(Life  of  Bollondus  prefixed  to  the  first  volume  of  the  month  of 
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Haroh  in  the  Acta  Sanciorumy  where  ie  also  the  portrait  of  Bollandus; 
Foppena,  Btbliotheea  Belgiea,  4to,  BnuL  1789,  torn.  L  p.  584 ;  Moreri ; 
BiographU  Univendle.) 

BOLOQNA,  JOHN  OF,  or  GIOVANNI  DA,  a  celebrated  sculptor 
and  architect,  bom  at  Dooay  in  Flanders,  about  1524.  He  went  early 
to  Borne,  where  he  distingaiBhed  himBslf  by  hia  models  of  celebrated 
worka.  Though  a  Fleming,  he  is  known  only  by  the  aboye  name;  yet 
he  lived  the  greater  part  of  hia  life  at  Florence.  He  seeme  to  have 
acquired  the  name  by  which  he  ia  generally  diatinguiahed  from  his 
celebrated  fountain  at  Bologna,  of  wh'«';h  the  crowning  colossal  bromse 
flgore  of  Neptune  is  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  modem  sculpture. 

Seyeral  of  the  noblest  works  in  sculpture  at  Florence  are  by  the 
hand  of  John  of  Bologna,  two  of  which  are  unsurpassed  in  modem 
art — tiie  marble  group  of  the  '  Bape  of  the  S|ibine  Woman,*  in  the 
Loggia  de'  Lanzi,  in  the  Piazsa  Granduca ;  and  the  well  bronse  in  the 
Imperial  Gallery,  of  •Mercuiy'  in  the  act  of  springing  into  the  air, 
wita  one  foot  still  upon  a  globe.  John  wss  one  of  the  original  forty 
members  of  the  Academy  of  Florence,  and  was  also  sculptor  to  the 
giand-dnke  Francesco  L  In  1580  he  was  inyited  to  Genoa,  where  he 
executed  eeyeral  admirable  works,  chiefly  in  bronse.  He  died  at 
Florence  in  1608,  aged  eightv-four.  John  of  Bologna  is  the  sculptor 
who,  when  he  diowed  to  Michelangelo,  whilst  at  Bome,  a  carefully 
finished  mode],  was  told  by  the  latter  to  leara  to  sketch  before  he 
attempted  to  finish — a  precept  which  he  did  not  forget.  John  of 
Bdogna,  with  the  exception  of  Michelangelo,  surpassed  aU  the 
Bculpton  of  his  age,  or  indeed  of  the  16th  century,  and  he  surpassed 
Michelangelo  himself  in  proportion  and  execution. 

(Yasari,  ViU  d^  PiUors  Ac,  ed.  of  Leghorn ;  Baldinucci,  Noiisk  dei 
Profettori  del  Disegno,  kc.) 

BOLSWBBT,  SCHELTIUS,  a  designer  and  very  celebrated  en- 
graver, bora  at  Bolswert  in  Friesland,  in  1586.  He  lived  and  worked 
chiefly  at  Antwerp  with  his  elder  brother  Boetius.  His  best  works 
are  after  Bubens  and  Yandyck,  after  whom  he  has  engraved  several 
admirable  works  on  a  lai^  scale.  He  was  the  personal  friend  of  both 
painters,  and  Bubens  is  said  to  have  examined  and  touched  with  the 
crayon  all  the  proofs  of  Bolswerf  s  engravings  after  his  works.  Bol- 
swert's  prints  are  distinguished  as  true  works  of  art^  not  as  mere 
excellent  mechanical  performances  of  the  graver — a  kind  of  excellence 
to  which  they  make  no  pretensions.  They  are  admirably  drawn, 
various*  and  ^e  in  their  effects  of  colour,  and  effective  in  ught  and 
shade :  he  preserved  also  the  characteristic  style  of  the  master  after 
whom  he  engraved.  Bolswert  engraved  altogether  87  plates  after 
Bubens,  including  21  landscapes,  and  some  of  his  best  historical 
works;  28  after  Yandyck,  including  Bolswert's  own  portrait;  22  after 
other  masten ;  and  22  after  his  own  designs.  He  died  at  Antwerp  at 
an  advanced  age. 

(Watelet  et  Levesque,  Didiofinatrs  da  Arts,  Ac;  Huber,  JIfanveJ 
de»  Amaievtin,) 

BOMBELLI,  BAPHAEL,  a  Bolognese  mathematician  of  the  16th 
oentury.  We  know  nothing  of  his  birth,  life,  or  death,  except  his 
work  on  Algebra,  published  in  1572  (Hutton),  or  in  1579  (Montucla, 
Boflsut^  WaUis,  Deoh&les,  De  Thou's  'Catalogue,'  &c.),  or  in  both 
(Laoroix, '  Biog.  Univ.').  The  book  itself  is  very  scarce.  Bombelli  is 
prinoipaUy  known  as  the  first  who  attempted  the  solution  of  what  is 
called  the  'irreducible  case*  in  cubic  equations.  He  gave  the  geo- 
metrical solution  which  depends  upon  the  trisection  of  an  angle,  and 
observed  that  the  latter  problem  may  be  reduced  to  a  cubic  equation. 
He  is  also  the  first  who  attempted  the  actual  extraction  of  the  cube 
root  in  the  result  of  Garden's  (or  Tartalea's)  well-known  formula. 

Bombelli  states  that  he  discovered  a  manuscript  of  Diophantus  in 
the  Yatican  librarv,  and  with  another  had  translated  the  greater  part 
for  publication.  He  says  that  he  found  frequent  references  to  Indian 
authors,  from  which  he  learned  that  Algebra  was  known  to  the 
Hindoos  earlier  than  to  the  Arabs.  This  assertion  has  been  much 
quoted  and  frequently  censured.  Cossall  caused  all  the  Yatican 
manuscripts  now  existmg  (three  in  number)  to  be  closely  examined, 
but  without  finding  anything  to  confirm  Bombelli's  assertion ;  which 
remains  a  puzzle,  since  there  is  no  suspicion  of  deceit,  and  the  work 
of  Diophantus  is  in  reality  full  of  questions  akin  to  those  treated  in 
the  Hindoo  '  Yiga  Ganita.'  But  as  Bombelli  is  said,  in  the  Toulouse 
edition  of  Diophantus,  to  have  misinterpreted  the  questions  from 
that  wiiter  which  he  inserted  in  his  own  algebra,  it  is  possible  that  he 
may  have  not  well  understood  the  Greek. 

BONAPARTE.  NAPOLEON  I.,  EMPEBOB  OF  THE  FRENCa 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  bom  at  Ajacdo,  in  the  island  of  Corsica,  on 
the  15th  of  August  1769.  He  was  the  second  son  (his  brother  Joseph 
being  the  eldest)  of  Carlo  Bonaparte  and  Letizia  Ramolini,  both  natives 
of  Corsica.  The  house  in  which  he  was  bom  forms  one  side  of  a  court 
leading  out  of  the  Bue  Ohariea  In  his  baptismal  register,  which  is  in 
the  parish  books,  his  name  is  written  Bonaparte,  but  his  father 
generally  signed  himself  Buonaparte,  a  mode  of  spelling  which  seems 
more  accordant  with  Italian  orthoepy,  although  there  are  other  Italian 
names  in  which  the  first  component  part  is  written  and  pronounced 
'bona,'  as,  for  instance,  Bonaventura,  Bonaccorsi,  &a,  besides  common 
nouns,  similarly  compounded,  such  as  bonarieta,  bonaccia,  &a  This 
appean  in  itself  a  question  of  little  moment^  but  it  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  much  controversy,  to  i^vLich  a  sort  of  national  importance 
has  been  given,  as  if  the  dropping  of  the  u  had  been  done  for  the 


purpose  of  Frenchifying  the  name.  (Louis  Bouaparte'a  '  Response  \ 
Sir  Walter  Scott')  Bonaparte  being  a  family  name,  the  correctnesB  of 
the  spelling  must  depend  upon  custom,  and  we  find  that  Napoleoa, 
after  he  became  general  of  the  army  of  Italy,  always  signed  his  nasi* 
without  the  «,  probably,  as  Bourienne  observes,  because  it  was  a 
shorter  way  of  signing,  and  probably  also  because  it  vras  better 
adapted  to  French  pronunciation.  Napoleon's  name  fiirat  becams 
known  to  the  world  as  Bonaparte,  as  such  it  is  registered  in  his  pro- 
clamations, despatches,  and  other  documents,  and  as  such  therefore  ii 
ought  to  be  written  in  history.  His  brothers  likewise  adopted  tb 
same  way  of  writing  it. 

Napoleon's  fathePs  family  was  originally  from  Toacany,  but  had 
been  settled  in  Corsica  for  several  generationa    There  is  a  comedr 
written  by  one  of  his  ancestors,  Niool6  Buonaparte  of  Saif  Hiniato, 
citizen  of  Florence,  styled  '  La  Vedova,'  Florence^  156S  and  15^ 
There  is  likewise  a  narrative  of  the  pillage  of  Bome  under  Charles  Y^ 
written  by  a  Jacopo  Buonaparte,  'Ba^naglio  Storioo  del  Sacco  di 
Boma  deir  anno  1527,'  Cologne,  1736.     Charles,  Napole(m*a  father, 
was  educated  at  Pisa  for  the  profession  of  the  law.    Before  the  birth 
of  Napoleon,  his  father  had  served  under  Paoli  in  the  defence  of  Lis 
countiy  against  the  French,  to  whom  the  Genoese  had  basely  sold  tk? 
island.     The  entire  submission  of  Corsica  to  France  took  place  ia 
June  1769,  about  a  month  before  Napoleon's  birth,  who  therefore, 
legally  speaking,  was  bom  a  subject  of  France.    In  the  fbUowIag 
September,  when  Count  Marboeuf,  the  French  commissioner,  convoked 
by  the  king's  letters  patent  the  States  of  Corsica,  constating  of  time 
orders — ^nobility,  clergy,  and  commons — the  family  of   Bonaparte, 
having  shown  their  tides,  was  registered  among  the  nobility;  and 
Charles,  some  years  after,  repaired  to  Paris  as  member  of  a  deputatioa 
of  his  order  to  Louis  XVI.    He  was  soon  after  appointed  aaaeasor  to 
the  judicial  court  of  Ajacdo.    He  was  then  in  straitened   <arct:ri- 
stances,  as  he  had  spent  moet  of  his  little  property  in  a  bad  specniatica 
of  some  salt-pans,  after  having  previously  lost  a  law-suit  against  tiis 
Jesuits  about  an  inheritance  which  he  claimed.      Through   Cona: 
Marbceuf  8  interest  he  obtained  the  admission  of  his  son  Napoleon  to 
the  militaiy  school  of  Brienne  as  a  king's  pensioner.     Napoleon  left 
Corsica  for  Brienne  when  he  was  in  his  tenth  year,  in  April  1779.    A: 
Bdenne,  where  he  passed  five  years  and  a  hal^  he  made  great  prc^;re93 
in  mathematics,  but  showed  less  disposition  for  literature  and  tke 
study  of  languages.    Pichegra  was  for  a  time  his  monitor  in  the  dam 
of  mathematics.      The  annual  report  made  to  the  king  by  3L  de 
Eeralio,  inspector  general  of  the  militaij  schools  of  France,  in  ITS 4, 
has  the  following  remarks  on  young  Napoleon : — "Distinguished  in 
mathematical  studies,  tolerably  veraed  in  history  and  geography 
much  behind  in  his  Latin  and  in  belles  lettres,  and  other  accomplisL* 
ments;  of  regular  habits,  studious  and  well  behaved,  and  enjoying 
excellent  health."     (Bourienne's  '  Memoirs.')    Much  has  been  said  of 
young   Napoleon's   taciturnity    and    moroseness    while    at    school 
Bourienne,  who  was  his  schoolfellow,  states  the  facts  very  amply. 
Napoleon  was  a  stranger,  for  the  French  considered  the  Corsicans  as 
such ;  he  spoke  his  own  dialect  until  he  leamt  French  at  the  school ; 
he  had  no  connections  in  France,  he  was  comparatively  poor,  and  yet 
proud-minded,  as  Corsicans  generally  are ;  the  other  boys,  more  forta- 
nate  or  more  lively  in  their  disposition,  teazed  him  and  taunted  hiia, 
and  therefore  he  kept  himself  distant  and  was  often  alona     But  that 
he  was  susceptible  of  social  and  friendly  feelings  towards  thoite  who 
showed  him  sympathy,  his  intimacy    with    Bourienne    snffidently 
proves.    Many  stories  have  also  been  told  of  his  assuming  an  autho- 
rity over  his  comrades,  showing  a  precocious  ambition,  and  an  instinct 
for  command ;  but  these  are  flatly  contradicted  by  Bourienne,  whh 
the  exception  that  in  one  instance  when  the  snow  hsid  fallen  very  thi::k 
on  the  ground,  and  the  boys  were  at  a  loss  what  to  do  to  amuse  them- 
selves, he  proposed  to  make  entrenchments  with  the  snow,  and  to 
perform  a  sham  attack,  of  which  he  was  the  leader. 

There  was  nothing  extraordinary  in  young  Napoleon's  school  lif^ ; 
he  was  a  clever,  steady,  studious  lad,  and  nothing  more.  The  school 
of  Brienne  was  under  the  direction  of  the  monks  of  the  order  of  St. 
Francis  de  Paula,  called  Minimi,  and  Bourienne  speaks  rather  indif- 
ferently of  their  learning  and  system  of  education,  though  the  t^icher 
of  mathematics  seems  to  have  been  a  favourable  exception.  Bourienn? 
also  states  that  Napoleon  had  made  more  proficiency  in  history  than 
the  report  above  mentioned  gives  him  credit  for:  his  fiivouiite  author? 
were  Csesar,  Plutarch,  and  Arrian ;  the  last  two  he  probably  read  in 
Latin,  or  perhaps  French  translations,  for  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
studied  Greek. 

Napoleon  left  Brienne  on  October  17, 1784,  and  procoeded  to  the 
Military  School  at  Paris,  there  to  continue  his  course  of  studies  until 
he  had  attained  the  age  required  for  entering  the  army.  The  Pans 
school,  and  the  students'  manner  of  living,  were  on  an  expensire 
footing,  which  shocked  young  Napoleon,  who  wrote  to  Father  Berton, 
his  superior  at  Brienne,  a  long  letter  (of  which  Bourienne  gives  a  oopj.V 
in  which  he  forcibly  exposed  the  error  of  such  a  system  of  education, 
as  luxury  and  comforts  were  a  bad  preparation  for  the  hardships  and 
privations  attendant  on  the  military  profession.  In  the  r^uiatioai 
which  he  afterwards  drew  up  for  his  military  school  at  Fontainebleau, 
Napoleon  followed  the  principles  he  had  thus  early  manifested, 
Napoleon's  spirit  of  observation,  his  active  and  inquisitive  character, 
his  oensorious  frankness^  would  appear  to  have  excited  the  attention 
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of  the  Buperion  of  the  Paris  Bchool,  who  hastened  the  epoch  of  his 
examination,  as  if  anxious  to  get  rid  of  a  troublesome  guest.  He 
wa3  likewise  remarked  for  the  wild  energy  and  strange  amplifications 
in  his  style  of  expressing  himself  when  excited,  a  peculiarity  which 
distinguished  many  of  his  subsequent  speeches  and  proclamations. 
In  September  1785,  he  left  the  school,  and  received  his  commission 
as  sub-lieutenant  in  the  regiment  of  artillery  de  la  F^re,  and  was  soon 
after  promoted  to  a  first  lieutenancy  in  the  artillery  regiment  of 
Grenoble,  stationed  at  Valence.  EUs  father  had  just  died  at  Mont- 
pellier  of  a  soirrhus  in  the  stomach.  An  old  great  uncle,  the  Arch- 
deacon Lucien  of  Ajaccio,  now  acted  as  father  to  the  family;  he  was 
rich,  and  Charles  had  left  his  children  poor.  Napoleon's  elder  brother 
Joseph,  after  receiving  his  education  at  the  College  of  Autun  in 
Burgundy,  returned  to  Corsica,  where  his  mother,  sisters,  and  younger 
brothers  resided  as  well  as  a  half-brother  of  his  mother,  of  the  name 
of  Fesch,  whose  father  had  been  an  officer  in  a  Swiss  regiment  in  the 
Genoese  serrice,  formerly  stationed  in  Corsica.  Nap6leon,  while  at 
Valence  with  his  regiment,  was  allowed  1200  francs  yearly  from  his 
family,  probably  from  the  archdeacon,  which,  added  to  his  pay, 
enabled  him  to  Hve  comfortably  and  to  go  into  company.  He  appears 
to  have  entered  cheerfully  into  the  sports  and  amusements  of  his 
brother  officers,  while  at  the  same  time  he  did  not  neglect  improving 
himself  in  the  studies  connected  with  his  profession.  While  at 
Valence  he  wrote  a  dissertation  in  answer  to  Raynal's  question, 
'  What  are  the  principles  and  institutions  by  which  mankind  can  obtain 
the  greatest  possible  happiness?'  He  sent  Ms  manuscript  anonymously 
to  the  Academy  of  Lyon,  which  adjudged  to  him  the  prize  attached 
to  the  best  essay  on  the  subject.  Many  years  after,  when  at  the 
height  of  his  power,  he  happened  to  mention  the  circumstance,  and 
Talleyrand  having  sought  the  forgotten  manuscript  among  the  archives 
of  the  Academy,  presented  it  to  him  one  morning.  Napoleon,  after 
reading  a  few  pages  of  it^  threw  it  into  the  fire,  and  no  copy  having 
been  taken  of  it,  we  do  not  know  what  his  early  ideas  might  have 
been  about  the  happiness  of  mankind.  (Las  Cases' '  Journal,'  vol.  i) 
Napoleon  had  become  acquainted  with  Raynal  while  at  Paris.  Having 
made  an  excursion  from  Valence  to  Mont  C^nis,  he  designed  writing  a 
^  sentimental  journey,'  in  imitation  of  Sterne's  work,  translations  of 
which  were  much  reiad  in  France  at  the  time,  but  he  ultimately 
resisted  the  temptation. 

The  first  outbreaking  of  the  revolution  found  Napoleon  at  Valence 
with  his  regiment.  He  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  first  National  Assembly.  The  officers  of  his  regiment,  like  ^ose 
of  the  army  in  general,  were  divided  into  royalists  and  democrats. 
Several  of  the  former  emigrated  to  join  the  Prince  of  Cond^.  Napoleon 
however  refused  to  follow  the  same  course ;  he  took  the  popular  side, 
and  his  example  and  his  a2*guments  infiuenoed  many  oi  his  brother 
officers  in  the  regiment.  In  1792  Napoleon  became  a  captain  in  the 
regiment  of  Grenoble  artillery  (Las  Cases,  vol  i.)f  his  promotion  being 
favoured  probably  by  the  emigration  of  so  many  officers.  Napoleon 
and  Bourienne  happened  to  be,  on  the  20th  of  June  1792,  at  a  coffee- 
house in  the  street  St.  Honor^,  when  the  mob  from  the  fauxbourgs 
(a  motley  crowd  armed  with  pikes,  sticks,  axes,  &a)  were  proceeding 
to  the  Tuileries.  **  Let  us  follow  this  canaille/'  whispered  Napoleon 
to  his  friend.  They  went  accordingly,  and  saw  the  mob  break  into 
the  palace  without  any  opposition,  and  the  king  afterwards  appear  at 
one  of  the  windows  with  a  red  cap  on  his  head.  "  It  is  all  over  hence- 
forth with  that  man  1 "  exclaimed  Napoleon ;  and  returning  with  his 
friend  to  the  cofiee-house  to  dinner,  he  explained  to  Bourienne  all 
the  consequences  he  foresaw  from  the  degradation  of  the  monarchy 
on  that  fatal  day,  now  and  then  exclaiming  indignantly,  **  How  could 
they  allow  those  despicable  wretches  to  enter  the  palace  !  why,  a  few 
discharges  of  grape-shot  amongst  them  would  have  made  them  all 
take  to  their  heels ;  they  would  be  running  yet  at  this  moment ! "  He 
was  collected  and  extremely  grave  all  the  remainder  of  that  day ;  the 
eight  had  made  a  deep  impression  upon  him.  He  witnessed  also  the 
scenes  of  the  10th  of  August^  after  which  he  left  Paris  to  return  to 
his  family  in  Corsica.  General  de  Paoli  then  held  the  chief  authority 
in  that  Island  from  the  king  and  the  French  National  Assembly,  and 
Napoleon  was  appointed  by  him  to  the  temporary  command  of  a 
battalion  of  national  guards.  Paoli  had  approved  of  the  constitutional 
monarchy  in  France,  but  not  of  the  excesses  of  the  Jacobins,  nor  of 
the  attempts  to  establish  a  republic.  Factions  had  broken  out  in 
Corsica  also,  which  Paoli  endeavoured  to  repress.  In  January  1798, 
a  French  fleet,  under  Admiral  Truguet,  sailed  from  Toulon,  for  the 
purpose  of  attacking  the  island  of  Sardinia.  Napoleon,  with  his 
battalion,  was  ordered  to  make  a  diversion  by  taking  possession  of  the 
small  islands  which  lie  on  the  northern  coast  of  Sardinia,  which  he 
effected ;  but  Truguet  s  fleet  having  been  repulsed  in  the  attack  upon 
Cagliari,  Napoleon  returned  to  Corsica  with  his  men.  Paoli  had  now 
openly  renounced  all  obedience  to  the  French  Convention,  and  called 
upon  his  countrymen  to  shake  off  its  yoke.  Napoleon,  on  the  con- 
trary, rallied  with  the  French  troops  under  Lacombe  St.  Michel  and 
Saliceti,  and  he  was  sent  with  a  body  of  men  to  attack  his  native 
town  Ajaccio,  which  was  in  possession  of  Paoli's  party.  He  however 
did  not  succeed,  and  was  obliged  to  return  to  Bastia.  The  English 
fleet  Boon  after  appeared  on  the  coast,  landed  troops,  and  assisted 
Paoli,  and  tho  French  were  obliged  to  quit  the  island.  Napoleon  also 
left  it  about  May  1798|  and  his  mother  and  listers  with  mm.    After 


seeing  them  safe  to  Marseille,  he  went  to  join  the  4th  ngiment  of 
artillery,  which  was  stationed  at  Nice  with  the  army  intended  to  aot 
against  Italy.  So  at  least  his  brother  Louis  says,  but  from  Las  Cases' 
account  it  would  appear  that  he  repaired  to  Paris  to  ask  for  active 
employment  It  was  durmg  his  short  residence  at  Marseille  and  in 
the  neighbourhood,  that  he  wrote  a  political  pamphlet,  called  ^Le 
Souper  de  Beaucaire,'  a  supposed  conversation  between  men  of  different 
parties :  a  Marseillese,  a  man  of  Ntmes,  a  military  man,  and  a  manu- 
facturer of  MontpeUier.  Bonaparte  speaks  his  own  sentiments  as  the 
military  man,  and  recommends  xmion  and  obedienoe  to  the  Conventioni 
against  which  the  Marseillese  were  then  in  a  state  of  revolt  This 
curious  pamphlet  became  very  rare  afterwards.  Napoleon  was  said  to 
have  suppressed  it  Bourienne  prints  a  copy  of  it  from  a  manuscript 
given  to  him  by  Bonaparte  in  1795.  His  language  was  then  strongly 
republican. 

Bonaparte  was  at  Paris  in  September  1798.  Being  known  as  a  good 
artillery  officer,  he  was  sent  to  join  the  besieging  army  before  Toulon, 
with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  of  artillery,  and  with  a  latter  for 
Cartaux,  the  republican  general,  a  vain,  vulgar,  and  extremely  ignorant 
man.  Napoleon  himself  has  given,  in  Las  Cases'  'Journal,' a  most 
amusing  account  of  his  first  interview  with  Cartaux,  of  the  wretched 
state  in  which  he  found  the  artillery,  of  the  total  want  of  common 
sense  in  the  dispositions  that  had  been  made  for  the  attack,  of  his  own 
remonstrances,  of  his  difficulty  in  making  Cartaux  understand  the 
simplest  notions  concerning  a  battery,  &a  At  last^  luckily  for  him, 
Gasparin,  a  commissioner  from  the  Convention,  arrived  at  the  camp. 
He  had  seen  a  little  service,  and  understood  Bonaparte's  plain  state- 
ments. A  council  of  war  was  assembled,  and  although  the  orders  of 
the  Convention  were  to  attack  Toulon  and  carry  the  town.  Napoleon 
succeeded  in  persuading  them  to  attack  first  the  outer  works  that 
commanded  the  harbour,  the  taking  of  which  would  insure  the  sur* 
render  of  the  place.  It  was  decided  that  Bonaparte's  plan  should  be 
adopted,  even  at  the  serious  risk  of  incurring  the  displeasure  of  the 
Convention.  Soon  after,  Cartaux  was  recalled,  and  another  mock 
general,  a  physician,  was  sent  in  his  place ;  but  he  was  soon  frightened 
away  by  the  whistling  of  the  shots.  Dugommier,  a  turave  veteran,  then 
came  to  command  the  besiegmg  army,  and  he  and  Bonaparte  agreed 
perfectly.  Napoleon  constructed  his  batteries  wiUi  great  skill,  and 
having  opened  his  fire  with  effect^  the  works  which  commanded  the 
harbour  were  carried  by  the  French  after  a  sharp  resistance  from  the 
English,  in  which  the  British  commander.  General  O'Hara,  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  Bonaparte  received  a  bayonet  wound.  Upon  this  the 
evacuation  of  the  place  was  resolved  upon  by  the  allies,  as  Bonaparte 
had  foreseen.  A  scene  of  confusion,  destruction,  and  conflagration  took 
place  which  it  is  not  within  our  province  to  dwell  upon :  the  English, 
Spanish,  and  Neapolitan  fleets  sailed  out  of  the  harbour,  carrying  along 
with  them  about  14,000  of  the  inhabitants,  whose  only  safety  was  in 
flight.  The  deputies  of  the  Convention,  Barras,  Frdron,  Fouch^  and 
the  younger  Robespierre,  entered  Toulon,  and  exercised  their  vengeance 
upon  the  few  that  remained,  400  of  whom  were  assembled  in  the  square 
and  exterminated  by  grape-shot  Bonaparte  says  that  neither  he  nor 
the  regular  troops  had  anything  to  do  with  this  butchery,  which  was 
executed  by  what  was  called  'the  revolutionary  army,'  a  set  of 
wretches,  the  real  sans-oulottes  of  Paris  and  other  towns,  who  followed 
the  army  as  volunteers. 

In  consequence  of  his  services  at  the  taking  of  Toulon,  Bonaparte  was 
recommended  by  General  Dugommier  for  promotion,  and  was  accord- 
ingly raised  to  the  rank  of  biigadier-genend  of  artillery  in  February 
1794,  with  the  chief  command  of  that  department  of  the  army  in  the 
south.  In  this  capacity  he  inspected  the  coasts,  ordered  the  weak 
points  to  be  fortified,  strengthened  the  fortifications  already  existing, 
and  displayed  his  abilities  in  these  matters.  He  then  joined  the  army 
under  General  Dumorbion,  which  was  stationed  at  the  foot  of  the 
Maritime  Alps,  and  with  which  he  made  the  campaign  of  1794  against 
the  Piedmontese  troops.  In  that  campaim  the  French,  disregarding 
the  neutrality  of  Genoa,  and  advancing  by  Ventimiglia  and  San  Remo, 
turned  the  Piedmontese  position  at  Saorgio,  obtained  possession  of  the 
Col-de-Tende,  and  penetrated  into  the  valleys  on  the  Piedmontese  side 
of  the  Alps.  A  battle  was  fought  at  Cairo,  in  the  valley  of  the  Bormida, 
21st  of  September,  in  which  the  French  had  the  advantage ;  but  the 
rainy  season  coming  on,  terminated  the  campaign,  in  which  Bonaparte 
had  taken  an  important  part,  together  with  Massena. 

Previous  however  to  the  battle  of  Cairo,  Bonaparte  had  run  con* 
siderable  risk  from  the  factions  that  divided  France.  On  the  18th  of 
July  1794  t^e  Deputies  of  the  Convention  who  were  superintending 
the  operations  of  the  army  gave  him  a  commission  to  proceed  to  Gknoa, 
with  secret  instructions  to  examine  the  state  of  the  fortifications  as 
well  as  the  nature  of  the  country,  and  also  to  observe  the  conduct  of 
the  Genoese  government  towards  the  English  and  other  belligerent 
powers.  These  instructions  were  dated  Loano,  and  signed  Ricord. 
llicord  and  the  younger  Robespierre  were  then  commissioners.  Bona- 
parte went  to  Genoa  and  fulfilled  his  commission.  Meantime  the 
revolution  of  the  9th  and  lOthThermidor  (27th  and  28th  of  July)  took 
place,  Robespierre  fell,  and  his  party  were  proscribed.  Albitte,  Saliceti, 
and  Laporte,  were  the  new  commissioners  appointed  to  the  army  of 
Italy.  On  Bonaparte's  return  from  Genoa  to  head-quarters  he  was 
placed  under  arrest,  his  papers  were  seized,  and  an  order  was  issued 
by  the  commissioners,  stating  that  he  bad  lost  their  ooofidenoe  by  hi* 
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STispioioiu  conduct,  and  especially  by  his  joarney  to  Qenoa ;  he  was 
BUBpended  from  his  functions  of  commander  of  the  artillery,  and 
ordered  to  proceed  to  Paris  under  an  escort  to  appear  before  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety.  This  order  was  dated  Barcelonnette, , 
6th  of  August,  and  signed  by  the  three  oommissionerB,  and  counter- 
signed by  Dumorbion,  general-in-chiefl  Bonaparte  remained  under 
arrest  for  a  fortnight.  He  wrote  a  pitby  remonstrance,  which  induced 
the  commissioners  to  make  a  more  precise  investigation  of  the  affair, 
and  the  result  was  a  counter-order  from  them,  dated  Nice,  20th  of 
August,  in  which  they  direct  him  to  be  *'  restored  provisionally  to 
liberty,  and  to  remain  at  head-quarters  until  further  instructions  from 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety."  Bonaparte  however  seems  to  have 
had  no  further  annoyance  on  the  subject. 

After  the  dose  of  the  campaign  of  1794,  Bonaparte  repaired  to 
Marseille,  where  his  family  then  was.  But  we  find  him  early  in 
the  followiug  year  at  I^aris  unsuccessfully  soliciting  employment. 
He  now  took  lodgings  in  tho  Rue  du  Mail,  near  the  Place  des 
Yictoires,  and  led  a  private  life.  Bourienne  states  that  he  had  then 
some  idea  of  going  into  the  Turkish  service,  and  gives  a  copy  of  a 
project  which  Bonaparte  laid  before  the  war-office,  showing  the  advan- 
tages that  would  result  to  France  by  forming  a  closer  connection  with 
the  Porte,  and  sending  officers  of  artillery  with  a  body  of  gunners  to 
instruct  the  troops  of  the  Sultan.  His  letters  to  his  brother  Joseph 
show  him  at  this  time  to  have  been  suffering  greatly  from  ennui ; 
but  on  the  10th  of  August  he  writes  that  he  is  appointed  to  succeed 
Camot  in  the  actual  direction  of  military  proceedings,  and  all  traces 
of  depression  disappear  at  once.  Meantime  a  new  crisis  arrived  in 
the  affiurs  of  France.  The  Convention  had  framed  a  new  constitution, 
establishing  a  council  of  elders,  a  council  of  juniors,  and  an  executive 
direcboiy  of  five  members.  TMs  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Con- 
stitution  of  the  year  in.,  and  was  in  fact  the  third  constitution  pro- 
claimed since  the  beginning  of  the  revolution.  But  the  Convention, 
previously  to  its  own  dissolution,  passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect, 
that  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  two  legislative  councils 
should  be  taken  from  the  members  of  the  actual  Convention.  This 
resolution  was  laid  before  the  primaiy  assemblies  of  the  departments, 
and  every  kind  of  influence,  legal  and  illegal,  was  used  to  insure  its 
approbation.  The  department  of  Paris  however  refused,  and  the 
sections  or  districts  of  that  city  being  assembled,  demanded  a  strict 
scrutiny  of  the  returns  of  the  votes  of  the  assemblies  of  the  depart* 
ments,  and  protested  against  the  attempt  of  the  Convention  to  per- 
petuate its  own  power.  They  declared  they  would  no  longer  obey 
the  orders  of  that  hody.  It  was  said  that  the  sections  were  urged  or 
encouraged  in  their  resistance  by  the  royalists,  who  hoped  to  derive 
benefit  from  it.  But  it  is  also  well  known  that  the  Convention,  many 
of  whose  members  were  implicated  in  tlie  bloodshed  and  atrocities  of 
the  reign  of  terror,  was  odious  to  the  Parisians.  On  the  other  side 
the  members  of  the  Convention  for  this  very  reason  were  afraid  of 
returning  to  tlie  rank  of  private  citizens.  They  determined  therefore 
to  risk  everything  in  order  to  carry  their  object  by  force.  They  had 
at  their  disposal  about  5000  regular  troops  in  or  near  Paris,  with  a 
considerable  quantity  of  artillery,  and  a  body  of  volunteers  from  the 
suburbs.  The  command  of  th«se  forces  was  given  to  Barras,  a  leading 
member  of  the  Convention,  who  had  mainly  contributed  to  the  fall  of 
Robespierre.  Barras,  who  had  become  acquainted  with  Bonaparte  at 
the  siege  of  Toulon,  proposed  to  intrust  him  with  the  actuid  direction 
of  the  troops  for  the  defence  of  the  Convention.  Bonaparte  was  also 
known  to  Camot  and  Tallien,  and  other  members  of  the  Convention, 
as  an  able  artillery  officer.  The  choice  being  unanimously  approved, 
Bonaparte  quickly  drew  his  line  of  defence  round  the  Tuileties  where 
the  Convention  was  sitting,  and  along  the  adjoining  quay  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Seine.  He  depended  mainly  upon  his  cannon 
loaded  with  grape-shot,  which  he  had  placed  at  the  head  of  the  various 
avenues  through  which  tho  national  guards,  the  force  of  the  citizens, 
must  advance.  The  national  guards  had  no  cannon.  They  advanced 
on  the  morning  of  the  18th  Venddmiaire  (4th  October  1795),  nearly 
S0,000  in  number,  in  several  columns,  along  the  quays  and  the  street 
of  St.  Honord.  As  soon  as  they  were  within  musket-shot,  they  were 
ordered  to  dispei'se  in  the  name  of  the  Convention;  thoy  answered 
by  discharging  their  firelocks,  and  their  fire  was  returned  by  discharges 
of  grape-shot  and  canister,  which  did  great  execution  among  the  thick 
masses,  cooped  up  in  narrow  streets.  They  however  returned  several 
times  to  the  charge,  and  attempted  but  in  vain  to  carry  the  guns ;  the 
fire  of  the  cannon  swept  away  the  foremost,  and  threw  the  rest  into 
disorder.  Foiled  at  all  points,  after  two  hours'  fighting,  the  national 
guards  withdrew  in  the  evening  to  their  respective  districts,  where  they 
made  a  stand  in  some  churches  and  other  buildings;  but  being  fol- 
lowed by  the  troops  of  the  Convention,  their  disunited  resistance  was 
of  no  avail ;  they  were  obliged  to  surrender,  and  were  disarmed  in  the 
night  By  the  next  morning  all  Paris  was  subdued.  The  Convention 
and  its  troops  did  not  uso  their  victory  with  cruelty :  except  those 
who  were  killed  in  the  fight,  few  of  the  citizens  were  put  to  death, 
and  only  two  of  the  leaders  were  publicly  executed,  others  being  sen- 
tenced to  transportation.  General  Berruyer,  Verdier,  and  others, 
served  with  Bonaparte  on  the  occasion,  but  to  Bonaparte  chiefly  the 
merit  of  the  victory  was  justly  attributed.  He  was  appointed  by  a 
decree  of  the  Convention  second  in  command  of  the  army  of  the 
interior,  Barras  retaining  the  nominal  chief  command  bim««lf ;  and 


soon  after  the  new  constitution  coming  into  operation,  Barras  beio$ 
appointed  one  of  the  directors,  resigned  his  military  command,  aad 
Bonaparte  became  general  of  the  interior. 

About  this  time  Bonaparte  became  acquainted  with  Josepbine  Beas- 
hamois,  a  native  of  Martinique,  and  the  widow  of  the  Viscount  Alex- 
andre de  Beauhamois.  This  lady  had  suffered  imprisonment,  but  wu 
liberated  at  the  fall  of  Robespierre.  The  Director  Barras,  an  old 
acquaintance  of  her  husband,  frequented  her  society,  and  she  was  aLo 
intimate  with  Madame  Tallien,  and  other  persons  of  note  and  influence 
at  that  time.  She  was  amiable,  elegant,  and  accomplished.  Bosi- 
parte  saw  her  often,  and  became  attached  to  her.  She  vnia  several 
years  older  than  he  was.  He  was  now  rapidly  rising  in  his  fortunes, 
and  his  marriage  with  a  lady  of  rank  and  fashion  (for  razik,  although 
nominally  proBcribed,  began  again  to  exercise  a  sort  of  influence  is 
society),  who  was  upon  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  political  leaden 
of  that  period,  could  not  but  prove  advantageous  to  him.  Such  wis 
the  advice  given  to  him  by  his  friends,  and  particularly,  it  is  reported, 
by  Talleyrand.  Barras,  having  heard  of  the  projected  marriage, 
approved  of  it  also.  Meantime  Bonaparte  had  been  applying  to  Camot, 
the  then  minister  at  war,  for  active  employment.  The  directors  ha^i 
at  that  time  turned  their  attention  towards  Italy,  where  the  Frencli 
army,  under  Qeneral  Scherer,  was  making  no  great  progress.  After 
gaining  a  victory  over  the  Austrians  at  Loano,  in  November  1795,  tie 
French  were  still  cooped  up  in  the  western  Riviera  of  Qenoa,  betwe^.n 
the  mountains  and  the  sea,  without  being  able  to  penetrate  into  Pied- 
mont ;  and  this  was  the  fourth  year  of  that  war  carried  on  at  the  foot 
or  in  the  defiles  of  the  Alps  and  the  Liguarian  Apennines.  Barras  and 
Camot  agreed  to  give  Bonaparte  the  command  of  the  army  of  Italy, 
and  the  other  directors  approved  of  it  This  appointment  was  si^:^ 
the  23rd  Febmary  1796 ;  on  the  9th  of  March  following  he  married 
Josephine,  and  a  few  days  after  parted  from  his  bride  to  assunae  tLe 
command  of  the  army  of  Italy.  The  stories  that  have  been  propa- 
gated about  his  marriage  being  made  the  condition  of  his  i^pointment, 
and  all  the  inuendos  built  upon  that  assumption,  appear  to  have  no 
foundation.  He  was  appointed  to  the  army  of  Italy  because  he  was 
thought  capable  of  succeeding,  because  he  was  already  acquainted  with. 
the  ground,  perhaps  also  it  was  thought  that  his  Italian  origin  might 
affoiKl  him  facilities  witii  the  people  of  that  country ;  and  lastly. 
because  the  directors  were  not  soiry  to  have  a  general  at  the  head  of 
one  of  their  armies  who  was  a  man  of  their  own  choice,  and  seemingly 
dependent  upon  their  favour,  one  whose  growing  reputation  migLt 
serve  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  widely-extended  popularity  of  Moreau, 
Pichegra,  Hoche,  and  the  other  generals  of  the  first  years  of  ths 
Republia 

The  army  at  Bonaparte's  disposal  consisted  of  about  55,000  men,  cf 
whom  only  two-thirds  were  fit  for  the  field.  It  was  in  a  wretched 
state  as  to  clothing,  and  ill  supplied  with  provisions ;  the  pay  of  tLe 
soldiers  was  in  arrears,  and  the  army  was  almost  without  horses.  The 
discipline  also  was  vexy  reliixed.  The  Piedmontese  and  Austrian 
combined  army  was  commanded  by  Beaulieu,  a  gallant  veteran,  past 
seventy  years  of  age.  It  was  posted  along  the  ridge  of  the  Apennines, 
at  the  foot  of  which  the  French  were  advancing.  Bonaparte,  io  hia 
despatches  to  the  Directory,  stated  the  allied  army  at  75,00d  men, 
and  his  own  effective  troops  at  85,000.  On  the  27th  of  March  he 
arrived  at  Nice,  and  immediately  moving  his  head-quarters  to  Allenga, 
pushed  his  advanced  guard  as  far  as  Voltri,  near  Gknoa.  Beaulieu, 
with  the  Austrians'  left,  attacked  Voltri  and  drove  the  French  back 
he  &t  the  same  time  ordered  D'Argenteau,  who  commanded  his  centre, 
to  descend  by  Montenotte  upon  Savona,  and  thus  take  the  French  in 
flank.  On  this  road  the  French  colonel,  Rampon,  was  posted  with 
1500  men  on  tiio  heights  of  Montelegino.  He  was  reputedly  attacked 
on  the  10th  of  Apnl  by  D'Argenteau,  but  stood  firm,  and  all  the 
assaults  of  the  Austrians  could  not  dislodge  him  from  the  redoubt. 
This  gave  time  to  Bonaparte  to  collect  his  forces,  and  to  mai*ch  roimd 
in  the  night  by  Altare  to  the  rear  of  D'Argenteau,  whom  he  attacked 
on  every  side  on  the  following  day,  aud  obliged  to  make  a  disorderly 
retreat  beyond  Montenotte,  after  losing  the  best  part  of  bis  division, 
before  Beaulieu  on  the  left,  or  Colli,  who  commanded  the  Piedmontese 
at  Ceva  on  the  right,  could  come  to  his  support.  Bonaparte  had  now 
pushed  into  the  valley  of  the  Bormida,  between  the  two  wings  of  the 
allied  army.  Beaulieu, and  Colli  hastened  to  repair  this  disaster,  ani 
re-establish  their  communications  by  Millesimo  and  Dega  On  the 
18th  of  April,  Bonaparte  sent  Augereau  to  attack  Millesimo,  which  he 
carried;  but  the  Austrian  general,  Provera,  with  2000  men,  threw 
himself  into  the  old  castle  of  Cossaria,  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  where 
he  withstood  all  the  assaults  of  the  French  for  that  day.  Two  French 
general  officers  were  killed  in  leading  the  attack,  and  another,  Joubert^ 
was  severely  wounded.  On  the  14th  the  whole  of  the  two  armies  were 
engaged.  Colli,  after  an  unsuccessful  endeavour  to  relieve  Provera, 
was  driven  back  towards  Ceva ;  while  Massena  attacked  Beaulieu  as 
Dego,  and  forced  him  to  retire  towards  Acqui  Provera,  without 
provisions  or  water,  was  obliged  to  surrender.  The  Piedmontese  were 
now  completely  separated  from  the  Austrians,  whldii  was  the  great 
object  of  Bonaparte's  movements.  The  French  remuned  for  the  night 
at  Magliani,  near  Dego.  AU  at  once,  early  in  the  morning  of  the 
15th,  an  Austrian  division  5000  strong,  under  Qeneral  Wukassowicb, 
coming  from  Voltri  by  Sassello,  and  expecting  to  find  their  country- 
men at  Dego,  were  astonished  to  find  the  Fvmsih.  there^  who  were 
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equally  Burpriaed  at  seeiog  the  Austrians,  ^hom  they  had  driven  fsiT 
aw»y  io  their  fronts  re-appear  in  their  rear.  Wukaasowioh  did  not 
hesitate;  he  charged  into  the  village  of  Magliani  and  took  it.  Masaena 
hurried  to  the  spot  to  drive  away  the  AustrianB ;  Lahiirpe  came  also 
'with  reinforcemeDts,  but  they  could  not  succeed,  until  Bonaparte  him- 
self came  and  led  a  fresh  chai^,  and  at  la«t  obliged  Wokassowich  to 
x^tire.  This  was  called  the  battle  of  Dego,  but  mora  properly  of 
Magliani,  the  last  of  a  series  of  combats  whidi  opened  to  Bonaparte 
the  road  into  the  plains  of  North  Italy. 

Beaulieu  retired  to  the  Po  with  the  intention  of  defending  the 
liilanese  territory,  leaving  Colli  and  the  Piedmontese  to  their  fate. 
Bouaparte  turned  against  Colli,  drove  him  from  Ceva,  and  afterwards 
from  Mondovl,  and  beyond  Cherasco.  Colli  withdrew  to  Carignano, 
near  Turin.  The  provinces  of  Piedmont,  south  of  the  Po,  were  now 
«pen  to  the  French,  The  king,  Victor  Amadous  IlL,  became  alarmed, 
and  asked  for  a  truce,  which  Bonaparte  granted  on  condition  that  the 
fortresses  of  Cuneo  and  Tortona  should  be  placed  in  his  hands.  A 
peace  was  afterwards  made  between  the  king  and  the  Directory,  by 
which  the  other  Piedmontese  fortresses  and  all  the  passes  of  the  Alps 
were  given  up  to  the  French,  and  Piedmont  in  fact  was  surrendered 
at  discretion.  This  defection  of  the  king  of  Sardinia  ensured  the 
success  of  the  French  army. 

Being  now  safe  with  regard  to  Piedmont,  Bonaparte  advanced  to 
encounter  Beaulieu,  who  had  posted  himself  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Po,  opposite  to  Yalenza,  his  troops  extending  eastward  as  far  as  Pavia. 
Bonaparte  mnde  a  feint  of  crossing  the  river  at  Valenza,  while  he  dis- 
patched a  body  of  cavalry  along  the  right  bank  into  the  state  of  Parma, 
where  they  met  with  no  enemy,  seized  some  boats  near  Piacenza, 
crossed  over  to  the  Milanese  side,  and  dispersed  some  Austrian  picquets 
who  were  posted  there.  Bonaparte,  quickly  following  with  a  chosen 
body  of  infantry,  crossed  the  river  nearly  thirty  miles  below  Pavia. 
Beaulieu  was  now  obliged  to  fall  back  upon  the  Adda  after  a  sharp 
en^'agement  at  Fombio,  on  the  road  from  Piacenza  to  Milan.  Milan 
-was  evacuated  by  the  Austrians  with  the  exception  of  the  castle. 
Bonaparte  resolved  to  dislodge  Beaulieu  from  his  new  position,  and 
accordingly  he  attacked  the  bridge  of  Lodi,  on  the  Adda,  which  the 
Au&trians  defended  with  a  numerous  artillery.  He  carried  it  by  the 
daring  bravery  of  his  grenadiers  and  the  bad  dispositions  of  the  Aus- 
trian commander,  who  had  not  placed  his  infantry  near  enough  to 
Bupport  his  guns.  Beaulieu  attempted  to  defend  the  line  of  the 
Hincio,  but  he  had  only  time  to  throw  a  garrison  into  Mantua,  and 
then  withdraw  behind  the  Adige  into  the  Tyrol.  Bonaparte  took  pos- 
session of  Milan  and  of  all  Lombardy,  with  the  exception  of  Mantua, 
Tvhich  he  blockaded.    Thus  ended  the  fir^t  Italian  campaign  of  1796. 

At  the  first  entrance  of  the  French  the  people  of  Lombardy  showed 
a  quiet,  passive  spirit  There  was  no  enthusiasm  among  them  either 
for  or  against  the  invaders.  The  Milanese  looked  upon  the 'French 
invasion  rather  with  wonder  than  either  satisfaction  or  hostility. 
Ideas  of  a  republic  existed  only  in  a  few  speculative  heads ;  but  there 
-were  many  who  sided  with  the  French,  in  order  to  share  their  supe- 
riority and  advantat^es  as  conquerors.  The  people  of  the  towns 
"behaved  hospitably  to  the  French  troops,  who  on  their  side  maintained 
a  stricter  discipline  than  they  had  done  in  passing  through  Piedmont. 
But  the  army  was  to  be  supported,  equipped,  and  paid  by  the 
conquered  countries:  such  was  the  system  of  tbe  Directoiy  and  of 
Bonaparte.  The  Directory,  besides,  wished  to  receive  a  share  of  the 
golden  harvest  to  recruit  its  own  finances,  and  its  orders  were  to  draw 
money  from  all  the  Italian  states.  Bonaparte  accordingly  put  upon 
Ix>mbardy  a  contribution  of  twenty  millions  of  francs,  which  fell 
chiefly  on  the  rich  proprietors  and  the  ecclesiastical  bodies.  Mean- 
time he  authorised  the  commissaries  to  seize  provisions,  stores,  horses, 
and  other  things  required,  giving  cheques  to  be  paid  out  of  the  con- 
tributions. This  was  done  in  the  towns  with  a  certain  regularity,  but 
in  the  country  places,  away  from  the  eyes  of  the  general,  the  commis- 
saries and  soldiers  often  s^'ized  whatever  they  liked  without  anv 
acknowledgment  The  owners  who  remonstrated  were  insulted  or  ill- 
used  ;  and  many  of  the  Italians  calling  themselves  republicans  assisted 
the  French  in  the  work  of  plunder,  of  which  they  took  their  share. 
All  property  belonging,  or  supposed  to  belong,  to  the  archduke  and  the 
late  government  was  Mquestrated.  But  an  act  which  exasperated  the 
Milanese  was  the  violation  of  the  Monte  di  Piet^  of  Milan,  a  place  of 
deposit  for  plate,  jewels,  &a,  which  were  either  left  for  security,  or  as 
pledtres  for  money  lent  upon  them.  The  Monte  was  broken  into  by 
orders  from  Bonaparte  and  Saliceti,  who  accompanied  the  army  as 
comiiiisBioner  of  the  Directory.  They  seized  upon  this  deposit  of 
private  property,  took  away  the  most  valuable  objects,  and  sent  them 
to  Genoa  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Directory.  Many  of  the  smaller 
articles  belonged  to  poor  people;  many  were  placed  there  by  the 
parents  of  young  girls  as  a  dowry  when  they  came  to  be  married. 
Although  these  smaller  objects  were  not  intended  by  Bonaparte  to  be 
detained,  yet  in  the  disorder  of  the  seizure  many  of  them  disappeared, 
and  a  report  spread  through  Milan  that  all  had  been  seized.  The 
same  thing  had  been  practis*  d  at  Piacenza  when  Bonaparte  and  Saliceti 
passed  through  it;  and  afterwards  the  plunder,  either  partial  or 
entire,  of  the  Monte  di  Piet^  became  a  common  practice  of  tne  French 
aruiy  in  all  the  towns  they  entered. 

Tht  se  exceosos  led  to  insurrections  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
in  which  fVench  soldiers  were  killed  by  the  peasantry.    The  inhabit* 
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ants  of  Binaseo,  a  Ua^o  village  between  Milan  and  Pavia,  rose  and 
killed  a  number  of  the  French  and  their  Italian  partisans.  The  country 
people  ran  towards  Pavia,  and  were  joined  by  the  lower  classes  of  that 
town,  who  had  been  irritated  at  the  hoisting  of  a  tree  of  liberty  in 
one  of  their  squares,  where  an  equestrian  statue  of  an  emperor  had 
been  thrown  down  by  the  republicans.  On  the  23rd  of  May  Pavia 
was  in  open  insurrection.  The  French  soldiers  took  refuge  in  the 
castle;  those  scattered  about  the  town  were  seized  and  ill-treated; 
some  were  killed,  but  moat  had  their  lives  saved  by  the  interferAnce  of 
the  municipal  magistrates  and  other  respectable  people.  Qeneral 
Haquin,  who  happened  to  pass  through  on  his  way  to  Milan,  was 
attacked  by  tbe  frantic  populace  and  wounded,  but  the  magistrates, 
at  their  own  risk,  saved  his  life.  In  all  this  tumult  the  country 
people  were  the  chief  actors,  by  the  acknowledgment  of  Haquin  him- 
selfl^  Bonaparte,  alarmed  by  this  movement  in  his  rear,  and  at  the 
possibility  of  its  spreading,  determined  to  make  an  example,  and 
*'  strike  terror  into  the  people,"  a  sentence  which  was  afterwards  fro- 
quently  carried  into  effect  in  the  progress  of  his  arms.  A  strong  body 
of  Fronch  troops  marched  on  Binaseo,  killed  or  dispersed  the  inhabit- 
ants, bnmed  the  place,  and  then  marohed  against  Pavia,  which  being 
a  walled  town  was  capable  of  making  some  defence.  Bonaparte  sent 
the  archbishop  of  Milan,  who,  from  the  balcony  of  the  town-house^ 
addressed  the  multitude,  and  exhorted  them  to  lay  down  their  arms 
and  quietly  to  disperse,  explaining  to  them  the  futility  of  their  attempts 
at  resistance.  The  ignorant  and  deluded  people  would  not  listen  to 
his  advice ;  the  French  soon  forced  one  of  the  gates,  and  the  oavaliy 
entering  the  town,  cut  down  all  they  met  in  the  streets.  The  country 
people  ran  away  by  the  other  gates,  and  left  the  unfortunate  city  to 
the  conqueror.  Bonaparte  then  deliberately  ordered  Pavia  to  be  given 
np  to  plunder  for  twenty-four  hours,  as  though  Pavia  had  been  a 
fortified  town  taken  by  storm,  while  it  was  well  known  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  had  taken  no  part  in  the  insurrection, 
and  had  made  no  resistance  to  the  French.  Tliis  order  was  publicly 
signified  to  the  inhabitants  and  the  troops,  and  during  the  rest  of  that 
day,  25th  of  May,  and  the  whole  of  that  nighty  tbe  soldiers  rioted  in 
plunder,  debauchery,  and  every  sort  of  violence  within  the  houses  of 
the  unfortunate  Pavese.  Next  morning  (the  26th)  at  twelve  o*clock 
the  pillage  ceased,  but  Pavia  for  a  long  time  felt  the  effects  of  this 
cruel  treatment.  The  municipal  magistrates  were  sent  for  a  time  as 
hostages  to  France.  Four  of  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection  wero 
publicly  executt-d,  and  about  one  hundred  had  been  killed  on  the  first 
irruption  of  the  French  into  the  city.  The  university  and  the  houses 
of  some  of  the  profedsors,  Spallanzani's  in  particular,  wero  exempted 
from  pillage. 

Bonaparte  imposed  on  the  Duke  of  Parma,  who  had  not  yet  acknow- 
ledged the  Fronch  Republic,  a  sort  of  peace,  on  condition  of  his  paying 
to  France  a  million  and  a  half  of  francs,  besides  giving  provisions  and 
clothes  for  the  army,  and  twenty  of  his  best  paintings  to  be  sent  to 
Paris.  The  Dnke  of  Modena,  alarmed  for  his  own  safety,  fled  to 
Venice  with  the  greater  part  of  his  treasures,  leaving  a  regency  at 
Modena,  who  sent  to  Bonaparte  to  sue  for  peace.  Modena  had  oom* 
mitted  no  hostilities  against  France,  but  the  duke  was  allied  to  the 
house  of  Austria  by  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  one  of  the 
archdukes :  he  was  also  considex«d  as  a  feudatory  of  the  Emperor  of 
Germany.  He  was  required  to  pay  six  millions  of  francs  in  cash, 
besides  two  millions  more  in  provisions,  cattle,  horses,  carts,  &d.,  and 
fifteen  of  his  choice  paintings ;  but  as  he  was  not  quick  enough  in 
paying  the  whole  of  the  money  his  ducby  was  taken  from  him  a  few 
months  after.  The  Directory  wanted  cash,  and  Bonaparte  says  that 
he  sent  during  his  first  Italian  campaigns  fifty  millions  of  fianos  from 
Italy  to  Paris. 

The  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  although  brother  to  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  was  an  independent  sovereign;  he  had  long  acknowledged 
the  French  Republic,  and  kept  an  ambassador  at  Paris;  but  the 
Directory  ordered  Bonaparte  to  seize  Leghorn,  and  confis<MLte  the 
property  of  the  English,  Austrians,  Portuguese,  and  other  enemies  of 
the  ropublic.  Bonaparte  executed  the  order,  took  Leghorn  without 
any  opposition,  put  a  garrison  in  it,  seized  the  English,  Portuguese^ 
and  other  goods  in  the  warohouses,  which  wero  sold  by  auction,  and 
insisted  upon  the  native  merohants  delivering  up  all  the  property  in 
their  hands  belonging  to  the  enemies  of  the  ^nch  ropublia  The  Leg- 
homese  mercHants,  to  avoid  this  odious  act,  agreed  to  pay  five  millions 
of  francs,  as  a  ransom  for  the  whole.  The  pope's  turn  came  next 
That  sovereign  was  roally  in  a  state  of  hostility  towards  the  French 
republic,  which  he  had  never  acknowledged,  in  consequence  of  the 
abolition  of  the  Catholic  church  in  France.  On  the  18th  of  June  the 
Fronch  entered  Bologna,  whence  Bonaparte  orderod  away  the  papal 
authorities,  and  established  a  municipal  government  He  did  the  same 
at  Ferrara;  and  at  the  same  time  laid  heavy  contributions  on  both 
those  provinces.  The  Monte  di  Pietd  of  Bologna  shared  the  same  fate 
as  that  of  Milan,  only  the  deposits  or  pledges  not  exceeding  200  livres 
each  (8^  sterling),  were  orderod  to  be  returned  to  the  owners.  The 
people  of  Lugo,  a  town  between  Imola  and  Ravenna,  rose  against  the 
inva'lers.  Augeroau  was  sent  against  Lugo  :  after  three  hour«'  fight^ 
in  which  1000  of  the  natives  and  200  Franoh  soldiers  fell,  Lugo  was 
taken,  given  up  to  plunder,  and  partly  burnt;  the  women  and  children 
wero  sparod.  Proclamations  were  then  issued  that  every  town  or 
village  that  took  up  arms  against  the  Fronch  should  be  bumt^  and 
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that  e^ery  individual  not  a  regular  soldier  taken  with  arms  in  his 
huads  should  be  put  to  death. 

The  court  of  Rome  was  now  in  great  alarm,  and  Pius  YI.  sent 
envoys  to  Bonaparte  to  sue  for  terms.  An  armistioe  was  signed  on 
the  23rd  of  JunOi  preparatory  to  a  definite  treaty  of  peace  between 
the  pope  and  the  Directory.  The  oonditions  of  the  armistioe  were^ 
that  the  pope  should  give  up  the  provinces  of  Ferrara  and  Bologna, 
and  the  citadel  of  Ancooa,  should  close  his  ports  against  the  enemies 
of  Fiance,  should  pay  fifteen  millions  of  livres  in  gold  or  silver,  and 
six  millions  in  goods,  provisions,  horses,  cattle^  &c.,  besides  surrender- 
ing a  certain  number  of  paintings,  statues,  vases,  and  500  manuscripts, 
at  the  choice  of  the  commissaries  sent  by  the  Directory.  This  new 
species  of  spoliation,  uuprecedentcd  in  modern  history,  was  brought 
into  a  regular  system,  and  carried  on  in  all  countries  couquered  by  the 
French  armies  uutil  the  fall  of  Napoleon.  Some  of  the  scientific  and 
learned  men  of  France,  among  whom  were  Monge  and  Berthollet, 
went  in  succession  to  Parma,  MUau,  Bologna,  Rome,  and  afterwards  to 
Venice  and  Naples,  to  take  an  inventory  of  the  works  of  art^  from 
among  which  they  chose  the  best,  and  sent  them  to  Paris. 

While  these  things  were  going  on  south  of  the  Po,  the  court  of 
Vienna  was  preparing  a  fresh  army  for  the  recovery  of  Ijombardy. 
Uarsbal  Wurmser,  a  veteran  oflScer  of  considerable  reputation,  was 
detached  with  80,000  men  from  the  Austriaa  army  of  the  Ubioe,  and 
m-irched  into  the  Tyrol,  where  he  collected  the  remains  of  Beaulieu*s 
troo|«  and  the  Tyrulese  levies,  forming  altogether  an  army  of  between 
50.000  and  60,000  men.  Bonaparte'a  army  was  not  quite  50,000,  of 
which  part  was  stationed  round  Mantua  to  blockade  that  fortress, 
which  was  garrisoned  by  8000  Austriaus.  Towards  the  end  of  July, 
"Wurmser,  with  the  main  body  of  his  troops,  advanced  from  Trento 
by  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Ouarda,  towards  Verona,  while 
another  corps  under  Quosnadowich  marched  by  the  western  shore  to 
Sal6  and  Brescia,  from  which  places  they  drove  the  French  away. 
Bonapaite,  after  some  hesitation,  hastily  raised  the  siege  of  Mantua, 
leaving  his  battering  train,  and  collected  the  best  part  of  his  forces  to 
meet  Quocnadowich  as  the  weaker  of  the  two  generals.  He  attacked 
him  at  Lonato,  drove  him  back  into  the  mountains,  and  then  turned 
quickly  to  the  right  to  face  Wurmser,  who  having  passed  Verona,  had 
entered  Mantua,  destroyed  the  French  entrenchments,  and  was  now 
advancing  by  Castiglione,  from  whence  he  had  diiven  away  the  French 
under  General  Valette.  This  was  a  critical  moment  in  Bonaparte's 
career,  and  it  is  said  he  was  in  doubt  whether  to  fall  back  on  the  Po, 
but  was  dissuaded  by  Augereau.  On  the  3rd  of  August  the  French 
retook  Castigliune  after  an  obstinate  combat  Wurmser  however  took 
up  a  position  near  the  town,  where  he  was  attacked  again  on  the  5th, 
and  completely  defeated,  with  the  lo^s  of  his  cannon  and  several 
thousand  men.  Wurmser  withdrew  beyond  the  Miucio,  and  after- 
wards up  the  Adige  into  the  Tyrol,  followed  by  the  French,  who 
attacked  and  defeated  an  Austrian  division  at  Roveredo  on  the  ith  of 
September,  and  entered  the  city  of  Trento.  Wurmser  thi  n  suddenly 
crossed  the  mountains  that  divide  the  valley  of  the  Adige  from  that 
of  the  Brenta,  and  entered  Bassano,  where  he  was  joined  by  some 
reinforcements  from  Carinthia,  intending  to  march  down  again  towards 
Verona  and  Mantua.  But  Bonaparte  followed  him  quickly  by  the 
same  road,  and  attacked  and  routed  him  at  Bassauo.  Wurmser  bad 
now  hardly  16,000  men  left,  and  his  artillery  being  lost,  and  his 
retreat  cut  oS,  he  took  the  bold  resolution  to  cut  his  way  to  Mantua, 
and  shut  himself  up  in  that  fortress.  With  a  rspidify  of  movements 
then  unusual  in  an  Austrian  army,  he  avoided  the  French  divbions 
moving  against  him  from  various  quarters,  surprised  the  bridge  of 
Legnago,  passed  the  Adige,  marched  day  and  night  followed  by  Bona* 
paite,  beat  a  French  division  at  Cerea,  cut  down  several  other  bodies 
who  attempted  to  oppose  him,  and  at  last  reached  Mantua  on  the 
14th  of  September.  Thus,  in  the  course  of  six  weeks,  a  second 
Austrian  army  was  destroyed  in  detail.  The  rapidity  of  movements 
of  the  French  divisions,  and  the  intricacy  of  their  mancouvres,  can 
only  be  appreciated  by  an  attentive  examination  of  the  map  of  the 
country. 

A  third  general  and  a  third  army  were  sent  by  Austria  into  Italy  in 
the  autumn  of  the  same  year.  Marshal  Alvinzi,  an  officer  of  some 
reputation,  advanced  from  Carinthia  by  way  of  BoUuno  with  80,000 
men,  while  General  Davidowich  with  20,000  descended  from  the  Tyrol 
by  the  valley  of  the  Adige.  They  were  to  meet  between  Peschiera 
and  Verona,  and  proceed  to  relieve  Wurmser  at  Mantua.  Bonaparte^ 
who  was  determined  to  attack  Alvinei  before  he  could  form  his  junction, 
gave  him  battle  at  Le  Nove,  near  Bassano,  6tb  of  November;  but  in 
spite  of  all  the  eQorts  of  Massena  and  Augereau  he  could  not  break  the 
Austrian  line,  and  next  day  he  retreated  by  Vicenaa  to  Verona.  On 
the  same  day  Vauboi**,  whom  Bonaparte  had  opposed  to  Davidowich, 
was  driven  away  from  Trento  and  Roveredo  wit^  great  loss,  and  obliged 
to  fall  back  to  Rivoli  and  La  Corona,  Had  Davidowich  followed  up 
his  success  he  might  have  pushed  on  to  the  plains  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Adige  near  Verona,  and  have  placed  Bonaparte  in  a  very  critical 
position,  with  Alvinzi  in  frout,  Davidowich  on  his  left  Bank,  and  Mantua 
in  his  rear.  Instead  of  this,  Davidowich  stayed  ten  days  at  Rovereda 
Alvinzi  mcautiue  had  advanced  by  Vicenza  and  Villanova  to  the 
heights  of  Caldiero  facing  Verona,  where  he  waited  for  Davidowich's 
appearance.  Bonaparte  attempted  on  the  12th  of  November  to  dislodge 
Alvinzi  from  Caldiero,  but  after  considerable  loss  he  was  obliged  to 


withdraw  his  troops  a^in  into  Verona.  He  wrote  next  day  a  desponding 
letter  to  Paris,  in  which  he  recapitulates  his  losses,  his  beat  offic«sn 
killed  or  wounded,  his  soldLers  exhausted  by  fatigue,  and  himself  in 
danger  of  being  surrounded.  He  however  determined  to  make  a  hut 
effort  to  dislodge  Alvinzi  by  turning  his  position.  With  two  divisioiiB 
under  Massena  and  Augereau  he  marched  quietly  out  of  Verona  in  the 
night  of  the  14tb,  followed  the  right  bank  of  the  Adige,  crossed  that 
river  at  Ronco  early  next  morning,  and  moved  quickly  by  a  croas  road 
leading  through  a  marshy  country  towards  Villanova  in  the  rear  of 
Alvinzi,  where  the  Austrian  baggage,  stores,  ^tc,  were  stationed.  Tfaa 
Alpone,  a  mountain  stream,  ran  between  the  French  and  Villanovs. 
The  French  attempted  to  pass  it  by  the  bridge  of  Aroole,  bat  found  it 
defended ;  and  this  led  to  the  celebrated  battle  of  that  name,  whieh 
lasted  three  days,  and  which  was  unquestionably  the  hardest  foogt^t  in 
all  those  Italian  campaigoa  On  the  17th  Bonaparte  succeeded  in 
turning  the  po4tion  of  Aroole^  when  Alvinzi  thought  it  prudent  td 
retire  upon  Vicenza  and  Bassano,  where  the  Austrisns  took  up  their 
winter  quarters.  Bonapsrte  wrote  to  Caroot  after  the  action  of  the 
third  day:— "Never  was  a  field  of  battle  so  obstinately  ooDtested : 
our  enemies  were  numerous  and  determined.  I  have  hardly  any  general 
officers  left."    They  were  almost  all  killed,  wounded,  or  prisoners 

On  the  same  day  that  Bonaparte  obliged  Alvinzi  to  retire  from  the 
Adige,  Davidowich,  rousing  himself  from  his  inconceivable  ioaction, 
pushed  down  by  Ala  on  the  Adige,  drove  Vauboia  before  liim,  and 
entered  the  plains  between  Peschiera  and  '^7'erona.  But  it  was  now  too 
late :  Bonaparte  turned  against  him,  and  obliged  him  quickly  to  retrace 
his  steps  to  Ala  and  Roveredo.  Thus  ended  the  third  campaign  of  the 
year  1796. 

Bonaparte  had  now  some  leisure  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  internal 
afiairs  of  the  conquered  countries.  The  Milanese  in  general  remained 
passive,  but  the  people  of  Modena  and  Bologna  eeemed  anxious  to 
constitute  themselves  into  an  independent  statei  Bonaparte  himself 
had  not  directly  encouraged  such  manifestations,  but  his  subalienit 
had ;  and  indeed  the  revolt  of  Reggio,  which  was  the  firat  Italian  city 
that  proclaimed  its  independence,  was  begun  by  a  party  of  Oor^can 
pontoneers,  who  were  passing  through  on  their  way  to  the  army. 
(Count  Pandisi, '  Lettera  h  Carlo  Botta.')  Bonaparte  allowed  Modem, 
Reggio,  Bologna,  and  Ferrara  to  form  themselves  into  a  republic,  which 
was  called  Cii^padana.  As  for  the  Milanese,  the  Directory  wrote  that 
it  waa  not  yet  certain  whether  they  should  not  be  obliged  to  restore 
that  country  to  the  emperor  at  the  peace.  Bonaparte  has  clearly  siatai 
his  policy  at  that  time  towards  the  North  Italians  in  a  letter  to  the 
Directory  on  the  28  th  of  December  1796  :—  "  There  are  in  Lomhardy 
(Milanese)  three  parties:  1st,  that  which  is  subservient  to  France  and 
follows  our  directions;  2nd,  that  which  aims  at  liberty  and  a  natiocal 
government,  and  that  with  some  degree  of  impatience ;  3rd,  the  party 
friendly  to  Austria  and  hostile  to  us.  I  support  the  first,  re:»train  the 
second,  and  put  down  the  third.  As  for  the  states  south  of  the  Po 
(Modena,  Bologna,  &c.),  there  are  also  there  three  parties :  lat,  the 
friends  of  the  old  governments;  2nd,  the  partisans  of  a  free  cansti> 
tution,  though  somewhat  aristocratical ;  8rd,  the  partissma  of  pan 
democracy.  I  endeavour  to  put  down  the  first;  I  support  the  second 
because  it  is  the  party  of  the  great  proprietors  and  of  the  clergy,  wLo 
exercise  the  greatest  influence  over  the  masses  of  the  people,  whom 
it  is  our  interest  to  win  over  to  us ;  I  restrain  the  third,  which  is 
composed  chiefly  of  young  men,  of  writers,  and  of  people  who,  as  in 
France  and  everywhere  else,  love  liberty  merely  for  the  sake  of 
revolution." 

The  pope  found  that  he  could  not  agree  to  a  peace  with  the  Directory, 
whose  conditions  were  too  hard,  and  consequently,  after  paying  five 
millions  of  livres,  he  stopped  all  further  remittances.  Bonaparte,  after 
disapproving  in  his  despatches  the  abruptness  of  the  Directory,  and 
saying  that  it  was  impolitic  to  make  too  many  enemies  at  onoe  while 
Austria  was  still  in  the  field,  repaired  to  Bologna  in  January  1797  to 
threaten  the  Roman  states,  when  he  heard  that  Alvinzi  was  preparing 
to  move  down  again  upon  the  Adige.  The  Austrian  marshal  had 
received  reinforcemente  which  raised  his  army  again  to  60,000  men. 
He  marched  them  in  several  columns,  threatening  several  pointd  at 
once  of  the  French  line  on  the  Adige,  and  Bonaparte  for  awhile  was 
perplexed  as  to  where  the  principal  attack  would  be  made.  He  learnt 
however  through  a  spy  that  the  main  body  of  Alvinzi  was  moving  down 
from  the  Tyrol  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Adige  upon  Rivoli,  where 
Joubert  was  posted.  On  the  18th  Bonaparte  hurried  from  Verona  with 
Massena's  division  to  Rivoli,  and  on  the  14th  the  battle  of  Rivoli  took 
place.  Alvinzi,  calculating  upon  having  before  him  Joubcrt'a  corps 
only,  had  extended  his  line  with  the  view  of  surrounding  hinoL  Twios 
was  Rivoli  carried  by  the  Austrians,  and  twice  retaken  by  the  French. 
Massena,  and  afterwards  Rey,  with  his  division,  coming  to  Joubert's 
astdstance,  carried  the  day.  Alvinzi's  scattersd  divisions  were  routed 
in  detail  with  immense  losa  Another  Austrian  division  under  Qeneral 
Provera  had  meantime  forced  the  passage  of  the  Adige  near  Leguagc^ 
and  arrived  outside  of  Mantua,  when  Provera  attacked  the  eutrench> 
menta  of  the  besiegers,  while  Wurmser  made  a  sortie  with  psu-t  of  the 
garrison.  Bonaparte  hurried  with  Masst  na's  division  from  Kivoli,  and 
arrived  just  in  time  to  prevent  the  junction  of  Provera  and  Wurmser. 
Provera,  attacked  on  all  sides,  was  obliged  to  surrender  with  hisdiviaiaa 
of  6000  men,  and  Wurmser  was  driven  back  into  the  fortress.  Alvinzi, 
with  the  remainder  of  his  army,  was  at  the  same  time  driven  back  to 
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BelltiDo  at  tbe  foot  of  the  Korio  Alpa.  Soon  after,  Wnnnser  being 
reduced  to  extremities  for  want  of  proTuioni,  the  garrison  having 
exhausted  their  last  supply  of  horse-flesh,  and  being  much  reduced  bj 
disease,  offered  to  capitulate.  Bonaparte  granted  him  honourable 
conditions,  and  behaved  to  the  old  marshal  with  the  considerate  regard 
due  to  his  age  and  his  bmvery. 

During  these  hard-fought  campaigns  the  condition  of  the  unfortunate 
inhabitants  of  North  Italy,  and  especially  of  t)je  Venetian  provinces, 
where  the  seat  of  war  lay,  was  miserable  in  the  extreme  :  both  armies 
treated  them  as  enemies.  The  Austrian  soldiers,  especially  in  their 
hurried  retreats,  when  discipline  became  relaxed,  plundered  and  killed 
those  who  resisted.  The  French  plundered,  violated  the  women,  and 
committed  murder  too  in  the  villages  and  scattered  habitations ;  the 
towns  were  laid  under  a  more  regular  system  of  plunder  by  the  French 
commissaries,  by  requisitions  of  provisions,  clothes,  horses  and  carts, 
and  forcfd  contributions  of  money.  At  the  same  time  the  greater  part 
of  these  enormous  exactions  oontributed  little  to  the  comforts  of  the 
BoMiers,  but  went  to  enrich  commissaries,  purveyors,  contractors,  and 
all  the  predatory  crew  that  follows  an  invading  army.  Bonaparte, 
sdthough  he  resorted  to  the  system  of  forced  contributions,  was  indig- 
nant at  the  prodigal  waste  of  tbe  resources  thus  extorted  from  the 
nativfs,  while  his  soldiers  were  in  a  state  of  utter  destitution.  "  Four 
znillions  of  English  goods,"  he  wrote  to  the  Directory  in  October  and 
Kovember  1796  from  Milan,  ''have  boen  seized  at  Leghorn,  the  Duke 
of  Modena  has  paid  two  millions  lAora,  Ferrara  and  Bologna  have  made 
large  payments,  and  yet  the  soldiers  are  without  shoes,  in  want  of 
clothes,  the  chests  without  money,  the  sick  in  the  hospitals  sleeping 
on  the  ground.  .  .  .  The  town  of  Cremona  has  given  50,000  ells  of 
linen  cloth  for  the  hospitelB,  and  the  commissaries,  agents,  &c.,  have 
Bold  it :  they  sell  everything.  One  has  sold  even  a  chest  of  bark  sent 
us  from  Spain;  others  have  sold  the  mattresses  furnished  for  the 
hospitals.  I  am  continually  arresting  some  of  them  and  sending  them 
before  the  military  courts,  but  they  bribe  the  judges ;  it  is  a  complete 
fair :  everything  is  sold.  An  employ^,  changed  with  having  levied  for 
his  own  profit  a  contribution  of  18,000  francs  on  the  town  of  Sal6  in 
the  Venetian  states,  has  been  condemned  only  to  two  months'  imprison- 
ment ;"  and  he  goes  on  naming  the  different  commisssries,  contractors, 
Ac.,  concluding  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  "they  are  all  thieves." 
He  recommends  the  Directory  to  dismiss  them  and  replace  them  by 
more  honeet  men,  or  at  least  more  discreet  ones.  ''  Had  I  a  month's 
time  to  attend  to  these  matters,  there  is  hardly  one  of  these  fellows 
but  I  could  have  shot;  but  I  am  obliged  to  set  off  to-morrow  for  the 
army,  whieh  is  a  great  matter  of  rejoicing  for  the  thieves,  whom  I  have 
just  had  time  to  notice  by  casting  my  eyes  on  the  accounts."  The 
system  of  plunder  however  went  on  during  the  whole  of  these  and  the 
following  campaigns  until  Bonaparte  became  First  Consul,  when  he 
found  means  to  repress  in  some  degree  the  odious  abuse ;  still  the 
commissariat  continued,  even  under  the  empire,  to  be  the  worst- 
administered  department  of  the  French  armies. 

Bonaparte  being  now  secure  from  the  Austrians  in  the  north  turned 
against  the  pope,  who  had  refused  the  heavy  terms  imposed  upon  him 
by  the  Directory.  The  papal  troops,  to  the  number  of  about  8000, 
vrere  posted  along  the  river  Senio  between  Imola  and  Faenza,  but  after 
a  short  resistance  they  gave  way  before  the  French,  who  immediatt>]y 
occupied  Ancona  and  the  Marches.  Bonaparte  advanced  to  Tolentino, 
-where  he  received  deputies  from  Pins  VI.,  who  sued  for  peace.  The 
<sonditions  dictated  were  fifteen  millions  of  livres,  part  in  cash,  part  in 
diamonds,  within  one  month,  and  as  many  again  within  two  months, 
besides  horses,  cattle,  &c. ;  the  possession  of  the  town  of  Ancona  till 
the  general  peace ;  and  an  additional  number  of  paintings,  statue?,  and 
manuscripts.  On  these  terms  the  pope  was  allowed  to  remain  at  Rome 
a  little  longer. 

Austria  had  meantime  assembled  a  new  army  on  the  frontiers  of 
Italy,  and  tbe  command  was  giveu  to  the  Archduke  Charles,  who  had 
acquired  a  military  reputation  in  the  campaigns  of  the  Rhine.  But 
this  fourth  Austrian  army  no  longer  consiBtHd  of  veteran  regiments 
like  those  that  had  fought  unHer  Beaulieu,  Wurmser,  and  Alvinzi ;  it 
was  made  up  chiefly  of  recruits  joined  with  the  remnants  of  those 
troops  that  had  survived  the  dinsters  of  the  former  campaigns. 
Bonaparte,  on  the  contrary,  had  an  army  now  superior  in  numbers  to 
that  of  the  Austrians,  flushed  with  success,  and  reinforced  by  a 
corps  of  20,000  men  from  the  Rhine  under  the  command  of  General 
Beruadotte. 

Bonapart«  attacked  the  archduke  on  the  river  TagUamento,  the 
pass  of  which  he  forced;  he  then  pushed  on  Massena,  who  forced 
the  pass  of  La  Ponteba  in  the  Koric  Alps,  which  was  badly  defended 
by  the  Austrian  General  Ocksay.  The  archduke  made  a  stout  resist- 
ance at  Tarvis,  where  he  fought  in  person ;  but  was  at  last  obliged  to 
retire,  which  he  did  slowly  and  in  an  orderly  manner,  being  now 
intent  only  on  gaining  time  to  receive  reinforcementii  and  to  defend 
the  road  to  >  ienna.  Bonaparte's  object  was  to  advance  rapidly  upon 
the  capital  of  Austria  and  to  frighten  the  emperor  into  a  peace.  He 
was  not  himself  very  secure  concerning  his  rear,  as  he  could  not 
trust  in  the  neutrality  of  Venice  which  ho  had  himself  openly  violated. 
He  was  also  informed  that  au  Austrian  corps  in  the  Tyrol  under 
General  Laudon,  after  driving  bock  the  French  opposed  to  it,  had 
advanced  again  by  the  valley  of  the  Adige  towarda  Lombardy.  Had 
this  morament  been  iapported  bj  a  rising  in  tha  Yenelicn  territoiy. 


Bonaparte's  communications  with  Italy  would  have  been  cut  oi!l  He 
therefore,  dissembling  his  anxiety,  wrote  to  the  archduke  fi-om  Kla- 
genf iirth  a  flattering  letter,  in  which,  after  calling  him  the  Saviour  of 
Germany,  he  appealed  to  his  feelings  in  favour  of  humanity  at  large. 
To  this  note  the  archduke  returned  a  civil  answer,  saying  he  had  no 
commission  for  treating  of  peace,  but  that  he  had  written  to  Vienna 
to  inform  the  emperor  of  his  (Bonaparte's)  overtures.  Meantime 
Bonaparte  continued  to  advance  towards  Vienna  and  the  archduke  to 
retire  before  him,  without  any  res;ular  engagement  between  them.  It 
would  appear  that  the  archduke's  advice  was  to  draw  the  enemy 
fiirther  and  farther  into  the  interior  of  the  hereditaxy  states,  and  then 
make  a  bold  stand  under  the  walls  of  Vienna,  while  fresh  troops 
would  have  time  to  come  from  Hungary  and  from  the  Rhine,  and  the 
whole  population  would  rise  iu  the  rear  of  the  French  army  and 
place  Bonaparte  in  a  desperate  situation.  But  there  was  a  party  at 
the  court  of  Vienna  anxious  for  peaca  Bonaparte  had  now  arrived 
at  Judenburg  in  Upper  Styria,  about  eight  days'  march  from  Vienna. 
The  citisens  of  that  capital,  who  had  not  seen  an  enemy  under  their 
walls  for  more  than  a  century,  were  greatly  alarmed.  The  cabinet  of 
Vienna  resolved  for  peace,  and  Generals  Bellegarde  and  Ideerfeldt 
were  sent  to  Bonaparte's  head-quarters  to  arrange  the  preliminaries. 
After  a  suspension  of  arms  was  agreed  upon  on  the  7th  April  1797| 
the  negodations  began  at  the  village  of  Leoben,  and  the  preliminaries 
of  the  peace  were  signed  by  Bonaparte  on  the  18th.  Of  the  con- 
ditions of  this  convention  some  articles  only  were  made  known  at 
the  time,  such  as  the  cession  by  the  emperor  of  the  Austrian  Nether- 
lands and  of  Lombardy.  The  secret  at  tides  were  that  Austria  should 
have  a  compensation  for  the  above  losses  out  of  the  territory  of 
neutral  Venice.  This  is  a  transaction  which  has  been  justly  stigma- 
tised  as  disgraceful  to  all  parties  concerned  in  it,  in  spite  of  the 
palliation  attempted  by  Bonaparte's  advocates,  who  pretend  that  the 
Venetian  senate  had  first  violated  their  neuti-ality,  and  that  they  had 
organised  an  insurrection  in  the  rear  of  the  French  army  while  Bonv 
parte  was  engaged  with  the  Archduke  Charles  in  Carinthia.  A  careful 
attention  to  dates  is  sufficient  to  refute  every  attempt  to  palliate  the 
dishonesty  of  the  French  Directory  and  of  Bonaparte  in  their  conduct 
towards  Venice.  In  1796  Bonaparte  had  seised  upon  the  castles  of 
Bergamo,  Brescia,  Verona,  and  other  fortified  places  of  the  Venetian 
state,  he  made  the  country  support  his  army,  and  meantime  he 
favoured  the  disaffected  against  the  senate,  who  at  last,  assisted  by 
the  Lombards  and  Pules  in  his  army,  revolted  at  Bergamo  and  Brescia 
and  drove  away  tbe  Venetian  authoritiea  When  the  senate  armed  to 
put  down  the  insurrection,  the  French  officers  st:itioned  on  the  Vene- 
tian territory  obstructed  its  measures,  and  accused  it  of  arming  sgainst 
the  French.  They  dispersed  by  force  the  militia  who  assembled  in 
obedience  to  the  senate.  At  last  the  conduct  of  the  French  having 
driven  the  people  of  Verona  to  desperation,  a  dreadful  insurrection 
broke  out  in  April  1797,  which  ended  by.  Verona  being  plundered  by 
the  French.  Bonaparte  now  insisted  upon  a  total  change  in  the  Vene- 
tian government,  and  French  troops  being  surreptitiously  introduced 
into  Venice,  the  Doge  and  all  authorities  resigned. 

A  provisional  government  was  then  foi^med,  but  meantime  Bona* 
parte  bartered  away  Venice  to  Austria,  and  thus  settled  the  account 
with  both  aristocrats  and  democrats.  By  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace 
signed  at  Campoformio  near  Udine  on  the  17th  October  1797,  the 
emperor  ceded  to  France  the  Netherlands  and  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine  with  the  city  of  Mainz ;  he  acknowledged  the  independence  of 
the  Milanese  and  Mantuan  states  under  the  name  of  the  Cisalpine 
republic ;  and  he  consented  that  the  French  republic  should  have  the 
Ionian  Islands  and  the  Venetian  possessions  in  Albania.  The  French 
republic  on  its  part  consented  (such  wa^  the  word)  that  the  emperor 
8houl4  have  Venice  and  its  territory  as  far  as  the  Adige,  with  Istria 
and  Dalmatia.  The  provinces  between  the  Adige  and  the  Adda  were 
to  be  incorporated  with  the  Cisalpine  republia  The  emperor  was 
also  to  have  an  increase  of  territory  at  the  expense  of  the  Elector  of 
Buvnria,  and  the  Duke  of  Modena  was  to  have  the  Brisgau. 

All  this  time  the  democrats  of  Venice  were  still  thinking  of  a 
republic  and  independence :  they  had  planted,  with  great  solemnity, 
the  tree  of  liberty  in  the  square  of  St.  Mark,  and  the  French  garrison 
graced  the  show.  At  last  the  time  approached  when  the  French  were 
to  evacuate  Venice.  Bonaparte  wrote  to  Villetard,  the  French  secre- 
tary of  legation,  a  young  enthusiastic  republican^  who  had  been  a 
main  instrument  of  the  Venetian  revolution,  that  all  the  Venetian 
democrats  who  chose  to  emigrate  would  find  a  refuge  at  Milan,  and 
that  the  naval  and  military  stores  and  other  objects  belongin^  to  the 
late  Venetian  government  might  be  sold  to  make  a  fund  for  their 
support.  Villetard  communicated  this  last  proposal  to  the  municipal 
coundl,  but  it  was  at  once  rejected ;  **  They  had  not  accepted,"  th  ^y 
said,  '*a  brief  authority  for  the  sake  of  concurring  in  the  spoliatiun 
of  their  country.  They  had  been  too  confiding,  it  was  true,  but  they 
would  not  prove  themselves  guilty  also;"  and  they  gave  in  their 
resignation.  Villetard,  sincere  in  his  principles,  wrote  a  strong  letter 
to  Bonaparte,  in  which  he  tnade  an  affecting  picture  of  the  despair  of 
these  men,  who  had  trusted  in  him  and  now  fuund  themselves  cruelly 
deceived.  This  drew  from  Bonaparte  an  answer  which  has  been  often 
quoted  for  its  nnfeeling  sneering  tone.  Serrurier  was  ordered  by 
Bonaparte  to  complete  the  sacrifice  of  Venice.  Having  emptied  tha 
arsenal,  and  the  stores  of  biscuit  and  salt,  having  sent  to  sea  the  shiptf 
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of  war,  Bunk  those  that  wore  not  fit  for  sea,  and  stripped  the  famous 
state  barge  called  Bucintoro  of  all  its  ornaments  and  gold,  he  departed 
with  the  French  garrison,  and  the  next  day  the  Austrian?  entered 
Venice.  The  Venetian  senator  Pesaro  came  as  imperial  commissioner 
to  administer  the  oaths.  The  late  Doge  Munin  while  tendering  hit 
oath  fell  into  a  swoon,  and  died  soon  after.  Thus  ended  the  republic 
of  Venice,  i^r  an  existence  of  nearly  fourteen  centuries.  With  it 
the  only  naval  power  of  Italy  became  extiuoty  and  Italy  lost  the  only 
colonies  which  she  still  poaaesst* d. 

During  the  several  months  that  the  negooiations  for  the  peace 
lasted,  Bonaparte  had  time  to  effect  other  changes  in  Italy.  He  began 
with  Genoa.  That  republic  ever  since  the  time  of  Andrea  Doria  had 
been  governed  by  patricians,  but  the  patrician  order  was  not  exclusive 
as  at  Venice,  and  new  families  were  admitted  into  it  from  time  to 
time.  A  club  of  democrats  secretly  encouraged  by  Saliceti,  Faipoult, 
and  other  agents  of  the  French  Directory,  conspired  sgainst  the  senate, 
and  effected  an  insurrection.  The  lower  classes  of  the  people  how- 
ever rose  in  arms  against  the  democrats,  and  routed  them ;  several 
Frenchmen  were  also  killed  in  the  affray.  Bonaparte  immediately 
wrote  threatening  letters  to  demand  satisfaction,  the  arrest  of  several 
patricianis  the  liberty  of  the  prisoners,  the  disarming  of  the  people, 
and  a  ebange  in  the  cons'itution  of  the  republic  All  this  was  done ; 
a  sum  of  four  millions  of  livres  was  paid  by  the  principal  nobles  to 
the  Directory,  the  French  placed  a  garrison  within  Genoa,  and  a  con- 
stitution modelled  upon  that  then  existing  in  France,  with  councils  of 
elders  and  juniors,  a  Directory,  &o.,  was  put  in  operation.  The 
people  of  the  neighbouring  valleys,  who  did  not  relish  these  novelties, 
revolted,  but  were  put  down  by  the  French  troops;  and  many  of  the 
prisoners  were  tried  by  court-martial  and  shot. 

The  king  of  Sardinia,  by  a  treaty  with  the  French  Dureotory, 
remained  for  the  present  in  possesion  of  Piedmont  Insurrections 
broke  out  in  several  towns  of  Piedmont,  which  Bonaparte  howcTer 
openly  discountenanced,  professing,  at  the  same  time,  a  deep  regard 
for  the  House  of  Savoy.  His  letters  to  the  Marquis  of  St  Marsan, 
minister  of  the  king,  were  made  public,  and  the  insurgents  having 
thus  lost  all  hope  of  support  from  him,  were  easily  suhdued  by  the 
king's  troops,  and  many  of  them  were  executed.  He  however  thought 
proper  to  consolidate  the  Cisalpine  republic,  and  to  give  it  a  oonstitu- 
tion  after  the  model  of  France.  The  installation  of  the  new 
authorities  took  place  at  Milan  on  the  9th  of  July  with  great  solemnity. 
Bonaparte  appointed  the  members  of  the  legislative  committees,  of 
the  Directory,  the  minibters,  the  magistrates,  &a  His  choice  was 
generally  good ;  it  fell  mostly  upon  men  of  steady  character,  attached 
to  order,  men  of  property,  men  of  science,  or  men  who  had  distin- 
guished themselves  in  their  respective  professions.  The  republic  con- 
sisted of  the  Milanese  and  Mantuan  territories,  of  that  part  of  the 
Venetian  territory  situated  between  the  Adda  and  the  Adige,  of 
Hodena,  Maa.«a,  and  Carrara,  and  of  the  papal,  provinces  of  Bologna, 
Ferrara,  Ravenna,  Faenza,  and  Rimini,  as  far  as  the  Rubicon.  Tuscany, 
Parma,  Rome  and  Naples  remained  under  their  old  princes;  id 
however,  with  the  exception  of  Naples,  in  complete  subjection  to 
France. 

In  all  these  important  transactions,  Bonaparte  acted  almost  as  if  he 
were  uncontrolled  by  any  authority  at  home,  and  often  at  variance 
with  the  suggestions  of  the  French  Directory,  though  he  afterwards 
obtaintd  its  sanction  to  all  that  he  did.  He  was  in  fact  the  umpire  of 
Italy.  He  at  the  same  time  supported  the  power  of  the  Directory  in 
France  by  offers  of  his  services,  and  addresses  from  his  army,  and  he 
sent  Augereau  to  Paris,  who  sided  with  the  Directory  in  the  affiiir  of 
the  18th  Fructidor.  Bonaparte  however  evinced  on  several  occasions 
but  an  indifferent  opinion  of  the  Directory,  calling  it  a  government  of 
lawyers  and  rhetoricians,  unfit  to  rule  over  a  great  nation.  He  flatly 
refused,  after  his  first  Italian  victories,  to  divide  his  command  with 
Kellerman ;  he  strongly  censured  the  policy  of  the  Directory  with  the 
Italian  powers ;  he  signed  the  preliminaries  of  Leoben,  and  withdrew 
his  army  from  the  hereditaiy  states,  without  waiting  for  the  Directory's 
ratification.  He  insisted  upon  condudiug  peace  with  the  emperor,  and 
threatened  to  give  in  his  resignation  if  not  allowed  to  do  so ;  he  made 
that  peace  on  his  own  conditions,  though  some  of  those  were  contrary 
to  the  wishes  expressed  by  the  Directory,  and  in  the  end  the  Directory 
approved  of  all  he  had  done. 

After  the  treaty  of  Campoformio,  Bonaparte  was  appomted  minister 
plenipotentiary  of  the  French  republic  at  the  congress  of  Rastadt  for 
the  Settlement  of  the  questions  concerning  the  German  empire.  He 
now  took  leave  of  Italy  and  of  his  fine  army,  which  had  become  enthu- 
siastically attached  to  him.  His  personal  conduct  while  in  Italy  had 
been  marked  ^  by  frugality,  regularity,  and  temperance.  There  is  no 
evidence  of  his  having  shown  himself  personally  fond  of  money ;  he 
had  exacted  millions,  but  it  was  to  satisfy  the  craving  of  the  Directory, 
and  partly  to  support  his  army  and  to  reward  his  friends. 

On  his  way  to  Rastadt,  Bonaparte  went  through  Switzerland,  where 
he  showed  a  haughty  hostile  bearing  towards  Bern,  and  the  other 
aristocratic  republics  of  that  country.  He  did  not  stop  long  at 
Rastadt,  but  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  he  arrived  in  December  1797. 
He  was  received  with  the  greatest  honour  by  the  Directory :  splendid 
public  festivals  were  given  to  the  conqueror  of  Italy,  and  writers, 

Siets,  and  artists  vied  with  each  other  in  celebrating  his  triumphs, 
reat  as  his  sucoeaaes  were,  flattery  contrived  to  outstrip  truth.    He 


however  appeared  distant  and  reserved.  He  was  appointed  f^enerjl- 
in-chief  of  the  '  Army  of  England,'  but  after  a  rapid  inspection  of  the 
French  coasts  and  of  the  troops  stationed  near  them  he  returned  t) 
Paris.  The  expedition  of  Egypt  was  then  secretly  contemplated  bj 
the  Directory.  A  project  concerning  that  country  was  found  in  tl:e 
archives  among  the  papers  of  the  Duke  de  Choiseul,  minister  of 
Louis  XV.,  and  it  was  revived  by  the  ministers  of  the  Directory.  The 
Directory  on  their  part  were  not  sorry  to  remove  from  France  a  man 
whose  presence  in  Paris  gave  them  uneasiness;  and  Bonaparte  wannlj 
approved  of  a  plan  which  opened  to  hu  view  the  prospect  of  an  inde^ 
pendent  command,  while  visions  of  an  eastern  empire  floated  befre 
his  mind.  He  had  in  his  composition  something  of  a  vague  kind  of 
enthusiasm  of  the  imagination  for  remote  countries  and  high-aounliQ* 
names.  At  the  same  time  he  saw  there  was  nothing  at  preeent  is 
France  to  satisfy  his  excited  ambition,  for  he  seems  hardly  to  have 
thought  as  yet  of  the  possibility  of  his  attaining  supreme  power.  He 
was  still  faitJiful  to  the  republic,  though  he  foresaw  that  ite  govern- 
ment must  undergo  further  changes. 

The  expedition  having  been  got  ready,  partly  with  the  treasures 
that  the  French  seized  at  Bern  in  their  invasion  of  Switzerland  in 
March  1798,  in  which  Bonaparte  took  no  active  part,  Bonaparte 
repaired  to  Toulon,  whence  he  sailed  on  board  the  admiral's  sbip 
'L'Orient'  in  the  night  of  the  19th  of  May,  while  Nelson's  blockading 
fleet  had  been  forced  by  violent  winds  to  remove  from  that  coast.  T£.e 
destination  of  the  French  fleet  was  kept  a  profound  secret :  30,0\>j 
men,  chiefly  from  the  army  of  Italy,  composed  the  land  force. 

The  fleet  arrived  before  Malta  on  the  9th  of  June.  Tbe  Order  c{ 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  as  it  was  called,  had  never  acknowledged  tLe 
French  republic,  and  was  therefore  considered  at  war  with  it.  The 
grand-master  Hompesch,  a  weak  old  man,  made  no  preparatioaa 
against  an  attack ;  yet  the  fortifications  of  La  Valette  were  such  tlut 
they  might  have  baffled  the  whole  power  of  the  French  fleet  and 
army,  even  supposing  that  Bonaparte  could  have  spared  time  for  the 
siege.  But  he  was  extremely  anxious  to  pursue  his  way  to  Kgrpt. 
expecting  every  moment  to  be  overtaken  by  Nelson  and  Uie  KngL^h 
fleet,  who  having  received  information  of  his  sailing  from  Toulon  w  re 
eagerly  looking  out  for  him.  Every  moment  was  therefore  of  value 
to  Bonaparte.  With  his  usual  boldness,  he  summoned  the  graai- 
master  to  surrender  on  the  1 1th,  and  the  grand-master  obejtfd  tae 
summons.  It  is  well  known  that  there  were  traitors  aoion^  tbe 
knights  in  high  oflioes,  who  forced  the  grand-master  to  capitulate.  Ai 
the  French  general  and  his  staff  passed  through  the  triple  line  of 
fortifications,  General  Cafiarelli  obeerved  to  Bonaparte  that  *'  it  wu 
lucky  there  was  some  one  within  to  open  the  massive  gates  to  ih^uL, 
for  had  the  place  been  altogether  empty  they  would  have  found  it 
rather  difficult  to  get  into  itb"  After  the  usual  spoliation  of  tLe 
churches,  the  olbeighi,  and  other  establishments  of  the  order,  the 
gold  and  silver  of  which  were  melted  into  bars  and  taken  on  board 
the  French  fleet,  Bonaparte  left  a  garrison  at  Malta  under  Genenl 
Vaubois,  and  embarked  on  the  19th  for  Egypt  As  the  French  fleet 
sailed  by  the  island  of  Candia  it  passed  near  the  English  fleet,  which 
having  been  at  Alexandria,  and  hearing  nothing  of  the  French  there, 
was  sailing  back  towards  Syracuse.  Denon  says  the  EngU.<«h  was 
seen  by  some  of  the  French  ships  on  the  26th,  but  the  French  were 
not  seen  by  Nelson's  fleet,  owing  to  the  hazy  weather.  On  the  2:^th 
of  June  Bonaparte  came  in  eight  of  Alexandria,  and  landed  a  feir 
miles  from  that  city  without  any  opposition.  France  was  at  pease 
with  the  Porte;  its  charg^  d'affaires  (Ruffin)  was  at  Constantinople,  and 
the  Turkish  ambassador  (Ali-Effendi)  was  at  Paris:  the  Turks  of  Egypt 
therefore  did  not  expect  the  invasion.  When  they  saw  the  Freu  h 
marching  towards  Alexandria  the  garrison  shut  the  gates  and  prepared 
for  defence.  The  town  however  was  easily  taken;  when  ^naparte 
issued  a  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  in  which  he  t<>li 
them  that  he  came  as  a  friend  of  the  Sultan  to  deliver  them  from  tbe 
oppression  of  the  Mamelukes,  and  that  he  and  his  soldiers  respected 
Qod,  the  Prophet,  and  tbe  Koran.  On  the  7th  of  July  the  army 
moved  on  towards  Cairo.  They  were  much  annoyed  on  the  road  by 
parties  of  Mamelukes  and  Arabs,  who  watched  for  any  stragglers  ibat 
fell  out  of  the  ranks,  and  immediately  cut  them  down,  without  the 
French  being  able  to  check  them,  as  they  had  no  cavalry.  At  last* 
after  a  harassing  match,  the  French  on  the  21st  arrived  in  vUhx  of 
the  great  pyramids,  and  saw  the  whole  Mameluke  force  under  Mound 
and  Ibrahim  Beys  encamped  before  them  at  Embabeh.  The  Mau^e- 
lukes  formed  a  splendid  cavalry  of  about  5000  men,  beai«leB  the  Arab 
auxiliaries ;  but  their  infantry,  composed  cLiefly  of  Fellahs,  was  eoa- 
temptible.  Tbe  Mamelukes  had  no  idea  of  the  resistance  of  which 
squares  of  disciplined  infantry  are  capable.  They  charged  funouslT, 
and  for  a  moment  disordered  one  of  the  French  squares,  but  aocceeded 
no  farther,  having  no  guns  to  support  them.  The  volleys  of  musketry 
and  grape  shot  made  fearful  havoc  among  them ;  and  a^r  loeiug  mo6: 
of  their  men  in  desperate  attempts  to  break  the  French  rank%  the 
remnants  of  this  brdliant  cavalry  retreated  towards  Upper  Egypt ; 
others  crossed  the  Nile,  and  retreated  townrds  Syria.  This  was  cai«Hi 
the  battle  of  the  Pyramids,  in  which  victory  was  cheaply  bought  over 
a  barbarian  cavaliy  unacquainted  with  European  tactics.  Bonaparte 
two  days  after  entered  Cairo  without  resistance,  and  assembled  a  divui 
or  council  of  the  principal  Turks  and  Arab  sheiks,  who  were  to  have 
the  dvil  administration  of  the  country.    He  professed  a  detetminaxiaa 
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to  admiinstor  equal  juatica  and  protection  to  all  classes  of  people,  even 
io  the  humolest  Fellali — a  thiug  unknown  in  that  countty  for  ages. 
He  eatablifihed  an  institute  of  sciences  at  Cairo ;  and  he  endeavoured 
to  conciliate  the  good-will  of  the  Ulemas  and  of  the  Imams,  and  to 
some  extent  he  succeeded.  It  is  not  true  however  that  he  or  any  of 
hid  generals,  except  Meoou,  made  profession  of  lelamism.  The  report 
origioated  in  a  desultory  conversaUon  he  hod  with  some  of  the  sheiks, 
who  hinted  at  the  advantages  that  might  result  to  him  and  his  army 
from  the  adoption  of  the  religion  of  the  country.  It  was  however  a 
wild  idea,  uusuited  both  to  him  and  the  sort  of  men  he  commanded. 
It  would  have  made  him  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  his  soldiers,  and 
would  not  probably  have  conciliated  the  Moslem  natives.  While  he 
was  engaged  in  organising  the  internal  affairs  of  Egypt,  the  destruction 
of  his  fleet  by  Nelson  took  place  in  the  roads  of  Aboukir  on  the  1st 
and  2nd  of  August  He  was  now  shut  out  from  all  communication 
with  Europe.  The  sultan  at  the  same  time  issued  an  indignant  mani- 
festo, dated  10th  of  September,  declaring  war  against  France  for 
having  invaded  one  of  his  provinces,  and  prepared  to  send  an  army 
for  the  recovery  of  Egypt.  A  popular  insurrection  broke  out  at 
Cairo  on  the  22nd  of  September,  and  the  French  found  scattered  in 
the  streets  were  killed.  Many,  however,  and  especially  the  women  and 
children,  were  saved  in  the  houses  of  the  belter  sort  of  inhabitants 
Bonaparte,  who  was  absentv  returned  quickly  with  troops ;  the  iusur 
gents  were  killed  in  the  streets,  and  the  survivors  took  refuge  in  tiie 
Great  Mosque,  the  doors  of  which  they  barricaded.  Bonaparte  ordered 
them  to  be  forced  with  cannon.  A  dreadful  massacre  ensued  withiu 
the  mosque,  even  after  all  resistance  had  been  abandoned;  5000 
Moslems  were  killed  on  that  day.  BonapArte  then  issued  a  proclama- 
tion, in  which,  imitating  the  oriental  style,  he  told  the  Egyptians  that 
he  was  the  man  of  fate  who  had  been  foretold  in  the  Koran,  and  that 
any  resistance  to  him  was  impious  as  well  as  \mavailiog,  and  that  he 
could  call  them  to  account  even  for  their  most  secret  thoughts,  as 
notbiai;  was  concealed  from  him. 

In  the  month  of  December  Bonaparte  went  to  Suez,  where  he  received 
deputations  from  several  Arab  tribes,  as  well  as  from  the  shereef  of 
Mecca,  whom  he  had  propitiated  by  giving  protection  to  the  great 
caravan  of  the  pilgrims  proceeding  to  that  sanctuary.  From  Suez  he 
crossed,  at  ebb  tide,  over  the  head  of  the  gulf  to  the  Arabian  coast, 
where  he  received  a  deputation  from  the  monks  of  Mount  Sinai.  On 
his  return  to  Suez  he  was  overtaken  by  the  rising  tide,  aud  was  in  some 
danger  of  being  drowned.    This  he  told  Las  Cases  at  St.  Helena. 

Meantime  the  Turks  were  assembling  forces  in  Syria,  and  Djezzar 
Pacha  of  Acre  was  appointed  seraskier  or  commander.  Bonaparte 
resolved  on  an  expedition  to  S>ria.  In  February,  1799,  he  crossei  the 
desert  with  10,000  men,  took  Kl  Arish  and  Gaza,  aud  on  the  7th  March 
he  stormed  Jaffa,  which  was  bravely  defended  by  several  thousand 
Turks.  A  summons  had  been  sent  to  them,  but  they  cut  off  the  head 
of  the  messenger.  A  great  number  of  the  garrison  were  put  to  the 
sword,  and  the  town  was  given  up  to  plunder,  the  horrors  of  which 
Bonaparte  himself  in  his  despatches  to  the  Directory  acknowledges  to 
have  been  frightful  Fifteen  hundred  men  of  the  garrison  held  out 
in  the  fort  and  other  buildings,  until  at  last  they  surrendered  as 
prisoners.  They  were  then  mustered,  and  the  natives  of  Egypt  being 
separated  from  the  Turks  and  Amaouts,  the  latter  were  put  under  a 
strong  guard,  but  were  supplied  with  provisions,  &G.  Two  days  after, 
on  the  9tb,  this  body  of  prisoners  was  marched  out  of  Jaffa  in  the 
oentre  of  a  square  battalion  commanded  by  General  Bon.  They  pro- 
ceeded to  the  sand-hills  south-east  of  Jaffa,  and  there  being  divided 
into  small  bodies,  they  were  put  to  death  in  masses  by  voUejs  of 
musketry.  Those  who  fell  wounded  were  finished  with  the  bayonet. 
The  bodies  were  heape<i  up  into  the  shape  of  a  pyramid,  and  their 
bleached  bones  were  still  to  be  seen  not  many  years  since.  Such  was 
the  massacre  of  Jaffa,  which  Napoleon  at  St,  Helena  sought  to  justify 
by  saying  that  these  men  had  formed  part  of  the  garrisons  of  £1  Arish 
and  Uaza,  upon  the  surrender  of  which  they  had  been  allowed  to 
return  home  on  condition  of  not  serving  against  the  French  ;-~on 
arriving  at  Jaffa  however,  through  which  they  must  pass,  their  countiy* 
men  retained  them  to  strengthen  the  defence  of  that  place.  It  may 
be  eafely  doubted  whether  the  whole  of  these  men  were  the  identical 
men  of  El  Arish  or  Qaza.  But  however  this  may  be,  it  is  true  that 
the  Turks  did  not  at  that  time  observe  the  rules  of  war  among  civilised 
nations,  and  therefore,  it  may  be  said,  were  liable  to  be  treated  with 
the  extreme  rigour  of  warfara  Still  it  was  an  act  of  cruelty,  because 
done  in  cold  blood  and  two  days  after  their  surrender.  The  motive 
of  the  act  however  was  hot  wanton  cruelty,  but  policy,  in  thus  getting 
rid  of  a  body  of  determined  men,  who  would  have  embarrassed  the 
French  as  prisoners,  or  increased  the  ranks  of  their  enemies  if  set  at 
liberty.  This  is  the  only  apology,  if  apology  it  he,  for  the  deed. 
Another  and  a  worse  reason  is,  the  old  principle  of  Bonaparte  of 
striking  terror  into  the  country  which  he  was  invading.  But  this 
svatem,  which  succeeded  pretty  well  with  the  North  Italians  or  the 
Fellahs  of  Egypt,  failed  of  its  effect  when  applied  to  the  Turks  or  the 
Arabe ;  it  only  made  them  the  more  desperate^  as  the  defence  of  Acre 
soon  after  proved.  The  number  of  the  victims,  whom  Molt  states  at 
two  or  three  thousand,  was  in  fact  about  1200. 

At  Jaffa  the  French  troops  began  to  feel  the  first  attack  of  the 
pla^ie,  and  their  hospitals  were  established  in  that  town.  On  the 
14th.  the  army  msrehed  totnods  Acre,  which  they  reached  on  the  17th. 


Djezzar  Pacha,  a  cruel  but  resolute  old  Turk,  had  prepared  himielf 
for  a  siege.  Sir  Si  Iney  Smith,  with  the  'Tiger'  and  *  Theseus'  English 
ships  of  the  line,  after  assisting  him  in  repairing  the  old  fortifications 
of  the  place,  brought  his  ships  close  to  the  town,  which  projects  into 
the  sea,  ready  to  take  part  in  the  defence.  The  '  Theseus'  intercepted 
a  French  flotilla  with  heavy  cannon  and  ammunition  destined  for  the 
siege,  and  the  pieces  were  immediately  mounted  on  the  walls  and 
turned  against  the  French.  Colonel  Philippeaux,  an  able  officer  of 
engineers,  who  had  been  Bonaparte's  schoolfellow  at  Paris,  and  after- 
wards emigrated,  directed  the  artillery  of  Acre.  Bonaparte  was 
compelled  to  batter  the  walla  with  only  12-pounder8 :  by  the  28th  of 
Bitarch  however  h«  had  effected  a  breach.  The  French  went  to  the 
assault,  crossed  the  ditch,  and  mounted  'the  breach,  but  were  repulsed 
by  the  Turks  led  on  by  Djezzar  himself;  The  Turks,  joined  by  English 
sailors  and  marines,  made  several  sorties,  and  partly  destroyed  tUe 
French  works  and  mines.  Meantime  the  mountaineers  of  Nablous  and 
of  the  countries  east  of  the  Jordan,  joined  by  Turks  from  Damascus, 
had  assembled  a  large  force  near  Tiberias  for  the  relief  of  Acre. 
Bonaparte,  leaving  part  of  his  forces  to  guard  the  trenches,  marched 
against  the  Syrians,  defeated  their  undisciplined  crowds  at  Naztreth 
and  near  Mount  Tabor,  and  completely  dii^peraed  them :  the  fugitives 
took  the  road  to  Damascus.  Bonaparte  quickly  returned  to  his  camp . 
before  Acre,  when  the  arrival  of  several  pieces  of  heavy  ordnance  from 
Jaffa  enabled  him  to  carry  on  his  operations  with  redoubled  vigour. 
The  month  of  April  was  spent  in  useless  attempts  to  storm  the  place. 
Philippeaux  died  on  the  2nd  of  May,  of  illness  and  over-exertion,  but 
was  replaced  by  Colonel  Douglas  of  the  marinas,  assisted  by  iSir  Si<lney 
Smith  and  the  other  officers  of  the  squadron.  The  French,  after 
repeated  assaults,  made  a  lodgment  in  a  Lirge  tower  which  commanded 
the  rest  of  the  fortifications,  upon  which  the  Turks  and  the  British 
sailors,  armed  with  pikes,  hastened  to  dislodge  them.  At  this  moment 
the  lon^-expected  Turkish  fleet  arrived  with  fresh  troops,  under  the 
command  of  Hassan  Bey,  and  the  regiment  Tcbifflik,  of  the  Mizam  or 
regular  infantry,  was  immediately  landed.  Sir  Siduey  Smith,  without 
loping  time,  sent  them  on  a  sortie  against  the  French  trenches,  which 
the  Turks  forced,  seizing  on  a  battery  and  spiking  the  guua  This 
diversion  had  the  effect  of  dislodging  the  French  from  the  tower. 
After  several  other  attempts  Bonaparte  ordered  an  assault  on  a  wide 
breach  which  had  been  effected  in  the  curtiin.  General  Lannea  led 
the  column.  Djezzar  gave  orders  to  let  the  French  come  io,  and  then 
close  upon  them  man  against  man,  in  which  sort  of  combat  the  Turks 
were  sure  to  have  the  advantage.  The  foremost  of  the  assailants 
advanced  into  the  garden  of  the  pacha's  palace,  where  they  were  all 
cut  down;  General  Kambaud  was  killed,  and  Lannes  carried  away 
wounded.  On  the  20th  of  May  Bonaparte  made  a  last  effort,  in  which 
General  Bon  and  Colonel  Veneux  were  killed,  with  most  of  the  storming 
party.  General  Caffarelli  had  died  before.  The  army  now  began  to 
murmur :  seven  or  eight  assaults  had  been  made^  the  trenches  and 
ditches  were  filled  with  the  slain,  which  the  fire  of.  the  besieged  pre- 
vented them  from  burying ;  and  disease,  assisted  by  the  beat  of  the 
climate,  was  spreading  fast  in  their  camp.  After  fifty-four  days  since 
the  opening  of  the  trenches,  Bonaparte  saw  himself  under  the  necessity 
of  raising  the  siege.  The  people  of  Mount  Lebanon,  the  Druses,  and 
Mutualis,  who  were  at  one  time  disposed  to  join  him  against  Djezzar, 
seeing  his  failure  before  Acre,  altered  their  mind,  and  sent4i  deputation 
on  board  the  Turkish  and  English  fleet.  At  the  samo  time  Bonn  parte 
learnt  that  the  great  Turkish  armament  from  Rhodes  was  about  to  set 
sail  for  Egypt:  the  Mamelukes  had  also  assembled  in  considerable 
numbers  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  were  threatening  Cairo.  Accordingly 
he  resolved  to  return  to  Egypt. 

On  the  21st  of  May  the  French  army  broke  up  from  before  Acre^ 
and  began  its  retreat.  In  the  order  of  the  day  which  he  issued  on 
that  occasiim,  Bonaparte  affected  to  treat  with  disdain  the  check  he 
had  met  with,  but  he  expressed  himself  very  differently  to  Marat  and 
his  other  confidants,  and  we  find  him,  towards  the  end  of  his  life  at 
St.  Helena,  reverting  to  the  subject  with  expressions  of  disappointment 
aud  regretb  **  Possessed  of  Acre,  the  army  would  have  gone  to  Damas- 
cus and  the  Euphrates;  the  Christians  of  Syria^  the  Druses,  the  Arme- 
nians, would  have  joined  u&  The  provinces  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
which  speak  Arabic  were  ready  for  a  change,  they  were  only  waiting 
for  a  man.  •  •  .  With  100,000  men  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates 
I  might  have  gone  to  Constantinople  or  to  India;  I  might  have  changed 
the  face  of  the  world.  I  should  have  founded  an  empire  in  the  East, 
and  the  destinies  of  France  would  have  run  into  a  different  oouisa." 
(Bonaparte's  oonversations  in  Las  Csses.)  Whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  chances  of  ultimate  success,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Bonaparte, 
after  taking  Acre,  would  have  become  master  of  all  Syria.  But  his 
position,  and  that  of  the  countries  around  him,  were  very  different 
from  those  of  Alexander  and  the  Persians. 

The  French  army  retreated  through  Jaffa,  burning  everything 
behind  them,  harvest  and  alL  "  The  whole  oountiy  is  on  fire  in 
our  rear,"  is  Berthier^s  laconic  expression  in  his  report  of  that 
campaign.  Before  continuing  theur  retreat  from  Jaffa,  Bonaparte 
ordered  the  hospitals  to  be  cleared,  and  all  those  who  could  be  removed 
to  be  forwarded  to  Egypt  by  sea.  There  remained  about  twenty 
patients,  chiefly  suffering  from  the  plague,  who  were  in  a  desperate 
condition  and  could  not  be  removed.  To  leave  them  behind  would 
have  exposed  them  to  the  bsrberity  of  the  Turks.    Napoleon^  sooM 
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BtLj  another  officer,  asked  Deagenettea,  the  chief  phyBician,  whether 
it  would  uot  be  an  act  of  humanity  to  adminiater  opium  to  them. 
Deagenettea  replied  that  "  hia  busint-ea  waa  to  cure  and  not  to  kill." 
A  rear-guard  was  then  left  behind  at  Jaffa  for  the  protection  of  theae 
men,  which  remained  there  three  daya  after  the  departure  of  the 
army.  When  the  rear-guard  left,  all  the  patienta  were  dead  except 
one  or  two,  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Eugliah,  and  they,  or  aome 
other  of  the  sick  who  were  sent  by  sea  mod  were  also  taken,  having 
heard  aomething  of  the  auggestion  about  the  opium,  propagated  the 
report  that  the  sick  had  been  really  poisoned,  which  waa  believed  both 
in  France  and  in  England  for  many  years  after.  Such  is  the  result  of 
Las  Cases'  investigation  of  this  bupiuess,  both  from  Napoleon  himself 
and  from  the  chief  persona  who  were  at  Jaffa  at  the  time. 

Bonaparte  entered  Cairo  on  the  14th  of  June.  The  Syrian  cam- 
paign lasted  little  more  than  three  months,  and  it  cost  the  French 
about  4000  men,  who  were  killed  or  died  of  the  plague.  While  Bona- 
parte waa  in  Syria,  Desaix  had  driven  the  Mauielukea  from  Upper 
Egypt,  and  beyond  the  cataracts  of  Assouan.  The  French  had  also 
occupied  Cosveir.  The  division  of  Desaix  contained  the  French  savants, 
and  Den  on  among  the  rest,  who  examined  the  monumenta  of  Thebea, 
Dendera,  Etfou,  ftc.  From  their  observationa  the  splendid  work  on 
Egypt  was  afterwards  compiled. 

Towards  the  end  of  July,  Bonaparte  being  informed  that  the  Turkish 
fleet  had  landed  18,000  men  at  Aboukir,  under  Seid  Hustapha  Pacha, 
immediately  assembled  hia  army  to  attack  them.  He  had  formed  a 
cavalry,  which  waa  commanded  by  Hurat ;  the  Turks  had  none.  The 
Turks  had  entrenched  themselves  near  the  sea,  and  the  French  attacked 
their  advanced  posts  and  drove  them  back  upon  their  ontrenchmenta ; 
but  the  Turkish  guns  checked  their  advance,  and  threw  the  foremost 
of  the  assailanta  into  diaorder.  The  main  body  of  the  Turks  then 
sallied  out,  but  in  the  eagemesa  of  their  pursuit  falling  into  complete 
disorder,  they  were  charged  by  the  French,  both  infantry  and  cavalry, 
routed,  and  followed  into  their  entrenchments,  where  they  fell  into 
inextricable  confusion.  About  10,000  of  them  perished,  either  by  the 
bayonet  or  in  the  sea,  where  they  threw  themselves  in  hopes  of  regain- 
ing their  ships.  The  sea  appeared  covered  with  their  turbana.  Six 
thousand  men  received  quarter,  together  with  the  pacha,  whom  Bona- 
parte condescended  to  praise  for  the  courage  he  had  displayed.  Thia 
victory  of  Aboukir,  fought  on  the  25th  of  July  1799,  closed  Bona- 
parte's Egyptian  campaign.  It  waa  after  thia  battle  that  Bonaparte 
received  intelligence  of  the  atate  of  France.  He  learnt  the  disasters 
of  the  French  army,  the  loss  of  Italy,  the  general  dissatiafaction  pre- 
vailing in  France  against  the  Directory,  and  the  intriguea  and  animo- 
flitiea  among  the  directors  themselves,  and  between  them  and  the 
legislative  councils.  He  determined  at  once  to  return  to  France.  He 
kept  it  however  a  aecret  from  the  army,  and  ordered  two  frigates  in 
the  harbour  of  Alexandria  to  be  got  ready  for  sea,  and  having  ordered 
hia  favourite  officers,  Murat,  Lannes,  Berthier,  Ifarmont,  and  also 
Messrs.  Monge,  Denon,  and  BerthoUet  to  meet  him  at  Alexandria,  he  left 
Cairo  on  the  18th  of  August,  and  on  arriving  at  Alexandria  embarked 
secretly  on  board  the  frigate  '  La  Muiron'  on  the  28rd.  He  took  leave 
of  Kleber,  whom  he  left  in  command,  only  by  letter.  He  left  in  Egypt 
80,000  men,  having  lost  about  9000  in  his  eampatgna  The  English 
fleet  had  gone  to  Cyprus  to  get  provisions,  and  Bonaparte  waa  again 
fortunate  enough  to  avoid  the  English  cruisers.  He  is  said  to  have 
read  during  the  passage  both  the  Bible  and  the  Koran  with  great 
•asiduity.  On  the  80th  September  the  two  frigates  entered  the  Gulf 
of  Ajacoio ;  on  the  7th  October  they  sailed  again,  and  passing  un- 
noticed through  the  English  squadron,  they  anchored  on  the  9th  in 
theOulf  of  Frejus,  to  the  eastward  of  Toulon.  The  usual  forms  of 
quarantine  were  dispensed  with,  and  on  hie  landing  he  waa  received 
with  applauae  by  the  inhabitanta  of  the  varioua  towns  on  his  road  to 
Paris,  and  eapeciully  at  Lyon,  which  had  suffered  so*  much  in  the 
Revolution*  People  were  tired  of  the  Directory,  which  had  shown 
both  incapacity  and  corruption,  and  to  which  they  attributed  all  the 
late  miefortunea  of  Franca  On  arriving  at  Paris,  Bonaparte  found 
himaelf  courted,  as  he  probably  expected,  by  the  varioua  parties 
The  republicans,  with  generals  Jourdan,  Bcrnadotte,  Augereau,  and  a 
m^ority  in  the  council  of  fiOO,  wished  to  reotrain  the  power  of  the 
Birfclory,  to  turn  out  Barras,  but  to  maintain  the  conatitution  of  the 
year  IlL  Sieyes,  one  of  the  directors,  with  a  majority  of  the  Couucil 
of  Elders,  wished  for  a  new  constitution,  less  democratic^  of  which 
be  had  sketched  the  outline.  Barraa  strove  to  maintain  the  power  of 
the  Directory,  of  which  till  then  he  had  been  the  most  influential 
member.  But  his  party  was  amall  and  in  bod  odour  with  the  people. 
Bonaparte  decldr'd  on  joining  Sieyes  and  giving  him  his  military  sup- 
port ;  the  day  for  attempting  the  proposed  change  in  the  constitution 
WAM  fixed  between  them  and  their  friends.    ' 

The  Council  of  Elders  met  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  18th 
Brumaire  (9th  November  1799)  at  the  Tuileries;  but  Several  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  republican  pArty  were  not  summoned.  Cor- 
nudet^  Lebrnn,  and  other  membera  in  the  interest  of  Sieyes,  spoke  of 
dangrra  which  threatened  the  Republic,  of  conspiracies  of  the  Jaoo- 
1»n»,  of  a  return  of  the  reign  of  terror,  Ac.  The  majority  of  the 
council  were  either  in  the  secret,  or  were  really  agitated  by  fear  of 
the  Jacobins.  The  council  adopted  a  resolution,  according  to  the 
liowera  given  to  it  by  the  oonstitutioa,  by  which  the  «wo  oouiidla  wen 
appointed  to  meet  at  Bt  Oloua  the  mgH  day,  In  ordor  to  be  iafer  ih>m 


any  attempta  of  the  mob  of  the  capital  By  another  resolution  Oen«nl 
Bonaparte  was  appoiuted  commander-in-chief  of  the  military  divis«« 
of  Paris,  and  charged  with  protrcting  the  safe  removal  of  tho  coaoeOa 
A  message  signifying  this  appointment,  and  summoning  him  to  app«ar 
before  the  elders,  was  carried  to  Bonaparte  while  he  waa  in  the  midst 
of  his  military  levee.  He  immediately  mounted  on  koreebaek,  and 
invited  all  the  officera  to  follow  him.  The  greaternumber  did  to; 
but  Bemadotte  and  a  few  more  declined  the  invitation.  Bonapaite 
had  been  talking  privately  with  Bemadotte,  but  oonld  not  win  iiim 
over  to  his  side;  he  found  him  **tm  stubborn  as  a  bar  of  iroo.^ 
(Bourienne.)  Bonaparte  having  given  bis  orders  to  the  adjutants  of 
the  varioua  battalions  of  the  national  gimrds  and  to  the  commanding 
officers  of  the  regular  troops  which  were  formed  in  the  Champa  Ely- 
s^es,  repnired  to  the  Council  of  Elden,  surrounded  by  a  numerous 
retinue,  among  whom  were  Moreau,  Berthier,  Lannes,  Morat^  and  Le 
Fdvre,  who  commanded  the  National  Quarda.  He  told  the  oooncfl 
that  they  represented  the  wisdom  of  the  nation,  that  by  Uieir  reeoln- 
tions  of  that  morning  they  had  saved  the  Republie,  that  he  and  his 
brave  companions  would  support  them,  and  he  swore  th»  in  his  and 
their  namea.  Coming  out  of  the  hall  he  read  to  the  assembled  troops 
the  resolutions  of  the  elders,  which  were  received  by  the  soldiers  with 
bursts  of  applauae. 

Meantime  tiie  three  directors,  Barraa,  Moulins,  and   Gohier,  who 
remained  at  the  Luxembourg,  after  Sieyes  and  Ducos  had  gone  to  the 
Tuileriea  and  given  in  their  resigpaation,  became  alarmed.     They  h  d 
no  force  at  their  disposal ;  even  their  own  personal  gnard  had  deserted 
them.    Barraa  sent  his  secretary  Bottot  to  endeavour  to  negociate 
with  Bonaparte.    The  general  received  him  in  public  in  the  mid«t  of 
hia  officera,  and,  assuming  the  tone  of  an  angry  maater,  upbraided  the 
directora  with  their  misconduct :-~"  What  have  you  done  with  that 
France  which  I  left  to  you  prosperous  and  glorious?     I  left  her  at 
peace,  and  I  find  her  at  war;  I  left  her  triumphant,  and  I  find  nothing 
but  apoliations  and  misery.    What  have  you  done  with  a  hundini 
thousand  Frenchmen  whom  I  left  behind— my  companiona  in  arms 
and  in  glory  f    They  are  no  more."    .    .    He  then  aignified  to  Bottot 
in  private  his  friendly  a«>ntiment8  towards  Barras,  and  asanred  him  of 
hia  personiJ  proteption  if  he  immediately  abdicated,    Talleyrand  had 
meantime  seen  Barraa,  who,  fearing  perhaps  to  expose  himself  to  an 
inveatigation  of  hia  official  conduct,  consented  to  resign,     fie  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  Council  of  Elders  to  that  efleet,  and  then  set  off  for  hii 
estate  in  the  country  under  an  eacort  which  Bonaparte  gave  hiia. 
[Babra&]    Gohier  and  Moulins  being  thus  left  alone,  did  not  consti- 
tute the  number  required  by  the  oonstitution  in  order  to  grva  to  their 
deliberations  the  authority  of  an  executive  council.    Moreau  was  sent 
by  Bonaparte  to  guard  the  palace  of  the  Luxembouig,  and  in  fact  to 
keep  the  two  directors  prisoners  thera 

The  Council  of  Five  Hundred  having  met  at  ten  o'olodc  on  the  aams 
day,  received  a  message  from  the  Elders,  adjourning  the  sitting  to 
St  Cloud  for  the  next  dny.  They  aeparated  amidst  eries  of  *-  The 
Bepublic  and  the  Constitution  for  ever  1 " 

Fouch^,  the  minister  of  police,  Cambac^res,  minister  of  jnstiee, 
Talleyrand,  and  other  influential  men,  seconded  the  views  of  Bona- 
parte and  of  Sieyes.  The  power  of  the  Directory  waa  at  an  end.  The 
question  was,  what  form  of  government  should  be  substituted  for  it 
It  was  agreed  at  last  that  the  council  ahould  adjourn  themaelvss  to 
the  following  year,  after  appointing  a  commission  for  the  purpose  of 
framing  a  new  constitution,  and  that  meantime  an  execniive  should 
be  formed  consisting  of  three  consuls,  Sieyes^  Duces,  and  Bonapartia 
These  measures  it  was  known  would  obtain  a  majority  in  the  Couucil 
of  Eldera,  but  would  meet  with  a  determined  opposition  in  that  of  the 
Five  Hundred. 

On  the  19th  Brumaire  (10th  November)  the  councils  aasemhled  st 
St  Cloud.  The  republic«in  minority  in  the  Council  of  SIden  com- 
plained loudly  of  the  hasty  and  irregular  convocation  of  the  preeeding 
day.  In  the  midst  of  the  debate  Bonaparte  appeared  at  the  bar, 
accompanied  by  Berthier  and  hia  eecreiary  Boorienue,  the  latter  of 
whom  gives  an  account  of  the  scene.  He  told  the  deputies  that  they 
were  treading  upon  a  volcano,  that  he  and  his  brethfvn  in  arms  came 
to  offT-r  their  aasistanoe,  that  bis  viewa  were  disintereatady  "and  yec,** 
he  added,  "  I  am  calumniated,  I  am  compared  to  Crom  welly  to  CmamrJ' 
This  was  uttered  in  a  rambling,  broken  manner.  Lioglet>  one  of  the 
minority,  said  to  him,  "  General,  will  you  awear  to  the  ooiistitation  of 
the  year  III f**  Bonaparte  then  became  animated:  **The  OonstitQ- 
tion  t"  he  cried  out,  "yuii  violated  it  on  the  18th  Fmctidor  [AuoxiixacrJL 
you  violated  it  on  the  22ijd  Flor^al,  you  violated  it  on  the  SOth  PrainaL 
All  partlea  by  turns  have  appealed  to  the  Constitution,  and  all  parties 
by  turns  have  violate<l  it  As  we  cannot  preserve  the  Cciwtitiition, 
let  us  at  least  preeerve  Ubeity  and  eqaidity."  He  then  talked  of 
eonapiracies,  of  danger  to  the  Republic,  £o.  Several  membsts  insisted 
on  the  Qeueral  revealing  thfse  conspiracies,  explaining  these  daogers. 
Bonaparte^  after  some  hesitation,  named  Moulina  an<i  Barras^  who  fas 
said  bad  proposed  to  him  to  take  the  lead  in  the  conspiracy.  This 
increased  the  vociferations  among  the  members:  "The  Uenei-al  most 
explain  himself,  every  thing  muat  be  told  before  all  Franca."  But  he 
had  nothing  to  reveal.  He  spoke  of  a  psrty  in  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred  which  wanted  to  re-establish  the  convention  and  the  reign 
of  terror.  His  sentences  beeame  ineoherenl^  he  was  ooafiissd,  hot  at 
last  he  iaid,  ^  If  any  orator,  paid  by  liNigBeri^  afttsmpti  to  pat  me 
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out  of  the  pale  of  the  Uw,  let  him  beware !  I  shall  appeal  to  my  brave 
oompauions,  whoee  caps  I  perceive  at  the  entrance  of  this  ball" 
Boiirienne  and  Berthier  advised  him  now  to  withdraw,  and  they  came 
out  together,  when  Bonaparte  was  received  with  acclamations  by  the 
military  assembled  before  the  palace. 

The  Council  of  Five  Hundred  had  also  aasembled.    Its  president^ 

Lucien  Bonaparte,  read  aloud  the  resigoation  of  Barras,  which  had  been 

forwarded  by  the  Council  of  iilders.   Some  of  the  leaders  then  proposed 

to  repeat  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Constitution,  which  was  carried  by 

acclimation.    "  No  dictator,  no  new  Cromwell  1  **  resounded  through 

the  hall    Augereau.  who  was  present,  went  out  and  told  Bonaparte 

what  was  pa&dng  in  the  counciL    ''  Tou  have  placed  yourself  in  a 

pretty  situation." — *' Augereau,"  replied  Bonaparte,  ''remember  Arcole; 

things  appeared  still  worse  there  at  one  time.    Keep  quiet,  and  in  half 

an  hour  you  will  see.*'     He  then  entered  the  Council  of  the  Five 

Hundred,  accompanied  by  four  grenadiers.    The  soldiers  remained  at 

the  entrance,  he  advanced  toward  the  middle  of  the  hall,  uncovered. 

He  was  received  with  loud  and  indignant  vociferations.    ''We  will 

have  no  dictator,  no  soldiers  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  laws.    Let  him 

be  outlawed  1  he  is  a  traitor!"    Bonaparte  attempted  to  speak,  but 

his  voice  was  drowned  in  the  general  clamour.    He  was  confused,  and 

seemed  uncertain  what  to  do.     Several  members  crowded  around 

him ;  a  cry  of  "  Let  us  save  our  General  1"  was  heard  coming  from  the 

door  of  the  hall,  and  a  party  of  grenadiers  rushed  in,  placed  Bonaparte 

in  the  midst  of  them,  and  brought  him  out  of  the  hall    One  of  the 

grenadiers  had  his  coat  torn  in  struggling  with  a  deputy;  but  the 

story  of  the  daggers  drawn  against  Bonaparte  appears  to  be  unfounded. 

Lucien,  after  the  departure  of  his  brother,  attempted  to  pacify  the 

council,  but  the  exasperation  of  the  members  was  too  great.  A  motion 

was  put  to  outlaw  General  Bonaparte.     Lucien  refused  to  put  it  to 

the  vote,  saying,  "  I  cannot  outlaw  my  own  brother,"  and  he  deposited 

the  insignia  of  president,  and  left  ihe  chair.     He  then  asked  to  be 

heard  in  his  brother's  defence,  but  he  was  not  listened  to.    At  this 

moment,  a  party  of  grenadiers  sent  by  Napoleon  entered  the  halL 

Lucien  put  himself  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  they  marched  out.    He 

found  the  military  outside  already  exasperated  at  the  treatment  their 

general  had  received.    Lucien  mounted  on  horseback,  and  in  a  loud 

voice  cried  out  to  them,  that  factious  men,  armed  with  daggers,  and 

in  the  pay  of  England,  had  interrupted  by  violence  the  deliberations 

of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  ana  that  he,  in  his  quality  of  president 

of  that  assembly,  requested  them  to  employ  force  against  the  disturbers. 

"I  proclaim  that  the  assembly  of  the  Fivp  Hundred  is  dissolved." 

This  address  of  Lucien  decided  the  business.    The  soldiers  felt  so 

more  scruples  in  obeying  the  orders  of  the  president.     Murat  entered 

the  hall  of  the  Council,  at  the  head  of  a  detachment  of  grenadiers  with 

fixed   bayonets.    He  summoned  the  deputies  to  disperse,  but  was 

answered  by  loud   vociferations,  execrations,  and  shouts  of  "The 

Bepablic  for  ever  1"    The  drums  were  then  ordered  to  beat,  and  the 

soldiers  to  clear  the  hall.     They  levelled  their  muskets,  and  advanced 

to   the  charge.     The  deputies  now  fled,  many  jumped  out  of  the 

windows,  others  went  out  quietly  by  the  door.    In  a  few  minutes  the 

hall  was  entirely  cleared.    In  this  affair  the  military  were  the  iustru- 

menta,  and  Lucien  the  chief  director. 

On  the  night  of  the  same  day  (19th  Brumaire)  the  elders  assembled 
a^in,  and  agreed  that  a  provisional  executive  of  three  consuls  should 
be  appuinted.  The  initiative  however  belonging  to  the  other  council, 
Lucien  assembled  a  small  minority,  some  say  only  thirty  members,  out 
of  five  Hundred,  who  on  that  night  passed  several  resolutions,  by  one 
of  which  it  was  stated  that  there  was  no  longer  a  directory.  By 
another,  a  list  of  the  mor^  anient  republican  members  was  drawn  up, 
who  were  declared  to  have  forfeited  their  seats  in  consequence  of  their 
violence  and  their  crimes.  By  another,  three  provisional  consuls  were 
appointed,  Sieyes,  Ducos,  and  Bonaparte.  At  one  o'clock  in  the 
momiDg,  Bonaparte  took  ihe  oath  before  the  counciL  At  three  o'clock 
the  two  councils  adjourned  for  three  months,  after  appointing  a 
commission  to  revise  the  constitution. 

B  very  thing  was  now  quiet  at  St  Cloud,  and  Bonaparte  returned  to 
Paris  with  Bourienne.  After  quieting  the  anxiety  of  his  wife,  he  told 
Bourienne  that  he  thought  he  had  spoken  some  nonsense  while  before 
the  councils.  "  I  had  rather  speak  to  soldiers  than  to  lawyers.  These 
fellows  really  put  me  out  of  countenance,  I  have  not  the  habit  of 
epenking  before  large  assemblies.  But  the  habit  will  come  by  and 
bj."  On  the  evening  of  the  followiug  duy,  Bouaparte  took  up  his 
reaideuce  in  the  Luxembourg,  the  palace  of  the  ex-directors. 

The  fall  of  the  Directorial  Government,  however  irregularly  brought 
about,  was  certainly  not  a  subjeet  of  regret  for  the  great  majority  of 
the  French  people,  who  had  neither  respect  for  it  nor  any  confidence 
in  it.  The  profligacy  and  dishonesty  of  that  government  were 
notorious. 

At  the  first  sitting  of  the  three  consuls  Sieyes  having  said  something 
about  a  president^  X)uco8  immediately  replied^  "The  General  takes  the 
chair  of  course."  Bonaparte  then  began  to  state  his  views  on  the 
vuriooa  branches  of  the  administration  and  on  the  policy  to  be  pursued 
by  the  g^overnment,  and  supported  them  in  a  firm  authoritative  tone. 
I>uco«  of  course  absented,  and  fiom  that  moment  Sieyes  perceived 
that  his  own  influence  was  at  an  end :  he  told  his  frieuds  that  they 
had  ^vdi  themselves  a  master,  and  that  Bonaparte  coul<i  and  would 
manage  everything  himself  and  in  his  own  way.    The  three  oonsuli^ 


in  conjunction  with  the  commission  appointed  by  the  councils,  framed 
anew  constitution,  which  was  called  the  constitution  of  the  year  VIII. 
The  outline,  with  regard  to  the  legisUtive  power,  was  taken  from  a 
plan  of  Siejea.  It  consisited  of  three  consols,  of  a  senate  called  con- 
servative, and  composed  of  eighty  members  appointed  for  life  and 
enjoying  a  considerable  salary,  of  a  legislative  body  of  300  members, 
oue-fifth  of  whom  was  to  be  renewed  every  year,  and  of  a  tribunate 
of  100  members,  one-fifth  to  be  renewed  every  year.  The  consuls,  or 
rather  the  first  or  chief  consul  (for  the  other  two  were  appoiuted  by 
him  and  acted  only  as  his  advisers  and  assistants,  but  could  not  oppose 
his  decisions),  proposed  the  laws,  the  tribunate  discussed  them  in 
public,  and  either  approved  of  or  rejected  them ;  if  it  approved,  it 
made  a  report  accordingly  to  the  legislative  body,  which  voted  by 
ballot  on  the  project  of  law  without  discussing  it.  If  the  proposed 
law  obtained  a  majority  of  votes,  the  senate  registered  it,  and  the 
consuls,  in  thehr  quality  of  executive,  promulgated  it  The  sittings  of 
the  senate  were  secret ;  those  of  the  legiidative  body  were  dumb ;  the 
tribunate  was  therefore  the  only  deliberative  assembly  in  the  state, 
but  it  had  not  the  power  of  originating  laws;  it  could  however 
denounce  the  measures  of  the  government  by  an  address  to  the  senate. 
The  members  of  the  tribunate  were  appointed  by  the  senate  out  of 
lists  of  candidates  made  out  by  the  electoral  colleges.  The  senate 
filled  its  own  vacancies  from  a  tiiple  list  of  candidates,— one  proposed 
by  the  chief  consul,  one  by  the  tribunate^  and  one  by  the  legislative 
body.  As  for  the  legislative  body,  the  members  were  selected  by  the 
senate  out  of  lists  of  candidates  furnished  by  the  electoral  colleges  of 
the  departments.  The  people  therefore  had  no  direct  election  of  their 
representatives.  This  was  the  essential  anomaly  of  Sieyes'  plan  of  a 
constitution  styled  republican.  The  three  consuls  were  appointed  for 
ten  years  and  re-eligible,  the  first  or  chief  one  having  the  power  of 
appointing  to  all  public  offices,  and  of  proposing  all  public  measures^ 
such  as  war  or  peace  :  he  commanded  the  forces  of  evexy  description, 
superintended  both  the  internal  and  foreign  departments  of  the  states 
&c.  The  granting  of  these  vast  powers  met  with  some  opposition  in 
the  commission,  but  Bonaparte  sternly  overcame  them  by  declaring 
that  if  they  attempted  to  weaken  the  power  of  the  executive,  he 
would  have  nothing  more  to  do  in  the  business,  that  he  was  already 
first  consul,  and  hinted  that  a  civil  war  might  be  the  result  of  further 
opposition.  The  commission  accordingly  yielded  to  his  viewa  In 
fact,  most  men  were  tired  of  revolutions,  and  they  felt  the  necessity  of 
a  strong  executive  in  order  to  re-establish  order  and  internal  security. 

Bouaparte  being  thus  appointed,  or  rather  oonfirmed,  in  his  office 
of  first  consul  or  chief  magistrate,  had  the  right  of  naming  the  other 
two :  he  offered  Sieyes  one  of  the  places,  but  Sieyes  declined  the  offer. 
He  accepted  the  place  of  senator,  with  the  yearly  salary  of  25,000 
francs,  and  the  domain  of  Crosne,  in  the  park  of  Versailles,  belonging 
to  the  state.  Bonaparte  appointed  Gambao^res  and  Lebrun  second 
and  third  consuls.  They,  together  with  Sieyes  and  Ducos,  late 
consuls,  appointed  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  senate^  who 
themselves  appointed  the  remainder.  The  senate  next  named  the 
100  tribunes  and  the  800  members  of  the  legislative  body,  and  thus 
the  whole  legislature  was  filled  up  at  once  under  the  plea  of  nrgencj, 
as  there  was  no  time  to  wait  for  the  lists  of  candidates  to  be  named 
by  the  departments.  (yConstitution  of  the  Tear  VI II.,'  in  Appendix 
to  Qourgaud's  *  Memoirs  of  Napoleon.')  The  constitution  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  acceptation  of  the  people  in  every  commune,  and 
registers  were  opened  for  the  purpose  at  the  offices  of  the  various 
local  authorities;  8,012,669  votes  were  registered,  out  of  which  num- 
ber 1562  rejected  and  8,011,007  accepted  the  new  constitution,  which 
was  then  solenmly  proclaimed  on  the  24th  of  December  1799.  Boua- 
parte did  not  altogether  approve  of  Sieyes'  constitution,  although  he 
had  greatly  modified  it  by  strengthening  the  executive  to  a  vast 
extent.  ''Napoleon,"  thus  he  spoke  afterwards  of  himself  at  St. 
Helena,  **  was  convinced  that  France  could  only  exist  as  a  monarchy; 
but  the  French  people  being  more  desirous  of  equality  than  of  liberty, 
and  the  very  principle  of  the  revolution  being  established  in  the 
equalisation  of  all  classes,  there  was  of  necessity  a  complete  abolition 

of  the  aristocracy. The  ideas  of  Napoleon  were  fixed,  but 

the  aid  of  time  and  events  were  necessary  for  their  realisation.  The 
organisation  of  the  consulate  presented  nothing  in  contradiction  to 
them ;  it  taught  unsnimity,  and  that  was  the  first  step.  This  point 
gamed.  Napoleon  was  quite  indifferent  as  to  the  forms  and  denomi- 
nations of  the  several  constituted  bodies ;  he  was  a  stranger  to  the 
revolution;  it  was  natural  that  the  will  of  those  men  who  had 
followed  it  through  all  its  {^ases  should  prevail  in  questions  as  diffi- 
cult as  they  were  abstract  The  wisest  plan  was  to  go  on  from  day 
to  day  without  deviating  from  one  fixed  pointy  the  polar  star  by  which 
Napoleon  meant  to  guide  the  revolution  to  the  haven  he  desired." 
('Memoirs  of  Napoleon,'  dictated  to  Gourgaud,  voL  i.)  The  above 
sentences  fumiBh  a  clue  to  Bonaparte's  sub«»equent  policy  with  regard 
to  the.  internal  administration  of  France.  Towards  the  end  of  January 
1800,  Bunaparte  moved  from  the  palace  of  the  Luxembourg  to  the 
Tuileries.  Of  his  public  entrance  into  that  royal  resideooe  amidst 
the  acclamations  of  the  multitude  Madame  de  Stael  has  given  a 
striking  account 

The  finances  were  left  by  the  Directory  in  a  wretched  state :  the 
treasury  was  empty ;  forced  loans  arbitrarily  assessed  had  been  till 
then  the  chief  resource  of  the  governmenti    Qaudiii,  the  new  milUstar 
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appointed  by  Bonaparte,  repealed  the  odious  ByBteoi,  for  which  he 
auhfitUutfd  25  per  cent,  additional  upon  all  contributiona  direct  or 
indirect.  Confidence  being  thus  restored,  the  merchauts  and  bankers 
of  Pari.«  supplied  a  loan  of  twelve  millions,  the  taxes  were  paid  with- 
out  difSculty,  the  salea  of  national  domains  were  resumed,  and  money 
was  uo  longer  wanting  for  the  expenses  of  the  state.  Cambac^i*es 
continued  to  be  minister  of  justice.  Tbe  tyrannical  law  of  hostages, 
by  which  neai-ly  200,000  Fivnchmen  were  placed  out  of  the  pale  of 
tbe  law  because  they  happened  to  be  relatives  of  emigrants  or  of 
Yendeans,  and  were  made  answerable  for  the  oflences  of  the  latter, 
was  n^pealed.  About  20,000  priests  who  had  bien  banished  or 
imprisoned  were  allowed  to  return,  or  were  set  at  liberty  on  taking 
the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  established  government.  All  persons 
arretted  on  mere  suspicion,  or  for  their  opinions,  were  set  free. 
"  Opinions,"  said  Bonaparte,  "  ai  e  not  amenable  to  the  law ;  tbe  right  of 
the  sovereign  extends  only  to  the  exaction  of  obedience  to  the  laws." 

The  subordinate  situations  under  government  were  filled  with  men 
from  all  parties,  chosen  for  their  fitncBS.  *'  We  are  creating  a  new  era,' 
said  Bonaparte;  "  of  the  past  we  must  remember  only  the  good,  and 
forget  the  evil.  Times,  habita  of  business  and  experience,  have  formed 
many  able  men  and  modified  many  characters."  Agreeably  to  this 
principle,  Fouch^  was  retained  as  minister  of  police.  Berthier  was 
made  minister  at  war  instt«d  of  Dubois  Craned,  the  minister  of  the 
Directory,  who  could  give  no  returns  of  the  different  corps,  and  who 
answered  all  questions  by  saying — **  We  neither  pay,  nor  victual,  nor 
clothe  the  army ;  it  subsists  and  clothes  itself  by  requisitions  on  the 
iuhabitauts." 

The  churches  which  had  been  closed  by  the  Convention  were  re- 
opened, and  Christian  worship  was  allowed  to  be  performed  all  over 
France.  The  Sabbath  was  again  recognised  as  a  day  of  rest,  the  law 
of  the  Decades  was  repealed,  and  the  computation  by  weeks  resumed. 
The  festival  of  the  21st  January,  being  the  anniversary  of  the  death 
of  Louis  XVL,  was  discontinued.  The  oath  of  hatred  to  royalty  was 
suppressed  as  uselera,  now  that  the  republic  was  firmly  established 
and  acknowledged  by  all.  and  as  being  an  obstacle  to  the  good  under- 
standing between  France  and  the  other  powers.  At  the  same  time  the 
sentence  of  transportation  passed  on  the  19th  Brumaire,  on  fifty-nine 
members  of  the  former  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  was  changed  into 
their  remaining  at  a  distance  from  Paris,  under  the  surveillance  of 
the  police. 

France  was  still  at  war  with  Austria,  England,  and  the  Porte. 
Bonaparte  sent  Duroc  on  a  mission  to  Berlin,  by  which  he  confirmed 
Prussia  iu  its  neutrality.  The  Emperor  Paul  of  Russia  had  with- 
drawn from  the  confederation  after  the  battle  of  Zurich,  September 
25tli,  1799,  in  which  Massena  gained  a  victory  over  the  Russian  army. 
Bonaparte  now  wrote  a  letter  to  the  King  of  England,  expressing  a 
wish  for  peace  between  the  two  nations.  Lord  Grenville,  secretary  of 
state  for  foreign  affairs,  returned  an  evasive  answer,  expressing  doubts 
ns  to  the  stability  of  the  present  government  of  France,  an  uncertainty 
which  would  affect  the  security  of  the  negociations ;  **  but  disclaiming 
at  the  same  time  any  claim  to  prescribe  to  France  what  shall  be  the 
form  of  her  government,  or  in  whose  hands  she  ^all  vest  the  autho- 
rity necessary  for  conducting  the  affairs  of  a  great  and  powerful 
nation.  His  Majesty  looks  only  to  the  security  of  his  own  dominions 
and  those  of  his  allies,  and  to  the  general  safety  of  Europe.  When- 
ever he  shall  judge  that  such  security  can  in  any  manner  be  attained, 
His  Majesty  will  eagerly  embrace  the  opportunity  to  concert  with  his 
allies  the  means  of  immediate  and  general  pacification." '  This  cor- 
respondence was  the  subject  of  animated  debates  in  the  British 
parliament.    (*  Parliamentary  Register  for  the  year  1800.') 

Bonaparte  had  made  the  overture  in  compliance  with  the  general 
wish  for  peace,  but  he  says  himself  that  he  was  not  sorry  it  was 
rejected,  and  **  that  the  answer  from  London  filled  him  with  secret 
satisfaction,  as  war  was  necessary  to  maintain  energy  and  union  in 
the  state,  which  was  ill  oi^nised,  as  well  as  his  own  influence  over 
the  imaginations  of  the  people."  (Montholon,  '  Memours  of  Napoleon,' 
vol.  L  note  on  Pitt's  policy.)  Bonaparte  at  the  same  time  succeeded 
in  putting  an  end  to  the  civil  war  in  La  Vendue;  he  entered  into 
negociations  with  the  principal  Vendean  chiefs,  offering  a  complete 
anjnesty  for  the  past,  and  at  the  same  time  he  sent  troops  to  La  Ven- 
due to  piit  down  any  further  resistance.  The  royalist  party  had  gained 
considerable  strength ;  owing  to  the  weak  and  immoral  policy  of  the 
Directory,  many  officers  of  the  republic,  both  civil  and  military,  had 
entered  into  correspondence  with  it^  because,  as  they  confessed  to 
Bonaparte,  they  preferred  anything  to  anarehy  and  the  return  of  the 
reign  of  terror.  But  the  temperate  and  yet  firm  policy  of  the  first 
consul  effected  a  great  alteration  in  public  opinion.  The  Vendeans 
themselves  were  affected  by  it.  The  principal  of  them,  Chatillon, 
D'Autichamp,  the  Abb^  Bemier,  Bourmont,  and  others,  made  their 
peace  with  the  government  by  the  treaty  of  Montlu^on  in  January 
1800.  Georges  capitulated  to  General  Brune,  and  the  Vendean  war 
was  at  an  end. 

Bonaparte  now  turned  all  his  attention  to  the  war  against  Austria. 
He  gave  to  Moreau  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  and  himself 
assumed  the  direction  of  that  of  Italy.  Massena  was  shut  up  in  Genoa, 
and  th«  Austrians  nuder  General  Melas  occupied  Piedmont  and  the 
Genoese  territory  as  far  as  the  French  frontiers.  Bonaparte  made  a 
demctiBtratioii  of  aaiembling  an  army  of  reserve  at  Dijon  in  Burgundy, 


which  was  composed  of  a  few  thousand  men,  chiefly  conscripts  or  <^ 
invalids.   The  Aui>trians,  lulled  into  security,  continued  their  operaticoi 
against  Genoa  and  towards  Nice,  while  Bonaparte  secretly  directed  t 
number  of  regiments  from  the  interior  of  France  to  assemble  in  S  vir.ser« 
land  on  the  banks  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva.     He  himself  rpparred  to 
Lausanne  on  the  13th  of  May,  and  marched,  with  abont  36,0<M  ina 
and  40  pieces  of  cannon,  up  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  which  had  till  thea 
been  considered  impracticable  for  the  pa^'saee  of  an  army,  and  especsOv 
for  artillery.    The  cannons  were  dismounted,  put  into  hollow  tnmb 
of  trees,  and  dragged  by  the  soldiers;  the  carriages  were  takc-a  tc 
pieoes,  and  canied  on  mules.    The  French  army  descended  to  Aos^s, 
turned  the  fort  of  Bard,  and  found  itself  in  the  plains  of  Lonibarij, 
in  the  rear  of  Melas's  Austrian  army,  which  was  south  of  the  Po,  a^ 
intercepting  its  communications  with  tbe  Austrian  atateit.     Bonapara 
entered  Milan  on  the  2nd  of  June  without  meeting  with  any  oppositioa, 
and  was  there  joined  by  other  divisions  which  had  parsed  by  the  Simploa 
and  the  St.  Gothard.    He  now  marched  to  meet  Melas,  who  had  hasti^j 
assembled  his  army  near  Alessandria.    Pas-^ing  the  Po  at  Piacenza,  he 
drove  back  Melas's  advanced  guard  at  Castegs^io  near  yog;hera,  S2id 
took  a  position  in  tbe  plain  of  Marengo,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  hver 
Bormida,  in  front  of  Alessandria.     On  the  14th  of  June  Helas  crowed 
the  Bormida  in  three  columns,  and  attacked  the  French.   The  Austmza 
carried  the  village  of  Marengo,  and  drove  the  French  back  upon  tlia& 
of  San  Giuliano,  which  was  attacked  by  a  column  of  5000  HungArea 
grenadiers.     At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  battle  seemed  lost  to 
the  French,  who  were  retiring  on  all  points  and  in  considerable  disorder, 
when  Desaix  arriving  with  a  fresh  division  attacked  the  advaxidj^ 
column,  while  tbe  younger  Eellerman  with  a  body  of  heavy  horse 
charged  it  in  flank.     The  column  was  broken,  and  General  2^ch,  tbe 
Austrian  second  in  command,  and  his  staff,  were  taken  prisoners.    Tte 
commander-in-chief,  Melas,  an  old  and  gallant  officer,  exhausted  with 
fatigue,  and  thinking  the  battle  won,  had  just  left  the  field  and  retorcel 
to  Alessandria.    The  other  French  divisions  now  advanced  in  tt  cr 
turn ;  a  panic  spread  among  the  Austrian*,  who,  after  fighting  bard 
all  day,  had  thought  themselves  sure  of  victory,  and  they  fled  iu  ooo- 
f union  towards  the  Bormida,  many  beini^  trampled  down  by  their  ovs 
cavalry,  which  partook  of  the  general  disorder.     The  Austrian  offia^ 
report  stated  their  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners  at  dOdtf  laea 
and  1438  horses.    The  French  stated  their  own  loss  at  4000  only,  sad 
that  of  the  Austrians  at  1 2,000.    But  the  loss  of  the  French  tnuat  ban 
been  greater.     Desaix  was  shot  through  the  br<;ast  in  the  charge ;  ha 
fell  from  his  horse,  and,  telling  those  around  him  not  to  say  anytfaisg 
to  his  men,  he  expired.     He  and  Kellerman  turned  the  fate  cf  tU 
battle.     An  armistice  was  concluded  on  the  16th  of  June  between  He 
two  armies,  by  which  Melas  was  allowed  to  withdraw  his  troop«  to  the 
line  of  Mantua  and  the  Mincio,  the  French  keeping  Lombardy  as  far 
as  the  river  Oglio.     Melas,  on  his  side,  gave  np  Piedmont  and  tL« 
Genoese  territory,  with  all   their  fortresses,  including  Qenoa  sod 
Alessandria,  to  the  French. 

Bonaparte  having  established  provisional  goTemmenta  at  Mflsr, 
Turin,  and  Genoa,  returned  to  I'arisi,  wheie  he  arrived  on  the  3rd  of 
July,  and  was  received  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  The  battle  of 
Marengo  had  wonderfully  consolidated  his  power,  and  increased  his 
influence  on  the  opinion  of  the  French.  Kegociations  for  peace  took 
place  between  Austria  and  France  ;  Austria  however  refosed  to  tmt 
without  England,  and  Bonaparte  demanded  an  armistioe  by  sea  as  a 
preliminary  to  the  negociations  with  England.  Malta  and  Egypt  were 
then  on  the  point  of  surrendering  to  the  English,  and  Bonaparte  wished 
to  send  reinforcements  to  those  countries  during  the  naval  armistice. 
This  was  refused  by  England,  and  hostilities  were  rettumed  by  sc^  and 
by  land.  Moreau  defeated  the  Austrians  commanded  by  the  Arcbdaie 
John  in  the  great  battle  of  Hohenlinden,  and  advanced  towards  Vieana 
The  French  in  Italy  drove  the  Austrians  beyond  the  Adige  and  tbe 
Brenta.  (For  all  this  war  of  1800  see '  Pr^is  des  £  venemens  MiLtairca,' 
by  Mathieu  Dumas.) 

Austria  was  now  obliged  to  make  a  separate  peace.  The  treaty  of 
Luneville,  9th  February  1801,  arranged  by  the  two  plenipot«utiar!ea» 
Count  Cobentzel  and  Joseph  Bonaparte,  was  mainly  grounded  uu  Th.t 
of  Campoformio.  Austria  retained  the  Venetian  territorits,  bm 
Tuscany  was  taken  away  from  the  grand-duke  Ferdiuaud,  aji 
bestowed  upon  Louis,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Parma,  who  had  u  arrievi 
a  princess  of  Spain.  Through  the  mediation  of  the  Emperor  IMui  of 
Russia,  with  whom  Bonaparte  was  now  on  very  friendly  tertnsk,  the 
King  of  Naples  also  obtained  peace.  The  new  pope,  Pius  VII.,  w^s 
likewise  acknowledged  by  Bonaparte,  and  left  in  full  possession  of  his 
territories,  except  the  legations  which  had  been  annexe.!  to  tbe 
Cisalpine  republic.  In  the  course  of  the  same  year  negociations  were 
begun  with  England,  where  Mr.  Addington  had  succeeded  Mr.  Piit  si 
prime  minister.  Egypt  and  Malta  having  surrendered  to  the  £ngli^ 
the  chief  obstacles  to  peace  were  removed.  The  preliminaries  of 
peace  were  signed  at  Paris  on'  the  10th  of  October  1801,  aud  tbe 
deflnitive  treaty  was  signed  at  Amiens,  27th  of  March  1802.  Tbe 
principal  conditions  were,  that  Malta  should  be  restorrd  to  the  Kni^ti 
of  St.  John,  and  the  forts  be  occupied  by  a  Neapolitan  garri^ion.  Tbs 
independence  of  the  Cisalpine,  fiatavian,  Helvetic,  and  Ligunan 
republics  was  guaranteed.  Euypt  was  restored  to  the  sultan,  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Holland,  and  the  French  West  India  JUlandi 
to  Fiance.    England  retained  the  island  of  Ceylon. 
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Bonaparte  had  shown  at  this  period  an  earnest  desire  for  peace, 

which  France  stood  greatly  in  need  of.  Both  rojaliats  and  repablicans 

were  dissatisfied  with  his  dictatorship.    Joseph  Arena^  a  Corsican,  and 

brother  of  Bartolomeo  Arena  of  the  Connoil  of  Five  Hundred,  who 

had  warmly  opposed  Bonaparte  on  the  19th  Brumaire,  Ceraochi  and 

Diana,  Italian  refugees,  and  several  other  violent  republicans,  formed 

a  conapiracy  against  Bonaparte's  life ;  but  they  were  discovered  and 

imprisoned.    Soon  after  a  fresh  conspiracy  of  the  royalists— some  say 

of  the  royalists  and  Jacobins  united — was  near  terminating  the  life  of 

the  fir<t  oonsiiL    As  Bonaparte  was  passing  in  his  carriage  through  the 

Kue-Nicaise  on  his  way  to  the  opera,  24th  of  December  1800,  a  tremen- 

dous  explosion  of  several  barrels  of  gunpowder  in  a  waggon,  that  was 

drawn  up  on  one  side  of  the  street,  destroyed  several  houses  and 

killed  many  persona     Bonaparte's  carriage  had  just  passed,  owing  to 

the  furious  driving  of  the  coachman,  who  was  half  intoxicated,  and 

who  made  his  way  through  all  obstacles  that  had  been  purposely 

placed  on  the  road.     The  police  discovered  the  conspirators,  who  were 

fanatical  rovalists  connected  with  the  Chouans  in  the  west  of  France. 

They  were  tried  and  executed.    At  the  same  time  Arena  and  bis 

republican  friends,  who  had  been  already  found  guilty,  although,  it 

wan  said,  upon  evidence  not  quite  oouclusive,  were  brought  out  of 

their  cooflnement  and  executed.    By  a  Senatus  Consultum,  for  such 

the  decrees  of  the  Senate  were  styled,  180  known  leaders  of  the  old 

Jacobin  party,  several  of  whom  had  participated  in  the  atrocities  of 

the  reign  of  terror,  were  ordered  to  be  transported  beyond  the  seas. 

Bonaparte  expressed  his  determination  to  put  down  both  Javrobins  and 

Bourbonistfl.     A  law  passed  the  Legislativa  Body  empowering  the 

executive  to  banish  from  Paris,  and  even  from  Fi-Huce^  persons  wbo 

should  express  opiuions  inimical  to  the  present  government.     By 

another  law,  which  passed  the  Tribunate  by  a  majority  of  only  eight, 

and  was  afterwards  sanctioned  by  the  legislative  body,  special  criminal 

courts  were  established  to  try  all  persons  accused  of  treason  against 

the  state.    The  secret  police  was  now  organised  with  the  utmost  skill 

by  Foncb^,  and  numerous  informers  from  all  dasses  were  taken  into 

its  pay.    Bfsides  the  general  polioe  there  was  a  military  police,  and 

another  polioe  establishment  under  Bonaparte  himself,  in  his  own 

housfhold. 

In  April  1801  a  general  amnesty  was  granted  to  all  emigrants  who 
chose  to  return  to  France  and  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  govern- 
ment within  a  certain  period.    From  this  amnesty  about  500  were 
excepted,  including  those  who  had  been  at  the  head  of  armed  bodies 
of  royalists,  those  who  belonged  to  the  household  of  the  Bourbon 
princea,  those  French  officers  who  had  boon  guilty  of  tveason,  and 
thoee  who  had  held  rank  in  foreign  armies  against  France.    The  pro- 
perty of  the  returned  emigrants  which  had  not  been  sold  was  restored 
to  them.    Another  conciliatory  measure  was  the  concordat  concluded 
betwof  n  Joseph  Bonaparte  and  Cardinal  Coosalvi,  which  was  signed 
by  Pius  YII.  in  September  1801.     The  pope  made  several  concessions 
seldom  if  ever  granted  by  his  predecessors.    He  suppressed  many 
bishoprics,  he  sanctioned  the  sale  of  church  property  which  bad  taken 
place,   he  superseded  all  bishops  who  had  refused  the  oath  to  the 
republic,  and  he  agreed  that  the  first  consul  should  appoint  the  bishops, 
subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  pontiff  who  was  to  bestow  upon  them 
the  canonical  institution.    The  bishops,  in  concert  with  the  govern- 
ment, were  to  make  a  new  distribution  of  the  parishes  of  their  respee- 
tive  dioceses,  and  the  incumbents  appointed  by  them  weie  to  be 
approved  by  the  civil  authorities.    The  bishops,  as  well  as  the  incum- 
bents, were  to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  government,  with  the 
clause  of  revealing  any  plots  they  might  hear  of  against  the  state. 
With  these  conditions  it  was  proclaimed,  on  the  part  of  the  French 
goTemment,  that  the  Catholic  religion  was  that  of  the  majority  of 
Frenchmen ;  that  its  worship  should  be  free^  public,  and  protected  by 
the  authorities,  but  under  such  regulations  as  the  civil  power  should 
think  proper  to  prescribe  for  the  sake  of  public  tranquillity ;  that  its 
dertry  should  be  provided  for  by  the  state;  that  the  cathedrals  and 
pai-ish  churches  should  be  restored  to  them.    The  total  abolition  of 
conTenta  was  also  confirmed.    This  concordat  was  not  agreed  to  by  the 
pope  without  some  scruples,  nor  without  much  opposition  from  several 
of  the  theologians  and  canonists  of  the  court  of  Rome.    (*  Compendio 
Storico  i>iL  Pio  YII.,'  MiUn,  1824;  audal^o  Botta,  *  Storia  d' Italia  del 
1789  al  1814.')    On  Easter  Sunday  1802  the  concordat  was  published 
at  Paris,  together  with  a  deci*ee  of  regulations  upon  matters  of  dis- 
cipline, which  were  so  worded  as  to  mako  them  appear  part  of  the 
trxt  of  the  original  concordat.    The  regulations  were  that  no  bull, 
brief,  or  decision  from  Rome  should  be  acknowledged  in  FVance  with- 
out the  previous  approbation  of  the  government ;  no  nuncio  or  apos- 
tolic commiseioner  to  appear  in  France,  and  no  council  to  be  held 
without  a  similar  consent;  appeals  against  abuses  of  diocipline  to  be 
laid  before  the  council  of  state ;  professors  of  seminaries  to  subscribe 
to  the  four  articles  of  the  GaUioaa  Church  of  1682 :  no  priest  to  be 
ordiUncd  unlesa  he  be  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  have  an  income 
of  at  least  300  francs ;  and  lastly,  that  the  grand  vicars  of  the  respec- 
tive dioceses  should  exercise  the  episcopal  authority  after  the  demise 
of  the  bishop,  and  until  the  election  of  his  successor,  instead  of  vicars 
elected  ad  hoc  by  the  respective  chapters,  as  prescribed  by  the  Council 
^f  Trentb     This  last  article  grieved  most  the  court  of  Rome,  as  it 
affected  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  church.    The  pope  made 
remonstrances,  to  which  Bonaparte  turned  a  deaf  ear.    Regulations 
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oonoeming  the  discipline  of  the  Protestant  Churches  in  France  were 
is8ue4  at  the  same  time  with  those  concerning  the  Catholic  Churolu 
The  Protestant  ministers  were  also  paid  by  the  state. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  solemn  promulgation  of  the  concordat  in 
the  cathedral  of  N6tre  Dame,  the  Archbisijop  of  Aix  officiated,  and 
Bonaparte  attended  in  full  state.  The  old  generals  of  the  republic 
had  been  invited  by  Berthier  iu  the  morning  to  attend  ite  levee  of 
the  first  consul,  who  took  them  unawares  with  him  to  Ndtre  Dame. 
Bonaparte  said  at  St.  Helena  that  he  never  repented  having  signed  the 
concordat :  that  it  was  a  great  political  measure ;  that  it  gave  him 
influence  over  the  pope,  and  through  him  over  a  great  part  of  the 
world,  and  especially  over  Italy,  and  that  he  might  one  day  have 
ended  by  directing  the  pope's  councils  altogether.  "  Had  there  been 
no  pope,"  be  added,  "one  ought  to  have  been  made  for  the  occasion." 
(Qoui^gaud  and  Las  Cases.  See  also  a  copy  of  the  Concordat  iu  the 
Appendix  to  Montholon's  'Memoirs,'  voL  i) 

Bonaparte  established  an  oi-der  of  knighthood  both  for  military 
men  and  civilians,  which  he  called  the  Legion  of  Honour.  This 
measure  met  with  considerable  opposition  in  the  tribunate.  At  the 
first  renewal  of  one-fifth  of  the  members  of  that  body,  the  senate 
contrived  to  eject  the  most  decided  members  of  the  opposition. 

In  Januaiy  1802  Bonaparte  convoked  together  at  Lyon  the  membera 
of  the  provisional  government  of  the  Cisalpine  republic,  together  with 
deputations  of  the  bishops,  of  the  courts  of  justice,  of  the  universities 
and  academies,  of  the  several  towns  aud  departments,  and  the  national 
guards,  of  the  regular  army,  and  of  the  chambers  of  commerce.  The 
number  of  deputies  amounted  to  about  500,  out  of  whom  a  commis- 
sion of  thirty  members  was  selected,  which  made  a  report  to  the  first 
consul  of  France  on  the  actual  state  of  the  Cisalpine  republic.  The 
report  stated  that,  owing  to  the  heterogeneous  parts  of  which  that 
republic  was  composed,  there  was  a  want  of  confidence  among  them; 
that  the  republic  was  in  a  state  of  infancy,  which  required  for  some 
time  to  come  the  tutelary  support  of  France ;  and  it  ended  by  request- 
ing that  the  first  consul  would  assume  the  chief  direction  of  its  affiiirs. 
Bonaparte  then  repaired  to  the  hall  of  the  deputies,  and  delivered  a 
speech  which  was  an  echo  of  the  report :  he  agreed  with  all  its  con- 
clusions, and  confirmed  them  in  more  positive  language.  He  told 
them  that  "  they  should  still  be  protected  by  the  strong  arm  of  the 
first  nation  in  Europe,  and  that  as  he  found  no  one  among  them  who 
had  sufficient  claims  to  the  chief  magistiacy,  he  was  willing  to  assume 
the  direction  of  their  affisiirs,  with  the  title  of  President  of  the  Italian 
Republic,  and  to  retain  it  as  long  as  circumstances  should  require  it." 
The  new  constitution  of  the  Italian  republic  was  then  proclnimed : 
three  electoral  colleges — 1,  of  proprietors;  2.  of  the  learned;  8,  of 
the  merchants — repres«*nted  the  nation,  and  appointed  the  members 
of  the  legislature  and  the  judges  of  the  upper  courts.  The  legislative 
body  of  Buventy-five  members  voted  without  discussion  on  the  pro- 
jects of  Law  presented  to  it  by  the  executive.  There  were  two  coun- 
cils, under  the  names  of  Consults  of  State  and  Legislative  Council, 
which  examined  the  projects  of  law  proposed  by  the  president,  the 
treaties  with  foreign  states,  &c.  The  principal  difference  between  this 
constitution  and  that  of  France  was  in  the  composition  of  the  electoral 
colleges,  they  being  selected  in  Italy  by  classes,  and  in  France  by  com- 
munes and  departments,  without  distinction  of  cla<<se8;  and  also  that 
in  Italy  there  was  no  tribunate  to  discuss  the  projects  of  law  proposed 
by  the  executive.  Bonaparte  appointed  M.elsi  d'Eril  as  vice-president 
to  reside  at  Milan  in  his  absence.  This  choice  was  generally  approved 
of.  Bonaparte  gave  also  a  new  constitution  to  the  Ligurian  or  Genoese 
republic,  similar  to  that  of  the  Italian  republic :  he  did  not  assume 
the  chief  magistracy  himself,  but  placed  a  native  doge  at  the  head  of 
the  state.  On  August  the  2nd  1802  Bonaparte  was  proclaimed  consul 
for  life  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  which  was  sanctioned  by  the  votes 
of  the  people  in  the  departments  to  the  number  of  three  millions  and 
a  half.  A  few  days  after,  another  Senatus  Consultum  appeared,  alter- 
ing the  formation  of  the  electoral  bodies,  reducing  the  tribunate  to 
fiity  members,  and  paving  the  way  in  &ct  for  absolute  power. 

Switzerland  was  at  this  time  distracted  by  civil  war.  The  French 
troops  had  evacuated  the  country  after  the  peaoe  of  Amiens,  but  the 
spirit  of  dissension  among  the  different  cantons  remained.  Bonaparte 
called  to  Paris  deputations  from  every  part  of  Switzerland,  and  after 
listening  to  their  various  claims,  he  told  them  he  would  mediate 
among  them :  he  rejected  the  schemes  of  unity  and  uniformity,  saying, 
that  nature  itself  had  made  Switzerland  for  a  federal  country ;  that 
the  old  forest  cantons,  the  democracies  of  the  Alps,  being  the  cra*lle 
of  Helvetic  liberty,  still  formed  the  chief  claim  of  Switzerland  to  the 
sympathies  of  Europe.  "  Destroy  those  free  primitive  commonwealths, 
the  monument  of  five  centurie.^,"  he  added,  "  and  you  destroy  your 
historicnl  associations,  you  become  a  mere  common  people,  liable  to 
be  swamped  in  the  whirlpool  of  Europeau  politico."  The  new  Helvetic 
federation  was  formed  of  nineteen  cantons  on  the  principle  of  equal 
rights  between  towns  and  countiy,  the  respective  constitutions  varying 
however  according  to  localities.  The  general  Dit- ts  of  the  confederation 
were  re-established.  The  neutrality  of  Switzerland  was  recognised ;  no 
foreign  troops  were  to  touch  its  territory;  but  the  Swiss  were  to 
maintain  a  body  of  16,000  men  in  the  service  of  France,  as  they 
formerly  did  under  the  old  monarchy.  Bonaparte  assumed  the  title 
of  Mediator  of  the  Helvetic  League.  He  retained  however  Geneva  and 
the  bishopric  of  Basel,  which  had  been  seiaed  by  the  Directory,  and 
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he  separated  the  Valaia,  which  he  afterwards  aggregated  to  FVanoe. 
To  the  end  of  his  reign  Bonaparte  respected  the  boundaries  of 
Switzerland,  as  settled  by  the  act  of  mediation;  that  and  little  San 
Marino  were  the  only  Republics  in  Europe  whose  independence  he 
maintained. 

Bonaparte  hail  directed  a  commission  of  lawyers  of  the  first  eminence 
under  Uie  presidency  of  Cambac^res  to  frame  or  digest  a  code  of  civil 
laws  for  France.  He  himself  frequently  attended  their  meetings,  and 
took  great  icter(<st  in  the  discussions.  The  result  of  their  labours  was 
the  Civil  Code,  which  has  continued  ever  since  to  be  the  law  of  Franca 
It  was  styled  *  Code  civil  des  Frangais,'  and  it  was  accompanied  by  a 
Code  de  procedure.  A  Code  penal,  accompanied  likewise  by  a  Code 
d'instruction  criminelle,  a  commercial  code,  and  a'  militaiy  code,  were 
afterwards  compiled  and  promulgated  under  Bonaparte's  administra- 
tion. Of  these  several  codes,  which  are  very  different  in  their  respective 
mt  rits,  and  are  often  confusedly  designated  by  the  name  of  Code 
Napoleon,  the  Civil  Code  is  considered  by  far  the  best,  and  constitutes 
perhaps  the  meet  useful  bequest  of  Bonaparte's  reign. 

The  various  branches  of  public  instruction  also  attracted  Bonaparte's 
attention,  though  in  very  unequal  proportions.  The  task  of  providing 
elementary  education  was  thrown  upon  the  communes,  but  the  com- 
munes being  mosUy  very  poor,  the  establishment  of  primary  schools 
met  with  many  difficulties,  and  elementary  education  remained  in  a 
languishing  and  precarious  state  during  the  whole  of  Napoleon's  reign. 
Several  reports  delivered  by  the  councillor  of  state,  Fouroroy,  to  the 
legislative  body  under  the  consulate  and  the  empire,  show  the  wretched 
state  of  primary  and  secondary  instruction  throughout  France.  Tlie 
secondary  instruction  was  chiefly  given  in  private  establishments. 
Fourcroy  stated  the  number  of  pupils  under  ten  years  of  age  in  the 
primary  and  secondary  schools  at  only  75,000,  and  this  in  a  popular 
tion  of  82,000,000.  Classical  and  literary  instruction  was  afforded  by 
the  lyceums  to  about  4000  pupils,  whose  expenses  were  defrayed  by 
the  State,  besides  boarders  kept  at  the  charge  of  their  parents.  The 
discipline  of  these  establishments  was  altogether  militaiy.  Latin, 
mathematics,  and  military  manoQuvres  were  the  chief  objects  of  in- 
struction at  the  lyceums.  Scientific  education  was  given  in  the 
special  schools  in  the  chief  towns  of  FVance,  such  as  the  schools  of 
law  and  of  medicine,  the  college  of  France,  and  the  Polytechnic  School 
at  Paris,  the  Military  School  at  Fontainebleau,  the  School  of  Artillery 
and  Engineers  at  Main^  that  of  bridges  and  highways,  or  civil  engi- 
neers, Uie  schools  for  the  mines,  &c.  Speculative,  philosophical,  or 
political  studies  met  with  little  encouragement  under  Bonaparte's 
administration.  He  sneered  at  all  such  studies  as  ideology,  and 
censured  them  as  an  idle  and  dangerous  occupation. 

The  provincial  administration  of  France  was  now  organised  upon 
one  uniform  plan,  and  was  made  entirely  dependent  on  the  central 
power  or  executive.  Each  department  had  a  prefect,  who  had  the 
chief  civil  authority ;  he  was  generally  a  stranger  to  the  department, 
received  a  large  salary,  and  was  removed  or  dismisi^ed  at  the  will  of 
Bonaparte.  The  mayors  of  the  towns  of  5000  inhabitants  and  upwards 
were  appointed  by  Bonaparte ;  those  of  the  communes  under  5000 
inhabitants,  as  weU  as  all  the  members  of  the  municipal  councils,  were 
appointed  by  the  respective  prefects.  Thus  all  remains  of  municipal 
or  communal  liberty  and  popular  election  were  quietly  abrogated  in 
France.  The  power  possessed  in  fact  by  Napoleon  was  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  kings  of  the  old  monarchy,  as  his  prefects  were  not 
men  distinguished  by  rank  and  fortune  and  connections,  as  the  former 
governors  and  lieutenant-generals ;  they  owed  their  whole  power  to 
their  immediate  commissions;  thf-y  had  no  personal  influence  on 
opinion,  and  no  force  except  the  impulse  they  received  from  the  chief 
of  the  state. 

After  the  peace  with  England,  Bonaparte  sent  a  fleet  and  an  army 
under  his  brother-in-law.  General  Lederc,  to  St.  Domingo,  to  reduce 
the  blacks,  who  had  revolted.  A  dreadful  war  ensued,  which  was 
mark^'d  by  atrocities  on  both  sides,  and  ended  in  the  destruction  of 
the  French  force,  and  the  total  emancipation  of  the  blacks.  At  the 
same  time  he  re-established  the  slavery  of  the  blacks  in  Quadaloupe 
and  Martinique,  and  authorised  afresh  the  slave  trada  By  a  treaty 
with  Spain,  that  country  gave  up  Louisiana  to  France,  which  France 
shortly  aiterwards  sold  to  the  United  States  for  fifteen  millions  of 
dollars.  By  another  treaty  with  Portugal,  France  acquired  Portu* 
guese  Guiana  In  Italy,  France  took  possession  of  the  duchy  of 
Parma,  at  the  death  of  the  duke  Ferdinand,  in  October  1802.  She 
likewise  took  possession  of  the  island  of  Elba,  by  an  agreement  with 
Naples  and  Tuscany.  The  annexation  of  I^edmont  to  France  next 
filled  up  the  measure  of  alarm  of  the  other  powers  at  Bonaparte's 
encroachments.  Since  the  victory  of  Marengo,  Piedmont  had  been 
provisionally  occupied  by  the  French,  and  Bonaparte  had  given  out 
hopes  that  he  would  restore  it  to  the  old  king,  for  whom  Paul  of 
Russia  evinced  a  personal  interest.  He  was  then  still  at  war  with 
En^fland,  and  he  had  formed  a  scheme  of  an  offensive  alliance  with 
Russia  at  the  expense  of  Turkey,  with  a  view  to  march  a  combined 
army  to  India.  The  violent  death  of  Paul  having  pat  an  end  to  this 
scheme,  he^  immt;diately  procured  a  decree  of  the  senate  constituting 
Piedmont  into  a  military  division  of  the  French  empire,  under  a 
council  of  administration,  with  General  Menou  at  the  head.  Still  the 
ultimate  fiite  of  Piedmont  remained  in  suspense,  as  it  was  understood 
that  the  emperor  Alexander  interested  himself  for  the  king  of  Sardinia, 


But  after  the  assumption  of  the  presideney  of  the  Italisa  repaUie, 
and  the  annexation  of  Parma  and  Elba,  and  other  stretehca  of  power 
on  the  side  of  Holland  and  the  Rhine,  at  which  Alexander  opaoly 
expressed  his   displeasure,  Bonaparte  having  no  further   reasna  to 
humour  him,  a  Sniatas  Consultum  appeared  in  September  ISOi, 
definitively  incorporating  Piedmont  with  the  French  republic,  a^ 
dividing  it  into  six  departments,  Po,  Dora,  Seeia,  Stora,  Marengo,  and 
Tauaro.    England  on  her  side  refused  to  deliver  up  ICaltay  aa  a  Near 
polltan  garrison  would  have  been  a  poor  security  against  a  saddea 
visit  of  Uie  French.    Lord  Whitworth  had  a  lon^  and  atonny  ooo- 
ference  with  Bonaparte  at  the  TuUeries  on  this  subjeefe.     Tba  Eng&k 
minister  having  represented  to  him  that  the  state  of  things  which  the 
treaty  of  Amiens  had  contemplated  was  completely  altered  by  hia 
enormous  accession  of  power  in  Italy,  Bonaparte  peremptorily  Tpjeeted 
England's  claim  to  interfere  in  his  arrangements  conoeming  other 
atates;  he  inaisted  upon  Malta  being  delivered  up  to  some  neatnl 
power;  and  at  the  same  time  did  not  even  disguise  his  farther  views 
upon  Egyptb      He  complained  of  the  attacks  of  the  Engliah  pnm 
upon  him,  talked  of  conspiraciea  hatched  in  England  against  him, 
which  he  assumed  that  the  English  government  was  privy  to^  althoagk 
Charles  Fox  himself,  who  was  in  opposition  to  the  English  minister  of 
the  day,  had  once  during  his  visit  to  Paris  told  him  with  honest 
bluotness  to  drive  that  nonsense  out  of  his  head ;  he  complained  that 
every  wind  that  blew  from  England  was  fraught  with  mischief  for 
him ;  and  at  last,  after  an  hour  and  a  half  of  almost  inoeasant  talking; 
he  dismissed  the  English  minister  to  prepare  for  the  renewal  of  hosti- 
lities.    (See  the  instructions  given  by  Bonaparte  in  hia  own  hand- 
writing to  Talleyrand  concerning  the  manner  in  which  he  was  to 
receive  Lord  Whitwoith  at  the  last  conference  between  them,  in  Ka 
IV.  Appendix  to  Sir  W.  SooU's  'Life  of  Napoleon.'  See  also  in  the 
*  M^moires  sur  le  Consulat '  by  Thibaudean,  the  real  opinion  of  Boaa> 
parte  concerning  the  peace  of  Amiens,  expressed  by  him  confidentially 
soon  after  the  ratification: — "It  was  but  a  truce;  his  gawemmmi 
stood  in  need  of  fresh  victories  to  consolidate  itself;  it  most  be  either 
the  first  government  in  Europe,  or  it  must  fall")    On  the  35th  of 
March  1803,  a  Senatus  Conaultum  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  fint 
consul  120,000  conscripts.    England  on  her  side  was  making  actife 
preparationa     On  the  18th  of  May  England  declared  war  sgaiaBt 
France,  and  laid  an  embargo  upon  all  French  vessels  in  her  povta.    Is 
retaliation  for  this,  a  decree  of  the  82ud  of  May  ordered  that  all  the 
English  of  whatever  condition  found  on  the  territory  of  Franoe  should 
be  detained  as  prisoners  of  war,  under  pretence  that  many  of  them 
belonged  to  the  militia.     General  Mortier  was  sent  to  occupy  tks 
Electorate  of  Hanover  belonging  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain. 

In  the  following  September  a  decree  of  the  oonsnlsi,  ^  in  order,**  as 
it  stated,  '*to  secure  the  liberty  of  the  press,"  forbade  any  bouikseUer 
to  publish  any  work  until  he  had  submitted  a  copy  of  it  to  the  com- 
mission of  revision*  Journals  had  already  been  placed  under  etiU 
greater  restrictions. 

In  February  1804,  the  police  discovered  that  a  number  of  emignnts 
and  Yendeans  were  concealed  at  Paris;  that  General  Pieh^gra,  who, 
after  bis  escape  from  Guiana,  had  openly  espoused  the  cause  of  tks 
Bourbons,  was  with  them,  and  that  he  had  had  some  interviews  witii 
General  Moreau.  Georges  Cadoudal,  the  Chouan  chief,  who  had  ones 
before  submitted  to  the  first  consul,  was  likewise  lurking  about  Fsria 
Pichegru,  Moreau,  and  Georges  were  arrssted.  The  rnl  purpose  of 
the  conspirators  has  never  been  clearly  known.  Geoi|(e^  it  seems, 
proposed  to  take  away  the  life  of  the  first  consul,  but  it  was  not 
proved  that  the  rest  assented  to  this.  (Bourienue.)  It  was  also 
reported  to  Bonaparte  that  the  young  Duo  d'Enghien,  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Bourbon,  and  grandson  of  the  Prince  of  Gond^  who  was 
living  at  Ettenheim  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden,  was  in  ocrreapoo* 
dence  with  some  of  the  Paris  conspirators,  and  that  he  was  to  enter 
Franoe  as  soon  as  the  intended  insurrection  should  break  out.  BoDa* 
parte^  worried  with  reports  of  plots  and  conspiracies  against  him, 
gave  orders  to  arrest  the  duke^  although  on  a  neutral  territory.  Os 
the  14th  of  March  a  party  of  gendarmes  from  Strasbourg  croeaed  tfas 
Rhine,  entered  the  ^den  territory,  surrounded  the  diuikteau  of  Etten- 
heim, seised  the  duke  and  his  attendants,  and  took. him  to  the  oitadel 
of  Strasbourg.  On  the  morning  of  the  18th  the  duke  was  pnt  into  a 
carriage^  and  taken  under  an  escort  to  the  castle  of  Vinoeones,  near 
Paris,  where  he  arrived  in  the  evening  of  the  20th.  A  military  court 
of  seven  members  was  ordered  by  the  firat  consul  to  asaemble  at 
Yinoennes  that  very  nighl  The  members  were  appointed  hj  Genenl 
Muraty  commandant  of  Paria  General  Hulin  waa  pvendt-ni.  The 
captain  rapporteur,  D' Autancourt^  interrogated  the  duke.  The  charges 
laid  before  the  court  against  the  prisoner  were :  that  he  had  borne 
arms  against  the  French  republic;  that  he  had  ofiered  his  services  to 
the  En^h  government;  that  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  emi- 
grants assembled  near  the  frontiers  of  Francs,  and  had  treaaonable 
correspondence  with  the  neighbouring  departments;  and  lastly,  that 
he  was  an  accomplice  in  the  conspiracy  formed  at  Paris  against  the 
life  of  the  first  consul  This  last  chaige  the  duke  indignanUy  denied, 
and  there  is  not  the  least  evidence  that  he  was  implicated  in  it,  nor 
that  he  had  corresponded  with  either  Pichegru  or  Georges.  (Bonrienne:) 
He  was  however  found  guilty  of  all  the  chargee.  The  duke  expressed 
a  desire  to  have  an  interview  with  the  first  eonaol.  This  however 
was  overruled  by  Savary,  who  was  present  at  the  iris],  though  not  one 
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of  the  memban,  and  who  abrupUy  told  the  court  that  it  was  inexpe- 
dient to  grant  the  pritonei^s  requestk  The  duke  was  sentenced,  by 
the  same  court,  to  death  for  crimeB  of  espionage^  of  correspondence 
-with  the  enemies  of  the  republic,  and  of  attempts  against  the  safety, 
internal  and  externa],  of  the  state.  Savary  had  orders  from  Bona- 
parte to  see  the  sentence  carried  into  execution,  which  was  done  that 
▼ery  night,  or  rather  early  in  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  Maroh.  The 
duke  asked  for  a  priesl^  which  was  refused;  he  then  knelt  down,  and 
prayed  for  a  minute  or  two,  after  which  he  was  led  down  by  torch- 
light to  a  poatern-gate^  which  opened  into  the  castle  ditch,  where  a 
party  of  gendarmes  was  drawn  up,  and  a  grave  had  been  dug.  It 
was  dawn.  Savary  from  the  |»rapet  gave  the  signal  for  firing. 
The  duke  fell  dead,  and  was  immediately  buried  in  the  dress  he 
had  on,  without  any  funeral  ceremony.  (Savary's  'Memoirs,'  and 
General  Hulin's  pamphlet  in  extenuation  of  his  share  in  the  transao- 
tion.)  It  is  remarkable  that  Murat»  afterwards  King  of  Naples,  when 
himself  under  sentence  of  death,  told  Captain  8tratti,  who  guarded 
him,  "  I  took  no  part  in  the  tragedy  of  the  Duo  d'Eoghien,  and  I  swear 
this  before  that  Qod  into  whose  presence  I  am  soon  to  appear.*' 
(CoUetta,  'Storia  del  Reame  di  Napoll')  In  iaot,  Mnrat,  as  governor 
of  Paris,  merely  appointed  the  members  of  the  court-martial  aooording 
to  the  orders  he  receiTed  It  is  not  true  that  the  duke  wrote  a  letter 
to  Bonaparte  which  was  not  delivered  to  him,  as  Bonapatte  himself 
aeems  to  have  believed.  (Las  Cases  and  Bourienne.)  The  apology 
-which  Bonaparte  made  at  St.  Helena  for  this  judicial  murder,  was, 
that  he  believed  the  dnke  was  privy  to  the  conspiracy  against  his 
life,  and  that  he  was  obliged  to  strike  terror  among  the  royalists,  and 
ptit  an  end  to  their  plots  by  showing  that  he  was  not  a  man  to  be 
trifled  with«  Joseph  Bonaparte  in  his  '  M^molres,'  vol.  L  published  in 
1853,  asRcrts  tiiat  ''the  Duo  d'Engblen  had  been  executed  before  the 
report  of  his  sentence  had  been  communicated  to  the  emperor,"  but 
that  he  assumed  the  responsibility  of  the  event,  leat  his  denial  of  it 
should  lay  him  open  to  the  suspicion  of  being  afraid  to  avow  it.  But 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  this  statement  is  contradicted  in 
every  part  by  contemporary  evidence. 

On  the  6th  of  April  Pichegru  was  found  dead  in  his  prison.  About 
the  same  time,  Captain  Wright  of  the  English  navy,  who,  having  been 
employed  in  landing- Pichegru  and  the  other  emigrants  in  Brittany, 
was  afterwards  captured  by  the  French,  and  brought  to  Paris  for  the 
purpose  of  being  examined  concerning  the  conspiracy,  was  likewise 
ivported  to  have  been  found  dead.  The  death  of  these  two  men  is 
still  involved  in  mystery.  Bonaparte  has  positively  denied  any  know- 
ledge of  Captain  Wright  s  death,  and  has  asserted  his  belief  that  Pichegru 
really  strangled  himself,  as  it  was  reported.  Yet,  even  freely  admitting 
the  sincerity  of  his  statements,  one  may  suspect  that  the  agents  of  his 
police,  screened  as  they  were  from  all  public  responsibility,  might,  in 
their  engerness  to  serve  their  master,  or  rather  themselves,  have 
resorted  to  foul  means  to  get  rid  of  these  men  when  they  could  not 
extract  from  them  confessions  that  would  suit  their  purpose.  In 
Wright's  case  tliere  might  have  been  special  reasons  for  concealment. 
Some  dark  rumours  were  circulated  about  Captain  Wright  having  been 
put  to  excruciating  torture,  and  it  is  very  possible  that  Bonaparte 
himself  did  not  know  at  that  time  all  the  secrets  of  his  prison-houses. 
There  is  a  remarkable  passage  in  Bourienne,  who,  when  he  was  French 
agent  at  Hamburg,  kidnapped  a  spy,  a  really  bad  character,  and  sent 
him  to  Paris,  "  where,"  he  says,  "  Fouch^  no  doubt  took  good  care  of 
him."    These  are  ominous  words. 

The  trial  of  Moreau,  Georges,  and  the  others,  did  not  take  place  for 
several  months  after  Pichegru's  death.  Meantime  a  motion  was  made 
in  the  Tribunate,  by  one  Our^e,  to  bestow  upon  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
the  title  of  Emperor  of  the  French,  with  the  hereditary  succession  in 
his  family.  Carnot  alone  spoke  against  the  motion,  which  however 
was  passed  by  a  great  majority  on  tiie  8rd  of  May.  The  resolution  of 
the  Tribunate  was  then  carried  to  the  Senate,  where  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  to.  It  was  then  submitted  to  the  votes  of  the  people  in  the 
departments.  Above  three  millions  of  the  registered  votes  were 
favourable^  and  between  three  and  four  thousand  contrary.  But  even 
before  the  votes  were  collected.  Napoleon  assumed  the  title  of  emperor 
at  St  Cloud  on  the  18th  of  May  1804.  On  the  19th  he  issued  a  decree 
appointing  eighteen  of  his  first  generals  marshals  of  the  French  empire. 
Deputations  with  congratulatory  addresses  soon  began  to  poor  in  from 
the  departments,  and  the  dei^y  followed  in  the  wake. 

In  the  month  of  June  the  trial  of  Moreau,  Qeorges,  and  the  others 
concerned  in  the  conspiracy,  took  place  before  a  special  court  A 
decree  of  the  senate  had  previously  suspended  for  two  years  the 
functions  of  the  jury  in  cases  of  attempts  against  the  person  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Twenty  of  the  accused*  with  Georges  at  their 
head,  were  condemned  to  death;  Moreau,  with  four  more,  to  two 
years'  imprisonment;  and  the  rest  were  acquitted,  but  the  police  seized 
them  on  ooming  out  of  court,  and  replaced  them  in  prison,  at  the 
command  of  the  emperor.  Riviere,  Polignac^  and  some  others  who 
had  been  condemned  to  death,  were  reprieved  by  Napoleon  through 
the  entreaties  of  his  wife  and  sisters.  Qeonces  and  some  of  bis  more 
stubborn  friends  were  executed.  Moreau  had  his  sentence  of  imprison- 
meut  exchanged  for  perpetual  banishment^  and  sailed  for  the  United 
SUtea. 

Napoleon  requested  the  pope  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  his  coro- 
nation.   Aftor  cousuUmg  with  his  oardinals,  Pius  VIL  determined  to 


comply  with  his  wish,  and  came  to  Paris  at  the  end  of  November  1804. 
The  coronation  took  place  in  the  church  of  Ndtre  Dafaie  on  the  2nd  of 
December.  The  crown  having  been  blessed  by  the  pope.  Napoleon 
took  it  himself  from  the  altar  and  placed  it  on  his  head,  after  which 
he  crowned  his  wife  as  empress.  The  heralds  then  proclaimed  the 
accession  "  of  the  high  and  mighty  Napoleon  L,  emperor  of  the  French," 
fto.  &c. 

The  Italian  republic  was  soon  after  transformed  into  a  kingdom.  A 
deputation  of  the  consults  or  senate  proceeded  to  Paris  in  March  1805, 
humbly  requesting  Napoleon  to  accept  the  ancient  iron  crown,  the 
crown  of  Italy,  with  the  condition  that  the  two  crowns  of  France  and 
Italy  should  remain  united  only  on  Napoleon's  head,  and  that  he  should 
appoint  a  separate  successor  to  the  Italian  kingdom.  On  the  26th  of 
May  the  ceremony  was  performed  in  the  cathedral  of  Mibn  by  the 
ardibishop  of  that  city.  Napoleon  seized  the  iron  crown  of  the  old 
Longobard  kings  and  placed  it  on  his  brow,  saying,  "  God  has  given 
it  to  me ;  woe  to  him  who  shall  attempt  to  lay  hands  on  it"  He 
appointed  his  step-son,  Eugene  Beauhamais,  his  viceroy  of  the  kingdom 
of  Italy.  On  the  7th  of  June  Napoleon  opened  in  person  the  session 
of  the  Italian  legislative  body.  About  the  same  time  the  Doge  of 
Gknoa,  Durazzo,  repaired  to  Milan  with  a  deputation  of  senators,  and 
expressed  a  wish  on  the  part  of  the  Genoese  to  be  united  to  the  French 
empire.  A  decree  of  Napoleon,  9th  of  June,  united  Genoa  to  France. 
Soon  after  the  republic  of  Lucca  was  transformed  into  a  principality, 
and  giren  to  Elisa,  Napoleon's  sister,  and  her  husband  Baciocchi,  to  be 
holden  as  a  fief  of  the  French  empire.  Thus  two  more  Italian  republics 
disappeared :  San  Marino  alone  remained. 

In  the  preceding  year  (1804)  Napoleon  had  assembled  a  large  force 
on  the  shores  of  the  British  channel,  with  a  flotilla  at  Boulogne,  and 
had  given  it  the  name  of  '  the  army  of  England'  The  invasion  of 
England  and  the  plunder  of  London  were  confidently  talked  of  among 
his  soldiers.  After  his  return  from  Milan  he  gave  a  new  impulse  to 
the  preparations  for  the  projected  invasion,  and  spoke  of  it  publicly 
as  an  attempt  resolved  upon.  His  real  intentions  however  have  been 
a  matter  of  much  doubt  and  controversy.  Bourienne,  who  was  then 
still  near  Bonaparte's  person,  positively  states  that  he  did  not  enter- 
tain any  serious  view  of  landing  in  England ;  that  he  was  fully  aware 
of  the  difficulty  and  risk  of  such  an  undertaking;  that  even  had  he 
succeeded  in  landing  100,000  men,  which  was  no  easy  matter,  he  might 
have  lost  one-half  or  two-thirds  in  taking  possession  of  London ;  and 
then,  had  the  English  nation  persevered,  he,  not  having  the  superiority 
at  sea,  could  not  have  obtained  reinforcements,  &o,  Bonaparte  at  St 
Helena  spoke  differently.  He  said  he  had  taken  all  his  measures;  he 
had  dispersed  his  ships  all  over  the  sea ;  and  while  the  KnglLsh  were 
sailing  after  them  to  different  parts  of  the  world,  his  ships  were  to 
return  suddenly  and  at  the  same  time ;  he  would  have  had  seventy  or 
eighty  French  and  Spanish  ships  in  the  channel,  with  which  he  cuuld 
have  remained  master  of  the  narrow  seas  for  two  months ;  three  or 
four  thousand  boats  and  100,000  men  were  ready  at  a  signal.  The 
enterprise  was  popular  with  the  French,  and  was  supported.  Napoleon 
said,  by  the  wishes  of  a  great  number  of  English.  One  pitched  battle 
after  landing,  the  result  of  which  could  not  be  doubtful,  and  in  four 
days  he  would  have  been  in  London,  as  the  nature  of  the  country  does 
not  admit  of  a  war  of  manasuvres ;  his  army  should  have  preserved  the 
strictest  discipline ;  he  would  have  presented  himself  to  the  English 
people  with  the  magical  words  of  liberty  and  equality,  and  as  having 
come  to  restore  to  them  their  rights  and  liberties,  &a  (Las  Cases, 
vol.  L,  part  ii.)  It  must  be  observed'  that  all  this  declamation  applies 
to  his  preparations  towards  the  end  of  1803  and  the  beginning  of  1804, 
when  he  was  still  first  consul,  and  preserved  a  show  of  respect  for 
the  liberties  of  the  people.  To  O'Meara  he  spoke  in  a  rather  different 
strain.  Luckily,  perhaps  for  all  parties,  the  trial  was  not  made.  While 
his  army  was  assembled  near  Boulogne,  a  new  storm  burst  on  the  side 
of  Germany. 

Austria  had  remonstrated  against  the  never-ending  encroachments 
of  Napoleon  in  Italy.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  and  Gustavus,  king  of 
Sweden,  protested  against  the  violation  of  the  German  territory  on  the 
occasion  of  the  seizure  of  the  Due  d'Enghicn ;  the  '  Moniteur '  answered 
them  by  taunts  and  jibes  against  the  two  sovereigns.  By  the  treaty  of 
Luneville  the  Italian,  Batavian,  and  Ligurian  republics  were  acknow- 
ledged as  independent  states;  but  Napoleon  had  now  seized  the  crown 
of  Italy,  had  annexed  Liguria  to  France,  and  both  Holland  and  Hanover 
were  occupied  by  his  troops.  Both  Russia  and  Austria  complained, 
but  their  complaints  remained  unheeded.  A  new  coalition  was  formed 
in  the  summer  of  1805  between  England,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Sweden. 
Prussia  was  urged  to  join  it ;  she  hesitated,  increased  her  ai'mies,  but 
remained  neutral,  looking  forward  to  the  events  of  the  war.  Austria, 
without  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  Russians,  who  wei^  assembling 
on  the  frontiers  of  Gallicia,  marched  an  army  into  the  electorate  of 
Bavaria ;  and  on  the  elector  refusing  to  join  the  coalition,  they  entered 
Miinich.  General  Mack,  who  had  given  sufficient  proofs  of  incapacity 
in  the  field  while  commanding  the  Neapolitans  in  1798,  was  by  sums 
strange  influence  placed  at  the  head  of  the  gi*eat  Austrian  army.  The 
Archduke  Charles  commanded  the  Austrian  forces  on  the  side  of  Italy. 
Napoleon  directed  his  army  of  England  to  march  quickly  to  the  Rhine; 
other  troops  from  Holland,  Hanover,  and  the  interior  of  France,  were 
ordered  to  march  to  the  same  quarter.  He  appointed  Maasena  to 
command  the  army  in  Italy. 
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On  the  2drd  of  September  1805  Bonaparte  went  in  state  to  the 
flenate^  where  he  delivered  a  speech  in  his  peculiar  style  of  oratory  on 
die  occasion  of  the  war.  By  cpnstantly  throwing  all  the  blame  of  the 
war  upon  the  EDglish,  by  contiuually  representing  them  aa  a  sort  of 
jDcamation  of  the  evil  principle  ever  intent  on  the  ruin  of  Franoe, 
Bonaparte  succeeded,  in  a  countiy  where  great  ignorance  prevailed 
on  political  subjects,  and  where  the  press  was  sure  not  to  con- 
tradict him,  to  create  that  spirit  of  bitter  and  deep  animosity  against 
England  which  continued  to  exist  long  after  his  death.  It  is  curious 
to  read  the  'Mouiteur'  of  those  limes,  and  to  see  the  extravagant 
assertions  and  charges  against  England  with  which  its  columns  are 
filled.  ('  Recueil  de  d^creta,  ordonnances,  trait^s  de  pais,  manifestos, 
proclamations,  discours,  kc,  de  Napoleon  Bonaparte  et  des  membres 
du  Qouvernement  Franfais  depuis  le  18  bnimaire  an  8  [Novembre 
1799],  jusqu*  U  I'ann^e  1812  inclusivement^  extraits  du  Moniteur,' 
i  vols.  8vo,  1818,  a  very  useful  book  of  reference.)  In  one  iastanoe 
the  Euglirth  werd  gravely  accused  of  having  thrown  bales  of  infected 
cotton  on  the  coast  of  France  in  1804,  in  order  to  introduce  the 
plague  into  that  country ;  and  the  *  Moniteur '  (the  official  journal) 
sdded,'  *'  the  English  cannot  conquer  us  by  the  sword,  they  assail  us 
with  the  plague;"  and  strange  to  say,  this  absurd  story  was  revived  in 
the  '  Memoirs  of  Marshal  Ney/  published  at  Paris  in  1832. 

Napoleon  repaired  to  Maims,  where  he  took  the  command  of  the 
grand  army,  a  name  which  was  afterwards  always  applied  to  the  army 
while  he  commanded  in  person.  He  ako  began  in  this  campaign  to 
issue  regular  bulletins  of  the  events  of  the  war.  Coloured  as  these 
documents  generally  are  (Bourienne,  in  his  account  of  the  Egyptian 
war,  shows  the  process  by  which  Napoleon  used  to  frame  them),  they 
still  constitute  a  series  of  important  historical  papers. 

Wa  cannot  enter  into  the  details  of  the  campaign  of  1805,  and  we 
must  refer  our  readers  to  the  professional  statements  of  military  men 
of  both  sides  who  were  in  it,  such  as  Stutterheim's  'Campaign  of 
Austerlitz ;'  '  Rapp's  '  Memoirs,*  &&  Suffice  it  to  say  ^at  Qeneral 
Mack  allowed  himself  to  be  surrounded  at  Ulm,  and  then  surrendered, 
on  the  17th  of  October,  without  fighting,  with  more  than  20,000  men, 
all  his  staff,  artillery,  &c.  The  other  Austrian  divisions  being  now 
scattered  about  could  make  no  effectual  resistance,  and  the  French 
entered  Vienna  on  the  13th  of  November.  The  Russian  army  had  by 
thi4  time  assembled  in  Moravia,  under  the  Emperor  Alexander  in 
person.  Being  joined  by  some  Austrian  divisions  it  amounted  to  about 
80,000  men.  Napoleon  told  his  soldiers  that  they  were  now  going  to 
meet  a  new  enemy,  *'who  had  been  brought  from  the  ends  of  the 
world  by  the  gold  of  England."  Alluding  to  the  high  character  borne 
by  the  Russian  infantry,  he  added  :—**  This  contest  is  of  much  import- 
ance to  the  honour  of  the  French  infantry.  The  question  must  be 
now  tinally  settled  whether  the  French  infantry  be  the  first  or  the 
second  in  Europa"  The  irreat  battle  of  Austerlitz  was  fought  on  the 
2nd  of  December,  1805.  The  two  armies  were  nearly  equal  in  number. 
The  Russians,  confident  of  success,  extended  their  line  too  much. 
Bonaparte  broke  through  it  and  separated  their  divisions,  which,  after 
a  stout  resistance,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  Russian  Guards,  were 
routed  in  detail  The  loss  of  the  allies  was  tremendous;  thousands 
W(  re  drowned  in  the  frozen  lakes  in  the  rear  of  their  position.  The 
Emperor  of  Austi  ia  had  an  interview  with  Napoleon  the  day  after,  and 
an  armistice  was  concluded,  by  which  the  remaining  Russian  troops 
were  allowed  to  retire  to  their  own  country.  Peace  between  Austria 
aud  France  was  signed  at  Prcsburg  on  the  26th  of  December.  Austria 
gave  up  the  Venetian  provinces  and  Dalmatia  to  the  kingdom  of 
Italy,  Tyrol  to  tho  elector  of  Bavaria,  and  other  districts,  besides  a 
contribution  of  one  hundred  millions  of  francs.  This  war,  which  was 
to  have  checked  the  preponderance  of  Napoleon  in  Italy,  left  that 
country  entirely  at  his  disposal,  and  established  his  influenoe  over  a 
great  part  of  Germany,  where,  having  raised  the  electors  of  Bavaria 
and  Wiiitemberg  to  the  rank  of  kings,  he  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  all  the  smaller  states,  which  he  formed  into  the  confederation  of 
the  Rhine  under  his  protection.  The  old  German  empire  was  thus 
diasolved.  Soon  after,  the  Emperor  Francis  formally  renounced  his 
title  of  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  assumed  the  title  of  Francis  L, 
emperor  of  Austria  and  of  his  other  hereditary  states. 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  position  of  Napoleon  after  the  battle 
of  Austerlitz  in  the  heart  of  Moravia,  the  winter  having  set  in,  and 
he  far  from  the  frontiers  of  France  and  from  his  reinforcements  and 
supplies,  the  Russians,  who  were  expecting  reinforcements,  in  his  fronts 
Prussia  wavering  on  his  flank,  Bohemia  untouched,  the  Archduke 
Charles  and  tho  Hungarian  insurrection  in  his  rvar,  was  extremely 
critical,  had  he  chosen  to  protract  the  war.  This  of  course  induced 
him  to  grant  Austria  better  terms  than  what  she  appeared  to  have  a 
right  to,  on  a  mere  superficial  view  of  the  condition  of  the  two  powers. 
The  Austrian  empire  was  not  overthrown  because  Vienna  was  in  the 
power  of  the  invader.  But  Napoleon  oalcukted  on  the  habits  and 
the  fears  of  the  Emperor  Francis,  and  on  his  affection  for  the  citizens 
of  Vienna;  and  he  was  not  mistc^en  on  this  occasion. 

The  King  of  Naples,  breaking  his  recent  treaty  with  France,  had 
oJlowed  a  Russian  and  English  army  to  land  in  his  dominions,  where 
they  remained  useless  during  the  great  struggle  that  was  going  forward 
in  Germany.  Napoleon  sent  an  army  to  Naphs  in  February  1806; 
and  King  Ferdinand  took  refuge  in  Sicily.  A  decree  of  Napoleon, 
March  1806,  appomted  his  brother  Joseph  king  of  Naples  and  of  Sicily. 


On  the  6th  of  Jane  foUowint;  he  appointed  by  another  decree  hii 
brother  Louis  king  of  Holland,  thus  transforming  by  a  stroke  of  the 
pen  the  Batavian  republic  into  a  kingdom  dependent  on  France.  Hii 
brother-in-law,  Murat,  was  made  grand-duke  of  Berg. 

Daring  his  victorious  progress  in  Germany,  Napoleon  received  the 
news  of  the  total  destruction  of  the  French  and  Spanish  fleets  by 
Nelson  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  on  the  21st  of  October  1805.  His 
peevish  remark  on  the  occasion  is  said  to  have  been — **  I  cannot  be 
everywhere; "  and  he  threw  all  the  blame  on  his  unfortunate  admirsl, 
Villeneuve,  who  soon  after  killed  himself.  From  this  time  Napoleon 
renounced  his  plans  of  invading  England,  and  he  applied  himself  to 
destroy  all  English  trade  and  oorreapondence  with  the  contineot 
Charles  Fox,  who  had  saooeeded  Pitt  as  minister,  was  known  to  be 
favourable  to  peace.  Negociations  accordingly  were  entered  into  by 
Napoleon,  on  the  basis  of  the  '  uti  possidetis.'  Lord  Yarmouth,  snd 
afterwards  Lord  Lauderdale,  were  the  English  negociatora.  Napoleon 
however  required  that  Sicily  should  be  given  up  to  Joseph  BonapartCk 
But  Sicily  had  never  been  conquered  by  the  French,  it  had  been 
throughout  the  war  the  ally  of  England,  and,  owing  to  that  alliance, 
its  sovereign  had  lost  his  continental  dominions  of  Naples.  To  have 
bartered  away  Sicily  to  FWmce  would  have  been,  on  the  part  of 
England,  an  act  of  bad  fisith  equal  to  if  not  worse  than  the  former 
barter  of  Venice  by  the  French.  The  English  minister  refused,  and 
Fox  dying  soon  after,  the  negociations  broke  ofL 

The  conduct  of  Prussia  had  been  one  of  tergiver^atton.  Napoleon 
knew  that  she  had  felt  the  wiBh,  without  having  the  resolution,  to 
strike  a  blow  while  he  was  engaged  in  Moravia  against  the  Russinns. 
To  keep  her  in  good  humour  he  had  given  Hanover  up  to  her,  which 
Prussia,  though  at  peaee  with  the  King  of  England,  scrupled  not  to 
aocepL  She  moreover  shut  her  ports  against  British  Tessels.  Bona- 
parte,  after  having  settled  his  affairs  with  Austria,  altered  his  tone 
towards  Prussia.  The  '  Moniteur'  began  to  talk  of  Prussia  as  s 
secondary  power,  which  assumed  a  tone  that  its  extent  and  position 
did  not  warrant  In  his  negooiationB  with  Lord  Lauderdale,  Napoleon 
had  offered  to  restore  Hanover  to  the  King  of  England.  The  con- 
federation of  the  Rhine  extended  round  a  great  part  of  the  PruAsisa 
frontiers.  The  Prussian  minister  at  Paris,  Von  Knobeisdorf,  in  a  note 
which  he  delivered  to  Talleyrand  on  the  let  of  October,  1806,  ssid 
truly,  "  that  the  king  his  master  saw  around  his  territories  nono  bat 
French  soldiers  or  vassals  of  France,  ready  to  march  at  her  beck." 
The  note  demanded  that  the  French  troops  should  evacuate  the 
territory  of  Germany.  Napoleon  answered  in  a  tone  of  sneer  snd 
defiance,  saying  that  "  to  provoke  the  enmity  of  France  was  as  sense- 
less a  course  as  to  pretend  to  withstand  the  waves  of  the  oceso." 
The  King  of  Prussia  issued  a  long  manifesto  from  his  head-quarters  at 
Erfurt  on  the  9th  of  October  1806,  in  which  he  recapitulated  the 
long  series  of  Napoleon's  encroachments,  which  all  the  world  ma 
acquainted  with,  bat  which  the  King  of  Prussia  seemed  now  to  di^ 
cover  for  the  first  time.  Napoleon  was  speedily  in  the  field;  he 
attacked  the  Prussians  firsts  and  this  time  he  had  on  his  side  a  laige 
superiority  of  numbers,  added  to  his  superiority  of  tactics.  Tbe 
double  battle  of  Auerstadt  and  Jena  (16th  of  October)  decided  the 
campaign.  The  Prussian  troops  fought  bravely,  but  their  generals 
committed  the  same  error  as  the  Austrian  generals  had  oommitted 
before,  of  extending  too  much  their  line  of  operations  The  conse- 
quences of  the  Prussian  defeat  were  most  disastrous.  Most  of  their 
divisions  were  surrounded  and  obliged  to  lay  down  their  arms. 
Almost  all  their  strong  fortressee — Magdeburg,  Spandaa,  Kustrio, 
Stettin,  Hameln,  surrendered  without  firing  a  ahot^  The  work  of  the 
great  Frederic's  whole  life  crumbled  to  pieces  in  a  few  weeks.  Bliioher 
and  Lestocq  were  the  only  officers  who  kept  some  regiments  together, 
with  which  they  made  a  gallant  stand  in  the  northern  provinces. 

Bonaparte  entered  Berlin  on  the  21st  of  October.  He  dispatched 
Mortier  to  occupy  Hamburg,  and  seize  all  English  property  thrre. 
On  the  21st  of  November  1806,  Napoleon  issued  his  well-known  Berlin 
decree  against  British  commerce.  '*  The  British  islanda  were  to  be 
considered  as  in  a  state  of  blockade  by  all  the  continent.  All  corre»' 
pondence  or  trade  with  England  was  forbidden  under  most  severs 
penalties.  All  articles  of  £U)glish  manufacture  or  produce  of  tbe 
British  colonies  were  considered  as  contraband.  Property  of  every 
kind  belonging  to  British  subjects,  wherever  foand,  waa  declared 
lawful  prize.  All  letters  to  and  from  England  to  be  detained  and 
opened  at  the  post-offices."  The  English  government  retaliated  by  its 
orders  in  council,  11th  of  November  1807. 

Meantime  the  King  of  Prussia  had  fled  to  Kbnigsbeig,  aud  the 
Russian  armies  advanced  to  the  Vistula :  the  French  occupied  Warsaw. 
French  agents  had  previously  penetrated  into  Russian  Poland,  and 
had  spread  a  report  that  Kosciusko  was  at  Napoleon's  head-quarters. 
Napoleon  had  invited  Kosciusko,  who  waa  then  living  in  Switaeriand, 
to  oome,  but  that  single-minded  patriot^  miatrosting  the  views  of  the 
conqueror,  declined  the  invitation. 

Napoleon  received  at  his  head-quarters  at  Posen  namerous  addressee 
from  variouB  parts  of  Poland,  entreating  him  to  restore  that  oouutry 
to  its  independence.  His  answers  were  cold  and  cautions.  He  hef^n 
his  winter  campaign  against  the  Russians  by  the  battle  of  Pultusk 
(28th  of  December),  in  which  the  French  experiencuig  a  severe  check 
retired  towards  the  Vistula.  The  month  of  Januaiy  1807  passed 
without  any  engagements^  but  on  the  8th  of  Febroaiy  the  great  battle 
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of  Eylau  was  fought  between  the  two  grand  armies.  General  Bening- 
sen  commanded  the  Russians.  The  French  made  repeated  and  furious 
attacks  on  the  Russian  infantry,  which  stood  like  walls  of  brass,  and 
the  aisaiknts  were  at  last  obliged  to  desist.  The  battle  lasted  till 
near  ten  o'clock  at  night.  The  loss  on  both  sides  was  dreadful ;  it 
has  never  been  correctly  ascertained,  but  has  been- roughly  estimated 
at  50,000  men.  After  the  batUe  Napoleon  withdrew  again  to  the  line 
of  the  Vistula,  and  Beningsen  retired  towards  Konigsberg.  There 
was  no  more  fightinjc  between  the  two  armies  for  more  than  three 
months  after.  The  French  meantime  besieged  Dauzig,  which  was 
defended  by  the  Prussian  General  Kalkreut,  and  surrendered  at  the 
end  of  Blay  1807.  Napoleon  having  now  reinforced  his  army  to 
200,000  men,  advanced  again  towards  the  Russians.  On  the  18th  of 
Jane  the  battle  of  Friedland  took  plaoe^  in  which,  after  an  obstinate 
atruggle,  the  Russians  were  at  last  worsted,  and  driven  beyond  the 
river  Aller.  They  did  not  lose  however  either  cannon  or  baggage,  and 
they  effected  their  retreat  upon  Tilsit  near  the  Russian  frontiers. 

Aa  Bonaparte  and  Alexander  both  wished  for  peace,  an  armiatioe 
was  made^  and  a  personal  interview  took  place  between  the  two 
emperors  on  a  raft  m  the  middle  of  the  river  Niemen  on  the  25th  of 
June.  Thn  two  sovereigtis  after  this  took  up  their  residence  in  the 
ttjwn  of  Tilsit,  where  the  treaty  of  peace  wa*}  finally  signed.  The 
Kiut?  of  Prussia  was  restored  to  about  one-half  of  his  former  tern- 
tori«*B,  as  far  as  the  Elbe.  The  duchy  of  Warsaw  was  given  to  the 
Klector  of  Saxony,  who  was  made  a  king,  and  beeame  the  faithful 
ally  of  Napoleon.  The  principal  Prussian  fortresses  and  sea-port 
towns  were  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  French  till  the  general 
peace.  Russia  made  no  sacrifices;  on  the  contrary,  she  obtained  a  part 
of  Prussian  Poland.  But  there  were  secret  articles  to  the  treaty,  by 
which  Fhmce  allowed  Russia  to  take  Finland  from  Sweden,  and 
Russia,  on  her  part,  promised  to  close  her  ports  against  British  vessels. 
On  the  9th  of  July  Napoleon  left  Tilsit  to  return  to  Paris,  where  he 
received  the  usual  tribute  of  servile  addresses  and  fulsome  flattery. 
On  the  19th  of  August  a  Senatus  Consultum  suppressed  the  Tribunate, 
the  only  remains  of  a  national  deliberative  body  in  France.  It  had 
been  previously  reduced  to  one-half  of  its  original  number.  Three 
committees  of  administration,  of  legislation,  and  of  finances,  taken 
from  the  legislative  body,  discussed  the  projects  of  law  in  lieu  of  the 
Tribunate. 

Having  stripped  the  elector  of  Hesse  Cassel  of  his  dominions,  under 
the  plea  that  he  had  not  joined  him  in  the  war  against  Prussia,  as  well 
stf  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  of  his,  on  the  ground  that  the  duke  had 
joined  Prussia  against  him,  Napoleon  created  out  of  these  and  other 
districts  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  18th  of  August^  aud  gave  it  to 
his  brother  Jerome,  who  took  up  his  residence  at  CasseL  Soon  after, 
the  prince  regent  of  Portugal  having  refused  to  enforce  the  Berlin 
decree  against  England,  Napoleon  sent  Junot  with  80,000  men  across 
Spain  to  take  possession  of  Portugal  At  the  same  time  he  published 
in  the  '  Honiteur '  that  "  the  house  of  Braganza  had  ceased  to  reign  in 
Europe."  Junot  entered  Lisbon  without  opposition,  November  ;iOth, 
1807,  the  prince  regent  and  his  court  having  just  before  embarked  for 
Brazil.  In  December  of  the  same  year.  Napoleon  having  gone  to 
Milan,  sent  for  the  queen  of  Etruria  and  her  son,  and  signified  to  her 
that  she  must  resign  Tuscany,  which  whs  immediately  occupied  by 
French  troops;  and  in  the  following  June  (1808)  Tuscany  was  formally 
annexed,  not  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  but  to  the  French  empire^  of 
which  it  formed  three  new  departments.  The  queen  was  promised  a 
comiiensation  in  Portugal,  which  she  never  obtained.  On  the  17th  of 
December  1807,  Napoleon  issued  from  Milan  a  decree  by  which  all 
merchant  vessds  which  should  submit  to  the  British  orders  in  council 
were  declared  to  be  lawful  prises  by  the  French.  In  the  following  year 
(1808)  a  number  of  American  vest  els  were  seized  and  confiscated  in 
the  French  and  Italian  ports.  The  pope  was  next  to  feel  Napoleon's 
displeasure.  The  French  troops  had  for  some  time  occupied  Anoona 
and  Civita  Yeccbia,  in  order  to  keep  away  the  English  and  the 
KuBsians;  but  Napoleon  now  insisted  on  the  pope  declaring  war 
against  England.  The  pope  answered  that  he  was  a  sovereign  of 
peace,  and  could  not  declare  war  as^ainst  any  Christian  power. 
Napoleon  said  that  as  the  successor  of  Charlemagne  he  was  emperor 
of  the  west^  king  of  Italy,  and  suzerain  of  the  pope;  that  the  English 
were  heretics,  and  therefore  enemies  of  the  Holy  See ;  and  that  the 
donation  of  Charlemagne  had  been  made  to  defend  the  holy  church 
against  its  enemies :  that  if  the  pope  did  not  comply  with  his  wishes 
he.  Napoleon,  would  take  back  Charlemagne's  grant.  We  cannot  go 
further  here  into  the  long  and  vexatious  correspondence  and  con- 
troTersy  between  Napoleon  and  the  court  of  Rome,  which  were  carried 
on  for  several  years,  aud  which  form  an  interesting  epieode  in  the 
general  history  of  those  times.  ('  Compendio  Storico  sU  Pio  TIL,' 
MiUmo,  1824;  Botta»  'Storia  d'ltalia;'  Ooppi,  'AnnaU  d'ltaUa,' and 
«Memorie  Storiche  del  Cardinal  Pacca.')  By  a  decree  of  the  2nd  of 
April  1808,  Napoleon  annexed  the  Marches  or  Adriatic  provinces  of 
the  Roman  state  to  his  kingdom  of  Italy.  There  were  other  points  of 
dispute  between  the  pope  and  Napoleon  on  matters  concerning  the 
Concordat  with  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  (See  a  mild  and  well-written 
letter  of  the  viceroy,  Eugene  Beauhamois,  to  Pius  VII.  on  this  subject 
in  the  *  Amministrasione  del  Regno  d'ltalia.')  About  the  same  time 
(February  1808)  a  French  force  under  Qeneitd  Miollis  entered  Rome, 
occupied  the  Caetlc  St.  Angel o,  aud  began  to  do  militazy  duty  ia  that 


city.  The  general  took  the  papal  troops  under  his  own  command. 
The  pope  remained  in  hia  palace  with  the  more  shadow  of  a  civil 
power,  which  he  had  no  means  to  enforce. 

We  now  come  to  another  and  most  important  transaction  of  Napo- 
leon's reign,  the  invasion  of  Spain.  Spain  was  the  humble  and 
submissive  ally  of  Napoleon :  her  navy,  her  army,  her  treasures  were 
at  his  disposal.  She  was  at  war  with  Great  Britain ;  she  had  allowed 
a  free  passage  to  the  French  troops  through  her  territory  to  Portugal 
Other  French  divisions  had  entered  Spain  as  friends  in  the  bestinniog 
cf  1808,  and  seized  by  stratagem  the  fortresses  of  St.  Sebastian, 
Pamplona,  and  Barcelona.  At  the  same  time  the  internal  administra- 
tion of  Spain  was  carried  on  in  a  most  corrupt  and  profligate  manner. 
Charles  IV.,  his  queen,  and  the  favourite  Godoy,  had  completely  dis- 
gusted the  Spaniards.  An  insurrectional  movement  took  place  at 
Aranjuez,  20th  of  March,  and  Ferdinand,  the  heir  to  the  crown,  who 
was  a  favourite  with  the  people,  was  proclaimed  king,  and  Charles  was 
induced  to  abdicate.  Napoleon  foimded  upon  this  a  pretence  for 
interfering.  He  invited  father,  mother,  son,  and  favourite  to  Bayonne^ 
where  he  himself  repaired  in  April.  Charles  and  his  queen  went 
readily — Ferdinand  hesitated ;  but  Napoleon  sent  Savary,  who  with 
many  asseverations  of  his  master's  honourable  and  friendly  intentions 
towards  him,  gradually  deooyed  the  weak  prince  from  stage  to  stage 
until  he  was  fairly  out  of  the  Spanish  territory.  A  scene  of  duplicity 
and  dishonesty,  of  indecent  and  uonatural  recriminations  now  took 
place  between  Napoleon,  the  old  king,  the  queen,  and  her  son,  which 
for  moral  turpitude  has  no  parallel  in  history.  Charles  resumed  his 
character  of  king,  stigmatised  Ferdinand  as  a  rebellious  son,  the  queen 
joined  in  reviling  and  disgracing  him  at  the  expense  of  her  own  and 
her  husband's  honour,  and  Ferdinand,  overwhelmed  by  insults  aud 
threats,  renounced  his  claim  to  the  throne  of  Spain  on  the  6th  of  May. 
Charles  likewise  resigned  all  his  rights  "  in  favour  of  his  friend  and 
ally  the  emperor  of  the  French."  Napoleon  now  issued  a  decree,  ap- 
pomting  "  his  dearly-beloved  brother  Joseph  Napoleon,  king  of  Naples 
and  Sicily,  to  the  crowns  of  Spain  and  the  Indies."  By  a  subsequent 
decree,  15th  of  July,  he  appointed  *'hiB  dearly>beloved  cousin,  Joachim 
Murat^  grandduke  of  Beig,  to  the  throne  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  which 
renuuued  vacant  by  the  accession  of  Joseph  Napoleon  to  the  kingdoms 
of  Spain  and  the  Indies."  Both  these  curious  documents  are  sij^ned 
Napoleon,  and  countersigned  by  the  minister  secretary  of  state^ 
Maret. 

The  memorable  events  which  resulted  from  these  nefarious  tranz* 
actions,  the  occupation  of  Madrid  by  Murat,  the  revolt  and  subsequent 
massacre  of  the  people  of  that  citv  on  the  2nd  of  May,  the  insurrection 
which  broke  out  simultaneously  in  all  parts  of  the  Peninsula  against 
the  invaders — the  heroic  though  often  unfortunate  resistance  of  the 
Spaniards — the  atrocities  committed  by  the  French  troops,  and  the 
cruel  retaliations  by  the  Spanish  guerrillas — the  long  murderous  war 
of  seven  years,  from  1808  till  1814,  in  which  the  British  army  acted  a 
conspicuous  part— all  tbe<e  may  be  read  in  the  numerous  works 
written  expressly  on  the  subject  of  the  Peninsular  war.  B^or  the 
military  transactions  see  Colonel  Napier,  General  Foy,  and  Majw 
Vacani,  and  the  '  Annals  of  the  Peninsular  Campaigns,'  by  Captain 
Hamilton.  For  the  Spanish  view  of  the  subject  see  Count  Toreno, 
'  Historia  del  Levantamiento,  Querra,  y  Revolucion  de  Espaiia,'  Madrid, 
1885 ;  and  Ganga  Arguelles,  *  Observadones  sobre  las  Histories  de 
Southey,  Londonderry,  Clarke,  y  Napier.'  For  a  general,  historical, 
and  political  view  of  Spain  during  that  period,  see  Southey's  '  History 
of  the  Peninsular  War,'  and  compare  Thiers,  '  Histoire  du  Consulat 
et  de  TEmpire.'  But  the  work  that  gives  perhaps  the  best  insight  into 
the  feelings  and  conduct  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  various  provinces 
throughout  that  memorable  struggle,  is  the  '  Histoire  de  la  Revolution 
d'Espagne,'  by  Colonel  Schepeler,  a  Prussian  officer,  who  was  himself 
in  the  Spanish  service  during  the  whole  time. 

During  the  seven  years  of  the  Peninsular  war,  600,000  Frenchmen 
entered  Spain  at  d^erent  times  by  the  two  great  roads  of  Bayonne 
and  Perpignan.  There  returned  into  France  at  various  times  about 
250,000.  The  other  850,000  did  not  return.  Making  full  deduction 
for  those  who  remained  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards  and 
English,  and  were  afterwards  set  free  at  the  peace  of  1814,  the  number 
who  perished  during  that  war  cannot  be  estimateil  at  less  than  250,000, 
if  it  does  not  approach  rather  800,000.  (Schepeler  and  Foy.)  The  loss 
of  the  Spaniards,  soldiers  and  peasants,  who  were  destroyed  in  detail  on 
almost  every  spot  in  the  peninsula,  cannot  be  calculated,  but  it  must 
have  been  greater  than  that  of  the  French. 

In  1808  Napoleon  re-estabU«hed  titles  of  nobility  in  France. 
Lef^bvre,  who  had  taken  Danzig  during  the  previous  year,  was  the 
first  duke  that  he  created.  Many  others,  both  militaiy  and  civilians^ 
received  titles  from  towns  in  Italy  and  Oermany,  with  an  income 
charged  upon  the  revenues  or  national  domains  of  the  conquered 
countries.  Both  the  titles  and  the  incomes  attached  to  them  were 
made  hereditary. 

In  September  1808  Napoleon  repaired  to  Erfurt  te  hold  conferences 
with  the  emperor  Alexander.  Tlie  subject  of  these  conferences  re- 
mained a  secret,  but  it  would  seem  that  the  question  of  Turkey  waz 
agitated.  Napoleon  says  that  the  principal  obstacle  to  a  parution  of 
that  country  was  Constautiuoplei  It  seems  however  that  he  con« 
sented  to  Russia  encroaching  on  the  frontier  provinces  of  Turkey,  as 
the  Russian  troops  invaded  Moldavia  aud  WaUachia  toon  after  the 
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oonferenoOi  On  returaiog  from  Erfart^  Napoleon  told  hia  senate  that 
he  and  the  emperor  of  liuMia  were  iirevooably  united  in  a  bond  of 
alliance. 

The  English  in  the  meantime  had  reconquered  Portugal,  and  were 
advancing  to  the  aseietaaoe  of  the  Spaniarda  King  Joseph  had  been 
oblitted  to  leave  Madrid,  and  the  French  armies  had  withdrawn  behind 
the  Ebra  Napoleon  resolved  to  set  out  for  Spain  himselt  On  the 
26ih  of  October  he  opened  in  person  the  SMsion  of  the  legislative 
body  with  one  of  his  oharaoteristio  speechet  :->"  The  hideous  presenoe 
of  the  English  leopards  oontamioates  the  continent  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  1  go  to  place  myself  at  the  head  of  my  armies,  to  crown  my 
brother  at  Madrid,  and  to  plant  the  French  eaglee  on  the  ramparts  of 
Lisbon."  Two  days  af^rwards  he  set  off  for  Spain.  On  the  23i'd  of 
November  1808,  Napoleon  defeated  the  Spanish  troops  at  Tudela,  and 
on  the  4  th  of  December  Madrid  capitulated.  He  then  set  off  for 
Astorga,  expecting  to  intercept  Sir  John  Moore  in  his  retreat.  In  this 
however  he  did  not  succeed ;  and  leaving  the  task  of  pursuing  the 
Eni.lii'h  to  Soult  and  Ney,  he  suddenly  quitted  Astorga,  and  returned 
in  great  haste  to  France  in  January  1809. 

A  new  Austrian  war  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  out.  This  time 
Austria  came  single  into  the  field.  She  had  made  aatonishing  exertions 
to  recruit  her  armies  to  the  number  of  nearly  half  a  million  of  men. 
Austria  had  apparently  no  new  personal  subject  of  complaint,  except 
the  alarm  she  naturally  felt  at  the  rapid  strides  of  Napoleon  towards 
univeraal  dominion.  The  Archduke  Charles  commanded  the  Austrian 
army  of  Qermany,  and  the  Archduke  John  that  of  Italy.  The  Austrians 
crossed  the  Inn  on  the  9th  of  April,  and  occupied  Bavaria  and  the 
TyroL  Napoleon  quickly  assembled  his  army  beyond  the  Rhine, 
repaired  to  Augsburg,  and  by  one  of  his  skilful  manoeuvres  broke  the 
line  of  the  Austrians,  gained  the  battle  of  Eckmilhl,  and  obliged  the 
Archduke  Charles  to  retire  into  Bohemia,  leaving  the  road  to  Vienna 
open  to  the  French.  (For  the  details  of  this  campaign  see  General 
Pelet^  *M6moires  sur  la  Guerre  de  1809,'  i  vola  8vo,  Paris,  1824-26.) 
On  the  12th  of  May  the  French  entered  Vienna.  The  arehduke  now 
collected  his  army  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube.  Bonaparte  crossed 
the  river  to  attack  him,  and  the  great  battle  of  Aspem  took  place,  21st 
of  May.  The  battle  remained  undecided ;  but  on  the  following  day  it 
was  renewed  with  fury  on  both  ddes,  when  in  the  midst  of  the  action 
Bonaparte  was  informed  that  the  bridge  in  his  rear,  which  communi- 
cated with  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  had  been  carried  off  by  a 
flood.  He  then  ordered  a  retreat,  and  withdrew  his  armv  into  the 
island  of  Lobau  in  the  middle  of  the  Danube.  The  loss  of  the  French 
was  very  great:  Marshal  Lannea  was  among  the  generals  killed. 
Napoleon  remained  for  six  weeks  on  the  island.  Having  re-established 
the  bridge,  and  received  reinforcements,  he  crossed  once  more  to  the 
left  bank,  when  he  fought  the  battle  of  Wagram,  6th  of  July,  in  which 
he  defeated  the  Austrians,  with  a  tremendous  loss  on  both  sidea  Still 
the  Austrian  army  was  not  destroyed  or  dispersed,  and  the  Archduke 
Charles  was  for  continuing  the  struggle.  Other  counsels  however 
prevailed,  and  an  armistice  was  concluded  at  Znaim,  and  this  led  to 
the  peace  of  Schoobrunn,  which  was  not  signed  however  till  the  14th 
of  OctoVter.  Napoleon  had  entertained  some  idea  of  dismembering  the 
Austrian  empire ;  he  had  even  addressed  an  invitation  to  the  Hunga- 
rians to  fcrm  an  independent  kingdom  under  a  native  ruler,  but  tiiis 
address  produced  uo  elfc^ct.  (Germany  began  to  be  agitated  by  a  spirit 
of  popular  rudstance  against  him ;  band9  of  partisans  under  Schill,  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  othen,  had  appeared ;  Tyrol  was  still  in  arras, 
and  be  was  not  quite  sure  of  Russia.  The  war  in  Spain  contiutied  with 
dubious  success,  and  the  English  had  landed  a  considerable  force  at 
Flushing.  He  thought  beat  therefore  to  grant  peace  to  Austria  on 
moderate  conditiona  The  Archduke  Charles  disapproved  of  the  peace, 
and  gave  up  his  command.  Austria  ceded  Trieste,  Camiola,  and  part 
of  Croatia,  Salzburg,  Cracow,  and  Western  Gallicia,  and  several  other 
districts,  to  the  amount  of  about  two  millions  and  a  half  of  inhabitants. 
The  brave  Tyrolese  were  abandoned  to  their  fate.  Hofer  and  others 
of  their  chiefs  were  seized  by  the  French,  taken  to  Mantua,  and 
there  shot. 

Whether  the  subsequent  marriage  of  Napoleon  with  a  daughter  of 
the  Emperor  Francis  was  in  course  of  negociation  at  the  time  of  the 
peace  of  Schonbrunn  has  been  doubted,  but  soon  after  his  return  to 
Paris  he  made  known  to  his  wife  Josephine  his  determination  to  divorce 
her.  A  painful  scene  took  place  on  tiiis  occasion,  which  is  well  described 
by  De  Bau^set^  prefect  of  the  imperial  household,  in  his  '  Mdmoires 
Auecdotiques  sur  Tlutdrieur  du  Palais.'  Napoleon  himself  seems  to 
have  b  en  sincerely  affected  at  Josephlne^s  grief,  but  his  notion  of  the 
necessity  of  having  an  heir  to  the  empire  subdued  his  feelings.  It  is 
known  that  fiom  the  time  of  tlie  conferences  of  Erfurt^  and  perhaps  of 
Tilsit^  he  had  had  in  view  a  marriage  with  one  of  Alexander's  sisters; 
and  the  projVct  had  been  communicated  to  the  Russian  court,  but  the 
empress-mother  had  always  objected  to  it  on  the  plea  of  difference  of 
religion.  The  divorce  being  consented  to  by  Josephine  in  presence  of 
coiumisfiioners  from  the  senate,  the  act  was  solemnly  passed  and  regis- 
tered on  the  16th  of  December  1809.  On  the  11th  of  March  1810 
Napoleon  married  by  proxy  the  Archduchess  Maria  Louisa,  who  soon 
after  set  off  for  Paris.  The  marriage  ceremony  was  performed  at  Paris 
bjr  Cardinal  Fesch. 

The  years  1810  and  1811  were  the  period  of  Napoleon's  greatest 
power.     There  ia  an  interesting  report  made  by  Count  Montalivet 


of  the  situation  of  the  French  empirs  in  1810,  which  displays  the 
gigantic  extent  of  its  dominions.  One  passage  which  refera  to  Holland 
is  curiottsi  That  country  was  ander  the  government  of  Loui^  Bona- 
parte, who  felt  really  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  his  Dutch  subjects, 
and  did  not  enforoe  very  strictly  the  continental  system,  sm  it  was 
styled,  i^inst  English  trade.  Tnis  led  to  frequent  reproofs  from  his 
imperious  brother,  who  at  last  resolved  to  enforoe  his  own  deeraes 
himself  by  uniting  Holland  to  the  French  empire.  (Louis  Bonaparte, 
'  Historical  Documents  and  Reflections  on  the  Qovemmentof  HoUaud.*) 
Count  Montalivet  in  his  report  made  use  of  a  curioua  arg:uiiient  to 
prepare  the  people's  mindi  for  this  measure : — *'  Holland,"  he  said, 
"  is  in  reality  a  ooutin nation  of  France;  it  may  be  de&ned  as  being 
formed  out  of  the  alluvia  of  the  Rhine,  the  Meufle,  and  the  Scheldt, 
which  are  the  great  arteries  of  the  empire."  And  Champagoy,  miai-^ter 
for  foreign  affairs,  in  a  report  to  the  emperor  said — **  UoUand  ia  an 
emanation  of  the  French  empire.  In  order  to  possess  the  Rhine,  your 
majesty  must  extend  your  territory  to  the  Zoyderaeei''  But  even  the 
Zuydersee  was  not  far  enough.  By  a  Senatus  Coosultum,  ISth  Decem- 
ber 1810,  Holland,  Priesland,  Oldenburg,  Bremen,  and  all  the  line  of 
coBst  to  Hamburg,  and  the  country  between  that  town  and  Lub«:ck* 
were  annexcl  to  the  French  empire,  of  which  this  new  territory  formni 
ten  additional  departments.  The  French  empire  now  extended  from 
the  frontiers  of  Denmark  to  those  of  Naples,  jfor  Napoleon  had  finally 
annexed  Rome  and  the  southern  papal  provinces  to  Franca.  The  pope 
launched  a  bull  of  excommunication  against  Napoleon,  upon  which  he 
was  arrested  in  his  palace  on  the  Quirinal  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
of  the  5th  July  1809  by  a  party  of  gendarmes  who  escaladed  the  wdfls, 
and  was  carried  off  to  Savona,  where  he  was  kept  prisoner  until  he 
was  removed  to  Fontainebleau.  The  papal  territory  was  divided  into 
two  departments  of  the  French  empire,  called  of  Rome  and  of  the 
Thrasymene,  of  which  last  Perugia  was  the  head  town.  Napoleon 
gave  his  '  good  city  of  Rome '  the  rank  of  second  town  in  the  French 
empire. 

Besides  the  French  empire,  which,  thus  extended,  reckoned  130 
departments  and  42  millions  of  people,  Napoleon  held  under  his 
sway  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  which  included  Lomhardy  and  Yenioe, 
Modena,  Bologna,  and  the  other  l^ations  and  the  marches,  with  abovs 
six  millions  of  inhabitants ;  also  the  Illyrian  provinces,  including 
Daltnatia,  Camiola,  and  part  of  Croatia,  which  formed  a  separate 
government.  The  kingdom  of  Naples,  with  about  five  milUona  more^ 
was  also  dependent  on  his  will,  as  well  as  the  kingdom  of  Westphalit, 
the  grand-duchy  of  Berg,  ko.  The  policy  of  Napoleon  towards  the 
countries  which  he  bestowed  on  his  brothers  and  other  relatives  was 
plainly  stated  by  himself  to  his  brother  Lucien,  in  an  interview  at 
Mantua  in  1811.  '*  In  the  interior,  as  well  as  the  exterior,  all  my 
relatives  must  follow  my  orders :  everything  must  be  sabservient  to 
the  interest  of  France ;  conscription,  laws,  taxes,  all  most  be  in  yoor 
respective'  states  for  the  advantage  and  support  of  my  crown.  I 
should  otherwise  act  against  my  duty  and  my  interest"  He  would 
not  allow  his  brothers  to  identify  themselves  with  their  subjects,  and 
to  Btrengtben  themselves  on  their  thrones,  because  he  foresaw  that 
it  might  suit  him  some  day  to  remove  them  on  the  occasion  of  a  general 
peac(>,  or  upon  some  new  scheme  of  his  own.  He  saorifioeH  the  people 
of  those  countries  and  their  interests,  as  well  as  the  happiness'and  the 
greatness  of  his  brothera,  to  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  interest  and 
the  glory  of  France.  ('  R^ponse  de  Lucien  Bonaparte  aux  M^moirsi 
de  Lamarque.')  But  even  his  brothera  were  restive  under  this  discip 
line.  Louis  ran  away  from  his  kingdom  of  Holland :  Mumt  wm  in 
continual  disputes  with  his  brother-in-law,  and  Lucien  would  nat  accept 
any  crown  under  such  conditiona 

As  Protector  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  Napoleon  haJ 
under  his  ordere  the  kings  of  Saxony,  Bavaria,  and  Wilrtemburg,  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  and  the  other  Oerman  princes.  He  had  alao 
under  his  protection  the  Helvetic  Confederation,  which  waa  bound  to 
furnish  him  with  troops,  and  to  follow  his  policy.  Prussia,  humbled 
and  dismembered,  lay  entirely  at  his  mercy.  He  could  thus  dtspo^ 
of  more  than  eighty  millions  of  people.  Never,  sinoe  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire,  had  so  great  a  part  of  Europe  been  subject  to  the  will 
of  one  man.  Austria  was  his  ally  through  fear  as  well  as  by  iamily 
connection;  Russia  through  prudence  and  self-interest.  In  Saredea, 
General  Bemadotte  had  been  chosen  Crown  Prince,  and,  after  obt  do- 
ing Napoleon's  consent,  had  repaired  to  Stockholm.  Spain,  bleedii^ 
at  every  pore,  struggled  hard,  and  apparently  with  little  hope  of 
ultimate  success.  Britain  alone  continued  to  defy  his  power,  and  held 
Sicily  and  Portugal  under  her  protection.  Such  was  the  political  con- 
dition of  Europe  at  the  beginning  of  1811.  On  the  20th  of  Mardi  of 
that  year  Maria  Louisa  was  delivered  of  a  son,  who  waa  saluted  by 
Napoleon  as  '  King  of  Rome,'  an  ominous  title  to  thoss  Italians  who 
still  fancied  that  the  crown  of  Itily  was  to  be,  according  to  Napoleon's 
promise,  separated  from  that  of  Fi'ance. 

In  1811  the  firat  symptoms  of  coolness  between  Alexander  and 
Napoleon  manifested  themselvea  The  complaints  of  the  Hussiaa 
landholders  against  the  continental  system,  which  prevented  their 
exporting  by  sea  the  produce  of  their  vast  estates,  had  ictduoed  Al^^s* 
ander  to  itisae  an  ukaae,  Slat  of  December,  1810,  by  which  oolonial 
and  other  goods  were  allowod  to  be  imported  into  the  ports  of  Russia, 
unless  they  appeared  to  belong  to  subjects  of  Great  Britain.  This 
last  restriction  was  of  course  easily  evaded,  and  the  trade  with  Bagland 
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might  be  aaid  to  be  in  reality  opened  a^aio.  ThU  wae  soon  made  a 
ground  of  eomplaiot  on  the  part  of  Napoleon.  The  Hiusinn  emporor, 
on  his  adoi  oomplaioed  that  his  relative,  the  Duke  of  Oldeuburg,  had 
been  diApoasessed  of  his  territory  oontrary  to  the  traaty  of  Tilsit.  A 
third  subject  of  diflfereoce  was  concerning  Poland.  Napoleon  having, 
by  the  peaee  of  Sohonbrunn,  united  western  Qallicia  and  Cracow  to 
the  duchy  of  Warsaw,  seemed  to  encourage  the  prospect  of  re- 
establishing the  whole  of  Poland  as  an  independent  state.  But  there 
was  another  and  a  deeper  feeling  of  mistrust  and  insecurity  on  the 
part  of  the  emperor,  and  the  nobility  of  Russia  in  general,  at  the 
evident  assumption  of  universal  dictatorship  by  Napoleon,  especially 
since  hii  marriage  with  an  Austrian  archduchess.  At  Tilsit  he  had 
been  willing  to  share  the  empire  of  the  world  with  Russia,  but  now 
he  would  "  have  no  brother  near  his  throna"  He  summoned  Sweden, 
in  an  imperious  manner,  to  enforce  his  decrees  against  the  British 
tradn,  while  his  armed  vessels  and  privateers  in  the  Baltic  seized  upon 
fifty  SweHish  merchantmen,  which  were  confiscated,  upon  the  charge 
of  contraband  trade  with  England  Lnstly,  in  January  1812,  Qfueral 
Davoust  was  sent  to  take  possession  of  Swedish  Pomerania  and  the 
island  of  Rugen.  This  act  of  aggression  induced  the  crown  prince, 
Bemad otte,  to  sign  a  treaty  of  sJlianoe  with  the  Emperor  Alexander 
in  March  1812.  In  the  interview  between  these  two  princes  at  Abo 
in  Finland,  the  plan  of  resistance  to  Napoleon  was  settled.  Russia 
had  not  yet  declared  war,  but  she  reinforced  her  armies,  waiting  to 
be  attacked.  Napoleon  was  pouring  troops  into  Prussia,  Pomerania, 
and  the  duchy  of  Warsaw. 

Some  of  the  older  and  wiser  counsellors  of  Napoleon  had  the 
ooui*a{;e  to  remonstrate  with  bim,  not  on  the  injustice,  but  on  the 
impolicy  of  this  new  act  of  agcression.  But  he  was  proof  against  all 
remoDtftrance.  It  was  his  destiny  he  said  to  make  one  nation  out  of 
all  the  European  states,  and  Paris  must  be  the  capital  of  the  world. 
Eren  in  calmer  times,  and  after  the  full  experience  of  disappointment, 
we  find  him  confirming  the  sentiments  he  had  now  freely  ex  pressed 
After  his  return  from  Elba,  he  said  to  Benjamin  Constant,  "  I  desired 
the  empire  of  the  world,  and  who  in  my  situation  would  not  f  The 
world  invited  me  to  govern  it;  sovereigns  and  subjects  vied  with 
each  other  in  bending  before  my  sceptre.  I  have  rarely  found  any 
opposition  in  France."  And  later,  at  St.  Helena,  "  If  I  have  been  ou 
the  point  of  accomplishing  the  universal  monarchy,  it  was  without 
any  original  design,  and  because  I  was  led  to  it  step  after  step.  The 
last  effort  wanting  to  arrive  at  it  seemed  so  trifling,  was  it  unreason- 
able to  attempt  it  f  "     (Las  Cases,  vol  L) 

The  events  of  the  memorable  Russian  campaign  of  1812  are  known 
to  the  world.  We  can  only  refer  our  readers  to  the  works  of  Segur, 
and  of  Colonel  Boutourlin,  aide^e-camp  to  the  emperor  Alexander ; 
to  the  memoirs  of  OginRki;  and  to  the  Italian  account  of  Captain 
Laugier,  'GV  Italiani  in  Russia; '  and  the  histories  of  Thiers,  Alison, 
&c.  By  consulting  these  various  authorities,  a  sum  of  very  correct 
information  concerning  that  stupendous  catastrophe  may  be  obtained. 

Before  Napoleon  set  ofif  from  Paris  for  the  Russian  expedition,  he 
directed  Maret,  duke  of  Bassano,  to  write  a  letter  to  Lord  Castleresgh 
proposing  negociations  for  peace,  on  the  basis  of  the  '  uti  possidetis.' 
He  wstf  willing  this  time  to  let  Sicily  remain  under  Ferdinand,  and 
Portugal  under  the  housa  of  Braganza,  but  he  insisted  on  Spain  being 
aecured  to  his  brother  Joseph.  It  must  be  observed  that  Lord  Wel- 
lington had  just  tfl^en  possession  of  Badajos  and  Ciudtid  Rodrigo,  and 
was  advancing  into  Spain  towards  Madrid,  which  he  shortly  after 
entered  upon  gaining  the  battle  of  Salamanca.  The  English  minister 
immediately  replied,  that  England's  engsgements  with  the  Spanish 
Cortes,  acting  in  the  name  of  King  Ferdinand  YIL,  rendered  the 
susknowledgment  of  Joseph  impo8»ible. 

The  Russian  minister.  Prince  Kourakin,  still  remained  at  Paris. 
Early  in  Hay  he  presented  an  ofiSciol  note  to  the  Duke  of  Bassano, 
Btatiug  that  the  matters  in  dispute  between  the  two  empires  might 
easily  be  made  the  subject  of  amicable  negociations,  providtd  the 
French  troops  should  evacuate  Pomerania  and  the  duchy  of  Warsaw, 
wh«*re  they  could  be  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  threatening 
the  frontiers  of  Russia.  Napoleon  pretended  to  be  exceedingly  angry 
at  this  demand,  which  he  said  was  insolent ;  adding,  that  he  was  not 
u^ed  to  be  addressed  in  such  a  style,  and  to  have  his  movements  die 
tated  by  a  foreign  sovereign ;  and  he  sent  Prince  Kourakin  his  pass- 

g>rt8^  On  the  9th  of  May  he  himself  set  off  with  his  empress  for 
readen,  where  he  had  invited  the  kings  of  his  own  creation— Bavaria, 
W'urteuiburg,  Saxony,  Westphalia— and  his  other  tributaries  to  meet 
him-  The  emperor  of  Austria  also  repaired  to  Dresden  with  his 
enj press.  The  king  of  Prussia  came  too,  as  he  had  just  signed  a 
treaty  with  Napoleon,  by  which  he  plaoed  20,000  men  at  his  disposal 
in  the  approaching  campaign,  Austria  agreed  to  furnish  30,000  men 
to  act  against  Russian  Poland,  Napoleon  sent  the  Count  de  Narbonne 
to  Wiliia,  where  the  emperor  Alexander  tben  was,  to  invite  him  to 
coiue  to  Dresden,  but  Alexander  declined.  After  brilliant  festivals, 
Kapoleon  quitted  Dresden  for  Thorn,  where  he  arrived  on  the  2nd  of 
June.  His  immense  army  was  assembled  chiefly  between  the  Vistula 
and  the  Niemen,  which  latter  river  formed  the  boundary  of  the 
Kuaaian  empire.  There  were  270,000  French,  80,000  (Germans  of  the 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  80,000  Poles  under  Prinee  Poniatowski, 
20,000  Italians  under  Eugene,  and  20,000  Prussians.  On  the  22nd  of 
June  'SmpoUtm  iamied  a  proclamation  to  his  soldien^  sayings  *'  that  the 


second  war  of  Poland  had  begun.  The  fSste  of  Russia  most  be  fulfilled* 
Let  us  cross  the  Niemen,  and  carry  the  war  into  her  own  t«,rritory," 
ko.  On  the  24th  and  25th  of  June  Napoleon's  army,  in  three  large 
masses,  crossed  the  Niemen,  and  entered  Lithuania  without  meeting 
with  any  opposition.  '  The  Russian  army,  under  General  Barclay  de 
Tolli,  120,000  strong,  evacuated  Wihia,  and  retired  to  the  banks  of 
the  Dwina.  Another  Russian  army,  80,000  strong,  under  Prince 
Bagration,  was  stationed  near  the  Dnieper.  On  the  28th  of  June 
Napoleon  entered  Wilna,  where  he  remained  till  the  16th  of  July. 
He  there  received  a  deputation  from  the  diet  of  the  duchy  of  Warsaw, 
entreating  him  to  proclaim  the  union  and  independence  of  Poland 
Napoleon*s  answer  was  still  cold  and  cautious.  He  told  them  that  he 
had  guaranteed  to  the  emperor  of  Austria  the  part  of  Poland  he  still 
retained ;  that  for  the  rest  they  must  depend  chiefly  on  their  own 
efforts. 

In  the  meantime  the  French  soldiers  treated  Lithuania  as  an  enemy's 
country.  The  provisions  ordered  by  Napoleon  to  follow  his  army  not 
having  arrived,  and  the  RuHsians  having  removed  all  the  stores,  the 
French  and  German  soldiers  went  about  marauding,  plundering  alike 
the^  mansions  of  the  nobility  and  the  huts  of  the  peasants,  feeding 
their  horses  on  the  green  com,  violating  the  women,  and  killing  those 
who  resented  such  treatment.  (Ogiuski  and  Segur.)  Lithuania,  a 
poor  and  thinly-inhabited  country,  which  had  suffered  from  the  bad 
harvest  of  the  preceding  year  (1811),  was  uttt^rly  devastated.  At  the 
same  time  disorgani^'ation  and  demoralisation  spread  fearfully  through 
the  enormous  masses  of  the  invaders;  disease  thinned  their  ranks; 
25,000  patients  were  crowded  within  Wilna  in  a  few  weeks,  where 
there  was  not  accommodation  for  one-third  of  their  number;  heavy 
rains  rendered  the  roads  impassable,  and  10,000  horses  were  lost. 

After  partial  engagements  at  Mohilow  and  Witepsk,  the  Russians 
continued  their  retreat  upon  Smolensk,  in  the  interior  of  Russia. 
Napoleon  determined  to  follow  them.  **  Forward  marches  alone,"  he 
observed,  "  can  keep  such  a  vast  army  in  its  present  condition  together ; 
to  halt  or  retire  would  be  the  signal  of  dissolution.  It  is  an  army 
of  attack,  not  of  defence ;  an  army  of  operation,  not  of  position.  We 
must  advauce  upon  Moscow,  and  strike  a  blow  in  order  to  obtain  peace, 
or  resting  quarters  and  supplies."  (Segur.)  He  crossed  the  Dnieper, 
and  entered  Russia  Proper  with  about  180,000  men,  leaving  a  body  of 
reserve  at  Wilna  and  the  corps  of  Macdonald  on  the  Dwina,  towards 
Riga.  In  his  march  through  Lithuania  no  less  than  100,000  men  had 
dropped  off  from  his  ranks,  and  were  either  dead  or  sick,  or  had  been 
taken  prisoners  by  the  Cossacks,  or  were  straggling  and  marauding 
about  the  country. 

On  the  16th  of  August  the  two  hostile  armies  met  under  the  walls 
of  Smolensk.  But  the  Russians,  after  carrying  off  or  destroying  the 
provisions,  and  allowing  time  to  the  inhabitants  to  remove  themarlves, 
evacuated  Smolensk,  which  their  rear-guard  set  on  fire.  They  con- 
tinued their  retreat  upon  Moscow,  and  Napoleon  followed  them.  The 
battle  of  Borodino,  near  the  banks  of  the  river  Adoskwa,  was  fought  on 
the  7th  of  September.  The  two  armies  were  nearly  equal  in  numbers, 
120,000  each.  After  a  dreadful  slaughter  on  both  sides,  the  Russian 
general  sounded  a  retreat,  and  the  French  were  left  in  possession  of 
the  bloody  field ;  but  the  French  took  hardly  any  prisoners  or  guns : 
16,000  Russians  and  about  10,000  Frenchmen  lay  dead.  Next  day 
the  Russian  army  continued  ita  retreat ;  and  on  the  14th  of  September 
it  traversed  tiie  city  of  Moscow,  which  most  of  the  inhabitants  had 
already  evacuated.  On  the  same  day  the  French  entere«l  Moscow  and 
found  it  deserted,  except  by  the  convicts  and  some  of  the  lowest  class, 
who  lingered  behind  for  the  sakn  of  plunder.  On  the  evening  of  this 
day  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  coach  makers'  street,  but  it  was  put  down 
in  the  night.  On  the  next  day  Napoleon  took  up  his  residence  in  the 
Kremlin,  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Csars.  On  the  following  night  the 
fire  burst  out  again  in  different  quarters  of  the  city,  and  no  exertions 
of  the  French  could  stop  it :  the  wind  spread  the  flames  all  over  the 
city,  and  on  the  third  day  Napoleon  was  obliged  to  leave  the  Kremlin, 
where  he  stood  in  imminent  danger.  The  fire  raged  till  the  19th, 
when  it  abated,  after  destroying  7682  hou»e8 — about  four-fifths  of  the 
city.  This  burning  of  Moscow  has  been  attributed  to  a  premeditated 
plan  of  the  Russians ;  but  on  the  other  hand  Count  Rostopchin,  the 
governor,  has  deuied  this  positively.  "  Several  individual'i,  he  says, 
"  set  fire  to  their  own  houses  rather  than  leave  them  in  posvesciion  of 
the  invaders ;  and  the  French  soldiers,  seeking  for  plunder  or  for  wine 
and  spirits  in  the  cellars,  where  they  got  intoxicated,  did  tho  rest." 
('  La  Yeritd  sur  Tlncendie  de  Moscow,'  par  le  Comte  Rostopchm, 
Paris,  1823.) 

The  markets  of  Moeoow  need  to  be  supplied,  not  from  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  but  from  a  considerable  distance  in  the  interior, 
and  especially  from  fh»  southern  districts  towards  Kaluga,  where  the 
Russian  army  was  now  posted.  The  French  therefore  could  get  no 
provisions^  and  they  were  obliged  to  live  chiefly  on  the  flesh  of  their 
horses,  which  was  salted  down.  Napoleon  remained  among  the  ruins 
of  Moscow  for  five  weeks.  He  had  sent  Lauriston  to  the  Russian 
head-qnartersvrith  a  letter  for  the  Emperor  Alexandt-r;  the  letter  was 
forwarded  to  St.  Petersburg,  but  no  answer  was  returned.  Napoleon 
was  deceived  in  his  calculations  upon  the  temper  of  Alexander,  and 
of  the  Russian  people.  At  last,  on  the  19th  October,  seeing  no  chance 
of  making  peace.  Napoleon  be^m  hi*  retxeat  The  weather  was  fine 
and  moderately  cold.    He  attempted  fint  to- retire  by  Kalag%  nhan 
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he  ezp*'cted  to  find  proviBioDS,  but  the  etoat  resistaDce  he  met  at 
2^1  alo  Yaroelevetz  iDduced  him  reluotantly  to  turn  again  to  the  road 
by  Vxrela  and  \  iazma  to  Smolensk,  by  which  he  had  advaaoed.  He 
was  clot-ely  followed  by  the  Russian  army,  but  waa  more  eepeoially 
harassed  by  swarms  of  Costacks  uuder  the  Hetman  Platoft  Uia  rear 
divifliona  bad  sliarp  enKsgements  at  Yiasma  and  at  the  paaaage  of  the 
Wop.  His  army  dwindled  away  apace,  through  fatigue,  privationB, 
and  the  ooustant  attacks  of  the  Coesacka.  It  had  left  Moscow  120,000 
Ftrot  g,  but  was  now  reduced  to  one-half  that  number  of  fighting  men ; 
the  rest  formed  a  confused  and  disorderly  masa  in  the  rear,  with  an 
immoDse  train  of  baggage  and  artillery.  In  this  condition  Uiey  were 
overtaken  on  the  6th  November  by  the  Russian  winter,  which  that 
year  set  in  earlier  than  usual  The  emaciated  framea  of  soldiers  and 
horsea  could  not  resist  this  fresh  enemy,  and  they  dropped  by 
thousands  on  the  road,  where  they  were  soon  buried  under  the  bdow. 
The  bitter  frosty  nights  killed  thousands  more;  but  the  winter  only 
completed  the  destruction  of  the  army,  which  had  begun  during  the 
advance  in  the  summer.  The  wretchedness  and  the  sufieringa  of  the 
retreat  from  Moscow  muat  be  read  in  tbe  works  already  referred  ta 
The  French  at  last  reached  Smolensk,  where  they  found  their  stores, 
which  had  come  up  so  far.  Many  had  not  tasted  a  piece  of  bread  or 
biscuit  since  they  had  advanced  through  that  town  three  months 
before.  On  the  14th  of  November  Napoleon  left  Smolensk  with  about 
40,000  men  able  to  carry  anna.  Hia  rear  divisions  had  now  to  sustain 
refteated  attacks  from  the  Russians,  and  when  he  arrived  at  Orcsa,  in 
Lithuania,  he  had  only  12,000  men  with  arms  in  their  hands.  Of 
40,000  horses  there  were  hardly  8000  left  In  this  plight  he  reached 
the  banka  of  the  Bereaina,  where  he  waa  joined  by  a  corps  of  reserve 
of  nearly  50,000,  men  under  Victor  and  Oudinot.  The  passage  of  tbe 
Berezina,  on  the  26th  and  27th  of  November,  coat  him  about  one-half 
of  his  army  thus  reiuforced. 

On  tbe  8rd  of  December  Napoleon  arrived  at  Malodecmo,  whenoe 
he  issued  the  lamoua  29th  bulletin,  which  came  like  a  clap  of  thunder 
to  awaken  Europe.  This  time  he  told  the  whole  truth  in  all  its 
sternness ;  except  the  guards,  he  had  no  longer  an  army.  At  Smoigoni, 
where  he  arrived  on  December  the  5tb,  he  took  leave  of  his  generala, 
left  the  command  of  the  army,  such  aa  it  was,  to  Murat,  and  tet  off 
in  a  sledge  with  Caulaiocourt  to  return  to  Paris.  He  arrived  at 
Warsaw  on  the  10th,  where  he  had  that  curious  conversation  with  De 
Pradt,  which  the  latter  has  so  humorously  related.  Continuing  his 
route,  he  passed  through  Dresden  on  the  14th,  and  arrived  at  Paha  on 
the  18th  of  December  at  night.  The  remains  of  his  unfortunate  army 
were  collected  by  Murat  on  the  line  of  tbe  Vistula.  The  report  of 
tbe  chief  of  the  staf^  Berthier,  dated  16th  December,  givea  a  dismal 
picture  of  the  state  of  the  troops  after  Napoleon  left  them : — '*  The 
plunder,  insubordination,  and  diaoi^ganisatiun  have  reached  the  highest 
pitch."  The  loss  of  the  French  and  their  auxiliaries  in  this  campaign 
is  reckoned  by  Boutourlin  at  12:),000  slain,  182,000  dead  of  fatigue, 
hunger,  di&ea^e,  and  cold,  and  198,000  prisoners,  inolndiog  8000 
o£5oers  and  48  generals.  The  '  St  Petersbui^g  Qasette'  stated  that 
the  bodies  burnt  in  the  spring  after  the  thaw,  in  Russia  proper  and 
Lithuania,  amounted  to  808,000,  of  which  of  course  a  oonsiderable 
proportion  were  Russians.  In  the  Berezina  alooe,  and  the  adjoining 
marshes,  86,000  dead  bodies  were  said  to  have  been  found.  The 
French  left  behind  900  pieces  of  cannon  and  25,000  waggons,  ess* 
■oonsi,  &0. 

Napoleon,  after  his  return  to  Paris,  exerted  himself  to  recruit  his 
army  by  fresh  conscriptions,  by  drafting  the  national  guards  into  his 
skeleton  battalions,  by  recalling  all  the  men  he  could  spare  from 
Spain,  and  by  sending  the  sailors  of  his  fleet  to  serve  on  land.  He 
thus  collected  again  in  (Germany,  in  the  spring  of  1818,  an  army  of 
850,000  men.  The  king  of  Pruraia  had  now  allied  himself  to  Alexan- 
der, and  the  allies  had  advanced  as  far  as  the  Elbe.  Austria  remained 
neutral ;  she  offered  her  mediation,  but  Napoleon  would  hear  of  no 
cet-sion  on  his  part»  in  either  Qermacy,  Italy,  or  Spain.  He  soon  after 
repaired  to  Germany,  where  he  fought  and  vron  the  battle  of  Lutzen, 
2nd  of  May  1813,  from  tbe  Russians  and  Prussians  united.  On  the 
21at  he  attacked  them  again  at  Bautzen,  and  compelled  tbem  to  retreat 
But  these  victories  led  to  no  decisive  results;  the  allies  retired  in  good 
order,  and  lost  few  prisoners  and  no  guns.  Bonaparte  bitterly  com- 
plained of  thia;  and  his  generals  observed  to  each  other,  that  these 
were  no  longer  tbe  days  of  Marengo,  Austerlitz,  or  Jena,  when  one 
battle  decided  the  fate  of  the  war.  On  the  22nd  of  May,  in  another 
engagement  with  the  retreating  allies,  Duroc,  his  old  and  most  faithful 
companion,  who  was  one  of  tbe  few  personally  attached  to  him,  was 
struck  by  a  cannon-ball  and  dreadfully  mangled.  The  dying  man  was 
taken  to  the  houfe  of  a  clergyman  near  the  spot.  Napoleon  went  to 
see  him,  and  was  deeply  affected.  It  was  the  only  instance  in  which 
he  refused  to  attend  to  the  military  reports  which  were  brought  to 
him.  "  Every  thing  to-morrow,"  was  his  anawer  to  his  aides*de-camp. 
He  had  a  few  daya  before  lost  another  of  his  old  brother-officers, 
Besaieres. 

An  armistice  was  now  agreed  to  on  the  4th  of  June,  and  Bonaparte 
returned  to  Dresden,  where  Mettemich  came  with  fresh  offers  of 
mediation  on  the  part  of  Austria.  Austria  proposed  aa  a  principal 
condition  that  Qermany  should  be  evacuated  by  the  French  arms,  and 
the  boundaries  of  the  Freneh  empirc  should  be  fixed  at  Uie  Rhine,  as 
Napoleon  himself  had  repeatedly  deehired.    But  Napoleon  would  not 


hear  of  giving  up  the  new  departments  which  he  had  annexed  as  he 
as  Hamburg  and  Lubeck,  nor  would  he  resign  the  protectoraii'  >ii 
Qermany.  This  led  to  a  warm  discusaioD,  in  which  Napoleon  said  k 
only  wished  Austria  to  remain  neutral  while  he  fouKht  the  Ras-ia^ 
and  Pruasians,  and  he  offered  to  restore  to  ber  the  lilyrian  prorkcd 
aa  the  price  of  her  neutrality.  Mettemich  replied  that  thingia  bad  cc:u 
to  that  pass  that  Austria  could  no  longer  remain  neutrad ;  ahe  zaas 
be  either  with  Franoe  or  against  France ;  that  Oermany  liad  been  loq; 
enough  tormented  by  these  wars,  and  it  was  time  she  ebould  be  '.•:: 
to  rest  and  to  national  independence.  The  conferences  howrever  vat 
carried  on  at  Prague  without  coming  to  any  agreement;  and  inth« 
midst  of  this  the  armistice  expired  on  the  10th  of  August^  and  Austri 
joined  the  allies. 

A  series  of  battles  was  fought  about  Dresden  on  the  24  th,  25th,  acd 
27th  of  August,  between  the  Austrians  and  Prussians  on  one  side  iU 
the  French  on  the  other,  in  which  the  latter  had  the  advsuitage ;  be 
in  pursuing  the  allies  into  Bohemia,  Yandamme,  with  a  oorpe  of  ^OX^y:, 
was  surrounded  and  made  prisoner  with  8000  men  at  Culm.     Oudi:^'/. 
was  likewise  worsted  at  Gross  Beeren  bv  the  Swedes  and  Prussicis 
under  Bemadotte.   Ney,  who  was  sent  by  Napoleon  to  replace  Oudinot, 
lost  the  battle  of  Dennewitz  on  the  6th  of  September,  near  Berlis. 
On  the  Katabaoh,  in  Silesia,  Biucher  routed  the  Fk^ncU   opposed  to 
him.    The  month  of  September  pasaed  in  tliis  desultory  vrarfare, 
Napoleon's  armies  losing  ground  and  strength  on  every  aide^     Bavaria 
nuuie  a  separate  peace  with  Austria.    The  Saxons  and  other  Qermac 
troops  began  to  forsake  the  French  cause.    At  last>  af u-r  a  i^infol 
Btruggle  between  pride  and  necessity,  Napoleon  was  obliged  to  brgia 
his  retreat  upon  Leipzig,  followed  by  the  allies.    At  Leipzig  he  dete^ 
mined  to  make  a  final  stand.     "Oiie  victory  alone,"  he  asud,  "asd 
Qermany  might  still  be  his."    On  the  16th  of  October  the  first  bat^^ 
of  Leipzig  took  place.    It  was  fought  gallantly  on  both  aidea,  but  the 
allies  had  now  a  grsat  suptriority  in  numbers,  and  the  French  war? 
driven  close  upon  the  ramparts  of  the  town.    The  17th  paased  without 
fighting;  on  the  18th  the  battle  was  renewed,  the  Freneh  divisioee 
lost  ground,  and  a  body  of  10,000  Saxons  left  them  and  went  over  to 
the  enemy.     Napoleon  now  made  his  dispositions  to  eflfect  hia  rckvat 
towards  the  Rhine.    But  while  his  army  was  filing  out  of  Leipzig  by  a 
long  bridge,  or  rather  a  succession  of  bridges,  in  the  morning  of  the 
19th,  the  allies  forced  their  way  into  the  town  after  a  desperate  resiit* 
ance,  and  the  bridge  being  blown  up,  25,000  Frenchmen  were  obliged 
to  surrender  prisoners  of  war.    The  retr^it  from  Leipzig  waa  neariy  ai 
disastrous  to  Kapoleon  as  that  from  Moscow.     His  army  was  cm- 
pletely  disory^aniaed.     He  was  however  able  to  fight  his  way  at  Uanas. 
30th  of  October,  through  the  Bavariana,  his  late  allies,  who  now  wantei 
to  oppose  his  passase.    At  last  he  reached  the  Rhine,  and  passing  over 
the  70,000  or  80,000  men,  all  that  remained  out  of  an  army  of  3i*0,00(' 
with  which  he  had  begun  the  campaign,  he  placed  them  on  the  left  bank. 
while  he  set  off  for  Paris,  whero  he  arrived  on  the  9th  of  NoTembo*. 
About  80,000  men  left  in  the  Prussian  garrisons,  Magdeburg,  Danzig 
Stettin,  fto.,  surrendered  to  the  allies. 

The  enormous  losses  and  reverses  of  the  F^neh  annies^  and  the 
approach  of  the  allies  to  the  frontiers  of  France,  produced  a  stroo^ 
feeling  of  dissatisfaction  in  that  country.  The  legiaUtive  body  ahowed 
for  the  first  time  a  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  headlong  system  of 
Napoleon.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  report  on  the 
state  of  the  nation ;  Raynouard,  Lain^,  Qalloia,  and  other  meml>en 
who  had  a  character  for  independence,  were  of  the  committee.  The 
report  which  they  laid  before  tbe  leglalative  body,  2Sth  of  December 
1813,  expressed  a  desire  for  peace  consistent  with  the  honour  and  the 
welfare  of  Franoe,  and  a  wish  to  know  what  stepa  the  emperor  had 
taken  to  attain  so  desirable  an  object,  and  it  ended  by  saying  that 
**  while  the  government  will  take  the  most  effective  measures  for  tbe 
safety  of  the  country,  his  Mijt-sty  should  be  entreated  to  maintain  and 
enforce  the  entire  and  constant  execution  of  the  laws  which  ensure  to 
the  French  citizens  the  rights  of  liberty,  property,  and  security,  aud 
to  the  nation  the  free  exercise  of  its  political  rights.'*  The  lejnalatire 
body  by  a  large  majority  ordered  the  report  to  be  printed.  This  waa 
a  language  which  Napoleon  had  not  been  used  to.  He  immediately 
ordered  the  doors  of  the  hall  of  the  legislative  body  to  be  clo-ed  anil 
guarded  by  soldiers,  and  the  copies  of  the  report  to  be  seized  at  tbo 

Crinter*a  On  the  81st  an  imperial  decree  adjourned  the  legislative 
ody.  On  the  1st  of  January  1814,  several  members  of  the  legi^latire 
body  having  appeared  at  his  levee,  he  gave  vent  to  his  ill-humour  la 
a  violent  address,  told  them  that  they  were  not  the  representatives 
of  the  nation,  but  only  the  representatives  of  tbe  individual  dofart- 
ments ;  that  he  was  the  only  representative  of  the  people ;  that  their 
report  and  the  address  founded  upon  it  were  seditious;  that  tbey 
ought  not  thus  publicly  to  have  commented  on  his  conduct :  and  be 
ended  by  saying,  "  Franoe  stands  more  in  need  of  me  than  I  stand  io 
need  of  France."  The  senate,  more  subservient^  had  already  passed  s 
decree  for  a  new  conscription  of  300,000  men,  including  all  those  who 
had  escaped  the  conscriptions  of  former  years.  The  taxea  were  at  tbe 
same  time  ordered  to  be  doubled ;  but  the  people  were  weary  of  these 
never-ending  sacrifices,  and  in  many  departments  it  waa  found  difficult 
to  collect  either  men  or  money.  Napoleon's  disposable  army  on  tbe 
Rhine  amounted  to  no  more  than  from  70,000  to  80,000  men.  He  had 
to  contend  with  twice  that  number,  besides  numerous  reinforcements 
which  were  hastening  through  Germany.    Meantime  oonferenoea  were 
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held  at  ChatiUox^  in  which  the  allies  proposed  to  fix  the  limits  of 
France  as  they  were  in  1792,  that  is  to  say,  with*  the  exclusion  of 
Belgium;  but  Kapoleon  would  not  listen  to  this.  It  was  his  Isst 
chance  of  peace.  At  the  end  of  Janusry  1814,  Napoleon  began  the 
campcdgn  which  has  been  considered '  by  tacticians  as  that  in  which  he 
most  strikingly  displayed  his  astonishing  genius  for  military  combina- 
tions, fertility  of  resources,  snd  quickness  of  movements.  For  more 
than  two  months  he  held  at  bay  tae  yarious  armies  of  the  allies ;  now 
beating  one  corps,  and  then  flymg  to  attack  another;  at  times  severely 
checked  himself,  snd  yet  recovering  ius  strength  the  next  day. 
('Memoirs  of  the  OperationB  of  the  Allied  Armies  in  1818-14,' 
London,  1822;  and  Koch,  'Memoires  pour  servir  kTHistoire  de  la 
Osmpsgne  de  1814.*) 

But  the  odds  were  too  many  sgainst  him.  While  he  by  a  bold 
movement  placed  himself  in  the  rear  of  the  allies,  the  latter  marched 
upon  Puis,  and  after  a  hard-fought  battle,  80th  of  March,  took  pos- 
session of  the  whole  line  of  defence  which  protected  that  city  on  the 
north-eastern  side.  The  empress  had  left  it  for  Blois,  and  Joseph 
Bonaparte,  after  the  battle  of  the  80th,  quitted  Paris  also.  Marshal 
Marmont  asked  for  an  amustice,  and  tiiis  led  to  the  capitulation  of 
Paris,  which  the  Emperor  Alexander  and  the  King  of  Prussia  entered 
on  the  Slst,  amidat  the  acclamations  of  the  ParlBians.  Napoleon 
hearing  of  the  attack  upon  Paris  had  fidlen  back  to  the  relief  of  the 
capital,  but  it  was  too  late.  He  met  near  Fontainebleau  the  columns 
of  the  garrison,  which  were  evacuating  the  city.  His  own  generals 
told  him  that  he  ought  now  to  abdicate,  as  the  allied  sovereigns  bad 
declared  that  they  would  no  longer  treat  with  him.  Meantime  a 
decree  of  the  senate  declared  that  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  in  oonsequenoe 
of  sundry  arbitrary  acts  and  violations  of  the  constitution  (which  were 
specified  and  classed  under  various  heads  in  the  preamble  to  the 
decree),  and  by  his  refusing  to  treat  with  the  allies  upon  honourable 
conditions,  had  forfeited  the  throne  and  the  right  of  inheritance  esta- 
blished in  his  £unily,  and  that  the  people  and  the  army  of  France 
were  freed  from  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  him.  A  provisional  govern- 
ment was  formed,  consisting  of  Talleyrand,  BoumonviUe,  Dalbeig,  and 
others.  Upon  this,  Bonaparte,  after  much  reluctance,  and  upon  his 
generals  refusing  to  join  him  in  a  last  desperate  attempt  upon  Paris, 
which  he  meditated,  signed  the  act  of  abdication  at  Fontainebleau  on 
the  4th  of  April,  1814.  In  this  first  act  there  was  a  reservation  in 
favour  of  the  rights  of  the  empress  and  of  his  son.  By  a  second  act 
however  he  'renounced  nnoonditionally '  for  himself  and  his  heirs 
the  throne  of  France  and  Italy.  The  emperor  Alexander  proposed 
that  he  should  retain  the  title  of  emperor  with  the  sovereignty  o(  the 
island  of  Elba,  and  a  revenue  of  six  millions  of  francs  to  be  paid  hv 
France.  This  was  sgreed  to  by  Prussia  and  Austria;  and  England, 
though  no  parW  to  the  treaty,  afterwards  acceded  to  it  On  the  20th 
of  April,  Napoleon,  after  taldng  an  affectionate  leave  of  his  generals 
and  his  guards,  left  Fontainebleau  for  Elba.  He  ran  some  danger 
froQi  the  populace  in  passing  through  Provence,  but  arrived  safe  at 
fiiejos,  where  he  embarked  on  board  the  British  frigate  *  Undaunted,' 
and  on  the  4th  of  May  landed  at  Porto  Ferrajo,  in  the  island  of  Elba. 

Kapoleon  remained  in  the  island  of  Elba  about  ten  months.  At 
first  he  seemed  reconciled  to  his  lot^  set  about  making  roads,  improving 
the  fortifications,  &a;  but  after  some  months  he  was  obsMved  to 
become  more  reserved,  gloomy,  and  frequently  absent  and  lost  in 
thoughts  He  was  in  &et  at  the  time  engaged  in  secret  correspondence 
with  his  friends  in  France  and  Italy.  During  so  many  years  of 
supreme  power,  attended  by  most  splendid  successes,  he  had  formed 
of  course  many  adherents ;  men  whose  fortune  was  dependent  on  his ; 
most  of  whom  had  lost  their  emoluments  and  prospects  by  his  frdl: 
the  bold  and  aspiring,  the  reckless  and  restless,  saw  no  further  prospect 
of  conquest  and  new  ozganiBation  of  foreign  states,  which  left  at 
Napoleon's  disposal  thousands  of  offices  and  situations  with  which  to 
reward  his  partisans.  The  old  soldiers,  to  whom  the  camp  had  become 
a  home,  regretted  him  who  used  to  lead  them  from  victory  to  victory, 
affording  them  free  quarters,  a  continual  change  of  scenery,  and  pleasant 
cantonments  in  the  finest  cities  of  Europe.  His  brothers,  sisters,  and 
other  relatives,  all  rich,  some  still  poweiful,  as  Murat  at  Naples,  felt 
that  by  his  frdl  they  had  lost  the  main  prop  of  their  family.  On  the 
other  side,  the  restored  Bourbons  had  conmntted  grave  &ults,  and 
had  listened  too  much  to  the  old  emigrants  by  whom  they  were  sur* 
rounded ;  and  Isstly,  France  in  general  had  been  too  long  in  a  state  of 
violent  excitement  to  subside  at  once  into  quiet  and  contented  repose. 
Many  of  the  subordinate  sgents  of  the  police,  post-office,  and  other 
departments,  were  in  Napoleon's  interest.  A  wide  conspiracy  was 
formed,  the  old  repubUcans  joined  the  Bonapartists,  and  Napoleon 
was  invited  to  return  to  France.  (See  in  Fleury  de  Chabulon's 
*  History  of  the  Hundred  Days^'  an  account  of  the  intrigues  carried  on 
with  Elba.) 

On  the  2dth  of  February  1815,  Napoleon  embarked  with  about 
1000  men  of  his  old  guards,  who  had  followed  him  to  Elba,  and  landed 
on  the  1st  of  March  at  Cannes,  not  far  from  Frejus.  At  Qrenoble,  the 
first  defection  of  the  army  took  place :  Colonel  Labedoyere,  conunand- 
ing  the  7th  regiment  of  the  line,  joined  Napoleon ;  the  rest  of  the 
march  to  Paris  was  a  triumphant  one.  The  Bourbons  were  abandoned 
by  the  whole  army ;  and  Marshal  Ney,  sent  by  Louii  XVIIL  to  stop 
Napoleon's  progress,  went  over  to  him ;  Maodcmald  and  Marmont,  and 
several  other  marshals,  remained  faithful  to  the  oath  they  had  taken 
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to  the  king;  Angereau  also  kept  aloof  frrom  Napoleon ;  but  the  Bour- 
bons had  no  troops  they  could  depend  upon.  Napoleon  arrived  at 
the  Tuileries  on  the  20th  of  March,  Louis  XYIIT.  having  left  the 
capital  early  in  the  morning  by  the  road  to  Flanders.  Napoleon's 
return  to  Paris  was  accompamed  with  the  acclamations  of  the  military 
and  the  lower  classes ;  but  the  great  body  of  the  citizens  looked  on 
astounded  and  silent :  he  was  recalled  by  a  party,  but  evidently  not 
by  the  body  of  the  nation. 

The  CSongress  of  Vienna  was  still  sitting,  when  Talleyrand  laid 
before  them  the  news  of  Bonaparte's  landing  at  Cannes.  They  imme- 
diately agreed  to  jom  again  their  forces,  in  order  to  frustrate  his  attempt, 
and  to  maintain  entire  the  execution  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  of  the  80th 
May  1814,  made  with  France  under  the  constitutional  monarchy  of  the 
Bouri)on  dynas^.  The  Austrian,  Russian,  and  Prussian  armies,  which 
had  evacuated  France,  resumed  their  march  towards  the  firontiers  of 
that  country. 

Napoleon  found,  on  his  return  to  Paris,  that  he  could  not  resume 
the  unlimited  authority  which  he  had  before  his  abdication.  The 
republicans  and  oonstitntionalists  who  had  assisted,  or  not  opposed 
his  return,  with  Camot,  Fouch^,  Bexgamin  Constant,  and  his  brother 
Luden  at  their  head,  would  support  him  only  on  condition  of  his 
reigning  as  a  constitutional  sovereign:  he  therefore  proclaimed  a 
constitution  under  the  title  of  '  Acte  additionnel  aux  Constitutions  de 
I'Empire,'  which  greatly  resembled  the  charter  granted  by  Louis  XV III. 
the  year  before.  There  were  to  be  an  hereditary  chamber  of  peers 
appointed  by  the  emperor,  a  chamber  of  representatives  elected  by 
the  electoral  colleges,  and  to  be  renewed  every  five  years,  by  which 
all  taxes  were  to  be  voted ;  ministers  were  to  be  responsible ;  judges 
irremovable ;  the  right  of  petition  was  acknowledged,  and  property 
was  declared  inviolable.  Lastly,  the  French  nation  was  made  to 
declare,  that  they  would  never  recal  the  Bourbons ;  deputies  from  the 
departments  came  to  Paris  to  swear  to  the  additional  act,  at  tiie  Champ 
de  Mai,  as  it  was  called,  although  held  on  the  1st  of  June.  The 
emperor  and  his  brothers  were  present  at  the  ceremony. 

The  chambers  opened  on  the  4th  of  June,  while  Napoleon  prepared 
to  march  towards  the  firontiers  of  Flanders,  where  the  idlied  English 
and  Prussian  armies  were  gathering.  He  assembled  an  army  of  about 
125,000  men,  chiefly  old  troops,  of  whom  25,000  were  cavidry,  and 
850  pieces  of  cannon,  with  which  he  advanced  upon  Charleroi  on  the 
15th  of  June.  Ney,  Soult^  and  Grouchy  held  commands  under  Napo- 
leon. On  the  16th  Napoleon  attacked  in  person  Marshal  BlUcher, 
who  was  posted  with  80,000  men  at  Ligny,  and  drove  him  back  with 
great  loss.  At  the  same  time  he  sent  Ney  against  part  of  the  English 
army  at  Quatre  Bras,  which,  after  sustaining  a  severe  attack,  retained 
nossession  of  the  field  In  the  morning  of  the  17Ui  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, in  consequence  of  Bliichei's  retreat^  fell  back  with  his  army  to 
the  position  of  Waterloo.  Napoleon  followed  him,  after  despatclung, 
on  the  17th,  Grouchy,  with  a  body  of  80,000  men,  to  follow  the  retreat 
of  the  ProndanSi  (Grouchy, '  Observations  sur  la  Relation  de  la  Cam- 
pagne  de  1815,  par  le  General  Gourgaud,'  Philadelphia,  1818.)  On  the 
18th  the  famous  battle  of  Waterloo  was  fought  Napoleon's  army  on 
the  field  was  about  75,000  men,  and  Wellmgton's  force  opposed  to 
him  consisted  of  54,000  men  actually  engaged  at  Waterloo,  the  rest, 
about  10,000,  being  stationed  near  Hal,  and  covering  the  approach  to 
Brussels  on  that  side.  There  were  82,000  British  soldiers,  including 
the  (German  Legion ;  the  rest  was  composed  of  Belgians,  Dutch,  and 
Nassau  troops.  The  events  of  the  battle  are  well  known.  The  French 
made  several  furious  attacks  with  infantry  and  cavalry  upon  ttie  British 
line,  gained  some  advantages,  took  possession  of  La  Haye  Sainte,  but 
all  the  efforts  of  their  cavalry  could  not  break  the  British  squares.  In 
these  repeated  attacks  the  French  cavalry  was  nearly  destroyed.  At 
six  o'clock  Bulow's  Prussian  corps  appeared  on  the  field  of  battle,  and 
soon  after  BliLcher  came  in  person  with  two  more  corps.  Napoleon 
now  made  a  last  desperate  effort  to  break  the  English  line,  before 
the  Prussians  could  act :  he  directed  his  guard,  wMch  had  not  yet 
taken  part  in  the  action,  to  advance  in  two  colunms  against  the  English. 
They  were  received  with  a  tremendous  fire  of  artillery  and  musketry ; 
they  attempted  to  deploy,  bat  in  so  doing  became  confused,  and  at 
last  mve  way.  Napoleon,  who  was  following  with  his  eye,  through  a 
spy-glasa,  the  motions  of  his  frtvonrite  guards,  turned  pale  and  exclaimed^ 
"They  are  mixed  together  1"  and  galloped  off  the  field.  (See  and 
compare  the  various  accounts  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  by  English, 
French,  and  Prussian  militaij  writers ;  among  the  rest,  Captain  Pringle 
of  the  Engineers;  Captain  Batty;  Baron  Muffling,  imder  the  assumed 
initials  of  C.  de  W.,  'Histoire  de  la  Campagne  de  I'arm^  AnglalBc  et 
de  I'arm^  Prussienne  en  1815,'  Stutgart,  1817;  Gourgaud,  <  Narrative 
of  the  War  of  1815,'  with  Grouchy's  importwt  comments  upon  it ; 
Foy,  *  Campagne  de  1815.'  Napoleon's  own  account  in  Montholon  and 
Las  Cases,  and  in  the  '  M^moires  Historiques,'  published  by  O'Meara; 
Ney,  <  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Otranto^'  Paris,  1815 ;  BogniatTs  account 
of  the  battle^  and  the  aeoounts  in  tiie  various  English  and  French 
histories.) 

The  astonishing  fizmness  of  the  British  infantry  (to  which  several 
French  generals,  and  Fov  among  the  rest»  have  paid  an  eloquent  tribute 
of  praise)  gained  the  day.  Bonaparte's  army  fled  in  dreadful  confu- 
sion, pursned  by  the  Pruarians,  and  lost  cannon,  baggage,  and  alL 
The  loss  of  the  English  was  15,000  men  in  killed  and  wounded.  On 
the  same  day  (Srooohy  was  engnged  at  Wavre^  18  miles  distant,  with 
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one  division  of  the  Prasaiui  army,  which  gave  him  full  employment^ 
while  the  other  Prussian  divisions  were  marching  on  to  Waterloo.  Hii 
orders  were  to  follow  the  Prussians,  and  attack  them  wherever  he  met 
tbem.  (Grouchy,  '  Observation^')  Napoleon  seems  to  have  under- 
rated the  strength  of  the  Prussians,  when  he  thought  Oronohy's  oorpt 
•sufficient  to  keep  in  check  the  whole  of  their  army. 
\  The  battle  of  Waterloo  finally  closed  a  war,  or  rather  a  sntfoeeaion 
•  9f  wars,  which  had  lasted  with  little  interruption  for  twenty-three 
years,  beginning  with  1792.  As  to  these  wars,  Napoleon  is  only 
^  strictly  accountable  for  those  that  took  place  after  he  had  attaiii?4 
.-  supreme  power  in  France ;  in  some  of  them,  such  as  thove  of  Spain 
and  of  Russia,  he  was  decidedly  the  aggressor.  Whether  he  did  not 
likewise  give  sufiicient  provocation  to  those  which  Austria,  England, 
aud  Prussia  waged  against  him,  the  reader  must  jndse  for  himseli 
His  determination  to  be  the  dictator,  the  umpire  of  sll  Europe,  left 
no  chance  of  national  independence  to  any  one  country.  Had  he 
subjected  all  Europe,  ho  would  have  reverted  to  his  old  scheme  of  the 
cooquest  of  the  east  Even  hii  peace  establishment^  supposing  him 
ever  to  have  been  at  peace,  was  to  consist  of  an  army  of  8(H),000  men, 
besides  400,000  of  reserve.  (Hontholon*s  'Memoirs  of  Napoleon,' 
vol.  L)  During  the  ten  years  of  the  empire,  he  raised  by  conscription 
two  millions  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  thousand  men,  of  whom 
two  thirds,  at  the  leasts  perished  in  foreign  lands  or  were  maimed 
for  life. 

After  the  defeat  of  Waterloo,  Napoleon  having  given  his  brother 
Jerome  directions  to  rally  the  remains  of  his  army,  hurried  back  to 
Paris.  The  house  of  repi^esentatives  declared  itseft  permanent^  and 
demanded  his  abdication.  Luden  appeared  before  the  house,  and 
spoke  eloquently  of  the  former  services  of  his  brother,  and  of  the 
claims  which  he  had  on  the  gratitude  of  France.  *'  We  have  followed 
your  brother/'  answered  Lafayette,  "  over  the  sands  of  Africa,  and 
through  the  frosen  deserts  of  Russia;  the  whitened  bones  of  French- 
men scattered  over  every  part  of  the  globe  bear  witness  to  our  long 
fidelity  to  him."  Luden  xnade  no  imprsssion  on  the  assembly.  He 
advised  his  brother  to  dissolve  the  chamber ;  Napoleon  refoaed :  "  It 
would  be  the  signal,"  he  said,  **  of  dvil  war."  The  house  of  peera 
had  adopted  the  same  views  as  the  lower  house.  There  was  but  one 
man,  it  was  openly  stated,  between  France  and  peace.  Napoleon 
signed  his  second  abdication  on  the  22nd  of  June ;  but  this  time  it 
was  of  his  own  accord,  and  against  the  advice  of  his  intimate  friends, 
Camot^  Luden,  &c  ('R^ponse  de  Luden  aux  Mdmoirss  de  Lamarqua.') 
The  abdication  was  in  favour  of  his  son.  Napoleon  II.  A  provision^ 
ffovemment  was  appointed  by  the  chambers,  and  they  required  that 
Napoleon  should  leave  France,  and  embark  at  Rochefort  for  the 
United  Statesi  General  Becker  was  appointed  to  escort  him  to 
Rodiefort,  where  he  arrived  on  the  8rd  of  July.  All  this  did  not 
take  place  however  without  numy  violent  altercations  in  the  chambers, 
and  much  reluctance  on  the  part  of  Napoleon.  The  allies,  who 
entered  Paris  on  the  7th  of  July,  refoaed  to  acknowledge  Ni^wleon's 
right  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  his  son,  and  on  the  following  day 
Louis  XT IIL  re-entered  the  capital  and  resumed  the  government. 

Napoleon  at  Rochefort^  seeing  that  the  whole  countir  around  him 
was  Bubmittlng  to  the  Bourbons,  and  finding  tiiat  he  had  no  chance  of 
escaping  by  sea,  through  the  vigilance  of  the  English  cruisers 
stationed  along  the  coasts  sent  Count  Las  Gases  and  Savary  to  Gaptain 
Maitland,  who  commanded  the  English  ship  *BeIlerophon,'  to  aak  for 
leave  to  proceed  to  America,  dther  in  a  French  or  a  neutral  vesseL 
Captain  MaiUand  replied,  "  That  his  instructions  forbade  this ;  but 
that  if  Napoleon  diose  to  proceed  to  England  he  would  take  him 
there  on  board  the  '  Bellerophon,'  without  however  entering  into  any 
promise  as  to  the  reception  he  might  meet  with  there,  sa  he  waa  in 
total  ignorance  of  the  intentions  of  the  Britidi  government  as  to  his 
future  disposal"  (Captain  Maitlaad's  statement  of  the  whole  trans- 
action.) This  offer  was  made  by  Captain  Maitland  in  his  second 
interview  with  Las  Cases,  on  the  14th  of  July ;  and  Napoleon  had 
already,  the  day  before,  written  a  letter,  addressed  to  the  Prince 
Regent  of  England,  saying  that  ''he  came  like  Themistocles,  to  daim 
the  bospitalitv  of  the  British  people,  and  the  protection  of  its  laws." 
Captain  Maitland  offered  to  dispatch  General  Gourgaud  to  England 
with  this  letter  immediately,  repeating  at  the  same  time  to  him  **  that 
he  was  not  authorised  to  stipulate  as  to  the  reception  of  Bonaparte  in 
England,  where  he  must  consider  himself  at  the  disposal  of  the  prince 
legent"  On  the  15th  Napoleon  went  on  board  the  'Bdlerophon* 
with  his  suite :  as  Captain  Maitland  advanced  to  meet  him  on  the 
quarter-deck.  Napoleon  said  to  him,  '*  I  come  to  place  myself  under 
the  protection  of  your  prince  and  your  laws."  On  Ihe  24th  the  ship 
entered  Torbay.  On  the  Slst  of  July  Admhrnl  Lord  Kdth  and  Sir 
Henry  Bunbury,  under  secretary  of  state,  came  on  board  the  '  Belle- 
rophon,' to  announce  to  him  the  final  resolution  of  the  British 
government— that  the  island  of  St^  Helena  diould  be  his  future 
residence.  Napoleon  protested  against  this  determination;  said  be 
was  not  a  prisoner  of  war ;  that  he  came  as  a  voluntary  passenger  on 
board  the  'Bellerophon ;'  that  he  wished  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
Enjjland  as  a  private  dtizen,  ft&  On  the  6th  of  August  however 
Napoleon  frankly  acknowledged  to  Captain  Maitland,  that  "he  had 
certainly  made  no  conditions  on  coming  on  board  the  '  Bellerophon,' 
that  he  had  only  claimed  hospitality,  and  that  he  had  no  reason  to 
complahi  of  the  captain's  conduct^  which  had  been  that  of  a  man  of 


hononr."  On  the  7th  Napoleon  removed  from  the  'BalkfophoQ'  u 
the  '  Northumberland,'  Sir  Gieofge  Cockbfum'a  flag-ship,  mich  vsi 
appointed  to  carry  him  to  Si  Helena.  (For  the  partieiilaiB  of  Bona- 
parte'a  voyage,  his  landing  at  St  Hdena,  his  residenos^  llmi  at  Brisis 
and  afterwards  at  Longwood,  of  his  altaroations  with  Sir  €L  Coekbon, 
and  afterwards  with  Sir  Hudson  Lowe^  we  must  reler  our  readers  t» 
the  minnte  woric  of  Count  Lsa  Cases,  and  the  'History  of  the  Oaptiritf 
of  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,  from  tiie  Letters  and  Journals  of  the  Ists 
Lient-Qen.  Sur  Hudson  Lowe^'  S  vols.  8vo,  185&)  He  laoded  atSt 
Hdena  on  the  16th  of  October  1815. 

By  a  convention  aigned  at  Paru^  20th  of  August  1815^  between 
Great  Britain,  Austria,  Rusna,  and  Pm8sia»  the  custody  of  Kapobcii'i 
person  was  intrusted  to  the  British  government^  and  oommiadonen 
were  appointed  by  Russia,  Aa8tii%  and  France  to  reside  et  St.  HdsDt 
to  look  after  his  safe  detention.    In  July  1816,  General  Sir  Hudsos 
Lowe  arrived  at  St.  Helena  as  governor  of  the  island.    'From  the  very 
first  interview  Bonaparte  behaved  undvilly,  or  rather  inmiltingly,  to 
that  officer,  and  this  treatment  was  repeated  with  aggraFataon  at  every 
subsequent  oppmtanity.    One  of  Napoleon'a  great  griwasoes  wsa  hii 
being  stylsd  General  Bonaparte ;  another,  hia  not  being  allowed  to 
stroU  about  the  island  unattended  by  a  British  officer.      He  was 
allowed  a  space  measuring  eight  and  afterwards  twelve  miles  in  d^ 
cumfersnce  round  Longwood,  through  which  he  mi|^t  range  at  his 
pleasure ;  beyond  these  limits  he  was  to  be  sccompanied  by  an  officer. 
But  the  real  grievance  was  that  of  bdng  detained  as  a  priaoner  at 
alL    The  governor  however  had  no  power  to  remedy  these  subjects 
of  complaint.    Yarious  minor  matters  of  dispute  with  the  governor 
were  laid  hold  of  by  Bonaparte  and  his  attendants,  as  if  with  tl.e 
view  of  keeping  alive  an  interest  in  the  public  mind  in  favour  of  the 
exile  of  SI  H  jena.     We  cannot  enter  into  the  particnlara  of  this 
pe^y  system  of  warfiure,  in  which,  as  it  generally  happen^  both  partJes 
may  have  occaaionally  been  in  the  wrong.    But  it  is  impossible  to 
read  even  Napoleon's  statements,  made  through  Las  Oasesy  Ssatini, 
Antommarchi,  ftc,  without  percsiving  that  there  was  a  determinatiaD 
on  his  part  not  to  be  pleased  with  anything  the  governor  oould  do  for 
him,  unless  he  had  disobeyed  his  oniers;  while  on  the  other  hsnd 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  an  unaooommodating 
temper,  with  a  good  deal  of  the  military  martinet  in  his  habits 
Napoleon's  mind  waa  in  a  state  of  irritation  whenever  it  reeorved  to 
the  subject  of  his  confinement,  which  made  him  qusmlons  and 
peevish.    He  seems  also  to  have  had,  almost  to  the  last^  some  latent 
nope  of  making  his  escape.    In  other  respects  the  partieularB  of  his 
life  and  conversations  at  St.  Helena  are  highly  interesting.     He  oould 
be  very  agreeable  towards  visitors  who  were  admitted  to  pay  their 
respects  to  him,  as  we  may  see  from  Mr.  Ellis's  and  Captain  HaiTs 
accounts  of  their  interviews  with  liioL    In  September  1818,  Napo- 
leon's health  b^gan  to  be  visibly  affected,  but  be  would  take  no  modi- 
cinea    He  also  refused  to  ride  oat,  as  advised,  because  he  woold  not 
submit  to  tiie  attendance  of  a  British  officer.    In  September  1819, 
Dr.  Antommarchi,  of  the  University  of  Pisa,  came  to  SL  Helena  as 
physician  to  Napoleon.    Two  dei^gymen  came  also  from  Italy  to  act 
as  his  chaplains.     Towards  the  end  of  1820  he  grew  worae^  and 
remained  in  a  w<  ak  state  until  the  foUowing  April,  when  the  iliiwesn 
assumed  an  alarming  character.    It  was  then  that  Bonaparte  saki  that 
he  believed  it  was  the  same  disorder  which  killed  his  fiather,  namdy 
asdrrfaus in  the  pylorus ;  and  he  desii  ed  Dr.  Antommarchi  to  ■ry— «>« 
his  stomach  after  his  death.    He  made  his  will,  leaving  large  bequests 
to  his  friends  and  attendants  ('  Testament  de  Napoleon '),  and  on  the 
8rd  of  May  1821,  the  chaplain  Yignali  administered  to  him  eztreme 
unction.    Napoleon  atated  "that  he  believed  in  God,  and  waa  of  the 
religion  of  his  father :  that  he  waa  bom  a  Catholic,  and  would  ful&l 
all  the  duties  of  the  Catholic  church."    On  the  5th  of  May,  after 
being  some  time  delirious^  he  breathed  his  Isst  about  eleren  minutes 
before  aix  o'clock  in  the  evening.    The  following  day  the  body  was 
opened  by  Dr.  Antommarchi,  in  presence  of  several  British  ataff  and 
medical  officers,  when  a  large  ulcer  waa  foniul  to  occupy  the  greater 
part  of  the  atomaoh.    On  the  8th  of  May  his  renuuns  were  interred 
with  military  honours  in  Slane'a  YaUey,  near  a  fountain  overhang  by 
weeping  willows.    This  had  been  a  &vourite  spot  with  Napoleoe. 
The  procession  was  followed  to  the  grave  by  the  governor,  the  admiral, 
Napoleon'a  attendants^  and  all  the  civil  and  military  authoritiea.    The 
grave  waa  afterwards  inclosed  by  a  railing,  and  a  sentiy  kept  on  duty 
to  guard  the  spot.    In  May  1840  the  government  of  Loais  Philippe 
made  an  application  to  the  British  government  to  permit  the  removal 
of  the  body  of  Napoleon  to  PVsnoe.     The  request  waa  at  onoe  a-pwwM 
to ;  and  a  hope  expressed  that  "  the  promptness  of  the  answer  might 
be  considerea  in  France  as  a  desire  to  blot  out  the  last  traoe  of  thoM 
national  animosities  which  during  the  life  of  the  emperor  armed 
England  and  France  against  each  other,"    An  expedition  waa  imms' 
diately  fitted  out  and  placed  under  the  command  of  the  Prince  de 
Joinvillci  with  whom  were  associated  several  <tf  the  latest  susd  most 
devoted  of  Napoleon's  followers  ^Bertrand,  Qourgand,  the    yomigsr 
Las  Cases,  and  Msrohsnd  the  empsfoi's  valetL    On  opening  the  coffia 
the  features  though  somewhat  dianged  were  perfectly  reoognisabia 
The  body  waa  received  in  Paris  with  unbounded  mwks  of  popohr 
feeling ;  and  on  the  15th  of  December  1840  it  was  deposited  with 
estra',iidinary  pomp  in  the  Hdtel  des  Invalidea. 

We  have  dealt  here  merely  with  the  outward  acts  of  Napdeoc 
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Bonaparto.  His  mUitaiy  geniuB  speaks  for  itseU  His  penonal 
character,  hidden  motives  and  actual  policy,  can  only  he  arrived  at  hy 
a  wide  and  calm  consideration  of  his  whole  history  as  developed  in 
public  documents  and  private  memoirs,  correspondence  and  commen- 
taries. But  hr  more  ample  and  aatiBfactory  materials  for  estimating 
the  character,  policy,  and  motives  of  Bonaparte  than  had  previously 
been  obtainable,  have  qidte  recently  been  furnished  to  the  student  in 
the  'M^moires  et  Gorrespondance  duRoi  Joseph  Bonaparte,'  published 
under  the  care  of  M.  Du  Casse,  Paris,  1853-56,  and  the  '  Gorrespon- 
dance de  Napoleon  I.  Publico  par  ordre  de  I'Empereur  Napoleon  IIL' 
4to,  1858,  and  still  in  progress.  Of  the  importance  of  this  great 
collection  it  is  needless  to  say  anything.  The  letters  of  Napoleon 
to  his  brother,'  written  with  characteristic  impetuosity,  extend 
through  the  whole  of  the  most  important  period  of  his  career — 
from  1795  to  1815 ;  and  they  refer  to  most  of  the  great  events  in 
which  he  was  the  chief  actor,  as  well  as  to  his  personal  and  family 
history.  And  while  they  bring  out  with  the  utmost  force— because 
fronoi  hii  own  pen,  and,  as  it  were,  incidentally  and  unconsciously — the 
grave  defects  of  his  character,  and  above  aQ  his  overweening  arro- 
gance and  constant^  intense,  unscrupulous  and  remorseless  selfishness— 
they  exhibit  most  distinctly  his  lofty  and  comprehensive  intellect ; 
his  thorough  knowledge  of  human  nature;  his  strange  facility  in 
making  other  men  subservient  to  his  purpose,  and  the  utter  reckless- 
ness with  which  he  employs  and  casts  aside  his  instruments;  his  dear 
peroeption  of  the  force  of  circumstances,  and  his  readiness  in  moulding 
them  to  his  own  end,  until  by  his  marvellous  career  of  success  he 
came  with  defiant  perversity  to  speak  and  act  as  though  circumstances 
were  within  his  absolute  control :  and  they  bear  equally  clear  testimony 
to  his  surpassing  administrative  ability,  unswerving  self-reliance,  un- 
wearying energy,  indomitable  vigour,  and  unhappily  the  utter  disregard 
of  all  moral  considerations  which  accompanied  this  gigantic  manifeata- 
tion  of  mental  power  and  despotic  will. 

BONAPARTE.  NAPOLEON  IL  Napoleok  FBAK901S  Bona- 
parte, son  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  I.  and  of  Maiia  Jjouisa  of  Austria, 
WAS  bom  at  Paris,  March  20,  1811.  From  his  birth  he  was  styled 
'King  of  Romei'  After  his  father's  first  abdication  in  1814  he  went 
with  his  mother  to  Vienna,  where  he  was  brought  up  at  the  court  of 
his  grandfather,  the  emperor  Francis,  who  made  him  Duke  of  Reich- 
stadc  fiis  education  was  carefully  attended  to,  and  he  was  early 
trained  up  to  the  military  profession.  After  psssing  through  the 
various  subordinate  grades  he  was  made  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  June 
1831,  and  he  took  the  command  of  a  battalion  of  Hungarian  infantry 
then  in  g^arrison  at  Vienna.  He  was  extremely  assiduous  in  his  mili- 
tary duties,  but  his  constitution  was  weak ;  he  had  grown  very  tall 
and  slender,  and  symptoms  of  a  consumptive  habit  had  early  shown 
themselves.  His  physician  advised  a  removal  to  Sohonbrunn,  which 
had  at  first  a  boi^cial  effect,  but  a  relapse  soon  followed,  and  after 
liogering  for  several  months  youog  Napoleon  died  on  the  22Dd  of 
July  1832,  in  the  palace  of  Schonbrunn,  attended  by  his  mother,  who 
had  come  from  Parma  to  visit  him.  He  seems  to  have  been  generally 
regretted  at  the  Austrian  court,  especially  by  his  grandfather,  the 
emperor,  who  had  always  behaved  to  him  with  paternal  kindness. 
There  is  an  interesting  account  of  this  young  man's  short  career  by 
2C  de  Montbel,  *  Le  Duo  de  Reichstadt^'  Paris,  1882. 

Although  Napoleon  I.  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son,  the  title  of 
Napoleon  IL  was  not  admitted  by  the  allies  or  by  the  French  nation. 
Nor  wtti  it  put  forward  by  any  party  in  France  during  the  life  of 
Napoleon  Fnn^ois^  nor  did  he  himsedf  ever  assume  the  title.  But 
when  the  question  of  conferring  the  title  of  emperor  upon  the  prince- 
president  Louis  Napoleon  was  put  to  the  popular  vote  in  1852,  it 
was  as  Napoleon  III. ;  the  right  of  Napoleon  Frangois  to  the  title  of 
Napoleon  IL  being  thus  assumed.  No  objection  was  raised  in  fVance, 
and  the  governments  of  Europe  by  recognising  Napoleon  III.  without 
protest,  of  course  acknowledged  Napoleon  II.  also. 

*BONAPARTE.  NAPOLEON  IIL  Ghablbs  Loum  Nafolbor 
is  the  third  snd  youngest  son  of  Louis  Bonaparte,  king  of  Holland, 
and  of  Hortense  Eugenie,  daughter  of  the  Empress  Josephine,  first 
wife  of  Napoleon  L,  by  her  first  husband,  the  Viscount  de  Beauhamais. 
He  was  bom  in  Paris,  at  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries,  on  the  20th  of 
April  1808.  His  father  Louis  was  the  fourth  in  age  of  the  brothers 
of  the  emperor ;  but'  Napoleon  I,  by  the  imperial  edicts  of  1804  and 
1805,  set  aside  the  usual  order  of  descent,  and  declared  the  succession 
to  the  imperial  crown  to  lie  in  the  family  of  his  brother  Louis.  Louis 
Napoleon  was  the  first  prince  bom  under  the  imperial  rule  in  the 
dirrct  line  of  succession,  and  his  birth  was  in  consequence  announced 
throughout  the  empire  by  discharges  of  artillery  and  other  solemnities. 
At  his  baptism,  in  1810,  the  sponsors  were  the  emperor  and  the  em- 
press, Maria  Louisa.  From  his  infancy  the  young  prince  resided  with 
bis  mother,  and  his  education  was  conducted  under  her  superintend- 
ence. Until  the  abdication  of  Napoleon,  with  whom  she  was  always 
in  great  favour,  Hortense  resided  at  Paris,  where  she  had  an  hotel  and 
a  princely  household,  and  went  bv  the  title  of  Queen  of  Holland, 
though  her  hubband  was  no  longer  king.  She  was  in  fact  separated, 
though  not  divorced  firom  her  husband.  Whilst  Napoleon  was  at 
Klba,  Louis  Bonaparte  instituted  a  suit  in  the  courts  at  Paris  to  have 
bis  sons  removed  from  their  mother's  charge  and  restored  to  him; 
but  the  emperor's  return  put  a  stop  to  the  proceedings,  and  henceforth 
ihe  cfaildrsn  remained  under  the  charge  of  their  mother*    During  the 


Hundred  Days  she  resided  at  the  Tuileries,  and  did  the  honours  of 
Napoleon's  court  At  the  great  assemblage  on  the  Ghamp-de-Mai, 
Napoleon  presented  his  nephew  Louis  Napoleon,  then  seven  years 
old,  to  the  soldiers  and  to  the  deputies  ;  and  the  scene  is  said  to  have 
left  a  deep  and  abiding  impression  on  the  memory  and  the  imagination 
of  the  boy.  After  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  Hortense  and  her  sons 
attended  Napoleon  in  his  retirement  at  Malmaisoa.  Upon  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Bourbons  she  made  a  visit  to  Bavaria,  but  being  forced  to 
quit  Germany,  she  retired  to  Switzerland,  residing  first  at  Gonstance, 
and  sub&equently,  in  1816,  at  the  estate  she  had  purchased  of  Arenen- 
burg  in  the  canton  of  Thuxgau.  Here  she  used  with  her  sons  to  spend 
the  summers ;  the  winters  she  passed  in  Rome,  at  the  Villa  Borghese, 
which  belonged  to  her  sister-in-law  Pauline.  Her  sons  had  thus 
opportunities  of  observiog  very  different  forms  of  government,  and 
forming  extensive  connections  with  politicians  and  political  adven- 
turers both  in  Switzerland  and  Italy— opportunities  which  the  young 
Louis  Napoleon  by  no  means  neglected. 

The  scholastic  education  of  Louis  Napoleon  was  conducted  under 
the  direction  of  M.  Lebas,  son  of  Robespierre's  friend,  a  man,  like  his 
father,  of  stern  republican  principles ;  and  from  him  it  may  have  been 
that  the  young  prince  imbibed  those  social  doctrines  which  he  held  in 
openiog  manhood,  and  which,  as  developed  in  his  early  writings, 
appeared  to  consort  rather  oddly  with  tho  determined  and  pervading 
imperialism  of  all  his  literary  productions.  He  was  for  a  time  a 
student  in  the  military  college  at  Thun,  and  is  said  to  have  made 
much  progress  in  the  art  of  gunnery.  In  these  years  he  also  made 
several  pedestrian  tours,  knapsack  on  shoulder,  among  the  wilder 
parts  of  Switzerland. 

On  the  revolution  of  1830,  Louis  Napoleon  memorialised  Louis 
Philippe  for  permission  to  return  to  France,  offering  to  serve  as  a 
comnion  soldier  in  the  national  army.  The  request  was  peremptorily 
refused;  and  the  government  of  Rome  fancying  that  a  meeting  of  the 
Bonaparte  family  in  that  city  had  a  political  tendency,  Louis  Napoleon 
and  his  brother  were  ordered  to  quit  the  papal  territory.  They  retired 
to  Tuscany,  and  at  once  united  themselves  with  the  Italian  revolu- 
tionary party.  In  the  insurrectionary  movement  of  1831  both  the 
brothers  took  an  active  part;  and  under  General  Sercognani  they 
shared  in  the  victories  gained  over  the  papal  troops.  But  the  inter- 
ference  of  Austria  and  France  soon  put  an  end  to  the  progress  of  the 
popular  arms.  The  elder  brother.  Napoleon,  died  at  Pesaro,  a  victim 
to  fatigue  and  anxiety,  March  27, 1831 ;  but  Louis  Napoleon  succeeded, 
though  with  much  difficulty,  in  escaping  from  Italy,  and  with  his 
mother  returned  to  the  ch&teau  of  Arenenburg.  Here  he  settled 
quietly  for  awhile,  obtained  letters  of  naturalisation  as  a  citizen  of  the 
canton  of  Thurgau,  and  pursued  steadily  his  military  and  political 
studies. 

But  a  new  career  was  gradually  unfolding  itself  before  him.  His 
eldest  brother  died  in  infimcy ;  the  second,  as  we  have  seen,  died  in 
1831;  and  in  1832  the  only  son  of  the  emperor,  now  known  as 
Napoleon  IL,  but  then  as  the  Duke  of  Reichstadt,  also  died.  Louis 
Napoleon  had  thus  become,  according  to  the  decree  of  1804,  the 
immediate  heir  to  the  emperor.  Thenceforward  the  restoration  of 
the  empire,  and  the  Napoleon  dvnasty  in  his  person,  became  the  pre- 
dominant idea  of  his  lifa  He  laboured  hard,  not  only  to  fit  himself 
for  the  lofty  post  his  ambition  led  him  to  believe  he  should  at  no 
distant  period  occupy,  but  also  to  impress  his  countrvmen  with  his 
views,  and  to  accostom  them  to  associate  his  name  with  the  future. 
He  now  published  his  first  work,  '  Political  Reviews,'  in  which  the 
necessity  of  the  emperor  to  the  state  is  assumed  througliout  as  the  sole 
means  of  uniting  republicanism  with  the  genius  and  the  requirements 
of  the  French  people.  His  *Id^  Napol^niennes'  were  afterwards 
more  fully  developed,  but  the  germ  is  to  be  found  in  his  first  publi- 
cation. The  *  Political  Reviews'  were  followed  by  'Political  and 
Military  Reflections  upon  Switzerland,'  a  work  of  considerable  labour 
and  unquestionable  ability ;  and  this  again,  after  an  interval,  by  a 
huge  treatise  entitled  'Manuel  sur  I'Artillerie,'  the  result  of  the 
studies  begun  in  the  military  school  of  Thun. 

At  length  he  fancied  the  time  had  arrived  for  attempting  to  carry 
his  great  purpose  into  effect.  He  had  become  oonvinced  that  the 
French  people  were  tired  of  their  citizen  king^  and  that  it  only  needed 
a  personal  appeal  on  the  part  of  the  heir  of  the  great  Napoleon  to 
rally  the  nation  around  bis  standard.  He  had  obtamed  assurances  of 
support  from  military  officers  and  others ;  and  finally  at  a  meeting  in 
Baden  he  secured  the  aid  of  Golonel  Yaudry,  the  commandant  of 
artillery  in  the  garrison  of  Strasburg.  His  plan  was  to  obtain  posses- 
sion of  that  fortress,  and  with  the  troops  in  garrison,  who  he  doubted 
not  would  readily  join  him,  to  march  directly  on  Paris,  which  he  hoped 
to  surprise  before  the  government  could  make  sufficient  preparations 
to  resist  him.  Having  made  all  necessary  preparations,  on  tne  morn- 
ing of  the  30th  of  October  1836  the  signal  was  given  by  sound  of 
trumpet,  and  Golonel  Yaudry  presented  the  prince  to  the  regiment, 
assembled  in  the  square  of  the  artillery  barracks,  telling  the  soldiers 
that  a  great  revolution  was  begun,  and  that  the  nephew  of  their 
emperor  was  before  them.  The  soldiers  who  heard  the  address 
received  him  with  acclamations;  some  of  his  partusans  had  secured 
the  prefect  and  other  civil  officers ;  and  for  a  lew  minntes  all  seemed 
prospering.  But  the  commanders  of  the  other  regiments  were  true 
to  their  duty.    One  of  them  denoanced  the  prince  as  an  impostor,  and' 
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the  soldiers  herftoted.     Louis  was  sepamted  from  his 
hurried  off  a  prisoner,  sod  the  sffiur  was  speedily  at  sa  end. 

His  mother,  on  the  instant  of  hearing  of  his  arrest,  hastened  to 
Paris,  and  her  appeals,  and  perhaps  the  want  of  sympathy  whioh  the 
Parisians  exhibited,  induoed  the  lung  to  treat  the  aspirant  to  his  throne 
with  singular  forbearance.  The  only  punishment  inflicted  was  banish- 
ment from  France,  He  was  accordingly  embarked  on  board  a  ship 
bonnd  for  the  United  States.  He  remained  in  the  New  World  bat  a 
oomparatiTely  short  time,  though  in  that  time  he  trayelled  oyer  a  oon- 
siderable  space  in  South  as  well  as  in  North  America.  Hearini^  of  the 
Ulness  of  his  mother,  he  hastened  back  to  Europe,  and  wa9  with  her 
at  her  death,  which  occurred  at  Arenenbeig^  October  5, 1887.  Hor- 
tense  Bonaparte  was  deyotedly  attached  to  her  son,  and  her  affection 
was  warmly  returned.  She  was  a  woman  of  ardent  feelings  and  of 
eonsiderable  mental  power.  She  published  some  reminiscences  of  a 
portion  of  her  life,  which  will  also  be  found  to  throw  some  light  on 
that  period  of  the  life  of  her  son,  under  the  title  of  '  La  Reine  Hor* 
tense  en  Italic,  en  France^  et  en  Angletenre,  pendant  Tann^  1881,' 
8vo,  Paris,  1834.  She  was  also  fond  of  muaic^  and  composed  seyeral 
airs  which  have  been  much  admired ;  among  others  the  &yonrite  one, 
'  Partant  pour  la  Syria,'  now  become,  from  its  haying  been  made  by 
her  son  the  national  air  of  France,  almost  as  familiar  in  this  country 
as  our  own  '  Qod  Save  the  Queen.' 

Louis  Napoleon  now  set  himself,  by  means  of  the  press,  to  defend 
his  conduct  in  regard  to  the  affair  at  Strasburg,  and  the  goyemment^ 
of  France^  fearing  the  effect  of  his  peitinsoity,  demanded  his  extra- 
dition from  Switserland.  The  cantons  at  first  refused  to  comply,  and 
expressed  a  determination  to  uphold  his  rights  as  a  citizen  of  Thurgau. 
But  Louis  Philippe  sent  an  army  to  enforce  his  demands,  and  Louis 
Napoleon,  not  mshing  to  inyolye  Switserland  in  difficulty,  withdrew 
to  England.  Here  for  a  couple  of  years  he  led  the  life  apparently  of 
a  man  of  pleasure,  but  he  was  really  reyoWing  his  lofty  schemes, 
though  he  had  as  yet  formed  but  a  yeiy  inadequate  notion  of  the 
obstacles  which  had  to  be  overcome.  In  1889  he  published  in  London 
his  famous  '  Id^es  Napol^niennes,'  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the 
intensity  of  his  own  grand  thought.  In  August  1840  he  sailed  from 
Margate  in  a  hired  steamer,  accompanied  by  Count  Montholin,  the 
attendant  of  Napoleon  L  at  St.  Helena,  a  retinue  of  about  fifty 
persons,  and  a  tame  eagle.  He  landed  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  of 
August  at  Boulogne,  end  marching  with  his  followers  straight  to  the 
barracks,  he  summoned  the  few  troops  there  to  join  him,  or  surrender. 
The  soldiers  did  neither,  and  Louis  Napoleon  retreated  to  the  hill 
on  which  stands  the  Napoleon  column.  Meanwhile  the  garrison 
mustered  under  arms,  a  few  shots  wore  fired,  and  the  prince,  in 
attempting  to  get  back  to  the  steamer,  was  arrested  with  most  of  his 
followers. 

This  time  the  goyemment  was  less  placabla  Louis  Napoleon  was 
brought  for  trial  before  the  House  of  Peers  on  a  charge  of  treasoa 
Berryer  appeared  as  his  adyocate,  and  defended  him  with  boldness 
and  eloquence.  The  prince  himself  made  a  speech,  exhibiting  great 
firmness  snd  resolution.  He  was  found  guilty  of  a  conspiracy  to 
oyertum  the  goyemment,  and  sentenced  to  perpetual  imprisonment 
in  a  French  fortress.  He  was  sent  to  Ham,  and  there  he  remained 
till  May  1846,  when,  in  the  dress  of  a  workman,  he  succeeded,  by  the 
assistance  of  Dr.  Conneau,  the  present  court  physician,  in  effecting 
his  escape.  Once  more  he  took  refuge  in  England.  The  reyolu- 
tion  of  Februaty  1848  found  him  ready  to  ayul  himself  of  any 
fayourable  drcumstanoes.  But  he  had  learned  caution,  and  he  bided 
bis  time. 

He  had  not  to  wait  long.  The  vast  power  still  remaining  in  the 
name  of  Napoleon  had  been  shown  in  tiie  unbounded  enthusiasm 
eyery  where  displayed  on  the  restoration  to  France  of  the  body  of  the 
great  emperor,  and  Louis  Napoleon's  partisans  had  taken  care  to  keep 
the  nephew  of  the  emperor  prominently  before  the  public  eye.  At  the 
election  of  deputies  to  the  National  Assembly  in  June  1848  Louis 
Napoleon  was  chosen  for  the  department  of  the  Seine,  and  three  other 
departments.  The  prince  applied  to  take  his  seat.  M.  Lamartine  on 
the  12th  of  June  moyed  the  adoption  of  a  decree  banisliiog  Louis 
Napoleon  from  France.  A  warm  debate  ensued,  and  Paris  got  into  a 
state  of  great  excitement.  The  discussion  was  renewed  on  the  next 
day,  and  ended  in  the  admission  of  the  prince,  by  a  great  majority,  to 
take  his  seat  in  the  assembly.  At  the  next  election  he  was  returned 
by  an  immense  majority  for  the  department  of  the  Seine  and  five  other 
departments.    He  took  his  seat  on  the  26th  of  September. 

Louis  Napoleon's  election  as  president,  for  a  term  ending  May  1852, 
followed  in  December.  From  we  moment  of  his  election  to  this  office 
he  took  a  much  more  decided  stand  than  either  of  those  who  bad 
preceded  him  as  head  of  the  executive.  There  were  symptoms  of  red 
republican  discontent,  but  they  were  speedily  checked.  The  contest 
with  the  legislative  assembly  was  more  important  and  of  longer  con- 
tinuance. But  the  prince-president  was  looking  to  popular  support, 
and  he  soon  found  the  means  of  winning  public  foyour  by  his  progresses 
through  the  country,  his  sounding  and  significant  addresses,  and  the 
desire  he  oonstantiy  expressed  for  the  exaltation  of  France  in  the  eyes 
of  the  surrounding  nationa  His  dismissal,  at  the  beginning  of  1861, 
of  a  man  sa  able  and  so  popular  as  Chsngamier  from  the  commend  of 
the  army  m  Paris,  showed  that  he  wonhl  not  permit  himself  to  be 
bearded  with  impunity  j  and  rash  as  it  might  at  first  gUmoe  seem,  it 


served  to  strengthen  his  porition.    He  was  met  apparentiy  by  si 
equally  firm  resolution  in  the  National  Assembly,  who>,  after  repeatodi; 
expressing  want  of  confidence  in  his  ministers,  proceeded  on  the  lOdi 
of  February  1851,  by  a  majority  of  102,  to  reject  the  president^f 
Dotation  BilL    In  November  the  president  sent  a  message  to  ths 
assembly  proposing  to  vestiNre  universal  suffin^a,  and  in  aocordsaee 
witii  the  messsge  a  bili  was  introduced  by  the  ministers,  but  throva 
out  by  a  small  majority.    The  contest  was  hastening  to  a  close.    In  i 
public  speech  the  president  had  denounced  the  assembly  as  obstnie^ 
of  all  amelioratory  measures,  and  a  government  journal  now  pUiolT 
accused  tiiat  body  of  conspiracy  agunst  the  prinoe-prosident,  and  of 
designing  to  makeChangarnier  military  dictator.    Paris  was  filled  vith 
troops.    It  was  evident  some  decided  measuro  was  at  hand.    Tk 
leaders  of  the  assembly  hesitated,  and  their  cause  was  lostw    On  tb 
2nd  of  December  the  prince-president  issued  a  decree  dissolvioj^  tl» 
legislative  assembly ;  declaring  Paris  in  a  state  of  siege ;  establifihiog 
univerwd  sufiErage ;  proposing  tiie  election  of  a  president  for  ten  jsm, 
and  a  second  chamber  or  senate.    In  the  course  of  the  night  UO 
members  of  the  sssembly  were  placed  under  arrest,  and  M.  Thien 
snd  other  leading  statesmen,  with  generals  Changamier,  Cavaigoae, 
Lamorici^re,  &a,  were  seised  and  sent  to  the  castie  of  ViooeaDea. 
This  was  the  famous  coup  d*^tat :  and  it  was  eminently  successful, 
if  that  can  be  called  suceeesful  which  was  a  yiolation  of  faith,  and  aa 
occasion  of  fearful  slaughter.    Numerous  other  arrests  and  banish- 
ments occurred  subsequentiy.    On  the  20th  and  21st  of  December  a 
'  plebiscite,'  embodying  the  terms  of  the  decree,  with  the  nsmo  of 
Louis  Napoleon  as  president,  was  adopted  by  the  French  people,  the 
numbers,  according  to  the  official  statement,  being  7,439,216  in  tfa£ 
affirmative  snd  640,737  nogativa     A  decree,  published  on  the  dir 
of  tbe  official  announcement  of   the  yote,  restored    the   imjiehal 
esgles  to  the  national  colours  snd  to  the  cross  of  the  Legion  ol 
Honour.      In    January   the  new  constitution  was   pablished;   the 
National  Guard  re-organised;  and  the  titles  of  the  French  nobilitr 
restored. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  the  restoration  of  the  empire  wsa  oohr 
a  matter  of  tima  Petitions  which  had  been  presented  to  the  seoste 
were  printed  in  the  newspapers,  praying  for  the  establishment  of  the 
hereditary  sovereign  power  in  the  Bonaparte  family ;  cries  of '  Vire 
rEmperour'  were  heard  in  every  public  ceremonial  in  which  the 
president  took  part ;  and  at  length  the  presideut  himself  in  a  speech 
to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Bordeaux,  declared  that  **  the  empire 
is  peace."  On  the  21st  and  22nd  of  November,  the  people  were  ooo- 
voked  to  accept  or  reject  a  'plebiscite,'  resuscitating  the  imperial 
dignity  in  the  person  of  Louis  Napoleon,  with  heredictty  in  his  direet 
legitimate  or  adoptive  descendanta  The  affirmative  was  declared  to 
be  voted  by  7,864,189  to  231,145.  The  prince  in  formally  aceeptias 
the  imperial  dignity  assumed  the  title  of  Napoleon  IIL  The  iie« 
emperor  was  at  once  acknowledged  by  England,  and  subaequeatly 
though  not  till  after  a  greater  or  less  deky  by  the  other  leading  powen 
of  Europa 

The  career  of  the  emperor  is  too  recent  to  require  to  be  related  in 
detail  As  is  well  known  it  has  hitherto  been  a  oareer  of  unbroken 
prosperity.  In  the  January  following  his  acceptance  of  the  empirs 
he  married  Eugenie  Comtesse  de  TSba,  a  lady  who  had  the  good 
fortune  to  win  general  popularity,  before  she  presented  the  emperor 
snd  the  nation  with  an  '  Enfant  de  Franca'  From  the  firsts  as  preaideot 
as  well  as  emperor.  Napoleon  displayed  a  strong  desire  to  draw  closer 
the  alliance  with  Great  Britam.  The  feeling  was  vrarmly  racripro- 
cated  in  this  oountiy,  and  the  sggression  of  Russia,  by  leading  the 
two  powers  to  unite  their  arms  in  resistance  to  the  outrage,  has  serr^l 
to  render  the  union  ss  ardent  as  such  a  union  could  possibly  be. 
Should  it  be  as  lasting  as  it  is  ardent,  and  as  for  the  common  good  of 
the  two  countries  it  is  most  earnestly  to  be  desired  it  may  be,  it 
cannot  fail  to  form  one  of  the  most  abiding  glories  of  the  reign  of 
Napoleon.  In  March  1854  France,  in  conjunction  with  England, 
declared  war  against  Russia,  and  the  soldiers  of  the  two  couDtn«B 
have  stood  side  by  side,  wiuning  equal  renown,  in  many  a  famois 
field.  As  was  to  be  expected,  in  a  war  against  such  a  oolosBal  empire^ 
the  war  has  proved  a  long  and  costly  ona  But  the  yery  expenditim 
rendered  necessary  by  it  has  served  to  show  in  the  most  striking 
manner  the  deep  hold  the  emperor  has  on  the  regard  of  the  Freoch 
people.  It  became  necessary  for  the  French  govemm^it  in  December 
1854  to  ask  for  a  loan  of  500,000,000  francs :  in  ten  days  2,175,000,000 
were  subscribed.  Another  loan  was  required  in  the  following  ^^7 
of  750,000,000  francs  (80,000,000/L),  the  amount  subscribed  wu 
3,652,591,985  fraocs  (146,103,680^),  or  nearly  five  times  the  amount 
required,  and  of  this  no  less  than  231,920,155  francs  were  made  up  (^ 
subscriptions  of  50  francs  and  under. 

In  April  1855  the  emperor  and  empress  visited  England,  and  in  ti» 
following  August  Queen  Victoria  and  Prince  Albert  visited  IVtfis; 
and  in  each  country  the  reception  of  the  reapeotive  sovereigns  ins  ^ 
the  most  splendid,  and  with  the  people  of  the  most  enthusitftis 
character.  In  Hay  1855  the  emperor  opened  a  Temple  of  Cooeoti 
the  grand  Exposition  of  the  arts  and  industry  of  all  nations,  ^^ 
had  the  effect  of  attracting  to  Paris  the  largest  number  of  visto" 
almost  ever  known  there.  Paris  itself  too  hss  been  improved  by  W 
streets  of  almost  unrivalled  architectural  splsadour. 

In  March  1856  the  conferences  for  n^ooating  a  peace  between  the 
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wesiem  powers  and  Rtuasia  opened  at  Paris.  And  on  the  16th  of  the 
same  month,  the  emperor  was  made  happy  by  the  birth  of  a  son  and 
heir  to  the  imperial  crown.     [See  Supplement.] 

BONAPARTE,  FAMILY  OF.  The  father  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
has  been  noticed  under  BoXapabtx,  Napoleon  I.  We  propose  under 
the  present  head  to  notice  the  mother  and  brothers  of  the  emperor, 
and  the  younger  members  of  the  family  who  have  acquired  distinction. 

Letizia  Raholi'no  Bonaparte,  bom  at  Ajaccio  in  Corsica,  in 
August,  1750,  married  in  1767  Charles  Buonaparte,  a  landed  proprietor 
and  a  lawyer.  Charles  fought  under  Paoli  for  the  independence  of 
the  island  against  the  French,  and  his  young  wife  aooompanied  him 
through  their  mountain  expeditions.  Their  Tioissitudes  are  narrated 
under  Bonaparte,  Napoleon  I.  After  her  son  Napoleon  became 
First  Consul  of  France,  Madame  Letiaia  fixed  her  residence  at  Paris, 
where  she  lived  rather  retired,  but  after  the  empire  was  proclaimed 
she  received  the  title  of  'Madame  M^re :'  she  had  her  own  household, 
her  chamberlains,  ladies  of  honour,  and  aU  ike  accessories  of  a  court 
Des  Cazee  was  appointed  her  secretary.  Her  half-brother  Fesoh  had 
been  made  a  cardinaL  Madame  M^re  was  not  bewildered  by  her 
sudden  rise ;  she  was  economical  in  her  expenditure,  and  contrived  to 
save  a  handsome  sum  out  of  the  amount  appropriated  to  the  main- 
tenance of  her  establishment  She  is  said  to  have  onoe  observed  on 
hearing  that  she  was  reproached  for  her  savingness,  '*  I  may  some  day, 
perhape,  have  to  find  bread  for  all  these  kings," — meaning  her  sons. 
She  was  designated  by  Napoleon  as  espeolBl  patroness  of  the  charitable 
institutions  of  France.  After  Napoleon's  first  abdication  in  1814,  she 
went  to  live  at  Rome^  but  repaired  again  to  Paris  when  her  son 
returned  from  Elba.  After  his  seoond  do^mfall  she  went  back  to 
Rome,  where  she  spent  her  latter  years  in  the  company  of  her  sons 
Lncien,  Louia^  and  Jerome^  and  of  her  brother  Cardinal  Fesch.  She 
retained  almost  to  the  last  her  shrewdness  of  intellect^  and  has  the 
credit  of  having  been  a  prime  adviser  in  all  the  projects  of  the  Bona- 
parte family.  She  is  said  to  have  been  very  ^laritable  to  the  poor. 
She  died  in  February,  1886.  There  is  a  fine  seated  statue  of  Madame 
M^re,  by  CanoTa,  in  the  collection  of  the  Duke  of  Bevonshire  at 
Chatsworth. 

Joseph  Bonaparte,  the  eldest  son  of  Charles  and  Letizia  Bonaparte, 
was  bom  at  Ajaccio  in  Corsica,  January  7,  1768.  He  received  his 
education  at  the  college  of  Antun  in  France,  and  at  the  Univessity  of 
Pisa.  After  the  deaw  of  his  f&ther,  he  returned  to  Corsica  in  1785. 
He  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  ^e  law,  according  to  his  father^s 
wishes.  In  1792  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  new  adminiBtration  of 
Corsica,  under  Paoli,  who  was  an  old  friend  of  the  Bonaparte  family. 
In  the  following  year,  when  Paoli  dedarod  against  the  ]National  Con- 
vention, and  called  the  English  to  his  assistance,  Joseph  emigrated  to 
Marseille,  where  he  married  one  of  the  daughters  of  a  wealthy  banker 
of  the  name  of  Clan,  whose  younger  daughter  married  Bemadotte, 
afterwards  King  of  Sweden.  In  1796  Joseph  was  appointed  commis- 
sary to  the  army  of  Italy,  which  was  commanded  by  his  brother 
Napoleon.  In  1797  he  was  elected  deputy  to  the  Council  of  the  Five 
Hundred  for  his  own  native  department  of  the  Liamone  in  Corsica, 
that  island  having  been  evacuated  by  the  English.  Joseph  repaired 
to  Paris,  whence  he  was  shortly  after  sent  by  the  Executive  Directory 
as  ambassador  to  the  pope.  There  was  then  at  Rome  a  knot  of 
enthusiasts  who  were  bent  upon  establishing  a  Roman  republic,  and 
they  relied  upon  the  countenance  and  support  of  the  F^rench.  0^  the 
28th  of  December  1797,  tiiey  assembled  to  the  number  of  about  three 
hundred,  under  the  guidance  of  a  sculptor  named  Ceracchi,  and 
proceeded  to  the  palaoe  Corsini,  where  Joseph  Bonaparte  resided, 
Tociferating  "The  Republic  of  the  Roman  people  for  ever  1 "  and  th^ 
applied  to  the  ambassador,  claiming  Fronoh  protection.  Joseph 
desired  them  to  leaye  the  palace.  In  the  mean  time  a  detachment  of 
the  papal  troops,  who  were  in  pursuit,  arrived  in  front  of  the  palaoe, 
and  insisted  that  the  insurgents  should  leave  the  premises.  Those  from 
within  insulted  and  taunted  the  soldiers,  who  at  last  rushed  into  the 
court  of  tiie  palaoe  to  clear  it  of  the  fugitives.  Joseph,  attended  by 
Generals  Duphot  and  Sherlock,  came  down  the  staucase  to  remonstrate 
with  the  papal  offioers,  but  could  not  make  himself  heard  in  the  midst 
of  the  confusion,  when  Duphot,  voung  and  impetuous,  drew  his  sword, 
and  rodied  forward,  followed  by  the  insurgents,  in  order  to  drive 
away  the  soldiers.  The  soldiers  then  fired,  kiUhig  several  of  their 
opponents,  and  Duphot  among  the  rest  The  insurgento  dispersed  in 
the  gardens  of  the  palace,  and  the  soldiers  formed  themselves  in  the 
street  outside.  These  transactions  were  much  misrepresented  by  the 
French  and  their  partLsans.  Joseph  wrote  in  a  vehement  strain  to  the 
Cardinal  Doria,  secretary  of  state,  oomplaining  of  the  violation  of  hii 
residence,  and  requiring  immediate  satisfaction.  The  cardinal  hesitated; 
Joseph  demanded  his  passports,  and,  heedless  of  the  explanations  sent 
by  the  Roman  government  he  set  off  in  the  night  of  the  same  day  to 
return  to  France.  The  Directory  then  ordered  Berthier  to  take 
posaeasion  of  Rome. 

Joseph  resumed  his  seat  in  the  Council  of  the  Five  Hundred,  and, 
during  the  absence  of  Napoleon  in  Egypt,  he  and  his  brother  Luden 
prepared  the  way  for  his  return,  and  for  the  revolution  which  followed. 
Kapoleon  having  become  First  Consul,  made  Joseph  councillor  of  state, 
and  he  employed  him  in  September  1800  to  negociate  a  treaty  of  peaoe 
and  commerce  with  the  United  States  of  North  America.  Having 
exhibited  some  diplomatic  skill  in  this  transaction,  he  was  sent  in  the 


following  year  to  LuneviUe,  where  ho  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
the  Emperor  of  (Germany  in  1801,  and  next  year  he  was  likewise 
employed  at  Amiens  to  negociate  the  treaty  with  England.  He  was 
made  a  senator;  and  on  his  brother  attaining  the  imperial  crown, 
Joseph  was  recognised  as  an  imperial  prince  and  grand  elector  of  the 
empire.  When  Napoleon  sent  an  army  to  invade  Naples  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1806,  he  appointed  his  brother,  *  Prince  Joseph,'  to  lead  the 
expedition  as  his  Ueutonant,  Marshal  Massena  acting  as  military 
commander.  Immediately  afterwards  the  emperor  announced  to 
Joseph,  after  his  usual  imperious  frshion,  but  in  a  private  letter  dated 
January  19, 1806,  his  intention  to  make  him  king  of  Naples :— "My 
will  is  that  the  Bourbons  shall  have  ceased  to  reign  in  Naples.  I 
intend  to  seat  on  that  throne  a  prince  of  my  own  house.  In  the  first 
place  you,  if  it  suite  you :  if  not,  another."  But  the  intimation  of  his 
intention  to  make  Joseph  a  king  was  followed  in  a  few  days  by  a  plain 
announcement  that  he  was  to  be  only  a  subordinate  king :  ''  I  intend 
my  blood  to  reign  in  Naples  as  long  as  it  does  in  France ;  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  is  necessarv  to  me."  Joseph  after  a  little  hesitation  accepted 
the  post  In  the  following  March  Napoleon  appointed  by  a  decree 
"his  brother  Joseph  Napoleon  King  of  Naples  and  Sicily."  Joseph 
reigned  in  Naples,  though  not  in  Sicily,  litUe  more  than  two  years. 
Acting  as  his  brothel's  subordinate,  he  effected  fundamental  changes 
in  the  institutions  of  the  country,  the  object  being  to  assimikto  ite 
institutions  to  those  of  France.  He  abolished  feudality,  suppreased 
the  conTents,  and  by  the  sale  of  their  property  and  that  of  the  crown 
he  restored  order  in  the  finances ;  he  promulgated  the  Frendi  codes 
and  judiciary  system ;  he  began  a  cadastre,  or  survey  and  estima^on 
of  the  landed  property,  for  the  better  assessment  of  the  land-tax ;  and 
he  esteblished  a  new  and  reg^ular  system  of  provincial  administration. 
He  also  embellished  the  capital,  began  new  roads  in  the  provinces,  and 
organised  an  effective  gendarmerie  to  repress  the  robber-bands  in  the 
provinces.  Most  of  these  measures  were  beneficial  to  the  country,  but 
they  were  effected  in  a  hasty  overbearing  manner,  like  all  the  reforms 
made  under  Napoleon,  and  many  individual  rights  and  intereste  were 
overlooked  and  sacrificed.  The  times  were  stormy,  and  the  country 
was  still  teeming  with  insurrections  and  conspiracies,  which  were 
suppressed  in  a  sumnuury  way,  and  many  executions  took  place.  But 
the  narsh  and  overbearing  character  of  his  government  was  not  due  to 
Joseph  himself;  on  the  oontrary,  he  was  most  anxious  to  adopt  humane 
and  conciliatory  measures.  But  he  was  constently  overruled  and 
directed  by  the  emperor,  and  often  in  the  most  peremptory  style,  in 
secondary  as  well  as  in  the  more  important  matters;  and  Joseph's 
appeals  and  remonstrances  were  dismissed  sometimes  in  a  contemp- 
tuous, sometimes  in  a  petulant,  but  always  in  a  very  summary  manner. 
(See  the  Correspondence  in  the  '  M^moires '  referred  to  below.)  It  is 
needless  to  add  that  neither  tito  nobility  nor  the  body  of  the  people 
became  reoondted  to  the  new  system  under  a  king  who  listened  to 
their  oomplainto  and  proimsed  to  help  them,  but  whose  iaability  to 
carry  out  his  good  intcmtions,  or  even  keep  his  promises,  soon  beoame 
apparent  The  Neapolitans  soon  learnt  to  despise  as  well  as  to  fear 
their  new  king ;  and  the  pompous  proclamations  in  which  he  imiti^ed 
the  inflated  s^le  of  the  emperor,  proceeding  as  they  did  from  one  who 
was  in  fftot  only  announcing  the  edicte  of  another,  served  as  fertile 
themes  for  the  Italian  love  of  oaricatura 

When  he  had  been  king  of  Naples  little  more  than  two  yeazs^ 
Napoleon  announced  to  him  his  intention  to  remove  him  firom  the 
thitme  of  Naples  and  place  him  on  that  of  Spain :  the  announcement 
being  made  in  almost  as  summary  a  way  as  that  of  his  first  elevation 
to  r^pal  honours.  On  the  18th  of  April  1808  the  emperor  wrote  to 
say  that  in  a  few  days  he  might  want  him  to  repair  to  Bayonne,  and 
then,  on  the  11th  of  May,  came  the  reason.  "  The  nation,  through 
the  Supreme  Council  of  Castile,  asks  me  for  a  king :  I  destine  this 
erown  for  you."  The  appointment  quickly  followed.  By  a  decree  of 
June  6, 1808,  Napoleon  appointed  ''Joseph  Napoleon  to  be  King  of 
Spain  and  of  the  Indies,"  and  soon  after  Joachim  Murat  succored 
him  as  King  of  Naples.  In  Spain  Joseph  met  with  much  greater 
difficulties  dan  at  Naples.  He  tried  mildness  and  conciliation,  but 
even  these  failed,  owing  to  the  stem  unbending  character  of  the  people. 
F^m  the  first  he  saw  clearly  the  disadvantages  and  difficulties  of  his 
position.  But  the  emperor  treated  his  suggestions  and  remonstrances, 
as  well  as  his  frequent  passionate  appeals  to  lus  fraternal  feelings,  with 
equal  disdain,  and  during  the  whole  of  his  nominal  rule  he  was  in 
fact  merely  the  puppet  of  his  brother.  During  the  five  years  of  his 
SpaniBh  reigo,  three  times  he  waa  obliged  by  the  success  of  tiie  allied 
armies  to  leave  his  capital;  the  last  time  (1818)  to  return  no  more. 
Joseph  would  have  wished  to  be  really  and  not  nominally  king  of 
Spain,  but  tUs  was  prevented  both  bv  the  people,  who  would  not 
submit  to  him,  and  by  his  brother  Napoleon,  who  appointed  by  degrees 
his  own  generals  to  be  military  governors  in  the  various  divisions  of 
Spahi,  and  they  acted  quite  independent  of  King-  Joseph  and  his 
Spanish  ministers.  More  than  onoe  Joseph  wrote  to  his  brother, 
requesting  to  be  allowed  to  resign  his  crown,  as  he  saw  that  he  could 
do  no  go<Kl  in  Spain;  and  in  1812  he  repaired  to  Paris  for  the  same 
object,  but  Napoleon  induced  him  to  remain  in  his  place  by  teUing 
him  that  he  expected  to  make  peace  with  England,  and  then  he  should 
withdraw  his  army  from  Spain.  This  was  before  the  Russian  expedi- 
tion. Qenend  Foy,  in  his  history  of  the  war  in  the  Peninsula,  speaks 
of  Joseph  as  follows : — **  When  he  assumed  the  crown  of  Spain,  Joseph 
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was  forty  yean  of  aga  Hia  figare  waa  gnoefuli  and  hia  mannen 
elegant.  He  waa  fond  of  women,  of  the  fine  arta,  and  of  Uteratum 
His  convenation  was  fluent  and  methodical,  and  abounded  with  judi- 
cious  remarks.*'  After  the  battle  of  Yittoria  (June  1818),  where  he 
narrowly  escaped  being  taken  prisoner  by  the  English,  he  withdrew  to 
Franca  In  January  1814,  when  Napoleon  set  off  for  the  army,  he 
appointed  Joseph  lieutenant-general  of  the  empire,  and  placed  him  at 
the  head  of  the  council  of  regency  which  was  to  aasist  the  empreaa- 
regenK  Napoleon  wrote  to  him  from  Rheima  on  the  16th  March,  that 
in  case  the  enemy  ahould  advance  in  irresistible  force,  he  must  send 
off  towards  the  Loire  the  empresa  and  her  son,  the  great  dignitaries, 
the  ministers,  and  all  the  heads  of  the  adminiatration.  "  Do  not  leave 
my  son  for  a  moment,"  added  he ;  *'  I  should  prefer  hearing  that  he 
was  at  the  bottom  of  the  Seine  ratiier  than  in  the  hands  of  the  enemies 
of  France."  Accordingly  when  the  great  army  under  SchwarsenbeiK 
arrived  before  Paris  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month,  Joseph  sent  off 
the  empress  and  her  son  to  Blois.  After  the  batUe  of  the  SOth,  in 
which  the  troops  outside  of  Paris  wera  driven  in  by  the  allies,  Mar- 
mont  told  Joseph  that  he  could  no  longer  defend  the  capital,  and 
Joseph  authorised  him  to  treat  for  o  suspension  of  arms  ibr  a  few 
hours  in  order  to  arrange  the  terms  of  a  eapitulation.  Joseph  then 
rejoined  the  empress  at  Blois.  Afler  Napoleon's  abdication,  Joseph 
an«l  his  brother  Jerome  thought  of  removing  the  empress  and  the 
rrgency  to  the  south  of  France,  but  the  empress  refused,  and  waa  sup- 
l>orted  in  her  refusal  by  the  members  of  the  household.  Soon  after, 
the  empress  rejoined  her  father  FraDoia  of  Austria,  the  regency  waa 
dissolved,  and  Joseph  set  out  for  Switaerland,  where  he  purchased  the 
estate  of  Prangiu,  near  Nyon,  on  the  banks  of  the  Lake  Leman. 
From  thence  he  corresponded  with  his  brother  at  Elba,  and  with 
Murat  at  Naples,  who  had  become  restless  under  his  engagements  with 
Austria;  and  he  is  said  to  have  given  Hurat  the  advice  of  declaring 
against  Austria  in  1815,  so  as  to  make  a  diversion  in  favour  of  Napo- 
leon— a  diversion  which  proved  of  no  use  to  Napoleon  and  was  fatal 
to  Murat.  Napoleon  having  returned  to  Paris  in  March  1815,  Joseph 
rejoined  him  there,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Peers. 

After  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  his  defeat  at  Waterloo  and  his 
second  abdication,  Joseph  embarked  for  the  United  States,  after 
having  a  last  interview  with  his  brother  at  the  lie  d'Aiz.  Ue  was  well 
received  in  the  United  States,  and  after  a  time  he  fixed  his  resideoce 
on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  near  Philadelphia,  where  he  purchased 
an  estate.  He  assumed  the  title  of  Count  de  Survilliers,  and  lived  in 
a  style  of  affluence,  affording  employment  to  many  of  the  labouring 
population,  and  hospitality  to  the  French  emigrants  who  resorted  to 
America.  His  wife  remained  in  Europe  with  her  two  daughters,  and 
resided  at  Brussels  and  afterwards  at  Florence.  When  the  Paris 
revolution  of  1830  became  known  in  America,  Joseph  wrote  a  long 
letter  or  address  to  the  House  of  Deputies,  in  which  he  put  forth  the 
claims  of  his  nephew,  the  present  emperor.  The  letter  was  not  read 
to  the  chamber.  He  came  himself  to  Eqgland  soon  after,  and  resided 
home  time  in  this  country,  and  at  last  repaired  to  Italy,  where  he  died 
at  Florence,  in  July  1844.  He  was  buried  in  the  vaults  of  the  church 
of  Santa  Croce.  Joseph  Bonaparte  was  a  man  of  considerable  intel- 
ligence and  of  good  intentions,  but  he  was  too  feeble  of  purpose  to 
resist  the  imperious  will  of  his  brother,  and  was  of  course  wholly 
unfitted  to  act  independently  in  the  elevated  positions  to  which  he 
was  raised. 

(A.  du  Casse,  MSmoiret  et  Corretpondanee  du  Rot  Jotephi  &a,  or  the 
English  selection  from  that  work,  noticed  under  Bonaparte,  Napo- 
hioiji  I. ;  Abel  Hugo,  Precis  ffittorique  det  Evinement  qui  ont  conduit 
Joteph  Napoleon  twr  le  Ti-dne  d'E^pagne;  Botta,  Storia  d' Italia;  Coppi, 
Annali  d^ Italia;  CoUetta,  Storia  del  Beame  diNapoli;  Thibaudeau, 
Le  OontiUat  et  V Empire;  Thiers,  Southey,  fta) 

Lucie'n  Bokapabtb,  the  third  son  of  Charles  and  Letizia  Bona- 
parte, Napoleon  being  the  second,  was  bom  at  Ajaccio  in  1775.  He 
emigrated  to  Marseille  with  the  rest  ol  the  family  in  1793.  He 
entered  warmly  into  the  revolutionary  notions  of  that  period,  and 
made  speeches  at  various  dubs,  and  wrote  pamphlets  on  liberty  and 
equality.  Soon  after,  he  obtained  employment  in  the  commissariat  at 
St.  Maximin,  a  small  town  of  Provence,  where  he  married  the  daughter 
of  an  innkeeper.  Being  one  of  the  republican  municipality  of  that 
place,  he  exerted  himself  laudably,  and  at  his  own  imminent  peril,  to 
save  several  unfortunate  individuals  accused  of  royalism,  whom  an 
agent  of  Barras  and  Freron,  the  terrorist  commissioners  in  the  south 
of  France,  wanted  to  remove  to  the  prisons  of  Orange,  where  the 
guillotine  was  in  constant  activity.  By  showing  a  bold  front  to  the 
agent,  whom  Luden  charged  with  informality  in  his  commission,  he 
detained  the  intended  victims  under  arrest  at  St.  Maximin,  until  the 
fall  of  Robespierre  put  a  stop  to  the  reign  of  terror.  In  the  reaction 
however  which  took  place  in  the  south  of  France,  Luden  was  arrested 
as  a  Jacobin,  on  account  of  his  speeches;  and  a  royalist  whom  he  had 
saved  proved  most  hostile  against  him.  He  waa  however  liberated 
after  a  time.  In  1796  Luden  was  appointed  commissary  at  war, 
probably  through  the  influence  of  his  brother,  General  Bonaparte.  In 
the  following  year  he  was  elected  deputy  to  the  Council  of  the  Five 
Hundred,  and  he  went  to  reside  at  Paris,  where  he  took  a  house,  of 
which  his  sister,  Elisa  Badoccbi,  did  the  honours*  His  drawing- 
room  was  resorted  to  by  several  men  of  note  and  of  literary  acquire- 
ments    Luden  took  the  oppodtion  side  in  the  oounoi^  and  allied 


himself  to  Sieyaa  end  his  party,  who  wished  to  try  their  hands  it  i 
new  constitution.  While  Napoleon  was  in  ESgypt,  Luden  wrote  te 
him,  complaining  of  the  ineapadty  and  miqgovemment  of  the  Exeo' 
tive  DirsotoiT,  and  urging  him  to  return  to  Fiance^  but  the  ietten  ais 
said  to  have  been  intercepted  by  the  English  oruisera. 

After  Napoleon'a  return,  in  October  1799,  Laden,  who  wu  ^ 
preddent  of  the  oonndl,  became  the  active  leader  of  those  who  wiibal 
to  overturn  the  Directory.  In  the  stormy  dtting  of  the  19th  firs- 
maire  [Bonapabtb,  Napolboh  L]  he  reaisted  the  motion  made  1^ 
several  members  to  outlaw  Qeneral  Bonaparte,  and  as  the  coofosica 
and  uproar  increased  in  the  hsU,  he  left  the  chair,  and  suidressiDg  lu 
brother^s  soldiers  outside,  told  them  to  march  in  and  drive  away  tb 
factious  men  who  were  no  longer  the  repreeentatives  <^  Fkanc&  After 
the  accomplishment  of  that  revolution,  in  which  he  reodued  moc 
material  assistance  to  his  brother,  he  was  one  of  the  membefs  of  tbs 
commission  which  framed  the  new  or  Consnlsr  oonstitotioa.  Soos 
after  he  was  appointed  minister  of  the  interior,  bat  remained  in  oSob 
only  lb  short  time,  having  had  some  dissgreement  with  liis  broths 
upon  nutters  of  aid  ministration;  and  in  Ootober  1800,  after  the  csa- 
paign  of  Marengo,  Napoleon  sent  him  smbsssador  to  Spun.  Hii 
mission  proved  successful ;  he  managed  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
Charlea  lY.  and  the  favourite  Oodoy,  and  to  ro-entabliah  French 
influence  in  Spain.  He  induced  the  weak  Spanish  govenxment  to  jdn 
France  in  an  attack  upon  Portugal,  which  ended  by  the  latter  coosby 
being  obliged  to  sue  for  peace,  for  which  it  paid  dearly.  He  also  com- 
Dieted  the  arrangements  concerning  the  new  kingdom  of  Etraris,  to 
M  given  to  the  young  infante,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Parms,  who  bed 
married  a  Spanish  princess^  in  exchange  for  which  Spain  ceded  to 
France  her  rights  upon  Parma  and  Piacensa.  The  oeadon  of  Loaifiiu 
to  France  was  likewise  confirmed.  Having  concluded  these  nego- 
ciations,  Luden  returned  to  Paris  in  1802.  He  waa  made  a  membsr 
of  the  Tribunate,  and  as  such  he  supported  with  all  his  eloquence  tbs 
concordat  with  the  pope,  and  also  the  institution  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour.  Luden  was  made  a  senator,  and  his  brother  gave  lum  tl» 
senatorship  or  living  of  Sopelsdor^  an  estate  of  the  former  elector  d 
Treves.  His  wife  being  dead,  Luden  married,  in  180S,  KadaiDa 
Jouberthou,  the  widow  of  a  stockbroker,  who  had  died  at  St 
Domingo.  Napoleon  disapproved  of  this  marriage,  as  he  had  diaip- 
proved  of  the  marriage  of  Jerome,  because  he  looked  forward  to  roni 
alliances  for  his  brothera  Luden  however  supported  the  project'of 
making  his  brother  oonsul  for  life ;  but  he  saya  in  his  memoira  tfait 
he  wished  to  have  stopped  there^  and  that  he  opposed  from  the  &rt 
the  idea  of  establishing  an  hereditary  dynasty.  When  he  saw  hii 
brother  determhied  on  assuming  the  impenal  crown,  he  left  Fraooe  ia 
the  Bprmg  of  1804  and  went  to  Italy.  Thibaudeau  and  others  aj 
that  the  two  brothers  quarrelled  on  other  grounds;  about  Lueiai's 
marriage  in  particular.  Luden  accuses  Fouch^  of  having,  by  hit 
iudidious  reports,  contributed  to  alienate  him  from  his  brother.  Tb» 
Senatua  Consultum,  which  fixed  the  hereditary  sncoesdon  in  Kapo* 
Icon's  family,  named  his  brothers  Joseph  and  Louis  aa  erentud  hein 
to  the  throne,  but  made  no  mention  of  dther  Lucien  or  Jeroma 
Lucien,  after  a  time,  fixed  his  reddenoe  at  Rome,  where  he  was  vay 
kindly  received  by  Pope  Pius  VIL  He  took  a  large  house,  and  lived 
in  a  style  of  affluence.  Bdng  fond  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  his 
house  wss  much  frequented.  After  the  peace  of  TiUit^  Napoleos 
repaired  to  North  Italy  at  the  end  of  1807,  and  sent  for  his  bruths 
Lucien  to  meet  him  at  Mantua.  The  two  brothers  htul  there  a  cos* 
ference,  in  which  it  seems  that  Napoleon  offered  to  give  Luden  ■ 
kingdom  in  Italy,  at  the  same  time  telling  him  plainly  that  in  sndli 
case  he  must  be  prepared  to  obey  all  his  orders  concerning  the  inteiiial 
as  well  as  the  external  policy  of  his  administration.  Luden  dedioed 
accepting  a  crown  on  these  terms,  and  said  that  he  preferred  to  reo»in 
in  a  private  station.  '*Be  it  so,"  Napoleon  replied;  ''you  cannot  ban 
henceforth  any  ground  of  complaint  against  me.**  But  he  added  in 
parting,  that  as  Luden  would  not  fall  in  with  his  system  of  poli^ 
he  must  prepare  to  quit  the  continent,  where  his  dlent  oppoeitioa 
could  no  longer  be  tolerated.  ('  R^ponse  de  Luden  Bonaparte  sbx 
M^moires  du  G^n^ral  Lamarque/) 

Luden  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  purchased  the  estate  of  Ctoiao^ 
in  the  province  of  Viterbo,  near  the  borders  of  Toscany.  Popo 
Pius  YU.  created  him  Prince  of  Canino  and  Musignano  in  ISOoi 
Soon  after  Napoleon  began  a  course  of  vexatious  proceedings  tovads 
the  court  of  Rome^  which  ended  in  the  arreet  of  the  pope^  and  tiM 
seizure  of  his  dominions.  When  the  French  took  poBssedon  of  lloos 
in  1809,  Luden,  who  had  expressed  himsdf  very  fireeiy  against  tlui 
part  of  his  brothei^s  policy,  was  advised  to  leave  that  city,  and  k« 
retired  to  his  country  estate.  In  1810  he  resolved  to  go  to  the 
United  States.  With  this  view  he  embarked  on  board  a  vessel  st 
Civitavecchia,  but  was  seised  by  an  English  cruiser  and  carried  t» 
Malta,  where  after  a  time  he  obtained  penuisdon  from  the  Briti^ 
government  to  reside  in  England  under  surveillanoe.  Lndlow  C^ 
was  fixed  upon  as  his  reddenoe.  Some  time  after,  he  removed  to  • 
place  in  the  ndghbourhood,  where  he  remained  till  the  end  of  ^ 
war,  and  employed  himself  in  writing  his  poem  of  *  Charl^ssgisa' 
After  the  peace  of  1814  he  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  publiahedhs 
poem  of  '  Charlemagne,'  which  he  dedicated  to  Pope  Fioa  WIhb 
Napoleon  returned  to  France  fix>m  Elba,  in  1815,  Lucien  xepaiicdto 
Paris  for  the  purpose^  as  is  said,  of  obtaining  his  brother^^&TOtf 
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towards  the  pope^  It  has  been  surmised  by  some  that  Lucien  acted 
from  a  generous  impalse,  to  tende^  to  his  brother  his  advice  in  the 
hour  of  danger,  and  to  keep  him  also,  if  possible,  withia  constitu- 
tional limits.  However  this  may  be,  he  went  to  live  at  the  palaoe  of 
the  Orleans  family,  assumed  ^e  style  of  an  imperial  prinoe,  and 
claimed  a  seat  of  honour  as  such  in  the  new  House  of  Peers.  This 
was  resisted  by  several  peers,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  never  been 
acknowledged  as  a  prince  of  the  empire,  and  had  no  diploma  as  such. 
He  then  took  his  seat  in  the  body  of  the  house  as  a  common  peer. 
>  In  the  privy  councils  that  took  place,  he  advised  Napoleon  tp  offer  to 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  in  order  to  detach  him  from  the  allie.4,  to 
abdicate  in  favour  of  his  son.  His  advice  after  some  hesitation  was 
rejected.  Napoleon  set  off  for  the  army,  lost  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
and  returned  to  Paris  without  an  army.  Lucien  being  appointed 
extraordinary  commissioner  of  the  emperor,  to  communicate  with  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  strove  to  revive  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  a  feeling  of  sympathy  for  his  brother;  he  spoke  eloquently, 
he  appealed  to  the  g^titude  of  the  nation,  but  was  answered  sternly 
by  La  Fayette^  "The  nation  has  followed  your  brother  over  fifty 
fields  of  battle,  from  the  burning  sands  of  Egypt  to  the  froznn  deserts 
of  iiu^ia,  through  disasters  as  well  as  triumphs,  and  it  is  for  this 
-that  we  mourn  the  loss  of  three  millions  of  Frenchmen  1**  Lucien 
advised  his  brother  to  dissolve  the  Chambers,  since  he  could  not 
manage  them,  and  to  assume  the  dictatorship.  Napoleon  hesitated, 
«nd  at  last  refused ;  he  said,  that  he  would  not  kindle  a  civil  war. 
He  most  likely  perceived  what  Lucien  did  not  see,  that  the  attempt 
-would  only  lead  to  a  short  protracted  struggle,  attended  by  additional 
calamities  to  France  and  to  himself  Lucien  si^  that  he  was  opposed 
to  Napoleon's  abdication,  but  when  he  saw  his  brother  determined 
upon  it,  he  insisted  upon  its  being  made  at  least  in  favour  of  young 
Napoleon.  Napoleon  smiled  and  shook  his  head  incredulously,  but 
at  length  inserted  the  clause  in  favour  of  his  son.  Lnden  then  pro- 
ceeded to  addreiis  the  House  of  Peers  to-  induce  them  to  proclaim  at 
onoe  Napoleon  II.,  but  in  vain  he  cried  out,  according  to  the  forms  of 
the  old  monarchy,  '*  The  emperor  has  abdicated,  long  live  the  empe- 
ror!" the  House  remained  mute,  and  as  he  went  on  speaking  yehe- 
mently,  one  of  the  peers,  Pont^coulant,  taunted  him  with  being  an 
alien,  a  foreign  titulary,  a  Roman  prince,  and  not  even  a  citizen  of 
France.  Soon  after  the  allied  armies  made  their  appearance.  Napo- 
leon went  to  Rochefort,  and  Lucien  set  out  to  return  to  Italy. 

Lucien  rejoined  his  family  at  Rome,  where  he  afterwards  spent 
many  years  in  peaceful  retirement.  In  1828  he  began  digging  at  a 
place  called  La  Cucumella  on  his  estate  of  Canino,  which  is  believed 
to  have  been  the  site  of  the  ancient  Yetulonia,  onoe  an  important 
Etmscan  city,  and  he  gathered  an  ample  coUeotion  of  Etruscan 
antiquities,  of  which  he  published  a  description :  '  Hu<<eum  Etrusque 
de  Lucien  Bonaparte,  Prince  de  Canino.'  During  the  insurrection  in 
the  Papal  States  in  1881,  Lucien  kept  himself  and  his  family  aloof 
frooQ  that  disorderly  attempts  Some  time  after  he  revisited  England, 
wh<*re  he  published  several  of  his  works.  He  returned  to  Italy,  where 
he  died  in  1840.  His  eldest  son,  Charles  Lucien  Bonaparte,  succeeded 
to  the  title.  Lucien  had  in  all  eleven  children,  of  whom  four  sons 
and  fire  daughters  are  still  living  (1856). 

Liucien  ranks  as  a  French  author  in  prose  and  in  verse.  His  pnb- 
lislied  works  are: — 'Charlemagne,  ou  TEglise  d^livr^e,'  an  epio  poem 
in  24  cantos,  which  has  been  translated  into  English  by  8.  Butler, 
D.D.,  and  the  Rev.  F.  Hodgson,  2  vols.  4to,  London,  1815;  *La 
Cym^ide,  ou  la  Corse  sauv^e,'  a  poem  in  12  cantos;  'M^moires  de 
Lucien  Bonaparte,  Prinoe  de  Canino,  ^rits  par  luimdme,'  8vo^  London, 
1836 ;  and  'R^ponse  de  Lucien  Bonaparte  auz  M^moires  da  G^n^ral 
La  marque,'  London,  1835.  This  is  a  sort  of  political  confession,  and 
at  tho  same  time  an  apology  for  his  own  and  Napoleon's  political 
conduct  during  thehnndred  days ;  it  contains  some  curious  revelations 
and  frank  avowals,  though  it  is  rather  incoherent  in  its  reasoning, 
like  all  the  attempted  justifications  of  Napoleon's  political  mondity. 
8ti veral  of  Lnden  s  speeches  while  a  tribune  have  also  been  published ; 
aoQcn^  others  his  '  Rapport  sur  TOrganisation  des  Cultes,'  and  '  Dis- 
coura  snr  la  Legion  d'Honneur.'  A  defamatory  book,  entitled  'M^moires 
de  Lucien  Bonaparte,'  was  published  in  France  during  the  Restora- 
tion, but  is  of  no  authority. 

CThibaudeau,  Le  CormUat  et  V  Empire  ;  Biographie  det  OonUmporaint ; 
and  the  works  of  Lucien  already  quoted.) 

Louis  Nafolbon  Bonafastx,  the  fourth  son  of  Charles  Bonaparte, 
aod  father  of  Napoleon  III.,  was  bom  at  Ajacoio  in  Corsica,  on  Sep- 
tember 81, 1778.  At  an  eariy  age  he  entered  the  F^neh  army,  and 
accompanied  his  brotl^er  Napoleon  to  Italy  and  Egyptb  In  Italy  he 
diatinguished  himself  at  the  passage  of  the  bridge  of  Areola,  braving 
the  fire  of  the  enemy,  and  shielding  the  body  of  his  brother  and  com- 
mander. When  Napoleon  became  first  consul,  he  was  sent  on  a  mismon 
to  St.  Petenbuig;  but  on  arriving  at  Berlin  he  learned  the  news  of 
the  death  of  the  Emperor  PauL  He  returned  to  Paris  after  remaining 
at  Berlin  about  a  year,  and  became  a  general  of  brigade,  a  counsellor 
of  state,  and  afterwards  a  general  of  division.  In  1802  he  married 
Hortense  Eogenie  de  Beauhamais,  the  daughter  of  the  Empress 
Josephine.  When  Napoleon  became  emperor,  Louis  was  promoted  to 
hig:her  honours,  and  was  made  governor  of  Piedmont,  ana  afterwards 
eomnumded  the  army  of  the  north  of  Holland.  After  the  Bataviaa 
repuhhc  had  beoi  oonvertad  into  a  kiogdon^  the  states  of  Holland  in 


June  1806  sent  an  embassy  to  Napoleon,  requesting  that  Louis  mlghft 
be  their  king,  which  was  granted,  and  he  imme£ately  assumed  the 
titla  He  strenuously  exerted  himself  to  better  the  condition  of  his 
people,  and  distinguished  himself  on  several  occasions  by  his  personal 
numanity.  His  love  for  his  people  occasioned  him  to  refuse  without 
hesitation  the  ofier  made  him  by  his  brother  of  the  crown  of  Spain ; 
but  his  opposition  to  Napoleon's  plans,  which  he  thought  were  preju- 
dicial to  their  welfare,  gave  great  dissatisfaction  at  Paris.  His  wife 
was  a  most  attached  adherent  of  Napoleon's,  and  her  inability  to 
control  her  husband,  the  death  of  her  eldest  son  in  1807,  and  the  state 
of  her  health,  induced  her  to  repair  to  Paris,  where  a  third  son  was 
born.  She  was  afterwards  sent  by  Napoleon  in  1809  to  induce  Louis 
to  comply  with  his  wishes,  but  Louis  refused.  She  then  returned  to 
Paris,  where  she  resided  in  state  as  Queen  of  Holland,  and  Napoleon 
sent  Oudinot  with  20,000  men  against  Louis,  who  thereupon  abdicated 
in  favour  of  his  son,  which  abdication  Napoleon  rejected;  and  on 
July  9, 1810,  Holland  was  united  to  the  empire.  Louis  retired  to  Grate 
in  Styria,  where  he  lived  three  years  under  the  title  of  Count  de  St. 
Leu,  and  his  wife  beoame  wholly  separated  from  him,  though  not 
divorced.  In  1 818,  when  the  allies  appeared  about  to  fidl  upon  France^ 
Louis  offered  his  services  to  the  emperor,  by  whom  they  were  accepted, 
and  he  proceeded  to  Switwrland,  but  he  was  not  emploved.  On  the 
downfall  of  Napoleon,  when  the  Dutch  threw  off  the  French  yoke,  Louis 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  provisional  government  from  Soleure,  asserting 
his  claims  to  the  throne^  but  they  were  rejected.  He  then  commenced 
a  suit  at  Paris  for  the  restitution  of  his  two  sons,  then  living  under 
the  care  of  their  mother,  who  had  obtained  a  grant  of  the  domain  of 
Stb  Leu,  with  the  title  of  Duchess,  through  the  interest  of  ihe  Emperor 
Alexander.  The  return  of  Napoleon  put  a  stop  to  the  suit,  and  the 
Duchess  of  St  Leu  did  the  honours  of  Napoleon's  oourt,  and  used  her 
interest  in  favour  of  tiie  unfortunate  of  all  parties.  After  the  battle 
of  Waterloo  she  went  to  reside  in  Switaerland  with  her  sons^  as  stated 
under  Boitapabtb,  Nafolboit  III.  Louis  retired  to  the  Papal  Statei^ 
where  others  of  bis  family  had  assembled,  and  devoted  himself  chiefly 
to  literature.  He  published  '  Marie,  ou  Les  HoUandaises ;'  'Dooumens 
Historiques  sur  la  Hollands,'  5  vols.  8vo,  1820;  *M^moires  sor  la 
Versification ;'  an  opera,  a  tragedy,  a  collection  of  poems,  and  a  reply 
to  Sir  Walter  Scott  on  his  '  History  of  Napoleon.'  He  died  at  Leghorn, 
June  15, 1846;  and  at  his  special  desire,  which  after  some  delay  was 
acceded  to.  Ids  body  was  buried  at  St  Leu  in  France^  with  those  of  his 
father  and  his  first  son,  September  29, 1847. 

J^BdifE  BoNAPABTB,  the  youugest  brother  of  Napoleon  L,  was 
bom  at  Ajaodo,  the  15th  of  December  1784.  With  the  rest  of  the 
family,  he  went  to  France  in  1793,  and  after  0ome  preparatory 
instruction  under  Madame  Campan  at  Paris  he  was  sent  to  the  oollege 
of  JuiUy.  When  Napoleon  beoEune  first  consul  he  removed  J^rOme^ 
then  fifteen  years  of  age,  from  oollege,  and  placed  him  -in  the  naval 
service,  which  he  was  then  endeavouring  to  reK>rganiBe  and  improva. 
Jdr6me  went  as  lieutenant  in  1801  to  St  Domingo,  with  the  expedition 
commanded  by  General  Ledero ;  but  he  did  not  stay  long,  being  sent 
home  by  Leclerc  with  his  despatches.  He  was  almost  imme(uately 
after  appointed  to  oommand  the  frigate  *  L'Epervier,'  bound  for 
Martinique.  When  hostilities  broke  out  between  Franco  and  England 
in  1803,  J^r6me  cruised  off  the  West  India  Islands;  but  he  was  soon 
forced  to  quit  that  station,  without  having  accomplished  anything, 
and  take  refuge  in  the  port  of  New  York.  While  in  the  CJnitA 
States  he  beoune  acquainted  with  Miss  Elisabeth  Paterson,  the 
daughter  of  a  wealthy  merchant  at  Baltimore,  whom  he  married, 
December  24, 1803.  This  marriage^  contracted  without  his  know* 
ledge,  gave  grrat  offence  to  Napoleon,  who  was  now  bent  on  forming 
high  alliances  for  all  the  members  of  his  family.  In  spite  of  the 
entreaties  of  JdrOme,  Napoleon,  as  soon  as  he  became  emperor,  caused 
the  marriage  to  be  annulled  by  a  decree  of  the  council  of  state,  on  the 
ground  of  his  brother  being  a  minor :  the  pope  however,  to  whom 
Napoleon  applied,  refused  to  ratify  the  divorce.  J^rOme,  in  retnmmg 
to  Europe  with  his  wife,  was  chased  by  some  English  oruisers,  but  suc- 
ceeded in  canying  his  ship  safely  home.  Hii  wife  having  been  ordered 
not  to  enter  France,  went  on  to  Holland,  but  not  being  allowed  to  land 
Uiere  ^e  proceeded  to  England,  where  a  few  weeks  later,  July  1805, 
she  gave  birth  to  a  son,  Jdrdme  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

j£rdme  remained  for  some  time  in  disgrace  with  his  brother,  as  well 
on  account  of  his  want  of  success  at  sea  as  of  his  marriage ;  bnt  after 
awhile  he  was  sent  as  envoy  to  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  to  obtain  the 
liberty  of  a  number  of  Qenoese  slaves.  Having  suoceeded  in  his 
mission,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  vessel  of  74  guni^ 
and  afterwards  of  a  squadron  of  eight  vessels^  with  which  he  sailed  in 
1806  to  Martinique.  On  his  return  he  was  created  a  prince  of  tha 
empire,  and  promoted  to  be  rear-admiral;  but  the  English  navy  had 
now  such  an  indisputable  superiority,  that  Napoleon  no  longer  desired 
to  have  a  member  of  his  family  attaohed  to  the  maritime  service^  and, 
without  much  oeremony,  he  transferred  J^r6me  in  1807  to  the  army, 
with  the  rank  of  general  In  the  campaign  of  1807,  J^rftme  received 
the  conmiand  of  a  body  of  Bavarian  and  Wiirtembei^  troops,  with 
which  he  attacked  the  JPrussians,  and  made  himself  master  of  Silesia. 
On  the  14th  of  March  he  was  created  a  general  of  division. 

On  the  12th  of  August  1807,  Jdrdme  married  Frederique  Oatfaerine^ 
danghter  of  Frederic  king  of  Wfirtemberg ;  and  on  the  18th  of  tha 
same  month  Napoleon  erected  Wesly^halia  into  a  kiogdom^and  ersated 
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J&r6me  klog  of  Westphalia.  Jdrdme  directed  all  hia  energiea  to  the 
perfonnanGe  of  hia  royal  dutiea.  He  waa  compdled  to  act  in  a  great 
meaaure  aa  the  deputy  of  Napoleon,  but  he  did  not  hesitate  to  ezeroiae 
hia  own  judgment.  He  set  about  the  restoration  of  the  national 
finances,  the  removal  of  administrative  abuaea,  the  reformation  of 
varioua  institutions,  and  the  establishment  of  religious  freedom ;  and 
following  the  example,  perhaps  obeying  the  directions,  of  the  emperor, 
he  commenced  the  embellishment  of  the  capital,  Caaael.  But  thoueh 
he  gained  to  a  considerable  extent  the  good  will  of  his  subjects  he 
failed  to  satisfy  his  brother,  who  on  several  occaaiona  loaded  him 
with  reproaches,  and  more  than  once  summoned  him  to  Paris,  the 
better  to  enforce  his  instructions.  In  the  Russiaa  campaign  Napo- 
leon gave  J^rdme  the  command  of  a  German  division,  numbermg 
70,000  men,  with  which  he  rendered  good  service  on  more  than  one 
occasion.  But  suffering  himself  to  be  surprised  at  Smolensk,  he  was 
summoned  before  the  emperor,  who,  after  angrily  reproaching  him 
with  disconcerting  his  plans,  dismissed  him  from  bis  command,  which 
he  gave  to  General  Rdgnier,  and  sent  him  back  to  Germany.  When 
in  the  following  year  the  French  forces  were  driven  out  of  Germany, 
J^r6me  was  compelled  to  abandon  his  kingdom  (October  26, 1818) 
and  take  refuge  in  France.  On  the  abdication  of  Napoleon  J^rdme 
and  his  wife,  fSter  a  brief  stay  at  Wiirtembeig,  settled  in  Italy.  He 
was  watched  by  the  Austrian  government,  but,  by  the  aid  of  Murat, 
succeeded,  on  his  brother^s  return  from  Elba,  in  escaping  surveillanoe, 
and  joined  the  emperor  at  Paris.  He  was  &vonrably  received,  took 
part  in  the  varioua  public  solemnities,  and  was  called  to  the  Chamber 
of  Peers.  J^rdme  accompanied  Napoleon  to  Waterloo,  and  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  repeated  gallant,  though  unsuccessful  attacks 
on  the  ch&teau  of  Hougoumont  In  this  affidr  J^r6me  reoeiYed  a 
slight  wound  in  the  arm. 

After  Napoleon's  final  abdication,  J^r6me,  proscribed  with  the  rest 
of  his  family  from  France,  after  wandering  for  awhile  about  Switzer^ 
land,  returned  to  Wiirtemberg,  where  his  father-io-law  conferred  on 
him  the  title  of  Prince  of  Montfort^  with  a  handsome  estate.  Somewhat 
later  he  removed  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Vienna,  and  afterwards  to 
Trieste,  where  he  purchased  a  palace.  When  his  nc^ew  Louis 
Napoleon  had  become  the  ruler  of  Fiance,  J^rdme  was  recalled  to 
Paris ;  and  shortly  after  the  old  man  who  had  already  witnessed  so 
many  vicissitudes,  was  by  the  new  Emperor  named  Karechal  of  France, 
president  of  the  Senate,  and,  in  failure  of  direct  succession,  heir  to  tiie 
Imperial  throne.  Prince  J^dme  has  lived  to  see  a  son  bom  to  the 
emperor,  and  no  doubt  shares  in  the  general  hope  that  in  him  the 
Bonaparte  dynasty  may  be  firmly  established.  The  only  son  of  Prince 
Jdrdme  by  ms  fiVst  wife  is  married  to  an  American  lady,  and  aettled  as 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  By  his  second  wife,  who  died  Novem- 
ber 28,  1885,  Prince  J^rdme  had  three  children,  of  whom  two,  a  son, 
Pbikcb  Napoleon,  and  a  daughter,  are  still  living.    [Supplehbht.] 

Charles  Lucixn  Jules  Lawrence  Bohaparte,  Pbinoe  of  Cakiho, 
eldest  son  of  Lucien  Bonaparte,  was  bom  at  Paris,  May  24, 1808.  He 
received  a  careful  education,  and  has  always  exhibited  a  much  greater 
attachment  to  literary  and  scientific  than  political  pursuits.  As  a 
naturalist  the  Prince  of  Oanino  has  acquired  great  distinction.  In 
ornithology  especially,  he  is  generally  regarded  aa  one  of  the  chief 
living  authorities;  and  he  has  been  elected  a  member  of  nearly  all  the 
principal  learned  societies  of  Europe  and  America.  For  some  years 
the  prince  resided  in  the  United  States,  and  it  was  by  his  writbgs  on 
the  birds  of  America  that  he  first  made  himself  known  to  the  scientific 
world.  His  chief  publications  are  a  continuation  of  Wilson's  '  Orni- 
thology of  America'  in  four  folio  volumes ;  and  the  'Iconografia  della 
Fauna  Italica,'  a  splendidly  illustrated  work  in  three  volumes  folio. 
But  besides  these  he  has  published  numerous  essays  and  memoirs  on 
particular  portions  of  American  ornithology,  and  on  other  branches  of 
natural  history  in  the  scientific  journals  of  the  United  States  and 
Europe.  The  prince  has  always  been  the  zealous  friend  and  patron  of 
the  votaries  of  science^  and  for  many  years  he  was  the  chief  promoter 
of  the  annual  congresses  of  the  scientific  men  of  Italy. 

Prince  Charles  Bonaparte  married  at  Brussels,  June  29th,  1822, 
Zentt[de-Charlotte,  daughter  of  his  unde  Joseph  Bonaparte,  by  whom 
he  has  had  ten  children,  of  whom  three  sons  and  five  daughters  are 
living.    [See  Supplxicbnt.] 

*  Louis  Lucien  Bonaparte,  second  son  of  Lucien  Bonaparte,  was 
bom  m  Worcestershire,  January  4, 1818,  during  his  fiither^s  residence 
in  England.  He  was  educated  ehiefly  at  Rome,  and  he  early  imbibed 
the  literary  and  scientific  tastes  which  distinguished  his  father  and 
elder  brother.^  He  has  written  much  on  soientdfio  subjects,  particu- 
larly on  chemistry ;  and  he  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  most  active 
and  influential  members  of  the  annual  congress  of  the  scientific  men 
of  Italy.  Of  late  years  he  has  ohieflv  devoted  his  leisure  hours  to 
philosophioal  and  linguistic  studies.  After  the  election  of  his  cousin, 
the  present  emperor,  as  president  of  the  S^noh  republic.  Prince  Louis 
Lumen,  with  most  of  the  other  members  of  the  Bonaparte  family, 
went  to  Paris,  and  took  his  place  as  a  dtizen  of  France.  He  was 
returned  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  as  deputy  for  the  department  of 
the  Seine ;  and  on  the  establishment  of  the  empire  he  was  made  a 
member  of  the  senate. 

*  Hapolson  Joseph  Charles  Paul  Bonaparte,  second  and  only 
surviving  son  of  Jerdme  Bonaparte  by  his  second  wife,  the  princess 
Froderique  of  Wiirtemberg,  was  bom  Septmber  9,  1822.    He  wis 


eduoated  chiefly  in  Austria  and  Italy,  but  he  sabseqaentiy  tnw^a 
in  Switzerland,  Ameriea,  and  Bruaaels,  in  each  of  which  plaoa  ia 
resided  some  time.  His  first  appeaxanee  on  the  political  atage  w 
after  the  recal  of  the  Bonaparte  family  to  Paris,  uxider  the  pre^Ana 
of  Prince  Louis  Napoleon.  Being  elected  a  member  of  the  Lc^gi^a&ii 
Assembly,  the  prince  Napoleon  distinguished  himself  by  hia  ensget: 
support  of  ultra  opinions,  and  soon  became  the  reoogniaed  leads  d 
the  party  of  the  Mountain.  Since  the  aooesaion  of  Kapoleco  IIL  ti 
the  miperial  crown.  Prince  Napoleon  has  abandoned  extreme  polkiaai 
views,  and  has  become  one  of  the  most  devoted  and  vahiahle  sl^ 
porters  of  the  policy  of  the  emperor,  by  whom  he  is  mocdi  estaaaee 
and  trusted.  When  the  Anglo-French  army  was  deepatefaed  to  1m 
Crimea,  Prince  Napoleon  received  the  command  of  a  division  of  tb 
French  army.  He  fought  with  distinction  at  the  Alma ;  but  his  htati 
gave  way  soon  after  the  army  had  encamped  before  Sabaatopoly  aai 
be  vras  compelled  to  resign  his  oommand  and  return  to  Yranot.  U 
the  grand  coaadl  of  war  which  afterwurds  met  at  Faiis  to  axxa^ 
the  campaign  of  1855,  Prince  Napoleon  was  a  member.  Baft  he  wm 
soon  called  to  a  more  peaceful  pursuits  When  the  grand  expoaitiia 
of  the  arts  and  manufactures  of  all  nations  at  Paris  waa  fixed  to  tab 
place  in  1855,  Prince  Napoleon  was  appointed  praaident  amd  <iad 
director  of  the  whole  proceedings.  To  tlus  great  woric  he  devoted  il 
his  energies,  and  it  is  umveraally  admitted  that  modi  of  itaauoeeaBwu 
owing  to  his  great  knowledge,  tact,  administrative  ability^  and  uniirisg 
diligenoe.  lie  jurors^  and  espedally  the  foreign  jurcn^  were  paifr 
cularly  indebted  to  him  for  the  most  friendly  assistance  and  ooostasi 
support ;  and  the  exhibitors  owed  no  littie  to  his  seal  and  aympatlij: 
The  Prinoe  Napoleon  has  devoted  great  attention  to  politln],  eodih 
and  commercial  studies ;  and  in  raapeet  to  the  commereial  coda  af 
France  he  is  understood  to  hold  opinions  far  more  liberal  than  thaa 
of  the  great  btdk  even  of  the  commercial  publio  of  that  oovntzy. 

BONASO'NI,  GIULIO,  a  native  of  Bdogna,  waa  bom  pfohalJr 
about  1498.  It  ia  conjectured  that  he  studied  painting  under  LonsB 
Sabbatini,  but  his  few  pictures  which  remain  do  not  exhibit  ej 
extraordinary  power.  As  an  engraver  he  is  excelled  by  fisw,  fas, 
though  defective  in  the  mechanical  treatment  of  the  plate^  he  ezhS)& 
great  artistic  feeling.  He  wrought  almost  entirely  with  the  bais; 
and  if  he  fiula  occasionally  in  the  outline,  he  always  eatchea  the  wfoi 
of  his  original  His  copies  are  so  free,  and  yet  so  deScaie  ttd 
expressive,  that  they  might  be  taken  for  original  designs.  His  dram 
is  frequently  uncertain,  yet  hia  versiona  of  the  great  wc^ks  whick  k 
copied  are  more  valuable  than  those  of  many  later  and  more  dexterai 
artiats.  He  has  engraved  from  the  works  of  Raphael,  liichel  Aa^ 
Titian,  Parmigiano,  and  many  of  the  other  great  painteca.  He  has  kft 
many  engravinga  from  orinnal  deaigns  which,  though  somewhat  Mk 
in  effect,  are  oharacterised  by  much  grace  and  agreeable  aimpliet& 
The  date  of  his  death  is  uncertain,  but  he  was  alive  in  1572. 

BONAVEN TQ'RA,  ST.,  wss  bom  in  Bagnoiea  in  1221.  At  tacat^ 
one  yeara  of  age  he  became  a  friar  of  the  order  of  St.  Franci%  nd  wu 
sent  by  his  superiors  to  Paris.  He,  ss  well  as  Thomas  Aquinss  of  tbe 
Dominican  Order,  became  involved  in  contentions  with  the  Unircnl; 
of  Palis,  which  denied  the  academical  honours,  as  well  aa  the  exstae 
of  public  professorship,  to  individuals  of  the  mendicant  oidera,  Fo^ 
Alexander  lY.  being  appealed  to,  summoned  the  parties  befors  him  it 
Anagni,  and  gave  sentence  in  favour  of  the  mendicant  orders;  sal 
after  some  resistance  by  the  university,  a  sort  of  compromise  took  phK 
in  1 257,  and  Bonaventura  received  his  doctor^s  degree.  He  had  alnady 
been  elected  general  of  his  order,  in  which  capacity  he  enforced  a  stdct 
discipline,  giving  himself  the  first  example  of  impUcit  adherence  to  t^ 
monastic  rules  and  regidations.  Retiring  to  the  convent  on  Hoaat 
Alveraia  in  Tuscany,  he  wrote  '  Vita  Suicti  BVanciaci,'  and  also  c 
aacetic  work, '  Itinerarium  Mentis  in  Deum,'  for  which  laat  he  receiTeii 
the  appellation  of  the  'Seraphic  Doctor.'  His  previoua  works  wen 
chiefly  controversial.  On  the  death  of  Pope  Clement  lY.  in  126$  & 
cardinala  could  not  agree  for  a  long  time  in  the  choice  of  hia  aacoeasv, 
and  the  see  of  Rome  had  remained  vacant  for  nearly  three  ycar%  wfae 
Bonaventura  succeeded  by  his  eloquent  exhortations  in  reoondliDgthar 
differences,  and  producing  unanimity  of  votes  in  &vour  of  Tedalda 
Yisconti,  afterwarda  Gregorv  X.  The  new  pope  appointed  Bonaventes 
bishop  of  Albano,  and  took  him  with  him  to  the  counoil  of  Lysa 
Bonaventura  waa  actively  engaged  in  the  labours  of  the  oonndl  vba 
he  was  stopped  by  death  in  1274.  His  funeral  wss  attended  hj  tk 
pope,  the  cardinals^  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople  and  of  Astbd, 
and  by  more  than  five  hundred  bishops.  Hii  chsimeter  for  asoctitj 
was  already  established  in  the  popular  opinion,  and  Dante,  who  wrote 
not  many  years  after  his  death,  places  him  ampng  the  aainta  in  eaoto  12 
of  the  ^  Paradiso.'  Bonaventura  was  afterwarda  regularly  ^^"lAtiivH  ^ 
the  Church.  His  works  have  been  collected  in  9  vds.  folio,  -Rome,  ISUi 
and  IS  vols,  4to,  Yenice,  1751,  to  which  last  edition  a  vreU-wzittea^ 
of  Bonaventura  is  prefixed.  Luther  places  Bonaventura  above  ill 
scholastic  theologians.  Several  works  have  been  attributed  to  Bobi- 
Ventura  which  do  not  belong  to  him,  but  n^ch  have  fnmisbed  s 
opportunity  to  Yoltaire  and  other  critics  for  throwing  ridicnle  vja 
the  supposed  author.  (DiuerlaHo  De  SuppoiUiUf  and  Lfft  qf  ihs» 
ventyra,  prefixed  to  the  Yenioe  edition  of  his  works.) 

BONE,  HENRT,  RJL.,  the  most  dirtinguished  enamel-painter  of  bs 
time,  was  the  son  of  a  cabinet  chair-maker  at  Truro  in  ComvsB, 
where  he  was  bom  in  1755.'   He  was  appnntload  to  a  eluna  aiii» 
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&etarer  of  the  name  of  Coekworthy  at  BriBtol.  In  1779  he  went  to 
LondoD,  where  he  was  for  many  years  chiefly  employed  by  jewellers 
and  othe^  in  enamel-painting  for  watch-caeee,  brooches,  lockets,  and 
the  like.  He  first  attracted  publio  notice  by  an  enamel  portrait  of 
his  wife,  which  he  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1780,  and  by  an 
original  picture  of  a  '  Muse  and  Cupid,'  which,  though  only  five  inches 
and  a  quarter  by  four  inches  and  a  quarter,  was  at  that  time  considered 
to  be  of  extraordinary  dimensions :  it  was  engraved  in  1790  by  R. 
Dagley.  In  a  few  years  he  was  enabled  to  decline  tbe  drudgery  of  his 
profession,  and  to  confine  himself  to  miniature-  and  to  enamel-painting, 
and  he  executed  on  enamel  many  of  his  own  miniatures.  In  1800  his 
reputation  was  established  by  the  appointment  of  enamel-painter  to 
the  Prinoe  of  Wales,  a  distinction  which  was  succeeded  in  the  following 
year  by  his  election  as  an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy ;  and  he 
was  successively  appointed  enamel-painter  to  Gtoorge  III.,  George  IV., 
and  William  IV.  He  was  elected  a  full  academician  in  1811,  and  for 
twenty  years  from  this  time  he  was  assiduously  employed  in  producing 
a  long  sncoession  of  admirable  works,  most  of  them  of  unprecedented 
dimensions ;  but  about  1881  his  advanced  years  compelled  him  to  cease 
his  professional  labonra    He  died  in  December  1884,  aged  79. 

The  following  are  Bone's  principal  works: — 'The  Death  of  Dido;' 
'  Cymon  and  Iphigenia ;'  '  Venus ;'  and  '  Hope  nursing  Love,'  after  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds ;  a  copy  of  the  picture  of '  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,'  by 
Titian,  now  in  the  National  Qallery,  eighteen  inches  by  sixteen  inches 
and  a  half,  dimensions  up  to  this  time  unapproached  except  by  him- 
self,—it  was  purchased  by  Qeorge  Bowles,  Esq.,  of  Cavendish  Square, 
for  2200  guineas;  a  'Venus  recumbent,'  alter  Titian;  'Batfasheba,' 
after  N.  Poussin ; '  La  Belle  Vierge^'  after  Baphael ;  and  an  '  Assumption 
of  the  Virgin,'  after  Murillo.  He  also  executed  a  series  of  portraits  of 
the  Russell  family,  from  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  to  the  present  time, 
executed  for  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  now  at  Wobum  Abbey ; 
a  set  of  portraits  of  the  principal  royaUsts  distinguished  during  the 
civil  war  of  Charles  I.,  for  J.  P.  Ord,  Esq.,  of  Bdge  Hill,  near  Derby, 
which  Bone  left  unfinished  at  his  death — its  completion  was  undertaken 
by  his  son,  H.  P.  Bone,  the  present  excellent  enamel-painter,  who  in 
all  the  great  works  was  his  finther^s  assistant ;  and,  finally,  his  greatest 
and  most  interesting  work,  a  series  of  eighty-five  portraits  of  distin- 
guished persons  in  £e  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  varying  in  sise  from 
fLY9  inchf  s  by  four  to  thirteen  inches  by  eighth  This  last  series  remained 
in  the  possession  of  the  artist  during  his  life,  but  it  was  his  desire  that 
after  his  decease  it  should  be  ofiered  to  the  government  for  purchase, 
which  was  accordingly  done ;  but  although  at  the  moderate  price  of 
5000/.,  the  government  declined  the  purchase.  The  sum  was  considered 
too  much  for  a  ooUection  comprising  eighty-five  portraits,  admirably 
copied  in  enamel,  nearly  all  from  authentic  originals,  of  the  most 
didttoguisbed  characters  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  periods  of 
English  history.  They  were  disposed  of  by  publte  sale,  and  the  greater 
part  of  them  were  purchased  by  W.  J.  Bankes,  Esq. 

BONET,  JOHN  PAUL,  is  said  to  have  been  attached  to  the  secret 
service  of  the  king  of  Spain ;  he  was  also  secretary  to  the  constable  of 
Castile,  out  of  friendship  towards  whom  he  undertook  the  instruction 
of  his  brother,  who  had  been  deaf  and  dumb  from  the  age  of  two  years. 
Only  one  person  is  known  to  have  approached  to  success  in  the  art  of 
instructing  desf-mutes,  previous  to  Bonet^  This  was  Peter  Ponoe^ 
also  a  Spaniard,  and  a  monk  of  the  order  of  Stb  Benedict^  who  must  be 
regarded  as  the  first  instructor  of  the  deaf  and  dumU  It  does  not 
appear  that  Bonet  had  any  acquaintance  with  the  means  pursued  by 
his  predecessor ;  he  represents  himself  as  the  inventor  of  the  methods 
which  he  describes.  (De  Oerando,  *  De  1' Education  des  Sourds-Muets,' 
torn.  L  p.  812.)  He  published  at  Madrid  in  1620  a  work  which  is 
now  very  rare :  it  is  entitled  '  Reduccion  de  las  Lettras,  y  arte  para 
ense&ar  a  hablar  los  Mudos.'  Having  remarked  that  the  deaf  are  only 
mute  by  reason  of  their  deafness,  he  explains  how  vArioua  kinds  of 
knowledge  may  be  imparted  to  them  by  means  of  sight,  to  which  they 
are  unable  to  arrive  by  the  ear.  In  the  instruction  of  deaf-mutM 
Bonet  made  use  of  artificial  pronunciation,  the  manual  alphabet, 
writing,  and  gesture  or  the  language  of  signs.  Minute  details  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  instructor  on  these  several  heads  are  contained  in 
his  work.  He  taught  bis  pupils  to  understand  the  Spanish  language, 
and  th«  rules  of  grammar.  The  Abb^  de  I'Ep^e  designates  M.  Bonet^s 
work  as  one  of  Lis  "  excellent  guides  '*  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  expe- 
rience as  an  instructor  of  the  d^  and  dumb,  and  the  manual  alphabet 
which  the  abb^  adopted,  and  which  is  at  present  used  in  the  institu- 
tions on  the  continent  of  Europe  and  in  America,  is  nearly  the  same 
as  the  one  given  in  that  work.  An  account  of  the  succeas  of  Bonet 
has  been  lett  by  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  in  his  treatise  *  Of  Bodies/  chap.  28. 
Sir  Keuelm  Digby  and  other  authors  speak  of  Bonet  as  a  priest :  he  is 
also  said  to  have  been  in  the  service  of  the  prinoe  of  Carignan,  and  to 
have  continued  his  employment  as  a  teacher  of  tbe  deaf  and  dumb  for 
many  years. 

BONET  (or  BONNET),  THE0PHILU3,  an  eminent  physician,  was 
bom  at  Geneva  on  the  5th  of  March,  1620.  His  family  was  originally 
Italian  and  of  noble  rank,  but  his  ancestors  had  removed  from  Rome 
to  the  south  of  France  about  a  century  previous,  in  order  to  enjoy 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion.  His  grandfather  was  for  a  time 
physician  to  Charles-Emmanuel,  duke  of  Savoy ;  but  he  afterwards 
removed  to  Lyon.  Andrew  Bonet,  the  father  of  Theophilus,  also 
]}iacti«ed  medicine.     He  had  two  eons,  John  and  Theophilus,  both  of 
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whom  followed  their  father^s  profession ;  but  though  John  arrived  at 
great  eminenoe,  he  left  no  work  to  testify  his  ability.  Theuphilus, 
after  having  visited  many  of  the  most  celebrated  universities,  took  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  1648,  and  soon  after  became  physician 
to  the  Duke  of  Longueville. 

During  the  course  of  his  practice  he  was  diligent  in  collecting 
observations  on  the  progress  and  terminations  of  diseases,  which 
formed  the  basis  of  hiis  subsequent  publications.  His  earliest  work 
was  '  Pharos  Medicorum,  id  esl^  Cautela.  Animadversiones  et  Observa- 
tiones  Practiote,'  Oeneva,  1668,  2  vola.  12ma  Each  time  this  work 
was  reprinted  he  enlarged  it  and  altered  the  title,  so  that  the  edition 
of  1679  was  called  'Labyrinthus  Medicus  extricatus,'  4to,  Geneva; 
and  that  of  1687,  '  Methodus  Vitandorum  Errorum  qui  in  Pi-axi 
occurrunt,'  4to. 

Incurable  deafness  having  compelled  him  to  retire  from  practice,  he 
devoted  his  time  to  digesting  his  observations,  and  published  his  cele- 
brated work,  in  1679,  entitled  '  Sepulchretum,  sen  Anatomia  Practice,' 
2  vols,  folio,  Geneva,  which  Mangetus  republished  with  additions  at 
Geneva  in  1700,  8  vola  folia  This  formed  the  basis  of  the  great  work 
of  Morgagni,  *  De  Causis  et  Sedibus  Morborum.'  The  other  works  of 
Bonet  attest  his  industry,  but  are  of  less  utility : — *  Mercurius  Com- 
pilatitins,  sen  Index  Medico-Practicus/  Geneva,  1688,  folio ;  *  Medicina 
Septentrionalis  CoUatitia,'  Geneva,  1685,  2  vols,  folio;  < Polyalthes,* 
8  vols,  folio,  Geneva,  1690,  1691, 1693.  This  is  a  bulky  commentary 
on  'Johnston!  Syntagma  Nosooomioes.'  Bonet  became  subject  to 
dropsy,  and  died  on  the  29th  of  March,  1689,  in  the  seventieth  year 
of  his  age.  He  possessed  great  knowledge,  and  was  diBtinguished  for 
hu  modesty  and  afiBibility. 

(Eloy,  Dictumnaire  HUtorique.)    * 

BONFA'DIO,  JA'COPO,  was  bom  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th 
century  at  Gaunno,  near  Sal6,  on  the  hanks  of  the  Lake  of  Garda.  He 
studied  at  Padua,  and  afterwards  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  he  became 
secretary  to  Cardinal  di  Bari,  with  whom  he  remained  three  years, 
which  he  mentions  in  his  letters  as  the  happiest  of  his  life.  On  his 
death  he  entered  the  service  of  Cardinal  Ghinucci,  but  shortly  after 
quitted  it,  and  went  to  Naples.  He  afterwards  wandered  about  several 
parts  of  Italy  until  about  1540,  when  he  was  invited  to  Padua  to  under- 
take the  education  of  Bembo*8  son  Torquato.  Bonfadio  appears  to  have 
remained  at  Padua  five  years.  Having  accepted  in  1545  the  professor- 
ship of  philosophy  in  G^oa,  he  was  commissioned  to  write  the  history 
of  the  republic.  He  began  it  from  the  year  1528,  where  Foglietta  had 
closed  his  narrative,  and  continued  it  till  the  year  1550.  The  work, 
which  is  written  in  Latin,  is  entitled  *Annalium  Genuentium  Libri 
Quinque,'  and  was  published  after  his  death  at  Pavia,  1586.  It  was 
translated  into  Italian  and  published  at  Genoa  the  same  year.  In 
describing  the  organic  changes  effected  in  the  constitution  by  Andrea 
Doria  in  1528,  the  conspiracy  of  Fieechi,  and  other  then  recent  events, 
Bonfadio  spoke  of  several  individuals  connected  with  those  factioUA  in 
a  tone  which  probably  offended  their  relatives,  who  were  still  powerful 
at  Genoa.  However  this  may  be,  he  was  arrested  in  the  year  1550, 
and  oondemned  for  a  very  different  crime  to  be  bumt^  Several  con- 
temporary or  nearly  oontemporaiy  writers  assert  that  he  actually 
underwent  that  punishment,  while  others  say  that  on  the  intercession 
of  powerful  friends  he  wss  beheaded  in  prison,  and  hid  body  afterwards 
burnt.  The  statements  of  the  various  contemporary- writei-s  who  relate 
this  catastrophe  are  given  in  substance  by  Bayle,  and  at  length  by 
MasBuohelli ;  but  the  question  of  Bonfadio's  guilt,  of  bis  exact  fate, 
and  even  the  date  when  it  oecurred,  is  left  in  doubt  The  proceedings 
of  trials  at  that  time  were  secret,  and  even  the  charges  on  which  capital 
sentences  were  founded  were  not  always  made  known  to  the  publia 
Bonfadio's  'Genoese  Annals'  are  generally  admired  for  their  style, 
which  in  many  passages  reminds  the  reader  of  Sallust.  Boufadio's 
Italian  *  Letters,'  already  mentioned,  have  been  collected  and  published 
by  Maszuchelli  (Brescia,  1746).  They  are  considered  amoog  the  best 
specimens  of  Italian  epistolary  composition,  and  are  also  interesting 
for  the  descriptions  of  places,  mannen,  and  inddeuts.  Bonfadio  also 
wrote  <  Carmina,'  12mo,  Verona,  1740;  *Rime,'  which  are  found  scat- 
tered in  various  collections;  and  an  Italian  translation  of '  Cicero  pro 
Milona' 

*  BONHEUR,  ROSA,  was  bom  at  Boideaux,  March  22nd,  1822. 
Evincing  very  early  a  decided  predilection  for  art,  her  father,  himself 
a  painter  of  considerable  ability,  aedulously  cultivated  her  powers  and 
guided  her  tastes.  As  it  became  evident  that  landscapes  and  animals 
were  what  chiefly  interested  her,  and  what  ahe  exhibited  most  skill  in 
representing,  her  father — as  was  the  case  with  our  own  Landseer — 
very  judiciously  took  her  out  constantly  to  observe,  sketch,  and  paint 
in  the  open  oountiy,  and  from  living  animals  during  their  ordinary 
unconstrained  movements.  A  part  of  her  course  of  study  consisted  in 
the  practice  common  with  the  old  masten  in  painting,  but  somewhat 
unusual  among  modem  painters,  of  free  modelling  from  life.  Mdlle. 
Bonhenr  first  sent  specimens  of  her  skill  to  the  Exposition  of  1841, 
at  which  two  small  pictures  were  exhibited  by  her,  entitled  *  Deux 
Lapins '  and  '  Ch^vrea  et  Moutons :'  they  were  admired,  but  did  not 
suggest  that  they  were  the  work  of  so  original  and  remarkable  an  artist 
as  their  paLnter  has  since  proved  to  be.  From  this  time  Mdlle.  Bonheur 
has  seldom  allowed  a  year  to  pass  without  sending  some  pictures  to 
the  exposition.  For  some  yean  her  studies  lay  chiefly  among  horsos 
and  sheep,  with  the  peasants  who  were  their  attendant**:   and  tb« 
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catalogues  of  the  exposition  continued  to  afford  such  titles  aa  'Le 
Cbeval  &  Vendre/  '  Cbevaux  Bortant  de  I'Abreuvoir,'  *  Chevaux  dans  une 
Prairie/  ' Moutons  et  Chivies/  and  the  like.    But  she  was  steadily 
advancing  in  her  art,  gaining  firmness  of  hand,  decision  of  touch,  a 
better  eye  for  colour,  and  confidence  in  her  own  iK>wer8.    The  range 
of  her  subjects  widened,  and  she  enlarged  the  size  of  her  canvasses. 
Among  the  works  which  attracted  notice  were  *  Les  Trois  Mousque- 
tairea/  *  Un  Troupeau  Cheminaut,'  *  La  liencontro,'  an  '  EfiFet  du  Matin/ 
&C.     In  1848  she  exhibited  a   'Bull'  and  a  'Sheep/   modelled  by 
herself  in  brouze.    Her  fame  rose  to  its  nighest  in  1850,  when  she 
exhibited  her  great  work,  'Le  Labourage  Nivemais/  which  excited 
great  interest  in  Paris,  and  received  the  honour  which  is  the  crowning 
ambition  of  the  French  artist — a  place  in  the  gallery  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg.    The  cViief  works  she  has  since  painted,  'Yaches  et  Moutons 
dans  un  Qhemin  Creux/  and  '  Le  March^  aux  Chevaux/  exhibited 
unfinished' in  Paris,  fully  sustained  the  reputation  acquired  by  her 
*  Labourage  Nivernais.*     The  '  Marcbd  aux  Chevaux/  when  exhibited 
at  the  French  Exhibition  in  London  in  1855  as  the  *  Horse-Fair/ excited 
a  very  unusual  amount  of  attention  and  admiration ;  and  when  Mdlle. 
Bonheur  visited  the  English  metropolis  during  the  Exhibition  she  met 
with  an  enthusiastic  reception  from  artists  as  well  as  amateurs.    Rosa 
Bonheur  is  in  truth  an  artist  of  no  common  order.    Much  of  the 
adoiiration  which  has  been  lavished  upon  her  works  has  been  the  idle 
iteration  of  fashionable  criticism,  and  something  has  been  due  to  the 
character  of  her  subjects,  so  remarkable  for  a  female  painter.     But  her 
pictures  require  no  allowance  on  account  of  sex — they  would  take  a 
high  rank  as  the  works  of  any  artist  of  any  age  cr  country.    She 
represents  her  animals  in  free  and  spirited  action,  without  any  regard 
to  conventional  attitude?,  in  the  most  chai-acteriatio  manner,  with 
singular  fidelity,  and  with  the  most  life-like  abandon;  and  this  without 
any  attempt  to  evade  difficulties,  or  slur  over  or  conceal  any  of  the 
leas  graceful  or  unpicturesque  features.     Her  pictures  often  show  a 
choice  of  subjects  very  remarkable  in  a  lady;  but  they  are  almost 
invariably  simple  and  unafiected  in  composition,  admirable  in  drawing, 
free,  broad,  and  even  wliat  might  be  called  masculine  in  execution, 
did  not  the  contrast  afi'orded  by.  the  prevalent  petite  and  mincing 
manner  of  the  ri{dng  English  male  painters  suggest  the  inapplicability 
of  such  an  epithet.     Mdlle.  Bonheur  has  another  unfeminine  quality — 
she  is  most  successful  in  her  large  pictures.    In  these  aU  her  excel- 
lences are  best  seen,  while  tha  general  heaviness  of  colouring  and  the 
want  of  atmosphere  in  her  landscapes,  often  objected  to  in  her  works, 
and  very  observable  in  her  smaller  pictures,  disappear  when  her  great 
pttiutings  are  looked  at  from  a  proper  distanca  Mdlle«  Bonheur  belongs 
to  a  family  of  artists.    She  has  both  brothers  and  sisters  who  have 
attained  some  distinction  as  painters  and  sculptors,  and  she  oocasiooaliy 
paintis  fii^ures  in  some  of  their  landscapes;  but  we  have  seen, none  of 
these  joint  productions  of  any  marked  merit.    She  received  the  order 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  June  186j^ 

BONIFACE,  SAINT,  a  native  of  Devonshire,  was  born  about  6S0. 
He  became  a  monk,  and  resided  for  a  time  in  a  convent  at  Southampton, 
where  he  acquired  reputation  for  learning  and  piety.  When  thirty-six 
Tears  of  age  he  set  out  for  Home,  where  he  expressed  to  Pope  Gregory  1 1, 
his  wish  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  heathen  nations  of  Germany,  where 
two  of  his  countrymen,  Wilfred  and  Willibrod  from  Northumberland, 
ns  well  asKilian,  an  Irish  bishop,  had  preceded  him.  The  pope  having 
sanctioned  his  vocation,  BonLfaoe  laboured  in  Germany  for  more  than 
thirty  years  in  the  work  of  converting  and  civilising  the  rude  natives, 
and  he  well  deserved  the  title  which  has  been  given  him  of  the  'Apostle 
of  Germany.'  He  founded  four  cathedrals,  Erfurt,  Bonaberg,  Aichstadt, 
and  Wiirzburg,  with  a  school  attached  to  each,  and  he  established 
numerous  monasteries  both  for  monks  and  nuns.  These  monasteries 
were  generally  built  upon  uncultivated  grounds,  which  were  cleared 
and  tilled  by  tho  new  inmates,  and  thus  agriculture  kept  pace  with  the 
diffusion  of  Christianity.  The  monastery, of  Fulda,  founded  by  Sturm, 
one  of  Bonifacj's  disci]>le8,  was  the  means  of  reclaiming  a  vast  tract  of 
ground  which  had  been  till  then  covered  by  forests.  Boniface  was 
made  archbishop  of  Mainz  and  metropolitan  of  all  the  new  dioceses  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine.  At  his  requciit  several  missionaries  joined 
him  from  Britain  to  assist  him  in  his  arduous  task,  and  he  was  sup* 
ported  by  Carloman,  and  afterwards  by  Pepin,  sons  of  Charles  Martel, 
whose  authority  or  influence  extended  over  a  considerable  part  of 
Germany.  In  755  Boniface  agaiu  visited  Frisia,  a  country  still  in  great 
measure  pagan.  Having  assembled  a  multitude  of  converts  he  pitched 
tents  in  a  field  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  confirmation,  when  a 
band  of  heathens  fell  upon  the  encampment,  and  killed  or  dispersed 
the  congregation.    Boniface  wa?  among  the  killed. 

(Vita  S.  Bvnifacii  in  Mabillon,  tom.iv. ;  Dunham,  History  of  ilu 
Gei'manic  Empirt.) 

BONIFACE  I.  was  elected. Bishop  of  Home  after  the  death  of  Zosimus 
in  419.  Part  of  the  clergy,  supported  by  Symmachus,  prefect  of  Rome, 
elected  Eulalius,  but  the  Emperor  Honorius,  who  was  then  at  Ravenna, 
confirmed  Boniface's  election.  Several  letters  from  Boniface  to  the 
bit«hops  of  Gaul  concerning  matters  of  discipline,  and  to  the  bishops  of 
Africa,  who  would  not  allow  of  appeals  to  the  see  of  Rome,  are  in 
Constant's  collection,  and  give  a  favourable  opinion  of  his  character 
and  1»  aming.  |le  asserted  the  authority  of  the  Roman  see  over  the 
churches  of  Illyricum,  upon  which  Contested  point  there  are  letters 
extant  from  Boniface  to  Buf  us,  bishop  of  Thessalonica^  and  also  between 


the  two  emperors^  Arcodias  and  Hoaorioa.    Boniface  died  in  i.2%,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Cel9stinus  L 

BONIFACE  IL  succeeded  Felix  lY.  in  October  530.  It  is  recorded 
of  him  that^  although  a  native  of  Rome,  he  was  the  Bon  of  a  Qoth. 
His  was  a  disputed  election ;  but  Dioaoorus,  the  rival  pope,  fell  iU, 
and  died  about  a  month  after  the  election,  and  the  sohiam  ceased. 
Boniface  paBse4  several  regulations  against  bribery  in  the  elections  of 
bishopB,.and  he  also  condemned  the  practice  of  a  bishop  appointing 
his  own  successor,  H^  died  the  8th  of  November  63^  and  was 
succeeded  by  John  IL    (Platina,  VittE  Pontif,) 

BONIFACE  III.  was  elected  in  March  606,  and  died  in  November 
of  the  same  year.  He  obtained  of  the  Emperor  Phooas  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  supremacy  of  the  aee  of  Rome  over  aU  other  churches. 
This  circumstance  renders  his  pontificate  remarkable. 

BONIFACE  lY.,  was  the  son  of  a  physician  in  Valeria,  and  was 
elected  pope  on  the  death  of  Boniface  IIL  .  He  it  was  who  conse- 
crated the  Pantheon,  having  first  removed  the  images  of  the  heathen 
gods,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  Vii^in  Mary  and  all  the  martyr^  He 
transformed  his  paternal  house  in  the  country  of  the  Mani  into  a 
monastery,  on  which  he  bestowed  all  his  property.  He  died  in  615, 
and  was  buried  in  St.  Peter's  church.  Boniface  hs«  been  canoniaed  by 
the  Church  of  Rome. 

BONIFACE  v.,  a  Neapolitan,  who  succeeded  Deuadedit  in  6ir. 
He  is  remembered  as  having  .confirmed  the  right  of  sanctuary  in 
churches ;  and  for  his  efforjts  to  convert  the  nations  of  Britain  to 
Christianity.    He  died  in  625,  and  was  succeeded  by  Honorius  L 

BONIFACE  YI.,  a  native  6f  Tuscany,  and  son  of  the  Bishop  Adrian, 
succeeded  Formosus  in  .896,  and  died  fifteen  days  after  his  election. 
His  election  not  being  perfectly  regular,  he  has  been  placed  among  the 
anti-popes  by  som/»  writera.    He  was  sueoeeded  by  Stephen  YIL 

BONIFACE.YIL,  Cardinal  Franco,  or  Fraooone,  was  elected  in  a 
popular  tumult,  when  Benedict  YI.  was  seiied  and  strsngted  in  974. 
Boniface  himself  was  expelled  from  Home  in  the  following  year, 
having  incurred  general  detestation  through  his  licentiousness  aod 
cruelty.  Boniface  is  not  considered  a  legitimate  pope^  though  his 
name  is  registered  as  such  in  most  ehronol<^cal  tables.  He  returned 
to  Rome  in  935,  and  put  John  XIY.  in  piison,  where  he  died  of 
hunger,  as  it  is  reported.  Boniface  again  assumed  the  papal  dignity, 
which  he  retained  till  his  death  near  the  close  of-95{».  His  corpie 
is  said  to  have  been  treated  with  great  indignity.  He  was  succeeded 
by  John  XY. 

BONIFACE  YIII.,  Cardinal  Benedetto  Gaetani  of  Anagni,  was 
bom  about  1228,  and  sacceeded  in  January  1294  Celestine  Y.,  whom 
he  had  persuaded  to  abdicate  on  the  ground  of  incapacity,  and  wiiom 
he  afterwards  confined  in  the  oasUe  of  Fumone,  where  Celestine  died 
a  fewjuonths  after,  under  suspicious  circumstaneesi  Bonifaoe  phved 
an  active  part  in  the  political  events  of  his  time.  He  supported 
Charles  II.  of  Anjou,  kiog  of  Naples,  against  James  of  Aragou  scd 
Sicily,  and  subsequently  against  Jame»*s  brother  Frederic.  He  Lie- 
wise  took  the  part  of  Adolf  of  Nassau  against  Albert  of  Austria,  sob 
of  Rudolph  of  Hapsbnrg.  At  the  same  time  Boniface  waged  a  war  of 
destruction  against  the  Colonna,  a  powerful  feudal  family,  which  held 
possession  of  several  towns  and  estates  in  the  countries  of  Rome  an  i 
Naples.  The  origin  of  this  quarrel  is  not  clearly  ascertained.  It 
appears  that  two  cardinals  of  the«house  of  Colonna  had  opposed  Boni- 
face's election,  and  afterwards  refused  to  admit  papal  garriaons  into 
their  castles.  Boniface  accused  them  of  having  dissipated  the  trea- 
sures of  the  church,  of  holding  correspondence  with  Frederic  of  Siciiy, 
and  other  chaiiges.  The  two  cardinals  wrote  to  the  French  and  ot  Jer 
kings  against  Bioiiiface,  complaining  of  his  arrogance,  and  qnestiouit:^ 
the  validity  of  hii  election.  Upon  this  the  pope  ezoommunicitel 
the  whole  family  of  Colonna  and  their  adherents,  calling  them  heretici^ 
and  declaring  that  they  had  forfeited  their  honours  and  estates  ani 
property  of  every  sort^  Further,  he  proclaimed  a  crusade  agaio&t 
them,  besieged  Preneste,  which  he  took  and  rased  to  the  ground ;  and 
he  destroyed  likewise  Zagarolo  and  Colonna,  fiefs  of  the  same  family. 
The  two  cardinals  escaped  to  France,  and  Soiarra  their  undo  w^ 
obliged  to  conceal  himself  in  the  foreste  near  Anzio,  whence  he  after- 
wartis  escaped  by  %ea  only  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  pirates. 

Boniface  proclaimed  the  first  jubilee  in  the  year  1300,  gxantin::  by 
a  bull  a  plenai'y  indulgence  to  all  those  who  should  visit  the  sanctuirics 
of  Rome  in  that  year.  This  attracted  an  immense  multitude  of 
foreigners  to  Rome.  The  historian  Yiliaui,  who  went  there  hiuiaell^ 
reckons  the  number  of  strangers  at  200,000  at  one  time,  and  the  chro> 
nicle  of  Asti  states  the  number  of  all  those  who  visited  Rome  during 
that  year  at  two  millions.  This  jubilee  brought  to  Borne  a  vast  quan- 
tity of  money.  Before  Boniface's  time  plenary  indulgence  had  been 
granted  only  to  those  who  went  to  the  crusades  for  the  deliveraacj  of 
the  Holy  Land. 

Boniface,  still  aiming  at  the  reduction  of  Sicily,  sent  for  Charles  d« 
Yaloie,  brother  of  Philip  le  Bel,  king  of  France.  On  arriving  at  Flo- 
rence Charles  supported  the  faction  of  the  Neri,  by  which  Dante  and 
many  others  were  exiled.  He  then  went  over  to  Sicily,  but  after  a 
desultory  warfare  peace  was  made,  and  Frederic  was  acknowledged  ss 
king  of  Trinacria  in  1303,  on  condition  of  his  paying  to  the  Romsa 
see*  a  tribute  of  8000  onae,  or  15,000  florins.  A  aerions  quarrel  soon 
after  broke  out  between  the  pope  and  Philip  le  Bel.  The  pope  daioxd 
to  »hare  with  tho  king  the  tithea  levied  on  the  ^^argfi  he  also  created 
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the  new  blshoprio  of  Ftomien  withoat  the  king's  consent,  and  ho 
appointed  the  biahop  his  legate  in  Fk-anoe.  The  bishop  behayed  inso- 
itfutly  to  the  king,  who  arreated  him  and  gave  him  in  charge  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Narbonne.  Upon  this  Boniface  excommunicated  the 
king,  plaoed  his  kingdom  nnder  interdict,  and  wrote  to  Albert  of 
Austria,  confirming  his  election  and  inviting  him  to  make  war  against 
Prance.  Philip  aasembled  the  states  of  the  kingdom  and  laid  before 
them  iwenty-fiine  charges  against  the  pope,  accusing  him  of  simony, 
of  heresy,  of  lieentiousDess,  and  even  of  sorcery,  and  appealing  to  a 
general  council  of  the  Church.  The  next  measure  of  the  pope  was  to 
proclaim  all  Philip's  snbjeota  released  from  their  idlegiance.  The 
king  resolving  to  put  an  end  to  this  to  him  dangerous  struggle, 
sent  Quillaume  de  Nogaret,  a  bold  unscrupulous  man,  to  Italy,  with 
money  and  letters  for  the  partisans  of  the  Cokmna  and  the  other 
enemies  of  the  pope.  Nogaret  was  joined  by  Bciarra,  who  had  escaped 
from  captivity.  The  pope  was  at  Anagni,  when  Nogai*et  and  Sciari-a 
suddenly  entered  the  town  followed  by  armed  men,  overcame  the 
pope's  guards,  and  arrested  Boniface  himself.  Nogaret  was  for  taking 
him  to  Lyon,  whei-e  the  council  was  to  assemble ;  but  Sciarra  insisted 
upon  Boniface  abdicating,  abused  him,  and  even  struck  the  old  man 
with  his  gauntlet  Bouifaee  behaved  with  dignity  and  firmness ;  he 
was  kept  three'  dsjfv  in  confinement,  during  which  it  is  said  be  would 
not  take  any  food.  At  last  Cardinal  del  Fiesco  induced  the  people  of 
Anagni  to  rise  and  deliver  the  pontifl^  and  Sciarra  and  Nogaret  were 
obliged  to  leave  the  town.  Boniface  returned  to  Rome,  but  his  health 
had  received  so  severe  a  shock,  that  he  fell  ill  and  died,  October  1303; 
aft^'r  about  nine  years  of  a  most  turbulent  ponti6cate.  Bonifies  was 
one  of  the  mo»t  strenuous  asaertors  of  the  assumed  supremacy  of  the 
pope  over  princes  and  nations  in  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  matters. 
He  was  an  inveterate  pert^ecutor  of  the  Qhibelines,  for  which  Dante 
has  alluded  to  him  at  length  in  canto  xxvii  of  the  '  Inferno.' 

BON  IFACE  IX.,  Cardinal  Pietro  Tomacelli,  a  NeapohUn  by  biHh, 
was  elected  November  2, 1389,  by  the  cardinals  at  Rome  after  the 
desith  of  Urbau  VI.  This  was  the  time  of  the  great  Wisteru  schism 
as  it  is  called,  whidi  began  between  Urban  and  Clement,  styled  the 
Vilth,  who  held  his  court  at  Aviguon.  Clement  having  died  in  1804, 
the  cardinals  of  his  party  elected  Pedro  de  Luna  by  the  name  of 
Benedict  XIII.  Boniface  however  continued  to  exercise  the  papal 
authority  at  Rome,  regardless  of  the  Avignon  popes  and  conclaves. 
Endeavours  were  made  by  several  sovereigns  to  assemble  a  council 
and  put  att  end  to  the  schism,  but  both  Bonifuce  and  Benedict  were 
averse  to  this  measure.  Boniface  died  at  Rome  October  1,  1404, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Innocent  VIL  The  Church  of  Rome  has  ever 
since  acknowledged  Urban  and  Boniface  and  their  successors  as  legiti- 
ma^^e  popes,  and  considered  Clement  and  Benedict  as  anti-popes. 
[BeKEDicT,  Anti-Pope.] 

During  his  pontificate  of  nearly  fifteen  years,  Boniface  was  involved 
in  the  Italian  wars  of  that  turbulent  period.  He  first  favoured  the 
daima  of  the  Angevins  to  the  throne  of  Naples,  but  afterwards 
recognised  the  more  fortunate  Ladislaus  as  king.  Perugia  and  other 
towns  of  Umbria  and  the  Marches  acknowledged  the  pope  as  their 
suzerain  in  Boniface's  time.  Boniface  is  charged  with  being  addicted 
to  a  worldly  policy,  having  seized  upon  the  ecclesiastical  revenues 
for  temporal  purposes,  and  enriched  his  brothers  and  nephews. 

BONINQTON,  RICHARD  PARKES,  was  born  in  the  village  of 
Arnold,  near  Nottingham,  in  October  1801.  Bonington's  father  was 
a  lanilscape  and  portmit  painter,  and  perceiving  a  strong  tendency  in 
his  son  towards  bis  own  pursuit  even  at  a  very  early  age,  he  trained 
him  from  his  childhood  in  such  a  manner  as  in  his  judgment  was  best 
ealculated  to  fit  him  for  his  future  profession,  at  the  same  time  not 
nei(:lecting  his  education  in  those  branches  of  instruction  requisite  to 
qualify  him  for  the  ordinary  business  of  life.  Boningtons  profes- 
sional education  was  chiefly  French.  When  he  was  only  fifteen 
years  old  his  father  took  him  to  Paris,  where  he  afterwards  chiefly 
resided,  and  procured  him  permission  to  study  in  the  Louvre,  where 
ha  made  several  elcellent  copies  of  some  of  the  best  Italian  and 
Flemish  landscapes'  in  the  collection.  He  became  also  a  student  of 
«he  Institute,  attended  occasionally  the  studio  of  Le  Baron  Qros,  and 
epent  the  greatef  part  of  his  time  in  the  society  of  French  artists. 
iJuriog  thiB  period  he  executed  many  lithographs  for  French 
publishers. 

Having  obtained  a  considerable  reputation  in  Paris  by  his  works, 
which  were  chiefly  marine  and  coast  views,  he  visited  Italy,  where 
Venice,  *  tbr<fhed  on  her  hundred  isles,'  offered  to  Bonington  particular 
atti  actions  in  her  crumUing  palaces  and  her  many  waters.  He  made 
Oil  pictures  of  the  ducal  palace  and  of  the  grand  canal,  which  were 
exhibited  in  England,  and  attracted  much  notice.  It  was  his  inten- 
tion to  paint  many  other  similar  pictures,  of  which  he  had  already 
prepared  the  sketches,  but  he  was  already  the  victim  of  a  fatal  disease : 
he  was  in  a  deep  decline ;  and  the  nervous  debility  Inherent  in  this 
complaint  reduced  him  to  such  a  low  state,  that  his  constitution  sunk 
under  the  ezdtement  of  hii  very  success  when  be  returned  to 
England.  He  died  in  London,  shortly  after  hiift  return  from  a  second 
-visit  to  Paris,  m  September  1828,  having  not  quite  finished  his  twenty- 
aeTcnth  year. 

He  painted  to  a  great  extent  in  water-colours,  and  mostly  marine 
and  river  views.  His  style  is  simple  and  picturesque^  but  sketchy  and 
neglectful  of  details.    Bat  he  was  assiduous  in  the  practice  of  his  art, 


and  up  to  the  time  of  his  premature  death  was  steadily  and  obviously 
improving.  Had  he  lived  a  ft^w  years  longer  he  might  have  taken  a 
high  place  among  the  1-tndBcapo  painters  of  England.  A  series  of 
twenty-four  lithogmphs  from  the  works  of  Bonington  was  published 
shortly  after  his  death. 

BONNEFOY  (or  BONFIDIUS),  EDMUND,  a  writer  on  Oriental 
law,  or  Jaw  of  the  Eastern  empire,  was  born  on  the  20th  of  October, 
16S6,  at  Chabeuil  near  Valence,  in  France.  Having  applied  himself 
to  the  law,  he  was  early  appointed  colleague  to  the  celebrated  Cujacius, 
in  the  chair  of  law,  in  the  university  of  Valence.  Bonnefoy  was  only 
rescued  from  assassination  in  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew  by  his 
friend  Cujacius.  He  then  went  to  Geneva,  where,  having  been 
appointed  to  a  chair,  he  lectured  on  oriental  jurisprudence, — a  chair 
for  which  he  was  eminently  qualifitxi  by  his  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guages, particularly  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin.  In  1673  he  published 
•Juris  Orieutalia  libri  tres,  Imperatorlsd  Constitutiones,'  ic.  The 
Greek  text  was  accompanied  by  a  Latin  translation  by  the  author,  and 
was  meant  to  comprise  the  laws  civil  and  ecclesiastical  of  the  Eastern 
or  Greek  empire.  The  first  book  contains  the  constitutions  of  the 
emperors  of  the  East,  from  Heraclius  to  Michael  Palseolbgus ;  the 
second  contains  the  decrees  of  the  archbishops  and  patriarchs  of 
Constantinople ;  and  the  third  the  decrees  and  letters  of  the  other 
patriarchs  and  pontiffs.  Bonnefoy  died  at  Geneva* on  the  8th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1574,  being  then  about  thirty-eight  years  of  age.  His  colleague 
Cujacius  and  the  historian  De  Thou  (who  studied  under  him),  unite  in 
ascribing  to  Bonnefoy  a  character  of  unu&ual  moral  excellence  as  well 
as  great  ability  and  learning. 

BONNER,  EDMUND,  Bishop  of  London,  was  bom  at  Hanley 
in  Worcestershire,  about  the  close  of  the  15th  centuiy.  Accordf- 
ing  to  contemporary  tradition  he  wa^  the  natural  son  of  a  priest 
named  Savage  by  Elizabeth  Frodsham,  who  afterwards  married 
Edmund  Bonner,  a  sawyer  at  Hanley  :  but  Strype  asserts  that  he  was 
the  legitimate  son  of  this  Bonner,  citing  m  his  authority  Baron  Lech« 
mon,  whose  ancestor  had  been  an  intimate  friend  and  patron  of  the 
bishop,  and  the  tradition  may  be  as  merely  idle  gossip  as  traditions 
often  are.  In  the  year  1512  ho  was  admitted  a  student  at  Pembroke 
College;  Oxford  (then  Broad-Gate  Hall),  where  in  1519  he  took,  on  two 
successive  days,  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  the  Canon  and  Civil  Laws, 
and  he  was  ordained  about  the  same  time.  In  1525  he  was  admitted 
to  the  degree  of  Doctor,  and  had  acquired  so  high  a  reputation  as  a 
canonist,  that  Cardinal  Wolsey  made  him  one  of  his  chaplains  and 
master  of  his  faculties  and  jurisdiction.  In  consequence  of  these 
offices,  Bonner  was  attending  at  Cawood  on  the  cardinal  when  he  was 
aiTcsted  there. 

Soon  afterwards  we  6nd  Bonner  chaplain  to  Henry  VIIX.,  incumbent 
of  the  livings  of  Blaydou  and  Cherry  Burton  in  Yorkshire,  of  Ripple 
in  Woroestei  shire,  and  of  East  Dereham  in  Norfolk,  and  a  prebendary 
of  St.  Paurs.  Much  of  this  promotion  was  due  to  the  favour  of 
Cromwell,  whose  schemes  for  the  reformation  of  religion  Bonner  pro- 
moted. In  1588  he  was  sent  a  second  time  to  the  pope,  who  was  then 
at  Marseille,  to  appeal  to  a  general  council  against  Clement's  decree 
of  excommunication  against  Henry  VIIL  on  account  of  the  divorce. 
In  1538  he  wa4  made  Bishop  of  Hereford  whilst  he  was  on  an  embassy 
to  Paris,  and  before  his  consecration  he  was  translated  to  London  and 
took  his  commission  from  the  king  in  1540. 

Thus  far  Bonner  not  only  concurred  in,  but  zealously  promoted  the 
Reformation,  and  the  separation  from  K-jme.  But  when  death  had 
removed  the  despot  whose  ungovernable  temper  seems  to  have 
obtained  submission  even  from'  men  of  virtue  and  of  ortlinary  firm- 
ness, Bonner's  compliance  ceased;  he  ()rotested  again.-<t  Cranmer's 
injunctions  and  homilies,  and  scrnpled  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy. 
For  these  offences  he  was  committed  to  the  Fleet,  from  which  how- 
ever upon  BuVmission  he  was  soon  afcer  released.  From  this  time 
Bonner  wais  so  negligent  in  all  that  related  to  the  Reformation  as  to 
draw  on  himself,  in  two  instances,  tlie  censure  of  the  privy  council; 
but  as  he  had  committed  no  offence  which  subjected  him  to  prosecu- 
tion, the  council,  according  to  the  bad  practice  of  those  times, 
required  him  to  do  an  act  extraneous  from  his  ordinary  duties, 
knowing  that  he  would  be  reluctant  to  perform  it.  They  made  him 
preach  a  sermon  at  St.  Paul's  Cross  on  four  points.  One  of  these 
Bonner  omitted,  and  commissioners  were  appointed  to  try  him,  before 
whom  he  appeared  during  seven  days.  At  the  end  of  October  1549 
he  was  committed  to  the  Marshals  a,  and  deprived  of  his  bishopric. 

After  the  death  of  Edward  VL  Bonner  was  restored  by  Queen 
Mary.  His  first  acts  were  to  deprive  the  married  priests  in  his  diocese, 
"and  set  up  the  mass  in  St  Paul's"  before  the  queen's  ordinance  to 
that  effect  It  would  be  tedious  to  follow  him  in  all  the  long  list 
of  executions  for  religion,  which  make  the  history  of  that  reign  a 
mere  narrative  of  bloodshed.  Fox  enumerates  125  persons  burnt  in 
his  diocese  and  thi-ough  his' agency  during  this  riign;  and  a  letter 
from  him  to  Cardinal  Pole  (dat«d  at  Fulham,  26th  of  December  1556) 
is  copied  by  Holinsbed,'  in  which  Bonner  justifies  himself  for  pro- 
ceeding to  the  cofadem nation  of  twenty-two  heretics  who  had  been 
sent  up  to  him  frdm  Colchester.  Thesj  persons  were  saved  by  the 
infiuence  of  Cardinal  Pole,  who  checked  Bonner's  sanguinary  activity. 

When  Queen  Elizabeth  succeeded  to  the  throne,  Bonner  was  made 
the  single  exception  to  the  favourable  reception  given  to  the  bishops. 
In  May  15(9  he  was  summoned  before  the  privy  council,  and  on  th^ 
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Ofttli  of  Bupremacy  being  tendered,  and  hia  refaaal  to  take  il;^  he 
was  depiiTed  a  second  time  of  his  biaboprio  and  indicted  f«r  a  pn»- 
munirei  He  escaped  the  penalties  attached  to  this  chaiig;e,  but  he 
was  confined  for  the  rest  of  his  life  to  the  Marshalsea,  wbere  he  died 
on  September  5tb,  1569.  The  public  acts  of  Bonner's  life  sufficiently 
show  the  character  of  the  man;  and  whatever  palliation  may  be 
offered,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  well  merited  the  popular 
abhorrence  which  attached  to  his  name.  But  Burnett's  assertion  that 
he  little  understood  divinity,  but  was  a  great  master  of  the  canon 
law,  wherein  he  was  excelled  by  very  few  in  his  time,  is  eyidenUy 
ioaccurate.  He  was  no  doubt  a  master  both  of  the  canon  law  and  of 
scholastic  divinity. 

BONNET,  CHARLES,  was  bom  March  13, 1720,  at  Geneva,  where 
he  died,  June  20,  1793.  He  was  desoeoded  from  a  family  of  French 
Protestants,  who  had  left  their  native  country  in  1572,  in  order  to 
escape  from  the  religious  persecutions  of  that  period.  Bonnet's  first 
studies  were  applied  to  the  science  of  jurisprudenoe,  but  the  perusal 
of  the  works  of  Reaumur  and  other  contemporary  naturalists  pro- 
duced in  his  mind  so  decided  a  preference  for  the  investigations  of 
natural  history,  that  he  relinquiBhed  the  legal  profession,  for  which  he 
had  been  destined  by  bis  family. 

The  discoveries  of  Trembley  on  the  animal  functions  and  modes  of 
reproduction  of  the  polypes  named  Hydros^  led  Bonnet  into  MmiUr 
investigations  with  respect  to  insects,  the  results  of  which  he  pub- 
lished in  his  *  Traits  d'Insectologie/  2  vols.  Paris,  1745.  In  this  work 
his  ioquii  ies  are  especially  directed  to  the  processes  of  respiration  in 
caterpillars  and  butterflies,  and  to  the  peculiar  formation  of  the  tape- 
worm. Bonnet's  early  education  had  sufficiently  qualified  him  for  the 
])erformance  of  politioU  duties,  so  that  in  1752  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  council  of  state  of  the  republic  of  Qeneva,  a  situation  which 
be  retained  till  1768.  After  the  publication  of  his  work  on  insects, 
bis  inquiries  were  directed  to  the  processes  of  the  nourishment^ 
renpi ration,  and  growth  of  plants,  and  his  discoveries  were  made  public 
ill  bis  'Recherches  sur  rUssge  des  Feuilles  dans  lea  Plantes,'  4to, 
Leydeo,  1754.  About  this  time  his  sight  had  become  impaired,  and 
he  was  consequently  obliged  to  refrain  from  those  minute  examina- 
tions into  atiimal  and  vegetable  oi^anisation  to  which  he  had  been  so 
long  accustomed.  He  then  retired  to  an  estate  which  he  possessed  on 
the  banks  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  where  with  his  wife  and  in  the 
society  of  literary  men,  by  whom  he  was  frequently  visited,  he  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Bonnet,  from  the  time  when  his  sight  became  weak,  seems  to  have 
employed  his  thoughts  chiefly  on  subjects  reUting  to  the  connection 
between  the  mental  and  corporeal  organisation  of  man  and  tdso  of  the 
lower  animals.  In  1755  he  published  his  'Essai  de  Psycologie,  ou 
Considerations  sur  Ies  Operations  de  I'Ame;'  in  1760  an  'Essai 
Analytique  sur  Ies  Facultes  de  I'Ame;'  in  1762  'Considerations  sur 
lea  Corps  Organises: '  in  1764  the  *  Contemplation  de  la  Nature ;  *  in 
1769  *Idees  sur  I'Etat  Futur  des  Etres  Vivants,  ou  Paliugenesie 
PhiloBopbique ; '  and  in  1773  his  *  Recherehea  Philosophiques  sur  Ies 
Pnuvcs  du  Christianisme.*  He  also  published  an  edition  of  his 
collected  works,  *  (Euvres  d'Histoire  Naturelle  et  des  Philosophie,' 
8  vols.  4to,  and  18  vols.  12mo,  Neufchatel,  1779-1788.  An  account  of 
his  life  and  works  was  given  by  Trembley  in  1794,  'M^moire  pour 
Fervir  k  I'Histoire  de  la  Vie  et  des  Ouvregea  de  Charles  Bonnet.  8vo. 
Bern.  ' 

BONNIVAHD,  FRANgOIS  DE,  was  bom  in  1496,  at  Seyssel,  in 

the  French  district  of  Bug^,  now  included  in  the  department  of  Ain. 

He  studied  at  Turin,  and  while  yet  a  young  man  received  from  his 

uncle,  by  resignation,  the  priory  of  St.  Victor,  situated  dose  to  the 

wall  of  the  city  of  Geneva,  and  which  had  lands  of   consideiuble 

value  attached  to  it.    Bonnivard  was  of  liberal  opinions,  and  decidedly 

opposed  to  feudal  oppression,  and  he  adopted  the  republic  of  Geneva 

as  his  country.      At  that  time  there  were  disputes  between  the 

republic  and  Charles  IIL,  duke  of  Savoy,  in  consequence  of  the 

Priuce-Bishop  of  Geneva  having  ceded  to  the  duke  the  signiorial 

rights  which  were  annexed  to  his  bishopric      The  duke  in  1519 

entered  Gt-neva  with  an  army,  and  Bonnivaid,  who  had  been  con* 

HI'icuous  in  his  support  of  the  rights  of  the  republic,  endeavoured  to 

II  ake  his  escape  into  Switzerland.     He  was  however  arrested,  and 

drlivered  to  the  duke,  by  whom  he  was  detained  two  years  a  prisoner 

nt  Groiee,    After  his  release  he  continued  to  be  active  in  support  of 

the  principles  of  the  republic,  and  in  his  opposition  to  the  claims  of 

the  duke.    But  he  was  again  unfortunate,  for  in  1580,  while  travelling 

on  the  Jura,  he  was  not  only  plundered  by  robbers^  but  they  placed 

him  a'4ain  iu  the  power  of  the  duke.     He  was  then  immured  in  the 

dungeon  of  the  Ch4teau-de-Chillon,  a  fortified  castle  at  the  eastern  end 

of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  where  he  was  kept  in  close  confinement  during 

six  years.    The  Swiss  cantons  of  Bern  and  Freiberg  were  at  that  time 

in  alliance  with  the  republic  of  Geneva,  and  the  Bernese,  having 

occupied  the  canton  of  Vaud,  obtamed  possession  also  of  the  Chateau- 

de-ChUlon,  and  released  Bonnivard.      On  the  fact  of  Bonnivard's 

imprisonment  here,  and  certain  traditions  of  the  residents  in  the 

viiimty,  JA)rd  Bvron  founded  his  short  narrative  poem  of  «The 

Prisoner  of  Chilfon.'     The  additional  ciroumstance  of  two  of  the 

brothers  of  Bonnivard  having  been  imprisoned  with  him,  has  no 

foundation  except  in  the  imagination  of  the  poet    The  description  of 

their  suffenng^  and  death,  which  forms  the  most  affecting  part  of  the 


narrative,  was  probably  suggested  by  Dante**  Count  IJgolino  and  hit 
two  sons.  Bonnivard  returned  to  Geneva,  and  oontinued  to  reside 
there  till  his  death  in  1570.  He  wrote  a  history  of  Geneva,  made  tht 
republic  heir  to  his  ecclesiastical  possessions,  and  left  an  extensiTe 
oolleotion  of  books^  which  formed  the  loundatioQ  of  the  pablic  Ubnuy 
of  the  republic. 

BONNYCASTLE,  JOHN,  profeMor  of  mathematics  at  the  Rojil 
Militaiy  Academy,  Woolwich,  was  bom  at  Whitchurch  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, and  came  early  to  London,  where  he  married  at  the  age  of 
nineteen.  His  wife  dying  soon  after  their  marriage,  he  became  tutor 
to  the  sons  of  a  nobleman,  after  which  he  resided  at  Euston  in  North* 
amptonshirs^  till  he  obtained  a  place  at  the  Woolwich  Academy,  when 
he  finally  became  a  professor,  and  where  he  died  May  15, 1821.  He  it 
stated  to  have  been  a  good  scholar,  and  much  attached  to  poetry, 
particularly  to  that  of  Shakspere. 

Bonnycastle  is  known  by  a  large  number  of  excellent  elementarf 
works,  which,  being  still  on  sale,  it  is  not  neoessary  to  enumerst& 
His  'Guide  to  Arithmetic'  has  long  had  a  gr'*%t  ciroulatiaa.  His 
treatises  on  mensuration  and  astronomy  are  vety  good  of  their  kind; 
but  his  '  Elements  of  Algebra '  (not  the  abridgu  cnt,  but  the  work  in 
two  volumes,  8vo,  1818)  is  a  very  excellent  pemrmanoe,  and  shows 
great  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  scienceu  He  does  not  enter  much 
into  principles,  but  his  management  of  the  mechanism  of  algebra,  and 
his  almost  singular  felicity  in  separating  the  meet  atriking  and  powerful 
parts  from  the  rest»  render  his  work  very  useful  to  the  reader. 

Bonnycastle  passes  for  the  translator  of  Bossut's  '  HiBtoiy  of  Mathe- 
matics,' but  a  correspondent  of  the  '  Gentleman'a  Mngazine'  for  1821 
(p.  482)  states,  as  of  his  own  knowledge,  that  Bonnycastle  only  wrote 
the  preface,  and  added  the  list  of  mathematicians  at  the  end.  the 
translation  being  by  Mr.  T.  O.  ChurohilL  Hia  name  however  ii 
prefixed  to  the  work. 

BONOMP,  JOSEPH,  an  Italian  arehitect  who  practised  in  Er>gland, 
was  bom  at  Rome  in  1789,  and  studied  arehitectura  under  the  Mareheae 
Teodoli.  In  1767  he  was  invited  to  England  by  the  brothen  Adam, 
and  was  for  many  years  employed  by  them  as  an  assisumt  and  archi* 
tectural  draftsman.  The  acquaintance  which  he  formed  in  Londoti 
with  Angelica  Kauffman,  then  in  the  zenith  of  her  fame,  led  to  his 
marrying  her  cousin  and  ward,  Rosa  Florini,  in  1775.  When  Angehea 
returned  to  Italy,  after  her  marriage  with  Zucchi  the  paiuter,  she 
induced  Bonomi  to  do  the  same,  and  he  left  England  in  ^783,  taking 
with  him  his  family  of  three  young  children ;  but  he  did  not  remain 
in  Italy  above  a  year.  About  five  years  after  his  return,  is  November 
1789,  be  was  elected  an  Aasociate  of  the  Royal  Academy,  but  was 
never  raised  to  the  rank  of  Ii.A.,  although  Sir  Joahua  Reynolds 
interested  himself  very  warmly  in  his  behalf,  and  did  all  he  could  to 
obtain  for  him  the  professonhip  of  perepective :  the  feeling  excited 
by  his  influence  on  behalf  of  Bonomi  led  to  Reynolds's  tempo- 
rary resignation  of  his  presidency  of  the  Academy.  Bonomi  diel 
Mareh  9, 1808,  leaving  a  widow  and  aix  children,  the  eldest  of  whom 
has  acquired  notice  as  an  arehitect;  and  another  sou,  who  has  visits 
Egypt,  has  obtained  considerable  distinction  by  his  writings  on 
Egyptian  antiquities. 

Bonomi's  chief  professional  works  are,  additions  and  alterations  at 
Langley  Hall,  Kent^  1790 ;  the  chapel  of  the  Spanish  embassy,  near 
Manchesterequaro,  London,  1792 ;  Eastwell  House,  Kent^  ll^'i ;  the 
pyramidal  mausoleum  in  Blickling  Park,  Norfolk,  1794;  Longford 
Hall,  Salop;  mansion  at  Laventoke,  Hants,  1797;  the  splendid  man- 
sion at  Roseneath  in  Dumbartonshire,  for  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  1^03, 
which  last^  though  left  incomplete,  is  his  most  celebrated  work,  but  is 
rather  remarkable  for  its  peculiarities  than  for  any  high  architectural 
or  artistic  merits.  Bonomi  also  made  designs  for  the  new  sacrUty  of 
St  Peter's  at  Rome,  of  which  edifice  he  iiad  been  appointed  honorary 
architect  in  1804. 

BONONCI'NI,  GIOVANNI,  a  musical  composer  whoee  name  once 
rivalled  Handel's,  but  is  now  chiefly  known  through  the  medium  of 
Swift's  epigram,  appears  to  have  been  born  about  the  year  lt>60  at 
Bologna,  where  his  father,  Giovanni  Maria,  followed  the  profe?aion  of 
music,  and  in  1673  published  a  book,  'II  Musico  Practioo,'  from  which 
we  are  inclined  to  infer  that  he  was  neither  a  very  sound  musician  nor 
possessed  of  much  good  sense. 

When  the  Italian  Opera,  under  the  title  of  the  '  Corporation  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music,'  was  established  in  London  by  a  party  of 
nobility  and  gentry,  who  subscribed  50,0002.  for  the  purpose,  to  which 
George  I.  as  patron  contributed  1000^,  the  managen  engaged  Handel 
(then  living  at  Cannons),  Boooucini  (who  was  sent  for  from  Rome), 
and  ArioBti  (who  came  from  Bologna),  to  compose  for  the  theatre. 
Handel's  productions  displayed  every  great  quality ;  Bononcini'a  were 
marked  by  tendemefis  and  elegance,  but  wanted  invention  and  vigour; 
Ariosti  seems  to  have  been  a  good  musician  without  genius^  whose 
name  would  soon  have  been  consigned  to  oblivion  but  for  hia  con- 
nection with  the  other  two.  The  fint  new  work  presented  by  the 
academy  was  'Muzio  Scssvola,'  of  which  Ariosti,  the  senior  of  the 
three,  furmshed  the  first  act,  Bononcini  the  aeeond,  and  Handel,  as 
youngest  of  the  party,  the  third.  The  comparative  merits  of  the  tire 
last  composere  were  judged,  not  by  critical  rules,  but  party  feelings. 
Handel  was  patronised  by  the  king,  his  rival  had  the  support  of  the 
Marlborough  family :  Handel  was  the  favourite  of  the  Tories,  Bonon- 
cini of  the  Whigs.    The  public  generally  however  were  on  the  aide  of 
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Handel,  who  gained  a  complete  asceodanoy  and  maintained  it ;  but 
his  rivfd  continued  on  the  establiahmsnt  till  1727,  though  he  produced 
little,  and  then  retired.  After  this  he  confined  his  aervioes  to  the 
Uucheas  of  Marlborough,  who  had  previously  taken  him  into  her 
family,  and  settled  on  him  a  pension  of  500^.  per  annum.  His  impe- 
rious temper  did  not  long  permit  him  to  enjoy  his  good  fortune ;  and 
his  dishonourable  conduct  in  presenting  to  the  Academy  of  Ancient 
Music  a  madrigal  as  his  own,  though  the  composition  of  Lotti  of 
Venice,  completed  his  downfall  in  this  country,  which  he  quitted,  in 
1733.  He  then  went  to  reside  in  Paris,  where  he  wrote  much  sacred 
music  for  the  Chapelle-du-Roi,  and  at  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Ciiapelle  was 
iuvited  to  Vienna  by  the  emperor,  to  compose  music  for  the  rejoicings 
on  that  occasion. 

The  exact  period  of  Bononcinrs  decease  does  not  appear,  but  it  is 
p-.ipposed  that  he  almost  attained  his  lOObh  year.  For  the  King's 
Tbeitre  he  composed  several  operas,  nonr  entirely  forgotten ;  and  in 
1721  he  published  a  volume  of  'Cantate  e  Duetti/  published  by 
subscription,  and  dedicated  to  George  L 

BONPLAND,  AIM^,  was  bom  August  22, 1773,  at  La  Rochelle, 
in  the  French  department  of  Charente-Inf^rieure,  where  his  father 
e&erci8e<l  the  medical  profe;ssion,  and  to  which  young  Bonpland  was 
also  destined.  He  served  as  a  surgeon  daring  some  years  of  the  early 
{•art  of  the  revolution  on  board  a  French  frigate.  He  afterwards  went 
to  Paris  in  order  to  complete  his  studies  in  medicine,  and  became  a 
]iupil  of  Corvisart,  at  whose  residence  he  met  with  Alexander  von 
Humboldt.  An  intimate  friendship  soon  grew  up  between  the  two 
young  men,  and  they  mutually  assisted  each  other  in  their  studies. 
Humbt'ldt  at  the  same  time  was  making  preparations  for  an  extensive 
series  of  travels  for  scientific  purposes,  and  asked  Bonpland  to  accom- 
pany him,  a  proposal  which  was  immediately  accepted.  They  sailed 
from  France  in  1799,  and  laoded  in  America,  where  they  travelled 
five  year^,  cbiefiy  in  Mexico  and  among  the  Andes.  Bonpland  during 
that  period  collected  and  dried  more  than  6000  plants  previously  un- 
known to  European  botanists.  Their  travels  were  published  ander 
the  title  of  a  *  Voyage  auz  Regions  fiquinoxiales  du  Nouveau  Con- 
tinent.' Boopland  presented  his  collection  of  dried  plants  to  the 
Museum  d'Histoire  Naturelle.  Napoleon  granted  him  a  pension,  and 
Josephine  in  1804  appointed  him  superintendent  of  the  gardens  at 
her  residence  of  Malmaison.  While  in  this  situation  Bonpland 
published  a  description  of  his  collection  of  plants,  'Plantes  £qui- 
noxiales  recueillies  au  Mexique,  k  Tile  de  Cuba,'  &a,  2  vols.,  folio, 
with  220  copperplates,  Paris,  1809-16;  and  about  the  same  time  a 
'  Description  des  Plantes  Bares  de  Navarro  et  de  la  Halmaison,'  folio, 
with  66  copperplates,  Paris,  1818-17.  He  also  published  a  *  Mono- 
graphic  des  Melastom^es,'  with  120  plates,  2  vols,  folio.  Pans,  1809-16. 
Josephine  died  in  1814,  and  Bonpland  resigned  his  situation,  though 
requested  by  Prince  Eugene  to  retain  it. 

Bonpland  had  formed  the  resolution  of  returning  to  America,  and 
at  the  latter  end  of  1816  sailed  from  Havre,  aud  landed  at  Buenos 
Ay  re  s,  with  a  large  collection  of  the  useful  plants  and  fruit-trees  of 
Kurope.  He  was  received  favourably  by  the  government^  and  was 
named  professor  of  natural  history,  and  he  remained  at  Buenos  Ayres 
nearly  five  years.  He  then  resolved  to  undertake  a  journey  across 
the  desert  of  the  Gran  Chaco  to  the  Andes,  in  order  to  continue  his 
examinations  into  the  vegetable  kingdom  of  that  region.  With  this 
intention  he  sailed  up  the  river  Paraud,  with  suitable  attendants,  and 
reached  the  territories  which  had  been  formerly  occupied  by  the  Spanish 
Jesuit  missions  on  the  eastern  bank  of  that  river.  Here  it  became 
u  cessary,  in  order  to  cross  the  country,  to  obtain  the  sanction  of 
Fraocia,  the  dictator  of  Paraguay,  and  Bonpland  sent  a  deputation  to 
liioa  for  that  purpose.  Instead  however  of  acceding  to  his  request, 
Francia  sent  a  body  of  troops  by  night  acroES  the  Parand,  who  attacked 
the  small  body  of  unarmed  men,  killed  Fome,  and  woimded  others. 
This  took  place  on  the  3rd  of  December  1821.  Two  days  afterwards 
Bonpland  was  conveyed  as  a  prisooer  to  the  station  assigned  to  him  as 
a  place  of  resiiipuce,  where  he  was  compelled  to  remain  more  than  nine 
years  under  strict  superintendenc&  At  length,  on  the  2nd  of  February 
18Si,  he  was  set  at  liberty.  He  then  travelled  towards  the  southern 
boundary  of  Brazil,  and  settled  in  the  vicinity  of  the  small  town  of 
San  Boria.  near  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  Uruguay.   [Sqpplehekt.] 

BONSTETTEiV,  KARL  VICTOR  VON.     [See  vol.  vi.  col.  978.] 

BOO  I'H,  BARTON.  This  eminent  actor  was  descended  from  an 
ancient  aud  honourable  family,  being  the  third  son  of  John  Booth,  Esq., 
a  near  relation  of  Hfury  Booth,  earl  of  Warrington,  in  Lancashire. 
He  was  born  in  1681,  and  educated  at  Westminster  by  the  famous 
Dr  Busby.  Bec9uiing  at  a  very  early  age  remarkable  for  the  grace  of 
bis  action  and  the  sweetness  of  his  voice,  he  was  selected  to  perform 
the  obaracter  of  Pamphilus  in  the  '  Andria'  of  Terence,  at  one  of  the 
customary  school-exhibitions.  The  great  applause  he  met  with  on 
this  occasion  was,  by  his  own  confession,  the  first  spur  to  his  theatrical 
ambition ;  and  on  being  removed  to  Cambridge  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
to  the  great  annoyance  of  his  parents,  who  had  intended  him  for  the 
Church,  he  ran  away  from  Trinity  College,  and  joined  a  company  of 
stroll iug  players.  The  misdeeds  of  one  of  the  actors,  while  at  Bury 
in  Suffolk,  caused  the  dispersion  of  the  company,  and  young  Booth 
returned  to  Loodon  in  great  distress.  He  was  speedily  forgiven,  and 
kiudly  received  by  his  family;  but  his  stage-fever  had  by  no  means 
abated,  and  in  one  of  its  fiercest  paroxysms  he  engaged  with  a  lira. 


Mins  to  perform  nt  Bartholomew  Fair,  where  he  achieved  such  renown 
that  Bdtterton  heard  of  him,  and  was  prevented  engaging  him  for 
Drury  Lane  only  by  the  fear  of  offending  the  noble  family  to  which 
he  was  related.  Shortly  afterwards  Booth  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  Ashbury,  the  manager  of  the  Dublin  theatre,  who  chanced  to  be 
in  London,  and  with  him  he  went  to  Ireland  in  June  1698.  His  first 
appearance  in  Dublin  was  in  the  part  of  Oronoko,  and  his  success, 
decided  from  the  commencement,  continued  for  two  years  increasing 
daily,  when  he  determined  to  return  to  England  ,*  and  having  by  letter 
recouciled  himself  a  second  time  with  his  family,  he  obtained  from 
Lord  Fitsharding  a  recommendation  to  Mr.  Betterton,  who  with  great 
candour  and  kindness  engaged  and  assisted  him  to  the  extent  of  his 
power.  In  1701  Mr.  Booth  made  his  first  bow  in  the  Theatre-Royal, 
Drury  Lane,  in  the  character  of  Maximus,  in  Lord  Rochester's 
*  Valentioian.'  His  reception  was  enthusiastic,  and  he  quickly  estab- 
lished himself  in  public  favour  as  second  only  to  his  friend  and 
instructor  Betterton.  In  1712,  on  the  production  of  Mr.  Addison's 
'  Cato,'  Mr.  Booth  performed  the  principal  character,  and  was  compli- 
mented by  the  Tories,  who  presented  him  with  fifty  guioeas,  collected 
in  the  boxes  during  the  performance,  "as  a  slight  ackoowledgment  of 
his  honest  opposition  to  a  perpetual  dictator,  and  his  dying  so  bravely 
in  the  cause  of  liberty."  The  managers  of  the  theatre  also  presented 
him  with  an  equal  sum,  in  consideratioo  of  the  great  success  his  taleuts 
had  secured  to  the  play ;  and  shortly  afterwai^s  Queen  Anne,  at  the 
request  of  Lord  Boliugbroke,  granted  a  special  licence,  recalling  all 
former  ones,  and  nominating  Mr.  Booth  joint  manager  with  Wilki^ 
Cibber,  and  Doggeti 

In  1727  Booth  was  attacked  by  a  violent  fever,  from  the  effects  of 
which  he  never  perfectly  recovered.  In  1729  he  was  prevailed  oh  to 
play,  for  seven  nights  only,  in  '  The  Double  Falsehood,'  and  they  were 
hii  last  performances.  After  four  years'  distressing  alienation  of 
mind,  he  expired.  May  10,  1733,  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age. 
Mr.  Booth  was  twice  married :  first  in  1704,  to  a  daughter  of  Sir 
William  Barkham  of  Norfolk,  Bart,  who  died  in  1710;  and  secondly, 
in  1719,  to  Miss  Hester  Santlow,  or  Saintlow,  a  celebrated,  beautiful 
and  wealthy  actressy  who  survived  him;  he  had  no  children  by  either 
wife. 

Booth's  masterpiece  as  an  actor  is  said  by  Cibber  to  have  been 
Othello,  but  his  favourite  part  wa»  the  far  less  important  one  of  the 
Ghost  in  '  Hamlet,'  a  performance,  according  to  Maoklin,  which  has 
never  been  imitated  successfully.  His  tone,  manner,  aud  gait  were 
so  solemn  and  unearthly,  that  the  audience  appeared  to  be  under  the 
impression  that  a  positive  spectre  stood  before  them.  The  soles  of 
his  shoes  were  covered  with  felt  so  as  to  make  no  noise  upon  the 
stage,  which  he  glided  more  than  walked  over,  thus  completing  the 
illusion.  So  much  was  Booth  in  favour  with  the  rich  and  noble  of 
his  day,  that  though  he  had  no  equipage  of  his  own,  there  was  not  a 
nobleman  in  the  kingdom,  says  Chetwood,  who  had  so  many  sets  of 
horses  at  his  command.  The  ohariot«nd-six  of  some  one  or  another 
was  sure  to  be  waiting  for  him  every  night  to  take  him,  after  the 
play,  to  Windsor,  where  the  court  was  then  kept,  and  to  bring  him 
back  the  following  day  in  time  for  the  theatre. 

*BOPP,  FRANZ,  a  distinguished  linguist^  was  bom  in  1791,  at 
Mainxy  now  included  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  but 
then  an  electorate.  Bopp's  scientific  education  was  commenced  at 
Aschaffenburg,  whither  his  parents  had  accompanied  the  doort  of  the 
elector,  and  which  was  then  the  capital  of  a  small  principality  belong- 
ing to  the  electorate  of  Mainz.  Stimulated  by  the  personal  encoura<^e- 
ment  and  writings  of  Windischdiann,  Bopp  began  to  study  the 
oriental  languages  at  an  early  age.  In  1812  he  removed  to  Paris, 
where  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  secure  the  friendship  of  Chdxy, 
Sylvestre  de  Sacy,  and  A.  W.  von  Schlegel,  and  to  obtain  their  R«."ist- 
anoe  in  the  prosecution  of  his  favourite  studies.  \\[ith  some  small 
assistance  from  the  King  of  Bavaria,  he  remained  about  five  years  in 
Paris,  and  then  removed  to  London,  to  Gottingen,  and  finally  to 
Berlin,  where  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Sanscrit  and  the  oriental 
languages  to  the  university,  a  situation  which  he  has  ever  since  con- 
tinued to  fill  with  the  highest  reputation.  The  investigations  of  Bopp 
have  been  chiefly  directed  to  comparative  grammar,  a  science  which 
has  been  called  into  existence  by  the  study  of  Sanscrit.  His  first 
work  was  edited  by  Windischmaun,  and  was  published  at  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main  in  3816,  *  Ueber  die  Conjugation-System  der  Sanscrit 
Sprache  in  Vergleich,  mit  der  Persischer  und  Germaniichen '  ('  The 
Conjugation-Sjrstem  of  the  Sanscrit  Language  compared  with  the 
Persian  and  German').  His  great  work  is  the  '  Vergleichende  Gram- 
matik  des  Sanscrit,  Zend,  Griechischen,  Lateinischen,  Lithuanischen, 
Altslawischen,  Gothischen,  und  Deutschen'  ('Comparative  Grammar 
of  the  Sanscrit^  Zend,  Greek,  Latin,  Lithuanian,  Old-Sclavish,  Gothic, 
and  German  Languages'),  4to,  Berlin,  1833.  He  had  previously  pub- 
lished a  '  Glossarium  Sanscritum,'  4 to,  1828-30;  a  'Grammatica  Critica 
LingusB  Sanscrit®,'  4to,  1832;  and  some  of  the  episodes  from  the 
great  poem  of  the  'Mahabharata*  in  the  origioal  Sanscrit,  with  Latin 
and  German  versions,  and  notes.  He  also  published  an  abridgment 
of  his  Sanscrit  Grammar, '  Kritisohe  Grammatik  der  Sansciit-Sprache^ 
in  kurtoer  Fassung,'  8vo,  2nd  ed.  1845.  His  latest  works  were — 
'  Ueber  die  Verwandschaft  der  Malayisch-Polynesischen  Sprachen  mit 
den  Indo-Germanischen'  ('On  the  Relationship  of  the  Malay-Polynesiao 
Languages  with  the  Indo-Qermanio'),  1841,  and  '  Ueber  die  Kaukip 
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■iiohaiL  QUedcr  des  Indo-EuropaiBchen  SpnchBjsiems '  ('  On  the  Cauoa- 
•ian  Branchefl  of  tha  Indo-Buropeaa  System  of  Languages '),  Berlin, 
1847.    {Convenaiiim»'Lexikon  ;  NowveUe  Biographie  UniveraeUc) 

BOBDA9  JEAN  CHABLES,  was  bom  at  Dax,  in  France,  May  4, 
1738.  He  studied  military  engineeriDg,  but  afterwards  entered  the 
cavalry.  Some  mathematioAl  papers  written  at  the  suggestion  of 
l>'Alembert  proeured  him  admission  in  1756  into  the  Academy  of 
Scienoee  at  Paris.  In  1757  he  senred  at  the  battle  of  Haatenbeck;  he 
then  re-entered  the  engineering  service ;  but  in  1767  removed  into 
tie  navy.  He  introduced  into  the  French  naval  surveys  the  use  of 
reflecting  instruments,  instead  of  determining  poeitions  by  oompa^s* 
bearings.  In  1782  the  frigate  which  he  commanded  was  captured  by 
an  English  squadron.  Borda  however  was  honourably  treated,  and 
allowed  to  return  to  France  on  his  parole.  From  that  time  to  the 
cud  of  his  life  he  was  mostly  employed  on  the  great  measurement  of 
the  meridian.    He  died  February  20, 1799. 

In  1767  Mayer  hitd  proposed  a  whole  circle  of  reflexion  for  astrono- 
mical purposes.  Borda  published  the  account  of  his  own  improve- 
ment of  the  idea,  since  so  well  known,  in  1787,  under  the  title  of 
'  Description  et  Usage  du  Cercle  de  Bdflezion.'  The  repeating  circle 
(a  further  modification  of  the  ideas  of  Mayer)  was  not  described  by 
himself,  but  appeared  firsts  so  far  as  we  can  find,  in  the  *  Expot^  des 
Operations,'  fto,  (94  pages)  published  in  1791  by  the  three  commis- 
sioners, Csssini,  M^bain,  and  Legendre,  appointed  to  superintend 
the  Fk'ench  part  of  the  junction  of  the  observatories  of  Paris  and 
Qireenwioh. 

In  1790  he  found  by  experiment  the  length  of  the  pendulum  at 
Paris  (which  at  that  time  was  contemplated  as  the  basis  of  the  new 
s^pstem  of  measures).  From  that  time  to  the  end  of  bis  life  he  was 
employed  in  devising  and  executing  the  means  of  forwarding  the  great 
survey.  The  methods  for  measuring  the  base  were  formed  under  his 
inspection,  and  he  wss  in  faet  the  iuTentor  of  most  of  the  origlDsl 
Instruments  employed.  To  him  and  Coulomb  is  attributed  the  rise 
pf  the  sound  experimental  philosophy  for  which  the  French  have  since 
become  distinguished. 

In  the  meanwhile  he  had  charged  himself  with  the  expense  of  calcu- 
lating and  printing  new  tables  of  logarithmic  sines,  fta,  corresponding 
with  the  new  division  of  the  circle  into  400  degrees.  These  were  pub- 
lished in  1801,  under  the  title  of '  Tables  Trigonom^triques  Dddmales^' 
Ac.,  with  revision  and  an  explanation  by  Delambre. 

•BOBDEAUX,  DUG  DE,  HENBI  CHARLES  FEBDINAND 
MAlilE  DIKUDONNfi  D'ABTOIS,  son  of  Charles  Ferdinand,  Due 
de-Berry,  was  bom  September  29,  1820.  When  Charles  X.,  king  of 
France^  wbb  dethroned,  his  son  the  Dauphin,  Louis  Antoine,  on  the 
Snd  of  August,  1880,  renounced  his  claim  to  the  throne  of  fVance  in 
lavoor  of  the  Duo  de  Bordeaux,  who  quitted  FVance  with  the  rest  of 
the  royal  fiunily,  August  16,  1880.  The  PVench  nation  substituted 
Louis-Philippe  for  Charles  X.,  and  the  Due  de  Bordeaux  has  Assumed 
the  title  of  the  Comtede  Chambord.  By  the  F^eii<^  'legitimists' 
he  is  styled  'Henri  V.'  He  married  .November  7,  1846,  the  Arch- 
duchess of  Este,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Francis  IV.,  duke  of 
Modena,  but  has  no  children. 

BOKDO'NK,  PAEIS  CAVALIEBE,  one  of  tiio  most  distinguished 
painters  of  the  Venetisn  school,  especially  in  portrait,  was  bom  of  a 
noble  family  at  Treviso  in  1500.  He  was  tor  a  short  time*  the  pupil 
of  Titian  in  Venice,  but  they  disagreed  and  separated,  and  Bonlone 
ehose  afterwards  Qiorgione  as  his  model,  in  preference  to  Titian. 
Eventoally  however  he  adopted  a  style  of  bis  own,  bssed  upon  the 
•lyles  of.  these  two  great  Venetinn  masters.  Boidone's  works  are 
eminently  distinguished  for  all  the  beauties  of  the  Venetian  sdiool, 
and  are  not  deficient  in  drawing  or  invention.  One  of  the  best  works 
is  the  'Martyrdom  of  St  Andrew,'  in  the  church  of  Sad  Qiobbe  at 
Venicsk  His  pjoture  of  the  '  Fisherman  pre-  enting  the  Ring  he  had 
received  from  St  Mark  to  the  Doge,*  now  in  the  Academy  at  Venice^ 
Ja  regpupded  as  his  masterpiece ;  in  colour  it  is  exceedingly  fine,  but  the 
Qomposition  is  confufied,  and  the  effect  altogether  far  from  satis- 
factory. It  wee  taken  to  Paris  by  the  French  during  the  war,  but 
was  restored  to  Venice  in  1815.  His  picture  of  'Paradise,'  formerly 
in  the  church  of  Ogni  Santi  at  Trexiso,  is  now  also  in  the  Venetian 
Academy.  In  the  Dresden  Gallery  is  a  beautiful  '  Holy  Family '  by 
Bordone^  and  a  picture  of  'Apollo  with  a  Lyi-e,'  and  Marsyas  and 
Midas  in  the  background.  Bord'one  spent  some  time  in  the  service 
of  Francis  I.  in  France:  he  died  in  Venice,  January  19,  1571.  The 
National  Gallery  possesies  two  pictures  by  Bordone :  a  Portrait  of  a 
Lady  ;  and  a  compr'sition,  'Daphnis  and  Chios* 

BUBEL  and  BOBBLLL  Our  object  h«re  is  to  prevent  two  con- 
temporaries being  confounded,  who  have  the  same  Latin  name 
Borellus. 

PiEBRS  BoiUKL,  of  CSastres,  born  1620,  died  1689,  was  the  author  of 
the  treatise  *  De  vero  Telescopii  inventore,'  Hague,  1655,  a  work  often 
oited.    He  was  a  physician  by  profession. 

GiovAKNi  Alfonso  Bobelli,  of  Naples,  bom  1608,  was  also  a 
physician.  He  wrote  'Eudides  Bestitutus,'  1628,  discovered  and 
translated  the  lost  books  of  ApoUonius  [Apollonius  Perojeus],  and 
slso  wrote  the  firet  theory  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  entitled  'Theoiic© 
Medioeorum  Planetarum  ex  causis  physiois  deduct®/  166(3.  Weidler 
aud  Lalande  unite  in  affirming  that  he  sogi^csted,  ot  rather  revived, 
the  noti-  n  of  attrection  in  this  work;  but  Delambre  (*  Ast  Mod.'  it 


833),  says  "  II  n'indique  aucune  cause  physfque."  Borelli  also  wrrtc 
'  Obeervatione  dell'  Ecdisi  Lunare  fatU  in  Boma,'  1675,  inaerted  c 
the  Journal  of  Home  for  1675,  p.  84. 

G.  A.  BorelU  was  one  of  tiie  leaders  of  the  istro-mathemmiaeal  sk^ 
or  of  those  who  have  attempted  to  apply  mathematics  to  medid  t. 
He  was  sent  to  Borne  to  complete  his  education,  where,  under  zti 
tuition  of  Gas  tell  i,  he  made  such  progress,  that  he  was  iaTited  at  as 
early  age  to  Messina  to  teach  the  mathematics.  As  ha  had  msis 
medicine  as  well  as  mathematics  his  study,  he  wrote  an  aoooant  of  i 
malignant  fever  which  ntged  in  Sicily  during  the  years  1647  and  1&«\ 
in  a  treatise  entitled  'Delle  Cagioni  delle  Febri  Maligni  di  SIdIa,' 
Cosenia,  1649, 12mo. 

Having  become  tired  of  his  situation  he  accepted  a  profeasor'e  ^bLr 
at  Pisa  in  1656,  where  he  lectured  with  great  applanae.  The  Cixae  ef 
his  abilities  procured  him  the  favour  of  the  Grand  Dake  Ferdixuui 
and  Prince  Leopold,  who  obtained  him  the  honour  of  bring  elected  1 
member  of  the  A<Midemia  del  Cimento.  It  was  about  this  tisas 
probably  that  he  first  conceived  the  design  of  employing  mathexnat^a. 
prineiples  in  explaining  the  animal  functions,  and  he  now  applisi 
himself  diligently  to  the  dissection  of  animals.  Several  of  hia  letten 
on  the  subject  of  anatomy,  written  between  1659  and  1664,  sme  j^h- 
lished  in  Malpighi's  posthumous  works.  In  1658  he  pabliahed  at  Pi^ 
a  second  tract  on  the  nature  and  treatment  of  malignant  fevers^  *  Dc.^i 
Causa  delle  Febri  Maligni,'  4to.  His  first  physiological  wo^,  'De 
Benum  Usu  Judicium,'  appeared  in  1664,  with  the  treatise  of  Belliai 
'  De  Strueturft  Benum/  Strasbuig,  8vo.  In  1669  he  pabliahed,  in  tie 
'Giom.  di  Lett'  an  essay  on  the  fact,  that  in  most  penosa  the  era 
are  of  unequal  power,  the  one  seeing  more  distinctly  than  the  otii<>r, 
'  Oseervazioni  intorno  alia  Yirttl  Ineguale  degli  OochL'  In  1667  h± 
published  his  '  Tractatus  de  Yi  Peroussionis.'  The  '  Uiatoria  et  Meteo- 
rologia  Incendii  i£tnei,  1669;  aocedit  B'-sponsio  ad  Censnraa  B.  K 
Honorati  Pabri  contra  Librum  de  Vi  Percussionis,'  was  published  ia 
1670.  He  was  present  at  the  eruption  of  ^tna,  having  the  preeedii:; 
year  quitted  Pisa  and  returned  to  Messina.  The  aceonnt  wras  written 
at  the  request  of  the  Bojal  Society  of  London,  with  which  he  corres- 
ponded, and  was  printed  in  their  '  Transactions.*  In  1670  appear«d 
his  treatise  '  De  Motionibus  Naturalibus  a  Gravitate  PendeotiUiV  * 
prelude  to  his  great  work  'De  Motu  Anlmallam/  which  was  imA 
published  until  liter  his  decease. 

Being  supposed  to  have  fisvoored  the  insorgents  at  the  rsroH  of 
Messina,  to  which  city  he  had  returned,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  Xht 
pkuM.  Christiua,  queen  of  Sweden,  who  was  then  residing  at  Bome, 
invited  him  thither,  and  he  continued  to  enjoy  her  patronage  till  ths 
termination  of  his  iife.  During  the  last  two  yean  of  hn  life  he  tacf ..t 
the  mathematics  to  youth  at  the  convent  of  St  Pantakon,  where  he 
died  December  81st,  1679,  in  the  serenty^eoond  year  of  hia  aga 

The  first  volume  of  his  work  '  De  Motu  Animalium,'  which  appesrei 
in  1680,  Home,  4to,  is  dedicated  to  Christina,  and  waa  printed  at  her 
expense ;  the  second  volume,  which  completed  the  book,  came  oot 
the  follovring  year.  There  are  many  other-  editions  of  this  great  wort 
It  is  dn  this  work  that  the  medical  reputatSbn  of  Boralti  depends,  in 
the  seoond  part  indeed,  where  he  endeavoura  to  explain  the  action  U 
the  heart,  lihgs,  lirer,  and  other  viscera  on  mechanical  principles,  be 
is  as  much  mistkken  as  the  other  physicians  of  the  iatro^mathematicd 
school;  but  in  the> first  part  he  succeasfully  appliee  the  principles  of 
mechanics  to  the  exf>]anation  of  the  active  and  passive  moTements  d 
the  body.  He  shows  tliat  the  bones  are  trae  levera,  and  that  ti» 
muscles  attached  to  them  <lnay  be  considered  as  their  moving  pow^n; 
and  he  proves  that  the  length  of  the  limb,  and  the  distance  at  whidi 
the  muscle  or  power  is  inserted  ftom  the  extremity  of  the  limh^  or 
oentre  of  articulation,  influence  the  quantity  of  foroe  raqnired  for  the 
contraotion  of  the  muscle,  and  the  execution  of  the  motion ;  jost  u 
in  mechanics  the  length  of  the  lever  land  the  distance  of  the  pover 
from  the  fulcrum  alter  the  quantity  of  foroe  required.  He  demoo- 
strated  too,  that  the  muscles  act  at  a  disadvantage,  eonaidered  merely 
as  levers.  In  his  attempts  to  estimate  the  force  of  musdea  in  numbers, 
he  foils  where  success  was  probably  impossible; 

Borelli  invented  a  diving  apparatus;  and  a  boat  in  which  peRom 
might  row  themselves  under  water. 

BOBGHE'SE,  an  Italian  family  originally  fh>m  Siena^  when  they 
ranked  among  the  patricians  of  that  republia  In  the  early  part  of  the 
16th  oentury,  Marc  Antonio  Borghese,  a  jurisconsult  of  some  di»ti:iC' 
tion,  settled  at  Borne,  where  he  wss  employed  as  advocate  of  the  papal 
court  He  had  several  sons  and  daughters.  His  third  aon,  Camiho^ 
bom  in  1652,  became  pope  in  May,  1605  (Paul  V.).  The  eldest  soa. 
Giovan  Battista,  married  Virginia  Lauti  of  Pisa,  by  whom  he  h!id  Mare 
Antonio  Borghese,  who  by  the  influence  of  his  uncle  the  pope  vns 
made  prince  of  Sulmona,  and  grandee  of  Spain.  Marc  Antouio  begaa 
the  line  of  the  princes  Borghese,  which  stiU  continues.  His  son  Pao^d 
married  Olimpia  Aldobrandini,  the  only  child  of  the  prinoe  of  Bossaoo, 
and  grand  niece  to  Pope  Aldobrandini  (Clement  VI IL),  and  thus  the 
Aldobrandini  inheritance  came  into  the  Borghese  family.  Paolo's  gos, 
Giovan  Battista,  prince  of  Sulmona  and  Boasano,  duke  of  Palombara^ 
fta,  was  ambassador  of  Philip  V.  of  Spain  at  the  court  of  Rome,  ^hen 
he  died  in  1717,  and  was  buried  in  the  splendid  family  chapel  at  SsLt& 
Maria  Maggiore.  His  son.  Marc  Antonio  Borghese,  was  made  viceroT 
of  Naples  for  the  emperor  in  1721.  Another  Maro  Antonio^  1 
descendant  of  the  viceroy,  was  Pripce  Borghese^  who  in  the  seeo^jd 
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half  of  tho  last  oeDtury,  was  well  known  as  a  patron  of  tbo  fino  arts, 
and  a  great  collector  of  statues  and  other  antiquities,  with  which  he 
enriched  his  fine  villa  on  the  Pinoion  HilU  He  left  two  sons,  the 
eldest  Don  Camilio,  who  early  embraced  the  pai*t  of  the  French,  and 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  married  in  1803  Marie  Pauline  Bonaparte^ 
Kapoleou's  sister,  and  widow  of  General  Leclero.  He  was  made  in 
1805  prince  of  the  French  empire^  aflternrards  duke  of  Guaatalla,  and 
lastly  goveroor-general  of  the  departments  beyond  the  Alps,  which 
included  the  former  states  of  Piedmont  and  Genoa,  then  annexed  to 
France.  In  his  new  capacity.  Prince  Borghese  fizMl  his  residence  at 
Turin^  where  he  held  a  sort  of  courts  and  seems  to  have  behaved  so 
as  to  conciliate  the  inhabitants.  He  sold  to  Napoleon  his  fine  museum 
of  the  vii^a  Borghese^  at  Rome,  for  thirteen  millions  of  franc?,  the 
amount  of  which  he  received  in  demesnial  estates  situated  in  Piedmont 
On  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  Prince  Boi*ghe8e  returned  to  Rome,  and  af  ter- 
wmrds  fixed  his  residence  at  Florence,  where  he  built  a  magnificent 
palace,  and  lived  in  great  spleudour.  At  the  same  time  he  did  not 
neglect  his  Roman  residence,  and  he  replaced  in  great  measure  by 
fre)«h  acquisitions  of  statues  and  rilievi  for  his  villa,  the  former  coUec* 
tion  which  is  in  the  museum  of  the  Louvre.  Prince  Don  Camiilo  died 
in  1832 ;  hia  wife  Pauline  had  died  in  1825.  The  House  of  Borghese 
had  immense  estates  in  the  papal  territory^  and  others  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  and  in  Tuscany.  The  vast  town  palace  Boi^hese  at  Rome 
has  a  ridi  gallery  of  paintings.  Besides  the  celebrated  villa  on  the 
Pincian  Uouot,  the  family  has  the  fine  villa  Aldobrandini,  called  also 
Belver^ere,  at  Freseati,  and  other  mansions  on  their  various  estates. 
The  Tilla  Borghese  or  Pinciana  at  Rome  baa  been  described  in  several 
works  :—Hontelatioi,  ViUa  Borgheu  fuori  di  Porta  Pincianet,  eon  gU 
omamerUi^  Jlffmre,  Jbc,  Roma,  1700;  Lamberti,  ScuUure  del  Palazzo 
delta  Villa  Borghm,  and  by  Visconti,  Rome^  1821.  There  have  been 
several  cardinals  of  the  Boighese  family. 

BORGHESI,  BARTOLOMEO,  was  bom  July  11, 1781,  at  Savignano, 
near  Rimini,  in  the  Papal  States.  His  father,  Pietro  Borghesi,  was  a 
man  of  learning,  who  was  fond  of  archseologtcal  inquiries,  and  had 
accumulated  a  considerable  collection  of  coins  and  medals.  Bartolomeo 
at  an  early  age  manifested  a  partiality  for  pursuits  similar  to  those  of 
his  father,  who  however  died  in  1795.  The  son  then  removed  to 
Bologna,  where  he  pursued  his  studies  till  the  year  1800,  when  he 
returned  to  Savignano,  and  soon  afterwards  founded  the  Academia 
Savignanese,  and  prosecuted  bis  antiquarian  investigations  with  great 
industry.  He  afterwards  resided  in  Rome,  Milan,  and  other  cities  of 
Italy,  where  he. occupied  much  of  his  time  in  the  examination  and 
copying  of  ancient  Roman  inscriptions,  besides  augmenting  the  collec- 
tion of  coins  and  medals  left  by  his  faUier,  till  it  has  become  one  of 
the  richest  in  Italy.  He  has  contributed  largely  to  the  periodical 
publications  of  his  time,  but  his  most  important  work  is  the  '  Nuovi 
Frammenti  di  Faati  Consolari  Capitolini,'  2  voU.  4to,  1820,  &o.  In 
1S21  he  retired  to  tlie  small  republic  oC  San  liarino,  where  he  has 
since  continued  to  reside,  with  occasional  visits  to  Rome  and  other 
Italian  cities,  chiefly  occupied  in  augmenting  his  collection  of  docu- 
menti  for  the  series  of  consular  and  triumphal  fasti,  to  which  the 
greater  part  of  his  time  has  been  devoted.  He  is  an  associate  and 
corresponding  member  of  most  of  the  learned  societies  of  Europe. 

[See  SUPFLBMKNT.] 

BO'RGIA,  or  BORJA,  a  family  originally  from  Valencia  in  Spain. 
Alfonso  Boija  was  raised  to  the  pontiBcate  in  1455  by  the  name  of 
Calixtus  III.  One  of  his  sisters  married  Geofifroy  LenzoU,  who  assumed 
the  name  and  arms  of  Boija.  Geoffrey  had  two  sons,  one  of  whom 
became  Prefect  of  Rome,  and  the  other,  Rodriguez,  was  afterwards 
Pope  Alexander  YL  Before  his  exaltation  to  the  pontificate  Alex- 
ander had  four  sons  and  a  daughter  by  Yanozia,  a  woman  whose  parent- 
age is  not  exactly  known.  The  eldest  son  John  was  made  Duke  of 
Gandia  in  Spain  by  King  Ferdinand  of  Aragon ;  the  second  son,  Cesare 
Borgia,  and  a  daughter,  Lucreria  Borgia,  are  famous  in  Italian  history. 

Cesarb  Boroia  was  a  student  at  Pisa  when  his  father  was  elected 
pope  in  1492.  He  immediately  went  to  Rome,  where  he  was  soon 
after  made  Archbishop  of  Yalenza  in  Italy,  and  afterwards  cardinal 
Cesare  was  early  noted  for  his  profligacy  as  well  as  for  his  abilities  and 
deep  cunning.  His  younger  brother  Geoffrey  having  married  in  1494 
Sanoia,  natnml  daughter  of  Alfonso  II.,  king  of  Naples,  was  made 
Duke  of  Sqoillaoe.  The  arrival  of  the  French  under  Charles  YIIL  at 
Rome  in  1495  obliged  Alexander  YI.  to  forsake  Alfonso,  and  apparently 
to  countenance  Charles's  invasion  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Charies 
CTen  required  Cardinal  Cesare  Boiigia  to  accompany  him  to  Naples  as 
hostage  for  his  father's  fidelity.  Cesare  however  had  not  gone  farther 
than  Yelletri,  on  his  flight  from  the  French  camp  and  return  to  Rome, 
when  both  he  and  his  father  turned  against  the  French,  after  whose 
retreat  from  Italy  they  renewed  their  connection  with  the  Aragonese 
dynasty  at  Naples.  Cesare  joined  his  father  and  brother  <the  Dnke  of 
Qandia)  in  waging  a  war  of  extermination  against  the  OrSini,  Colonna, 
Savelli,  and  other  baronial  families  of  the  Roman  state,  whose  castles 
and  lands  they  seized.  In  June  1497  John  Borgia  dnke  of  GandiawaS 
murdered  in  the  night,  and  his  body  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  by  unknown 
assassina  His  brother  Ceeare  was  strongly  suspeeted  of  the  murder. 
The  charge  rests  on  mere  suspicion,  but  his  character  was  so  bad,  that 
he  was  considered  capable  of  any  deed,  however  atrocious.  Soon  after- 
wards Cesara  resigned  his  cardinalate,  and  in  1498  was  sent  by  the 
pope  to  F^ranoe  wHh  the,  bull  of  divorce  between  Louis  XIL  «&d  his 


wife  Jeanne,  daughter  of  Louis  XL,  after  which  Louis  XIL  married 
Anne  of  Brittany.  On  this  occasion  Louis  made  Cesare  duke  of  Valeu- 
tinois  in  Daupbiny,  a  title  by  which  he  is  generally  mentioned  by 
Italian  historians.  In  May  1499  Cesare  married  Charlotte,  sister  of 
Jean  D]Albre^  king  of  Navarre.  With  the  assistance  of  the  French 
he  carried  on  war  against  the  petty  lords  of  the  towns  of  Romagna, 
who  refused  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  court  of  Rome. 
He  began  by  taking  Imola,  and  afterwards  besieged  the  castle  of  Forli, 
which  was  bravely  defended  by  CaterinaSforza;  but  the  place  was 
stormed,  the  garrison  massacred,  and  Caterina  sent  prisoner  to  Rome, 
where  she  was  liberated  through  D*A16gre's  intercession.  The  French 
being  recalled  tn  Lombsrdy,  Cesare  returned  to  Rome,  which  he  entered 
in  triumph  in  February  1500,  when  the  pope  created  him  Duke  of 
Romagna  and  Gonfalionere  of  the  Holy  See,  He  then  turned  his  arms 
against  Giovanni  Sforza^  whom  he  drove  out  of  Pesaro ;  he  likewise 
took  Rimini  from  the  MalatestL  The  people  of  Faenaa  defended 
themselves  bravely  for  nearly  a  year  on  behalf  of  their  young  prince 
Astorre  Manfred i,  then  fifteen  years  of  age ;  at  last  they  surrendered 
on  condition  that  both  Astorre  and  his  brother  Evangelista  should  be 
free.  Bor,^ia  however  sent  them  both  prisoners  to  Rome,  where  they 
were  cruelly  put  to  death  in  1501.  He  then  attacked  Bologna,  but 
was  stoutly  resisted  by  Giovanni  Bentivoglio,  with  whom  he  concluded 
a  truce.  In  the  same  year  he  marched  against  Florence,  but  was 
obliged  to  desist  by  peremptory  orders  from  the  pope.  He  accom- 
panied the  French  army  in  its  invasion  of  Naples,  under  d'Aubigny, 
and  was  present  at  the  taking  of  Capua,  where  the  greatest  atrociti^ 
were  committed  by  the  invaders.  Borgia  seized  upon  a  number  of 
women  whom  he  sent  to  his  palace  at  Rome ;  others  were  publicly 
sold.  In  1502  he  took  Urbino  and  Camerino^  where  he  put  to  death 
Giulio  da  Yarano  and  his  sona 

The  army  of  Borgia  was  composed  chiefly  of  mercenaries;  and  he 
had  sevei-al  condottieri  under  him,  such  as  Yitellozso  Yitelli  of  Citt& 
di  Castello  and  Baglioni  of  Perugia,  Oliverotto  of  Fermo,  Paolo  Onino, 
and  others.  These  men,  either  jealous  of  his  power  or  afraid  of  his 
ambition  and  treachery,  deserted  his  cause  while  he  had  gone  to  Lom- 
hardy  to  metit  king  Louis  XIL  On  his  return  to  Romagna,  Borgia 
affected  a  reconciliation  with  the  revolted  condottieri,  and  induced 
them  to  repair  to  Sinigaglia,  where  he  went  himself,  accompanied  by 
a  troop  of  men.  He  there  seized  upon  their  persons,  except  Petrucoi 
of  Siena  and  Bagliono  of  Perugia,  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
escape,  and  put  them  to  death,  together  with  many  of  their  followers. 
Sinigaglia  was  plundered  on  that  occasion.  Machiavelli,  who  was  with 
Boiigia  as  envoy  of  the  Florentine  republic,  gives  a  graphic  account 
of  the  whole  tragedy  in  his  characteristic  cool  and  concise  style. 
When  Alexander  YL  received  the  news»  he  arrested  Cardinal  Orsini 
and  other  members  of  the  same  family,  and  ordered  them  to  be  put 
to  death  in  prison.  Borgia  at  tliis  time  was  the  terror  of  all  Central 
Italy,  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Mediterranean ;  he  aimed  at  making 
himself,  with  the  countenance  of  the  pope,  independent  sovereign,  of 
Romagna,  the  Marehes,  and  Umbria.  On  the  18th  of  August  1603 
Alexander  I Y.  died,  after  a  great  supper,  at  which  Cesare  wsa  present, 
who  felt  himself  dangereuJy  ill  at  the  same  time,  and  it  has  been 
said,  though  without  sufficient  evidence,  that  they  both  drank  by 
mistake  some  poisoned  wine  whidi  they  intended  for  Cardinal  di 
Cometa  The  death  of  the  pope  ruined  Boil's  fortunes.  His  troops 
were  defeated,  and  he  was  himself  arrested  and  sent  prisoner  to  Spain, 
where  he  was  confined  by  King  Ferdinand  in  the  fortress  of  Medins 
del  Campo  for  about  two  years.  Having  found  means  to  escape,  he 
went  to  his  brother-in-law,  the  king  of  Navarre,  and  served  in  the 
Navarrese  army  as  a  volunteer.  He  was  killed  in  1507  by  a  musket- 
shot  at  the  siege  of  the  small  town  of  Yiana  near  the  Ebro. 

(Tomaai,  Vita  di  Oetart  Borgku) 

LuoRBZiA  Borgia,  sister  to  Cesare,  was  betrothed  while  yet  a  child 
to  a  Spanish  nobleman,  but  her  father  having  become  pope,  married 
her  in  1493  to  Giovanni  Sforza,  lord  of  Pesaro,  with  whom  she 
remained  four  years,  when  her  father  dissolved  the  marriogei,  and  gave 
her  in  1498  to  Alfonso  duke  of  Biueglia,  natural  son  of  Alfonso  IL, 
king  of  Naples.  On  this  occasion  she  was  created  Duchess  of  Spoleto 
and  of  Sermoneta.  She  had  by  Alfonso  a  son,  Rodrigo,  who  was 
brought  up  at  the  papal  courts  but  died  young.  In  June  1600  Alfonso 
was  attacked  on  the  steps  of  Si  Peter  s  ehuroh  by  a  party  of  aBsissins, 
and  stabbed  in  several  places;  he  was  earned  to  the  pontifical  palace, 
when  he  died  two  months  after.  Cessre  Borgia,  as  usual,  was  sus- 
pected of  the  crime.  Lucrezia  then  retired  for  some  time  to  N«pi, 
but  was  afterwards  recalled  to  Rome  by  her  father,  and,  according  to 
Burchard,  intrusted  with  the  affiurs  of  the  government  during  kia 
absence :  but  the  correctness  of  this  is  doubted.  (Roscoe,  '  Disser- 
tation on  Lucrezia  Borgia,'  in  the  first  volume  of  his  '  Life  of  Leo  X.,' 
and  also  Bossi'a  '  Notes'  to  the  Italian  tnmslatbn  of  that  work.) 
Towards  the  end  of  1501  she  married  Alfonso  d'lSste,  son  of  Ereole 
duke  of  Ferrara,  and  made  her  antranoe  into  Ferrsra  with  great  pomp 
on  the '2nd  of  Februaxy  1602. 

At  Fenrara  Lucrszia  appeared  as  the  patroness  of  literature.  Bembo, 
who  was  then  at  that  court,  conceived  an  attachment  for  her  which 
appean  to  have  been  of  a  platonic  nature.  (Maisncheili,  art  fiembo 
and  Lucrezia  Boiigia)  Ten  autograph  letters  oi  lifuorezia  to  Bembo  are 
preserved  in  the  Ambrosian  Library,  together  with  a  lock  of  her  hair 
which  she  sent  him  in  one  of  them,  and  some  Spanish  yertet  addressed 
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BORROHEO,  St.  CHARLB9. 


to  bar  by  Bemba  Bembo  continued  to  corrMpond  with  the  Dnchets 
of  Este  long  after  he  had  left  Ferrara,  and  till  1517.  Lucresia  wai  the 
mother  of  three  loni  hy  Alfoneo,  who  had  a  high  opinion  of  her,  aud 
intrusted  her  with  the  care  of  the  goyemment  while  he  was  absent  in 
the  Held,  in  which  capacity  she  seemn  to  have  conducted  herself  so  as 
to  gain  general  approbation.  In  the  latter  years  of  her  life  she  became 
more  rigid  in.  her  manners  and  more  assiduous  in  the  practice  of 
dcTotion  and  charitable  works.  In  short,  her  bebaviour  after  abe 
became  Duchess  of  Ferrara  sffords  no  grounds  for  censure.  Her 
former  conduct,  while  at  Rome  with  her  father,  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  obloquy,  which  seems  to  nst  however  chiefly  on  inferences 
from  her  living  in  a  flagitious  court,  where  she  witnessed  the  moat 
profligate  scenps.  Still  there  is  no  individual  charge  substantiated 
ogainat  her.  (See  the  'Dissertation'  of  Roacoe  referred  to  above.) 
Of  any  participation  in  the  murder  of  her  huaband,  or  in  any  of  her 
brothers  atrocious  deeds,  she  baa  never  been  accused.  At  Ferrara  »he 
wss  highly  praised  by  Stroszl,  Tibaldeo,  Arioeto,  and  other  poets  of 
the  court.  Bembo  dedicated  his  '  Aaolani'  to  her,  and  Aldo  Manuzio, 
in  the  dedication  pre6xed  to  his  edition  of  StroEzi's  works,  speaks  of 
her  as  an  accomplished  princess  and  a  liberal  patroness  of  his  art ;  the 
historians  Giraldi,  Sardi,  and  Libanori,  mention  her  in  terms  of  the 
highest  commendation.  All  this  can  hardly  be  mere  flattery,  for  even 
flattery  from  so  many  different  writers  could  not  have  been  lavished 
on  a  person  so  profligate  and  debased  as  she  has  been  represented.  A 
drama  full  of  horrible  but  gratuitous  fictions  oonceming  her  life  was 

Subliahed  and  perftirmed  at  Paris  in  1838,  under  the  title  of  '  Luoreoe 
orgi&'    Lucrezia  died  at  Ferrara  in  1523. 

John,  duke  of  (Jandia,  left  a  son  who  perpetuated  the  family  of  Borgia. 
One  of  his  descendants  was  canonised  as  St  Francis  de  Borgia.  Another 
Boigia  was  viceroy  of  Peru,  and  died  in  1658.  Lastly,  Cardinal  Stefano 
Borgia  (prefect  of  Propaganda),  a  learned  and  amiable  man,  who  died 
in  1804,  while  accompanying  Pius  VII.  on  hb  journey  to  Paris.  The 
Museum  Borgia  at  Velletri,  rich  in  Egyptian  aud  Mexican  antiquities, 
belonged  to  this  cardinal  He  has  1^  several  learned  works,  among 
others  a '  History  of  Benevento,'  in  3  vols.  4to ;  *  De  Cruoe  Velitema 
Commentarii,'  Roma,  1780 ;  '  Bassirilievi  in  terra  cotta  dipinti  in  varij 
color!  trovati  nella  dttU  di  Velletri,'  Roma,  1785 ;  '  Storia  della  cittk 
di  Tadino  ;*  '  De  Grace  Vaticana,'  fta 

BORGOGNO'NE,  JA'COPO  CORTE'SI,  called  from  his  place  of 
birth  Borgognone,  was  bom  in  1621  in  the  city  of  SL  Hippolite  in 
Buigundy  (ItaL  Borgogna).  His  father,  Giovanni  Cortesi,  was  a  ptdnter 
of  sacred  subjects,  and  very  successful  in  his  way.  Owing  to  an  acci- 
dental temptation,  Jacopo  went  into  the  army  for  three  years ;  after 
which  he  returned  to  nis  art,  and  studied  at  Bologna,  where  Guido, 
then  at  the  height  of  his  fame,  was  reaidiog.  Guido,  happening  to  see 
a  picture  of  his  in  a  window,  inquired  into  his  circumstanoes,  and  took 
him  home  with  him,  which,  during  the  remaining  six  months  that  he 
stayed  in  Bologna,  afforded  him  a  fine  opportunity  of  improving  his 
colouring.  Here  be  occasionally  saw  Albano,  from  whom,  among  other 
things,  he  learned  this  maxim,  **  That  a  painter,  before  setting  to  work 
upon  any  subject^  should  recal  to  mind  something  which  he  had  seen 
in  reality;"  a  aaying  which  Jacopo  kept  oonatantly  in  view.  Borgognone 
subsequently  realised  a  handsome  independence,  and  visited  his  native 
country  for  three  years ;  then  returned  to  Italy,  and  painted  for  a  con- 
siderable time  in  Florence  with  great  reputation.  But  he  had  early  in 
life  imbibed  a  paa»ion  for  the  monastic  life  from  frequent  association 
with  members  of  the  religious  orders.  In  1655  he  conceived  himself 
under  a  call  to  renounce  the  vanities  of  the  world,  and  accordingly 
betook  himself  to  Rome,  where  he  begged  to  be  admitted  into  the 
Order  of  Jesus,  and  was  received  as  a  novice.  During  his  noviciate  he 
paiuted,  at  the  suggestion  of  his  fellow-monks,  pictures  of  sacred 
subjects.  In  such  esteem  was  he  held  by  the  community  to  which  he 
belonged  that  the  second  year  of  noviciate  was  dispensed  with,  and  he 
never  gave  his  order  reason  to  repent  of  their  confidence.  His 
religious  profession  however  did  not  make  him  idle,  and  he  painted 
as  vigorously  as  ever.    He  died  of  apoplexy,  November  14th,  1676. 

Borgognone  painted  with  great. fadlity  and  rapidity;  his  pictures 
consequently  are  very  numerous.  His  execution  was  in  dashing  strokes, 
the  colour  laid  on  thick,  and  better  suited  therefore  to  a  distant  than 
a  close  view— a  manner  which  has  been  ascribed  to  his  living  with 
Guido,  and  to  his  seeing  the  works  of  Paolo  Veronese  when  at  Venice ; 
but  is  sui&ciently  explained  by  his  early  habits  of  study  and  practice. 
His  pictures  have  excellences  corresponding  to  the  peculiarity  of  his 
stjle.  They  are  chiefly  of  battle-pieces  and  the  like ;  and  there  is  in 
them  a  freedom  of  design,  a  force  and  suddenness  in  the  action,  a 
unity  of  composition,  wiUi  a  most  natural  variety  in  the  accidents^ 
which  seem  to  convey  to  the  gallery- visitor  the  impression  of  a  real 
battle-field. 

Jacopo  had  a  brother,  Gnauxuio  Cortesi,  also  called  Borgognone, 
a  painter  of  merit,  who  sometimes  assisted  his  brother  in  his  paintings, 
but  he  never  attained  the  same  eminence.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Pietro 
da  Oortona,  but  chiefly  formed  his  style  after  tiiat  of  Carlo  Haratta. 

BORLASE,  WILLIAM,  was  bom  at  Pendeen,  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Just  in  Cornwall,  Febraary  2nd  1696,  where  his  fiunily  had  been 
settled  from  the  reign  of  King  William  Rufua.  He  was  placed  early 
at  school  at  Pensance,  where  his  master  used  to  say  "he  could  learn, 
but  did  not;"  and  was  thence  removed  in  1709  to  Plymouth,  under 
the  care  of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Bedford.    In  March  1718  he  was  entexvd 


of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  He  was  ordained  priest  in  1720L  In  17^ 
he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Ludgvan  in  ComwalL  In  17i4  > 
was  married  to  Anne^  eldest  surviving  daughter  and  coheir  of  ::- 
Rev.  William  Smith ;  and  in  1782  he  was  presentad  by  Lord  Cbz: 
oellor  King  to  the  vicarage  of  St  Just^  his  nativ*  pariah^  whee  Li 
father  had  considerable  property. 

At  Ludgvan,  a  retired  bnt  delightftil  aitoaUon,  MEr.  Boriaaa  lorc 
recommended  himaelf  as  a  clergyman,  a  gentleaiao,  and  a  ma  li 
learning.  The  parish  of  Ludgvan  contained  rich  oopper-works.  abtna^ 
ing  with  mineral  fossils,  which  Mr.  Borlase  collected  from  time  to^imt, 
and  his  collection  increasing  by  degrees,  he  was  encouraged  to  sts> 
the  natural  history  of  his  native  county.  While  engaged  in  uj 
design,  his  attention  became  strongly  directed  to  the  numerous  xdki- 
ments  of  remote  antiquity  in  several  parts  of  Corawmll,  which  bad  i- 
then  been  nearly  neglected.  Enlarging  his  plan,  he  determind  *. 
gain  as  accurate  an  acquaintance  as  possible  with  the  religion  and  cj- 
toms  of  the  ancient  Britons,  to  which  he  was  enooarag«i  by  sevens 
gentlemen  of  his  neighbourhood,  who  were  lovers  of  British  antiqaiu^ 
and  by  the  antiquarians  of  other  parts  of  England. 

In  1750,  being  at  London,  he  was  admitted  a  Fellow  of  the  Bey. 
Society,  into  which  he  had  been  chosen  the  year  before,  after  han.j 
communicated  a  paper  on  the  nature  and  piopertiee  of  spar  is^ 
sparry  productions,  particularly  on  the  spars  or  crystals  found  ia  tl' 
Cornish  mines,  printed  in  the  'Philosophical  Tranaactiooai,' vi I  xn. 
p.  250.  His  next  memoir  was  an  account  of  the  great  altera;:; as* 
which  the  islands  of  Scilly  have  undergone  since  the  time  of  ik? 
ancients  who  mention  them,  as  to  their  number,  extent^  and  postj- 
('  PhiL  Trans.,'  vol.  xlviii  p.  65.)  Various  other  oommonicatioiis  from 
him,  some  relating  to  the  antiquities,  some  to  the  natural  hiAorr  -f 
his  native  county,  appear  in  the  '  Pltilosophical  Transactions '  beLVtti: 
the  years  1753  and  1771. 

The  antiquities  of  Cornwall  were  published  at  Oxford  in  Febrcrr 
1758,  under  the  title  of  *  Obaervatioos  on  the  Antiquities  Mt«toe£s. 
and  Monumental,  of  the  County  of  Cornwall.'  folio,  Oxford.  1754.  it 
passed  through  a  second  edition  at  London  in  1769.  At  tite  req^e^s 
of  Dr.  Lyttelton,  president  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  af»r 
wards  bishop  of  CarUale,  his  memoir  on  the  Scilly  IslanHs  waa  }*&> 
Ushed  in  an  enlsrged  form  as  a  distinct  treatiie,  entitlrd  *  ObeervAtt..ai 
on  the  Ancient  and  Present  State  of  the  Islands  of  Scilly,  and  t&r^ 
importance  to  the  trade  of  Qreat  Britain ; '  in  a  Letter  to  the  Kct, 
Charles  Lyttelton,  LL.D.,  dean  of  Exeter,  4to,  Oxford,  1756. 

Mr.  Borlase  printed  at  the  Oxford  press  baa  *  Natural  History  a 
Cornwall,'  for  which  he  had  been  many  years  muking  ooIlectiuBs :  i: 
was  published  in  folio  in  April  1758.  He  preseuted  a  variety  or  tosiis 
and  remains  of  antiquity,  which  he  had  described  in  his  worka.  to  ib: 
Ashmolean  Museum,  to  which  he  continued  to  send  everything  enHv  i 
that  fell  in  his  way.  In  1766  the  University  of  Oxford  confcrrreJ  up^ 
him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  by  diploma. 

Dr.  Borlase  was  diligent  in  his  pastoral  duties  and  the  stndy  of  c^ 
Scriptures.  He  made  a  paraphrase  of  the  book  of  Job  and  the  bocii 
of  Solomon,  and  wrote  some  other  pieces  of  a  religious  kind.  Bt 
occupied  himself  in  superintending  his  parish,  and  perticaUrly  t^e 
improvement  of  the  high  roads,  which  were  more  numerous  thac  b 
any  pariah  in  ComwalL  The  belles>lettres  and  painting  also  oecapbi 
part  of  his  leisure  time.  The  correction  and  enlargement  of  r.> 
'History  of  Cornwall'  for  a  second  edition  engaged  a.  portion  of  b;^ 
time ;  and  when  this  was  completed  he  minutely  revised  h»  *  Na'.un. 
Histtnry.'  His  '  Private  Thoughts  concerning  the  Creetion  and  Deitt£«/ 
after  being  sent  to  the  printer,  were  recalled  when  a  few  pages  vm* 
printed,  chiefly  owing  to  his  severe  illneaa  in  Jannaty  1771.  Frv-. 
this  time  his  health  began  to  decline.  He  died  August  Slst  1772,  ii 
his  77th  year. 

Dr.  Borlase  corresponded  with  many  of  the  most  eminent  ma  c: 
his  time.  Nichols,  who,  in  his  *  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  £ighue&u 
Century,'  voL  v.,  has  printed  Dr.  Boriase's  Life  of  Himself,  with  ad-L- 
tions,  says  that  there  is  still  extant  a  large  collection  of  lett*-i9  wiiitrs 
to  Dr.  Borlase  by  Pope,  whom  he  fumiahed  with  the  greatest  part  of  tine 
materials  for  forming  his  grotto  at  Twickenham,  consisting  of  mt^ 
curious  fossils  as  the  county  of  Cornwall  abounds  with. 

BORROME'O,  ST.  CHARLES^  son  of  Qilberto  Borromeo,  Coca: 
of  Arena,  Lord  of  Anghieri,  &c.,  and  of  Msrgherita  de'  Medici,  t^JS 
to  Pope  Pius  IV.,  was  bom  at  Arena  in  October  15S8.  Ho  stadird  tX 
Pavia  under  Alciati,  and  took  his  doctor's  degree  at  twenty-two  yeai 
of  age.  .Shortly  after,  his  uncle  Pius  IV.  called  him  to  Kom«v  soc 
made  him  a  cardinal  and  archbishop  of  Milan.  Borromeo  eetablisLed 
an  academy  in  the  Vatican  for  the  promotion  of  learning,  and  be 
published  its  conferences,  under  the  name  of  '  Nooles  Vatiaan».'  He 
urged  the  pope  to  hasten  the  termination  of  the  Council  oi  Trent; 
and  upon  its  conclusion  in  1563,  he  was  comnussioned  to  draw  up  u 
exposition  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  as  ns^ 
tioned  by  that  counoiL  This  exposition  is  known  by  the  name^ 
*Catechismus  Tridentinus.'  After  the  death  of  Pius  IV^  in  1^ 
Cardinal  Borromeo  went  to  his  diocese,  where  he  devoted  himre: 
entirely  to  his  episcopal  dutiea.  He  reformed  his  expensive  stxk  ti 
living,  and  employed  the  greater  part  of  his  revenues  in  charitaUs 
purposes.  He  also  enforced  a  reform  in  the  deigy,  especially  amcu 
the  monastic  orders.  The  monks  called  Umiliati  gave  most  ecandii 
by  their  openly  licentious  conduct;  and  Boiromeo  having  exerted 
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himself  to  check  their  disorders,  one  of  them  shot  at  the  cardinal  while 
be  was  at  prayer  in  his  ohapeL  The  ball  perforated  bis  garments 
without  hurting  his  person.  The  assassin,  named  Farina,  was  taken 
and  executed,  together  with  two  of  his  superiors  who  had  instigated 
the  crime.  Pope  Pius  V.  suppressed  the  order,  and  applied  their 
revenues  to  other  purposes. 

Cardinal  Borromeo  used  to  visit  every  part  of  his  diocese,  reforming 
abuses,  examining  the  conduct  of  his  oleiigy,  and  providing  for  the 
wants  of  the  poor.  He  established  colleges,  schools,  and  asylums 
for  destitute  cbildreo.  He  held  several  provincial  synods^  the  trans- 
actious  of  which  are  found  in  his  '  Acta  Ecclesias  Mediolanensis,'  fulio, 
1599.  When  the  plague  broke  out  at  Milan  in  1576,  he  exerted  him- 
self, at  the  risk  of  his  life,  in  assisting  the  sick  and  raving  the  wants 
of  the  population  in  that  calamitous  time.  In  some  particulars, 
Cardinal  Borromeo  shared  the  errors  and  prejudices  of  his  age,  for  we 
find  that  he  believed  in  the  existence  of  sorcery.  His  conduct  how- 
ever was  exemplary,  and  his  zeal  for  the  flock  committed  to  his  care 
uuremitting.  He  died  the  3rd  of  November  1584.  His  body,  dressed 
ia  bis  pontifical  robes,  is  to  be  seen  in  a  saroophagus  of  natural 
crystal,  in  the  subterraneous  chapel  of  the  cathedral  of  Milan.  Borro- 
meo was  canonised  by  Pope  Paul  Y.  in  1610.  He  left  many  theological 
and  ascetic  works,  homilies,  and  sermons,  of  which  a  catalogue  is  given 
hy  Masszuchelli     Ripamonti  and  Basoap^  have  written  his  life. 

BORKOME'O,  FEDERI'CO,  the  son  of  Giulio  Cesare  Borromeo,  and 
uncle  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  and  of  Margherita  Trivulzio,  was  bom 
at  Milan,  in  1564.  He  resided  first  at  Bologna  and  then  at  Pavia,  and 
afterwards  went  to  Rome,  where  he  was  made  a  cardinal,  in  1587. 
He  was  both  a  classical  and  oriental  scholar;  and  was  intimate  at 
Kome  with  Barouio,  Bellarmino,  and  the  pious  philanthropist  Filippo 
Keri.  In  1595  he  was  made  Archbishop  of  Milan,  where  he  adopted 
the  views  of  his  cousin  and  predecessor  St.  Charles,  and  enforced  his 
regulations  concerning  disci pUne  with  great  success.  He  used  to  visit 
by  turns  all  the  districts,  however  remote  and  obscure,  in  his  diocese ; 
and  his  indefatigable  zeal  for  the  good  of  his  flock,  his  charity  and 
enlightened  piety,  are  attested  by  Ripamonti  and  other  contemporary 
writers,  and  have  been  recently  eloquently  eulogised  by  Manzoni,  in  his 
'  Promessi  SposL'  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Ambrosian  Library,  on 
which  he  spent  very  large  sams ;  and  he  employed  various  learned 
men,  who  went  about  several  parts  of  Europe  and  the  East,  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  manuscripts.  Olgiati  was  sent  to  Germany^ 
Holland,  and  France ;  Ferrari  to  Spain,  Salmazi  to  Greeoe,  a  Maronite 
priest,  called  Michael,  to  Syria,  &a  About  9000  manuscripts  were 
thus  collected.  Cardinal  Borromeo  established  a  printing  press, 
annexed  to  the  library ;  and  appointed  several  leameid  professors  to 
examine  and  make  known  to  the  world  these  literary  treasures.  He 
also  established  several  academies,  schools,  and  charitable  foundations. 
His  philanthropy,  charity,  and  energy  of  mind,  were  exhibited  espe- 
cially on  the  occasion  of  the  famine  which  afiBioted  Milan  in  1627-28 ; 
and  also  during  the  great  plague  of  1 630.  He  died  the  22nd  of  Septem- 
ber 1631,  universally  regretted.  Mazzuohelli  gives  a  list  of  his  printed 
works.    He  left  also  a  number  of  works  in  manuscript. 

BORROMI'NI,  FRANCESCO,  was  bom  in  the  dUtrict  of  Como,  in 
the  year  1599,  and  at  the  early  age  of  nine  was  sent  by  his  father,  who 
M^ns  an  architect,  to  study  sculpture  at  Milan.  After  passing  seven 
V4*arsin  that  city  he  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  hia  relative,  Carlo 
Mademo,  was  then  employed  in  finishing  St  Peter's.  On  the  death 
of  Maderno,  in  1629,  although  Bernini  was  appointed  to  succeed  him 
SIS  architect  to  that  building,  Borromini  continued  under  him  as 
be  had  done  under  his  prcdeceeaor.  Borromini  could  not  brook  the 
superiority  thus  given  to  Bernini,  and  endeavoured  to  supplant  him 
whenever  occasion  offered,  and  so  far  succeeded  as  to  ingratiate  himself 
-with  Urban  YIII.  Owing  to  the  patronage  of  that  pontiff,  he  was 
employed  upon  a  variety  of  important  works,  most  of  which  would 
bave  afforded  ample  scope  for  the  display  of  architectural  talent,  had 
lie  not  chosen  to  throw  away  the  opportunities  thus  offered  him. 
Instead  of  seeking  to  distinguish  himself  by  showing  that  he  was 
capable  of  turning  his  art  to  greater  account  than  either  his  predo- 
ct'Bsors  or  contemporaries,  he  sought  to  astonish  by  novelties,  and  by 
ciiprioes  altogether  at  variance  with  the  established  principles  both  of 
the  urt  itself  and  of  construction,  altering  and  reversing  members,  and 
n  pplying  them  contrary  to  all  analogy.  His  designs  are  of  a  singularly 
]iet«rogeoeous  description,  and  the  invention  which  he  unquestionably 
,-K>8'e88tid,  is  rendwed  for  the  most  part  valueless  by  the  capricious  use 
Tuade  of  it  Nearly  all  the  productions  of  Borromini  offer  to  the  eye 
a  m»isd  of  confusion,  and  for  the  most  part  are  as  ungraceful  as  they 
are  unmeaning.  It  must  nevertheless  be  acknowledged  that  there  are 
occasionally  some  happy  accidents — some  glimpses  and  glimmerings  of 
beiiuty  and  gracefulness  in  his  works. 

It  must  idso  be  allowed  that  he  frequently  exhibited  an  unusual 
degree  of  oonstruotive  skill ;  in  fact,  it  required  no  ordinary  ability  to 
eotitrive  the  execution  of  some  of  his  designs,  because  the  supports 
are  all  disguised,  and  what  ought  to  contribute  to  strength,  required 
jio  little  artifice  to  make  it  support  itsell  He  appears  to  have  been 
a  man  of  perverse  disposition  as  well  as  taste ;  and  at  length,  although 
be  obtained  great  wealth  as  well  as  popularity,  he  fell  into  a  state  of 
bygochondria,  caused  it  has  iflen  said  by  envy  of  Bernini's  superior 
rc-putation;  but  really  there  can  be  little  doubt^  by  the  approaches  of 
iueaDity.      In  order  to  dissipate  the  malady,  he  made  a  journey 
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through  Italy,  but  on  his  return  again  to  Rome  shut  himself  up  in 
seclusion,  occupying  himself  solely  in  drawing  whatever  fantastic 
architectural  ideas  occurred  to  him,  with  the  intention  of  having  them 
engraved.  His  disorder  however  continued  to  gather  strength ;  and 
it  was  no  doubt  increased  by  his  attendants  not  permitting  him  to 
apply  himself  any  longer  to  the  studies  which  they  considered  th« 
cause  of  his  disorder.  One  night  when  he  was  unable  to  sleep,  and 
had  ordered  pens  and  paper  to  be  brought  him,  he  leaped  out  of  bed 
and^  stabbed  himself  with  a  sword  that  happened  to  be  hanging 
up  in  his  chamber.  This  desperate  act  was  committed  in  the  year 
1667,  when  he  had  reached  the  advanced  age  of  sixty-eighth  Borro- 
mini is  said  to  have  exhibited  a  morbid  jealousy  of  temper  and 
inordinate  ambition,  yet  he  was  possessed  of  many  estimable  qualities  : 
he  was  generous  and  disinterested,  and  his  morals  were  unblemished. 

Among  his  principal  works  is  the  church  of  La  Sapienza  at  Rome, 
which  he  was  commissioned  to  execute  by  his  patron,  Pope  Urban, 
and  which  bears  ample  testimony  to  his  singular  taste,  both  outside 
and  in  the  interior.  The  dome  has  the  peculiarity  of  being  formed 
externally  by  steps,  and  it  has  a  spiral  staircase  placed  above  its  lantern. 
His  other  more  important  works  include  the  church  of  the  College 
di  Propaganda ;  the  oratory  of  the  fathers  of  Chiesa  Nuova,  which  is 
perhaps  one  of  his  least  faulty  productions,  after  the  church  of  St 
Agnes ;  and  the  facade  of  the  Doria  Palace,  a  strange  composition  yet 
displaying  considerable  grandeur  of  effect  seen  from  certain  positions. 
His  church  of  San  Carlino  alls  Quattro  Fontane  is  generally  considered 
his  masterpiece  of  extravagance,  chiefly  perhaps  on  account  of  the 
waving  lines  and  surfaces  of  its  fa^de.  Besides  the  above  and  a  great 
many  other  works,  Borromini  restored,  or  rather  modernised,  the  nave 
of  San  Giovanni  Laterano,  which,  capricious  as  the  partd  and  deoora- 
tions  are,  has  nevertheless  something  grand  and  imposing  in  its  general 
character. 

*BORROW,  GEORGE,  was  bom  at  East  Dereham,  Norfolk,  in 
1803.  From  intimations  scattered  through  his  various  writings  he 
would  appear  (even  whilst  with  his  parents)  to  have  led  a  somewhat 
erratic  life,  and  to  have  received  a  very  irregular  education,  for  which 
he  was  more  than  usually  indebted  to  his  own  exHrtions.  Early  in 
life  he  was  thrown  into  greater  or  lees  intimacy  with  several  persons 
of  literary  and  intellectual  habits^  among  others  William  Taylor  of 
Norwich,  and  from  them  he  acquired  a  decided  taste  for  literature 
with  a  predilection  for  the  acquisition  of  languages;  without  how** 
ever  impairing  his  natural  fondness  for  adventures,  and  especially 
for  such  as  were  to  be  found  in  roving  among  gipsies  and  other 
wandering  tribes.  For  this  kind  of  life  his  great  physical  strength, 
pliability  of  temper,  readiness  in  the  acquisition  of  living  languages, 
dialects,  patois,  and  even  slang,  fitted  him  in  a  very  uncouimon 
degree.  In  England  he  made  himself  perfectly  familiar  with  the 
language,  habits,  and  traditions  of  the  gipsies,  and  then  spent  a 
considerable  time  amongst  the  gipsies  of  the  continent,  more  par- 
ticularly those  of  Spain.  The  result  of  his  experience  he  publiMhed 
in  a  work,  the  character  of  which  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  its 
title;  and  which  opened  quite  a  new  field  of  infurmation  to  the 
philologist  and  the  student  of  human  nature^  while  its  popular 
interest  was  manifested  by  its  quickly  reaching  a  third  edition.  This 
work  was  entitled  'The  Zincali;  or  an  Account  of  the  Gypsies  of 
Spain,  with  an  original  Collection  of  their  Songs  and  Poetry,  and  a 
copious  Dictionary  of  their  Language/ 2  vols.  8vo,  1841.  In  Spain 
Mr.  Borrow  undertook  a  mission  which  would  seem  at  first  ill-suited  to 
his  tastes,  and  for  which  be  must  have  appeared  to  some  of  the  graver 
members  of  the  committee  of  the  society  singularly  unfitted, » that  of 
distributing  for  the  Bible  Society  of  London,  copies  of  the  Bible  in 
the  Spanish  language.  Mr.  Borrow  certainly  set  about  his  task  in  an 
original  manner,  though  perhaps  one  better  fitted  to  the  circum« 
stances  of  the  countiy  than  any  other  which  could  have  been  adopted, 
but  which  no  other  man  probably  could  have  carried  out  in  practice. 
Of  this  mission  he  published  in  1848  a  pretty  full  narrative:  *Tha 
Bible  in  Spain ;  or  the  Journeys,  Adventures,  and  Imprisonments  of 
an  Englishman  in  an  attempt  to  circulate  the  Scriptures  in  the  penin- 
sula,' 8  vols.  8vo.  In  many  respects  this  remarkable  book  as  a  mere 
work  of  amusement  might  take  its  place  alongside  of  '  Gil  Bias.*  It 
is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  original  and  interesting  narratives 
of  travelling  adventure  in  a  well-known  country  which  has  recently 
appeared;  and  it  won  at  once  for  its  author  a  high  place  among 
EngUsh  writers.  Both  of  these  works  have  been  issued  in  a  cheaper 
form  in  Murray's  Home  and  Colonial  library.  In  1851  Mr.  Borrow 
published  a  very  singular  work  which  was  apparently  intended  to  be 
understood  as  half  autobiogiaphy,  half  fiction.  But  although  abun< 
dantly  piquant  in  style,  and  narrating  a  course  of  life  in  England  and 
Ireland  to  which  the  reading  public  had  scaroely  been  previously  Intro* 
duoed, — and  intended,  in  the  words  of  the  writer,  to  satisfy  the  reader 
that  "  there  are  no  countries  in  the  world  less  known  by  the  British 
than  these  self'same 'British  Islands,  or  where  more  strange  things  are 
every  day  occurring,  whether  in  road  or  street^  house  or  dingle  "—the 
work  disappointed  the  expectations  raised  by  the  '  Zincali,'  and  the- 
'  Bible  in  Spain.*  A  kind  of  sequel  to  it  appeared  in  1857  under  the 
title  of  the  *  Romany  Rye.'  Mr.  Borrow  has  since  published  a  curiously 
characteristic  work  entitled  'Wild  Wales,'  which  l.as  passed  into  & 
third  edition;  nni  contributed  some  papers  to  priodlcals.  Mr.  Hor- 
row's  first  publication  was  a  small  volume  of  '  TranslatiDns  of  Korthem 
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FcMtry ; '  and  he  has  kmg  annonnoed  a  much  more  extenaiva  work  of 
«  aimilar  kind,  in  tvhi  h  hia  almost  unriva  lied  ooUoquial  knowledge  of 
modem  languagea  will  doubtleas  turn  to  good  account.  He  baa  a*8o 
trana'ated  the  Uoapel  of  St.  Luke  into  the  Spanieh  gipsy  tongne  :  *  £1 
Evangelio  segun  Luoas,  tradocido  al  Roman!,  o  dialeeto  de  los  Oitanos 
de  Espafia,'  8ro,  1887. 

BOUTHWICK,  DAVID,  of  LoohhiU,  loid  advocate  of  Scotland  m 
the  reign  of  King  Jamea  VI.,  afterwards  King  James  I.  of  England. 
The  early  history  of  this  learned  man  is  involved  in  obscurity.  When 
he  first  appears  in  the  records  he  ia  designated  'Mr.  David  Borthwiek 
ef  Auldistone,'  an  eatate  which  he  probably  acquired  by  descent.  In 
the  spriog  of  1549,  which  was  about  seventeen  years  after  the  institu- 
tion of  the  court  of  secsion,  or  college  of  justice,  that  court  made 
choice  of  nine  advocates  *' being  persons  of  gude  oonsdenoe  and 
undf rstandinir,  to  procure  (that  is,  practice  in  suits)  befoir  tbame  in 
all  actions  and  causes."  Borthwiok  was  one  of  these ;  and  in  1562  he 
was  made  a  member  of  the  public  commission  then  appointed  to  treat 
with  the  commissioners  of  fkigland  on  the  aflfairs  of  the  borders 
between  the  two  kingdoma.  He  appears  to  have  met  with  a  good 
share  of  professioDal  employment,  and  U>  haye  been  engaged  in  many 
important  oases ;  he  appears  also  to  have  been  retain^  as  standing 
eouosel  for  the  noble  families  of  Huntley  and  BothweU  ('  Act  ParL' 
ToL  ii  p.  678).  On  the  death  of  Speus  of  Condie,  in  1578,  Borthwiok 
was  associated  with  Creighton  of  Elliok,  father  of  the  admirable 
Crichton,  and  who  had  been  oolleague  to  Spena  in  the  offioe  of  king's 
advocate,  and  waa  al40  advanced  to  the  seat  on  the  bench  of  the  court 
of  session  vacant  by  Spena's  decease,  for  it  was  then  usual  to  make  the 
king's  advocate  a  lord  of  session.  Borthwiek  is  also  remaikable  in 
being,  .as  it  seems,  the  first  who  had  the  title  of  '  Lord  Advocate.' 
The  salary  of  the  lord  advocate  at  this  time  waa  401,  Scots  yearly,  and 
that  of  a  lord  of  session  amounted  to  about  the  same  sum.  What  the 
profits  of  the  bar  then  were  may  be  guessed  from  Sir  David  Lindsay's 
'  Puirmmn  and  Pardoner,'  where  the  former  says 

"  I  half  na  geir  bot  Just  an  English  groat, 
Quliilk  I  pnrpoBs  to  give  ane  maa  of  lav." 

8o  that  the  emoluments  and  practice  of  the  learned  lord  must  have 
yielded  him  at  least  lOOL  per  annum,  which  though  but  8^  6f.  8(f. 
»terlinf?  waa  a  large  income  in  those  days.  Borthwiek  retained  the 
situationa  of  a  lord  of  session  and  lord  advocate  till  his  death,  whieh 
occurred  in  Januaiy  1581,  when  his  eolleague  Creighton,  to  whom  the 
places  had  long  been  objecta  ot  much  desire,  became  sololord  advocate, 
and  also  succeeded  to  the  vacant  seat  on  the  bench. 

BORY  DE  SAINT- VINCENT,  JBAN-BAPTISTE-GEOROE- 
MARIE,  was  born  in  1780,  at  A  gen,  in  the  French  departmeot  of 
Lot-etfGaronne.  As  early  as  his  fiiteenth  year  he  had  addretaed  some 
eommunieatioDB  to  the  Annals  of  the  Society  of  Natural  History  of. 
Borfieauz.  In  1799  he  accompanied  Captain  Baudin,  as  a  naturalist, 
in  the  scientifio  expedition  which  was  sent  out  to  Australia  by  the 
French  government  In  the  course  of  the  voyage  howev«r  a  disagree- 
ment took  place  between  the  captain  and  seven]  of  the  officers  and 
scientific  men  who  aeoompanied  him,  in  consequence  of  which  Bory 
de  Saint- Vincent  and  others  abandoned  the  expedition  at  Mauritius, 
then  named  the  lie  de  France^  He  was  employed  by  the  governor  as 
one  of  the  ^tat-major  of  the  colony,  and  provided  idth  whatever  was 
ri'quisite  for  making  a  survey  of  the  adjacent  islands.  His  attention 
was  particularly  directed  to  the  island  of  Bourbon,  then  named  the 
tie  de  la  Reunion,  of  which  he  constructed  a  good  map.  On  bis 
voyage  back  to  France,  he  touched  at  and  examined  seversl  of  the 
islands  in  the  African  seaa,  especially  that  of  St  Helena,  of  which  also 
be  made  a  map.  After  hia  return  to  France  he  published  his  '  Essai 
sur  lee  Iks  Fortondes  de  1' Antique  Atlantide,  ou  Precis  de  THistoire 
Q^otoilfe  de  T Archipel  dee  Canaries,'  4to,  Paris,  1808,  and  his  '  Voyage 
dsne  les  Quatre  Piincipales  ilea  dee  Mers  d'Afrique,'  8  vols.  8vo,  with 
Atlas  in  4to,  Pariv,  1804. 

Bory  de  Saint-Vinoent  waa  afterwardii  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
captain  on  the  staff  of  Marshal  Davoust,  and  was  present  at  the  battles 
of  Ulm  and  Auf^teilitx.  When  Marshal  Ney  was  sent  to  Spain  in 
1608,  Bory  de  Saint- Vincent  accompanied  him  as  one  of  his  staff,  and 
waa  (iromoted  to  the  rank  of  major.  He  was  afterwards  attached  to 
the  ataff  of  Marshal  Soglt,  and  was  present  with  him  at  the  final  battle 
of  Toulouse.  He  was  hieluded  in  the  lists  of  proscription  of  July  24, 
1815,  and  resided  at  Aix4a-Cbapelle,  Maastricht,'  Magdeburg,  and 
Brussels.  While  at  Maastricht  he  exapnined  the  vast  quarries  which 
extend  under  the  mountain  called  Petersberg,  and  published  an  account 
of  them  under  the  title  of  « Vn  Voyage  Souterrain,'  8vo,  1828.  At 
Brusirlshe  waa  engaged  with  others  in  the  'Annales  Q^6raleedes 
Sciences  Physiques,'  8  vola  8vo.    He  returned  to  France  in  1820. 

In  :1829  B017  de  Saint-Vincent  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
»0ientiflc  expedition  aent  out  by  the  F]<enoh  government  to  the  Morea 
and  the  Cyclades,  the  results  of  which  were  published  in  the  <  Expe- 
dition Sdentifique  de  Mor^e,'  4to,  with  Atlas  in  fol,  Paris,  1882.  In 
this  work,  besides  the  assistance  given  to  other  departments,  he  fur- 
liished  the  entire  section  of  tbe  botany  ('Partie  Botanique.')  His 
oontributiona  to  the  periodical  publications  of  Paris  were  very 
humerous,  mosUy  on  subjects  of  natund  history.  In  1888  he  pub- 
lished a  'Resume  de  la  Geographic  de  U  Penlnsule,'  12mo,  with  maps. 
I&  1889  he  was  appomted  ^9  the  mana^ment  of  the  edentific  com- 


mlsaion  sent  out  by  the  F^mnoh  government  to  Algiers.    Ha 
pMiied  the  expedition,  and  after  we  oompletion  of  the  InTcsti^stiuBa 
returned  to  Paria.    He  died  December  28, 1848. 

(OonvencUiom-Lexikon ;  NouveUe  BtograpkU  VkivendU.) 

BOS^  LAMBBUTy  an  eminent  philol<^t»  waa  bom  November  &^ 
1670,  at  Woroum  in  Friealand,  where  his  Iktber  unm  x«etor  of  tfae 
college.  Hia  mother,  a  woman  of  abilities,  waa  aant  to  Yitriae^ 
Having  gone  through  the  clsassa  in  his  lather^s  aobool,  end  ecquii»d 
a  eonsiderable  knowledge  of  Qreek  and  Latin,  he  beeeoie  privwte 
tutor  to  the  (Children  ef  a  man  of  rank,  in  whose  houae  he  continued 
to  improve  himself  in  olsasical  atudiea.  In  1694  he  went  to  tbe 
University  of  FVaneker,  where  Vitringa  waa  professor  of  the  Oriental 
languages,  divinity,  and  saorsd  history.  In  October  1696,  he  was  per- 
mitted to  teadi  GJreek  in  the  university,  and  in  the  month  of  Fehruazy 
of  the  following  year,  upon  Sibranda'a  deaAh,  became  the  preleebor  in 
that  langusgei  In  1704,  when  the  Qreek  profaasorship  in  thadt  uni- 
versity beeame  vaoaat  by  the  death  of  Nicholas  Blaneard,  the  onraton 
appointed  Boa  to  be  his  successor.  On  taking  the  chair  he  read  a 
dissertation  on  the  propagation  of  learning  by  the  Oreeks  through 
their  colonies.  About  the  end  ef  1716  he  waa  attached  by  a  malig- 
nant fever,  which  ended  in  a  consumption,  a  disorder  whidi  1^ 
inherited  from  his  mother.  He  died  January  6th,  1717.  Abowt  fire 
years  before  his  death  he  married  the  widow  of  a  elergyraan,  by  vrhom 
he  left  two  sons.  The  extent  of  Bob's  learning  may  be  eetimAted*'by 
his  works.  In  his  studies  he  waa  so  indefotigable,  that  he  ia  eaid  ta 
have  regretted  every  moment  which  waa  not  employed  in  them.  In 
his  personal  character  he  was  candid,  amiable^  and  pioub 

He  published,  1, '  Thomcs  Magistri  Dictionum  AtHeamm  Edegaev' 
cum  notis,  8vo,  Franeq.,  1698;  2,  '  ExercitatioDes  PhilologicaBs.  in 
quibus  Novi  Foederis  nonnuUa  loca  b  profanis  maxima  asMSioribtis 
Grocis  illttstrantur,'  8vo,  Franeq.,  1700;  repuUished  in  na  enlarged 
form  with  the  addition  of  a  dissertation  'De  EtymologiA  Gnsea,*  8vo, 
Franeq.,  1718 ;  8, '  Mysteiu  Ellipeios  Qtoosb  expositi  Specimesi,*  Ifma, 
Franeq.,  1702.  Of  this  work  there  have  been  numerooa  editioo% 
among  others  by  Chr.  Schoettgen,  Schwebel,  Chr.  B.  Michaelii^  ssl 
by  F.  H.  Sohseffisr;  4,  'Oratio  Inaug.  de  eruditione  Qtseobrum  par 
Colonies  eorum  propagate,'  foL,  Franeq.,  1704 ;  5, '  Observatiooes  Hia- 
cellanen  ad  loca  qussdam  oum  Nevi  Fosderis,  turn  exteronim  Scripto 
rum  Qrsecorum.  Acoedit  Horatii  Vitrioga  AnimadveraioBnm  ad 
Jobannis  Vorstii  Philologiam  sacram  Specimen,'  8vo,  Franeq.,  1707 ; 
6,  'An  editioii  of  the  Septuagint,  with  prolegomena,'  fta,  2  torn.  4fio, 
1709 :  7,  '  Antiquitatum  Qrsscarum,  prascipue  AtUcamm  Descriptio 
brevis,'  12mo,  Franeq.,  1718.  Of  this  work,  which  became  a  school- 
book,  there  have  been  many  editions.  It  baa  been  translated  into 
English  hj  Perdval  Stockdale,  in  an  abridged  form,  by  the  Rev.  John 
Seagar,  and  by  George  Barber;  8,  ' Animadveraiones  ad  Scriptores 
quosdam  Grsecoa  Acoedit  Specimen  Auimadversionum  Letinorom,' 
8vo.  Franeq.,  1715;  9,  in  the  same  year  he  published  a  new  editioa 
of  Weller's  '  Qrammatica  Qneca  nova,'  8vo,  Amsterdam^  adding  tvo 
chapters  on  aooentuation  and  syntax :  this  work  was  re*edited  with 
Boa's  and  other  notes  by  L  F.  Fueher,  8vo,  Leips.,  1756.  Boe*s  notes 
and  emendations  on  Artstidea  are  included  in  Jebb*s  edition  of  that 
author,  2  tom.  4  to,  1722*80. 

BOSCAN,  ALMOOAVER,  DON  JUAN,  was  bom  at  Baroelona»ia 
the  year  1500,  of  a  noble  family.  On  his  outset  in  life  he  dev^i^ed 
himself  for  a  short  time  to  the  profession  of  aruML  He  eiWrwards 
spent  some  time  in  travelling.  Although  Boscon  at  an  earij  period 
became  intimately  acquainted  with  tbe  literature  of  Italy,  the  poetry 
that  he  wrote  in  his  youth  was  all  in  the  ancient  Spanish  lyric  style. 
It  was  not  until  1626,  when,  after  having  lived  at  the  court  of  Charies  V., 
and  having  formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  Andrea  Kavajero,  the 
envoy  from  Venice,  that  he  ventured  to  follow  the  eoansel  of  tiiis 
accomplished  Italian,  and  assumed  the  character  of  a  rafonBer  of  the 
lyric  poetry  of  Ids  nation,  by  transplanting  the  forma  and  maoner  of 
Italian  poetry  into  Spain. 

The  metrical  structure  of  the  sonnet  had  long  been  known  in  Spain; 
but  the  genius  of  Castilian  poetry  was  adrerse  to  that  form,  and  when 
Boscan  began  writing  sonnets  oonstructed  in  imitation  of  those  of 
Petrarch,  a  thousand  Toicea  were  raised  against  him  and  hie  IHend 
and  more  highly-gifted  fellow-reformer,  (Hroilase  de  la  Vegik  Some 
insisted  that  a  pr^erenoe  should  be  given  to  the  old  Castiliaa  me^e, 
on  the  ground  of  euphony.  Others  went  Ikrther,  and  aaaerted  tiuit 
the  ear  could  perceive  no  distinction  between  the  new  headeoaayUahic 
verse  and  true  prose.  Finally,  a  third  party  diaoovered  that  Italian 
poetry  was  efifeminate,  and  was  fit  only  for  Italians  and  women.  In 
fact,  the  attempt  was  considered  nothing  short  of  trsaeon  against 
poetry ;  and  one  of  this  sort  of  leaiots,  Cristobal  de  Oastillejo,  goes  so 
far  in  his  satires  againat  these  innovators,  whom  he  calla  Petrarquistas, 
as  to  compere  them  to  the  followers  of  Luther,  the  pervertera  of 
another  doctrine,  the  subverters  ef  the  old  faith.  Bosoan  states  that 
this  violent  opposition  made  him  reflect  seriously  aild  heattete  m  his 
noble  task ;  but  he  vras  soon  conyinced  of  the  futility  of  the  reaaoos 
urged  sgainst  his  literary  reform;  he  persisted  in  canying  it  on;  and 
through  his  perseyeranoe,  and  the  great  talents  and  powerful  example 
of  his  friend  QarcHaso,  his  party  rapidl^inoreased,  and  obtamed  the 
superiority.  ^ 

The  urbanity  of  his  manners  and  his  abilitiea  recommended  Boeean 
to  the  family  of  Alba^  which  was  then  one  of  the  most  brilliant  among 
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iha  Cafltilian. nobility,  and  to  which  many  Spanish  poota  conatanUy 
paid  tfaair  homage^  Boaoan  was  for  aome  timo  Ayo»  or  firat  governor, 
to  th«  yoon^  Don  Fernando  de  Alba,  who  waa  afterwards  the  tenor 
of  the  enemtse  of  the  Spanish  monaiohy.  He  appears  however  to  have 
resigned  this  employment^  in  order  to  divide  his  time  between  stady 
and  the  society  of  literary  friends.  The  year  m  which  he  died  is  not 
exactly  known;  it  is  only  ascertained  that  Us  death  happened  prior 
to  1544. 

Boecan's  poetry  is  divided  into  three  books.  The  first  oontains  his 
'  Mar  de  Amor'  <the  3ea  of  Love),  snd  exhibits  the  £uatastio  flights  of 
the  old  Spanish  muse.  The  second  consists  of  his  'Sonetos'  and 
'  Candones,'  which,  although  written  in  imitation  of  thoae  of  Petrarch, 
ntill  display  the  spirit  of  the  old  poetty,  in  which  the  mild  disposition 
of  Boscan  contrasts  tiiroughout  with  the  enthusiastic  vein  of  his  model 
The  third  book  is  occupied  chiefly  by  a  paraphrastic  translation  of  the 
Greek, poem  of  'Hero  and  Leander,'  the  first  of  the  kind  which 
appeared  in  the  Spanish  laognagv.  It  is  elegantly  written,  with  a 
pure  diction  and  an  easy  versification.  To  this  free  translation  suoeeeds 
a  love  el^gyy  the  '  Gapltulo,'  abounding  in  pleasing  images^  but  too 
much  diluted  in  words,  like  most  Italian  poems  of  the  same  kind.  In 
the  '  Anawer  tp  Don  Diego  Mendosa,'  th«  best  of  Bosoan's  epistles,  he 
describes  with  delicacy  and  taste  the  charms  of  domestic  happiness 
and  rural  life.  A  narraUve  poem  in  the  Italian  style,  called  *  Octava 
Bima,'  doses  this  third  book.  A  festive  meeting  of  Yenus^  Cupid, 
and  other  mythological  personages,  forms  the  fable^  rather  cardeasly 
executed,  of  this  last  poem,  whidh  is  otherwise  full  of  grace  and 
animation. 

The  eighth  volume  of  the  *  Pamaso  EspaftoV  by  Sedsno,  contains  a 
supplement  to  the  biographical  notices  wMch  Nicolas  Antonio  collected 
under  the  article  '  Boscan.' 

BOSCAWEN,  EDWARD,  second  son  of  Hugh,  Lord  Viscount 
Falmouth,  was  bom  on  the  19th  of  August,  1711.  He  was  plaoed  in 
the  navy  early  in  youth,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  was  lieutenant 
of  the  *.  Hector.'  In  1740  he  became  captain  of  4  twenty-gun  ship,  the 
'Shoreham;'  and  in  the  following  yeAr,  under  Admual  Vernon, 
acquired  an  honourable  .distinction  for  his  intrepidity  at  the  taking  of 
the  fortified  cit^  of  Puerto  Bdlo,  on  the  Isthmus  of  Darieo.  Shortly 
after,  at  the  siege  of  Carthagena,  he  led  on  a  body  of  seamen,  ana 
resolutdy  attacked  and  took  possession  of  a  fiMdne  battery  of  fifteen 
24-pouoden,  while  exposed  to  the  fire  of  five  guns  from  an  adjoining 
fort  On  the  death  of  Lord  Beauderk,  in  the  attack  upon  Booa  Gliica, 
Boscawen  sucpeeded  to  the  command  of  the  *Prinoe  Frederick'  of 
70  guns.  In  1742  he  returned  to  Bugland,  married  the  daughter  of 
AVilliom  Glaaville,  Esq.,  of  Kent,  and  in  the  same  yter  was  dected  a 
member  of  parliament  for  Truro,  in  Oomwall  After  the  declaration 
of  war  with  France,  he  took  theoommand  of  the  '  Dreadnought,*  cap- 
tured in  April  1744  the  French  ship  '  Medea»'  and  landed  at  Spithead 
•with  800  prisonera  As  captain  of  the  '  Namur '  of  74  guns^  he  greatly 
signalised  himself  under  Admirals  Anson  and  Warren,  in  the  engage- 
ment off  Cape  Flnisterre^  when  a  capture  was  made  of  ten  laige  French 
ships  of  war.  In  the  commencement  of  the  notion  he  was  struck  in 
the  shoulder  with  a  musket>ball. 

Boscawen  was  made  in  the  same  year  rear-admiral  of  the  blue,  and 
coromandep-in-chief  of  the  sea  and  land  forces  appointed  for  the  war 
iu  India;  and  he  sailed  in  Kovember  from  St  Hden's  lload,  in  the 
Ide  of  Wight,  with  six  ships  of  the  Une,  five  frigates,  and  2000  soldiers. 
In  July  1748  bis  fleet  appeared  before  the  fort  of  St.  David's,  16  miles 
S.  from  Pondioherry,  Having  marched  his  army  to  Pondicherry,  and 
begun  the  dege,  he  was  obliged,  in  consequence  of* the  sickness  of  his 
men  and  the  iipproach  of  the  monsoons,  to  return  to  his  ships ;  and  is 
said  to  have  made  the  retreat  with  prudence  and  skilL  He  soon  after- 
wardi  obtained  possession  of  Madras,  which,  in  consequence  of  the 
declaration  of  peace,  was  delivered  up  to  him  by  the  French.  In 
]7o0  he  arrived  in  the  'Exeter'  at  St  Helen's,  and  found  that  in  his 
absence  he  had  become  rear«dmiral  of  the  white.  In  the  course  of 
the  followiog  year  he  was  made  a  lord  of  the  board  of  admiralty,  an 
elder  brother  of  .the  Trinity  House,  and  again  a  representative  for 
Truro.  In  company  with  Admiral  Mostyn,  he  sailed  in  April  1755 
from  Spithead  with  twenty-four  ships,  to  intercept  the  French  squadron 
bound  to  Amei^ca  with  supplies.  Off  the  coilst  of  Newfoundland  he 
fell  in  with  them,  and  captured  two  64 -gun  ahipB,  with  1500  prisoners, 
including  the  French  commander  Hoquart,  who  had  twice  before  been 
defeated  ai^  ti^ken  prisoner  by  Boscawen.  On  his  return  to  Spithead 
with  his  prizes,  he  recdved  for  this  important  service  the  thaaka  of 
the  House  of  Commom. 

The  scene  of,  war  was  now  transferred  to  North  Amerioa.  A  fleet 
of  150  ships,  with  14,000  men,  waa  fitted  out,  and.  Boscawen,  now 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  admiral  of  the  blue,  waa  appointed  com- 
xuander-ia-obief  of  the  expedition.  In  February  1768,  accompanied 
by  General  (jifterwards  liord)  Amherst  and  Oenend  Wolfe,  he  sailed 
with  tUese  forces  for  Halifax,  and  on  the  8rd  of  June  arrived  off  the 
fortress  of  Louisbourg,  which  waa  taken,  with  the  islands  of  Cape 
Brdton  and  St.  Johua  after  some  severe  engagements,  by  the  English 
admiral.  In  the  following  year,  1759,  he  was  stationed  with  fourteen 
ships  of  the  line  and  severd  frigates  in  the  Meditemoean,  and  pursued 
the  French  fleet  of  Toulon,  consisting  of  twelve  large  ships  of  war, 
through  the  Strsits  of  Qiturdtar  to  the  Bay  of  Lagos,  where  be  over- 
took them  and  fought  a  furious  battle,  which  terminated  in  the 


burning  of  two  of  the  enemy's  ships  and  the  taking  of  three  others, 
with  2000  prisoners.  The  French  admiral,  De  la  Clue,  was  carried  on 
shore  and  died,  in  Consequence  of  bdngsttaek  by  a  cannon-ball,  which 
carried  off  both  his  legs.  Upon  the  return  of  Boscawen  to  England, 
the  thanks  of  parliament  were  again  oonfen^,  wRh  a  pension  of  8000/. 
a  year,  and  he  was  sworn  a  member  of  the  privy  liouncil,  and  made  a 
pnerd  of  the  Marines.  Admhml  Boscawen  died  January  10th  1761, 
m  his  60th  year,  at  his  residence,  HatchlandPark,  near  Guildford,  and 
was  mterred  in  the  church  of  St  Michael  Penkevel  in  Cornwall,  where 
a  handsome  monument  by  Rysbrach  was  erected  to  his  memory.  The 
mind  of  Boscawen  appears  to  have  been  wholly  intent  upon  his  pro- 
fessiond  pursuits.  His  ability  and  courage  as  a  navd  and  even  as  a 
military  officer  were  highly  appreciated  by  Lord  Chatham,  who  is  s^id 
to  have  often  observed,  that  when  he  proposed  expeditions  to  other 
commanders  he  heard  of  nothing  but  diffficnlties ;  but  that  when  he 
applied  to  Boscawen,  expedients  were  immediately  suggested. 

BOSCOVICH.  ROGER  JOSEPH,  was  bom.  at  Kagusa  on  the  11th 
of  May,  1711  (Safy  18,  1701,  aocordiog  to  Ldande),  and  entered  the 
order  of  Jesuits  in  1725.  He  was  appointed  professor  at  the  CoUegio 
Romano  in  1740,  and  was  employed  in  various  scientific  duties  by 
aeverd  popes.  He  was  at  Vienna  on  the  part  of  the  republic  of  Lucca 
in  a  dispute  between  that  state  and  Tuscany,  and  at  London  in  a 
similar  character  on  behalf  of  his  native  place  in  1762.  He  was  reoom- 
mended  by  the  Royd  Sodety  as  a  proper  person  to  be  appointed  to 
observe  the  transit  of  Yenns  at  California,  but  the  suppr^^sdon  of  his 
order  prevented  his  acceptance  of  the  appointment  After  this  event 
he  waa  made  professor  at  Pavia  and  subsequently  at  Milan.  In  1778 
he  was  invited  to  Paris,  where  the  post  of  <Directeur  d'Optique  pour 
la  Marine'  was  created  for  him.  He  left  France  in  1787,  and  settled 
at  Milan,  where  he  was  received  with  distinction,  end  was  appointed 
to  neasnrs  a  degree  in  Lombardy.  He  was  seised  with  melancholy, 
amounting  almost  to  madness,  and  died  February  18, 1787. 

Boscovich  was  a  man  of  very  varied  attainments  and  considerable 
mathematicd  power.  The  different  accounts  of  him  partake  of  the 
bias  of  thek  severd  authors.  His  countryman,  Fabroni,  rates  him  aa 
a  man  to  whom  Qreeoe  would  have  raised  statues,  even  had  she  been 
obliged  to  throwdown  a  hero  or  two  to  makd  rooou  Lalande,  to  whom 
a  voluminous  and  misodbneous  writer  was  a  brortier  in  arms,  affirms 
he  had  as  much  tdeut  as  D'Alembert,  though  not  so  much  of  the 
integrd  cdculus.  The  Jesuits  were  not  in  favour  with  the  Fncydo- 
pedists,  so  that  probably  there  is  some  truth  in  the  account  of  Lalande 
with  respect  to  D'Alembert.  Delambre  says,  "  in  all  his  dissertations 
we  see  a  professor  who  loves  to  converse  much  better  than  to  observe 
or  cdculafe/'  which  seems  to  us  perfectlv  true;  but  at  the  same  time 
Boeoovieh  was  a  man  of  tdent,  though  not  of  first-rate  power  or 
energy :  ezeeedmgly  fertile  in  ideas  of  merit,  but  not  of  first-rate 
merit  The  exoesdve  number  and  length  of  his  dissertations  haa 
rendered  his  name  less  known  than  it  deserves  to  be,  sincethere  is  not 
among  them  any < one  point  d'appui  for  the  highest  sort  of  renown. 

Boecovich  waa  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  contmental  Newtonians^ 
and  introduoed  the  doctrine  of  gravitation  at  Rome.  His  'first  appear- 
ance as  a  writer  on  this  subject  is  in  an  explanatory  tract  published  at 
Rome  in  1748 ;  but  in  his  *  Philosophiie  Naturdis  Theoria,*  &a,  Venice, 
I758y  he  endeavours  to  apply  the  same  principle  to  the  actions  of  mole- 
cules on  each  other.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  spite  of  the  prohibition 
of  the  Copemican  theory  (and  in  consequence  of  the  Newtonian)  by 
the  superintendents  of  the  '  Index  Expurgatorius,'  two  Jesuits  pub- 
lished an  edition  of  Newton  in  1789,  and  a  third  began  to  teach  it  at 
Rome  in  1740.  But  previously  to  this  (1736),  Boscovich  had  distin- 
guished himself  by  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  finding  the  sun's 
equator  and  rottition  by  observation  of  the  spots,  which  Delambrj 
calls  one  of  the  most  elegant  which  had  been  given.  It  was  the  firat 
of  its  kind. 

In  175*0  he  began  to  measure  an  arc  of  the  meridian  from  Rome  to 
Rimini,  by  order  of  the  pope ;  and  the  account  of  this  celebrated  and 
useful  operation  (which  was  carried  on  in  conjunction  with  Christopher 
Maire,  another  Jesuit),  was  published  in  1755.  But  Boscovich  informs 
ns,  that  while  he  was  riding  about  or  waiting  for  his  observations,  he 
was  engaged  iu  composing  Latin  verses  on  the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and 
moon.  These  verses  were  published  at  London  in  1760  by  Millar  and 
Doddey,  in  six  books,  entitled  '  De  Solis  et  Lunie  defectibu^'  It  is 
lucky  for  the  fam9  of  Boscovich  that  the  degree  he  measured  was  not 
as  poetied  as  his  poem  is  long  and  minute :  the  first  has  always  been 
hdd  a  good  observatioo,'and  the  second  is  best  described  by  Delambre'a 
remark,  that  it  is  nnlnstrudtive  to  an  astronomer  and  unintelligible  to 
anybody  else.  The  notes,  which  are  often  more  poetied  than  the 
text,  contain  a  laige  odleotion  of*  his  opinions. 

Ainong  his  more  important  labours'  may  be  mentioned  the  admeasure- 
ment of  the  degree  of  the  meridian  above  mentioned,  'his  theory  of 
comets^  application  of  mathematics  to  the  theory  of  the  telescope,  and 
to  the  perturbations  of  Saturn  and  Jupiter  (of  which  Lagrange  add 
that  the  motto  '  Irss  olim,  nunc  turbat  amor  natumque  patremque ' 
was  the  only  good  thing  In  It),  the  discussion  relative  to, the  Invention 
of  the  donble-refraction  micrometer,  the  application  of  the  differentid 
odcnlus  to  problems  of  spherical  trigonometry.  Of  his  publications 
we  will  merely  notice — ^the  'Elementa  Universss  Hatbeseos,'  &o.« 
Rome,  1754,  a  course  of  mathematica  for  his  pupils ;  the  collection  of 
works  alluded  to  above^  *  Opera  pertinentia  ad  Opticam  et  Astrono- 
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miam/  &o^  6  Tola.,  Baasano,  1785 ;  and  the  work  on  the  deme  of  the 
meridian  above  mentioned,  'Do  LitterariA  Ezpeditione  per  Pontifioam 
DiLionem  ad  Dimetiendoa  Duos  Meridiani  Qradus,'  &c.,  Rome,  1765. 
This  work  is  much  more  esteemed  than  the  Frenoh  translation,  Paris, 
1770,  as  the  map  given  in  the  latter  is  inoorreotly  reduced. 

BOSIO,  FRANCOIS  JOSEPH,  BARON,  an  eminent  French  sculptor, 
was  bom  at  Monaco,  March  19, 1769.  He  went  at  an  early  age  to 
France,  where  under  Pajou  he  received  his  professional  education.  He 
Acquired  great  oelebrity  under  the  empire,  and  was  much  patronised 
by  the  Empress  Josephine  as  well  as  by  Bonaparte.  For  the  emperor 
Le  executed  busts  of  himself,  of  Josephine,  his  sister  Pauline,  the 
young  King  of  Rome,  &c.  For  Josephine  he  executed  a  fine  marble 
statue  '  TAmour  laoQant  des  traits.'  The  well  known  bassi-rilievi  of 
the  column  on  the  Place  Venddme  are  the  work  of  Bosio.  The  resto- 
ration of  the  Bourbons  did  not  interfere  with  Bosio's  coarse  of  pros- 
perity. The  restored  dynasty  found  employment  for  his  chisel,  and 
Bo^'io  was  equally  ready  to  serve  them.  He  was  commissioned  in 
1817  to  execute  the  equestrian  statue  of  'Louis  XIY.  triomphant'  for 
tbe  Place  des  Yictoires.  He  also  exhibited  in  the  same  year  a  marble 
statue  of  the  Due  d'Enghipn,  and  subsequently  busts  of  Louis  XVIII., 
the  Dauphin,  and  Charles  X.  Under  Louis  Philippe  his  courtly  chisel 
produced  one  of  his  best  works,  a  bust  of  the  Queen  Marie  Am^lie. 
Duiing  all  this  period  he  was  much  engaged  in  the  execution  of 
variuus  monuments,  statues  for  public  buildings,  &c.  Among  the 
more  important  of  his  classical  and  poetic  works  may  be  named  his 
TAuiour  S^duisant  I'lnnocenoe;'  'Hercule  combattant  Aobdlous 
metamorphose  en  Serpent;'  THistoire  et  les  Arts  consacrant  les 
gloires  de  la  France,'  &c*  Bosio,  despite  the  high  position  he  occupied 
during  his  prosperous  career,  is  not  likely  to  ti^e  permanent  rank 
among  the  great  sculptors  of  France.  He  was  a  skilful  workman,  and 
had  much  facility  in  designing,  but  his  works  evince  little  of  the 
higher  order  of  inventive  or  imaginative  power.  Bosio  was  created  a 
baron  by  Charles  X. ;  he  was  also  a  member  of  the  Institute.  He  died 
July  29, 1845. 

BOSQUET,  GENERAL,  was  bom  in  1810,  at  Pau,  in  the  French 
department  of  Basses-Pyrdo^es.  In  1829  he  entered  the  Polytechnic 
School  In  1838  he  became  a  sub-lieutenant  in  the  artillery;  he  passed 
a  year  in  garrison  at  Valence,  in  the  department  of  Dr6me,  and  in 
1835  went  with  his  regiment  to  Algeria.  Here  the  value  of  his  services 
was  soon  appreciated,  and  his  promotion  was  rapid.  In  1836  he 
became  lieutenant,  in  1839  captain,  in  1842  chef-de-bataillon,  ill  1845 
lieutenant-colonel,  in  1848  colonel  In  1848  he  was  appointed  general 
of  brigatle  by  the  republican  governments  In  1854  he  was  promoted 
by  the  Emperor  to  the  rank  of  general  of  division,  and  placed  on  the 
staff  of  the  army  of  Marshal  St.  Amaud.  He  accompanied  the  French 
army  to  the  Crimea,  where  he  has  greatly  distinguished  himself.  At 
the  battle  of  Balaclava,  and  more  especially  at  the  battle  of  Inkermann, 
he  rendered  timely  and  valuable  service  to  the  British.  He  was 
wounded  when  directing  the  Zouaves  as  they  rushed  to  the  assault  of 
the  Malakoflf,  at  the  taking  of  Sebastopol  He  became  general  of  the 
first  division  of  the  French  army.  The  French  Emperor  in  March 
1856  announced,  at  a  banquet,  hi£  having  promoted  General  Bosquet 
to  the  rauk  of  Marshal  of  France.    [See  Supplement.] 

BOSSU,  RENE  DE,  son  of  Jean  deBoasu,  Seigneur  de  Courbevoie, 
a  king's  counsellor  and  an  advocate  in  the  court  of  Aides,  was  bom  at 
Paris,  March  16,  1631.    He  studied  at  Kauterre,  was  admitted  as  a 
regular  canon  in  the  abbey  of  St-Genevieve  in  1650,  and  took  priest* s 
ordi  rs  in  1657.    Twelve  years  of  his  life  were  occupied  in  teaching 
pbilosophy  and  the  belles-lettres;  the  remainder  were  spent  in  the 
solitude  of  his  cloister,  in  which  he  died  March  14, 1680.    His  first 
work, 'Pai  allele  de  U  Philoeophie  de  Descai-tes  et  d'Aristote,'  Paris, 
1674,  was  not  very  favourably  received  at  the  time  of  its  appearance, 
and  is  now  altogether  forgotten ;  but  his  second,  which  was  published 
only  a  few  months  afterwards, '  Traits  du  Pokne  Epique,*  for  a  time 
attracted  considerable  attention.      The  learned  hypothesis  of  this 
chimei-ical  essay . teaches  that  an  epic  poem  is  easentially  an  allegory; 
thus  the  writer,  b«:fore  commencing  his  work,  fixes  upon  some  one 
great  moral  text  which  he   designs  to  illustrate,  considers  fable, 
machinery,  action,  character,  and  all  other  accidents  of  poetry  only  as 
so  many  modes  subservient  to  his  grand  object.    Thus  says  Bossu, 
Homer,  who  saw  the  Greeks  constitutionally  divided  into  a  great  num- 
ber of  independent  states,  which  it  was  often  necessary  to  unite  against 
B  common  enemy,  feigned  in  his  *  Iliad*  the  quarrel  between  Achilles 
and  Agamemnon  as  productive  of  evil,  in  order  that  he  might  illus- 
trate the  advantages  of  a  confederacy.    On  the  reconciliation  of  those 
princes,  victory,  which  had  been  long  delayed,  is  rapidly  achieved. 
But  is  the  evil  of  disunion  the  only  lesson  taught  by  the  '  Iliad  f*^ 
Bossu  would  persuade  us  that  the  design  of  the  '  Odyssey '  was  to 
Cihow  the  UHtional  calamities  resulting  from  a  monarch's  absence  from 
his  own  seat  of  government    Yet  the  Grecian  chiefs  could  not  have 
captured  Troy  without  their  leaving  for  a  time  their  own  states.     So 
that  Bossu's  theory  of  the  lessons  of  the  'Iliad'  and  the  'Odyssey' 
are  in  direct  contradiction  to  each  other,  which,  if  they  are  by  the 
same  author,  as  is  generally  supposed,  we  can  scarcely  lielieve  would 
be  intended  by  the  writer.    A  defence  of  Boileau  against  some  attacks 
by  St  Sorlin,  introduced  Bossu  advantageously  to  the  friendship  of 
the  poet     In  the  ninth  vohime  of  the  *  Mem.  de  TAcad.  des  Inscrip- 
tions/ the  Abb^  Yatiy  twice  appears  as  the  champion  of  some  of  his 


exploded  notions,  which  are  more  soberly  examined  by  the  Abbd 
Battenx  in  the  39th  volume  of  the  same  work ;  and  at  a  later  seasoa 
incidentally  by  La  Harpe. 

BOSSUET,  JACQUES  BENIQNE,  second  son  of  a  counsellor  of 
the  parliament  of  Metz,  and  descended  from  a  respectable  Burguodian 
family  for  the  most  part  engaged  in  the  law,  was  bom  at  Dijon, 
September  27,  1627.  He  was  placed  by  a  maternal  uncle,  who  w:is 
president  of  the  parliament  of  that  city,  in  the  college  of  the  Jesuits, 
where  his  laborious  application  to  study  soon  obtained  for  him  a  nick- 
name containing  a  panning  allusion  to  his  real  name,  'Bossuetua 
aratro.'  At  a  fitting  age  (1642)  he  was  removed  to  the  college  of 
Navarre  in  Paris,  where,  after  a  ten  years'  course,  he  received  the 
degree  of  Doctor  and  the  Order  of  Priesthood.  He  then  retired  to 
perform  the  clerical  duties  of  a  canon  in  the  cathedral  of  Mets,  of 
which  church  he  afterwards  became  archdeacon  and  dean,  and  where 
he  distinguished  himself  by  labouring  arduously  for  the  conversion  of 
the  Huguenots.  Tbe  neighbourhood  of  the  capital  led  him  to  preach 
frequently  before  Anne  of  Austria,  who  was  so  pleased  by  his  pulpit 
eloquence,  that  she  nominated  him  to  deliver  the  Advent  Sermons  at 
court  in  the  chapel  of  the  Louvre  in  1661,  and  the  Lent  Sermons  in 
1662.  The  king  was  highly  gratified  by  his  discourses,  and  in  1669 
presented  him  to  the  bishopric  of  Condom.  In  the  year  after  hia 
consecration  he  was  appointed  to  the  important  office  of  preceptor  to 
the  dauphin ;  and  finding  his  necessary  attendance  at  court  incom- 
patible with  the  performance  of  hia  episcopal  duties,  he  asked  and 
received  permission  to  resign  the  see.  The  priory  of  Plessi^Orisaon, 
which  he  received  in  compensation,  produced  about  800^  a  year, 
according  to  which  revenue  he  framed  his  establishment  On  pro- 
motion to  tbe  abbey  of  St-Lnoien-de*Beauvais,  a  richer  benefice,  he 
assigned  all  its  surplus  to  charity,  in  no  manner  altering  his  personal 
expenditure.  The  Duo  de  Montausier  was  governor;  the  learned 
Huet,  afterwards  *bishop  of  Avranches,  was  sub-preceptor  to  the 
young  prince.  The  method  in  which  his  education  was  conducted  by 
these  three  most  able  men  is  fully  exhibited  in  a  letter  written  by 
Bossnet  to  Pope  Innocent  XL  Under  the  care  of  Huet  appeared  the 
well-koown  edition  of  the  Dolphin  Classics,  put  forth  ostensibly  in 
utum  Serenitnmi  Principis,  At  the  express  wish  of  the  king,  Bosfeuefc 
studied  anatomy,  in  order  to  afiTord  his  royal  pupil  some  elementary 
instructions  in  that  science.  For  that  purpose  he  attended  the  lectures 
of  Nicolas  Steron,  a  Parisian  professor,  from  which  he  compiled  a  short 
manual  of  82  octavo  pages,  which  has  ahared  the  fate  of  moat  other 
amateur  treatisesi  Fur  the  use  of  the  dauphin  Bossuet  composed  also 
his  'Discours  snr  THistoire  Universelle,'  which  he  published  in  16SI. 
It  consists  of  three  psrts,  the  first  of  which  contains  an  abridgment 
of  universal  history,  from  the  Creation  to  the  reign  of  Charlemagne ; 
the  second  embraces  the  chief  proofs  of  Christianity;  and  the  tbiid 
attempts  to  unravel  the  causes  of  the  rise  and  decline  of  nation.". 
Upon  this  work  Voltaire  founded  his  opinion  of  Boesuet^s  pre-eminent 
eloquence;  and  of  the  first  part,  which  most  readers  would  Buppo^e  to 
be  little  more  than  a  dry  index,  a  later  critic  (Mr.  Charles  Butler)  has 
declared  that  "it  scarcely  contains  a  sentence  in  which  there  is  not 
some  noun  or  verb  that  conveys  an  image  or  suggests  a  sentiment  of 
the  noblest  kind." 

The  chief  reward  with  which  Louis  compensated  the  services  of 
Bossuet  in  the  education  of  the  dauphin  was  the  bishopric  of  Me»ux. 
to  which  see  he  was  consecrated  in  1681.  He  filled  also  the  high  po:>ts 
of  almoner  to  the  dauphiness,  principal  of  the  college  of  Navarre, 
warden  of  the  Sorbonne,  counsellor  of  state,  and  first  almoner  to  the 
Duchess  of  Burgundy.  The  bishop's  time  however  was  chiefly  occupi'd 
in  his  diocese,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  humble  but  useful  task 
of  pastoral  instruction.  Among  his  posthumous  works  are  three  cate- 
chisms, respectively,  for  beginners,  for  the  instructed,  and  for  the 
well-instructed.  He  composed  also  a  manual  of  prayer,  and  tran«<lated 
many  of  the  church  hymns.  His  health  continued  uniformly  good, 
and  allowed  the  performance  of  all  ministerial  duties  till  the  last  year 
of  his  life,  when  he  suffered  under  the  stone.  During  intervals  of 
ease  he  framed  a  commentary  on  the  22nd  Psalm  (the  21st  of  the 
Vulgate),  many  passages  of  which  are  equal  in  vigour  to  any  of  his 
earlier  compodtione.  On  the  12th  of  April  1704  he  died  at  Paris, 
having  passed  his  76th  year.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Bossuet  his 
works  were  collected  in  12  vols.  4to,  to  which  three  posthumous 
writings  were  afterwards  added.  The  Benedictines  of  St-Maur 
undertook  a  complete  collection  of  his  works,  which,  we  believe,  is 
still  unfinished,  after  extending  to  20  vols.  ito» 

Bossuet  is  esteemed  by  the  Roman  Catholics  as  the  most  emioent 
advocate  of  their  creed ;  bUt  whatever  might  be  the  influence  which 
his  controversial  writings  exercised  at  the  time  of  their  appearance,  it 
is  not  upon  these  that  his  fame  rests  most  securely  at  present  To 
give  an  exact  catalogue  of  his  works  would  far  exceed  our  limits,  and 
we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  his  chief  productioos.  He  commenced 
in  1655  with  a  'Refutation  du  Catechisme  de  Paul  Fern,'  a  Huguenot 
minister  at  Mets;  we  find  him,  not  long  afterwards,  vehemently 
engaged  vrith  Cafiaro,  a  Theatine  monk,  in  the  reprobation  of  theatrical 
entertainments.  Boursaut^  a  dramatic  writer  who  enjoyed  aome  con- 
temporary reputation,  was  affected  by  scruples  of  consdenoe  concern- 
ing the  subjects  to  which  his  talents  had  been  directed,  and  was 
relieved  from  his  penitentiary  burden  by  a  letter  which  Father  Caffiuo 
addreased  to  him,  and  which  may  be  lotmd  (if  it  is  now  to  be  found 
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at  all)  priated  separately,  and  also  prefixed  to  the  '  Thdfttre  de 
Boanaut^'  1725.  Boasuet  replied  to  this  letter  in  more  polished 
LiDguage  indeed,  but  with  soarcely  lesa  severity  of  censure  upon  th^ 
direffiions  which  he  condemned  than  animated  Prynne  or  jeremie 
Collier.  The  argument  was  afterwards  remoulded  into  an  essay, 
publi;thed  under  the  title  of  'Maximee  sar  la  Comddie.'  But  the 
most  celebrated  of  Bossuet's  polemical  works  are  his  *  Exposition  de 
la  Doctrine  de  I'^glise  Catholique  sur  les  mati6res  de  ControversiB ' 
(1671),  and  his  'Histoire  dee  Variations  des  T^iglises  Proteatantes.' 
The  former  was  composed  for  the  private  use  of  the  Marquis  de 
Dangeau.  and  it  is  said  that  an  accidental  perusal  of  it  greatly  con- 
tributed to  the  conversion  of  the  Mar^chal  de  Turenne.  It  was 
eircnlated  in  manuscript  long  before  its  publication,  and  attained  the 
final  state  which  it  now  exhibits  by  very  slow  degrees.  Its  most 
important  chapters,  namely,  those  on  the  Eucharist,  on  Tradition,  and 
OD  the  Authority  of  the  Church,  were  wanting  in  the  original  sketch, 
and  the  Sorboune,  when  applied  to  for  their  approbation,  privately 
ceoaured  many  parts  which  they  conceived  to  be  unsound. 

Nine  years  elapsed,  and  couniderable. alterations  took  place  before 
it  received  the  approval  of  the  Holy  See,  and  it  is  averred  that  many 
of  the  doctrines  woen  preached  by  others  were  declared  to  be  scandalous 
snii  pernioiouai  Clement  IX.  positively  refused  to  acknowledge  it,  but 
two  bri'fs  were  issued  in  its  behalf  by  Innocent  XL  ;  one,  November 
22Dd,  1675 ;  the  other,  July  12th,  in  the  year  following.  The  Qallican 
clergy,  ai>aembled  in  1682,  declared  that  it  contained  their  doctrine ; 
sod  an  authority  of  our  own  time,  which  few  of  the  liomiah  persuasion 
vill  be  inclined  to  dispute  (Mr.  Charles  Butler)  has  stated  that  "  the 
Komish  Church  has  but  one  opinion  of  it ;  in  private  and  in  public,  by 
th"  learned  and  unlearned,  it  is  equally  acknowledged  to  be  a  full  and 
faithful  exhibition  of  the  doctrine  of  their  church."  It  has  been 
tMQHJated  into  almost  every  European  language,  but  unhappily  the 
English  version  by  the  Abb^  Montague  in  1672  bears  a  bad  character. 
The  assertion  that  it  was  trans1at<3d  by  Dryden  rests,  as  Sir  Walter 
Scott  has  shown,  on  very  slight  authority.  (*  Life  of  Dryden,'  '  Works/ 
i  339.)  In  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  there  is  a  translation  pub- 
lished in  London  in  1663,  in  the  title-page  of  which  is  the  following 
note  in  Bxron  Barlow's  handwriting  : — *'  By  Mr.  Dryden,  then  only  a 
poet,  now  a  papist  too ;  may  be  he  was  a  papist  before,  but  not  known 
tiil  of  late.**  Wake,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  M.  de 
St  Bastide,  a  French  Protestant  minister,  are  the  most  distinguished 
opponents  of  the  points  in  which  it  invites  controversy.. 

The  'Exposition '  awakened  much  attention  in  France;  and  out  of 
it  arose  a  personal  conference  between  Bossuet  and  M.  Claude,  whom  | 
the  Protestants  considered  to  be  their  head,  held  in  1681,  in  the  presence 
and  at  the  request  of  Mademoiselle  de  Duras,  a  niece  of  Turenne,  who 
sought  an  excuse  for  the  change  of  faith  in  which  she  had  resolved  to 
imitate  her  ancle.  One  of  the  chief  questions  debated  was  the  authority 
by  which  Jesus  Christ  directed  that  his  future  Church  should  be  guided 
in  eases  of  dissensions  concerning  doctrine.  The  debate  was  conducted 
with  mnch  regard  to  courtesy,  but  terminated,  like  all  similar  debates, 
wittiout  any  approach  to  conviction.  Each  party  published  its  own 
account  of  the  conference,  and  each  claimed  the  victory,  after  repre- 
lenting  the  contest  with  so  wide  a  difference  of  facts  that  they  might 
be  Buppoeed  to  relate  to  wholly  distinct  occurreuces.  Bossuet  was 
admitted  to  the  academy  in  1671,  and  his  next  great  controversial 
work  appfared  in  1688.  The  first  five  books  of  his  '  fiistoire  des 
Variations  des  figlines  Protestantea '  narrate  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  Reformation  in  Germany ;  the  sixth  is  devoted  to  a  consideration 
of  the  sanction  given  by  Luther  and  Melancthon  to  the  adulterous 
marriage  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse;  the  seventh  and  eighth  books 
contain  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  England  during  the  reigus  of 
Uenry  Y III.  and  of  Edward  Y I.,  and  a  continuation  of  that  of  Germany. 
The  French  Calvinists  are  discussed  in  book  ix.,  and  the  assistance 
afforded  to  them  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  on  the  avowed  principle  that 
subjects  might  levy  war  against  their  sovereign  on  account  of  religious 
difFervnoea  (a  doctrine  which  Bossuet  asset  ts  to  have  been  inculcated 
bj  the  reformers),  forms  the  groundwork  of  book  x.  Book  xi.  treats 
of  the  Albi^enses  and  other  sects  from  the  9th  to  the  1 2th  centuries, 
who  are  osually  esteemed  precursors  of  the  reformed.  Books  xiL  and 
xiiL  continue  the  Huguenot  history  till  the  synod  of  Gktp*  Book  xiv. 
gives  an  account  of  the  dissensions  at  Dort,  Charenton,  and  Geneva ; 
aud  book  XT.  and  last  endeavours  to  prove  the  divine  authority  and 
th'^refore  the  infallibility 'of  the  true  Church,  and  to  exhibit  the  marks 
by  which  Rome  asserts  her  claim  to  that  title.  Basnage,  Jurieu,  and 
Bii>hop  Buruet  may  be  mentioned  among  the  chief  opponents  of  this 
wurk,  to  a  perusal  of  which,  in  conjunction  with  that  of  the  '  Expo- 
sition,* Gibbon  attribute s  his  short-lived  adherence  to  popery.  ^  I  saw, 
I  applauded,  I  believed  ;  and  aurely  I  fell  by  a  noble  hand." 

The  fanciful  project  of  a  union  between  the  Lutheran  and  Galilean 
churches  occupied  much  of  Bossuet's  attention,  and  Ud  to  a  correspond- 
ence of  deep  interebt  with  Leibnitz.  On  matters  of  discipline  the 
Bishop  of  Meauz  professed  an  inclination  to  be  indulgent.  On  those 
of  faith  (conoeming  which  the  Council  of  Trent  was  his  final  appeal) 
ha  peremptorily  declared  thnt  there  could  not  be  any  oompromi;»e. 
The  diBeu^sion  lasted  during  ten  years :  it  is  replete  with  learning,  but 
it  proved  utterly  fruitless. 

In  1682  Bossuet  assisted  at  the  general  assembly  of  the  clergy  of 
France^  oonTened  in   ^er  to  restrain  the  aggreations  made  by  Inno- 


cent XII.  on  the  '  Regale :'  a  right  always  claimed  by  the  kings  of  that 
country,  and  almost  always  virtually  tolerated  by  the  Holy  See,  which 
vested  in  the  French  crown  the  revenues  of  any  vacant  bishopric,  and 
the  collation  to  simple  benefices  within  their  dominions.  The  Bishop 
of  Meaux  was  selected  to  preach  at  the  opening  of  this  synod ;  and  thtj 
four  articles,  which  were  published  at  its  declaration,  registered  by  all 
the  parliaments,  and  confirmed  by  a  royal  edict  which  forbade  the 
appointment  of  any  person  as  professor  of  theology  who  did  not  pre- 
viously consent  to  preach  the  doctrines  contained  in  them,  are  known 
to  be  his  production. 

In  the  dispute  with  the  nuns  of  Port  Royal  relating  to  the  five 
condemned  propositions  in  Jansenius,  Bossuet  exerted  himself  to  bring 
the  fair  enthusiasts  to  reason ;  and  in  like  manner  he  opposed  Quietism 
and  Madame  Guyon,  till  he  incurred  opposition  from  Ft;nelon  and 
displeasure  from  Madame  de  Maintenou.  The  controversy  with 
Fenelon  is  perhaps  the  single  transaction  in  the  life  of  Bossuet  which 
his  admirers  would  desire  not  to  be  remembered.  Now  that  tbo 
question  is  almost  as  much  forgotten  even  among  theologians  as  if  it 
had  never  existed,  if  any  of  the  numerous  writings  by  the  Bishop  of 
Meaux  to  which  it  gave  birth  are  ever  opened  by  some  curious  inquirer, 
he  lays  them  aside  with  pain.  They  create  indeed  a  strong  wish  that 
Bossuet  had  imitated  the  meekness  of  his  antagonists  It  is  chiefly  by 
his  sermons  that  Bossuet  is  now  remembered;  although  perhaps  those 
by  which  he  attained  most  celebrity,  the  *  Oraisons  Fun^bres,'  are  ill 
calculated  for  the  English  taste.  They  belong  to  a  style  of  composition 
far  too  theatrical  and  dramatic  for  our  temperament,  but  especially 
adapted  to  the  court  of  the  Grand  Monarque,  in  which  religion,  like 
everything  else,  was  reduced  to  mere  show.  The  death  to  the  world, 
which  Madame  de  la  Yalli&re  voluntarily  encountered  by  her  con- 
ventual seclusion,  is  among  the  most  pathetic  occurrences  related  in, 
modern  history ;  but  few  things  are  less  likely  to  suggest  Christian 
devotion  than  a  show,  tricked  out  with  ecclesiastical  pomp,  to  exhibit, 
in  the  presence  of  the  queen-consort  whom  she  had  injured,  the  retire- 
ment of  a  royal  mistress,  discarded  by  her  licentious  and  unfeeling 
lover.  Three  volumes  of  the  Benedictine  edition  of  Bossuet's  works 
are  filled  with  aermons. 

A  life  of  Bossuet  was  published  by  M.  de  Burigny,  Paris,  12mo,  1761. 
That  written  by  Mr.  Charles  Butler  possesses  a  raciness  which  could 
not  be  imparted  by  any  biographer  unless  he  shared  the  Romish 
persuasion ;  and  yet,  like  most  other  writings  of  the  same  distinguished 
person,  it  ia  singularly  free  from  the  offensiveness  of  exclusive 
prejudicea 

BOSSUT,  CHARLES,  was  bom  at  Tartaras,  in  the  department  of 
the  Rh6ne-et-Loire,  August  11,  1730.  His  family  was,  like  that  of 
the  Bemoullis,  Belgian,  and  expatriated  during  the  civil  troubles.  He 
was  educated  partly  by  an  uncle  and  partly  by  the  college  of  Jesuits 
at  Lyon.  Happening  to  meet  with  the  *  ^loges '  of  scientific  men  by 
Fontenelle  at  an  early  age,  he  was  struck  with  the  desire  of  making 
his  own  career  resemble  those  of  which  he  had  read  :  and  finding  no 
one  to  advise  with,  he  wrote  to  Fontenelle  himself,  who,  though  then 
ninety  years  of  age,  answered  his  letter,  begged  for  an  account  of  his 
future  progress,  and  said  that  he  felt  a  presentiment  that  his  young 
correspondent  would  rise  to  eminence.  This  benevolent  politeness 
(which  is  made  a  prophecy  by  its  fulfilment)  brought  Boasut  to  Paris, 
where  he  was  cordially  received  by  Fontenelle,  and  introduced  to 
D'Alembert  and  Clairaut  D'Alembert  became  his  friend  aud  inatructor, 
aud  so  well  versed  did  Bossut  become  in  his  works,  that  D'Alembert 
was  accustomed  to  send  those  who  asked  him  for  explanation  to 
Bossut,  as  Newton  did  to  De  Moivre.  Camun,  in  1752,  procured  for 
him  the  professorship  of  mathematics  in  the  school  of  engineers  at 
Mdzi^res,  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  made  a  corresponding  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  had  previously  presented  a  memoir 
contain  log  new  methods  in  the  integral  oalculua 

He  continued  at  M^zi^res  sixteen  years,  during  which  time  he 
obtained  alone,  or  in  conjunction  with  others,  several  of  the  prizes  of 
the  academy.  He  divided  one  with  Albert  l^^uler  (son  of  the  Euler), 
another  with  the  sou  of  Daniel  BemouUL  He  published  during  this 
period  his  course  of  mathematics,  which  for  a  long  time  was  in  high 
reputation,  and  procured  him  the  means  of  living  when  he  lost  his 
professorship  by  the  revolution.  He  succeeded  his  friend  Camus  as 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  as  examiner  of  the  candidates 
for  the  artillery  aud  engineers.  He  was  one  of  the  contributors  to 
the  '  Enoydop^die,'  and  wrote  the  introductory  discourse  to  the  nuthe- 
matical  volumes.  His  articles  are  signed  I.  B.  in  that  work.  He 
gave  in  1779  a  compkte  edition  of  Pascal,  of  whose  writings  he  was  a 
great  admirer. 

His  treatise  on  '  Hydrodynamics,'  and  his  memoirs  on  that  subject 
in  the  memoirs  of  the  academy,  contributed  materially  to  the  con- 
nection between  the  theoiy  and  practice  of  that  science.  In  a  memoir 
which  gained  the  prize  in  1796,  he  endeavoured  to  account  for  the 
acceleration  of  the  moon's  mean  motion  by  the  supposition  of  a 
resisting  medium. 

When  he  lost  all  his  plaoea  by  the  revolution  he  went  into  retire- 
ment, and  wrote  his  sketch  of  the  history  of  mathematics.  The 
second  edition  of  this  work  he  published  in  1810  :  it  is  a  lively  and 
interesting  sketch,  but  written,  as  it  appears  to  us,  in  strong  colour- 
ing. ^  Delambre  asserts  that  a  miMmthropio  feeling,  the  consequence 
of  his  miafortonei^  made  him  nxgust  towards  his  contemporaries; 
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but  at  tbfl  tame  time  it  is  the  only  compeadiam  whieh  ie  likely  to  be 
useful  to  the  student.  Bossut  wss  not  likely  to  be  either  intention- 
ally unjust  or  oomplainnt :  Delsmbre  remarks  that  his  impartial 
intentions  would  neoessarily  be  a  consequence  of  that  'roideur  de 
caract^re  *  which  distiiiguishes  him. 

Bossut  was  originally  intended  for  the  church,  and  was  indeed  an 
abb^,  which  title  he  bore  until  the  abolition  of  clerical  distinctions. 
He  died  January  14, 1814.  The  preceding  aooount  is  entirely  (as  to 
facts)  from  Delaojibre's  '&loge'  in  the  'Memoirs  of  the  Institute '  for 
1816. 

BOSTON,  THOKAS»  a  Scottish  divine^  very  popular  with  a  largo 
class  of  religious  thinkers,  was  bom  in  the  viUage  of  Dunse,  in  B«r- 
wiok»liire»  on  the  7th  of  March  1676.  He  received  the  rudiments  of 
his  education  at  his  native  place,  and  afterwards  attended  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh.  His  relations  were  poor,  and  his  education 
appears  to  have  been  conducted  in  the  face  of  impediments  from  pecu- 
niary difficulties.  After  acting  for  some  time  as  a  private  teacher,  he 
obtained  a  licence  as  a  probationer  on  the  16th  of  June  1697.  Hi« 
first  efforts  to  obtain  an  ecclesiastical  benefice^  though  thus  subse- 
quent to  the  establishment  of  the  Presbyterian  polity  by  the  Revolu- 
tion, appear  to  have  been  baffled  by  the  objections  entertained  towards 
his  anti-patronage  and  ultra-Presbyterian  principles.  He  was  ordained, 
ou  the  21st  of  September  1699,  mioi»ter  of  the  parish  of  Simprin, 
near  his  native  place.  In  1707  he  was  '  translated,'  as  it  is  termed, 
to  the  eKtensive  but  thinly  peopled  pastoral  parish  of  Ettrick.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1703.  While  this  aasembly 
was  in  the  midst  of  discussions  on  matters  not  likely  to  be  acceptable 
to  the  court,  it  was  dissolved  by  the  commiuioner,  and  the  moderator, 
who,  according  to  the  theoreticsd  principles  of  that  ecclesiastical  body, 
^  is  the  conductor  of  its  routine,  sanctioned  the  act  by  concluding  the 
*  proceedings.  Boston  and  others  strongly  protested  against  this  com- 
promise  of  clerical  independence.  He  was  opposed  to  the  oath  of 
abjuration,  and  in  general  to  all  measures  which  created  restrictions 
on  the  independent  nM>vements  of  the  ecclesiastical  body  to  which  he 
belonged.  He  joined  those  who  supported  the  doctrines  of  'The 
Marrow  of  Modem  Divinity,'  in  the  controversy  in  the  Scottish 
Church  on  that  work.    He  died  on  the  20th  of  May  1782. 

Bo!tton  was  a  very  voluminous  writer,  and  bis  works  are  eminently 
popular  in  Scotland,  and  among  the  Presbyterians  of  England.  His 
Well-known  '  Fourfold  State,'  wnich  was  first  printed  in  1720,  had  a 
curi9UB  literaiy  fate.  It  had  been  so  far  recoastructed  by  a  person 
whom  he  had  engaged  to  correct  the  press,  that  the  author,  scarc(.'ly 
recognising  his  own  work,  repudiated  the  book  till  he  issued  a  genuine 
edition.  The  title  of  this  book  in  full  is,  'Human  Nature  in  its 
Fourfold  State :  of  Primitive  Integrity  subsisting  in  the  Parents  of 
Mankind  in  PaxiidtBe;  Entire  Depravation  subsisting  in  the  Unre- 
geoerate;  Begun  Hecovery  subsisting  in  the  Regenerate;  and  Con- 
sum  mate.  HAppiness  or  Misery  subsisting  in  all  Mankind  in  the  Future 
Si^tate.'  In  1776  there  was  published  'Memoirs  of  the  Life,  Time, 
aiid  Writings  of  Thomas  Boston,  divided  into  Twelve  Periods,  written 
by  Himself  and  addressed  to  his  Children;'  a  work  containing  quite 
as  ample  aja  account  of  this  writer  as  the  minority  of  readers  will  wish 
to  possess. 

BOSWELL,  JAMES,  wai  bom  at  Edinburgh,  October  29,  1740. 
His  father  was  Alexander  Boswell,  Esq.,  of  Auchinleck  (pronounced 
Affleck),  in  Ayrshire,  who  being  in  1754  made  a  lord  of  session, 
assumed  the  title  of  Lord  Auchinleck.  His  mother  was  Euphemia 
Erakine,  great-grand-daugbter  of  John,  the  twenty-third  earl  of  Mar, 
who  was  lord  high-treasurer  of  Scotland  from  1616  to  1680.  After 
having  studied  law  at  the  universities  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow, 
Boawell  visited  London  for  the  first  time  in  1 760,  and  made  many 
acquaintances  both  in  the  fashionable  world  and  among  the  literary 
men  of  the  day.  In  1762  he  made,  as  far  as  is  known,  his  first  essay 
in  authorship  by  contributing  some  veracs  to  a  miscellany  which 
appeared  that  year  at  Edinburgh,  under  the  title  of  'A  Collection  of 
Original  Poems,  by  Scotch  Gentlemen.'  In  1763  he  published  a 
small  volume  of  'Letters'  which  had  psssed  between  himself  and  the 
honourable  Andrew  Erskine  (the  brother  of  Thomss,  the  sixth  earl 
of  Kellie,  the  eminent  musical  performer  and  composer).  This  is  a 
very  characteristic  volume,  sufficiently  prognosticating,  by  its  style  of 
fmuk  exposure  and  good-natured  self-complaoenoy,  the  most  remark- 
able qualities  of  the  author's  subsequent  productions.  With  his 
father's  concent  he  determined  to  make  the  tonr  of  the  continent 
before  being  called  to  the  bar ;  and  accordingly  he  set  out  early  in 
1763.  While  passing  through  London  he  was  introduced  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  on  the  16th  of  May  in  that  year,  in  the  back  shop  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Davies,  the  bookseller,  in  Kussell-street,  Oovent  Gardea  He 
proceeded  in  the  fi»t  instance  to  Utrecht^  where  he  spent  the  winter 
iu  attending  the  law  classes  at  the  university.  After  visiting  various 
places  in  the  Ketherlands,  he  continued  his  route,  in  company  with 
his  friend  the  Earl  Marischal,  through  Germany,  Switaerland,  and 
Italy.  With  his  passion  for  making  the  acquaintance  of  remarkable 
person?,  he  had,  while  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Geoeva,  visited  both 
Rousseau  and  Voltaire;  and  he  now  crossed  over  to  Conica,  and 
introduced  himself  by  means  of  a  letter  from  Bouaseau  to  General 
Paoli^  then  in  the  height  of  his  celebrity  ss  the  leader  of  his  oountry- 
men  m  their  resistsace  to  the  Genoese,  lleturoing  home  by  the  way 
of  Paris  in  1766,  he  passed  ss  advocate  in  Ju])j  of  that  ytar.    He 


soon  after  published  a  pamphlet^  which  was  oonsidflred  credits)^ . 
his  abilities,  entitled  'The  Essenoe  of  the  DoogUs  Caasc^'  hex 
defence  of  the  claim  of  Mr.  Archibnld  DougUs  (afccrwards  U 
IXouglas),  to  be  oonsidered  as  the  nephew  of  ihm  last  I>ttke  of  BmsA 
and  as  such  to  succeed  to  Us  property,  afl[atnst  the  coonter-daui: 
the  Hamilton  family,  who  disputed  his  alleged  birth.  Altfaoogk  i: 
thus  signaUsed  the  commencement  of  his  profeeaional  eosre.  iu  . 
business  at  the  bar  was  from  the  first  but  a  seoandary  object,  r^  | 
had  come  back  from  his  travels  so  fiill  of  the  Coiwtcan  chief,  tb£L< 
was  speedily  known  by  the  nickname  of  PaoU  BoswelL  In  lUi  ie 
published  at  Glasgow  '  An  Account  oi  Corsica,  with  Meia«n  r 
General  Paoli;'  which  was  followed  the  next  year  -by  a  doode^- 
volume  which  he  printed  at  London,  under  tha  title  of  'Br^ 
Essays  in  favour  of  the  brave  Corsicans,  by  several  bands.' 

In  November  1769,  he  married  his  cousin,  Miaa  Maigaret  ILtv 
gomery  of  Lsioshaw.  About  the  same  time  his  iatimxcj  vita  L 
literary  friends  in  London,  and  especially  with  Dr.  JobnaoOf  was  dnr 
closer  by  another  visit  to  the  metropolis.  In  1773  hd  aceomptnie 
Johnson  on  his  journey  to  the  Western  Islands  of  Sootlaad.  In  17:- 
he  sent  to  the  press  another  professional  tract,  being  a  '  fieport  of  t:' 
Decision  of  the  Court  of  Session  upon  the  qaestion  of  Lit^v; 
Propeiiy,  in  the  cause  Johu  Hinton,  Bookseller,  Licmdon,  s^;a: 
Alexander  Donaldson  and  otherd^  Edinburgh.'  It  is  a  osars  report;.! 
the  judgments  delivi>red  by  the  Lords  of  Session,  in  this  ctxut,  t 
which  he  had  been  engaged  as  counseL  In  1782,  on  hia  fathers  6asx 
he  succeeded  to  the  family  estate,  and  soon  after  rencKyving  to  Looe-x 
entered  himself  at  the  £Iuglbh  bar.  In  1784  he  published  a  psffipbk 
in  support  of  the  new  miniatry  of  Mr.  Pitt,  under  the  title  c^  'i 
Letter  to  the  People  of  Scotland  on  the  present  State  of  the  Ns&m. 
His  great  friend  Johnson  died  towards  the  end  of  thia  year;  soa  ia 
1785  he  published  the  first  and  not  the  least  remarkable  aampk  of  £S 
Johnsoniana,  in  a '  Journal  of  the  Tour  to  the  Hebridea.'  It  ^«^ 
at  Edinburgh  in  an  octavo  volume.  The  ssme  year  he  poklsbed 
another  'Letter  to  the  People  of  Scotland,  respecting  the  sUrstc; 
attempt  to  infringe  the  Articles  of  the  Union,  and  introduce  s  s::i< 
pernicious  innovation,  by  diminishing  the  number  of  the  Lotii  \I 
oession.'  Becoming  nov  ambitious  to  make  a  figure  in  the  poctkil 
world,  he  made  various  unsuccessful  attempts  to  bbtain  a  se^  U 
parliament.  At  the  general  election  in  1790  he  stood  for  the  OKDt? 
of  Ayr,  but  was  defeated  after  an  expensive  oontesk  Befoce  the  cm 
of  the  same  year  appeared  in  two  volumes  quarto  the  work  which  bk 
made  his  name  universally  known,  his  '  Life  of  Johna(».'  The  sea-^ 
tion  excited  by  this  extraordinary  preduction  was  vary  great;  sod  i 
it  be  an  evidence  of  superior  talent  to  do  anything  whatefcr  hdU: 
than  it  has  ever  been  done  before,  the  woik  undoubtddly  deserved  al 
the  immediate  success  it  met  with,  and  also  the  celabrity  it  hss  ere 
since  enjoyed ;  fdr  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  chkiaeter  of  ci^t 
the  intellectual  or  the  morsl  qualities  which  its  compoaitsou  demsBii»i 
it  cannot  be  disputed  that  the  same  qualities  had  never  before  bte 
half  so  skilfully  or  felicitously  exerted.  Nor  has  any  work  of  tik: 
same  kind  since  appeared  that  can  for  a  moment  be  compared  v.!ii 
Boswell'a  The  b^t  editions  of  this  celebrated  work  are  thsi  is  li 
vols,  duodecimo,  edited  by  Mr.  Croker,  and  a  carefully  revised  reprts; 
of  the  same  edition  in  a  single  volume  loysl  octavo.  Both  tbe^e 
editions  contsin  Boswell's  'Journal  of  the  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,'  izt* 
also  many  other  pieces  rdating  to  Johnson  never  before  incorporate: 
with  the  present  books.  Boswell  is  said  to  have  oontiibuted  s  leris 
of  papers,  entitled  the  '  Hypochondriac,'  to  the  first  sixty-two  nambrn 
of  the  '  London  Magasine  '  (from  1777  to  1782),  which  are  ssid  to  <^ 
of  very  little  merit ;  and  a  series  of  his  '  Epistolary  Correspondeitf. 
and  Conversations  with  many  eminent  Persons,'  appeared  in  t*- 
volumes  quarto  in  1791,  and  again  in  three  volumes  octavo  is  li§^ 
He  was  preparing  a  second  edition  of  his  '  Life  of  Johnson '  &t  th; 
time  of  his  death.  May  19th,  1795.  He  left  tiro  aona  and  th(« 
daughters. 

*B03W0RTH,  JOSEPH,  D.D.,  F.Ra,  F.S.A.,  fta,  waa  bom  s 
Derbyshire  at  the  close  of  the  year  1788,  and  was  educated  at  t^ 
Repton  Grammar  School,  under  the  care  of  the  Be  v.  Dr.  Sleatk.  H« 
first  graduated  at  Aberdeen  as  M.A.,  and  subsequently  pcoeeedeJ 
LL.D.  in  the  same  university.  He  applied  himself  diligenUy  to  tlM 
study  of  science  and  literature;  mathematics  in  particular  eogsgiag 
his  early  attention,  with  its  application  to  navigation  and  aatcooooj- 
But  his  great  object  being  to  become  a  deigyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  he  at  an  early  age  taught  himselt  Hebrew — reading  tbe 
langusge,  with  its  cognate  dialects,  Cbaldee,  Syriao,  and  Aiabi&  I^ 
1816  he  was  appointed  curate  of  Bunny  and  Huddington,  near  'Sn^ 
tingham.  Though  engaged  in  active  parochial  duties^  and  regsrdi:! 
divinity  as  his  profession,  he  found  time  to  devote  to  literatore^  sb^ 
to  write  papers  for  literary  and  sdenti&o  institutions.  He  was  bo*- 
ever  always  watobful  that  the  clerical  character  should  not  xaag^ 
into  that  of  the  mere  literary  man;  and  that  in  this  ho  succeeded  vii 
shewn  by  the  regret  expressed  by  the  people  of  his  charge  cs  bi* 
leaving  Ruddington,  which  took  the  substantial  form  of  a  handsHU 
piece  of  plate.  Besides  graduating  as  M.A.  and  Dr.  Phil,  at  Lejda, 
he  took  the  degree  of  B.D.  at  Trinity  College^  Cambridge,  in  U^^i 
and  D.D.  in  1889 ;  also  D.D.  ad  eundan  at  Oxford  in  1^47.  Whdi 
Vicar  of  Horwood  Parva,  Bucks,  from  1817  to  1629,  ha  pub^idbed 
■eyeral  pampUofei  on  the  poor-laws.     In  the  early  part  off  his  iacoB* 
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beney  he  rooeiTed  pupils  into  hla  house,  to  aid  a  youDgdr  brother  In 
iakint;  his  degree  at  the  uniTersitj.  Here  he  wrote  and  pabUshed  for 
bta  pupils  ' Inirodoction  to  Latin  Construing/  'The  Eton  Greek 
Gramnoar,'  &c  * 

His  health  failing  him  under  the  prosecution  of  his  derieal  and 
BcholasUc  duties,  he  accepted  the  British  ohaplaiocj  at  Amsterdam, 
snd  remained  there  from  1829  to  1882.  In  the  latter  year  he  remoyed 
to  Rotterdam  and  was  British  chaplain  there  till  1840.  While  in 
Holland  he  translated  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  into  Dutch,  and 
made  arrangements  for  printing  the  first  Dutch  Bible  in  the  Roman 
type  for  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge ;  and  printed 
for  the  use  of  foreigners  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  arranged  in  the 
order  in  which  the  prayers  are  read  in  the  ordinaiy  service.  He  also 
published  an  account  of  the  'Origin  of  the  Dutch,  with  a  Sketch  of 
their  Langnageb'  And  it  ought  to  be  mentioned  that  as  he  had  been 
active  in  visiting  the  poor  and  ameliorating  their  condition  while  in 
England,  the  destitute  members  of  his  Dutch  congregation  were  not 
foigotten.  He  instituted  district  visiting, and  established  Sunday  and 
day-echoola^  by  which  the  morality  and  the  condition  of  the  people 
were  greatly  improved.  He  resigned  his  chaplaincy  in  1840,  and 
Moepted  the  Tiearage  of  Waithe  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  and  he  also 
took  charge  of  the  ecclesiastical  district  of  Carrington  near  Nottingham, 
but  relinquished  both  ia  1842.  In  1858  he  was  elected  professor  of 
AoKlo-Saxm  at  the  University  of  Oxford. 

It  ia  by  his  reaeardies  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  connected  dialects  that 
Dr.  Boaworth  has  attained  his  eminent  position  as  a  philologist.  In 
examining  the  English  language  in  its  earliest  form,  he  saw  the  neces- 
sity of  a  knowledge  of  Anglo-&aon,  and  he  was  the  first  to  divest  the 
gnimniar  ai  that  language  of  its  Latin  incumbrances  by  the  publi- 
cation in  1828  of  the  *  Elements  of  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar.'  This 
brought  him  into  correspondence  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
leading  Anglo«Sazon  scholars  of  England  and  the  continent^  including 
Grimm,  firom  whom  he  derived  important  aid,  and  the  Danish  pro- 
fessor Raak,  whose  Anglo-Saxon  grammar,  written  in  Danish,  he  was  the 
first  to  translate  into  English,  though  the  translation  was  not  published. 

Some  fifteen  years  were  afterwards  employed  by  Dr.  Bosworth  in 
oonstmeting  his  great  work,  '  A  Dictionary  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Lan- 
guage,' roy.  8vo.  London,  1888.  This  volume  contains,  within  a 
moderate  compass,  a  complete  apparatus  for  the  study  of  the  Anglo- 
Ssxon.  The  dictionary  itself,  which  gives  the  meaning  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  words  in  English  and  Latin,  with  parallel  terms  from  the  other 
Gothic  langnagea,  is  preceded  by  a  mass  of  useful  matter  on  the  origin 
and  connection  of  the  Germanic  and  Scandinavian  languages,  and  the 
essentials  of  Anglo-Saxon  grammar.  This  work  has  been  since  pub- 
U«hed  in  a  somewhat  abridged  form  and  without  the  introductory 
matter,  under  the  title  of  '  A  Compendious  Anglo-Saxon  and  English 
Dictionary,*  8vo^  London,  1848.  '  The  Origin  of  the  Danish,  and  an 
Abstract  of  Scandinavian  literature,'  and  '  The  Origin  of  the  Qennanic 
and  Scandinavian  Languages  and  Nations,  with  a  Sketch  of  their 
literature,  kc,*  though  published  as  separate  works  are  chiefly  taken 
from  the  Introduction  to  the  Dictionary. 

Dr.  Bosworth  has  since  published  'King  Alfred's  Anglo-Saxon 
Tersion  of  the  History  of  the  World,  written  in  Latin  by  the  Spanish 
monk  Orosius.'  In  this  translation  Alfred  has  inserted  his  own 
account  of  Europe,  and  a  detail  of  the  voyage  of  Ohthere,  a  Norwe- 
gian, from  the  coast  of  Norway  into  the  White  Sea.  This  ia  an 
important  and  interesting  work,  not  merely  as  being  Alfred's  own 
composition,  but  from  its  being  the  only  account  of  Europe  written  by 
a  oontemporary  so  early  as  the  9th  century.  A  fac-simile  of  the  whole 
Anglo-Saxon  text,  with  an  English  translation  and  copious  notes,  has 
been  published  separately  in  a  splendid  quarto  volume;  and  also  in  a 
cheaper  form.  In  1865  Dr.  Bosworth  published  'The  Gothic  and 
Anglo-Saxon  Gospels  in  Parallel  Columns,  with  the  Versions  of 
W'ycliffe  snd  Tjndale,'  a  work  of  great  labour  and  value. 

Dr.  Bosworth  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Hoyal  Society  in  1829 : 
he  is  also  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  and  other  learned 
bodies  in\h]S  country ;  while  his  great  services  as  a  philologist  have 
been  recognised  by  his  election  as  a  Member  of  the  Royal  Institution 
of  the  Netherlands ;  Honorary  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Sciences, 
Norway ;  F.&A.,  Copenhagen ;  and  member  of  the  Litwaiy  Societies 
of  Leyden,  Utrecht,  Rotterdam,  ftc 

BOTH,  JOHN  and  ANDREW,  two  eminent  painters,  were  bom  at 
Utrecht^  the  former  in  the  year  1 610 ;  the  birth  of  the  latter  is  of  un- 
certain datflu  Their  father  was  a  painter  on  glass,  and  it  is  probable 
thef  received  their  first  instructions  from  him.  They  were  placed  at 
an  early  age  tmder  Abraham  Bloemart ;  and  in  their  youth  went  to 
Italy  to  perfeet  themselves  in  their  art  Here  they  acquired  a  great 
reputation,  John  painting  landscapes  after  the  manner  of  Claude,  and 
Andrew  adorning  his  brothers  scenes  with  figures  in  the  style  of  Bam- 
boocia  They  continued  in  Italy  working  in  concert  untU  separated 
by  death.  There  is  much  confusion  among  writers  as  to  which  died 
firat  Andrew  wias  drowned  by  fiilling  into  a  canal  at  Venice,  in  the 
year  1650,  io  returning  late  from  a  supper  party ;  and  the  survivor 
then  left  Italy,  and  returned  to  settle  at  Utrecht,  where  he  died  in 
1666,  his  end  being,  hastened,  it  is  said,  by  grief  for  the  loss  of  his 
brother.  In  the  Katlonal  Gallery  are  two  landscapes  by  John  Both  : 
'  A  Party  of  Muleteers:  Morning/  No.  71 ;  and  a  *Kocky  Landscape,' 
Xo,  209,  with  figures  by  Comelis  Foelenburg. 


The  landscapes  of  John  are  glowing  with  eokmr  and  sunshine,  and 
rich  in  beauty  and  natural  efieots;  his  handling  is  lights  free,  and 
facile,  so  that  he  sometimes  painted  without  an  outline.  A  fulvous 
tint  which  occasionally  pervades  his  landscapes  has  been  objected  to ; 
but  in  his  best  productions  this  fault  is  avoided.  He  has  less 
studied  elegance  than  Claude,  and  his  pictures  are  more  like  common 
nature ;  but  his  oompoeition  is  far  less  perfect^  and  his  artifices  less 
artfully  concealed.  The  beauty  of  his  colouring  however  procured 
him  the  title,  by  which  he  is  still  known,  of  Both  of  Italy.  The 
figures  by  Andrew  are  above  all  comparison  superior  to  those  of 
Claude ;  and  the  joint  productions  of  the  brothers^  in  which  each 
laboured  to  set  off  the  other^  have  ever  been  considered  of  the  highest 
value. 

BOTHWELL,  JAME3  HEPBURN,  EARL  OF,  was  the  only  son 
of  Patrick,  third  earl  of  Bothwell,  of  the  Hepburn  family.  His  mother, 
Agnes,  daughter  of  Henry  Lord  Sinclair,  by  a  daughter  of  Patrick 
Hepburn,  first  earl  of  Bothwell,  lived  many  years  in  a  state  of  divorce 
from  her  husband,  but  for  what  reason  is  not  certunly  known.  Earl 
Patrick  was  notoriously  profligate  in  his  public  character.  He  died 
in  September  1556,  at  the  age  of  51 ;  when  his  son  James  succeeded 
to  his  honours,  offices,  and  estates.  The  offices  which  he  transmitted 
were  those  of  Great  Admiral  of  Scotland,  Sherifib  of  the  Shoras  of 
Berwick,  Edinburgh,  and  Haddington,  and  Bailie  of  Lauderdale,  all 
which  he  had  himself  inherited.  The  Hepburns  were  originally  mere 
tenants  of  the  Earl  of  March ;  but  in  a  short  time  they  ooped  jfiih, 
their  potent  chief,  and,  on  his  forfeiture  in  the  15th  century,  they  rose 
to  be  immediate  tenants  of  the  crown,  and  shortly  afterwards  the 
head  of  the  house  was  made  a  lord  of  parliaments  The  affluence  and 
power  of  the  family  reached  its  height  in  the  time  of  Patrick  Hep- 
bum,  seoond  lord  Hales,  who  received  from  the  crown,  among  other 
grants,  the  knds  and  lordships  of  Bothwell  and  Crichton,  which  were 
thereupon  erected  into  an  earidom.  The  lands  of  the  lordship  of 
Bothwell  however  were  hardly  in  his  possession,  when,  at  the  king's 
command,  they  were  transferred  to  the  Earl  of  Angus,  in  exchange 
for  the  turbulent  border  country  of  Liddesdale,  the  king  then  saying 
there  was  no  order  to  be  had  with  the  Earls  of  Angus  so  long  as  they 
kept  Liddesdale.  The  seoond  Eari  of  Bothwell  succeeded  to  his  father's 
titles,  heritable  offices,  and  vast  estates  in  the  several  counties  of 
Edinburgh,  Haddington,  Roxburgh,  Dumfries,  Kirkcudbright,  and 
Lanark,  which,  on  his  fall  at  the  fatal  field  of  Flodden,  passed  to  the 
father  ot  Earl  James,  who,  notwithstanding  the  misoonduot  of  his 
parent^  was  by  descent  the  most  powerful  noble  of  the  south  of  Soot- 
land,  and  had  the  castles  of  Hermitage,  in  Liddesdale ;  Hales  in  the 
shire  of  Haddington ;  and  Crichton,  in  tiie  shire  of  Edinburgh.  These 
fortresses  are  now  mouldering  into  dust,  and  the  surrounding  country 
is  rich  with  the  peaceful  labours  of  the  plough.  In  the  times  we 
speak  of,  the  fortresses  were  furnished  for  a  feud,  and  the  adjacent 
country  was  scoured  by  predatory  bands.  The  church  and  a  few  great 
lay  proprietors  mutually  rivalled  and  despoiled  each  other,  and  a 
series  of  regal  minorities  allowed  them  all  to  attack  and  despoil  the 
crown.  It  had  also  become  the  policy  of  the  English  kings  to  hire  a 
secret  party  in  Scotland  to  divide  the  nation ;  and  in  the  year  imme- 
diately preceding  the  succesaioa  of  Earl  James  to  the  Bothwell  estates, 
the  Scottish  reformer  Knox  had  begun  to  denounce  in  the  capital  the 
errors  of  the  established  faith  and  the  baneful  spirit  of  its  ecclesiastics. 

Till  his  father's  death.  Earl  James  remained,  as  it  seems,  abroad 
probably  with  his  fiither,  who,  after  allying  himself  with  Edward,  kiug 
of  England,  against  his  sovereign,  fled  into  foreign  ports ;  but  imme- 
diately on  his  father's  decease  Bothwell  entered  on  the  busy  stage  of 
public  life,  being  then  about  thirty  years  of  age.  He  was  served  heir 
to  his  fSather  on  the  8rd  of  November  1556,  and  he  attended  the 
parliament  of  December  1557,  when  a  commission  of  the  estates  of 
the  realm  was  appointed  for  negodating  the  marriage  of  the  infant 
queen  of  Scots  with  the  dauphin  of  France.  In  the  pariiament  of 
November  1558  he  vras  named  one  of  the  lords  of  the  articles ;  soon 
afterwards  we  find  him,  as  lieutenant  of  the  borders,  meeting  with  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  the  English  lieutenant,  to  adjust  some  border 
differences ;  on  the  30th  of  October  1559  he  is  found,  under  the  orders 
of  the  queen-regent,  intercepting  Cockbum  of  Ormiston  near  Had- 
dington, when  that  baron  was  bringing  supplies  from  England  to  the 
party  of  the  reformation;  and  the  following  month,  when  tbe  reformers 
retreated  before  the  regent's  forces,  he  proclaimed  the  Earl  of  Arran, 
one  of  the  reform  leaders,  a  traitor  to  the  governments  Next  year  the 
queen-regent  died,  and  soon  afterwards  the  Presbyterian  form  of  Pro- 
testantism was  formally  established,  the  reform  leaders,  or  lords  of 
the  congregation,  taking  the  reins  of  administration.  In  the  end  of 
the  same  year,  Francis  IL  of  France  died ;  and  in  contemplation  of 
Mary  his  widowed  queen's  return  to  Scotland|  several  nobles  of  the 
Protestant  party  were  despatched  to  France  with  a  tender  of  their 
services.  In  this  company  we  find  Bothwell,  who  with  all  his  father's 
suppleness  had  changed  with  the  times,  and  acceded  to  the  congregation. 
Ma^,  then  scarce  twenty  years  old,  landed  at  Leith  on  the  19th  of 
August  1561 ;  and  in  forming  her  government,  she  set  her  illegitimate 
brother.  Lord  James  Stewart,  a  Protestant^  at  the  head  of  the  adminis- 
tration, and  made  Bothwell,  whose  sister  Lord  James  had  recently 
married,  one  of  her  privy  council ;  the  other  members  of  the  govern- 
ment and  chief  officers  of  state  being  also  Protestants.  The  government 
however  of  whidi  Bothwell  was  thus  a  part  was  frequently  disturbed 
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by  his  Tiolenoe,  hia  contests  with  the  Earl  of  ArraOf  his  brother-in^biw, 
and  his  outrages  on  individuals.  For  his  misconduct  he  was  in 
December  1561  sammoued  to  court,  and  then  ordered  to  quit  Edin- 
burgh till  the  8th  of  the  following  month. 

in  March  1562  he  endeavoured  to  get  Arran,  to  whom  he  had  become 
reconciled,  to  conspire  with  him  in  seizing  the  queen  at  Falkland,  in 
her  progress  to  the  north,  in  order  to  put  her  brother  in  possession  of 
the  forfeited  earldom  of  Murray,  and  detaining  her  in  captivity  till  she 
fhould  acquiesce  in  their  meastirea.  But  Arran  having  revealed  the 
matter,  he  and  Both  well  were  both  committed  to  Edinburgh  castle, 
whence  however  Both  well  escaped;  and  after  fortifying  himself  awhile 
in  his  own  retreat  at  Hermitage,  got  to  sea,  but  was  taken  again  at 
Holy  Island.  Randolph  pressed  his  detention  much,  representing  him 
as  tbe  '*  determined  enemy  of  England,  despiteful  out  of  measure,  false 
and  untrue  as  a  devil."  Notwithstanding  he  got  to  France,  but  soon 
afterwards  he  returned  to  Scotland  again.  "The  queen"  (Mary),  says 
Randolph,  in  one  of  his  despatches  to  Cecil  at  this  time,  **  misliketh 
Bothwell's  coming  home,  and  hath  summoned  him  to  undei^o  the  law 
or  bo  proclaimed  a  rebel  He  is  charged  to  have  spoken  dishonourably 
of  the  queen,  and  to  have  threatened  to  kill  Murray  and  Lethington.*' 
Tbe  dishonour  here  alluded  to  was  probably  the  same  as  that  mentioned 
in  another  despatch  to  Ct  cil,  dated  30th  of  March,  where  he  says : — 
"Bothwell  hath  grievously  ofifended  the  Queen  of  Scots  by  words 
Hpoken  against  the  English  queen,  and  also  against  herself,  calling  her 
ihe  cardinal's  (Beaton)  whore  :  she  hath  sworn  unto  me  upon  her 
honour  that  he  shall  never  receive  favour  at  her  hands."  The  following 
month  we  find  a  despatch  from  Bedford  to  Cecil,  in  which  Bothwell 
is  represented  as  addicted  to  vice  and  unnatural  crime ;  and  about  the 
game  time  Bedford  writes  to  the  same  minister  that  Bothwell  **  hath 
been  in  divers  places,  at  Haddington,  with  his  mother,  and  elsewhere, 
and  findeth  no  safety  anywhere.  Murray  followeth  him  so  earnestly, 
as  be  hath  said  '  Scotland  shall  not  hold  us  both.' "  By  the  queen's 
directions  he  was,  for  his  treasonable  conspiracy  of  March  1562,  indicted 
before  the  Lord  Justiciary  on  tbe  2nd  of  May.  On  that  occasion  the 
ICarl  of  Argyle,  the  justiciary,  and  the  Earl  of  Murray,  came  to  Edin- 
burgh at  the  head  of  5000  men  to  hold  a  justice  court;  but  Bothwell 
had  embarked  at  North  Berwick  for  foreign  parts,  and,  not  appearing 
at  the  trial,  was  outlawed. 

In  this  depth  of  debasement  however  Bothwell  watched  every 
opportunity  to  spring  again  into  royal  favour,  and  when  the  queen 
married  her  cousin  Damley  he  returned  to  Scotland.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  October  of  the  same  year  we  find  him  one  of  the  new  privy 
councillors,  and  a  leader  of  the  royal  army  against  Murray,  Arran,  and 
others  who  opposed  the  match ;  and  on  the  31st  of  the  same  month 
Kandolph  writes  t j  Cecil,  *'  My  Lord  Bothwell,  for  his  great  virtue, 
doth  now  all,  next  to  the  Earl  of  AthoL"  The  following  spring, 
Bothwell,  then  at  the  age  of  forty-one,  married  Lady  Jane  Gordon, 
sister  of  the  Eai'l  of  Huntley,  whose  father  had  been  Lord  Chancellor 
of  Scotland.  In  the  murder  of  Rizzio,  the  queen's  secretary,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  jealous  Damley,  Bothwell  stood  by  the  queen  and 
was  opposed  to  the  enterprise ;  and  the  following  ni^'ht  we  find  him 
amoug  other  nobles  attendint;  the  royal  pair  within  the  castle  of 
Dunbar,  in  his  shire  of  Haddington,  whither  the  queen  persuaded 
Damley  to  flee  with  her,  and  of  which  fort  Bothwell  had  the  custody. 
The  king  and  queen  soon  afterwards  returned  in  a  sort  of  triumph  to 
Edinburgh,  and  proceeded  to  the  castle,  where  she  immediately  sent 
for  Argyle  and  Murray,  and  had  them  reconciled  to  Huntley,  Bothwell, 
and  Athol.  But  Bothwell  had  only  obtained  the  apparent  friendship 
of  the  nobility.  In  a  letter  from  Alnwick  dated  the  3rd  of  April  1566, 
it  is  stated  that  one  of  Bothwell's  servants  confessed  that  he  and  four 
more  of  his  fellow-servants  had  been  engaged  by  Lethiogton  to  murder 
1k>thwell,  the  other  servants  on  their  examination  making  the  like 
confession ;  and  on  the  2nd  of  August  1566  Bedford  wrote  to  Cecil 
that  **  the  lords  Maxwell  and  Bothwell  are  now  enemies.  Bothwell  i^ 
generally  hated,  and  ia  more  insolent  than  even  David  Rizzio  was." 
AVith  the  sovereign  however  Bothwell  was,  as  Bedford  afterwards  writes 
to  Cecil,  "in  favour,  and  has  a  great  hand  in  the  management  of 
Affairs."  He  attended  the  king  when  he  went  to  Tweodale  in  August 
15G6  to  enjoy  the  amusement  of  the  cbace;  he  returned  with  him  to 
Edinburgh,  where  we  find  him  in  the  council  held  in  September  of  the 
above  year,  and  also  in  the  great  council  which  voted  a  supply  of 
1 2,0002.  for  defraying  the  expeose  of  the  infant  prince's  baptism  ;  and 
from  Edinburgh  he  proceeded  with  the  royal  party  to  Stirling  to  see 
the  prince.  It  being  afterwards  determined  that  the  queen  should 
hold  a  justice  eyre  on  the  borders,  Bothwell  whs  despatched  as  lieute- 
nant of  the  marches  to  Leddesdale,  the  chief  seat  of  outrage.  But  the 
]*eople  of  that  district  had  been  gained  to  the  English  interest,  and 
>vhen  Bothwell  arrived  he  was  attuckea  and  severely  wounded.  On 
tlie  8th  of  October  1666  he  was,  says  Birrel,  "deidly  wounded  by  John 
Kllete,  alias  John  of  the  Park,  whose  head  was  sent  into  Edinburgh 
thereafter," 

The  queen,  on  hearing  of  the  injury  Bothwell  had  sustained, 
immediately  rode  off  from  Jedburgh,  where  she  then  was,  to 
Hermitage  Castle,  a  distance  of  about  40  miles,  through  a  rugged 
country,  to  visit  him,  and  returned  to  Jedburgh  the  same  day— a 
journey  which,  from  the  anxiety  and  exertions  attendant  on  it, 
brought  on  a  violent  fever  that  threatened  her  life.  She  became,  says 
lurrel,  "  deidly  sick,  and  desired  the  beUi  to  be  rung,  and  the  p«»oplo 


to  resort  to  the  kirk  to  pray  for  her."  Bothwell  wav  also,  on  the  same 
occasion,  conveyed  to  Jedburgh,  where  the  qneen  lay.  On  her  recovery 
she  made  a  tour  through  the  Merse,  and  arrived  at  Craigmillar  Castle, 
near  Edinburgh,  where  she  remained  till  her  removal  to  Stirling  to 
attend  the  baptism  of  her  son.  While  at  Craigmillar,  the  project  of 
her  divorce  from  Darnley  was  opened  to  her,  but  she  declined  the 
proposal,  fearing  her  own  reputation  and  her  son's  snocession.  Both- 
well,  to  quiet  her  fears  on  the  latter  pointy  quoted  his  own  cas^,  ss 
having  succeeded  to  his  paternal  estates  notwithstanding  a  subsittiog 
divorce  between  his  parents.  But  the  queen  appearing  to  dislike  it, 
the  subject  was  not  farther  pressed.  When  at  Stirling,  on  occasion  of 
the  prince's  baptism,  she  agpreed,  partly  on  the  intercession  of  Bothwell, 
to  restore  Morton  and  the  other  murderers  of  Rizzio,  and  on  the  25th 
of  December  1566  their  pardon  was  signed.  It  is  probable  that  aa 
ambition  to  possess  the  queen  had  already  filled  the  mind  of  Bothwell, 
and  that  having  failed  in  obtaining  a  divorce  he  had  perceived  Mortoa 
to  be  a  fit  instrument  for  his  purpose. 

On  the  27th  of  December  1566,  Damley  went  to  visit  his  father  it 
Glasgow,  where  he  was  soon  laid  up  with  small-pox.  On  the  20tk  of 
the  next  month  Mary  went  to  visit  him ;  and  on  the  81st  the  king  and 
queen  came  to  Edinburgh,  where  the  former  was  conveyed  to  lodiirings 
in  the  Kirk  of  Field.  During  the  whole  of  January,  Bothwell  was  to 
intercourse  with  Morton  and  others,  to  whom  he  said  "  it  was  the 
queen  s  mind  that  the  king  should  be  taken  away."  The  queen  spent 
the  evening  of  the  9th  of  February  in  Damle/s  lodging,  and  at 
12  o'clock  she  left  him  for  a  masque,  having  first  kissed  him  and  put 
one  of  her  rings  on  his  finger.  Two  hours  after  the  house  where 
Damley  lay  was  blown  up,  and  he  and  his  servant  destroyed  in  the 
explosion.  The  public  voice  was  unanimous  in  declaring  Bothwell 
accessory  to  this  murder,  and  placardjs  were  put  up  in  tbe  streets 
accusing  him  of  the  crime ;  but  though  he  continued  in  Edinburgh, 
no  steps  were  taken  against  him  till  the  28th  March,  when  Lennox, 
the  father  of  Damley,  avowing  himself  his  accuser,  the  privy  coiiocil 
directed  him  and  others  to  be  indicted  for  the  murder.  Three  days 
before  the  trial  Murray  set  off  for  Franoe  without  any  known  bosioess; 
and  at  the  trial  Bothwell  stood  and  was  acquitted ;  but  when  the  mode 
in  which  trials  were  at  that  time  conducted  in  Scotland  ia  considered, 
his  acquittal  will  be  held  as  really  immaterial  in  determining  the 
question  of  his  innocence  or  guilt  Two  days  afterwards  the  parlia- 
ment assembled  at  Edinburgh,  and^thwell  was  one  of  the  commii- 
siooers  who  met  the  estates.  He  also  carried  the  sword  of  state  before 
the  queen  when  she  came  to  the  parliament  in  person ;  and  in  the 
same  parliament  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  lords  of  the  articles. 
On  the  last  day  of  the  parliament  various  ratifications  were  passed 
in  favour  of  different  peraons.  The  Earl  of  Murray,  thou.;h  absent, 
obtained  a  ratification  of  his  lands  and  earldom;  Morton  got  a  rati* 
fication  of  his  lands  with  those  of  Angus  his  relation;  Huntley's 
forfeiture  was  reversed,  and  Bothwell  had  his  lands  and  offices,  both 
hereditary  and  acquired,  confirmed  to  him.  The  preamble  of  the  statute 
in  this  last  casd  is  in  the  circumstances  not  a  little  singular.  Ic  sets 
out  the  queen's  consideration  of  Bothwell's  '*  gret  and  manifold  gude 
service  done  and  performit  not  onlie  to  her  hienes  honor  weil  and 
estimatioun,  hot  alsua  to  the  comone  weil  of  the  realme  and  Iciges 
thereof,"  and  thereupon  follows  a  ratification  of  his  lauds  and  heritage, 
and  of  the  captaincy  of  Dunbw  castle.  On  the  morrow,  after  the 
rising  of  the  parliament,  the  leading  persons  of  the  government  met 
and  had  a  supper  at  Aiusley,  where  they  signed  a  bond  in  Boihwella 
favour,  approving  of  his  acquittal,  and  recommending  him  a<i  a  tit 
husband  for  the  widowed  queen,  pledging  themselves  also  to  defeud 
the  marriage.  On  the  2l6t  April  the  queen  went  to  Stirling  to  eco 
her  son,  and  while  returning,  on  the  24th,  she  was  met  at  Almoud 
bridge,  near  Linlithgow,  by  Bothwell  and  a  great  company  who  seized 
her  person  and  carried  her  off  to  the  castle  of  Dunbar.  '*  Thfie"  says 
Melvilicy  ''the  Earl  of  Bothwell  boasted  he  would  marry  the  queen, 
who  would  or  would  not,  yea  whether  she  would  herself  or  not" 
"  Captain  Blackwater  (he  adds)  alleged  it  was  with  the  queen's  consent 
And  then  the  queen  could  not  but  marry  him,  seeing  thaf  he  hAd 
ravished  her  and  lain  with  her  against  her  wilL"  A  double  process 
of  divorce  was  soon  afterwards  raised,  one  by  Lady  Bothwell  against 
the  earl  for  adultery,  and  another  at  bis  instance  against  her  on  the 
ground  of  consanguinity ;  and  on  the  8rd  and  6th  of  May  sentence 
passed  in  fftvour  of  the  parties  respectively.  Bothwell  now  brought 
the  queen  to  Edinburgh,  where  the  banns  of  their  marriage  wrra 
proclaimed,  and  on  the  12th  of  the  same  month  the  queen  came  into 
the  court  of  session,  and  after  testifying  "her  perfect  freedom  of  perwn, 
signed  instruments  of  pardon  in  favour  of  Bothwell  and  his  accomplices 
in  her  abduction.  She  afterwards  created.  Bothwell  Duke  of  Orkney ; 
and  on  the  11th  May  she  entered  into  a  contract  of  marriage  mith 
him,  which  was  recorded  the  same  day.  Next  d;iy  the  marriage  wn 
solemnised  at  Holyrood  by  Adam  Bothwell,  abbot  of  HolyroodhooM 
and  bishop  of  Orkney. 

Bothwell  had  now  gained  the  summit  of  his  ambition ;  but  it  w«s 
attained  with  guilty  and  from  his  height  he  was  quickly  preoi[atated 
into  everlasting  infamy.  An  indignant  people  rose  in  arms  against 
him,  and  he  and  the  queen  fled  from  fortress  to  fortress  till,  on  tbe 
14th  of  June,  she  came  out  to  meet  the  insurgents  at  Carbsrry-hilL  In 
the  evening  however  she  joined  the  chiefs,  and  wa4  by  them  conducted 
to  Kiinburgh.    B'>thv\'ell  left  the  queen,  and  lied  to  Dunbar,  where 
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he  was  allowed  twelve  days  to  depart  thenoe  for  the  Orkney  Ial6fl. 
Being  panned  in  hit  Toyage,  he  sailed  for  the  Danish  shores,  where  he 
was  seized  and  put  in  prison.  He  prolonged  a  miserable  life  till  1576, 
when  he  expired  in  the  castle  of  Kidmoy.  He  left  no  children,  and  all 
his  hononrs  and  estates  were  forfeited  to  the  crown. 

BOTTA,  CARLO  QIUSEPPE,  bom  at  San  Giorgio  in  Piedmont,  in 
1766,  studied  medicine  in  the  Univenityof  Turin,  and  took  a  doctor^s 
degree  in  1786.  He  also  manifested  an  early  turn  for  literary  and 
historical  studies.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  French  reTolntion,  Botta 
committed  himself  so  fitr  in  some  revolutionary  plot^  that  he  was 
arrested  and  confined  in  the  citadel  of  Turin  for  two  years,  when  being 
liberated,  he  emigrated  to  France.  After  living  some  time  at  Gkenoble 
he  was  appointed  surgeon  to  the  Frendi  army  called  '  of  the  Alps,' 
and  stationed  at  Gap.  In  1796,  after  the  first  success  of  Bonaparte^ 
he  followed  the  Fhmch  through  their  campaigns  in  Lombardy,  and  in 
the  following  year  was  present  in  Venice  at  the  fall  of  that  ancient 
republic,  a  catastrophe  which  he  has  rriated  with  lively  grief  and 
indignation  in  his  hktoiy.  From  Venice  he  sailed  with  the  expedi- 
tion that  went  to  take  possession  of  Corf&  and  the  other  Venetian 
islands  in  the  name  of  France.  At  Corf&  he  wrote  a  professional 
woric  on  the  military  hospital  of  that  garrison,  with  digressions  on 
the  climate  and  the  natural  history  of  the  island.  Botta  returned  to 
Italy  in  1798,  and  was  employed  in  his  professional  capacity  with  a 
detachment  of  Cinlpine  troops  stationed  in  the  ValteUma,  where  he 
wrote  a  diequiBition,  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  on  the  analytical  noso- 
grapby  of  PineL  At  the  end  of  tiiat  year.  General  Joubert^  acting 
for  the  French  Directory,  nominated  Botta  a  member  of  the  provisional 
government  of  Piedmont  This  government  was  driven  away  a  few 
months  after  by  the  victorious  Suvarow,  and  Botta  being  thus  obliged 
to  emigrate  to  France  a  second  time,  was  appointed  surgeon  to  the 
new  army  of  the  Alps.  He  returned  to  Italy  after  the  battle  of 
Marengo^  June  1800,  and  was  appointed  membw  of  the  Consults,  or 
oouncU  of  administration  for  Piedmont*  The  countrv  was  in  a 
deplorable  state^  after  being  drained  by  so  many  revolnnons  and  in- 
vasions ;  the  French  aoted  as  imperious  taskmasters,  and  the  council 
had  few  means  of  doing  good.  In  the  twentieth  book  of  his  history 
Botta  describes  at  length  the  calamitieB  of  the  times.  One  import- 
ant benefit  was  scoured  by  Botta  and  his  coUesgues  to  their  native 
eonntiy,  namely,  an  annual  permanent  inoome  of  half  a  million  of 
firancs  ont  of  the  public  domain,  for  the  support  of  the  Univenity, 
Colleges,  and  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Turin ;  a  benefit  which  survived 
all  subsequent  political  vicissitudes. 

When  Napoleon  resolved,  in  1808,  to  unite,  definitively,  Piedmont 
to  France^  Botta  was  one  of  the  deputation  sent  to  Paris  on  the  occa- 
sion. He  then  published  a  '  FtMb  Historique  de  la  liaison  de  Savoie 
et  du  Pidmontb'  In  1801  he  was  elected  deputy  to  the  French  legis- 
lative body,  for  the  department  of  the  Dora,  and  in  consequence 
removed  to  Psiisi  He  retained  his  seat  in  the  legislative  body,  having 
been  re-elected  for  the  department  of  the  Loire,  till  the  fall  of  Napo- 
leon. Botta  now  availed  himself  of  his  ample  leisure  in  preparing 
for  the  press  his  history  of  the  North  American  revolution  and  war 
of  independence,  which  he  had  begun  during  his  first  French  emigrsr 
tion,  and  which  he  published  at  Paris  in  1810  :  'Storia  della  Gkierra 
dell'  Indipendensa  a  America.' 

In  AprU  1814,  Botta,  with  the  other  members  of  the  legislative  body, 
swore  ulegiance  to  the  Bourbon  dynasty ;  but  at  the  end  of  March 
1815,  Napoleon's  restored  government  appointed  him  Rector  of  the 
Universi^  of  Nancy.  He  resigned  his  rectorship  at  the  second  Bour- 
bon restoration,  but  was  appointed  instead  Rector  of  the  Uoiveruty 
of  Rouen,  an  o£Bice  which  he  did  not  retain  long,  for  in  1816  he  was 
living  at  Paris  as  a  foreigner  without  employment  or  pension.  He 
then  applied  himself  to  write  a  contemporary  history  of  Italy  during 
the  French  occupation,  an  arduous  task  amidst  the  growling  of  angry 
passions  which  had  not  yet  had  time  to  subside.  He  determined  to 
write  'the  whole  truth,'  as  far  as  his  means  of  information  went;  to 
speak  with  honest  sincerity,  not  only  of  princes  and  ministers^  but 
also  of  the  people ;  to  fiatter  no  party ;  to  calumniate  no  enemy. 
Disregarding  the  prejudices  of  men  of  all  parties,  he  produced  a  book 
which  went  fkr  to  redeem  Italian  literature  from  the  charge  of  almost 
Oriental  servility  which  it  had  incurred  during  the  period  of  Napo- 
leon's reign.  Alone  perhaps  among  the  nations  of  Europe^  the  Italians, 
or  rather,  a  numerous  and  active  class  among  them,  had,  or  thought 
they  had,  reason  to  regret  the  fi&ll  of  the  Bonaparte  dynasty^  Botta 
displeased  many  of  these  by  his  plain  speaking,  nor  did  he  care  to 
conciliate  the  advocates  of  old  absolutism.  He  published  his  work 
at  Paris  in  1824 :  *  Storia  d'ltalia  dal  1789  al  1814,'  4  vols.  8vo.  The 
book  was  assailed  by  strictures  and  denunciations,  some  of  them  very 
abusive  and  personal;  but  it  stood  its  ground,  went  through  numer- 
ous editions,  both  in  Italy  and  abroad,  and  it  has  long  since  taken  its 
place  in  every  Italian  liraary.  The  work  is  one  of  lasting  interest : 
the  author  excels  in  the  description  of  stirring  events^  the  bustle  of 
the  camp,  the  alarms  of  a  siege,  the  din  and  tumult  of  popular  insur* 
rectiona^  the  calamities  of  i^e  devoted  inhabitants— tne  victims  of 
famine^  pestilence,  or  the  sword.  His  style  however  is  upon  the 
whole  unequal,  and  his  sentiments  at  times  seem  inconsistoit  with 
one  another.  There  is  also  a  disproportion  between  the  various  parts 
of  the  work :  iwen^-books  are  bestowed  upon  the  Italian  wars  and 
viciisitudes  from  1792  to  the  peace  of  Luneville  in  1801,  and  only 
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seven  upon  the  subsequent  period  down  to  1814.  But  notwithstand- 
ing  these  faults,  Botto's  hirtory  is  a  woriL  that  does  honour  to  Italian 
literature. 

Encoursged  by  the  success  of  this  work,  a  certain  number  of  lUlian 
and  French  lovers  of  literature  urged  Botta  to  attempt  a  continua- 
tion of  Guicciardini's  history  of  Italy,  from  1630,  down  to  1789,  so 
that  the  end  should  meet  the  beginning  of  his  contemporary  history. 
These  friends  made  a  subscription  among  themselves  sufficient  to  allow 
the  writer  a  decent  annual  income  during  the  time  that  he  should  be 
engaged  in  his  laborious  undertaking.  Botta  accepted  the  task  in 
1826,  and  he  completed  it  at  the  end  of  1880 :  '  Storia  d'ltalia  in  Con- 
t^luanone  al  Guicciardini,  sine  al  1789,'  10  vols.,  8vo,  Paris,  1882. 
This  larger  work  was  received  with  applause,  owing  in  psrt  to  the 
author^s  already  established  reputation  as  an  historian.  The  Academy 
of  La  Crusoa  bestowed  on  the  author  its  decennial  priie^  and  Charles 
Albert,  king  of  Sardinia,  created  him  a  knight  and  gave  him  a  pension. 
In  1882  Botta  revisited  his  native  Piedmont,  and  was  very  favourably 
received  there.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Fhtnce,  where  he  made  an 
Italian  translation  of  the  journal  of  a  French  maritime  expedition  of 
discovery  round  the  globe,  which  one  of  his  sons  accompanied  in  a 
medical  capacity,  and  also  ss  a  naturalist  The  translation  was  pub- 
lished after  the  father^s  death :  '  Viaggio  intomo  al  Globo,  prindpal- 
mente  alia  California  e  alle  isole  Sandwich,  negU  anni  1826-29,  di  A. 
Duhaut  Cilly ;  con.Note  del  giovane  Botta,'  Turin,  1841.  Botta  lived 
and  died  poor.  He  died  at  Paris,  in  August  1887.  His  natiye  town 
San  Giorgio  has  raised  him  a  monument. 

Besides  the  works  mentioned  in  this  artide,  Botta  wrote— 1,  *I1 
Camillo,  o  Vejo  conquistato,'  a  poem,  Paris,  1816;  2,  *  Storia  deiPopoli 
Italian!  da  Costantino  fine  k  Napoleone,'  a  compilation  published  fint 
in  French  in  1826,  and  afterwards  in  Italian  in  1826.  His  history  of 
American  independence  has  been  tomslated  into  English  by  Otis,  and 
has  been  gvaatiy  praised  in  the  United  Statesi  As  a  literary  work 
however  it  is  much  inferior  in  merit  to  the  two  histories  of  Italy. 

*BOTTA,  PAUL-fiMILE,  waa  bom  about  the  year  1800.  He  is  the 
son  of  Botta  the  historian.  He  studied  medicine,  and  accompanied 
A.  D.  Cilly,  as  a  surgeon,  in  his  voyage  round  the  world  in  1826-29. 
(Botta,  C.  G.]  He  early  distingui&ed  himself  as  a  naturalist.  He 
spent  some  years  in  Egypt>  was  for  a  time  consul  at  Alexandria,  and 
yiaited  the  countries  on  the  Upper  NUe,  Senear,  and  the  tiBots 
inhabited  by  the  Bishareen.  In  1887  he  made  a  journey  through  a 
portion  of  Arabia,  of  which  he  publii^ed  a  short  but  very  interesting 
aecount,  'Relation  d'un  Voyage  dans  1' Yemen,  entrepris  en  1887  pour 
le  Museum  d'Histoire  Naturelle  de  Paris,'  8vo. 

In  1848  M.  Botta  was  at  Mosul  as  French  consul.  This  town  Is 
situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Tigris,  about  220  miles  N.N.W.  from 
Bsghdad.  On  the  eastern  bank,  nearly  opposite,  is  a  luge  mound 
called  by  the  inhabitants  Kouyuzgik,  supposed  to  have  been  a  portion 
of  the  ancient  city  of  Nineveh.  M.  Botta,  eariy  in  1848,  soon  after 
his  arrival  at  Mosul,  began  to  make  excavations  in  this  mound,  on  a 
small  scale,  but  found  only  fkagments  similar  to  oUiers  which  had 
been  found  there  previously.  While  the  small  party  employed  bj 
him  were  still  at  work  on  the  mound  of  Eouyunjik,  an  Arab  peasant 
happened  to  visit  the  spot,  and  being  informed  that  they  were 
aeartshing  for  sculptured  stones,  advised  them  to  try  the  mound  on 
which  hia  villsge  was  situated,  where,  he  said,  such  stones  had  been 
found.  This  village,  called  Ehonabad,  is  about  14  mUes  N.  by  W. 
from  MosuL  M.  £otta  followed  the  man's  suggestion.  A  hole  waa 
dug  into  the  mound  of  Ehorsabad,  the  top  of  a  wall  was  reached,  uid 
the  whole  of  the  apartments  of  an  Assvrian  palace  were  ultimately 
laid  open.  The  walls  were  fiftced  with  slabs  of  stone  sculptured  with 
figures  and  cuneiform  characters,  and  there  were  huge  human-headed 
bulls  and  other  statuea^  the  whole  beong  similar  to  tiiose  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  which  have  been  brought  from  the  mounds  of 
Nimroud  and  Kouyunjik.  The  discoveries  at  Ehorsabad  were  made 
before  Mr.  Layard  nad  ooounenced  his  excavations  at  Nimroud,  which 
is  18  miles  S.  ttom  Kouyunjik ;  so  tiiat  M.  Botta  led  the  way  in  the 
recent  Assyrian  discoveries.  The  French  government  supplied  him 
with  funds,  and  sent  M.  Flandin,  an  experienced  artist,  to  make 
drawings.  The  palace  at  Ehorsabad  appears  to  have  been  destroyed 
by  fire,  and  it  was  consequently  found  to  be  impossible  to  prevent 
the  greater  part  of  the  slabs  fh>m  being  b»>ken.  Such  however  of  the 
sculptures  and  other  objects  as  have  been  saved  are  now  exhibited  in 
the  Mus^  Assyrien  of  the  Louvre  at  PariSi  M.  Botta,  after  his  return 
to  Paris,  in  oo^junction  with  M.  Flandin,  and  assisted  by  other  scholars 
and  artists,  published  '  Monument  de  Ninev^,  decovert  et  deacrit  psr 
P.-fi.  Botto,  mesnr^  et  dessin4  psr  E.  Flandin,'  6  tom.  folio^  Paris, 
1847-60.  The  two  first  volumes  contain  the  plates  of  vdiitecture 
and  sculpture^  the  third  and  fourth  the  inscriptions^  and  the  fifth 
the  text. 

BOTTA'RI,  GIOVA'NNI,  was  bom  at  Florence  in  1689,  studied 
Latin  and  beUee-lettres  under  the  learned  Bisdoni*  and  Greek  under 
Salvini,  and  afterwards  philosophy,  nutthematics,  and  theology,  in 
which  last  he  took  his  doetor^s  degree  in  1716  in  the  University  of 
Florence.  The  Academy  of  La  Cmsca  made  him  one  of  its  memben, 
and  entrusted  him  with  the  task  of  preparing  a  new  edition  of  its 
great  vocabulaiy,  in  compaoy  with  Andrea  Alamanni  and  Bc«o 
Martini.  This  laborious  work  lasted  several  years,  and  the  new 
edition  was  published  in  1788,  in  6  vols,  folio.    Bottarl  was  alao  made 
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iaperinteiidepi  of  th«  grand  duoal  printmg  Mtablithmeqt  at  FIomdm, 
when  he  publkhed  new  editions  of  several  Tusean  wiiten,  with 
notes  and  oommenta,  such  as  Varchi's   'Ercolano/    the  work*  of 
Saoohetti,  of  FA  Qoitton  d'Areno,  fta    In  17^0  he  wrote  *  Lecioni 
tr^  sopra  il  Tremuoto/  on  the  oocasion  of  an  earthquake  whleh 
occurred  at  Florence  in  that  year.    In  1730  he  want  to  Borne,  where 
he  fixed  his  residence.    Clement  XII.  gave  him  a  oanonry,  and  also 
the  chair  of  eoolesiastical  history  in  tiie  University  of  La  SapieDia, 
and  employed  him  in  1732,  together  with  Eustaooio  Manfredi*  on  a 
survey  of  the  Tiber  throughout  Umbria,  in  order  to  asoertaiii  whether 
it  could  be  rendered   navigable.     The  result  of  this  survey  wai 
published  :  'Kelazione  della  visita  del  fiume  Tevere  da  Ponte  Nuovo 
Botto  Perugia  fino  alia  foce  della  Kera.*   Bottari  made  a  similar  survey 
of  the  Tevarone,    His  next  publication  was  a  learned  work  on  the 
monuments  found  in  the  numerous  and  Test  subterraneous  vaults 
near  Rome,  oommonly  known  by  the  name  of  oataeomba — '  Soultute  e 
pitture  sacre  estratte  dai  cimiteij  di  Boma,  pHbblioate  glk  dagU  autori 
della  Roma  Sotterranea*  ed  ora  nuovamente  date  in  luce  eoUa  spiega- 
aione  ed  indici,'  3  vols,  mlio,  Rome,  1737-64*    Ho  used  the  plates  of 
the  '  Roma  Sotterranea'  of  Bosio,  which  Clement  XIL  had  purobaaed; 
hut  the  letter-press  may  be  said  to  be  entirely  Bottari'a.    He  also 
published  '  Storia  dei  SS.  Barlaam  e  GiosaOatte  ridotta  alia  sua  antioa 
purilli  di  fhvella  ooll'Muto  degli  antichi  test!  a  ptnna  oon  prefaaione^' 
4 to,  1784.    Clement  XIL,  being  pleased  with  his  exertions,  bestowed 
on  him  several  prefermentSi  made  him  a  prelate  of  the  Pontifical 
Court,  and  librarian  of  the  Vatican.    Benediot  XIV.,  who  suoeeeded 
Olement  in  1740»  made  Bottari  take  up  his  abode  near  him  in  the 
pontifieal  palace.     He  published,  in  1741,  'Del  Museo  Capitolino, 
tomo  L  oontenente  le  imagini  d'uomini  illustii,'  folio ;  and  afterwardsi 
'Muaei  Capitolini   tomus   seoundus,   Augustorum   et   Augustarum 
hermas  continens,  cum  Observationibus^'  folio,  1760 ;  alsoi  '  Antiquia- 
simi  Virgiliani  Codicis  fragmenta  et  piotura  ex  Vatioana  BibUotheoa 
ad  priftoas  imaginum  formas  a  Petro  fk  BartoU  inoisw,'  1741,  folio. 
Bottari  contributed  to  this  work  an  important  prefaoa,  with  a  disqui- 
sition on  the  age  of  two  manuscripts  of  Virgil  in  the  Vatican,  sad 
notes,  yaiiantes,  &a    '  Descriaione  del  palazzo  Apostolieo  Vaticane^ 
opera  postuma  di  Agostino  Taja,  rivista  e  aooresoluta,*  Roma,  1760 : 
Tija  bad  begun  this  work*  which  Bottari  recast  and  completed  Bottari 
died  at  Rome  in  June  1776,  at  the  age  of  eighty-siau    He  was  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  sofaolara  at  the  Roman  court  in  the  18th 
century.    Among  hii  minor  works  are^  dissertations  on  the  origin  of 
the  invention  of  I)ante*s  poem ;  two  leotores  upon  Boooaecio,  in  which 
Bottari  refutes  the  chargs  of  infidelity  brought  against  that  writer} 
two  lectures  on  Llvy,  defending  the  Roman  historian  against  the 
charge  of  too  great  oredulity  in  narrating  prodigies ;  letters  on  the 
fine  arta^  dialogues  on  the  same  subject,  fta    (Qraaaini,  Slogio  di 
Mantwnor  BoUoaii  Maizucbelli,  aonU%ri  SlkUim.) 

BOUCHARDON,  BDMB,  a  dUtinguished  Frwieh  sculptor,  was 
bom  at  Chaumont  in  Bassigny,  in  1693.  He  vras  instructed  in  his 
youth  by  his  father,  who  was  UkewiBe  a  sculptor  and  architect ;  and, 
after  he  had  made  sufficient  progress,  he  entered  the  school  of  tba 
younger  Couston  at  Pari«,  where  he  soon  distinguished  himself,  and 
obtained  the  first  prise  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1783.  By  this  priie 
he  was  entitled  to  study  for  a  limited  period  at  Rome,  at  tiie  expense 
of  the  French  government,  in  the  French  aoademy  established  there 
by  Louis  XIV.  Boucbardcai  remained  at  Rome  for  ten  years,  during 
which  time  he  was  much  employed,  espeeially  in  busts ;  and  he  was 
selected  to  execute  the  monument  of  Clement  XL,  but,  being  reoalled 
by  the  French  government  about  the  same  time,  he  did  not  execute  it 
He  returned  to  Paris  in  1782;  in  the  year  following  he  was  elected 
AgT^^,  in  1744  a  member,  and  in  1746  a  professor  of  the  Aoademy  of 
Painting  and  Sculpture.    He  died  at  Paris  in  1768. 

Bouc^ardon's  principal  works  were  the  '  Fontaine  de  Orenelle,'  and 
the  equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XV.  The  'Fontaine  deQrenelle'  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  Paris;  it  was  commenced  in  1788  and  finished  in 
1745.  The  authorities  of  Pari%  by  whose  order  it  was  made,  were  so 
well  satisfied  with  its  execution  that  they  Toted  Bouchardon.  in  1746, 
a  pension  for  life  of  1600  francs.  The  statue  of  Louis  XV.,  whioh 
was  of  marble,  was  placed  in  the  Plaee-I«ouis  XV.  in  1763,  and  was 
destroyed  by  the  populace  in  1792.  Bouchardon  was  occupied  in  its 
execution  during  twelve  years,  yet  it  waa  unfinished  when  he  died  2 
the  pedestal  was  executed  by  Pigal,  who  waa  ohcaen  by  Bouchardon 
himself  to  complete  the  monument  It  was  engraved  by  Cathelin. 
There  are  also  some  statuea  by  Bouchardon  in  the  church  of  St  Sulpice, 
and  in  the  gardens  of  Versaillei^  Choisy,  and  Oros-Bois.  He  waa 
sculptor  to  the  king.  Many  of  his  works  and  fetches  have  been 
engraved,  and  there  are  a  few  etohinga  by  his  own  hand. 

J.  J.  IVeialer  engraved  fifty  ancient  statues  from  drawings  by  him. 
Count  Caylus  engraved  many  others,  beeides  several  of  Bouchurdon'a 
original  works :  he  also  wrote  a  life  of  Bouchardon.  Bouchardon  had 
a  youuger  brother,  who  waa  painter  to  the  King  of  Sweden,  in  which 
ceuntrr  he  died. 

(L'Ahb^  de  Fontenai,  JDicti4>rmmire  d«$  AHitteit  Jtc  /  Hemeken, 
^ietwnnavr^  da  Atiiitti,  Sc ;  Watelet  and  Leveaque,  IHctiotmmre 
det  ArUt  Ae.) 

BOUCHER^  FRANgOIS,  succeeded  Vanloo  aa  prindpal  painter  to 
Louis  XV.  He  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1703,  studied  under  Le  Moine, 
and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  obtained  the  first  prise  of  the  French 


Aoademy  of  Painting.  He  went  to  Rome  for  a  short  time,  and 
returned  to  Paris  in  1731.  In  1736  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
academy.  He  died  at  Paria,  May  the  30th  1730,  direetnr  oi  the 
academy. 

Boucher  waa  a  painter  of  very  gi«at  ability,  and  had  extsaordinarf 
facility  of  exeaution ;  but  he  disngarded  every  oorreot  principle,  and 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  a  picturasqua  effect,  which  ooDststad  in  a 
mere  varisfated  tissue  of  light  and  shade.  His  figuNa  ate  quite  dcToid 
of  expreasion.  Hia  subjects  were  chiefly  mythological,  amorous^  and 
pastoral,  and  ha  painted  figures  and  landscapea  with  equal  facility. 
The  corruption  of  pure  taste,  partly  effected  by  Watteau,  was  fully 
acoompliahed  by  the  works  of  Boucher,  for  though  in  his  time  a  great 
popular  favourite,  his  style  has  bean  subsequently  condemned  in  the 
yery  strongest  terms^  even  by  his  own  countrymen,  sapeoially  by 
Watelet  and  Diderot  He  has  baen  called  the  Anaoreon  of  painter^ 
a  eompUment  (if  one)  which,  though  it  may  apply  to  Bouchar^a  aub> 
Jeote,  cannot  apply  to  his  execution  of  them.  His  deaigna  art 
extremely  numerous,  amounting  to  several  thousands,  aai  a  great 
many  of  them  have  been  engraved,  a  lew  by  himself^  and  othera  by 
upwards  of  140  different  engravers,  Freneh  and  foreign. 

(L'Abb4  de  Fontenai,  JHetiatmwre  dm  ArtitUi;  Heinekeo,  J)ictimi>^ 
natrs  de$  Arti$iu,  A%,  \  Watelet  and  Levesque^  Die^tofiiMiira  dt$  Am, 
dfe, ;  Fiorillo,  QtmhidU§  der  MMvtyt  toL  iii.) 

BOUCHER,  REV.  JONATHAN,  bom  March  12, 1738,  a  divine,  a 
political  writer,  a  general  scholar,  and  tti  English  pbiloUgiat  of  the 
laat  century,  to  whoee  memory  Justice  has  baen  imperlbetiy  rendered. 

He  waa  bom  in  Cumberland,  near  the  Uttle  town  of  Wigton,  at  a 
pUee  called  filenaogo,  where  his  father  had  a  few  aorea  of  land,  and 
lived  in  a  somewhat  pritnitive  atyle  of  frugality.  Boucher  Waa  trained 
first  at  a  school  at  Blenoogo,  and  afterwarda  at  Wigton,  where  he  had 
for  hia  master  tiia  clergyman  of  Graystoak,  Mr.  Blaine^  with  whom  be 
read  some  of  the  higher  Latin  and  Qreek  classics.  Under  this  maater 
Boucher  puraued  hia  studies  with  great  aaaiduity,  and  at  the  age  of 
seirenteen  or  eighteen  he  entered  on  the  busineas  of  achool  instruction;, 
in  a  littie  time  he  beoame  an  usher  in  the  grammar^chool  at  Saint 
Bee%  which  at  that  tioie,  about  1766,  ex^oyed  a  high  reputation  under 
Dr.  James,  a  good  and  kamed  maater.  While  here,  the  instraetion  of 
youth  in  the  rudimenta  of  elasaical  knowledge  waa  his  buainess ;  the 
perusal  and  study  of  the  great  writers,  and  eepeciaUv  of  the  great 
poeto  of  antiquity,  hia  recreation.  He  ia  aaid  to  have  here  axeeuted 
a  translation  of  TyrtsBus.  About  1766  or  1767  he  left  England,  and 
took  up  his  realdenoe  amongst  the  Americau  eolonista.  Hia  aarvioes 
ware  icon  engsgad  by  a  gentleman  in  Virginia  of  wealth  and  respect- 
ability as  tutor  to  liis  children.  That  power  which  natural  taWn^ 
attainment,  and  character  united,  never  fiul  to  giv%  where  the  natural 
tenden<7  is  not  counteracted  by  some  one  of  the  various  forms  in 
whioh  an  oTer-eatimate  of  them  by  the  party  himaelf  appears^  wu 
soon  manifested.  The  vestry  ^  the  pariah  of  Hanover,  in  tiie  oeunty 
of  King  Qeorge,  Virginia,  nominated  him  to  the  rectory  of  that  parish 
in  1761,  when  he  waa  only  four-and-twenty.  Thia  nomination  he 
accepted,  and  instantiy  repaired  to  England,  where  he  received  ordi- 
nation from  the  Bishop  of  London  both  aa  deacon  and  prieat  on  the 
same  day.  fVom  this  time  to  1776  he  continued  in  an  asaiduooa 
diBcharge  of  his  ministerial  duties.  He  removed  from  the  parish  of 
Hanover  to  that  of  91  Mafy  in  Oaroline  county,  Viiginia^  lying  on  the 
RappahanooL  When  Sir  Robert  Eden  became  governor  of  Maryland, 
he  appointed  Mr.  Boucher  to  the  reetory  of  81  Anne'a  in  Annapoli% 
and  afterwards  of  Queen  Anne's  in  Prince  Qeorge's  county,  where  he 
waa  living  in  1776,  when  there  was  a  violent  and  sudden  <diange  ia 
his  affairs.  These  fourteen  years  were  a  critical  period  in  the  history 
of  the  American  ooloniea.  Mr.  Boucher  haa  afforded  tia  the  means  A 
judging  with  tolerable  accuracy  how  his  talents,  station,  and  ohanuster 
were  made  to  bear  upon  the  feeling  and  action  of  the  paople  with 
whose  interests  he  had  connected  his  own.  Many  yeara  after  he  pnb> 
lished  a  volume  of  diseoursee  which  he  had  delivend  from  the  pulpit 
at  various  times  during  those  years.  Moat  of  them  were  printed  at 
the  time  when  they  were  delivered.  They  are  in  fact  for  the  most 
part  political  sermon%  preached  however  usually  on  public  ooceaioa% 
when  it  is  allowed  to  the  ministers  of  religion  to  enlarge  aomewhat 
the  usual  limits  of  pulpit  instruction.  They  exhibit  a  robust  senses  a 
mind  stored  with  olasaical  eruditioa^  and  there  are  oceaaionally  bunts 
q{  a  simple  eloquence.  He  advocates  a  liberal  toleration  to  DisBentei% 
and  a  careful  attention  to  a  general  diffusion  of  aound  ednoation  on  a 
religious  basis.  On  the  queetion  of  the  Stamp  Act  he  partook  of  the 
popular  enthusiasm ;  and  on  tiie  whole  he  aeema  to  have  been  inclined 
to  a  liberal  policy,  and  to  the  maintananoe  of  the  indipandenee  an^ 
juat  rights  of  the  oolonies. 

But  when  the  time  came  that  all  eonnoetion  with  tiia  mother 
country  was  to  be  renouooed,  and  all  allagieaoe  to  the  fidtish  throna^ 
Mr.  Boucher  waa  one  of  those  who  neither  admitted  the  principle  nor 
thooght  themaelves  at  liberty  to  remain  entirely  paasiva  He  con- 
tinued to  use  in  hia  church  the  public  liturgy,  and  to  read  the  prayen 
for  the  king  and  the  royal  family  as  he  had  been  accuatonkad,  when  ail 
around  him  waa  resirtattoe  and  rebellion.  He  waa  now  regarded  in 
the  light  of  one  who  waa  a  traitor  to  the  conunon  inteseak  It  was 
intimated  to  him  that  he  must  rither  deeist  from  reading  those 
prayers  or  resign  hia  charge^  Hia  conduct  waa  decided;  and  without 
hesitation  he  reeigoed  his  chaige.    Thia  waa  a  time  when  there  could 
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\m  BO  oofDpromiM.  Hia  propariyi  all  of  wfaioh  was  in  Amoriaa,  waa 
look  Ho  baaamo  ao  much  an  object  of  popular  dUiko  thai  hia  paraon 
vaa  in  hourly  danger,  and  in  1775  he  finally  quitted  the  American 
•hone  and  letumed  to  hia  native  land.  Hia  proapeeta  thna  blighted, 
he  had  to  bagin  the  world  anew,  aided  by  aome  oompenaation  firom  the 
goTemment  at  home  for  the  loaaea  which  he  had  auataised  with  other 
American  loyaliata.  Little  ia  known  of  him  during  the  next  nine 
yeara  of  hia  life;  but  it  ia  belieTed  that  he  had  reooune  to  hia 
original  profeaaion,  and  that  he  eatabliahed  a  ic&ool  at  Paddington. 
In  the  ohoroh  he  obtained  no  prefirment  till  1784,  when  Parkhurati  a 
alfligymaay  the  author  of  two  well-known  Scripture  lexicona,  preaented 
him  to  the  viowage  of  Epaom  in  Surrey,  at  which  nlaoe  it  ia  betiered 
he  went  immediately  to  reaide,  and  where  he  died,  April  97, 1804. 

In  thia  laat  twenty  yeara  of  hia  life  we  find  him  derotad,  aa  in  the 
former  period,  to  religion,  to  politica,  and  to  literature.  He  oolleoted 
and  publiahed,  in  1797,  the  diiconrBea  before  apoken  of,  and  prefixed 
to  them  a  dedication  to  Waahington,  with  whom,  before  the  war,  he 
had  been  on  terma  of  intimaoy,  and  for  whom  he  never  ceased  to  feel 
a  high  peraonal  leapeotb  He  added  alao  a  long  preface^  entitling  the 
whole  eoUeotion^  *  A  View  of  the  Canaea  and  Conaequences  of  the 
American  BoTolution.'  He  printed  alao  two  assize  sermoni^  and  in 
every  way  aupported  to  the  nkmoat  of  hia  power  the  Pitt  policy  in 
respect  of  Franaa,  adhering  to  the  prineiplea  whieh  he  had  maintained 
in  Ifaryland  ia  auch  dangerooa  times  and  for  which  he  had  been  ao 
great  a  auflhrar.  But  the  kind  of  literature  to  whieh  he  directed  his 
attention  waa  ehanged.  It  beoame  more  Engliih.  The  love  of  hia 
native  country,  which  ia  aaid  to  be  atronger  in  those  bom  in  moun- 
tainoua  rsgiona  than  in  other  perami%  appeared  in  varioua  forms.  He 
addreoaed  hia  Onmbrian  frienda  on  the  backwardness  which  they 
showed  in  following  in  the  track  of  public  improvements  He  wrote 
some  of  the  best  portions  of  Hutohinaon's  history  of  that  comity. 
He  erected  in  the  church  of  Sebeiigham  a  monument  to  the  memory 
of  Ralph,  a  Cumbrian  poet.  Be  also  beoame  a  Fellow  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquariea  of  London,  and  waa  made  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Soeiety  of  Antiquarisa  of  Bdinburi^  and  alao  of  the  Stirling  Literary 
Society.  Hia  acquaintance  among  the  men  devoted  to  antiquarian, 
and  eapacially  Bngliah  philologicd  literature,  became  extended,  and 
he  enjoyed  the  intimaoy  and  partioular  friendahip  of  aeveral  of  them. 

Hia  mind  at  length  became  determined  towarda  a  partioular  object : 
it  waa,  to  prepare  a  kind  of  tupplement  to  the  'Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language'  by  Dr.  Johnaon,  in  which  he  ahould  introduce 
woida  provjnoial  and  arohaicaL  By  provincial,  he  meant  worda  which 
are  stiU  found  in  the  speech  of  oertiun  parte  of  England,  though  not 
found  in  writing  or  heard  in  the  conversation  of  the  cultivated  and 
polite;  words  however  which  are  genuine  portiona  of  the  Engliah 
hmguags^  and  to  be  found,  most  of  them  at  laaat,  in  our  early  and 
almoat  forgotten  writera.  By  archaioal,  he  meant  worda  which  an 
found  in  those  writers,  though  now  regarded  aa  obsolete,  and  whieh 
are  not  now,  and  perhaps  never  were,  in  any  general  uae  by  the 
common  people.  These  words  it  was  his  intention  to  illustrate  by 
quotations  from  the  authon  in  which  they  occur,  and  also  by  dis- 
sertations on  their  history  in  a  manner  much  more  at  large  than 
Dr.  Johnaon  had  thought  it  necessary  to  do  in  raapect  of  the  purer 
and  better  terma  which  he  had  allowed  to  find  a  place  in  hia 
Dietiotiary. 

Thia  vraa  a  design  of  great  magnitude,  and  Boucher  act  himaelf  to 
the  aocompliahment  of  it  with  great  eameatnesa  of  purpose^  and  pro- 
eseded  with  an  unwearied  peraeverance  which  waa  truly  admirable. 
He  made  his  clawical  knowledge  bear  upon  it  with  effect,  and  he 
obtained  no  mean  acquaintance  with  the  languagea  cognate  to  our  own 
and  the  other  modem  languagea  of  Europe.  He  had  an  intimate 
aoquaintanee  with  the  dialect  of  Cumberland  and  Weatmoreland, 
where  perhapa  more  of  peculiar  terma  remain  than  in  other  counties^ 
which  he  had  acquired  when  a  yopth,  a  time  of  life  when  such  know- 
ledge ia  beat  attained.  He  made  a  large  collection  of  hooka  applicable 
to  hia  purpose^  and  he  eatabliahed  a  correspondence  with  peraona  in 
many  of  the  oountiea  of  England,  from  whom  he  received  oontributions 
for  hia  Toeabulary,  and  sometimss  valuable  remarks. 

But  the  plan  on  which  he  proceeded  included  more  than  is  generally 
underetood  to  fall  within  the  province  of  lexicography.  He  made  his 
dictionary  the  deposit  of  what  he  waa  able  to  collect  concerning  numy 
of  the  uaagea  of  the  English  nation— dreas,  sports,  supentitions,  what- 
ever in  abort  i)alla  under  the  not-atriotly  defined  term  of  popular 
antiquitiea :  ao  that  hia  work  may,  in  many  portiona  of  it,  be  read  for 
amusing  or  intereating  information,  aa  well  aa  consulted  sa  a  dictionary 
for  the  illuatration  of  the  words  which  it  oontaina.  In  thia  reapeot  it 
raaemblea  Dr.  Jamieaon'a  valuable  dictionary  of  the  Soottiah  language^ 

Mr.  Boueher  began  thia  work  in  or  about  1790.  It  waa  not  too  late 
a  period  of  life  for  him  to  iadolge  the  hope  and  a  reasonable  expecta- 
tion of  being  able  to  complete  i%  well  fiomished  aa  he  already  waa 
with  mudi  of  the  information  needed  for  auch  an  undertaking.  In 
1803  it  had  ao  far  advanced  towarda  maturity  that  he  issued  a  pro- 
spectus of  tiie  work,  and  proposals  for  publication.  Hia  health  how- 
ever waa  then  baginniog  to  decline.  In  1808  he  visited  his  native 
county.  He  lived  till  the  27th  of  April  in  the  following  year,  when 
he  died  without  having  committed  any  part  of  hia  large  manuscript  to 
thopreaa 

Of  the  dictionary  thua  left  unilniahed,  the  letter  A  was  published 


after  hia  death  aa  a  apedmen  by  hia  friend  and  frequent  eeiraapondeni 
Sir  Frederick  M.  Eden.  The  merita  and  the  value  of  his  ooUectioii 
ware  underetood  from  thia  apeoimen,  and  appreciated  in  every  way 
highly  by  thoae  who  take  an  intereat  in  such  inquirisa.  But  still 
there  was  not  sufficient  encouragement  given  to  the  family  to  risk  the 
publication  of  so  lazge  a  manuscriptL  It  remained,  with  other  papera 
connected  with  it^  in  the  hands  of  the  family  till  1881,  when  it  waa 
purchaaed  with  the  intention  of  immediate  publication.  Two  numbera 
of  the  projected  work  are  however  aU  that  have  appeared,  containing 
Mr.  Bouoher'a  learned  introduction  to  hia  work,  whieh  happily  waa 
left  completed  by  him,  and  the  worda  of  the  alphabet  aa  for  aa 
'Blade.' 

For  the  faota  in  this  lifs  we  have  been  principally  indebted  to 
Boucher'a  own  writings,  to  the  'Qeotleman'a  Magasine'  (voL  Ixxiv., 
p.  £91),  where  ia  a  biographical  notice  of  him  inswted  at  the  time  of 
his  decease,  and  to  a  little  volume  printed  at  Carlisle  in  1829,  entitled 
<  The  Life  and  Litenry  Bemains  of  Thomas  Ssnderson.' 

BOUFFLERS.  There  were  two  remarkable  femalea  often  mentioned 
in  the  literary  hiatory  of  the  18th  centunr  who  bore  thia  title,  and 
who  are  frequently  confounded  vrith  each  othsr.  The  one  waa  the 
MABQUiaa  DX  BounLiBS-RfcHSiroouM',  a  oorreapondent  of  Voltaire^ 
and  the  principal  female  ornament  of  the  oourt  of  Stanialaua  Augustus 
of  Folsnd.  She  waa  a  great  reader,  and  wrote  aome  pleasing  vereea. 
The  other  waa  the  CouTBasi  db  BouFFLma-RouVBBL,  who  ia  perhapa 
better  known  in  this  countij  tiian  her  namesake,  from  having  been  a 
friend  and  correspondent  of  David  Hume.  She  waa  mistrsss  of  the 
Prince  of  Conti^  and  on  the  death  of  her  husband,  in  1784,  waa  ^Uaap- 
pointed  at  not  becoming  the  wife*  of  that  prince.  She  wrote  a  tragedy 
in  French  proee.  The  eaae  and  aceurate  idiom  of  her  Engtiah  letters 
ahow  that  ahe  waa  a  very  aocompliahed  woman. 

BOUFLERS^  LOniS-l<llANgOIS  DUO  DE,  deecended  from  one  of 
the  moat  ancient  and  noble  familiea  in  Pioardy,  the  aecond  son  of 
Fian9oia  IL,  count  of  Bonfien  and  Cagni,  waa  bom  January  10, 1644. 
He  entered  the  royal  guarda  aa  a  oomet  in  1688,  during  which  year  he 
waa  present  at  the  siege  of  Marsal  in  Lorraine.  In  the  following 
eamiwign  he  waa  engaged  in  an  expedition  to  Gigari  in  Africa;  and  ao 
much  talent  did  he  afkerwaida  exhibit  in  Flandera,  that  he  waa  allowed 
to  purohaae  from  the  Due  de  Lausun  the  colonelcy  of  the  royal 
dragoona.  In  all  the  enterprises  of  Torenne  he  bore  a  distinguished 
psrt ;  and  he  waa  aeverely  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Woerden,  under 
the  marshal  of  Luxemburg,  in  the  winter  of  167S.  Having  pasaed 
into  Qermany,  he  waa  again  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Einaheim  in 
1674,  and  received  the  thanka  of  Turenne  for  baring  greatly  oontri* 
buted  to  the  aucoeaa  of  that  day.  In  the  memonble  retreat  after  the 
death  of  Turenne,  in  1675,  he  commanded  the  French  rear;  and  from 
that  time  tall  the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  in  1678,  he  waa  employed  on 
active  aerrica  He  then  oommanded  in  Dauphin^  and  on  the  firontiera 
of  Spain.  Hia  gallantry  at  the  aiege  of  Luxemburg  waa  rewarded 
with  the  government  of  that  city  and  province  in  1686;  and  the 
aeaaonable  detachment  of  a  corpa  from  the  army  of  the  Moselle,  which 
he  commanded  in  1690,  decided  the  event  of  the  battle  of  Fleurua. 
In  1691  he  waa  again  wounded' in  an  attack  upon  a  horn  work  at 
Mona ;  but  during  &e  remainder  of  that  campaign  he  triumphantly 
kept  the  field  againat  the  alliea,  who  were  more  than  threefold  hia 
number,  and  continued  the  blockade  of  Liege  and  of  Huy.  On  his 
return  to  court  during  the  winter,  he  was  personally  invested  by  the 
king  with  the  eoUan  of  the  aeveral  orders  into  which  he  had  hitherto 
been  admitted  only  by  proxy.  When  William  IIL  moved  to  the 
relief  of  Namnr,  Bouflera  waa  selected  to  oppoae  him.  He  then  partook 
of  the  gloriea  of  Steenkerken.  In  1698  he  waa  elevated  to  the  dignity 
of  marshal  of  France,  and  received  the  new  order  of  St  Louis.  He 
defended  Namur  againat  the  alliea,  oommanded  by  William  lit,  for 
sixty-three  daya  of  open  trenehea  in  1695,  and  repulsed  four  general 
assaults.  After  ita  capitulation,  he  was  detained  a  prisoner  of  war 
for  a  fortnight ;  and  the  king,  in  recompenae  for  his  great  services, 
erected  the  county  of  Cagni  and  some  adjoining  domains  in  Beauvaieis 
into  the  dukedom  of  Bouflers.  In  1696  he  superintended  some  prepara- 
tiona  fbr  a  projected  invasion  of  England  in  support  of  Jamea  IL, 
which  waa  not  put  in  execution.  In  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession, 
he  commanded  in  the  Netherlanda;  and  on  June  SO,  1708,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Marquis  de  Bedmar,  he  obtained  a  signal  advantage 
over  the  Dutch  at  Eckaren,  for  which  he  recei?ed  from  the  king  of 
Spain  the  eoUar  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  In  1708,  after  the  battle  of 
Oudenarde,  he  undertook  to  defend  Lille  against  Prince  Eugene ;  and 
he  maintained  the  town  fh>m  August  12th  till  October  25th,  when  he 
capitulated,  after  having  repeatedly  declined  the  king's  urgent  wish 
that  he  ahould  eeaae  to  expoae  himself;  but  the  citadel  into  which  he 
retired  held  out  till  the  11th  of  December  following.  The  king  loaded 
him  with  new  honoun  for  the  brilliant  defence,  and  made  his  duchy 
into  a  peersga  Hia  prssence  in  the  capital  in  March,  1709,  and  his 
deserved  popuUurity  among  the  citizens,  contributed  to  allay  a  tumult 
which  had  ariaen  on  aocount  of  scarcity  of  bread;  after  which,  hastening 
to  Flanders,  he  tendered  his  services  to  the  mar^chal  Villars,  an  officer 
junior  to  him,  and  brought  off  the  right  wing  of  his  army  in  good 
order,  loaing  neither  cannon  nor  prisoners  at  the  disastrous  battle  of 
Malplaquetb  Tbia  waa  his  last  public  act ;  he  died  at  Foutainebleau, 
August  22, 1711,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried 
with  great  military  aplendour  in  the  church  of  St.  Paul  at  Paris. 
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BOUGAIKYILLE. 


BOUHOURS,  DOMINIQUE. 


Tha  aboT6  aketob  of  the  exploite  of  this  diBtingnulMd  eaptain  k 
neoenarily  Tery  inoompleie;  his  history,  in  trath,  fomui  a  Toy 
important  part  in  the  military  histoiy  of  the  half  oentory  dnriog 
which  he  aeiredi  and  its  details  most  be  sought  in  the  general  annals 
of  Europe. 

BOUQAIKy  ILLE.  Two  brothers  of  this  name  attained  considerable 
distinction  in  the  18th  oentory. 

JsAH  Pubsb  db  BouoAniTiLLX,  was  bom  at  Fbris  December  lsi» 
1722,  and  during  his  short  career  distinguished  himself  by  some 
publications  now  forgotten ;  among  them  was  a  French  translation  of 
the  'Antl-Luoretius'  of  Cardinal  Polignao,  and  a  Parallel  between  the 
expedition  of  Kouli  Khan  and  that  of  Alexander.  Some  poems,  among 
which  is  the  germ  of  Pope's  'UniTersal  Prayer,'  and  several  papers  in 
the  *  M^moires'  of  the  Academy,  also  were  printed  by  him.  He  held 
numerous  employments  of  high  uterary  distinetioD,  as  secretary  to  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions,  censor  royal,  keeper  of  the  antiquities  in  the 
Louvre,  and  secretary  in  ordinary  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  &a  He 
died  at  Loches  June  22nd,  1763. 

Louie  Ajitoikb  ds  Bouoainyilli,  his  younger  brother,  who  more 
than  doubled  his  years,  led  also  a  much  more  active  existence.  He 
was  bom  at  Paris  November  11th,  1729,  and  studied  in  the  uoiversity 
of  that  capital,  with  the  intention  of  proceeding  to  the  bar.  Much  of 
his  time  had  been  devoted  to  mathematics,  and  instead  of  oommendDg 
as  an  advocate  at  the  Palais,  he  surprised  his  friends  by  enrolling 
himself  in  the  Mousquetaires  Noirs,  and  by  publishing  a  treatise  on 
the  iotegnl  calculus  within  fifteen  days  from  his  enlistment.  We 
know  not  in  what  manner  he  passed  from  military  to  diplomatic  pur- 
suits, but  we  afterwards  find  him  employed  as  secretary  of  embassy 
in  London,  where  he  was  elected  fellow  of  the  Boyal  Society.  Return- 
ing to  the  army,  he  served  in  Canada  with  some  distinction  till  1759 ; 
and  in  1763,  when  the  merchants  of  St.  Malo  wUhed  to  colonise  the 
barren  territory  of  Falkland's  Islands  (the  Malouinee,  as  they  were 
called,  from  their  pretended  discoverer),  Bougainville  was  active  in 
promoting  the  settlement.  The  position  which  he  had  chosen  for  the 
establishment  was  at  Port  Louis,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  lesser  of 
the  two  large  islands,  on  a  part  of  the  coast  which  afforded  a  good 
harbour;  and  he  was  sanguine  in  his  expectations  that  the  new  colony 
would  in  a  great  degree  indemnify  his  country  for  the  loss  of  the 
Canadas.  The  Parisian  cabinet  however  thought  otherwise ;  and  as 
Spain  protested  against  the  Freoch  right  of  possession,  the  French 

government  in  1766  bartered  for  the  surrender  of  Port  Lous  to  the 
paniards,  who  gave  it  the  less  swelling  but  perhaps  more  appropriate 
name  of  Port  Solidad.  Bougainville  was  instructed  to  execute  the 
transfer,  and  lus  commiasion  authorised  him  afterwards  to  traverse  the 
South  Sea  between  the  tropics,  for  the  purpose  of  making  discoveries, 
and  to  return  home  by  the  East  Indies.  For  this  circumnavigation 
of  the  globe,  a  frigate,  '  La  Boudeuse^'  carrying  twenty-six  twelve 
pounders,  and  a  store  ship,  'L'Etoile,'  were  placed  under  lus  com- 
mand. His  crew  consisted  of  eleven  commissioned  officers,  three 
volunteers,  and  200  marinen;  and  the  Piince  of  Nassau  Sieghen 
obtained  permission  to  accompany  him.  His  voyage,  although  not  to 
be  compared  in  point  of  interest  to  that  of  Cook  or  Anson,  is  very 
agreeably  related  by  himself.  It  was  translated  into  English  by 
Forster  in  1772,  and  an  abridgment  of  it  is  given  in  the  appendix 
to  the  thirteenth  volume  of  Kerr^s  'General  Collection  of  Voyages 
and  Travels.' 

Bougainville  sailed  from  Nantes  November  15th,  1766.  On  the  1st 
of  April  following  he  surrendered  Falkland's  Islands  to  some  Spanish 
frigates  which  had  been  dispatched  for  the  purpose,  and  he  was  then 
delayed  till  November  at  Moute  Video  by  the  non-arrival  and  the 
necessary  repairs  of  his  store-ship.  In  working  off  the  shores  of 
Tierra  del  Fuego  he  suffered  much  from  boisterous  weather.  Storms, 
mists,  sunken  rocks,  difficult  currents,  and  an  archipelago  which 
appropriately  received  the  name  of '  The  Dangerous,'  were  encountered 
before  he  arrived  in  sight  of  Otaheite  on  April  2nd,  1768;  and  the 
well-known  blandishments  of  Uiat  island  appear  to  have  exposed  him 
to  scarcely  less  peril  than  he  had  undergone  at  sea.  At  parting  he 
carried  with  him  as  a  volunteer  Aotourou,  the  son  of  a  native  duel 
The  youth's  talents  appear  unhappily  to  have  been  very  slender,  and 
he  acquired  little  benefit  from  mixing  with  the  civilised  world  at 
Paris  :  he  died  on  his  homeward  passage  in  1770.  Sciurvy  and  a  failure 
of  provisions  occasioned  very  severe  suffering  during  the  latter  part  of 
thi«  voyage,  till  on  September  28th  Bougainville,  having  been  at  sea  for 
ten  months  and  a  half,  oast  anchor  off  Batavia.  On  March  16th,  1769, 
he  entered  St  Malo,  having  been  engaged  upon  his  expedition  two 
years  and  four  months.  Bougainville  commanded  a  ship  of  war  during 
the  American  revolutionary  contest.  He  died  at  the  advanced  age  of 
eightytwo  years,  on  August  81st,  1811. 

BOUGUER,  PIERRE,  was  bom  February  16, 1698,  at  Croisic,  in 
Basse-Bretagne,  where  his  father  was  professor  of  hydrography.  The 
son,  after  receiving  the  instmctions  of  his  father  in  mathematics,  and 
making  considerable  progress  by  himself,  taught  first  at  Croisic,  and 
afterwards  at  HAvre-de-Qrace.  In  1727  he  gained  the  prise  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  for  a  memoir  on  the  method  of  masting  shi|)s; 
in  1729,  for  one  on  the  method  of  observing  the  stars  at  sea  and  on 
astronomical  refractions,  his  formula  and  results  being  the  same  as 
those  afterwards  given  by  Simpson,  but  more  oomplicated  in  form ; 
m  1781,  for  a  method  of  obeerviug  the  dip  of  the  compass  at  sea.     In 


1782  he  presented  a  memoir  on  the  inoUnationB  of  tha  planets  orbits, 
in  which  he  treata  the  subject  on  the  theory  of  Des  Cartas :  he  wss 
the  last  of  the  academicians  who  held  by  that  system.  In  1729  he 
published  a  memoir  on  the  gradual  extinction  of  light  in  passing 
through  successive  imperfectly  transparent  subetanoes.  By  a  series 
of  experiments^  of  which  M.  Biot  speaks  in  high  terms  ('  Biog.  Univ.'), 
he  imsgined  he  had  proved  that  the  light  from  the  edges  of  ths 
sun  is  weaker  than  tnat  from  the  oentre.  M.  Arsgo  has  disproved 
this  assertion  by  new  experiments. 

The  reputation  of  Bouguer  being  established  as  a  profound  msthe- 
matician,  and  particularly  (to  use  a  phrase  of  M.  Condoroet  when 
speaking  of  him  in  his  iloffe  of  La  Condamine)  as  "  possessing  that 
sort  of  talent  which  is  able  to  distinguish  the  little  oanaes  of  error, 
and  to  find  the  meaos  of  remedying  them,"  he  was  chosen,  in  oompany 
with  La  Condamine  and  others,  together  with  two  Spanish  com- 
nussioners,  to  proceed  to  Peru,  for  the  purpose  of  messuring  a  degree 
of  the  meridian.  Thither  he  accordingly  departed  in  May  1785,  and 
remained  till  1748.  -The  most  essential  parts  of  tiie  operation  neces- 
sarily fell  upon  him,  as  La  Condamine  was  comparatively  new  to  the 
subject  This  important  operation,  which  m  one  of  the  beet  of  its 
kind,  was  carried  on  under  difficulties  as  great  as  wore  ever  enoountered 
by  any  scientifto  expedition.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country  were 
jealous  of  the  French  conunissioners,  and  supposed  them  either  to  be 
heretics  or  sorcerers,  or  to  have  come  in  search  of  new  gold  mines. 
Even  persons  attached  to  the  administration  employed  themselves  in 
stirring  up  the  minds  of  the  people^  and  when  at  last  they  had  pro- 
cured the  assassination  of  the  surgeon  of  the  expedition,  one  was  able 
to  escape  the  consequences  by  procuring  a  verdict  of  lunacy  against 
himself,  and  another  by  taking  orders.  The  country  itself  waa  difficult 
and  dangerous :  and  this  obstacle  vras  increased  by  jealousies  which 
arose  between  the  French  and  Spanish  commissioners,  as  well  as 
between  Bouguer  and  La  Condamine.  Bouguer,  who  felt  that  he 
was  the  main  resource  of  the  expedition,  suspected  that  La  Conda- 
mine would  appropriate  an  undue  share  of  the  merit  to  himself.  The 
consequence  was  however  of  no  harm  to  the  real  objects  of  the  expe- 
dition, but  perhaps  rather  the  oontrary ;  for  it  caused  Bouguer,  La 
Condamine,  and  the  Spaniards  Geoige  Juan  and  Antonio  de  Ulloa  to 
conduct  their  operations  separately,  while  the  near  accordance  of  the 
three  in  their  results  was  a  favourable  presumption  for  their  accuracy. 
The  results  did  not  differ  from  their  average  by  a  five*thonsandth 
part  of  the  whole,  in  a  length  of  a  degree  of  Uie  meridian. 

The  leisure  which  impediments  occasionally  gave  enabled  Bouguer 
to  apply  himself  to  the  determination  of  points  not  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  main  object.  Among  other  things,  he  ascertained  the 
amount  of  refraction  at  considerable  heights  above  the  sea.  He  found 
reason  to  suspect  the  effect  of  the  attraction  of  Chimbora9o  upon  the 
plumb-line,  but  not  knowing  the  mean  density  of  the  mountain,  could 
not  perform  the  task  which  Maskelyne  afterwards  undertook.  A  part 
of  the  observations  (on  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic)  were  forwarded 
as  soon  as  made  to  Halley,  who  published  them  in  1739  in  England: 
but  an  account  of  Ihe  whole  was  published  in  Paris,  in  1740,  under 
the  title  of  '  Figure  de  la  Terre^'  &c.  In  1752  followed  a  justificatory 
tract  on  several  disputed  points;  in  1758  a  treatise  on  navigation, 
abridged  in  octavo  by  Lacaille  in  1769,  and  reprinted  in  1781  and  in 
1792,  with  notes  by  Lalande.  In  1754  Bouguer  published  an  attack 
on  La  Condamine,  relative  to  the  part  of  the  great  survey  claimed  by 
both.  The  latter  replied  with  temper;  and  as  his  tract  was  the  more 
amusing  of  the  two  (an  observation  both  of  Condorcet  and  Biot),  he 
carried  the  public  with  him.  It  seems  to  be  admitted  on  all  sides, 
that  Bouguer  had  no  ground  of  offence  whatsoever,  and  that  La 
Condamine  behaved  towai'ds  him  with  great  respect  and  moderation. 

Bouguer  was  afterwards  employed  to  verify  the  degree  measured 
by  Dominic  Cassini  between  Paris  and  Amiens.  This  he  did  in  con- 
junction with  Cassini  de  Thury,  Camus,  and  Pingrd.  The  results 
were  published  in  1757.  He  died  August  15, 1758,  while  preparing  a 
new  edition  of  his  work  on  the  gradual  extinction  of  light»  which  was 
afterwards  completed  and  published  by  Lacaille  in  1760.  In  this  work 
he  mentions  an  invention  of  his  in  1748,  which  he  calls  the  hello- 
meter,  and  which  is  in  fact  the  first  double  object^lass  micrometer, 
and  was  properly  so  called.  That  of  Dollond,  which  is  the  more 
easily  used,  and  is  esteemed  the  better  instrument,  was  invented 
independently  a  few  yean  afterwards.  Bouguer  attacks  the  Royal 
Society  of  London,  wl^oh  a  second  time  had  had  recourse  to  the  pro- 
ceeding mentioned  in  the  life  of  Auzout,  and  had  published  (but  not 
till  after  Bonguer^s  discovery  had  been  made  known)  the  prior 
invention  of  an  Englishman  named  Savery. 

As  a  scientific  man,  Bouguer  must  stand  in  the  first  rank  of  utility. 
The  operations  in  Peru  are  among  the  first  of  their  species,  and  the 
species  one  of  the  most  difficult  kind  of  scientific  investigations. 

BOUHOURS,  DOMINIQUE,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1628.  He 
studied  at  the  college  of  Clermont^  professed  with  the  Jesuita  at  six- 
teen years  of  age,  and  was  appointod  by  that  society  to  read  lectures 
in  the  belles-lettres  and  rhetoric,  both  at  Tours  and  at  Paria.  A  heavy 
infirmity  soon  disqualified  him  for  the  task,  and  he  was  compelled  by 
the  recurrence  of  grievous  headaches  to  embrace  an  occupation  appa- 
rently just  as  ill-adapted  as  that  which  he  quitted  to  relieve  his  peeuhar 
complaint.  He  entered  upon  the  tuition  of  the  sons  of  Henry,  due  de 
Ix»ngueville.    That  nobleman,  who  regarded  him  with  aingular  affeo* 
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tion,  died  in  his  arma,  and  Bouhoun  published  an  aocount  of  bis  illnees 
and  last  moments  (Paris,  1663).  His  second  publication  was  '  Histoire 
de  Pierre  d'Aubutson,  Grand  Maltre  de  Rhodes,'  8to,  1667,  which  has 
been  translated  into  English.  He  was  then  engaged  on  a  commission 
to  the  Roman  CSatholio  nfugees  from  England  to  Dunkirk ;  and  was 
introduced  to  the  substantial  patronage  of  Colbert  by  two  critical 
works — 'Remarqaes  et  doutes  sur  la  Langue  Frangaise,'  and  'Les 
Entretiens  d' Arista  et  d'Eug^ne,'  1671.  In  the  latter  occurs  a  question 
most  offensiTe  to  German  national  pride — **  Whether  it  be  possible  for 
a  German  to  be  a  wit  t "  These  works  awakened  a  host  of  critics. 
Baillet  affirmed  that  few  exceeded  Bouhours  in  knowledge  of  French 
"stilea  et  dea  locutions;"  and  the  'Jugemens  des  Savana'  contain 
more  than  one  Tcry  fiivonrable  opinion  from  the  censors  of  Trevouz. 
M&iage,  on  the  contrary,  stated  that  Bouhours  wrote  with  politeness, 
but  without  either  judgment  or  learning ;  that  he  was  unacquainted 
with  Greek  and  Hebrew,  soholastio  diyinity,  and  canon  law ;  that  he 
had  not  read  the  fathers,  the  councils,  or  ecclesiastical  history ;  that 
he  was  but  a  poor  grammarian  in  his  native  tongue,  and  the  most 
ignorant  person  in  the  world  as  to  the  general  principles  of  grammar; 
that  his  *  Doutes'  contamed  more  faults  in  lang^age^  learning,  and 
judgment  than  they  filled  pages ;  that  he  had  never  read  the  Bible ; 
that  he  was  unversed  in  Italian,  ctmceming  which  he  made  great 
parade ;  was  an  unskilful  etymologist^  and  an  unsound  logician.  Not- 
withstanding this  most  cutting  and  ferocious  declamation,  it  is  said 
that  Bouhours  cultivated  and  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Manage ;  and 
Colbert  certainly  aaaigned  to  him  the  education  of  his  son,  the  Marquis 
de  Seignelai.  The  other  chief  woiks  of  Bouhours  were '  Dialoguea 
sur  la  mani^re  de  bien  penser  dans  les  Ouvrages  d'Esprit,'  1687. 
Yoiture  is  the  hero  of  the  piece,  and  Rapin  is  extolled  aa  fully  equal 
to  YirgiL  This  false  criticism  received  a  very  severe  handling  from 
Barbier  d' Aucour.  In  1688  Boubonn  published  a  '  Life  of  Ignatius,' 
and  not  long  afterwards  one  of '  Francis  Xavier.'  The  latter  is  chiefly 
remarkable  aa  having  been  aelected  for  translation  by  Dry  den  soon 
after  his  profession  of  the  Romish  faith.  Bouhours  published  in  1697 
a  French  translation  of  the  Vulgate  New  Testament,  which  was  by 
common  consent  admitted  to  be  a  failure.  Some  minor  devotional 
pieces  may  is  added  to  the  list  of  his  writings.  He  died  in  the  college 
at  Clermont  at  Paris,  May  27,  1702,  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of 
his  age. 

BOUILLAUD,  or  BOULLIAU,  latinised  BULLI ALDUS  (ISMAEL), 
bom  at  Loudun,  September  28th,  1605,  died  November  25, 1694,  at 
Paris.  He  was  originally  a  Protestant,  but  became  a  Roman  Catholic, 
and  retired  into  the  Abbey  of  St.  Victor,  at  Paris.  He  travelled  in 
various  ports  of  Europe  in  the  service  of  John  Casimir,  king  of  Poland 
Nothing  more  of  his  life  is  remembered ;  but  such  of  his  works 
(which  were  many,  see  Lnlande  'Bibliogr.  Astron.')  aa  by  themselves  or 
their  consequences  entitle  him  to  a  place  here,  are  in  the  following  list. 
Booillaud  was  a  combination  of  a  iRnciful  speculator  and  hard-work- 
ing calculator,  a  good  scholar,  and  well  versed  in  the  history  of 
astronomy.  His  notion  that  light  is  a  sort  of  substance  intermediate 
between  mind  and  matter  entitles  him  to  the  first  appellation,  and 
his  Philolaic  Astronomy  to  the  rest. 

The  earlier  followers  of  Copernicus  were  accustomed  to  rank  them- 
selves, and  to  be  considered  by  others,  as  followers  of  some  one  or 
other  among  the  ancients  who  advocated,  or  were  supposed  to  have 
advocated,  the  motion  of  the  earth ;  either  Pythagoras,  Aristarchus, 
or  Pbilolaus.  The  first  work  we  shall  notice  of  Bouillaud  is  his 
'Pbilolaus,  seu  de  Tero  Systomate  Mundi,'  1639.  After  this  he  gave 
an  edition  of  Tbeon  of  Smyrna,  1644,  ond  in  the  following  year  his 
'Astronomia  Pbilolaica'  (in  his  own  catalogue  of  De  Thou's  librai^  he 
calls  it  *  Astrologia '),  which  contains :  1,  '  Prolegomena'  on  the  history 
of  astronomy,  which  are  often  cited,  and  are  the  basis  of  several  facts. 
2,  An  exposition  of  a  system  of  astronomy,  which  is  Copemican  as  to 
the  annual  motion  of  the  earth  and  Ptolemaic  as  to  the  diurnal  motion, 
and  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes.  It  is  throughout  an  attack 
upon  the  laws  of  Kepler,  of  which  he  only  admits  that  which  asserts 
the  planets  to  moTe  in  ellipses.  Each  ellipse  he  treats  as  the  section 
of  an  oblique  cone,  one  of  the  foci  of  which  is  in  the  axis  (the  sun 
being  in  the  other  focus),  and  he  asserts  that  the  planets  describe 
equal  angles  in  equal  timea  round  the  axis,  or  rather  that  a  plane 
passing  through  the  planet  and  the  axis  describes  equal  angles  in  equal 
times.  The  celebrated  hypothesis  of  Dr.  Seth  Ward  consists  in 
supposing  the  planet  to  describe  equal  angles  in  equal  times  about 
the  focus  in  which  the  sun  is  not.  Both  hypotheses  are  very  nearlv 
true  for  ellipses  of  small  excentricity,  and  of  the  two,  that  of  Bouil- 
laud is  said  to  come  a  little  nearer.  Seth  Ward  replied  to  Bouillaud 
in  his  'Idea  Trigonometriie  Demonstratss,'  &c  Oxford,  1654,  and 
Bouillaud  rejoined  in  a  tract  entitled  '  Astr.  Phil,  fundamenta  clariua 
ezplicata,'  Paris,  1657.  8,  A  set  of  tables,  styled  '  Philolaicte,'  calcu- 
lated for  the  meridian  of  Uranibui^  (Tycho  Brahe's  Observatory). 
Bouillaud  here  makes  use  of  various  Arab  observations  detected  by 
himself  in  the  '  Biblioth^ue  Royale,'  It  must  also  be  noticed  that 
he  was  the  first  who  disinterred  the  observations  of  Thins.  These 
tables  have  received  great  praise,  and  are  not  without  their  merita : 
but  most  of  their  value  consists  in  what  is  taken  from  Keplet^s 
methods,  or  from  the  Rudolphine  Tables. 

Bouillaud  imagined  that  the  laws  of  the  planetary  motions  could 
be  entirely  deduced  from  geometrical  reasoning.    He  blames  Kepler 


for  attending  to  any  other  method  of  determining  a  law.  But  still  he 
had  the  good  fbrtune  to  make  a  guess,  which,  had  he  been  Nekton, 
would  not  have  lain  idle  in  his  hands.  He  ssserts,  in  opposition  to 
Kepler,  that  the  law  of  the  attracting  force  of  the  sun,  if  such  a 
thing  be,  cannot  be  inversely  as  the  distances,  but  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  distances.  He  is  thus  the  first  who  started  this  notion. 
He  has  certainly  the  advantage  of  Kepler  in  another  pointy  when  he 
asks  why  the  sun  only  attracts  the  planets^  and  why  the  planets  only 
resist  motion,  and  do  not  produce  it. 

We  may  also  mention  of  Bouillaud  his  '  Opus  novum  ad  Arithmetic 
cam  infioitorum,  Paris,'  1682,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  reaearchea 
contained  in  the '  Arith.  infin.'  of  Wallis,  but  not  applied  to  geometry  ; 
and  also  his  '  Catalogus  Bibliotheca  Thuansa^'  made  by  him  in  conjunc- 
tion  with  James  and  Peter  Dupuis  (Puteanus),  F^uis,  1679. 

BOUILLON,  GODFREY  (GODEFROY),  DUKE  OP,  in  the 
Ardennes,  was  the  eldest  son  of  GustaVus  II.,  count  of  Boulogne,  a 
descendant  by  the  female  line  from  Charlemagne,  and  of  Ida,  sister  of 
Godfrey  le  Bossu,  duke  of  Brabant,  or  Bssse-Lorraine.  The  date  of 
his  birtii  is  not  given,  but  the  marriage  of  his  parents  took  place  in 
December,  1059.  In  his  youth,  Godfrey  bore  the  great  standard  of 
the  empire  in  the  service  of  Henri  IV.  At  the  battle  of  Mersebei^, 
October  2, 1081,  his  sword  sheared  off  the  right  hand  of  the  Pretender 
Rodolph,  who  died  on  the  fbllowing  day  in  consequence  of  his  wound; 
and  Godfrey,  whose  distinguished  bravery  had  been  rewarded  by  the 
ducal  title,  was  among  the  first  who  scaled  the  walls  of  Rome  in  the 
subsequent  attack  upon  it.  It  is  believed  that  remorse  for  the  violation 
of  the  holy  city  of  the  west  occasioned  his  vow  of  joining  in  the  crusade 
which  was  to  rescue  the  still  more  holy  oriental  metropolis.  His 
celebrity  in.  arms,  his  noble  desoent^  and  bis  general  high  reputation 
for  both  morals  and  valour,  readily  procured  him  the  chief  command 
of  the  projected  expedition;  and  80,000  foot  and  10,000  horsemen 
were  placed  under  his  immediate  orders  by  the  confederates.  His 
gathering  vras  formed  on  the  banks  of  the  Meuse  and  of  the  Moselle^, 
and  thence  he  advanced  through  Germany,  Bohemia,  and  Hungary. 
By  discretion,  and  by  fearlessly  trusting  himself  to  the  good  fiiith  of 
Carloman,  king  of  Hungazy,  he  removed  the  suspicions  which  had 
been  justly  excited  in  that  prince  and  his  subjects  by  the  licentiousness 
of  former  pUgrims ;  and  after  a  short  delay,  he  was  greatly  assisted  in 
his  march  upon  the  Saracens  by  an  escort  of  Hungarian  cavalry.  In 
union  with  the  other  divisions  of  the  Latin  army  under  the  towers  of 
Constantinople,  he  was  employed  in  dispelling  the  not  unreasonable 
jealousy  displayed  by  the  Emperor  Alexius ;  and  afterwards,  by  the 
capture  of  Niceoa  and  by  retrieving  the  battle  of  Doxylseum,  he  opened 
the  passage  through  Aaia  Minor.  Antioch  next  fell  before  his  arms, 
but  not  until  it  had  detained  him  many  montha  and  had  occasioned 
fearful  loss.  Among  the  prodigies  of  valour  (and  the  phrase,  however 
common-place,  may  here  be  received  in  its  literal  sense)  which  the 
original  historiana  of  the  crusades  delight  to  record  of  their  heroes,  is 
an  instance  that  Godfrey,  on  one  occasion,  during  this  siege,  by  a 
single  stroke  of  his  sword,  split  a  Saracen  from  the  lt>ft  shoulder  to 
the  right  haunoh.  and  that  the  entire  head  and  a  moiety  of  the  trunk 
of  the  Infidel  fell  upon  the  spot  into  the  river  Orontes,  while  the  sitting 
half  entered  the  town  on  horseback.  In  May,  1099,  the  crusaden 
advanced  fh>m  Antioch  and  Laodicea  to  Jerusalem ;  but  of  their  own 
mighty  host  scarcely  40,000  men  remained  aUve,  of  whom  one-half 
was  unfit  for  combat  Godfrey,  while  pursuing  the  haaardous  diver- 
sion of  the  chace  during  his  march  through  Pisidia,  had  been  torn  by 
a  wild  boar ;  and  so  greatly  was  he  injured  in  this  rough  encounter, 
that  a  Utter  became  neceseary  for  his  conveyance  over  Mount  Taurus. 
On  arriving  at  Jerusalem  he  encamped  his  division  on  Mount  Calvary, 
and  after  five  weeka  of  severe  struggle  and  acute  suffering,  the  Holy 
City  was  carried  by  storm  on  July  15th,  460  years  after  its  conquest 
by  Omar.  Three  days  of  unsparing  butchery  succeeded  this  brilliant 
triumph,  during  which  the  exertions  of  Godfrey  were  wholly  inadequate 
to  restrain  the  lawless  passions  of  the  soldiery  flushed  with  victory. 
The  unanimous  voice  of  the  Christian  army,  after  much  intrigue, 
proclaimed  him  first  Latin  King  of  Jerusalem;  but  his  piety  and 
modest  forbearance  rejected  the  title;  and  even  when  in  the  end  he 
consented  to  assume  the  inferior  style  of  '  Defender  and  Baron  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,'  he  persbted  in  refusing  to  wear  any  diadem  in  that 
city  in  which  his  Redeemer  had  been  crowned  with  thoma.  He 
secured  himself  in  the  government  to  which  he  had  been  thus  honour- 
ably elevated,  by  totidly  overthrowing  the  myriads  brought  against 
him  by  the  sultan  of  Egypt,  at  Ascalon,  August  12, 1099.  With  the 
assistance  and  advice  of  those  pilgrims  who  were  best  skilled  in 
European  jurisprudence^  Godfrey  compiled  and  promulgated  a  code 
named  '  Les  Assises  de  Jerusalem ;'  which,  aa  finally  revised  towards 
the  dose  of  the  14  th  century  for  the  use  of  the  Latin  kingdom  of 
Cyprus,  is  printed  in  old  law  French  in  Beaumanoii's  'Coutumes  de 
Beauvaisais,'  Bourges  and  Paris,  1690.  Godfrey  died  in  1100.  His 
virtues  and  talents  are  now  chiefiy  remembered  by  the  glowing  eulogy 
of  Tasso;  but  they  are  fully  avouched  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of 
historians  frequently  difilsring  on  other  points. 

BOULAINVILLIERS,  HENRI  DE,  Count  of  St  Saire,  in  Nor 
znandy,  was  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family,  of  Picard  extraction.  He 
waa  the  eldest  son  of  Fran9ois,  count  of  St.  Saire,  and  of  Susanna  de 
Manneville;  and  was  bom  at  the  place  from  which  he  derived  his 
hereditary  title,  October  21st,  1658.    He  studied  at  St  Julien,  where 
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ho  particularly  addicted  faimself  to  the  eomewhai  drj  pursuit  of 
genealogical  history.  After  a  short  period  of  military  serTioe,  embar* 
raased  family  circumstancea,  arioing  chiefly  from  an  imprudent  second 
marriage  which  his  father  contracted  late  in  life,  induced  him  to  quit 
the  army,  and  to  live  upon  his  estates  in  retirement.  His  time  was 
devoted  to  literature;  but  none  of  his  writings  were  publidied  from  his 
own  manuscripts  till  after  his  death,  which  took  place  on  Januaiy  28rd, 
1722.  His  works  on  different  portions  of  the  feudal  history  of  his  own 
country  occupy  three  volumes  folio,  and  are  characterised  by  the 
President  H^ault  as  being  so  rigidly  framed  on  a  false  system,  as  to 
permit  their  author  to  appear  "  ni  ben  critique,  ni  bon  publicista" 
Montesquieu  and  Voltaire  however  give  a  more  £svoarable  judgment— 
perhaps  from  partiality  for  his  sceptical  principles.  A  marked  anti- 
pathy to  revelation  pervades  his  writings,  and  exhibits  itself  in  suignlar 
contrast  with  a  superstitious  reverence  for  judicial  astrology,  and  tlie 
mystic  toiences,  wlnich  he  cultivated  with  much  diligence.  A  '  life  of 
liohammed'  extends  only  to  the  Hegira,  and  represents  him  as  a 
blameless  hero.  Languet  du  Fresnoy  committed  to  the  press  the 
manusoript  of  the  treatise  which  is  called  '  B^futation  des  Erreurs  de 
Benoit  de  Spinosa,  par  M.  de  F^n^lon,  Arohevdque  de  Cambray,  par 
le  P%re  Louis  B^n^dictin,  et  par  M.  le  Comte  de  BoulainviUiers;  aveo 
la  Vie  de  Spinosa,  ^rite  par  Jean  Colerus,  ministrs  de  I'Eglise 
Lutherienne  k  la  Haye,  augment^e  de  beaucoup  de  Particularity 
tir^s  d'nne  Vie  manuscrite  de  ce  philosophe  Ikite  par  un  de  ses  amis' 
(Lucas,  a  physician),  Brussels,  1781,  8v&  The  tracts  instead  of  being, 
as  its  title  imports,  a  refutation  of  Spinosa,  is  an  arrangement  and  a 
defence  of  his  materialism.  In  the  well-known  letters  on  the  Parlia- 
ments of  Franoe,  which  were  translated  into  English,  the  author 
shows  dearly  that  he  was  fully  aware  of  the  defects  of  the  political 
system  of  France,  as  exhibited  in  the  want  of  an  efllcient  national 
legislature. 

BOULTON,  MATTHEW,  was  born  September  81^  1728,  at  Bir- 
minghaiQ,  where  his  father  carried  on  the  business  of  a  hardwareman. 
He  received  an  ordinary  education  at  a  school  at  Deriteod ;  and  also 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  drawing  and  mathematics.  At  the  age  of 
seveoteen  he  effected  some  improvements  in  shoe*bucklee,  buttons,  and 
several  other  articles  of  Birmiugham  manufacture.  The  death  of  his 
father  left  him  in  possession  of  considerable  property ;  and  in  order 
to  extend  his  oommercial  operations,  he  purchased,  about  1762,  a 
lease  of  Soho,  near  Handsworth,  about  two  miles  from  Birmingham, 
but  in  the  county  of  Staffi>rd.  It  would  scarcely  be  possible  to  select 
a  more  striking  instance  of  the  beneficial  changes  effected  by  the  com- 
bined  operations  of  industry,  ingenuity,  and  commerce,  than  thai 
which  was  presented  by  Soho  after  it  had  been  some  tfane  in  Mr. 
Boulton  s  possession.  It  had  previously  been  a  bleak  and  barren  heath, 
but  was  soon  diversified  by  pleasure  grounds,  in  the  midst  of  which 
stood  Mr.  Boulton's  spacious  mansion,  and  a  range  of  extensive 
and  commodious  workshops  capable  of  receiving  a£>V6  a  thousand 
artisans. 

To  Mr.  Boulton's  active  mind  this  country  is  eminently  indebted 
for  the  manner  in  which  he  extended  its  resouroci^  and  brought  into 
repute  its  manufacturing  ingenuity.  Water  was  an  inadequate  moving 
power  in  seconding  his  designs,  and  he  had  recourse  to  steam.  The 
old  engine  on  Savary's  plan  was  not  adapted  for  some  purposes  in 
which  it  was  requisite  that  great  power  should  be  combined  with 
delicacy  and  precision  of  action.  In  1769  Mr.  Boulton  having  entered 
into  communication  with  Watt»  who  had  obtained  a  patent  for  improve- 
ments  in  the  steam-engine,  Watt  was  induced  to  settle  at  Soho.  In 
1775  parliament  granted  him  a  further  extension  of  his  patent  for 
improvements  in  the  steam-engine;  and  on  bis  entering  into  partner- 
ship with  Mr.  Boulton,  the  Soho  works  soon  became  £smous  for  their 
excellent  engines.  Not  only  was  the  steam-engine  itself  brought  to 
greater  perfection,  but  its  poweis  were  applied  to  a  variety  of  new 
purposes.  In  none  of  these  perhaps  was  the  success  so  remarkable  as 
m  the  machinery  for  coining,  which  was  put  in  motion  by  steam.  The 
coining  apparatus  was  fin*t  put  into  operation  in  1788,  but  it  soon 
underwent  important  improvements,  until  it  was  at  length  brought  to 
an  astonishing  degree  of  perfection.  One  engine  put  in  motion  eight 
machines^  each  of  which  stamped  on  both  ddes  and  milled  at  the 
edges  from  seventy  to  eighty-four  pieces  in  a  minute ;  and  the  eight 
mscbines  together  completed  in  a  style  far  superior  to  anything  which 
had  previously  been  acoompUshed,  from  80,000  to  40,000  coins  in  an 
hour.  The  manufacture  of  plated-wares,  of  works  in  bronse,  and  or- 
molu, such  as  vases,  candelabra,  and  other  ornamental  artidesi  was 
anccessively  introduced  at  Soho,  and  the  taste  and  excellence  which 
these  productions  displayed  soon  obtained  for  tiiem  an  unrivalled 
reputation  in  every  part  of  the  world.  Artists  and  men  of  taste  wei« 
warmly  encouraged,  and  their  talents  called  forth  by  Mr.  Boulton's 
liberal  spirit.  The  united  labours  of  the  two  partners  contributed  to 
give  that  impulse  to  British  industry  which  has  never  since  oeased. 

Mr.  Boulton  has  been  described  by  PlayfUr  as  possessing  a  most 
generous  and  ardent  mind,  to  which  was  added  an  enterpris^  spirit 
that  led  him  to  grapple  with  great  and  difficult  undertakings.  •*  He 
was  a  man  of  address"  (continues  the  same  writer),  '*delightmg  in 
society,  active,  and  mixing  with  people  of  all  ranks  with  great 
freedom  and  without  ceremony."  Watt,  who  survived  Mr.  Boulton, 
spoke  of  his  deceased  partner  in  the  highest  terms.  He  said,  -To 
hia  insndly  encouragement^  to  his  partiality  for  scientific  improve- 


ments,  snd  to  his  rsady  appUeation  of  them  to  the  purpoees  of  srt) 
to  his  intimate  knowledge  ^  businsss  and  mannfcotnrss,  and  to  hii 
extended  views  and  liberal  spirit  mav  in  a  great  measure  be  sseribsd 
whatever  success  may  have  attended  my  exertions."  Mr.  Bcultea 
expended  about  47,00(M.  in  the  coorss  of  experiments  en  the  steam- 
engine,  before  Watt  perfected  tks  oonstmotion  and  occasioned  soy 
return  of  proftl 

Mr.  Boulton  died  August  17th,  1809,  in  his  eighty-flrit  year.  His 
remains  were  attended  to  the  grave  by  several  thoussnd  individosli, 
to  whom  medals  were  given,  recording  the  sge  of  the  deceased  and  the 
day  of  his  dsath.  The  body  was  borne  to  tks  grave  by  the  oldest 
workmen  oonneeted  with  the  works  at  Soho,  and  about  five  hundred 
persons  belonging  to  that  establishment  joined  in  the  proeession. 

BOURBON,  the  name  of  a  family  that  succeeded  the  line  of  Ysleii 
in  1689,  and  reigned  in  Franoe  from  1589  to  1848,  with  an  intermission 
during  the  repnblio  and  the  empire  of  Napoleon  Bonapartei  Ths 
families^  both  of  VakMS  and  Bourbon,  were  branches  cSf  the  stock 
of  Capet  The  Bourbons  had  branched  off  eariier  than  tlie  Yalois; 
the  former  being  descended  from  a  son  of  Bi,  Louis,  the  latter  i^m  a 
brother  of  Philip  the  Faiiv  The  genealegy  of  the  Bonrbonsy  hers 
given,  is  chiefly  taken  f^m  the  elaborate  work  of  M.  Desormeaux, 
historiographer  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  fta  k/o.  This  work  is 
"  de  rimprimerie  voysle,"  and  may  be  oonaidered  ss  an  official  docu* 
ment,  and  the  best  authority  on  the  points  within  its  province.  The 
following  have  also  been  consulted : — *Histoira  des  Bouxtens,'  4  vela 
12mo,  Paris,  1798;  'Memoires  et  Beeueil  de  rOrigine^  Alliance^  et 
Succession  de  la  Famtlle  Royalo  de  Bourbon,  Brandhe  de  la  Maison  de 
France,  k  la  Rochelle,'  1597;  Coxe'b  'Memoirs  of  the  Kings  of  Spain 
of  the  House  of  Bonrbeo.'  The  anoestor  of  the  Bourbon  branch  of 
the  royal  family  of  Franoe  was  Bobttt,  the  siztii  and  youngest  son  of 
Louis  IX.,  commonly  cslled  St.  Louis,  a  title  whidii  fow  of  the  so< 
called  saints  have  better  earned,  if  the  virtnes  of  justice,  t^mperanos^ 
and  rigid  probity  confer  a  claim  to  that  titles 


0V. 


Loczs. 

I 


^n 

Bobert,  Goont  de  Clermont. 

I 

Louis  I.,  Dae  de  Boorbon. 
I 


Jaeqaes  de  Bonrboa,  Oeuat  de  la 
liarehe. 

I 
John,  Cooat  de  la  Marches  siarrM 

Catherine  de  YendAaM. 
Jsoqnes  IL,  Coont  da  la  Marche. 


I 
Feter  I.,  Dae  4e  Bourbon,  bseuae  ei- 

tinsi  in  tho  OensUbls^  or  rather  la 

hisvife. 


I 

Loois  de  Bourbon,  Cooat  de  Tenddoie, 

ancestor  of  the  Counts  and  Dukts  irf 
Yenddme,  and  of  the  royal  flunily  <rf 
France  of  the  name  of  Boorbca. 


Antslae  de  Boatkon,  Doe  de 
by  masrylat  Jeaaae  d' Albrs^ 
lUuf  of  Navarre. 


Louis,  first  Prince  de  Cond^,  from 
whom  are  descended  the  braaohes 
of  CoDd^  and  ContL 


.1 

I 
HearT  IT. 

Louis  xin. 


Philip,  Duke  of  Orleans, 
Begent  Orleans. 


Loni^ZIY. 
Dauphin  (Monselgnear),  son  of  Lenis  XIT. 


Loois  L,  Duke  of  Orleans. 


Lonli  Philippe,  ditto. 

Loais  Philippe  Aagnsle 
EgaUlA 

Loais  Philippe,  SDmetiae  Xiag 
of  the  Frsaeh. 


Dentin,  Duke 
of  BoTfuady. 

I 
LeaU  XV. 

I 
Loais   Dauphin,  soa 

of  Louis  XV,,  aad 

father  of  Louis  XTI. 

Louis  ZYI. 


Doke  of  A^joa,  who  by 
tks  will  of  Charles  n. 
of  Spain  sucoecdedts 
thsthrane  of  Bpais, 
aad  firoos  whess  are 
deioeaded  the  loysl 
hoosce  of  flipata  sad 
Maplss. 


I 
Loais  ZTn.,  son  of  Louis  XTL 

Lools  XVUI.,  brother  el  da. 

I 
Charles  X^  de.  do. 


Bobert  was  bom  in  125fi.  In  1270  his  ftither  set  out  on  his  AfHcsa 
expedition,  where  he  perished  before  Tunis.  Philip  the  Hardy,  aue- 
cessor  of  SI  Louis,  gave  Kobei-t  in  marriage  to  Beatrice  of  Bnriguody, 
a  priucess  of  the  blood,  only  daughter  and  heirees  of  John  d  Bor^gondyt 
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baron  of  Chttoloii^  tttA  of  Agne^  damo  de  Boorbou  and  do  St.  Jiut, 
(kttghter  of  Arehttnbattlti  sire  de  Boarbon.  By  this  marriage  Boberl 
ttnitod  to  hit  ippAtia^  of  the  Gotnt^  de  Clermoiit^  the  proirinoe  of  the 
Bourbomioii,  and  tbe  Oharolois,  and  the  seigiieary  of  St  Juat  Hia 
desflendanta  taok  tba  name  of  Bourbon. 

Id  the  time  of  Robert's  soUi  Louis,  the  Boorbonnois  was  ersated 
ioio  a  *  duoh4  paifie.'  Th%  owner  therefore  assumed  the  title  of  Duke 
of  Bourbon,  retaining  the  iihiiB  of  Fnmoek  Daoh4  pairle  at  that  time 
denoted  yery  high  power  and  dignity.  At  the  time  of  this  ereation 
there  were  in  France  only  the  dukea  of  Burgundy,  Aquitaine,  and 
fidttanj,  and  the  title  of  '  pair*  was  only  bestowed  on  the  children  of 
the  king,  the  prinose  of  the  blood,  and  selgneuni  of  the  moat  noble 
fieft.  A  younger  son  of  this  Louis,  duke  of  Bourbon,  named  Jacques 
de  Boarbon,  bore  the  titles  of  Oount  de  la  Marche  and  de  PontMeu* 
The  domain  of  Venddme  hating  come,  as  that  of  Bourbon  had  done 
before  to  Robert,  to  the  second  count  of  la  Marohe  by  marriage,  his 
escond  son  assumed  the  name  of  Bourbon  YendOme,  and  from  him 
descended  the  royal  house  of  France ;  the  eider  branch  became  eltinot 
OD  the  death  of  the  famous  Constable  de  Bourbon.  The  preceding 
lable  will  oonrey  at  once  a  more  distinot  idea  of  the  course  of  descent, 
and  will  give  a  synoptical  and  at  the  same  time  clear  view  of  the 
branohea  of  the  Bourbon  stock,  which  have  more  immediately  git  en 
kings  to  France.  It  has  not  been  Judged  necessary  to  giro  all  the 
eonnta  and  dukes  of  Yenddme.  A  hiatus  has  therefore  been  left 
between  Louis  de  Bourbon,  the  first  count  de  Yenddme,  and  Antoine 
de  Boarbon,  duke  of  Yend6me^  and  king  of  Natarre,  the  father  of 
Henry  lY.  of  France ;  nor  hate  we  deemeid  it  necessaiy  to  add  the 
dsscendanta  of  the  laat  Bourbons  who  sbt  on  the  FVench  throne. 

BOURBON,  OHARLBS  DB.  Constable  of  France,  commonly  Called 
the  Constable  de  Bourbon,  or  the  Constable  Bourbon,  was  born  on  the 
17th  of  Febmsry  1480.  He  was  of  the  Montpensier  branch  of  the 
Boarbon  family,  being  the  second  son  of  Gilbert  de  Bourbon,  count  de 
Montpenttler,  ticeroy  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  By  the  death  of 
his  brother  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  beeame  the  eldest  son  of  his 
hrstteh,  on  which  the  principal  territories  of  the  Bourbons  were 
entailed.  He  was  educated  at  Moulins,  the  palace  of  the  eldest  branch 
of  his  family,  the  dukes  of  Bourbon,  situated  in  the  centre  of  their 
large  posseMlons.  He  was  carefully  trained  in  all  the  athletic  ezer> 
eisee>  which  were  regarded  as  by  far  the  most  important  part  of  the 
education  of  the  nobility  of  his  time.  But  while  his  physical  educa- 
tion was  thtis  attended  to,  he  did  not  altogether  neglect  his  mental : 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  teceited  the  lessons  which  were  giten 
him  in  the  science  of  war,  as  far  as  it  eotdd  then  be  called  a  science, 
gaY«  indication  of  no  inconsiderable  capacity;  while  his  general 
behaviour  indicated  more  thought  than  could  be  expected  from  his 
years. 

The  last  duke  of  Bourbon,  Pierre  IL,  died  leaving  a  daughter, 
Sunanne  de  Bourbon,  who  had  been  betrothed  to  the  Duo  d'Alen9on. 
It  being  oonsidersd  impolitic  to  allow  so  manv  domains  to  accu- 
mulate  in  the  person  of  the  Duo  d'Alen9on,  and  there  being  also  a 
doubt  respectittg  Suaanne  de  Bourbon's  titles  Louis  XII.  appointed  a 
commission,  composed  of  prinoes,  ministers,  seigneurs,  councillors  of 
state,  end  lawyers,  to  examine  the  respective  titles  of  Suzanne  de 
Bourbon  and  the  Count  de  Montpensier.  The  commissioners  reported 
that  the  right  of  Montpensier  appeared  incontestable,  but  they  pro- 
poeed  to  settle  the  dispute  by  marrying  the  two  claimants.  Louis  XII. 
approved  of  the  recommendation,  and  the  marriage  took  place 
accordingly. 

In  the  marriage  articles  it  was  stipulated— let,  that  there  should 
be  a  eeasion  of  all  their  property  in  favour  of  the  survitor ;  2nd,  that 
the  children  who  should  be  bom  of  the  marriage  should  inherit  all 
the  domains  of  the  house  of  Boarbon;  8rd,  that,  on  Ihilure  of 
children,  the  whole  suooeasion  should  devolve  on  Frands,  Monsieur 
de  Bourbon,  only  brother  of  Montpensier ;  4th,  Montpensier  assigned 
a  jointure  of  10,000  livres  a  year  to  his  wife  on  the  Bourbonnois. 
The  king  renounced  for  himself  and  hia  successors  the  pretended 
rights  wmch  the  treaty  of  marriage  of  the  Duke  Pierre  IL  with  Anne 
of  France,  daughter  of  Louis  XL,  gave  to  the  crown  over  all  the 
property  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  if  he  should  die  without  male 
children. 

Having  become  the  richest  of  all  the  princes  of  his  house  who  have 
not  worn  the  crown,  the  magnificence  of  the  new  Due  de  Bourbon 
corresponded  with  his  wealth.  He  never  travelled  without  a  brilliant 
body  of  horseisuards,  and  without  beinff  surrounded  by  the  chief 
noblesse  of  his  domains  and  his  prindpiu  officers,  who  composed  a 
court  little  inferior  to  that  of  a  powerful  monarch.  The  first  essay 
in  arms  of  the  dnke  was  in  the  expedition  which  Louis  XII.  made  in 
person  into  Italy.  In  this  expedition  Bourbon  devoted  himself  with 
much  industry  and  seal  to  ttie  study  of  atrategics.  He  selected  for 
his  friends  and  masters  La  Tremoille,  Bayard,  and  others,  who  were 
dirtinguished  as  military  leaders.  He  conversed  with  them  on  plans 
of  campaigns,  marches,  encampments^  on  the  details  of  discipline  and 
aubsistence.  Frem  the  generus  he  went  to  subordinate  officers  who 
had  acquired  reputation.  At  nighty  when  he  retired  to  his  tent  or 
his  cabinet,  he  reduced  to  writing  Us  observations  and  the  result  of 
his  conferences.  Bourbon  returned  to  France  in  1609.  In  the  war 
of  the  leagoe  of  Oambray  he  had  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his 
talents  for  war. 


Upon  the  d  ath  of  Qaaton  de  Foix  in  1512,  the  army  of  Italy 
demanded  with  acclamations  Bourbon  for  their  leader.  But  Louis  XIL 
did  not  comply  with  its  wishes.  It  is  reported  that  he  appeared  to 
be  somewhat  afraid  of  Bourbon ;  that  he  was  heard  to  say  Uiat  he 
should  have  wished  to  see  in  him  more  openness^  more  gaiety,  and 
less  taciturnity.  ''Nothing  is  worse,"  added  he,  "thau  the  water 
which  sleeps."  Upon  the  accession  of  Francis  I.  to  the  crown,  Bourbon 
was  immediately  (1515)  appointed  constable^  It  will  afford  some 
notion  both  of  the  character  of  the  timea  and  the  magnificence  of 
the  Due  de  Bourbon,  to  mention  that  at  the  king^s  coronation,  when 
Bourbon  represented  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  his  suite  oonslsted  of 
200  noblemen. 

The  constable  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  the  duties  of  his  new 
office,  the  highest  in  a  military  government  like  that  which  France 
then  was.  He  introduced  many  important  regulations  respecting  the 
discipline  of  the  troops.  He  particularly  directed  his  attention  to  the 
protection  of  the  citiaens  and  peasants  against  the  insolencd  and 
oppression  of  the  soldiery.  His  regulations  under  this  head  exhibit 
considerable  administrative  talent:  and  his  unbending  austerity  in 
enforcing  the  rules  he  had  laid  down  showed  that  he  fully  understood 
how  much  a  severe  discipline  conduces  to  victory.  The  salutary 
effeots  of  this  system  were  shown  very  soon  in  the  victory  of  Marig- 
nano,  which  was  mainly  owing  to  Bourbon's  skill  and  valour.  When 
Francis  I.  returned  to  France  in  1516,  he  left  the  constable  in  Lom- 
bardy  as  his  lieutenant^neral.  While  here  he  proposed  to  the  coui-t 
the  conquest  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  But  while  he  was  making 
preparations  for  this  expedition,  an  unexpected  invasion  of  the  Milanese 
by  the  Emperor  Maximilian  of  Austria  took  place.  Against  this 
irruption  Bourbon  epeedily  made  every  possible  provision,  pledging 
his  own  credit  for  the  necessary  funds ;  but  the  proceedings  of  both 
parties  were  brought  to  a  sudden  termination  by  the  mutinous  conduct 
of  the  Swiss  mercenaries  who  formed  the  bulk  of  each  army.  Boarbon 
was  compelled  to  disband  his  Swiss  followers,  and  the  formidable 
army  of  Maximilian  was  entirely  dispersed. 

When  Bourbon  appeared  after  these  events  at  the  French  courts 
which  was  then  at  Lyon,  he  was  received  by  Francis  wiUi  great  dis- 
tinction. But  gradually  the  king  was  observed  to  cool.  Historians 
have  ttsually  ascribed  this  alteration  of  the  king's  behaviour  towards 
Bourbon  to  the  influence  of  his  mother,  Louisa  of  Savoy,  duchesse 
d'Angouldme.  The  princess,  who  at  forty  retained  striking  remains  of 
beauty,  and  who  was  not  a  woman  of  very  nice  morality,  is  said  to 
have  entertained  a  violent  passion  for  Bourbon ;  and  Bourbon  is  said 
to  have  treated  her  advances  with  ooldness  and  even  disdain.  The 
king  espoused  the  quarrel  of  his  mother,  of  the  cause  of  which,  if 
correctly  stated,  charity  would  suppose  him  ignorant.  The  conse- 
quence was  one  of  the  most  signal  examples  of  ingratitude  and  injustice 
upon  record. 

They  began  by  refusing  the  payment  of  the  sums  which  he  had  bor- 
rowed in  order  to  save  the  Milanese,  as  well  as  those  accruing  from  his 
appointments  as  prince  of  the  blood,  constable  and  chamberlain  of 
FSnnce,  and  governor  of  Lanzuedoa  This  however  was  light  compared 
to  what  followed ;  and  was  the  less  to  be  considered  as  a  wanton  insult 
from  the  circumstance  that  Francis,  partly  by  his  own  profligate 
expenditure,  partly  by  the  cupidity  of  his  mother,  was  always  in 
want  of  money,  notwithstanding  the  resources  opened  to  him  by  the 
chancellor  Du  Prat,  in  the  sale  of  the  offices  of  the  magistracy.  A 
breach  between  Francis  and  Bourbon  was  more  easily  effected  Arom 
the  contrast  between  their  characters,  which  was  great.  Frauds  was 
gay,  open,  gallant^  superficial,  fond  of  pleasure,  and  averse  from 
business;  Bourbon  was  grave,  reserved,  thoughtful,  profound,  and 
laborious. 

In  April  1521  the  constable's  wifb,  Suzanne  de  Bourbon,  died.  Ho 
had  previously  lost  the  three  children  he  had  by  her.  The  breach 
between  the  court  and  the  constable  daily  widened.  In  a  northern 
campaign  against  Charles  Y.,  Francis  gave  the  command  of  the  van- 
goanl,  which,  by  a  practice  established  in  the  French  armies,  belonged 
to  the  constable,  to  the  Due  d'Alengon.  Fh>m  that  momen€  Bourbon 
regarded  himself  as  degraded  from  his  dignitv.  He  was  frequently 
heard  to  quote  that  answer  of  a  courtier  to  dharles  TIL,  who  asked 
if  anything  was  capable  of  shaking  his  fidelity  : — "  No,  Sire,  no,  not 
the  ofihr  of  three  kingdoms  such  as  jours ;  but  an  affiront  ia"  Fresh 
injuries  and  insults  were  heaped  upon  Bourbon.  The  chancellor  Du 
Pratt  by  examining  the  titles  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  thought  he 
saw,  that  by  perverting  the  use  of  Some  words,  he  might  be  able  to 
deprive  the  constable  of  his  estates,  and  convey  them  to  the  Duchesse 
d'Angouldme,  or  to  the  king.  He  explained  to  the  ducheas  that  she 
had  a  right  to  the  greatest  part  of  the  property  of  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon, as  the  nearest  relative  of  Susaune  de  Bourbon,  and  that  the  rest 
reverted  to  the  crown.  Madame  admired  the  ability  and  seal  of  the 
chancellor,  and  entered  fully  into  his  views.  She  is  said  to  have  flat- 
tered herself  that  Boarbon  would  choose  rather  to  secure  his  rights 
by  marrying  her,  than  be  reduced  to  misery.  But  the  haughty  and 
austere  Boarbon,  when  his  friends  pressed  him  to  marry  the  princess, 
placing  in  the  most  favourable  light  her  power,  wit,  and  riches,  said 
that  he  was  so  sure  of  his  right  that  he  was  ready  to  try  it  before  any 
or  all  of  the  courts ;  he  declared  moreover  that  honour  was  far  dearer 
to  him  than  property,  and  that  he  would  never  incur  the  reproach  of 
having  degraded  himself  by  marrying  a  profligate  woman.    The  result 
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of  8uoh  a  trial,  under  saoh  a  goverDment  aa  that  of  fVance  at  that 
time,  may  be  easily  foreseen.  The  parliament  decreed  that  all  the 
property  in  litigation  should  be  sequestrated :  which  was  to  reduoe 
Bourbon  to  be^ary. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  in  a  work  like  this  to  follow  Bourbon  step  by 
step  in  the  disastrous  route  that  conducted  him  from  being  the  first 
subject  in  France  to  be  an  exile  and  an  outlaw.  We  have  traced  his 
career  hitherto  wiUi  some  minuteness,  as  tending  to  throw  light  on 
the  nature  of  the  European  goyemments  in  the  16th  oentuiy.  If  such 
a  thing  had  happened  in  France,  two  or  perhaps  even  one  century 
earlier,  to  a  man  so  powerful  as  Bourbon  at  once  by  station  and 
by  talent  and  energy,  the  probable  result  would  hare  been  very  dif- 
ferent. The  struggle  would  most  likely  have  terminated  in  Charles  of 
Bourbon  filUog  the  throne  of  France  in  the  room  of  Francis  of  Valois. 
As  it  was,  another  fate  was  reserved  for  Bourbon.  Francis  having 
obtained  intelligence  that  Bourbon  had  entered  into  a  secret  corre- 
spondence with  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  Bourbon  was  obliged  to  make 
his  escape  from  France,  which  he  did  with  some  difficulty.  Some 
proposals  which  were  afterwards  made  to  him  by  Frauds  were  rejected 
by  Bourbon,  who  bad  g^od  reason  to  distrust  hii  sincerity.  Bourbon 
was  now  thrown  upon  Charles  V.,  who,  though  not  a  little  disap- 
pointed at  receiving  a  banished  man  instead  of  a  powerful  ally,  as  he 
had  6r8(  expected,  appointed  him  his  lieutenaot-general  in  Italy.  He 
surrounded  him  however  with  colleagues  and  spies. 

In  1525  the  result  of  the  famous  battle  of  Pavia,  where  Bourbon 
commanded  a  body  of  about  19,000  Germans,  whom  he  had  raised 
professedly  for  the  emperor's  service,  chiefly  by  means  of  his  high 
military  reputation,  afforded  him  ample  vengeance  for  his  wrongs,  in 
the  destruction  of  the  French  army,  and  particularly  in  the  capture  of 
Francis  snd  the  death  of  Boonive^  bis  chief  personal  enemy. 

But  Bourbon,  although  to  his  military  talents  and  skill  the  victory 
at  Pavia  had  been  dtainly  owing,  found  that  he  was  still  regarded  with 
distrust  by  Charles,  and  with  jealousy  by  his  generals.  The  slights 
and  mortifications,  too,  to  which  his  fighting  against  his  king  and  his 
native  country  subjected  him,  rendered  his  position  anything  but  an 
agreeable  or  easy  one ;  and  contributed,  with  the  roving  and  unsettled 
life  he  had  led  since  his  exile,  to  produce  in  him  something  of  the 
recklessness,  and  even  ferocity  of  the  brigands  he  commanded,  and  to 
give  to  his  natural  ambition  much  of  the  genuine  and  legitimate  cha- 
racter of  large  and  wholesale  robbery.  It  waa  in  the  complex  state  of 
mind,  made  up  of  some  such  elements  as  these,  that  he  oame  to  the 
resolution  of  acting  independently  of  the  emperor,  and  oommendog 
business  as  king  on  his  own  account.  Fortune  seemed  to  throw  in 
his  way  one  means  of  accomplishing  this  object,  in  attaching  to  him- 
self, by  the  allurement  of  an  immense  booty,  the  army  which  the 
emperor  did  not  pay.  He  formed  the  daring  resolution  of  leading  that 
army  to  Kome,  and  giving  up  to  it  the  xiohsa  of  that  famous  dty ;  and 
he  immediately  proceeded  to  put  it  in  exeoution.  This  expedition  has 
been  considered  one  of  the  boldest  recorded  in  histoxy.  Bourbon  was 
obliged  to  abandon  his  communication  with  the  Milanese,  to  march 
for  more  than  a  hundred  leagues  through  an  enemy's  counti^,  to  cross 
rivers,  to  pass  the  Apennines,  and  to  keep  in  check  three  armies.  Add 
to  this,  what  rendered  the  enterprise  important  as  distinguiBhing  it 
from  others  of  a  similar  nature  undertoJcen  by  large  robbers,  the 
moral  danger  and  difficulty  of  attacking  the  very  oentre  of  the  power 
of  Catholicism,  as  it  were,  laying  bare  Uie  mysteries  of  its  sanctuary, 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  destroying  the  powerful  spell  by  which  it  had 
so  long  bound  up  the  faculties  of  mankind. 

On  the  evening  of  the  5th  of  May  1527  Bourbon  arrived  before 
Rome.  On  the  following  morning,  at  day-break,  he  commenced  the 
ttssault,  being  himstlf  the  first  who  mounted  the  walh^  and  alio, 
according  to  the  French  historian,  the  first  who  fell,  by  a  shot  fired, 
it  is  said,  by  a  priest  Benvenuto  Cellini  says  that  it  was  he  who  shot 
Bourbon ;  and  Quicciardini  does  not.  clear  up  the  point.  It  is  how- 
ever of  small  consequence,  two  facts  being  certain,  that  he  fell  in 
the  beginning  of  the  assault,  and  that  his  army  took  the  dty,  in 
which  they  committed  all,  and  more  than  all,  the  usual  excesses  of 
a  sack. 

Charles  Y.  made  it  one  of  the  conditions  of  peace  with  Francis  that 
the  possessions  of  the  constable  should  be  restored  to  his  family,  and 
his  memory  re-established.  Francis  eluded,  as  mudi  as  he  was  able, 
the  fulfilment  of  thii  condition.  But  the  wreck  of  the  constable's 
fortune  was  sufficient  to  render  his  nephew,  Louis  de  Bourbon,  Prince 
de  la  Koche-sur-Yon,  and  afterwards  Due  de  Montpensier,  one  of  the 
richest  princes  of  the  blood,  although  it  did  not  form,  perhaps,  a  third 
part  of  the  revenues  of  the  Due  de  Bourbon. 

BOURCHIER,  JOHN.    [Bkrhkbs,  Lord.] 

BOURCHIER,  or  BOURGCHIER,  THOMAS,  Archbuhop  of  Can- 
terbury in  the  successive  reigns  of  Henry  YL,  Edward  lY.,  Edward  Y., 
Richard  IIL,  and  Henry  YIL,  was  son  of  William  Bourchier,  earl  of 
Eu  in  Normandy,  by  Anne,  daughter  of  Thomaa  of  Woodstock,  sixth 
son  of  Edward  IIL  His  brother  was  Henry,  earl  of  Essex.  Bourchier 
recdved  his  education  at  Oxford,  and  was  chancellor  of  that  Univer 
dty  from  1484  to  1437.  His  first  dignitv  in  the  church  was  the 
deanery  of  St  Martin  in  London,  from  which  in  1484  he  was  advanoed 
by  Pope  Eugenios  lY.  to  the  see  of  Worcester.  In  1486  he  was 
elected  by  the  monks  of  Ely  bishop  of  that  see,  but  the  king  refusing 
his  consent  the  election  was  not  complied  with,  and  the  see  continued 


vacant  till  1448,  when  the  king  yiddmg  his  consent  Bourchier  vu 
translated  thither.  In  April  1454  Bourchier  was  elected  arohbiibop 
of  Canterbury ;  and  in  December  following  recdved  the  red  hat  ftom 
Rome,  being  created  cardinal-priest  of  St.  Cyriaoue  in  Thermis.  In 
1456  he  became  lord  chancellor  of  England,  but  resigned  that  office  in 
October  of  the  following  year. 

Several  acts  of  Cardinal  Bourchier  s  life  were  memorable.  He  wu 
one  of  the  chief  persons  by  whose  means  the  art  of  printing  was  intro- 
duced into  England.  He  was  the  person  who,  seduced  by  the  spedona 
pretences  of  Richard,  duke  of  Olouoeeter,  persuaded  the  queen  to 
deliver  up  the  Duke  of  York,  her  son;  and  he  performed  the  marriage 
ceremony  between  Henry  YII.  and  Elisabeth  of  York. 

He  died  at  his  palace  of  Knowle,  near  Sevenoaks  on  the  30th  of 
March,  1486,  and  was  buried  at  Canterbury,  where  his  tomb  still 
remains  on  the  north  dde  of  the  choir  near  the  high  altar.  The  arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury  and  York,  and  the  bishops  of  Durham,  as  the 
reader  will  remember,  had  andently  the  privilege  of  ooining  money. 
A  half-groat  of  Edward  lY.,  struck  at  Canterbury  during  Bourchiei's 
primacy,  has  the  famUy  cognisance^  the  Bourchier  knoty  under  the 
king's  head.  This  is  unnoticed  by  any  of  the  writers  on  Englidi 
coins. 

BOURDALOUB,  LOUIS,  was  bom  at  Bouzges,  Aug.  20, 1632,  snd 
professed  among  the  Jesuits  on  Nov.  30,  1648.  Having  lectured 
succesdvely  in  grammar,  rhetoric,  humanity,  and  moral  philosophy, 
with  i!ondderable  repute,  he  commenced  as  preacher  in  the  Jesuit 
church  of  St.  Louis  at  Paris  in  the  year  1669.  It  was  not  long  before 
Louis  XI Y.  became  a  personal  attendant  upon  his  sermons^  whkh  were 
heard  with  undiminiahed  ddight  by  overflowing  congregpitiona  in  the 
seasons  of  Advent  and  Lent  for  four-and-twenty  years.  After  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  Bourdaloue  was  despatched,  in  1688, 
on  an  especial  misdon  into  Languedoc,  in  which  province  he  produced 
a  deep  impresdon,  chisfly  at  Montpellier.  His  latter  yeara  were  piitt- 
dpally  devoted  to  attendance  in  the  confesdonal,  his  adrioe  and 
religious  guidance  being  widdy  sought  after,  in  viuting  hospitals  and 
prison^  and  in  the  preaching  of  charity  sermons ;  and  he  continued 
to  be  a  frequent  occupant  of  the  pulpit  till  a  very  few  days  before  his 
death,  which  occurreid  on  May  13,  1704.  His  sermons  have  often 
been  reprinted.  The  first  complete  edition  was  that  by  Bretooneao, 
16  vols.  8vo.  Paris  1707-84;  the  best  edition  is  that  of  Mdquignon, 
1822-26  in  17  vok.  8vo,  and  20  vols.  12mo.  The  sermons  of  Bourda- 
loue abound  more  in  sound  reasoning  and  theological  Iwaming  than  in 
oratorical  power,  and  they  are  better  suited  to  &e  chastened  taste  of 
Protestantism  than  the  efibris  of  most  other  celebrated  French 
divines.  It  has  been  said  with  more  justice  than  usually  bdoncs  to 
antithesis,  that  Bossnet  is  sublime  from  elevation,  Bouidaloue  nom 
depth  of  thought. 

BOURDON,  SEBASTIAN,  one  of  the  most  eminent  painters  that 
France  has  produced,  was  bom  at  Montpellier  in  1616.  His  father, 
a  painter  on  glass,  instructed  him  in  the  elements  of  his  artb  At  the 
age  of  seven  a  relation  took  him  to  Paris  and  placed  him  under  an 
artist  of  no  great  ability;  but  the  genius  of  the  pupil  supplied  the 
defidendes  of  the  master.  While  yet  a  boy,  bdng  in  want  of  other 
employment,  he  enlisted  in  the  army.  Luckily  his  commanding  officer 
possessed  tsiste  enough  to  discern  the  natural  powers  of  the  yoong 
recruit^  and  he  gave  him  his  discharge.  At  eighteen  he  passed  into 
Italy,  where  he  made  acquaintance  with  Claude  Lorraine.  He 
remained  there  but  three  years,  being  obliged  to  leave  the  country  in 
consequence  of  a  quarrd  with  a  painter,  who  threatened  to  denounce 
him  as  a  Calvinist.  During  his  stay  he  occupied  himself  in  studying, 
copying,  and  imitating  the  works  of  Titian,  Poussin,  Claude,  Andrea 
Sacohi,  Michel  Angelo  delle  Battaglie^  and  Bambocdo.  So  retentifs 
was  his  memory,  that  he  copied  a  picture  of  CHaude'afrom  recollection; 
a  performance  which  astonished  that  great  master  as  much  as  any  who 
saw  it 

On  his  return  to  France,  Bourdon  recdved  some  iostniction  from 
Du  Guemier,  a  miniature  painter  in  great  repute^  whose  sister  he 
married;  a  connection  which  procured  him  an  increase  of  employ- 
ment He  succeeded  in  attaining  in  a  short  time  a  high  professionsl 
standing,  and  he  was  one  of  the  artists  concerned  in  founding  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculpture^  of  which  he  became  the 
first  reotor.  Compelled  to  quit  France  by  the  dvil  wars  in  1652,  he 
went  into  Sweden,  and  Christina  who  then  occupied  the  throne 
appointed  him  her  principal  painter.  In  this  capadtyhe  executed 
many  pictures,  and  among  them  a  portrait  of  his  royal  mistress  on 
horseback.  While  he  was  at  work  upon  it  the  queen  took  occadon  to 
mention  some  pictures  which  her  father  had  become  possessed  of,  snd 
desired  him  to  examine  them.  Bourdon  returned  a  very  favourable 
report  of  the  collection,  particularly  of  some  paintings  by  Correggio; 
and  his  generous  patroness  at  once  made  him  a  present  of  them.  The 
painter,  however,  with  no  less  generosity,  dedmed  the  offer ;  sayix^ 
that  the  pictures  were  among  the  finest  in  Europe  and  that  die  ou^ht 
not  to  part  with  thenu  The  queen  kept  them  accordingly,  and  taking 
them  to  Rome  with  her  after  her  abdication,  they  ultimately  foood 
their  way  into  the  Orleans  collection. 

When  Christina  vacated  the  throne  Bourdon  returned  to  FVance^ 
which  had  become  somewhat  quieter,  and  employment  offered  itself  in 
abundance.  At  this  period  ne  pdnted  the  'Dead  Christ*  and  the 
'Woman  taken  in  Adultery,'  two  of  his  most  famous  pictures    He 
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died  at  Paris  on  May  the  8th  1671.     He  had  two  datighten,  miniature 
painters,  who  survived  him. 

Bourdon  had  a  most  fertile  genius,  an  ardent  spirit^  and  great 
facility,  which  enabled  him  to  indulge  too  much  in  a  careless  mode  of 
•tody.  He  had  no  fixed  style  of  paiutiog,  but  followed  his  own  caprice, 
imitating  many ;  snd  he  painted  with  equal  facility  in  history,  genre- 
pieces,  limdsoapes,  battle-pieces,  and  comic  subjects.  His  colour  is 
(reab,  and  his  touch  light  and  sharp;  bis  expressions  are  lively,  and  his 
invention  ready ;  but  Ms  drawing  is  hurried,  and  his  extremities  are 
modelled  with  great  carelessness.  He  did  not  finish  highly,  nor  are 
bii  most  fimshed  pictures  his  best.  His  execution  was  so  rapid  that 
be  is  said  to  have  completed  twelve  heads  afrer  nature,  and  of  the  size 
of  life,  in  a  single  day,  and  they  were  esteemed  equal  to  some  of  his  best 
productions.  This  surprising  facility  enabled  him  to  enrich  his  land- 
scapes with  some  of  the  most  singular  and  happy  effects  from  natura 
When  at  Venice  he  had  studied  the  works  of  Titian  with  great  atten- 
tion, and  his  admirers  trace  some  of  the  beauties  of  tho  Venetian  in 
his  landscapes ;  they  partake  also  of  the  style  of  Poussin,  and  have  a 
wildness  and  singularity  peculiar  to  himself.  In  the  NaMonal  Gallexy 
is  a  landscape  by  him,  '  The  Return  of  the  Ark,'  No.  64. 

COURQEOIS,  SIR  FRANCIS,  was  the  descendant  of  a  family  of 
respectability  in  Switzerland,  where,  it  has  been  said,  many  of  his 
ancestors  filled  offices  of  oonsiderable  trust  in  the  stata  The  father  of 
Sir  Francis  however  resided  for  several  years  in  England,  it  is  believed, 
under  the  patronage  of  Lord  Heathfidd ;  and  Francis  was  bom  in 
London  in  1756.  His  early  destination  was  the  army,  but  having  been 
instructed  while  a  child  in  the  rudiments  of  painting  by  a  foreigner  of 
inconsiderable  merit  as  a  painter  of  horses,  he  became  so  attached  to 
(he  study  that  he  soon  relinquished  all  thoughts  of  the  militaiy  pro- 
fesB'lon,  and  resolved  to  devote  his  attention  solely  to  painting.  For 
this  purpose  he  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  Loutherbourg;  and 
having  from  his  connections  and  acquaintance  aocess  to  many  of  the 
meet  distinguished  collections  in  the  country,  he  soon  acquired  con- 
siderable reputation  by  his  landscapes  and  sea  pieces.  In  1776  he 
travelled  through  Italy,  France,  and  Holland,  where  his  correct  know- 
ledge of  the  languages  of  each  country,  added  to  the  politeness  of  his 
address  and  the  pleasantness  of  his  conversation,  procured  him  an  intro- 
duction to  the  Iwst  society,  and  the  most  valuable  repositories  of  art. 
On  his  return  to  England  Bourgeois  exhibited  several  specimens  of  his 
studies  at  the  Royal  Academy,  which  obtained  him  reputation  and 
patronage.  In  1791  he  was  appointed  painter  to  the  king  of  Poland, 
whose  brother,  the  prince  primate,  had  been  much  pleased  with  his 
performances  during  his  residence  in  this  country;  and  at  the  same 
time  he  received  the  knighthood  of  the  Order  of  Merit,  which  was 
afterwards  confirmed  by  the  king  of  England,  who  in  1794  appointed 
him  \kU  landscape  painter.  Previous  to  this  he  had,  in  1793,  been 
elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy.     He  died  January  8, 1811. 

As  a  painter  Sir  Francis  lias  no  claim  to  remembrance.  He  is  without 
invention  or  imagination,  and  unskilled  in  composition ;  bis  drawing 
is  tame  and  lifeless,  his  oolouring  leaden  and  monotonous,  and  his 
touch  heavy;  and  though  there  is  an  appearance  of  labour  in  the  pro- 
cess, the  result  is  insipid  and  unfinished.  He  is  one  of  the  evidences 
that  a  painter  may  obtain  a  certain  amount  of  fashionable,  and  even 
royal  patronage  though  devoid  of  all  professional  merit 

But  though  worthless  as  a  painter,  as  the  bequeather  of  the  Bour- 
geois collection  to  the  custody  of  Dulwich  college  for  the  use  of  the 
public,  he  has  considerable  claim  to  our  gratitude.  The  collection  was 
formed  by  Noel  Desenfans,  an  eminent  picture-dealer,  who  dying  left 
it  to  Sir  Francis,  with  whom  he  had  lived  in  close  friendship.  Sir 
Francis,  at  his  death,  left  it  to  the  widow  of  his  friend,  with  the 
greater  part  of  his  property,  for  life ;  bequeathing  2000/L  to  Dulwich 
college,  the  foundation  of  Alleyn  the  actor  [Alletn],  for  the  purpose 
of  building  a  gallery  for  the  pictures,  the  reversion  of  which  they  were 
to  have,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  property,  charged  with  expenses 
of  preserving  the  pictures,  and  altering  and  enlarging  the  ohapeL 
Desenfans  had  been  interred  in  a  chapel  attached  to  Bourgeois's  house, 
but  Sir  Francis  desired  in  his  will  that  their  bodies  might  be 
removed  and  deposited  together  in  a  mausoleum  in  the  chapel  of 
Dulwich  college,  which  was  accordingly  done. 

The  Dulwich  gallery,  as  it  is  generally  termed,  comprises  upwards 
of  800  pictures,  mostly  of  a  cabinet  size.  The  collection  contains  some 
very  bcsaotiful  specimens  of  Poussin,  Cuyp,  Rembrandt,  Wouvermans, 
Hurillo,  besides  other  masters,  chiefly  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish 
schools;  there  are  also  examples  of  the  Italian  masters  in  the  ooUeo- 
tion,  but  the  greater  part  of  them  are  of  little  value,  and  many  are  of 
doubtful  authenticity. 

BOURQOINO,  JEAN  FRANCOIS,  BARON  DE,  was  descended 
from  a  noble  house,  not  unknown  in  the  history  and  literature  of 
France.  One  member  of  the  family,  Edmond  de  Bourgoing,  prior  of 
a  monastery  of  Jacobins  at  the  time  of  the  'Ligue,'  eulogised  the 
regicide  Jacobin  Jacques  Clement,  declaimed  and  fought  against 
Henri  IV.,  and  was  sentenced  by  the  parliament  of  Toura  to  be  torn 
to  pieces  by  four  horses.  Noel,  Jean,  and  two  Francois  de  Bourgoing, 
have  since  successively  published  works,  now  forgotten,  upon  history, 
finance,  jurisprudence,  philology,  and  divinity. 

Jean  Francis  Bourgoing,  the  subject  of  the  present  article,  was  bom 
at  Nevers,  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Ni^vree,  November  20, 
1748.    He  was  educated  first  at  the  £cole  Militaire,  Paris,  whence  he  | 
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proceeded,  at  the  age  of  16,  to  the  University  of  Strasbouig.  On  leaving 
the  university  ho  was  named  officer  of  the  regiment  of  Auvergne,  and 
soon  after  was  employed  as  Secretary  of  Legation.  In  that  capacity, 
in  the  year  1777,  he  accompanied  M.  de  Montmorin,  the  French 
Ambassador  to  the  court  of  Spain,  to  Madrid,  where  he  resided  nine 
years,  for  the  last  two  as  Charg^  d'Affiures.  During  this  period  he 
diligently  collected  information  relative  to  the  condition  of  Spain, 
political,  statistical,  and  social,  which  upon  his  return  to  France  he 
embodied  in  his  '  Nouveau  Voyage  en  Espagne,  ou  Tableau  de  TlStat 
actuel  de  cette  Monarohie,'  published  in  1789,  and  then  esteemed  the 
best  work  extant  upon  Spain.  In  1791  Bourgoing  returned  to  Spain 
as  minister  plenipotentiary,  and  remained  there  until  1793,  when  he 
collected  additional  materials  for  his  book,  of  which  a  second  edition 
thus  enlarged  appeared  in  1797.  Third  and  fourth  editions,  with 
successive  additions  of  new  information,  bringing  down  the  picture  of 
Spain  to  later  dates,  appeared  in  1803  and  1807,  under  the  title  of 
'Tableau  de  TEspagne  Modeme.'  It  is  upon  this  work,  which  has 
been  translated  into  the  English,  German,  and  Spanish  languages  at 
least,  that  the  Baron  de  Bourgoing's  claims  to  notice  rest^  He  lived 
retired  from  the  time  of  his  quitting  Spain  until  Bonaparte  assumed 
the  government  of  France,  when  he  was  again  employed  in  several 
diplomatic  missions.  He  died  July  20, 1811,  whilst  serving  as  French 
envoy  to  Saxony.  His  other  works  are  'M^moires  Historiques  et 
Philosophiques  sur  Pie  VI.  et  son  Pontificat;'  '  Corre^pondance  d'un 
jeune  Militaire,  ou  M^moires  du  Marquis  de  Lusigny  et  d'  Hortense  de 
S.  Just;'  some  translations  from  the  German,  and  some  articles  in  the 
'Biographie  Universelle.' 

{AUgemeine  Deutsche  IU<U  Bncyelcpddie;  BiograpJUe  UniverHlU^ 
Biographie  CorUemporaine.) 

BOURIQNON,  ANTOINETTE,  was  a  celebrated  religious  entho*- 
siast,  and  founder  of  a  sect  which  acquired  considerable  importance 
under  the  name  of  the  Bouiignian  Doctrine. 

Antoinette  Bourignon  was  the  daughter  of  a  merchant  at  Lille,  where 
she  was  bom,  January  18, 1616.  She  is  said  to  have  been  so  singularly 
ugly  that  a  family  consultation  was  held  upon  the  propriety  of  des- 
troying the  infant  as  a  monster.  This  fate  she  escaped,  but  remained 
an  object  of  dislike  to  her  mother,  in  conseq^uence  of  which  her  child- 
hood was  passed  in  solitude  and  neglect,  and  the  first  books  she  got 
hold  of  chancing  to  be  '  Lives  of  the  early  Christians,'  and  mystical 
tracts,  her  ardent  imagination  acquired  the  visionary  turn  that  marked 
her  liife.  It  has  been  asserted  that  her  religious  zeal  displayed  itself 
so  early  that  at  four  years  of  age  she  entreated  to  be  removed  to  a 
more  Christian  country  than  Lille,  where  the  unevangelicol  lives  of 
the  townspeople  shocked  her. 

As  Antoinette  was  a  considerable  heiress  her  ugliness  did  not  pre- 
vent her  being  sought  in  marriage;  and  when  she  reached  her  twentieth 
year  one  of  her  suitors  was  accepted  by  her  parents.  But  the  enthu- 
siast had  made  a  vow  of  virginity,  and  on  the  very  day  appointed  for 
celebrating  her  nuptials  she  fled  m  man's  clothes.  She  now  obtained 
admittance  into  a  convent,  where  she  first  began  to  make  proselytes, 
and  gained  over  so  many  of  the  nuns  that  the  confessor  of  the  sister- 
hood procured  her  expulsion  not  only  from  the  convent  but  from  the 
town.  Antoinette  now  wandered  about  France,  tho  Netherlands, 
Holland  and  Denmark,  everywhere  making  converts,  and  supporting 
herself  by  the  labour  of  her  hands  until  the  year  1648,  when  she 
inherited  her  father's  property.  She  was  then  appointed  governess  of 
a  hospital  at  lille,  but  soon  afterwards  was  expelled  the  town  by  the 
police,  on  account  of  tho  disorders  that  her  doctrines  occasioned.  She 
then  resumed  her  wanderings.  About  this  time  she  was  again  perse- 
cuted with  suitors,  two  of  whom  were  so  violent^  each  severally 
threatening  to  kill  her  if  she  would  not  marry  him,  that  she  was 
obliged  to  apply  to  the  police  for  protection,  and  two  men  were  sent 
to  guard  her  house.  She  died  in  1630,  and  left  her  property  to  the 
Lille  hospital  of  which  she  had  been  governess. 

At  Amsterdam  she  appears  to  have  made  a  formal  renunciation  of 
Roman  Catholic  doctrines.  But  she  did  not  become  a  member  of  any 
other  community.  She  taught  that  the  true  church  was  extinct,  and 
God  had  sent  her  to  restore  it  She  allowed  no  Liturgy,  worship  being 
properly  internal.  Her  doctrines  were  highly  mystical,  and  she 
required  an  impossible  degree  of  perfection  from  her  disciples.  She 
is  said  to  havo  been  remarkably  eloquent,  and  was  at  least  equally 
diligent^  for  she  wrote  twenty-one  bulky  8vo  volumes  which  were 
published  at  Amsterdam  1679-84.  Most  of  her  writings  were  printed 
at  a  private  press  which  she  kept  for  the  purpose  Alter  her  death 
Poiret,  a  mystical  Protestant  divine,  and  a  disciple  of  the  Cartesian 
philosophy,  wrote  her  life,  and  reduced  her  doctrines  into  a  regular 
system. 

BOURMONT,  LOUIS  AUGUSTE  VICTOR  DE  CHAISNB. 
MARSHAL  COUNT  DE,  was  bom  at  Paris,  or,  accordmg  to  other 
accounts,  at  the  castle  of  Bourmont  in  Anjou,  in  the  year  1773. 
Having  entered  the  army  in  1788  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  served  as  an 
officer  in  the  Royal  French  Guards  until  1790,  when  he  emigrated, 
and  joined  the  army  of  the  Prince  de  Cund^.  His  sanguine  disposition 
and  earnest  character  recommended  him  so  strongly  to  the  emigrant 
leader,  that  he  was  Immediately  employed  in  fomenting  the  insurrection 
of  the  western  provinces.  In  October  1793  he  was  despatched  by  the 
prince  to  tho  head-quarters  of  the  Viscount  de  Sc^peaux,  under  whoea 
orders  he  commanded  one  of  tho  corps  of  the  Vendean  troops,  and  was 
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promoied  to  tixe  rank  of  major-generaL    At  this  time  he  was  only  in 
LU  twt-nty-fint  year. 

In  December  1793  he  was  sent  to  England  to  endeavour  to  prevail 
on  the  Britieh  government  to  aBeiat  the  Bourbon  cause,  but  his  mission 
proved  abortiva  He  had  the  satisfaotion  however  of  seeing  the  Count 
d'Artois,  afterwards  Charles  X.,  who  received  him  in  the  most  cordial 
manner,  knighted  him,  and  authorised  him  to  confer  the  same  honour 
on  other  loyal  gentlemen  adhering  to  the  monarchical  interests,  and 
more  particularly  on  the  Viscount  de  Sc^peaux.  He  paid  a  second  visit 
to  England  in  1796,  exhibiting  the  greatest  zeal  in  animating  the  French 
emigrants  against  the  republic,  and  in  collecting  all  tho  elements  of 
civil  war.  Boon  after  he  returned  to  France  to  share  the  perils  of  a 
new  insurrection  of  the  Vendeans,  and  commanded  a  division  of  the 
Chouans  in  1799.  On  the  16th  of  October  of  the  same  year  he  forced 
his  way  into  Le-Mans,  the  chief  place  in  the  department  of  Sarthe, 
committing  it  is  asserted  sreat  cruelties,  pillaging  the  inhabitants  of 
nearly  a  million  of  franc?,  burning  the  post-office,  the  public  records, 
and  the  library  in  the  Hotel-de-ViUe. 

About  the  period  of  the  18th  Brumaire^  when  M.  de  Chatillon  and 
other  insuiigent  leaders  found  it  necessaiy  to  submit  to  the  consular 
gOTcmment^  the  Count  de  Bourmont  followed  their  example.  He 
strove  to  induce  Qeorge  Cadaudal  to  do  the  same ;  but  that  inflexible 
chief,  far  from  complying,  evinced  his  disgust  at  the  proposal  in  1801 
by  ordering  Bourmont's  brother-in-law  to  be  shot.  The  active  mind 
of  the  young  soldier  indisposed  him  to  a  life  of  ease;  he  therefore 
offered  his  services  to  Bonaparte,  and  appears  to  have  exhibited  more 
eagerness  than  discretion  in  so  doing.  The  ever-vigilant  Fouch^  sus- 
pected this  zeal ;  he  caused  the  comit  to  be  strictly  watched,  and, 
having  discovered  what  he  considered  sufficient  proofs  of  intended 
treachery,  he  sent  him  a  prisoner  to  the  Temple  in  1803.  From  this 
prison  he  was  transferred,  first  to  the  citadel  of  D^'on,  and  thence  to 
that  of  Besan9on.  Having  escaped  from  this  last  place  of  confine- 
ment, he  went  to  Portugal,  where  he  remained  five  years.  The  French 
army  having  become  masters  of  that  country  in  1810,  Bourmont  made 
interest  with  the  victorious  general,  was  included  in  the  capitulation, 
and  returned  to  France  with  the  army.  He  now  submitted  fully  to 
the  imperial  government  of  Kapoleon,  and  was  offered  the  brevet  of 
colonel,  which  he  accepted.  It  must  be  observed  however,  that  in  the 
vindication  of  his  career,  pubhshed  in  1840  by  his  son,  it  is  stated 
that  when  the  count  made  his  submission  he  was  at  Nantes  in  France, 
and  that  he  was  allowed  his  liberty  only  on  condition  of  taking  service 
in  the  army  of  Napoleon.  His  son  goes  so  far  as  to  assert  that  in 
1800  the  First  Consul  offered  him  the  post  of  lieutenant-general, 
which  he  declined. 

From  1810  to  1814,  Bourmont  continued  faithful  to  his  new  master; 
distinguished  himself  in  several  battles,  especially  at  that  of  Nogent ; 
and  received  no  less  than  ten  wounds,  four  of  which  were  sabre  cuts 
on  the  head.  For  this  conduct  he  was  rewarded  with  the  rank  of 
brigadier-general  in  1813,  and  made  a  lieutenant-general  the  following 
year.  When  the  fall  of  Napoleon  tested  the  character  of  so  many 
generals  and  marshals,  Bourmont  only  followed  the  example  of  an 
almost  universal  defection.  He  did  not  betray  Louis  XVIII.  in  the 
spring  of  1815 ;  but  offered  him  the  use  of  his  sword  on  the  very  eve 
of  his  departure  from  the  Tuileries.  After  the  flight  of  the  king,  ho» 
did  not  refuse  to  take  service  a  second  time  under  the  powerful  man, 
a  single  word  from  whom  would  have  consiffned  his  family  to  ruin. 
But  he  could  not  brook  the  despotism  mani&ted  in  the  Acte  Addi- 
tionnel,  and  tendered  his  resignation  to  the  Emperor  in  consequence 
of  it  Receiving  no  answer,  he  left  the  French  army  on  the  15th  June 
1815,  after  fully  communicating  his  design  to  his  successor,  General 
Hulat,  to  whom  he  likewise  explained  every  requisite  detail  of  the 
service.  Marshal  Qerard,  under  whom  he  commanded  a  division  during 
the  campaign,  and  General  Hulat,  have  since  then,  exonerated  Count 
de  Bourmont  from  all  imputation  of  treachery;  whilst  Napoleon,  in 
his  account  of  tho  bafctle  of  Waterloo,  does  not  even  accuse  him. 

After  his  second  restoration,  Louis  XVIII.  gave  Count  de  Bourmont 
the  command  of  a  division,  in  the  infantiy  of  his  Guards ;  and  in  this 
rank  he  served  in  the  campaign  of  1823,  under  the  Duke  of  Angou- 
16 me  in  Spain ;  and  on  the  return  of  the  duke  to  France,  he  appointed 
Bourmont  to  the  command  of  the  army  of  occupation.  In  1829  the 
portfolio  of  the  ministry  of  war  was  offered  to  him  by  Prince  Polignac ; 
but  the  count  declined  the  offer  several  times,  recommended  other 
generals  in  preference  to  himself,  and  was  only  persuaded  to  take 
office  by  the  earnest  request  of  ike  king.  In  1830  the  great  expe- 
dition to  Algiers  was  resolved  upon,  and  the  command  of  an  army  of 
87,000  troops  was  conferred  upon  Bourmont.  We  have  not  space  to 
follow  his  Algerine  career.  But  it  must  be  noted  as  somewhat  remark- 
able that  the  man,  who  in  a  few  weeks  obtained  for  France  this  large 
and  valuable  colony,— the  principal  conquest  die  has  retained  during 
the  present  century,— should  have  been  the  object  of  so  much  aver- 
wion.  The  revolution  of  July  added  further  bitterness  to  that  dislike, 
aud  after  Bourmont  had  been  superseded  in  his  command  on  the  2nd 
of  September,  by  General  Clauzel,  a  charge  was  brought  against  the 
deposed  leader  of  having  appropriated  to  his  own  use,  the  treasure 
found  m  one  of  the  captured  towns.  One  of  his  sons  had  fallen  in 
tnis  campaign,  and  the  custom-house  officer  at  Marseille,  after  the 
lanumg  of  Bourmont,  carried  his  zeal  to  such  an  excessL  as  to  examine 
the  corpse  m  search  for  the  bidden  gold.    The  count  bore  this  out- 


rage patiently,  but  the  Countess  de  Bourmont  received  ao  great  a 
shock,  that  she  never  rallied  afterwards. 

From  the  year  1830  Marshal  de  Bourmont  lived  in  exile;  residiog 
at  various  times  in  England,  Holland,  Germany,  and  other  oountriec 
He  was  at  length  allowed  to  return  to  France  by  Louis  Philippe, 
and  in  1840  he  took  up  his  abode  with  his  £unily  at  the  castle  of 
Bourmont.  Here  he  continued  to  reside  in  the  greatest  retirement 
until  the  day  of  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  27th  of  October 
1846,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three.  In  Fi'ance  Bourmont  is,  of  all  the 
republican  and  imperial  generals  upon  whom  the  charge  of  treason 
has  been  affixed,  the  most  unpopular.  Neither  Moreau  nor  Pichegru, 
neither  Bemadotte  nor  Marmoat  has  been  so  furiously  pursued  with 
the  public  odium.  Grouchy  himself  is  only  his  second  in  obloquy. 
After  a  careful  examination  of  their  real  conduct^  and  due  allowance 
being  made  for  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  it  would  not  require 
an  unusual  stress  of  charity  to  remove  much  of  the  opprobrium  which 
now  attaches  to  many  of  these  great  military  names.  But  the  time 
to  do  it  effectually  is  not  yet  oome;  and  public  opinion  must  be 
respected  even  where  most  it  appears  to  err. 

{Biographic  da  Oonteaiporaina  ;  Alison,  History  of  JBwropc  ;  Sarrut 
et  Saint  Edme,  Notice;  Feller,  DiUiownoirt  JBittoriquc) 

BOURNE,  HUGH,  the  founder  of  the  Primitive  Methodist  Con- 
nexion, was  bom  April  8rd,  1772,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stoke-upon- 
Trent,  in  Staffordshure.  He  was  brought  up  in  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
communion,  and  became  an  active  aud  zealous  preacher  of  that  body. 
His  zeal  appears  to  have  carried  him  beyond  the  bounds  allowed 
by  the  leaders  of  the  Wesleyan  Conference,  for  when  he  was  about 
thirty  years  of  age  he  associated  himself  with  William  Clowes  and 
some  other  preachers  of  the  Wesleyan  body  in  reviving  open-air 
religious  services  and  camp  meetings,  or  great  gatherings  for  preaching 
and  public  worship.  These  proceedings,  although  common  enough 
in  the  early  days  of  Methodism,  aud  carried  to  very  great  langtha  in 
America,  were  discountenanced  by  the  Conference,  which  in  1S07 
passed  a  resolution  to  the  following  efft^ct : — '*  It  is  our  judgment  that 
even  supposing  such  meetings  (camp  meetings)  to  be  allowed  in 
America,  they  are  highly  improper  in  England,  and  likely  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  considerable  mischief,  and  we  disclaim  all  connection  with 
them."  This  led  to  Mr.  Bourne's  separation  from  the  Wesleyan  Con- 
ference, and  the  establishment  of  the  Primitive  Methodist  Connexion, 
the  first  class  (or  local  society)  of  which  was  formed  at  Standley,  in 
Staffordshire,  in  1810.  This  body,  which  in  1811  had  two  preachers 
and  about  200  members,  had  increased  in  1821  to  202  travedling  and 
1435  local  preachers,  and  7842  members.  In  1853  the  Connexion 
numbered  1789  chapels  and  3565  rented  rooms,  with  568  paid  travelling 

Ereachers,  and  9594  local  preachers.  The  members  at  the  same  time 
ad  reached  108,926.  The  difference  between  the  Primitive  Method- 
ists and  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  consists  chiefly  in  the  free  admisabn 
of  laymen  to  the  conference  of  the  former  body. 

Mr.  Bourne,  after  he  had  organised  the  society  in  England,  in  which 
he  was  assisted  by  William  Clowes,  who  had  likewise  been  dismissed 
for  similar  irregularities  from  the  Wesleyan  body,  made  journeys  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  forming  religious  societies  in 
connection  with  his  new  organisation.  In  1844  he  visited  the  United 
States  of  America,  where  ms  preaching  attracted  large  congregations, 
Mr.  Bourne  lived  to  be  fourscore  years  of  age,  and  was  much  revered 
by  the  members  of  the  Connexion.  From  his  youth  he  was  a  rigid 
abstainer  from  intoxicating  drinks,  in  which  respect  many  of  the 
preachers  and  members  of  the  Primitive  Methodist  Connexion  have 
followed  his  example.  He  died  at  Bemersley  in  Staffordshire,  October 
11th,  1852. 

BOUKNE,  VINCENT,  was  probably  bom  three  or  four  yean 
before  1700,  but  the  date  of  his  birth  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
recorded.  He  became  a  king's  scholar  in  Westminster  School  in 
1710,  whence  he  was  elected  to  be  sent  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
in  1714 ;  he  took  the  degree  of  A.B.  in  1717,  and  that  of  A.M.  in 
1721.  He  obtained  a  fellowship  at  Trinity  College,  and  was  after- 
wards an  usher  in  Westminster  School,  in  which  situation  he  seems  to 
have  continued  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  never  took  orders.  He 
died  December  2, 1747. 

Vincent  Bourne  is  the  author  of  a  considerable  number  of  short 
Latin  poems,  of  several  translations  of  short  English  poems  into 
Latin,  and  of  a  few  epitaphs  in  Latin  aud  English.  He  is  an  exceed- 
ingly pleasing  writer.  He  has  great  originality  and  variety  of  thought, 
and  great  vividness  of  imagination,  often  combined  with  a  delicate 
humour  quite  peculiar  to  himself.  His  subjects  are  generally  occa- 
sional and  of  little  importance ;  but  the  treatment  is  very  delightful, 
and  entirely  free  from  olassiciGd  or  any  other  commonplaces.  Hia 
Latin  is  remarkably  pure;  the  expressions  are  chosen  with  exquisite 
tact,  and  his  versification  has  a  faolity  and  harmony  not  surpassed  by 
any  modem  writer  of  Latin  poetry. 

Some  of  Bourne's  Latin  translations  are  of  poems  admired  once,  but 
little  valued  now,  such  as  Mallet's  '  William  and  Margaret^'  Howe's 
'  Colin's  Complaint,'  and  Tiokel's  '  Lucy  and  Colin ;'  but  the  versions 
are  of  singular  excellence,  retaining  every  trace  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion which  is  really  poetical,  and  improving,  without  appearing  to 
change,  the  feeble  imagery  and  spiritless  language  of  the  originals : 
the  trivial  and  monotonous  versification  has  also  disappeared,  and 
the  poems  have  assumed  a  propriety  and  grace  to  which  they  had 
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previously  little  claim.  In  poema  of  a  higher  poetical  character,  such 
as  Gay's  beautiful  ballad  of  'Black-eyed  Susan/  Bourne's  mode  of 
translation  is  very  diflferent^  and  is  distinguished  by  a  fidelity  which, 
to  those  who  know  the  difficulty  of  approximating  two  languages  so 
dissimilar  in  structure,  is  as  curious  as  it  is  admirable.  But  even  here 
he  gives  an  occasional  heightening  touch ;  for  instancoi  in  translating 
the  ezqniaite  idmila 

*'  So  the  sweet  lark,  high  poisM  in  afa*, 
Shots  close  his  pinions  to  his  breast, 
if  chance  his  mate's  shrill  note  he  hear. 
And  drops  at  once  into  her  nest," 

Bourne  not  only  poises  the  lark,  as  Oay  has  done,  but  he  gives  the 
Tibratiog  motion  of  the  wings,  so  characteristic  of  the  leurk  when 
singing :  he  has  also  transposed  the  second  and  third  lines,  in  which 
Oay  has  obviously  inverted  the  natural  order  of  thought  for  the  sake 
of  the  rhymes: — 

**  Sic  alto  in  e«elo,  tremnlis  se  librat  nt  alls, 
Si  aocisB  aceipiat  forsan  alauda  sonos, 
Devolat  oxtemplo,  clausisque  ad  pectora  pcnnli^ 
In  carsB  nidum  prcecipitatnr  avis." 

Cowper  has  translated  four  of  Bourne's  Latin  poems  into  English — 
'The  Jackdaw/  •  The  Parrot/  *The  Cricket^'  and  the  *  Glow-worm,'  m 
none  of  which,  skilful  as  he  was,  has  he  equalled  his  oiiginal  Cowper 
in  one  of  his  letters  speaks  of  the  good-nature  and  indolent  habits  of 
fioume,  with  whom  he  wss  well  acquainted,  and  of  whose  poetry  he 
was  a  warm  admirer. 

The  first  edition  of  Bourne's  <  Poematia'  was  in  1784,  8vo.  To  the 
third  edition,  in  1748,  an  appendix  was  added  of  other  translations 
and  poems,  forming  nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  collection, '  Poematia, 
Latine  partim  red^ta,  partim  scripta,  k  Y.  Bourne/  12mo.  There  was 
soother  edition  in  1750, 12mo.  In  1772  a  handsome  volume  in  4to 
was  published  by  subscription,  'Miscellaneous  Piems,  consisting  of 
Origioals  and  Translations,  by  Yincent  Bourne,  formerly  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  sad  Usher  of  Westmiuster  SohooV  It  contains  a 
few  additional  poems,  and  two  letters,  one  to  a  young  lady,  and  another 
to  his  wife,  written  a  short  time  before  his  death.  There  have  also 
been  two  or  three  subsequent  editions* 

BOURRIENNB,  LOUIS  ANTOINE  FAUVELET  DE,  the  biogra- 
pher  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  was  born  at  Sens,  in  the  department  of 
Tonne,  in  the  province  of  Burgundy,  on  the  9th  of  July,  1769;  the 
son  of  M.  Bourrienne,  a  wealthy  <  rentier'  of  that  place,  by  a  second 
marriage.  His  father  dying  shortly  after  his  birth,  the  care  of  his 
education  was  left  to  his  mother.  At  the  age  of  nine  be  was  entered 
as  a  pupil  at  the  military  school  of  Brienne ;  and  here  it  was  that  his 
acquaintance  with  Bonaparte  began.  As  boys  of  almost  exactly  the 
same  age,  Bonaparte  and  Bourrienne  became  fast  friends.  Of  the  two, 
Bourrienne  seemed  the  more  promising  scholar;  and  in  1788,  when 
Bonaparte,  then  about  to  leave  the  school,  took  a  prise  for  mathe- 
matics, Bourrienne  gained  seven  premiums  for  languages  and  other 
accomplishments.  In  1784  Bonaparte  left  the  school  at  Brienne  for 
the  higher  military  school  at  Paris ;  and  Bourrienne  accompanied  him 
as  far  as  Nogent-sur^ine,  where  they  bade  each  other  adieu,  he  says, 
with  much  afiection,  and  promisee  of  everlasting  friendship.  As  Bour- 
rienne also  looked  forwurd  to  service  in  the  French  artillery,  it  did 
not  then  seem  likely  that  they  would  be  long  separated ;  but  shortly 
afterwards  he  \mexpectedly  found  an  obstacle  to  his  entrance  on  this 
career,  arising  out  of  the  strictness  of  the  regulation  which  required 
that  all  who  held  commissious  in  the  French  army  should  exhibit 
proofs  of  noble  pedigree.  He  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  military 
profession.  Adopting  diplomacy  as  an  alternative,  and  having  good 
introductions,  he  was  sent,  in  1789,  when  in  his  twentieth  year,  to 
Vienna,  as  clerk  or  'attach^'  to  the  Embassy  of  the  Marquis  de 
Koailles,  ambassador  of  Louis  XYL  at  the  court  of  the  Austrian 
Emperor  Joseph.  After  being  in  Yienna  a  few  months  he  went,  by  the 
advice  of  the  Marquis,  to  I^ipsic,  to  increase  his  qualifioations  for 
diplomatic  service,  by  studying  intonational  law,  and  the  English  and 
Qerman  languages.  He  remained  at  Leipsic  two  years;  and  removed 
thence  to  Warsaw,  where,  as  a  young  Frenchman  of  good  connections, 
he  was  well  received  at  the  court  of  the  Polish  King  Poniatowski. 
While  at  Warsaw  (1791)  Bourrienne,  in  a  temporary  fit  of  literary 
ambition,  translated  into  French  prose,  under  the  title  of '  L'Inconnu/ 
the  pUty  of  the  Qerman  dramatut  Kotzebue,  of  which  'The  Stranger' 
is  a  famous  Englidi  adaptation.  The  version  was  published  in  Paris 
in  1792,  on  Bourrienne's  return  to  that  capital.  At  Paris  he  again, 
after  eight  years  of  separation,  met  Bonaparte,  then  a  young  artillery- 
officer  without  prospects ;  and  the  two  young  men  walked  about  the 
streets  together,  exchanging  sympathies  and  purses,  ^  and  witnessing 
many  of  the  strange  scenes  of  the  Bevolution — ^in  particular  the  attack 
on  the  Tuileries  on  June  20,  of  which,  and  of  Bonaparte's  remarks  on 
it  Bonrrienne  gives  so  vivid  an  account.  [Bonapabtb,  Napoleon  I.] 
In  the  same  year  Bourrienne  was  sent  to  Stutgardt  as  secretary  to  the 
embassy  there ;  but  he  had  hardly  assumed  office,  when  the  execution 
of  Louis  XVL  (January  21,  1793)  and  the  downfall  of  the  French 
monarchy  broke  up  ^e  embassies.  Having  been  in  official  employ- 
ment under  the  late  king,  he  did  not  venture  to  return ;  but  remained 
in  Germany.     Suspected  there  of  attachment  to  the  cause  of  the  revo- 


lution, he  was  imprisoned  for  some  months  by  the  Saxon  police;  and 
on  his  release,  went  to  Leipsic,  where  he  married  (1794)  a  lady  with 
whom  he  had  beoome  acquainted  during  his  former  residence  in  that 
place.  In  1795,  Robespierre  and  the  Terrorists  having  in  the  mean- 
time fallen,  he  returned  with  his  wife  to  Paris,  where  they  found 
Bonaparte  out  of  employment,  and  scarcely  better  off  than  he  had 
been  three  years  before.  Suddenly  the  13th  Yendemiaire  (October  4, 
1795)  came  to  lift  the  young  artillery-officer,  then  only  twenty-six  years 
old,  into  reputation  and  power.  FVom  that  moment,  as  Bourrienne 
and  his  wife  thought^  Bonaparte  became  colder  towards  them ;  and, 
when  Bourrienne  was  arrested  not  long  after  (February,  1796)  as  an 
emigrant  Royalist  who  had  returned  to  France  without  leave,  Bona- 
parte, as  they  fancied,  did  not*show  such  alacrity  in  behalf  of  his  old 
friend  as  he  might  have  don&  Still  it  was  by  Bonaparte's  influence 
that  Bourrienne  was  set  at  liberty ;  and  a  letter  of  thanks  sent  by 
Bourrienne  to  Bonaparte  in  Italy  during  the  splendid  campaign  of 
1796,  was  the  means  of  drawing  their  relations  closer  than  ever.  Bona- 
parte, as  general  of  the  Directory  in  Italy,  had  immense  business  on 
bis  hand%  and  he  wanted  a  private  secretary  in  whom  he  could  rely. 
He  fixed  on  Bourrienne  as  a  proper  man ;  and,  accordingly,  from  the 
close  of  the  year  1796  when  he  joined  Bonaparte  in  the  camp  by 
express  invitation,  till  the  year  1802,  when  Bonaparte,  all  the  inter- 
vening toils  of  his  Egyptian  war,  &c.,  bebg  over,  was  seated  firmly  in 
the  supreme  government  of  France,  he  was  continually  by  bis  side,  as 
his  amanuensis  and  confidential  secretary,  knowing  all  his  most  private 
affairs.  When  Bonaparte,  as  First  Consul,  occupied  the  Tuileries^ 
Bourrienne  had  apartments  close  to  his;  and  it  was  even  proposed  to 
hang  a  bell  in  his  room,  by  means  of  which  Bonaparte  could  summon 
him  at  any  hour  of  the  night— an  indignity  however  to  whid^  he  would 
not  submit  In  1802,  the  failure  in  very  scandalous  circumstances  of 
the  house  of  Coulon,  army-contractors,  with  which  Bourrienne  was 
implicated  to  a  greater  extent  than  he  ought  to  have  been,  caused  his 
dismissal  from  the  private  secretaryship.  He  and  his  wife  continued 
nevertheless  to  see  Bonaparte  and  Josephine,  and  to  be  intimately 
cognisant  of  all  that  was  going  on.  In  1805,  tiie  Emperor  sent  him 
to  Hamburg,  as  chai^g^  d'affaires  of  France  for  the  circle  of  Lower 
Saxony.  As  Napoleon  was  then  enforcing  his  continental  system 
against  English  commerce,  this  was  a  delicate  and  difficult  mission. 
Bourrienne,  according  to  his  own  account,  dischaiged  it  with  exemplary 
moderation  and  probity;  but  Napoleon  did  not  think  so,  and,  having 
received  complaints,  amounting  to  charges  of  peculation  and  extortion, 
against  Bourrienne,  he  appointed  a  Commissioner  to  inquire  and  report. 
The  result  was  that  Bourrienne  was  recalled  and  ordered  to  refund  one 
million  of  francs  to  the  imperial  treasury.  This  was  in  December, 
1810 ;  and  from  that  time  Bourrienne  was  in  the  position  of  a  ruined  and 
disgraced  man.  In  1814,  indeed,  he  says.  Napoleon  again  made  over- 
tures to  him,  and  wished  to  send  him  to  Switzerland  as  minister,  with 
the  title  of  Duke ;  but  as  the  allies  were  then  on  the  point  of  invading 
Franoe,  he  refused  the  honour.  Accordingly,  on  the  emperor's  fall 
and  banishment  to  Elba,  Bourrienne  was  in  the  position  rather  of  one 
of  his  enemies  than  of  one  of  his  partisans.  Talleyrand,  the  master  of 
the  situation  for  the  moment,  made  him  postmaster-general;  but 
Louis  XYIII.  dismissed  him  from  that  office  to  make  way  for  another. 
Bourrienne,  therefore,  was  without  employment  till  March  1815,  when, 
in  the  excitement  caused  by  Napoleon's  escape  from  Elba  and  arrival 
in  France,  the  king  called  him  to  the  prefecture  of  police.  His  efforts 
in  this  post  were  of  no  avail ;  Napoleon  marched  to  Paris  in  triumph ; 
and  Bourrienne,  who  was  among  those  exempted  by  him  from  the 
general  indemnity,  fied  after  Louis  XYIII.  into  Belgium.  Here  he 
remained  during  the  Hundred  Days.  ■  Returning  to  Paris  after  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  and  Napoleon's  exile  to  St.  Helena  had  assured  the 
Bourbon  dynasty,  he  was  made  councillor  and  minister  of  state  hj 
Louis,  and  was  elected  deputy  to  the  Representative  Chamber  for  his 
native  department  of  Tonne.  He  was  re-elected  in  1821,  and  again  in 
1828,  when  Charles  X.  was  on  the  throne.  He  had  some  reputation 
in  the  Chamber  for  his  knowledge  in  financial  matters.  But,  whatever 
were  his  talents  in  this  line,  they  did  not  extend  to  the  management 
of  his  private  affidrs.  Always  extravagant,  and  always  deep  in  specu- 
lations, he  had  become  so  embarrassed,  that,  in  1828,  he  waii  obliged 
to  give  his  creditors  the  slip  and  take  refuge  in  Belgium.  Here, 
supported  by  the  bounty  of  the  Dnchesse  de  Brancas,  at  Fontaine- 
I'Evdque,  near  Charleroy,  he  set  about  a  task  he  had  long  had  in 
contemplation — the  preparation,  from  his  notes  and  papers,  of  the 
'  Memoirs  of  Napoleon.'  Assisted,  it  is  said,  in  this  task  by  M.  Max. 
de  Yillemarest,  he  sent  the  work  by  instalments  to  Paris,  where  it 
was  published  in  ten  volumes  in  the  course  of  1829-30.  As  the  work 
had  been  long  expected,  it  made  an  immense  sensation.  It  was 
quickly  translated  into  all  languages,  and  provoked  not  a  few  rejoinders 
from  persons  who  accused  him  of  misrepresentations  of  facts,  or  of 
ingratitude  to  Napoleon.  He  did  not  long  survive  this,  the  greatest 
achievement  of  his  life.  Chagrin,  it  is  said,  at  the  revolution  of  1830 
unsettled  his  reason ;  and,  having  been  removed  to  an  hospital  for  the 
insane  near  Caen  in  Normandy,  he  died  there  on  the  7th  of  Februsr? 
1834,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

Bourrienne's  'Memoirs  of  Napoleon '  are  too  well  known  to  reqidre 
criticism.  Not  in  all  points  trustworthy,  and  writing  somewhat  in  the 
spirit  of  a  discharged  valet,  he  is  yet,  on  the  whole,  the  best  of  Napo- 
leon's many  Boswelh,    Neither  morally  nor  intellectually  does  the 
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man  himself  rank  high  among  thoee  who  owe  their  immortalitj  to 
their  connection  ^ith  the  ooloif>ua  of  bis  ase.  Napoleoo,  who  knew 
the  man  he  dealt  with,  described  him  at  St.  Helena  as  a  man  who  had 
talenU  and  other  good  qualitieSi  but  who  was  so  inordinately  greedj 
of  money,  that  he  could  not  even  write  the  word  'millions'  without  a 
kind  of  nervous  apitation,  and  fidgettiog  in  his  chair. 

{BiogtapkU  Univertdle;  Bourrienne,  Memoira  of  Napoleon  ;  and  the 
Life  ojBourrimne  by  Dr.  Memes,  prefixed  to  the  English  translstion 
of  the  Memoira  published  in  'Constable's  Miscellany,'  1831.) 

BOUTKRWEK,  FlilEDRICU,  a  German  meUphysictan,  professor 
of  moral  philosophy  at  the  University  of  Gotlingen,  is  chiefly  esteemed 
for  his  '  History  of  Modem  Literature.'  He  was  bom  in  the  year 
]  7C0,  at  an  iron  foundry  near  Goslar,  and  completed  his  studies  at 
GoitJDgen.  He  was  educated  for  the  law,  but  Kas  diverted  from  his 
legal  pursuits  by  the  charms  of  lighter  literature.  At  an  early  ago  he 
published  several  pot-ms  and  a  novel,  '  Graf  Donamar,'  which  is  said 
\a)  give  a  good  picture  of  Gfrmnn  life;  but  at  the  age  of  twenty-five, 
beiitg  struck  with  a  penso  of  the  insufficiency  of  Buoh  ocoupation  as 
tlie  business  of  life,  he  devoUd  himself  to  metaphysics  as  a  disciple 
of  the  then  reigning  roasters,  Kant  and  Jacobi.  He  was  appointed  to 
tie  chair  of  moral  philosophy  at  Gottingen  in  1797.  In  his  lectures 
atid  iu  liis  metaphysical  writings,  he  has  ably  expouuded  the  doctrines 
of  the  above-named  philosophers.  His  literary  reputation  rests  upon 
his  '  Ge^chichte  der  Neuem  Poeaie  uod  Beredsamkeit,'  in  12  volumes 
8vo,  published  in  1801.  This  work  contains  separate  critical  histories 
of  the  belles-lettres  of  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  England,  and 
Germany,  from  tlie  revival  of  letters  to  the  close  of  the  18tb  century. 
The  bebt  pails  of  the  work  are  those  on  English  and  German  litera- 
ture. Portions  of  Bouterwek's  work  have  been  translated  into  Freneh 
and  English.  Profesfor  Bonterwek  died  on  the  8th  of  August,  1828. 
{Alhjemeine  Deuftdie  Real  Encyclopddie;  Ge$chichU  der  Neuem  Poiiie 
und  Beredsamheit,) 

BOWDICH,  THOMAS  EDWARD,  was  bora  in  1790  at  Bristol, 
where  his  father  was  a  merchant.  He  was  admitted  while  still  very 
young  a  junior  partner  in  his  father's  house,  when  he  married;  but, 
after  a  struggle  of  some  year«,  both  with  his  own  inclinations  and  with 
want  of  success,  he  ent^ied  himself  at  Oxford,  where  he  only  remained 
for  a  very  short  time.  By  the  interest  of  his  uncle,  Mr.  J.  Hope  Smith, 
tlie  govemor-in-chief  of  the  settlements  belonging  to  the  African 
Company,  he  obtained  a  writership  in  that  service,  and  proceeded  to 
Cape  Coast  Castle  in  1814.  About  two  years  afterwards  he  returned 
for  a  short  time  to  England,  when  he  was  appointed  by  the  Company 
to  conduct  a  mission  to  the  king  of  the  Aahantees;  but  on  his  arrival 
at  Cape  Coast  Castle  it  was  thought  by  his  uncle  and  the  council  there 
that  he  was  too  young  to  go  as  the  head  of  the  mission,  and  Mr.  James, 
the  governor  of  the  fort  of  Accra,  was  put  in  his  place.  While  the 
party  was  at  Coomassie,  the  capital  of  Ashantee,  Mr.  Bowdich,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  other  subordinate  members  of  the  mission, 
superseded  Mr.  James,  and  took  the  management  of  the  negociation 
into  his  own  hands.  His  conduct  was  approved  by  the  authorities 
at  Cape  Coast  Castle ;  but  its  propriety  has  since  been  strongly  ques- 
tioned by  Mr.  Dupuis,  '  Jonraai  of  a  Residence  in  Ashantee,'  4to,  1824. 
After  reluming  from  t^is  embassy  Mr.  Bowdich  again  visited  England ; 
and  in  1819  he  published  at  London,  in  a  4 to  volume,  his  account  of 
the  remarkable  people  among  whom  he  had  been,  under  the  title  of 
'A  Mission  to  Ashantee.'  Soon  after  the  publication  of  this  work, 
which  was  read  with  great  avidity,  the  author  proceeded  to  Paris,  and 
in  that  city  he  appears  to  have  resided  for  some  yean»  prosecuting  his 
studies,  principallvin  the  mathematical  and  natural  sciences,  which  he 
had  neglected  in  his  youth.  He  now  also  published  a  pamphlet  iu 
exposure  of  the  system  pursued  by  the  African  Company  in  the 
management  of  their  possessions,  which  is  understood  to  have  induced 
the  govemment  to  take  these  settlements  into  its  own  hands.  This 
was  followed  by  a  translation,  with  notes,  from  the  French,  of  a 
'  Treatise  on  Taxidermy,'  to  which  he  did  not  put  his  name.  He  after- 
wards published  the  following  works;— 'A  Translation  of  Travels, 
by  Mollien,  to  the  Sources  of  the  Senegal  and  Gambia;'  an  Appendix  to 
the  above,  under  the  title  of  'British  and  French  Expedition  to 
Teembo,  with  Remarks  on  Civilization/  &c ;  an  '  Essay  on  the  Geo- 
graphy of  North- Western  Africa;'  an  'Essay  on  the  Superstitions, 
Customs,  and  Arts  common  to  the  Antient  Egyptians,  Abytsinians, 
and  Ashantees;'  three  works,  illustrated  with  lithographic  figures,  on 
Mammalia,  on  Birdi«,  and  on  Shells ;  a  Memour,  entitled  *  The  Contra- 
dictions in  Park's  last  Journal  Explained;'  and  a  'Mathematical 
Investigation,  with  Original  Formulae,  for  ascertaining  the  Longitude 
of  the  Sea  by  Eclipses  of  the  Moon.'  With  the  assistance  of  a  friend, 
and  the  money  he  had  realited  by  his  publications,  Mr.  Bowdich,  in 
August  1822,  set  out  for  Africa,  in  pursuance  of  a  wish  which  he  had 
constantly  cherished  of  devoting  himself  to  the  exploration  of  that 
continents  He  had  only  however  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia, 
accompanied  by  his  wife,  when  he  was  attacked  bv  fever,  under  which, 
after  several  partial  recoveries,  he  expired  on  the  10th  of  January, 
1824.  In  the  same  year  was  published  from  his  papers  (8vo,  London,) 
'An  Account  of  the  Discoveries  of  the  Portuguese  in  Angola  and 
3Iozambique,'  the  materials  of  which  he  had  principally  collected  at 
Lisbon  on  his  kst  journey;  and  in  1826  his  widow,  aiterwards  Mrs. 
Lee,  published  in  4 to,  'Excursions  in  Madeira  and  Porto  Santo,  &a, 
by  the  In'e  T.  E.  Bowdich,  Esq. ;  to  which  are  added  a  Narrative  of 


Mr.  Bowdich's  last  Voyage  to  Afriea;  Remaiks  on  ilia  Cape  do  TtL 

iJands ;  and  a  Description  of  the  English  Settlements  on  the  }L^ 
Gambia ;  by  Mrs.  Bowdich.' 

BOWDITCH,  NATHANIEL,  was  bora  at  Saleno,  in  KaaaachiuirA 
in  1778.  His  ancestors  belonged  to  the  wast  of  England.  His  £chf 
was  a  poor  working  cooper.  At  ten  years  of  age  Nathaniel  was  tu.o 
by  his  father  into  the  shop,  and  aiterwards  apprentioed  to  a  sL- 
chandler.  But  an  inclination  for  arithmetic  and  mathematics  o^ 
oped  itself  early,  and  was  cultivated  with  all  the  energy  cf  li 
character.  In  1788  he  was  able  to  caleolate  an  almanac  for  th**  t-7 
1790.  He  taught  himself  the  elements  of  geometir  and  a]gebn.i3i 
was  taught  navigation  by  an  old  British  aidlor.  He  also  taught  Lr- 
self  Latin  that  he  might  read  the  'Prindpia'  of  Newton,  which  L' 
had  done  by  the  age  of  twenty-one.  At  different  times  of  hi^  hitha 
also  learat^  with  little  assLstauce,  most  of  the  European  l^ingsA^ef. 
hii  plan  was  to  take  the  New  Teatament  and  a  dictionary,  and  W^s 
to  translate,  writing  down  the  original ;  and  in  this  way  he  is  sud  is 
have  left  speciocens  of  his  attention  to  twenty-five  languagei  cr 
dialects. 

When  he  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty-five,  he  took  to  a  9ea>£iria| 
life,  and  made  four  long  voyages  as  clerk  or  supercargo,  and  one  a 
master.  Himself  an  excellent  navigator,  he  tau£;ht  every  one  n 
board  his  ship  how  to  find  a  ship's  place,  and  on  one  occa^oo  k.: 
twelve  seamen,  being  all  his  crew,  every  one  of  whom  could  take  i 
lunar  observation.  He  edited  three  editions  of  the  celebrated  vou 
on  navigation  by  John  Hamilton  Moore;  but  at  last  he  had  ovrrecui 
so  many  errora  and  made  so  many  changes,  that  he  thoogLt  hiiss  i 
justified  in  puolishiog  it  under  his  own  name,  as  '  The  new  Ameticn 
Practical  Navigator.*  In  this  form  it  went  through  eight  editk^i, 
and  became  very  well  known.  His  maritime  life  ended  in  1S\>4.  la 
1798  he  married,  but  lost  his  wife  before  the  end  of  the  year.  Es 
married  again  iu  1800 ;  hii  second  wife  died  in  1 834,  leaviug  a  grows^ 
family.  To  the  memory  of  this  lady  Dr.  Bowditch  dedicated  his  tn» 
lation  of  the  '  M6canique  Celeste.'  After  giving  up  seafaring  purRUi 
he  was  engsged  for  many  years  in  connection  with  the  business  d 
Assurance  Companiea    He  died  at  Boston,  March  16,  183& 

Dr.  Bowditch  is  the  author  of  a  good  many  papera  on  aataronoTbial 
subjects  in  the  '  Transactions  of  the  American  Academy.'  Bat  tb« 
work  which  wUl  carry  his  name  down  in  £urope,  and  which  entitl-* 
him  to  be  considered  as  the  first  great  promoter  of  mathemaoal 
analysis  in  the  United  States,  is  his  translation  of  the  '  Mecauique 
Celeste*  of  Laplace,  with  a  commentary. 

Four  volumes  of  this  work,  corresponding  to  the  firat  four  volumes 
of  the  original,  appeared  in  1829, 1832,  1834,  and  183a.  The  fooitk 
volume  was  publisiied  posthumously. 

The  commentary  has  oonside rable  value ;  not  only  aa  giving  th« 
reader  of  Laplace  more  recent  views  and  simplificationsy  and  bri&£is§ 
the  results  of  extensive  reading  to  bear  upon  the  text,  but  also  ai  i 
real  and  effective  running  explanation  of  the  innumerable  steps  in  tb« 
process  of  calculation  which  Laplaoe  omits.  Bowditch  says,  **  I  ttet«r 
come  across  one  of  Laplace's  'thus  it  plainly  appears,'  with^ct 
feeling  sure  that  I  have  got  honrs  of  hard  study  before  me  to  fill  cp 
the  cbasm,  and  find  out  and  show  how  '  it  plainly  appeara.' "  There  n 
much  in  the  work  which  a  mathematician  of  higher  pretensions  vooU 
not  have  thought  it  needful  to  publish,  but  the  fulness  of  the  expU- 
nations  renders  the  work  of  great  value  to  atudents.  Considered  is 
the  work  of  a  self-taught  man,  closely  engaged  in  profeesicHoal  bos- 
ness.  Dr.  Bowditch's  translation  of  Laplace  is  a  remarkable  productioa 
Dr.  Bowditch  bequeathed  his  library  to  the  state  of  Kassachosetti, 
and  it  formed  the  commencement  of  a  public  library,  named  after  hio 
at  Boston. 

{Life  of  Dr.  Bowditch,  by  his  son,  prefixed  to  the   fourth  sod 

fosthumous  volume  of  his  translation  of  the  'M^canique  Celeste;' 
ickering;  Young  ;  D.  A.  White.  Life  and  Char,  of  NathaniH  B^.'vdttd. 
•BOWERBANK,  JOHN  SCOTT.  [See  vol.  vl  col.  979  J 
BOWLES,  KEY.  WILLIAM  LISLE,  a  man  of  some  importance  u 
an  English  poet,  but  of  still  greater  importance  from  the  peculiir 
position  he  occupied  in  the  history  of  English  poetry,  waa  boni  it 
King's  Sutton,  on  toe  borders  of  Northamptonshire,  on  the  24th  of 
September  1762.  His  father  was  vicar  of  the  parish  in  which  he  wu 
bom ;  his  grandfather.  Dr.  Bowles,  also  a  clergyman  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  was  of  a  Wiltshire  family.  His  mother  was  one  of 
the  daughters  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Richard  Qrey,  author  of  *  Memora 
Techoica,'  and  other  works.  When  the  boy  was  seven  yean  old,  bis 
father  was  appointed  to  the  living  of  Uphill  in  Somersetahire;  and  one 
of  his  earliest  recollections  was  the  journey  of  the  whole  family,  coa- 
sisting  of  the  vicar,  his  wife,  and  seven  children,  with  two  maid* 
servants,  in  two  lumbering  chaises,  preceded  by  a  rustic  in  Hvery,  as 
their  way  far  westwuni  to  the  new  parish.  In  1776,  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  he  was  sent  to  Winchester  school,  where  his  master  was 
Dr.  Joseph  Warton.  He  was  one  of  Warton's  &vourite  pupils,  and  ks 
himself  expresses  his  obligations  to  Warton  for  the  kindly  care  with 
which  he  instructed  him  in  the  principles  of  literaiy  taste  snd 
criticism.  It  was  probably  on  the  recommendation  of  Joaeph  Warton 
that^  on  leaving  Winchester  School  in  1782,  after  rising  to  be  senior 
boy,  Bowles  choie  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  as  the  place  of  hia  farther 
education.  Thomas  Warton,  Joseph's  more  distinguished  brother, 
was  then  senior  fellow  of  that  college.    Among  his  contamporaiios  a& 
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Trinity  College,  he  seemB  to  have  taken  a  bigh  place ;  gaining,  among 
other  hononrs,  the  prize  for  the  ohancellor'a  Latin  poem  in  1783.  On 
quitting  colloge,  in  1787,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  be  looked  forward 
to  some  "  independent  provision  in  the  obiirch,"  which  would  enable 
him  to  marry  a  young  lady  to  whom  he  was  much  attached.  Dr.  Moore^, 
arehbiahop  of  Oanterbury,  had  been  indebted,  when  a  poor  curate,  to 
his  maternal  grandfather,  Dr.  Qrey ;  and  the  young  clergyman  was 
led  in  consequence  to  expect  some  preferment  from  that  prelata 
None  came  howoTer;  and  "worldly  ciroumstanQee  interfering,"  the 
engagement  with  the  young  lady  was  broken  off.  A  second  engage- 
ment also  came  to  a  melancholy  close  by  the  death  of  the  young  lady. 
After  it  had  been  determined  not  to  wait  longer  for  "  episcopal  or 
archiepiflcopal  patrona'je,"  in  great  depression  of  spirits,  Bowles  made 
a  tonr  through  the  north  of  England,  Scotland,  and  some  parts  of  the 
continent ;  and  it  was  during  thu  tour  that  he  composed  the  '  Sonnets ' 
which  first  made  him  known  as  a  poeL  The  '  Sonntrte'  were  intended 
for  his  own  solace,  and  were  not  even  committed  to  paper ;  but  in 
1789,  when  be  had  been  some  time  back  in  England,  it  occurred  to 
him,  as  he  was  passing  through  Bath  on  his  way  to  Oxford,  to  write 
out  as  many  of  them  as  he  could  remember,  correct  them,  and  have 
them  printed.  Accordingly,  he  got  Mr.  Cruttwell,  printer  of  a  Bath 
newspaper,  to  strike  off  a  hundred  copies  in  4 to,  under  the  title  of 
'  Fourteen  Sonnets,  written  chiefly  on  Picturesque  Spots  during  a 
Journey/  The  expense  of  this  modest  publication  was  51.  About 
six  montha  after  the  publication,  he  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Crutt- 
well informing  him  that  the  100  copies  were  all  sold,  and  that  he 
could  have  sold  600.  Much  encouraged  (bis  father  was  just  dead,  and 
his  mother  was  .in  somewhat  reduced  circumstances),  he  printcl  a 
second  edition  of  500,  adding  some  new  sonnets ;  and  some  time  after- 
wards a  third  edition  of  750  was  called  for. 

It  is  curious  now,  looking  back,  to  think  that»  in  a  year  like  1789, 
when  France  was  in  the  throes  of  revolution,  the  publication  from  a 
provincial  press  of  *  Fourteen  Sonnets,'  by  a  young  clei^yman  disap- 
pointed in  love,  should  have  been  an  event  of  any  consequence  iu 
England ;  and  yet  so  it  wa^i.  A  new  literary  spirit^  and  new  notions 
of  poetry,  were  beginning  to  be  abroad ;  and  young  men  were  craving 
for  something  fresh  and  natural,  even  if  but  feeble,  after  the  strong 
and  fine  artificialities,  as  they  are  called,  of  Dpyden,  Pope,  and  their 
followera.  Bowles's  sonnets  came  at  the  proper  moment.  Other 
young  men  of  promise  had  already  attempted,  or  were  attempting 
poems  in  a  new  vein;  but,  both  as  the  pupil  of  the  Wartons  and  by 
reason  of  his  natural  susceptibility,  Bowles  was  fitted  to  take  the  lead. 
His  sonnets  were  read  and  read  agaiu  by  all  academic  young  men  of 
taste  and  poetical  aspiration,  including  Coleridge,  Wordsworth, 
Southey,  and  LovelL  "I  had  jufct  entered  on  my  seventeenth  year," 
Bays  Coleridge,  "  when  the  sonnets  of  Mr.  Bowles,  twenty-one  in  num- 
ber [this  was  the  second  edition],  and  just  then  published  in  a  quarto 
pamphlet^  were  first  made  known  and  presented  to  me  by  a  school- 
fellow who  had  quitted  us  [that  is,  Christ's  Hospital]  for  the  university. 
As  my  school  finances  did  not  permit  me  to  purchase  copies,  I  made, 
within  less  than  a  year  and  a  half,  more  than  forty  transcriptons,  as 
the  beet  presents  I  could  offer  to  those  who  had  in  any  way  won  my 
regard.  And  with  almost  equal  delight  did  I  receive  the  three  or  four 
fullowing  publications  of  the  same  author."  These  '*  three  or  four 
following  publications "  of  Bowles  were  short  copies  of  verses  on 
occasional  subjects,  published  separately  at  Bath  or  Salisbury  in 
1789,  1790,  and  1791.  Thus  in  1789  were  published  *  Verses  to  John 
Howard  on  his  *" State  of  Prisons  and  Lazarettos;"'  and  in  1790 
verses  'On  the  Grave  of  Howard.'  In  these,  although  not  so  con- 
Bpicuously  as  in  the  'Sonnets,'  a  tender  aud  true  spirit  of  poetry  was 
visible,  while  the  diction  was  far  less  artificial  than  had  till  that  time 
been  usual  in  poems.  In  short,  though  the  revolution  in  British 
poetry  luid  already  broken  forth  in  Cowper  and  Burns,  and  though  it 
was  to  be  completed  in  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  Bowles's  'Sonnets' 
and  other  pieces,  published  in  1789  and  the  following  years,  were 
perhaps  tho  first  conscious  insinuation  of  the  new  principles.  Words- 
worth and  Coleridge  soon  proclaimed  and  illustrated  them  with 
greater  power  of  genius ;  but  all  their  lives  these  poets  kept  up  a  kind 
of  dutiful  allegiance  to  Bowles  as  their  titular  patriarch. 

Hardly  foreseemg  all  this,  Bowles  left  Oxford  finally  in  1792,  having 
taken  his  degree,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  duties  of  his  profeesion. 
From  an  humble  curacy  in  Wilts,  which  was  his  first  appointment*  he 
was  transferred  first  to  a  living  iu  the  same  oounty,  and  afterwards  to 
another  in  Oioucestershire.  In  1797  he  married  a  daughter  of  the 
Kev.  Dr.  Wake,  prebendary  of  Westminster.  In  1803  he  obtained  a 
vacant  prebend  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Salisbury ;  and  in  1805  the 
long-expected  patronage  of  Archbishop  Moore  at  last  visited  him  in 
the  shape  of  a  preferment  to  the  valuable  living  of  Bremhill  in  Wilt- 
shire. Bowles  was  then  forty-three  yearn  of  age ;  but  he  continued  to 
reside  in  his  picturesque  and  elegant  parsonage  of  Bremhill  almost 
continually  during  the  remaining  forty-five  years  of  his  long  life,  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  his  parish  in  such  a  manner  as  to  win  the 
affection  of  his  parishioners,  varying  his  theological  readings  and  his 
ecclesiastical  business  with  continued  exercises  in  literature,  receiving 
visits  from  his  friends,  and  happy  in  what  he  considered  "  the  inesti- 
mable advantage  of  the  sociid  intercourse  of  such  a  family  as  that  of 
Bowood"  (Lord  Lansdowne's).  Subsequent  ecclesiastical  preferments, 
which  did  not  interfere  with  the  quiet  tenor  of  his  life  as  rector  of 


Bremhill,  were,  his  appointment  in  1818  to  be  chaplain  to  the  prince 
regent,  and  his  appointment  in  1828  to  be  canon  of  Salisbury 
cathedral. 

Till  1804,  Bowles  was  contented  with  issuing  fresh  editions  of  his 
'Sonnets'  and  early  poems  (an  eighth  edition  of  the  'Sonnets' 
appeared  in  1802),  and  with  adding  a  few  occasional  pieces  to  the 
collection.  In  1804  he  published  his  longest  poem,  entitled  '  The 
Spirit  of  Discovery,'  in  six  books  of  blank  verse;  which  was  followed 
by  his  edition  of  Pope's  works  in  10  vols,  in  1807.  These  two  publi- 
cations, together  with  his  general  fame  as  a  writer  of  sonnets,  were  the 
ground  for  the  well-known  attack  upon  him  in  Byron's  *  English  Bards 
and  Scotch  Reviewers/  Notwithstanding  Byron's  onslaught,  Bowles, 
like  Coleridge  and  Wortlsworth,  retained  his  reputation,  and  went  on 
republishing  old  aud  producing  new  poema  He  and  Byron  met  in  a 
friendly  way  at  Rogers's  iu  1812 ;  and  Byron  in  later  life  made  amends 
for  his  satire  by  speaking  of  him  with  respect  Omitting  minor  pro- 
ductions, th.^  following  is  a  list  of  Bowles's  poetical  publications 
subsequent  to  tho  'Spirit  of  Discovery :' — 'The  Missionary  of  the 
Andes,'  in  six  books  of  heroic  veree,  published  in  1815 ;  '  The  Grave 
of  the  Last  Saxon,  a  Legend  of  the  Battle  of  Hastings,'  in  six  book% 
published  in  1822 ;  '  Days  Departed,  or  Ban  well  Hill,'  a  descriptive 
didactlve  poem  in  blank  verse,  published  iu  1829;  'St  Juhn  in 
Patmos,'  a  blank  verso  poem  of  considerable  length,  first  published 
anonymously  in  1&33;  'Scenes  and  Shadows  of  Days  Departed,'  a 
series  of  poems  with  a  prose  autobiographic  introduction,  published 
in  1887,  in  the  author's  eeyenty-sixth  year;  and  the  'Village  Verse- 
Book,'  published  in  the  same  year,  and  consisting  of  simple  hymns 
composed  by  him  for  the  use  of  the  children  of  his  parish.  After 
1837  Bowles  did  not  publish  much.  Nor  had  any  of  his  poems  sinoe 
'  The  Missionary,'  which  is  coniiidered  on  the  whole  the  best  of  his 
large  works,  greatly  added  to  his  reputation.  In  all  of  them  were 
discerned  the  same  fine  taste,  the  same  sensibility  to  the  gentler 
beauties  of  nature,  the  same  pathos,  the  same  poetic  fiincy,  and  the 
same  power  of  cultured  expression  which  had  distinguisheNil  his  first 
sonnets;  but  it  was  felt  on  the  whole  that  he  was  a  kind  of  feebler 
Wordsworth,  whose  poetry,  so  long  as  he  ohose  to  write  any,  was 
rather  to  be  received  with  respect  and  dipped  into  at  leisure  than 
eagerly  read  and  appreciated. 

But  the  whole  virtue  of  Bowles's  life  did  not  lie  in  his  poemn  He 
was  also  a  very  busy  prose-writer.  If  the  list  of  his  prose-writings  is 
classified,  it  will  be  found  to  prove  considerable  versatility  on  the  part 
of  the  author. 

Tho  'Pope  and  Bowles  Controversy,*  which  lasted  from  1819  to 
1828,  if  indeed  it  may  not  date  from  1807,  when  Bowles's  edition  of 
Pope  wss  published,  has  a  permanent  interest  in  our  literary  history. 
It  was  the  battle,  fought  in  prose^  between  the  old  or  eighteenth  century 
Echool  of  English  poetry  and  the  so-called  new  or  nineteenth  century 
school.  Bowles,  while  doing  justice  as  he  thought  to  Pope's  true 
excellences,  had  made  some  reflections  on  his  moral  character,  tending 
to  depreciate  it ;  and  had  also,  in  an  appended  essay  *  On  the  Poetical 
Character  of  Pope,'  laid  down  this  proposition,  as  determining  the 
comparatively  inferior  rank  of  certain  portions  of  Pope's  poetry — "  AU 
images  drawn  from  what  is  beautiful  or  sublime  in  nature  are  more 
beautiful  and  sublime  than  images  drawn  from  art,  and  are  therefore 
more  poetical ;  and  in  like  manner  the  passions  of  the  human  hearty 
which  belong  to  nature  in  general,  are  per  se  mororadapted  to  the  higher 
species  of  poetry  than  those  which  are  derived  from  incidental  and 
transient  manners."  Byron  in  his  '  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers' 
had  pilloried  Bowles  for  what  he  had  said  of  the  moral  character  of 
Pope;  but  it  was  reserved  for  Campbell,  when  preparing  his  '  Specimens 
of  the  English  Poets'  in  1819,  to  offer  the  first  distinct  contradiction 
to  Bowles's  critical  theory  of  poetry.  Campbell  vigorously  defended 
the  right  of  the  world  of  the  artificial  to  fumiBh  images  to  poetry,  and 
instanced 'ships'  and  the  like  to  prove  how  beautiful  and  poetical 
such  images  might  be.  Bowles  replied  in  bis  *  Letter  on  the  Invariable 
Piinciples,'  &c.  Byron,  then  in  Italy,  wrote  home  to  Murray  that  he 
was  going  "to  plunge  into  the  contest^  and  lay  about  him  like  a  dragon, 
till  he  had  made  manure  of  Bowles  for  the  top  of  Parnassus."  He 
accordingly  sent  over  two  spirited  letters  for  Pope  and  Campbell 
sgainst  Bowles,  to  which  also  Bowles  replied.  Other  critics,  including 
Octavius  Gilchrist  and  the  '  Quarterly  Heview,'  took  up  the  quedtion 
on  Campbell's  side.  Bowles  manfully  met  them  one  after  another, 
restating  his  real  views  in  oppontion  to  what  he  considered  misrepre- 
sentations of  them,  and  supporting  these  views  by  reasonings  and 
examinations  of  the  reasonings  and  examples  of  his  antagonists.  For 
some  time  he  stood  alone;  but  at  last  Uazlittand  the  'Blaekwood' 
critics  came  to  his  assistance,  and  maintained  that  on  the  whole  he  had 
had  the  best  of  the  alignment  This  view  is  now  pretty  generally 
acquiesced  in.  Bowles  never  said  anything  so  absurd  as  that  Pope 
WHS  no  poet— an  opinion  which  has  been  ignorantly  palmed  on  him  by 
some  who  have  engaged  in  the  controversy ;  he  only  laid  down  some 
critical  canons  dettrrmining  the  kind  of  much  of  Pope's  poetry,  as 
compared  with  higher  kinds,  of  which  fine  examples  were  found,  he 
said,  in  other  poems  of  Pope  himself;  and  what  he  advanced  on  these 
points  wss  founded  on  a  tight  instinct,  and  was  ai^^ued  with  much 
logical  acumen,  thous^h  not  with  any  of  that  philosophical  depth  whioh 
distinguishes  the  similar  reasonings  of  Coleridge  and  De  Quinoey. 

Enjoying  repose  in  his  old  ago  after  this  battle,  and  looking  round 
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on  saoh  men  u  Rogpera  and  Wordeworth  as  his  janior  ooeral^  and  on 
yoanger  poets  liBing  in  the  room  of  tbe  departed  Coleridges  and 
Southeys,  and  Sootts  and  Byrons,  whose  births  and  deaths  lay  within 
his  oWn  protracted  span  of  life,  Bowles  survived  to  find  himself  almost 
forgotten  in  the  midst  of  new  persons  and  themes  and  interests.  He 
had  a  presentiment  of  this  as  early  as  1887|  when  he  wrote  these 
words :  **  Many  years  after  my  gray  head  shidl  have  been  laid  at  rest 
in  Bremhill  churchyard,  or  in  the  cloisters  of  Salisbury  cathedral,  the 
reader  of  the  memorable  eontroTorsy  with  Lord  Byron,  in  which  I 
believe  all  dispassionate  judges  will  admit  that  his  lordship  was  foiled 
and  the  polished  lance  of  his  sophistical  rhetoric  broken  at  his  feet,  or 
perhaps  some  who  may  have  seen  those  poems  of  which  Coleridge 
spoke  in  the  days  of  his  earliest  song  so  enthusiastically,  may  perhaps 
inquire  '  Who  was  W.  L.  Bowles !'  "  The  event  thus  anticipated  came 
to  pass  on  the  7th  of  April  1850,  when  Bowles  died  at  Salisbury  at  the 
age  of  88,  only  a  few  days  before  the  death  of  Wordsworth.  His  wife 
had  died  in  1844 ;  and  they  left  no  family. 

In  his  personal  habits  and  manners  Bowles  was  simple,  genial,  and 
kindly.  He  was  also  **  famous^"  it  is  said,  **  for  his  Parson  Adams«like 
forgetfulness.".  A  life  of  him,  the  joint  work  of  a  relative  and  Mr. 
Alaric  Watts,  has  been  advertised  as  forthcoming;  meanwhile  we  have 
gathered  the  above  particulars  from  various  notices,  and  from  the 
autobiographical  parts  of  his  own  writings.  As  we  said  at  the  outset, 
he  will  be  remembered  with  interest  on  account  of  some  of  his  poems, 
particularly  his '  Sonnets,'  and  his  '  Missionary'  and  his  '  Village  Verse- 
Book,'  but  with  greater  interest  as  a  man  occupying  a  position  in  our 
literary  history  entitling  him  in  the  opinion  of  some  to  be  called  the 
'  Father  of  modem  English  Poetry.'  If  the  designation  is  accepted,  it 
must  be  allowed  that  he  has  had  some  very  rebellious  sons. 

•BOWRING,  SIR  JOHN,  was  bom  Oct  17,  1792,  in  the  city  of 
Exeter.  He  began  at  an  early  age  to  make  known  those  acquirements 
in  modem  lauguages,  especially  of  the  Sclavonic  class,  for  which  he 
was  chiefly  distinguished  during  many  years  of  the  earliest  part  of  his 
life.  He  studied  particularly  the  Ijricid  or  rather  the  jsong  poetry  of 
the  different  European  nations.  In  1821-28  he  published  *  Specimens 
of  the  Russian  Poets,'  2  vols.;  in  1824,  'Batavian  Anthology,'  and 
*  Ancient  Poetry  and  Romances  of  Spain ;'  in  1827,  '  Specimens  of  the 
Polish  Poets,'  and  'Servian  Popular  Poetiy;'  in  1880,  'Poetry  of  the 
Msgyars;'  and  in  1832,  'Cheskian  Anthology.'  Mr.  Bo  wring  lived 
much  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  Jeremy  Bentham,  whose  principles 
he  mostly  adopted,  and  who  appointed  him  one  of  his  executors. 
In  1825  he  became  the  editor  of  the  'Westminster  Review,'  and 
wrote  many  articles  for  that  periodical  in  support  of  the  principles 
of  radical  reform  and  free  trade.  In  1828  he  travelled  in  Holland,  and 
received  the  diploma  of  LL.D.  from  the  University  of  Qroningen.  In 
1829  he  collected  at  Copenhagen  the  materials  for  a  collection  of 
Scandinavian  poetry.  From  the  time  of  his  ooimection  with  the 
I  Westminster  Review'  he  had  directed  much  of  his  attention  to  sub- 
jects of  political  economy,  especially  with  respect  to  the  commercial 
relations  between  Great  Britain  and  the  continental  governments.  In 
1884-5  he  was  sent  to  France  as  the  leading  member  of  a  commission 
for  inquiring  into  the  actual  state  of  the  commerce  between  the  two 
countries,  and  laid  a  Report  before  parliament.  He  also  presented  a 
Report  on  the  Commerce,  Manufactures,  and  Trade  of  Switzerland. 
He  travelled  in  Italy,  and  made  particular  investigations  into  the 
commerce  and  manufactures  of  Tuscany.  He  went  to  Syria  for  a 
similar  purpose,  and  afterwards  visited  the  different  States  of  the 
Gernian  Customs'  Union.  The  results  of  his  various  journeys  and 
inquiries  were  made  known  by  several  communications  and  reports, 
which  were  laid  before  parliament^  and  most  of  which  were  published 
by  Older  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  was  a  member  of  parliament 
from  1835  to  1837,  and  again  from  1841  to  1849.  In  1838-39  'The 
Works  of  Jeremy  Bentham,  now  first  collected  under  the  Superintend- 
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In  1849  Dr.  Bowring  was  appointed  British  Consul  at  Hong  Kong, 
and  Superintendent  of  Trade  in  China,  where  he  was  subsequently  a 
plenipotentiary.  He  retumed  in  1853  to  London,  where,  in  1854,  he 
published  *  The  Decimal  System  in  Numbers,  Coins,  and  Accounts, 
especially  with  Reference  to  the  Decimalisation  of  the  Currency  and 
Acoounlancy  of  the  United  Kingdom,'  8vo.  In  1854  he  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood,  and  Was  appointed  governor  of  Hong  Kong, 
an  office  he  held  tiU  1859.  In  1855  he  went  on  a  special  mission  to 
Siam,  of  which  country  he  in  1867  published  an  account,  *  The  King- 
dom nnd  People  of  Siam,'  2  vols.  8vo. 

BOWYER,  WILLIAM,  the  son  of  a  printer  of  considerable  eminence, 
who  published  many  of  the  most  distinguished  theological,  antiquarian, 
and  scholastic  works  which  appeared  during  the  reigns  of  William  and 
Mary,  Anne,  and  George  L  William,  the  son,  was  bom  in  Whitefriars, 
London,  December  19,  1099.  He  was  educated  at  Headley  in  Surrey, 
In  a  private  academy  conducted  by  a  respectable  scholar,  Ambrose 
Donwicke,  B.D.  of  Oxford,  a  nonjuring  Jacobite  deigyman,  ejected  on 
account  c^  his  nonconformity  from  the  head-mastership  of  Merchant 
T  /  .  rrfi  ^  Bowyer  was  entered  in  June  1716  a  sizar  of  St 
JoHns  CoUjge,  Cambridge,  where  he  formed  an  intimate  friendship 
with  seveial  emment  individuals  whose  services  at  a  later  period  con- 


tributed  to  his  reputation  and  prosperity,  more  particularly  with 
Jeramiah  Markland  and  the  learned  numismatic  scholar,  the  Rev.  W. 
Clarke :  with  these  two  fellow-students  a  congenial  mind  and  similaritj 
of  studies  occasioned  an  intimacy  which  continued  throughout  the 
rest  of  their  lives.  When  he  left  college  he  was  employed  in  hii 
fathers  business.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1721,  during  which  he  had 
been  closely  employed  in  the  correction  of  proofr,  he  became  a  partner 
with  his  father,  who  in  future  superintended  the  mercantile  and 
mechanical  portion  of  the  business,  while  the  literary  and  critical 
department  was  assigned  to  the  son.  In  his  first  yesr  of  office  ai 
corrector  of  the  press  he  received  from  Maittaire  a  most  flattering 
compliment,  contained  in  the  preface  to  his  *  Miscellanea  Qreecorum 
Carminay'  4to.  His  predilection  for  arehsBological  and  philological 
subjects  was  evinced  in  the  peculiar  attention  which  he  bestowed  upon 
the  correction  of  every  work  of  this  kind.  Of  the  costly  and  clasdcsl 
works  which  throughout  a  period  of  fifty-five  yean  possessed  the 
advantage  of  bearing  the  signature  *  Typia  Bowyer,'  we  can  notice  only 
a  veiy  few.  For  a  complete  ohronological  list  of  them,  as  well  as  for 
a  great  variety  of  information  concerning  the  authors  and  the  printer, 
we  refer  to  the  well-known  voluminous  work  of  his  partner  and 
successor,  entitled  '  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  18th  Century,  eompriamg 
Memoirs  of  William  Bowyer,  Printer,  F.S.A.,  and  many  of  his  learned 
Friends^  by  John  Nichols,  F.S.A,'  in  9  vola  8vo,  of  which  the  seventh 
volume  forms  an  elaborate  index,  and  six  supplemental  volumes 
complete  the  work.  As  the  press  of  Bowyer  was  corrected  by  himself 
with  a  critical  ability  possessed  by  no  other  printer  of  his  time,  it  was 
chiefly  preferred  for  works  of  learning.  But  typographical  accuracy 
was  far  from  being  the  sole  object  of  Bowyer :  he  exercised  a  searching 
criticism  upon  the  subject-matter  and  language  of  the  most  learned 
works  which  he  printed ;  supplied  namerous  notes,  suggested  emen- 
dations, wrote  prefaces,  made  indexes,  and  in  various  ways  increased 
their  value.  As  specimens  the  following  will  suffice  : — 'Seldeni  Open 
Omnia,'  collected  by  Wilkins,  8  vols,  fol,  1726;  of  the  learned  dis- 
sertation '  De  Synedriis  et  PrsDfectuiis  Juridicis  Yeterum  Ebrax>rum,' 
which  occupies  all  the  second  volume,  a  very  judicious  epitome  was 
made  by  Bowyer  while  he  rapidly  examined  the  last  proofs.  It  exhibits 
in  28  pages  of  English  the  substance  of  1180  folio  pages  of  rugged 
Latin,  profusely  garnished  with  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Arabia  In  a 
review  of  *  Reliquiis  Baxterianse/  a  work  replete  with  curious  gram- 
matical erudition,  containing  '  Glossarium  Antiquitatam  Brit,  tempo- 
ribus  Romanorum,' Bowyer  displayed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  subject;  the  same  with  the  '  Leges  Wallicsa  Eodeaisd  Hywel  Dda,' 
by  Dr.  Wotton,  1730 ;  and  Chishull's  *  Antiqnitates  Asiaticse,*  foL,  1782. 
On  this  learned  work  he  made  28  quarto  pages  of  'additions  and 
corrections.'  To  the  sixth  edition  of  Lyttleton's  '  Latin  Dictionary/ 
1785,  he  made  a  large  addition  of  words  collected  in  the  course  of  his 
reading.  The  'Greek  Lexicon'  of  Schrevelius  received  the  same 
improvement  in  passing  through  his  press  in  1774.  That  of  Hederic, 
the  Hebrew  Lexicon  of  BuxtoriT,  the  Latin  one  by  Faber,  and  Bailey's 
'  English  Dictionary,'  he  similarly  enlarged  and  corrected.  In  publishing 
in  1 750  Bladen's  English  version  of '  Csesai^s  Commentaries,  he  added 
numerous  learned  notes,  in  which  alone  consists  all  the  worth  of  the 
book.  He  printed  at  the  same  time,  on  his  own  account^ '  Kiister  de 
vero  usu  verb,  med.,'  to  which  he  affixed  some  critical  remarks  and  a 
preface  in  Latin.  He  supplied  also  an  elaborate  preface,  with  nume- 
rous notes  and  corrections,  to  a  translation  in  1759  of  '  Montesquieu's 
Grandeur  of  the  Romans.'  On  the  *  Life  of  Cicero '  by  Dr.  Middleton 
he  wrote  a  masterly  commentary,  in  which,  without  any  assumption 
of  superior  learning,  he  rectifies  many  mistakes.  As  a  supplement  to 
the  work  of  his  friend,  William  Clarke,  '  The  Connexion  of  Roman, 
Saxon,  and  English  Coins,'  4 to,  he  wrote  'Remarks  on  Greek  and 
Roman  Money,'  which  with  'Notes  on  Kennett's  Roman  Antiquities' 
and  '  Remarks  on  Roman  History,'  exhibit  for  that  time  an  accunta 
and  extensive  knowledge  of  classical  archeology.  The  whole  of  these 
commentaries,  with  many  more,  including  '  Papers  on  Stephens's 
Thesaurus,'  and  a  learned  disquisition  on  'The  Feast  of  the  Saxon 
Yule,'  are  separately  printed  in  a  large  and  now  extremely  scarce 
volume  in  4to,  published  in  1785  by  Mr.  Nichols,  entitled  'Miscella- 
neous Tracts  by  the  late  Wm.  Bowyer.'  There  yet  remain  in  mannscripti 
inserted  in  margins  and  interleaved  copies  of  his  favourite  works,  notes 
in  great  numbers,  especially  in  Leigh's '  Critica  Sacra,'  Da  Qaid's 
'  Lexicon  Gneci  Test.'  and  many  of  the  Greek  and  I^tin  classics. 
Among  the  multitude  of  sumptuous  folios  and  illustrated  works  which 
he  printed,  the  following  as  specimens  of  typographical  beauty  may  be 
selected : — '  Matthsi  Parker  Cant  Arch,  de  Antiq.  Brit.  Eccles.,'  foL, 
1729;  Vertot's  'Knights  of  Malta,'  2  vols,  fol.,  1728;  Maittaire's 
'  Mormoram  Arand.  Ini»cript.,'  fol.,  1732 ;  Churchill's  '  Voyages  and 
Travels,*  6  vols,  fol.,  1732 ;  Pococke's  <  Description  of  the  East,'  8  vola 
foL,  1748;  the  'CopUc  Pentateuch,'  by  Dr.  Wilkins,  1781;  'Lysia 
Orationes,'  by  Dr.  Taylor,  2  vols.  4 to,  1789.  Bowyer  published  in  1766 
'  The  Origin  of  Printing,  consisting;  of— Ist,  Dr.  Middleton's  Dissertation 
on  its  origin  in  England ;  2nd,  Meerman's  account  of  its  invention  at 
Haarlem,  with  numerous  notes  and  corrections,'  which  is  valuable  on 
account  of  Bowyer's  learned  illustrations,  although  the  legend  about 
Laurentius  Coster  at  Haarlem  is  now  discredited.  But  the  reputation 
of  Bowyer  has  been  most  extended  by  his  '  Critical  Conjectures  on  tbe 
New  Testament^*  which  in  part  were  published  in  the  second  volume 
of  his  edition  of  the  Greek  text    The '  Conjectures '  have  received  the 
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liigheet  oomm«ndatioiui  irom  Harwood,  Le  Long,  ErneBti^  Miehaelis, 
and  other  Aminent  Ghreek  Bcholan. 

An  enlar|;ad  and  improved  edition  of  the  'Conjecturee'  was  published 
in  1772.  It  was  trani&ated  into  Qerman  by  the  Professor  of  Theology 
and  Oriental  Literature  at  Leipzig,  Dr.  Sohula.  A  third  edition 
appeared  in  1782,  and  the  fourth  and  best  edition  in  1812  in  4to.  As 
it  furnishes  the  greatest  evidence  of  Bowyer's  erudition  and  critical 
sagacity,  we  subjoin  at  length  its  title  : — '  Critical  Conjectures  and 
Observations  on  the  New  Testament,  collected  from  various  authors, 
as  well  in  regard  to  words  as  to  pointing,  with  the  reasons  on  which 
both  are  founded :  by  William  Bowyer,  Bishop  Barrington,  Mr.  Mark- 
land,  Professor  Schula,  Professor  ftlichaelis,  Dr.  Owen,  Dr.  Woide,  Dr. 
Go^et,  and  Mr.  Weston.'  It  contains  a  large  and  excellent  engraving 
of  Bowyer.  In  1729  he  was  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons  to  the  lucrative  office  of  printer  of  the  votes.  He  obtained 
in  1736  the  appointment  of  printer  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and 
printer  to  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Learning ;  in  1760, 
printer  to  the  Royal  Society ;  and  in  1767  printer  of  the  Rolls  of  the 
House  of  Lords  and  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1737, 
on  the  death  of  his  father,  he  became  sole  proprietor  of  the  Bowyer 
press ;  and  in  1767  he  moved  from  Whitefriars,  where  he  had  spent 
sixty-seven  years,  to  more  capacious  premises  in  Red  Lion  Passage, 
Fleet«treet>  where  he  displayed  a  bust  of  the  Roman  orator,  with  the 
incription, '  M.  T.  Cicero,  Ik  quo  primordia  preli,'  in  allusion  to  the  early 
impression  of  the  '  Liber  de  Officiis '  by  Fust  in  1465.  He  also  assumed 
the  professional  title  of  Architectus  Verborum  (see  '  Cic.  de  Clar.  Orat/ 
a  31} ;  and  continued  until  he  arrived  on  the  verge  of  eighty  to  correct 
all  the  Qreek  works  which  he  printed.  His  long  career  of  incessant 
application  to  study  and  business  was  terminated  by  the  publication 
in  1777  of  his  edition  of  Beutley's  'Dissertation  on  the  Epistle  of 
Pbalaria.'  He  had  always  manifested  a  great  veneration  for  Hhe 
mighty  scholiast,'  and  augmented  his  '  Dissertation '  with  numerous 
remarks  collected  by  himself  from  the  works  of  Markland,  Upton, 
Lowth,  Owen,  Clarke,  Warburton,  and  Dr.  Salter,  Master  of  the  Charter- 
House  School,  who  is  responsible  for  its  whimsical  system  of  spelling, 
as  saught,  retein,  disdein,  reproch,  ko.  In  the  same  year,  on  the  18tn 
of  November,  at  the  age  .of  seventy-eight,  Bowyer  died,  and  was 
interred  at  Low  Leighton  in  Essex.  In  his  will  he  left  considerable 
sums  to  indigent  printers.  His  epitaph,  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Clarke, 
describea  him  truly  as  '  Typographorum  post  Stephanos  et  Commelinos 
long^  dootiasimns;  linguarum  Latinse,  Oiiecss,  etHebraices  peritissimus.' 
There  were  indeed  at  this  time  several  celebrated  printers,  as  Basker- 
ville  of  Birmingham,  Foulis  of  Glasgow,  and  Crapelet  of  Paris ;  but 
Bowyer,  as  to  erudition  and  critical  accuracy,  was  unrivalled  by  any  of 
his  profession  in  England  or  on  the  continent  during  more  than  half 
a  century.  Among  the  numerous  individuals  of  literary  eminence  with 
whom  he  maintained  a  learned  correspondence  or  an  intimate  personal 
friendabip  were  Archbiohop  Seeker;  Bishops  Lowth,  Hurd,  Warburton, 
Pearce,  Sherlock,  Clayton,  Fooooke,  Atterbury ;  Drs.  Wotton,  Chandler, 
Whiston,  Taylor,  Prideaux,  Jortin,  Conyers  Middleton;  Pope  and 
Thompson;  Qarrick,  Lord  Lyttleton;  Dr.  Mead,  Qough,  Chishull, 
Clarke,  Ainswortfa,  De  Missy,  Markland,  Maittaire,  and  Palairet^  who 
in  his  Latin  letters  salutes  him  as  *  vir  doctissime  et  oaiisslme.'  Bowyer 
was  esUmable  not  only  for  his  learnings  but  for  rigid  probity  and  active 
unostentatious  benevolence.  In  general  moral  rectitude  and  amiable 
simplicity,  of  manners,  few  have  exceeded  '  the  last  of  learned  printers.' 
His  boat  in  marble,  with  a  portrait  of  his  father,  is  in  Stationers'  HalL 

BOYCE,  WILLIAM,  Doctor  in  Music,  who  as  an  English  composer 
is  entitled  to  contend  with  Ame  for  the  honour  of  ranking  next  to 
Poroell,  was  bom  in  the  city  of  London  in  1710.  He  commenced  his 
musical  education  as  a  chorister  of  St.  Paul's,  under  Charles  ^ing,  Mus. 
Baa,  and  completed  it  under  Dr.  Greene,  then  organist  of  the  cathe- 
draL  Anxious  to  become  acquainted  with  the  philosophical  principles 
of  his  art,  he  attended  the  learned  lectures  of  Dr.  Pepusch,  from  whom 
he  also  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  works  of  the  early  Flemish  and 
Italian  composers.  In  1736  he  succeeded  Weldon  as  one  of  the  com- 
posers to  the  C3iapels-Royal,  and  in  performing  the  duties  of  the  office 
produced  the  two  Services  and  many  anthems,  which  reflect  so  much 
honour  on  the  English  schpol  of  church  music.  Some  years  after,  he 
set  Edward  Moore's  '  Solomon,'  a  serenata,  to  music,  in  which  are  the 
duet '  T(^ther  let  us  range  the  fields,'  the  airs '  Softly  blow,  0  southern 
breeze,'  '  Tell  me,  gentle  shepherd,'  and  other  highly-esteemed  compo- 
sitions. In  1749  he  was  selected  to  set  an  ode  for  the  installation  of 
the  Lhike  of  Newcastle,  as  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
when   the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Music  was,  unsolicited,  conferred 

on  hizn. 

On  iha  death  of  Dr.  Greene  bk  1755,  Dr.  Boyce  was  appointed  to 
the  lacrative  office  of  Master  of  his  Majesty's  band  of  Musicians.  la 
that  year  he  also  produced  his  finest  work,  the  grand  anthem, '  Lord, 
thou  hast  been  our  refuge/  which  he  wrote  for  the  Feast  of  the  Sons 
of  the  Clergy ;  an^  at  the  annual  meetmg  of  that  corporation  in 
St.  PaoTs  Cathedral,  it  has  ever  since  been  performed.  In  1758,  on 
the  death  of  Travera,  he  became  organist  to  the  Chapels-Royal,  which 
office  he  held  in  conjunction  with  that  of  composer.  In  1760  he  pub- 
lished in  score^  in  three  laige  folio  volumes,  the  '  Cathedral  Music  of 
the  £ngliah  Masters  of  the  last  two  hundred  years;'  a  splendid  and 
useful  work,  in  which  the  disinterestedness  of  the  editor  is  not  less 
nmarkable  than  his  deep  research  and  aeute  discrimination ;  for  not 


deauing  any  pecuniary  recompense  for  his  labours^  he  iUed  a  piios 
on  the  publication — the  sale  of  which  was  necessarily  limited — which 
only  indemnified  him  for  the  expense  he  had  incurred  in  preparing  and 
bringing  it  out. 

Dr.  Boyce  during  many  years  sufibred  much  from  the  gout,  the 
attacks  of  which  became  more  frequent  and  severe  as  he  adtaooed  in 
age,  and  terminated  his  life  in  1779.  He  was  interred  in  Si  Pkul's 
Cathedral,  and  his  funeral  was  attended  by  many  persons  of  distino* 
tion,  together  with  almost  eveiy  musician  of  standing  in  London. 

The  published  works  of  this  excellent  composer  are — 'Fifteen 
Anthems,  together  with  a  Te  Deum  and  Jubilate,  in  score,'  &c.,  1780; 
a  grand  anthem,  ■  'Lord,  thou  hast  been  our  refugSi,'  for  a  full  batid ; 
a  second,  ^  Blessed  is  he  that  considereth  the  poor  and  needy,'  for  the 
same,  1802;  a  'Te  Deum,  Jubilate,  and  six  Anthems,'  printed  in 
Dr.  Arnold's  '  Collection  of  Cathedral  Music ; '  the  Serenata  of  '  Solo- 
mon ; '  the  opera  of  '  The  Chaplet ; '  and  numerous  detached  pieces^ 
which  appeared  in  'Lyra  Britannica,'  'The  British  Orpheus,'  'The 
Vocal  Musical  Mask,'  &c. 

BOYDELL,  JOHN,  was  bom  in  1719,  but.  the  place  of  his  birth 
has  been  variously  stated  to  be  in  Stafibrdshire ;  at  Stanton  in  Shrop- 
shire ;  and  in  Derbyshire.  In  his  youth  he  was  designed  for  the  pro- 
fession of  his  father,  that  of  a  land  surveyor,  to  which  for  some  time 
he  attended;  but  having,  it  is  said,  aqpidentally  seen  a  volume  of  views 
of  country  seats  by  Baddeley,  his  taste  was  developed,  and  he  resolved 
to  become  an  engraver.  He  accordingly  proceeded  to  London,  where, 
though  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  bound  himself  for  seven  years 
to  Mr.  Tomms  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  art.  At  tike  expiration 
of  his  apprenticeship  he  published  by  subscription,  in  1746,  a  volume 
of  his  own  engravings,  consisting  of  152  views  in  England  and  Wales. 
They  are  now  interesting  chiefly  as  an  indication  of  the  imperfect 
state  of  the  art  in  England  at  that  period  m  compared  with  the 
improvement  effected  afterwards  by  his  own  exertions.  These  humble 
specimens  served  however  to  commence  a  very  long  and  continuous 
course  of  prosperity ;  for  with  the  profits  of  this  publication  he 
entered  into  business  for  himself  as  a  printseller ;  and  by  the  adoption 
of  a  very  liberal  policy  in  employing  and  amply  remunerating  the 
best  artists  of  the  time,  he  gradually  extended  his  speculations^  and 
acquired  a  large  income,  and  a  great  reputation  as  an  enterprising 
and  generous  patron  of  genius.  He  engaged  Woolett  to  engrave  the 
celebrated  pictures  of  Niobe  and  Phaeton;  paying  for  the  former 
100  guineas,  and  for  the  latter  120 :  they  were  sold  by  Boydell  at  5a 
each;  but  have  since,  at  auctions,  produced  10  and  11  guineas.  He 
contrived  in  fact  to  employ  almost  every  aspirant  to  distinction  whose 
energies  wanted  encouragement.  When  Bojdell  began  business  there 
were  no  very  eminent  English  engravers,  and  they  were  generally 
inferior  to  those  of  the  continent  Our  foreign  commerce  in  this 
department  consisted  wholly  in  importations,  and  the  cabinets  of  col- 
lectors were  prindpally  furnished  by  the  artists  of  France.  But  when, 
after  many  years  of  persevering  exertions^  Boydell  succeeded  in  form- 
ing an  English  school  of  engraving,  the  circumatanoes  were  reversed ; 
for  the  importation  of  prints  was  almost  entirely  discontinued,  and  a 
large  exportation  ensued.  Holland,  Flanders,  and  Germany  were  the 
principal  markets  in  which  the  engravings  of  Boydell  were  in  demand. 
The  complete  success  of  his  enterprise  in  the  province  of  engraving^ 
and  his  indignation  at  the  opprobrium  which  foreigners  oast  upon  his 
countrymen  for  the  deficiency  of  their  tsste  in  other  departments  of 
the  fine  arts,  led  him  to  attempt  a  similar  improvement  in  tiie  art  of 
painting.  For  the  accomplishment  of  this  design  he  secured  the 
services  of  the  first  artists  in  the  kingdom ;  and  selected  for  illustration 
the  works  of  Shakspere^  as  supplying  the  meet  appropriate  su^'ects 
for  eliciting  and  displaying  the  abUitiea  of  each  individuaL  West^ 
Opie,  Reynolds,  Northcote,  and  others  were  employed.  Spacious 
premises  were  purchased  in  Pall  Mall,  where  was  exhibited  for 
several  years  the  famous  'Shakspeare  Qallery.'  The  beautiful  plates 
which,  under  the  liberal  patronage  of  Boydell,  were  engraved  from 
these  numerous  paintings,  form  a  magnificent  volume  in  royal  elephant 
folio,  of  which  the  dimensions  are  tiiree  feet  by  two ;  the  title,  'A 
Collection  of  Prints  from  Pictures  painted  for  the  purpose  of  Illus- 
trating the  Dramatical  Works  of  Shakspeare^  by  the  Artists  of  Oreat 
Britain,'  Boyd^,  1808.  A  superb  edition  of  Shakspere's  dramatic 
works  was  at  the  same  time  undertaken  by  Boydell,  and  printed  at 
the  press  of  Buhner,  1792-1801,  in  9  vols,  folio. 

In  1804,  when  he  had  reached  the  age  of  eighty-flve,  and  had,  in 
consequence  of  the  oommercisi  obstacles  occasioned  by  the  wars  of  the 
I^nch  Revolution,  become  involved  in  unavoidable  difficulties,  he 
obtained  an  act  of  parliament  enabling  him  to  dispose  of  the  paintings 
of  his  Shakspeare  Qallery  by  a  lottery.  In  the  memorial  of  his  situa- 
tion he  states  that  his  enthusiasm  for  the  promotion  of  the  arts 
induced  him  to  lay  nothing  by,  but  to  employ  continoally  the  whole 
of  his  gains  in  further  engagements  with  unemployed  artists;  thiat  the 
sums  he  had  laid  out  with  his  brethren  in  the  advancement  of  this 
object  amounted  to  850,000£i,  and  that  he  had  accumulated  a  stock  of 
copperplates  which  all  the  printsellers  in  Europe  would  together  be 
unable  to  purchase.  He  lived  only  until  the  last  ticket  of  his  lottery 
was  sold.  The  affiitr  was  finally  decided  subsequent  to  his  death, 
which  occurred  on  the  12th  of  December  1804.  He  had  been  elected 
abierman  in  1782,  sheriff  in  1785,  and  mayor  hi  1790.  He  held  also 
the  office  of  master  of  the  Stationers'  Company.    As  the  most  generous 
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promoter  of  ihoM  arU  which  refine  and  elevate  the  moral  sentimenta 
of  man,  he  was  honoured  with  a  public  funeral 

Among  the  coUectiona  publiahed  by  Boydell  was  that  of  120  engra- 
Tinga  from  the  Houghton  GUUery,  which  was  purehaaed  by  the  fimpreia 
Catherine  of  Russia*  In  1777  he  published  in  folio  the  '  Liber 
Yeritatis,'  containing  copies  of  200  of  Claude  Lorraine's  first  sketches, 
in  the  cabinet  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire;  in  1794,  the  'History  of 
the  River  Thames,'  2  vols.  foL;  and  in  1803,  in  4to,  'An  Alphabetic 
Catalogue  of  Plates  engraved  by  the  first  Artists,  from  the  finest 
Pictures  of  the  Italian,  Flemish,  Gferman,  French,  and  English  Schools.' 

BOYLE,  CHARLES,  second  son  of  Roger,  the  second  earl  of  Orrerv 
in  Ireland,  was  bom  at  Chelsea,  Auguvt,  1676.  He  was  entered,  in  his 
fifteenth  year,  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  as  a  nobleman.  The  directors 
of  his  studies  were  Dr.  Atterbury,  afterwards  bishop  of  Rochester,  and 
Dr.  Friend,  the  eminent  physician,  or,  as  others  say,  his  brother,  the 
master  of  Westminster  school  The  elevated  rank  and  accomplish- 
ments of  their  pupil  appear  to  have  given  the  highest  satisfaction  to 
the  master  of  the  college.  Dr.  Aldricb,  for,  in  the  dedication  to  him  of 
his  '  Manual  of  Logic,'  since  adopted  aa  the  Oxford  University  tezt< 
book,  he  declares  him  to  be  "magnum  sedia  nostrBS  omameutum." 
It  is  requiiite  here  to  say  a  word  or  two  in  explanation  of  the  drcum- 
stances  which  gave  riae  to  the  famous  controversy  oatenaibly  sustained 
by  the  Hon.  Charles  Boyle  against  the  great  Aristarcbus  of  Cambridge, 
Dr.  Bentley,  but  which  in  reality  was  an  afiair  with  which  Boyle 
himself  had  almoat  nothing  to  da  In  addition  to  the  particulars  in 
the  article  on  Bentlbt,  col  053,  concerning  the  origin  of  this  fierce 
contention  of  wit  and  learning,  it  may  be  observed  that  Dr.  Aldricb, 
in  order  to  promote  the  reputation  of  his  college,  encouraged  the 
students  in  the  practice  of  editing,  every  year,  some  ancient  classic 
author;  and  as  Sir  Wm.  Temple,  in  his  '  Essay  on  Ancient  and  Modem 
Lesming,'  had  just  then  asserted  ('Works,'  vol  L  p.  160)  that  "The 
oldest  books  we  have  are  still  in  their  kind  the  best :  the  two  most 
ancient  in  prose  are  '  .fisop's  Fables'  and  *  The  Epistles  of  Phalaris :' 
the  latter  exhibit  every  excellence  of  a  stateaman,  soldier,  wit  and 
scholar ;  I  think  they  have  a  greater  force  of  wit  and  genius  than  any 
othera  I  have  ever  seen  either  ancient  or  modem  " — ^these  two  Qreek 
relics  of  antiquity,  which  Temple  imagined  to  be  of  the  age  of  Cyrus 
and  Pythagoras,  were  chosen  as  subjects  for  the  stripling  Christ  Church 
editors.  iEsop  was  published  by  Alsop,  and  PhaJaris  by  Boyle,  who 
was  then  at  the  age  of  19.  The  title  of  his  edition  is  'PhaUridia 
Agrigentinoram  Tyranni  Kpistolsd  ex  MS.  reoensuit,  versionei,  annota* 
tionibus  et  vita  insuper  authoris  donavit  Car.  Boyle ;  ex  ^de  Christi, 
Oxon.,  1695.'  In  the  preface  it  is  stated  that  the  text  was  collated 
only  partially  with  the  manuscript  in  the  King's  library,  because  the 
librarian  (Bentley)  had  the  '  singular  kindness '  to  refuse  the  use  of  it 
for  the  requisite  lime;  the  words  are  " pro  singulari  sua  humanitato 
negavit."  This  petulant  passage  is  said  to  have  been  occasioned  by 
Bentley's  remarking,  at  the  time  of  lending  the  manuscript,  that  it 
was  a  spurious  work,  the  subsequent  forgery  of  a  sophist,  and  not 
worthy  of  a  new  edition.  In  the  'Dissertation  on  the  Epistles  of 
Phalans,'  which  Bentley  annexed  to  the  2nd  edition  of  Dr.  Wotton's 
'  Reflections,'  in  1697,  their  spurious  character,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
present  u£sopian  Fables,  is  clearly  exhibited ;  the  King's  manuscript 
IS  declared  to  have  been  "  lent  in  violation  of  rules,  and  not  reclaimed 
for  aix  days,  though  for-  collating  it  four  houra  would  suffice."  "  To 
show  all  the  sillinesa  and  impertinence  of  these  epistles,"  says  Bentley, 
"  would  be  endless ;  they  are  a  fardle  of  common-place  without  life  or 
apirit :  the  dead  and  empty  cogitations  of  a  drsaming  pedant  with  his 
elbow  on  his  desk."  That  Boyle,  in  his  editorial  office,  received  the 
aid  of  his  tutor.  Dr.  Friend,  is  acknowledged  by  himself;  indeed  to 
those  who  can  justly  appreciate  the  labour  of  revising  the  text  of  an 
ancient  Qreek  author,  the  great  improbability  needs  not  be  suggested, 
that  a  young  fashionable  nobleman  in  his  teens  should,  unassisted, 
aocomplisb  a  tsak  so  dull  and  difficult  Of  the  real  circumstances  of 
the  case  Bentley  appears  to  have  been  aware  when,  in  his  'Dissertation,' 
he  shrewdly  designates  Boyle  as  "  the  young  gentleman  of  great  hopes 
whose  name  is  set  to  the  edition,"  and  asserts  that  the  editor  no  more 
than  Phalaris  wrote  what  is  ascribed  to  him. 

This  declaration  of  Bentley's  critical  judgment  elicited  the  witty 
and  malignant  attack  upon  him,  entitled  'An  Examination  of  the 
Dissertation,  &a,  by  the  Honourable  Charles  Boyle,'  1698,  a  work 
which  in  reality  was  the  joint  production  of  the  leading  men  of  Christ 
Church,  instigated  by  Dr.  Aldricb,  while  Boyle  himself  was  absent 
from  the  country.  This  is  the  meaning  of  Swift  in  his  '  Battle  of  the 
Books,'  when  he  represents  Boyle  as  being  "  clad  in  a  suit  of  armour 
given  him  by  all  the  gods :"  that  is.  Dr.  Friend,  Dr.  King,  Dr.  Small- 
ridge,  Dr.  Atterbuiy,  Ac.  A  letter  of  the  last,  in  his  '  Epistolary  Corree- 
poudence,'  vol  ii  pp.  1-22,  upbraids  Boyle  with  ungratefully  requiting 
his  Esrvices  in  planning,  writing  half,  and  correcting  the  whole  of  the 
*  Examination.'  See  also  Warburton's  '  Letters,'  8vo,  p.  11,  for  a  con- 
firmation of  the  fact  that  all  the  wit  and  erudition  displayed  under 
the  name  of  Charles  Boyle  was  the  produce  of  his  fellow-coUegiana. 
But  the  united  efiforts  of  the  Oxford  scholars  resulted  in  total  failure. 
'-  In  many  parts  of  the  '  Examination,' "  says  BiBhop  Monk,  "the  critics 
seem^  to  have  parted  too  soon  with  their  grammars  and  lexicona."  It 
occasioned  however  at  the  time  a  very  great  excitement  in  the  two 
rival  universities ;  for  though  it  left  unimpaired  the  main  arguments 
of  the  'Dissertation,'  yet,  abounding  in  ready  wit  and  satirical  viva- 


city, H  procured  for  the  young  nobleman  of  Oxford  a  tempar 
triumph.    Bentley  put  forth  in  1699  hia  '  Diaseriation '  enlarged  c 
separately  printed ;  it  effected  the  most  complete  demoliUon  oi  -. 
Oxford  vrit^  who  threatened  but  never  attempted  an  answer.   £uj.. 
in  1700,  waa  elected  a  member  of  parliament  for  Hnntxnedoa:  n. 
in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  with  his  opponent^  Mr.  Wortii^.  \e 
fought  a  duel  with  him  in  a  gravel-pit  near  Qrosrenor  Qate  in  Hi> 
Park— an  affair  which,  from  hia  extreme  loss  of  blood,  waa  nearly  ^v 
to  him.    In  1703  he  aucoeeded  to  the  title  of  £arl  of  Orrerj.  h 
entered  the  service  of   Qaeen  Anne,  received   the  oommsnd  s*  \ 
regiment^  and  was  made  a  Knight  Companion  of  tbe  Order  (i'l^ 
Thistle.     In  1709,  as  msjor-geoeral,  he  fought  at  the  famous  bsi*^: 
the  Wood,  under  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  Piinoe  Ea^-*,  z 
Malplaquet^  near  Mona  in  BelgiuuL     On  his  return  to  Engiaailx 
was  sworn  a  member  of  the  privy  council,  and  sent^  at  the  time  of  tr 
treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1718,  as  envoy  extraordinary  to  the  states  ■: 
Brabant  and  Flandera.      For  his  services  on  this   ooeasioa  he  is 
raised  to  the  English  peerage  with  the  title  of  Liord  Boyle,  barjac 
Marston  in  Someraet    On  the  accession  of  Geox^ge  L  he  was  ia»ie. 
lord  of  the  bedchamber,  and  became  a  confidential  £avoorite  at  c^sr. 
In  September  1722  he  was  abruptly  committed  to  the  Tower  ^  i 
charge  of  high  treason,  as  an  accomplice  in  the  aeditaon  called  Lstc: 
Plot.    After  aix  months  imprisonment  he  waa  bailed  by  Dr.  M»i  an: 
others,  and  was  ultimately  acquitted.      He  anrnaed  himself  in  ut 
latter  part  of  his  life  with  philosophical  subjects;  and  patrvdasi 
George  Qraham,  an  ingenious   watchmaker,   who    oonstrucied  tk- 
mechanical  instrument  repreaentiog  the  planetary  reTolutions,  ssiis 
gratitude  to  hia  benefactor  gave  it  the  name  of  an  Orrery.    ''T.^ 
whole  merit  of  inventing  it  belongs,"  says  Dr.  Johnaon,  "  to  Bowiej,i 
mathematician  of  Lichfield."     (Ind^  voL  iL  SuppL  Swift's  Wc^; 
In  tbe  second  volume  of  the  works  of  Roger,  eari  of  Orrerr,  m 
several  literary  compositions  of  Charles  Boyle ;  among  other  trifd,  a 
comedy  called  '  As  you  find  it.'     He  published  also  a  voIczm  i 
'Occasional  Poems  and  Songs.'    But  none  of  his  writings  displaj  ur 
portion  of  the  wit  of  the  '  Examination,'  and  hia  name  would  scszc^ 
find  a  place  in  a  biography  except  for  his  connection  with  tbe  ts- 
troversy  waged  in  his  name.    He  died  at  the  age  of  fifly-ezx,  go  'J» 
28th  of  August  1731. 

BOTLE,  JOHN,  only  son  of  Charlea,  fourth  earl  of  Orrery,  wia 
bom  February  2,  1707.  On  the  death  of  his  father  in  1781,  he  to?k 
his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  waa  a  constant  oppoaer  of  tb« 
adminiatration  of  Sir  Bobert  Walpole.  He  reaided  in  Ireland  a  g^^^d 
deal,  and  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Swift ;  and  in  1752  pabUibsd 
'Remarks  on  the  Life  and  Writinga  of  Dr.  Swifb.'  In  1739  \itys> 
liahed,  in  2  vols.  8vo,  an  edition  of  the  dramatio  works  of  his  grut- 
grandfather.  In  1741  he  wrote  'Imitationa  of  two  of  the  Odes  si 
Horace.'  In  1742  he  edited  hia  great-grand&thei's  'State  P^i^' 
whidi  were  published  in  one  voL  folio.  In  1752  he  published,  in 
2  vola  4to,  '  Pliny's  Letters,  with  Observationa  on  each,  and  an  Esar 
on  the  Life  of  Pliny.'  In  1759  appeared  his  'life  of  Hobcart  Ca.7, 
earl  of  Monmouth.'  He  wrote  aevexttl  essays  for  '  The  World,'  'T^ 
Connoiaeur,'  and  the  '  Qentleman*s  Magazine.'  He  was  fond  of  recR- 
ment,  and  much  attached  to  literary  pursuita.  The  Earl  of  Onerr 
died  at  his  seat  at  Marston,  Somersetshire,  November  16th  I76i,  u 
his  fifty-eixtii  year.  In  1774  appeared  a  volume  entitled  'Lrtt«n 
from  Italy,'  which  he  had  written  while  reaiding  in  that  conntiy  is 
1754^5. 

BOYLE,  RICHARD,  was  bom  at  Canterbury  on  the  3rd  of  Octol^er. 
1566.  His  family  was  respectable,  and  under  the  name  of  Biuvik  iod 
been  settled  in  Herefordshire  for  many  generationa ;  bnt  it  was  ^^t 
rendered  illustrious  by  the  subject  of  the  present  notice,  who  fhn:^ 
having  been  employed  in  the  service  of  the  chief  baron  of  tba 
Exchequer  as  a  clerk,  rose  to  the  highest  honours  of  the  state ;  sad  ai 
if  they  were  insufficient  to  mark  the  sense  which  vnis  generally  rot«^ 
tained  of  hia  abUitiee,  it  haa  been  usual  to  style  him  "  the  great  £«i 
of  Cork." 

From  Bene't  College,  Cambridge,  Mr.  Boyle  passed  to  the  Mi^ldk 
Temple,  but  having  lost  both  his  father  and  mother,  his  reeoiirees 
were  probably  not  sufficient  for  his  maintenance  during  the  u^ 
course  of  study,  and  he  waa  thus  led  to  offer  his  servicee  to  Sir  B. 
Man  wood,  at  that  time  chief  baron  of  tbe  Exchequer.  The  drois- 
stancea  in  which  he  waa  now  placed  afforded  him  little  opportooit; 
for  the  exercise  of  his  talents,  and  in  hia  twenty-second  yeotf*  he  vcst 
to  Dublin  in  quest  of  a  situation  mora  suitable  to  the  activity  of  Mi 
disposition.  His  first  employment  was  to  draw  up  memonaJa  and 
other  documents  for  individuals  connected  with  the  government,  br 
which  means  he  acquired  considerable  insight  into  public  affiura.  is. 
1595  he  married  one  of  the  co-heiresaes  of  a  gentleman  of  Limericl 
who  in  admiration  of  hia  talents  overlooked  the  inadequacy  of  Li 
fortune.  His  wife  died  in  giving  birth  to  her  first  child,  apd  left  lis 
in  possession  of  500^  a-year  arising  from  landed  estates,  and  a  sum  is 
cash  besides.  He  lived  with  strict  economy  without  being  parsimo- 
nious, and  as  land  sold  at  a  very  cheap  rate  in  Ireland,  he  incresaed 
his  property  by  considerable  purchasea  in  Ulster.  The  envj  of  eeveial 
influential  persons  was  excited  by  his  prosperity,  and  they  respectiTch 
addressed  letters  to  Queen  Elisabeth,  stating  that  Mr.  Boyle,  who  onlV 
came  into  the  country  a  few  years  before,  made  so  many  purehased  k 
landed  property  as  to  occasion  suspicion  of  bis  being  aided  by  aooa 
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foreign  prince;  a  eiroumstanoe  which  waa  the  more  evident^  they 
allied,  owing  to  some  of  his  newly-aoquired  poaaesaions  being  on  the 
coast,  and  poaseased  of  advantages  for  facilitating  an  invasion,  an  event 
which  at  the  time  waa  genendly  anticipated.  Mr.  Boyle,  who  had 
been  informed  of  theae  machinationa,  had  reaolved  upon  repairing  to 
the  Engliah  court  in  order  to  defend  his  interesta  and  character,  but 
the  rebellion  of  Mupater  broke  out  before  he  could  quit  Ireland.  His 
estate  was  ravaged  by  the  rebela,  and  aa  he  himself  atatea,  "  I  could 
not  aay  that  I  had  one  peony  of  certain  revenue  left  me.'' 

He  now  returned  with  forlorn  proapecta  to  the  Temple ;  but  when 
the  Earl  of  Easex  was  sent  to  Ireland,  he  waa  received  in  the  auite  of 
that  nobleman.  On  again  reaching  the  country  hia  former  enemiea 
made  another  attempt  to  crush  his  revivisg  hopea.  They  were  ao  far 
sacoeaaful  as  to  occasion  his  being  put  under  confinement,  but  on  his 
case  coming  before  the  English  Privy  Council  he  was  fortunate  to 
secure  the  presence  of  athe  queen,  who  listened  with  interest  to  his 
able  and  succeaaful  defence.     Before  he  concluded  he  exhibited  the 

Jrincipal  instigator  of  the  prooeedinga  (Sir  Henry  Wallop,  treasurer  of 
reland)  in  the  character  of  a  public  peculator,  and  clearly  proved 
that  he  p&ased  his  accounts  in  an  irregular  and  dishonest  manner. 
When  he  had  done  speaking,  the  queen  said,  "  By  Qod'a  death,  all 
these  are  but  inventions  againat  this  young  man,  and  all  his  sufferings 
are  for  his  being  able  to  do  us  service,  and  those  complaints  urged  to 
forestall  bim  therein ;  but  we  find  him  a  man  fit  to  be  employed  by 
ourselves,  and  will  employ  him  in  our  services.  Wallop  and  his 
adherents  shall  know  that  it  shall  not  be  in  the  power  of  any  of  them 
to  wrong  him,  neither  shall  Wallop  be  our  treasurer  any  longer."  A 
new  treasurer  waa  immediately  appointed,  and  Boyle  was  made  clerk 
of  the  council  of  Munster ;  '*  and  this,"  he  says,  "  was  the  second  riae 
that  Qod  gave  to  my  fortunea" 

He  returned  to  Ireland  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office,  and 
shortly  afterwards,  on  the  Spaniards  and  Tyrone  being  defeated  with 
great  loss,  waa  aent  to  announce  the  victory  to  the  English  court.  He 
performed  this  duty  with  extraordinary  celerity,  having,  as  he  says  in 
his  memoirs,  left  the  lord  president  at  Shannon  Castle,  near  Cork, 
'*  on  the  Monday  morning  about  two  of  the  dock,  and  the  next  day, 
being  Tuesday,  I  delivered  my  packet  and  aupped  with  Sir  Robert 
Cecil,  being  then  principal  aecretary,  at  hia  houae  in  the  Strand,  who 
after  supper  held  me  in  discourse  till  two  of  the  clock  in  the  morning ; 
and  by  seven  that  morning  called  upon  me  to  attend  him  to  the  court, 
where  he  presented  me  to  her  Majesty  in  her  bedchamber."  The 
queen  again  received  him  in  a  gracious  manner. 

His  fortunes  now  took  a  more  prosperous  turn.  He  bought  at  a 
lew  price  the  Irish  estates  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  which  contained 
12,000  acres,  and  by  judicioua  management  greatly  increaaed  their 
value.  In  July  1603  Mr.  Boyle  married  a  daughter  of  Sir  Qeoffrey 
Fenton,  principal  aecretary  of  state ;  on  which  occasion  his  friend  Sir 
Qeorge  Carew,  the  lord-deputy  of  Ireland,  knighted  him  on  hia 
wedding-day.  In  1606  he  waa  a  worn  a  privy  councillor  to  King  Jamea 
for  the  province  of  Munster;  in  1612  a  privy  councillor  for  the  king- 
dom of  Ireland;  in  1616  he  waa  created  Lord  Boyle,  baron  of 
Tougball ;  and  in  1620  Yiacount  Dungarvan  and  Earl  of  Cork.  In 
1629  he  waa  constituted  one  of  the  lords  justices  of  Ireland;  in  1631 
lord  bigh  treasurer,  an  office  which  was  made  hereditai^  in  hia 
family. 

Charles  I.,  out  of  regard  to  the  Earl  of  Cork's  character  and  talents, 
and  ae  an  acknowledgment  of  hia  aervioes,  created  the  earl's  aeoond  aon 
then  living,  Lewia,  a  child  of  eight  yeara  old,  Yiacount  Kynelmeaky. 
Lewis  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  LiscaroU  in  1642,  and  his  widow 
was  created  Countess  of  Quildfoid  in  her  own  right  by  Charles  IL 
The  £arl  of  Cork  waa  a  witness  against  Lord  Strafford,  with  whom 
be  had  not  been  on  cordial  terms  in  consequence  partly  of  the  jealousy 
with  which  Lord  Strafford  during  his  residence  in  Ireland  as  lord- 
lieutenant  had  regarded  the  influence  of  the  Earl  of  Cork. 

The  Earl  of  Cork  died  September  15th,  1648,  in  the  seventy-eighth 
year  of  his  age.  Hia  wife,  by  whom  he  had  fifteen  children,  died  in 
1630. 

(Badgell,  Memoirt  of  the  Family  of  the  Boyles,  1782 ;  Life  of  the 
ffon,  iSheri  Boyle,  by  Birch ;  Memoirs  written  by  the  Earl  of  Cork  in 
1632.  called  True  Rtmembi-ances.) 

BOYLE,  ROBERT,  was  the  seventh  son  of  Richard  Boyle,  earl  of 
Cork,  and  his  wife  Catherine,  only  daughter  of  Sir  Qeoffrey  Fenton, 
secretary  of  state  for  Ireland.  There  were  fifteen  children  of  this 
marriage,  and  the  subject  of  this  memoir  (the  fourteenth)  waa  bom 
on  the  25th  of  January  1627  at  Lismore  in  the  province  of  Munster. 

The  autobiography  and  correspondence  of  Robert  Boyle  have  been 
"almoet  entirely  forgotten  in  the  superior  fame  which  he  has  attained 
in  chemistry  and  medicine.  If  we  consider  the  position  in  which  he 
standa  among  our  philosophers,  it  will  not  appear  superfluous,  having 
his  ovni  words  to  qaote,  if  we  give  the  account  of  his  earlier  years  at 
some  length.  The  narration  in  question  (in  which  he  calls  himself 
Philaretus,  and  writes  in  the  third  person)  is  prefixed  to  Dr.  Bu^sh's 
edition  of  his  works  in  6  vols,  fol.,  which  we  here  cite  once  for  all— 
'  The  Works  of  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  in  five  volumes,  to  which  is 
prefixed  a  Life  of  the  Author,'  London,  1744.  Of  his  birth  and 
station  he  aays,  ''that  it  so  suited  his  inclinations  and  designa,  that^ 
had  he  been  permitted  an  election,  hia  choice  would  acaroe  have 
altered  God's  aaaignmeDtk"    He  lost  his  mother  at  an  early  age,  this 
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being  one  'great  disaster ;'  the  other  waa  the  acquisition  of  a  habit 
of  stuttering,  which  came  upon  him  from  mocking  other  children. 
He  was  taught  early  to  speak  both  French  and  Latin,  and  his  studious- 
ness  and  veracity  endeared  him  to  his  father.  At  eight  years  old  he 
was  sent  to  Eton  with  his  elder  brother,  the  provost  being  Sir  Henry 
Wotton,  **  a  person  that  wtn  not  only  a  fine  gentleman  himself,  but 
very  well  skilled  in  the  art  of  making  others  so."  Here  he  wps  placed 
under  the  immediate  care  of  Mr.  Harrison,  one  of  the  masters,  and 
became  immoderately  fond  of  study  from  « the  accidental  perusal  of 
Quintus  Curtius,  which  first  made  him  in  love  with  other  than 
pedantic  books."  He  always  declared  that  he  waa  more  obliged  to 
this  author  than  waa  Alexander.  Two  years  afterwards  the  'Romance 
of  Amadis  de  Qaule'  was  put  into  his  hands  "to  divert  hie  melan- 
choly," and  by  this  and  other  such  works  his  habit  of  persevering 
study  was  weakened.  He  waa  obliged  afterwards  systematically  to 
conquer  the  ill-effects  of  this  mental  regimen,  and  "the  most  effectual 
way  he  found  to  be  the  extraction  of  the  square  and  cube  roots,  and 
especially  those  more  laborious  operations  of  algebra  which  so  entirely 
exact  the  whole  man,  that  the  smallest  diatraction  or  heedlessness 
constrains  us  to  renew  our  trouble,  and  re-begin  the  operation."  Hia 
father  had  now  oome  to  England,  and  settled  at  Stalbridge  in  Dorset- 
shire ;  on  which  account  Robert  Boyle  was  soon  removed  from  Eton 
to  his  father's  house,  and  placed  under  the  tuition  of  the  rector  of  the 
parish.  In  the  autumn  of  1638  he  was  sent  to  travel  with  an  elder 
brother,  under  the  care  of  M.  Marcombea,  a  Frenchman,  to  whom  he 
acknowledgea  himself  in  various  ways  greatly  indebted.  It  had  been 
intended  that  he  should  have  served  in  a  troop  of  horse  which  hia 
eldest  brother  had  raised,  but  the  illness  of  another  brother  prevented 
this.  He  travelled  through  France,  and  settled  with  his  governor  at 
Geneva,  for  the  prosecution  of  hia  atadies.  A  thunderatorm  which 
happened  there  in  the  night  waa  the  cauae  of  thoae  rt* ligious  imprea- 
aiona  which  he  retained  throughout  his  life.  He  carried  hia  theo- 
logical atudiea  to  oonaiderable  depth.  He  cultivated  both  Hebrew  and 
Greek,  that  he  might  read  the  originala  of  the  Scripturea. 

In  September  1641  he  left  Geneva,  and  traveUed  in  Italy,  where  he 
employed  himself  in  learning  the  language,  and  "in  the  new  para- 
doxea  of  the  great  atar-gazer,  Galileo,  whoae  ingenioua  hooka,  perhaps 
because  they  could  not  be  ao  otherwiae,  were  confuted  by  a  decree 
from  Rome."  Having  aeen  Florence,  Rome,  and  Genoa,  he  proceeded 
to  Marseille,  and  there  his  own  narrative  ends.  At  Maraeille  he  was 
detained  for  want  of  money,  owing  to  the  troubles  in  England; 
having  however  procured  funds  from  his  governor,  he  returned  to 
London,  where  he  found  (in  1644)  his  father  dead,  and  himself  in 
possession  of  the  manor  of  Stalbridge,  with  other  property.  At  that 
place  he  resided  tUl  1650,  not  taking  any  part  in  politics,  and  being 
in  communication  with  men  of  influence  in  both  parties,  whereby  hia 
property  received  protection  from  both.  The  epistolary  correspond- 
ence of  Boyle  is  amusing,  and  fumiahea  one  of  the  earlieat  apeoimena 
of  the  lighter  atyle. 

From  thia  time  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  appears  to  have  been  engaged 
in  study.  His  chemical  experiments  date  from  1646.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  members  of  the  invisible  College,  aa  he  oaUa  it,  which  has 
ainoe  become  the  Royal  Society.  The  reat  of  his  public  life  ia  little 
more  than  the  hiatory  of  hia  printed  works,  which  are  voluminous^ 
and  will  presently  be  further  specified.  He  must  have  written  with 
singular  rapidity,  for  an  argumentative  and  elaborate  letter,  written 
aa  appeara  on  the  face  of  it  in  the  morning,  previouslv  to  making  his 
proparations  for  a  journey  in  the  afternoon,  is  of  a  length  equal  to 
nearly  four  columns  of  this  work.  After  various  journeys  to  his  Irish 
estates,  he  settled  at  Oxford  in  1654,  where  he  remained  till  1668. 
Here  his  life  (*  Works,'  voL  i)  states  him  to  have  invented  the  air^ 
pump,  which  is  not  correct,  though  he  made  considerable  improvements 
in  it  On  the  accession  of  Charles  II.  in  1660  he  was  much  pressed  to 
enter  the  Church,  but  refused,  both  as  feeling  the  want  of  a  sufficient 
vocation  towaida  that  profession,  and  as  desirous  to  add  to  his  writings 
in  favour  of  Christianity  all  the  force  which  could  bo  derived  from 
his  fortune  not  being  interested  in  its  defence.  When  he  left  Oxford 
he  took  up  hia  abode  with  hia  elder  aister.  Lady  Ranelagh,  in  London, 
and  in  1668  waa  one  of  the  first  council  of  the  newly-incorporated 
Royal  Society.  In  the  year  1666  hia  name  appeara  aa  atteating  the 
miraculous  cures  (as  they  were  called  by  many)  of  Valentine  Greatraks, 
an  Irishman,  who  by  a  sort  of  animal  magnetism  made  his  own  hands 
the  medium  of  giving  many  patients  almost  inatantaneooa  relief.  At 
the  aame  time^  in  illuatration  of  what  we  ahall  preaently  have  to  aay 
on  the  diatinotion  between  Boyle  aa  an  eye-witness  and  Boyle  as  a 
judge  of  evidence,  we  find  him  in  1669  not  indisposed  to  receive,  and 
that  upon  the  hypothesis  implied  in  the  words,  the  "  true  relation  of 
the  things  which  an  unclean  spirit  did  and  said  at  Mascon  in  Burgundy," 
&0.  That  he  should  have  6een  inclined  to  prosecute  inquiries  about 
the  transmutation  of  metals  needs  no  exouae,  oonaidering  the  atate  of 
chemical  knowledge  in  hia  day;  and  we  find  even  Newton  inclined  to 
fear  the  oonsequenoes  which  might  follow  from  the  further  prosecution 
of  some  experiments  of  Boyle,  the  results  of  which  only  had  been 
stated. 

It  appeara  that  both  Boyle  and  Newton  were  startled  with  the  result 
of  Boyle's  experiments;  aud  the  treatment  which  old  believers  in 
alchemy  have  experienoed  from  the  present  age  will  render  it  no  leas 
than  just  to  say  that  fidth  in  alchemy  now,  and  the  same  in  the  mUd? 
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of  the  17th  century,  ai«  two  things  ao  diflferent  in  kind,  that  to  kagh 
at  both  in  one  shows  nothing  but  the  ignorance  of  the  laugher. 

Boyle  had  been  for  yean  a  director  of  the  East  India  Company,  and 
we  find  a  letter  of  hu  in  1676  pressing  upon  Uiat  body  the  duty  of 
promoting  Christianity  in  the  East  He  caused  the  GkMpels  and  the 
^  Acts  of  the  Apostles  to  be  translated  into  Malay,  at  his  own  oost^  by 
^  Dr.  Thomas  Hyde ;  and  he  promoted  an  Irish  version.  He  also  gaye 
•  a  lane  reward  to  the  translator  of  Ghrotius '  Be  Yeritate/  ko.,  into 
Arabic;  and  woidd  have  been  at  the  whole  expense  of  a  Turkish 
Testament,  had  not  the  East  India  Company  relieved  him  of  a  part 
In  the  year  1680  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Boyal  Society,  a  post 
which  he  declined,  as  appears  by  a  letter  to  Rocke  {*  Works,'  L  p.  74), 
from  scruples  of  conscience  about  the  religious  tests  and  oaths  required. 
In  1688  he  advertised  the  public  that  some  of  his  manuscripts  had 
been  lost  or  stolen,  and  others  mutilated  by  accident;  and  in  1689, 
finding  his  health  declining,  he  refused  moat  yisita^  and  set  himself  to 
repair  the  loss.  In  that  year,  being  still  in  a  sort  of  expectation  that 
the  alchemical  project  might  succeed,  he  procured  the  repeal  of  the 
statute  6  Hen.  lY.  "against  the  multiplying  of  gold  or  silver;*'  and 
what  was  still  more  useful,  the  same  statute  contains  a  provision  that 
"no  mine  of  copper,  &&,  shall  be  adjudged  a  royal  mine,  although 
gold  or  silver  may  be  extracted  out  of  the  same."  In  1691  his  com- 
plaints began  to  assume  a  more  serious  character.  Lady  Banelagh 
died  on  the  28rd  of  December,  and  he  followed  her  on  the  30th  of  tue 
same  month.  He  was  buried  at  St.  Martin's-in-thO'Fields,  January  7, 
1692,  and  a  funeral  sermon  was  preached  on  the  occasion  by  Dr.  Burnet, 
who  had  long  been  his  friend,  and  to  the  expenses  of  whose  '  History 
of  the  Beformation'  he  had  laigely  contributed. 

Boyle  was  never  married.  He  was  tall,  slender,  and  emaciated; 
excessively  abstemious  in  food,  and  somewhat  oppressed  by  low  spirits ; 
but  at  the  same  time  of  a  copiousness  of  conversation  and  wit  which 
made  Cowley  and  Davenant  rank  him  in  that  respect  among  the  first 
men  of  his  age.  His  benevolence  both  in  action  and  sentiment  distin- 
guished him  from  others  as  much  as  his  acquirements  and  experiments, 
and  that  in  an  age  when  toleration  was  unknown.  He  constantly 
refused  a  peerage,  though  the  personal  friend  of  three  successive  kings. 
He  was  always  a  moderate  adherent  of  the  Church  of  England;  nor 
is  it  recorded  that  he  ever  attended  any  other  place  of  worship,  except 
once  when  he  went  to  hear  Sir  Henry  Vane  discourse  at  his  own  hoasei, 
on  which  occasion  he  entered  into  a  discussion  with  the  preacher. 
Finally,  he  was  a  man  of  whom  all  spoke  welL  With  such  a  character, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  his  private  virtues  were  made  to  reflect 
a  lustre  upon  his  scientific  exploits  which  the  latter  could  not  have 
gained  alone;  the  more  especially  when  it  is  considered  that  his  con- 
temporaries, who  viewed  him  as  he  was  and  from  their  own  position, 
had  a  right  to  regard  his  genius  as  one  which  produced  results  of  the 
first  order,  which  could  be  but  another  way  of  saying  that  it  was  of 
the  first  order  itself  So  indeed  it  has  been  understood :  and  we  are 
accustomed  to  talk  of  Bacon  and  Newton  and  Boyle  together.  The 
merits  of  Boyle  are  indeed  singular  and  almost  unprecedented;  his 
discoveries  are  in  several  cases  of  the  highest  utility ;  but  we  do  not 
think  the  inference  that  they  were  the  result  of  a  reasoning  power  or 
a  distinctive  sagacity  of  the  highest  kind,  would  be  correct.  Coming 
after  Bacon,  feeling  all  the  beauty  of  his  methods,  disgusted  with  the 
spirit  of  system,  and  strong  beyond  lus  contemporaries  in  common 
sensQ,  the  same  view  of  life  which  made  him  indifferent  to  the  political 
and  religious  disputes  of  his  time,  and  content  himself  with  the  know- 
ledge and  practice  of  the  things  which  they  all  agreed  in,  also  regulated 
his  views  of  philosophy ;  so  that  he  began  to  investigate  for  himself 
on  the  simple  principle  of  examining  closely,  and  strictly  relating  what 
he  saw.  In  this  respect  his  writings  remind  us  strongly  of  those  of 
Boger  Bacon :  they  are  full  of  sensible  views  and  experiments  of  his 
own,  and  of  absurdities  derived  from  the  relation  of  others.  He  leans 
too  much,  for  one  of  our  day,  to  the  attempt  to  discover  the  funda- 
mental relations  which  touch  close  upon  the  primary  qualities  of  matter, 
instead  of  endeavouring  to  connect  and  dasrafy  what  he  had  actually 
observed.  His  discoveries  do  not  show  him  to  have  that  talent  for 
suggestion  and  power  of  perceiving  points  of  comparison,  whidi  is  the 
distinguitihing  attribute  of  the  greatest  diBCoverers.  To  take  an 
instance :  in  his  experiments  "  showing  how  to  make  flame  stable  and 
ponderable,"  he  finds  that  various  substances  gain  weight  by  being 
heated.  He  states  it  then  as  proved  that  "either  flame,  or  the 
analogous  effluxions  of  the  fire^  will  be^  what  (demists  would  call, 
corporified  with  metals  or  minerals  exposed  naked  to  its  action;"  but 
it  never  suggests  itself  to  him  that  the  additional  substance  added  to 
the  metal  or  mineral  may  be  air,  or  a  part  of  air. 

When  a  character  has  been  overrated  in  any  respect^  the  discovery 
of  it  is  usually  attended  by  what  the  present  age  calls  a  're-action:' 
the  pendulum  of  opinion  swings  to  the  side  opposite  to  that  on  which 
it  has  been  unduly  brought  out  of  its  position  of  equilibrium.  And 
this  has  been  the  case  with  recent  estimates  of  the  diaracter  of  Boyle 
as  a  man  of  science.  Perhaps  it  will  be  a  fair  method  to  take  a  forogn 
history  of  physics  (where  national  partiality  ia  out  of  the  question) 
wid  try  the  following  point: — What  are  those  discoveries  of  the 
Briton  of  the  17th  century  which  would  be  thought  worthy  of  record 
by  a  Frenchmaii  of  the  19th!  In  the  'Hist.  PhiL  du  Ptogr^  de  U 
Physique,'  Pari%^1810,  by  11  Libes,  we  find  a  chapter  devoted  to  the 
•Progrdi  de  U  Physique  entr^  lea  mains  de  BoyV  and  we  are  told 


that  the  air-pump  in  his  hands  became  a  new  roaohiTio  that  such 
means  in  the  hands  of  a  man  of  genius  midtiply  scSenoe^  and  that  it  is 
impossible  to  follow  Boyle  throxigh  his  labours  without  being  astonished 
at  the  immensity  of  his  resources  for  tearing  out  the  secrets  of  nature. 
The  disoovery  of  the  propagation  of  sound  by  the  air  (the  mors 
creditable  to  Boyle  that  Otto  von  Guericke  had  been  led  astray  as  to 
the  cause),  of  the  absorbing  power  of  the  atmosphere^  of  the  elastio 
force  and  combustive  power  of  steam,  the  approximation  to  the  weight 
of  the  air,  the  discovery  of  the  '  reciprocal '  attraction  of  the  electrified 
and  non-electrified  body,  are  mentioned  as  additions  to  the  science. 
There  is  a  peculiar  advantage  consequent  upon  such  a  labourer  as 
Boyle  in  the  infancy  of  such  a  soienoe  as  chemistry.  Here  are  no 
observed  fscts  of  Buck  coognon  ooonrrenoe,  and  the  phenomena  of 
which  ara  so  distinctly  understood,  that  any  theory  reoeivea  aoinething 
like  assent  or  diuent  as  soon  as  it  is  proposed.  The  science  of 
mechanics  must  have  origLoally  stood  to  chemistry  much  in  the  same 
relation  as  the  objects  of  botany  to  those  of  minerslogy :  the  first 
presenting  themselves,  the  second  to  be  sought  for.  The  mine  wras  to 
be  found  as  well  as  worked;  and  every  one  who  sunk  a  shaft  diminished 
the  labour  of  his  suocessors  by  showing  at  least  one  place  where  it 
was  not.  In  this  point  of  view  it  is  impossible  to  say  to  what  degree 
of  obligation  chemistry  is  to  limit  its  acknowledgments  to  Boyle. 
Searching  every  inlet  which  phenomena  presented,  trying  the  whole 
material  world  in  detail,  and  with  a  disposition  to  prioe  an  error  pre- 
vented, as  much  as  a  truth  discovered,  it  cannot  be  told  how  many 
were  led  to  that  which  does  exists  bv  the  previous  warning  of  Boyle  as 
to  that  which  does  not.  Perhaps  had  his  genius  been  of  a  lugher 
order  he  would  have  made  fewer  experiments  and  better  deductions; 
but  as  it  was^  he  was  admirably  fitted  for  the  task  he  undertook,  and 
no  one  can  say  that  his  works,  the  eldest  progeny  of  the  '  Novum 
Organum,'  were  anything  but  a  credit  to  the  source  whence  they 
sprung,  or  that  their  author  is  unworthy  to  occupy  a  high  place  in 
our  Pantheon,  though  not  precisely  on  the  grounds  taken  in  numy 
biographies  or  popular  treatises. 

The  characteristics  of  Boyle  as  a  theological  writer  are  much  the 
same  as  those  wliich  appertain  to  him  as  a  philosopher.  He  does  not 
enter  at  all  ioto  dispute  articles  of  faith,  and  preserves  a  quiet  and 
aigumentative  tone  throughout :  but  the  very  great  prolixity  which 
he  fiJla  into  renders  ^^"1  almost  unreadable.  He  waa^  as  he  informs 
us  in  his  youth,  a  writer  of  verses,  and  one  fancy-piece  in  prose, '  The 
Martyrdom  of  Theodora,'  has  been  preserved,  wherein  his  hero  and 
heroine  make  set  speeches  to  each  other,  of  a  kind  somewhat  like 
those  in  Cicero  de  Oratore,  with  a  little  dash  of  Amadis  de  Gaole, 
until  the  executioner  relie?es  the  reader.  His  '  Occasional  Reflections' 
have  fallen  under  the  lash  of  the  two  greatest  satirists  in  our  language, 
Swift  and  Butler,  in  the  '  Pious  Meditation  upon  a  Broomstick '  of  the 
former,  and  an  '  Occasional  Reflection  on  Dr.  Charlton's  feeling  a  dog's 
pulse  at  Gresham  College,'  publiahed  with  the  posthumous  writings 
of  the  latter.  The  treatisea  'On  Seraphic  Love,'  'Considerations  on 
the  Style  of  the  Scriptures,'  and  '  On  the  great  Yeneration  that  Man's 
Intellect  owes  to  God,'  have  a  place  in  the  '  Index  librorum  pzohibi- 
torum'  of  the  Roman  Church. 

The  'Boy lean  Lectures'  were  instituted  by  him  in  his  last  will, 
and  endowed  with  the  proceeds  of  certain  property,  as  a  salary  for  a 
"  divine  or  pr^tching  minister,"  on  condition  of  preaching  eight  sermons 
in  the  year  for  proving  the  Christian  religion  against  notorious  infidels, 
namely,  atheista^  tiieists,  pagans,  Jews,  and  Mohammedans,  not  descend- 
ing lower  to  any  controversies  that  are  among  Christians  themselves 
The  minister  ia  also  reqiured  to  promote  the  propagation  of  Christianity, 
and  answer  the  scruples  of  all  who  apply  to  him.  The  stipend  was 
made  perpetual  by  iGrohbishop  Tennison.  Dr.  Bentley  was  appointed 
the  first  Boyle  lecturer.  We  shall  not  give  a  detailed  list  of  all  the 
titles  of  Boyle's  works,  which  would  occupy  much  room  to  little 
purpose,  as  a  complete  aet  of  the  original  editions  is  very  rarely  met 
with,  and  the  two  collected  editions  have  their  own  indexea.  During 
huB  lifetime,  in  1677,  a  very  imperfect  and  incorrect  edition  was  pub- 
lished at  Geneva.  The  fiirBt  complete  edition  was  published  in  17^4 
by  Dr.  Birch,  as  siready  noticed.  It  is  in  five  volumes  folio,  and 
contains  ^e  life  which  has  furnished  all  succeeding  writers  with 
authorities,  besides  a  very  copious  index.  The  collection  of  letters  ia 
the  fifth  volume  is  highly  interesting.  The  seoond  complete  editkn 
was  published  in  1772.  But  previously  to  either  of  these^  Dr.  Shaw, 
the  editor  of  Bacon,  deserved  well  of  the  scientific  world  by  publishing 
an  edition  of  Boyle  in  three  volumes  quarto,  "  abridged,  methodised, 
and  disposed  under  general  heads."  As  far  as  may  be^  the  various 
and  scattered  experiments  are  brought  together,  and  a  good  index 
added,  but  we  cannot  find  any  references  to  the  originals.  There  is  a 
list  of  Boyle's  works  in  Hutton's  mathematical  dictionary,  and  another 
in  A£oreri. 

BOTLE,  ROGER,  fifth  son  and  eleventh  child  of  the  first  earl  of 
Cork,  bom  April  26, 1621,  was  created  Baron  Broghill,  almost  while  in 
his  infancy,  by  Charles  I.  He  married  a  sister  of  tiiie  Earl  of  Sufiblk, 
and  landed  with  his  wife  in  Ireland  the  day  idfter  the  breaking  out  of 
the  rebellion,  which  he  displayed  great  activity  in  quelling. 

The  death  of  Charles  I.,  and  the  state  of  his  possessions  in  Ireland, 
which  he  almost  gave  up  as  lost»  induced  Boyle  to  seek  retirement  in 
England,  where  he  occupied  hiinself  with  projeots  for  the  restoration 
of  royalty.    He  had  gone  so  far  as  to  obtain  a  passport^  and  was  on 
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tho  poiut  of  leaving  the  kingdom  for  the  purpose  of  having  an  inter- 
view with  CharloB  IL,  when  nis  prooeedings,  and  the  future  oourse  of 
his  life^  were  tamed  in  another  dizeotion  by  the  dexterous  manage- 
ment of  Cromwell,  who,  with  the  members  of  the  Committee  of  PuUic 
Safety,  had  beoome  acquainted  with  Lord  BroghiU's  intentions.  Crom- 
well had  been  struck  with  the  possibility  of  securing  the  services  of 
Lord  Brc^hiU  in  the  cause  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  having  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  members  of  the  committee,  he  sent  a  message  to  his  lord- 
ship informing  him  of  his  desire  to  wait  upon  him,  and  followed  his 
own  meesenger  so  quickly,  that  he  e&tared  his  lordship's  apartments 
before  he  had  time  to  deliberate  upon  the  meaning  of  the  oommuni- 
cation.  Cromwell  informed  Lord  Broghill  that  the  Committee  of 
Safety  were  acquainted  with  his  intended  movements,  which  he  detailed. 
Lord  Broghill  attempted  to  doxy  the  facts,  on  which  Cromwell  pro- 
duced copies  of  papers  which  his  lordship  had  confidentially  addressed 
to  friends  of  the  royalist  cause.  The  frank  and  candid  manner  of 
Cromwell,  the  just  compliments  which  he  paid  to  Lord  Broghill's 
merits,  and  the  real  service  which  he  was  doing  him  by  protecting  him 
from  tiie  coosequenoes  of  his  conduct,  completely  succeeded  in  gaining 
him  to  Cromwell's  proposals.  Cromwell,  who  was  about  to  proceed 
with  an  army  to  Ireland,  offered  Broghill  the  command  of  a  general 
officer,  with  a  condition  that  his  services  should  be  limited  to  the  im- 
mediate object  of  the  expedition.  Broghill,  after  some  hesitation, 
accepted  Cromwell's  proposition.  His  services  in  Ireland  proved  that  his 
abilities  had  not  been  overrated.  On  one  or  two  occasions  his  boldness 
and  activity  were  of  signal  value,  especially  during  the  siege  of  Clon* 
mel,  when  his  vigilance  prevented  the  rebels  from  forming  in  the  rear 
of  the  anny  during  the  siege.  While  engaged  upon  this  service  he 
received  an  urgent  message  from  Cromwell  recalling  him  to  donmel, 
the  siege  of  which  he  feared  he  should  be  compelled  to  raise,  as  there 
was  TOQidti  disease  in  the  ^rmy,  and  it  had  been  twice  repulsed  by  the 
Irish.  At  the  end  of  three  days  Lord  Broghill  appeared  at  the  head 
of  his  division  before  donmel,  when  Cromwell  caused  the  whole  army 
to  salute  him  by  the  cry  of  '  A  Broghill !  a  Broghill  1 '  Cromwell 
himself  embraced  him,  and  shortly  afterwards,  though  it  was  in  the 
depth  of  vrinter,  Clonmel  was  taken. 

Under  the  Protectorate  Lord  Broghill  was  one  of  the  privy  council, 
and  at  the  qpecial  request  of  Cromwell  he  went  to  preside  in  Scotland. 
Bichard  Cromwell  selected  him  as  one  of  the  cabinet  council,  along 
with  Dr.  T^Uiams  and  Colonel  Philips,  and  more  than  once  his  lord- 
ship's political  talents  were  most  dexterously  employed  in  sustaining 
the  Protector's  interests.  But  the  impossibility  of  Bichard  Cromwell 
any  longer  retaining  the  protectorate  becoming  soon  evident,  Lord 
Brogh£Q,  conceiving  that  the  country  might  otherwise  fall  into  the 
hands  of  a  cabal,  used  every  exertion  to  bring  about  the  Restoration. 
He  repaired  to  Ireland,  and  by  his  influence  secured  the  co-operation 
of  some  of  the  most  important  individuals  in  the  army,  and  soon  after 
sent  Lord  Shannon,  lus  younger  brother,  with  a  letter  encouraging 
Charlee  IL  to  land  in  Ireland. 

After  the  Restoration  Lord  Broghill  was  created  earl  of  Orrery,  and 
took  his  seat  in  the  cabinet  council.  He  also  acted  as  one  of  the  lords 
juaticeB  for  the  government  of  Ireland,  and  was  appointed  lord  presi- 
dent of  the  province  of  Munster.  In  the  leisure  which  succeeded  the 
active  part  of  lus  life^  the  Earl  of  Orrery,  at  the  king's  request,  wrote 
severed  plays.  He  wrote  aUo  some  verses  on  the  death  of  Cowley,  and 
other  poetical  pieces ;  a  thin  folio,  on  the  art  of  war;  and  'Parthe- 
nis8a»'  a  large  romance  in  folio,  part  of  which  he  wrote  by  desire  of 
Henrietta  liaria,  daughter  of  Charles  I.  These  productions  have  no 
great  merit,  and  were  chiefly  written  during  severe  attacks  of  the  gout 

He  opposed  a  petition  presented  to  the  king  by  the  Irish  Catholics, 
praying  for  the  restoration  of  their  estates :  the  prayer  of  the  peti- 
tioners vrss  rejected.  The  Act  of  Settlement^  which  was  drawn  up  by 
the  £arl  of  Orrery,  contains  stipulations  by  which  those  Roman  Catho- 
lics who  bad  conducted  themselves  loyally  were  restored  to  their  pes- 
■easions.  In  a  local  courts  in  which  he  presided  in  virtue  of  his  office 
of  Lord  President  of  Munster,  he  is  stated  to  have  acted  with  great 
wisdom  and  equity.  The  Earl  of  Orieiy  died  Oct  16th,  1679,  in  his 
59th  year. 

BOTLSTON,  ZABDIEL,  an  American  physician,  was  bom  in  the 
state  of  Massachusetts  in  1684.  He  was  Uie  first  to  introduce  inocu- 
lation  into  New  England,  where,  the  practice  became  general  before  it 
was  common  in  Qreat  Britain.  In  1721  the  small-pox  broke  out  at 
Boston  in  an  alarming  manner,  when  Dr.  Cotton  Mather  pointed  out 
to  the  profSossion  an  account  of  inoculation  as  practised  in  the  East, 
which  was  contained  in  a  volume  of  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society.'  Kotwithstanding  the  ridicule  with  which  his  medical 
brethren  treated  this  mode  of  counteracting  a  virulent  disease, 
Boylsion  had  the  courage  to  inoculate  his  own  son.  In  the  years 
1721  and  1722,  the  practice  of  inoculation  spread,  and,  with  one  or 
two  esKceptions,  it  was  attended  with  the  most  successful  results.  But 
rach.  were  the  obstinate  prejudices  of  the  profession  and  the  public 
generally,  that  clamours  were  raised  sgainst  Boylston,  and  his  life  was 
in  daxiger  in  consequence  of  the  excited  state  of  popular  feeling; 
even  the  'seleci  men'  of  Boston  passed  a  by-law  prohibitory  of  inocu- 
lation. It  vraa  alleged  that  the  practice  increased  the  prol»bilities  of 
contagion,  and  also  that  the  disease  being  a  judgment  from  Heaven  on 
men'a  sinsy  it  was  impious  to  adopt  such  means  to  avert  its  wrath. 
Boylston  ontlivcd  these  prejodioeiS  ^^^  acquired  a  considerable  fortune 


by  the  suooessfol  practice  of  his  professkm.  During  a  visit  which  he 
paid  to  Englsnd,  he  met  with  great  attention,  and  was  elected  a  Fellow 
of  the  R^al  Society.  He  corresponded  with  this  body  on  lus  return 
to  America,  and  some  of  his  papers  are  printed  in  the  Society's 
'Transactiona'  He  was  the  author  of  two  works  relating  to  the 
small-pox  (one  a  pamphlet  published  at  Boston),  both  of  which  are  in 
the  library  of  the  British' Museum.  The  other  work  was  printed  in 
London.     He  died  at  Brookline,  Massachusetts,  March  1, 1766. 

BOTSE,  SAMUEL,  a  writer  of  considerable  poetical  talent,  but 
remarkable  chiefly  for  the  singular  contrast  of  his  elevated  imagination 
and  rectitude  of  moral  sentiment,  as  displayed  in  his  writings,  and  his 
dissolute  propensities.  He  was  the  son  of  Joseph  Boyse,  an  eminent 
dissenting  ndnister,  and  was  bom  in  Dublin  in  1708.  Being  destined 
for  the  pulpit,  he  was  sent  by  his  father  to  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
where^  after  spending  a  few  months  in  idleness,  he  married  while  yet 
in  his  teens ;  and  with  his  wife  and  her  sister,  who  in  dissipation  and 
indolence  were  similar  to  himself,  he  returned  to  Dublin,  and  occa- 
sioned by  his  dissolute  conduct  ike  ruin  and  deatii  of  his  father. 
Boyse  then  went  to  Edinburgh,  and  published  in  1731  a  volume  of 
poems,  with  a  flattering  dedication  to  the  Countess  of  Eglinton,  who, 
with  Lord  Stormont  (on  the  death  of  whose  lady  Boyse  had  published 
a  laudatory  elegy),  patronised  him,  and  kindly  recommended  him  to 
Lord  Mansfield  and  the  Duchess  of  Gordon,  by  whom,  and  also  by 
Lords  Stair  and  Tweedale,  he  was  furmshed  with  introductory  letters 
to  the  lord  chancellor.  Sir  Peter  King^  Pope^  and  other  important 
personages  in  England,  whither  he  removed  to  escape  from  the 
importunity  of  his  creditors  in  Scotland.  But  his  indolence  and 
aversion  to  refined  society  defeated  the  friendly  intentions  of  his 
patrons;  so  that,  resorting  to  a  squalid  garret  in  London,  he  relied 
upon  the  sale  of  lUs  verses  and  the  charitaUe  donations  of  literary 
individuals,  whose  compassion  he  excited  by  the  most  servile  and 
pathetic  protestations  of  his  miserable  condition.  In  1740  he  pub> 
lished  his  principal  work,  a  poem  entitled  'Deity'— one  of  tiie 
numerous  attempts  at  poetical  sublimity  in  which  the  most  ridiculous 
faults  are  tolerated  solely  on  account  of  the  subject  The  devotional 
reflections,  though  incoherent,  and  made  often  apparently  to  furnish  a 
rhyme,  display  an  occasional  energy  of  poetical  conception  which 
even  Pope  declared  he  would  not  disown.  But  we  can  feel  only 
disgust  at  the  pious  pretensions  of  a  man  who,  often  with  a  guinea 
obtained  by  employing  his  wife  to  write  mendicant  letters,  could 
gratify  his  sensuality  at  a  tavern  while  she  and  her  child  were  su£fering 
with  cold  and  hunger.  Boyse  was  a  very  copious  contributor  of  verses 
to  the  '  Gentleman's  Magazine : '  these  verses  have  the  signatures '  T ' 
and  '  AlcSBus,'  and  if  collected  would  form  about  six  Ivo  volumes. 
Among  his  separate  publications  are,  'Albion's  Triumph,'  a  poem  on 
the  battle  of  Dettingen;  *  An  Historical  Review  of  the  Transactions 
in  Europe  during  1739-45 ;'  '  Chaucer^s  Tales  in  Modem  EngUsh,'  &o. 
He  was  not  deficient  in  ability  as  a  dassicsl  scholar,  and  a  translator 
of  Qerman,  Dutch,  and  French ;  but  his  inveterate  habit  of  drinli^ig 
hot  beer  in  the  lowest  pot-houses  at  length  stupified  his  mind,  and 
reduced  him  to  the  necessity  of  pledging  even  his  dothes.  In  t^is 
predicament  he  sometimes,  for  several  weeks,  sat  up  in  bed  composing 
odes  and  elegies  for  the  '  Gentleman's  Magazine.'  All  the  mourning 
he  could  afford  on  the  death  of  his  wife  was  a  pennyworth  of  black 
ribbon,  which  he  tied  round  the  neck  of  his  little  dog.  His  wretched- 
ness, like  that  of  Savage,  was  commiserated  by  Dr.  Johnson,  who 
instituted  for  him,  among  his  friends,  a  subscription  of  sixpences. 
His  benefactors,  wearied  out  with  his  applications,  at  length  abandoned 
him,  and  in  May  1749  he  died  in  his  garret  in  Shoe-lane^  with  his  pen 
in  his  hand,  as  he  sat  in  his  blanket  translating  the  treatise  of  Fenelon 
on  the  existence  of  GK>d.  He  left  a  second  wife  in  extreme  poverty, 
and  was  buried  at  the  expense  of  the  parish. 

BO'ZZARIS,  MARCOS,  a  native  of  Souli.  in  the  mountains  of 
Epirus,  bom  about  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  was  yet  a  boy  at  the 
time  of  the  war  of  extermination  waged  by  Ali  Pasha  of  Jannina 
against  the  Souliot^.  [Axi  Pasha.]  At  the  dose  of  that  war  in  1803 
Bozzaris  and  his  fa^  her  were  among  the  remnant  of  the  Souhote  popu< 
lation  who  sucoeediid  in  reaching  Pargs,  whence  they  went  over  to  the 
Ionian  Islands,  theu  under  the  protection  of  Russia.  In  1820,  when 
the  war  broke  out  between  the  sultan  and  Ali,  about  800  Souliotes, 
who  were  still  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  offered  their  services  to  the  Otto- 
man admiral  against  their  old  enemy,  and  were  accordingly  landed  on 
the  coast  of  Epirus.  Soon  after,  however,  having  reason  to  complain 
of  the  Turks,  and  at  the  same  time  receiving  favourable  proposals  with 
a  bribe  of  money  from  Ali,  they  went  over  to  the  pasha,  by  whom  they 
were  replaced  in  possession  of  their  native  mountains.  This  enabled 
Ali  to  carry  on  the  contest  against  the  sultan  for  two  years  longer. 
The  Souliotes  now  fought  for  him  with  their  accustomed  bravery 
under  the  command  of  Bozzaris,  and  their  ranks  were  swelled  by  other 
Epirotes  to  about  3000  fighting  men.  With  this  force  Bozzaris  gained 
several  advantages  over  the  Turkish  army,  which  wss  acting  in  Epirus 
against  Ali  In  the  spring  of  1821  the  sultan  sent  Khourshid  Aahsk 
with  a  freah  army,  who  laid  siege  to  Jannina.  Bozzaris  and  his 
Souliotes  annoved  the  Turks  by  bold  diversions  in  their  rear,  while 
the  Greek  revolution  breaking  out  at  the  same  time  added  to  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  sultan.  On  the  taking  of  Jannina  and  the  death  of  Ali 
in  February  1822,  the  Souliotes  continued  the  war  on  their  own 
account^  and  being  attacked  by  Ehourshid  in  their  monntain%  tl^y 
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defeated  him  with  great  loss  in  Hay  and  June  of  that  year.  Khonrshid 
at  last  quitted  Epirus,  leaving  Omer  Yrioni  in  command  there,  while 
at  the  Bame  time  Prince  Mavrocordato  landed  at  Meeolonghi  with  a 
body  of  regular  troops  in  the  Qreek  service,  and  being  joined  by 
Bozzaris  advanced  towards  Arta.  This  movement  led  to  the  battle  of 
PetU,  on  the  16th  of  July  1822,  which  the  Greeks  and  Philhellenes 
lost  through  the  treachery  of  Gogos,  an  old  Eleftis  and  captain  of 
Armatoles.  Bozzaris,  after  fighting  bravely,  was  obliged  to  retire  with 
Maiwocordato  to  Mcsolongbi.  Soon  after  the  SouUotes,  who  had 
remained  in  their  mountains,  signed  a  capitulation  with  the  Turks,  by 
which  they  gaye  up  Souli  and  the  fortress  of  Khiafa,  and  on  receiving 
a  sum  of  money,  retired  with  their  families  to  Cefalonia,  in  September 
1822.  Bozzaris  with  a  handful  of  SouUotes  remained  with  Mavro- 
cordato, determined  to  defend  Mesolonghi  to  the  last.  He  kept  the 
Turks  at  bay  by  various  sorties,  and  also  amused  them  by  promises  of 
surrender,  until  a  Hydriote  flotilla  coming  to  relieve  the  place,  the 
Turks  raised  the  siege  and  retired  into  Epirus,  March  1823.  The  pasha 
of  Scodi-a  advanced  next  with  a  numerous  force  of  Albanians,  deter- 
mined upon  taking  Mesolonghi.  Bozzaris  feeling  the  importance  of 
that  town  to  the  Qreek  cause,  and  knowing  the  weakness  of  the  forti- 
fications, which  were  unfit  to  resist  a  regular  siege,  determined  to  meet 
the  enemy.  He  left  Mesolonghi  with  a  body  of  only  1200  men,  800  of 
whom  were  his  own  Souliotes,  and  arrived  on  the  20th  of  August  1828, 
near  Eerpenisi,  where  the  van  of  ^e  Albanians,  consisting  of  about 
4000  Mirdites  under  Jeladeen  Bey,  was  encamped.  Having  held  a 
council  with  his  officers,  it  was  determined  to  attack  the  enemy's  camp 
the  following  night.  The  Souliotes  marched  silently  to  the  attack  and 
surprised  the  Albanians,  of  whom  they  made  a  great  slaughter. 
Bozzaris  while  leading  on  his  men  received  a  shot  in  the  loins,  and 
soon  after  another  in  the  face,  when  he  fell  and  expired.  The  Souliotes 
then  withdrew,  carrying  away  Bozzaris'  body,  which  was  interred  at 
Mesolonghi  with  every  honour.  The  executive  government  of  Greece 
being  informed  of  the  event  issued  a  decree  in  which  they  styled 
Bozzaris  the  Leonidas  of  modem  Greece.  His  brother,  Constantine 
Bozzaris,  succeeded  him  in  the  command  of  the  Souliote  battalion. 
The  self-devotedness  of  Bozzaris  was  the  means  of  protracting  the 
defence  of  Mesolonghi  for  two  years  more. 

BRACCIO  FOR TEBRACCI,  called  also  BRACCIO  DA  MONTO'NE, 
from  the  name  of  his  patrimonial  estate,  was  bom  at  Pemgia  in  1368, 
of  an  old  patrician  family.  Braccio,  before  he  was  twenty,  served  as  a 
Condottiere,  or  leader  of  a  mercenary  troop,  in  the  service  of  the 
Count  of  Montefeltro  against  the  Malatesti,  lords  of  Rimini  In  1393, 
when  a  general  insurrectiou  of  the  popular  party  took  place  at  Perugia, 
in  which  a  number  of  the  nobles  were  killed  and  the  remainder  driven 
away,  the  castle  of  Montone  became  a  rally ing-point  for  the  exiles,  and 
Braccio  one  of  their  stoutest  champions.  After  a  desultory  warfare 
between  the  two  factions  for  several  years,  the  popular  party  applied 
for  protection  to  Gian  Galeazzo  Ylsconti,  the  powerful  duke  of  Milan, 
and  paid  allegiance  to  him  in  January  1400;  and  after  the  death  of 
Visconti,  the  party  transferred  its  allegiance  to  Pope  Boniface  IX., 
under  the  plea  of  "  the  welfare  of  the  Republic,"  on  condition  that  the 
emigrant  nobles  should  remain  in  banishment.  Braccio  now  resumed 
his  life  of  a  Condottiere,  and  served  in  Lombardy  under  the  great 
leader  Alberico  da  Barbiano.  He  afterwards  carried  on  a  partisan 
warfare  on  his  own  accotmt,  in  the  Marches  of  Ancona,  against  the 
Marquis  Ludovico  Migliorati,  the  nephew  of  Pope  Innocent  Y II.,  when 
be  levied  contributions,  plundered  towns,  and  got  ransoms  from  the 
officers  whom  he  made  prisoners. 

In  1406  the  great  Western  schism  began,  which  was  only  extin- 
guisbed  twelve  years  after  by  the  Council  of  Constance,  during  which 
period  several  popes  or  antipopes  distracted  the  church  by  their 
conflicting  claims.  Ladislaus,  king  of  Naples,  thought  of  availing 
himself  of  this  confusion  to  occupy  the  Papal  States  and  all  central 
Italy,  and  he  sent  messengers  to  Braccio  in  1408,  to  induce  him  to 
enter  his  service,  promising  to  forward  his  views  towards  the  subjection 
of  his  native  town,  Perugia.  Braccio  accepted  the  proposal,  received  a 
sum  of  money  for  his  condotta,  and  crossing  the  Apennines  at  the 
head  of  a  considerable  body  of  horse  and  foot,  he  scoured  the  valley  of 
the  Tiber  and  took  seyeral  towns  in  the  name  of  the  king.  The  people 
of  Perugia,  in  alarm,  sent  ambassadors  to  Ladislaus,  who  was  then  at 
Rome,  and  offered  him  the  dominion  of  their  city,  provided  he  would 
not  let  the  emigrants  return.  **  Rather  than  make  peace  with  the 
nobles,"  said  the  leaders  of  the  people  in  the  council,  "  we  will  submit 
to  a  foreign  king."  LadisLaus  accepted,  in  June  1408,  the  dominion  of 
Pemgia.  He  agreed  that  the  emigrant  nobles  should  not  be  allowed 
to  remain  within  thirty  noiles  of  the  gates  of  Pemgia.  He  also  sent  a 
large  body  of  Neapolitan  cavalry  to  attack  Braccio,  who,  having 
received  timely  information^  retired  to  the  Marches,  from  whence  in 
1409  he  marched  again  towards  the  south,  and  joined  the  other  great 
Condottiere,  Sforza  Attendolo,in  driving  away  the  troops  of  Ladislaus 
ftK>m  the  Roman  State  in  the  name  of  the  new  pope,  John  XXIII. 
Braccio  again  attacked  Perugia,  when  Ladislaus,  having  made  peace 
with  Pope  John,  sent  Sforza  to  chedL  his  movements,  and  Braccio 
moved  towards  Bologna  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  pope.  In 
1414  Ladislaus  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  sister  Joanna  IL,  a 
w»ak  prinoesa.  In  the  following  year  the  Council  of  Constance  depoMd 
John  XXIIL  Braodo,  ever  intent  upon  his  object  of  re-entering  his 
native  town  by  force,  having  exacted  a  sum  of  eighty  thousand  ducats 


from  Uie  people  of  Bologna,  marched  with  his  bands  in  the  epring  of 
1416,  and  encamped  in  front  of  Perugia,  before  the  oitiaens  bad  tims 
to  prepare  for  defence.  After  some  resistanoe^  the  citizens  in  despair 
sent  him  a  deputation,  offering  to  make  him  Lord  of  Perugia,  provided 
he  granted  a  general  amnesty  for  the  past  On  the  19th  of  July  1418, 
Bn^io  at  the  head  of  his  bands,  and  of  all  the  emigrant  nobles,  after 
twenty-four  years  of  exile,  re-entered  Pemgia  in  triumph  aoiidst 
acclamations,  and  received  the  oath  of  allegiance  from  the  msgistntes 
and  the  principal  citizens.  His  conduct  was  temperate,  but  firm;  he 
enjoined  strict  discipline  on  his  soldiers ;  he  divided,  at  first,  the  cinl 
offices  among  the  two  parties,  but  by  degrees  he  gaye  to  Ms  friends 
the  larger  share;  he  checked  the  importunities  of  the  emigrants  to 
recover  possession  of  their  confiscated  property ;  he  paid  the  debts  of 
the  republic  with  his  own  treasures,  accumulated  during  his  wan; 
and  he  encouraged  the  university  of  Perugia.  The  people  began  to 
like  him,  and  the  learned  gave  him  their  praises;  but  he  was  cruel 
towaixls  those  who  offered  Mm  any  resistance. 

In  1417  Bracdo  marched  towards  Rome,  wMch  in  the  absence  of  a 
legitimate  pope  was  occupied  by  the  Neapolitans,  and  entered  it  by 
capitulation,  but  he  was  shortly  after  obliged  to  evacuate  it  at  the 
approach  of  his  rival  Sforza.  The  Council  of  Constance  had  now 
elected  Pope  Martin  V.,  a  man  of  determination,  who  expressed  his 
intention  of  recovering  full  possession  of  the  Papal  States,  and  ridding 
them  of  all  lords  and  usurpers.  A  deputation  was  sent  to  him  from 
the  council  and  magistrates  of  Pemgia,  requesting  him  to  confirm 
Braccio,  count  of  Montone,  as  lord  of  Pemgi&  Martin  gave  an 
evasive  answer,  upon  which  Braccio  prepareid  for  the  threatened 
danger  by  raising  money  from  the  neighbouring  cMeftoins  of  the 
Marches  and  of  Umbria,  who  paid  his  demands  through  fear.  About 
this  time  Bi'accio  issued  a  decree  restoring  to  the  emigrant  nobility 
of  Perugia  their  property,  of  which  they  had  been  deprived  since 
1893. 

Pope  Martin  allied  himself  with  Queen  Joanna  of  Naples,  who  gave 
him  her  genend,  Sforza  Attendolo,  to  reduce  the  Papal  territories 
into  Bubj^ion.  Braccio  made  preparation  to  oppose  Mm,  but  before 
the  two  rivaJs  could  meet  in  the  field  the  pope  quarrelled  with  Joanna, 
upon  which  both  he  and  Sforza  supported  the  claims  of  the  Anjou 
dynasty  to  the  crown  of  Naples.  One  consequence  of  this  change 
was  that  Martin  agreed  to  make  terms  with  Braccio,  whom  he  inrit^ 
to  meet  him  at  Florence  in  Febraary  1420.  Bracdo  went  to  the  con- 
ference with  the  retinue  of  a  great  potentate,  and  accompanied  by  the 
lords  of  Foligno,  Camerino,  Fabriano,  and  others,  and  by  the  principal 
nobles  of  Pemgia,  Assisi,  Todi,  Orvieto,  Nami,  and  RietL  On  arriving 
at  the  gates  of  Florence,  he  took  off  his  armour  and  put  on  a  vest  of 
purple  and  gold,  and  entered  the  city  on  foot,  escorted  by  the  magis- 
trates and  first  citizens  of  the  republic,  who  accompanied  him  to  the 
palace  of  the  pontiS  It  wa^  agreed  that  Pemgia  and  its  territory, 
and  several  towns  in  the  Marohes,  should  be  administered  by  Braccio 
and  his  heirs.  Braccio  was  to  serve  with  his  troops  at  the  expense 
of  the  pope  against  Bologna,  which  had  revolted  under  one  of  the 
Bentivogll 

On  his  return  Braccio  contributed  to  embeUlsh  Perugia,  and  he 
ordered  the  construction  of  the  emissary  to  carry  off  the  superabnod- 
ant  waters  of  .the  Thrasymene  Lake.  Bologna  in  the  course  of  two 
months  was  obliged  to  capitulate  to  the  troops  of  Braccio,  and  submit 
to  the  pope  in  July  1420.  At  the  close  of  that  year  he  married,  with 
great  pomp,  the  sister  of  Varani,  lord  of  Camerina  Meantime  a  civil 
war  broke  out  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Louis  of  Anjou,  count  of 
Provence,  encouraged  by  Pope  Martin,  and  supported  by  Sforza,  who 
had  quarrelled  with  Queen  Joanna,  invaded  the  kingdom,  where  he 
found  numerous  adherents  among  tiie  nobles.  Joanna  sent  Antonio 
Carafi'a,  nicknamed  Malizia  on  account  of  his.  cunning,  as  her  ambas- 
sador to  Alfonso  of  Aragon  and  Sicily,  who  was  then  in  Sardinia. 
Alfonso  went  to  Sicily  to  collect  his  fleet  for  the  assistance  of  Joanna, 
who  at  the  same  time  offered  to  Braccio  the  command  of  her  land 
forces,  with  the  rank  of  high-constable  of  the  kingdom,  and  paid  him 
down  200,000  ducats  in  advance.  In  the  spring  of  1421  Bracdo 
entered  the  Abmzzo  with  a  lat^e  force,  suprising  by  the  rapidity  of 
his  maroh  the  partisans  of  the  Angevins,  who  submitted,  except 
Count  Caldora,  who  took  refuge  in  the  mountains.  Sulmona  capita- 
lated.  Braccio,  issuing  out  of  the  defiles  of  Abmzzo,  surprised  Capos, 
and  suddenly  appeared  before  Naples,  wMch  was  then  besieged  by 
Sforza  and  by  the  fleet  of  Louis  of  Anjou.  King  Alfonso  meantime 
arrived  with  Ms  fleet  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay;  Sforza  was  obliged 
to  raise  the  siege,  the  Angevins  retired  to  Csstellamare,  and  Bracoio 
entered  Naples  in  triumph  with  King  Alfonso,  who,  together  with 
Queen  Joanna,  solemnly  bestowed  upon  Braccio  the  golden  staff  of 
high-constable  of  the  kingdom,  with  supreme  command  over  both  the 
Neapolitan  and  Aragonese  forces,  and  caused  the  troops  to  swear  obe- 
dience to  him.  The  queen  at  the  same  time  created  Mm.  Count  of 
Foggia  and  Prince  of  Capua,  the  last  of  which  towns  she  gave  bun 
in  fief.  A  desultory  predatory  warfare  was  carried  on  for  some  time 
by  the  troops  of  Braccio  against  those  of  Sforza,  in  wMoh  however 
the  poor  inhabitants  of  the  fine  plains  of  Campania  were  the  greatest 
sufferers.  Pope  Martin  now  interfered  as  mediator,  and  Louis  of 
Anjou,  giving  up  his  attempt  for  the  present,  withdrew  .to  Rome. 
Sforza  remained  under  arms,  but  Braooio  undertook  to  win  Mm  over 
to  the  queen's  party ;  in  which  he  saooeeded  at  an  interview  near 
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Monte  GaBmo,  when  the  two  mal  chiefs,  who  had  both  served  iu 
their  youth  under  Alberioo  da  Barbiaao,  renewed  their  former 
acquaintanca  The  war  being  now  over,  Bracoio  in  the  spring  of  1422 
returned  to  Perugia,  afber  having  taken  on  hia  way  Cittli  di  Castello, 
which  he  added  to  his  other  territorieB. 

In  the  following  year,  fresh  disturbances  having  broken  out  at 
Naples,  Alfonso  sent  again  for  Braccio,  and  Queen  Joanna  gave  the 
messengers  a  crown  to  be  placed  on  his  head  as  Prince  of  Aquila  and 
Capua,  with  full  power  to  subdue  and  govern  the  important  province 
of  Abruzzo,  which  had  again  revolted.  On  the  ISth  of  February  1423, 
the  Lord  of  Perugia,  seated  on  a  seat  of  ivory  in  the  great  hall  of  the 
townhouse,  and  attended  by  the  lords  of  Foligno  and  Camerino,  received 
the  Neapolitan  envoys,  from  whom  Corrado  Trinci,  lord  of  Foligno, 
having  received  the  crown,  placed  it  on  the  brow  of  Brac<;io  and  a 
golden  chain  round  his  neck,  amidst  loud  acclamations  of  "  Long  live 
the  Prince  of  Capua  and  Lord  of  Perugia."  As  the  dominion  of  Braccio 
extended  over  great  part  of  Umbria  and  the  Marches,  and  on  the  south 
over  the  principality  of  Capua,  the  acquisition  of  Aquila  and  the 
Abruzzo  would  have  joined  these  two  portions  so  as  to  form  the  whole 
into  a  compact  principality.    Braccio's  ambition  is  said  to  have  soared 
still, higher,  and  to  have  aspired  to  the  crown  of  Naples.     In  May 
1423  he  gathered  his  bands  near  Todi,  to  the  number  of  3200  horse- 
men and  some  thousand  foot,  with  which  he  entered  the  kingdom  of 
Naples ;  he  overran  Campania  and  Apulia,  defeated  the  partisans  of 
the  Angevina^  took  Bari,  and  advanced  into  CaUbria ;  then  retracing 
his  steps  towards  the  Abruzzo,  he  laid  siege  to  the  strong  town  of 
Aquila  in  the  summer  of  1423.  He  blockaded  the  town  and  devastated 
the  surrounding  country.  Joanna,  who  had  now  revoked  her  adoption 
of  Alfonso  and  made  common  cause  with  Louis  of  Anjou,  ordered 
Sforza  to  march  to  the  relief  of  Aquila.    Braccio,  being  joined  by 
other  bands  of  the  Aragonese  party,  was  in  possession  of  the  whole 
Abruzzo.     In  December  1423  Sforza  began  hia  march  from  Apulia 
along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  took  Ortona,  and  crossed  the  river 
Pescara  near  its  mouth,  his  advanced  guard  making  their  horses  swim 
through  the  stream.    As  the  body  of  Sforza's  army  remained  on  the 
opposite  bank,  Sforza  plunged  again  into  the  river  to  encourage  them 
to  crq^     One  of  his  men,  being  carried  away  by  the  current,  was  in 
the  act  of  drowning,  when  Sforza  pushed  his  horse  forwards  to  save 
him,  seized  him  by  the  arm,  and  both  sank  into  the  water  and  disap- 
peared.    Thus  died  Sforza  Attend  olo,  the  great  Condottiere,  on  the 
4th   of   January  1424.    His  army,  dishec^tened,  retired  from  the 
Abruzzo.   Braccio,  who  was  at  Cbleti,  upon  hearing  the  news,  extolled 
the  fame  of  his  rival,  remarking  that  this  unexpected  catastrophe 
boded  no  good  to  himself.    He  however  pushed  on  the  siege  of  Aquila 
with  renewed  vigour.   The  town  began  to  suffer  through  famine.    The 
archbishop  encouraged  the  besieged  by  telling  them  that  the  queen 
and  the  pope  would  soon  relieve  them,  and  he  excommunicated  Braccio 
in  the  name  of  the  pontiff  At  last,  in  the  spring  of  1424,  the  Angevin 
army,   led  by  Count  Caldora  and  other  chiefs,  marched  into  the 
Abrozzo,  and  encamped  on  the  hills  above  Aquila.    Braccio  permitted 
them  to  enter  the  plain.    The  battle  was  fought  on  the  2nd  of  June. 
Caldora's  army  was  greatly  superior  in  numbers,  and  in  the  midst  of 
the  fight  a  sortie  from  the  people  of  Aquila,  falling  on  the  rear  of 
Braccio's  line,  decided  the  victory.   Braccio,  while  fighting  desperately, 
received  a  blow  on  the  head  and  fell  senseless.    He  was  taken  prisoner 
to  the  camp  of  Caldora,  and  treated  with  humanity.     He  survived  for 
three  days,  refusing  to  take  food,  though  urged  to  do  so,  an^  would 
not  ntter  a  word.    It  was  said  that  his  wound  was  not  mortal     He 
died  on  the  6th  of  June  1424,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  Rome 
rejoiced  at  his  fall ;  Ludovico  Colonna  took  his  body  to  Pope  Martin, 
wno  ordered  it  to  be  buried  in  unoonsecrated  ground  outside  of  the 
wallsL     Eight  years  after,  Nicol6  Fortebracoi  recovered  from  Pope 
En^enius  lY.  the  remains  of  his  relative,  and  deposited  them  in  the 
church  of  the  Franciscan  convent  of  Perugia.    Oddo  Fortebracci,  son 
of  Braccio,  resigned  the  government  of  Perugia  into  the  hands  of  the 
pope,  in  July  1424,  retaining  the  various  fiefs  of  his  father,  with  the 
title  of  Count  of  Montone.    The  history  of  Braccio's  life  forms  an 
intportant  part  of  the  history  of  Italy  during  the  fifteenth  century, 
vrhich  was  the  last  age  of  its  tumultuous  independence. 

(Febretti,  Biografit  dei  CapUani  ventwieri  deliC  Umhria  ;  Campanus, 
J>c  Vita  et  Gesiis  Brachix;  Lomonaco,  Vite  deifamoti  0(tpilani  cCitcdia; 
Compagnoniy  &oria  deUa  Mairca;  and  the  contemporary  local  chroniclers, 
ftznong  whom  must  be  noticed  Lorenzo  Spirito,  who  wrote  a  poem  of 
one  hundred  and  one  chapters  in  terza  rima,  entitled  L*AUro  Marie, 
in  which  he  narrates  in  chronological  order  the  deeds  of  Braccio  and  of 
hia  contemporary  Plccinino.  This  curious  poem  was  printed  at  Yicenza 
in  1489:  it  is  now  extremely  rare.) 

BRACCIOLI'NI,  PO'OaiO,  son  of  Gucoio  Bracciolini,  a  notary, 
waa  bom  in  1380,  at  Terranuova,  in  the  Florentine  territory.  He 
studied  Latin  at  Florence  under  Giovanni  da  Ravenna,  a  disciple  of 
Petrarch ;  and  afterwards  Qreek  under  Chrysoloras,  a  learned  Byzan- 
tine emigrants  About  1402  Poggio  went  to  Home,  where  Boniface  IX. 
employed  him  in  the  pontifical  chancellery,  as  apostolic  secretary  or 
'writer  of  th^  papal  letters.  Boniface  having  died  in  October  1404, 
his  successor.  Innocent  YII.,  continued  Poggio  in  his  office,  which  he 
ikcld  for  about  half  a  century,  under  eight  successive  popes.  Poggio 
availed  himself  of  the  favour  of  Innocent  to  obtain  an  appointment 
in  the  apostoUo  chancellery  for  his  friend  and  schoolfellow  Leonardo 


Bruni  of  Arezza  The  friendship  between  these  two  distinguished 
scholars  continued  till  death.  Inuoceut  having  died  in  1406,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Gregory  XIL,  who  was  soon  after  deposed  by  the  Council 
of  Pisa,  and  replaced  by  Alexander  Y.  This  was  the  period  of  the 
g^t  western  schism.  [Bbnedict,  Antipope.]  In  the  midst  of  these 
distractions  Poggio  withdrew  to  Florence,  where  he  pursued  his  lite- 
rary studies,  and  found  a  patron  in  Niccol6  Nicoli,  a  wealthy  Floren- 
tine, noted  for  his  love  of  learning  and  his  encouragement  of  the 
learned.  When  John  XXIII.  was  elected  pope,  Poggio  returned  to 
his  duties  of  pontifical  secretary,  and  as  such  he  accompanied  the  pope 
to  the  Council  of  Constance  in  1414.  At  Constance  he  applied  himself 
to  the  study  of  Hebrew;  and  in  his  excursions  into  the  adjoining 
countries  he  visited  the  abbey  of  St  Gall,  and  other  monasteries, 
where  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover  the  manuscripts  of  several 
classical  works  which  were  considered  as  lost,  or  of  whidli  only  imper- 
fect copies  existed.  He  complains,  as  Boccaccio  had  done  before  him, 
of  the  monks  taking  no  care  of  the  literary  treasures  which  they 
possessed,  and  allowing  the  valuable  manuscripts  to  rot  "in  cellars 
and  dungeons  unfit  even  for  condemned  criminals."  Poggio  found, 
among  other  manuscripts,  copies  of  Quintilian's  'Institutions,'  of 
Yegetius,  Silius  Italicus,  Axnmianus  Marcellinus,  Columella,  Asconius 
Pedianus's  commentaries  upon  some  of  Cicero's  orations,  the  'Argo- 
nautics'  of  Yalerius  Flaccus,  several  comedies  of  Plautus,  &o. 
Continuing  his  researches  after  his  return  to  Italy,  either  by  himself 
or  through  his  friends,  he  found  at  Monte  Casino  a  copy  of  'Frontinus 
de  Aquroductibus,'  he  procured  from  Cologne  the  nfteenth  book  of 
'Petronius  Arbiter,'  and  from  a  monastery  at  Langres  several  of 
Cicero's  orations,  which  had  been  regarded  as  lost.  Poggio  either 
purchased  the  manuscripts,  or  transcribed  them,  or  pointed  them  out 
to  persons  wealthier  than  himselC  His  friends,  Bartolommeo  da 
Montepulciano  and  Cinzio,  of  Home,  assisted  him  by  their  own 
exertions,  and  Nicoli  by  his  liberality. 

While  Poggio  was  staying  at  Constance,  he  witnessed  the  trial  and 
execution,  by  the  sentence  of  that  council,  of  Jerome  of  Prague,  on 
the  charge  of  heresy.  He  gives  a  most  vivid  account  of  that 
deplorable  transaction  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Leonardo  Bruni,  which 
has  been  often  quoted  by  subsequent  historians.  Poggio  was  evidently 
moved  by  the  constancy  and  the  eloquence  of  the  defence  of  the 
Bohemian  reformer;  and  his  own  knoivledge  of  the  corruptions  of 
the  Roman  Church  at  that  time  made  him,  if  not  openly  advocate 
Jerome's  cause,  at  least  commiserate  his  face  in  terms  so  strong  that 
his  more  prudent  friend  Leonardo  wrote  to  warn  him  against  givii^ 
way  to  his  feelings.  Poggio  was  still,  nominally  at  least,  papal  secre- 
tary at  the  time.  After  Martin  Y.  was  solemnly  acknowledged  as 
legitimate  pope,  and  the  council  was  dissolved  in  1417,  Poggio 
followed  the  ponti£f  on  his  return  to  Italy  as  far  as  Mantua,  where  he 
suddenly  left  the  papal  retinue  and  repaired  to  England.  Whether 
he  left  in  disgust,  or  through  fear  for  having  expressed  his  sentiments 
too  freely  on  church  matters,  is  not  clearly  ascertained.  While  in 
Constance  he  had  received  an  invitation  from  Cardinal  Beaufort, 
bishop  of  Winchester.  His  expectations  from  Beaufort's  liberality 
were  disappointed;  and  at  length,  having  received  through  some 
friends  in  Italy  an  offer  to  resume  his  office  at  Rome,  he  left  England 
about  1421.  Of  his  remarks  during  his  residence  in  England  there 
are  scattered  firagments  in  his  published  letters,  and  still  more  in  the 
unedited  ones.  His  picture  of  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  English 
is  not  fiattering.  He  says  that  they  were  more  addicted  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  table  than  to  those  of  learning;  and  that  the  few 
who  cultivated  literature  were  more  expert  in  sophisms  and  contro- 
versial quibbles  than  in  real  science. 

Poggio  contmued  in  his  office  during  Martin's  pontificate,  pursuing 
at  the  same  time  his  researches  after  manuscripts  and  antiquities,  for 
which  latter  object  he  made  excavations  at  Ostia  and  other  parts  of 
the  Campagna.  He  also  made  Latin  translations  of  the  first  six  books 
of  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  of  Xenophon's  '  Cyropssdia.'  Eugenius  I Y., 
having  in  1431  succeeded  Martin  Y.,  was  soon  after  obliged  by  a 
popular  rebellion  to  remove^his  court  to  Florence.  Then  came  the 
controversies  between  the  Pope  and  the  Council  of  Basel,  which  lasted 
during  the  rest  of  Eugenius's  pontificate,  till  hu  death  in  1447.  The 
greater  part  of  t-hia  time  was  spent  by  Poggio  at  Florence,  or  at  a 
country-house  he  had  purchased  in  the  Yal  d'Amo,  some  say  with  the 
produce  of  some  classical  manuscripts  which  he  sold.  He  gives  in 
his  letters  a  description  of  this  residence,  which  he  had  adorned  with 
statues  end  other  remains  of  antiquity  that  he  had  collected  in  varioos 
places.  He  wrote  there  several  works,  among  others  his  '  Discourse 
on  the  Unhappiness  of  Princes,'  which  he  dedicated  to  Thomas  of 
Sarzaoa,  afterwards  Pope  Nicholas  Y.;  and  his  virulent  invectives 
against  Filelfo,  who  had  attacked  the  character  of  Poggio's  friend 
Nicoli.  When  the  two  fierce  disputants  became  reconciled,  Poggio 
wrote  a  sort  of  disavowal  of  his  former  accusations,  which  is  found  at 
the  end  of  the  invectives.  In  1435  Poggio  married  Selvaggia,  of  the 
family  of  Buondelmonte  of  Florence,  a  young  and  handsome  lady,  with 
whom  he  lived  happily.  While  making  up  his  mind  to  his  marriage, 
he  wrote  a  dialogue  on  the  question, '  An  sen!  sit  uxor  ducenda  I 
From  that  time  Poggio  reformed  his  life,  which  had  been  before  rather 
licentious.  In  1437  he  published  a  selection  of  his  letters,  written  in 
l4itin,  like  all  the  rest  of  his  works,  aooording  to  the  fashion  of  that 
age.    His  friend  Leonardo  Bruni  dying  in  1 444,  Poggio  composed  • 
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funeral  oration  to  hi§  memory.    He  wrote  alao  other  funeral  orations— 
for  Cardinal  Zabarella,  who  died  at  the  Council  of  Constance;  for  the 
Cardinal  Santa  Croce,  a  patron  of  letters ;   for  Lorenzo  de  Medici, 
brother  of  the  great  Cosmo ;  for  Cardinal  Sant  Augelo,  who  fell  in  the 
battle  of  Varna  against  the  Turks,  &c.    His  friend  Nicholas  V.  being 
raised  to  the  pontifical  throne  in  1447,  Poggio,  who  had  returned  to 
Kome  and  resumed  the  duties  of  his  office,  addressed  to  the  new  pontiff 
an  eloquent  oration,  of  mixed  eulogy  and  iCdvice  on  the  duties  and 
dangers  of  his  exalted  station,  '  Oratio  ad  summum  Pontificem  Nico- 
laum  V.    To  this  time  belongs  Poggio's  treatise  *De  Varietate  Fortunae,' 
one  of  his  best  works,  whidi  presents  a  good  Tiew  of  Italian  politics 
at  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  an  interesting  sketch  of  the 
remains  of  ancient  Rome  in  Poggio*s  time,  and  a  curious  account  of 
the  travels  of  the  Venetian,  Niccol6  Conti,  in  the  east.    He  also  wrote 
'  Dialogue  adversus  Hypocrisin,'  in  which,  as  well  as  in  his  disquisition 
'  De  Avaritia  et  Luxnria,'  he  inveighs  against  the  vices  of  the  clergy, 
and  especially  of  the  monks,  which  were  certainly  very  flagrant  in 
that  age,  and  were  the  main  cause  that  led  to  the  great  Reformation  in 
the  following  century.      Notwithstanding   his  satirical  freedom  he 
preserved  the  good  graces  of  Nicholas,  in  support  of  whose  right  to 
the  papacy  he  wrote  a  bitter  invective  against  his  rival  the  antipope 
Felix,  in  which,  as  usual  with  Poggio,  his  accusations  outstripped 
truth.   A  violent  quarrel  with  George  of  Trebizond  about  some  literary 
matters  brought  the  two  scholars  to  blows,  and  the  Qreek  was  in 
consequence  obliged  to  quit  Rome.    In  1450,  the  plague  being  in 
Rome,  Poggio  withdrew  to  Florence,  where  he  wrote  his  '  Facette,*  a 
eollection  of  humorous  anecdotes  and  repartees,  some  of  which  are 
very  indecent    He  also  wrote  '  Historia  Disceptativa  Convivialis,'  or 
discussions  upon  various  philological,  historicid,  and  moral  subjects ; 
'  Disputatio  de  Infelidtate  Prinoipum,'  in  which  he  speaks  of  princes 
in  a  strain  of  democratic  contempt,  rather  odd  in  a  man  who  had  lived 
almost  all  his  life  at  courts;  <De  Nobilitate  Dialogus,'  in  which  the 
various  meanings  of  nobility  are  examined;  ' De  Miseria  Conditioms 
HumanK.'    In  1453,  on  the  death  of  Carlo  Aretino,  chancellor  of 
Florence,  Poggio,  through  the  influence  of  the  Hedici,  was  appointed 
his  snecessor.    He  finally  quitted  the  Roman  court  after  being  fifty 
vears  in  its  service,  and  it  was  not  without  regret  that  he  parted  from 
his  kind  patron.  Pope  Nicholas. 

Having  now  access  to  the  archives  of  Florence,  he  undertook  a 
history  of  that  republic, — 'Historise  Florentinas,'  lib.  viiL,  which 
embraces  the  period  from  1850  to  1455.  It  was  translated  into  Italian 
by  his  son  Jacopo,  and  printed  in  1476,  and  afterwards  republished  in  a 
more  correct  and  improved  form  by  Serdonati,  Florence,  1598.  The 
Latin  text  was  not  published  till  1715,  by  Recanati,  who  prefixed  to 
it  a  biography  of  the  author.  Poggio  has  been  charged  with  marked 
partiality  for  his  countrymen  in  his  history.  Another  deficiency  is 
noted  l^  a  grave  authority,  Kachiavelli,  who,  in  the  preface  to  his  own 
history,  obeerves  that  both  ''Poggio  and  Leonardo  Bruni,  two  excel- 
lent historians,  had  diligently  described  the  wars  between  Florence 
and  the  other  states  and  princes,  but  with  regard  to  the  civil  conten- 
tions of  the  republic,  its  internal  factions  and  their  results,  they  had 
.been  either  silent  or  extremely  laconic  in  their  account,  either  because 
they  fimoied  them  beneath  the  dignity  of  history,,  or  perhaps  because 
they  were  afraid  of  offending  the  relatives  and  descendants  of  persons 
who  had  figured  in  those  transactions." 

Poggio  died  at  Florence  in  1459,  and  was  buried  with  great  honours 
in  the  church  of  Santa  Croce,  near  his  friend  Leonardo  BrunL  A  statue 
of  him  by  the  sculptor  Donatello  is  in  the  duomo  or  cathedraL 

Poggio  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  of  the  epoch  of 
the  revival  of  literature,  and  one  of  those  who  contributed  most  to  the 
spreading  of  that  revival.  His  long  life,  the  offices  of  trust  which  he 
filled,  his  travels,  his  extensive  oorrespondence,  his  multifiirious  learning, 
all  oontribute  to  render  him  one  of  the  most  remarkable  writers  of  the 
15th  century.  His  works,  especially  his  '  Orations'  and  his  'Epistolse,' 
are  remarkable  for  their  eloquence  and  fluency  of  style,  though  their 
language  does  not  equal  in  olassio  purity  that  of  Poliriano  and  some 
other  latinistfl  of  the  following  age.  His  sentiments  are  noted  for  their 
independence  and  frankness ;  even  in  his  addresses  to  the  great,  his 
language,  though  courtly,  is  tree  from  flattery. 

Poggio's  son  Jaoopo  was  a  man  of  learning,  but  after  being  in  his 
youth  the  friend  of  the  Medici,  he  conspired  with  the  Pazzi  against 
LorenEo,  and  being  seized  after  the  murder  of  Giuliano,  was  publicly 
hanged  in  1478. 

BRACTON,  one  of  the  writers  who  are  meant  when  the  phrase  is 
nsed  '  our  ancient  law-writers,'  or  '  the  ancient  text-writers  of  our 
law.'  These  writers  lived  from  the  close  of  the  12th  to  the  middle  of 
the  15th  century.  The  oldest  is  Glanville,  whose  era  is  referred  to 
the  reign  of  Henry  II.  and  Richard  L  Braoton  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  He  appears  to  have  been  bom  about  the  beginning  of  the 
18th  century.  The  others  are  Britton,  Littleton,  and  the  unknown 
authors  of '  Fleta,'  '  The  Mirror  of  Justice,'  'The  Doctor  and  Student,' 
and  liie  '  Old  Book  of  Tenures.'  These  books  all  celate  to  the  nature, 
piinciples,  and  operation  of  the  ancient  laws  and  constitution  of  the 
ralm,  and  together  with  a  few  minor  treatises,  the  collections  of 
Welsh,  Saxon,  and  Norman  laws,  the  charters  and  statutes,  the  year- 
books which  contain  notes  of  causes  and  decisions,  the  records  of 
wnts,  mquesta,  surveys,  and  of  the  receipts  and  issues  by  and  from  the 
king's  revenue,  and  the  incidental  information  to  be  found  in  the 


chroniclers,  form  the  study  of  those  personB  who  wish  to  beoome 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  English  judicature,  of  the  oourts  for 
the  administration  of  justice,  and  generally  of  the  various  operations 
of  the  English  law. 

Bracton's  work  is  entitled  '  De  Consuetudinibus  et  Legibus  AngU* 
canis.'  It  is  divided  into  five  books,  and  the  following  ia  a  slight 
sketch  of  the  nature  and  object  of  the  work. 

In  the  first  book  he  treats  of  distinctions  existing  in  respect  both  of 

persons  and  things;  in  the  second  of  the  modes  in  which  property 

may  be  acquired  in  things ;  in  the  third  of  actions  or  remedies  at  law. 

The  fourth  book  is  divided  into  several  sections,  which  treat  on  the 

assize  of '  novel  disseisin,'  the  assize  of  'ultuna  presentatio,'  the  assize 

of  'mort  d'ancestor,'  the  writ  of  consanguinity,  the  grants  in  'libera 

eleemosyna,'  and  on  dower.    The  fifth  and  last  book  is  also  divided 

into  sections,  in  which  the  author  treats  of  the  writ  of  right,  essoios, 

defaults,  warranty,  and  exceptions.    A  laiger  abstract  of  the  contents 

of  this  work  may  be  found  in  Reeves'  '  History  of  the  English  Law,' 

voL  il  p.  86,  &a    A  treatise  so  methodical  in  its  arrangements,  so 

precise  in  its  statements,  and  so  abundant  in  its  information,  must 

have  been  the  work  of  some  very  able  person.     Little  however  is  now 

known  of  this  author.    The  writers  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 

collecting  what  could  be  recovered  of  the  Fmglish  authors  of  the 

middle  ages,  are  Leland,  Bale,  and  Pits,  of  whom  the  two  former  lived 

in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  supplied  Pita,  who  was  a  Catholic 

writer  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  and  James  L,  with  most  of  the  infor 

mation  which  his  work,  valuable  as  it  is,  contains.    Their  statements 

that  Bracton  was  a  judge  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  that  he  was  Chief 

Justice  of  Englandi,  are  now  regarded  as  questionable.  There  is  better 

reason  to  believe  that  he  was  a  Henry  de  Bracton  who  delivered  law 

lectuies  in  the  University  of  Oxford  towards  the  middle  of  the  13th 

century,  and  that  he  sa^  once  at  least,  as  a  justice  itinerant  in  the 

reign  of  Heniy  IIL    The  value  of  the  work,  and  the  high  esteem  in 

which  it  was  held,  is  manifest  by  the  numerous  copies  which  were 

made  of  it  before  the  invention  of  printing  opened  so  much  easier  and 

cheaper  a  way  of  multiplying  copies  of  valuable  writings.    The  pains 

which  it  must  have  required  to  transcribe  the  work,  and  consequently 

the  expense  of  it,  may  be  collected  firom  the  extent  of  the  workTwhich 

fills  in  its  printed  form  not  less  than  888  folio  pages.    Many  of  these 

manuscript  copies  exist  It  is  said  that  there  are  no  less  thui  eight  in 

the  various  libraries  which  compose  the  book-department  of  the 

British  Museum.    In  1569  it  was  printed  in  a  folio  volume,  and  again 

in  quarto  in  1640,  the  text  of  the  old  edition  being  collated,  very 

imperfectly,  with  that  of  some  of  the  manuscripts. 

BRADDOCK,  EDWARD,  lost  his  life  in  Yiiginiay  by  the  French 
and  Indians,  in  the  war  in  which  General  Wolfe  afterwards  fell  on  the 
heights  at  Quebec  in  Canada.  The  French  having  determined  to  con- 
nect their  Canadian  colony  with  their  other  possessions  in  Louisiana 
by  a  chain  of  fortified  military  stations  which  interfered  with  the 
British  territories,  General  Braddock,  with  an  army  of  2000  English, 
was  despatdied  to  Virginia,  where  he  arrived  in  February  1755,  at 
Richmond.  With  890  waggons  of  provisions,  i^mmuniUon,  and  big- 
gage,  he  reached  in  July  the  Monongahela,  a  branch  of  the  river 
Ohio.  Washington,  who  was  then  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  joined 
him  as  a  volunteer,  in  the  capacity  of  aide-de-camp ;  and  firom  his 
accurate  knowledge  of  his  native  country,  and  of  the  Indian  mode  of 
warfare,  would  have  furnished  the  English  commander  with  the  infor- 
mation requisite  for  tJie  success  of  his  expedition,  but  Braddock's 
self-sufiQciency  contemptuously  disregarded  the  advioe  of  American 
officers.  Having  advanced  on  the  9th  of  July  within  six  miles  of 
Fort  du  Quesne,  now  Pittsburg,  where  he  supposed  the  enemy  awaited 
his  approach,  his  columns,  in  passing  silently  through  a  deep  forest 
ravine,  were  suddenly  struck  with  terror  by  the  frightful  war-whoop 
of  the  Indians  from  the  dense  thickets  on  both  sides,  and  the 
murderous  fire  of  invisible  rifles.  Rushing  forward  they  were  sor^ 
prised  and  attacked  in  front  by  the  French  forces,  while  the  Indian 
warriors,  leaping  by  hundreds  from  their  ambush,  fell  upon  them  with 
fury  in  the  rear.  Their  strange  and  hideous  appearance,  and  the 
echo  of  their  piercing  dog-like  yelp,  in  such  a  gloomy  wilderness  of 
trees,  so  startled  the  English  soldiers,  who  for  the  first  time  heard  it, 
that  the  panic  which  seized  them  continued  until  half  the  army  was 
destroyed.  With  the  single  exception  of  Washington,  who  reoeived 
several  rifle  balls  through  his  dress,  and  had  two  horses  shot  under 
him,  Ho  officer  escaped  alive.  Braddock  himself  after  mounting  in 
succession  five  horses,  was  shot,  and  carried  off  on  a  tumbril  by  the 
remnant  of  his  troops,  who  fied  precipitously  forty  miles  to  the  place 
in  which  the  baggage  had  been  left,  where  he  died. 

BRADLET,  JAMES,  the  third  Astronomer  Royal,  and  the  first, 
perhaps,  of  all  astronomers  in  the  union  of  theoretical  sagacity  with 
practical  excellence,  was  bom  at  Sherboum  in  Gloucestershire  (proba- 
bly in  March,  1692-93).  For  all  authorities,  &a,  we  must  refer  the 
reader  to  the  excellent  and  minute  account  of  him  in  the  Oxford 
edition  of  his  'Miscellaneous  Works  and  Correspondence,'  Oxfoid, 
1832,  by  Professor  Rigaud. 

His  father,  William  Bradley,  married  Jane,  the  nster  of  the  Bsr. 
James  Pound,  known  by  the  observations  of  the  comet  of  1680  which 
he  supplied  to  Newton,  together  with  other  observations  referred  to 
in  the  *  Principia.'  With  tlus  unde  James  Bradley  passed  much  of 
his  time,  and  found  in  his  house  the  means  of  applying  himself  to 
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wbnonomiicftl  obBermtioD.  Ab  early  as  1716  there  is  a  letter  of  Halley 
to  Poand  mentioning  Bradley  as  an  observer;  and  in  1718  and  1719, 
we  find  some  obseryations  of  double  stars  (Castor  and  7  YirginiB), 
which  have  since  been  nsed  by  Sir  J.  Herschel  in  his  determination  of 
the  orbits  which  each  of  the  pairs  just  mentioned  describes  round  the 
other  ('  Mem.  R.  Astion.  Soa/  vol.  v.,  pp.  195,  202).  At  the  same 
time  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  motions  of  Jupiter*s  satellites,  and 
detected,  by  observation,  the  greater  part  of  the  inequalities  afterwards 
discussed  by  Bailli.  Tables  of  the  satellites,  from  Bradley's  observa- 
tions, were  published  in  Halley's  collection,  London,  1749,  and  in 
•Phil.  Trans.*  voL  XXX- 

Bradley  was  entered  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  in  1710,  and  took 
the  degrees  of  ELA.  and  M.A.  in  1714  and  1717.  In  1718  he  became  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  1719  he  was  ordained  to  the  rectory 
of  Bridstow,  in  Honmouthahlre.  In  1720  he  obtained  another  living, 
but  in  1721  resigned  his  preferments  on  obtaining  the  Savilian  Profes- 
sorship of  Astronomy  at  Oxford,  with  the  holding  of  which  they  are 
incompatible.  He  also  resigned  the  office  of  chaplain  to  Bishop  Hoadlv. 
We  find  him  now  engaged  in  miscellaneous  observation,  particularly 
with  the  long  telescope  introduced  by  Huyghens.  With  one  of  these 
of  212  feet  focal  leogth,  he  measured  the  diameter  of  Yenus  in  1722. 
Pound  died  in  1724,  and  in  the  next  year  Bradley  began  the  observa- 
tions which  led  to  his  great  discovery. 

The  circumstances  connected  with  the  discovery  of  Abskbation  are 
described  under  that  title  in  the  Abts  and  Sciences  Division  of  the 
English  CTCLOPiEDiA.  The  scene  of  the  first  observations  was  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Molyneux  at  Kew,  which  afterwards  became  the  palace 
of  that  name,  but  was  some  years  back  pulled  down.  The  associated 
observations  of  Bradley  and  Molyneux  detected  the  motion  of  7  Bra- 
oonis,  and  other  stars,  and  established  approximately  the  law  of  the 
motion  of  the  first.  That  the  motion  in  decliuation  depended  in  some 
way  or  other  on  the  latitude  of  the  star  was  evident,  and  in  this  state 
the  matter  stood,  when  Bradley  in  1727  erected  a  zenith  sector  for 
himself  at  Wanatead.  The  original  entiy  of  the  first  night's  observa- 
tion at  Kew,  which  confirmed  the  fact  of  an  unexplained  motion  in  7 
Draconis  (Dec.  21, 1725),  is  preserved  in  Bradley's  own  handwriting. 
The  following,  written  on  a  torn  bit  of  paper,  is  the  earliest  of  the 
observed  phenomena  which  led  to  the  greatest  discovery  of  a  man  who 
has,  more  than  any  other,  contributed  to  render  a  single  observation  of 
a  star  dbrrect  enough  for  the  purposes  of  astronomy : — 

'<  Dec  21**  Tuesday  6^  W  sider.  time 
Adjusted  y*  mark  to  y"  Plumb  Line 
ft  then  y*  Index  stood  at  8 
511  48'  22"  y<  star  entred 
49  624  Star  at  y«  Cross 
51  24  Star  went  out 
8  could 

At  soon  as  I  let  go  y*  course 

Borew  I  perceived  y*  Star  too  » 

much  to  y*  right  hand  & 
80  it  continued  till  it  passed 
y*  Cross  thread  and  within  a  quarter 

was 
of  a  minute  after  it  had  passed 

gradnat 
I  turned  y*  fine  screw  till  I  saw 
y*  light  of  y*  star  perfectly 

bisseoted,  and  after  y*  obser 
vation  I  found  y*  index 
at  11  J.  so  that  by  this 
observation  y* 
mark  is  about  3^  f 
too  much  south, 
but  a4JQ8ting 
y*  mark  and  piumblme 
I  found  y*  Index  at  84." 

Bradley  began  his  observations  at  Waustead  with  a  better  instru- 
ment than  that  at  Kew,  and  capable  of  taking  in  a  larger  range  of  the 
heavens.  He  soon  confirmed  the  general  fact  which  he  had  observed, 
and  it  only  remained  to  assign  the  cause.  There  is  traditional  evidence 
to  the  following  anecdote,  first  given  by  Dr.  Thomson  in  his  '  History 
of  the  Royal  Society,'  and  adopted  by  Professor  Bigaud  ;  but  for  which 
the  real  authority  is  Dr.  Kobison,  who  was  old  enough  to  have  possibly 
heard  it  from  one  of  Bradley's  contemporaries.  Dr.  Robison  has  given 
the  anecdote  himself  in  a  part  of  his  '  Mechanical  Philosophy,'  where 
we  should  certainly  not  have  gone  to  look  for  it,  nor,  we  imagine, 
would  Professor  Rigaud :  namely,  in  the  chapter  on  '  Seamanship,' 
vol.  iv.  p.  629  : — *'  When  he  despaired  of  being  able  to  account  for  the 
phenomena  which  he  had  observed,  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  it 
occurred  to  him  all  at  once  when  he  was  not  in  search  of  it.  He 
accompanied  a  pleasure  party  in  a  sail  upon  the  river  Thames.  The 
boat  in  which  they  were  was  provided  with  a  mast  which  had  a  vane 
upon  the  top  of  it.  It  blew  a  moderate  wind,  and  the  party  sailed  up 
and  down  the  river  for  a  considerable  time.  Dr.  Bradley  remarked, 
that  every  time  the  boat  put  about,  the  vane  at  the  top  of  the  boat's 
mast  shifted  a  little,  as  if  there  had  been  a  slight  change  in  the  direc- 
fckm  of  the  wind*    He  observed  this  three  or  roar  times  without  speak- 


ing :  at  last  he  mentioned  it  to  the  sailors,  and  expressed  his  surprise 
that  the  wind  should  shift  so  regularly  every  time  they  put  about. 
The  sailors  told  him  that  the  wind  had  not  shifted,  but  that  the  appa- 
rent change  was  owing  to  the  change  in  the  direction  of  the  boat,  and 
assured  him  that  the  same  thing  invariably  happened  in  all' cases." 
By  tracing  this  phenomenon  to  its  cause,  namely,  the  combined  motion 
of  the  boat  and  the  wind,  he  was  enabled  to  give  the  solution  of  the 
star's  motion,  namely,  a^mall  change  of  place  arising  from  the  spec- 
tator giving  to  the  ray  of  light  the  effects  of  his  own  motion,  as  ex- 
plained in  the  article  Aberration,  referred  to  above. 

Upon  this  discovery,  several  observations  must  be  made,  relative  to 
its  importance  in  astronomy.  It  is  the  fii-st  positively  direct  and 
unanswerable^  proof  of  the  earth's  motion.  In  ike  next  place;,  the 
explanation  given  was  not  purely  an  hypothetical  one,  or  one  which 
would  allow  of  any  velocity  being  attributed  to  light  which  would 
best  answer  to  observed  phenomena,  but  required  that  the  velocity 
already  measured  by  Homer's  observations  of  the  retaidation  of  tiie 
eclipses  of  Jupiter^s  satellites  should  be  the  sufficient  reason  for  the 
annual  oscillations  of  the  fixed  stars.  A  very  simple  geometrical 
analysis  of  the  problem  shows  that  when  the  angle  of  aberration  is 
greatest,  its  sine  must  be  the  quotient  of  the  earws  vdocUy  divided 
by  the  velocity  of  light.  Taking  the  first  at  18  miles  per  second, 
depending  upon  the  correctness  of  the  measurement  of  the  earth's 
orbit  and  of  the  length  of  the  year,  and  the  second  at  200,000  miles 
per  second,  which  depends  upon  a  third  and  distinct  phenomenon, 
namely,  the  observations  of  the  time  of  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites 
at  different  periods  of  the  year,  we  find  &.  priori,  that  the  sine  of  the 
greatest  angle  of  aberration,  if  aberration  tnere  be,  must  be  '00009, 
which  is  the  sine  of  19  seconds  nearly,  and  has  been  made  in  round 
numbers.  The  greatest  aberration  from  the  mean  place  observed  by 
Bradley  was  20  seconds  and  two-tenths,  in  which  the  most  correct 
modem  observations,  in  masses  of  thousands  at  a  time,  have  not 
shown  an  eiTor  of  more  than  three-tenths  of  a  second.  This  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  we  have  said  that,  in  the  union  of  theoretical 
sagacity  with  practical  excellence,  Bradley  stands  unrivalled.  Kewton, 
Laplace,  &c.  were  not  observers.  Flaznsteed,  Cassini,  &o.  were  not 
great  theorists.  Halley,  who  of  all  the  men  of  Bradley's  time,  united 
the  largest  knowledge  of  both,  was  so  far  from  being  the  equal  of 
Bradley  in  minuteness  of  observation,  that  he  constantly  declared  his 
suspicion  of  the  impossibility  of  detecting  a  part  of  a  second.  Kepler 
was  skilful  in  the  detection  of  the  laws  which  phenomena  follow,  but 
not  in  that  of  physical  causes.  In  our  opinion,  Hipparchus  is  (dif- 
ference of  circumstances  considered)  the  prototype  of  Bradley.  The 
time  of  the  discovery  of  the  cause  of  aberration  was  probably  about 
September  1728;  it  was  communicated  immediately  to  the  Boyal 
Society  CPhil.  Trans,,'  No.  406,  vol  xxxv.,  p.  637). 

In  1728  Bradley  began  lectures  at  Oxford,  and  in  1732  removed  his 
residence  to  that  university.    ^Ye  pass  over  the  various  labours  by 
which  he  sustained  the  character  of  the  "  best  astronomer  in  Europe, 
given  to  him  by  Newton,  and  proceed  to  the  year  1742,  when  he  was 
appointed  astronomer  royaL    This  was  almost  the  Ifust  act  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole's  administration,  who,  as  Professor  Rigaud  has  weU 
observed,  "  appears  to  have  determined  that  one  of  the  first  points  he 
would  secure  before  his  retirement  was  the  nomination  in  question  : 
he  declared  his  intention  of  resigning  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  2nd  of  February,  and  Bradley's  appointment  was  dated  the  3rd." 
From  this  time  to  1747  he  was  engaged  (among  other  things)  in  the 
career  of  observation  which  led  to  his  second  great  discovery  of 
nutation  communicated  iu  that  year  ('PhiL  Trans.'  No.  485,  vol  xlv., 
p.  1.)    The  phenomenon  in  its  most  simple  state  may  be  thus  repre- 
sented: the  earth's  axis,  instead  of  describing  a  cone,  describes  a 
fluted  cone;  or,  the  pole  of  the  equator,  instead  of  moving  uniformly 
round  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic  in  a  small  circle,  describes  a  wavy  or 
undulating  curve  with  a  muled  edge,  if  we  may  so  speak,  with  about 
1400  undulations  in  a  complete  revolution.    The  merit  of  Bradley 
consists,  firstly,  in  his  determination  of  so  small  a  quantity,  since  the 
greatest  effect  of  nutation  is  only  half  that  of  aberration,  and  dis- 
tributed through  nineteen  years  instead  of  one ;  secondly,  in  his  dis- 
covery of  the  circumstance  on  which  it  depends,  namely,  the  position 
of  the  moon's  orbit  with  respect  to  the  equator.    This  orbit  shifts  the 
position  of  its  nodes  gradually,  making  them  complete  a  revolution  in 
about  eighteen  years  and  a  half.    This  was  also  found  to  be  the 
period  in  which  the  pole  of  the  equator  describes  one  of  the  waves 
above  mentioned,  and  subsequent  investigation  has  confirmed  the 
dependence  of  the  greater  part  of  the  nutation  on  the  motion  of  the 
moon's^  node,  by  showing  the  former  to  be  a  consequence  of  the  non- 
sphericity  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  moon's  attraction  on  the  protu- 
berant parts.    [Pbecession  and  Nutatiok,  in  Abts  and  Scubkosb 
Div.] 

There  is  a  third  investigation  of  Bradley  which  stands  out  from  the 
rest,  and  displays  considerable  mathematical  sagacity :  we  refer  to  his 
empirical  formuk  for  the  law  of  refraction.  He  was  assisted  in  the 
necessary  computations  by  Maskelyne,  who  first  appeared  before  the 
world  as  the  pupil  of  Bradley.  In  this  very  delicate  researah,  Bndley 
had  again  gone  beyond  his  contemporaries  in  the  e,valuation  of  minute 
quantities.  His  table  is  even  yet  very  good  for  the  first  forty-five 
degrees  of  senith  distance;  and  his  determination  of  the  latitude  of 
Greenwich  (an  investigation  depending  for  its  aocoracy  upon  that  of 
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the  tables  of  refraction)  does  not  differ  more  than  half  a  second  from 
that  deduced  by  Mr.  Pound  from  720  obeervations  with  both  tiie  mural 
cirdea 

In  1761  the  alteration  of  the  style  took  place,  and  Bradley  appears 
to  have  had  some  nhare  in  drawing  up  the  necessary  tables,  as  well 
as  in  aiding  Lord  Macclesfield,  his  early  friend  and  the  seconder  of 
the  measure  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  Mr.  Pelham,  then  minister, 
with  his  advice  on  the  subject.  But  this  procured  him  some  unpopu- 
larity, for  the  common  people  of  all  ranks  imagined  that  the  alteration 
was  equivalent  to  robbing  them  of  eleven  days  of  their  natural  lives, 
and  called  Bradley's  subsequent  illness  and  decline  a  judgment  of 
heaven.  This  was,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  last  expiring  manifestation 
of  a  belief  in  the  wickedness  of  altering  the  time  of  religiotis  anniver- 
saries, which  had  disturbed  the  world  more  or  less,  and  at  different 
periods,  for  1400  years.  In  the  same  year  Bradley  obtained  a  pension 
of  250^.  from  the  crown.  From  that  time  he  continued  his  observations, 
of  which  we  shall  presently  speak,  till  the  1st  of  September  1761,  in 
the  observations  of  which  date  his  handwriting  occun  for  the  last  time 
in  tho  Greenwich  registers.  He  then  retired  among  his  wife's  relations 
at  Chalford  in  Gloucestershire,  where  he  died  July  18, 1762,  and  was 
buried  at  Minchinhampton.  His  health  had  been  failing  for  some 
yean,  though  he  was  originally  of  a  strong  constitution,  and  always 
of  temperato  habits.  His  wife  died  before  him  in  1757,  and  he  left 
one  daughter,  but  his  line  is  now  extinct. 

Thus  far  we  have  obtained  our  materials  for  &cts  from  the  life  by 
Professor  Rigaud,  above  cited.  This  account  does  not  mention  the 
subsequent  history  of  the  manuscript  observations  made  at  the 
observatory  of  Greenwich.  The  following  is  Dr.  Maskelyne's  account 
(Answer  to  Mudge's  'Narrative,'  &c.,  London,  1792) : — "Dr.  Bradley's 
valuable  observations  were  made  in  the  coune  of  twenty  years,  from 
1742  to  1762,  and  consist  of  thirteen  volumes  in  folio.  They  were 
removed  from  the  Royal  Observatory  before  I  was  appointed  to  the 
care  of  ity  by  the  doctor's  executon,  who  thought  proper  to  consider 
them  as  private  property ;  and  during  a  suit  instituted  on  the  part  of 
the  crown,  in  the  Exchequer,  to  recover  them,  they  were  presented  in 
1776  to  Lord  North,  now  Earl  of  Guildford,  chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  and  by  him  presented  to  the  university  on  condition 
of  their  printing  and  publishing  them.  The  univenity  put  them 
immediately  for  that  purpose  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Homsby,  SavUian 
professor,  &c.,  whose  bad  state  of  health  has  been  alleged  as  the  cause 
of  the  delay  of  the  publication."  The  account  of  Dr.  Homsby,  in 
the  preface  of  the  publication  in  question,  diffen  from  the  preceding 
in  an  important  particular.  The  above  would  allow  us  to  infer  that 
the  Univenity  of  Oxford  accepted  a  donation  the  right  to  make  which 
was  under  litigation,  with  a  strong  primd  facie  case  against  it.  Now, 
Dr.  Homsby  mentions — 1,  what  is  very  well  known,  that  both  the 
predecessora  of  Bradley,  Flamsteed,  and  Halley,  wera  allowed  to  con- 
sider their  own  observations  as  their  own  property ;  that  the  former 
printed,  and  his  executon  published,  his  observations  as  private 
property,  and  that  the  daughter  of  the  latter  received  compensation 
for  relinquishing  her  right  to  her  father's  papen ;  2,  that  a  salaried 
office  of  only  1002.  a  year,  with  the  duty  of  improving  as  much  as 
possible  the  planetary  tables  and  the  method  of  finding  the  longitude, 
by  no  means  implied  an  obligation  to  consider  the  actual  observations 
made  as  the  property  of  the  government;  and  8,  that  the  Royal 
Society  having  first  made  and  abandoned  a  claim,  the  government 
instituted  its  suit  in  1767,  and  abandoned  it  in  1776,  brfore  the 
observations  were  presented,  not  to  Lord  North  penonally,  but  in 
trust  for  the  univenity  of  which  he  was  chancellor.  Dr.  Maskelyne 
wrote  under  feelings  of  pique  at  being  refused  the  sheets  of  the 
observations  as  fast  as  they  were  printed ;  this,  though  it  would  have 
been  under  ordinary  circumstances  a  churlish  proceeding,  might 
perhaps  have  been  advisable  in  r^ard  to  the  officer  of  a  government 
that  had  pretended  a  claim  to  l£e  property  of  the  work,  which, 
though  dormant  at  the  time,  the  university  could  not  know  to  have 
been  formally  abandoned.  And  it  has  been  suggested  to  us,  that 
there  is  no  method  of  abandoning  a  suit  in  the  Exchequer,  as  a 
practical  relinquishment  of  proceedings  is  no  bar  in  that  court  to 
their  revival  at  any  future  time.  The  observations  in  question  were 
published  at  Oxford  in  two  volumes :  the  first  in  1798,  under  tho 
superintendence  of  Dr.  Homsby;  the  second  in  1805,  under  that  of 
Dr.  Abraham  Robertson.  They  go  from  1750  to  1762,  and  are  about 
60,000  in  number. 

But  these  observations  might  have  remained  a  useless  mass,  except 
for  occasional  reference,  to  this  day,  had  it  not  been  for  the  eneigy 
of  a  distinguished  German  astronomer,  Frederick  William  Beesel 
[Bsssel],  who  at  Lilienthal  and  Eonigsberg  successively,  and  from 
1807  to  1818,  added  to  other  laborious  occupations  the  enormous  task 
of  reducing  and  drawing  conduaions  from  all  Bradley's  observations, 
published  in  the  latter  place  and  year  under  the  title  of '  Fundamenta 
AstronomisD  pro  anno  1755,  deducta  ex  observationibus  viri  incom- 
parabilis  James  Bradley.'  '*  This  work  has  always  been  considered  one 
of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  our  astronomy.  It  exhibits  the 
result  of  all  Bradley's  observations  of  stara,  reduced  on  a  uniform 
system,  and  is  always  referred  to  by  succeeding  astronomen  as  the 
representative  of  Bradley's  observations."  (Professor  Airy,  *Rep.  Brit 
A«.\voL  i  p.  187.)  J'        *- 

It  may  he  ssUl  that  Bradley  changed  the  face  of  astronomy.    The 


discoveries  of  aberration  and  nutation,  and  the  improvement  of  ths 
tables  of  refraction,  the  attention  to  minute  observation,  and  the  tact 
with  which  every  instrument  was  applied  to  the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  best  adapted,  were  so  many  great  steps  both  in  the  art  and  science. 
Before  his  time  every  instrumental  improvement  was  a  new  cause  of 
confusion,  by  pointing  out  irr^ularities  which  seemed  to  baffle  all 
attempts  both  at  finding  laws  and  causes.  Nevertheless,  the  name  of 
Bradley  hardly  appean  in  popular  works,  nor  will  do  so  until  the 
state  of  astronomy  is  better  understood.  Let  any  man  set  up  for  the 
founder  of  a  sect,  and  begin  by  asserting  that  he  has  found  out  the 
cause  of  attraction,  or  the  structure  of  the  moon;  let  him  exalt 
himself  in  the  daily  papers,  and  he  must  be  unfortunate  indeed  if  in 
three  yean  he  is  not  more  widely  known  in  this  country  than  its  own 
Bradley,  one  of  the  6nt  astronomen  of  any. 

BRADSHAW,  JOHN,  president  of  the  oourt  which  tried  Charles  L, 
was  bom  in  1586.  Bradshaw  was  of  a  good  fkmily  in  Cheshire.  Hii 
mother  was  a  daughter  and  coheiress  of  Ralf  Winnington  of  Offerton. 
He  was  a  student  of  law  in  Gray's  Inn.  He  had  considerable  ohamber 
practice,  especially  among  the  partisans  of  the  Parliament,  and  he  is 
admitted  by  his  enemies  to  have  been  not  without  ability  and  legal 
knowledge. 

In  October  1644  Bradshaw  was  employed  by  the  Parliament,  in 
conjunction  with  Prynne  and  Nudigate,  to  prosecute  lords  Maoqoire 
and  Macmahon,  the  Irish  rebels.  In  October  1646,  by  a  Tote  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  which  the  peen  were  desired  to  acquiesce,  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  three  commissionen  of  the  Great  Seal  for 
six  months ;  and  in  Febraaiy  following,  by  aTote  of  both  houses,  Chief 
Justice  of  Chester.  In  June  1647  he  was  named  by  the  Parliament 
one  of  the  counsel  to  prosecute  the  royalist  Judge  Jenkins.  On 
October  12^  1648,  by  order  of  the  Parliament^  he  received  the  degree 
of  Serjeant. 

On  January  1, 1648-49,  it  was  adjudged  by  the  Commons  that  by 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  land,  it  is  treason  in  the  King  of  England 
for  the  time  being  to  levy  war  against  the  Parliament  and  kingdom. 
On  the  4th  an  ordinance  was  passed  for  erecting  a  high  court  of  jostios 
for  the  trial  of  the  king.  The  commissionera  for  the  trial  of  the  king 
elected  Serjeant  Bradshaw  their  president.  Lord  Clarendon  says  that 
at  first  he  seemed  much  surprised  and  Tory  resolute  to  refuse  iL  The 
ofier  and  the  acceptance  of  it  are  strong  evidence  of  the  stawichness 
of  Bradshaw's  republicanism.  Of  the  manner  in  which  he  performed 
the  office  yery  different  opinions  have  been  expressed.  He  has  been 
praised  for  having  acted  with  dignity,  firmness,  and  moderation ;  he 
has  been  censured  for  acting  with  rudeness,  insolence,  and  haughtinesiL 
The  truth  is,  he  was  a  great  lawyer,  but  he  was  nothing  mora ;  and 
he  acted  as  a  rigid  lawyer  and  a  stem  rapublicao,  impressed  with  a 
lofty  notion  of  the  dignity  of  the  office  he  held,  might  be  expected  to 
act  on  such  an  occasion. 

The  court  ordered,  **  that  John  Bradshaw,  Serjeantat-Law,  who  b 
.appointed  president  of  this  court,  should  be  called  by  the  name,  and 
have  tiie  title  of  Lord  President,  and  that  as  well  within  as  without 
the  said  court,  during  the  commission  and  sitting  of  the  said  coott" 
The  deanery  house  in  Westminster  was  given  lum  as  a  residence  for 
himself  and  his  posterity ;  and  the  sum  of  60002.  allowed  him  to  procure 
an  equipage  smtable  to  the  dignity  of  his  office.  The  parliam^t 
further  settled  4000^  a-year  upon  him  and  his  heirs,  in  landed  property. 
He  was  also  made  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  Hefaftd 
previously  been  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  Wales  and  of  Chester, 
besides  being  Lord  President  of  the  Council  of  State.  The  aoeamnla* 
tion  of  so  many  offices  in  one  man  looks  something  like  pluralism  in 
the  Commonwealth :  and  unless  very  great  allowance  be  made  on 
account  of  the  dignity  of  the  work  done,  the  remuneration  mustappesr 
somewhat  disproportioned  to  the  quantity  of  it 

When  Cromwdl  seized  the  government,  Bradshaw  was  one  of  those 
who  offend  all  the  opposition  in  their  power,  and  never  went  over  to 
him.  Bradshaw's  conduct,  in  courage  and  firmness,  almost  equalled 
Ludlow's.  His  bold  answer  to  Cromwell,  when  he  came  to  dinolre 
the  council,  is  well  known.  When  Cromwell  insisted  upon  every  one 
taking  out  a  commission  from  himsdf,  if  they  chose  to  retain  their 
places  under  his  govemment,  Bradshaw  absolutely  refused,  allegiiig 
that  he  had  received  his  commission  as  Chief  Justice  of  Chester,  to 
continue  "  quamdiu  se  bone  gesserit,"  and  he  should  retain  it  withoat 
any  other,  unless  he  could  be  proved  to  have  justly  forfeited  it  by 
want  of  integrity.  He  soon  after  set  out  on  the  circuit,  withoat 
waiting  further  orden ;  nor  did  Oliver  think  it  prudent  to  prevent  or 
recal  him,  as  he  had  said  nothing  but  force  should  make  him  desist 
from  his  duty. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  such  conduct  would  find  much  favour 
in  tho  eyes  of  CromwelL  He  attempted  to  oppose  his  election  for 
Cheshire ;  and  though  Bradshaw  was  returned  by  the  sheriff,  as  otheis 
in  the  Cromwellian  interest  returned  another,  neither  sat,  it  having 
been  so  decided  in  the  case  of  double  returns.  Bradshaw  was  engaged 
in  several  designs  against  the  power  of  Cromwell,  one  of  which  ms 
connected  with  the  Fifth  Monarchy-men,  who  were  to  destroy  and  poll 
down  Babylon,  and  bind  kings  in  chains  and  nobles  in  fettera  of  iron ; 
but  Cromwell,  though  fully  conscious  of  his  ennuty,  merely  continued, 
with  his  characteristic  policy,  to  watch  and  defeat  his  designs  Brad- 
shaw however  was  deprived  of  his  office  of  Chief  Justice  of  Chester. 

On  the  death  of  Oliver,  and  the  abdication  of  his  ton  Richard, 
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Bndsbaw  obtained  a  Beat  ia  the  Council  of  State,  was  elected  Lord 
Preaidentk  and  appointed  a  CommLBsioner  of  the  Great  Seal ;  but  his 
health,  which  had  been  some  time  declining,  became  so  precarious  that 
he  was  unable  to  perform  the  duties  of  that  office. 

The  last  act  of  Bradahaw's  life  was  consistent  with  the  spirit  which 
he  had  always  shown.  The  army  had  again  put  a  force  upon  the 
House  of  Commons^  by  seizing  the  Speaker,  Lenthall,  on  his  way 
thither,  and  thereby  suspending  all  further  proceedings  of  the  existing 
govemmenti  The  almost  expiring  but  unsubdued  spirit  of  Bradshaw 
felt  the  insult  He  repaired  to  the  Council  of  State,  which  sat  that 
day;  and  when  Colonel  Sydenham,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
coancil,  endeavoured  to  justify  the  army  in  what  they  had  done,  and 
concluded  his  speech  by  saying,  accoiding  to  the  cant  of  the  day, 
that  they  were  necessitated  to  make  use  of  this  last  remedy  by 
"particular  call  of  the  Divine  Providence;"  "weak  and  extenuated 
as  he  was,"  says  Ludlow,  ''  yet  animated  by  his  ardent  zeal,  and 
eonstaot  Section  to  the  common  cause,  he  stood  up,  and  interrupting 
him,  declared  his  abhorrence  of  that  detestable  action ;  and  telling  the 
eouncil,  that  being  now  going  to  his  God,  he  had  not  patience  to  sit 
there  to  hear  hu  great  name  so  openly  blasphemed."  He  then 
abruptly  left  the  oounci],  and  withdrew  from  public  employment. 
He  survived  this  but  a  few  days,  djing  November  22nd  1659  of  a 
quartan  ague,  which  had  lasted  a  year.  He  was  buried  with  great  pomp 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  whence  his  body  was  dragged  at  the  restorsr 
tioD,  to  be  exposed  upon  a  gibbet,  with  those  of  Cromwell  and  Ireton. 

BRADY,  NICOLAS,  a  divine  whose  name  is  known  chiefly  in  con- 
nection with  that  of  Nathan  Tate,  his  versifying  collaborator  in  pro- 
ducing the  new  version  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  which  has  smoe 
become  generally  used  in  the  Church  of  England,  in  the  place  of  the 
obsolete  version  made  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VL  by  Stemhold  and 
Hopkloa.  Brady  was  the  son  of  an  officer  in  the  royalist  army  during 
the  civU  war,  and  was  bom  October  the  28th,  1669,  at  Bandon,  a 
town  in  the  county  of  Cork,  Ireland.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  was 
leot  to  Westminster  school,  whence  he  proceeded  to  the  college  of 
Christ-Church,  Oxford.  He  subsequently  graduated  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin;  which,  in  testimony  of  his  zeal  and  assiduity  in  the 
Protestant  cause,  conferred  upon  him  gratuitously,  during  his  absence 
in  Eogland,  the  degree  of  D.D.  He  was  appointed  chaplain  to  Bishop 
Wettenhsll,  by  whose  patronage  he  obtained  a  prebepd  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Cork.  At  the  time  of  the  Revolution  he  made  himself  con- 
spicuous among  the  most  active  partisans  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
and  on  three  occasions  prevented  the  execution  of  King  James's 
orders  to  destroy  with  fire  and  sword  the  town  of  Bandon,  his  native 

Slace.  On  the  establishment  of  the  new  dynasty  of  William  and 
fary,  he  was  deputed  by  his  fellow-townsmen  to  present  to  the 
English  parliament  a  petition  for  redress  of  the  grievances  which  they 
had  suffered  under  James;  and  remaining  in  London,  he  became 
minister  of  the  church  of  St  Catherine  Cree,  and  lecturer  of  St 
Hich^ers  in  Wood-street  He  was  afterwards  appointed  chaplain, 
first  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  then  to  King  William  and  Queen  Mary. 
He  held  also  the  office  of  minister  at  Richmond  in  Surrey,  and  at 
Stratford-on-Avon  in  Warwickshire,  From  his  several  appointments 
alone  he  derived  at  least  600/.  a  year ;  but  being  a  bad  economist,  he 
was  obliged,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  his  income,  to  undertake 
the  keeping  of  a  school  at  Richmond.  He  died  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
six,  on  the  20th  of  May  1726  :  the  same  year  in  which  he  published 
by  subscription  his  'Translation  of  the  ^neid  of  Virgil,'  in  4  vols. 
8to,  which  is  now  almost  entirely  unknown.  Among  sovesal  of  his 
smaller  productions  is  a  tragedy,  entitled  '  The  Rape,  or  the  Innocent 
Impostors.'  He  published  at  different  times  three  volumes  of  his 
sermons,  of  which  three  additional  volumes  were  published  after  his 
death  by  hia  son ;  but  the  reputation  of  Dr.  Brady  rests  solely  upon 
his  share  in  the  new  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms ;  of  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  which  every  one  who  possesses  a  Prayer  Book  may  judge 
Sot  himself. 

BRAGANCA,  HOUSE  OF,  is  the  original  title  of  the  r«ignuig 
dynasty  of  the  kingdom  of  PortugaL  The  origin  of  the  Bragansa 
family  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century,  when  Affonso,  a 
natural  son  of  King  Joflo,  or  John  I.,  was  created  by  his  father  Duke 
of  Bragan^a  and  Lord  of  Quimaraens.  Affonso  married  Beatrix,  the 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Nu&o  Alvarez  Pereira,  count  of  Barcellos  and 
Oarem.  From  this  marriage  the  line  of  the  dukes  of  Bragan9a,  mar- 
quises of  Villavigosa,  &a,  has  sprung.  By  the  fundamental  laws  of 
the  Portuguese  monarchy,  passed  in  the  Cortes  of  Lamego  in  11 S9, 
all  foreign  princes  are  excluded  from  the  succession,  and  the  conse- 
quence has  been  that  in  default  of  legitimate  heirs,  the  illegitimate 
issue  of  the  royal  blood  has  been  repeatedly  called  to  the  throne. 
When  the  line  of  the  Portuguese  kings  became  extinct  by  the  death  of 
KiDg  Sebastian  in  Africa,  1578,  and  by  that  of  his  successor  Cardinal 
Henrique,  15S0,  both  dyiog  without  issue,  Antonio  Prior  of  Crato, 
and  natural  son  of  the  Infante  Dom  Luiz,  Henrique's  brother,  claimed 
the  succession,  but  Philip  IL  of  Spain,  whose  mother  was  a  Portu- 
guese princess,  urged  his  own  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  Portugal  in 
despite  of  the  laws  of  Lamego,  and  he  enforced  his  claim  by  means 
of  an  army  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Alba.  [Antonio;  Alba.] 
The  Portuguese  submitted,  Antonio  died  an  exile,  and  Philip  and  his 
successors  on  the  throne  of  Spain  continued  to  hold  the  crown  of 
Portugal  also  till  1640,  when  the  Portuguese,  weary  of  the  Spanish 
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yoke,  revolted  and  proclaimed  Dom  Jo&o,  the  then  duke  of  BraganQa, 
their  king,  he  being  the  next  remaining  heir  to  the  crown.  He 
assumed  the  title  of  JoAo  IV.,  and  was  styled  *  the  fortunate.'  The 
crown  of  Portugal  has  continued  in  his  line  ever  sinoei  John  IV. 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Affonso  Henrique,  Who,  being  dethroned  in 
1668  for  his  misconduct,  his  brother  Pedro  assumed  the  crown. 
Pedro  was  succeeded  in  1706  by  his  son  Jofto  V.,  who,  dying  in  1750, 
the  crown  devolved  upon  his  son  Joseph  L  Joseph  was  succeeded 
in  1777  by  his  daughter  Donna  Maria  1,  who  afterwards  becoming 
insane,  her  son  Dom  Jofto  was  made  prince  regent  in  1792,  and  at  the 
death  of  his  mother  in  1816  he  assumed  the  title  of  King  Jofto  VL 
He  married  a  Spanish  princess,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Pedro  and 
Miguel,  and  several  daughters.  In  1822  his  Mdest  son  Pedro  was 
proclaimed  Constitutional  Emperor  of  Brazil,  which  became  thereby 
independent  of  Portugal.  In  1826  King  John  VL  died  at  Lisbon, 
and  his  son  Dom  Pedro  being  considered  as  a  foreign  sovereign,  Dom 
Pedro's  infant  daughter.  Donna  Maria  IL,  was  proclaimed  Queen  of 
PortugaL  Dom  Pedro  died  in  September  1834  at  Lisbon.  His  son 
Pedro  II.  is  now  (1866)  emperor  of  Brazil.  On  the  death  of  Donna 
Maria  II.,  November  15,  1853,  her  son  Dom  Pedro  V.  becime  king  of 
Portugal,*  and  on  his  death,  Nov.  11,  1861,  his  brother  Luis. 

BKAHE,  TTCHO.  The  inffuence  which  the  labours  of  this  great 
reviver  of  correct  astronomy  exercised  upon  the  science  of  his  own 
and  succeeding  ages,  would  justify  a  more  minute  detail  of  his  life 
than  we  can  here  give.  It  will  be  convenient  to  place  all  references 
at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  which  we  shall  accordingly  do.  [See 
also  general  references  in  Astronoict,  in  Abtb  and  Sc.  Diy.] 

The  life  of  Tycho  Brsh^  was  written  by  Qassendi;  first  edition, 
Parisiis,  1654,  with  copperplate  crown  in  the  title-page;  second  edition 
with  two  title-pages,  both  '  Hag»  Comitum,'  the  first,  1665,  marked 
'Editio  secunda  auctior  et  correctior,'  the  second,  1664,  without  any 
mark  of  second  edition,  and  with  an  empty  space  for  the  crown.  The 
two  editions  do  not  appear  different  in  matter.  Both  contain  the 
'Oratio  Funebris,'  &a,  of  John  Jesseniua  See  also  Teissier, '  Eloges 
des  Hommes  savans,'  iv.  888 ;  Blount,  '  Censura,'  iw. ;  '  Epistolss  ad 
Johannem  Keplerum,'  &a,  1718  ;  Biocioli, '  Chronicon  in  Almagesto 
Novo,'  V.  i,  p.  46.  For  modem  accounts  of  his  astronomy  see  Delambre 
'Ast  ModL;'  and  in  English  Uie  chapter  on  Tycho  Brah^  and  Kepler 
in  Narrien's  'Account  of  the  Progress  of  Astronomy,'  1838;  and 
Grant,  <  History  of  Physical  Astronomy.'  The  life  in  the  *  Biog.  Univ.' 
is  by  Malte-Brun.  The  writings  of  Tycho  Brah^  are  as  follows.  The 
capitals  serve  to  separate  different  works : — 

(A)  *  De  Nov&  SteUft,'  anno  1572,  &c ;  *  Hafni»'  (Copenhagen),  1578. 
Extremely  scarce,  afterwards  inserted  in  the  '  Progymoasmata : ' 
English  translation,  1582  (copy  in  the  Bodleian,  Hyde,  cited  by 
Lalande).  (B)  'De  Mundi  .£therei  recentioribas  Phenomenis  liber 
secundus,  qui  est  de  Illustri  StelU  Caudatft,  anno  1577,  conspeota 
1588 '  (?).  Is  Lalande  correct,  'BibL,'  119?  We  have  a  copy  answering  in 
all  respects  to  his  description,  but  with  title  marked  Prague,  1603 ;  we 
cannot  find  1588  at  the  end,  as  he  says.  The  statement  in  the  pnMfaoe 
is  not  the  same  as  he  gives,  but  the  point  is  of  little  importanoe. 
(C)  'Apologetics  Responsio,'  &&,  Uraniburg,  1591,  an  answer  to  an 
unknown  opponent  on  the  parallax  of  comets.  (D)  'Epistolarum 
astronomicarum  libri,'  Uraniburg,  1596 ;  some  have  on  the  title-page 
Frankfort,  1610  others  Nuremberg,  1601.  (E)  '  AstronomisB  Instau* 
ratn  Mechanica,'  Wandesburg,  1598,  reprint,  Nuremberg^  1602 ;  plates 
only  reprinted  in  'Mem.  Acad.  Sci,' 1763.  (F)  '  Astronomiao  Instau- 
ratse  Progymnasmata,'  begun  at  Uraniberg,  finished  at  Prsgue,  1601 
(in  the  title-page)  published  posthumously :  the  executor's  preface  is 
dated  1602.  It  contains  the  great  mass  of  Tycho  Brahd*s  results  of 
observation,  though  headed  from  beginning  to  end  '  De  Nov&  StrllA, 
anni  1572.'  The  treatise  (B)  with  title-page,  Prague,  1603,  is  always 
called  and  sold  as  the  second  volume  of  these  '  Progymnasmata,'  and 
though  it  treats  of  various  other  matters  is  headed  throughout  as 
'De  Comet&  anni  1577.'  And  (D)  is  very  often  made  a  third  volume. 
The  same  works  (all  three)  with  alteration  of  title-page  only,  Frankfort, 
1610.  (Q)  In  the  'Ccsli  et  Siderum,  &c  Observationes,'  &a.  Ley  den, 
1618,  are  two  years'  Bohemian  observations  of  Tycho  Brahd.  (H)  'De 
Disoiplinis  mathematiois  Oratio  in  qua  Astrologia  defenditur,'  an 
academical  lecture  of  1574,  printed,  not  by  Tycho,  but  by  Curtius, 
Hamburg,  1621.  (I)  'Qeistreiohe  Weissagung,'  &c.,  1632;  translation 
of  (A)  with  the  astrological  part,  omitt^  in  (F),  date  1632,  no  place 
mentioned  by  Lalande.  (K)  'Opera  Omnia,'  Frankfort,  1648,  reprint 
of  the  two  first  in  (F).  (L)  Lucii  Barrett!  'Sylloge  Ferdinandea,' 
Vienna,  1657,  contains  Tycho's  observations,  1582-1601.  (M) '  Hintoria 
Coelestis,'  Augsburg,  1666,  by  this  same  Barrettus,  contains  all  Tycho's 
observations.  Other  title-pages  'Aug.  Vind.,'  1668,  Ratiab.,  1672, 
Diling.,  1675.  Errors  pointed  out  in  Bartholinus  'Specimen  recogni- 
tionis,'  aba,  Copenh.,  1668.  (N)  Kepler,  'Tabul»  Rudolphina,'  Ulm, 
1627.  These  are  the  final  tables  deduced  from  all  Tycho's  observa- 
tions. There  is  either  an  original  life  of  Tycho,  or  a  translation  of 
Gassendi,  in  Danish,  translated  into  German  by  Weistriss,  Leipzig^ 
1756.  Tycho  Brah^  printed  his  works  at  his  own  press  of  Uraniburg, 
so  long  as  he  remained  there,  and  probably  distributed  them  princi- 
pally in  presents.  When  they  became  dispersed,  the  booksellers  varied 
the  title-pages,  and  hence  all  the  confusion  of  the  preceding  list  We 
suppose  those  marked  (F)  were  put  together  aiber  the  Frankfort 
reprint  (K),  to  look  like  Uiem,  if  indeed  that  be  a  reprint. 
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T&e  family  of  Brah^  wm  origioally  Sfredisb,  but  Tyohoi  the  grand- 
father of  the  Astrouomer,  and  Otto  his  father,  belonged  to  a  branch 
which  had  t>eU)ed  in  Denmark*  Tycho  Brah^  himielf  was  the  eldest 
sou  and  second  child  of  his  father,  and  wss  bom  at  Knudsthorp,  near 
the  Baltic  (56*  46'  N.  lat,  aoeordinf?  to  Oaawndi),  on  the  14th  of 
December  1546.  His  fiiUier  bad  ten  children,  of  whom  the  last,  Sophia 
Brah^,  was  known  in  her  day  as  a  Latin  poetess,  and  also  as  a  mathe* 
mHtician  and  astrologer.  This  family  was  as  noble  and  as  ignorant  as 
sixteen  undisputed  quarterings  could  make  them ;  but  Steno,  the 
maternal  uncle  of  Tyoho,  Tolunteered  to  take  charge  of  him.  Perceiving 
that  be  had  talent^  his  uncle  employed  masters  to  teach  him  Latin, 
much  against  the  will  of  his  father,  who  intended  him  to  do  nothing 
but  beer  arms.  In  1559  Tycho  was  sent  to  the  tJniyereity  of  Copen- 
hagen, where  his  attention  was  called  to  astronomy  by  the  pretensions 
of  the  astrologers,  and  by  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  August  21, 1560. 
He  began  to  t^tuHy  the  doctrine  of  the  sphere,  and  the  ephemerides  of 
Stadius.  In  1562  his  uncle,  who  intended  him  for  the  law,  sent  him 
to  Leipsic  with  a  tutor.  But  he  disliked  the  study,  and  would  attend 
no  more  to  that  science  than  just  enough  to  save  appearances.  In 
the  meanwhile  he  spent  his  time  and  money  on  astronomical  instru- 
ments ;  and,  while  his  tutor  slept,  used  to  watch  the  constellations  by 
aid  of  a  small  globe  not  biguer  than  his  fist  With  these  slender 
means  he  was  able  to  see  that  both  the  Alphonnine  and  Prutenic  tables 
gave  thH  places  of  the  planets  visibly  wrong,  and  particularly  so  in  the 
ease  of  a  predicted  conjunction  of  Saturn  and  Jupiter  in  1668.  He 
took  strongly  into  hia  h«Ml  the  correction  of  these  tables,  and  his  first 
instrument  was  a  pair  of  common  compasses,  which  he  used  as  an 
instrument  for  observing  the  angles  between  stars.  By  drawing  a 
circle  with  the  same  radius  as  the  le^  of  the  compasses,  and  laying 
down  angles  upon  it  he  wss  able  to  find  the  Alphonsine  tables  more 
than  a  month  m  error,  and  the  Prutenic  several  oajs.  He  procured  a 
better  instrument,  and  corrected  the  deficiencies  of  its  graduation  by  a 
table.  Thia  instrument  was  a  parallactic  rule,  or  radius,  in  the  manner 
of  Qemma  Frisius. 

He  was  recalled  in  1565  by  the  death  of  an  uncle,  and  soon  became 
disgusted  by  the  contempt  with  which  his  equals  and  associates  spoke 
of  iJl  liberal  knowledge.  H»  uncle  Bteno  however  recommended  him 
to  follow  his  favourite  pursuit^  and  he  left  his  country  once  more  and 
took  up  his  residence  at  Wittenberg  in  1566,  from  whence  he  was 
driven  to  Rostock  in  the  autumn  by  the  plague.  While  in  this  place 
a  quarrel  arose  between  him  and  one  Panberg,  a  Dane  of  family  like 
himself,  at  a  public  festivaL  The  affair  was  decided  by  single  combat, 
and  Tycho  lost  all  the  front  part  of  hia  nose.  A  contemporary,  cited 
by  Gassendi,  hints  that  they  took  this  ibethod  of  settling  which  was 
the  better  mathematician  of  the  two.  Tycho  always  aftervrards  wore 
an  artificial  nose  made  of  gold,  but  so  well  formed  and  coloured  as  to 
be  hardly  distinguishable  from  the  one  with  which  he  began  life ;  and 
he  always  carried  a  small  box  of  ointment,  with  which  to  anoint  this 
artificial  member. 

In  1569  he  went  to  Augsburg,  where,  being  pleased  with  the  place, 
and  finding  astronomers  there,  he  determined  to  remain.  He  here 
caused  to  be  constructed  a  large  quadrant^  such  as  twenty  strong  men 
could  hardly  lift,  with  which  he  made  observations  while  he  remained 
there.  He  left  Augsburg  and  returned  home  in  1571,  when  his  uncle 
Steno  offered  him  a  part  of  his  house,  with  the  means  of  erecting;  an 
observatory  and  a  laboratory  ;  for  Tycho  had  become  much  attached 
to  chemistry,  and  dt  dares  himself  that  from  his  twenty-third  year  he 
attended  as  much  to  that  acience  as  to  astronomy.  He  constructed 
only  a  lai^e  sextant^  for  he  always  intended  to  return  and  pursue  his 
studies  in  Gkrmany,  finding  the  public  life  of  a  Danish  noble  to  be  a 
hindrance.  An  event  however  happened  in  1 572,  which,  if  our  memory 
serves  us,  has  been  sometimes  stated  iu  popular  works  as  the  first 
excitement  he  received  to  study  astronomy — with  what  correctness 
we  have  seen.  Returning  from  his  laboratory  on  the  evening  of 
November  11,  1572,  he  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  constellation  Cassiopea, 
and  was  astounded  by  there  perceiving  not  only  a  new  star  but  one  of 
greater  splendour  than  sny  in  that  constellation.  The  country  people 
also  saw  it,  and  he  immediately  set  himself  to  determine  its  place  and 
motion,  if  any.  Happening  to  viait  Copenhagen  early  in  the  year  1573, 
he  earned  with  him  his  journal,  and  found  that  the  '  savans '  of  the 
university  had  not  yet  taken  notice  of  the  phenomenon.  He  excited 
great  derision  at  a  convivid  party  by  mentioning  his  discovery,  which 
however  was  changed  to  astonishment  on  his  actually  showing  them 
the  star.  They  thereupon  became  urgent  that  he  should  publish  his 
notes,  which  he  refused,  bein?,  as  he  afterAarda  confessed,  under  the 
nrejudice  that  it  was  unbecoming  for  a  nobleman  to  publish  anything; 
but  afterwards,  seeing  how  many  and  worthless  were  the  writings  on 
the  same  subject,  and  being  pressed  by  his  friends  at  Copenhagen,  he 
sent  his  account,  with  additions,  to  one  of  them  for  publication.  The 
Star  itseU"  continued  visible,  though  gradually  diminishing  in  bright- 
nesfi,  till  March  1574.    It  was  at  one  time  as  bright  as  Venus. 

As  soon  as  Tycho  had  conquered  his  aristocratic  aversion  to  being 
useful,  hexommitted  a  much  more  serious  offence  against  his  order 
by  marrying  in  1578  a  peasant,  or  at  least  a  plebeian  girl  of  Knuds- 
thorp, named  Christiana :  some  say  she  was  the  daughter  of  a  clergy- 
man. By  the  interposition  of  the  king  the  fury  of  his  family  at  this 
■tep  was  cooled.  Never  were  man's  prejudices  subjected  to  a  more 
•alutary  course  of  discipline  than  those  of  Tycho  Brah^.    In  two  short 


:* 


years  the  proud  noble  became  an  author,  a  laetsirer,  ud  tbe 
of  a  woman  of  inferior  rank.  The  students  of  tliA  niiivenity  sk 
to  profit  by  his  knowledge,  and  on  his  poaitiTe  refnadiy  ih»  kiag 
whom  he  felt  his  obligations,  made  it  his  own  eai  iiiMt  reqac*  ! 
choice  was  therefore  left  to  the  unfortunate  recumunt ;  and  he  sesr 
insly  delivered  the  public  lecture'  marked  (H)  in  our  prceedisg  .^ 
which,  patting  aside  the  astrology,  is  a  senaibla  daeoorse;  l. 
excepting  a  hint  at  the  beginnings  that  nothing  bat  tbe  request ::  i^ 
king  and  of  the  audience  (for  politeness*  sake)  luul  made  him  ssi* 
take  an  office  for  which  he  was  so  unfit  by  station  and  la^Bdaoasi  - 
talent  (for  modesty's  sake),  does  not  contain  aoy  allnsion  to  ^  c 
posed  derogation.  He  informs  his  audience  at  tiie  ood  tliat  he  isasj 
to  lecture  on  the  Prutenic  taUes,  and  he  did  bo  mceordingly. 
lecture  was  first  published  in  1610  by  Conrad  Aalama  ( 
unlatinise  Qassendi's  name),  who  got  it  from  Tyeho  lumself. 

Tycho  Brab^  had  all  this  time  intended  to  traTel  again.     He  sek  x 
in  1575,  leaving  his  wife  and  infttnt  daughter  at  honse^ 
to  the  court  of  the  Landgrave  William  of  Hesse-Caaael,  who 
a  persevering  observer;  so  much  so  Uiat  when,  dtuiDg  aa 
of  the  new  star  of  1572,  servanti  ran  to  tell  him  the  bonae  vraa  &  in 
he  would  not  stir  till  he  had  finished.    On  leaviog  his  eour&»  Tt^ 
wandered  through  Switserland  and  Germany,  i^parently  aeeikiagwhe! 
he  might  best  Mt  up  his  obeervatory,  and  he  had  fixed  his  tJioia^ 
upon  Basel.    But  in  the  meanwhile  ambassadon  had  been  seat  frx. 
Denmark  to  the  Landgrave  of  Hease-Cassel,  and  tfaaft  prinee  toit 
occasion  warmly  to  recommend  Tycho  Brah^  and  hia  atudies  to  tb 
notice  of  his  own  sovereign.    The  latter  (FVederie  IL)  sux^fdi&giy  atf 
for  Tycho  after  his  return  to  Knudsthorp  in  1576^  and  offered  ts 
poflsession  for  life  of  the  island  of  Hren,  or  HoSne^  taking  upon  faioiaf 
all  the  expenses  of  his  settlement    The  oiR»r  was  gUtdly  aeee^^ed,  s. 
the  first  stone  of  the  astronomical  castle,  called  Uraniberg,  or  OtBBieQ> 
berg  (the  City  of  the  Heavens)  was  laid  on  August  1S»  1676L    Ism 
is  a  full  description  of  it  in  Qsssendi,  as  also  in  (D)  aod  (E).    Tit 
drawing  in  the  following  page  la  extracted  from  the  former:  it  s 
scarcely  necessary  to  warn  our  readers  that  the  dumsuMas  of  the  oy 
wood-cut  is  purposely  imitated. 

Besides  this  there  was  an  obeervatoiy  sunk  in  the  groond,  and  nsaii 
Stellberg  (City  of  the  Stars).  These  two  buUdings  oootamed  2S  jasrs- 
mentji,  all  extra^meridionsl,  but  distinguished,  as  appears  in  {El  bf 
many  new  contrivances  for  avoiding  error,  and  by  a  aixe  and  tois^ 
which  rendered  graduation  to  a  single  minute  attainable ;  thoq^  i 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  instruments  themselTes  were  caJenisw 
to  give  so  small  a  quantity  (for  that  time)  with  certainty.  Ty^^'i 
instruments  are  vaguely  said  to  have  cost  200,000  crowns :  the  ka; 
allowed  2000  dollars  a  year,  besides  a  fief  in  Norway  and  a  eaaaa^ 
in  the  church  of  Roeskildc. 

In  1577  he  began  his  observations,  and  on  NoTcmber  13th  1577  w 
the  comet  which  is  the  subject  of  (B).  Thia  luminary  and  othen  tt 
the  same  kind,  gave  occasion  to  his  discovery  that  the  spheres  cf  tk 
planets  [Prihuh  Mobile;  Ptolemaic  SrsTEaf,  in  Abts  ajsh  Sc  DitJ 
could  not  be  solid,  since  they  were  cut  iu  all  directions  hj  the  ortsti 
of  comets,  which  mu^^t  be  called  the  first  decisive  blow  against  tls 
received  notions.  And  Tycho  was  the  first  who  proved  comets  to  hi«« 
such  a  parallax  as  was  incompatible  with  their  being  atmosphene  ot 
even  sublunaxy  bodies.  Ho  observed  altogether  seven  oomets,  the  b^ 
in  1596. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  follow  Tycho  Brah^  at  length  throi^b  fas 
splendi<t  career  at  Uranibei'g.  No  space  here  allowable  would  eaSee 
to  detail  his  results  sufficiently  for  astronomical  reference.  We  msA 
therefore  content  oui-selves  with  a  few  words  on  the  state  in  whicb  ht 
found  and  left  astronomy.  The  reader  may  fill  up  various  points  froa 
the  article  Astromomt,  in  Arts  and  Sc.  Diy. 

From  the  time  of  Ptolemy  it  may  be  said  that  astronomy  had  mab 
some  advances,  but  the*e  did  not  certainly  compensate  the  defeets 
which  time  must  introduce  into  tables  of  pure  observation,  unaided  by 
any  such  knowledge  of  the  system  as  will  make  accurate  predietiaa 
possible.  If  the  Arabs  did  some  good  by  their  observations!,  they  d^ 
nearly  as  much  mischief  by  their  theories ;  and  the  Alphonsine  taUa 
are  a  proof  that  the  astronomers  of  that  day  did  not  know  ihfft 
heavens  so  well  as  Ptolemy  did  bis.  It  was  impossible  for  any  one  to 
make  a  considerable  advance  with  such  instruments  aa  Tycho  BraN 
actually  found  in  use,  or  without  rejecting  all  theories  of  the  heafeolj 
bodies  then  in  vogue,  and  relying  entirely  upon  observation.  Tfa* 
test  of  a  theory  is  its  accordance  with  nature ;  those  of  the  time  is 
question  were  so  defective  that  their  falsehood  might  be  perceived  bf 
merely  a  little  globe  large  enough  to  be  held  in  one  hand.  Those  iri» 
were  engaged  in  observation  ought  to  have  seen  this :  It  is  the  Jiifitt 
of  Tycho  Brah^  that  he  was  the  first  who  did  see  it.  But  he  dii 
more  than  this :  he  saw  also  the  means  of  remedying  the  evil  by  his 
mechanical  knowledge  in  the  construction  of  instruments,  his  petOdp6a& 
of  the  way  in  which  those  instruments  were  to  be  used,  and  the  resviSii 
of  observation  to  be  compared.  He  showed  himself  a  sound  m.\tfa^ 
matician  in  his  methods  for  determining  refraction,  in  his  deduction 
of  the  variation  and  annual  equation  of  the  moon,  and  in  many  other 
ways.  He  proved  himself  to  be  at  the  same  time  an  inventor  of  tbe 
means  of  observation  and  of  the  way  of  using  them,  such  as  had  sot 
appeared  since  Hipparchns ;  and  it  is  to  his  observation  that  we  owt; 
firstly,  the  deduction  of  the  real  laws  of  a  planet's  motion  by  Kepier, 
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1  of  tbeir  proxlmftt*  oanu  b;  Kairtoo.  Thsn  tie  manj 
wliiali  gcxiii  fortune  seems  to  bare  made  a  result  of  mora  importsnce 
m  the  disooyorer  had  ■117  right  to  preauni*,  either  from  the  ikill  or 
tour  employed  in  obtuoing  it;  but  io  tha  case  of  Tyoho  Brshd  we 
lieve  Tve  ue  joined  by  a  ver;  large  majority  in  thinking  that  fortune 
putecl  her  ofBc«,  pro  Adc  vice,  to  juatioe,  and  thut  the  eaunence  of 
e  aiiccem  to  which  lie  has  led  the  way  ia  no  more  than  i>  due  to  the 
celleDce  of  the  meaaa  whioh  he  employed,  aad  the  aagsoity  he  dla- 
»yed  ID  combining  bis  materials.  Where  Hipparchus  aad  Ptoleoiy 
.ve  left  half  a  degree  of  uncertainty,  Tjcho  Brahj  left  two  minutes, 
not  one  oolj.  Thii  Bradley  afterwards  reduced  to  as  many  wooads, 
the  case  of  the  atare;  and  the  ages  of  these  three  m«  tha  great 
tocUa  of  aaliODOffiy,  aa  a  scienee  of  pun  obaerrstioa. 
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quarter  of  a  minuto  of  apnoe,  or  lea,  to  as  maoh  as  two  miautes.    The 

tolescope  was  not  then  invented  which  ehows  that  thU  ia  an  optical 
daluaion,  and  that  they  are  pointa  of  immeaaurabl;  small  diameter.  It 
waa  certain  to  Tycbo  Brahd  that  if  the  earth  did  mOTe,  the  whole 
motion  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit  did  not  alter  the  place  of  the  Stan  by 
two  minutes ;  and  that  coasequentty  they  must  be  so  distant,  that  to 
have  two  miautes  of  apparent  diameter,  they  roait  be  apberr-  -'  -- 
great  a  radius  at  least  aa  the  distance  from  the  sua  to  t] 
Utter  distance  Tycho  Brabd  aupposad  to  he  1160  t: 
diameter  of  the  earth,  and  the  sun  about  180  times  aa  great  as  the 
earth.  Both  suppositioaa  are  groasly  incorrsot ;  but  they  were  common 
ground,  being  nearly  those  of  Plokmy  and  Copernioua  It  followed 
then,  for  anything  a  real  CopemioaD  could  ahoir  to  Uie  ooDtnvy,  that 


earth.    ThU 


We  mnat  now  devote  some  space  to  the  system  which  he  promul- 
gated against  that  of  Copernicus,  snd  vhich  la  considered  aa  the  groat 
defect  in  his  aitronomj.  And  first,  we  must  observe  that  it  baa  been 
euatoinary  to  keep  the  name  of  CopemiouB  under  every  improvement 
which  Ills  system  has  undergone  in  later  times.  His  notions  were 
received  at  hia  hands  loaded  with  real  difficulties,  supported  by 
argumrnta  as  trivial  aa  tboee  of  his  oppocente  ;  Qalileo  has  answered 
the  mechanical  objections,  Biadle;  has  produced  positive  proofs, 
Newton  h>ia  so  altered  the  system  th&t  Copernicus  would  neither  know 
it  nor  admit  it^  by  overthrowing  the  idea  that  the  sun  was  fixed  in  the 
centre  of  the  uuiverae  (which  is  Che  real  Copamican  system) ;  and  thus 
mended  in  one  part,  augmented  ia  another,  overuirown  in  a  third, 
and  poaitivety  proved  in  a  fourth,  all  that  is  known  of  the  relative 
motions  of  the  system  in  modem  times  is  removed  back  two  hundred 
ytats,  called  Copemican,  and  confronted  with  Tycho  Brahl  Now 
tha  real  state  of  the  case  is  this :  that  Tycho  Biahd  did  compound  out 
of  the  syst«ma  of  Ptolemy  and  Copiruicus  a  system  of  hie  own,  whioh, 
while  it  eeised  by  fkr  the  greater  portion  of  the  advantngea  of  the 
littler,  was  not  open  to  the  most  material  objection.  (See  a  paper 
entitled 'Old  Argumeota  against  the  Motion,  of  the  Earth,'  'Companion 
to  the  Almanac,'  1836.)  And  we  assert  moreover,  that  of  all  tlia  incon- 
cluaiie  arguments  of  tliat  day,  which  oonoera  the  subject  la  question, 
the  reply  of  the  Copernicans  to  TycUo  Brahd  is  the  most  iocouclnsive. 
The  system  of  Tycho  Brahj  consists  in  supposing,  1,  that  the  atari  all 
move  rouud  the  earth  as  in  the  Ptolemaic  system ;  2,  that  all  the 
pljneta,  except  the  earth,  move  round  the  sua  as  in  the  Coperuican 
tyatem ;  S,  that  the  ann,  and  the  imaginary  orbits  in  which  the  planets 
are  Dioviog,  are  cacri-d  round  the  earth.  Imagine  a  planetarium  ou 
the  system  of  Copemious  placed  over  a,  table,  above  which  is  a  light. 
Aa  the  larth  moves,  let  the  whole  maohine  be  always  so  moved  that 
the  ebadow  of  the  earth  shall  tall  apon  one  and  the  same  part  a(  the 
table;  then  the  motioaa  of  the  shadows  of  the  other  planets  and  of 
the  ana  will  be  acoording  to  the  system  of  Tycho  Brah&  Matheniati- 
callf  speaking,  it  doea  not  differ  from  that  of  Copernicus :  we  aholl 
now  consider  it  physically. 
The  atan,  to  the  naked  ejt,  present  diametciB  varying  from  a 


soma  of  the  fixed  start  must  b«  16S0  mitlioni  of  times  as  great  as  the 
earth,  or  9  millions  of  timei  as  great  as  they  supposed  the  sun  to  bo. 
Now,  one  of  the  strong  arguments  against  Ptolemy  (and  tha  one  which 
has  generally  found  its  way  Into  modem  worka)  waa  the  enormous 
motion  which  he  eupposed  the  stars  to  have.  The  Copemioan  of  that 
day  might  have  been  oompelled  to  choose  between  aa  incomprubea- 
sibly  great  magnitnda  and  a  similsr  motion.  Delambre,  who  oomments 
with  brief  coatempt  upon  tha  sereral  arguments  of  Tycho  Brabd,  haa 
here  only  to  say,  "  We  should  now  answer  that  no  star  ba<  an  apparent 
diameter  of  a  second."  Undoubtedly,  but  what  would  you  have 
answered  then,  is  the  reply.  The  stars  were  spheres  of  visible  magot- 
tude,  and  are  so  atill ;  nobody  can  deny  it  who  looka  at  the  heavens 
without  a  teleuope :  did  Tycho  raaaon  wi-ong  because  he  did  not  know 
a  fact  which  could  only  be  known  by  an  iustrument  invented  artet 
bis  death  I 

Agnia,  the  mechanical  difficnitiea  attending  the  earth's  motion  were 
without  any  answer  which  deterred  attention  even  in  that  day.  Tliat 
a  atone  dropped  from  a  height  fell  directly  under  the  point  it  waa 
dropped  from,  Copemicua  aecoUDta  for  by  auppoiing  that  the  air 
oarriea  it :  he,  as  wall  as  his  opponents,  believing  that  but  for  tbn  air 
the  spot  at  Brat  directly  beneath  tha  ttoue  would  move  from  andar 
it.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  system  of  I'ycho  Brah«  waa  the  only 
one  of  QuLt  day  not  open  to  aaiions  physical  ohjeotiona,  taking  as  a 
bssia^ha  notions  of  mechanics  admitted  by  all  parties.  To  uii  the 
syatam  of  Copernicus  appears  a  premature  birth:  iljs  lufaut  loug 
remained  sickly,  and  would  cartaiuly  hnva  died  if  it  had  not  fallen 
under  better  management  than  that  of  lis  own  parents. 

Fredsrick  II.  died  in  1688,  and  Tyoho  remBmed  unmolested  under 
his  son  Christian  17.  till  lft96.  Qoasandi  relates  that  the  nobles  wei« 
envious  when  they  saw  foraigners  of  importanoe  come  to  Denmark 
solely  to  converae  with  Tyoho  ;  that  the  medical  men  wars  displeased 
at  his  dispensing  medicines  gratis  to  the  poor  ;  and  that  the  miuiater 
had  a  quarrel  with  Tycho  about  a  dog.  Malta-Bma  relates  this  mora 
diatinctly,  apparently  Irom  the  '  Dauske  Magaain,'  or  from  Hjlbarg'a 
'Hiatoiy  of  Denmark)'  so  that  it  seems  most  probahte  that  tbs 
destruction  of   the  observatory  at   Boeoe  aroae  from    a   penonal 
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■quAbble  betwara  this  miniater,  called  Walckendorf,  and  a  dog  of 
Tycho,  whose  Dmme  baa  not  reached  ua.  The  aatronomer  waa  gradually 
depriTcd  of  hia  different  appointmenta,  and  in  1596  removed,  with  all 
nia  tmaller  apparatua,  to  Copenhagen.  A  oommiaaion  appointed  by 
the  minister  had  declared  hia  methoda  not  worth  proaeouting,  and  hia 
inatrumenta  worse  than  uaeleaa. 

In  the  aammer  of  1597  he  finally  left  hia  oountiy,  and  removed 
with  hia  wife,  two  sons,  and  four  daughtera,  to  Rostock,  whence  he 
ahortly  removed  to  Wandabeck,  near  Hamburg,  at  the  invitation  of 
Count  Rantsau.  At  the  end  of  1598  he  received  a  preasing  invitation 
from  the  Emperor  Rudolph  II.,  promiaing  him  every  aasistance  if  he 
would  remove  with  fill  his  apparatua  to  the  imperial  dominiona. 
Thither  Tycho  arrived  in  the  spring  of  1599,  having  been  detained 
during  the  winter  at  Wittenberg  by  the  circumstance  of  a  oontagioua 
disorder  raging  in  Prague.  The  emperor  settled  upon  him  a  pension 
of  3000  ducata,  and  offered  him  the  choice  of  three  different  residences. 
Ue  chose  that  of  Benateck  (Benacbia,  or  Benatica,  Qassendi),  five  miles 
from  Prague,  and  called  tlie  Venice  of  Bohemia.  He  aent  for  the 
remainder  of  his  instrumenta  from  Denmark,  and  remained  at  Benateck 
till  February  1601,  when  he  settled  in  Pms^ue. 

The  celebrated  Kepler  joined  him  in  February  1600.  Tycho  had 
repeatedly  written  to  invite  him,  having  first  entered  into  oommuni- 
cation  with  him  in  1598,  when  he  sent  Tycho  a  copy  of  his  *  Myste- 
rium  Co»mographicum.'  It  is  to  following  the  advice  of  Tycho,  to 
lay  assde  specuUtions,  and  apply  himaelf  to  the  deduction  of  cauaea 
from  I'henomena,  that  Kepler  owea  all  hia  fame ;  to  that  Tycho  not 
only  furnished  him  with  the  observations  neceasary,  but  waa  hia 
adviser  (and  never  waa  adviser  more  wantetl)  in  the  way  of  using 
tiem.  In  the  year  1601  they  were  employed  together  in  the  compo- 
sition of  tables  from  the  Uraniberg  observations,  which  tablea  they 
agreed  abould  be  called  Rudolphine.  But  on  the  13th  of  October 
1601,  the  effecta  of  a  convivial  party,  combined  with  inattention  to 
himself,  produced  a  mortification  of  the  bhtdder.  He  continued  for 
many  days  in  pain,  and  died  on  the  24th  of  the  month.  Duriug  his 
delirium  he  several  timea  repeated  "  ne  fruatra  vixisse  videar,"  which 
must  be  interpreted  as  aomething  between  a  hope  and  a  declaration 
that  he  had  not  Uved  in  vaiu.  Kor  vrill  he  be  thought  to  have  done 
BO  by  any  one  who  srver  found  his  longitude  at  sea,  or  slept  in  quiet 
while  a  comet  waa  in  the  heaven*,  without  fear  of  the  once  supposed 
minister  of  God's  anger.  For  if  the  list  of  illustrious  men  be  formed, 
to  whom  we  owe  such  beneBt,  it  will  be  found  that  his  observations 
form  the  first  great  step  of  the  modems  in  astronomy.  There  was  a 
report  set  abroad  in  Denmark,  that  he  had  been  poisoned  by  the 
emperor,  probably  the  imagination  of  those  who  had  driven  him  from 
his  country.  He  was  buried  at  Prague,  and  his  monument  atill  exists 
there.  (Malte-Brua)  He  waa  of  moderate  stature,  and  latterly  rather 
corpulent,  of  florid  complexion,  and  light  hair.  Oasaendi  refers  to 
the  portrait  in  his  own  work  in  testimony  of  the  skill  with  which  the 
wouud  already  mentioned  waa  repaired;  and  certainly,  with  the 
exception  of  a  very  great  fulness  and  cylindricality  of  figura  about 
the  lower  part  of  the  nostrils,  there  is  nothing  tiiere  to  excite  remark. 
In  his  younger  days  he  cultivated  astrology,  but  latterly  renounced  it 
altogether.  He  has  left  no  record  of  his  chemical  and  medical  studiea. 
He  waa  a  copioua  writer  of  Latin  verses.  Some  of  his  earlier  observa- 
tions are  preserved  at  Copenhagen. 

It  is  our  belief  that  the  merits  of  Tycho  have  been  underrated,  both 
as  an  inventor  of  instruments  and  as  a  philosopher.  As  an  obaerver, 
his  works  have  spoken  for  themselves,  in  language  which  cannot  be 
mistaken. 

BUAIDWOOD,  THOMAS,  is  known  aa  one  of  the  earlieat  teachen 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  thia  island.  He  bey  an  this  useful  career  at 
Edinburgh  in  1760.  No  authentic  record  of  the  methoda  which  he 
pursued  has  been  made  known,  unless  a  work  published  by  the  late 
Dr.  Watson,  formerly  the  head  master  of  the  London  Institution  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  may  be  ao  considered.  Dr.  Watson,  as  an 
assistant  to  Mr.  Braidwood,  acquired  his  mode  of  tuition,  and  says, 
apeakiug  of  Bi-aldwood,  "  His  method  was  founded  upon  the  same 
principles;  and  hia  indefatigable  industry  and  great  success  would 
claim  from  me  respectful  notice,  even  if  I  oould  forget  the  ties  of 
blood  and  of  friendship."  ('Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,' 
Introduction,  p.  xxiii..  London,  1809.)  A  work  entitled  •  Vox  Oculis 
Subjects,'  published  in  London  in  1783,  the  production  of  an  American 
geutlemau,  whose  son  waa  educated  by  Braidwood,  professes  to  give 
*'  a  iMurticular  account  of  the  academy  of  Messrs.  Braidwood  of  Edin- 
burgh,*' but  it  throws  no  light  upon  the  system  of  instruction  puraued 
by  those  gentlemen.  It  is  chiefly  valuable  for  its  copious  extracts 
from  the  writings  of  Bulwer,  Holder,  Amman,  WaUis,  and  Lord  Mon- 
boddo,  who  had  all  considered  the  subject  of  speech  with  philosophical 
attention,  and  in  relation  to  those  persona  who  are  bom  deaf,  or  who 
become  so  at  an  early  age,  and  who  consequently  labour  under  the 
deprivation  of  speech.  There  was  doubtless  much  merit  in  the 
mechanical  methoda  uaed  by  Braidwood  and  his  son  to  produce  in 
their  pupils  an  artificial  articulation,  and  in  the  penevering  application 
of  prmeiples  which  had  been  previously  ascertained.  Braidwood  suc- 
ceeded m  attracting  the  notice  of  many  eminent  persona.  After  having 
resided  some  years  at  Edinburgh,  he  removed  his  establishment  to 
iiackDey,  near  London,  where  he  continued  to  instruct  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  to  relieve  impediments  in  speech,  tUl  his  death  in  180J. 


BRAMAH,  JOSEPH,  was  bora  on  the  IStli  <yf  AprQ  1749.  at  ^ 
borough  in  Torkshire,  where  his  father  followed  the  oecnpiris 
farmer.    He  waa  the  eldest  of  five  children,  and  waa  inteaded  (r  l 
father's  avocation ;  but  he  verj  early  exhibited  proofs  of  mobiL- 
talent,  and  being,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  incapsicitated  for  sgnctLtr. 
labour  by  lameness,  he  waa  apprenticed  to  a  carpenter  aai  j^s? 
He  snbsequentiy  removed  to  London,  where  he  worked  for  soaeij 
as  a  journeyman  cabinet-maker,  and  afterwards  e^  ap  in  tfas  lo 
buatneas  for  himself.    His  adoption  of  the  profisasioa  of  engbeer  • 
maohiniat  appears  to  have  arisen  from  hia  inveotioa  of  some  imc^r^ 
improvementa  in  water^oaeta,  in  consequenee  of  which  be  hcx^i 
manufacturer  of  auch   articles.      His   next    important   mccbiLJv 
invention  waa  the  ingenioua  lock  atill  known    bj   lus  nacae, :: 
which,  after  a  lapee  of  seventy  years,  during  which  time  msar  vr 
kinds  of  locks  have  been  introduced,  maintains  ite  cfaarmcter  as  c&  ' 
the  moat  inviolable  locks  ever  contrived.   This  iarentioa  was  p»U£k: 
in '1784.     Among  the  numerous  other  inventions  of  Branuk  ns^ 
improvementa   in    water-cocksy   pumpa,    and    fire-«igiiie%   sad  :ir 
hydraulic  press,  a  machine  of  immense  power,   susting  on  the  p: 
cipie  of  the  philosophical  toy  called  the  hydrostatio  psradoz.    T^ 
invaluable  machine  waa  patented  in   1796.      The  boundless  p)*-: 
which  it  enablea  one  man  to  exert  renders  it  an  important  agesi :: 
many    manufacturing    processes.      In  the   folio wix^    year  Bm:.- 
patented  the  convenient  beer-machine  which  ia  now  ao  unirersi-r 
adopted  in   taverns  for  drawing  liquors  in   the    bar  from  bArrv.- 
deposited  in  the  cellar,  by  means  of  a  force-pump^     He  wss  alw  *.:-- 
author  of  improvements  in  ateam-engiues,  eepeciallj  in  boilen;  s 
machineiy  for  producing  amooth  and  accurate  aurCaoea  on  vsoie: 
metal ;  in  paper-making  machinery ;  in  making  pens  by  a  meduda. 
process,  by  which  several  niba  resembling  steel  pens  were  cat  va  ^ 
one  quill  and  fixed  in  a  holder  for  use ;  and  in  the  eonstroetios .: 
carriagea.    In  1806  he  contrived  an  exceedingly  ingenious  code  £ 
printing,  which  waa  shortly  afterwards  applied  to  the  ooaiee&at» 
numbering  of  bank-notes,  and  by  the  introduction  of  which,  doxL:; 
the  issue  of  one-pound  notes  by  the  Bank  of  England,  the  isiMor  <*: 
100  clerks  out  of  120  was  dispeneed  with.     In  1512  he  prjteLtaiii 
scheme  for  laying  mains  or  large  water-pipes  through  thepncrLa. 
streets  of  London,  of  sufficient  strength  to  withstand  great  prek^r 
to  be  applied  by  foroe-pumpa;  his  object  being  to  provide  the  Bwnit 
of  extinguishing  fires  by  throwing  water  without  the  aid  of  a  fiI^ 
engine,  and  also  to  supply  a  lifting  power  applicable  to  the  laisai^ef 
great  weigh t%  by  forcing  water  or  air  into  an  apparatus  coosistia^  ^ 
a  aerits  of  tubea,  eliding  into  one  another  like  the  tubes  of  a  teli»»p^ 
and  capable  of  being  projected  when  neceasary.      He  asserted  u 
ability  to  make  a  aeries  of  500  such  tubes,  each  five  feet  long,  ci{ab^ 
of  sliding  within  each  other,  %nd  of  being  extended  in  a  few  seoook 
by  the  pressure  of  air,  to  the  length  of  2500  feet ;  and  with  sodi  u 
apparatua  he  propoaed  to  raise  wrecks  and  regulate  the  descea:  o^ 
weighta.    The  hut  patent  obtained  by  Bramah  was  for  a  made  d 
preventing  dry-rot  in  timber,  by  covering  it  witha  thin  ooat  of  Aiier< 
Roman  cement. 

He  died,  in  oonaequenoe  of  cold  contracted  while  superinteodiiig^ 
uprooting  of  trees  in  Holt  Forest  by  his  hydraulio  press,  on  the  ^^d 
December  1814,  in  his  sixty-sixth  year.  In  the  construction  of  *3a« 
water-works  at  Norwidi,  Bramah  acted  with  auooeaa  in  thedrpn- 
meut  of  the  civil  engineer.  He  also  appeared  aa  an  aathor  :a  > 
*  Disaertation  on  the  Construction  of  Locks,'  and  a  '  Letter  to  ^' 
Right  Honourable  Sir  James  Eyre,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  ComibOi 
Pl(*as,  on  the  subject  of  the  cause  Boulton  and  Watt  venos  li^^ 
blower  and  Maberley,*  which  was  published  in  1797,  and  is  rererr^i  V) 
under  Watt.  A  memoir,  which  gives  a  very  pleaaing  accoant  of  ii: 
amiable  private  character,  and  of  his  energy  and  prot^ity  ia  busiiM«« 
was  published  in  the  '  New  Monthly  Magazine '  for  April  ISU,  frus. 
the  pen  of  William  CuUen  Brown,  M.D. 

BHAMANTE,  ITURBINO,  or  BRAMANTE  LAZZORI,  wu(»« 
of  the  most  eminent  men  in  his  profession  at  the  time  of  the  8o-calM 
revival  of  the  arts  in  the  15th  century,  when  he  distinguished  himKif 
by  a  more  accurate  investigation  of  antique  buildings  than  had  hem 
been  adopted,  thereby  contributing  in  no  small  d^ree  towards  esub- 
lishing  that  system  of  architecture  which,  founded  upon  the  app^ 
cation  of  the  Roman  orders,  arrogated  to  ita^lf  the  title  of  *e!iMma^ 
and  within  a  short  time  entirely  superseded  every  other  mod«  d 
building  that  had  previously  obtained  in  Italy.  Seconded  by  tltf 
circumstanoea  of  the  timea,  almost  aa  much  as  by  his  geoiui,  ^ 
diligence  earned  for  him  a  reputation  which  appears  quite  adequate  w 
his  intrinsic  merits.  His  name  also  derivea  some  reflected  luaUv  fros^ 
being  associated  with  the  namea  of  Raphael  (his  relative)  aud  Visf^ 
Angelo,  not  only  as  that  of  their  immediata  predecessor,  but  for  the 
encouragement  he  gave  to  the  talenta  of  the  one,  and  the  degree  of 
rivalry  which  exiated  between  himself  and  the  other. 

According  to  some,  Bramante  waa  bom  at  Castel  Durante,  in  tfai 
duchy  of  Urbino ;  according  to  others,  at  Fermignano  in  tbe  wbc 
state^  in  1444,  the  aame  year  in  which  Filippo  Bruoelleschi  (t^ 
architect  of  the  then  unrivalled  cupola  of  the  cathedral  at  Floreoee) 
died.  Although  in  very  humble  ciroumstancea,  hia  family  appears  to 
have  been  reapectable ;  and  as  he  very  early  evinced  a  natural  apbtuia 
for  drawing,  his  father  placed  him  under  the  celebrated  artist  Frt 
Bartolomeoof  Urbino.    The  proficiency  he  attained  in  this  part  of 
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bis  career  is  eyinoed  by  many  pictures  which  he  ozecuted,  and  which 
are  still  to  be  seen  at  Milan ;  but  his  predilection  for  architecture  pre- 
vailed over  all  other  considerations,  and  he  abandoned  for  that  art  the 
one  where  he  had  already  a  fair  prospect  of  success  before  hizn. 

At  firat  he  travelled  through  Lombardy,  and  passed  some  time  at 
Hilao,  studying  the  works  and  construction  of  the  celebrated  duomo 
in  that  city,  which  was  the  most  extraordinary  work  of  architecture 
then  in  progress.  He  next  proceeded  to  Kome,  where  after  painting 
some  frescoes  (now  destroyed)  in  the  church  of  St  John  Lateran,  he 
determined  to  apply  himself  exclusively  to  investigating  and  measuring 
the  principal  ancient  edifices  in  that  metropolis  and  its  environs.  He 
BooQ  became  completely  engrossed  by  his  new  pursuit's  being  inces- 
fsntly  occupied  in  making  drawings,  studies,  and  measurements  of 
various  works  of  antiquity.  Among  other  edifices  whiph  he  explored 
were  the  ruins  of  that  prodigious  pile,  or  rather  collection  of  buildings, 
the  Villa  Adriana,  which,  nob  having  been  then  despoiled  of  liie 
columns,  mHrbles,  and  other  ornaments  since  carried  off,  must  have 
been  far  more  instructive  to  the  architect  than  at  present^  when  its 
■canty  remaius  are  interesting  only  to  the  antiquary.  Unfortunately, 
BiHmante  8  zeal  and  admiration  do  not  appear  to  have  been  regulat^ 
by  that  discriminating  taste  which  shows  «that  it  appreciates  real 
beAutiea  by  rejecting  all  spurious  alloy.  Amplitude  of  masses  and 
va^tnesa  of  plan  seems  to  have  struck  the  imagination  of  the  future 
I  rojector  of  St  Peter^s  quite  as  forcibly  as  that  architectural  dignity 
wuich  is  independent  of  extraordinary  dimensions,  arising  rather  from 
nobleness  and  greatness  of  manner  consistently  kept  up  throughout 

After  extending  his  researches  as  far  as  Naples,  upon  his  return  to 
Rome  he  was  commiBsioned  by  Cardinnl  Oliviero  Caraffa  to  erect  the 
cloister  of  the  convent  Delia  Pace :  which,  although  not  a  work  of 
aoy  particular  merit  for  its  design,  gave  such  satisfaction  as  to  bring 
faim  at  once  into  notice,  and  obtain  for  him  the  patronage  of  Alex- 
ander VI.  Under  that  pope  however  he  did  not  execute  any  public 
works  of  importance,  with  the  exception  of  the  Cancelleria  or  palace 
of  the  chancery;  a  pile  of  imposing  magnitude,  and  remarkable  for 
its  spacious  '  cortile,'  surrounded  by  open  galleries  formed  by  ranges 
of  arches  renting  upon  granite  columua  Although  such  a  combina- 
tion of  the  column  and  arch  constitutes  in  itself  a  mfxed  style,  as  it 
was  here  managed  by  Bramante  it  is  at  least  free  from  absurdity.  In 
the  fa9ade  of  the  same  building,  which  has  two  orders  of  pilssters 
above  a  lofty  rusticated  basement,  he  was  not  so  happy ;  and  he  either 
did  not  aim  at  the  character  of  the  antique,  or  else  failed  in  his 
attempt  In  proportion  to  the  building  the  orders  are  too  minute  to 
assist  the  idea  of  magnitude  otherwise  than  at  the  expense  of  their 
own  importance.  There  is  magnitude  in  the  general  mass,  but  not  in 
the  constituent  features.  The  arraogemeut  of  the  pilasters  again  is 
more  unusual  than  agreeable,  for  they  cannot  be  said  to  be  coupled, 
but  distributed  so  as  to  form  wider  and  narrower  interoolumns 
alternately :  in  the  former  are  placed  tho  windows,  while  the  others 
are  left  blank— a  mode  which,  without  possessing  the  richness  of 
coupled  columns  or  pilasters,  is  equally  if  not  still  more  objection- 
able. Another  circumstance  which  does  not  contribute  greatly  to 
beauty  is,  that  the  windows  of  the  principal  floor  as  well  as  those  of 
the  basement  are  arched,  although  crowned  by  a  horisootal  cornice^ 
owiog^  to  which  they  have  a  heavy  look  in  themselves^  and  also  appear 
squat  and  depressed  in  comparison  with  the  range  above  them. 
Nearly  the  same  peculiarities,  which  may  be  taken  as  in  some  degree 
characteristio  of  Bramante's  style  in  buildings  of  this  class,  prevail 
also  in  the  facade  of  a  palace  begun,  although  not  finished  by  him,  in 
the  street  called  Via  Borgo  Nuovo.  This  mansion,  now  called  the 
Palazzo  Giraud,  has  like  the  Cancelleria  two  orders  of  pilasters,  form- 
ing narrow  and  wide  interoolumns  alternately,  and  arched  windows  to 
the  first  order,  crowned  by  a  horizontal  frieze  and  cornice,  but  with 
these  differences,  that  the  leaser  interoolumns  are  narrower  than  in 
the  other  iostanoe,  although  still  of  too  great  width  to  allow  the 
pilasters  to  be  termed  'coupled;'  and  the  arched  windows  are  there 
wid«-r  and  loftier  than  the  others. 

The  elevation  of  Julius  IL  to  the  pontificate  was  a  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance for  Bramante ;  for  that  pope,  who  was  no  less  enterprising 
and  resolute  in  civil  than  he  was  in  military  undertakings,  was 
ambitious  of  signalising  his  reign  by  some  noble  monuments  of  archi- 
tecture and  the  other  arts.  By  him  Bramante  was  commissioned  to 
project  plans  for  uniting  the  Belvedere  with  the  buildings  of  the  old 
Vatican  palace,  so  as  to  render  the  whole  an  imposing  mass.  The 
architect  accordingly  proposed  to  connect  the  two  edifices  by  means 
of  long  wings  or  galleries,  between  which  should  ba  a  court  On 
account  of  the  inequality  of  the  ground,  this  latter  was  formed  on 
two  levels,  with  fiights  of  steps  leading  up  to  the  large  niche  or  tribune 
of  the  Belvedera  The  design  of  this  tribune,  within  which  were  five 
les«er  niches  containing  the  group  of  the  Laocoon  and  other  master^ 
pieces  of  sculpture^  may  be  seen  (very  rudely  expressed)  in  Serlio's 
work  on  architecture.  This  grand  composition,  which  however  was 
not  completed  by  Bramante  himself,  has  since  his  time  undergone  so 
many  extensive  di^nges,  that  it  is  impossible  now  to  judge  from  the 
place  what  it  originally  was ;  for  the  court  has  been  divided  into  two 
by  a  range  of  buildings  across  it^  at  the  junction  of  its  two  levels, 
which  was  erected  by  Sixtus  V.  for  the  Vatican  library. 

Complying  with  both  the  pope's  impatience  and  his  own,  Bramante 
carried  on  the  works  at  the  Vatican  with  all  possible  despatch,  by 


night  as  well  as  day,  in  oonsequence  of  whioh  preoipitatioa  many 
fissures  afterwards  discovered  themselves.  To  reward  the  leal  and 
assiduity  of  his  favourite  architect^  Julius  conferred  on  him  the  office 
called  *  del  Piombo,'  took  him  along  with  him  in  his  military  expe- 
ditions as  his  chief  engineer,  and  otherwise  manifested  the  confidence 
he  placed  in  him.  The  credit  he  was  in  with  the  pope  enabled  him 
in  time  to  patronise  others,  and  he  enjoys  the  honour  of  having  been 
the  first  to  recommend  Raphael  at  the  papal  court ;  yet  he  has  ali^o 
been  accused  of  availing  himself  of  his  interest  with  Julius  for  the 
purpose  of  thwarting  the  views  of  Michel  Angela  Certain  it  is  that 
he  persuaded  the  pope  to  abandon  the  idea  of  the  vast  mausoleum 
which  was  to  have  been  ornamented  with  forty  statues  by  that  artist^ 
some  of  them  of  colossal  size. 

But  he  could  have  had  no  very  particular  reason  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  the  scheme  of  the  mausoleum,  because  it  was  in  order  to  provide 
a  suitable  situation  for  it  that  Julius  determined  upon  taking  down 
the  old  basilica  of  St  Peter,  and  erecting  a  new  edifice,  as  had  been 
intended  by  Nicholas  V.,  who  had  actually  commenced  the  end  tribune 
or  semicircle,  which  was  chosen  by  Michel  Angelo  as  the  most  fitting 
place  for  the  mausoleum.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  present  structure, 
called  by  Vasari  '  la  stupenda  e  terribilissima  fabrica  di  San  Pietro.' 
Giuliano  di  Sangallo  was  employed  to  make  designs  as  well  as  Bra- 
mante, but  those  of  the  latter  obtained  the  preference^  and  Sangallo 
felt  so  indignant  that  he  retired  to  Florence.  Bramante  commenced 
his  work  in  1513,  and  such  was  the  expedition  with  whioh  he  pro- 
ceeded, that  the  fuur  great  piers  and  their  arches  were  completed 
before  his  death  in  the  following  year.  On  this  occasion  ha  had 
recourse  to  a  new  mode  of  executing  the  ornaments  of  the  soffits  of 
the  arohe«,  by  means  of  moulds  fixed  into  the  centerings  of  the 
arches,  which  were  filled  up  with  stucco  and  brickwork  befors  the 
arches  themselves  were  turned, — a  mode  supposed  to  have  been  prac- 
tised by  the  ancients,  although  quite  gone  out  of  use  until  again 
applied  by  Bramante.  As  his  labours  extended  no  further,  and  as  the 
subsequent  mutations  introduced  by  Michel  Angelo  and  his  successors 
were  such  that  the  original  design  was  entirely  loAt  sight  of,  the 
present  edifice  can  in  nowise  be  considered  the  work  of  Bramante. 
On  the  oontrai7,  there  is  reason  to  imagine  that  it  would  have  been 
a  much  nobler  piece  of  architecture  had  his  ideas  been  adhered  to ; 
and  perhaps  one  of  even  still  greater  magnitude.  As  the  model  was 
not  completed,  we  can  only  judge  of  his  general  intentions  from  the 
plan  composed  according  to  them  by  Raphael,  which  is  given  by  Serlio 
m  his  work,  and  certainly,  as  far  as  plan  alone  goes,  this  appears  far 
better  conceived  than  the  one  actually  executed,  and  superior  in 
perspective  effect^  inasmuch  as  there  would  have  been  a  greater 
number  of  arcades  along  the  nave,  and  an  uninterrupted  vista  in  each 
of  the  aide  aislea  to  the  very  extremity  of  the  building;  besides  which 
there  would  have  been  a  spacious  prostyle  portico  in  front  the  entire 
width  of  the  church,  formed  by  three  nmks  of  insulated  columnii 
Further  it  has  been  observed,  that  instead  of  appearing  less  than  its 
actual  dimensions,  as  is  notoriously  the  case  with  the  present  St 
Peter^s,  which  even  excites  astonishment  on  that  very  account,  it 
would  have  looked  more  spacious  and  extensive  than  it  really  was. 
The  form  of  the  Dome  too,  as  proposed  by  Bramante,  would  have 
been  more  simple  and  more  after  the  character  of  the  antique,  it  being 
much  less  than  a  hemisphere  externally,  with  a  series  of  gradiui  similar 
to  those  of  the  Pantheon  at  its  base,  above  the  peristyle  of  its  tam- 
bour;— and  it  may  here  be  observed,  that  it  was  Bramante,  not 
Michel  Angelo,  who  first  projected  the  idea  of  surmounting  St  Peter's 
by  a  rotumia  and  dome  equal  to  the  Pantheon.  Another  celebrated 
work  of  Bramante,  although  upon  an  exceedingly  small  scale,  is  the 
little  Temple  or  Oratory  in  the  cloister  of  San  Pietro  Montorio  at 
Rome.  It  ii  circular  in  plan,  and  surrounded  externally  by  a  peri- 
style of  sixteen  Doric  columns,  above  which  rise  the  walls  of  the  cells, 
forming  a  disproportionably  lofty  attic,  with  windows  and  niches 
placed  alternately ;  this  circumstance,  together  with  the  number  of 
doors,  windows,  and  niches,  gives  the  whole  a  heavy  and  confused 
appearance,  quite  unlike  the  finished  simplicity  observable  in  the  best 
antique  models.  Besides  all  which  there  is  a  particularly  uncouth 
balustrade  above  the  entablature  of  the  peristyle,  whose  balusters  are 
continued  the  whole  circumference,  without  any  intervening  pedestals. 
At  the  best  it  is  a  more  showy  than  beautiful  architectural  object ; 
yet  would  have  produced  a  good  general  effisct,  had  the  circular  court 
with  a  surrounding  colonnade,  for  the  centre  of  whioh  it  was  intended, 
been  completed  according  to  the  architect's  design. 

Numerous  other  buildings  and  projects  are  attributed  to  Bramante, 
but  to  some  of  them  his  claims  are  rather  disputable,  and  of  the 
edfices  known  to  have  been  erected  by  him  many  no  longer  exist 
He  died  at  Rome  in  1514,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  and  his  remains  were 
interred  with  unusual  solemnity. 

BRAMHALL,  JOHN,  Arohbishop  of  Armagh,  in  the  17th  century, 
was  bom  at  Pontefract,  in  Yorkshire^  about  the  year  1593,  and  was 
descended  from  an  ancient  family.  He  received  his  early  education 
in  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  was  then  sent  to  Sidney  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  was  admitted  February  21st,  1608.  In  1623  the 
Archbishop  of  York  made  him  his  chaplain.  He  was  also  pre- 
bendary of  York  and  Ripon.  In  1630  he  took  the  dsgree  of  Doctor  in 
Divinity.  Soon  after  he  was  invited  to  Ireland  by  Viscount  Wentworth, 
deputy  of  that  kingdom,  imd  Sir  Christopher  Wandesford,  master  of 
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the  rolls.  There  he  soon  obtained  the  archdeaconry  of  Meath,  the 
best  in  that  kingdom.  In  1634  he  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of 
Londonderry;  while  he  held  which,  he  doubled  the  yearly  revenue  by 
advancing  the  rents  and  recovering  lands  which  had  been  detained 
from  his  predecessors. 

Bramhall  appears  to  have  applied  himself  with  about  the  same  zeal 
in  Ireland  that  Laud  was  then  exhibitiug  in  England  for  the  increase 
of  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  clergy.  In  pursuance  of  seyerol  acts 
passed  in  the  Irish  parliament,  which  met  July  li,  1684,  he  abolished 
fee  farms  that  were  charged  on  church'lands ;  he  obtaiued  composition 
for  the  rent  instead  of  the  small  reserved  rente;  by  grants  from  the 
crown,  and  by  purchase,  he  obtained  impropriations.  By  these  and 
other  means  he  regained  to  the  church,  in  the  space  of  four  years, 
thirty  or  forty  thousand  pounds  a  year.  He  likewise  prevailed  upon 
the  Church  of  Ireland  to  embrace  the  thirty-nine  Articles  of  Religion 
of  the  Church  of  England,  agreed  upon  in  the  convocation  holden  at 
London  in  the  year  15 62^  He  tried  also  to  get  the  English  Canons 
established  in  Ireland,  but  did  not  succeed  fvther  than  that  a  few  of 
them  should  be  introduced,  and  other  new  ones  framed. 

On  the  4th  of  March  1640-41,  he  was  impeached,  together  with 
several  others  of  Strafiford's  coadjutors,  by  the  Irish  House  of  Commons. 
He  was  in  consequence  imprisoned,  and  after  some  time,  through  the 
King's  interference,  set  at  liberty,  but  without  any  public  acquittal 
Some  time  after,  not  considering  himself  safe  in  Ireland,  he  went  over 
to  England,  where  he  remained  till  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor ;  after 
which  he  embarked  with  several  persons  of  distinction,  and  landed  at 
Hamburg,  July  8, 1644.  It  was  during  his  exile,  in  the  company  of 
the  Marquis  of  Newcastle,  that  he  had  that  argument  with  Hobbes 
about  liberty  and  necessity,  which  gave  rise  to  the  o.4ebrated  contro- 
versy, without  which  the  prelate's  name  might  have  perhaps  been 
forgotten.  At  the  treaty  of  Uxbtidge,  Bramhall  had  the  honour  to  be 
classed  with  Laud  in  being  excepted  out  of  the  general  pardon. 

At  the  Restoration,  Bramhall  was  made  Archbishop  of  Armagh, 
Primate  and  Metropolitan  of  all  Ireland.  He  now  renewed  his  exer- 
tions for  the  enrichment  and  aggrandisement  of  the  church.  He  died 
in  1663.  By  his  vnfe  he  had  four  children,  a  son,  Sir  Thomaa  Bramhall, 
hart,  and  three  daughters. 

Bramhall,  whatever  in  his  day  might  be  his  reputation  as  a  bustling 
and  intriguing  churchman,  wiU  be  remembered,  if  he  be  remembered 
at  all,  by  posterity  on  account  of  his  controversy  with  Hobbes.  As 
this  controversy  throws  considerable  light  not  only  on  the  character 
of  Bxamhali  but  on  that  of  his  age,  it  is  of  importance  to  give  some 
account  of  it,  which  will  be  done  much  better  than  we  could  do  it  in 
the  following  passages,  with  which  Hobbes  concludes  the  work.  As 
the  controven^  is  now  very  scarce,  this  extract,  even  though  not 
viewed  as  by  any  means  setting  the  question  at  rest,  will  scarry  be 
considered  too  long,  especially  when  it  is  regarded  as  a  specimen  of 
the  style  of  HobbeE^  and  a  fair  statement  of  the  views  of  the  two 
parties.  As  we  have  already  remarked,  the  controversy  originated  in 
a  cooTersatlon  at  Paris  in  the  company  of  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle, 
while  they  were  all  living  there  in  exile. 

**  I  shall  briefly  draw  up  the  sum  of  what  we  have  both  said.  That 
which  I  have  maintained  is — that  no  man  hath  his  future  will  in  his 
own  present  power; — that  it  may  be  changed  by  others,  and  by  the 
change  of  things  without  him  ;—and  when  it  is  changed,  it  is  not 
changed  nor  determined  to  anything  by  itself ;— and  that  when  it  is 
undetermined,  it  is  no  will,  because  every  one  that  virilleth  willeth 
something  in  particular ; — that  deliberation  is  common  to  men  with 
beasts,  as  being  alternate  appetite,  and  not  i-atiocination ;  and  the  lost 
act  or  appetite  therein,  and  which  is  immediately  followed  by  the 
action,  the  only  will  that  can  be  taken  notice  of  by  others,  and  which 
only  maketh  an  action  in  public  judgment  voluntary;— that  to  be 
free  is  no  more  than  to  do,  if  a  man  will,  and  if  he  will,  to  forbear; 
and  consequently  that  this  freedom  is  the  freedom  of  the  man,  and 
not  of  the  will;— that  the  will  is  not  free,  but  subject  to  change  by 
the  operation  of  external  causes; — that  all  external  causes  depend 
necessarily  on  the  first  eternal  cause,  Ood  Almighty,  who  worketh  in 
us,  both  to  will  and  to  do,  by  the  mediation  of  second  causes;— that 
eeeiog  neither  man  nor  anything  else  can  work  upon  itself,  it  is  impos- 
sible that  any  man,  in  the  framing  of  his  own  will,  i^ould  concur 
with  God,  either  as  an  actor,  or  as  an  instrument;  that  there  is  nothing 
brought  to  pass  by  fortune  as  by  a  cause,  nor  anytiiing  without  a 
cause  or  concurrence  of  causes  sufficient  to  bring  it  so  to  pass ;  and 
that  every  such  cause^  and  their  concurrence,  do  proceed  from  the 
providence,  good  pleasure,  and  working  of  God;  and  consequently, 
though  I  do,  with  others,  call  many  events  contingent,  and  say  they 
happen,  yet  because  they  had  every  of  them  their  several  sufficient 
causes,  I  say  they  happen  necessuHy ;  and  though  we  perceive  not 
what  they  are,  yet  there  are  of  the  most  contingent  events  as  necessary 
causes  as  of  those  events  whose  causes  we  perceive,  or  else  they  could 
not  possibly  be  foreknown,  as  they  are  by  him  that  foreknoweth  all 
things. 

"On  the  contrary,  the  bishop  maintaineth— that  the  vnll  is  free 
from  necessitation,  and  in  order  thereto  that  the  judgment  of  the 
understanding  is  not  always  practici  praeticum,  nor  of  such  a  nature 
m  itself  as  to  oblige  and  determine  the  will  to  one,  though  it  be  true 
that  spontaneity  and  determination  to  one  may  consist  together  ;— 
that  the  vrill  determineth  itself ;  and  that  extexnal  things,  when  they 


chango  the  will,  do  work  upon  it  not  naturally  but  morally,  not  by 
natural  motion  but  by  moral  and  metaphysical  motion ; — that  when 
the  will  is  determined  naturally  it  is  not  by  God's  general  inflaenoe, 
whereon  depend  all  second  causes,  but  by  special  influence,  God  con- 
curring and  pouring  something  into  the  wUl ; — ^ihat  the  will,  when  it 
suspeuds  not  its  act,  makes  the  act  necessary ;  bat  because  it  may 
suspend  and  not  assent,  it  is  not  absolutely  neee&sary ; — that  sinfid 
acts  proceed  not  from  God's  will,  but  are  willed  by  him  by  a  permiS' 
sive  will,  not  an  operative  will,  and  he  hardeneth  the  heart  of  man  by 
a  negative  obduratlon; — that  man's  will  is  in  his  own  power,  but  bii 
motus  primo  p)*ifni  not  in  his  own  power,  nor  necessary,  save  only  by 
a  hypothetical  necessity; — that  the  will  to  change  is  not  alvvnyi  a 
change  of  will; — that  not  all  things  which  are  produced  are  produced 
from  sufficient  but  some  from  deficient  causes ; — ^that  if  the  power  of 
the  will  be  present  in  actu  primo,  then  there  is  nothing  wanting  to 
the  production  of  the  e£fect; — ^thatacause  maybe  suffi^ent  for  the 
production  of  an  efifect,  though  it  want  something  necessary  to  the 
production  thereof,  because  the  will  may  be  wanting; — that  aneoe»* 
sary  cause  doth  not  always  ueoessarily  produce  its  effect,  but  only 
then  when  the  effect  is  necessarily  produced.  He  proveth  also  that 
the  will  is  free,  by  that  universal  notion  which  Uie  world  hath  of 
election ;  for  when  of  the  six  electors  the  votes  are  divided  equally, 
the  King  of  Bohemia  hath  a  casting  voice ;— <that  the  prescience  of 
God  supposeth  no  necessity  of  the  future  existence  of  the  things 
foreknown,  because  God  is  not  eternal  but  eternity ;  and  eternity  is  a 
standing  now,  without  succession  of  time,  and  therefore  God  sees  all 
things  intuitively  by  the  presentiality  they  have  in  ntme  stans,  which 
comprehendeth  in  it  all  time,  past,  present,  and  to  come,  not  formally, 
but  eminently  and  virtually ; — that  the  wUl  is  free  even  then  when  it 
acteth,  but  that  is  in  a  compounded  not  in  a  divided  sense ; — ^that  to 
be  made  and  to  be  eternal  do  consist  together,  because  God*s  decrees 
are  made^  and  are  nevertheless  eternal ; — that  the  order,  beauty,  and 
perfection  of  the  world  doth  require  that  in  the  universe  there  should 
be  agents  of  all  sorts,  some  necessary,  some  free,  some  contingent;— 
that  though  it  be  true  that  to-morrow  it  shall  rain  or  not  rain,  yet 
neither  of  them  is  true  deUrmiwUh  ; — that  the  doctrine  of  necessity  is 
a  blasphemous,  desperate,  and  destructive  doctrine; — ^that  it  were 
better  to  be  an  atheist  than  to  hold  it,  and  he  that  maintaineth  it  ii 
fitter  to  be  refuted  with  rods  than  with  arguments."  <  The  Question 
concerning  Liberty,  Necessity,  and  Chance,  clearly  Stated  and 
Debated'  between  Dr.  Bramhall,  Bishop  of  Derry,  and  Thomas  Hobbe« 
of  Malmesbury.    London,  1656,  sub.  fin. 

BRANCALEO'NE  D'ANDALO',  a  Bolognese  noble  and  Count  of 
Casalecchio,  was  chosen  by  the  people  of  Home  as  their  senator  in 

1253,  with  the  summary  powers  of  a  dictator.  The  pope.  Innocent  IV., 
was  absent  at  the  time,  and  Rome  was  distracted  by  quarrels  between 
its  feudal  nobles,  who  had  fortified  themselves  in  their  respective 
palaces  or  in  some  of  the  ancient  mouumenta,  such  as  the  Coloseeum, 
the  tomb  of  Caocilia  Metella,  the  mausoleums  olt  Hadrian  and  Augustus, 
&C.  They  had  also  built  a  number  of  lofty  towers,  from  which  they 
defied  the  attacks  of  their  enemies.  Each  baron  had  a  band  formed 
of  his  relatives,  dienta,  or  dependents,  and  of  hired  swordsmen.  These 
frequently  sallied  oat  of  their  strongholds,  either  to  attack  a  rival 
faction,  or  to  plunder  the  unprotected  citizens  and  country  people. 
Such  was  at  that  time  the  general  condition,  not  only  of  Rome  but  of 
Florence,  Milan,  and  other  great  Italian  citijs,  which  lived  in  what  was 
called  municipal  independence,  until  the  citisens,  weary  of  this  state 
of  anarchy,  resorted  to  the  establuihment  of  the  podestS^  a  temporary 
magistrate,  who  was  always  chosen  out  of  a  foreign  city  or  state,  and 
who  had  summary  powers  to  put  down  the  disturbers  of  the  public 
peace.  The  Romans  styled  theirs  '  Senator/  Braucaleooe  was  a  mun 
of  a  stern,  peremptory  temper,  and,  being  a  stranger,  had  no  sympathy 
with  any  of  the  conflicting  parties.  He  began  a  war  of  dtratractiott 
against  the  barons,  attacked  their  strongholds^  rased  their  tovers, 
hanged  them  and  their  adherents  at  the  windows  of  their  mansions^ 
and  thus  succeeded  by  terror  in  restoring  peace  and  secarity  to  the 
city.  In  the  numerous  conflicts  that  took  place  several  of  the  ancient 
monuments  sufiered  greatly.  He  summoned  the  haughty  Innocent  IV. 
in  the  name  of  the  Roman  people  to  leave  Assisi,  whither  he  had 
retired,  and  to  return  to  Heme,  threatening  him,  in  case  of  non- 
eonlpliance,  with  a  visit  from  the  armed  citisens,  with  their  senator  at 
their  head.    The  pope  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  died  soon  after,  in 

1254.  The  people  of  Rome  however,  fickle  as  they  have  generally 
shown  themselves  in  modem  history,  became  tired  of  Brancaleone  s 
severity :  they  revolted  against  him,  and  appoiuted  another  senator, 
Maggi  of  Brescia,  whom  however  they  soon  after  accused  of  being  too 
partial  towards  the  nobles;  and  in  1257  they  recalled  Brancaleane^ 
who  resumed  his  authority,  which  he  exercised  with  redoubled  vigour. 
In  1258  Branealeone  died,  much  regretted  by  the  citizens,  who  elected 
his  unde,  Caatellano  d'Andal6,  as  his  successor,  notwithstanding  the 
opposition  of  the  pope.  A  oolumn  was  raised  in  honour  of  Bran- 
ealeone, with  an  nm  at  the  top,  in  which  his  head  was  inclosed. 

BRANDE,  W.  T.    [See  vol  vi  col.  980.1 

BRANDENBURG,  ELECTORS  OF.  The  first  known  inhaUtanta 
of  Utie  electorate  of  Brandenburg  were  the  Suevi,  a  race  recorded  by 
Julius  Ctesar  as  the  most  numerous  and  warlike  in  Germany.  The 
Suevi  inhabited  the  territory  extending  from  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  and 
Saale  to  the  Vistula,  and  for  a  time  held  the  whole  region  which  lay 
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between  the  Baltic  and  the  Khioe  and  Danube.    In  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Augustus,  Drusus,  hie  stepson,  compelled  the  Sueyi,  who 
dwelt  in  what  was  afterwards  called  the  '^ddle  Mark,'  and  the 
LangobArdi,  who  peopled  the  districts  subsequently  termed  the  '  Old 
Mftrk,'  to  accept  Vannius  as  their  ruler.    A  few  years  after  the  birth 
of  Christy  the  Langobardi  were  subjugated  by  Maroboduus,  king  of 
the  Maroomanni,  at  that  time  sovereign  of  Bohemia;  and  a.d.  17,  we 
find  the  Semnones,  a  branch  of  the  Suevi,  seeking  protection  against 
their  oppreeaor  from  Arminius,  leader  of  the  Cherusci.    At  the  period 
of  the  great  movement  of  the  northern  nations  to  the  south,  both 
the  Langobcu:di  and  Suevi  abandoned  their  native  country  and  broke 
into  Italy,   where  they  established  the  Lombardio  empire.    Their 
deserted  home  now  fell  into  tho  hands  of  the  Vandals  or  Slavonians, 
one  raoe  of  whom,  the  Vilzes,  settling  in  the  Middle  Mark,  founded 
several  towna^  of  which  Brennabor  or  Brandenbui^  was  one.    These 
new  settlers  were  subsequently  subdued  by  the  Franks,  from  whom 
descended   Prince  Sunna,  who    reigned   over   the  country   in   the 
beginning  of  the  2ud  century,  and  Prince  Brando,  who  founded  the 
now  town  of  Brandenburg  in  230.      Thirty  years  afterwards,    the 
Yandals  having  regained  ti^eir  superiority,  repossessed  themselves  of 
the  country,  and  maintained  themselves  in  it  for  the  next  500  years ; 
but  in  789  they  fell  under  the  sway  of  Charlemagne  after  a  severe 
contest;  and  in  808  he  appointed  a  count  to  act  as  his  vicegerent  in 
Braodenburg.    His  succtissor  also  sent  two  princes  in  823  to  fill  the 
tame  offioe.    He  had  likewise  conquered  the  Vilzes,  but  his  successors 
were  unable  to  mnintain  the  conquest  or  prevent  them  from  making 
repeated   inroads  into  Saxony  and  Thuringia.    At  last,  Henry  L, 
king  of  Qermany,  brought  the  Yandals  under  complete  subjection,  and 
in  931  appointed  certain  counts  to  watch  over  the  Saxon  borders. 
These  were  the  first  markgraves  of  Lower  Saxony,  or  the  Vandal- 
mark  ;  they  were  aUo  denominated  markgraves  of  Stade,  the  mark 
having  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  earls  of  Stada    The  Vandals 
con  tinned  to  stmggle  for  their  independence  in  this  quarter  until  the 
year  1144,  when  the  emperor  Lotharius  confirmed  tho  North-mark 
as  well  as  the  Salsswedel-mark  on  Albert  the  Handsome  (also  called 
the  Bear),  count  of  Ascania  or  Anhalt,  the  line  of  Stade  having  become 
extinct.     This  prince,  who  extinguished  the  dominion  of  the  Vandals 
in  these  parts,  was  the  first  who  as.«umed  the  title  of  Markgrave  of 
Brandenburg;   he  made  himself  also  master  of    the  Middle-mark, 
Ueker-mark,  and  Priegnifcz,  either  founded  Berlin  or  raised  it  to  the 
rank  of  a  eity,  and  built  Stendal  and  other  towns.     His  son  Otho  I., 
received   Pomerania  as  a  fief  in  addition,  and  was  the  first  arch- 
chamberlain  of  the  Gkrman  empire.    His  wife  was  interred  in  a 
vault  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Brandenburg,  and  the  stone  under 
which  her  remains  are  deposited  has  the  words  'Judith,  the  gem  of 
the  Polacks,'  still  legible  upon  it.    His  successors  increased  their 
patrimony  by  the  acquisition  of  the  New-mark,  Lebus,  Sternberg, 
Lower  Lusatia,  and  other  districts ;  and  they  were  the  first  who  set 
about  reclaiming  the  wastes  and  swamps  of  their  dominions  and 
cultivating  them.    Their  line  terminated  in  the  person  of  Markgrave 
Henry,   in   1320,  whose  death   threatening  the  dismemberment  of 
Brandenbui^    by    confiictiog   claimants,    Lewis    of    Bavaria,   then 
emperor,  declared  it  a  lapsed  fief  of  the  empire,  and  bestowed  it 
upon  his  son,  Lewis  the  elder.    This  prince  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Otho,  who  obtained  from  the  emperor  Charles  IV.  a  recognition 
of  bis  descendants'  right  of  succession  to  the  electorate  of  the  Mark,  a 
dignity  to  which  Charles  raised  it  in  the  golden  bull,  declaring  it  the 
seventh  electorate  of  the  holy  Roman  empiro.    In  consequence  of 
Otho's  indolence  and  incompetence,  Charles  in  1373  bestowed  the 
electoral  Mark  upon  Wenzel,  his  eldest  son,  king  of  Bohemia;  and 
when  Wenzel  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  king  of  the  Romans,  be 
made  it  over  to  Sigismuud,  his  second  son.      This  prince's  non- 
residence  and  unconcern  involved  the  country  in  confusion,  and  its 
affidrs  growing  worse  after  he  had  ascended  the  imperiril  throne  of 
Germany,  he  made  over  the  electoral  Mark  to  his  cousins,  Jobst  and 
ProcopinSy  princes  of  Moravia,  and  the  New  Mark  to  the  Teutonic 
order,  in  pawn  for  monies*  lentw    In  1417,  on  the  death  of  Jobst, 
Sigismund  gave  the  electorate  to  Frederic^  margrave  of  Niimbei^ 
with  whom  began  a  race  of  sovereigns  whose  talents  and  wisdom  have 
eleTated  Brandenburg   and  its  subsequent   acquisitions   to    a   dis- 
tinguished rank  among  the  monarchies  of  Europe.    Having  under  the 
name  of  Frederic  I.  made  himself  respected  both  at  home  and  abroad 
for  23  years,  F^rederic  was,  in  1440,  succeeded  by  Frederic  II. '  of  the 
Iron  Teeth,'  his  son,  who  got  back  the  New  Mark  from  the  Teutonic 
knii^ts  for  100,000  guldens,  and  not  only  added  the  towns  and 
dcpendendea  of  Eottbus,  Pritz,  Somersfield,  Bobersbei^,  Storkow,  and 
Berskow,  to  his  dominions,  but  established  his  right  as  lord  paramount 
of  Pomerania  and  as  heir  to  the  Mecklenburg  domains.    In  1471  he 
-was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Albert  Achilles  or  Ulysses,  one  of  the 
xncMt  distinguished  commanders  of  his  day;  but  in  1486  Albert's 
ill   state  of  health  induced  him  to  transfer  the  electoral  dignity, 
together  with  the  mark  of  Brandenburg,  to  his  son,  John  Cicero; 
i^nsbach  to  another  son,  and  Bairetlth  to  a  third.    The  last  dying 
without  issue,  his  share  fell  to  his  brother  Frederic  of  Ansbacb,  who 
was  the  founder  of  the  elder  line  of  the  markgraves  of  Brandenburg, 
in  Franconift    John  Cicero  wta  noted  as  much  for  his  learning  as  for 
isvi  wisdom  and  economical  habits,  and  no  less  for  the  enormous  size 
to  which  he  grew;  he  died  in  1499,  and  was  followed  by  his  son. 


Joachim  (Nestor)  L,  a  prince  equally  distinguished  for  his  erudition 
and  prudence,  though  a  fierce  persecutor  of  the  Jews,  as  well  as  hostile 
to  the  Reformation.  The  earldom  of  Ruppin  devolved  to  him  by 
inheritance.  It  was  reserved  for  Joachim  (Hector)  IL,  his  son,  who 
succeeded  him  in  1535,  to  introduce  the  reformed  religion  into  his 
states ;  he  was  a  g^eat  patron  of  learning,  founded  the  university  of 
Frankfurt-onthe-Oder,  erected  Spandau  into  a  fortress,  built  a  new 
palace  at  Berlin,  and  became  joint  lord  paramount  over  the  duchy  of 
Prussia.  He  was  followed  by  John  Gtootge  in  1671,  who  inherited  the 
new  mark  and  principality  of  Croasen  from  his  uncle,  and  under 
whom  Brandenburg  enjoyed  continued  tranquillity.  To  this  prince 
succeeded,  in  1598,  another  equally  paternal  sovereign,  Joachim 
Frederic,  his  son,  who  was  bishop  of  Havelberg,  Lebus,  and  Branden- 
burg, and  incorporated  the  possessions  of  his  diocese  with  thr 
electorate.  He  founded  the  gymnasium  of  Joachimathal,  now  one  ot 
the  best  public  schools  in  Berlin.  His  reign  lasted  from  1598  to  1608. 
John  Sigismund,  his  son  and  successor,  inherited  not  only  a  moiety  of 
the  domains  of  Juliers,  Cleves,  and  Berg,  but  shortly  before  his  death, 
the  duchy  of  Prussia,  which  was  at  that  time  a  Polish  fief.  From  the 
year  1618,  therefore,  this  duchy  became  part  of  the  electorate,  and 
Brandenburg  and  Prussia  thenceforward  rank  as  a  single  state.  John 
Sigismund  embraced  the  Protestant  reformed  religion,  but  not  without 
exciting  some  serious  commotions  in  Berlin.  In  1619  he  was 
succeeded  by  Geot^e  William,  who  inherited  a  fiourishing  patrimony, 
but  by  his  weak  conduct  during  the  Thirty  years'  war  and  the  double 
dealing  of  Von  Schwarzenberg,  his  minister,  bequeathed  it  to  his  son 
the  '  great  elector,'  Frederic  William,  in  the  most  deplorable  condition, 
exhausted  and  devastated  by  the  inroads  of  the  Swedes  and  tiieir 
contests  with  the  imperialists.  Frederic  William,  who  succeeded  his 
father  in  1640,  speedily  restored  his  dominions  to  a  state  of  order  and 
prosperity,  and  added  largely  to  their  extent  [Frederic  Williak  or 
Prussia.]  At  the  time  of  Ms  death,  1688,  this  illustrious  prince  left 
the  electorate  in  a  state  of  renovated  prosperity,  and  greatly 
augmented  power  and  extent  His  son  Frederic  III.,  assumed  the 
regal  dignity  in  1701,  under  the  style  and  title  of  Frederic  I.,  king  of 
Prussia.    [Fredbrio  I.  of  Prussia.] 

BRANT6m.E,  the  common  designation  of  the  French  writer  Piene 
de  Bonrdeilles,  who  was  Lord  Abbot  of  Brantdme  in  Quienno.  Very 
little  is  known  of  the  life  of  Brantdme,  beyond  the  brief  and  general 
sketch  given  by  himself  in  an  epitaph  which  he  left  to  be  inscribed 
on  his  tomb.  He  was  a  younger  son  of  an  ancient  and  distinguished 
family  of  Perigord,  where  he  appears  to  have  been  bom  about  the  year 
1540.  Having  served  his  apprenticeship  in  arms  under  Francis  of 
Guise,  he  eventually  obtained  two  companies  of  foot  from  Charles  IX. 
That  king,  with  whom  he  was  a  great  favourite,  also  made  him  a 
Chevalier  of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael ;  that  of  Habito  de  Christo  was 
bestowed  upon  him  by  Don  Sebastian  of  Portugal.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  visited  in  the  early  part  of  his  life  most  of  the  countries  of 
Europe,  either  in  a  military  capacity  or  as  a  traveller.  After  the 
accession  of  Henry  III.  he  appears  to  have  retired  to  his  estate  of 
Richemont  in  his  native  province.  It  Is  supposed  to  have  been  after 
this  that  he  wrote  his  various  works.  He  died  at  Richemont,  on  the 
15th  of  July  1614. 

By  his  last  will  he  charged  his  heirs  with  the  publication  of  his 
works,  or  memoirs,  as  they  are  often  collectively  called,  ordering  that 
the  necessary  funds  should  be  provided  from  the  revenues  of  his 
estate;  although  be  has  known,  he  adds,  the  booksellers  pay  for 
liberty  to  publish  books  not  half  so  interesting  or  so  likely  to  be  well 
received  by  the  public.  They  did  not  however  appear  till  the  year 
1666,  when  they  were  printed  in  eight  16mo  volumes,  according  to 
the  title-page,  ''at  Leyden,  by  John  Sambix  the  younger,*'  but  in 
reality,  it  is  said,  at  the  Hague,  by  the  brothers  Steucker.  The  woriui 
were  sent  to  the  press  by  Claude  de  Bonrdeilles^  comte  de  Montr^r, 
grand-nephew  of  the  author.  Another  edition  appeared  in  1699,  and 
another  in  1722.  But  the  most  complete  edition  of  Brantdme  is  that 
of  1740,  in  15  vols.  16mo,  which  bears  the  impress  of  tho  Hague  on 
the  title-page,  but  is  said  to  have  been  actually  printed  at  Rouen.  No 
printer's  or  bookseller^s  name  appears.  A  reprint  of  it  in  the  same 
number  of  volumes  appeared  in  1779  at  Maastricht  (but  with  the 
impress  of  London) ;  and  it  was  once  more  reproduced  in  8  vols.  8vo 
in  1787,  by  Bastien,  as  a  part  of  the  collection  entitled  'H^moires 
pour  servir  h,  I'Histoire  de  France.' 

Of  the  fifteen  volumes,  the  first  contains  'Les  Vies  des  Damea 
niu^tres  F^an^oises  et  l^trangdres  ; '  the  second  and  thurd,  '  Lea  Vies 
des  Dames  Galantes ; '  the  fourth  and  fifth,  '  Les  Vies  dee  Hommes 
niustres  et  Grands  Capitaines  Strangers ; '  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth, 
ninth,  and  tenth,  'Les  Vies  des  Hommes  lUustres  et  Qrands  Capitaines 
Francois ;'  and  the  eleventh,  'Disoours  sur  les  Duels.'  The  remaining 
four  volumes  consist  of  pieces  which  had  not  been  previously  pub- 
lished. The  twelfth  contains  a  collection  entitled  '  Rhodomontades 
et  Qentilles  Rencontres  EspagnoUes,'  which  is  stated  to  have  been 
written  by  Brantdme  in  Spanish,  and  translated  into  French  by  Maro 
Phrasendorp;  and  two  dissertations,  the  first  'Sur  les  Sermons  et 
Juremens  E«pagnols,'  the  other  '  Sur  les  Belles  Retraites  d' Arm^  de 
diverses  Nations.'  The  thirteenth  contains  the  author's  '  Opuscules 
Divers,'  seventeen  in  number,  the  last  being  his  Testament,  a  very 
curious  document,  extending  to  about  50  pages.  To  these  is  added  a 
piece  entitled  'Maxims  et  Avis  da  Maniement  de  la  Guerre,'  by  Andr^ 
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de  Bourdeilles,  Brantdme's  elder  brother.  The  letters  of  Andrd  to 
Charles  IX.,  Henri  IIL,  and  their  mother  Catharine  do'  Medici,  with 
their  answers,  form  the  fourteenth  volume  of  the  ooUection ;  and  the 
fifteenth  is  filled  with  a  history  of  the  family  of  Bourdeilles,  princi- 
pally taken  from  Dinet's  'Th^&tre  de  la  Noblesse  Fran9oiBe,'  and 
brought  down  to  the  time  when  the  edition  was  published.  In  the 
course  of  this  long  genealogical  detail  there  is  given  a  life  of 
Brantdme,  which  fills  about  80  pages.  His  portrait  is  prefixed  to 
the  volume. 

There  is  no  English  translation  of  Brantdme's  works.  This  is  no 
doubt  to  be  accounted  for  from  the  comparatively  late  date  at  which 
they  appeared;  had  they  been  published  some  fifty  or  sixty  years 
earlier,  it  is  probable  that  the  extreme  freedom  of  expression  in  which 
they  abound  would  not  have  shut  out  Brautdmo  from  our  literature, 
any  more  than  the  same  obji^ction  has  deprived  us  of  his  equally 
unscrupulous  contemporaries,  Rabelais  and  Montaigne.  In  this  respect^ 
as  well  as  ia  otherB,  his  '  Mdmoires '  afford  us  undoubtedly  the  most 
living  picture  that  has  been  preserved  of  the  age  in  which  be  lived, 
and  of  the  odd  system  of  manners  and  morality  then  prevalent  No 
mere  statement  of  facts  which  may  be  gathered  from  more  formal 
histories  can  convey  the  vivid  impreesion  which  this  writer's  whole 
style  and  tone  of  sentiment  give  us  of  the  entirely  different  light  in 
which  licentiousness  in  both  sexes  was  then  viewed  from  that  in  which 
we  now  regard  it.  It  seems  never  to  enter  Brantdme's  head  that 
either  man  or  woman  can  be  considered  dishonoured,  or  to  have 
forfeited  a  character  for  virtue,  by  the  most  lavish  indulgence  in  what 
he  calls  gallantry.  The  most  abandoned  of  the  female  worthies  whose 
lives  he  details  are  spoken  of  by  him  as  both  illustrious  ladies  and 
good  Christians.  So  complete  is  his  abstinence  from  every  expression 
that  might  denote  a  sense  of  there  being  any  thing  to  blame  in  the 
indulgences  which  he  has  .recorded,  that  he  has  been  suspected  by 
some  critics  of  composing  his  works  with  a  determined  purpose  of 
undermining  the  belief  of  his  readers  in  the  common  distinctions 
between  virtue  and  vice.  This  however  is  probably  an  unfounded 
hypothesis.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  Brantdme's  moral  creed  on  the 
subject  of  gallantry,  strange  as  it  appears  to  us,  is  really  different 
from  that  which  was  generally  in  fashion  when  he  wrote,  and  had 
been  so  for  ages  before.  He  is  not  more  lax  in  his  judgments  upon 
matters  of  this  kind,  for  instance,  than  his  predecessor  Froissart^  or, 
as  we  have  already  observed,  than  his  contemporary  Montaigne.  In 
hia  praises  of  beauty  and  of  knightly  prowess  and  courtesy,  Brantdme 
writes  with  warm  and  eloquent  enthusiasm. 

BRA'SIDAS.  The  first  mention  of  this  eminent  Spartan  occurs  in 
the  fir«t  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  in  which  he  performed  a  very 
gallant  action  in  throwing  himself  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  troops  into 
Methone  when  besieged  by  the  Athenians,  **  and  for  this  exploit  was 
the  first  that  was  praised  at  Sparta  in  this  war."  ('Thucyd./  ii.  25.) 
In  the  third  year  of  the  war  he  was  associated  with  Cnemus  in  the 
command  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  was  present  in  the  second  battle 
iu  which  the  Lacedaemonians  were  defeated  by  Phormion,  and  took 
probably  a  leading  part  in  a  well-contrived  scheme  for  surprising  the 
Athenian  port  of  f  irseus,  which  failed,  asThucydides  intimates,  chiefly 
from  the  want  of  due  energy  in  its  execution  (ii  85-94).  In  the  fifth 
year  he  was  associated  with  Alddas  in  the  command  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian fleet.  In  the  seventh  year  he  commanded  a  ship  iu  the  aroia- 
ment  which  attacked  the  fort  of  Pylos,  newly  erected  by  Demosthenes 
on  the  mainland  opposite  the  island  of  Sphacteria;  distinguished 
himself  by  superior  bravery,  and  being  severely  wounded  and  fainting, 
he  dropped  his  shield  into  the  sea,  which  was  picked  up  and  made 
part  of  the  Athenian  trophy.  This  little  incident  is  worth  relating, 
because  the  loss  of  the  shield  was  considered  dugracefuL  It  does  not 
appear  that  Brasidas  suffered  in  reputation  from  this  accident  (iv. 
11,  12). 

^  Soon  after  a  request  for  help  was  preferred  to  Sparta  from  some 
dties  in  the  Chalcidian  peninsula,  which  had  thrown  off  their  alliance, 
or  rather  their  allegiance,  to  Athena  Brasidas  was  already  so  well 
known,  that  the  Chsicidians  requested  that  he  might  be  the  leader  of 
any  force  which  should  be  sent  to  their  assistance ;  and  the  text  of 
Thucydides  (iv.  80)  seems  to  indicate  that  no  one  contested  with  him 
the  command  of  a  distant  and  uncertain  enterprise.  The  Lacedaemo- 
nians gave  him  700  heavy-armed  foot ;  the  rest  of  his  army,  consisting 
of  Peloponnetsian  mercenaries,  he  was  collecting  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Sicyon,  where  he  had  the  opportunity  of  protecting  and  preserving 
to  the  Peloponnesian  allianoe  the  city  of  Megara,  attacked  by  an 
Athenian  army  (iv.  70-74).  This  was  early  in  the  eighth  year  of  the 
war.  In  the  same  summer  he  led  his  army  of  1700  heavy-armed  foot 
(containing  altogether  about  4000  soldiers)  to  Macedonia.  A  chief 
difiScuIty  of  the  undertaking  was  to  reach  the  scene  of  action.  The 
Athenians  commanded  the  sea,  and  the  land  route  lay  through 
Thessaly,  a  difficult  and  unfriendly  country;  but  by  the  assistance  of 
a  few  principal  Thessalians,  who  acted  as  his  guides,  and  by  the 
decision,  rapidity,  and  address  of  his  own  movements,  he  so  managed 
as  to  reach  the  Macedonian  frontier  in  safety. 

We  can  only  give  an  outline  of  this  expedition,  which  is  but  an 
episode  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Brasidas  did  not  act  with  the 
haughtiness  and  severity  usually  manifested  by  Spartan  commanders 
towards  their  subject  allies,  and  his  character  lor  equity  and  mildness 
did  the  Laoedsemonians  great  service,  as  it  induced  many  cities  to  go 


over  to  them ;  and  afterwards,  even  after  the  Sicilian  war,  the  wisdom 
and  virtue  of  Brasidas,  to  some  known  by  experience,  by  others 
believed  upon  report,  was  the  principal  cause  which  made  the 
Athenian  confederates  affect  the  Lacedaemonijuis ;  the  Atheni^na 
probably  supposing  that  his  successors  would  be  of  similar  character. 
{*  Thucyd.,'  iv.  81.)  The  first  fruits  of  his  appearance  in  Chalcidice 
were  the  revolt  of  Acanthus  and  Stagirus  from  Athens;  and  this 
success,  before  winter  was  completely  set  in,  was  followed  by  the 
acquisition  of  Amphipolis  on  the  Strymon.  This  was  the  heaviest 
loss  which  could  have  befallen  the  Athenians,  inasmuch  as  it  was  the 
most  important  of  their  Thracian  dependencies,  and  they  derived  from 
it  a  considerable  revenue,  and  plenty  of  timber  for  ship-building,  which 
the  soil  of  Attica  did  not  supply. 

After  the  capture  of  Amphipolis,  Brasidas  meditated  building  a  fleet 
in  the  Strymon,  and  he  requested  reinforcements  from  Sparta,  which 
were  denied,  partly  because  the  leading  men  were  jealous  of  him, 
partly  because  the  government  was  intent  on  concluding  the  war,  and 
obtaining  the  freedom  of  the  Lacedaemonians  made  prisoners  in 
Sphacteria.  Accordingly  in  the  following  spring,  in  the  ninth  year  of 
the  war,  a  truce  was  concluded,  which  provided  that  each  party  was 
to  retain  what  it  then  possessed.  It  became  a  question  however  to 
which  of  them  Scione,  which  had  surrendered  to  Brasidas  just  about 
the  ratification  of  the  truce,  belonged ;  and  Brasidas  refused  to  give  it 
up  to  the  Athenians,  probably  because  he  was  ill  pleased  with  the 
negoeiation,  and  reluctant  to  deliver  up  the  city,  by  which  he  had 
been  eminently  trusted  and  honoured,  to  the  certain  revenge  of  the 
Athenians.  This  circumstance,  and  the  revolt  of  Mende,  a  neighbouring 
city,  which  be  also  received  into  the  alliance  of  Sparts,  alleging  that 
the  Athenians  had  already  infringed  the  terms  of  the  truce,  led  to  the 
continuance  of  hostilities  on  the  coast  of  Thrace.  In  the  following 
spring  (B.a  422)  the  Athenians  sent  out  Cleon  to  assume  the  command, 
who  speedily  undertook  the  siege  of  Amphipolis.  Brasidas  superin- 
tended the  defence.  In  the  quality  of  his  troops  Cleon  had  the 
advantage;  the  numbers  were  about  equaL  But  Brasidas,  who  watched 
Cleon's  movements  from  the  city,  took  at  once  advantage  of  a  false 
manoeuvre,  and  led  his  troops  to  battle,  in  which  the  Athenians  were 
completely  defeated,  but  he  himself  received  a  mortal  wound.  He 
was  buried  in  the  pubUo  place  of  AmphipoUa  at  the  public  expense, 
was  worshipped  as  a  hero,  and,  as  a  still  higher  mark  of  respect,  it 
was  ordained  that  he,  instead  of  Agnon  the  Athenian,  should  thence- 
forward be  honoured  as  the  true  founder  of  the  city  and  colony. 

The  military  talents  of  Brasidas  were  great ;  his  temper  was  poliUc 
and  conciliatory ;  his  accomplishments  were  considerable,  at  least  in 
Sparta,  for  Thucydides  pithily  observes  that,  ''for  a  Lacedaemonian,  he 
was  not  unable  to  speak  "  (iv.  84).  That  he  was  held  in  high  respect 
throughout  Greece  may  be  gathered,  not  only  from  the  testimony  of 
Thucydides,  but  from  the  expression  put  into  the  mouth  of  Alcibiades 
by  Plato  in  the  'Banquet,  that  "such  as  Achilles  was,  we  may 
conjecture  Brasidas  to  have  been." 

BRAUWEK,  or  BROUWER,  ADRIAN,  was  bom,  according  to 
some  authors,  at  Oudenaarden,  but,  according  to  others,  at  Haarlem, 
about  1608.  He  was  apprenticed  to  Frank  Hals ;  who,  it  is  said, 
finding  him  imcommonly  skilful,  made  money  by  his  productions, 
while  he  kept  him  confined  and  almost  starving  at  home.  Brauwer 
excelkd  in  painting  such  scenes  as  his  irregular  mode  of  living  made 
him  most  familiar  with.  The  singular  recklessness  of  his  conduct  led 
him  into  many  ludicrous  and  disagreeable  situations.  It  is  related  uf 
him  that,  being  in  Antwerp  during  the  wars  in  the  Low  Countries*,  he 
was  imprisoned  as  a  spy,  and  in  prison  met  with  the  Duke  d'Aremberg. 
who  was  intimate  with  Rubens,  and  was  frequently  visited  by  him. 
Discovering  his  fellow-captive  to  be  sn  artist,  the  duke  asked  Rubens 
to  prociue  him  materials  for  painting.  As  soon  as  he  had  them, 
Brauwer  set  to  work,  taking  for  his  subject  a  group  of  soldiers  playing 
at  cards  in  the  prison.  D'Aremberg  showed  the  picture  to  Rubens 
who  immediately  recognised  the  work  of  Brauwer,  and  offered  6uO 
guilders  for  it.  The  duke  however  presented  the  painter  with  a  larger 
sum,  and  retained  the  picture  for  himself.  Rubens  exerted  his  interest, 
and  procured  the  liberation  of  his  brother  artist^  took  him  home  with 
him,  clothed  him,  and  maintained  him  for  some  time.  But  Brauwer 
soon  quitted  Rubens  again  to  plunge  into  excesses,  which  shortly  after 
terminated  his  existence  in  an  hospital,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  in  thd 
year  16414 

His  subjects  are  taken  from  low  life,  of  the  most  unpleasing  class; 
but  from  the  extraordinary  skill  di.<jiplayed  in  the  execution,  the  excel- 
lent  colouring,  the  correct  drawing,  and  the  life  and  character  of  the 
design,  they  fetch  a  high  price. 

BRAT,  SIR  REGINALD,  the  reputed  architect  of  Henry  YIL'i 
Chapel  at  Westminster,  was  the  second  son  of  Sir  Richard  Bray,  one 
of  the  privy  council  to  Henry  VL  All  that  has  been  ascertained  of 
his  personal  history  is  that  he  was  greatly  attached  to  the  study  of 
architecture,  and  stood  in  high  favour  with  Henry  VIL :  therefore 
that  he  should  be  employed  by  that  king  to  design  the  sumptuous 
structure  intended  for  his  owu  mausoleum  was  tdmost  matter  of 
course.  Nevertheless,  Bray's  claim  to  the  honour  of  so  fine  a  work 
has  been  disputed,  on  no  better  grounds  than  that  he  did  not  live  to 
see  the  building  greatly  advanced,  the  first  stone  being  laid  on  the 
18th  of  January  1502  ("  by  the  hands  of  John  Islip,  abbot  of  West- 
minster, Sur  Reginald  Braie,  Kt.  of  the  Qarter,  and  othera"),  and  Le 
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dyiog  on  the  5th  of  August  in  the  folIowiDg  year.  While  his  death 
within  a  year  and  a  half  afterwards  proyes  nothing  more  than  that  he 
did  not  live  to  see  his  designs  for  the  edifice  fully  realised,  the  fact  of 
his  asaiating  with  the  abbot  in  the  ceremony  of  laying  the  first  stone 
affords  strong  proof  that  he  was  the  architect  or  designer  of  the 
fabric,  it  being  a  very  unlikely  thing  that  he  would  have  taken  a^ 
active  ahare  in  such  a  ceremony  bad  the  building  been  the  work  of  a 
rival  artist.  That  Bray  possessed  talents  equal  to  the  occasion  is 
beyond  all  doubt^  it  being  admitted  even  by  those  who  would  reduce 
his  fame,  that  he  erected  the  nave  of  that  other  singularly  beautiful 
strueture,  St.  George's  Chapel  at  Windsor,  commenced  by  Edward  IV. 
Sir  Reginald's  arms,  crest,  and  device,  JL  B.,  and  a  hemp-break,  occur 
in  many  places  on  the  ceiling  of  that  building,  and  in  the  south  aisle 
there  is  a  chapel  still  called  after  him,  in  which  he  was  buried. 

BREDOW,  GABRIEL  GODFREY,  bom  at  Berlin  in  1778,  was 
professor  at  Eutin  in  Holstein  at  the  same  time  as  Yoss,  afterwards 
at  fVankfurt-on-the-Oder,  and  lastly  in  the  University  of  Breslau. 
He  was  a  learned  and  laborious  man,  especially  .in  matters  concerning 
ancient  and  modern  history.  He  wrote  'Handbuch  der  alten 
Geschiohte'  ('Manual  of  Ancient  History/  translated  into  English, 
London,  1827),  '  TJntersuohungen  iiber  Geschichte  Geographic  und 
Chronologic '  ('Researches  on  History,  Geography,  and  Chronology'), 
and  '  Historische  Tabellen,'  which  are  a  series  of  chronological  tables, 
in  which  the  principal  events  of  the  history  of  the  various  countries 
of  the  world  are  placed  in  synchronical  order  by  means  of  parallel 
columns.  This  last  work  went  through  several  editions  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  author,  and  consisted  of  ten  tables,  which  carried  the 
series  to  1799.  Bredow  died  in  1814.  An  edition  was  made  after  his 
death,  which  contains  an  additional  table,  including  the  events  of 
Napoleon's  time  to  1811.  Bredow's  tables  were  translated  into  English 
(1820)  by  Major  James  Bell,  who  added  a  twelfth  sheet,  carrying  the 
series  of  events  to  1820,  besides  adding  other  columns  concerning 
British  and  Indian  affairs.  This  work  of  Major  Bell  has  likewise 
gone  through  several  editions,  in  the  latest  of  which  he  has  added 
another  taUe,  which  brings  the  series  down  to  1883,  and  also  a  table 
of  Oriental  chronology.  The  work  contains  also  four  tables  of  literary 
and  scientific  chronology,  translated  from  BredoVs  text,  and  arranged 
likewise  in  synchronical  order,  exhibiting  the  progress  of  the  human 
mind  in  the  various  countries  from  the  oldest  records  in  existence ; 
and  lastly,  a  similar  table  of  the  principal  painters,  classed  according 
to  the  various  schools,  taken  from  the  notes  of  M.  Yan  Bree.  It  is 
altogether  a  useful  work,  and  executed  with  considerable  industry, 
although  not  wholly  exempt  from  inaccuracies  in  some  of  the  details. 
As  a  book  of  reference  it  is  clearer  and  more  comprehensive  than  the 
^AUas  Historique'  of  Le  Sage. 

In  the  latter  tables  added  by  Major  Bell,  the  writer  has  somewhat 
departed  from  the  sober  matter-of-fact  style  of  the  German  professor, 
and  has  occasionally  indulged  in  qualifications,  either  laudatory  or 
condemnatory,  applied  to  political  parties  and  transactions,  which 
appear  out  of  place  in  a  work  of  pure  and  simple  chronology. 

Bredow  wrote  also  a  'Chronicle  of  the  19th  Century,'  in  which  he 
spoke  of  Napoleon's  power,  then  at  its  height,  with  a  boldness  that 
acquired  him  a  name  among  the  patriots  of  Germany. 

BREISLA'K,  SCIPIONE,  was  bom  at  Rome  in  1748,  of  a  family 
originally  from  Germany.  Cardinal  Scipioue  Borghese  stood  godfather 
to  him,  and  gave  him  his  own  Christian  name.  Brieslak  early 
distinguished  himself  for  his  application  to  the  physical  sciences,  by 
which  he  attracted  the  attention  of  the  learned  Stay  of  Ragosa,  who 
offered  him  a  professorship  of  mathematics  and  physics  in  a  college 
newly  established  at  Ragusa.  In  that  city  Breislak  became  acquainted 
with  the  Abate  Fortis,  from  whose  conversation  he  derived  a  fresh 
impulse  towards  the  study  of  natural  philosophy.  After  remaining 
several  years  at  Ragusa,  Breislak  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  was 
appointed  professor  in  the  College  Nazareno.  He  mainly  contributed 
to  form  the  rich  cabinet  of  mineralogy  of  that  institution,  and  he 
made  excursions  to  the  hills  near  the  IiSlc  of  Bracdano,  north* west  of 
Rome,  to  investigate  their  geology  and  mineralogy.  He  published 
the  resalt  of  his  observations,  *Saggio  d'Osservazioni  sulla  Tolfa, 
Oriolo  e  Latera,'  in  1786.  Afterwards,  on  his  going  to  Naples,  he 
was  employed  by  that  government  in  several  mining  researches,  and 
in  constructing  a  vast  ^stilling  apparatus  on  the  volcanic  mountain 
called  La  Solfatara.  His  health  becoming  seriously  affected  by  these 
labours,  he  was  obliged  to  desist,  and  was  appointed  teacher  to  the 
students  of  artillery  in  the  royal  military  college  of  Naples.  He 
made  frequent  perambulations  through  the  province  of  Terra  di 
Lavorofor  the  sake  of  geological  research;  the  results  of  his  obser- 
vations are  contained  in  his  'Topograpia  fisioa  della  Campania,' 
Florence,  179<(  afterwards  translated  into  French,  with  additions; 
and  an  essay  on  the  volcanic  formation  of  the  seven  hills  of  Rome, 
*  Yoyages  dans  la  Campanie,'  Paris,  1801.  Breislak  had  been  driven 
to  Paris  by  the  events  of  1799.  At  Paris  he  was  cordially  received  by 
Fourcroy,  Cbaptal,  Cuvier,  and  the  other  scientific  men  of  that 
capitaL  Having  returned  to  Italy  at  the  end  of  that  war,  he  was 
appointed  in  1802  inspector  of  the  national  manufactory  of  saltpetre 
and  gunpowder  of  the  Italian  republic,  and  member  of  the  Italian 
institute.  From  that  time  he  resided  chiefly  at  Milan.  He  wrote 
several  treatises  on  the  manufacture  of  saltpetre.  '  Del  Salnitro  e 
dell'  Arte  del  Salnitrajo/  '  Memoria  sulla  Fabbrieasione  e  Raffinacione 
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dei  Nitri,'  *  Istruzione  Pratica  per  le  piccole  Fabbricazione  di  Nitro,  da 
farsi  dalle  persone  di  campagna.'  Breislak  continued  in  his  ofiioe  of 
inspector  through  the  various  changes  of  government,  and  also  under 
the  Austrian  administration  till  his  death.  In  order  to  encourage 
the  study  of  geology,  which  was  then  still  in  its  in&ncy  in  Italy, 
Breislak  published  in  1811,  his  '  Introduzione  alia  Geologia,'  whidi 
he  afterwards  enlarged  and  published  in  French  under  the  title 
of  'Institutions  Gdologiques,'  Milan,  1819.  This  work  was  well 
received,  and  was  immediately  translated  into  German.  Breislak  was 
elected  a  member  of  most  scientific  societies  in  Europe.  In  1816, 
together  with  Monti,  Giordani,  and  Acerbi,  he  formed  the  plan  of 
the  well-known  Italian  scientific  and  literary  journal,  'Biblioteca 
Italiana,'  which  speedily  attained  the  first  rank  among  the  periodicals 
of  that  country.  In  1822  he  puUished  '  Descrizione  Geologica  della 
Provincia  di  Milano,'  which  was  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  Austrian 
government  of  Lombardy.  Breislak  died  at  Milan,  February  15* 
1826,  universally  regretted  both  for  his  scientific  merit  and  his 
personal  qualities.  His  rich  collection  of  minerals  passed  into  ti^e 
hands  of  the  Borromeo  family. 

BREMER,  FREDERIEA,  an  eminent  Swedish  novelist,  was  bom 
in  1802  at  Abo  in  Finland.  About  the  time  when  Finland  was  ceded' 
to  Russia,  her  father  removed  with  his  family  into  Sweden.  For  some 
years  Frederika  remained  in  the  house  of  the  countess  of  Sonnerhjelm, 
but  her  education  was  completed  in  an  establishment  at  Stockholm. 
At  an  early  age  she  began  to  write  French  verses ;  the  formation  of 
her  literary  taste  and  habits  is  however  attributable  to  the  study  at  a 
somewhat  later  period  of  the  great  poets  and  prose  writers  of 
Germany,  especially  of  Schiller.  She  did  not  appear  before  the 
public  as  an  author  until  she  had  read  and  observed  much,  and 
widened  her  sympathies  by  travel  and  by  intercourse  with  various 
grades  of  society.  The  keenness  of  observation  and  delicate  skill  in 
painting  family  life,  exhibited  in  her  early  writings,  gained  for  her 
considerable  notice  in  her  native  country  and  in  Germany,  but  it  is 
perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  was  the  great  success  of  the 
English  translation  by  Mrs.  Howitt,  of  Miss  Bremer's  *  Neighbours,' 
published  in  1842,  and  confirmed  as  that  success  was  by  the 
translation  of  'Home,'  which  appeared  in  1843,  that  caused  her  even 
in  Sweden  to  be  regarded  as  among  the  chief  living  novel-writers. 
These  charming  stories  were  in  speedy  succession  followed  by  other 
somewhat  similar  sketches  and  studies  of  the  northern  domestic  life, 
among  others  appearing,  'The  Diary,  or  Strife  and  Peace;'  'The  H. 
Family ; '  '  Brothers  and  Sisters  ; '  '  Nina  ; '  '  The  President's 
Daughter ; '  '  Life  in  Dalecarlia,'  &a ;  all,  or  nearly  all  of  which  were 
translated  by  Mrs.  Howitt. 

Miss  Bremer  had  already  visited  England,  and  travelled  through 
Germany,  when  in  1849,  she  determined  to  extend  her  journeying  to 
the  United  States,  where  her  novels  had  achieved  a  popularity  at  least 
equal  to  that  which  they  had  won  in  England.  On  her  return  she 
published  a  florid  account  of  her  reception,  and  her  estimate  of  the 
country  and  the  people,  under  the  title  of  '  Homes  of  the  New 
World.'  It  was  issued,  simultaneously,  in  1868,  in  Sweden,  England, 
and  the  United  States,  and  was  much  read.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable 
however  for  lavish  indulgence  in  the  redundant  style,  and  somewhat 
exaggerated  sentiment  which  had  too  strongly  characterised  some  of 
her  later  novels.  Since  her  return  to  Sweden,  Miss  Bremer  has  been 
much  engaged  in  the  promotion  of  various  philanthropic  schemes  for 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  her  sex,  and  for  extending  education 
among  the  poor.    [See  Supplshbmt.] 

BRENNUS,  the  Latmised  form  of  the  Celtic  Brenin,  'king;'  Two 
individuals  are  known  in  history  by  this  name. 

1.  The  first  was  the  hero  of  an  early  Roman  legend,  which  relates 
to  the  migration  of  .the  Gauls  into  Italy,  and  their  march  to  Clusium 
and  Rome.  In  the  account  given  by  Diodorus  (xiv.  118,  &c.)  of  this 
singular  invasion}  the  name  of  Brennus  is  not  mentioned ;  in  the 
narrative  of  Livy  (v.  S8,  &a),  he  figures  as  the  "  regulus  Gallorum," 
or  chieftain  of  the  Gauls;  When  he  arrived  at  Clusium  the  inhabit- 
ants called  on  the  Romans  for  aid.  He  engaged  with  and  defeated 
the  Romans  on  the  banks  of  the  Allia,  the  name  of  which  river  they 
ever  after  held  in  detestation.  ( Virg.  *  ^n.,'  viL  71 7.)  The  whole  dty 
was  afterwards  plundered  and  burnt;  and  the  capitol  would  have  been 
taken  but  for  the  bravery  of  Manlius.  At  last,  induced  by  famine  and 
pestilence,  the  Romans  agreed  that  the  Ghiuls  should  receive  1000  lbs. 
of  gold,  on  the  condition  that  they  would  quit  Rome  and  its  territory 
altogether.  The  barbcurian  brought  false  weights,  but  his  fraud  was 
detected.  The  tribune  Sulpicius  exclaimed  against  the  injustice  of 
Brennus,  who  immediately  laid  his  sword  and  belt  in  the  scale,  and 
said  "  Woe  to  the  vanquished."  The  dictator  Camillus  arrived  with 
his  forces  at  this  critical  time,  annulled  the  capitulation,  and  ordered 
him  to  prepare  for  battle.  The  Gauls  were  defeated ;  there  was  a 
total  slaughter,  and  not  a  man  survived  to  can^  home  the  news  of 
the  defeat  The  date  of  the  taking  of  Rome,  assigned  by  Niebuhr,  is 
the  8rd  year  of  the  S9th  Olympiad,  B.O.  882.  ('  Hist  Rom.,'  voL  ii 
pp.  609-567,  English  translation.) 

2.  A  king  of  the  Gauls,  who  (B.a  279 ;  'Clinton,'  voL  i  p. ^87)  made 
an  irruption  into  Macedonia  with  a  force  of  loO,000  men  and  10,000 
horse.  Proceeding  into  Greece,  he  attempted  to  plunder  the  temple 
at  Delphi.  He  engaged  in  many  battles,  lost  many  thousand  men, 
and  himself  received  many  wounda    In  despair  and  mortification,  he 
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called  a  council  of  war,  and  advised  the  Qaula  to  kill  him  and  aU  the 
wounded,  to  burn  the  waggons,  and|  returning  home  with  all  speed, 
to  choose  Cichorius  (or  Acichorias)  king.  Soon  however,  in  a  fit  of 
faitozication,.  he  kill^  himself.  .  (Diodorus  Siculus,  zzil ;  '  Fragm./ 
p.  SoOy  Bipont.  edit ;  Pausanias,  z«  19-23.) 

BREUQHEI^  the  name  of  a  family  of  celebrated  Flemish  painters. 

Peteh  Bbeuqhel,  U^e  father,  was  the  son  of  a  peasant^  and  was 
bom  about  1520,.  at  Breughel,  a  village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Breda. 
He  was  placed  under  Peter  Koek  of  Aalst  (Alost),  whose  daughter  he 
subsequently  married.  Having  learned  painting  under  that  master, 
he  travelled  into  France  and  Itoly.  He  took  many  views  by  the  way, 
particularly  among  the  Alps. 

Returning  from  Italy,  he  fixed  his  reeidenoe  at  Antwerp,  where  he 
resided*  for  a  considerable  time,  when  he  removed  to  Brussels,  and 
married  the  daughter  of  his  old  master,  and  was  admitted  into  the 
aeademy  of  that  city,  in  1551.  While  painting  a  view  on  the 
canal  which  communicates  with  the  Sohelde,  by  order  of  the  magis- 
trates of  Brussels,  he  was  seised  with  his  lost  illness.  As  he  lay 
on  his  death-bed  he  ordered  many  of  his  paintings,  which  were  either 
satirical  or  licentious,  to  be  brought  before  him,  and  made  his  wife 
burn  them  in  bis  presence.  He  died  about  1569,  but  the  precise  dates 
of  his  birth  and  death  are  unknown. 

The  elder  Breugbel  painted  chiefiy  comic  subjects,  after  the  manner 
of  Jerome  Bo^ohe,  whom  he  excelled ;  and  he  has  been  considered  by 
mHny  inferior  to  Teniers  alone  in  that  branch  of  art  His  oomposition 
has  been  objected  to ;  but  his  drawing  is  correct  and  spirited,  though 
not  very  highly  finished.  It  was  his  frequent  custom  to  disguise  him- 
self and  mix  with  the  peasantry  at  their  festivals  and  games;  and  the 
happiness  with  which  he  transferred  the  living  actions  he  Uius  wit- 
nessed to  the  canvass  has  been  aptly  compared  to  MoUere's,  though  in  a 
different  kiod  of  satireu  Besides  comio  subjects,  he  painted  landMapes, 
and  a  few  historical  pictures.   Two  sons  survived  him,  John  and  Peter. 

Petbb  BrsuqhjsIi,  the  eldest  son  of  Peter  Breughel  the  elder,  is  said 
to  have  been  bom  at  Brussels  about  1565.  After  the  death  of  his 
father  he  became  the  pupil  of  Giles  Coningsloo.  From  the  diabolical 
nature  of  bis  favourite  subjects  he  has  been  sumamed  Hellish.  He 
did  not  attain  the  eminence  either  of  his  fi&ther  or  brother.  He  died 
about  1625. 

John  Bbeuohel  was  bom  at  Brussels  about  1568.  Aooording  to  the 
received  account  he  lost  his  father  very  young,  and  was  brought  up  by 
bis  grandmother,  the  widow  of  Peter  Koek,  from  whom  he  learned  to 
paint  in  distemper,  and  afterwsrds  studied  oil-paintiog  under  an  mrtist 
named  Qoekindt.  Another  account  is,  that  he  received  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  Lis  art  from  his  father,  Peter  Breughel,  and  this  account  t^e 
internal  evidence  of  his  works  tends  to  confirm ;  but  unless  the  date 
commonly  aoeigned  to  the  death  of  the  elder  Breughel  is  much  too 
early,  it  would  of  course  have  been  impossible  for  his  son  to  have 
received  instructions  in  painting  from  him.  For  some  time  John 
Breughel  confined  himself  to  flower-painting;  but  travelling  into 
^taly,  he  enlarged  his  style,  and  painted  landscapes,  which  be  adorned 
with  small  figures,  executed  with  exquisite  correctness  and  beauty. 
Many  painters  availed  themselves  of  his  liberality,  and  induced  him 
to  enrich  their  pictures  with  his  beautiful  little  figures  or  landscapes ; 
among  them  are  Steenwick,  Van  Baelen,  Rotenhamer,  Homper,  &e. 
Even  Rubens  made  U£e  of  his  skill  in  more  than  one  picture,  in  which 
Rubens  painted  the  figures^  and  Breughel  the  landscapes,  flowers, 
animals,  and  even  insects. 

John  Breughel  was  extremely  industrious,  as  the  great  number  of 
his  pictures,  and  the  care  with  which  they  are  finished,  sufficiently 
attest  Growing  rich  by  his  industry,  he  adopted  a  magnificent 
style  in  bis  apparel,  and  was  nicknamed  '  Velvet  Breughel,'  from  the 
usual  material  of  his  dress.  His  touch  is  light  and  spirited,  his 
drawing  correct,  and  his  finish  elaborate.  His  pictures  are  much 
admired,  although  his  landscapes  are  injured  by  an  exaggerated  blue- 
ness  in  the  diBtances.  The  time  of  his  death  is  unknown  to  Flemish 
authors ;  H.  Felibien  conjectures  it  to  have  been  about  1642. 

♦BREWSTER,  SIR  DAVID,  was  bom  at  Jedburgh,  Scotknd, 
11th  December,  1781.  He  was  educated  for,  and  became  a  licentiate 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland ;  but  his  inclination  for  science  led  him  to 
other  branches  of  study.  In  1800  the  University  of  Edinburgh  con- 
ferred on  him  the  honorary  degree  of  M.A.;  and  here  he  had  the 
advantage  of  intercourse  with  Robison,  Playfair,  and  Dugald  Stewart, 
who  were  then  professors,  and  commenced  that  series  of  optical 
resf  arches  which  have  since  made  his  name  deservedly  famous.  In 
1807  he  received  the  distinction  of  LL.D.  from  the  University  of 
Aberdeen  :  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Rojal  Society  of  Edinburgh 
in  1808,  and  in  the  same  year  undertook  the  editorship  of  the  '  Edin- 
burgh Enoyclopaedia,'  a  task  which  occupied  him  for  twenty-two  years. 
Some  results  of  his  optical  studies  appeared  in  1812,  in  the  'Treatise 
on  Burning  Instmments,  containing  the  Method  of  Buildmg  large 
Polyzonal  Lenses;'  an  important  subject  as  regards  illumination  gene- 
rally and  lighthouses  in  particular.  It  was  shown  that  coast  navigation 
would  be  deprived  of  many  of  its  dangers  were  all  lighthouses  fitted 
?i!r  a**"  *°****^  °^  imperfect  reflectors;  the  light  would  be  intensi- 
fied and  teansmitted  to  a  greater  distance.  The  new  lens  consUted  of 
^central  disc  with  concentric  zones  buUt  in  several  pieces  around  it; 
^  mvention  was  t^ed  about;  but  led  to  no  immediate  improve- 
pleats.    MewiwhdeF^eanel  brought  it  into  use  in  Frances 


Dr.  Brewster  had  contributed  to  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh;*  and  in  1813  he  sent  a  paper  to  the  RotsI 
Society  of  London,  '  On  some  Properties  of  Light  * — ^in  which,  taking 
up  the  then  new  phenomena  of  polarization—shewing  the  inflaeacs 
of  a  plate  of  agate  on  a  ray  of  lights  and  tho  double  dispersive  power 
of  ohromate  of  lead — he  multiplied  the  phenomena^  and  opened  the 
way  to  his  subsequent  valuable  disooveries.  In  181l>,  the  society 
awarded  him  their  Copley  medal  for  his  paper '  On  the  Polarization  of 
Light  by  Reflection,'  and  elected  him  a  Fellow ;  and  in  the  following 
year  by  an  adjudication  of  the  Institute  of  France  he  received  15ii0 
francs,  the  half  of  their  prize  for  disooveries  in  physics.  It  was  ia 
1816  that  Brewster  made  his  name  popularly  known,  as  it  was  before 
scientifically,  by  his  invention  of  the  kaleidosoopei  In  1818,  the  Royal 
Society  gave  him  their  Rumford  medal,  for  farther  'Disooveries 
relatixig  to  the  Polarization  of  Light.'  In  1819,  in  conjunction  with 
Jameson,  he  started  the  *  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Joumalf'  and  afte^ 
wards  the  '  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Science,'  of  whioh  sixteen  volumes 
were  published,  oontaining  many  scientific  papery  from  his  own  pen. 

In  1827  Brewster  brought  out  his  '  Acoount  of  a  New  System  of 
Illumination  for  Lighthouses,' and  ofifered  his  services  to  the  lighthouse 
boards  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  but  nothing  was  done  until  1833 
when  experiments,  made  in  Scotland  from  CiJton  Hill  to  Gulan  Hill, 
a  distance  of  124  mil^  showed  that  *'one  polyzonal  lens,  with  an 
argand  burner  of  four  conoentrio  circles,  gave  a  Ughi  equal  to  nine 
parabolic  reflectors,  each  carrying  a  single  argand  burner."  From  that 
date  the  illumiiiation  of  British  lighthousea  has  been  improved. 

Brewster  received  a  third  acknowledgment  from  the  Koyal  Society 
in  1830,  when  their  Royal  medal  was  awarded  to  him  for  further 
researches  in  polarization  and  the  properties  of  light  whereby  the 
theory  of  optics  was  enriched  and  widened.  He,  conjointly  with 
Davy,  Herscbel,  and  Babbage  originated  the  British  Association;  aad 
his  spirited  appeals  to  the  publilB  in  his  Journal  and  other  periodicals 
had  an  immediate  effect  in  bringing  abo^it  the  fiivt  meeting  of  the 
Association  at  York  in  1831.  In  the  same  year  William  IV.  oooferred 
on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  the  decoration  of  the  Hanoverian 
Quelphio  order.  In  18 il  he  was  appointed  Principal  of  St.  Leoiurd's 
College  at  St.  Andrews ;  and  in  1859  he  was  elected  Principal  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh. 

Sir  David  Brewster  s  numerous  writings  take  in  a  wide  range  of 
science.  His  most  valuable  sdentifio.  papera  are  published  in  the 
'  Transactions '  of  the  Royal  Societies  of  London,  and  of  Edinboi^h. 
Among  the  more  important  are : — *  On  a  new  analysis  <^  Solar  ligh^ 
indicating  three  primary  colours^  formiag  coincident  iqpeetra  of  eqosl 
length  ;*  *  On  circular  polarization ;'  '  On  the  effects  of  compression  and 
dilatation  in  altering  the  polarizing  structure  of  the  doubly  refracting 
crystals ;'  and  others,  in  whioh  the  law  is  determined  which  connects 
the  refractive  index  of  a  crystal  with  its  angle  of  polarization,  and  the 
discovery  of  rings  in  biaxial  crystals  is  made  known.  Other  papen 
are  to  be  found  in  the  '  Edinbui-gh  Review,'  the  *  Reports  of  the  British 
Asscoiation/  the  '  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,'  the  *"  Philosophical 
Magazine '  (of  whioh  Sir  David  is  one  of  the  editors),  and  the  *  North 
British  Review ;'  they  embrace  physical  geography,  astronomy,  photo- 
graphy, meteorology,  &a  Of  separate  works  may  be  noentioned:— 
*A  Treatise  on  the  Kaleidoscope,'  8vo,  1819;  the  Notes  to  Robison's 
'System  of  Mechanical  Philosophy,'  4  vols.  8vo,  1822;  Enlcr's 
'Lettersi,'  with  a  life  of  Euler,  2  vols.  12mo,  1823;  Notes  and  Intro- 
ductory Chapter  to  Legendre's  'Elements  of  Geometry,'  1824;  *A 
Treatise  on  Optics,'  8vo,  1831;  'Letters  on  Natural  Magic/  12mo, 
1831 ;  '  The  Life  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,'  12mo,  1831 ;  '  The  Martyrs  of 
Science;  or,  the  Lives  of  Qalileo,  Tycbo  Brah^  and  Kepler,' 12mo, 
1841  (2nd  edition,  8vo,  1846) ;  'More  Worlds  than  one^  the  Creed  of 
the  Philosopher,  and  the  Hope  of  the  Christian,'  8vo,  1854 ; '  Memoiis 
of  the  Life,  Writings,  and  Discoveries  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,'  2  voU 
8vo,  1855. 

The  French  Academy  of  Sciences  elected  Sir  David  Brewster  one  of 
their  corresponding  members  in  1825 ;  and  in  1849  he  had  the  signal 
honour  of  being  chosen  one  of  their  eight  Foreign  Associvt^  in  place 
of  Berzelius,  deceased.  He  is  a  Fellow  also  of  the  Astconomical  and 
Qeological  Societies,  and  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 

BRIAN,  sumamed  BOROIMHE  (BORU'),  a  celebrated  king  of 
Ireland,  son  of  Kennedy,  king  of  Munster,  son  of  Lorcan.  He 
ascended  the  throne  of  both  Munsters,  that  is,  of  Ormond  and 
Thomond,  or  the  present  counties  of  Tipperary  and  Glares  a.d.  978. 
His  earlier  exploits  were  against  the  Danes  of  Limerick  and  Waterfoid, 
but  being  elated  by  frequent  successes  against  these  invaders,  he 
deposed  O'Maelaobaghlin,  the  supreme  king  of  the  island,  and  erentuaUy 
became  himself  the  monarch  of  Ireland.  He  derived  liis  aurpame 
from  the  tribute  which  he  now  imposed  upon  the  proviuoee.  The 
'Boroimhe,'  or  tax  alluded  to,  was  levied  in  the  following  pro- 
portions :->from  Connaught,  800  hogs ;  from  TiroonneU  (the  preeeot 
county  of  Donogal),  500  mantles  and  500  oows;  from  Tirone,  60  loads 
of  iron;  from  the  Clan  Rory  of  Ulster  (the  present  oountiea  of  I>own 
and  Antrim),  150  cows  and  150  hogs;  from  Oriel  (the  present  countici 
of  Armagh  and  Monaghan),  160  oows;  from  the  province  of  Leinater, 
800  oows,  800  hogs,  and  800  loads  of  iron ;  from  Oasory  (the  present 
Queen's  Coimty),  60  cows,  60  hogs^  and  60  loads  of  iron;  from  the 
Danes  of  Dublin,  150  hogsheads  of  wine ;  from  the  Danes  of  Limerick 
and  Waterford,  865  hogsheads  of  red  wine.    On  theoe  and  other 
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ri  vocues  Kiug  Brian  sappoited  a  mda  but  royal  magnificenoe  afc  his 
dbief  reaideoee  of  Kincora,  near  the  preaant  town  of  Killaloe^  in  the 
county  of  Clare.  He  had  ako  oaatles  at  Tara  and  CaaheL  Brian 
continued  for  many  yean  to  mle  has  dominiona  witii  vigour  and 
prosperityy  reducing  tlie  Danea  and  ■abduing  their  native  alliea, 
building  nnmerona  dnna  or  oaatles,  otuting  roada  and  bridgea  to  be 
oonatruotedy  and  enforcing  the  law  by  taking  hostages  from  all  the 
petty  kings  of  the  conntry.  Having  however  disputed  with  Maelmora, 
the  king  of  Leinater,  Madmora  revolted,  and,  inviting  a  new  invaaion 
of  Danea  to  his  assistanoe,  brought  on  the  battle  of  Clantarf,  in  which 
King  Brian  fell,  after  gaining  a  glorious  victory  over  the  united  foreea 
of  the  invaders  and  revolted  natives,  on  Godd  Friday,  1014.  Brian 
and  hia  son  Hurrogh,  who  fell  in  the  same  battle,  were  buried  together 
in  the  cathedral  of  Armagh.  The  fUneral  obsequiea  laated  tw^ve  days 
and  nighta,  and  the  poeaessioB  of  €tie  heroic  remains  was  afterwards 
conteeted  by  rival  potentates.  Brian  is  said  to  have  defeated  the  Danea 
in  twenty-five  pitolied  battles:  prior  to  the  battle  of  Clantarf  he  had 
confined  them  to  the  cities  of  Dablin,  Wexford,  Waterford,  and 
Limerick;  and  the  final  blow  which  he  gave  their  power  in  that 
engagement  they  never  recovered.  He  waa  the  founder  of  the  nume- 
rous sept  of  O^Brien,  0  or  Ua  being  a  distinctive  adnomen  not  assumed 
by  Irish  families  till  after  his  tim&  Thit  national  prsfiz  means 
'  descendant  of,'  or  '  of  the  kindred  of/  and  waa  originally  supplied  by 
the  more  ancient  Mac,  which  means  'son.'  (O'Connor,  Bir,  Hib,  Scrip. 
Vet.  :  M8S,  ffistory  oflrdand,  lib.  R.  L  Academy.) 

BRIDOEWATEK,  FRANCIS  BGERTON,  DUKE  OF,  bom  in 
1736,  was  the  youngest  sou  of  Scroop,  fourth  Earl  and  first  Du^e  of 
Bridgewater,  by  Ls^  Rachel  Russel,  daughter  of  Wriothesley,  second 
duke  of  Bedford,  ae  succeeded  his  brother,  the  second  duke,  in  1748. 
He  was  the  heir  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  Ellesmere  in  the  sixth  degree 
of  descent.  In  his  youth  he  was  extremely  thin  and  delicate,  and 
his  Apparent  predispoaition  to  pulmonary  complaints  was  bo  decided, 
that  his  education  was  entirely  neglected.  He  not  only  got  the  better 
of  this  early  tendency,  which  had  proved  very  fatal  to  his  family,  but 
became  a  very  strong  man  and  extremely  corpulent.  As  his  bad 
health  took  him  entirely  out  of  society,  he  contracted  habits  of 
extreme  shyness,  which  made  him  avoid  company,  especially  that  of 
ladies.  But  though  the  defects  of  his  early  education  and  the  singu- 
larity of  his  character  were  not  unfrequenUy  exhibited,  his  mind  was 
naturally  of  a  powerful  and  determined  character,  bordering  perhapa 
occasionally  on  obstinacy.  It  was  in  fact  owing  to  this  quality,  and 
hia  extraordinary  enterprise,  sagacity,  and  prudence,  that  he  earned  a 
title  of  tkt  higher  distinction  than  that  which  he  derived  from  the 
accident  of  birth.  One  of  the  estates  which  he  inherited,  situated  at 
Woraley,  near  Manchester,  contained  a  rich  bed  of  coal,  but  it  was 
comx>aratively  of  little  value,  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  expense  of 
land  carriage  and  the  inadequate  means  of  communication  afforded 
by  the  Irwell^  which,  though  rendered  navigable,  was  a  tedious  and 
imperfect  medium  for  carrying  on  an  extenaive  traffic.  In  deliberating 
on  the  best  means  of  aupplying  Manchester  with  coal  from  his  pits 
at  Worsley,  the  obstacles  were  so  great  as  to  lead  him  to  consider  a 
great  variety  of  expedients  for  overcoming  them.  At  length  he  fixed 
on  the  expedient  of  constructing  a  navigable  canal ;  and  in  the  82nd 
Geo.  II.  (1758-9)  he  obtained,  though  not  without  some  difficulty,  the 
Act  of  Parliameiit  which  enabled  him  to  commence  the  first  navigable 
canal  constructed  in  Great  Britain  in  modem  times.  From  this  cir- 
cumstance he  is  frequently  styled  'the  Father  of  British  Inland 
Navigation.'  It  was  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater*s  determination  to 
render  his  canal  as  perfect  as  possible,  and  to  adopt  a  line  which 
should  render  it  unnecessary  to  have  recourse  to  locks.  The  duke 
had  the  good  fortune  to  select  as  engineer  a  man  whose  genius  was 
unfettered  by  commonplace  rules,  and  one  who  was  exactly  fitted  to 
carry  into  execution  a  project,  not  only  perfectly  novel  at  the  time, 
but  which,  even  at  the  present  day,  would  demand  the  highest 
practical  science.  [BanrDLBT.]  The  duke  nobly  supported  Brindley 
in  hia  bold  and  origmal  views,  in  the  merit  of  which  he  undeniably 
deserves  to  share.  When  Brindley  proposed  carrying  the  canal  over  the 
Mersey  and  Irwell  navigation  at  Barton,  by  an  aqueduct  89  ieet  above 
the  etirfiace  of  the  water,  he  desired,  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  employer, 
to  have  another  engineer  consulted.  It  is  reported  that  the  individual 
called  in  to  give  his  opinion,  said,  on  being  taken  to  the  place  where 
the  intended  aqueduct  was  to  be  constructed,  that  he  "had  often 
heard  of  castles  in  the  air,  but  never  was  shown  before  where  any  of 
them  were  to  be  erected"  The  duke  was  not  however  deterred  by 
the  difficulty  and  magnitude  of  Brindley 's  plans,  nor  by  the  unfa- 
vourable report  of  the  other  engineer,  from  prosecuting  the  work 
under  his  direction.  He  was  rewarded  for  his  enterprising  spirit 
and  confidence  by  the  successful  completion  of  the  work,  which  is 
200  yards  in  length.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  canil  between 
Woraley  Mill  and  Mancheater  was  executed  under  the  provisions  of 
the  first  Act  of  Ptoluunent,  but  a  second  Act  was  obtained  in  the 
follovring  year  for  tiie  purpose  of  making  some  changes  in  the  line. 
The  whole  of  the  canal  from  Worsley  to  Manchester,  with  the  sul> 
terraneous  works  at  the  coal-mines  at  Worsley,  was  executed  under 
these  two  Acts :  the  underground  canals  and  tunnels  at  Worsley  are 
aaid  to  have  cost  168,0002.,  and  to  be  18  milea  m  length.  In  1762  a 
third  application  was  made  to  parliament,  and  the  necessary  powers 
were  obtalnad  Ibr  opening  an  artificial  water  oonununication  with 


Liverpool  by  the  Mersey.  Subsequent  acts  enabled  the  duke  to  com* 
plete  his  designa  The  length  of  the  main  line  is  above  27  miles  sU 
on  the  same  level,  which  has  rendered  great  embankments  necessary, 
as  the  canal  crosses  several  depressions.  At  Preston-Brook  the  Grand 
Trunk  Canal  (the  name  by  which  this  navigation  is  familiarly  known 
in  the  countty)  joins  the  Duke  of  Bridgewatet's  Canal,  which  thus 
connects  it  witii  the  Trent  and  with  Birmingham  'and  London,  and 
with  Bristol  With  the  exception  of  that  part  between  Worsley  and 
Leigh,  every  part  of  the  canal  was  executed,  under  the  direction  of 
Brindley,  in  about  five  yearsi  The  aqueduct  at  Barton  was  opened 
July  17th  1761,  and  sooft  afterwards  the  whole  line.  It  cannot  be 
computed  what  the  total  expense  incurred  by  the  Duke  Of  Bridget 
water  in  completing  this  great  undertaking  amounted  to.  The  duke's 
canal  however  lias  done  as  much  to  pi^omote  the  public  prosperity  as 
to  increase  the  wealth  of  the  noble  projector's  heirs.  Before  its  cou'* 
struotion  coals  were  retailed  to  the  poor  at  Manchester  at  7<l.  per 
owt,  but  after  its  completion  they  were  sold  at  8|d,  -and  tit  scbre 
were  given  to  the  cwt.  The  carriage  by  water  from  Manchester  to 
Liverpool  waa  12s.  per  ton ;  by  hmd  it  waa  as  high  as  40is, ;  on  the 
duke's  canal  the  charge  was  6«.  per  ton.  •  When  the  line  of  his  canal 
had  been  tripled  in  length,  the  duke  never  demanded  larger  tolls,  but 
contented  himself  with  the  profits  which  the  increase  of  traffic  fairiy 
bfougfat  kirn.  The  duke  waa  also  one  of  the  most  sealous  promoter* 
of  the  Gmnd  Trunk  Navigation,  and  his  brother-in-law,  the  first 
Marquis  of  Stafford,  being  at  its  head,  they  mutually  aided  each  other. 
In  the  construction  of  his  great  work  he  had  exhausted  his  credit  to 
the  utmost ;  he  could  not  raise  600L  on  his  bill  ia  the  city  of  London, 
and  his  agent^  Mr.  Gilbert,  had  frequently  to  ride  over  the  counties 
of  Cheshire  and  Lanoasbire,  ftrom  door  to  door,  to  raise  sums,  from 
102L  and  upwards*,  to  enable  him  to  pay  the  Saturday  night^s  demand. 
At  the  same  time  the  duke  restricted  himself  to  the  simplest  fare, 
and  lived  with  scarcely  a  servant  to  attend  upon  hino.  His  great 
estates  at  Ellesmere,  which  he  held  in  fee  simple,  were  quite  unen- 
cumbered, but  no  persuasion  would  indoee  him  to  resort  to  the  easy 
method  of  relieving  himself  from  difficulties  by  borrowing  money 
upon  them.  When  in  London  he  would  not  undertake  the  trouble  of 
keeping  house ;  he  therefore  made  an  allowance  of  20001  to  a  friend 
of  his  (Mr.  Carvill),  with  whom  he  dined,  whtn  not  otherwise  engaged, 
and  to  whose  table  he  had  the  privilege  of  inviting  his  intimate 
friends.  The  Duke  of  Bridgewater  never  took  an  active  part  in 
politics;  but  he  was  a  decided  friend  to  the  Pitt  AdminiHtratton,  and 
a  large  oontributor  to  the  Loyalty  Loau.  He  died  Ifl^rch  8th  1808, 
and  never  having  been  married,  his  great  wealth  was  distributed 
among  the  collateral  branches  of  his  family. 

BRIDGEWATER,  EARL  OF.  The  Right  Honourable  and  Reverend 
Frances  Henry  Egerton,  eighth  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  ninth  Viscount 
Braekley,  and  Baron  Ellesmere,  was  bom  November  11, 1758.  He  was 
the  younger  of  two  sons  of  John,  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham,  by  Lady 
A.  S.  Grey,  daughter  of  Henry,  duke  of  Kent  (chamberlain  to  Queen 
Anne).  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  All  Souls'  College,  Oxford, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  1780.  In  the  same  year  his 
father  appointed  him  a  prebendary  of  Durham  Cathedral,  and  in  the 
following  year  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater  pre^nted  him  to  the  rectory 
of  Middle  in  Shropshire  In  1796  he  published  at  Oxford,  in  a  hand- 
some volume  royal  4to,  an  edition  of  the  '  Hippoly tus '  of  Euripides, 
with  scholia,  Latin  version,  various  readings,  and  copious  notes  in 
Latin  by  Valckenaer  and  others.  In  1797  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater 
presented  him  to  the  rectory  of  Whitchurch  in  Shropshire.  His 
brother,  who  was  the  seventh  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  died  in  1823,  leaving 
no  children,  and  Mr.  Egerton  then  succeeded  him  in  his  titles.  The 
Earl  of  Bridgewater  resided  many  years  in  Paria,  where  he  died  in 
1829,  and  the  title  then  became  extincU  In  the  latter  years  of  his 
life  he  fell  into  very  eccentric  habits,  such  as  keeping  a  large  number 
of  dogs  and  cats,  and  having  some  of  his  favourite  dogs  occasionally 
dressed  like  men,  and  placed  at  his  table  to  dine  with  him. 

The  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  by  his  will,  dated  February  25, 1825,  left 
8000^  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  President  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London,  to  be  paid  to  the  person  or  persons  nominated  by  him,  to 
write,  print,  and  publish  1000  copies  of  a  work  '  On  the  power,  wisdom, 
and  goodness  of  God,  as  manifested  in  the  creation ;  illustrating  auch 
work  by  all  reasonable  arguments,  as,  for  instance,  the  variety  and 
formation  of  God's  creatures  in  the  animal,  vegetable^  and  mmeral 
kingdoms ;  the  effect  of  digestion ;  the  construction  of  the  hand  of 
man;  and  an  infinite  variety  of  other  arguments;  as  also  by  dis- 
coveries ancient  and  modem,  in  arts,  sciences,  and  the  whole  extent  of 
literatura'  He  also  desired  that  the  profits  arising  from  the  sale  of 
tiie  works  so  published  should  be  paid  to  the  authors  of  the  works. 

The  then  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  Davies  Gilbert,  requested 
the  assistance  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  of  the  Bishop  of 
London  in  determining  on  the  best  mode  of  carrying  into  effect  the 
intentions  of  the  testator.  Acting  with  their  advice,  he  appointed 
eight  gentiemen  to  write  separate  treatises  on  the  different  branches 
of  the  subject,  which  treatises  have  been  published,  and  are  as  follows: 
— 1.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D.  <The  Adaptation  of 
External  Nature  to  the  Moral  and  Intellectual  Constitution  of  Man,' 
2  vola  8vo,  Glasgow,  1839.  2.  By  John  Kidd,  M.D.  'The  AdapUtion 
of  External  Nature  to  the  Physical  Condition  of  Man,'  8vo,  I^ndon, 
1887.    8.  By  the  Rev.  William  Whewell.    'Astronomy  and  Qenersl 
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Phyeics  cooaidered  with  roferenca  to  Natural  Theology/  8to,  Londoo, 
1839.  4.  By  Sir  Chariea  Bell  *  The  Hand,  its  Mechanism  and  Vital 
Endowments,  at  evincing  Design/  Svo,  London,  1837.  6.  By  Peter 
Mark  Roget»  M.D.  'Animal  and  Vegetable  Phjrsiology,  ooosidered 
with  raferenoe  to  Natural  Theology/  2  Tola.  8vo,  London,  1840.  6. 
By  the  Rev.  £hr.  BuoUand.  *  On  Geology  and  Mineralogy/  2  toIs.  8vo, 
London,  1887.  7.  By  the  Rev.  William  Kirby.  '  On  the  History, 
Habits,  and  Instincts  of  Animals,'  2  toIs.  8vo,  London,  18S5.  8.  By 
William  Prout,  M.D.  '  Chemistry,  Meteorology,  and  the  Function  of 
Digestion,  considered  with  reference  to  Natural  llieology,'  8to,  London, 
1834.  All  these  treatises  have  been  reprinted  in  a  cheaper  form  as  a 
portion  of  Bobn's  '  Standard  Library.' 

The  Earl  of  Bridgewater  also  left  upwards  of  12,0002.  to  the  British 
Museum,  the  annual  income  arising  from  which  he  directed  to  be 
employed  in  the  purchase  of  manuscripts,  and  in  taking  due  care  of 
them  for  the  use  of  the  publia 

BUIENNE,  JOHN  OF,  third  son  of  Erard  11^  Count  of  Brienne- 
8ur>Au)ie,  a  small  town  in  Champagne  near  Troyes,  and  of  Agnsa  of 
MoDtbelliard,  was  married  by  the  recommendation  of  Philippe  Augusta, 
to  Mary,  daughter  of  Isabella,  wife  of  Conrad,  marquis  of  Montferrat. 
Isabella  was  the  youngest  daughter  of  Amaury,  king  of  Jerusalem,  an 
empty  title  which  Mary  thus  inherited  from  her  maternal  grandfather. 
Of  the  early  life  of  John  of  Brienne  nothing  is  known,  but  he  was 
named  by  the  king  of  France  as  the  most  worthy  champion  whom  he 
could  offer  for  the  defence  of  the  Holy  Land^  **  as  good  in  arms,  fiaithful 
in  war,  and  provident  in  action.**  He  was  crowned  at  Tyre  in  1209, 
and  he  maintained  himself  against  the  Saracens  aa  well  as  his  scanty 
force  would  allow.  In  the  fifth  crusade  he  headed  a  large  band  of 
adventurers  in  the  Invasion  of  £^ypt,  whom  he  led  to  the  capture  of 
Damietta,  after  sixteen  months'  siege ;  and  when  the  pride,  obstinacy, 
and  avarice  of  the  Cardinal  Pelagius,  the  papal  legate,  had  compromiseid 
the  safety  of  the  Christian  army,  whiidi  was  indosed  on  one  side  by 
an  overpowering  host  of  Moslems,  and  on  the  other  by  the  waters  of 
the  Nile,  the  king  of  Jerusalem  became  one  of  the  hostages  for  the 
evacuation  of  Egypt.  . 

When  the  emperor  Frederic  IL,  stimulated  by  ambition,  undertook 
to  fulfil  his  often  evaded  vows  of  joining  the  crusade,  upon  receiving 
the  nominal  sovereignty  of  the  Holy  Luid,  John  of  Biienne,  wearied 
with  the  ineffectual  struggle  which  he  had  long  supported  against  the 
infidels,  sgreed  to  abdicate  in  his  favour,  and  brought  his  eldest 
daughter  and  heiress,  Yolande  or  lolante^  to  Italy,  where  Frederic 
received  her  in  marriage;  yet  in  the  subsequent  wars  between  the 
pope  and  the  emperor,  John  commanded  the  pontifical  army  against 
his  son-in-law.  In  the  year  1225,  the  emperor,  during  his  successful 
expedition  to  Palestine,  entered  the  Holy  City ;  and,  upon  a  demiir  of 
the  patriarch,  crowned  himself  with  his  ovm  hsjads.  F^m  this  union 
of  Frederic  with.  lolante,  the  present  royal  house  of  Naples  derives  a 
claim  to  the  title  of  king  of  Jerusalem,  which  it  still  preserves. 
(GUnnon^  xvL  2;  Hallam,  *  Middle  Ages,'  L  264,  4to.) 

^  John  of  Brienne  in  1222  had  married  as  a  second  wife,  Berengaria, 
.sister  of  Ferdinand,  kinjg  of  Castile ;  but  his  services  in  mora  advanced 
life  were  again  needed  in  the  £ast^    On  the  death  of  Robert  of  Courte- 
naye,  and  the  succession  of  his  youngest  brother,  Baldwin  IL,  to  the 
imperial  throne  of  Constantinople,  the  barons  of  Romania,  seeing  that 
the  Latin  dynasty  required  a  protector  of  greater  vigour  and  maturar 
yean  than  their  boy-sovereign,  invited  John  of  Brienne  to  share  the 
throne  during  his  lifetime^  a  proposal  which  he  accepted  upon  condi- 
tion that  Baldwin  should  espouse  bis  youngest  daughter.    In  1229  he 
accordingly  assumed  the  imperial  dignity,  and  for  the  ensuing  nine 
y«ara  he  nobly  maintained  himself  against  the  increasing  power  of 
Vataces,  emperor  of  Nicswu     A  contemporary  poet  affirms  that  the 
achievements  of  John  of  Brienne  (who  at  that  time  had  passed  his 
eightieth  year,  according  to  the  representation  of  the  Bysantine  histo- 
rian Acropolita)  exceeded  those  of  Ajax,  Hector,  Roland,  Uggier,  and 
Judas  Maccabeus ;  and  we  should  readily  acquiesce  in  this  assertion, 
if  we  were  to  believe  the  exploits  related  of  him  when  Constantinople 
was  besieged  by  the  confederate  forces  of  Yataces  and  of  Azau,  king  of 
Bulgaria.    Their  allied  army  amounted  to  100,000  men;  their  fleet 
consisted  of  300  ships  of  war,  against  which  the  Latins  could  oppose 
only  160  knights  and  a  few  Serjeants  and  archers.     "I  tremble  to 
relate,"  says  Gibbon,  with  well-justified  apprehension,  "that instead  of 
defending  the  city,  the  hero  made  a  sally  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry, 
and  that  of  forty-eight  squadrons  of  the  enemy  no  more  than  thi«e 
escaped  from  the  edge  of  his  invincible  sword."    The  ensuing  year 
was  distinguished  by  a  second  victory;  soon  after  which  John  of 
Brienne  closed  a  life  of  military  glory  by  an  act  of  devotion  which 
raised  him  equally  high  in  spiritual  reputation  also.     During  his  last 
illnebs,  in  1237,  he  clothed  himself  in  the  habit  of  a  Franciscan  monk, 
and  thus  expired  in  that  which  superstition  considered  to  be  the 
richest  odour  of  sanctity.    He  died  March  23,  1237. 

The  reign  of  John  of  Brienne  is  given  at  length  by  Du  Cange^  in 
the  third  book  of  his  '  Hist  Constantinop.,'  and  a  life  of  him  was  pub- 
lished at  Paris  in  1727, 12mo,  by  Lafitau,  a  Jesuit 

BRIQGS,  HENRT.  Most  of  the  accounts  of  Briggs  are  taken 
from  Ward's  *  Lives  of  the  Gresham  Professors,'  which  we  shall  also 
follow  as  to  dates  and  personal  facts.  Mr.  Ward  cites  Dr.  Smith, 
•Vita  Henrici  Briggii,'  and  Wood's  *  Athenae  Oxonienses.' 

Brigga  was  bom  at  Warleywood,  near  Halifax,  probably  about  1656, 


He  was  sent  to  St.  John's  Collage^  Cambridge,  about  1577,  where  U 
became  scholar  in  1570,  BJL  in  1531,  M.A  in  15S5,  fellow  in  ISSi. 
and  reader  in  natural  philosophy,  on  Dr.  Linaoer's  foondation,  in  ISSfI 
In  1596,  on  the  establishment  of  Gresham  House^  London,  (not  tim 
called  College)  he  was  ohosea  the  first  reader  (not  professor)  h 
geometry.  In  1619  he  was  chosen  fint  Savilian  professor  of  g^oattrj 
at  Oxford,  Sir  Henry  SaviUe  himself  having  preceded  him  in  tb 
delivery  of  thirteen  lecturea.  Briggs  began  where  Sayille  left  cC 
namely,  at  the  ninth  proposition  of  the  first  book  of  Euclid.  H< 
entered  himaelf  of  Merton  College^  but  he  continued  to  bold  t&e 
Oresham  readership  till  1620,  when  he  resigned  it»  and  continued  u 
hold  the  SHvilian  professorship  till  his  death,  which  took  pdsBi 
January  26, 1630.    He  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  Merton  C<dlege. 

The  history  of  Briggs  is  that  of  his  connection  with  the  impror^ 
ment  and  construction  of  logarithms.  When  Napier,  in  1614.  £ist 
published  his  invention  of  natunl  or  hyperbolic  logarithms^  BHggi 
was  so  struck  with  the  invention  that  he  resolved  to  pay  the  author  t 
▼iut  in  Scotland.  He  says  in  a  letter  to  Archbishop  Usher,  dated 
Mareh  10,  1615,  <*Naper,  Lord  of  Markinston,  hath  set  my  head  sod 
hands  a  work  with  his  new  and  admirable  logarithms.  I  hope  t« 
see  him  thii  summer,  if  it  please  Qod,  for  I  never  saw  book  whi^ 
pleased  me  better,  and  made  me  more  wonder.**  He  went  iaU 
Scotland  accordingly,  both  in  1616  and  1617,  and  atayed  eome  tia« 
with  Napier.  It  must  be  observed  that  the  first  logarithmi  of 
Napier  are  a  table  of  the  Talues  of  x  to  cTCiy  value  of  9  for  ail  the 
minutes  of  the  quadrant^  in  the  equation  (aa  it  would  now  bt 
expressed) 

V  3      2-8  y 
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How  this  apparently  complicated  system  is  more  nahiral  than  ssr 
other  is  explained  in  the  article  Looabithus  in  Arts  ajid  Scisscu 
Division  of  this  work.  In  1615,  Briggs,  in  his  lectnrea  at  Greshais 
college,  publicly  explained  the  superior  convenience  of  calealating  ^ 
following  table^  on  which  he  wrote  to  Napier,  before  his  first  jaaiosj 
to  Scotland : —  « 

10*  =  -^-i 
Bin  $ 

These  are  both  on  the  supposition  that  the  whole  HnSf  as  it  was  thes 
called,  or  the  sine  of  a  right  angle,  is  1.  Both  Briggs  and  N«pi0 
made  it  such  a  power  of  10  as  left  no  decimals  in  the  table,  asd 
therefore  of  course  depending  on  the  number  of  places  in  the 
logaritiims  contemplated.  But  Napier  himself  (acooidin^  to  his  own 
account)  had  been  struck  with  the  convenienoe  of  adopting  a  decii&il 
system,  and  (according  to  Briggs's  account)  mentioned  to  him  that  hi 
(Napier)  had  long  thought  that  the  system  would  be  amendpd  bj 
what  we  should  now  call  the  tabulation  of  x  from  the  equation 
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sin.  B  to  radius  10  j  or  10    ^  ain.  9 

if  the  10^0^  tine  be  unity.  The  difference  between  the  two  Ust 
systems  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  principle  of  the  improTement  is 
question.  In  the  first  two  systems  the  logarithms  of  increasing  wtna 
diminish;  in  the  third,  the  logarithms  of  increasing  sines incresss. 
Briggs,  as  he  informs  us,  immediately  admitted  the  merit  of  Napier** 
improvement.  And  be  it  observed,  the  difficulty  then  lay  in  making 
the  calculations :  probably  both  Briggs  and  Napier  thought  little  <^ 
the  step  as  an  advance  in  the  theory,  compared  with  the  merit  of 
actually  carrying  it  into  effect  This  latter  part  was  done  by  Briggs. 
(Napier  died  in  1618,)  who  published,  in  1618  (having  printed  thee 
the  year  before,)  his  '  Chilias  Prima  Logarithmorum,'  containing  *Ja 
first  thousand  numbers,  with  logarithms  to  nine  places :  and  in  ItiJl 
his  'Aritbmetica  Logarithmica,  which  contains  the  logarithmi  ^f 
numbers  (not  of  sines)  from  1  to  20,000  and  frem  90,000  to  101,03(1 
all  to  15  places,  with  a  method  of  supplying  the  logarithms  of 
intermediate  numbers.  This  was  fully  done  by  Vlaoq,  who,  ia  ta 
edition  of  the  work  just  cited,  Qoudae,  1628,  gave  (to  11  plaott)  the 
logarithma  of  all  numbers  fron^  1  to  100,000,  together  with  a  coire^ 
spending  table  of  aines,  cosines,  &c.,  for  every  minute  of  the  quadnoL 
During  this  time  Briggs  waq  labouring  at  a  logarithmic  table  of  tmi% 
&a,  of  which  he  did  not  live  to  complete  the  preceding  exfJanatioai, 
but  which  was  completed  and  published  by  hia  friend  Henxy 
Qellibrand,  (whom  he  had  associated  with  himself  in  the  task  some  jeui 
before  his  death,)  under  the  title  of '  Trigonometria  Britannica,'  Goudser 
1633.  It  is  to  15  places  of  figures,  and  to  every  hundredth  of  adegxte. 
Qellibrand  states,  in  the  preface,  tiiat^  about  80  years  before  hia  death, 
Briggs  had  calculated  a  canon  of  sines  (natunl  sines  of  oouzse;  bj 
algebraical  equations  and  differences. 

It  seems  from  the  preceding  that  Napier  thought  himself  cntiikd 
to  the  discovery  of  the  decimal  method  of  logarithms,  and  that  if 
Briggs's  statement  be  correct,  he  did  not  act  quite  fiurly  in  suppressor 
the  latter  name  in  the  preface  to  his  'Rabdologia.*  But  as  this  littcs 
controversial  episode  is  fully  treated  of  in  Dr.  Hutton's  preface  to  Lis 
'  Logarithms,'  we  shall  content  ourselves  here  with  citing  the  passsga 
which  constitute  the  evidence : — 

1.  Napier,  *  Rabdologia,'  1616,  publbhed  after  Briggs  left  him, 
claims  the  improvement  and  entrusts  the  ezecutiou  to  Briggs  s« 
follows:  *' Logarithmorum  speciem  aliam  multo  prestantiorem  a 
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diam  invaiimut,  et  creandi  methodum  una  cam  eorum  usu,  si  Deus 
loDgiorem  ▼itsB  et  valetudiniB  uaoram  couoesserit^  evulgare  atatuimuB. 
Ipsam  autem  no?i  Cauonia  supputationem  ob  infi^am  corporia  nostri 
Taletudinem  yiria  in  hoo  aiudii  genera  veraatia  relinquimua;  imprimia 
Tero  D.  Henrico  Briggs,  Londini|  publico  geomairiiB  profesaori,  et 
amico  mihi  longe  charisaimo." 

2.  Brigga,  in  the  preface  of  '  Chiliaa  Primay'  &o.,  written  in  1618, 
after  Napier'a  death,  hinta  that  in  the  forthcoming  poathumoua  work 
of  Napiar  (then  announced  by  his  aon),  juatioe  ahould  be  done  him,  aa 
foUowB : — '*  Quod  autem  hi  logarithm!  diverai  aint  ab  iia,  quos  olaria- 
nmus  inventor,  memoriso  eemper  colendae,  in  buo  edidit  Canooe 
mirifioo,  Bperandum  ejua  librum  poathumum  abunde  nobia  propediem 
aatUfacturum/* 

3.  Brigga,  finding  the  above  hint  not  attended  to,  makes  the  follow- 
ing Btat«ment  in  the  preface  of  the  '  Aritbmetioa  Logarithmioa,' 
162^ : — "  Quod  logarithm!  isti  diverai  aunt  ab  iia,  quos  d.  vir,  baro 
Merchietonii,  in  auo  edidifc  Canoue  mirifico,  non  eat  quod  mireria. 
Ego  eoim,  cum  meis  auditoribua  Londini  publico  in  coUegio  Qreaham- 
ensi,  horum  doctrioam  explicarem,  animadverti  multo  futurum 
commodiua,  ai  logarithmua  Binua  totiua  aervaretur  0,  ut  in  Canone 
mirifico;  logarithmua  autem  pariis  decimas  ejusdem  sinus  totiua, 
nempe  ainua  5  gr.  44  m.  21  a.  esset  10,000,000,000.  Atque  ea  de  re 
Bcripsi  atatim  ad  eum  auctorem,  et  quam  primum  per  aoni  tempua,  et 
TBcatioDem  k  publico  docendi  munere  licuit,  profectua  aum  Edin- 
burgum,  ubi  humaniasime  ab  eo  acoeptua,  hseai  per  integrum  menaem. 
Cum  autem  inter  noa  de  horum  mutatione  aermo  haberetur,  ilie  se 
idem  dudum  aenaiBse  et  cupiviBse  dicebat;  veruntamen  istos,  quoa 
jam  paraverat^  edendoa  curaase,  doneo  alios,  ai  per  negotia  et  valetudi- 
nem  liceret,  magia  commodos  perfedsaet.  latam  autem  mutationem  ita 
faciendum  cenaebat^  ut  0  asset  logarithmua  unitatis,  et  10,000,000,000 
ainas  totiua,  quod  ego  longe  commodiBaimum  ease,  non  potui  non 
•gnoacere." 

The  algebra  of  Vieta  does  hot  appear  in  the  writinga  of  Brigg«,  not 
even  in  the  preface  to  the  '  Trig.  Brit,'  which  muat  have  been  written 
many  years  after  Vieta'a  death.  Brigga  made  considerable  uae  of 
interpolation  by  difierencea,  but  his  symbols  and  methoda  in  general 
are  like  those  of  Stevinua.  It  muat  however  be  observed,  that  the 
history  of  the  introduction  of  Yieta^a  algebra  into  England  ia  bo 
fcaoty,  and  the  little  there  is  of  it  so  confused,  that  it  would  be  pre- 
mature to  attempt  any  comparison  of  Briggs's  methods  with  his  means. 
It  ia  evident  from  the  firat  page  of  the  firat  book  of  the  '  Trig.  Brit,' 
that  Brigga  was  acquainted  with  one  of  Yieta'a  writinga  (the  '  ReL 
Vers  Cat  Oregor.'),  and  from  the  rest  that  he  had  some  of  hia 
methoda ;  but  it  Beems  to  us  that  there  is  throughout  the  whole  a 
general  auppreaaion  of  his  notation,  and  even  of  his  name,  particularly 
in  the  following  sentence,  which  will  surprise  those  who  know  what 
Vieta  did: — "Modus inveniendi  aubtensas ab  antiquis  usitatuB  traditur 
k  Ptolemeo,  Regiomontano,  Copemico  Rhetico,  el  aliis ;  et  ante  hos 
ab  Hipparcho  et  Menelao ;  aed  ixta  cbUu  alium  modum  invenit  magia 
oompendiarium,  et  non  minua  certum." 

(Uutton's  Preface,  above  cited;  Maserea,  Scrip.  Log.,  voL  vi. ; 
Montucla,  Ac) 

BRIQOS,  HENRT  PERRONET,  RA.  Thia  diatinguished  painter, 
both  in  history  and  portrait^  died  la  London,  in  January  1844,  aged 
fifty-one.  He  was  of  a  Norfolk  family,  and  was  related  to  Opie  the 
painter.  He  commenced  his  career  as  a  portrait  painter,  and  first 
appears  as  an  exhibitor  on  the  books  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1814. 
In  1818  he  exhibited  a  picture  of  '  Lord  Wake  of  Cottingham  setting 
fire  to  his  castle,  to  prevent  a  visit  from  King  Henry  VIIL,  who  waa 
enamoured  of  his  wi^.'  In  the  year  following  he  exhibited  a  subject 
from  Boccaccio  (Gior.  viii  Nov.  3),  representing  Calandrino,  a  Floren- 
tine painter,  thinking  he  had  found  the  ^Klitropia,'  and  thereby 
become  iuviaible,  pelted  home  by  his  companions  Bruno  and  Bu£fid- 
macoo.  These  were  followed  by  others  of  a  higher  daaa,  aa  *  Othello 
relating  hia  Adventurea  to  Deademona;'  the  'Firat  Interview  between 
the  Spaniards  and  the  Peruviana;'  and  'Qeorge  IIL  on  board  the 
Queen  Charlotte,  presenting  a  sword  to  Earl  Howe,  after  the  victory 
of  the  lat  of  June  1794.'  The  last  picture  was  presented  in  1825  by 
the  British  Inatitution  to  Qreenwich  HoapitaL  In  1831  he  exhibited 
a  krge  pioture  of  '  The  Ancient  Britona  inatructed  by  thtf  Romana  in 
the  Mechanical  Arte,'  for  the  Mechauica  Inatitute  at  Hull  He  waa 
elected  an  academician  in  the  following  year,  from  which  time  he  waa 
nearly  exduaively  employed  in  portrait-painting. 

The  portraita  of  Brigga  are  very  efifective  aa  regards  colour ;  but 
the  ooluuring  ia  conventional,  and  the  featurea  are  not  aufficiently 
modelled.  Many  of  the  nobility  have  been  painted  by  Brigga,  and 
aUo  varioua  Wf  U-known  persons,  among  others.  Sir  S.  Meyrick,  Baron 
AlUeraoUy  Sir  Fowell  Buxton,  Rev.  Sidney  Smith,  Mrs.  Opie,  Mrs. 
Si'idons,  Charles  Kemble,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Hia  hiatorical 
pictures  are  generally  of  a  pleaaing  character;  but,  like  hia  portraits, 
they  are  conventional  both  in  colour  and  composition,  and  evince  little 
imagination  or  invention. 

(Art  Union,  March  1844.) 

^BRIGHT,  JOHN,  was  bom  in  1811,  and  is  the  son  of  John 
Bright  of  Qreeobaok,  near  Rochdale,  in  Lancaahire.  He  ia  of  the 
ext  naive  esteblishment  of  John  Bright  and  Brothera,  cotton-spinners 
and  manufacturers  of  Rochdale.  He  joined  the  aaaociation  called  the 
AiiU-Com-Law  League,  which  waa  formed  in  1883|  and  of  which  he 


became  one  of  the  leading  members,  perhaps  next  in  importance  to 
Mr.  Cobden.  In  1843  he  atood  a  contest  for  the  representetion  in 
parliament  of  the  <nty  of  Durham,  and  was  unsuccessful ;  but  another 
election  having  taken  place  in  the  July  following  he  waa  then  returned, 
and  continued  to  be  the  member  for  the  city  of  Durham  till  1847, 
when  he  waa  returned  for  Manchester.  He  opposed  very  decidedly 
the  war  with  Russia;  was  one  of  the  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  commonly  called  Quakers,  who  in  1854  sent  a  deputetion  to 
the  Emperor  Nicholas  to  persuade  him  to  adopt  a  peace  policy ;  and 
he  is  a  leading  member  of  the  Peace  Society.  He  haa  been  twice 
married,  and  bis  second  wife  is  living.  He  is  a  very  animated  and 
effective  speaker,  and  in  the  House  of  Commons  haa  acquired  a 
leading  position.    Since  1857  he  haa  been  member  for  Birmingham. 

BRIL,  PAUL,  a  celebrated  landacape  painter,  was  the  younger 
brother  and  pupU  of  Matthew  Bril,  alao  a  landacape  painter,  who  waa 
bom  in  1550,  aud  died  iu  1584.  Paul  Bril  waa  however  far  the 
greater  artiat  He  was  bom  at  Antwerp,  according  to  Van  Mander, 
in  1556,  and  received  his  first  instruction  from  D.  Wortelman ;  but 
having  heard  of  the  success  of  bis  brother  at  Ilome,  who  waa  in 
great  esteem  there  as  a  landaoape  painter  during  the  pontificate  of 
Qregory  XIIL,  Paul  joined  him  there,  and  soon  became  not  only  a 
sharer  of  his  brother's  prosperity,  but  acquired  a  much  greater 
reputetion.  From  the  death  of  Matthew  in  1584,  Paul  puraued  an 
unrivalled  career  at  Rome.  No  Itelian  had  up  to  thia  period  turned 
hia  attention  exduaively  to  landscape  with  success,  and  Paul'a  ability 
waa  the  more  valued.  He  executed  several  large  landsoapea  in  oil,  in 
the  apartmente  of  the  pope  and  other  digniteries  of  the  church ;  in 
many  cases,  views  of  the  villas  or  summer  residences  of  his  employers, 
all  painted  from  nature.  He  painted  landaoapes  alao  in  sevenl 
churches,  some  in  fresoo,  and  of  very  laige  dimenaiona.  In  many  of 
his  works  he  introduced  subjecte  from  the  stories  of  ancient  mythology, 
and  Annibal  Carraod  ia  aaid  to  have  aometimea  painted  the  figures. 
He  painted  also  many  amall  easel  pictures,  often  oa  copper,  which  are 
very  highly  finished;  the  foregrounds  are  fresh  and  bold,  and  the 
distances  are  well  managed.  His  masterpiece  was  considered  a  large 
landscape  in  fresco,  in  the  Sala  Clementina  in  the  Vatican,  painted  in 
1602  for  Clement  VIIL,  and  repreaenting  the  '  Martyrdom  of  St 
Clement :'  it  was  68  feet  long,  and  of  considerable  height.  Paul  died 
at  Rome  in  1622,  or,  according  to  Baldinucci,  in  1626. 

Several  of  Paid  Bril's  pictures  have  been  engraved,  and  he  executed 
a  few  etohings  himsel£  There  is  a  print  of  him  by  De  Jode,  after  a 
portrait  by  Vandyck.    (Van  Mander,  ffet  Leom  der  Schilden,  dse.) 

BHINDLEY,  JAMES,  was  bom  in  1716  at  Thornsett,  a  few  miles 
from  Chapel-en-le-Frith,  in  the  county  of  Derby.  The  great  incident 
of  his  life  waa  his  introduction  to  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  and  the 
application  of  hia  talenU  to  the  promotion  of  artificial  navigation. 
[BaiDGKWATSB,  DuKK  OF.]  But  he  had  previously  acquired  reputa- 
tion by  his  improvemente  in  machinery ;  and  at  an  early  age,  although 
deprived  of  the  advantages  of  even  a  common  education,  he  evinced 
a  mind  fruitful  in  resouroeB  far  above  the  common  order.  Brindley 
followed  the  usual  labours  of  agriculture  until  about  hia  seventeenth 
year,  when  he  waa  apprenticed  to  a  millwright  named  Bennet,  naiding 
near  Macdeafield.  Bennet  being  generally  occupied  in  distant  parte  of 
the  country,  young  Brindley  waa  left  at  home  with  few  or  only  indefi- 
nite directions  aa  to  the  proper  manner  of  executing  the  work  which 
had  been  put  into  hia  handa.  Thia  circumatanoe  however  was  well 
calculated  to  call  forth  tlie  peculiar  qualities  of  his  mind ;  hia  inventive 
facultiea  were  brought  into  exercise,  and  he  frequently  aatoniahed  his 
employer  by  the  ingenious  improvemente  which  he  effected.  Mr.  Bennet 
on  one  occasion  waa  engaged  iu  preparing  machinery  of  a  new  kind 
for  a  paper-mill,  and  although  be  had  inspected  a  mill  in  which  similar 
machinery  was  in  operation,  it  was  reported  that  he  would  be  unable 
to  execute  his  oontraot.  Brindley  was  informed  of  this  rumour,  and 
as  soon  as  he  had  finished  hia  week's  work,  he  set  out  for  the  mill, 
took  a  complete  survey  of  the  machinery,  and  after  a  walk  of  fifty 
miles,  reached  home  in  time  to  commence  worl^on  Monday  morning. 
He  had  marked  the  pointo  in  which  Mr.  Bennet'a  work  waa  defective, 
and  by  enabling  him  to  correct  them.  Bonnet's  engagement  waa  satia- 
factorily  fulfilled. 

When  the  period  of  his  apprenticeship  had  expired,  Brindley  engaged 
in  buainess  on  his  own  account^  but  he  did  not  confine  himself  to  the 
making  of  mill  machinery.  In  1752  he  contrived  an  improved  engine 
for  draining  some  coal-pito  at  Clifton,  Lancaahire,  which  was  Bet  in 
motion  by  a  wheel  30  feet  below  the  surface,  and  the  water  for  turning 
it  was  supplied  from  the  Irwell  by  a  subtemneous  tunnel  600  yards 
long.  His  reputetion  aa  a  man  of  akill  and  ingenuity  ateadily 
increased.  In  1755  a  gentleman  of  London  engaged  him  to  execute  a 
portion  of  the  machinery  for  a  silk-mill  at  Congleton.  The  oonstrao- 
tion  of  the  more  complex  parte  was  intrusted  to  another  individual, 
who,  though  eventually  found  incapable  of  performing  his  portion  of 
the  work,  treated  Brindley  as  a  common  mechanic^  and  refused  to 
show  him  his  general  designs  until  it  became  neoesaaiy  to  take  Brind- 
ley's  advice.  Brindley  offered  to  complete  the  whole  of  the  machinery 
in  his  own  way ;  and  as  his  integrity  and  talente  had  already  won  the 
confidence  of  the  proprietors,  he  waa  allowed  to  do  so.  The  ability 
with  which  he  aocompliabed  his  undertaking  raised  hia  reputetion  still, 
higher.  In  1756  he  erected  a  steam-engine  at  NeweaBtle-under-Lyne^ 
which  was  calculated  to  effect  a  aaving  of  one-half  in  fueL 
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Shortly  after  this  time,  Brindley  was  consulted  by  the  Duke  of 
Bridgewater  on  the  practicability  of  coostructiDg  a  oanal  from  Worsley 
to  Mancheater.  Briudley's  sacceaa  in  this  undertaking  was  the  means 
of  fully  awakening  public  attention  to  the  advantages  of  canals.  Had 
a  man  of  less  ability  undertaken  the  work,  it  is  not  improbable  that  it 
might  have  turned  out  a  failure,  and  the  improvement  of  our  inland 
navigation  might  have  been  deferred  some  years  longer.  Within 
forty-two  years  after  the  duke's  oanal  was  openod,  application  had  been 
made  to  parUament  for  165  Acts  for  cutting  canals  in  Qreat  Britain,  at 
an  expense  of  above.  13,000,000^.  All  the  ingenuity  and  resources 
which  Brindley  possesseil  were  required  in  accomplishing  the  Duke  ot 
Bridgewater's  noble  scheme;  and  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  where 
there  wero  most  difficulties  in  the  way,  there  Brindley's  genius  was 
displayed  with  the  greatest  e£fect.  But  it  was  not  only  in  his  expe- 
dients for  overcoming  difficulties  that  his  talents  were  displayed ;  he 
made  use  of  many  new  and  ingenious  contrivances  for  conducting  the 
work  with  the  utmost  economy. 

In  1766  the  Trent  and  Mersey  Canal  was  commenced  under  Brindley's 
superintendeDce.  It  is  93  miles  Ion?,  and  unites  the  navigation  of  the 
Mersev  with  that  of  the  Trent  and  the  Humber.  It  was  called  by 
Brindley  the  Grand  Tnmk  Navigation,  owing  to  the  probability,  from 
its  great  commercial  importance,  of  many  other  canals  being  made  to 
join  it.  The  Grand  Trunk  Navigation,  by  means  of  a  tunnel  2880 
yards  in  length,  passes  through  a  hill  at  flareoaatle  in  Staffordshire, 
which  had  previously  been  considered  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to 
the  completion  of  a  canal :  this  tunnel  is  70  yards  below  the  surface. 
The  canal  was  not  oompleted  at  Brindley's  death,  but  his  brother-in- 
law,  Mr.  Henshall,  successfully  finished  it.  Brindley  next  designed  a 
canal,  46  miles  long,  called  the  Stafibrdshire  and  Worcestershire  Canal, 
for  the  purpose  of  connecting  the  Grand  Trunk  with  the  Severn.  He 
also  planned  the  Coventry  Canal,  but  owing  to  some  dispute  he  did  not 
superintend  its  execution.  He  however  superintended  the  execution 
of  the  Oxford  Canal,  which  connects  the  Thames  with  the  Grand 
Trunk  through  the  Coventiy  Canal.  These  undertakings  opened  an 
internal  water-oommunication  between  the  Thames,  the  Humber,  the 
Severn,  and  the  Mersey,  and  united  the  great  ports  of  London,  Liver- 
pool, Bristol,  and  Hull,  by  canals  which  passed  through  the  richest 
and  most  industrious  districts  of  England. 

The  canal  from  the  Trent  at  Stockwith  to  Chesterfield,  46  miles 
long,  was  Brindley's  last  public  undertaking.  He  also  surveyed  and 
gave  his  opinion  on  many  other  lines  for  navigable  canals  besides  those 
mentioned;  among  others,  on  a  canal  from  Liverpool  to  Runcorn, 
where  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater's  Canal  locks  into  the  Mersey.  He 
proposed  carrying  this  canal  over  that  river  at  a  point  where  the  tidal 
water  rises  to  the  height  of  14  feet  He  formed  also  a  scheme  for 
uniting  Great  Britain  snd  Ireland  by  a  floating  road  and  canal  from 
Port  Patrick  to  Donoghadee;  and  like  most  other  impracticable 
schemes  of  ingenious  men,  it  becanoe  a  favourite  speculation.  Phillips, 
in  his  '  History  of  Inland  Navigation,'  says  that  Brindley  pointed  out 
the  metiiod  of  building  walls  against  the  sea  without  mortar;  that  he 
invented  a  mode  of  cleansing  dockyards,  and  for  drawing  water  out 
of  mines  by  a  losing  and  gaining  bucket  Phillips  states  l£at  he  had 
been  in  the  **  employ  of  the  great  Brindley." 

Brindley's  designs  were  the  resources  of  his  own  mind  alone.  When 
he  was  beset  with  any  difficulty  he  secluded  himself,  and  worked  out 
unaided  the  means  of  accomplishing  his  schemes.  Sometimes  he  lay 
in  bed  two  or  three  days ;  but  when  he  arose  he  proceeded  at  once  to 
carry  his  plans  into  effect,  without  the  help  of  drawings  or  models. 
A  man  like  Brindley,  who  was  so  entirely  absorbed  in  his  own  schemes, 
was  not  likely  to  partake  much  of  the  pleasures  of  society.  A  hectic 
fever,  which  had  hung  about  him  for  several  years,  at  length  terminated 
his  laborious  and  useful  life.  He  died  at  Tumburst,  in  Staffordshire, 
September  27th,  1772,  aged  66,  and  was  buried  at  New  Chapel  in  the 
same  county. 

The  principal  events  in  Brindley's  life  were  first  communicated  to 
the  public  from  materials  furnished  by  Mr.  Henshall,  his  brother-in- 
law,  and  other  friends,  who  spoke  highly  of  "the  integrity  of  his 
character,  his  devotion  to  the  public  interests,  and  the  vast  compass 
of  his  understanding,  which  seemed  to  have  an  affinity  for  all  great 
objects,  and  likewise  for  many  noble  and  beneficent  designs  which  the 
multiplicity  of  his  engagements  and  the  shortness  of  his  life  prevented 
him  from  bringing  to  maturity."  No  man  was  so  entirely  free  from 
jealous  feelings.  The  reply  which  Brindley  is  said  to  have  given  to  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  when  asked  for  what  object  rivers 
were  created,  namely,  "To  feed  navigable  canals," is  characteristic,  and 
very  probably  authentic;  but  it  was  made  public  by  an  anonymous 
writer  in  the  'Morning Post,'  whose  communications  respectmg  Brindley 
were  stated  by  some  of  his  friends  to  contain  many  inaccuracies. 

BRISSO'N,  BARNABft  was  bom  in  1581,  at  Fontenay-leComte, 
in  the  province  of  Poitou,  of  a  family  several  members  of  which  had 
distinguished  themselves  at  the  French  bar.  Brisson  applied  to  the 
same  profession,  in  which  he  attained  the  highest  honours.  He  was 
made  king's  advooate  in  1675,  afterwards  councillor  of  state,  and  lastly 
president  k  mortier  in  1583.  King  Henri  IIL  used  to  say  that  no 
other  king  could  boast  of  having  in  his  service  so  learned  a  man  as 
frisson.  He  lent  him  on  several  missions,  among  others  to  Queen 
laisabeth  of  England ;  and  he  commiwiioned  him  to  collect  and  edit 
tbe  ordmancea  of  his  predeoeMots  and  his  own,  which  appeared  under 


the  following  title, '  Code  de  Henry  III.,  Roy  de  France  et  de  Pologne, 
redig^  en  ordre  par  Messire  Bamab^  Brisson,'  fol.,  1587,  afterwards 
republished  with  additions  under  Henri  IV.  by  Le  Coron,  1609,  and 
commonly  called  '  Code  Henri.'  Brisson  wtA  well  versed  in  the  ancient 
writers,  and  several  valuable  works  were  the  result  of  bis  studies  :— 
1. '  De  verborum  quaa  ad  jus  pertinent  significatione,'  a  useful  glossary 
of  words  and  sentences  of  the  Bomah  law.  This  work  went  through 
several  editions;  the  one  by  J.  C.  Itter,  foL,  Frankfurt,  168S,  contains 
many  additions  2. '  De  formulis  et  solemnibus  Populi  Romani  verbis,' 
libu  viii,  fol.,  158B,  a  work  of  more  general  use  to  scholars.  The  author 
explains  the  proper  meaning  and  application  of  certain  established 
forms  of  words  which  had  a  fixed  meaning,  and  were  used  by  the 
Romans  in  their  public  acts,  in  their  religious  ceremonies,  in  the  senate, 
in  the  comitia,  in  the  forum,  in  their  contracts,  testaments,  funerals,  &a 
An  improved  edition  of  this  work  was  published  by  F.  C.  Conrad,  foL, 
Leipzig,  1761,  with  a  life  of  Brisson  prefixed  to  it.  S.  'De  regie 
Persarum  prindpatu,'  lib.  iii,  in  which  he  treats  of  the  ancient  Persian 
monarchy,  its  political  institutions,  its  laws,  the  religion  and  habits  of 
the  people,  and  their  military  establishment.  An  edition  with  notes 
and  corrections  was  published  by  Professor  Lederlin,  Strasburg,  1710L 
Several  other  works  of  Brisson,  chiefly  connected  with  the  Roman  laws 
and  Institutions,  are  found  in  his  *  Opera  Yaria,'  Paris,  1607,  repub> 
lished  at  Leyden,  1749,  with  the  title  of  *  Opera  Minora,'  which  contain 
'  Selectarum  ex  jure  civili  antiquitatum,'lib.  iv. ;  '  De  ritu  nuptiarum;^ 
'De  jure  connubiorum ;'  'Ad  Legem  Juliam  de  adulteriis;'  *De 
solutionibuB  et  liberationibus;'  *  Ad  legem  Dominico  de  spectaculis  in 
Codice  Theodosii;*  'Parergon  liber  tsiogularis;'  all  works  of  considerable 
erudition. 

The  end  of  Brisson's  life  was  remarkably  nnfortunateL  When 
Henri  III.  was  obliged  to  leave  Paris  on  account  of  the  factions  of  the 
League  in  January  1588,  Brisson  stayed  behind,  in  the  hope,  as  it 
would  appear,  of  bringing  about  a  reconciliation  between  the  king  and 
the  people  of  the  capital.  After  the  murder  of  the  Guises,  the 
Leaguers  being  now  in  open  revolt  against  the  king,  arrested  in 
January  1589  the  President  de  Harlay,  and  put  Brisson  in  his  place 
as  first  president  of  the  parliament,  wliich  be  accepted,  as  he  said  to 
his  friends,  in  order  to  save  his  life  and  that  of  his  wife^  at  the  same 
time  protesting  privately  before  two  notaries  against  any  intention  on 
his  part  of  violating  the  king's  prerogative.  Henri  III.  having  by  an 
edict  of  Febraary  1589  transferred  the  parliament  to  Tours,  Brisson 
did  not  obey  the  summons,  but  remained  in  the  capitaL  After  Henri's 
death  in  August  of  the  same  year,  Brisson  proclaimed  the  Duke  of 
Mayenne,  the  chief  of  the  Lengue,  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom ; 
but  he  resisted  the  intrigues  of  Mendoza,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  who 
wanted  to  obtain  the  regency  for  his  master,  as  well  as  the  pretensions 
of  Cardinal  Qaetano,  the  pope's  legate,  who  on  presenting  to  the 
parliament  his  bull  of  credentials  wished  to  take  the  seat  reserved  for 
the  king.  However  Brisson  soon  after  became  suspected  by  the  faction 
of  the  Sixteen  who  ruled  in  Paris,  and  who  thought  that  he  was  favour^ 
able  to  Henri  IV.  Availing  themselves  of  the  absence  of  the  Duke 
of  Mayenne,  they  arrested  Brisson,  with  two  other  councillors,  on  the 
15th  of  November  1591  at  nine  o'clock,  and  hanged  them  at  eleven 
o'clock  the  same  morning.  The  Duke  of  Mayenne,  on  his  return  to 
Paris,  hanged  four  of  the  most  violent  of  the  faction  of  the  Sixteen. 

(De  Thou ;  and  Discours  tur  la  Mort  d»  PrSiident  Briuon^  par  Denjse 
de  Vigny,  sa  veuve,  Paris,  1595.) 

BRISSON,  MATHURIN  JACQUES,  whose  zoological  and  philo- 
sophical  works  have  rendered  hi^  name  deservedly  celebrated,  was  bom 
at  Fontenay-le-Comte  on  the  80th  of  April,  1723.  Educated,  as  he 
may  be  said  to  have  been,  under  Reaumur  (for  his  youth  was  psssed 
in  aiding  the  labours  of  that  accurate  observer  of  nature,  and  in  so(«r- 
intending  his  cabinet),  he  imbibed  at  an  early  age  a  love  for  natural 
science,  which  only  left  him  with  his  life.  His  progress  must  have 
been  rapid ;  for  we  find  him  selected  as  the  tutor  in  physics  and  natural 
history  to  the  '  children  of  France,'  and  filling  the  office  of  '  Censeur 
Royal.'  He  became  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  aftei^ 
wards  of  the  Institute,  and  succeeded  the  Abb^  Nollet  in  the  physical 
chair  at  the  college  of  Navarre.  A  warm  defender  of  the  Abb^,  whose 
theory  of  electricity  he  supported  with  all  the  weapons  which  his 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  subject  afforded  him,  he  attacked  Franklin, 
and  endeavoured  to  overturn  Priestley;  but  he,  notwithstanding,  fairly 
stated  to  his  class,  in  his  capacity  of  professor,  the  new  theory  which 
had  taken  the  place  of  that  of  the  Abb^,  explaining  and  discussing  the 
facts  on  wldch  it  rested. 

The  government  charged  him  with  the  care  of  providing  lightniogi- 
conductors  for  the  protection  of  many  public  buildings,  and  appointed 
him  to  examine  those  which  other  projectors  might  bring  forward. 
Death  crept  upon  him  at  Broissi,  near  Versailles,  on  the  28rd  of  Jooe 
1806,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three ;  but  for  some  months  before  he  died 
he  was  a  melancholy  specimen  of  the  body  surviving  the  intellect.  An 
apoplectic  attack  had  defaced  all  his  ideas,  depriving  him  of  the  know- 
ledge which  he  had  so  laboriously  acquired,  and  even  blotting  out  from 
his  memory  the  French  language. 

His  works  are  numerous  :  among  the  most  Important  are  his 
'Ornithology,'  and  his  treatise  *0n  the  Specific  Gravity  of  Bodiea* 
The  first  appeared  at  Palis  in  1760,  in  6  vols.  4to,  in  Latin  and  FtencL 
l*he  second,  under  the  title  of  *  Pesanteur  Sp^ifique  des  Corps,*  wis 
published  in  quarto  in  1787. 


»K  BBI330T,  JACQUB3  PIERRE. 

BRISSOT,  JACQUES  PIERRE,  wm  bom  on  the  I4th  of  Jonuur 
1754.  ia  Uio  Tillage  of  OuMviUe,  near  Charlrei  Hia  fatliar,  though 
only  a  poor  paatir-csiok.  contrived  to  giTs  all  hie  cbildran  &  ([ood  edu- 
citioiL  It  wae  his  intention  that  Jacquei  Pierre,  who  u  a  boy  gnra 
eigoe  of  grnit  t&lenti,  ehould  bo  brought  up  to  the  bar,  but  the  jouth'e 
early  pauion  for  litacfttura  defeated  this  projecL  Brireot  was  portiou- 
larlj  fond  of  the  atudy  of  lauguagee,  and  made  himself  a  perfect 
mait^r  of  English  :  he  eagerly  devoured  the  beet  aulhora,  turning  Lis 
attention  mora  eepooiallf  to  the  historinni,  eoonomiata,  and  political 
writers.  On  atfciining  the  age  of  manhood  be  quitted  the  atuiiy  o!  law 
and  went  to  BoqIo;job,  where  ha  was  intrusted  with  the  editorship  of 
the  '  Couriar  da  lEurope.'  This  liberal  journal  wu  soon  arbitrarily 
lupprwsed  by  the  French  government,  and  Brissot  waa  thrown  upon 
the  world  with  no  other  resourcas  than  his  acquirementa  sod  abilitie 
In  1780  ha  pnUished  hia  '  Theory  of  Criminal  Laws  ;'  and  the  n> 
year  two  eloquent  diacourtea  OQ  the  same  subject  gained  him  I 
prizea  in  (ha  Aoademy  of  Cbalons-aur-Manie.  Butween  Uie  years  IT32 
and  1788  he  pot  forth  ten  volumes  of  '  Tha  Philosophical  Library  '  on 
criminal  laws.  At  the  same  time  ha  studied  the  natural  smencea,  and 
devoted  part  of  his  time  to  metaphyaical  pnrsuita,  iu  which  Utter 
department  be  pubhabed  an  assay,  entitled  '  On  Truth,  or  Meditations 
on  the  Moaus  of  reaching  Truth  in  sU  bnmchos  of  Human  KnowledgB.' 
l>uring  part  of  thje  time  he  resided  in  England,  and  it  was  in  London, 
somewhera  about  tbe  year  1783,  that  he  undertook  a  periudical  work, 
calltd  '  Universal  Correspondsnce  oa  all  that  oonoems  the  Happioen 
of  Hen  and  Society.'  The  laudable  object  of  this  work  was  to  dis- 
seoiinats  in  Fnuioa  all  aucb  political  priQcipies  aa  were  baaed  on  reaaon. 
The  constitutional  lawi  and  ussgaa  of  EngUnd  formed  a  leading  topic, 
Tha  Fronch  government  seiied  and  aupprossed  the  book.  His  next 
works  were  *A  Picture  of  the  Soiencea  and  Art*  of  hlngland,'  and 
aootbvr  on  British  lodia. 

Returning  to  Fraaea^  the  ministry  of  tha  day  airestAd  him  and 
threw  him  into  tha  Bastille,  His  imprisonmant  was  not  of  long  dura- 
tion, but  iu  obtainiog  hia  librrty  he  was  compelled  to  give  up  an 
Anglo-Firnoh  work,  whiob  waa  to  have  been  written  partly  by  English- 
men, and  partly  t^  Freuchmen,  aud  circulated  iu  both  couutriea. 
These  p>-raecntioas  inBamed  h'n  hatred  of  arbitrary  power.  Iu  1785, 
during  the  insiirreotiou  of  the  Waliachlaua,  ho  published  two  letters, 
addressed  to  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  'On  the  Itight  of  Emigrjition,' 
and  '  On  the  Itight  of  Insurrection.'  Ha  ooutinued  to  be  indefatigubta 
with  Lis  pan,  but  most  of  hia  works  poasessing  only  a  temporiUy 
int«r«8t,  have  long  amca  fallen  into  oblivion.  He  warmly  favoured 
tha  revolutiouiry  party  in  ihe  English  North  Amerioaa  colonies,  and 
wrote  a  good  deal  in  support  of  their  cause.  He  waa  an  emaocipatloniat, 
■od  one  of  the  first  momben  of  the  Frenoh  society  called  '  The  Fiieods 
of  tlie  Blacks.' 

Tbe  freedom  of  his  pen  brought  him  agaiu  into  difBcuIties,  and  on 
laarniog  that  a  lettre- de-cachet  was  signed  for  his  arrest,  ha  fled  and 
took  refuge  in  England.  After  a  short  stay  in  London  he  orossjd  the 
Atlantic  to  tha  United  States,  where  hia  love  of  republican  iustitutioas 
waa  inoreaasd  by  seeing  their  oparatioa  in  tbat  couutry. 

Jn  1780  the  progress  of  events  io  Fnuca  enabled  him  to  return 
home,  and  use  bia  pen  without  any  fear  oftlio  lUstille.  He  Soatad 
forward  on  tbe  ravolutionary  torrent  Ha  was  elected  member  of  th» 
first  municipal  couastl  of  the  city  of  Paria,  and  in  that  capacity  received 
tbe  keys  of  tbe  captured  Baatille,  on  tbe  14  th  of  July.  Soon  after  be 
waa  elected  by  tbe  citiaena  nf  Paris  to  be  their  representatire  io  tbe 
Constituent  Asceuibly.  He  joined  the  party  called  the  Oironde,  and 
cooperated  with  Tergniaud,  Quadet,  Qeusonn^,  the  Provencal  lamu-d, 
and  others,  who  were  weak  and  imprudent  politictaua,  but  among  tbe 
must  rloquent  and  beat  men  in  France.  "  The  opiniona  of  Briasot, 
who  dwired  a  complete  reform ;  hit  groat  activity  of  mind,  wliich 
esiablcd  bim  to  reproduce  himself  in  tbe  journal  called  '  The  Patriot,' 
at  ths  triboae  of  tha  Ajsambly,  in  tbe  club  of  tbe  Ja«obinsi  his 
preciaa  and  ezteoiira  information  reapectiug  tbe  situation  of  foreign 
powari,  giT*  him  a  great  aacenilaaoy  at  a  moment  of  struggle  between 
tha  parties  and  of  war  against  all  Europe."  (Miguet,  '  Hist,  of  the 
French  Revolution.')  The  Oirondiata  triumphed  over  the  Feuillans 
or  moderate  constitutional  monarchy  party ;  but  they  were  iu  their 
turu  dafealed  in  mnohtba  same  manner  by  the  Jacobina  or  party  called 
the  MoDntain,  who  went  as  mach  fartbar  than  tha  Oirondiata,  aa  the 
Qiroodieta  had  gone  farther  than  the  Feuillans.  The  Oironde  was 
Duthing  more  in  tbe  revolution  than  a  party  of  ttauaition  from  the 
power  of  the  middling  clsases  of  society  to  that  of  the  mob.  The 
members  of  it  put  themselves  and  their  country  in  a  position  from 
which  there  waa  no  eecape  except  through  aeaa  of  blood.-  During  the 
fearlul  Blroi^le  Kriesot  incurred  the  deadly  hatred  of  Robespierre, 
which  waa  equivalent  to  a  death-warrant.  On  the  2ad  of  June  1793, 
M,  aaatence  of  ansit  waa  pBBSd  against  Mm.  Brissot  waa  oalm  aud 
Rnn,  lud  at  first  not  loelined  to  do  anything  to  escape  death,  but  on 
the  entrealiee  of  hi*  family  and  frienda  he  attempted  to  get  to  Switaer- 
land.  Being  aneeted  at  Uoulioa,  he  waa  carried  back  to  Pari*,  and 
brought  before  tbe  rerolutiotiary  tribunal,  whera  the  Jacobins  in  vain 
endeavonrad  to  deetroy  hia  courage  and  self-poasession.  Tbe  only 
iwgreis  be  apreasodwere  at  the  political  arron  he  had  oommittad, 
aad  at  Uaving  hia  wife  and  children  in  absolute  poverty.  Ha  waa 
eondemiMd,  of  oonras,  and  went  to  tbe  guiUotins  with  twenty  other 
^,_      ...     , ._  !^._j  ^jj^  friand^  on  tha  Slst  of  Octobar  1788, 
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jost  nine  months  and  ten  dayt  after  thay  had  voted  the  death  of 
Louis  IVL  (whoae  life  however  they  attempted  to  apare),  and  fifteen 
days  after  tbe  eiecutiun  of  tbe  Queen  Marie  Antoiuettei  They  marched 
to  the  scaffold  with  all  the  atoicism  of  the  times,  and  singing,  as  it  was 
the  faahioD  to  do,  the  '  JLirscEaiao,'  or  eoug  of  the  republic  They  all 
died  with  courage.  Brisaot  was  only  thirty-nine  yeare  old.  Hia  oom- 
paniona  in  death  were  Vorgniaud,  Oenaonai,  Foufride,  Duoos,  ValiEd, 
LaeourcB,  Silldry,  Oardieo,  Carra,  Duprat,  BeauTai^  Duohitel,  Main- 
vielle,  Laoaze,  Boileau,  Lehardy,  Antiboul,  and  Vig^a. 

Briaaot  stood  at  the  bead  of  the  party  which  he  embraced.  At  ono 
lime  iu  his  political  career  a  large  seotion  of  the  house  was  called  after 
his  name,  'The  BrisBOlina.'  He  waa  singukrly  honest  and  disin- 
terested: ho  sincerely  wished  the  good  of  his  country,  but  he  knew 
not  how  to  accomplish  it  Hia  biographers  have  recorded  of  him, 
that  be  was  mild  and  aimple  iu  hii  manners,  small  of  stature,  weak, 
and  BomewbLit  deformed  in  penon,  and  that  hia  oounteoance  waa 
frank,  open,  and  eipreasive.  After  his  return  from  America,  ho  affected 
the  slmpUcity  of  dress  of  tha  Quakers. 

BRITA'NNICUS,  son  of  tbe  Emperor  Claudiui,  and  of  hia  third 
wife  tha  infamous  Heaaaliua,  was  bom  on  the  11th  of  February,  A.l>, 
12,  on  the  twentieth  day  after  his  titber's  aocession,  and  waa  at  first 
named  Tiberius  Claudius  QermanicuH,  a  name  which  waa  changed  in 
honour  of  the  suteequent  conquests  in  Britain.  When  only  atE  yean 
old,  while  exhibiting  before  liis  father  in  tha  mimic  Bgbta  called 
'Troja,'  during  the  Circonsian  games,  the  wishea  of  tha  populace 
seamed  to  iadina  in  favour  of  L.  Domitius,  the  aon  of  Agrippino,  who 
headed  the  oppodte  band,  and  who  afterwards  succeeded  to  the 
imperial  dignity  under  the  title  of  Neib.  On  the  death  of  MeseaLna, 
aud  the  marriage  of  Claudius  with  his  niece  Agrippina,  Octsvia,  sister 
of  BritauniouB,  who  had  been  betrothed  to  SUanua,  waa  given  in 
mai-riage  to  Lucius  Domitios,  aud  pains  were  taken  by  tbe  courtiers, 
who  hod  procured  the  death  of  Me'soboa,  to  elevate  tbe  adopted 
prince  to  equal  honoura  with  the  aon  whom  Claudius  had  hitherto 
acknowledged  as  hi«  heil^ 


[Capt.  Brnjlh- 


At  tbe  Ciroeosinn  gamee  Britaunicue  appeared  In  the  pnetaxta,  or 
youthful  dress;  Niro  iu  a  triumphal  robe;  and  the  popuUcs  formed 
tbeii'  opinion  u  to  the  future  fortune  of  each  accordingly.  When  tha 
boya  met  each  other  aflerwarda,  Nero  aatutad  his  playfellow  as 
'Britannicns  j '  Bi-itaonicus  r>;plied  to  him  only  by  the  family  namo 
of  '  Domitius.'  Agrippina  eipreesad  great  indignation  at  this  affront, 
lomplsiaed  to  ber  husband  Claudiua  that  hia  adoption  was  treated 
with  contempt — that  tbe  decree  of  tha  senate  aud  tbe  command  of 
"     people  were  abrogated  within  the  polaoe  walls — and  that  if  a  stop 

e  not  put  to  the  perverseness  of  those  preceptors  by  whom  Britan. 

u  had  been  instructed,  pubUo  disasters  must  ensue.  Claudius, 
moved  by  her  remonstrances,  banished  or  put  to  death  the  excelleut 
tutors  who  bad  hitherto  brought  up  his  aon,  and  plaoed  bim  under 
'  e  care  of  others  recommended  by  his  crafty  step-oiother. 

When  the  intrigues  and  tbe  crimes  of  Agrippina  had  obtained  tha 
imperial  dignity  for  htr  own  aon,  Britaonicns  necessarily  became  an 
objaot  of  Buspicion  to  Nero,  whose  fears  were  by  no  meaoa  diuiiaished 
by  the  threats  iu  which  hia  mother  indulged  upon  the  baoiabment 
of  her  lover  PaUaa.  She  took  core  indeed  not  to  oonoeol  her  menaoea 
from  bar  son ;  and  she  pronounced  Britaonicus  to  ba  the  true  stock 
of  the  Cs;sar*,  and  alone  worthy  to  •'"'CeFd  to  his  father's  empire 
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while  Nero  wu  only  adopted  into  the  family  of  the  Csesan.  Little 
BolicitouB  as  to  the  revelation  of  her  foal  deeds,  she  rejoicd  that  her 
own  providenoe  and  the  gods  had  permitted  the  survival  of  her  step- 
son, and  the  declared  that  she  would  accompany  him  to  the  camp, 
and  demand  from  the  soldiers  his  elevation  to  the  throne,  without 
fearing  the  futile  arguments  which  might  be  urged  against  her  by 
the  unwarlike  soldier  Burrhus,  or  the  wordy  zhetoridan  Seneca,  the 
two  guardians  of  Kero's  youth. 

Britannicus  was  near  the  completion  of  his  fourteenth  year,  and 
Nero,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  violence  of  Agrippina,  had 
recently  discovered  how  much  popularity  the  young  prinoe  retuned. 
Among  other  sports  of  the  *  Saturnalia '  was  one  named  '  Hegnum,'  in 
which  the  players  threw  dice  for  the  kingship  of  the  evening.  Nero, 
who  on  one  occasion  happened  to  be  the  successful  caster,  issued  his 
orders  to  each  of  the  company  to  do  some  inoffensive  trifle;  but 
when  it  came  to  the  turn  of  Britannicus^  Nero  commanded  him  to 
stand  up  and  sing  a  song^  Britannicus  calmly  obeyed,  and  began  a 
song  which  implied  that  he  had  fallen  from  his  patrimony  and  from 
sovereignty ;  lines  which  the  keen-sightedness  of  the  commentators 
of  Enniushave  determined  to  belong  to  the  'Andromache'  of  that 
poet.  The  licence  of  the  season  and  the  time  of  night  made  the 
courtiers  less  on  their  guard  thin  usual,  and  a  sentiment  of  pity  was 
evidently  excited  among  them.  This  incident,  oombined  with  the 
threats  of  Agrippina,  determined  Nero  to  remove  Britannicus  by 
poison,  and  he  employed  Locusta  (whose  name  is  rendered  familiar  to 
us  by  Juvenal)  to  assist  his  purpose. 

The  poison  first  administered  was  ineffectual ;  but  Nero,  impatient 
of  delay,  threatened  Locusta  with  punishment  (and,  as  Suetonius 
adds,  beat  her  with  his  own  hnnd),  till  she  furnished  him  with  a 
potion  which  she  affirmed  should  be  ''as  rapid  in  deadly  effect  as  the 
sword  itself;  **  it  was  prepared  by  the  bedside  of  the  emperor  under 
his  own  inspection. 

According  to  an  old  custom,  the  youths  of  the  imperial  family,  with 
other  noble  children,  ate  their  meals  in  the  presence  of  their  elder 
relations.  Britannicuf,  when  assiiting  at  one  of  these  banquets,  was 
attended  as  usual  by  a  taster,  and  some  artifice  became  requisite  to 
prevent  any  violation  of  the  court  fashion,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
avoid  the  suspicion  which  must  have  been  created  by  the  death  of 
both  the  prince  and  this  officer.  An  unpoisoned  drink,  already  tasted, 
was  therefore  handed  to  Britannicus,  and  when  he  complained  that  it 
was  too  hot,  the  poison  was  poured  into  it  with  cold  water.  The 
moment  after  he  had  swallowed  the  draught,  he  lost  the  use  of  his 
limbs,  his  breath,  and  utterance.  All  present  were  in  consternation, 
and  some  quitted  the  room ;  but  those  who  were  better  acquainted 
with  the  habits  of  the  palace  sat  stiU  and  watched  the  emperor's 
countenance.  With  a  careless  air,  he  pronouooed  the  prince's  disease 
to  be  an  attsck  of  epilepsy,  with  which,  he  said,  Britannicus  had  been 
afflicted  from  infancy,  and  that  he  would  speedily  recover.  The 
involuntary  terror  displayed  by  Agrippina  and  Octavia  proved  their 
ignorance  of  the  crime :  the  former  was  a  veteran  in  dissimulation ; 
the  latter,  though  stiU  of  tender  years,  had  been  taught  to  repress  all 
outward  signs  of  grief  or  of  affection.  After  a  short  pause,  the  festivity 
was  renewed. 

Britannicus  was  buried  on  the  very  evening  of  his  death,  the  funeral 
arrangements,  which  were  but  slender,  having  been  provided  before- 
hand.  The  pile  was  constructed  in  the  Campus  Martins,  under  a 
terrific  storm  of  rain. 

Suetonius  adds  to  the  other  causes  of  hatred  which  Nero  cherished 
against  Britannicus,  that  he  was  jealous  of  the  superior  excellence  of 
his  voice;  and  that  Titus,  who  was  educated  by  the  same  tutors, 
happening  to  sit  next  him  at  the  fatal  banquet,  tasted  the  poisoned 
cup,  aud  for  a  long  time  felt  the  consequences.  A  metoposcopist  (a 
diviner  by  marks  on  the  forehead),  introduced  by  Narcissus  in  order 
to  inspect  the  forehead  of  the  prinoe,  predicted  that  Britannicus  would 
never  mount  the  throne,  which  however  would  certainly  be  ascended 
by  Titus.  Titus,  after  his  accession,  called  to  mind  this  circumstance, 
and  as  a  testimony  to  his  early  friendship  for  Britannicus,  erected  a 
golden  statue  to  his  memory  on  tiie  Palatine  Hill,  and  had  a  second 
(equestrian)  statue  carved  in  ivory,  which  was  exhibited  in  the  Cir^ 
ceneian  processions.  The  potion,  says  Suetonius,  medicated  by 
Locusta,  was  first  tried  upon  a  kid,  which  survived  five  hours.  This 
process  being  far  too  slow  to  satisfy  Nero,  a  mixture  of  greater 
strength  was  prepared,  which  killed  a  pig  immediately.  The  funeral 
of  Britannicus  is  placed  en  the  day  after  his  death  by  Suetonius,  and 
Dion  (Ixl)  records  that  his  face,  being  discoloured  by  the  poison,  was 
covered  with  plaster  by  the  order  of  Nero,  but  that  the  torrent  of 
rain  which  fell  during  the  ceremony  washed  off  the.  plaster  and 
revealed  the  crime. 

The  disastrous  history  of  Britannicus  has  furnished  the  ground  plan 
to  a  tragedy  bv  Racine,  which  the  French  consider  among  the  '  chefs- 
d'oeuvre  '  of  their  drama,  but  which  to  our  taste  abounds  in  the  chief 
faults  of  their  theatre. 

(Tadt.,  Apnal,,  xii.  xiiL ;  Suetonius,  Nero;  Dion  Cass.,  IxL) 

BRITTON.  "We  have,  under  Bbactov,  enumerated  all  the  principal 
writings  of  those  early  English  lawyers  and  masters  of  jurisprudence, 
who  are  meant  when  we  hear  of  **  the  ancient  text-writers  of  our  law." 
In  respect  of  the  time  in  which  they  lived,  it  may  be  said  to  extend 
from  towards  the  close  of  the  12th  to  the  middle  of  the  16th  century. 


It  18  remarkable  that  so  mudi  obscurity  should  rest  on  the  personal 
history  of  those  writers,  who  were  men  of  eminent  abilities,  treating 
of  dieir  subject  with  great  precision  and  loamiDg^  and  writin^^  it  maj 
be  said,  even  vrith  elegance. 

We  have  seen  that  there  is  doubt  who  Braeton  was.  There  is  still 
more  doubt  respecting  Britton,  whose  existenee  as  an  individoal 
person  has  even  been  questioned.  Selden  who  on  such  points  is  a  high 
authority,  in  his  notes  upon  Fleta,  oontends  that '  Britton '  is  nothing 
more  than  a  sophistication  of  '  Bracton,'  and  that  to  the  same  hand  io 
which  we  owe  the  treatise  in  Latin  before  mentioned,  we  owe  also  the 
French  treatise  known  by  the  name  of  'Britton.'  This  was  Selden's 
later  opinion ;  for  in  an  eariier  work  he  has  spoken  of  them  as  tiro 
distinct  writers.  John  le  Breton,  bishop  of  Hereford,  who  died  in  the 
third  year  of  Edward  L,  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  author  (Tanner, 
'  Bibliotheca,'  p.  119).  Others  attribute  it  to  a  John  Breton,  who  wu 
a  judge  in  the  first  year  of  Edward  II.  There  seems  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  work  was  composed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  L 

Britton  treats  of  almost  every  point  in  the  practioe  of  the  oommoa 
law,  in  126  chapters. 

The  high  esteem  in  which  the  work  was  held,  is  evidenced  by  the 
numerous  manuscripts  of  it  which  still  exist  in  oar  great  libraries. 
In  the  British  Museum  are  several  of  great  ralueu 

It  was  first  printed  in  1540  by  Redman,  who  had  meditated  doing 
so  before ;  for  he  tells  us  in  the  preface  that  **  he  had  of  long  tinie  a 
fervent  zeal  and  inward  affection  to  imprint  the  fountain  (as  who 
saith)  or  well  of  the  same  learnings,  from  whence  those  old  judges  in 
the  time  of  Eling  Edward  the  First  and  sinoe,  have  sucked  their  reasons 
and  grounded  their  learnings."  A  century  later,  namely  in  1640, 
there  was  another  edition  published  by  Wingate,  a  lawyer.  These  ars 
the  only  editions  which  have  appeared  in  England.  Britton  is 
contained  in  the  edition  of  the  early  writers  on  English  law,  by 
M.  Houard,  a  French  lawyer,  in  six  quarto  volumes,  a  noble  nnder^ 
taking,  intended  to  promote  in  France  the  study  of  comparatiTS 
jurisprudence. 

There  still  remains  however  the  very  necessary  work  to  be  performed 
of  a  collation  of  the  existing  manuscripta  This  is  a  work  which 
ought  to  be  done  for  every  writing  of  value  in  any  department  of 
literature  which  was  published  by  the  early  printers,  who  seldom  did 
more  than  follow  some  particular  manuscript  which  happened  to  hare 
fallen  into  their  hands,  and  which  might  not  always  happen  to  be  the 
purest  and  the  best  It  was  in  contemplation  to  prepare  such  an 
edition,  and  a  specimen  of  the  intended  work  may  be  seen  in  'Cooper 
on  the  Public  Records,'  8vo.  1882,  vol  ii  p.  403-412 ;  the  text  beins 
taken  from  what  is  perhaps  the  best  manuscript  (Harieian,  324),  and 
the  margin  presenting  the  various  readings  found  in  many  other 
manuscripts;  but  the  work  fell  to  the  ground  on  the  sospension  of 
the  Record  Commission. 

In  1762,  a  translation  of  Britton,  as  far  as  the  25th  chapter,  was 
published  by  Mr.  Robert  Kelham;  but  the  work  did  not  receive 
much  encouragement  He  translated  the  remaining  portions,  but  the 
manuscript  remained  in  his  hands  till  1807,  when  being  then  the 
senior  member  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  eighly-nine  years  of  age,  he 
presented  it  to  the  library  of  that  society,  where  it  now  remaina 

BRITTON,  JOHN,  was  bom  the  7th  of  July  1771,  at  Kiogton- 
St-Michael,  near  Chippenham,  Wiltshire,  where  his  father  was  a  small 
farmer  and  kept  a  village  shop.  His  parents  dying  early,  he  waa 
received  as  a  servant  by  an  uncle  in  London,  who  after  a  while 
apprenticed  him  to  a  wine-merchant.  After  he  had  served  six  jear^, 
his  health  gave  way,  and  his  master  agreed  to  cancel  his  indenturea. 
Toung  Britton  had  in  the  village  schools  received  a  little  rudimentary 
instruction,  and  during  his  apprentioeship  had  become  extremely  fond 
of  reading,  but  his  reading  was  desultory  and  aimless.  On  reaching 
manhood  he  was  still  uneducated,  and  his  mind  quite  nnformed.  At 
the  close  of  his  apprenticeship  he  found  himself  without  oonnectionB, 
and  without  any  definite  pnrsuit.  For  some  years  he  had  to  straggle 
hard  with  poverty,  and  was  driven  to  a  variety  of  shifts  to  earn  a 
livelihood.  Among  other  things,  he  engaged  himself  for  a  time  to 
recite  and  sing  at  a  kind  of  dioramie  exhibition  with  the  sounding 
title  of  Eidopbusikon.  During  this  unsettled  course  of  life  he  formed 
the  acquaintance  of  various  persons  connected  with  the  humbler 
walks  of  literature,  and  he  was  induced  to  embark  in  a  small  way  on 
authorship  himself,  by  compiling  some  common  street  song-books, 
&C.,  and  at  length  adventured  on  writing  an  'Account  of  the 
Surprising  Adventures  of  Pizarro.*  Some  short  notices  which  ho 
prepared  for  the  'Sporting  Magaaine*  brought  him  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Wheble,  its  publisher,  and  to  the  connection  thus  fonned 
Mr.  Britton  owed  his  introduction  into  the  career  which  he  so  long 
and  honourably  pursued. 

Mr.  Wheble,  whilst  residing  at  Salisbury,  had  issued  the  prospectus 
of  a  woHl  to  be  called  the  'Beauties  of  Wiltshire,'  but  after  baring 
received  some  subscriptions  for  it^  found  himself  unable  to  cany  it  on. 
But  now,  learning  that  Britton  was  a  native  of  Wiltshire,  Wheble 
proposed  to  him  to  compile  the  work  he  had  announoed.  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  conceive  of  such  a  proposal  being  made  to  a  penon  less 
qualified  by  previous  pursuits  or  attainments,  but  among  Britton*B 
acquaintances  was  a  young  man  named  Braylej  of  about  his  own  age, 
but  somewhat  better  taught;  they  had  assisted  each  other  in  their 
studies,  and  were  prepared  to  enter  upon  a  sort  of  literaiy  partnership 
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In  oonjonetion  with  his  friend  Brayley,  Bribton  promptly  undertook 
to  'get  up'  from  ready  sources  an  'Account  of  Wiltshire/  and  as 
their  first  preparation  for  it,  the  friends  set  out  on  a  tour,  not,  as 
might  be  supposed,  through  Wiltshire,  but  through  Wales.  In  due 
time  however  the  '  Beauties  of  Wiltshire'  were  completed  in  2  vols. 
8vo  (1801),  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  publishers;  and  at  their  iuvitation 
the  joint  authois  immediately  set  to  work  on  the  *  Beauties  of  Bedford- 
shire.'  Eventually  the  *  Beauties'  of  all  the  other  counties  of  England 
were  published  in  26  vols.,  but  only  the  first  nine  volumes  were  written 
by  the  original  authors.  While  compiling  his '  Wiltshire,'  Mr.  Britton 
not  only  became  conscious  of  his  deficiencies,  but  endeavoured  reso- 
lutely to  supply  them ;  and  the  criticisms  and  advice  of  various  anti- 
quaiies  and  topographers  with  whom  the  work  brought  him  into 
connection  materially  assisted  lus  progress.  Finding  his  publisher  averse 
to  the  admission  of  antiquarian  matter,  he  began  to  collect  materials 
for  another  and  more  elaborate  work,  the  '  Architectural  Antiquities 
of  England,'  of  which  the  first  part  was  published  ia  1805,  and  which 
was  above  nine  years  in  progress.  It  eventually  formed  five  splendid 
quarto  Yolumes.  Henceforth  Mr.  Britton's  course  wi»  ooe  of  laborious 
snd  persevering  authorship  in  the  path  which  he  made  for  many  years 
in  a  special  manner  his  own — that  of  architectural  and  topographical 
description  and  antiquities.  It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  enumerate 
his  many  publications,  which  in  his  own  chronological  list,  in  the  second 
part  of  his  'Autobiography,'  numbers  eighty -seven  distinct  productions. 
The  most  important  of  them  is  the  '  Cathedral  Antiquities  of  England/ 
a  magnificent  work,  which  was  commenced  in  1814  by  the  publication 
in  a  detached  form  of  the  '  Antiquities  of  Salisbury  Cathedral,'  and 
ultimately  embraced  a  series  of  elaborate  illustrations  of  the  entire 
cathedrals  of  England.  In  its  completed  form  the  '  Caiiiedral  Anti- 
quities'  occupy  U  vols,  fol  and  ito,  1814*35,  with  upwards  of  800 
highly-finished  steel-engravings. 

The  production  of  these  works  was  carried  on  throughout  under 
Mr.  Britton  s  immediate  superintendence,  many  of  the  artists  working 
in  his  own  house,  and  being  trained  to  their  work  by  himself;  and 
the  facility  he  thus  acquired  in  the  production  of  this  class  of  publi- 
cations led  to  the  preparation  of  many  other  works  of  a  similar  kind. 
Among  the  illustrated  works  of  which  he  was  either  author  or  editor 
may  be  named— an  '  Historical  Account  of  Corsham  House,'  1806 ; 
the  '  Fine  Arts  of  the  English  School/  4to,  1812 ;  '  Historical  Account 
of  RedcliSo  Church,'  4to,  1813 ;  '  Illustrations  of  Fonthill  Abbey/ 1823; 
'Historical  Account  of  Bath  Abbey  Church/  1825;  the  'Public 
Buildings  of  London,  from  Drawings  by  A.  Pugin,'  2  vols,  royal  8vo, 
1825-28;  'Architectural  Antiquities  of  Normandy,  drawn  by  A.  Pugiu,' 
1825-27;  'Picturesque  Antiquities  of  English  Cities,' 4to,  1830 ;  'A 
Dictionary  of  the  Architecture  and  Archaeology  of  the  Middle  Ages,' 
4to,  1832  88;  'A  History,  &a,  of  the  Ancient  Palace  and  Houses  of 
Parliament  at  Westminster/ jointly  with  E.  W.  Brayley,  8vo,  1884-86; 
*  Historical  Account  of  Toddington,  Qloucesterahire,'  1841 ; '  Historical 
Notices  of  Windsor  Castle/  1842 ;  &c.  &c.  But  besides  these  Mr. 
Britton  has  written  on  many  subjects  connected  with  general  literature, 
either  as  distinct  works  or  as  contributions  to  literary  journals,  &a  In 
biography  he  published  in  1845  a '  Memoir  of  John  Aubrey,'  aud  in 
1848  an  essay  entitled  '  The  Authorship  of  the  Letters  of  Junius 
Elucidated,  including  a  Biographical  Memoir  of  Colonel  Barrd,  M.P.' 
Mr.  Britton  wrote  the  articles  'Avebury/  'Stonehenge/  and  'Tumulus,' 
for  the  *  Penny  Cjclopsedia.'     [See  Scpplement.] 

In  1847  the  literary  and  other  friends  of  Mr.  Britton  gave  the  veteran 
author  a  dinner  on  his  retirement  from  the  active  pursuit  of  his  oalling; 
and  it  being  determined  to  mark  their  esteem  for  him  by  a  permanent 
testimonial,  a  social  gathering  called  the  'Britton  Club '  was  organised 
to  carry  out  the  project.  The  form  of  the  testimonial,  at  Mr.  Britton's 
own  suggestion,  it  was  eventually  agreed  should  be  an  'Autobiography/ 
which  he  was  to  prepare  and  to  print  with  the  testimonial  funds. 
Despite  of  his  advanced  age,  Mr.  Britton  has  continued  to  labour  at 
his  self-imposed  tssk;  but  Uie  'Autobiography'  has  assumed  so  dis- 
cursive a  form,  that  though  the  parts  already  issued  are  of  considerable 
bulk,  the  real  life  has  advanced  very  little  further  than  that  which 
appeared  in  an  autobiographical  sketch  prefixed  to  vol.  iiL  of  the 
'Beauties  of  Wiltshire'  in  1825.  Mr.  Britton  is  not  a  man  of  marked 
originality  or  great  mental  power,  but  as  a  careful  and  diligent  writer 
in  a  branch  of  literature  which  had  been  cultivated  chiefly  by  minute 
antiquarians,  he  did  excellent  service  in  calling  the  attention  of  tiie 
educated  public  to  the  long-nsglected  topographical  and  architectural 
antiquities  of  England ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  his  elegantly- 
illustrated  works  have  been  a  chief  exciting  cause  in  bringing  about 
the  improved  state  of  public  feeling  with  reference  to  our  national 
antiquities.  The  oareer  of  Mr.  Britton  is  moreover  an  admirable  illua- 
tration,  as  he  himself  describes  it,  "  of  what  may  be  efifected  by  zeal 
aud  industry,  with  moderate  talents,  and  without  academic  learning." 

BRl'ZIO,  FiiANCESCO,  a  distinguished  Bolognese  painter,  and  one 
of  the  best  of  the  scholars  of  the  Carraoci,  was  bom  at  Bologna  in 
1574.  He  was  a  journeyman  shoemaker  until  his  twentieth  year, 
when  by  the  permission  of  an  uncle,  he  was  allowed  to  learn  painting 
under  Pksserotti,  He  however  soon  made  sufficient  progress  to 
perceive  that  the  school  of  Ludovico  Carraoci  was  a  surer  road  to 
•ucoess  than  the  instruction  of  Passerotti,  whom  he  accordingly  left. 
In  the  school  of  the  Carracci  he  devoted  himself  to  engraving  as  well 
as  painting,  and  became  a  favourite  both  of  Ludovico  and  Agostino. 
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Brizio  did  not,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  restrict  his  studies  in  painting 
to  the  human  figure  and  its  draperies,  but  he  divided  his  labours 
between  the  figure,  perspective,  architecture,  and  landscape.  He 
was  superior  in  these  aooessory  parts  of  painting  to  all  his  Bolognese 


uiage  or  tne  Virgin'  

of  San  Petronio.  He  died  in  1623,  aged  forty-nme.  His  son  Filippo 
Brizio,  and  Domenico  degli  Ambrogi,  called  Menichino  del  Brizio^ 
were  his  principal  scholars,  and  were  both  very  able  painters. 

Qandellini  describes  many  prints  by  Brizio  after  the  Carraoci, 
Correggio,  and  others ;  81  are  noticed  by  Bartsch  in  the  '  Peintre- 
Qraveur.'  They  are  executed  in  the  style  of  Agostino  Carraoci,  are 
scarce,  and  are  much  prized  by  colleoton.  Brizio  is  better  known  for 
his  prints  than  his  pictures. 

(Malvasia,  FeUina  PiUrice;  Qandellini.  Natixie  Isloriche  degli 
Intcbgliaiori,  Ac, ;  Lanzi,  Storia  Pittoriea,  d;c.) 

BRO'CCHI,  GIOVA'NNI  BATTISTA,  was  born  at  Bassano,  in  the 
Venetian  territory,  in  February  1772.  He  studied  in  the  college  of 
his  native  town,  and  afterwards  at  the  university  of  Padua,  his  father 
intending  him  for  the  profession  of  the  law;  but  young  Brocchi's  ohief 
attention  was  directed  to  botany  and  mineralogy,  and  when  the  time 
came  for  his  examination  previous  to  his  taking  his  doctors  degree,  he 
left  Padua  abruptly  and  went  to  Rome,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  learned  Lanzi,  with  whose  assistance  he  became  well  versed 
in  Roman  and  Greek  archaeology.  He  paid  particular  attention  to 
the  £^ptian  antiquities  at  Rome,  and  wrote  some  dissertations  on 
Egyptian  sculpture.  Having  returned  to  Bassano,  he  continued  his 
studies  of  the  natural  sciences,  and  in  1802  was  appointed  professor  of 
botany  in  the  newly-established  Lyceum  of  Brescia.  He  was  made 
secretary  to  the  Athenaeum,  or  scientific  academy  of  that  city,  and  he 
was  the  first  editor  of  the  memoirs  of  that  institution.  He  also  made 
excursions  in  the  valle^^s  and  (*iountains  of  the  province  of  Brescia, 
and  having  examined  their  geoio^  and  their  minend  productions,  he 
published  '  Trattato  MinemJogloo  sulle  Miniere  di  Ferro  del  Diparti- 
mento  del  Mella,  con  FEsposizione  della  Costituzione  fiaica  delle 
Montague  metallifere  deUa  Yal  Trompia,'  2  vols.  8vo,  Brescia,  1807. 
In  1808  he  was  made  inspector  of  the  mines  of  Uie  kingdom  of  Italy, 
and  soon  after  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Italian  Institute.  The 
results  of  his  geological  and  mineralogical  observations,  made  during 
his  frequent  excursions  in  various  parts  of  Italy,  were  published  in 
various  works: — 1.  'Memoria  Mineralogica  sulla  Yalle  di  Fassa  nel 
Tirolo/  Milano,  1811.  The  valley  of  Fassa,  in  the  Italian  Tyrol,  near 
Brixen,  which  is  very  rich  in  msgnifioent  crystals,  stalactites,  &c,  had 
not  been  examined  before  by  any  of  the  explorers  of  the  Alpine 
regions.  2.  '  Conchiologia  fossils  subapennina,  con  Osservazioni 
Geologiche  sugli  Apennini  e  sul  Suolo  adjaoente,'  2  vols.  4  to,  Milano, 
1814.  This,  the* principal  work  of  Brocchi,  is  the  result  of  his 
repeated  visita  to  the  central  and  southern  parts  of  Italy.  It  begins 
with  an  interesting  historical  sketch  of  the  progress  of  geological  studios 
in  Italy,  and  of  the  persons  who  had  cultivated  the  science  previous  to 
the  author's  time.  This  is  followed  by  a  general  view  of  the  structure 
of  the  Apennines,  and  a  sketch  of  the  physical  constitution  of  the 
lower  hills  lying  between  these  mountains  and  the  sea,  their  various 
formations,  and  relative  ages.  It  was  to  these  subapennine  hills  and 
the  adjacent  valleys  and  plains,  which  abound  in  organic  remains,  that 
Brocchi's  investigations  were  chiefly  directed.  He  examined  the 
numerous  varieties  of  shells  found  among  them,  and  identified  those 
species  which  still  exist  in  the  seas  of  Italy,  and  which  form  nearly 
one-half  of  the  whole.  It  should  however  be  noticed  that  the  rocks 
to  which  Brocchi  assigned  the  name  subapennine  are  not  all  precisely 
of  the  same  geological  age,  and  that  the  amount  of  recent  fiheUis 
detected  in  them  Has  been  since  found  to  vary  according  to  the 
relative  antiquity  of  the  rock  in  which  they  occur,  the  newer  rooks 
containing  the  larger  proportion  of  these  sheila  The  second  volume 
consists  of  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  fossil  shells,  with  the  Uving 
analogues  where  they  are  known  to  exist.  The  work  is  accompanied 
with  platea  8.  '  Catalogo  ragionato  di  una  racolta  di  rocce  disposto 
con  ordine  geografico  per  servire  alia  geognosia  dell'  Italia,'  8vo, 
Milano,  1817.  This  work  oontaius  a  catalogue  of  more  than  1500 
specimens  of  rocks  collected  by  Broochi  in  various  parts  of  Italy,  and 
especially  in  the  Campagna  of  Rome,  the  Terra  di  Lavoro  and  Puglia, 
the  Marches,  Tuscany,  and  Modena  It  is  preceded  by  a  well>  written 
introduction  on  the  geology  and  mineralogy  of  the  different  regions 
of  Italy.  Several  other  minor  works  of  Brocchi  are  printed  in  various 
numbers  of  the  'Biblloteca  Italiana,'  between  the  years  1816-23.'  In 
1820  Brocchi,  after  residing  some  time  at  Rome,  published  'Dello 
Stato  fisico  del  suolo  dt  Roma,  Memoria  per  servire  d'illustraaione  alia 
carta  geognostioa  di  questa  Citth.'  The  work  is  divided  into  two 
parts :  he  treats  first  of  the  ancient  condition  and  appearance  of  the 
surface  of  the  ground  on  which  Rome,  both  ancient  and  modern,  now 
stands;  and,  secondly,  of  ^e  character  of  the  soil,  of  the  various  rocks 
and  strata  of  the  hills  and  of  the  valleys  between  them  and  the  Tiber. 
The  map  which  accompanies  the  work  gives  a  very  correct  idea  of  the 
physical  topography  of  Rome.  Brocchi's  observations  are  accurate  aud 
valuable ;  but  some  of  his  inferences  and  hypotheses  have  met  with 
much  opposition,  especially  those  in  the  latter  part  of  the  work,  which 
ooosists  of  a  'Disoourse  on  the  Condition  of  the  Air  of  Rome  in 
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AnrttAitt  Timet.'  He  arghes  that  the  air  in  ancient  times  must  have 
been  more  unwholesome  than  it  is  at  present,  although  he  admits  that 
the  country  was  much  more  populous  aud  the  people  more  healthy ; 
be  accounts  for  this  apparent  disorepcmcy  by  their  dress  and  their 
manner  of  living. 

In  1B28  Brocohi  sailed  from  Trieste  for  Egypt,  a  country  which  he 
had  long  wished  .to  examine,  especially  with  regard  to  its  mineralogy. 
H^ibund  favour  with  Mehemet  Ali,  who  sent  him  on  several  miasiousy 
supplying  him  with  firmauns,  money,  and  an  escort  He  wait  first  to 
direct  the  working  of  a  coal-mine,  and  afterwards  to  look  for  the 
emerald-mines  of  Mount  Zabarab,  which  Cailliaud  and  Belzoni  had 
visited  some  years  before.  Brocchi  however  found  only  some  loose 
pieces  without  their  matrix,  but  seems  to  have  considered  any  attempt 
at  working  the  mines  as  Tiseless  labour.  In  1825  Mehemet  AU  sent 
Brocchi  into  the  newly-conquered  kingdom  of  Sennaar,  as  one  of  a 
commission  appointed  to  organiee  that  country  and  make  its  resources 
available.  In  this  expedition  Brocchi  fell  a  victim  to  the  unhealtbiness 
of  the  climate.  He  vrrote  to  his  friends  in  Italy  in  April  1826,  that  he 
was  busy  in  prosecuting  his  scientific  researches  and  in  promoting  the 
improvement  of  the  natives ;  ^at  he  enjoyed  good  health,  notwith- 
stajiding  the  heat  was  at  105**.  He  was  taken  ill  however  in  the 
summer,  and  died  at  Csrtum  in  September  of  that  year.  His  friend 
Acerbi,  Austrian  consul-general  at  Alexandria^  recovered  bis  papers 
and  collections,  and  forwarded  them,  according  to  his  will,  to  his 
native  town,  Bassano.  His  rich  collection  of  Italian  minerals  and 
fossils  he  had  given  to  his  friend  Psrolini,  of  Bassano,  before  he  set 
out  for  EgyptL  Brocchi  did  more  for  the  geology  of  Italy  than  any  of 
his  predecessors. 

(Sacchi,  Variety  UUerarie^  Necrologia  di  Q.  B.  Bt'oechi.) 

BROCKLESBY,  RICHARD,  the  only  son  of  Richaid  Brookles- 
by,  Esq.,  of  Cork,  was  bom  at  Minehead,  in  Somersetshire,  on  the  11th 
of  August  1722.  After  receiving  the  rudiments  of  education  in  his 
father's  house  at  Cork,  he  was  sent  to  Ballytore  school,  in  the  north 
of  Ireland,  where  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Edmund  Burke, 
which  ripened  into  the  most  cordial  friendship  when  they  again  met 
in  London.  He  afterwards  studied  at  Edinburgh,  and  then  at  Leyden. 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Physic  under  the  celebrated 
Qaubiusy  in  June  1745,  his  inaugural  thesis  being  a  dissertation  *  De 
saliv&  san&  et  morbosd,'  4to,  Lugd.  Bat,  1745.  In  1746  he  came  to 
London,  and  settled  in  Broad-street ;  and  the  same  year  he  published 
an  '  Essay  concerning  the  Mortality  of  the  Homed  Cattle,'  8vo,  which 
contributed  to  found  his  reputation.  In  1751  he  was  admitted  a 
licentiate  of  the  College  of  Physicians;  in  1754  he  obtained  the  honorary 
degree  of  M.D.  from  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  being  admitted  '  ad 
eundem'  at  Cambridge,  he  was  enabled  to  become  a  candidate,  and  in 
1756,  a  Fellow,  of  the  London  College  of  Physicians.  In  1758  he  was 
appointed  physician  to  the  army,  and  served  in  Qennany  during  great 
part  of  the  Seven  years'  war,  where  he  was  distinguished  by  his  seal, 
knowledge,  and  humanity ;  and  particularly  recommended  himself  to 
ihe  notice  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Lord  Pembroke,  and  others.  In 
1760  he  was  appointed  physician  to  the  hospitals  for  the  British  forces, 
and  returned  to  England  before  the  peace  of  1763.  He  now  quickly 
obtained  a  large  and  increasing  practice;  and  to  this  source  of  income 
were  likewise  added  his  half-pay,  and  his  paternal  estate  of  600^  per 
annum.  Being  unmarried  he  was  enabled  to  live  in  a  very  handsome 
style,  and  often  entertained  at  his  table  some  of  the  persons  most 
distinguished  for  rank,  abilities,  or  learning,  in  the  kingdom.  It  is 
related  to  his  honour  that  he  made  munificent  use  of  his  wealth, 
spending  largely  but  judiciously  in  private  and  public  charity,  and 
assisting  with  a  ready  hand  the  deserving  who  stood  in  need  of  such 
assistance. 

in  1763  Dr.  Brocklesby  wss  called  an  to  attend  Wilkes,  who  was 
suffejring  from  a  wound  in  the  abdomen  received  in  his  duel  with  Mr. 
Martin ;  and  it  is  thought  that  Wilkes's  rapid  recovery  gave  a  great 
impulse  to  his  physician's  rising  reputation.  Dr.  Brocklesby  preserved 
in  politics  the  same  moderation  which  was  his  general  characteristic ; 
for  though  he  was  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  club,  and  a  warm 
advocate  of  Wilkes  on  the  points  of '  general  warrants,  and  the  Middle- 
sex election/  he  quitted  the  club  as  soon  as  it  deviated  into  other 
doctrines,  under  other  leaders.  In  spite  of  the  placidity  of  his  tempera- 
ment, he  was  however  once  a  principal  in  a  duel,  his  antagonist  bein^ 
Dr.,  afterwards  Sir  John  Elliott;  but  the  seconds  took  care  to  place 
the  combatants  at  such  a  distance  from  each  other  that  their  balls, 
even  if  they  should  hit^  could  not  do  much  miachieC 

In  1794  Dr.  Brocklesby  found  the  infirmities  of  age  increase  so  fast 
upon  him  that  he  declined  visiting  patients,  except  among  his  most 
intimate  acquaintance,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  up  his  half-pay. 

Dr.  Brocklesby  died  on  the  11th  of  December,  1797,  in  his  seventy- 
sixth  year,  having  returned  that  day  from  a  visit  to  the  widow  of 
Edmund  Burke,  at  Beaconsfield.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  legacies, 
he  left  his  fortune,  which  is  said  to  have  exceeded  30,000/.,  between 
his  two  nephews,  Mr.  Beeby  and  Dr.  Thomas  Young. 

Dr.  Brocklesby  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  wrote  two 
papers  in  their  'Transactions:*— *  An  Account  of  the  Poisonous  Root 
lately  found  mixed  with  Gentian'  (No.  486);  and  'Experimento  on 
Cutting  the  Tendons  in  various  Animals '  (voL  xliii).  Besides  these,  the 
Dissertations  before  mentioned,  and  two  or  three  papen  in  vols,  iii  and 
T.  of    Medical  Observational'  he  was  the  aathor  of  the  following  :— 


'Euloginm  Modicum,  sive  Oratio  Anniversaria  Harveiana,'  Ac,  4to, 
1760;  '(Economical  and  Medical' Observations  from  1758  to  1763  incla« 
sive,  tending  to  the  Improvement  of  Medical  Hospitals,'  8to,  1764. 

BRODERIP,  WILLIAM  JOHN,  bora  in  the  year  1787,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  popular  naturalists  of  oar  time.  He  has 
an  especial  claim  to  a  notice  here,  as  one  of  the  most  valued  contribu* 
tors  to  the  '  Penny  Cyclop»di&'  His  articles  in  our  '  English  Cjclo< 
psedia'  form  the  largest  amount  of  tfato 'iieological  department  Mr. 
Broderip  was  born  at  Bristol,  the  son  of^au  eminent  medical  prso< 
titioner  of  that  city,  and  received  his  early  education  io  the  classicil 
school  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Seyer.  &  subsequently  went  to  Oriel 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degree.  His  destined  profession 
was  the  law ;  and  in  the  chambers  of  Mr.  Gk>df rey  Sykes  he  was  a 
fellow-pupil  with  two  distinguished  lawyers  who  subsequently  rose  to 
the  bench — Sir  John  Patterson  and  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge.  Mr. 
Broderip  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1817;  and  after  having  edited  a 
legal  work  on  *  Sewers,'  and  assisted  in  the  publication  of  three 
▼olumes  of  Law  Reports,  was  appointed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  a  police 
magistrate  of  the  metropolis.  In  thb  position,  of  which  he  discharged 
the  responsible  duties  with  eminent  industry  and  uprightness  for 
thirty-four  years,  Mr.  Broderip  devoted  his  leisure  to  scientific  and 
literary  pursuits.  During  this  long  period  of  official  labour,  in  which 
his  more  agreeable  studies  never  interfered  with  his  devotion  to  the 
real  business  of  his  life,  Mr.  Broderip  was  steadily  advancing  in  repu- 
tation as  a  learned  naturalist^  and  a  most  agreeable  writer.  His 
articles  in  the  'Cyclopaedia'  are  models  of  sdentifio  exactness  and 
popular  attraction;  and  whilst  they  have  instructed  and  delighted 
thousands  of  readers,  have  won  the  suffrages  of  the  most  fastidious, 
even  amongst  those  who  are  slow  to  believe  that  the  solid  and  the 
amusing  have  no  necessary  antagonism.  Mr.  Broderip  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  the  Linnssan  Society  in  1824,  of  the  G^logical  Society  in 
1825,  and  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1828.  He  was  one  of  the  origi- 
nators of  the  2k>ological  Society,  of  which  he  is  now  Vice-President ;  and 
he  was  Vice-President  of  the  Geological  Society  in  1830, 1831,  ISSa, 
and  1834,  and  also  Honorary  Secretary  for  four  yearsi  with  Sir  Roger 
Murchison  as  his  colleague. 

In  addition  to  his  articles  in  the  '  Oyolopsodia,'  which  extended 
through  the  entire  work,  Mr.  Broderip  is  the  author  of  many  most 
agreeable  papers  in  the  '  Quarterly  Review,'  on  subjects  of  natural 
history.  He  has  been  a  constant  contributor  to  the  '  Transactions '  of 
various  learned  societies ;  and  his  smusing  papers  in  periodical  works 
have  not  been  confined  to  scientific  subjects.  He  has  published  two 
separate  works  of  great  merit — 'Zoological  Recreations'  in  1847,  and 

*  Leaves  from  the  Note-Book  of  a  Naturalist '  in  1852.  Mr.  Broderip 
made  a  magnificent  collection  of  Bhelh^  which  has  been  purchased 
for  the  British  Museum.  From  these  and  from  other  subjects  of  his 
yaluable  museum,  many  of  the  woodcuts  of  the '  Snglish  Cyclopaedia' 
have  been  drawn.  He  has  been  a  liberal  purchsser  of  works  of  art> 
and  a  generous  contributor  from  his  stores  to  any  useful  undertaking. 
He  is  one  of  the  executors  of  the  will  of  Robert  Vernon,  the  spirited 
founder  of  that  valuable  collection  of  modern  English  lectures,  *  The 
Vernon  Qallery.'  Mr.  Broderip*s  retirement  from  the  magistracy  has 
been  thus  noticed  by  '  The  Examiner,'  always  foremost  in  its  appre- 
ciation of  eminent  merit : — "  Exemplary  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties, 
Mr.  Broderip,  in  his  retirement  from  them,  sets  a  not  less  admirable 
example.  A  difficulty  of  hearing  had  lately  increased  upon  him ;  and, 
mindful  that  an  innocent  man's  fiite  may  hang  on  a  word  his  jadge 
does  not  catch,  he  retires  from  an  office  he  can  no  longer  fill  with  a 
perfect  efficiency."  The  same  competent  authority  says,  "  We  camiot 
recollect  a  single  instance  of  any  question  raised  upon  hia  conduct  or 
his  decisions."    [See  Supplehbkt.J 

BRODIE,  SIR  BENJAMIN  COLLINS,  BART.,  bom  June  9, 1788, 
at  Winterslow,  Wiltshire,  of  which  plaoe  his  father  was  rector.  His 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  Benjamin  Collins,  Esq.,  of  Milford,  near 
Salisbury.  He  received  his  professional  education  at  Mr.  Wilson's 
anatomical  school  in  Qreat  Windmill-street,  London,  and  at  SL  Gkoige'e 
Hospital,  where  he  was  pupU  of  Sir  Everard  Homei  He  afterwards 
lectured  on  anatomy  jointly  with  Mr.  Wilson;  gave  lectures  on  surgery; 
was  elected  assistsnt-surgeon  to  St  (George's  Hospital  in  1808,  and 
subsequently  surgeon.  In  1809  he  oontributed  to  the  '  Philosophical 
Transactions,'  an  '  Account  of  the  dissection  of  a  Human  foetus,  in 
which  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood  was  carried  on  without  a  Heart' 
In  the  following  year  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
in  1811  received  their  Copley  medal  for  his  physiolog^ioal  papers.  The 
subjects  of  these,  published  in  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions,'  are 

*  On  some  Physiological  Researches  respecting  the  Influence  of  the 
Brain  on  the  Action  of  the  Hearty  and  on  the  generation  of  animal 
Heat,'  1811;  '  Experiments  and  Observations  on  the  different  modes 
in  which  death  is  produced  by  certain  Vegetable  Poisons,'  1811,  on 
which  he  made  further  communications  in  the  two  following  years. 
These  papers  were  republished  in  a  separate  form,  with  notes,  in  1S51. 
In  1814  appeared  '  Experiments  and  Observations  on  the  Influence  of 
the  Nerves  of  the  Eighth  pair  on  the  Secretions  of  the  Stomach' 

Mr.  Brodie  was  appointed  serjeant-surgeon  to  the  Queen  in  1S32; 
was  created  a  Baronet  in  1834  ;  and  in  1850  the  University  of  Oxford 
conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  D.C.L.  He  is  a  corresponding  member 
of  the  Institute  of  France,  and  a  foreign  member  of  other  learned 
societies  and  academies  in  Europe  and  America.    He  has  one  son,  who 
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ia  also  F.R.S.,  and  now  profeBsor  of  chemistry  in  the  University  of 
Oxford.  ^ 

Some  of  Sir  B.  C.  Brodie's  professional  papers  are  published  in  the 
•Transactions  of  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society.'  His 
other  works  are  *  On  Local  Nervous  Affections ;' '  Ou  Various  Subjects 
in  Pathology  and  Surgery ;'  *  Pathological  and  Surgical  Observations 
on  Diseases  of  the  Joints,'  8vo,  1818  (5th  edition,  1850);  *  Lectures  on 
the  Diseases  of  the  Urinary  Organs,'  8vo,  1832  (4th  edition,  1849); 
•Physiological  Researches,'  1851 ;  •Psychological  Inquiries,'  1854  (3rd 
edition,  1856).    [See  Sdpplement.] 

BROME,  ALEXANDER,  born  in  1620,  became  an  attorney  in 
London.  He  was  attached  to  the  royalist  party  throughout  the  civil 
wars,  and,  while  his  bacchanalian  poems  were  popular  amoDg  the 
cavaliers,  he  rendered  them  more  direct  service  by  bis  satirical  attacks 
on  their  enemies.  He  was  the  reputed  author  of  most  of  the  songs 
and  epigrams  in  which  the  Rump  Parliament  was  held  up  to  ridicule. 
A  collected  edition  of  his  poems,  original  and  translated,  was  published 
in  1661.  Several  of  his  smaller  pieces,  lively  and  playful,  though  not 
very  vigorous  or  original,  are  given  by  Campbell  in  his  •  Specimens.' 
Among  his  compositions  were  contributions  to  a  translation  of  Horace, 
by  Cowley,  Fanshaw,  and  otheri".  He  left  also  a  comedy,  '  The  Cun- 
ning Lovers,'  printed  in  1654.  He  died  in  1666.  The  first  collected 
volume  of  Richard  Brome's  plays  was  edited  by  him. 

BROME,  RICHARD,  originally  a  servant  of  Ben  Jonson,  gained  a 
well-merited  reputation  as  a  comic  dramatist.  Of  his  life  hardly  any 
particulars  are  known,  and  it  is  only  by  inference  that  he  is  set  down 
as  haviug  died  in  1652.  His  extant  comedies  are  fifteen.  The  earliest 
of  these,  •  The  Northern  Lass/  was  printed  in  1632.  Five  others 
appeared  in  one  volume  in  1653,  and  five  more  in  a  second  volume 
published  in  1659.  His 'Jovial  Crew,  or  the  Merry  Beggars,' has  a 
place  in  the  tenth  volume  of  Dodsley's  '  Old  Plays.'  Both  it  and 
several  of  the  others  are  good  specimens  of  dramatic  composition  in 
the  school  of  Brome's  old  master.  They  possess,  in  particular,  great 
force  in  the  representation  of  character.  Altogether  he  may  fairly 
be  ranked  among  the  best  of  our  old  dramatists  of  the  second 
class. 

BROMLEY,  WILLIAM,  a  distinguished  line-engraver,  bom  at 
Carisbrooke  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  1769.  He  served  his  time  with 
an  engraver  of  the  name  of  Wooding,  and  in  London  soon  attracted 
the  notice  of  several  eminent  painters  by  his  works.  He  was  very 
much  esteemed  by  Stothard,  FJazman,  Fuseli,  and  Sir  Thomas  Law- 
rence. The  most  popular  of  his  early  works  are  the  prints  to '  Macklin's 
Bible,'  and  a  '  History  of  England '  after  Stothard.  He  engraved 
several  portraits  after  Sir  T.  Lawrence,  including  two  of  the  •  Duke  of 
Wellington,*  one  on  horseback,  and  *  Young  Napoleon.'  He  engraved 
also  the  ^  Woman  taken  in  Adultery,'  after  Ruhens.  He  was  latterly 
almost  exclusively  engaged  by  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum, 
especially  in  engraving  the  Elgin  marbles  from  drawings  made  by  the 
late  H.  Corbould.  Bromley  survived  his  son  John  Bromley,  likewise 
an  eminent  engraver,  three  years ;  he  died  in  London  in  1842,  having 
been  for  many  years  an  associate  engraver  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
London,  and  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke  at  Rome. 

John  Bromlet  was  born  in  Chelsea  in  1795.  He  followed  his 
father's  profession,  but  he  chose  a  different  branch  of  it ;  his  works 
are  in  mezzotinto,  in  which  line  he  has  had  few  superiors.  He  died 
in  1839,  aged  only  44.  Among  his  principal  works  are  the  following : — 
•  The  Trial  of  Lord  William  Russell,'  after  Sir  G.  Hayter;  •  Lady  Jane 
(xrey  refusing  the  Crown,' after  G.R.  Leslie, R A. ;  the  'Monks  preaching 
at  Seville,*  after  J.  Lewis ;  the  •  Duke  of  Athol  hunting  in  C^len  Tilt,' 
after  E.  Landseer,  R.A. ;  the  '  Trial  of  Queen  Caroline,'  after  Sir  Q. 
Hayter ;  and  the  *  Reform  Banquet,'  after  B.  R.  Haydon. 

{Art- Union  Journal^  June^,  1839 ;  December,  1842.) 

BRONDSTED  PETER  OLUF,  a  distinguished  Danish  arohseologist, 
was  bom  on  the  17th  of  November  1781,  at  Horsens  in  Jutland,  where 
bis  father  was  pastor.  He  afterwards  studied  at  Copenhagen,  and  in 
1806  he  accompanied  his  friend  Koes  to  Paris.  After  a  stay  of  two 
years  in  that  capital,  both  friends  went  to  Italy.  In  1810  a  party 
consisting  of  Brondsted  himself,  Koes,  the  architect  Haller  von  Haller- 
stein,  Liockh,  and  Baron  Stackelberg,  undertook  a  journey  to  Qreece, 
\vhere  Brondsted  and  Stackelberg  in  particular  made  very  extensive 
excavations^  by  which  great  light  was  thrown  upon  various  subjects  of 
antiquity.  In  1813  Brondsted,  on  his  return  to  Copenhagen,  was 
Appointed  professor  of  Greek  literature  in  the  university  of  that  city, 
lie  mainly  occupied  himself  with  pi'eparing  the  results  of  his  investi- 
gations in  Greece  for  publication,  but  as  he  found  that  the  literary 
resources  of  Denmark  would  not  enable  him  to  carry  out  his  plan  as 
bu  wished,  the  Danish  government  was  prevailed  upon  to  appoint  him 
agent  at  the  papal  court  of  Rome,  which  post  he  entered  upon  in  1818. 
After  having  settled  at  Rome,  he  visited  in  1820  and  1821  the  Ionian 
Islamls  and  Sicily ;  and  when  tbo  artistic  portion  of  his  work  was 
completed,  he  obtained  leave  to  visit  Paris  to  begin  the  printing  of  the 
work  itself.  From  Paris  he  made  a  journey  in  1826  to  England,  and 
the  year  after  to  Denmark,  where  he  was  honoured  with  the  title  of 
Counsellor  of  Legation.  In  1832,  on  his  return  to  Copenhagen,  he 
was  appointed  Director  of  the  Royal  Museum  of  Antiquities,  and 
ordinary  profcMor  of  philology  and  archajology.  In  1842  he  was  rector 
of  the  university,  but  in  consequence  of  a  fall  from  his  horse  he  died 
in  the  flame  year,  on  the  26th  of  Junew 


The  prmcipal  works  of  Brondsted  are  his  *  Travels  and  Investigations 
in  Greece,  with  Representations  and  Explanations  of  newly-discovered 
Monuments,*  which  were  published  simultaneously  in  German  and 
French,  Paiis,  1826  30,  two  parts,  4to.  After  the  publication  of  this 
work  he  was  severely  attacked  in  the  journal  called  'Hermes '  (vol.  xxxii), 
for  having  made  too  free  use  of  VilloiBon's  manuscripts  in  the  royal 
library  at  Paris,  especially  with  respect  to  the  island  of  Ceos.  Brondsted 
defended  himself  in  a  pamphlet  entitled '  Ueber  den  Aufsatz  im  Hermes : 
ein  Beitrag  zur  Geschichte  der  Pasquille,'  Paris,  1880;  another  de- 
fence had  been  published  the  year  before  by  his  friend  Hage,  under 
the  title  *  Brondsted  und  Villoison,'  Copenhagen.  Among  Brondsted's 
numerous  antiquarian  dissertations,  the  two  principal  were  published 
in  English,  'A  Brief  Description  of  Thirty-two  painted  Greek  Vases 
found  near  Vulci/  London,  1832,  and  '  The  Bronzes  of  Siris,'  London, 
1836,  foL,  published  at  the  expense  of  the  Society  of  Dilettanti  A 
translation  in  German  of  this  work,  with  some  additions,  &c.,  by  the 
author,  appeared  at  Copenhagen  in  the  following  year,  4to,  1887.  Two 
other  works  of  his  may  be  mentioned  as  of  considerable  value  to  the 
historian,  first,  *Beitrage  zurDanischen  Geschichte  aus  Nordfranzo- 
sischen  Manuscripten  des  Mittelalters,' Copenhagen,  1817-18,  two  parts; 
and  secondly,  '  Denkwiirdigkeitcn  aus  Griechenland  in  den  Jahren 
1827  und  1828,  besonders  in  Militiirischer  Beziehung,'  Paris,  1833. 
This  last  however  was  only  edited  by  Brondated,  the  substance  being 
taken  from  the  posthumous  papers  of  Major  Frederic  MiiUer  of  Altdorf, 
who  had  served  in  the  Greek  war. 

Besides  the  above  publications,  most  of  them  pointing  to  the 
illustration  of  ancient  Greek  art,  and  highly  characteristic  of  the 
warm^  devotion  of  Brondsted  to  that  subject,  he  had  been  long 
occupied  on  the  elaborate  essays  on  the  composition  and  details  of  the 
sculptures  on  the  pediments  of  the  Parthenon  of  Athens ;  in  aid  of 
which  be  had  caused  engravings  to  be  executed  of  each  of  the  entire 
groups,  and  of  the  separate  figures — the  former  became  a  few  yean 
ago  the  property  of  the  Society  of  Dilettanti.  The  essays,  although 
never  completed  for  the  press,  were  liberally  communicated  by  the 
author  to  others,  and  they  have  formed  the  basis  of  some  of  the  more 
recent  lectures  and  publications  on  the  subject. 

Brondsted  was  also  the  author  of  a  paper,  printed  at  Naples  in  1840 
in  the  Italian  language,  on  tho  bronze  helmet  discovered  in  1817  near 
Olympia,  bearing  the  inscription  of  Hiero,  son  of  Dinomenes ;  and  a 
memoir  on  the  Panathenaio  Vases,  published  by  the  Royal  Society  of 
Literature,  London,  1833. 

^  BRONGNIART,  ALEXANDRE,  an  eminent  ehemist  and  mineralo- 
gist, son  of  the  architect  of  the  Invalides,  was  bom  at  Paris  in 
1770.  He  received  a  good  education,  promoted  by  his  father's  care, 
and  the  friendship  of  Lavoisier  and  Franklin ;  and  it  is  said,  delivered 
a  lecture  ou  chemistry  before  he  was  fifteen.  He  pursued  his 
earliest  scientific  studies  at  the  £cole  des  Mines,  and  at  the  !^oole 
de  M^d^cine.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  assisted  in  establishing  the 
Socidt^  Phllomatique,  and  in  1790  he  visited  England  for  a  scientifio 
examination  of  the  mines  and  mining  processes  and  pottery  works  of 
Derbyshire.  One  of  the  results  showed  itself  on  his  return  to  Fiance 
by  his  publication  of  a  •  Mdmoire  sur  Tart  de  I'dmailleur,'  in  which 
improvements  were  suggested.  He  then  became  assistant  for  a  time 
to  his  uncle,  who  was  chemical  demonstrator  at  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes. 

By  the  requisition  for  military  service  which  called  every  Frendiman 
to  the  frontier,  Brongnxart  was  attached  as  apothecary  to  the  army  of 
the  Pyrenees,  and  for  fifteen  months  he  enjoyed  opportunities,  which 
he  turned  to  good  account,  of  studying  the  botany,  zoology,  and 
g;eology  of  the  mountains.  Having  however  been  suspected  of  favour- 
ing the  escape  of  the  naturalist,  Brouasonnet,  he  was  imprisoned ;  but 
the  ninth  Thermidor  restored  him  to  liberty.  He  returned  to  Paris, 
and  was  employed  as  engineer  under  the  Agency  of  mines.  Next  he 
was  chosen  professor  of  natural  history  at  the  ^Scole  oentrale  des 
Quatre  Nations;  and  in  1800  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  porce- 
lain manufactory  at  S^vres^  which  office  he  held  for  the  rest  of  hift 
life.  He  owed  it  to  his  paper  on  enamelling,  which  having  been  read 
by  Berthollet,  procured  him  the  recommendation  of  that  distinguished 
chemist. 

In  1807,  at  the  instance  of  the  Imperial  University,  Brongniart 
published  his  '  Traitd  ^l^mentaire  de  Min^ralogie,'  which  is  described 
as  "  one  of  the  best,  and,  in  particular,  one  of  the  clearest  and  most 
practical "  then  knownu  It  became  a  text-book  for  lecturers ;  and  it 
exhibits  the  originality  and  lucidity  whidi  had  been  remarked  in  the 
author  in  his  early  years.  Pursuing  his  zoological  researches,  he 
studied  the  freshwater  formations  of  Auvergne,  and  re-visited  England 
to  study  the  corresponding  formations  of  this  country.  It  was  he  who 
established  the  four  divisions  of  reptiles,  and  first  gave  the  names 
Sawians,  BcUrachiant,  Chelonians^  and  Ophidians,  by  which  they  are 
now  familiarly  known.  To  him  naturalists  owe  the  name  TrilobiU, 
and  a  basis  of  classification  for  those  singular  Crustacea.  It  has  been 
the  starting-point  for  all  subsequent  works  on  the  subject. 

Brongniart's  studies  rendered  him  the  congenial  associate  of  Cuvier ; 
he  helped  to  classify  the  Montmartre  fossils,  and  in  1810  appeared  the 
joint  publication  "Essai  sur  la  Geographic  min^ralogique  des  Environs 
de  Paris.'  It  was  reprinted  in  the  following  year,  with  important 
additions,  and  has  ever  since  been  recognised  as  the  classical  type  of 
similar  works.    It  confirmed  Brongniart's  reputation,  and  in  1815  he 
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was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Scienoea  of  the  Institute, 
and  a  foreign  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London. 

In  1817,  accompanied  by  hia  eon  and  one  of  his  pupils,  he  made  a 
scientific  tour  to  Switzerland  and  Italy,  during  which,  by  his  dis- 
coveries and  gemeralisatiotis,  he  streugthened  his  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered as  "the  legislator  in  fossil  zoology."  All  the  new  results 
obtained  were  included  in  a  third  edition  of  the  '  Essai,'  published  in 
1822.  In  1824  be  travelled  to  Sweden,  and  with  Berzelius  for  his 
companion  and  interpreter,  laid  down  the  first  foundations  of  a  clas- 
sification of  the  most  ancient  fossiliferous  formations,  snd  gathered 
materials  for  a  memoir  on  erratic  blocks.  He  afterwards  put  forth  his 
clear  and  ingenious  views  on  volcanos,  particularly  of  Vesuvius,  and 
on  original  memoir  on  the  '  Ophiolithes  of  the  Apennines.' 

With  all  this  activity  Brongniart  did  not  neglect  his  duties  as 
director  of  the  national  manufactory  of  porcelain :  his  journeys  and 
labours  to  acquaint  himself  with  ihe  best  processes  and  materials 
would  alone  have  sufBced  to  occupy  any  ordinary  man.  The  results 
of  his  long  experience  appeared  in  1845  in  his  'Traitd  des  Arts 
cdramiques.'  And  carrying  out  his  earliest  researches  on  enamelling, 
he  revived  at  Sevres  the  almo!<t  lost  art  of  painting  on  glass.  He 
found  time  moreover  for  a  diligent  share  in  the  affairs  of  the  Insti- 
tute, and  in  promoting  the  interests  of  science,  and  the  views  of 
scientific  inquirers.    He  died  on  the  14th  of  October  1847. 

Brongniart  was  a  foreign  member  of  the  Geological  Society  of  Lon- 
don, and  of  other  learned  societies.  His  writings  are  to  be  found  in 
the  'M^moires  de  I'Acaddmie  des  Sciences,'  'Annales  des  Mines,' 
'  Ann  ales  de  Chemie,'  and  '  Annales  des  Sciences  Katurelles.'  Many 
have  been  published  in  a  separate  form.  Among  them  'Easai  d'une 
Classification  des  Reptiles,'  1805;  'Essai  surune  Determination  et 
uno  Classification  mindralogique  des  Roches  mdlangdes,'  1813;  'M^ 
moire  sur  les  Corps  organie<Ss  fossiles  nomm^  Trilobites,'  1814 ; 
'  Histoire  Naturelle  des  Crustaci^s  fossiles  sous  les  Rapports  zoolo- 
giques  et  gdologiques/  4to,  1822  (jointly  with  Desmarest) ;  *  Intro- 
duction k  la  Mindralogie,'  8vo,  1825;  'Tableau  des  Terrains  qui 
compose  r^corce  du  Globe/  8vo,  1829;  'Premier  Mdmoire  sur  les 
Kaolins,  ou  Argiles  Si  porcelaine,'  4 to,  1839;  'Second  M^moire  sur  la 
Nature  et  I'origine  de  cette  sorte  d'Argile,'  4to,  1841. 

(UltutituL  ;  Biog,  Univ. ;  Proc.  Royal  Soc.  ;  Journal  GeoL  Soc) 

•  BRONGNIART,  ADOLPHE  THEODORE,  son  of  the  preceding, 
worthily  maintains  the  scientific  reputation  of  the  family  name.  He 
was  bom  in  1801 ;  became  professor  of  botany  at  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  and  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1834;  and  in 
1852  was  elected  a  foreign  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London. 
His  writings  are  held  in  deserved  esteem.  Among  them  are  '  Con- 
si' )  Orations  gdndrales  aur  la  Nature  de  la  V^g^tation  qui  couvrait  la 
Surface  de  la  Terre  aux  diverses  pdriodes  de  la  Formation  de  son 
Ecorce/  8vo,  1828;  'Prodrome  dune  Histoire  des  V^g^tviux  fossiles,' 
8to,  1828 ;  '  Histoire  des  Ydg^tauz  fossiles,  ou  Recherches  botnniques 
et  gdologiques  sur  les  Ydgdtauz  renfermds  dans  les  diverses  Couches 
du  Globe,'  4to,  1828;  'Mdmoire  snr  la  G^ndration  et  le  Ddvelopp- 
ment  de  I'Embryon  dans  les  Vdgdtaux  phandrogames,'  8vo,  1827, 
Atlas,  foL ;  '  Nouveilea  Recherches  sur  le  Pollen  et  les  Granules  sper- 
matiques  des  Vdg6taux,'  8vo,  1828;  'Observations  sur  la  Structure 
int^rieure  du  SigilLaria  dldgans,'  4to.  The  section  '  Pbandrogamie,  &c.' 
in  Duperrey's  '  Voyage  de  la  Coquille,'  and  papers  in  the  *  M^moires 
de  I'Acad^ie,'  '  Annales  des  Sciences  Naturelles,'  and  other  publi- 
cations. 

BRONTfi,  CHARLOTTE  (Mas.  NroHOLra,  better  known  by  her 
pseudonym  Cubrer  Bkll),  bom  April  21,  1816,  was  the  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  Patrick  Bronte,  curate  of  Haworth,  in  Yorkshire.  The 
novel  entitled  'Jane  Eyre,  by  Currer  Bell,'  published  in  1847,  was 
the  first  production  of  Miss  Bronte's  pen  which  caught  public 
attention,  but  it  was  not  her  first  venture  in  authorship.  Her  first 
essay  was  in  a  little  volume  of  '  Poems  by  Currer,  Ellis,  and  Acton 
Bell,'  published  in  1846.  The  poems  passed  almost  unnoticed,  but 
the  success  of  the  novel  was  immediate  and  extraordinary;  and 
curiosity  was  for  some  time  exercised  not  only  as  to  its  paternity, 
but  as  to  the  sex  of  its  author ;  many  separate  passages  and  traits 
bearing  manifestly  the  traces  of  a  woman's  mind,  yet  the  general  cast 
of  thought^  it  was  urged  on  many  sides,  was  as  evidently  unfeminine. 
The  appearance  almost  simultaneously  of  other  stories,  marked  by 
the  same  peculiarities  of  thought  and  general  style,  with  the  names  of 
Acton  Bell  and  Ellis  Bell  as  their  authors,  served  to  stimulate  still 
further  the  public  curiosity,  and  when  it  was  confidently  announced 
that  Currer  Bell  ^as  the  daughter  of  a  curate  in  a  remote  part  of 
Yorkshire,  and  that  Acton  and  Ellis  Bell  were  her  sisters,  there  was 
a  general  feeling  of  surprise  almost  amounting  to  incredulity.  In 
truth, '  Jane  Eyre '  is  a  remarkable  work,  and  as  the  production  of  the 
daughter  of  a  country  clergyman,  it  would  be  still  more  remarkable 
if  it  were  as  necessary  as  sometimes  seems  to  be  supposed,  to  have  a 
wide  acquaintance  with  society  to  obtain  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart,  and  to  portray  diversities  of  character.  'Jane  Eyre' 
was  followed  in  1849  by  'Shirley/  and  that  in  1858,  by  *  YUlette,* 
u?"^®^  by  the  same  vigour  of  intellect,  and  keen,  in  fast 
morbidly  keen  dissection  of  character  and  motives,  though  with  less 

11  J  r  ■**™®'^^**^  wayward  originality  which  had  in  her  first  work 
caUed  forth  so  much  adverse  criticism,  but  at  the  same  time  had  excited 
such  intense  mtaresU 


What  is  unpleasant,  painful,  morbid  in  these  powerful  novels  may, 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  be  set  down  to  the  action  of  disease  upon  an 
overwrought  and  intensely  susceptible  mind.  Young  as  she  was  at 
her  death,  she  was  the  last  survivor  of  the  three  gifted  siiters,  and  in 
fact  of  all  her  father^s  children.  Anne  Bronte  (Acton  Bell),  the 
author  of  'Agnes  Grey,'  died  December  19, 1S48.  Emily  Bronte  (Ellis 
Bell),  the  author  of  *  Wuthering  Heights,'  and  next  to  Charlotte  the 
most  gifted  of  the  sisters,  died  May  28,  1849.  Mies  Bronte  married 
in  June,  1854,  the  Rev.  Arthur  Bell  Nicholls,  her  fathei's  curate ;  but 
pulmonary,  disease,  the  same  insidious  malady  which  had  carried  off 
her  sisters,  had  already  marked  her  as  its  victim.    She  died  at  the 

Sarsouage,  Haworth,  on  the  81st  of  March,  1855 ;  and  was  laid  beside 
er  sisters  in  the  quiet  churchyard  there — a  spot  which  will  for  their 
sakes  attract  the  foot  of  many  a  stranger. 

BRONZI'NO,  A'NGELO,  a  celebrated  Italian  historical  and 
portrait  painter,  was  bom  at  Montecelli,  near  Florence,  in  1502.  He 
was  the  scholar  of  Pontormo,  and  the  friend  and  contemporary  of 
Yasari,  and  like  him  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Michel  Angeio.  Thous;h 
Bronzino  wa^  not  himself  one  of  the  gross  anatomical  mannerists  with 
which  Florence  abounded  in  the  latter  part  of  his  own  life,  he  was 
one  of  the  most  influential  causes  of  the  predominanca  of  the  ana- 
tomical school ;  for  by  his  unbounded  admiration  of  Michel  Angeio,  he 
set  an  example  to  the  younger  artists  less  able  to  discriminate  the 
good  from  the  bad  in  Michel  Angelo's  style,  and  they  of  cours*) 
appropriated  what  was  most  obvious  to  their  senses  and  most  easy  of 
acquirements  Alessaudro  AUori,  the  nephew  and  favourite  pupil  of 
Bronzino,  was  one  of  the  most  uncompromising  leaders  of  this  schooL 

Bronzino  painted  in  fresco  and  in  oil;  and  executed  many  altar* 
pieces  and  smaller  easel  pictures,  which  are  scattered  over  various 
parts  of  Europe,  but  his  reputed  masterpiece  is  still  in  the  Imperial 
Gallery  at  Florence,  and  represents  the  "  Descent  of  Christ  into  Heli," 
or  Limbo ;  it  has  been  engra7ed  by  J.  B.  CechL  He  was  also  a  poet : 
he  died  in  1572.  AUessandro  AUori  and  his  son  Christofano  Allen 
frequently  adopted  the  surname  of  Bronzino.  In  the  National  Gallery 
are  three  pictures  by  Angeio  Bronzino — an  Allegory  (No.  651);  a 
Knight  of  St.  Stephen  (670),  and  a  portrait  of  Cosmo  I. 

BROOKE,  HENRY,  is  one  of  the  occasionally  recurring  instances 
of  men  of  letters  who  having,  from  accidental  circumstances,  enjoyed 
during  life  a  reputation  beyond  their  merits,  afterwards  sink  into  an 
oblivion  so  complete,  that  it  might  be  said  to  be  almost  equally 
undeserved,  were  not  mediocrity  in  belles-lettres,  Especially  in  poetry, 
almost  the  same  as  worthlessnesa  Henry  Brooke  published  his  first 
poem,  '  Universal  Beauty,'  with  the  approbation  and  sanction,  ani 
even  with  the  direct  encouragement  and  under  the  patronage  of 
Pope ;  he  was  received  by  him  and  Swift,  if  not  as  a  literary  compeer, 
yet  as  decidedly  one  of  their  class ;  and  his  tragedy  of  '  The  Earl  of 
Essex'  long  ranked,  we  believe,  among  what  are  called  stock  plays. 
Yet  now  the  author  is  all  but  forgotten;  he  was  not  allowed  a  place 
in  the  list  of  Johnson's  poets ;  and  his  '  Universal  Beauty,'  which 
though  deformed  by  awkwardness  and  even  incorrectness  of  language, 
admitted  for  the  sake  of  metre  and  rhyme,  displays  considerable 
imagination  and  descriptive  power,  is  now,  and  for  years  has  been,  so 
absolutely  unknown,  that  Later  poets  have  borrowed  ideas  from  it 
without  fear  of  detection. 

Henry  Brooke,  bom  in  1706,  was  the  son  of  an  Irish  clergyman. 
At  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  he  was  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Sheridan,  through 
whom,  upon  going  to  London  to  study  the  law,  he  was  first  intro- 
duced to  Pope  and  Swift,  when  his  own  promising  talents  seem  to 
have  gained  him  their  favour.  After  the  publication  of  his  principal 
poem  he  was  presented  to  Frederic  Prince  of  Wales,  and  received  by 
him  as  one  of  the  band  of  men  of  letters  whom  that  prinoe  considered 
as  powerful  agents  in  his  hostility  to  his  father^s  administration.  In 
this  character  Brooke  is  accused  of  having  written  his  tragedy  of 
'  Gustavus  Ya-^a,'  not  merely  with  a  view  of  exciting  and  fostering  a 
spirit  of  liberty,  but  in  order  to  vituperate  the  premier,  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  under  the  name  of  the  tyrannical  minister  Trollio.  This 
suspicion  has  since  been  indigaantly  repelled  by  Brooke's  admirers ; 
but  it  was  so  universally  entertained  at  the  time,  that  the  stage 
licencer  prohibited  the  representation  of  the  piece,  and  the  author,  in 
consequence,  is  said  to  have  made  1000^.  by  its  publication  and  sale— 
a  sum  much  greater  than  he  could  have  hoped  from  its  utmost  success 
upon  the  stage. 

Ill-health  and  the  persuasions  of  his  wife,  who  dreaded  and  sought 
to  withdraw  him  from  his  political  connections,  induoed  Brooke  to 
return  to  Ireland,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and 
obtained  from  Lord  Chesterfield  (when  viceroy)  the  post  of  barrack* 
master,  which  he  held  till  his  death.  But  pecuniary  difficultiefs 
together  with  the  loss  of  his  wife,  after  a  happy  marriage  of  fifty 
years,  and  of  several  of  his  children,  so  preyed  upon  his  mind,  already 
weakened  perhaps  by  age, as  to  impair  his  intellect ;  and,  unfortunately 
for  his  fame,  he  continued  to  write  and  to  publish  after  the  decay  oif 
his  faculties.  He  died  Oct.  10,  1783.  Hfe  wrote  in  all  13  tragt'd.t-. 
of  which  only  '  Gustavus  Vasa'  and  'The  Earl  of  Essex'  could  l>uast 
any  success,  many  small  poems,  and  part  of  a  translation  of  Ta-sso'a 
'  Gerusalemme  Liberata.'  His  novel  of  the  '  Fool  of  Quality  *  was 
much  admired  in  its  day;  and  his  'Farmer's  Letters,'  addressed  to 
his  Irish  countrymen,  are  said  to  have  had  considerable  influence  in 
maintaining  the  tranquillity  of  Ireland  during  the  rebellion  of  1745. 
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*  BROOKE,  SIR  JAMES^  Rajah  of  Sarawak,  was  born  in  1803,  at 
Bandel  in  Zillah  Hooghly,  Bengal.  Hia  father  had  been  in  the  civil 
■ervice  of  the  East  India  Company  in  Bengal,  and  having  returned  to 
England,  resided  at  Bath.  He  obtained  a  cadetship  for  his  son,  and 
sent  him  oat  to  India.  Soon  after  his  arrival  there  he  was  despatched 
to  the  army,  then  engaged  in  the  Birmese  war.  He  received  a  severe 
wonnd  at  Rangpoor,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  obliged  to  return 
to  England  on  furlough.  When  convaleso^t  he  made  a  tour  on  the 
continent,  and  afterwards  returned  to  India ;  but,  owing  to  the  vessel 
in  which  he  first  embarked  having  been  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  the  delay  arising  from  his  having  to  procure 
another  passage,  the  term  of  his  leave  of  absence  had  expired  before 
he  joined  the  army.  His  appointments  were  thus  forfeited,  and 
certain  formalities  were  necessary  to  reinstate  him,  rather  than  under- 
go which  he  eho^e  to  quit  the  service  of  the  Ea<st  India  Company.  In 
1830  he  embarked  on  a  voyage  to  China,  and  while  sailing  among  the 
islands  of  the  Indian  archipelago  seems  to  have  first  conceived  the 
project  of  an  expedition  to  those  seas.  After  his  return  to  England, 
his  father  having  died  and  left  him  a  considerable  property,  he  pur- 
chased a  yacht  called  the  *  Royalist,'  of  140  tons  burden,  which,  being 
attached  to  the  Royal  Tacht  Squadron,  was  entitled  in  foreign  seas  to 
the  same  privileges  as  a  ship  of  war. 

For  about  three  years  Mr.  Brooke  tested  his  vessel  and  practised  his 
crew  in  the  seas  of  Europe^  especially  the  Mediterranean;  he  then 
departed  for  the  eastern  seas,  leaving  the  river  Thames  October  27, 
183d,  in  the  '  Royalist,'  which  was  then  provided  with  four  boats,  was 
armed  with  six  6-poundera,  besides  swivels  and  small  arms,  and  had  a 
crew  of  twenty  men.  After  some  delay  at  Singapore  and  elsewhere, 
he  proceeded  to  Sarawak,  a  province  of  Borneo,  on  the  north-western 
coast,  tor  the  ostensible  purpose  of  taking  in  a  cargo  of  antimony- ore, 
of  which  there  are  several  mines  in  the  island.  Muda  Hassim,  maternal 
uncle  of  Omar  Ali,  the  sultan  of  Borneo,  was  then  engaged  in  a  war 
with  some  of  the  native  tribes,  the  Dyaks,  subjects  of  the  Sultan  of 
Borneo,  who  were  in  a  state  of  insurrection  in  the  vicinity  of  Sarawak. 
Mr.  Brooke's  crew  had  received  an  addition  of  some  Javanese  seamen, 
and  he  undertook  to  lend  the  aid  of  himself  and  his  men  to  the 
troops  of  Muda  Hassim.  A  battle  was  fought :  European  fire-arms 
and  skill  prevailed,  and  the  insurgents  surrendered.  For  this  suc- 
cessful result^  and  for  obher  services  given  or4>romised,  Muda  Hassim 
conferred  on  Mr.  Brooke  the  title  of  Rajah  and  Governor  of  Sarawak, 
which,  after  some  show  of  reluctance  and  considerable  delay,  was 
confirmed  by  the  sultan,  September  21, 1841 — the  previous  governor, 
whose  name  was  Macota,  having  been  compelled  to  resign. 

Rajah  Brooke  forthwith  set  about  the  reform  of  his  government,  the 
formation  of  a  code  of  laws,  and  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
his  people ;  and  also  obtained  the  co-operation  of  Captain  Keppel,  Sir 
Thomas  Cochrane,  and  other  commanders  of  British  ships  of  war,  in 
certain  expeditions  for  the  extirpation  of  piracy.  The  results  of  these 
expeditions  were  the  destruction  of  a  large  number  of  persons  said  to 
be  pirates,  and  the  payment  by  the  British  government  of  a  lai^e  sum 
of  money,  more  than  20,000^.,  as  'head-money,'  to  those  who  were 
engaged  in  the  affairs.  Also,  on  the  charge  of  having  murdered  some 
of  his  relations,  and  perhaps  other  charges,  the  capital  city  of  the 
sultan,  called  Brun^,  was  bombarded  and  stormed,  and  his  army  and 
himself  put  to  flights  One  of  the  commanders  engaged  thus  speaks 
of  the  victory  : — "The  sultan,  his  boasted  army,  and  all  the  inhabit- 
ants had  fled ;  and  as  the  full  moon  rose,  she  threw  her  rays  over  a 
city  which,  having  flourished  500  years  under  Mohammedan  rule,  now 
fell  before  the  arms  of  a  Christian  power."  After  due  submission,  the 
sultan  was  reinstated. 

Rajah  Brooke,  having  accomplished  these  successful  operations, 
returned  to  England,  where  he  was  received  with  much  favour  by 
the  government,  received  the  degree  of  D.C.L.  f^om  Oxford  in  1847, 
and  was  created  a  Knight  Commander  of  the  Bath  by  the  queen  in 
1843.  The  small  island  of  Labuan,  near  Sarawak,  containing  coal, 
which  is  now  of  great  value  in  those  sea«,  was  purchased  from  the 
Sultan  of  Bomea  It  was  constituted  a  British  colony,  of  which  Sir 
James  Brooke  was  appointed  governor  and  commander-in-chief,  with 
%  salary  of  2000^.  a  year,  and  when  he  returned  to  Sarawak  a  British 
ahip  of  war  was  appointed  to  convey  him  there. 

The  late  Mr.  Hume,  and  other  members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
brought  charges  against  Sir  James  Brooke  of  having,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  extirpating  piracy,  destroyed  a  lai^  number  of  unoffending 
natives,  and  ezprcAsed  their  belief  that  the  chief  stimulus  to  those 
employed  in  these  expeditions  was  the  head-money.  Sur  James  Brooke 
returned  again  to  England,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  rebutting  these 
charges  and  justifying  his  own  conduct.  There  was  much  conflicting 
evidence;,  and  the  matters  were  finally  referred  to  a  Royal  Com- 
mission at  Singapore,  which  has  declared  the  chai^ges  to  be  unsub- 
stantiated. Meantime,  the  head-money  has  been  abolished,  and  Sir 
James  Brooke  has  been  superseded  in  the  governorship  of  Labuan. 
He  still  retains  his  title  and  power  as  Rajah  of  Sarawak,  is  com- 
missioner and  consul-general  to  the  sultan  and  independent  chiefs,  and 
IB  lessee  of  the  valuable  antimony-mines  at  Bintulu.  Portions  of  his 
journals  have  been  published  by  Uaptain  Mundy  and  Captain  Keppel, 
and  also  'The  Private  Letters  of  Sir  James  Brooke,  K.Ca,  from 
1838  to  the  Present  tune.'    [See  Sufplevent.] 

•BROOKS,  CHARLES  SHIRLEY.    [See  vol.  vi.  coL  »88.] 


BROTHERS,  RICHARD.  The  birth  and  early  years  of  Brothers 
are  not  well  known;  nor  indeed  would  the  events  of  bis  after  lifa 
deserve  to  be  remembered,  if  his  ravings  had  not  exercised  a  consider- 
able influence  on  his  contemporaries,  and  thus  connected  his  history 
with  that  of  the  superstition  of  his  day. 

Richard  Brothers  held  for  several  years  the  rank  of  lieutenant  i:i 
the  British  navy,  which  he  quitted  in  1789.  A  controversy  with  tho 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty  about  his  half-pay  first  developed  that  character 
of  his  mind  which  ultimately  ripened  into  a  complete  delusion.  With 
respect  to  taking  a  certain  oath  in  order  to  qualify  hims-lf  to  receive 
his  pay,  he  sent  a  well-written  letter  to  Richard  Stevens,  Esq.,  of  the 
Admiralty,  dated  September  9th,  1790,  which  appeared  in  the  'Public 
Advertiser'  at  the  time.  In  this  letter  he  exposes  the  dishonesty  of 
compelling  a  man  to  swear  that  he  takes  a  certain  oath  voluntarily^  to 
which  he  may  have  an  unconquerable  objection.  The  absurdity  of 
this  practice  he  made  so  apparent  that  the  Earl  of  Chatham  had  the 
word  voluntarily  erased  from  the  form  of  oath.  This  however  did  not 
satisfy  Brothers,  who  wished  to  be  relieved  from  taking  the  oath 
altogether,  an  indulgence  which  he  failed  in  obtaininj^. 

In  consequence  of  declining  to  take  the  oath,  he  was  very  near  dying 
of  hunger,  and  was  ultimately  taken  to  a  workhouse.  These  privations, 
as  well  as  many  others  which  he  afterwards  endured,  prove  that  tho 
man  was  no  impostor,  but  that  he  deceived  others  no  more  than  he 
did  himself,  being  firmly  persuaded  that  his  mission  was  from  Heaven. 
He  affirms,  in  a  book  which  he  published  in  two  parts,  entitled  '  A 
Revealed  Knowledge  of  the  Prophecies  and  Times,  &o. — London, 
printed  in  the  year  of  Christ  1791 '  (which  was  eagerly  bought  by  all 
classes,  both  in  town  and  country)— "It  is  from  visions  and  revelations, 
and  through  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  I  write  this  book  for  the  benefit  of 
all  men  ;  therefore  to  say  it  is  false,  that  I  am  mad,  am  an  impostor, 
have  a  devil,  or  am  out  of  my  senses,  constitutes  the  dangerous  sin  of 
blasphemy.*'  He  published  a  second  part  of  this  strange  production 
in  the  course  of  the  same  year.  He  also  published  in  1795  an 
'Exposition  of  the  Trinity.' 

From  the  year  1700  Brothers  dates  his  first  call  On  May  12, 1792 
he  sent  letters  to  the  king,  ministers  of  state,  and  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  stating  that  he  was  commanded  by  Qod  to  go  to 
the  parliament  house  on  the  I7th  of  that  month,  and  inform  thu 
members,  for  their  safety,  that  the  time  was  come  for  the  fulfilment 
of  the  7th  chapter  of  DanieL  Accordingly,  on  the  day  named,  he  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  door  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and,  according 
to  his  own  account,  met  with  a  very  scurvy  reception. 

Having  some  time  after  prophesied  the  death  of  the  king,  the 
destruction  of  the  monarchy,  and  that  the  crown  should  be  delivered 
up  to  him,  he  was  committed  to  Newgate,  where,  if  his  statement  be 
true,  he  was  treated  with  great  cruelty.  But  imprisonment  did  not 
damp  his  ardour.  On  his  liberation,  he  continued  what  he  denominated 
his  ministry  with  renewed  energy,  and  obtained  many  followers. 
While  the  more  rational  part  of  the  community  were  laughing  at  the 
prophet,  there  were  some  persons  of  liberal  education,  and  of  good 
ability,  who  maintained  the  divinity  of  his  mission.  Among  these, 
Nathaniel  Brassey  Halhed,  Esq.,  MP.  for  Lymington,  and  Mr.  Sharp, 
an  eminent  engraver,  were  the  most  zealous :  they  published  numerous 
pamphlets  and  testimonials  in  his  favour;  and  others  to  the  same 
effect  appeared  by  Bryan,  Wright,  Mr.  Weatherall,  an  apothecary,  and 
a  Mrs.  Green.  Among  other  things,  Halhed  bore  testimony  to  his 
prophesying  correctly  the  death  of  the  three  emperors  of  Germany. 
Among  other  strange  letters  which  Brothers  published  was  one 
entitled,  'A  Letter  from  Mr.  Brothers  to  Miss  Cott,  the  recorded 
daughter  of  King  David,  and  future  Queen  of  the  Hebrews :  with  au 
Address  to  the  Members  of  his  Britannic  Majesty's  Council,'  1798. 

Such  an  effect  had  these  and  other  similar  writings  on  people  of 
weak  understanding,  that  many  persons  sold  their  goods,  and  prepared 
themselves  to  accompany  the  prophet  to  his  New  Jerusalem,  which 
was  to  be  built  on  both  sides  of  the  River  Jordan,  and  where  he  was 
to  arrive  in  the  year  1795.  Jerusalem  was  then  to  become  the  capital 
of  the  world ;  and  in  the  year  1798,  when  the  complete  restoration 
of  the  Jews  was  to  take  place,  he  was  to  be  revealed  as  the  prince  and 
ruler  of  the  Jews,  and  the  governor  of  aU  nations,  for  which  office 
he  appears  to  have  had  a  greater  predilection  than  for  that  of  president 
of  the  council,  or  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  which  he  said  God 
offered  for  his  acceptance. 

Taken  altogether,  the  writings  of  Brothers  are  a  curious  jumble  of 
reason  and  insanity,  with  no  small  number  of  contradictions,  as  wc 
might  readily  suppose.  The  following  are  some  of  the  prophecies  of 
Brothers,  stated  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  published.  Many  of 
them  have  been  either  totally  or  partially  fulfilled,  a  circumstance 
not  at  all  surprising  when  we  consider  that  they  chiefly  refer  to  the 
eventful  period  immediately  subsequent  to  the  French  Revolution. 
As  Brothers  also  gave  himself  considerable  latitude  in  his  prophecies, 
and  prophesied  very  lai^gely,  the  real  wonder  would  be  if  none  of  them 
had  been  realised. 

About  July  1792,  in  letters  to  the  king,  queen,  and  ministers  of 
state,  be  prophesied  the  violent  death  of  Louis  XVL,  and  at  different 
times  that  the  then  Empress  of  Russia  should  die  by  the  hands  of 
man;  the  French  Republic  would  be  established  for  ever ;  the  King 
of  England's  power  was  to  oeaao,  and  his  crown  to  be  delivered  up  to 
the  prophet.    Rome  aud  Yenioe  were  to  fall  under  the  power  Oi'  tiie 
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Emperor  of  Gormany,  the  former  to  be  retaken  by  the  French,  the 
latter  to  be  plundered  and  almost  destroyed.  The  emperor  was  to 
be  driven  to  make  peace  with  the  victorious  French,  and  then  quarrel 
with  the  English.  This  prediction  was  literally  fulfilled:  he  made 
peace  with  France,  December  26, 1805,  and  in  1808  declared  war  against 
England.  After  which,  according  to  Brothers,  he  was  to  seize  on 
Hanover,  and  subdue  Germany  entirely.  An  army  was  to  be  over- 
thrown in  Italy,  which  happened  in  1809.  Prussia  was  to  acknow- 
ledge the  French  Republic  and  make  peace  with  it,  which  took  place 
April  1795,  then  to  extend  its  dominions,  and  afterwards  the  king's 
life  to  be  taken  and  the  monarchy  for  ever  destroyed  by  Russia  and 
Austria.  The  Russian  army  (or  bear),  as  if  impatient  for  its  food, 
was  "  to  rite  and  devour  much  flesh ; "  to  enter  Turkey  and  compara- 
tively overrun  the  land,  tearing  down  and  devouring  with  great  fury 
all  opposition.  **  At  the  capital  it  stops  :  here  are  its  decreed  limits, 
no  farther  it  must  go.  Here  the  Russian  general  divides  the  spoil  of 
many  cities  with  his  army  and  the  rich  provinces  of  Turkey  between 
his  officers.  Here  he  despises  the  oath  of  fidelity,  and  throws  away 
the  submission  of  a  subject,  proclaiming  himself  Bmperor  of  Greece,  * 
Russia  was  to  be  destroyed  by  Sweden — the  Spanish  monarchy  to  be 
destroyed  and  the  Stadtholdership  of  Holland  to  be  cut  off  close  to 
the  ground,  which  office  in  less  than  a  year  was  actually  abolished. 
The  Popedom  was  to  be  destroyed : — An  earthquake  to  swallow  the 
parliament  when  sitting,  and  great  part  of  London : — ^America  to  go 
to  war  with  England  : — France  to  lose  her  West  Indian  islands,  &c. 

In  the  notices  which  we  have  seen  of  Brothers  in  the  biographies, 
it  is  stated  that  the  government  at  length  interfered,  and  treating  him 
as  a  dangerous  and  mischievous  limatic,  caused  him  to  be  placed  in 
Bedlam,  where  he  was  confined  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In 
the  majority  of  the  accounts  the  date  of  his  death  is  not  mentioned, 
but  in  one  at  least  he  is  stated  to  have  died  at  Bedlam  in  1830. 

This  statement  must  however  be  incorrect.  A  zealous  disciple  of 
Richard  Brothers  named  John  FiDlayson,  printed  in  the  '  Age  of  the 
World  5519,  Christian  era  1849,'  a  book  more  strange  if  possible  than 
any  of  Brothers's  own,  entitled  '  The  Last  Trumpet  and  the  Flying 
Angel  through  the  midst  of  Heaven  proclaiming  the  Divine  and  True 
System  of  the  Universe  as  it  is;  as  given  by  God  to  the  late  Mr. 
Richard  Brothers,  and  also  to  Myself/  £a  In  the  midst  of  this  inco- 
herent production  between  an  account  of  the  immovable  earth  and 
the  moveable  sun,  the  planets,  and  the  stars  in  the  whole  of  the 
heavens  (which  stars  "are  oval-shaped,  immense  masses  of  frozen 
waters  from  ten  to  thirty  miles  in  diameter,  with  their  largest  ends 
foremost  to  assist  their  velocity  and  to  keep  them  in  their  respective 
courses  from  east  to  west  round  the  axle  of  the  heavens  and  that  of 
refixed  earth  "),  and  the  seven  seals  and  angels  of  the  RevelaUons,  is 
oddly  enough  inserted  an  account  of  the  release  of  Brothers  from  the 
lunatic  asylum,  and  of  his  death,  so  precise  in  statement,  as  to  pre- 
clude the  probability  of  error.  His  release  took  place  April  14, 1806^ 
the  order  being  given  by  Lord  Chancellor  Erskine  to  Mr.  Finlayson, 
who  at  onoe  proceeded  to  the  asylum  and  brought  Brothers  away 
with  him.  The  death  of  Brothers  occurred  in  1824  in  FinIayson*s 
house,  where  he  had  been  residing  for  the  last  nine  years. 

They  had  been  applying  to  LotcI  Chancellor  Eldon  for  a  restoration 
of  Brothers's  half-pay,  or  a  pension  which  ho  had  been  for  some  time 
paid,  but  which  had  been  withheld.  "On  Sunday  the  25th  of  January 
1824/'  says  Finlayson,  "he  said  to  me,  'We  must  now  be  done  with 
chancery,  and  I  must  write  to  it^  that  he  was  seized  with  the  cholera 
morbus  and  hectic  fever.'  ...  He  then  desired  me  to  shut  the  door 
and  open  the  window,  and  while  holding  his  right  hand  in  my  right 
hand,  he  asked  me  if  my  sword  and  hammer  were  ready  ?  and  on  my 
instantly  answering  in  the  affirmative  he  seemed  pleased,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  breathed  his  last,  no  one  being  present  but  myself:"  and  he 
goes  on  to  say  that  he  had  Brothers  buried  in  St  John's  Wood 
burying-ground,  "  and  caused  a  laxv^e  fiat  stone  to  be  placed  over  his 
grave,  wiih  his  and  my  name  on  it  Finlayson  went  on  teaching  and 
publishing  the  doctrines  of  Brothers,  notwithstanding  the  prophet's 
death,  and  he  tells  us  that  as  late  as  1848,  "God  gave  me  a  dream 
and  a  vision  of  Mr.  Brothers,  who  told  me  that  he  approved  of  all  I 
had  done,  and  lifting  his  two  hands  high  over  his  head,  he  rejoiced 
mightily  at  all  I  had  written  and  published."  Finlayson  printed 
several  single  leaf  tracts  in  1850,  and  these  are  the  last  publications 
of  the  school  of  Brothers  which  we  have  seen,  but  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  there  is  yet  to  be  found  here  and  there  a  firm^  believer 
that  the  prediction  of  the  'revealed  knowledge'  will  in  due  time  all 
be  accomplished. 

BROTIER,  GABRIEL,  was  bom  at  Tannay  in  the  Nivernois,  on 
th«  5th  of  September,  1723,  and  received  the  appointment  of  librarian 
of  the  college  of  Louis  le  Grand  from  the  Jesuits  among  whom  he  was 
educated.  On  the  suppression  of  that  order  he  lived  in  privacy,  and 
devoted  himself  to  literature.  In  1781  he  was  elected  member  of  the 
Academy,  aod  died  in  Paris  on  the  12th  of  February,  1789.  His 
original  works  hardly  deserve  notice,  and  it  is  upon  his  editions  of 
Tacitus  that  his  reputation  is  chiefly  founded.  The  Paris  editions, 
4  vols.  4to,  1771,  and  7  vols.  12mo,  1776,  differ  considerably  from  each 
other,  but  in  the  English  editions  the  two  are  incorporated.  Brotier 
published  also  an  edition  of  Pliny's  *  Natural  History '  in  6  vols.  12mo, 
1779,  the  •  Fables  of  Phffidrus,'  1783,  and  Amyot's  transUtion  of  *  Plu- 
tarch s  Lives,'  in  22  vols.  1788,  revised  and  republished  in  25  vols.  180L 


*  BROUGHAM,  HENR7,  LORD,  was  bom  in  St.  Andrew's  Square, 
Edinburgh,  on  the  19th  of  September,  1779.  His  father,  Henry 
Brougham,  Esq.  of  Scales  Hall,  Cumberland,  and  Brougham  Hall, 
Westmoreland,  was  descended  from  the  ancient  family  of  the 
Broughams  or  De  Burghams.  He  married  Eleanor  Syme,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  Syme,  one  of  the  clergymen  of 
Edinburgh,  and  niece,  through  her  mother,  of  Robertson  the 
historian.  Of  six  children  by  this  marriage — five  sons  and  one 
daughter — Henry  was  the  eldest.  (Two  of  the  other  sons,  James  and 
William,  were  members  of  parliament,  and  took  some  part  in  public 
life  during  the  brilliant  career  of  their  brother.)  The  £ami^  seems 
to  have  resided  for  the  most  part  in  Edinburgh,  though  sometimes  at 
Brougham  Hall,  where  Dr.  Ilobertson  visited  them  occasionally,  and 
used  to  walk  about  with  his  grandnephew.  It  was  at  the  famous 
High  School  of  Edinburgh  that  Henry  Brougham  received  his  earliest 
classical  education — first  under  Mr.  Luke  Fraser,  oue  of  the  uude^ 
masters,  mentioned  by  Lord  Cockbum  in  his  'Life  of  Jeffrey,'  a» 
having  had  the  distinguished  honour  of  sending  forth  from  three 
successive  classes,  three  pupils  no  less  celebrated  than  Scott,  Jeffrey, 
and  Brougham ;  and  next  under  the  head  master  or  rector,  Dr.  Adam, 
the  learned  author  of  the  '  Roman  Antiquities,  and  a  man  of  much 
weight  and  impressiveness  of  character,  whose  memory  is  not  jet 
locally  extinct.  From  the  High  School,  Brougham  passed,  at  the 
age  of  fifteen,  to  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  then  so  illustrious  by 
having  such  men  as  Dugald  Stewart,  Robison,  and  Black  among  Its 
professors,  that  English  youths  and  youths  from  the  colonies  were 
sent  to  it  to  complete  their  education. 

From  the  first  distinguished  by  extraordinary  quickness  and  talent, 
young  Brougham  began  to  atti*act  notice  at  the  university  moro 
particularly  by  his  fondness  for  mathematics  and  physical  science. 
Having,  when  not  more  than  seventeen,  written  a  paper  on  the 
refraction  and  reflection  of  light,  containing  what  he  considered  some 
original  speculations  on  that  subject,  he  sent  it  through  Sir  Cb&rles 
Bh^den  to  the  Royal  Society,  in  whose  '  Transactions '  it  was  printed 
in  the  year  1796.  He  followed  up  this  paper  by  another  on  the  same 
subject,  printed  in  the  '  Transaotions  for  the  year  1797;  and  in 
the  'Transactions'  for  1798,  there  appeared  a  third  paper  from  his 
pen,  entitled  '  General  Theorems  :  chiefly  Porisms  in  the  Higher 
Geometry.'  These  papers,  though  the  fact  of  their  author's  extreme 
youth  was  unknown,  attracted  some  notice  among  scientific  men  both 
at  home  and  abroad. 

Having  chosen  the  Scottish  Bar  as  his  profession,  and  completed 
his  legal  studies  at  Edinburgh,  Brougham,  after  a  tour  in  Prussia  and 
Holland  in  the  company  of  Mr.  Stuart,  afterwards  Lord  Stuart  de 
Rothsay,  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Edinburgh  Society  of 
Advocates  in  1800,  His  acquaintance  with  Homer,  Jeffrey,  and 
other  rising  young  men  of  the  Scottish  Whig  party  began  about  this 
time ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  renowned 
'*  Speculative  Society,"  in  which  these  and  other  Scotchmen,  after- 
wards known  to  fame  in  yarious  capacities,  first  cultivated  their 
habits  of  extemporaneous  debate.  Accordingly  in  1802,  when  the 
'  Edinburgh  Review '  was  started,  Brougham  soon  became  one  of  the 
chief  contributors.  "  After  the  third  number,"  says  Jeffrey,  "  he  was 
admitted,  and  did  more  for  us  than  anybody."  They  were  all  young 
men.  Allen  was  thirty -two  years  of  age;  Sidney  Smith  was  thirtj- 
one;  Jeffrey  was  twenty-nine;  Thomas  Brown,  the  metaphysician, 
was  twenty-four;  Horner  was  twenty-four;  and  Brougham  wtia 
twenty-three.  Brougham,  though  the  youngest^  had  the  great&^t 
share  of  literary  ambition.  While  writing  his  first  articles  for  the 
'  Review,'  he  was  preparing  for  the  press  a  more  elaborate  work  in 
his  own  name,  entitled  '  An  Enquiry  into  the  Colonial  Policy  of  the 
European  powers,*  which  was  published  in  two  volumes  at  Edinburgh 
in  1803,  and  was  considered  an  extraordinary  work  for  so  young  a 
man,  both  in  respect  of  knowledge  and  in  respect  of  boldness  of 
opinion.  After  this  work  had  been  published,  he  concentrated  his 
literary  efforts  on  the  'Review.'  The  eariy  numbers  had  been  so 
immediately  and  largely  successful  that  Constable  the  publisher  had 
cheerfully  acquiesced  in  the  proposal  that  the  articles,  at  first 
gp:atuitous,  should  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  10^  a  sheets  Of  all  the 
contributors  during  Jeffrey's  long  editorship,  which  began  in  1803 
and  closed  in  1828,  and  during  which  the  rate  of  payment  was  more 
than  doubled,  Brougham  was  the  most  industrious  and  versatile. 

In  1807,  Brougham  was  residing  in  London,  where  he  was  qualifying 
himself  for  the  English  bar.  The  reasons  of  this  change  were  various. 
For  one  thing,  as  may  be  learnt  from  Lord  Cockburn's  account  of  tbs 
discouragements  under  which  Scottish  Wliiggism  then  laboured  in 
Edinburgh,  and  particularly  within  the  precincts  of  the  '  Parliament 
House '  or  Supreme  Courts  of  Law,  the  prospects  of  a  young  Whig 
lawyer  in  Scotland  cannot  have  been  very  brilliant.  It  is  said 
however  that  a  visit  to  London  in  1807,  in  order  to  plead  before  the 
House  of  Lords  in  a  case  respecting  the  succession  to  the  Scottish 
dukedom  of  Roxburghe,  was  the  immediate  cause  of  his  resolution  to 
come  permanently  to  England.  At  all  events,  in  1808,  when  he  was 
in  his  twenty-ninth  year,  he  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn, 
and  began  to  practise  as  an  English  barrister  at  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  and  on  the  northern  circuit. 

He  had  brought  a  high  reputation  for  eloquence  and  ability  with 
him  from  Scotland;  and  it  was  not  long  More  he  confirmtd  and 
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extended  it.     Periiape  the  most  Bpl^did  display  of  his  powen  as  ^ 
pleader  at  this  period  of  his  career  was  in  his  adToeacy  before  parlia* 
ment  of  the  ease  of  certain  merefaants  of  London;  Liverpool,  and 
Manchester^  who  complained  of  the  injnry  done  to  Britisli  commerce 
bj  the  operation  of  the  famous  'Orders  in  Council/  by  which  the 
goYemment  sought  to  retaliate  on  Napoleon's  Berlin  decrees.    He  was 
uDSuoceeeful  in  hia  plea  that  the  '  Orders '  should  be  rescinded;  but  he 
gained  great  popularity  by  his  speech  on  the  question.    To  place  such 
a  man  in  paiiument  seemed  the  greatest  service  that  oould  be  rendered 
to  the  Whig  party;  and,  accordingly,  in  the  same  year  he  was  returned 
to  the  House  of  Commons  for  Camelford  by  the  Earl  of  Darlington, 
afterwards  Marquis  and  Duke  of  Cleveland,  the  patron  of  the  borough. 
Brougham  is  thus  one  of  the  many  eminent  statesmen  who,  during 
the  first  thirty  years  of  this  oentury,  owed  their  introduction  to  parlia- 
ment to  the  conyenience  of  rotten  boroughs.     His  maiden  speech  in 
parliament,  delivered  on  the  5th  of  March  1810,  on  the  occasion  of 
Mr.   Wfaitbread's  motion   reprobating  the  conduct  of  the  Earl  of 
Chatham  in  privately  transmitting  to  the  king  his  narrative  of  the 
expedition  to  the  Schelde,  somewhat  disappointed  the  anticipations 
that  had  been  formed  from  his  forensic  appearances.     It  was  able  and 
appropriate,  but  nothing  more.    Very  soon  however  he  mastered  his 
n-iw  element    The  House  began  to  feel  that  they  had  got  among  them 
a  man  of  constitutional  energr  and  daring,  an  orator  such  as  had  not 
Kit  on  those  benches  since  the  days  of  Fox  and  Pitt,  and  Burke, 
and  against  whose  passionate  vehemence,  unparalleled  fluency,  and 
remorseless  invective,  when  roused,  the  boldest  adversary  felt  that 
lie  was  powerless.    Canning  alone,  during  the  time  that  Brougham 
was  in  the  House  of  Commons,  could  face  him  deliberately  as  an 
antagonist ;  and  the  difference  of  their  styles  of  oratory  rendered  the 
occasions  on  which  they  were  matched  against  each  other  among  the 
most  remarkable  displays  of  gladiatorship  known  in  the  history  of 
parliament. 

When  Mr.  Brougham  commenced  his  political  career,  Britain  was  in 
a  condition  to  furnish  him  with  abundant  matter  on  which  to  exercise 
bis  oratory  of  denunciation  and  his  passion  for  reform.  It  was  the 
period  of  confirmed  Tory  ascendancy.  The  Perceval  administration 
was  struggling  against  Napoleon  abroad,  more  especially  in  Spain, 
where  Wellington  was  for  the  first  time  teaching  Britain  how  to  wrestle 
with  the  great  conqueror  on  land.  Out  of  this  peculiar  foreign  policy 
arose  many  questions  on  which  the  Whigs  differed  from  the  Tories ; 
while  in  the  domestic  and  colonial  policy  there  wefe  principles  and 
practices  which  the  Tories  of  the  present  day  would  condemn  as 
strongly  as  the  Whigs  did  then.  From  1810  to  1812,  Mr.  Brougham 
distinguished  himself  on  the  opposition  side  in  all  the  great  debates 
on  questions  of  home,  foreign,  and  colonial  policy,  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  opposition.  He  delivered  speeches  against  the  '  Orders  in 
Council'  (whieh,  very  much  through  his  means,  were  rescinded  in  1812, 
as  far  as  America  was  concerned),  against  flogging  in  the  army,  in 
behalf  of  the  Roman  Catholic  claims,  and  in  behalf  of  reform  in  the 
government  of  India.  It  was  at  thi^  period,  too,  that  he  began  his 
labours  in  some  questiq^s  of  general  philanthropy,  distinct  from  mere 
politics.  As  early  as  1810  he  carried  a  unanimous  address  to  the 
king,  praying  him  to  take  measures,  both  direct  and  diplomatic,  for 
the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade;  and  in  1812  he  spoke  on  the 
question  of  prison-management.  Nor  was  it  only  in  the  House  that 
his  energy  on  the  liberal  side  of  politics  and  general  opinion  was 
manifested.  In  1811,  for  example,  he  was  counsel  for  Messrs.  Hunt, 
the  proprietors  of  the  '  Examiner'  newspaper,  in  a  prosecution  for 
libel  on  account  of  an  article  against  government  on  the  subject  of 
flogging  in  the  army,  and  also  for  Mr.  Drakard,  proprietor  of  the 
'Stamford  News/  in  a  similar  action  for  libel  on  account  of  a  repub- 
lication of  the  same  article.  In  the  first  ctise  he  obtained  a  verdict 
for  his  clients ;  in  the  second,  he  failed ;  but  his  speeches  on  both 
occasions  were  hailed  as  triumphant  defences  of  the  liberty  of  the 
press.  In  December  1812  he  was  again  counsel  for  the  Messrs.  Hunt, 
in  the  famous  trial  for  libel  on  account  of  an  article  offensive  to  the 
Prmoe  Regent;  and  the  defence  is  said  to  have  been  as  offensive  to  the 
Prince  as  the  article  itself,  and  never  to  have  been  forgotten  by  him. 

At  the  time  of  this  last  forensic  display,  Mr.  Brougham  was  not  a 
member  of  parliament.  In  October  1812 — the  administration  of  Lord 
Liverpool  and  Lord  Castlereagh  having  just  succeeded  that  of  Mr. 
Perceval — he  was  induced  to  contest  the  Liverpool  election,  in  asso- 
ciation with  another  Whig,  against  Mr.  Canning  and  another  minis- 
terial candidate ;  and,  having  lost  this  election,  and  also  failed  in  a 
Mibsequent  canvas  for  the  Inverkeithing  Burghs,  he  remained  ex- 
duded  from  parliament  for  four  years.  During  these  four  years,  the 
Liverpool  and  Castlereagh  administration  carried  on  the  finid  struggle 
against  Napoleon,  whidi  ended  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo  and  the 
treaty  of  Vienna ;  and  during  the  same  period  were  passed  the  Corn 
Laws,  the  repeal  of  which  was  to  cost  so  much  6ffoi*t  at  a  subsequent 
day. 

In  1816  Mr.  Brougham  was  returned  to  parliament  (this  time  also 
through  the  influence  of  the  Earl  of  Darlington)  for  the  borough  of 
Winchelsea;  and  he  continued  to  represent  that  borough  till  the  year 
1830.  Three  times  indeed  during  this  period  he  contested  the  county 
of  Westmoreland  against  the  Torv  and  family  influence  then  para- 
Burant  in  it— namely,  at  the  general  elections  of  1818, 1820,  and  1826 
—but  without  saocess. 


The  period  between  1816  and  1880  was  perhaps  that  of  Mr. 
Brougham's  greatest  celebrity.  The  war  being  over,  all  the  energies 
of  the  nation  wei^  free  for  the  work  of  domestic  and  colonial  inquiry 
and  reform,  and  such  men  as  Brougham  found  larger  scope  for  their 
activity  than  ever.  His  biography  at  this  time,  so  far  as  his  political 
activity  is  concerned,  naturally  divides  itself  into  stages  corresponding 
with  the  successive  ministers  then  in  office.  The  Liverpool  ministry 
continued  in  office  during  the  rest  of  the  nominal  reign  of  Qeorge  III., 
and  as  far  into  that  of  Qeorge  lY.  as  April  1827,  considerably  modified 
in  its  policy  however  by  the  admission  into  it  in  1816  of  Canning,  and 
farther  by  the  accession  of  Canning  to  the  Foreign  Office  in  1822,  on 
the  death  of  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry.  Then  followed  the  brief 
administration  of  Canning  (April  to  August  1827),  succeeded  by  that 
of  Lord  Goderich  (August  1827  to  January  1828),  and  next  by  that  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  (January  1828  to  November  1830).  Every 
one  knows  that  the  history  of  Great  Britain  under  these  successive 
ministers  consisted  in  a  continuous  battle  between  the  Tories  and  the 
opposition  on  a  great  variety  of  questions  involving  popular  liberties 
in  opposition  to  prerogative ;  and  that  the  progress  of  victory  was  so 
steadily  on  the  side  of  the  opposition  that  point  after  point  was  con- 
ceded, and  the  views  of  the  Tory  party  themselves  in  matters  of 
government  became  entirely  changed  from  what  they  had  been  in 
1815.  Much  of  this  progress  was  owing  to  the  genius  and  liberality 
of  Canning,  whose  foreign  policy  in  particular  infutied  a  new  spirit 
into  the  later  years  of  the  Liverpool  administration;  but  much  of  it 
also  was  owing  to  the  oratory  and  energy  of  Mr.  Brougham.  A  lint  of 
the  topics  of  his  principal  speeches  in  the  House  during  the  period  in 
question  will  best  indicate  the  course  of  his  parliamentary  career : — 
In  1816  (the  year  of  his  re-admission  to  parliament)  he  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  debates  on  the  Reduction  of  the  Army-Estimates,  the 
Repeal  of  tholVoperty-Taz,  the  Distresses  of  the  Agricultural  Interest^ 
and  other  topics  natural  at  a  time  of  sudden  transition  from  war  to 
peace ;  and  in  the  same  session  he  commenced  his  long  labours  in  the 
cause  of  Popular  Education,  by  moving  and  obtaining  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  education  of  the  poor  in  the  metro- 
polis. In  1817  he  made  a  speech  on  the  Distresses  of  the  Manufacturing 
Classes,  recurred  to  the  question  of  the  Education  of  the  Poor  in  the 
Metropolis,  and  attacked  the  foreign  policy  of  the  ministry.  In  1818 
he  spoke  on  the  Tithe  Laws  and  Parliamentary  Reform,  recurred  again 
to  the  subject  of  Metropolitan  Education,  aud  succeeded  in  obtaining 
the  appoiutmeut  of  a  commission,  since  so  famous,  for  Inquiring  into 
the  Abuses  of  the  Public  Charitable  Foundations  of  the  Kingdom 
connected  with  Education.  He  was  not  himself  nominated  on  this 
commissioui  but  he  continued  to  watch  its  proceedings  with  the 
greatest  interest,  and  to  keep  public  attention  fixed  on  it.  Thus,  in 
1818,  he  published  'A  Letter  to  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  upon  the  Abuse 
of  Public  Charities,'  which  was  so  popular  that  it  ran  through  ten 
editions  in  a  few  months.  In  1819,  besides  his  other  appearances  in 
parliament,  he  defended  the  Education  Committee  against  certaiu 
charges  of  Sir  Robert  PeeL  During  the  years  1820  aud  1821  his  time 
was  chiefly  occupied  in  proceedings  connected  with  the  case  of  Queen 
Caroline,  whoso  diflerences  with  her  husband  had  been  a  subject  of 
public  scandal  for  some  years,  but  now  assumed  all  the  dimensions  of 
a  political  convulsion,  in  consequence  of  her  arrival  in  England  to 
claim  the  honours  of  Queen-Consort  on  her  husband's  accession  to  the 
throne.  Mr.  Brougham's  conduct  of  the  whole  case  as  her  Majesty's 
Attorney-General,  and  in  particular  his  two  great  speeches  in  that 
capacity — tho  one  before  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  trial  for  her 
Divorce,  the  other  beforo  the  Privy  Council  in  the  argument  for  her 
Coronation  — immensely  increased  his  popularity ;  as  did  also  his 
subsequent  defence  at  the  Durham  assizes  of  Mr.  Williams,  proprietor 
of  the  '  Durham  Chronicle,'  in  an  action  for  libel  brought  against  him 
by  the  Durham  clergy,  for  an  article  reflecting  on  their  conduct  for  not 
permitting  the  city  bells  to  be  tolled  on  the  queen's  death.  His  attack 
on  the  clei'gy  on  this  occasion  was  terrifia  All  these  displays  of  oratory 
in  the  queen  s  case  were  forensic  rather  than  parliamentary ;  but  the 
gravity  of  the  case  gave  them  political  importance,  and  aflected  Mr. 
Brougham's  position  in  the  Houso  of  Commons.  Here,  whilst  bur- 
dened with  business  as  the  queen's  attorney-general,  ho  had  not  ceased 
to  take  part  in  debates  on  Education,  Admiralty  Reform,  the  State  of 
Ireland,  and  other  topics.  In  the  session  of  1823,  when  Canning's 
foreign  ministi^  was  beginning  a  new  era  in  our  relations  with  foreign 
powers,  Mr.  Brougham,  who  had,  in  1816,  stood  almost  alone  in  the 
House  in  denouncing  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  calling  on  the  British 
government  to  pursue  another  policy  in  foreign  affairs  than  that  of  the 
Alliance,  was  able  to  return  to  the  topic  under  much  more  favourable 
auspices,  in  a  speech  attacking  the  alliance  for  their  armed  inter- 
ference, through  France,  with  the  liberties  of  the  Spanish  nation. 
Canning,  though  not  going  so  far,  may  be  supposed  on  this  occasion 
to  have  sympathised  to  some  extent  with  his  parliamentary  rival; 
but  on  another  occasion,  during  the  same  session,  the  two  orators 
oame  to  a  personal  quarreL  It  was  on  a  debate  on  Catholic  Emauci* 
pation,  and  the  scene  was  one  of  the  most  memorable  that  ever  occurred 
in  the  house.  Mr.  Brougham,  charging  Canning  with  foithlessness  to 
his  previous  declarations  in  behalf  of  emancipation,  pressed  the  ohaige 
in  a  speech  of  extraordinary  invective,  which  he  wound  up  by  pointing 
to  Canning  as  having  been  guilty  **  of  the  most  monstrous  truckling 
for  office  that  the  whole  history  of  political  tei^giversation  oould 
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present*  Ganning^  goaded  out  of  all  power  of  aelf-contro],  started 
up  and  cried  "  It  is  false  t  "*  and  the  Speaker  had  to  interpose  and 
arrange  the  matter  in  parliamentary  form  by  enforcing  matoal 
explanations.  In  the  same  session  Mr.  Brougham  spoke  on  Colonial 
Slavery  and  oo  Delays  in  Chanceiy.  In  1824  his  greatest  effort  was 
a  speech  on  a  motion  censuring  the  Demerara  authorities  for  their 
proceedings  in  the  case  of  the  Rev.  John  Smith,  an  Independent 
missionary,  who,  on  suspicion  of  haring  incited  the  slaves  to  revolt, 
was  tried  in  a  very  illegal  manner,  and  while  under  sentence  of  death 
expired  in  prison.  In  1825  the  expulsion  of  a  missionary  from  Bar- 
badoes  furnished  a  text  of  the  same  kind ;  and  in  that  and  the  following 
session.  Colonial  Slavery,  the  Catholic  claims.  Chancery  Reform,  and 
the  Com  Laws,  were  the  chief  topics  of  Mr.  Brougham's  oratory.  On 
the  accession  of  the  Canning  ministry  in  1827,  he  signalised  his 
independence  in  the  House  by  defending  the  chief  measures  of  that 
ministry,  declaring  that,  "  since  Mr.  Canning  had  established  a  system 
of  liberal  and  manly  foreign  policy,"  he  should  have  his  support  On 
this  occasion  he  even  sat  on  the  ministerial  benches,  though  declaring 
that  he  had  bound  himself  not  to  take  office  under  Mr.  Canning.  In 
this  peculiar  position  of  independence  he  continued  his  parliamentary 
activity  under  the  administrations  of  Lord  Goderich  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  after  Canning's  death ;  taking  part  in  the  debates  which 
led  to  the  famous  passing  of  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill  by  Wellington's 
ministry  (April,  1829),  but  at  the  same  time  pressing  questions  of  his 
own.  Among  these  was  Law  Reform,  on  which  on  February  7, 1823, 
he  delivered  a  speech  of  six  hours'  length,  containing  the  germs  of 
many  improvements  in  this  important  department  of  administration 
whidi  have  since  been  carried  into  effect.  In  1829  he  had  the  satis- 
faction of  explaining  to  the  House  the  proceedings  of  the  great  Charities 
Commission,  the  appointment  of  which  he  had  procured  eleven  years 
before,  and  which  during  that  interval  had  investigated  into  the 
condition  and  history  of  no  fewer  than  19,000  of  the  charitable 
foundations  of  Great  Britain. 

During  the  period  of  Mr.  Brougham's  life  embraced  in  the  last 
paragraph  (1816-1830),  his  prodigious  activity  had  by  no  means  been 
confined  tn  his  duties  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Of  his  numerous 
pleadings  before  the  law-courts  during  this  time — many  of  them  on 
questions  of  public  and  political  interest — we  cannot  take  account; 
suffice  it  to  say  that,  after  having  occupied  the  distinguished  position 
of  attorney-general  for  the  queen,  which  gave  him  for  a  time  precedence 
at  the  bar,  and  after  having  on  the  queen's  death  resigned  Uiis  prece- 
dence, he  was  permanently  invested  with  the  silk  gown  in  1827.  Blis 
various  literary  contributions  to  the  '  Edinburgh  Review '  during  the 
same  period  would  form  a  separate  item  in  the  account  of  his  occu- 
pations. More  important  in  some  respects  are  the  services  he  rendered 
out  of  parliament  to  the  cause  of  popular  education.  We  have  seen 
how  in  1816  he  stood  forth  in  parliament  in  behalf  of  this  cause  by 
procuring  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  examine  into  the  stats 
of  education  in  the  metropolis.  The  result  of  that  inquiry  was  that  it 
wae  found  that  120,000  children  in  London  were  growing  up  without 
any  means  of  education  whatever.  This  fact,  acting  on  his  ardent 
mind,  seems  to  have  determined  him  to  an  unusual  energy  in  all 
matters  connected  with  the  education  of  the  people.  Associating 
himself  with  Dr.  Birkbeck,  he  wss  instrumental  in  founding  in  the 
year  1828  the  London  Mechanics  Institution ;  and  not  long  afterwards 
he  published  his  'Practical  Observations  on  the  Education  of  the 
People,  addressed  to  the  Working  CUsses  and  their  Employers,' 
twenty  editions  of  which  were  rapidly  sold,  and  produced  an  extra- 
ordinary effect  all  over  the  country.  Partly  on  account  of  his  exertions 
in  this  cause,  and  partly  on  account  of  his  general  celebrity,  he  was  elected 
in  1825  to  the  honorary  post  of  Lord  Rector  of  Glasgow  University; 
his  opponent  on  this  occasion  being  Sir  Walter  Scott,  against  whom 
his  election  was  determined  by  the  casting-vote  of  the  previous  rector, 
Sir  James  B£ackintosh.  The  'Address'  which  he  delivered  to  the 
students  on  his  installation,  and  which  has  been  often  printed  since, 
was  prepared  amid  the  fatigues  of  the  Northern  Circuit  Dicing  his 
visit  to  Scotland  at  this  time  he  was  entertained  at  a  public  dinner — 
one  of  the  largest  ever  held  in  Scotland — by  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh; 
on  which  occasion  his  friend  Mr.,  afterwards  Lord  Cockbum,  occupied 
the  chsir,  and  reviewed  his  history  since  the  time  when,  as  a  young 
barrister,  he  had  left  Edinburgh  for  the  English  capital  In  the  same 
vear  he  introduced  a  bill  into  parliament  for  the  incorporation  of  the 
University  of  London,  in  the  establishment  of  which  as  an  institution 
of  the  higher  education  on*  principles  which  would  admit  all  classes  of 
British  subjects,  irrespective  of  their  religious  opinions,  and  without 
any  religious  tests,  he  had  taken  an  active  part.  Not  the  least  of  his 
extra-parliamentary  services  during  the  period  in  question  were  those 
which  he  rendered  in  coimection  with  the  foundation  in  1827  of  the 
'Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,'  whose  object,  as 
stated  in  its  origmal  prospectus,  was  "  by  the  periodical  publication  of 
treatises,  under  the  direction  and  with  the  sanction  of  a  superintending 
committee,  to  impart  useful  information  to  all  classes  of  the  conmiu- 
nity,  particularly  to  such  as  are  unable  to  avail  themselves  of  expo* 
J{f»<»|^*e»chers.^'  That  limited  object  was  carried  much  farther  during 
the  labours  of  seventeen  years.  Mr.  Brougham  was  appointed  chairman 
of  this  committee,  and  his  discourse  *  On  the  Objects,  Pleasures,  and 
Advantages  of  Science,'  was  the  first  pubUcation  of  the  society. 

The  year  1880  was  an  eventful  one  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Brougham,  as 


well  as  in  the  political  history  of  Ghreat  Britain.  Elarly  in  that  year 
he  resigned  his  seat  for  Winchelsea  on  the  ground  that  he  could  no) 
go  along  with  the  Marquis  of  Cleveland,  the  patron  of  the  borough,  in 
supporting  the  Wellington  Ministry,  whose  determination  to  oppose 
Parliamentary  Reform  was  inflexibly  taken.  He  was  immediately 
returned  for  Knaresborough,  and,  as  member  for  that  borough,  he 
made  speeches  on  colonial  slavery  and  other  topics,  and  introduced  a 
Bill  for  the  Establishment  experimentally  in  the  three  counties  of 
Kent,  Durham,  and  Northumberland,  of  Local  Courts  of  Justice, 
somewhat  on  the  model  of  the  county  courts  which  have  since  beea 
instituted.  In  the  midst  of  these  exertions,  the  death  of  Gkorge  IV. 
(June  1830),  followed  so  speedily  by  the  French  Revolution  of  July, 
induced  a  national  crisis.  At  the  general  election  on  the  accession  of 
William  IV.,  Mr.  Brougham  stood  for  Yorkshire,  and  was  returned 
for  that  great  county,  free  of  expense,  along  with  Lord  Morpeth,  the 
Hon.  William  Duncombe,  and  Mr.  BethelL  In  the  course  of  the 
canvas  for  this  county,  he  gave  an  extraordinary  proof  of  his  physical 
and  mental  enei^  by  attending  and  speaking  at  eight  different 
electoral  meetings  in  one  day,  travelling  that  day  120  miie«  (it  wss 
before  the  period  of  railroads),  and  appearing  next  morning  at  tiie 
York  assizes.  As  member  for  the  great  constituency  of  York — ^which 
had  till  then  been  accustomed  to  elect  only  some  men  aristocraticaUy 
connected  with  the  county — Mr.  Brougham  was  in  a  position  S3 
powerful  as  any  British  commoner  could  occupy.  Backed  by  such  a 
constituency,  he  could  regard  himself  as  a  tribune  of  the  British 
people,  rather  than  as  an  ordinary  member  of  parliament.  It  was 
with  the  consciousness  of  this  that^  when  the  new  parliament  met,  he 
stood  forth  in  that  parliament  as  the  champion  of  '  Parliamentary 
Reform' — ^then  the  one  thought  of  the  nation.  As  an  independent 
member,  but  also  with  the  understood  sanction  of  the  Whigs,  he 
announced  for  the  16th  of  November  a  motion  on  this  subject  of  a 
very  comprehensive  character.  According  to  the  sketch  given  by  Mr. 
Roebuck  in  his '  History  of  the  Whigs,'  of  the  bill  which  Mr.  Brougham 
intended  to  introduce  on  this  occasion,  he  was  psepared  to  reduce 
the  number  of  representatives  in  the  House  of  Commons  from  65S 
to  500,  allowing  the  representation  of  Scotland  to  stand  numerically 
as  it  was,  but  curtailing  the  Irish  representation ;  he  was  prepared 
also  to  give  the  franchise  to  all  copyholders  and  leaseholders,  and  to 
all  householders  whatsoever;  and  he  was  to  enfranchise  the  large 
commercial  towns,  and  to  mulct  the  rotten  boroughs  of  one  member 
each,  allowing  them  to  retain  one.  On  the  eve  of  this  motion  how- 
ever there  came  a  ministerial  crisis.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
his  colleagues,  defeated  on  a  govemmeut  measure  on  the  16th  of 
November,  resigned  on  the  following  day ;  and  when  the  House  met, 
in  which  Mr.  Brougham  was  to  propose  his  motion,  negociations  were 
going  on  between  the  king  and  Earl  Qrey  for  the  formation  of  a  Whig 
ministry.  In  these  circumstances  Mr.  Brougham  postponed  his  motion 
for  a  few  days,  and,  in  doing  so,  used  certain  phxuses  which  were 
interpreted  as  an  indication  that  he  and  the  Whig  leaders 'were  not 
in  communication,  that  he  was  not  to  be  in  the  new  ministry,  but  was 
to  proceed  as  an  independent  member  without  reference  to  them. 
Indeed  the  Whigs,  having  been  out  of  office  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  were  in  the  position  of  a  body  which  had  yet  to  orguuse 
itselfi  A  number  of  men  had  been  acting  together  in  opposition,  but 
to  adjust  their  places  in  a  new  ministry  was  not  easy ;  and  Mr. 
Brougham,  in  particular,  though  as  largely  identified  as  any  man  with 
the  course  of  Whig  principles  in  the  past,  occupied  ground  so  pecu- 
liarly his  own,  and  was  so  formidable  in  his  peculiarities,  that  it  was 
thought  the  hereditary  Whig  leaden  would  be  glad  '  to  throw  him 
overboard '  if  they  could.  Great  then,  was  the  surprise  of  the  natioa 
when,  on  the  announcement  of  the  new  Whig  ministry  under  the 
premiership  of  Earl  Qrey  on  the  22nd  of  November,  it  was  found 
that  Mr.  Brougham  had  a  place  in  it^  no  longer  as  plain  Mr.  Brougliam, 
but  as  Baron  Brougham  and  Yaux,  Lord  Chancellor  of  England. 
The  whole  private  history  of  the  transaction,  and  indeed  of  the 
formation  of  the  ministry,  is  yet  but  obscurely  known ;  but  Mr.  Roe- 
buck, in  his  '  History  of  the  Whigs,'  gives  the  various  rumours  of  the 
day,  and  adopts  as  the  true  conclusion  the  suppoaition  that  Hr. 
Brougham  was  offered  the  lord-chancellorship  simply  because  Earl 
Grey  found  it  utterly  impossible  to  construct  a  government  leaving 
him  out,  and  that  Mr.  Brougham  accepted  it  simply  because  to  have 
refused  it  would  have  paralysed  the  Whig  party  at  the  moment  of 
their  first  return  to  power,  made  an  eternal  separation  between  him 
and  the  Whigs,  and  ruined  his  own  chances  of  further  usefulness.  As 
the  Lord-Chancellor  of  a  Whig  ministry,  he  had  a  new  career  opened 
up  to  him,  not  so  congenial  perhaps  as  that  of  a  great  popular  chief 
in  the  Lower  House,  untrammeled  by  party,  but  stUI  promising 
opportunities  of  great  public  service. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  Whig  ministry  from  November  1S30 
to  November  1884,  Lord  Brougham  was  identified  perhaps  more  tb&a 
any  other  member  with  its  policy  and  measures^  sharing  its  first 
extraordinary  popularity  and  its  subsequent  disfavour*  To  him  imd 
Earl  Grey  in  the  Upper  House  fell  the  difficult  task  of  carrying  against 
the  opposition  of  the  peers  the  bill  for  Parliamentary  Reform,  Eup- 
ported  in  the  other  house  by  Lord  Althorp  and  Lord  John  Ru$s«ll. 
In  the  debates  on  the  bill  Lord  Brougham's  eloquence  rang  through 
the  House  of  Peers  such  peals  as  had  long  been  unheard  then ;  and 
his  famous  q>eech  on  the  second  reading  oi  the  bill,  on  the  7th  of 
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Ootober  1881,  tftkes  its  place  as  one  of  the  most  extraordinaiy 
•peciineiifl  of  oratory  in  modem  times.  When  the  peers  stood  firm  in 
rejectiDg  the  bill,  and  the  throne  and  the  government  were  felt  to  lie 
over  a  mine  of  popular  wrath  which  might  any  day  burst  into  civil 
war.  Lord  Brougham  and  Earl  Grey  conducted  the  memorable 
negociations  with  the  king,  with  a  view  to  induce  him  to  avoid  the 
catastrophe  by  a  new  creation  of  peers,  on  purpose  to  turn  the  votes 
in  tbe  Upper  House ;  and  some  very  curious  particulars  showing  his 
boldness  in  the  crisis  are  related  in  Mr.  Roebuck's  '  History/  When, 
at  length,  the  discretion  of  the  Duke  of  Welliugton,  himself  convinced 
of  the  impossibility  of  forming  a  Tory  ministry,  or  resisting  the 
bill  any  longer,  induced  the  lords  to  yield,  and  tHe  bill  became  law 
(June  1882),  Lord  Brougham  and  his  colleagues  were  free  to  go  on 
to  new  measurea  "  Tbe  abolition  of  slavery  in  all  our  colonies  ;  tbe 
opening  of  the  East  India  trade,  and  destruction  of  the  company's 
monopoly;  the  Amendment  of  the  Criminal  Laws;  vast  improve- 
ments in  the  whole  Municipal  Jurisprudence,  both  as  regards  Law 
and  Equity;  the  settlement  of  the  Bank  Charter;  the  toUl  Reform 
of  the  Scotch  Municipal  Corporations;  the  entire  alteration  of  the 
Poor  Laws ;  an  ample  commencement  made  in  reforming  Uie  Irish 
Church  by  the  abolition  of  ten  bishoprics  ^ — such  is  Lord  Brougham's 
own  enumeration  of  the  series  of  measures  carried  by  the  first  Reform 
Parliament  from  1882  to  1834,  and  in  the  preparation  and  passing  of 
which  he  had  nis  full  share.  His  speeches  in  tbe  Lords  on  tbese 
topics  form  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  published  collection.  It 
ia  to  be  remembered,  too,  that  all  this  time  he  was  discharging  his 
oneroas  judicial  duties  as  Lord  Cbancellor.  In  this  capacity  also  his  pro- 
digious activity  was  manifest ;  all  the  more  so  when  it  was  contrasted 
with  the  dilatoriuess  of  his  predecessor  Lord  Eld  on.  In  the  first 
year  of  his  chancellorship  he  sat  two  days  longer  than  Lord  Eldon  had 
done,  and  "  by  devoting  more  hours  each  day  to  the  business  of  his 
court,  he  was  enabled  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  to  decide  no  less 
than  120  appeals  and,  instead  of  leaving,  as  his  predecessor  had  done, 
a  large  arrear  of  causes,  he  had  the  gratification  of  saying  that  he  had 
not  left  a  single  appeal  unheard,  nor  one  letter  unanswered."  There 
have  been  various  opinions  as  to  Lord  Brougham's  accuracy  as  a 
lawyer ;  but  his  astonishing  power  of  getting  through  work  rendered 
the  term  of  his  supremacy  a  memorable  one  in  the  annals  of  Chancery, 
and  his  judgments^  always  carefully  prepared,  have  shown  the  injustice 
of  many  of  the  attacks  on  his  legal  reputation.  His  manner  of 
exercising  his  patronage  as  chancellor  both  in  church  and  state,  has 
also  been  a  subject  of  general  praise. 

In  1884  there  was  a  new  ministerial  crisis.  What  had  been  done  in 
the  first  two  sessions  of  the  Reform  Parliament,  was  **  by  some  san- 
guine and  impatient  spirits,"  says  Lord  Brougham,  ''held  quite  as 
nothing  compared  with  the  vast  change  which  they  had  expected." 
In  other  woxxls,  Radicalism  as  distinct  from  Whiggism  had  assumed 
shape  and  organisation  out  of  doors^  and  the  Whigs  were  accused  of 
not  going  far  or  fast  enough.  Some  of  their  later  measures  too,  par- 
ticularly their  Irish  coercive  policy,  were  largely  unpopular.  In  the 
ministry  itself  differences  arose.  In  May  1834,  Mr.  Stanley,  Sir 
James  Graham,  Lord  Ripon,  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  seceded 
from  the  ministry ;  and  in  July  Lord  Grey  himself  and  Lord  Althorp 
resigned  office  on  a  point  connected  with  Irish  Coercion.  Lord 
Althorp  was  prevaUed  upon  to  resume  office,  and  the  Whig  ministry 
continued  in  existence  till  November,  when  the  death  of  Lord 
Althorp's  father,  calling  him  to  the  Upper  House  as  Earl  Spencer, 
gave  the  king  an  opportunity  for  carrying  out  the  intention  he  had  for 
some  time  entertained,  and  changing  the  ministry  entirely.  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  who  had  in  the  meantime  been  organising  the  modem 
Conservative  party,  came  into  office.  His  ministry  however  lasted 
only  till  April  1885,  when  a  Eccond  Whig  ministry  was  formed  under 
the  premiership  of  Lord  Melbourne,  with  Lord  John  Russell  as 
Home-Secretary.  From  this  reconstructed  Whig  cabinet  Lord 
Broughsjn  was  excluded.  The  exact  grounds  of  his  exclusion  have 
probably  yet  to  be  revealed,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  secret  political 
history  of  the  time.  April  1835  is  the  date  of  Lord  Brougham's 
rupture  of  his  connectiens  with  the  Whig  party.  Since  that  time  he 
has  simply  been  an  ex-chancellor  with  a  pension  of  6000^  a>year,  but 
always  ready  for  public  duties  of  a  legal  nature ;  and  a  peer  of  the 
realm,  criticising  in  a  perfectly  independent  manner  the  measures 
brought  forward  by  successive  governments,  whether  Whig  or  Tory, 
and  occsaionally  proposing  measures  of  his  own. 

The  politiotl  life  of  Lord  Brougham  since  his  rupture  with  the 
Whigs  in  1885  till  the  present  time  has  consisted  in  what  may  be  called 
an  eneigetio  isolation,  manifested  in  a  series  of  independent  inter- 
ferences, cither  in  the  House  of  Lords  or  through  the  press,  with  the 
current  Whig  and  Tory  politics  of  the  country.  During  the  first  two 
years,  indeed,  of  the  Melbourne  administration,  he  was  comparatively 
inactive ;  his  only  important  appearance  at  this  time  being  in  a  speech 
in  the  House  of  Lords  in  May  1835,  proposing  a  series  of  comprehen- 
sive resolutions  on  the  subject  of  national  education.  The  year  1837 
however — in  the  June  of  which  year  William  IV.  was  succeeded  by 
Queen  Victoria — saw  him  sgain  remsrkably  active.  In  Februsry  in 
that  year,  he  introduced  two  bills— one  for  the  establishment  of  local 
courts,  and  the  other  for  the  abolition  of  pluralities ;  in  April  he  spoke 
at  large  on  the  subject  of  Irish  emigration  and  land-improvement  in 
Irelsnd;  in  May  he  was  attacking  the  government  policy  with  respect 
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to  Canada ;  and  in  June  he  moved  for  a  select  committee  to  inquire 
into  "the  state  of  business"  in  the  House  of  Peers.  All  this  was 
before  the  death  of  William  IV. ;  but  in  the  latter  part  of  the  same 
year  he  took  an  active  part  in  measures  then  before  parliament  for 
amending  the  Isw — supporting  the  forgery  bill,  and  other  alterations 
in  the  criminal  code  (hinting  while  doing  so  at  the  possibility  of 
abolishing  death-punishment  entirely),  and  also  supporting  a  bill  for 
abolishing  imprisonment  for  debt,  except  under  peculiar  circumstances. 
In  December  1837  he  again  brought  the  subject  of  national  education 
before  the  House  at  large  in  a  formal  bill  The  year  1888  was  marked 
by  his  violent  opposition  to  the  Melbourne  government,  on  the  subject 
of  Canada ;  and  his  three  speeches  pn  this  subject,  delivered  January  18, 
February  2,  and  February  8,  and  republished  under  the  title  of 
*  Speeches  on  the  Maltreatment  of  the  iNorth  American  Colonies,'  pro- 
duced immense  effect,  and  led  to  the  extraordinaxy  episode  that  year 
of  Lord  Durham's  sudden  return  from  Canada  in  anger  with  the 
Whigs.  Among  his  public  appearances  in  1839  were — a '  Speech  moving 
a  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  Com  Laws  ;*  *  A  Letter  on 
National  Education  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford;'  and  'A  Reply  to  Lord 
John  Russell's  letter  to  the  electors  of  Stroud  on  the  principles  of  the 
Reform  Act'  In  the  years  that  followed,  he  pursued  a  somewhat 
singular  course  in  connection  with  the  great  anti-corn  law  agitation 
which  then  occupied  the  country— on  the  whole  contributing  by  his 
declarations  of  opinion  and  votes  to  the  finsl  repeal  of  the  com  laws 
in  1846,  but  at  the  same  time  denouncing  the  league  as  unconstitu- 
tional During  the  Conservative  ministry  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  indeed, 
from  1841  to  1846,  Lord  Brougham  seemed  on  the  whole  to  cooperate 
more  amicably  with  the  govemment  than  he  had  done  with  their  Whig 
predecessors.  He  still  however  pushed  on  measures  of  his  own,  and, 
in  particular,  his  favourite  measures  of  law-reform.  In  1843  he  pub- 
lished 'Letters  on  Law-Reform,  addressed  to  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
James  Graham;'  in  1844  he  delivered  in  the  House  and  afterwards 
published  a  'Speech  on  the  Criminal  Code;'  and  in  May  1845  he  made 
another  great  speech  on  'Law-Reform.'  During  the  early  part  of 
Lord  John  Russell's  ministry  (1846-52),  Lord  Brougham  was  still 
chiefly  occupied  with  law  reform;  but  the  extraordinary  events  of 
1848  roused  him  to  new  displays  of  his  still  youthful  spirit  After 
the  downfall  of  Louis  Philippe,  he  proposed  to  the  revolutionary 
govemment  of  France  to  complete  his  connection  with  that  country 
(he  had  already  a  certain  connection  with  it  as  owner  of  an  estate  near 
Cannes,  where  he  generally  resided  a  considerable  part  of  every  year), 
by  becoming  in  regular  form  a  French  citizen ;  a  proposition  to  which 
M.  Marrast  replied  on  the  part  of  the  government^  by  informing  him 
that  if  he  became  a  French  citizen  he  must  cease  to  be  an  English 
peer.  Lord  Brougham's  opinion  on  the  revolution,  its  principles,  and 
its  oonsequenoes,  were  expressed  in  various  speeches  in  the  House  of 
Lords  in  1848  and  1849 — as,  for  example,  his  'Speech  on  Italian  and 
French  Afiairs'  on  April  11, 1848,  and  his  '  Speech  on  Foreign  Affairs' 
on  July  20, 1849 ;  but  more  at  large  in  his  '  Letter  to  the  Marquis  of 
Lanadowne  on  the  Late  Revolution  in  France,'  which  ran  through  five 
or  six  editions.  Far  more  generally  acceptable  have  been  his  recent 
persevering  services  in  law  reform— represented,  for  example,  in  1850, 
by  his  'Inaugural  Address  on  the  Establishment  of  a  Law-School;' 
his  'Letter  to  Lord  Chancellor  Cottenham  upon  the  Bill,  to  give 
primary  jurisdiction  to  tbe  masters  in  ordinary  of  the  High  Court  of 
Chancery  in  certain  cases ;'  and  his  '  Letter  to  Lord  Denman  on  the 
Legislation  of  1850  as  regards  the  Amendment  of  the  Law ;'  in  1851 
by  his  'Speech  on  the  Law  of  Evidence  Bill;'  and  in  1853  by  his 
'Speeches  on  County  Courts  and  Law  Amendment'  Indeed  even  now 
Lord  Brougham  is  the  still  active  patriarch  of  law  reform ;  and  labours 
sssiduously  in  this  great  duty,  often  in  connection  with  '  The  Law 
Amendment  Society.' 

Such  is  a  simple  statement  of  the  facts  of  Lord  Brougham's  political 
life,  as  divided  into  the  three  distinct  periods  of  his  early  activity,  as 
Mr.  Brougham  the  Reform  chief  and  orator  (1810-1830),  his  Lord 
Chancellorship  in  connection  with  a  Whig  ministry  (1830-1834),  and 
his  later  career  of  isolation  and  independence.  There  are  somQ  who 
criticise  the  last  period  of  bis  career  in  an  unfriendly  spirit,  and  main- 
tain that  the  Lord  Brougham  of  1835-56  is  a  totally  different  man 
from  the  Henry  Brougham  of  1810-30,  or  even  from  the  Lord  Chan- 
oellor  Brougham  of  1830-34.  More  than  once  Lord  Brougham  haa 
replied  to  these  charges  of  inconsistency  founded  on  his  conduct  since 
1835,  maintaining,  that  in  reality  he  has  always  been  true  to  the 
principles  he  professed  at  first,  and  the  appearance  of  inconsistency  is 
caused  by  changed  drcumstances  and  conditions.  It  probably  remains 
however  for  his  future  biographer  to  determine  this  point  more  exactly, 
by  ascertaining,  if  possible,  the  real  'formula'  of  his  whole  political 
life.  Meanwhue,  this  may  be  said,  that  at  the  age  of  seventy«seven 
Lord  Brougham  can  look  back  upon  a  political  past  more  active  and 
more  full  of  changes  than  perhaps  any  other  man  in  Europe. 

In  addition  to  the  juvenile  work  on  the  '  Colonial  Policy  of  the 
European  Powers,'  mentioned  above,  and  to  the  miscellaneous  pam- 
phlets and  articles  in  the  '  Edinburgh  Review,'  which  have  also  been 
mentioned.  Lord  Brougham  has,  since  his  release  from  the  cares  of 
oflSoe  in  1884,  given  various  literary  works  to  the  world,  proving  his 
powers  in  authorship.  The  '  Collected  Edition  of  his  Speeches,'  in 
four  volumes,  was  published  in  1838,  and  includes  his  chief  orations  up 
to  that  date^  with  historical  notes  and  introductions,  and  a  'Discourse 
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fl»  tb#  ^L)Q«i#n«i  pf  t|)#  Aneuwtf^*  Anu>Og»t  other  WQrM  ai9 
]iui  viitjop  of  P^Uy't  'Natural  Tb#olog]r/  aiMl  'DiMarUtioBS  oo 
Sobj'^cU  of  3«tfiii»  ooDiMoiB4  wHb  N%tpna  TbiK>l9g7/  Jo  1839-^3 
ap|)eam)  bid  Mrias  of  '  Historic  Skfitebea  of  Statwmum  who  flouri8be4 
10  ih0  Tima  of  Qeorg9  Uh;'  and  io  184$  bU  'lifea  oT  Men  of  ArU 
tod  8(i»aee  wbo  flounabed  ia  tbe  Time  of  Qeoige  II L'  A  new  and 
complete  edition  of  aU  these  workii  inclodiog  one  of  bU  '  Political 
Pbiloaopby/  tio%  7»t  pompleted,  and  otbein  till  now  unpubliabady  ia  at 
praaent  in  progreaa  noder  bia  lorasbip'a  auperintendenoe. 

In  ^833  I^rd  Broygbam  waa  elected  a  Foreign  Aaaoeiato  of  the 
Xnatitute  of  Fraa^.  ana  afUrwv^  »  member  of  tbe  JioyiU  JUmdemy 
of  Sci^ncea  qf  }i$plm.  In  1860,  raaunung  bia  optical  reeearcbea,  he 
eommupicated  to  tbf  Uoyfii^  Society, '  Kxperimeota  and  Obseryationa 
Vpon  tbe  Propejrtiea  of  Lights'  followed  in  ii»62  by  '  Fnrtber  Expert- 
ipenta/  Apd  agftio  by  'Further  Experimenti'  in  1853.  Tbe  argument 
of  theae  pwen,  baaed  pp  elaborate  e^Lperimenta,  abowa  the  prinr 
cipla  ffx  vbi^h  Newton  eatabUtbed  bia  theory  of  light  to  be  incon- 
clusiye.  Theue  reaearchee  were  communicated  aiipnltaneooaly  to  the 
Academy  of  Sdeocea  at  Paria  ('  Comptea  Bendua  de  TAcad.  daa  ScL'), 
and  tbe  pbejvjomena  in  queation  were  referred  by  Arigo  to  the 
"doctrine  of  interferencea."  In  IS55  he  pnbliahed,  conjointly  with 
E-  J.  UoiOh,  ^a^Y  AP  'Analytical  View  of  Sir  laaao  Newto^'a 
Prin^ipiar' 

Lord  Broagfaani  parried,  in  1819,  the  eldeet  daughter  of  Thomaa 
Eden.  Esq.,  of  Wimbledon,  deputy  auditor  of  Qreenwicb  Hoapital, 
and  brothiBr  of  Lofda  Auckland  and  Heplsy,  thia  ladv  having  been 
previoualy  mairied  to  John  Spalding,  Esqr  ^  daughter,  tha  only 
lfl«ue  of  this  marriaga»  died  young. 

BROUN CKEB,  or  BROUN KbB,  WILUAH,  Yiaoouni  Bronnckar, 
of  Caatle-Lyooa  in  Ireland  (which  title  waa  conferred  on  bii  father, 
i»bo  b"d  beeo  prraident  pf  Muoater  m  1046),  waa  bom  about  1620, 
Jo  I6i6  he  waa  made  Doctor  of  Physio  a^  Oxford.  In  1660,  having 
then  8Uflca«ded  bia  father,  who  died  in  I6i^,  be  aubacribed  tbe  declar»- 
iioQ  iiiaued  in  April  by  tbe  frienda  of  the  Raatoration.  Jn  1663  and 
)663  be  waa  named  Pr^aident  of  the  Royal  Society  in  the  ahartera  of 
ipoorpoiation  then  granted,  which  office  he  held  for  fifteen  yeara,  He 
waa  altto  chanct-Uor  of  the  queen,  a  lord  of  the  admiralty,  and  ipaater 
of  St.  CatberiuA'a  Hoap^taL    He  died  on  tbe  ath  of  April,  1684. 

JjQrd  Brouna^  waa  a  mathematician,  an4  i«  the  author  pf  two 
remarkable  diacoferia^  He  waa  the  ^t  who  introduoed  continued 
fjractiOQ*,  aa  fol|owa :— When  Wallia  waa  engaged  upon  t^  interpolar 
tioo  whioh  led  him  to  bia  well-known  theorem  on  the  quadrature  of 
t))e  circle,  be  applied  to  Brouncker  to  conaidejr  the  queatioq  ;  and  the 
lattt^r  arrived  at  the  following  conclusion :— 1|  w  raprwent  thu  xatio  of 
\im  cyanro/aranoa  to  the  diameter,  than 
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Thia  theorem  wa«  fira^  ipycn  by  Wallia  ('  Antb.  Inf.,'  *  Worka/  ypl.  I 
p.  4G9),  with  a  demoostiatipp,  the  beadiog  of  which  ia  ao  junbiguoutly 
worded,  that  wp  are  left  in  doubt  whether  it  waa  bia  owu  demonatra- 
tipn  or  hU  own  account  of  Lord  Brouncker*a.  Montucla  atatea  th^ 
grat  in  one  f'hkce  ('  UuU  Recb.  Quad.  Cere,'  1831,  p.  123),  and  tbe 
second  in  another  ('  Hlat.  Matb.,'  vol.  a  p.  355). 

3runocker  waa  jbJao  the  fir^t  wbo  gave  a  »eriea  for  the  quadrature  of 
a  portion  of  the  equilHte^-al  hyperbola  ('Phil  Trana.,'  1668,  No.  3^). 
There  ia  alao  a  paper  of  bia  (lb73.  ^'o.  98),  on  the  contest  relative  t9 
the  diocovery  pf  the  J^eiliaq  parabola;  and  another  (to  whiph  we 
cannot  find  the  reference)  on  the  recoil  of  guns.  Some  lettera  of  his 
to  ArchbiBbop  Usher  are  at  the  and  of  B.  Parr's  life  of  Usher ;  and 
Boiue  to  Vyallis^  ^  bia  *  Commerdum  Epiatolicum*  (' Worka^' vol.  iU, 
p.  767), 

BROUWKE.    [B^ADWER.] 

BKQW^,  CHABLE3  BEOCKDEN,  the  fiiat  eminent  American 
novelist  in  puiut  of  time,  waa  born  at  Philadelphia  in  1771.  From 
childhood  be  manifested  an  engroi^aii-g  love  of  sti)dy.  He  ohoae  the 
}aw  for  bia  profeaaion,  but  took  a  diataste  to  it,  and  waa  never  called 
to  the  tar.  Thenceforward  he  deFoted  bims* If  to  metaphyeica,  gene- 
Tpl  literature,  aud  politica.  His  first  work  waa  '  Alcuin,'  a  wild  series 
of  apoiulatioua  on  the  fancied  evila  of  marriage ;  for  which  however 
be  luuud  himself  uiiable  to  devise  a  remedy.  'Wieland,'  his  ^t 
novfl,  ap|)«Hred  in  1798.  It  was  followed  by  'Ormond,'  *  Arthur 
^^ervyn^'  *Ei(:ar  Huntly,'  and  'Cb^ra  Howard,'  before  1801,  and  by 
<Jai|it  Tal»>ot'  in  1804.  *Carwia,'  and  some  other  nofiuivhed  pieces, 
W  re  published  after  hia  death,  in  1822.  He  established  two  literary 
jouruals— '  The  Month' j  Magazine  and  Ameiican  KevLew,'  commenced 
in  Apiil  1799,  and  coutipueu  to  tbe  end  of  1800,  and  *The  Mt«rary 
Haga^iua  and  American  Begister,'  commencad  in  October  1803,  and 
coiitiui).  d  five  yearn  In  1806  be  commenced  a  half-yearly  work,  *  The 
Ania  ioHu  Begister,'  of  wbich  be  lived  to  complete  five  yoluusa.  He 
pn  limbed  al»o  aomt)  politiual  pamphleta.  An  over-studioua  ami 
aedeutaiy  life,  acting  on  a  dtlicate  couatitutlon,  brought  on  consuujp- 
tiou,  of  which  he  d^d  on  the  2;2iid  of  February,  1810.  He  ia  deacpbed 
aa  havrng  been  a  man  of  romantic  tempter,  great  inventiou,  extensive 
attammauu,  and  prodigipua  induatry ;  and  of  atainlasa  wprality. 


Brown'a  noFela,  after  being  loni:  unknown  or  fmgottevi,  acquired  % 
audden  popularity  in  England  about  five-ami  thirty  years  ago.  la 
atylp  they  bear  aome  reaemblanoe  to  those  of  Godwin,  whom  Brova 
giHMtly  admired.  For  their  merita  we  concur  in  the  criticl«m  of  tbs 
* Kncyclopsetiia  Americana:* — ** Their  leading  traita  are  rich  sq4 
oorrect  diction,  Tariety  of  incident,  vi?id  sceoea  of  joy  and  Borrov,  t 
minute  development  and  atroog  diaplay  of  emotiou,  and  a  pownful 
use  of  wonderful  phenomena  in  the  phyaical  facultira  and  bsbiia  of 
man.  Almoat  all  is  new  and  abrange  in  hia  uMchinpcy  and  aituations, 
but  he  deala  too  much  in  the  horrible  and  oriminaL  E^triifagant  and 
oonaummata  depravity  actuates  too  many  of  his  characters.  Hit 
Bcenea  may  rivet  attention,  and  hia  plota  excite  the  keenest  curiosity ; 
yet  they  pain  the  heart  beyond  the  privil^e  of  fiction,  and  leave  ia 
the  imagination  only  a  crowd  of  terrific  phantoma." 

'Arthur Mervyn'  deserves  notice  in  an  historical  ligbt^  aa  presenting 
a  fisarfully  true  picture  of  the  ravagea  formerly  made  by  th**  yellow* 
fever  in  the  American  cities.  The  aoeoe  is  laid  at  Philadelphia  in  tbe 
pa^ilenca  of  1793.  Brown'a  novela  were  reprinted  at  Boston  in 
6  vola^  8vo,  1828. 

(Dunlap,  Life  of  C.  B.  Brown;  Encydopadia  AmerieantL) 

*BiU)WN,  QEKEBAL  SIB  GEOBQE,  waa  born  in  Augnat  1790  at 
I4nkw0od  (the  residence  of  his  father),  near  Elgin,  in  Scotland.  Hs 
waa  educated  at  the  Boyal  Military  College,  and  antensd  the  armyi 
January  23,  1806,  aa  ensign  in  the  iSrd  regiment  of  fdot.  He  bccauie 
a  lieutenant  in  the  aame  regiment^  September  18, 1807,  and  in  tbii 
year  was  present  at  the  bombardmapt  of  CopeDbagen*  He  aerved  in 
Portugal  and  Spain  during  the  whole  of  the  Peninsulir  war,  from 
Auguat  1808  till  its  termination  in  1814.  During  that  war,  be  was 
promoted  to  a  captaincY  in  the  85th  regiment,  June  20,  1811 ;  be  «u 
severely  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Talavera,  waa  one  of  the  forlum 
hope  at  the  storming  of  Badajoz,  and  waa  present  at  moat  of  the  other 
great  battlea.  He  waa  promoted  to  the  raok  pf  major  May  26,  ISU, 
and  to  that  of  lieutenant-oolonel  September  29  in  the  same  year,  nrhea 
he  embarked  in  Major-tieneral  Bosa'a  expedition  against  the  Uniied 
States  of  Amerioa,  where  be  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Bladeo-burgi 
and  at  the  capture  of  the  city  of  Waahington.  On  the  6th  of  February 
1824,  he  Wi«a  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  battalion  of  the  rifli^ 
brigade^  in  which  ho  became  colonel  May  6,  1831,  aud  majo:-geueral 
November  23,  1841.  Lord  ^i^  appointed  him  deputy-adjutantgeiieial 
in  1812,  and  the  Uuke  of  Wellington  made  him  adjutMnt-^ei^rril  of 
the  forcea  in  April,  1850.  He  waa  promote^i  to  the  rank  of  lieuttfuaot- 
general  in  1851.  In  1854  he  proceeded  with  tbe  British  army  to  tU 
Eaaty  in  command  of  the  liigbt  Division,  which  he  led  at  the  battle 
of  Alma  with  dLstioguirbed  gallantry.  Hia  horse  waa  shot  under  him, 
pierced  by  eleven  buUeta,  but  be  himself  escaped  unhurt  He  wss 
severely  wounded  at  tbe  battle  of  Inkermann,  November  5, 1854,  and 
waa  obliged  to  retire  for  aome  time  to  Malta.  He  mtumed  to  his 
command  in  the  Crimea  early  iu  1855,  in  which  year  the  Queen  created 
him  a  Knight  Commander  of  the  Bath.  He  commanded  the  British 
troopa  in  the  expedition  to  the  Sea  of  Azof,  and  he  had  the  command- 
in-chief  of  the  atorn^iog  party  in  tbe  first  unsuccessful  attack  on  the 
Bedan  of  Sebastopob  He  soon  afterwards  returued  to  EogUp'l.  On 
the  3rd  of  April  1856  he  was  gazetted  "General  in  the  army,  fof 
distipguished  service  in  the  field." 

BBOVVN,  BEV.  JOHN  (of  Haddington),  profra-or  of  divinity  to  tbe 
Associate  or  J3urgber  Synod,  was  born  in  1722  at  tbe  village  of  Cur^ovr, 
near  Abernothy,  in  Perthshire.  Hia  parents,  who  were  in  very  bamblj 
circumstancea,  dying  while  be  waa  yet  a  boy,  be  waa  placed  as  a 
ahepberd  with  a  neighbouring  farmer.  He  aoon  became  distiDguiahed 
by  the  diligence  with  which  he  devoted  his  spare  hours  to  the  study  of 
the  Latii),  Hebrew,  and  Ureeh  languages,  in  whioh  he  made  reojarkiible 
progress.  In  1.745,  the  year  iu  wbich  tbe  young  Preteuder  made  his 
last  attempt  upon  the  British  ^hrooe,  Browp  served  as  a  volunteer. 
Having  early  become  impressed  with  the  importance  of  religiuua  truth, 
and  having  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  tbe  ministry,  he  iu  1748 
opened  a  school,  n»  a  means  of  enabling  him  the  bt-tter  to  carry  ou  his 
studies.  When  the  secedmg  body  divided  into  two  aectiuna  in  nsfereuce 
to  the  Burgesa  oath,  Mr.  Brown  adberpd  to  tbe  Burgher  aection,  that 
ia,  to  those  who  thought  that  eeceiiers  might  ccnscieutioufdy  aubiciiba 
the  oath  required  from  burgeases  in  corporate  towns.  Having  com> 
pleted  his  divinity  studies  under  Ebeneaer  Erskine  and  James  Fisher, 
two  of  the  fathers  of  the  Secession,  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  sod  a 
short  time  after  he  accepted  a  call  from  the  congregation  of  Haddington. 
Hia  congregation  being  amall,  be  waa  able  to  devote  much  of  his  time 
to  bis  Sivourite  aiudiea.  He  was  his  own  instructor,  except  daring 
one  month,  whi  n  he  had  some  lessons  in  Latin.  B^aidea  the  Latin, 
Qreek,  and  Hebrew,  in  which  he  acquired  considerable  proficiency,  bo 
acquired  some  knowledge  of  Arabic,  Persian,  Syriao,  Ethiopio,  Fiench, 
Spanish,  Italian,  Dutch,  and  German.  With  the  Scripturea  and  scrip- 
tural aubjects  his  acquaintance  waa  aingularly  full  and  accurate.  As 
a  pastor  he  was  laborious  and  painataking,  and  he  waa  much  beloved 
and  revered  by  his  flock,  aa  well  aa  by  members  of  other  denomiirationa. 
In  1768  he  waa  appointed  by  the  Associate  Synod  to  Uie  office  of 
professor  of  divinity,  a  position  which  he  occupied  till  bis  death,  which 
took  place  on  tbe  Ipth  of  June,  1787.  Tbo  students  who  were  trained 
by  him  r^arded  him  with  filial  reverence,  and  hia  piety  and  learning 
gained  hipt  an  extraoidinary  amount  of  influence.  Bevond  tbe  Umiu 
of  hia  own  communion  Mr.  Brown  ia  bc^t  kuQwn  by  hia  *  pictionary 
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of  the  Bible,'  his  '  SelfJaiertireting  Bible/  atid  hie  'History  of  th« 
Briti«h  GlmrclieB;'  but  hU  other  works  wtfre  namerousi  and  some  of 
them  had  an  estengive  sale* 

BROWN.  JOHN,  D.D.,  professor  of  Exesfetical  Theolo^  to  tli« 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  wa«  bom  In  1780  at  Whitburn,  Lia- 
lirbgowshire,  where  hie  father  was  minister  of  the  Bafigher  Motion  of 
the  Seoesaiou  Chnruh.  His  grandfather  was  John  Brown  of  Hadding- 
ton, professor  of  divinity  in  the  sam4  conneiion.  After  passing 
through  the  oonrse  of  Utarary  and  theological  studies  required  of 
candidares  for  the  ministry  among  the  Seoeders  o(  that  dfty^  he  was 
lioeDsed  aa  a  probationer,  and  speedily  received  a  call  from  the  Burgher 
congregation  at  Btggar,  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  which  he  was  ordained 
in  1806.  In  18521  he  became  pastor  of  the  Unit^'d  Seoession  Ghureh, 
Roeeetraet)  Edinburgh ;  and  on  the  death  of  Dr,  Jame«  Hall,  he  suo- 
eeeiied  that  fiBloister  sa  pastor  of  Broogbton-plaoe  chumh,  Edinburgh. 
The  Burgher  and  Anti-Burgber  Secedets  having  united  in  1820  under 
the  name  of  the  United  Associate  Synod,  Dr.  Brown  was  dboeeo  one 
of  their  professors  of  divinity  in  1885.  In  most  of  the  public  questions 
which  have  been  agitated  in  Scotland  during  the  last  thirty  years 
Dr.  Brown  baa  taken  a  prominent,  although  on  the  whole  a  moderate 
part.  On  the  division  in  the  British  and  Foreii^n  Bible  Society 
respeettog  the  circulation  of  the  Apocrypha,  he  adhered  to  the  parent 
society.  On  the  question  of  churoh  establlshmfcuts,  he  publidy 
advocated  the  Toluntary  views.  Having  been  reslHeot  for  a  short  time 
within  the  bounda  of  the  ancient  royalty  of  the  oity  of  Edinburgh,  he 
beoaoie  liable  to  tbe  annuity-tax  which  is  levied  for  the  support  of  the 
city  uiini^^era ;  and  refunng  to  pay,  his  goods  were  distrained.  This 
lird  to  his  preaching  and  pubEshing  two  sermons  on  the  *  Law  of 
Chriak  respecting  Civil  Obedience,  enpedally  in  the  Payment  of  Tribute,' 
which  by  additiona,  notes,  and  referenocw,  subsequently  strelled  to  the 
dimensioua  of  a  thick  oetavo  volume.  Betides  many  praotioat  theolo* 
gical  workfl.  Dr.  Brown  has  published  *  Expository  Lectures  on  the 
First  Epiftle  of  Peter,'  2  Vols.  8vo;  also  'Discoufaes  and  £hiyiogs 
of  our  Lord  Jemis  Christy  illustrated  in  a  seriea  of  expoeltions,' 
8  vols.  8vo.  About  the  year  1840  oooslderable  disoussion  arose 
in  Scotland  in  referanot  to  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  and  some 
of  the  members  of  the  United  Secession  body  being  dissatisfied  with 
the  po>ition  taken  by  Dr.  Brown  in  the  matter,  brought  a  charge 
against  him  before  the  Synod,  in  1845,  in  the  usual  form  of  a  '  libel.' 
The  'counts'  of  the  libel  were,  by  considerable  majorities,  found  'not 
proven,'  and  the  Synod  passed  a  Tote  of  confidence  in  Dr.  Brown.  The 
agitation  oil  the  aubjeot  soon  after  subsided,  ^e  attention  of  the  reli- 
gious community  being  almost  wholly  engrossed  by  the  preparations  for 
tbe  union  of  the  Seosasiou  and  Relief  Churches,  which  took  place  in  May 
1847,  by  which  union  wm  constituted  the  United  Preebyterian  Church. 
For  aeveral  years  past  Dr.  Brown  has  found  it  neoeasary  to  have  the 
aadstance  of  a  oolleagne  in  his  pastoral  duties.  His  congregation 
celebrated  at  the  commencement  of  April  1856  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  hia  ministry.  As  profesaor  of  theology,  and  one  of  the  oldest 
ministers  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  as  well  ae  from  his 
leamiug,  moderation,  and  high  personal  character.  Dr.  Brown  has  for 
some  years  held  an  important  and  influential  position  in  the  community 
to  which  he  belongs.    [See  SorPLKMBHT.] 

BROWN,  JOHN,  m!D.,  founder  of  the  system  of  medicine  termed 
Bmnonian.  It  ia  unnecessary  to  trace  minutely  the  events  of  his  life, 
M  they  are  now  of  little  interest.  He  waa  bom  in  1735  at  Dunse,  in 
Berwickshire,  of  parents  in  very  limited  circumstances,  who  designed 
him  for  tbe  occupation  of  a  weaver ;  but  a  love  of  learning,  which  he 
acquired  when  a  child  at  school,  determined  him  to  study  for  the 
diorvh.  Accordingly  he  went  to  Edinburgh,  and  while  pursuing  his 
own  studies,  he  taught  Latin  to  obtain  a  livelihood.  Having  been 
employed  to  translate  a  medical  thesis  into  Latin,  he  was  induced  to 
pay  attention  to  medical  studies,  and  began  to  attend  the  lectures  of 
several  of  the  medical  professors  of  the  University,  among  others, 
those  of  Dr.  Cullen,  who  having  discovered  his  knowledge  of  Latin, 
maie  him  sutor  to  his  son&  Having  completed  the  requi«ite  course  of 
me  'ieal  studiea>  he  obtained  the  degree  ot  Doctor  from  the  University 
of  8t  Andrews.  His  improvident  habits  soon  involved  him  in  pecuniary 
difficultiea,  and  his  hasty  t«mper  in  quarrels  with  his  medical  brethren. 
He  imagined  that  Dr.  Cullen  did  not  assist  him  to  the  extent  he  might 
have  Hone,  and  he  conceived  a  dislike  to  his  former  preceptor  and 
beuffactor,  which  he  displayed  in  a  way  that  he  thou|;ht  would  be 
meat  annoying  and  humiliatiog  to  Cullen.  Cullen's  system  of  medicine 
was  then  in  the  highest  repute,  and  Brown  conceived  the  idea  of 
briUiiiug  forward  a  rival  system,  which  would  supersede  that  of  his 
master.  Actuated  by  these  motives,  he  proceeded  to  frame  a  system, 
of  which,  unlike  the  complex  doctrines  of  the  CuUenUm  system,  simpli- 
city should  be  the  basis  and  recommendation.  This  was  the  ori]$in  of 
hi^  *  Bieuienta  Mediciass.' 

Tbe  fundamental  doctrine  of  this  system  waa  that  life  was  a  forced 
stats,  and  ooly  sustained  by  the  action  of  external  agents  operating 
upon  the  body,  every  part  of  which  was  eodoW'-d,  at  tbe  commence* 
meut  of  existence,  with  a  certain  amount  of  eacitability.  If  the  power 
or  fores  of  the  external  eadting  agents  was  within  a  certain  limit,  the 
borly  waa  maintained  in  equilibrium,  or  in  health :  if  the  force  fell 
short  of  a  certain  amount,  the  excitability  accumulated  in  the  body, 
and  pfoduoed  diseaaes  which  he  termed  'sthenic;'  while  the  exter- 
nal  ageiita.  If  in  exesH^  MhAustod  the  exdtability  too  rapidly,  and 


produced  ' asthenic'  diseasea  The  means  ot  remedying  these  diseases 
were  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  their  origin,  and  were  eqaally 
simple  and  few.  He  dii^oarded  the  numerous  druvfs  whi'ih  his  pCt'do- 
cessors  and  coo  temporaries  employed,  and  confined  himself  to  two^ 
alcohol  in  any  of  its  forms,  as  wine,  brandy,  ka,,  as  a  remedy  for  the 
one  set  of  diseases,  and  opium  for  the  opposite  set;  He  made  m>me 
converts  to  his  opinions  among  the  stuae.its,  but  the  fatal  rssults 
which  followed  the  application  of  these  doctrines  to  practice  brought 
discredit  upon  them  in  Edinburgh;  and  their  author,  hoping  for 

freater  success,  removed  to  London,  where  he  died  of  apoplexy  in 
788,  without  having  obtained  tbe  distinction  and  fortune  which  he 
expected.  His  syi^tem  never  found  much  favour  in  this  country, 
oxcept  amons?  a  few  whose  minds  inclined  th^m  to  the  ado^ition  of 
hasty  generalisations,  such  as  Dr.  Beddoes,  who  editei  an  edition  of 
the  *  ELememts  of  Medicine,'  2  vols.  8vo,  London,  1795,  with  a  life  of 
Brown  prefixed.  His  whole  works,  with  a  more  ample  life,  were  pub- 
lished  by  his  son  Wdliam  Cullen  Brown,  3  vols.  8vo,  Loud.  1801. 

Bruwn's  doctrines  met  with  a  more  general  reception  In  Germany 
and  Italy ;  in  the  former  cauntry  they  were  propagated  with  great 
zeal  by  Qirtanner  and  Weilcard.  Rasori  miide  them  known  in  Italy, 
and  at  first  believed  them  to  be  well-found^d,  but  experience  oon- 
tinoed  him  of  their  inaccuracy,  and  he  subsequently  renounced  hli 
belief  in  them. 

BROWN,  DR.  JOHN,  wss  bom  in  1715,  at  Rothbury  llK  Vorthuni. 
berland,  where  his  father,  a  Scotchman,  was  curate.  He  studied  at 
81  John's  CoUfge,  Cambridge,  and  took  his  degree  with  reputation ; 
after  which  he  resided  for  some  years  at  Carlisle  on  a  mluor  oanonship 
and  lectureship,  and  distinguished  himself  by  acting  bravely  as  a 
Tolunteer  in  the  rebellion  of  17^5.  He  successively  h^^ld  and  resigned 
several  livings  in  the  church.  Of  these,  one  at  leas(  was  procured 
through  the  influence  of  Warburtoo,  a  patron  however  whose  lettert 
show  him  to  have  treated  with  little  tenderness  Brown's  capriciousnesa 
of  temper,  caused  doubtless  In  part  by  his  latent  tendency  to  menial 
derangement.    In  1766  the  reputation  which  his  writings  had  obtained 

?iined  for  him  an  invitation  from  the  Empress  of  Russia  to  visit  St. 
etersbui^,  and  assist  in  organising  a  scheme  for  public  education.  Ill 
health  compelled  him  to  decline  the  engagement.  Other  vexations 
preyed  upon  his  spirits ;  and  in  September  ot  the  ssme  year,  selxed 
with  a  fit  of  insanity,  he  cut  his  throat.  Brown's  worka  were  both 
numerous  and  varied,  in  verse  as  well  as  in  prose.  Hia  versified 
'  Essay  on  Satire '  was  prefixed  by  Warbarton  to  nis  editions  of  Pope's 
works.  His  tragedy  of  '  Barbarossa,'  brought  upon  the  stage  in  1755. 
was  highly  successful  for  a  time,  in  spite  of  its  extravagance  ana 
feebleness,  and  has  been  reprinted  in  more  than  one  collection.  Ita 
successor,  'Athelstan,'  was  not  so  fortunate.  His  principal  prose 
writings  were  the  following : — '  Essays  on  the  Oharaoteristiod  of  Lord 
Shaftesbury,'  1751;  'An  Estimate  of  the  Manners  and  Principles  of 
the  Times,'  1757,  2  vols.  8vo,  a  work  which  went  through  seven 
editions  before  the  end  of  the  next  year,  and  received,  abroad  as  well 
as  at  home,  an  attention  which  it  owed  to  its  severity  of  animadversion 
on  nationid  vices  rather  than  to  its  merits  as  a  philosophical  specu- 
lation; an  'Additional  Dialogue  of  the  Dead,  between  Pericles  and 
Cosmo,'  1760,  which  was  a  defence  of  the  political  character  and 
conduct  of  Lord  Chatham ;  and  a  '  Dissertation  on  ^e  Rise,  Union, 
and  Power,  the  Progressions,  Separations,  and  Corruptions,  of  Poetry 
and  Music,'  1763,  a  treatise  of  considerable  iugenuity. 

BROWN,  LANCELOT,  best  known  by  the  familiar  sobriquet  of 
Capability  Brown,  who  was  originally  a  kitchen-gardener,  raised  him- 
self to  be  the  most  eminent  landscape-gardener  of  his  day,  and 
'improver  of  grounds,'  as  to  which  he  waa  considered  the  oracle  of 
tasto ;  and  he  also  acquired  no  small  degree  of  reputation  by  his  skill 
in  architecture. 

Lancelot  Brown  was  bom  at  Klrkharle  In  Northumberland  in  1715, 
and  in  the  early  part  of  his  life  was  in  the  service  of  Lord  Cobham  aa 
one  of  the  persons  employed  in  the  gardens  and  grounds  at  Stowe ; 
after  which  he  was  similarly  engaged  by  other  persons  of  distinction^ 
but  of  his  rise  until  he  formally  established  himself  professionally  aa 
an  artist-gardener  we  have  no  account.  His  personal  hisV>ry  is  a 
scanty  but  an  enviable  one;  he  not  only  realised  a  handaome  fortune, 
but  he  graced  his  acquired  station  of  gentleman  by  the  manuers  aud 
feelings  of  one.  After  having  arrived  at  the  digoity  of  high  aheriff 
for  the  county  of  Huntingdon,  which  office  he  filled  in  1770,  he  died 
Feb.  6,  1788.  His  wortn  as  a  man  is  highly  eulogised  by  Ilepton, 
Mason,  and  others  who  knew  him  intimately. 

Qreat  as  waa  the  vogue  of  Brown  as  a  landscape-gardener,  his  taste 
has  since  been  very  much  questioned,  and  even  severely  so  by  Price, 
who  accuses  him  of  having  done  sad  mischief  by  attempting  to  reform 
natural  scenery  and  reduce  it  to  rule,  and  of  having  thereby  sinned 
against  good  taste  even  more  than  his  predecessors  by  their  formally 
Itdd  out  gard<5ns  and  straight  hedges  and  avenues.  In  fact,  while 
eudeavouring  to  avoid  the  formality  which  had  become  'old-fashioned,' 
Brown  fell  mto  what  was  little  better  than  formal  mannerism  and 
routine,  applying  to  every  scene  alike  the  same  set  of  features — 
'clumps,'  *  belts,'  and  '  serpeotind  canals.'  The  grounds  at  Kew,  Blen« 
heim,  Stowe,  and  Nunebam-Courtnay  were  laid  out  or  remodelled  by 
Brown ;  and  perhaps  as  they  now  appear,  after  nature  has  fur  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  been  exerting  her  modifying  infiuence,  they 
exhibit  a  too  favourable  example  of  the  powers  of  Brown  as  a  land* 
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icape  gardener;  bat  certain  it  is,  that  their  present  appearanoe  would 
seem  to  indicate  considerable  foresight  in  their  designer  as  to  eventual 
effect  As  an  architect^  in  which  profession  he  naturally  confined 
himself  to  country  mansions,  he  excelled  in  what  related  to  internal 
arrangement  and  accommodation,  for  the  houses  erected  by  him  have 
been  allowed  to  be  models  of  comfort  and  convenience.  The  artiatio 
power  displayed  was,  as  may  be  supposed,  by  no  means  of  nn  elevated 
order.  Among  the  mansions  executed  or  altered  by  him,  is  the  Earl 
of  Coventry's  at  Croome,  with  the  lodges,  church,  and  other  building 
the  recorded  date  of  which  (1751)  shows  that  he  was  then  in  practice 
as  an  architect.  At  Fi«herwick  he  erected  the  house,  offices,  and 
bridge  for  the  Earl  of  Donegal ;  he  also  made  additions  at  Burleigh 
for  the  Earl  of  Exeter;  additions  at  Prior  Park,  near  Bath,  1765; 
built  the  picture-gallery  at  Corsham ;  made  considerable  alteratioos  at 
Trentbam  (now  succeeded  by  more  extensive  ones  by  Barry) ;  built  a 
mansion  for  the  Earl  of  Newbury  at  Redgrave,  17d5 ;  and  made  altera 
ations  at  Nuneham  and  at  the  house  of  Claremont.  This  list  might 
be  considerably  extended,  but  it  will  be  sufficient  to  add  that  he 
designed  several  of  the  buildings  in  the  gardens  at  Stowa. 

(Repton,  On  Oardening,  by  Loudon.) 
BROWK,  ROBERT,  a  distinguished  botanist,  was  bom  in  1778 
at  Montrose,  in  which  town  he  received  his  early  education.  In  1787 
he  entered  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  where  he  remained  three  years. 
From  1790  to  1794  he  studied  medicine  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
In  1795  he  was  appointed  assistant-surgeon  and  bubaltem  in  a  Scotch 
Fenoible  regiment,  which  he  accompanied  to  Ireland,  and  stayed  there 
until  the  end  of  1800. 

Mr.  Brown  was  next  engaged  as  naturalist  to  Capt.  Flinders'  sur- 
Teying  expedition,  and  sailed  with  that  officer  for  Australia  in  July 
1801.  During  this  voyage  the  AuBtAiIian  continent  was  circumnavi- 
gated, and  many  parts  of  the  coast  were  visited,  until  the  vessel  was 
finally  condemned  as  imseaworUiy  at  Port  Jackson  in  June  1803. 
[Flivdbbs.]  Mr.  Brown  remained,  adding  to  his  oollections  by 
excursions  to  different  parts  of  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales  and 
to  Van  Diemen's  Land.  In  October  1805  he  arrived  in  England 
with  his  collections,  among  which  the  plants  numbered  nearly  3900 
spedes. 

A  few  months  later  he  became  librarian  of  the  Linniean  Society.  In 
1809  he  contributed  an  important  paper  to  the  'Transactions'  of  the 
Wemerian  Society — '  On  the  Asclepiadse/  In  1810  his  paper  '  On  the 
Natural  Order  of  Platits  called  Proteacete*  appeared  in  the  '  Transac- 
tions of  the  Linnsean  Society;'  and  in  the  same  year  he  published 
the  first  volume  of  his  '  Prodromus  Florae  Novas  Hollandias  et  losulas 
Van  Diemen,'  in  which,  besides  his  own  collections,  he  describes  those 
formed  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks  during  Cook's  first  voyage. 

Mr.  Brown  was  tUH  first  English  botanist  to  write  a  systematic  work 
of  any  extent  according  to  the  natural  method  of  Jussieu.  No  one 
has  done  more  than  he  to  make  that  method  known  in  England,  and, 
as  has  been  truly  observed,  "  no  one  has  done  so  much  in  any  country 
to  throw  light  on  its  intricacies."  In  1811  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society. 

In  1814,  on  the  publication  of  Flinders'  narrative  of  his  voyage,  an 
appendix  by  Mr.  Brown  was  printed  in  the  second  volume,  entitled 
'  General  Remarks,  (Geographical  and  Systematical,  on  the  Botany  of 
Terra  Australia,'  in  which  the  subject  is  treated  in  a  masterly  style,  and 
the  plants  are  compared  with  those  of  other  countries. 

In  1822  Mr.  Brown  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  LinnaBan  Society, 
having  reeigoed  his  official  appointment.  The  '  Transactions '  of  that 
society  have  been  enriched  from  time  to  time  with  papers  from  his 
pen,  remarkable  for  deep  philosophical  insight  and  for  the  clearness 
and  method  with  which  the  subjects  are  set  forth.  Those  on  the 
fecundation  and  propagation  of  plants,  placed  their  author's  name  in 
the  foremost  rank  of  scientific  botanists.  Among  them  the  '  Observa- 
tions on  the  natural  family  of  Plants  called  Composites '  (vol  xii),  and 
*  An  Account  of  a  new  genus  of  Plants  named  Rafflesia'  (voL  xiii.),  are 
especially  noteworthy.  In  1828  he  published  in  a  separate  form, '  A 
Brief  Account  of  Microscopical  Observations  on  the  particles  contained 
in  the  Pollen  of  Plants,  and  on  the  general  existence  of  active  Mole* 
oules  in  Organic  and  Inorganic  Bodies,'  8vo,  and  followed  it  the  next 
year  by  *  Additional  Remarks,'  in  which  some  of  the  statements  of  the 
first  were  modified.  He  is  the  author  also  of  the  botanical  appendices 
published  with  the  narratives  of  the  voyages  of  Ross  and  Parry  to  the 
arctic  regions,  of  Tuckey's  expedition  to  the  Congo,  and  of  Oudney, 
Denham,  and  Clapperton's  exploration  of  Central  Africa. 

On  the  continent  Mr.  Brown's  reputation  is  even  higher  than  in 
England.  Humboldt  has  called  him  'Botanicorum  facile  Princeps;' 
and  as  '  our  Princeps'  he  is  knovm  among  hb  fellow  savants.  In  1826 
he  was  named  on  the  oouncil  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  on  several 
occasions  since  has  been  chosen  to  the  same  office.  In  1827  he  was 
appoibted  keeper  of  the  Botanical  department  of  the  British  Museum. 
In  1830  he  published  a  '  Supplementum '  to  his  *  Prodromus,'  relating 
to  Proteaceous  plants  only.  In  1 832  the  degree  of  D.C.L.  was  conferred 
on  him  by  the  Univeraifjr  of  Oxford.  In  1833  he  was  elected  one  of 
the  eight  foreign  associatee  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences.  In 
1839  the  Royal  Society  awarded  him  their  Copley  medal  for  his 
Discoveries  during  a  series  of  years  on  the  subject  of  vegetable  impreg- 
nation. In  1849  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Linnsean  Society, 
and  retained  that  honourable  poet  until  1858.     He  is  an  honorary 


member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  of  the  Bojal  Irish 
Academy,  and  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society,  and  is  a  forugn 
member  of  nearly  thirty  ot  the  chief  learned  and  ecientifio  sodetiflB 

of  Europe. 

Mr.  Brown's  separate  publieatiooa  ace  few.  Beaidea  the  woits 
above  mentioned,  his  writings  are  to  be  found  in  the  *  Annals  snd 
Magazine  of  Natural  History;'  the  'Reports'  of  the  British  Aflsoeaation; 
and  in  Horsfield's  '  Plantao  Javanicas  rariores.'  Thow  prior  to  1834 
have  been  collected,  translated  into  German,  and  pnblished  in  fife 
volumes,  8vo,  by  Nees  von  Esenbeek. 

BROWN,  ROBERT,  the  founder  of  the  sect  <rf  Brownials,  was  bora 
about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  and  was  nearly  connected  with 
the  Lord  Treasurer  GedL  He  was  educated  at  Corpus  Chiisti  college^ 
Cambridge,  and  preached  sometimes  in  Bennet  church,  where,  says 
Neal,  "the  vehemence  of  his  delivery  gained  him  reputation  with  the 
people."  He  was  subsequently  a  aohoolmaster,  and  afterwards  a 
lecturer  at  Islington.  Neal  terms  him  "a  fiery,  hot-heeded  young 
man;"  and  Mosheim,  ''an  insinuating  man,  but  very  onsetkled  snd 
inconsistent  in  his  views  and  notions  of  thingSL*  He  went  about  the 
country  inyeighing  against  the  discipline  and  ceremonies  of  the  church, 
and  exhorting  the  people  by  no  means  to  oomply  with  them.  In  the 
year  1580  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  caused  him  to  be  taken  into  custody; 
but  Brown,  acknowledging  that  he  had  ofifonded,  was  released.  In 
1582  he  pubUshed  a  book  entitled  'The  Life  and  Manners  of  True 
Christians;'  to  which  was  prefixed  'A  Treatise  of  Reformation  without 
tarrying  for  any ;  and  of  the  wickedness  of  those  preaehen  who  will 
not  reform  themselveB  and  their  obaige,  because  they  tarry  till  the 
magistrate  command  and  compel  them.'  He  was  again  taken  into 
custody,  but  released  on  the  intercession  of  his  relative  the  lord 
treasurer.  Four  years  afterwards  he  again  travelled  through  various 
parts  of  the  country  preaching  against  bishops,  cersmoniss^  ecdesiss- 
tieal  courts,  ordaining  of  ministers,  &c.,  for  which,  as  be  afterwards 
boasted,  he  had  been  committed  to  thirty-two  prisons,  in  some  of  which 
he  oould  not  see  his  hand  at  noon-day.  At  length  he  formed  a  separata 
congregation  on  his  own  principles;  but  being  forced  to  leave  the 
kingdom  in  consequence  of  the  persecutions  which  they  met  with, 
they  accompanied  Brown  to  Middleburg  in  Holland.  Neal  observes, 
that  "when  this  handful  of  people  were  delivered  from  the  bishops 
they  crumbled  into  parties  among  themselves^  insomuch  that  Brown, 
being  weary  of  his  office,  returned  into  Enghmd  in  the  year  1689,  and 
having  renounced  his  principles  of  separation,  became  rector  of  a 
church  in  Northamptonshire.  Here  he  lived  an  idle  and  dissolute  lifs 
(according  to  Fuller)  far  from  that  Sabbatarian  strictness  that  |ui 
followers  aspired  after.  He  had  a  wife,  with  whom  he  did  not  live 
for  many  years,  and  a  church  in  which  he  never  preached.  At  length, 
being  poor  and  proud,  he  struck  the  constable  of  his  pariah  far 
demanding  a  rate  of  him ;  and  being  beloved  by  nobody,  the  officer 
summoned  him  before  Sir  Rowland  St,  John,  who  oommitted  him  to 
Northampton  gaoL  The  decrepit  old  man,  not  being  able  to  walk, 
was  carri^  thither  upon  a  feather-bed  in  a  cart,  where  he  fell  sick  snd 
died  in  the  year  1680,  and  eighty-first  year  of  hia  age." 

After  Brown's  death  his  principles  continued  to  gather  strength  m. 
England.  The  Brownists  were  subsequently  known  both  in  England 
and  Holland  by  the  name  of  Independents.  But  the  present  very 
lai^e  and  important  community  known  as  the  Independents  do  not 
acknowledge  Brown  as  the  founder  of  the  seot ;  they  assert,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  distinguishing  sentiments  adopted  by  Brown  and 
his  followers  had  been  professed  in  England,  and  churches  established 
in  accordance  with  their  rules,  before  the  time  when  Brown  formed  a 
separate  congregation.  Neal,  in  his  '  History  of  the  Puritans,'  enttme* 
rates  the  leading  principles  of  the  BrowoistSL  He  says  : — **  The 
Brownists  did  not  di£fer  from  the  Church  of  Eng^d  in  any  artideB 
of  faith,  but  they  were  very  rigid  and  narrow  in  points  of  cQsciplina 
They  denied  the  Church  of  England  to  be  a  true  Churob,  and  her 
ministers  to  be  rightly  ordained.  They  maintained  the  discipline  of 
the  Church  of  England  to  be  popish  and  anti-Chiiatian,  and  all  her 
ordinances  and  sacraments  invalid.  They  apprehended,  according  to 
scripture,  that  every  church  ought  to  be  confined  within  the  limits  of 
a  single  congregation,  and  that  the  government  should  bedemooraticsL 
The  whole  power  of  admitting  and  excluding  members,  with  ths 
deciding  of  all  controversies,  was  in  the  brotherhood.  Their  church 
officers,  for  preaching  the  word  and  taking  care  of  the  poor,  were 
chosen  from  among  themselves,  and  separated  to  their  aoTeral  offices 
by  fasting  and  prayer,  and  imposition  of  the  hands  of  some  of  the 
brethren.  They  did  not  allow  the  priesthood  to  be  a  distinct  order, 
or  to  give  a  man  an  indelible  character ;  but  as  the  Tote  of  the  brother- 
hood made  him  an  officer,  and  gave  him  authority  to  preach  and 
administer  the  sacraments  among  them,  so  the  same  power  could 
discharge  bim  from  his  office,  and  reduce  him  to  the  state  of  a  privets 
brother.  Every  church  or  society  of  Christians  meeting  in  one  place 
was,  according  to  the  Brownists,  a  body  corporate,  having  full  power 
within  itself  to  admit  and  exclude  members^  to  choose  and  ordain 
officers,  and  when  the  good  of  the  society  required  it,  to  depose  them, 
without  being  accountable  to  classes,  convocations,  synods,  councils, 
or  any  jurisdiction  whatsoever."    (Vol.  I,  p.  876,  edition  1732.) 

BRONVN,  CAPT.  SIR  SAMUEL,  R.N.,  was  born  in  London  ia 
1776.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  entered  the  navy,  and  served  with 
distinction  during  the  Fienoh  war.    He  puied  through  the  woooamn 
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gndei  in  his  pvofiBnion,  riaing  to  the  nnk  of  oommand«r  in  1811,  and 
accepting  that  of  retired  captain  in  1842. 

It  ia  however  aa  a  civil  engineer  that  Sir  Samuel  Brown  haa  claim  to 
remembrance.  To  hia  ability  and  ingenuity  may  be  aacribed  the  intro- 
duction into  uae  of  both  chain-cablee  and  8uapenaion*bridgea.  The 
idea  of  subetitnting  iron  cablea  in  the  place  of  those  mode  from  hemp, 
fint  occurred  to  M.  de  Bougainville,  whoae  account  of  a  voyage  which 
he  made  round  the  world  waa  publiahed  in  1771.  [BouoAiiryiLLS, 
Louis  A.  db.]  But  the  idea  waa  not  put  in  practice ;  and  though  a 
patent  was  taken  out  by  a  Mr.  Slater,  a  aurgeon  in  the  British  army, 
io  1808,  little  was  done  until  Captain  Brown  carried  out  a  seriea  of 
experiments^  the  results  of  which  were  deemed  ao  aatiafactory  that 
the  Board  of  Admiralty  ordered  iron  chaiu-cablea  to  be  tried  in  the 
Davy.  Their  use,  it  need  hardly  be  added,  haa  aince  become  general 
Iron  Bospension-bridgee  bad,  as  is  well  known,  been  erected  in  several 
instaDcea  both  in  America  and  Europe  before  Captain  Brown  directed 
hii  attention  to  them.  But  they  were  generally  regarded  aa  insecure, 
except  for  orossiog  narrow  streams,  until  Brown  introduced  his 
improved  method  of  constructing  chains  for  suspending  the  roadway. 
Instead  of  chains  of  the  ordinary  conatruction,  he  proposed  to  form 
them  of  long  bars  of  flat  or  round  iron,  pinned  together  by  abort 
Muki  aad  bolt-pina.  He  made  a  model  of  hia  invention  in  1813,  having 
however  designed  and  prepared  spedficationa  for  suspension-bridges 
much  earlier,  but  he  did  not  obtain  hia  patent  till  1817.  Brown's  plan 
was  soon  after  adopted  in  principle  by  Telford  (who  had  in  the  first 
iostance  proposed  to  use  cablea  of  merely  the  ordinary  construction) 
iu  the  erection  of  his  magnifioant  bridge  over  the  Menai  Strait  The 
first  extensive  bridge  erected  wholly  on  Captain  Brown'a  plan  was  the 
Union  Bridge  which  crosaea  the  Tweed  at  Berwick,  in  which  the  length 
of  the  ehoni-line  between  the  points  of  suspension  is  449  feet :  it  was 
opened  for  use  in  July  1820.  In  1821  Captain  Brown  commenced  the 
coDstraction  of  the  Trinity  suspension-pier  at  Kewhaven  near  Edin- 
burgh. He  subsequently  erected  several  other  bridges  and  piers^  but 
it  may  auffica  to  mention,  as  his  great  work,  the  suapension-pier  at 
Brighton,  which  consists  of  four  openings  of  255  feet  each,  with  a 
deflection  of  18  feet.  The  Brighton  pier  haa  auffered  conaiderable 
damage  on  two  oooauons  in  severe  storma,  but,  as  subsequently 
strengthened,  it  has  successfully  withstood  others  of  excessive  force. 

CapUin  Brown  waa  knighted  in  1835.  He  died  on  the  15th  of 
March,  1852. 

BROWN,  THOMAS,  better  known  by  the  familiar  name  of 'Tom 
Brown,'  was  born  in  Shropshire  in  the  year  1663.  At  the  sge  of  fifteen 
he  entered  as  a  servitor  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford ;  but  he  left  the 
university  in  disgrace  without  taking  a  degree,  and,  going  to  London, 
became  a  Qrub-street  writer.  The  most  respectable  part  of  his  career 
was  his  holding  for  a  short  time  the  mastership  of  the  free  school  at 
Kingston-upon-Thames.  Among  those  hangera-on  of  literature  whose 
character  and  conduct  made  the  title  of  author  disreputable  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  17th  century,  Tom  Brown  was  one  of  the  most 
notorious.  He  was  habitually  attached  to  vicious  indulgences,  invete- 
rstely  fond  of  low  society,  and  indolent  to  a  degree  which  made  him 
unfit  to  earn  his  bread  steadily  by  the  equivocal  kind  of  literary 
labour  which  was  hia  trade.  But  his  talents  were  of  no  mean  order. 
His  published  writings^  almost  all  of  which  were  satirical  squibs  in 
prose  or  verse,  are  full  of  coarse  and  humorous  buffoonery.  Their 
groas  personalities  however  more  than  once  brought  him  into  trouble, 
and  were  restrained  by  no  considerations  either  of  safety  or  of  decency. 
Dryden,  Sherlock,  and  Titus  Oates,  alike  suffered  under  his  laah.  His 
earliest  pamphlet  '  The  Reason  of  Mr.  Bayes  changing  his  Religion,' 
appeared  in  1688;  and  from  that  time  till  his  death  in  1704  he  con- 
tioued,  by  a  aeries  of  ephemeral  productions,  to  justify  Anthony  Wood's 
description  of  him  as  *'  a  frequent  and  satirical  writer."  Wood  gives 
a  catalogue  of  his  publicationa  They  are  not  nearly  all  included  in 
a  collection  professing  to  contain  his  works,  which  appeared  in  four 
■mall  volumes  in  1707,  and  waa  several  times  reprinted  before  the 
middle  of  the  last  oentuiy. 

BROWN,  THOMAJS,  aon  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Brown,  was  bom  on 
the  9th  of  January  1778,  at  the  manse  of  the  parish  of  Eirkmabreck, 
in  the  Stewartry  of  Kircudbright 

About  a  year  after  her  husband's  death* Mrs.  Brown  removed  with  her 
family  to  Edinburgh.  Many  stories  are  told  of  Thomas's  early  fondness 
fur  books  and  general  precocity,  but  they  are  probably  of  little  more 
value  than  the  usual  run  of  theae  infantile  anecdotea.  About  his 
eighth  year  he  waa  removed  to  a  achool  at  Chiawick,  in  which  the 
present  Lord  Lyndhurst  waa  one  of  hia  class  fellows.  His  Isst  school, 
which  he  left  in  his  sixteenth  year,  was  Dr.  Thomson's  at  Kensington. 
Iq  1792,  he  returned  to  Edinburgh;  and  in  the  session  of  1792-8 
studied  logic  in  the  University  of  Edinbuigh  under  Dr.  Finlayaon. 
Spending  a  part  of  the  enauing  aummer  in  Liverpool,  he  became 
tcquainted  with  Dr.  Currie,  who  put  into  hia  hands  a  copy  of 
Stewart's  '  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind.'  Brown 
was  struck  with  an  inconaistency  in  the  doctrines  of  Stewart;  he 
pointed  it  out  to  Dr.  Currie,  and  next  winter,  when  attending 
Stewart's  class,  he  was  bold  enough  to  state  it  to  him  at  the  dose  of 
one  of  hia  lectures.  Stewart  heard  him  patiently,  and  read  a  letter  to 
him  from  M.  Prevost  of  Oeneva,  containing  the  same  objection.  Stewart 
held  that  in  aleep  the  operations  of  the  mind  which  depend  on  the 
viU  are  sospended,  along  with  the  doctrine  that  memory  depends  on 


attention,  the  ereaturs  of  the  will ;  the  objesiion  Is  obvious^  why  then 
do  we  remember  our  dreams?  The  aeuteness  which  exposed  the 
error  consists  more  in  seeing  it  through  the  gloses  and  colouring 
under  which  it  was  hid,  thim  in  the  objection  itself.  The  profiMsor 
invited  his  pupil  to  his  house,  but  nevar  disputed  with  him. 

For  sevenl  years  Brown  attended  the  lectures  of  Stewart,  Robison, 
Playfair,  and  &aok :  his  evenings  were  generally  spent  in  conversational 
discussions  on  all  sorts  of  subjects  with  his  friends  Homer,  Leyden, 
Reddiei,  and  Erskine. 

When  little  more  than  eighteen  years  of  age,  the  remaiks  he  had 
made  in  reading  Darwin's  '  Zoonomia '  had  swdled  fix>m  a  few  notes, 
for  an  srticle  in  a  periodical,  to  the  aize  of  a  book.  Before  printing 
it^  by  the  advice  of  Profesaor  Stewart,  he  sent  his  MS.  to  Darwin,  who 
received  it  very  dryly,  and  answered  it  with  no  little  asperity.  In 
the  beginning  of  1798  appeared,  in  one  voL  8va  '  Observations  on  the 
Zoonomia'  of  Erasmus  Darwin,  M.D.,  by  Thomaa  Brown,  Esq.  The 
preface,  which  contains  the  germ  of  his  doctrine  of  causation,  was 
especially  admired.  Brown  often  attacks  a  falae  theory  with  weapons 
equally  fallacions,  and  the  errors  and  excellences  of  his  book  have  the 
same  source^ — the  delight  of  a  young  and  acute  mind  in  the  detection 
of  inconsistencies.  One  example  will  be  sufficient.  Darwin  holds  that 
irritation,  sensation,  voUtion,  and  aaaociation  an  easential  qualities 
of  every  particle  of  sensorial  power;  a  dogma  whidi  Brown  con* 
aidered  that  he  refuted  by  the  inferenoe,  that  eveiy  individual  muat 
in  this  case  be  made  up  of  a  multitude  of  diatinct  beings. 

In  1796  he  studied  law  for  a  year,  a  profession  in  which  his 
friends  augured  success  from  his  aeuteness.  Becoming  convinced 
however  that  astuteness  snd  not  subtlety  of  intellect  was  the  successful 
quality  at  the  bar,  and  finding  the  joint  pursuit  of  legal  and  litersiy 
knowledge  incompatible  with  his  health,  he  began,  in  1798,  to  study 
for  the  profession  of  medicine.  In  1808,  when  he  took  his  diploma 
as  M.D.,  his  thesis  'De  Somno '  excited  the  admiration  of  his  examinera 

About  1796  Brown  joined  a  debating  society  in  the  University,  in 
which  he  argued  against  theism;  a  circumstance  which  was  used 
against  him  in  after  life.  A  few  of  the  members  of  the  Literary 
Society  formed  themselves  in  1797  into  the  Academy  of  Phyaiea,  a 
society  for  the  **  investigation  of  nature,  the  laws  by  which  her  phe- 
nomena are  regulated,  and  the  history  of  opinions  concerning  those 
laws."  The  names  of  Erskine,  Brougham,  Reddie,  Brown,  Rogerson, 
Birkbeok,  Logan,  and  Leyden  were  immediately  enrolled ;  and  they 
were  aoon  after  joined  by  Lord  Webbe  Seymour,  Homer,  Jefficey, 
Smith,  Gilleapie,  &a  fVom  this  society  arose  the  '  Edinburgh  Review,' 
to  which  Brown  contributed  two  or  three  artidee  in  the  beginning, 
but  owing  to  some  liberties  taken  with  a  paper  <tf  his  in  the  third 
number  his  connection  with  it  ceased.  The  first  article  in  the  second 
number  is  by  Brown,  on  the  'Philosophy  of  Kant;'  a  subject  of 
which  he  knew  very  little.  All  he  knew  of  Kant's  doctrines  was 
derived  from  a  fantsstic  French  account  of  them ;  and  though  acute 
and  juat  remarka  occur  in  his  critique,  it  is  as  bad  as  his  preparation 
for  writing  it  was  imperfeok 

A  few  months  after  taking  his  dsgiee  Brown  publiahed  two  volumes 
of  poeins  written  while  he  waa  at  ooUega  They  pleased,  it  is  said, 
the  ladies  and  great  people  whom  they  praised ;  but  poems  on  the 
'Sun,'  the  'Moon/  the  'Frown  of  Love,'  and  the  'War  Fiend,' 
attracted  little  notice  from  any  one  elaa 

In  pursuance  of  a  ayatem  they  had  long  adopted,  what  is  called  in 
Edinburgh  the  hijgh  church  party,  on  the  promotion  of  Professor 
Play&ir  to  the  chair  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, determined  to  elect  a  clergyman  to  the  ohsir  of  Mathematics^ 
although  the  superiority  of  Mr.  Leslie,  the  lay  candidate,  was  incon- 
testable. The  approbation  which  this  gentleman,  in  a  note  to  his 
'  Essay  on  Heat,'  had  expressed  of  Hume's  doctrine  of  causation  was 
made  the  ground  of  a  charge  of  infidelity.  Brown  publiahed  a 
pamphlet  on  the  occasion,  in  which  he  proved  that  no  such  conse- 
quences flowed  from  the  doctrine.  In  an  extended  and  improved  form 
this  pamphlet  hss  psssed  through  several  editions.  The  substance  of 
the  doctriue  of  causation  which  it  contains  is  this : — "  A  cause  is  that 
which  immediately  precedes  any  change^  and  which  existing  at  any 
time  in  similar  circumstances  has  beoi  always  and  will  be  always 
immediately  followed  by  a  similar  change.  Priority  in  the  aequenoe 
observed,  and  invariableneas  of  antecedence  in  tiie  psst  and  future 
sequences  supposed,  are  the  elements  and  the  only  elements  com- 
bined in  the  notion  of  a  cause.  By  a  conversion  of  terms  we  obtain 
a  definition  of  the  correlative  efeet ;  and  power  is  only  another  word 
for  expressing  abstractly  and  briefly  the  antecedence  itaelf,  and  the 
invariableoees  of  the  relation.  The  words  property  and  qualUp  admit 
of  exactly  the  same  definition,  expressing  only  a  certain  relation  of 
invariable  antecedence  and  conaequence  in  ohangea  that  take  place  on 
the  presence  of  the  substance  to  which  they  are  ascribed ;  with  this 
difference,  that  property  and  qwUiiy  as  commonly  used  comprehend 
both  the  powere  and  emceptibilUy  of  substances— the  powen  of  pro- 
ducing changes  and  the  susceptibilities  of  being  changed  ;->aDd  with 
this  difference  only,  power,  property,  and  fuality  are  in  the  physical 
use  of  theae  terms  exactly  synonymous.  Water  hss  the  power  of 
melting  sslt;  it  is  a  property  of  water  to  melt  salt;  it  is  a  quality  of 
water  to  melt  salt :  tdi  these  varieties  of  expression  signify  pfecisely 
the  same  thing— that  when  water  is  poured  upon  salt  the  solid  will 
take  the  form  of  a  liquid,  and  its  partidea  be  diffused  in  oootinood 
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«ombSiistian  ihrongli  ih«  uflf  a.  When  we  spesk  of  all  the  powen  of 
a  body  we  consider  it  m  exiatiog  in  a  yotiety  of  circtltnMtances,  and 
ooosider  at  the  aame  time  all  the  changes^  that  are  or  may  be  in  these 
eirenniBtances,  its  immediate  efitecta.  nhen  we  Mpeak  of  all  the 
qnalitifs  of  a  body  we  mean  nothing  more  and  we  mean  notbini^ 
less/'  In  one  respect  thie  ea^ay  had  a  very  unusual  euoeess ;  it  oon- 
Tinced  on  one  point  the  person  at  whom  it  aimedi  On  the  question 
whether  even  after  experience  we  are  able  to  infer  the  relHtiou  uf 
cause  and  effect  as  to  the  phenomena  of  the  inertia  of  matter,  the 
composition  of  forces,  and  such  like,  Professor  Flayfair  declared  him* 
self  eonipletely  convinced  by  his  arguments. 

In  1806  Dr.  Brown  became  the  partner  of  the  eminent  Dr.  Greiifofy 
in  hie  large  practice.  But  his  bias  was  to  a  literary  life.  In  1799  he 
was  a  candidate  for  the  Rhetoric  chair,  and  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Fin* 
layson  for  the  Liogie,  but  in  both  cases  unsuccessfully.  Owing  to  the 
decline  of  his  health  Mr.  Stewart  required  a  substitute  in  the  Moral 
Pbiloeophy  class  who  could  read  lectures  of  his  own.  This  Brown 
undertook,  and  lectured  for  a  abort  time  in  st^ssion  1808*9.  A  similar 
request  in  the  ensuing  session  led  him  to  deliver  a  series  of  lectures, 
which  were  honoured  by  the  attendance  of  many  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  bench,  bar,  and  pulpit  When  Mr.  Stewart  resumed  his 
lectures,  the  studente  appointed  Lord  John  Russell  and  others  of  their 
number  to  congratulate  him  on  his  recovery,  and  express  their  admi- 
ration of  his  subatitute.  Stewart,  anzions  to  have  Brown  With  him 
in  the  chair  as  assistant  and  successori  personally  solicited  every 
member  of  the  town-council  in  his  behalf,  and  accordingly  on  the 
recommendations  of  Dr.  Gregory,  Professor  Playfair,  and  Lord  Meadow- 
bank,  he  was  elected  in  May  1810. 

Devoting  himself  to  the  oultivaiion  of  his  health  by  air  and  eierciae 
during  the  vacation,  Dr.  Brown  made  no  preparation  for  the  labours  of 
the  winter.  Ue  seldom  began  to  write  his  ledtures  until  after  tea  on 
the  e? euing  before  the  day  on  which  he  waa  to  deliver  them  ;  he  then 
wrote  until  two  or  three  o'clock,  slept  a  few  hours,  and,  resuming  his 
woric,  wrote  until  twelve^  when  he  hurried  off  to  his  daasi  Light 
reading  or  a  Walk  occupied  the  time  until  the  recommencement  of 
this  routine.  His  lecture  and  theory  of  avarloe  were  begun  after  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  finished  before  twelve  next  day.  Under 
colour  of  disagreeing  with  Dr.  Reid  he  covered  his  differencea  with 
Stewart,  his  colleague.  Nearly  all  the  lectures  contained  in  the  first 
three  volumes  were  written  durins  his  first  session,  and  all  the  rest  in 
the  next.  They  have  been  publiwed  almost  verbatim.  The  following 
are  the  more  important  of  the  peculiar  and  new  opinions  which  they 
contain : — All  physical  inquiry  has  one  of  two  ends  in  view — either  to 
discover  the  parts  of  whioh  bodies  are  made  up,  or  to  ascertain  the 
changes  they  undergo^^the  elements  Which  compoae  them,  and  their 
eauses  and  effects  in  relation  to  each  other.  Bodies  which,  in  relation 
to  our  eight)  are  one,  are  in  reality  many ;  they  appear  aimple  only 
because  we  cannot  see  tbe  spaces  which  intervene  between  the  cor- 
puscles of  which  they  are  msde  up.  What  we  can  now  perceive  only 
by  meana  of  chemical  and  mechanical  decomposition,  finer  powers  of 
peroeption  Would  perceive  Without  them.  But  no  perfection  of  the 
senses  could  enable  us  to  foresee  the  second  object  of  physical  inquiry 
»^the  changes  of  bodies— in  the  relations  of  the  parte  to  each  other, 
and  of  tbe  whole  to  other  bodies ;  and  on  this  point  reason  is  equally 
incapable  d  pt-iori  of  as8i^ting  ua.  More  wo  can  never  know  of  any 
aUUtunoe  than  the  parts  of  which  it  is  compounded,  and  the  changes 
which  it  undergoes. 

Eveiy  one  will  admit  that  the  ehanges  of  the  mind  are  as  eapable 
of  inrestigation  as  the  changes  of  a  material  object ;  but  some  will 
not  see  so  readily  how  the  mind  whioh  is  simple  and  indivisible,  can 
be  considered  in  its  elementary  parts.  But  the  inquiry  is  not  into  the 
parte  and  chsnf;es  of  the  mind  itself  viewed  as  a  substance,  for  this  is 
quite  inscrutable ;  the  object  of  in? estigation  is  thought^  whioh  being 
both  changeful  and  complex,  may  be  examined  either  as  to  the  causes 
of  its  changes  or  the  parte  of  its  combinations. 

The  phenomena  of  mind,  which  may  be  considered  either  as  suo- 
oesaive  or  complex,  aa  Causes  and  «-ffects,  or  as  subjects  of  analysis,  are 
the  qualities,  states,  and  affections  of  the  mind  of  which  we  are 
euui^cious,  buch  as  perception,  memory,  rf  ason,  and  emotion.  Since 
the  stages  of  the  mind  are  made  known  by  consciousness,  and  relate 
to  itself,  a  consideration  of  them  involves  an  examination  of  conscious- 
ness and  personal  identity.  Consciousness  is  a  general  name  for  all 
the  atates  of  which  tbe  phenomena  of  mind  consisfeh  The  supposition 
of  the  existence  uf  the  mind  in  two  separate  states,  sensation  and  con- 
sciourness,  at  the  same  moment,  i^i  absurd*  Tbe  proposition,  "  I  am 
eontdottg  of  a  Benaation,"  involves,  besides  the  feeling  of  the  senaation, 
a  refersnoe  to  self.  Wlien  it  means  more  than  the  pretent  feeling,  it 
adds  to  it  a  introspect  of  some  pott  feeling  and  the  relation  of  both  to 
the  mind.     Belief  in- our  peTc^onal  identity  he  resolves  into  intuition. 

Brown  divides  the  states  of  mind,  according  to  their  causes,  into 
external  and  internal  states  or  affbctions;  tbe  external  are  the  per* 
oeiitioiis  or  sensations  of  bodies  affecting  the  senses;  tbe  inlemal 
effect  tone  he  subdivides  into  two  great  ckssea,  the  intellectuai  atates 
and  the  emoiione. 

Dr.  Held  defines  perception  to  be  the  feeling  of  the  organ  of  sense 
and  tbe  refervnce  of  it  to  its  external  object  In  opposition  to  this, 
Brown  mainUins  that  the  aensation  is  referred*to  its  object  by  the 
power  of  aaaoaiatiM,  a&d  not  by  a  peeuliar  mental  power. 


The  intdleotual  states  he  ditidee  into  two  genorid  oapadtiea,  gimpU 
and  relative  suKgestion.  Simple  suggestion  is  the  name  he  gives  to  tfas 
successions  and  connexions  of  ideas  and  emotions,  which  wseut  aeooni- 
ing  to  certain  primary  and  secondary  lawa.  Tbe  primary  are  ressm' 
blance,  oontrast,  and  nearness  in  time  or  place :  the  aeoondafy,  by 
Which  the  former  are  modified,  are,  1st,  the  leo8;th  ot  time  of  their 
coexistence;  2nd,  degree  of  liveliness;  8rd,  frequency;  4th,  recent* 
nesfl;  fith,  exolusiveness  of  co-eiistenos ;  6th,  original  conatitutiooal 
differences;  7th,  differences  of  temporary  emotion;  8th,  obanges  on 
the  state  of  the  body;  9th,  general  tendency  produood  by  prior 
habits. 

The  supposed  faculties  of  oonoeption,  memory,  imagination,  and 
habit,  he  reduces  to  simple  euggi^stion.  The  arguments  by  which  be 
resolvea  memoiy  into  aimple  suggestion  are  these: — Remembrances 
are  conceptions  of  the  past ;  the  state  of  mind  ia  complex — ^tiie  con* 
oeption  and  its  relation  of  antecedence  to  the  present  time ;  conceptions 
and  suggestions  are  the  same,  and  the  feeling  of  priority  is  a  jadgmeat 
on  succession  in  time,  attributable  therefore  to  the  capacity  of  relative 
suggestion.  When  combined  with  desire,  perception  becomes  attentionf 
and  memory  becomes  reeoUeetion;  and  a  similar  difference  is  produced 
on  the  phenomena  of  imagination,  as  it  occurs  with  or  without  desire. 
Imagination  without  desire  is  reverie,  and  with  it,  eombined  with 
simple  suggestion  and  the  feeling  of  relation,  all  its  phenomena  are 
produced.  Habit  is  suggestion  and  nothing  more,  since  the  increased 
tendency  to  Oertain  motions  by  repeating  them  is  explained  by  iti 
primary  and  secondary  laws. 

Relative  suggestion  is  the  feeling  which  arises  in  the  mind  when 
two  or  more  objf;cts  are  perceived  or  conceived,  which  Brown  divides 
into  relations  of  co-existence  and  succession.  The  relations  which  do 
not  involve  any  regard  to  time  he  subdivides  according  to  the  notioni^ 
1st,  of  position ;  2nd,  resemblance  or  difference;  8rd,  of  degree;  ith, 
of  proportion ;  5th,  of  comprehensitettess,  or  the  relation  of  tbe  whole 
to  the  parts  it  includes.  The  relation  of  resemblance  is  the  aooroe  of 
classification  and  deQnition.  The  process  of  reasoning  he  defines  to  be 
the  succession  at  analyses.  Judgment^  reason,  and  abatraetion,  are 
reduced  to  relative  suggestion. 

In  1814  Dr.  Brown  finished  his  'Paradise  of  CoquettM,'  which  he 
had  begun  six  years  before.  It  was  published  anonymously  in  London. 
Anxious  to  learn  its  fate,  he  came  to  London,  and  waa  received  into 
the  society  of  the  principal  persons  connected  with  the  Whigs  in 
politics.  In  tbe  winter  of  1816  he  published  another  Toluine  of 
poetry  under  the  name  of  'The  Wanderer  in  Norway.'  After  the 
rising  of  his  class  he  generally  spent  the  summer  in  some  rural  retreat 
Near  Dunkeld,  in  Perthshire,  he  wrote  his  '  Bower  of  Spriug  *  in  the 
autumn  of  1816,  In  1817  he  gave  his  opinion  on  a  caae  of  great 
difficulty — the  accusation  of  child-murder  brought  against  a  woman 
who  was  bora  deaf;  and  in  the  summer,  while  living  at  the  man^e  of 
Balmaclellan,  he  wrote  his  poem  of '  Agnes,'  which  was  published  in 
1818.  In  the  end  of  autumn  1819,  on  his  return  to  Edinburgh,  la 
high  health  and  spirits,  being  anxious  to  publish  outllnea  of  his  lectures, 
he  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  them  with  great  ardour.  After 
Christmaa  he  felt  unwell,  and  was  obliged  to  find  a  substitute  to  read 
his  lectures  to  his  class.  His  illness  increasing,  his  medical  advisers 
recommended  him  to  take  a  voyage  to  London.  He  died  at  Brompton, 
near  London,  April  20,  1820. 

Brown's  metaphysical  genius  was  of  a  high  order,  for  he  possessed 
to  a  considerable  degree  its  most  es^ntial  faculty,  tbe  power  of  aoalysia 
But  he  did  not  sufficiently  think  out  his  conclusions,  and  hence  there 
ia  with  a  great  semblance  of  profundity  often  real  want  of  depth.  His 
style  is  bad  in  the  estimation  of  persons  of  chastened  taste ;  btit  its 
Very  exuberance  has  given  such  a  degree  of  popularity  to  hi^  lectures 
that  they  have  passed  through  more  editions  than  any  other  meu- 
pfaysical  work  ever  did  in  the  same  time,  and  thus  the  must  subtle  sud 
analytic  has  also  become  the  most  popular  and  stimulating  uf  mca* 
physical  writers.  It  is  not  likely  however  that  the  fame  of  Browu  sa 
a  metaphysician  will  be  permanent.  Aa  a  poet  he  is  already  neirl/ 
forgotten. 

(Welsh,  Life  of  Brofon.) 

BROWNE,  SIR  THOMAS,  a  learned  and  able  antiquary  and  phy* 
aioian,  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  a  biographer  in  Dr.  Jolmsoa, 
whose  memoir  we  shall  do  little  more  than  compress,  making  of  course 
such  corrections  aa  Wilkins  and  later  writers  have  iadicaufd,  or  oar 
own  reading  may  suggest  Browne  was  born  in  St.  Michaera.  Cheip* 
aide,  October  19, 1605.  During  his  childhood  his  father  <a  merehsnt 
of  ancient  family  at  Upton  in  Cheshire)  died,  leavmg  him  whmt  ia 
those  days  was  oonsideml  an  ample  fortune.  He  Was  educated  at 
Winchester,  and  afterwards  entered  as  a  gentleman  commoner  at 
Broadgate  Hall  (now  Pembroke  College),  Oxford.  Having  graduated, 
he  entered  on  the  study  of  medicine,  and  practised  for  a  short  time  in 
Oxfordshire.  He  then  visited  Ireland  with  his  father-iu-Liw,  Sir 
Thomas  Dutton,  who  had  some  public  employmeut  in  tbe  iu^pectioa 
of  the  fortifications  of  that  country;  and  after  having  rambled  tbn>a.:h 
France  and  Italy  he  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Mediciuts  at  Leyd^-n 
in  1638.  His  first  work,  'Religlo  Medid,*  which  appeared  anony- 
mously  in  1642,  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  about  aeveu  years 
before,  on  his  return  to  London  from  the  continent.  It  had  gont 
success,  and  was  translated  into  Latin,  Italian,  Qefman,  Dutch,  sad 
^  French.    After  his  return  ho  established  himself  as  a  physician  at 
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Sbipdeo  H^n  pear  Ha)ifax;  h\}%  in  16S6  he  settled  at  Norwich,  wher^ 
he  ivjtiiled  daring  the  r**  uiain<ler  of  his  lifoi  tiavi>  g  soon  olttiiiriel 
coD'«idr  ra(>le  practice,  he  wa**  incorporated  Doctor  of  Physio  at  Oxford, 
July  10.  1637.  Notwithstanding  very  unL-allaQt  opinions  advanced  in 
the  'Heligio  Medici/  he  niarn<-d  a  Udy  who  is  describeci  hs  both 
lieantiful  Hud  attractive,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Mileham,  of  a  good  Norfolk 
fsMiiiy.  She  bore  him  ten  children,  of  whom  a  son  and  three  daughters 
survived  their  parents.  In  1646  he  publish'd  with  bis  name  a  work 
evincing  most  extensive  reading  and  observation,  and  on  which  his 
&me  i«)  princij>ally  founded:  '  Pseudo'Ioxia  Epidemics;  or  Inquiries 
iDto  Vulvar  and  Common  Errors,'  which  ran  through  six  editions  in 
twenty-i^even  years.  A  reply  to  it  entitled  *  Arcana  Microcosmi '  was 
attempted  by  Alexander  Ro^s,  a  great  lover  of  the  marvellous.  It 
was  immediately  translated  into  Dutch  and  German,  and  in  later  years 
into  French,  and  acquired  for  its  author  an  extraorUuary  amount  of 
crdit.  In  164S  appeared  '  Hydriotaphia,  Umburial,  or  a  Discourse 
on  Sepulchral  Urns;'  a  treatise  occasioned  by  the  dificovery  of  some 
ancient  urns  in  Norfolk ;  and  replete  with  antiuuarian  knowledge,  and 
marked  by  many  passages  of  a  quaint  sombre  eloquence.  To  this  was 
a<'ded  a  much  more  fanciful  esfay,  entitled  'The  Garden  of  Cyrus,  or 
the  Quincunxial  Lozenge ;  or  Net-work  Plantations  of  the  Ancients, 
artifically,  naturally,  and  mystically  considered.'  So  imbued  was 
Bruwne  with  respect  for  bis  favourite  figure,  that  an  incautious  reader 
(to  use  the  powerful  langunge  of  Johnson)  "  would  imagine  that  decuB- 
saMon  was  the  grtat  business  of  the  world,  and  that  nature  ani  art 
had  DO  othrr  purpose  than  to  exemplify  and  imitate  a  quincunx." 
Tht'se  were  all  the  works  published  in  his  lifetime.  Two  collections 
of  posthntnouB  tracts  found  among  papers  transoiibed  and  corrected 
by  his  own  hand  contain  the  following  pieces : — 

1,  ' Observutions  on  several  Plants  mentioned  in  Scripture;'  2,  'Of 
Garland-*,  and  coronary  and  gailand  Plants;'  8,  'Of  the  Fishes  eaten 
by  our  Saviour  with  his  Disciples  after  his  Resurrection  from  the 
Dead ; '  4, '  Answers  to  certain  Queries  about  Fishes,  Birds,  and  Insects;' 
5,  'A  Letter  on  Hawks  and  Falconry,  Ancient  and  Modem;'  6,  'Of 
the  Cymbals  of  the  Hebrews;'  7,  'Of  Ropalic  or  gradual  Verses;' 
S,  '  Oil  Languages,  and  particularly  the  Saxon  Tongue ; '  9,  '  Of  arti- 
ficial Ildla,  Mounts,  and  Barrows  in  England;*  10,  'Of  Troa8,&a;' 
11,  'Cf  the  Answers  of  the  Oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delphos  to  Croesus, 
Ring  of  Lydia;'  13,  'A  Prophecy  concerning  the  future  State  of 
several  Nations  ;'  13,  'Museum  clau»ura  sive  Bibliotheca  abscondita.' 

The  above  were  published  in  one  volume  folio,  together  with  works 
acknowlf  dged  by  Browne  himself,  by  Archbi^'hop  Tennyson  in  1684  ; 
to  which  were  added  in  1722  in  8vo,  '  Kepertorium,  or  some  Account 
of  the  Tombe  and  Monuments  in  the  Cathedral  of  Norwich.'  Other 
pieces  by  Browne  published  singly  by  his  son  in  1690  are:  1,  'Answers 
to  Sir  William  Dugdale's  Inquiritrs  about  the  Fens;'  2, 'A  Letter 
concerning  Ireland;'  8,  'A  Letter  ooncemiog  the  Urns  newly  dis- 
oovered ; '  4, '  Short  Strictures  on  different  Subjects ; '  5, '  A  Letter  to 
a  Friend  on  the  death  of  his  intimate  Friend ;'  and  in  the  '  Biographia 
Brittmnica'  is  inserted  'A  Letter  eontaining  Instructions  for  the  Study 
of  Physio.'  The  *  Complete  Works  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,'  with  nume- 
rous p«*r8onal  and  family  letters,  and  a  great  body  of  valuable  notes, 
was  published  in  1836  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  S.  Wilkius,  P.S.A. 

In  1665  Browne  was  chosen  honorary  member  of  the  College  of 
Physicians,  being,  as  his  brethren  expressed  themselves  in  their  vote, 
a  man  "  Virtute  et  litteris  omatissimus."  Charles  II.  knighted  him 
in  1671  at  Norwich,  where,  after  a  short  illness,  he  expired  on  his 
seventy -seventh  birthday,  1682.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St 
Peter  Mancrofty  in  that  eity,  and  a  short  and  unpretending  Latin 
ioscrtption  on  a  mural  tablet  on  the  south  pillar  of  the  altar  records 
hia  memory.  It  ia  a  dii*gracefu]  fact  that  in  our  own  day  the  skull  of 
Sir  Thomaa  Browne  has  been  abstracted  from  his  grave  and  placed  for 
exhibition  in  a  museum.  The  surviving  son  of  Sir  Thomas,  Edward 
Bruwne,  published  an  account  of  his  own  travels  in  Germany  and 
Turkey,  and  practised  in  London  as  a  physician  with  much  reputation 
during  and  subeequently  to  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

The  life  of  Browne  by  Dr.  Johnson  was  prefixed  in  1756  to  a  second 
edition  of  'Christian  Morals,'  12mo,  which  first  appeared  in  1716, 
printed  from  the  original  correct  manuscript  of  the  author  by  John 
Jeffery,  D.D.,  archdeacon  of  Norwich.     The  Anglo-Latinitv  of  Sir 
Tbouias  Browne  is  believed  to  have  had  a  great  influence  on  the  st}le 
of  Dr.  Johnson.    It  is  a  style  too  peculiar  and  idiomatic  ever  to  be 
g'  nerally  liked,  but  Browne  wrote  at  a  time  when  our  language  was 
ixi  a  state  of  transition,  and  had  scarcely  assumed  any  fixed  character. 
If  it  be  blamed  as  too  Latinised,  it  may  be  answered  that  it  wuuld  be 
difficult  to  substitute  adequate  £ugli»h  words  for  those  which  he  has 
amployed,  aud  that  he  by  no  menus  seeks  to  give  false  elevation  to  a 
mean  idea  by  sounding  phrases,  but  that  he  is  compelled,  by  the 
reiuotenesa  of  that  idea  from  ordinary  apprehensiops,  to  adopt  extra- 
ordinary modes  of  speech.    Coleridge  baa  borne  strong  testimony  to 
tlie  great  iutelieetaal  power  as  well  as  to  the  quaint  humour,  extensive 
learning,  and  striking  originality  of  the  *' philosopher  of  Norwich." 
Browne  was  in  his  own  day  charged  with  scepticism,  and  the  charge 
luuB  been  repeated  in  later  times,  but  many  passages  occur  in  the 
*  Heligio  Medici '  and  elsewhere  which  show  Browne  to  be  a  firm  and 
jfncer^*  Ofariatiani  although   perhaps  not  free  from   certain  fanciful 
prejudiose.    Hia  '  Inquiry  into  Vulgar  Errors '  may  be  almost  received 
A«  Aa  •aeydopsedia  of  contemporary  knowledge^ 


BROWKE,  WILLIAM,  one  of  our  minor  English  poets,  was  hQf^ 
in  1590,  of  a  good  family,  at  Tavistock  in  Devonshire.  He  re8i4ed  a^ 
Ex  ter  College,  Oxford,  but  left  the  university  without  a  d^gre ',  ^nd 
went  to  London,  where  he  entered  at  the  luner  Temple.  In  16^4  bf 
returned  to  his  college,  and  acted  its  private  tut(»r  to  Hobert  Di^rmer, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Caernarvon ;  apd  the  decree  of  M.A>  w^s  theq  con- 
ferred ou  him.  He  afterwards  resided  in  the  f^Q'Uy  of  the  Earl  of , 
Pembroke;  and  it  is  saivl  by  Anthony  Wood  that  be  w^a  able  to 
amass  money  enough  to  purchase  an  estate  The  time  of  his  death  U 
uncertain,  but  was  probably  about  16i5.  His  principal  poems  are 
Eclugues ;  a  long  series  entitled  '  Britannia's  pastorals ;  *  a  shorter 
entitled  'The  Shepherd's  Pipe.'  In  the  narriitiou  of  events,  am  in 
the  delineation  of  characters  or  passions,  lie  is  feeble,  cunfusec),  and 
tedious,  especially  in  his  more  elaborate  series  of  pastoralSp  But  l)ia 
poetry  abounds  in  beautiful  land.-capes,  painted  with  much  delicacy 
of  feeling,  and  not  without  frequent  richness  of  fancy.  In  1772  there 
waa  published  a  cop^pl- te  edition  of  his  poems  in  8  vols.  12mo,  which 
contained  his  '  Inner  Temple  Masque,'  printed  for  the  first  Ui^e  from 
a  Bodleian  manuscript,  transcribed  by  Dr.  Farmer. 

BROWNE,  WILLIAM  GE«)RaE,  was  born  on  Great  Tower-HiU. 
London,  on  the  25ih  of  Jul?  1768.  His  father,  a  respectablrt  wine- 
merchant  in  Lon'lon,  sent  him  to  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  wht?re,  as  the 
traveller  frequently  lamented  in  after-life,  he  met  with  no  encourage- 
ment and  little  assistance,  in  his  academical  studies.  After  leuyjpg 
the  University  he  kept  a  few  terms  in  the  Temple,  and  attended  the 
courts  of  law;  but  he  had  never  any  love  for  his  profeissioo,  and  when, 
by  the  death  of  hl^  father,  he  came  into  possession  of  a  competence, 
he  devoted  himself  altogether  to  general  literature,  to  the  acquiring 
of  modem  languages,  and  tiie  general  principles  of  chemistry,  bouiny, 
and  mineralogy,  which  were  afterwards  very  uaeful  to  )um  in  hia 
travels. 

An  ardent  lover  of  liberty,  and,  stimulated  by  the  deceptive  damping 
of  the  French  revolution,  he  republished  seveial  folitiCMl  tracts,  with 
prefaces  by  himself,  at  bis  own  expense.  His  ruling  passion  howiver 
from  early  life  was  a  love  of  travellmg,  and  a  strung  dt^sire  to  distin- 
guish himself  as  an  explorer  of  remote  nnd  unknown  coun'ries.  The 
publication  of '  Bruce  s  Travels  in  Abyssinia,'  aud  of  the  first  volume 
of  the  'Proceedings  of  the  African  Asi^ociation '  had  the  effect  of 
determining  him  to  attempt  a  pa^-sage  into  the  interior  of  Africa. 
Accordingly  he  left  England  towards  %k«  close  of  179},  and  arrived  a* 
Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  in  January,  1792.  After  visitiut^  U^  Oasis  of 
Siwah  (the  ancient  Ammonium),  he  returned  to  Alt^zandria  in  the 
month  of  April.  In  May  he  went  to  Cairo,  where  he  diligently  studied 
the  Arabic  language  and  customs,  with  which  he  made  himself  so 
familiar  as  to  pa^s  for  an  Arab  even  among  Arabs. 

In  September  1792,  he  stirted  for  Abyssinia,  but  a  Mamli^k  war, 
which  had  broken  out  ip  Upper  Egyyt^  prevented  him  from  get^mg 
farther  than  Assoiian  (Syene)  and  the  first  rapida  of  the  hiU,  On  his 
return  down  the  Nile  he  turned  off  at  Kenni,  and  visited  th^  immense 
quarries  near  Cosseir,  on  the  Red  Sea.  In  May  1793,  Mr.  Brovne  sffc 
out  from  E^ypt  with  the  great  Soud&n  Caravan  (Caravan  of  the  country 
of  the  Negroes),  whose  destination  was  Dar-F<ir,  a  Mohamo^edaii 
country  west  of  Abyssinia  and  north  of  the  great  western  branch  of 
the  Nile — the  Bahr-el-abiad,  sometimes  called  the  W'hite  River.  He 
hoped  to  penetrate  in  this  direction  into  Abyssinia ;  and  the  novelty 
of  this  route  into  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  the  circumstance  that 
Dar-F^r  had  never  yet  been  visited  by  a  European  travalltr,  were  in 
themf^elves  very  strong  inducements.  After  many  hardslaps  he  readied 
Dar-Fiir  at  the  end  of  July ;  but  soon  after  hia  arrival  he  fell  |11,  and 
after  being  plundered  of  almost  everything,  found  himself  a  complete 
prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  bigoted  black  Sultan  of  the  couqtry, 
who  detained  him  nearly  three  years.  During  tliis  time  he  livrd  iu  a 
clay -built  hovel  at  Cobbd,  the  capital  of  Dar-Filr,  bis  principal  amuaa- 
ment  being  the  taming  of  two  young  lions.  Mr.  Browne  did  not  reacli 
Cairo  till  the  autumn  of  1796.  During  four  mopths  of  this  journey  h* 
could  not  procure  a  mouthful  of  animal  food  of  any  kind. 

In  January  1797,  Mr.  Browne  embarked  at  Damietta  for  Syria,  aD4 
in  the  course  of  that  year  he  visited  Acre,  Tnpt^li*  Aleppo,  Damascus^ 
Balbec,  &c.,  and  then,  procreding  through  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor, 
arrived  at  Constantinople  on  tho  9th  of  December.  He  ifeturned  to 
Loudon  in  September  1798,  having  been  absent  nearly  sevi-n  years. 
In  the  spring  of  the  year  1800  he  published  Iua  '  Travels  in  Africa, 
E^'ypt  and  Syria,  from  the  year  1792  to  1798.'  As  a  writer  Biowne 
has  no  great  merits ;— he  wsa  frequently  qu^nt  and  odd  without 
being  amusing;  on  not  a  few  occasions  he  trespassed  on  delicacy,  and 
he  indulged  in  extravagant  paradoxes.  One  of  these  pa>ado¥ea  was 
— that  the  manners  and  customs  of  ths  people  of  the  f^^t  were  far 
prelerable  to  those  of  civilised  Europeans,  aud  that  they  excelled  vm 
as  much  in  viitue  as  they  did  in  happiness.  But  potwitbtftauding 
thesd  blemishes  his  book  containa  a  (:reat  deal  of  inforpaation  wbidi 
was  then  both  new  aud  valuable,  aud  it  u  impoihible  to  read  it  vith* 
out  acquiiiug  a  strong  conviction  of  the  author's  veracity.  In  th« 
summer  of  1800  Mr.  Browne  went  by  way  of  Berlin  and  Vienna  to 
Trieste,  where  be  embarked  for  the  Levant  After  veemg  a  greal 
portion  of  Ore^ce  and  Turkey  he  proceede  i  by  a  laud  journey  tnxii 
Conbtaptinople  to  4utioch,  \yh<'Pce  he  went  to  Cyprus  and  i%yp4b 
In  IbOz  he  visited  Sid<>pikf>y  Alount  Athos,  Albania,  the  Ionian  lalaodi^ 
and  then  went  to  Vepica,    In  1^9$  \it>  ^are^uUy  ez^iDiDfrd  Skfly  and 
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the  Lipari  lalandty  and  then  returned  reluctantly  to  England.  Of 
this  eztenriye  and  intereeting  tour  he  himself  never  published  any 
account^  but  seven  yean  after  his  death  some  curious  extraots  from 
his  journal  were  included  in  Mr.  Walpole's  '  Memoirs  relating  to 
European  and  Asiatic  Turkey.' 

After  a  long  interval  of  repose  Mr.  Browne  resolved  to  penetrate  to 
the  Tartar  city  of  Samarcand  and  the  central  regions  of  Asia.  He  left 
London  for  Constantinople  in  the  summer  of  1812 :  at  the  end  of 
that  year  he  went  from  the  Turkish  capital  to  Smyrna,  which  city  he 
left  m  the  spring  of  1818  to  proceed  through  Asia  Minor  and 
Armenia.  On  Uie  1st  of  June  hs  arrived  at  Tabrix,  just  within  the 
frontiers  of  Persia,  where  he  stayed  till  the  end  of  summer.  In 
pursuance  of  his  plan  of  penetrating  into  Tartary  he  took  his  de- 
parture for  Tehrftn,  the  present  capital  of  Persia,  accompanied  by  only 
two  servants. 

Some  days  after  their  departure  from  Tabriz  his  two  attendants 
returned  to  that  city,  where  they  reported  that  at  a  place  about  120 
miles  from  Tabriz,  Mr.  Browne  had  been  attacked  and  murdered  by 
robbers,  who  had  permitted  them  (the  two  servants)  to  escape.  They 
brought  back  with  them  a  double-barrelled  gun,  and  a  few  other  effects 
of  Mr.  Browne's,  but  no  papers.  At  the  instance  of  Sir  Qore  Ouseley, 
who  was  then  on  a  diplomatic  mission  in  the  country,  the  Persian 
government  despatched  soldiers  to  the  spot  described  by  the  two 
Bervsnts,  with  orders  to  bring  back  Mr.  Browne's  remains,  and  hunt 
out  the  assassins.  According  to  their  own  report  the  soldiers  failed 
in  both  these  measures,  but  fully  ascertuned  uie  fact  of  Mr.  Browne's 
death  by  finding  torn  fragment4s  of  his  clothes,  which  being  in  the 
Turkish  fashion  and  made  at  Conbtantinople  were  very  distinguishable 
/rom  Persian.  They  said  they  believed  the  body  must  have  been 
torn  to  pieces  and  devoured  by  beasts  of  prey,  and,  as  tbey  are  very 
numerous  in  most  parts  of  Persia,  this  was  probably  the  fact.  Some 
time  after,  certain  bones,  supposed  to  be  those  of  Mr.  Browne,  were 
brought  to  Tabriz,  and  tiiere  interred  with  due  respect.  "  The  spot^" 
says  Mr.  Walpole,  "  was  happily  chosen  near  the  grave  of  Thevenot, 
the  celebrated  French  traveller,  who  died  in  this  part  of  Persia  about 
a  century  and  a  half  before."  Some  doubt  however  must  be  allowed 
as  to  whether  these  said  relics  were  really  the  bones  of  Mr.  Browne. 

As  the  murderers  were  never  discovered,  some  awkward  suspicions 
fell  upon  the  Persian  government,  who,  being  then  at  war  with  the 
Turcomans,  were  suppowd  to  be  jealous  of  European  intercourse  with 
those  hordes,  or  with  any  of  the  people  east  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  It 
was  said  at  the  time  that  men  high  in  authority  in  the  Shah's  court 
had  shown  great  anxiety  about  the  traveller's  objects  and  destination, 
and  had  particularly  wished  to  know  whether  he  was  a  military  man 
or  an  engineer.  It  should  be  mentioned  however,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  Mr.  Browne's  imprudence  in  wearing  the  Turkish  dress  exposed 
him  in  a  special  manner  to  the  fanaticism  of  the  Persians,  who  hate 
the  Turks  (the  schismatic  Mohammedans,  as  they  call  them)  even 
more  Uian  they  hate  Christians,  and  have  seldom  any  objection  to  send 
a  bullet  through  the  head  that  wears  a  turban  of  the  Constantino- 
politan  &shion.  A  Persian  in  the  Shah's  service  said  to  the  writer  of 
this  article,  "  Had  Mr.  Browne  only  worn  an  English  hat  he  might 
have  gone  safely  through  Persia."  The  only  public  fruits  of  this  last 
journey  are  a  few  short  extracts  of  letters  from  Mr.  Browne  to  his 
friend  Mr.  Smithson  Tennant^  which  also  are  included  in  Mr.  Walpole's 
work. 

(Browne,  Travels  in  Africa,  die. ;  Memoirs  rdcUing  to  Suropean  and 
Asiatic  Turkey,  edited  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Walpole,  1820.) 

*  BROWNING,  ROBERT,  an  English  poet,  was  bom  at  Camberwell, 
a  suburb  of  London,  in  1812,  and  educated  at  the  University  of  London. 
In  1886,  when  twenty-three  years  of  age,  he  published '  Paracelsus,'  a 
poem  of  such  peculiar  originality  as  immediately  to  atti  act  to  him  the 
attention  of  the  best  jui^ges  of  poetic  talent,  though,  both  from  the 
nature  of  the  subject  and  the  style  of  the  treatment,  the  mass  of 
readers  could  make  nothing  of  the  book.  In  1837  Mr.  Browning 
published  '  Strafford,  an  Historical  Tragedy,'  which  was  also  brought 
on  the  stage  by  Mr.  Macready,  but  did  not  prove  popular  as  an  acting 
play.  '  Sordello,'  a  long  poem  published  in  1840,  is  still  spoken  of  by 
Mr.  Browning's  greatest  admirers  as  the  least  comprehensible  of  his 
works.  Far  more  fitted  to  extend  his  reputation  with  the  public, 
though  still  of  a  kind  the  full  beauty  of  which  only  very  intellectual 
readers  could  appreciate,  were  the  poems,  of  various  lengths  and  with 
various  sub-titles,  published  by  him  in  successive  instalments  from 
1842  to  1846,  under  the  quaint  designation  of '  Bells  and  Pomegranates.' 
Some  of  the  poems  in  this  collection — and  none  more  than  the  one 
called  'Pippa  Passes'— increased  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Browning^s  powers 
even  among  those  whose  admiration  he  had  already  won.  One  of  them, 
•  dramatic  piece  entitled  '  The  Blot  on  the  Scutcheon,'  was  produced 
in  1848  at  Drory  Lane  Theatre,  but  with  no  very  great  success.  At  a 
later  period,  another  drama  in  the  collection  entitled  '  The  Duchess  of 
Cleves,'  vras  produced  at  the  Haymai'ket,  Miss  Cushman  acting  the 
part  of  the  heroine.  In  1849  a  collected  edition  of  his  poems  (omitting 
the  larger  ones)  was  published  in  two  volumes ;  and  about  this  time 
took  pkoe  the  most  romantic  event  in  his  life — his  marriage  with 
ElizabethB. Barrett,  now  Mr&  Browning,  and  then  already  distinguished 
as  perhaps  the  first  living  English  poetess.  [Bbowbivo*  Elizabeth 
Barbktt.]  Seldom,  if  ever,  hare  husband  and  wife  had  such  a  coequal 
partnership  in  tha  Muses  I    Sinoe  thdr  maniage  Mr.  Brow&ii^  and 


his  wife  have  redded  almost  continually  abroad — chiefly  in  Florence, 
but  sometimes  in  Paris.  la  1850  he  added  to  his  previous  publicatioDi 
a  poem  as  singular  as  any  of  them,  and  yet  different  from  any  of  them, 
entitled  '  ChrismasEve  and  Easter-Day,'  which  has  not  received  nesriy 
so  much  attention  as  it  deserves.  With  the  exception  of  an  '  Intro- 
duction' to  some  'Letters  of  Shelley '  published  in  1852,  bat  afterwaxds 
withdrawn  from  doubts  as  to  their  genuineness,  Mr.  Browning  then 
published  nothing  new  till  the  end  of  1855,  when  his  collection  of 
miscellaneous  poems,  under  the  title  of  *  Men  and  Women,'  gave  the 
critics  an  opportunity  of  revising  their  past  judgment  of  him,  and 
assigning  him  his  plaos  and  rank  as  an  Eoglish  poet.  That  place  is, 
confessedly,  a  high  one.  With  the  exception  of  Tennyson,  there  is  no 
living  English  poet  that  one  would  dare  to  place  higher ;  and  there 
are  not  a  few  who  would  be  disposed,  we  believe,  to  claim  for  Browning, 
in  some  respects,  more  than  a  rivalry  of  Tennyson.  On  the  whole 
however  the  two  poets  are  so  different^  that  they  seem  related  to  each 
other  less  as  rivals  than  as  polar  oppositea,  supporting  between  them 
the  English  poetical  literature  of  the  present  day.  Browoing^s  chief 
peculiarity  is  his  intellectual  subtlety.  He  is  as  much  a  thinker  as  a 
poet^  and  his  thoughts  are  generally  in  tracks  into  whidi  only  educated 
minds  can  follow  him.  Add  to  this  that  he  is  a  man  of  immense  stores 
of  acquired  information  on  all  kinds  of  curious  topics — which  informa 
tion  he  shows  in  his  allusions  and  even  in  his  choice  of  subjects ;  and 
that  he  seems  to  be  more  at  home  in  foreign  circumstance  and  costume 
than  in  British.  The  greater  part  of  hia  poems  hxve  their  scenes 
under  Italian  or  Spanish  or  oriental  skies;  the  names  of  his  persons 
are  Italian  or  German ;  and  he  is.  fond  of  taking  subjects  from  later 
medisBval  history.  It  is  this  exotic  character  of  his  poetry,  combined 
with  the  subtlety  of  the  thought  pervading  it,  that  makes  him  pecu- 
liarly the  poet  of  the  cultured  classes.  He  is  consdous  of  this,  and 
speaks  of  his  affection  for  southern  climes  and  themes  as  not  acquired 
by  residence  in  Italy,  but,  as  it  were,  inborn.  Let  others,  he  says, 
walk  in  English  lanes  and  amid  English  trees — 

**  What  I  love  best  in  aU  the  world 
Is  a  castle,  precipice-encircled. 
In  a  gash  of  the  wind-grieTed  Apennine.*' 

Tet  he  has  treated  English  subjects,  and  welL  His  style  is  as  pecoliu 
as  his  mode  of  imagination.  It  is  terse,  strong,  and  direct,  but  oftea 
crabbed  and  grotesque;  while  his  versification  is  about  the  most 
extraordinary  in  tiie  English  language— occasionally  beating  for  oddity 
of  rhyme  that  of '  Hudibras.'  Want  of  music  in  his  metre  is  the  fault 
most  frequently  alleged  against  him,  and  this  is  one  point  of  contrattt 
between  him  and  Tennyson.  Tet  Mr.  Browning  ia  technically  a 
musician,  and  a  very  learned  one.  "  To  us  it  seems,"  says  a  rscent 
critic,  **  that  his  art  is  more  perfect  the  neai-er  he  keeps  to  blank  verse 
and  the  other  kinds  of  verse  suited  for  narration,  description,  aod 
exposition,  and  the  less  he  ventures  on  purely  lyrical  measures^  except 
for  a  bold  or  grand  occasional  purpose." 

BROWNING,  ELIZABETH  BARRETT,  English  poetess,  already 
alluded  to  in  the  foregoing  article  as  the  wife  of  one  of  the  first  of  our 
living  English  poets,  is  still  best  remembered  by  many  under  her 
former  name  of  Mias  Barrett  Bom,  we  believe^  in  London,  of  a  family 
in  affluent  circumstances,  and  educated  with  great  care,  Miss  Barrett 
gave  veiy  early  proofs  of  geniua  At  the  age  of  ten  she  began  to 
attempt  writing  both  in  prose  and  verse ;  at  the  age  of  fifteen  her 
powers  as  a  writer  were  known  to  her  friends.  Assiduous  in  colti- 
vatLog  these  powers  by  attainments  and  studies  in  the  Clascal 
laoguages,  in  philosophy,  and  in  other  departments,  from  which,  by 
the  want  in  our  age  of  any  means  of  university  education  for  women 
equivalent  to  that  provided  for  men,  women  are  usually,  but  most 
improperly,  taught  to  think  themselves  debarred,  she  became  a  fre- 
quent contributor,  both  in  prose  and  verse^  to  various  periodicals. 
Among  her  prose  contributions  were  essays  on  some  of  the  Greek 
poets,  evincing  both  subtlety  of  intelleot  and  accurate  learning.  Her 
first  deliberate  work  was  a  translation  of  the  'Prometheus  Bound*  of 
JSschylus,  published  anonymously  in  1883,  but  afterwards  superseded 
by  a  new  version  from  her  maturer  pen.  In  1838  appeaiVi  'The 
Seraphim  and  Other  Poems '  (the  "  other  poems "  being  chiefly  a 
collection  of  her  fugitive  pieces  from  periodicals).  The  high  repata* 
Uon  won  by  this  publication  Vas  won  in  circumstances  which  imparted 
to  it  something  of  sombre  and  painful  interest.  Before  or  about  the 
time  of  the  publication,  the  young  authoress  had,  by  the  breaking  of 
a  bloodvessel  in  the  lungs,  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  debility  which 
gave  great  alarm  to  her  friends.  With  her  eldest  brother,  to  whom 
she  was  fondly  attached,  and  other  relatives,  she  removed  for  tlie 
benefit  of  a  more  genial  air  to  Torquay  in  Devonshire^  Here  she  was 
slowly  regaining  her  health,  when  the  death  of  her  brother,  with  two 
companions,  by  the  accidental  upsetting  of  a  boat,  gave  her  a  nervous 
shocJ^  which  completely  prostrated  her.  ''It  was  not  till  the  following 
year,"  siys  her  Mend  Miss  Mitford  in  her  'Literary  ReoollectioDa»' 
*'  that  she  could  be  removed  in  an  invalid  carriage,  and  by  journeys  of 
twenty  miles  a  day,  to  her  afflicted  fiunily  and  her  London  homeii  On 
her  return  began  the  life  which  she  continued  for  so  many  years :  con* 
fined  to  one  large  and  commodious  but  darkened  chamber,  to  which 
only  her  own  family  and  a  few  devoted  friends  were  admitted;  reading 
meanwhile  almost  every  book  worth  reading  in  every  language,  study- 
ing  with  ever  fresh  delight  tiie  great  classic  authors  iu  the  original, 
and  giving  herself  heart  and  soul  to  that  poetxy  of  which  she  seemcJ 
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born  to  be  the  priestees.**  It  was  from  this  sediuion  that  she  sent 
fortii  in  1844  the  first  collected  edition  of  her  'Poems,'  in  2  vols., 
upon  which  her  fame  chiefly  rests,  and  of  which  new  editions  were 
published  in  1850  and  1858.  Between  the  first  and  second  editions 
that  eyent  took  place  which  restored  her  onoe  more  to  the  world.  Her 
health  had  been  gradually  improving,  when,  in  giving  her  hand  in- 
marriage  to  one  who  was  already  the  warmest  of  her  admirers  and  the 
dearest  of  her  friends,  she  ceased  to  be  MIbs  Barrett,  and  became  Mrs. 
Browning.  A  residence  with  her  hnsband  first  at  Pisa,  and  then  at 
Florence,  completed  the  favourable  change;  and  now,  sharing  with 
her  husband  the  honours  of  a  rare  literary  celebrity,  she  is  once  more 
seen,  daring  occasional  visits  to  England,  in  general  society.  *  Casa 
Quid!  Windows ' — a  poem  of  earnest  political  allusion  to  the  present 
state  of  Italy,  in  which  the  authoress  is  supposed  to  see  the  signs  and 
appearances  of  the  Italian  revolutionary  movements  of  1848-49  from 
the  windows  of  the  Casa  Guidi  in  Florence,  where  she  then  resided — 
was  published  in  1851.  There  is  more  of  direct  political  feeling  and 
partisanship  in  this  than  in  her  husband's  poems ;  but  on  the  whole, 
her  previous  compositions  are  still  liked  best^  though  others,  under- 
stood to  be  ready,  are  now  waited  for.  In  Mr.  Browning's  '  Men  and 
Women,'  which  Ib  dedicated  to  Mrs.  Browning,  there  are  poems  of 
beautiful,  though  occult  allusion  to  her  influence  on  his  life  and 
poetry.    [See  Supflkment.] 

BRUCE,  EDWARD,  second  son  of  Edwaid  Bruce  of  Blairhall,  in 
the  county  of  Elgin,  was  born  about  the  year  1649 ;  and  having  passed 
advocate  at  the  Scottish  bar,  was  early  appointed  one  of  the  judges  of 
the  Commissary  Court  of  Edinburgh— a  court  instituted  soon  after 
the  Reformation  in  the  place  of  the  abolished  court  of  the  Official  of 
Lothian.  On  the  27th  of  July  1588,  he  was  made  Commendator  of 
Kinloss,  under  a  reservation  of  the  life-rent  of  Walter  the  Abbot  of 
Kinloes ;  and  about  the  same  time  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  deputies 
of  the  Lord  Justice  Gteneral  of  Scotland. 

In  1587  the  general  assembly  of  the  Scottish  Church  having  sent 
commissioners  to  parliament  to  demand  the  removal  of  the  prelates 
firom  that  house,  as  having  no  authority  from  the  church,  and  the 
most  of  them  no  function  or  charge  whatever  in  it^  Bruce  rose^  and 
directing  himself  to  the  king  who  was  present,  made  a  long  discourse 
in  defence  of  the  right  they  had  to  sit  and  give  voioe  for  the  church 
in  thene  meetinga  Mr.  Robert  Pont,  a  Presbytorian  ministor,  and  one 
of  the  commissioners  for  the  chmroh  on  this  occasion,  was  stopped  in 
his  reply  by  the  king,  who  willed  them  to  be  quiet,  and  present  their 
petition  orderly  to  the  lords  of  the  articles,  through  whom  they  should 
be  answered.  When  the  petition  came  before  the  lords  of  articles,  it 
was  rejected  without  observation. 

In  1 594  Bruce  was  despatohed  on  an  embasy  to  England— an  employ- 
ment which  at  that  time  not  unfrequently  devolved  upon  the  judges 
of  the  court  of  session  or  other  superior  courts  of  justice— to  complain 
of  the  secret  assurance  given  by  the  Queen  of  England  to  the  Earl  of 
Bothwell,  and  of  the  harbour  afiforded  him  in  her  dominions ;  and 
though  Elizabeth  refused  to  deliver  up  Bothwell  as  desired,  yet,  in 
consequence  of  the  remonstrances  of  th'e  ambaasadors,  she  commanded 
him  to  depart  the  realm.  In  1597  Bruce  was  named  one  of  the 
overseers  of  a  subsidy  then  granted  by  parliament  to  the  king  for 
famishing  ambassadors,  and  other  important  purposes;  and  on  the 
2nd  December  in  the  same  year  he  was  made  a  lord  of  session.  In 
1598  he  was  again  sent  ambassador  to  England.  He  failed  in  securing 
the  main  object  of  his  mission,  whieh  was  to  obtain  the  queen's  recog^ 
nition  of  James  as  her  successor  to  the  throne ;  but  by  his  skill  and 
address  he  gained  over  many  of  the  Eogtish  to  his  master's  service. 
Hu  was  onoe  more  sent  to  England  in  1601,  in  company  with  the  Earl 
of  Mar,  to  intercede  for  .the  Earl  of  Essex ;  but  arriving  too  late  for 
their  purpose,  the  ambassadors  readily  converted  their  message  into 
one  of  congratulation  to  Elizabeth  on  her  escape  from  the  conspiracy. 
On  this  occasion  Bruce  managed  to  settle  a  correspondence  between 
the  kingdoms,  which  contributed  not  a  little  to  James's  peaceable 
accession  to  the  English  throne.  In  reward  for  these  services  Bruce 
WHS  knighted,  and  created  a  peer  by  the  style  of  Baron  Bruce  of  Kioloss; 
and  having  accompanied  James  to  England,  he  was,  on  8rd  March  1608, 
called  to  the  king's  council  board,  and  then  made  master  of  the  rolls, 
when  he  resigned  his  seat  on  the  Scottish  bench.  He  was  sucoeeded 
in  the  rolls,  in  1608,  by  Sir  Edward  Phillips,  and  died  on  the  14th 
January  1611,  in  the  sixty-second  year  ot  his  age.  By  his  wifis^  who 
vras  daughter  of  Sir  Alexander  Clerk  of  Balbimie,  some  time  Lord 
Provost  of  Edinburgh,  he  had  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  Through  the 
former  he  was  ancestor  of  the  noble  houses  of  Aylesbury  and  Elgin ; 
and,  with  the  daughter.  King  James  gave  10,000^  as  a  marriage  portion 
to  William  second  Earl  of  Devonshire. 

BRUCE,  JAMES,  was  bom  at  Kiunaird,  in  Stu-lingshire,  the  14th 
<-  f  December  1780.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  David  Bruce,  Esq.,  of 
Kiuoaird,  and  of  Marion  Ghraiham,  of  Airth.  When  eight  years  of  age 
he  was  sent  to  London  to  school,  and  after  three  years  he  was  removed 
to  Harrow,  where  he  remained  till  1746.  At  Harrow  he  became 
acquainted  with  Daines  Barrington,  and  their  friendship  lasted  for  life. 
On  his  return  to  Scotland  he  was  entered,  by  his  father,  at  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Edinburgh,  to  study  the  law,  in  which  he  made  but  little 
progress,  and  he  ehoiily  after  removed  into  the  country  on  account  of 
A28  hodth.  In  the  oountry  he  followed  the  sporto  of  the  field,  and 
c-canie  a  bold  rider  and  a  good  marksman.  In  1753  he  set  off  for 
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London  with  a  view  to  obtain  leave  to  settle  in  India  as  a  free-trader. 
In  London  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mrs.  Allan,  tiie  widow  of  a 
wine  merchant^  whose  daughter  he  soon  after  married,  and  became  a 
partner  in  the  businesa  A  few  months  after  his  marriage  his  wife 
died ;  Bruce  however  continued  for  some  years  in  the  partnership, 
and  in  1757  he  made  a  journey  through  Portugal,  Spain,  France,  nud 
the  Netherlands,  partly  on  business  and  partly  for  his  own  informa- 
tion. His  father  died  in  1758,  and  Bruce  returned  to  Englaud  to 
succeed  to  the  family  estete,  with  a  moderate  income,  which  however 
was  considerably  increased  in  consequence  of  the  esteblishment  of  the 
Carron  ironworks  in  ito  neighbourhood. 

In  1761  Bruce  dissolved  his  partnership  in  the  wine  trade.  He  had 
for  some  time  past  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  Arabic,  and  had 
likewise  turned  his  attention  to  the  Ethiopic  in  Ludolfs  works.  He 
also  improved  himself  in  drawing,  under  able  teachers.  By  means 
of  his  friend  Mr.  Wood,  the  under  Secretary  of  State,  he  became 
known  to  Mr.  Pitt,  who  consulted  him  about  an  expedition  intended 
against  Ferrol,  which  however  did  not  take  place.  At  the  beginning 
of  1762  Lord  Halifax,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Wood,  appointed  Bruce 
consul-general  at  Algiers,  with  the  understanding  that  he  was  to 
visit  ^e  interior  of  Barbazy,  and  make  sketches  of  the  antiquities 
which,  according  to  Sh«r,  existed  there.  In  a  conversation  which 
Bruce  had  with  Lord  Hidi&x,  something  also  was  said  about  the  mys- 
terious sources  of  the  Nile,  and  of  the  glory  that  would  accrue  to  any 
bold  traveller  who  should  explore  them. 

Bruce  set  out  for  hk  consulate  by  way  of  Italy,  in  which  country  he 
spent  several  months  improving  himself  in  the  study  of  drawing  and 
of  antiquities.  While  at  Naples  he  went  to  Pssstum  and  made  sketches 
of  the  temples,  which  he  caused  to  be  engraved  and  intended  to  pub- 
lish, but  we  find  him  afterwards  complaining  to  his  friend  Mr.  Strange 
that  some  one  had  obtained  access  to  the  engravings  at  Paris,  Laid 
copied  them,  and  published  them  in  London  by  subscription.  In 
March  1763,  he  finally  left  Italy  for  Algiers,  where  he  remained  about 
two  years,  and  during  his  stay  he  learned  the  rudimente  of  surgery 
from  the  consulate  surgeon.  In  May  1765  Bruce  was  superseded  as 
consul,  and  on  the  arrival  of  his  successor,  he  left  Algiers  for  Tunis. 
Having  obteined  leave  of  the  bey  to  travel  through  his  dominions 
with  an  escort,  he  visited  the  country  along  the  banks  of  the  Bagradas, 
and  the  ruins  of  Thugg%  Eefi^,  and  Hydrah,  and  thence  went  to 
Tipasa,  in  the  province  of  Constantina,  the  capitel  of  which,  the 
ancient  Cirta,  he  also  visited,  though  he  did  not  discover  ite  remains, 
as  is  stated  in  his  life,  for  Shaw  and  Sanson  had  visited  them  before 
him.  He  next  went  to  Sitife,  Medrashem,  where,  he  says,  is  the 
sepulchre  of  Syphax,  and  thence  to  the  Jebel  Aurees  and  the  ruins 
of  Tezzoute,  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Lambsesa,  from  whence  he 
reentered  the  Tunis  territory  by  way  of  Kazareen  and  Sbeitlah.  He 
then  visited  the  south-eastern  part  of  that  stete,  the  island  of  Jerbe^ 
and  proceeded  te  Tripoli  across  the  desert.  Uis  description  of  these 
places  in  the  introductiou  to  his  travels  is  hasty  and  meagre,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  speaks  rather  slightingly  of  his  able  predecessor  Shaw. 
Bruce  made  drawings  of  the  architectural  remains,  part  of  which 
were  purchased  for  the  royal  collection.  Those  who  feel  an  interest 
about  this  matter  may  compare  Bruce's  and  Shaw's  accounte  with  that 
given  by  Sir  Qrenville  Temple  (*  Excursions  in  the  Mediterranean '), 
who  visited  the  interior  of  Tunis.  There  is  a  letter  from  Bruce  to 
Mr.  Wood  ('  Appendix  to  Bruce's  Life,'  No.  xxiiL),  which  being  written 
at  this  early  stajge  of  his  joumeyH  of  discovery  is  charao%-istio  of  the 
vmter's  Style  when  descanting  upon  his  own  achieveroeuta  He  says, 
"I  have  drawn  eight  triumphal  arches,  seven  Corinthian  temples, 
whose  plans,  parts,  and  decorations  I  have  by  very  laborious  searches 
and  excavations  made  myself  entirely  master  of ;  one  large  temple  of 
the  composite  order  in  its  best  age,  two  large  aqueducts,  the  ruins  of 
the  three  principal  cities  of  Africa— Jol,  &rta,  and  Carthage;  "  and 
then  he  adds,  '*  I  may  safely  say  I  have  not  left  in  the  parte  I  have 
visited  one  stone  trndesigned  whence  any  benefit  could  result  to  the 
arts.  I  have  corrected  and  cleared  up  many  passages  of  the  Antonine 
Itinerary,  Peutinger^s  tebles,  and  Ptolemy,  as  well  as  of  Sanson,  Nollln, 
and  Dibbler's  French  maps,  all  by  actual  observations,"  &a  He  then 
enters  into  a  detail  of  his  dangers  and  fatigues.  Travelling  in  the 
interior  of  Barbanr  is  certainly  not  without  danger,  but  Bruce  appa- 
rently magnified  the  extent  of  his  own  discoveries.  These  journeys  in 
Barbery  were  performed  between  September  1765  and  February  1766. 
From  Tripoli  he  sailed  to  Bengasi,  whence  he  was  driven  away  by 
fiunine  and  war,  and  having  embarked  in  a  crazy  Greek  vessel  for 
Candia,  was  shipwrecked  and  swam  on  i^ore  at  Tolometa,  whence 
he  returned  to  Bengazi  in  October  1766.  He  there  remained  two 
months  in  great  distress,  and  at  last  escaped  from  that  miserable 
country  in  a  French  vessel  for  Candia,  where  he  was  seised  by  an 
intermittent  fever,  which  returned  occasionally  during  his  subsequent 
travels.  From  Candia  he  went  to  Syria,  visited  Baalbec  and  Pidmyra, 
and  resided  for  some  time  at  Aleppo  with  Dr.  Patridk  Rossel,  physician 
to  the  factory,  from  whom  he  received  further  instruction  in  the 
medical  art  After  spending  about  a  year  in  Syria  he  proceeded  to 
Alexandria  in  June  1768.  At  Cairo  he  was  introduced  to  All  Bey, 
the  Mameluke  chief,  whose  Coptic  minister,  Maalem  Bisk,  had  con- 
ceived a  high  opinion  of  Bruce,  whom  he  fancied  to  be  a  great 
astrologer.  Bruce  had  now  fixed  his  plan  of  going  to  Abyssinia.  He 
met  at  Cairo  Father  Cristopher,  a  Qreek  whom  he  had  known  ir' 
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Algien^  sad  who  wm  now  Ajrcbinuuidrito  under  lUrk,  patriudi  of 
Alexandria.  He  also  obtained  letters  from  the  patriarch  for  iereral 
Oreeks  who  were  in  high  stations  in  Abyssinia,  and  from  Ali  Bey  for 
the  ahereef  of  Mecca,  the  nayib  of  Maaowa,  and  the  king  of  Seonaar. 
Thus  provided  he  set  off  for  Upper  Ki?ypt,  a  country  which  was  then 
far  from  being  aocnrately  known.  Whatever  interest  Brace's  aoooont 
of  Egyptian  antiqaities  which  he  gives  in  the  firrt  book  of  his  travels 
might  possess  at  the  time,  has  now  passed  away.  His  description  is 
not  free  from  inaocoracies,  bat  he  corrected  several  common  errors* 
From  the  Nile  he  crossed  the  desert  to  Cosseir,  whence  he  sailed 
for  Jidda  in  April  1 769 ;  but  instead  of  going  direct  to  Jidda  he  went, 
according  to  hiB  own  statements,  up  the  gulf  to  Tor,  and  thenoe  along 
the  Arabian  coast  to  Jidda.  He  gives  his  observatiiHis  on  the  hydro- 
graphy of  his  courses,  the  poeition  and  bearing  of  the  towns  and 
harbours,  kc  This  voyage  up  to  Tor,  as  well  as  the  subsequent  voyage 
to  the  straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  have  been  by  some  considered  as 
fictitious,  and  Br.  Murray  himself  in  his  correspondenoe  with  Salt 
(HaUs  '  Life  of  Salt ')  acknowledged  that  "the  dates  are  contrary  to 
their  existence;"  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  Bruoe's  observations  are  Ihlly 
confirmed  by  the  survey  of  the  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea  ('Notes  on 
bruce's  Chart  in  the  Journal  of  the  Qeographical  Sodety/  voL  v.) 
made  under  the  orders  of  the  Bombay  goveinmsnt 

At  Jidda  Bruce  received  every  encouragement  for  his  Abyssinian 
journey.  The  Engliah  at  Jidda  exerted  their  influence  with  the 
authorities  of  that  place.  Metical  Ag%  the  minister  of  the  shereef  of 
Mecca,  originally  an  Abyesioian  slave,  who  was  well  acquainted  with 
Ras  Michael,  the  governor  of  Tigr^,  and  at  that  time  the  most  power- 
ful chief  in  Abyssinia,  agreed  to  send  one  of  his  ooofidential  servants^ 
Mahomet  Oibb^rti,  a  native  of  Abyssinia,  to  accompany  Bruce  in  hia 
journey ;  and  he  wrote  to  Bas  Michael,  recommending  the  traveller  as 
an  English  physician  to  his  protection  against  the  nayib  of  Masows, 
a  kind  of  independent  chiei^  whose  cruelty  and  avarice  were  the  dread 
of  strangers.  This  precaution  of  Metical  Aga  proved  very  useful  to 
Bruce^  He  sailed  with  Gibberti  for  Masowa  in  September  1769.  On 
arriving  at  Masowa,  Qibberti  went  on  shore  first  and  despatched  the 
letten  to  Ras  Michsel,  after  which  Bruce  was  detained  several  weeks^ 
snnoyed  and  threatened  by  the  nayib^  and  in  some  danger  of  his  life. 
Bruce  exhibited  his  usual  finnness  and  courage,  and  was  countenanced 
in  secret  by  Ahmed»  the  nayib's  nephew,  and  a  better  man  than  his 
uncle,  for  whom  Bruce  had  brought  a  letter  from  Mecca.  At  last 
messengers  came  to  Masowa  from  the  interior,  bearing  letters  from 
Bas  Michael  and  from  Janni,  his  deputy  at  Adowa,  requesting  the 
nayib  immediately  to  forward  the  foreign  physician.  On  the  15tb  of 
November  Bruce  left  Arkeeko  with  the  caravan,  and  after  crossing  the 
Taranta  Mountains  arrived  at  Dixan,  the  frontier  town  of  Tigr^.  On 
the  6th  of  December  he  arrived  at  Adowa,  the  residence  of  Ras 
Michaeli  who  was  then  absent  on  a  campaign  in  Amhara.  Bruce  was 
kindly  received  by  the  deputy  Janni,  with  whom  he  remained  till  the 
middle  of  January  1770.  He  visited  Axum  and  other  places  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  continuing  his  journey  through  Sii^  and  across 
the  Tacazze,he  passed  over  the  Lamalmon,  a  part  of  the  Samen  range, 
and  arrived  at  Qondar  about  the  middle  of  February.  The  Ras  and 
the  young  king  were  still  absent  with  the  army,  but  Bruce  became 
acquainted  with  Ayto  Aylo,  a  man  of  i-ank  and  very  partial  to 
foreigners,  who  introduced  him  to  the  itegh^  or  queen  dowsger,  and 
afterwards  to  her  daughter  Ozoro  Esther,  Ras  Michael's  wife,  who 
continued  %uce*s  constant  friend  during  his  residence  in  Abyssinia. 

Bruce  remained  nearly  two  years  in  Abyssinis,  which  he  spent 
entirely  in  that  division  of  the  empire  called  Amhara,  and  in  that 
part  of  it  which  borders  on  the  lake  Dembea,  without  ever  again 
visiting  Tigr^.  Concerning  the  physical  geography  of  the  country 
his  information  is  scanty  and  inaccurate.  The  southern  provinces  of 
Shoa,  Efat^  ftc.  he  did  not  visit  The  country  was  in  a  state  of  con- 
fusion, owing  to  a  civil  war  between  Ras  Michael  and  other  chieftains. 
The  campaign  of  that  year  1770,  after  begimdng  un£&vourably  to 
Michael's  cause,  ended  by  his  complete  triumph,  which  was  attended 
by  all  the  atrocities  of  revenge  to  which  that  clever  but  cruel  chief 
was  prone.  In  November  of  that  year  Bruce  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  sources  of  the  Abawi,  which  was  then  considered  as  the  main 
stream  of  the  Nile ;  thus  accomplishing  what  he  had  from  the  b^;in- 
sing  fixed  in  his  mind  as  the  main  object  of  Jus  ambition. 

As  Brace's  narrative  of  his  residence  in  Abyssinia  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  controversy,  and  as  doubts  of  his  veracity  have  been 
by  some  carried  to  an  unreasonaUe  extreme,  it  is  well  to  state  here 
what  credible  native  witnesses  who  had  known  him  at  Qondar  stated 
many  years  after  to  Salt  concerning  him.  Salt»  in  his  second  journey 
to  Abyssinia,  became  acquainted  with  Dofter  Esther,  a  learned  old 
man,  much  respected  in  the  country,  who,  when  a  young  man  studying 
at  Oondar,  had  been  intimately  acquainted  with  Bruce,  and,  after  a 
lapse  of  nearly  forty  years,  still  spoke  of  him  in  terms  of  friendly 
regard.  He  said  that  when  Bruce  first  arrived  at  Qondar,  Ras  Michael 
was  absent  with  the  army,  but  that  "having  questioned  two  Qreeks, 
Bydee  Petros  and  Pauloi,  who  gave  a  favourable  account  of  his 
T^on,"  the  Ras,  on  his  return,  was  induced  to  treat  him  with  great 
sttention.  Bruoe's  reputation  was  greatly  increased  by  his  having 
cured  one  of  Ras  Michael's  chUdren,  and  also  Ayto  Confu,  Ozoro 
i-fu!^^  ^y  »  former  husband,  of  the  small-pox.  Osoro  Esther, 
the  iteghd  or  queen  dowagen  and  Ayto  Aylo  became  his  warm  patrons. 


After  remftimng  some  time  at  Qondar  he  set  oo^  with  tba  king's  pe^ 
mission,  to  visit  the  sources  of  the  Abawi,  under  the  proteetion  of 
FasU,  the  governor  of  Damot  and  Qojam,  who  had  then  made  his 
peace  with  Ras  MichaeL  Bruce  went  with  Balogani,  a  young  Italiaa 
artisty  who  attended  him  on  his  travels.  After  failing  in  a  firrt 
attempt^  in  which  tbqr  ^^^^  plundered,  they  succeeded  in  a  second, 
and  returned  safe  to  Qondar.  Dofter  Esther  described  Bruce  as  a 
noble-looking  man,  who  rode  remarkably  well  on  a  Uaek  horse  of  hid 
own ;  the  Ung  sometimes  lent  him  a  horse  out  of  his  stud.  Bruce 
was  greatly  noticed  by  the  king,  and  was  one  of  the  batoomaU  or 
favourites  at  court ;  Ras  Michael  was  also  attached  to  him,  bat  seldom 
gave  him  anything  Bruce  resided  partly  at  Koscam  and  partly  at  a 
house  near  Eedus  Raphael,  which  waa  given  him  by  the  king.  Kefia 
Tasons,  and  many  other  persons  of  rank  in  the  country,  were  much 
attached  to  Bmce,  and  when  the  latter  quitted  Abyssinia,  Dofter 
Esther  said  **  he  left  behind  him  a  great  name."  After  Ras  Michael's 
defeat  and  disgrace,  Bruce  returned  home  by  way  of  Sennaar.  Thus 
far  Dofter  Esther^s  account  agrees  with  the  main  part  of  Bruce's 
narrative ;  but  there  is  a  considerable  discrepancy  in  several  of  the 
details.  Dofter  Esther  said  that  Bruce  did  not  speak  the  Tigr^ 
language,  nor  much  of  the  Amharic;  that  when  he  arrived  in  the 
country  he  could  read  the  written  characters  of  their  books,  but  did 
not  possess  any  great  knowledge  of  the  Qees,  though  in  this  respect, 
as  well  as  with  rsfpird  to  the  Amharic,  he  considerably  improved  him- 
self during  his  stay.  He  was  accompanied  by  an  interpreter  of  the 
name  of  Michael,  through  whom  he  generally  conversed.  He  spoke 
however  Arabic  with  some  of  the  Mussulman  inhabitanta.  Bruce 
never  commanded  a  body  of  horse,  as  he  stated ;  the  king  had  no 
body-guard,  though  he  had  a  body  of  black  horsemen  from  Sennaar, 
who  were  conunanded  by  Idris,  a  Mussulman.  Bruce  was  not  actually 
engaged  in  war,  but  he  was  present  at  one  battle,  probably  the  second 
battle  of  Serbraxos;  and  this  is  oonfirmed  by  Bruce's  original  joonialji, 
quoted  by  Dr.  Murray  in  his  edition  of  the  '  Travels,'  and  which  di&r 
considerably  from  Bruce's  text  in  the  narrative.  No  ahummut  or 
district  was  ever  given  to  Bruce,  though  he  was  said  to  have  frequently 
asked  for  the  government  of  BAs-el-Feel,  which  was  held  at  one  time 
by  Ayto  Con&.  Dofter  Esther  said  that  Amha  Yasous,  prince  of 
Shoe,  never  visited  Qondar  in  Bruoe's  time,  all  connection  between 
Shoa  and  Qondar  having  been  broken  ofif  long  beforei  It  may  be 
observed  here  also,  that  in  Bruce's  original  memoranda  (see  Appendix 
voL  viL  of  Murray's  edition)  there  is  no  mention  of  this  visit  as  stated 
in  the  narrative.  The  description  of  the  QsUa  chief  Quanguol,  Dofter 
Esther  said  was  strongly  misrepresented ;  he  remembered  his  vi^t  to 
Qondar,  when  the  Ghdla  was  becomingly  dressed,  as  most  Qallas  are 
when  they  come  to  courtb  With  regard  to  the  story  of  the  Wotari  or 
plundering  parties  on  a  march  cutting  a  piece  of  flesh  from  the  living 
animal,  Dofter  Esther  had  heard  of  the  practice,  and  believed  it  tme. 
This  has  been  fully  confirmed  since  by  Pearoe.  ('Life  and  Adventures 
of  Nathaniel  Pearoe,'  edited  by  HaU.)  On  being  told  of  Bruce's  dis- 
gusting description  of  Abyssinian  bsnquets,  Dofter  Esther  said  he 
had  never  witnessed  such  practices,  and  expressed  great  abhorrence  at 
the  thought.  He  admitted  that  the  licentiousness  of  the  higher  orders 
was  carried  to  much  greater  lengths  in  Amhara  than  in  Ti^  (see  also 
Pearce's  '  Life,'  and  Coffin's  account  of  his  excursion  to  Qondar 
annexed  to  it),  but  said  that  the  scene  described  by  Bruce  was  oer> 
tainly  greatly  exaggerated,  and,  as  a  proof  of  its  inaccuracy,  he 
pointed  at  the  drinking  of  healths,  a  custom  unknown  in  Abyssinia. 
(Salt's  '  Abyssioia,'  ch.  8.)  Such  was  Dofter  Estber^s  sober  statement, 
the  accuracy  of  which  was  confirmed  to  Salt  from  other  quarten, 
among  others  by  Sydee  Paulus,  already  mentioned,  who  had  lived 
fifty  years  in  Abyssinia,  and  remembered  Bruce  perfectly  well ;  sod 
by  Apostoli,  another  Qreek,  who  had  often  conversed  with  Janni,  Bas 
Michael's  deputy,  "who  had  always  spoken  of  Bruoe  with  great 
respect"  (Salt^  ch.  9.)  Qobat^  the  missionary  to  Abyssinia,  observes 
of  the  description  of  the  feast  as  given  by  Bruce,  "  I  admit  that  sack 
a  feast  may  have  taken  place  among  the  most  shameless  libertines, 
but  excesses  of  that  kind  are  not  customary,  either  as  to  their  cruelty 
or  their  indecency." 

It  appears  evident  from  all  this  that  when  Bruce  composed  his 
narrative,  he  did  not  consult  or  did  not  scrupulously  adhere  to  hia 
journals,  but  borrowed  largely  from  his  own  imagination,  especially 
with  regard  to  detaik ;  he  confounded  datee,  and  jumbled  together 
distinct  incidents  and  circumstances,  either  through  carelessness  or 
for  the  sake  of  efiect.  **  He  was  become  old  and  indolent,"  saya  his 
friend  Dr.  Murray,  "  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  after  nearly 
twenty  years  had  elapsed  since  his  return  from  Abyssinia,  his  tale  t4 
his  amanuensis  resembled  more  that  of  an  old  veteran  by  his  parlooi 
fire-side  in  a  winter  evening,  than  the  result  of  fresh  and  accuiati 
observation.  He  wished  to  have  it  understood  that  he  had  omitted 
nothing  when  he  travelled,  but  performed  all — a  species  of  ambition 
seldom  reoondUble  with  fact"  (Hall's  '  Life  of  Salt')  There  are 
however  some  points  in  Bruce's  narrative  which  cannot  be  accounted 
for  so  easily.  The  Axum  inscription,  with  the  pretended  words  *^Kipg 
Ptolemy  Evergetes,"  seems  to  be  one  of  these.  He  also  totally  omits 
throughout  the  narrative  of  his  journey  to  mention  Balugani,  a  yomig 
Italian  artist  who  had  joined  Bruce  at  Algiers,  and  had  been  the  con* 
stant  companion  of  all  his  journeys  as  far  as  Qondar  and  the  soorces 
of  the  KUe,  had  kept  his  journals^  assisted  him  in  drawing,  and  had 
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been  eridenUy  of  material  vie  to  him.  (Salt's  '  Abysainia,'  ch.  8.) 
Brooe's  great  ambitioii  was  to  be  considered  the  first  and  only  Euro- 
pean who  had  eyer  viBited  the  souroes  of  the  Nile,  and  he  accordingly 
throws  discredit  on  the  accounts  of  the  Jesuits  Paea  and  Lobo,  who 
had  described  them  before  him.  He  also  omits  in  his  narrative  to 
mention  the  fact  of  three  Franciscan  friars  from  the  Propaganda 
bavLDg  reached  Gtondar  only  twenty  years  before  him,  where  they  rose 
for  awhile  into  great  favour,  and  made  several  proselytes  to  Catho- 
licism, among  others  Bruce's  friend  Ayto  Aylo  and  the  iteghd  or  queen 
dowager;  and  yet  in  Bruce's  original  memoranda  (Appendix,  voL  vii) 
we  find  it  stated  "  that  Ayto  Aylo  had  been  converted  by  Father 
Antonio,  a  Franciscan,  in  17^0."  (Salt^  ch.  10,  and  Appendix  iii., 
where  the  joumid  of  the  Franciscans  is  translated  from  the  Italian 
manuscript.)  With  regard  to  Bruce's  translation  of  the  'Annals  of 
AbjBsioia,'  Br.  Murray  says,  in  a  letter  to  Salt,  25th  of  February  1812, 
^  The  bulk  of  the  faets  are  true,  but  tbey  are  often  misplaced  in  time 
and  local  circumstance.  The  Portuguese  and  Abyssinian  accounts  are 
blended  together,  and  the  whole  does  not  merit  the  title  of  an  accurate 
nairativft  Bruce  often  committed  blunders  in  an  unconscious  way, 
particularly  as  to  classic  quotations  and  minute  facts  of  ancient  his- 
tory, which  he  was  not  qualified  by  literary  habits  to  balance  and 
coUate."  (Hall's  *  Life  of  Salt')  The  latter  part  of  this  remark  leads 
OS  to  observe  that  Bruce,  though  he  has  had  a  character  for  learning 
among  those  who  have  none  themselves,  was  very  far  from  being  an 
exact  scholar  or  a  really  learned  man.  His  dissertations  on  various 
subjects  show  sometimes  great  ignorance,  and  nearly  always  equal  pre- 
sumption and  deficient  judgment  Such  are  the  dissertations  in  the 
second  volume  on  the '  Indiau  Trade  in  its  Earliest  Ages,'  on  the  ^  Origin 
of  Characters  or  Letters,' '  The  Voyage  to  Ophir  and  Tarshish,'  &c. 

Notwithstanding  these  numerous  defects,  Bruce  will  always  rank 
high  among  African  travellers,  and  his  journey  to  Abyssinia  forma  an 
epoch  in  the  annals  of  discovery,  for  he  may  be  said  to  have  re-discovered 
a  country  of  which  no  accounts  had  reached  Europe  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury, and  to  have  renewed  our  intercourse  with  it.  The  Ethiopio 
manuscripts  which  he  brought  to  Europe  formed  likewise  a  valuable 
addition  to  our  literary  treasures.  A  list  of  them  is  given  in  the 
Appendix  to  '  Bruce's  Ufe,'  by  Dr.  Murray,  4to.  1808.  Bruce's  courage, 
activity,  and  presence  of  mind  are  deserving  of  the  highest  praise. 

The  campaign  of  1771  having  turned  against  Ras  Michael,  and  that 
chief  being  deserted  by  his  followers,  and  taken  prisoner,  the  opposite 
faction  got  possession  of  the  king's  person.  Bruoe  was  now  tired  of 
this  distracted  country  and  anxious  to  return  homa  Having  obtained 
the  king's  leave,  after  much  difficulty,  he  set  ofiF  from  Koscam  in 
Decembur  1771,  attended  by  three  Greeks  and  a  few  common 
servants.  He  arrived  at  Tcherkin  in  January  1772,  where  ha  found 
Ozoro  Esther,  Ayto  Confu,  and  several  of  his  Gondar  friends.  Taking 
leave  of  them,  he  proceeded  by  Bas^l-Feel,  Teawa,  and  Beylab,  to 
Sennaar,  where  he  arrived  in  May.  Here  he  was  detained  till 
September,  and  it  was  with  much  difficulty  he  found  means  to  leave 
that  barboLroua  country.  He  proceeded  northwards  by  Herbagi, 
Halfay,  Shendi,  and  across  the  Atbara  or  Tacazze  to  Gooe,  in  the 
Barabra  country,  and  then  plunged  into  the  desert^  which  he  was  a 
fortnight  in  orosaing  to  Assouan,  and  in  which  he  was  near  losing  his 
life  through  thirst  and  fatigue.  He  lefjb  Assouan  in  Deoenaber,  and 
after  resting  some  time  at  Cairo,  proceeded  to  Alexandria,  where  he 
embarked  in  March  177S,  for  Marseille.  In  France  he  was  received 
with  marked  attention  by  the  Count  de  Buffbn  9fid  other  distinguished 
men.  He  thence  went  to  Italy,  and  at  last  returned  to  England  in 
June  1774,  after  an  absence  of  twelve  years. 

Bruoe  was  presented  at  court,  and  the  king,  George  IIL,  received 
hun  in  a  flattering  manner;  but  he  obtained  no  more  substantial 
rewards,  except  a  gratuity  for  the  drawings  which  he  had  made  for 
the  king's  collection.  The  strange  stories  he  told  in  company  about 
the  Abyssinians  and  the  Gallas  interested  his  hearers,  but  at  the  same 
time  excited  ill-natured  strictures.  Some  even  went  so  far  as  to 
pretend  that  he  had  never  been  in  Abyssinia.  Bruce's  haughty  and 
disdainful  manner  was  not  calculated  to  soothe  criticism.  After  some 
months  spent  in  London,  he  went  to  Scotland,  where  his  family 
a£Eur8  were  in  great  disorder  owing  to  his  long  absence.  Upon  these 
he  bestowed  much  of  his  time,  giving  up  meanwhile  all  thoughts  about 
his  Abyssinian  journals.  He.  married,  in  May  1776,  Miss  £>unda% 
with  whom  he  lived  in  quiet  retirement  till  1785,  when  she  died. 
After  this  loss,  and  by  the  advice  of  his  friends,  and  especially  Daines 
I'arhngton,  he  set  about  preparing  his  travels  for  publication.  This 
work  was  published  in  1790,  in  five  4to.  volumes, '  Travels  to  Discover 
the  Sources  of  the  Nile,  in  the  Years  1768-73.'  The  attractions  of  his 
narrative  are  generaUy  acknowledged.  His  sketch  of  the  character  of 
lias  Michael  has  been  particularly  admired,  and  its  truth  is  authen- 
ticated by  the  manuscripts  of  the  '  Annahi  of  Abyssinia,'  voL  v.,  which 
includes  the  history  of  that  chief  down  to  the  murder  of  the  Emperor 
Joas  in  1769  (Appendix  to  Murray's  '  Life  of  Bruce,'  in  4ta),  as  well 
as  by  the  current  report  in  the  country.  Bruce's  work  was  sharply 
assailed  in  the  critical  journals  of  the  day,  especially  in  the  '  Monthly 
Review.'  It  was  translated  into  French  by  Castera,  and  into  German 
by  J.  Yolkman,  with  notes  by  J.  F.  Blumenbacb. 

Bruce  died  on  the  27th  of  April,  1794,  at  Kinnaird,  of  a  fall  down 
stairs  as  he  was  going  to  hand  a  lady  to  her  carriage.  He  was  buried 
ili  the  chun^yanl  of  Larbert^  in  the  same  tomb  with  his  wife. 


In  1805  his  friend  Dr.  Alexander  Murray  published  a  second  edition 
of  Bruce's  Travels,  to  which  he  added  a  biography  of  the  traveller,  and 
copious  extracts  from  his  original  jouroivlB,  which  are  of  considerable 
importance.  By  consulting  these  journals,  and  the  editor's  notes  and 
remarks  in  the  life,  the  reader  is  enabled  to  separate  the  reality  from 
the  fiction  or  exaggeration  which  prevails  in  many  parts  of  the 
author's  narrative.  Mr.  Salt's  two  missions  to  Abyssinia,  1805  and 
1810,  having  revived  the  discussion.  Dr.  Murray  entered  into  a 
correspondence  with  Salt,  which  serves  greatly  to  elucidate  the 
question.  A  third  edition  of  Bruce's  '  Travels,'  published  in  1813,  in 
seven  volumes  8vo.,  is  little  more  than  a  reprint  of  the  previous 
edition.  The  preface  by  Dr.  Murray,  in  which  he  adverts  to  Salt's 
correction  of  several  of  Bruce's  statements,  is  deserving  of  attention. 

BRUCIS,  MICHAEL,  was  bom  at  Kinnesswood,  in  the  parish  of 
Portmoak  and  county  of  Kinross,  on  the  27th  of  March,  1746.  His 
father  was  an  operative  weaver ;  and,  in  his  religious  sentiments,  of 
that  class  of  seceders  called  Burghers.  He  had  eight  children  who, 
having  little  or  nothing  to  inherit  from.tbeir  parents,  were  all  brought 
up  to  rely  on  their  own  character  and  industry  for  support  Michael 
who  was  the  fifth  child,  was  destined  for  the  office  of  a  minister  of  the 
GU>spel.  To  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  Scotland  that  •ffice  has 
long  been  one  of  much  reverence;  and  to  furnish  a  member  of  the 
family  for  that  holy  calling  is  there  to  this  day  an  object  of  nearly 
universal  ambition.  The  strict  and  religious  parents  of  Bruce  partook 
in  the  common  feeling;  and  in  his  devotion  to  reading  from  his 
earliest  years,  and  his  pious  and  domestic  habits,  they  imsgined  they 
saw  the  elements  of  a  character  which  would  gratify  their  most 
ardent  wishes.  Acoordingly,  after  bestowing  on  him  such  instruction 
as  their  humble  roof  and  the  village  school  could  afford,  his  parents 
sent  him  to  the  schools  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Kinross,  and 
thence,  in  the  year  1762,  to  Edinbuxgh,  where  he  applied  himself 
with  equal  assiduity  and  success,  for  some  years  to  literature  and 
philosophy,  and  to  the  learning  more  peculiarly  necessary  for  the 
profession  which  he  bad  in  view. 

In  his  native  district  young  Bruoe  met  with  friends  whose  con- 
versation and  friendly  suggestions  contributed  not  a  little  to  lead  him 
to  the  love  of  reading  and  the  study  of  the  higher  class  of  English 
poets.  Soon  after  proceeding  to  Edinburgh  he  contracted  an 
acquaintance  with  Logan,  whose  congenial  spirit  made  him  the 
intimate  companion  of  Bruoe  in  his  lifetime,  and  his  warm  eulogist 
and  editor  of  his  works  after  his  death.  So  long  as  Bruce  remained 
about  his  father's  house,  his  wants,  which  were  then  indeed  but  few, 
were  readily  supplied,  but  after  his  removal  to  Edinburgh  hi* 
resources  diminished,  while  his  wants,  both  physical  and  mental, 
multiplied,  and  his  desires  increased  in  intensity.  But  poverty  was 
not  the  only  difficulty  with  which  the  youthful  Bruce  had  to  coutcnd. 
He  had  also  the  narrow  views  of  wor&y  but  illiterate  parents,  who 
seem  to  have  regarded  general  learning  as  unnecessary,  if  not  positively 
mischievous.  Bruce  could  not  but  feel  how  unnatural  these  pre- 
judices were,  what  injustice  they  did  to  those  powers  and  aspirations 
with  which  he  was  endowed  and  which  glowed  within  him.  He  was 
too  dutiful  a  son  however  to  give  his  parents  any  cause  of  offence, 
and  he  aocordingly  took  the  greatest  pains  to  conceal  from  them  the 
knowledge  of  his  studies  in  poetry  and  general  literature.  He  had 
hardly  reached  his  eighteenth  year  when  his  letters  mark  the  begin* 
ning  of  that  morbid  melancholy  which  is  frequently  the  attendant  on 
a  poetical  temperament,  and  was  in  him  also  the  forerunner  of  a  fatal 
disease.  He  had  by  this  time  obtained  a  few  evening  scholars,  but  he 
states  that  the  attending  on  them,  though  few,  fatigued  him.  He 
spent  the  winters  at  school  or  college,  and  in  the  summer  he  en- 
deavoured to  earn  a  small  pittance  by  teaching  a  school,  first  at 
Gaimey  Bridge  and  afterwards  at  Forest  Mill,  near  Alloa. 

"  In  the  autunm  of  1766,"  says  Dr.  Anderson  ('  British  Poets,'  voL  IL, 
p.  277),  *'  his  constitution,  whi^  was  ill  calculated  to  encounter  the 
austerities  of  his  native  climate,  the  exertions  of  daily  labour,  and  the 
rigid  frugality  of  humble  life,  began  visibly  to  decUoe.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  year  his  ill-health,  aggravated  by  the  indigence  of  his 
situation,  and  the  want  of  those  comforts  and  conveniences  which 
might  have  fostered  a  delicate  frame  to  maturity  and  length  of  days, 
terminated  in  a  deep  consumption.  During  the  winter  he  quitted  his 
employment  at  Forest  Mill,  and  vrith  it  all  hopes  of  life,  and  returned 
to  his  native  village  to  reoeive  those  attentions  and  consolations  which 
his  situation  required  from  the  anxiety  of  parental  affection  and  the 
sympathy  of  friendship."  He  lingered  through  the  winter,  and  in  the 
spring  he  wrote  the  well-known  *  Elegy '  in  which  he  so  pathetically 
describes  his  feelings  at  that  time,  and  calmly  anticipates  his 
dissolution.  This  elegy,  from  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was 
written,  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  the  merit  of  its  execution,  had 
an  unusual  share  of  popularity.  It  was  the  last  composition  which 
Bruoe  lived  to  finish.    He  died  July  6,  1707. 

The  poems  of  Bruce  are  not  numerous— for  which  his  early  dea^ 
may  well  account — ^but  they  evince  talents  of  a  very  high  order.  They 
are  distinguished  for  their  elegance  and  harmony ;  and,  with  little  of 
the  fervour  of  opening  genius,  they  display  sustained  dignity  and  the 
p<^ish  of  mature  life.  Soon  after  Bruce's  death  his  works  were  sub- 
jected to  the  revisal  of  his  friend  Logan,  who  published  a  collection 
of  them  in  a  small  duodecimo  volume ;  but  unfortunately  they  were 
not  only  unaccompanied  with  any  account  of  the  state  in  whicn  ULtj 
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came  into  hia  posBession,  or  of  the  process  obserred  in  preparing  them 
for  publication,  bat  mingled  with  the  poems  of  other  authors,  without 
any  explanation  by  which  they  might  be  distinguished.  This  error 
was  in  some  degree  corrected  by  the  labours  of  Dr.  Anderson,  who 
gave  the  poems  of  Bruce  a  place  for  the  first  time  in  a  collection  of  the 
poets  of  this  country,  and  prefixed  a  memoir  of  the  author.  A  new 
edition,  including  several  of  Bruce's  unpublished  pieces,  was  brought 
out  by  subscription  in  1807,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Baird,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poet's  mother,  then  in  her  ninetieth  year.  An  edition 
of  the  poems  of  Bruce,  with  a  memoir  by  the  Rev.  W.  Mackelvie,  D.D., 
of  Balgedie,  was  published  in  1837. 

BKUCE,  ROBERT,  king  of  Scots,  was  born  on  the  21st  of  March, 
1274.  He  was  descended  from  Robert  de  Brus,  who  being  brought  up 
at  the  court  of  England  with  Earl  David,  afterwards  King  David  L 
of  Scotland,  became  an  intimate  of  that  monarch,  and  received  from 
his  bounty  a  grant  of  the  lordship  of  Annandale.  His  grandfather, 
Robert  de  Brus,  the  seventh  lord  of  Annandale,  had,  on  the  death  of 
his  mother  Isabel,  second  daughter  of  David,  earl  of  Huntingdon,  livery 
of  her  lands  in  England,  and  shortly  afterwards  was  constituted  sheriff 
of  Cumberland  and  constable  of  the  castle  of  Carlisle.  He  was  then 
also  appointed  one  of  the  fifteen  regents  of  Scotland ;  and  in  1 264,  with 
Comyn  and  Baliol,  led  the  Scottish  auxiliaries  to  the  assistance  of 
King  Henry  IlL  at  the  battle  of  Lewes,  Robert  de  Bruce,  the  son  of 
this  baron,  accompanied  King  Edward  I.  to  Palestine  in  1269,  and  was 
ever  after  greatly  regarded  by  that  monarch.  In  1271  he  married 
Margaret,  countess  of  Carrick,  in  whose  right  he  became  Earl  of  Carrick, 
and  by  whom  he  had  twelve  children. 

Of  these  Rdbert  Bruce  was  the  eldest  son.  He  was  in  the  tenth 
year  of  his  age  when  his  father  and  grandfather  concurred  with  the 
other  magnates  of  the  realm  in  a  solemn  acknowledgment  to  King 
Alexander  III.  that  his  grand-daughter  Mai'garet,  '  the  maiden  of 
Norway,*  was  heir-presumptive  to  the  Scottish  throne.  Two  years 
afterwards  the  king  died,  and  Margaret  succeeded  to  the  crown ;  but 
in  September  1286,  parties  having  now  begun  to  be  formed  among  the 
nobles  with  a  view  to  a  competition  for  the  crown,  Robert  de  Brus, 
the  grandfather,  met  several  important  personages  of  the  kingdom  at 
Tnmberry  Castle,  the  seat  of  his  son  the  Earl  of  Carrick,  and  there 
entered  into  a  league  or  bond  to  support  the  person  who  should  be 
found  the  true  heir  to  the  throne.  The  chief  competitors  were  Robert 
de  Bru9,  the  grandfather,  and  John  BalioL  [Baliol.]  King  Edward  I. 
of  England  having  obtained  the  office  of  umpire  in  this  contest,  on  the 
16th  of  November  1292  pronounced  for  Baliol,  "  as,  in  all  indivisible 
heritages,  the  more  iremote  in  degree  of  the  first  line  of  descent  is 
preferable  to  the  nearer  in  degree  of  the  second,"  It  was  accordingly 
ordered  "that  John  Baliol  should  have  seisin  of  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland ;"  and  seisin  being  given,  Baliol  did  homage  and  fealty  to 
Edward  for  his  kingdom.  To  avoid  no  doubt  the  humiliating  task  of 
doing  homage  to  a  successful  rival,  the  aged  De  Brus  immediately 
resigned  the  lordship  of  Annandale  to  his  son  Robert,  who,  probably 
ftom  a  like  motive,  had  about  a  fortnight  before  resigned  the  earldom 
of  Carrick,  which  he  had  held  in  right  of  his  wife,  just  deceased,  to  Bruce, 
their  eldest  son  and  heir,  and  shortly  afterwards,  retiring  into  England, 
left  the  administration  of  the  family  estates  in  the  same  hands. 

Edward  could  not  but  see  that  his  determination  had  disappointed 
the  powerful  lords  of  the  house  of  Brus;  but  he  had  already  experienced 
their  friendship,  as  he  had  no  doubt  heard  also  of  the  attachment  of 
the  funily  to  the  English  crown,  and  he  was  now  anxious  to  foster  the 
submission  to  his  award  which  their  retirement  held  out.  Accordingly 
in  1295,  the  same  year  in  which  the  aged  De  Brus  died,  Edward 
appointed  the  father  of  Bruce  constable  of  the  castle  of  Carlisle. 
During  Baliol's  revolt  the  Bruces  remained  subject  to  Edward ;  and 
in  1296  they  attsnded  the  parliament  of  Berwick,  where  they  renewed 
their  oath  of  fealty  and  submission  to  him.  Even  the  nobler  stand  of 
Wallace  did  not  for  some  time  rouse  their  patriotism ;  and  when  those 
to  whom  the  peace  of  the  western  districts  had  been  committed  sum- 
moned them  to  Carlisle,  Bruce  not  only  obeyed  the  citation  and  swore 
fidelity  to  Edward,  but  to  evince  the  sinceritv  of  his  declaration 
immediately  after  laid  waste  the  possessions  of  me  knight  of  Liddes* 
dale,  and  carried  off  his  wife  and  family  prisoners  to  Annandale. 
Scarcely  however  was  this  act  of  violence  committed,  when  he 
abandoned  the  English  party  and  joined  the  national  standard, 
expressing  at  the  same  time  his  hope  of  absolution  from  the  oath 
which  he  said  had  been  extorted  from  him.  A  few  months  afterwards 
the  Scots  were  obliged  to  capitulate  at  Irvine,  and  Bruce  with  others 
made  his  peace  with  Edward.  Wallace  retired  into  the  northern  parts 
of  the  kingdom  with  a  few  adherents. 

The  signal  victory  gained  by  Wallace  at  Stirling  on  the  12th  of 
September  1297  induced  Bruce  once  more  to  join  the  national  standard. 
He  took  no  very  active  part  in  the  struggle  however,  but  while  Wallace 
and  his  followers  fought  at  Falkirk,  shut  himself  up  in  Ayr  Castle, 
where  indeed,  by  preserving  the  communication  open  between  Galloway 
and  the  westeni  highlands,  he  did  essential  service  to  the  cause. 
Edward,  following  up  his  victory,  marched  into  the  west  with  a  deter- 
mination to  chastise  Bruce,  who,  after  burning  the  fortress,  retreated 
into  the  fastnesses  of  CaErrick,  and  Edward  at  length  directed  a  willing 
army  to  retam  into  England.  In  his  progress  he  took  possession  of 
Lochmaben  Castle,  and  wasted  the  estates  of  its  lord ;  but  among  the 
oaufiscationa  of  property  which  followed,  the  land^  of  Annandale  and 


Canick  remained  unalienated  ~a  favour  probably  aoooided  to  the 
house  of  Bruoe  for  its  former  services  to  England.  The  defeat  of  the 
Scots  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk  destroyed  much  of  the  confidence  reposed 
in  Wallace;  and  in  1299  the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  Bruce,  and 
Comyn,  were  appointed  guardians  of  Scotland  in  the  Jiame  and  place 
of  BalioL  It  was  perhaps  to  destroy  the  authority  of  Wallace  that 
Bruce  was  willing  to  be  associated  for  a  time  with  hia  great  rival 
Comyn ;  and  having  attained  this  end,  he  no  lees  willingly  resumed 
his  former  inactive  course  of  policy,  and  relinquished  to  Comyn  the 
direction  of  the  new-created  power.  The  following  year  Edward  again 
invaded  Scotland,  and  laid  waste  the  districts  of  Anuandale  and  Carrick. 
Bruce  suffered  much  on  this  occasion,  but  he  cautiously  avoided  every 
act  of  retaliation ;  and  we  find  that  prior  to  the  advantage  gained  by 
the  Scots  at  Roslin  he  had  surrendered  himself  to  St.  John,  the  English 
warden  of  the  Western  Marches.  The  campaign  of  Edward  in  1304, 
which  ended  in  a  more  complete  subjugation  of  Scotland  than  he  had 
before  been  able  to  effect,  justified  the  prudence  of  Bruoe ;  for  on  the 
death  of  his  father  he  was  not  only  allowed  to  inherit  the  extensive 
possessions  of  his  ancestors,  bat  in  the  settlement  of  Scotland  aa  a 
province  under  the  English  king  his  opini<m  was  much  regarded. 

Bruce  however  maintained  only  the  semblance  of  loyalty  to  Edward 
and  seeing  that  Baliol's  restoration  was  hopeless,  had  formed  the  reso* 
lution  of  restoring  his  country  to  independence.  Accordingly  while 
actually  engaged  in  assisting  Edward  in  the  settlement  of  the  Scottish 
government,  he  entered  into  a  secret  bond  of  association  with  the 
bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  as  head  of  the  Scottish  chnrdi,  whereby  the 
parties  bound  themselves  mutually  to  assist  each  other  against  all  per 
sons  whatsoever,  and  neither  to  undertake  any  business  of  importance 
without  the  other.  He  had  also  a  conference  with  Comyn,  at  which 
he  proposed  that  they  should  thenceforward  entertain  towards  each 
other  feelings  of  amity  and  friendship.  ''Support  (said  he)  my  title  to 
the  crown,  and  I  will  give  you  all  my  lands ;  or  bestow  on  me  your 
lands,  and  I  will  support  your  claim."  Comyn  accepted  the  former 
alternative ;  and  an  agreement  being  drawn  up  in  form  of  indtmtnre, 
it  was  sealed  by  both  parties  and  confirmed  by  their  oaths  of  fidelity 
and  secrecy.  Comyn  however  revealed  the  matter  to  Edward,  who 
determined  on  revenge.  But  having  one  evening  drank  freely,  Edward 
was  imprudent  enough  to  discover  his  purpose  to  some  of  the  nobles 
of  his  court,  among  whom  Bruoe  had  frienda  The  Earl  of  (Gloucester, 
a  kinsman  of  Bruce,  had  notice  of  his  danger,  and  anxiuos  to  save 
him,  yet  afraid  in  so  serious  a  matter  to  compromise  his  own  safety, 
sent  him  a  piece  of  money  and  a  pair  of  gilded  spars.  Bruce  onder- 
stood  the  counsel  thus  symbolically  communioated,  and  instanUy  set 
out  for  Scotland,  accompanied  by  his  secretary  and  a  single  attendants 
He  is  said  to  have  reached  Lochmaben  Castle  on  the  tifbh  day  after 
lus  departure  from  London,  and  thence  repairing  to  Dumfries,  where 
Comyn  was,  he  sought  a  private  interview  with  him.  Fkx>m  some 
inward  misgiving  no  doubt  on  the  part  of  Comyn,  the  meeting  took 
place  in  the  convent  of  the  Minorite  friars.  Here  Brace  passionately 
reproached  Comyn  for  his  treacheiy,  and  aftsr  some  altercation  drew 
his  dagger  and  stabbed  him  to  the  heart  Immediately  hastening 
from  the  spot  he  called  for  his  attendants,  who  seeing  him  pale  and 
agitated  inquired  the  cause.  **  I  doubt  I  have  shun  Comyn,"  was  the 
reply.  "  You  doubt,"  cried  Kirkpatrick  fiercely ;  *' I'se  mak  sicker,** 
and  rushing  towards  Comyn  despatched  him  on  the  spot  Almost  at 
the  same  moment  Sir  Robert  Comyn,  the  uncle,  who  came  into  the 
convent  on  the  noise  of  the  scufiBie,  shared  a  similar  fate.  The  alarm 
soon  became  general ;  and  the  EngUsh  judges,  then  holding  a  court  in 
a  hall  of  the  castle^  not  knowing  the  extent  of  the  danger,  hastily 
barricaded  the  doors.  Bruce,  assembling  his  followers,  surrounded  the 
castle,  and  threatening  to  force  their  entrance  by  fire,  compelled  those 
within  to  siurender. 

He  soon  afterwards  proceeded  to  Scone,  the  ancient  seat  of  Scottish 
inauguration,  and  was  there  crowned  king  of  Soots  on  ^e  27th  of  March 
1306.  Edward  had  carried  the  '  regaha'  to  Westminster,  but  their 
place  was  soon  supplied.  The  bishop  of  Glasgow  furnished  from  hii 
own  stores  the  robes  in  which  Bruce  was  arrayed ;  and  a  slight  coronet 
of  gold  being  got  from  the  nearest  artist,  the  bishop  of  St.  Andrews 
set  it  on  his  head.  The  earls  of  Fife  had  from  a  remote  antiquity 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  crowning  the  kings  of  Scotland ;  but  Duncan, 
the  representative  of  the  family,  favouring  at  this  time  the  English 
interest,  his  sister,  the  Countess  of  Buchan,  with  a  boldness  and 
enthusiasm  which  must  have  added  to  the  popular  interest  felt  for 
the  young  king,  repaired  to  Scone,  and  asserting  the  privilege  of  her 
ancestors,  placed  the  crown  a  second  time  on  the  head  of  Bruoe.  The 
eyes  of  all  Scotland  were  now  directed  towards  Bruce.  Comyn  was 
no  more;  and  the  brave  Sir  William  Wallace  had  been  executed  by  the 
EngUsh.  Bruce  was  therefore  without  a  rival :  he  was  the  heir  of  the 
throne,  and  his  past  conduct  had  given  ample  earnest  at  once  of  his 
intrepidity  and  prudence. 

Edward  heard  of  the  murder  of  Comyn  and  of  the  osarpation  of 
Bruce  when  residing  with  his  court  at  Winchester.  He  immediately 
despatched  a  messenger  to  the  pope,  to  pray  the  assistance  of  the  holy 
see:  he  directed  the  garrison  towns  on  the  Marches  to  be  strengthened ; 
and  nominatiug  th9  Earl  of  Pembroke  guardian  of  Scotland,  he  ordered 
an  Instant  levy  of  troops  for  that  kingdom.  Proceeding  to  London  he 
called  together  the  prince  his  son  and  about  800  youths  selected 
,from  the  best  families  of  England|  and  conferred  on  tiiem  the  honour 
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of  knighthood  amidst  a  pomp  and  mAgnifidenoe  well  caloolated  to 
rooM  the  ardoor  of  tho  nation.  He  made  also  a  splendid  banquet  in 
honoar  of  the  new-created  knights^  at  whioh  he  ottered  a  solemn  tow 
to  ezecate  Tengeaooe  upon  Bruce  and  his  adherents.  Bmoe,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  prepared  no  system  of  offensive  warfare  nor  even  of 
defence ;  his  followers  were  few,  and  when  he  first  resolved  to  assert 
hia  claim  to  the  crown,  he  had  no  fortress  at  his  command  save  his 
two  patrimonial  ones  of  Lochmalin  and  Eildrunmiie.  He  had  seen 
however  the  suooess  of  Wallace  in  less  happy  circumstances,  and  he 
witnesaed  an  enthusiasm  for  his  person  which  he  believed  the  prospect 
of  raccess  would  kindle  into  a  wide  and  irresistible  flame.  Prompted 
therefore  perhaps  by  the  hope  of  striking  an  early  and  effectual  blow, 
be  sent  a  challenge  to  Pembroke,  who  had  establiahed  his  head- 
quarters  at  Perth,  defying  him  to  battle.  Pembroke  returned  for 
answer  he  would  meet  him  on  the  morrow.  Satisfied  with  this  aocept- 
aoce  Bruce  drew  off  his  little  band  to  the  neighbouring  wood  of 
Methfen,  with  a  view  to  encamp  there  for  the  night;  but  the  customary 
watches  were  omitted  or  insufficiently  attended  to.  Pembroke  having 
intelligence  of  this,  called  out  his  forces  towards  the  close  of  the  day, 
and  gaining  the  unguarded  encampment  without  observation,  succeeded 
in  throwing  the  whole  body  of  the  Soots  into  complete  disorder. 

From  the  defeat  of  Methven  Bruce  retired  with  the  remains  of  his 
army  to  the  mountains  of  Athol,  whence  however  they  were  at  length 
compelled  by  want  and  the  rigour  of  the  season  to  descend  into  the 
low  country  of  Aberdeenshire ;  but  on  the  advance  of  a  superior  body 
of  English,  they  took  refuge  in  the  mountainous  district  of  Breadal- 
ban&  Kor  was  the  party  safe  from  attack  even  here.  The  Lord  of 
Lorn,  who  was  an  adherent  of  Edward,  and  closely  connected  by 
marriage  with  the  family  of  the  murdered  Comyn,  hearing  of  the 
approach  of  Bruce,  collected  his  dependants  to  the  number  of  about 
1000,  and  having  beset  the  passes,  obliged  the  Scots  to  come  to  battle 
in  a  narrow  defile  where  the  horse  of  the  party  were  an  incumbrance 
rather  than  a  service.  The  consequence  was  inevitable ;  and  had  not 
the  king  ordered  a  retreat,  and  himself  taking  post  in  the  rear,  by 
desperate  courage,  strength,  and  activity,  succeeded  in  checking  the 
fury  of  the  pursuers,  and  extricating  his  men,  they  would  have  been 
utterly  exterminated. 

Having  at  last  rallied  his  men,  Bruce  used  every  means  in  his  power 
to  re-animate  their  hope  and  to  inspire  them  with  fortitude  and  perse- 
verance. After  sending  away  his  queen,  the  ladies  who  accompanied 
her,  and  some  others  of  the  party  under  an  escort  to  his  strong  castle 
of  Kildrummie,  he  determined  with  his  remaining  followers,  amounting 
to  about  200  only,  to  force  a  passage  into  Kintyre,  and  thence  cross 
over  into  the  north  of  Ireland,  with  the  hope,  as  has  been  supposed, 
of  receiving  ossistance  from  the  Earl  of  Ulster,  or  of  eluding  fur  a  time 
the  hot  pursuit  of  his  enemies.  On  arriving  at  the  banks  of  Loch 
Lomond  there  appeared  no  mode  of  conveyance  across  the  loch ;  but 
rfter  much  search.  Sir  James  Douglas  discovered  a  small  crazy  boat, 
by  ineana  of  which  they  effected  a  passage.  The  party  were  a  night 
and  a  day  in  getting  over,  the  boat  being  able  to  carry  only  three 
persons  at  a  time;  but  Robert  beguiled  the  tedious  hours  by  reciting 
the  stoiy  of  the  siege  of  Egrymor  from  the  romance  of  Ferembras. 
The  king  soon  afterwards  fell  in  with  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  ignorant  till 
then  of  tlie  fate  of  his  sovereign,  of  whom  he  had  received  no  intel- 
ligence since  the  defeat  of  Methven ;  and  by  his  exertions  the  royal 
party  were  amply  supplied  with  provisions,  and  enabled  to  reach  in 
safety  the  castle  of  Dunaverty  in  Kintyre,  whence,  after  recruiting  the 
strength  and  spirits  of  his  companions,  the  king  and  a  few  of  his  most 
faithful  adherents  passed  over  to  the  small  island  of  Rathlin,  on  the 
north  coast  of  Ireland,  where  they  remained  during  the  winter.  In 
this  remote  situation  Bruce  was  long  ignorant  of  the  unrelenting 
cruelty  showed  by  Edward  to  his  queen,  family,  and  friends ;  the 
confiscation  of  all  his  estates ;  and  the  solemn  excommunication  of 
himself  and  his  adherents  by  the  pope*B  legate  at  Carlisle.  Fordun 
indeed  relates  that  in  derision  of  his  forlorn  and  unknown  condition, 
a  sort  of  ribald  proclamation  was  made  after  him  in  all  the  towns  of 
Scotland  as  lost,  stolen,  or  strayed. 

On  the  approach  of  spring.  Sir  James  Douglas  and  Sir  Robert  Boyd 
left  the  king  and  passed  over  to  Arran,  whei*e  they  were  joined  in  a 
few  days  by  Bruce,  from  RathUn,  with  a  fleet  of  thirty-three  small 
galleys.  The  party  made  a  descent  upon  the  opposite  coast  of  Carrick, 
which  was  in  the  possession  of  the  English,  and  finding  the  troops 
umler  Percy  carelessly  cantoned,  they  rushed  in  among  them  and 
put  nearly  tbe  whole  body,  consisting  of  about  200  men,  to  the  swo^d. 
When  the  news  of  this  enterprise  became  known,  a  detachment  of 
above  1000  men,  under  the  command  of  Roger  St.  John,  was  despatched 
from  Ayr  to  the  relief  of  Tumberry,  when  Bruce,  unable  to  oppose 
such  a  force,  retired  into  the  mountainous  district  of  Carrick.  The  effect 
of  his  success  was  still  further  counteracted  by  the  fatal  miscarriage 
of  his  brothers  Thomas  and  Alexander,  in  their  attempt  to  secure  a 
landing  at  Loch  Ryan  in  Galloway,  where  the  whole  party  were  routed, 
several  persons  of  note  slain,  and  the  two  brothers  of  Bruce  taken 
prisoners  and  ordered  to  instant  execution.  When  Bruce  wandered 
among  the  fastnesses  of  Carrick,  after  the  defeat  of  his  auxiliaries  at 
Loch  Ryaa,  his  army  did  not  amount  to  sixty  men.  His  own  personal 
prowess  however  in  an  encounter  with  a  force  sent  against  him  by  the 
people  of  Galloway,  in  which  it  was  related  that  single-handed  he  had 
for  some  time  kept  at  bay  a  body  of  about  200  men,  with  bloodhounds 


who  had  been  sent  to  traok  the  fugitives  through  the  forests  and 
morasses,  roused  the  spirits  of  his  party,  and  called  many  to  his 
standard.  Bruoe  indeed  required  all  the  aid  he  could  receive;  for 
Pembroke,  the  English  guardian,  was  already  advancing  upon  him 
with  a  great  body  of  men,  having  also  obtained  the  assistance  o£ 
John  of  Lorn,  whose  followers  were  well  acquainted  with  that  species 
of  irregular  warfare  to  which  Bruoe  was  obliged  to  have  recourse. 
Lorn  had  with  him  a  bloodhound  which  it  is  said  had  belonged  to 
the  king,  and  was  so  fanuUar  with  his  scent,  that  if  once  it  got  upon 
his  track  nothing  could  divert  it  from  its  purpose.  This  Bruce  found 
to  his  experienoe,  and  well  nigh  fatally;  for  having  arrived  at  the 
place  where  Bruce  and  his  army  lay,  the  bloodhound  was  let  loose, 
and  notwithstanduig  every  stratagem  that  could  bd  devised  to  elude 
it,  the  animal  singled  him  out  and  led  on  the  enemy  in  his  pursuit, 
till  at  length  Bruce  and  his  companion  (for  to  these  two  only  had  he 
successively  subdivided  his  men)  reached  a  rivulet,  intp  which  they 
plunged,  and,  after  destroying  in  this  way  the  strong  scent  upon 
which  the  hound  had  proceeded,  turned  into  the  adjoining  thicket^ 
whence  he  regained  in  safety  the  rendezvous  of  his  followers.  Here, 
having  learnt  the  state  of  security  into  which  the  English  had  ^Uen, 
under  the  impression  that  the  Scottish  army  was  totaUy  dispersed, 
Bruce  collected  a  few  men,  and  dashing  upon  a  detachment  of  about 
200  of  the  enemy,  put  tbe  greater  part  of  them  to  the  sword.  Pern* 
broke  shortly  afterwards  retired  with  his  whole  forces  towards 
England,  and  after  another  disaster,  similar  to  that  just  mentioned, 
retreated  to  Carlisle. 

Bruoe,  encouraged  by  suocess,  ventured  down  upon  the  low  country, 
and  reduced  to  his  obedience  the  districts  of  Kyle,  Carrick,  and 
Cuninghame.  Pembroke  thereupon  determined  again  to  take  the 
field ;  and  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  a  strong  body  of  cavalry, 
he  advanced  into  Ayrshire,  and  came  up  with  the  army  of  Bruce  when 
encaAped  on  Loudon  Hill.  Here,  though  his  armv  was  greatly  infe- 
rior to  the  English,  and  consisted  wholly  of  in£mtry,  Bruoe  gave 
Pembroke  battle;  and  so  well  conducted  was  the  conflict  by  Bruce, 
that  while  the  loss  of  the  Sooti  was  extremely  small,  Pembroke's 
whole  forces  were  put  to  flight,  a  considerable  number  being  slain  and 
many  made  prisoners.  Three  da^s  after  this  Bruoe  encountered 
another  considerable  body  of  English,  whom  he  ahio  defeated  with 
g^at  slaughter.  These  successes  proved  of  the  greatest  consequence 
to  Bruce's  cause,  whioh  was  still  further  strengthened  by  the  death 
of  Edward,  who  died  at  Buigh-on-the-Sands,  in  Cumberland,  on  the 
7th  of  July  1807,  in  his  progress  towards  Scotland.  With  his  last 
breath  he  commanded  that  hia  body  should  accompany  the  army 
in  its  march,  and  remain  unburied  till  the  country  was  wholly 
subdued ;  but  his  son,  disregarding  the  injunction,  had  his  father's 
remains  deposited  at  Westminster.  The  son  indeed  was  incapable 
of  conducting  the  enterprise  which  had  devolved  upon  him ;  and 
after  a  useless  and  inglorious  campaign  he  retired  from  the  contest. 
For  three  years  after  this  Bruce  had  to  contend  with  the  governors 
despatched  by  Edward,  and  with  his  other  enemies  in  different 
parts  of  Scotland.  He  triumphed  over  all :  and  early  in  the  year  1310 
the  clergy  of  Scotland  assembled  in  a  provincial  council,  and  issued 
a  declaration  to  all  the  faithful— that  the  Scottish  nation,  seeing  the 
kin^^dom  betrayed  and  enslaved,  had  assumed  Robert  Bruce  for 
their  king,  and  that  the  clergy  willingly  did  homage  to  him  in  that 
character. 

Finding  at  length  his  authority  established  at  home,  and  that 
Edward  was  sufficiently  employed  by  the  dissensions  which  had 
sprung  up  in  his  own  country,  Bruoe  resolved  by  an  invasion  of 
England  to  retaliate  in  some  measure  the  miseries  which  it  had 
inflicted  on  his  kingdom.  He  advanced  accordingly  as  far  as  the 
bishopric  of  Durham,  laying  waste  the  country  with  fire  and  sword, 
and  giving  up  the  whole  district  to  the  unbounded  licence  of  the 
soldiery.  Edward  at  first  complained  to  the  pope,  but  soon  afterwards 
made  advances  towards  negotiating  a  truce  with  Scotland.  Robert 
however,  knowing  the  importance  of  following  up  the  successful  career 
which  had  opened  on  him,  refused  to  accede  to  his  proposals,  and 
again  invaded  England.  In  the  same  year  also  he  took  various 
fortresses  in  his  kingdom  which  hitherto  remained  in  the  possession 
of  the  enemy.  The  last  of  these  fortresses  was  the  castle  of  Stirling, 
upon  which  the  hope  of  the  English  now  depended,  and  Edward 
accordingly  collected  all  his  forces  for  its  defence  It  was  on  this 
occasion  the  famous  battle  of  Bannockbum  was  fought,  24th  of  June 
1814,  when  a  complete  victory  was  obtained  by  Bruce.  By  this  event 
the  sovereignty  of  Bruce  was  established,  and  the  remainder  of  his 
public  life  was  occupied  in  alternately  invading  England  and  defending 
himself  from  English  attacks,  in  uegociatiug  treaties  with  that  king- 
dom, and  framing  laws  for  the  ordering  and  consolidating  the  power 
which  he  had  acquired.  In  April  1328  a  parliament  was  held  at 
Northampton,  to  conclude  between  the  two  kingdoms  of  England  and 
Scotland  a  treaty  of  permanent  peace,  the  principal  articles  of  which 
were  the  recognition  of  Bruce's  titles  to  the  crown,  the  sovereignty  of 
the  kingdom,  and  the  marriage  of  Johanna,  the  sister  of  the  king  of 
England,  to  David,  the  son  and  heir  of  the  king  of  Scots. 

Bruce  did  not  long  survive  this  event  The  hardships  and  sufferings 
he  had  encountered  brought  upon  him  a  disease,  in  those  days  called 
a  leprosy,  which  the  ardour  of  enterprise  and  a  natui'ally  strong  con* 
stitution  had  hitherto  enabled  him  to  triu:iiph  over.    The  last  two 
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J  ears  of  bis  life  were  spent  in  oomparatiTe  seclusion  in  a  cmUo  At 
Cardross,  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Frith  of  Clyde.  He  is  said  to 
have  eon tem  plated  the  approach  of  death  with  odmneiB  and  resigna- 
tioD,  and  not  without  deep  expressions  of  repentanoe  for  the  sins  he 
had  committed,  as  well  as  sorrow  for  the  blood  which  he  had  spilt 
He  died  on  the  Tth  of  June  1329,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age 
and  twentgr-third  year  of  his  reign.  His  heart  was  extracted  and 
embalmed  with  a  view  to  its  being  carried,  according  to  his  request^ 
to  the  Holy  Land;  and  his  remains  were  interred  in  the  abbey  churoh 
of  Dunfermlina 

BRUCKER,  JAMES,  a  laborious  scholar  of  the  last  oentury,  was 
bom  at  Augsburg,  January  22,  1696.  He  was  educated  for  the 
church  at  the  uniyenity  of  Jena,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in 
1718.  In  1728  he  was  appointed  parish  minister  of  Kaufbevem, 
where  he  gradually  acquired  a  reputation  for  learnings  which  led  to 
his  bemg  elected,  in  17S1,  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Berlin,  and  Sbon  after,  to  his  being  appointed  senior  minister  of  the 
churoh  of  St  Ulrio,  at  Augsbuzig,  when  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life^ 
and  died  in  1770. 

At  an  early  age  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  and 
his  first  work,  '  Tentamen  Introductionis  in  Histoiiam  Dootrinss  de 
Ideis,'  was  published  in  1719 ;  it  was  afterwards  enlarged  and  re- 
published in  1728,  under  the  title  'Hist  Philoa.  Dootr.  de  Id.'  In 
1731-86  he  published  a  history  of  philosophy  in  seven  volumes  12ma, 
from  the  creation  to  the  birth  of  Christy  in  the  form  of  question  and 
answer,  which  contains  some  details  of  literary  history  not  to  be 
found  in  bis  larger  work.  This,  which  was  entitled  'A  Critical 
History  of  Philosophy  from  the  infancy  of  the  world  down  to  our 
Dwn  age,*  was  printed  in  1741-44,  in  five  volumes  4to.,  and  met  with 
considerable  success ;  in  1767  a  second  edition  appeand,  with  a  sixth 
irolume,  consistiDg  of  supplement  and  corrections.  Of  his  other 
works  the  chief  are  <  Pinaootheca  Scriptorum  nostra  astate  fiteris 
illustrium,'  2  toIb.  fol.  1741-55;  'Liyes  of  Qerman  Soholan  in  the 
15th,  16th,  and  17th  ceoturies,'  in  German,  4to.,  1747-49;  *  Misoellania 
HistorisD  Philosoph.  Literar.  Crit,  olim  spandm  edita  none  uno  £Moe 
Gollecta,'  8vo.,  1748.  He  undertook  to  superintend  a  new  edition  of 
Luther^B  translation  of  the  Bible,  but  he  died  before  oompleting  the 
work,  which  was  finished  by  Teller. 

Brucker  is  now  remembered  by  bis  '  Critical  History  of  Philosophy.' 
The  title  is  ill  chosen,  for  a  discriminating  and  correct  judgment  is  the 
very  point  in  which  he  is  most  defective.  He  was  very  laborious, 
aud  has  amassed  a  vast  quantity  of  materials;  but  he  wanted  the 
power  of  ananging  them  and  sifUng  the  important  from  the  trivial ; 
cimfeequeutly  his  work  is  wearisome  in  the  extreme,  from  minuteness 
of  uuueceesary  detail,  as  well  as  dryness  of  style.  He  seems  to  have 
the  same  soH  of  notion  of  his  subject  as  a  fly  might  have  of  the  dome 
of  St  Paul's,  after  crawling  over  it  bit  by  bit;  he  appears  not  to 
possess  clear  views  of  it  as  a  whole,  or  of  the  connection  of  the 
several  parts.  His  book  however  is  remarkable  and  useful,  if  it  were 
only  as  an  attempt  to  grapple  with  so  enormous  a  subject;  for  he  gives 
an  account  of  every  school  from  the  Hebrew,  Chaldaic,  Egyptian, 
PhoQoiuian,  &&,  dei'cendiug  through  those  of  Greece  and  llome  to 
the  sects  of  Christian  and  Judaic  philosophers,  the  schoolmen  and 
their  successors  after  the  revival  of  leaiiiing,  the  Saracens,  and  the 
nations  of  modem  Asia,  Indians,  Chinese,  and  Japanese;  and  he 
fiuishes  in  North  America  with  the  Hurons.  As  a  book  of  reference, 
therefore,  it  is  very  valuable.  But  as  the  author  is  charged  with 
frequent  error,  arising  partly  from  iuaccurate  scholarship,  partly  from 
too  much  readiness  to  take  his  opinions  at  second-hand,  it  will  be 
prudent  for  those  who  are  careful  inquirers,  to  corroborate  Brucker's 
statements  by  at  least  occasional  references  to  the  original  authorities. 

BRUE'lS,  ADMIRAL,  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  French  navy  before 
the  revolution,  and  afterwards  became  a  rear-admiral  in  the  service  of  the 
republic.  He  had  tho  command  of  the  Toulon  fleet  which  sailed  in 
Juno  1798,  for  Egypt,  with  General  Bonaparte  and  his  army  on 
board.  After  landing  the  troops.  Admiral  Brueis  anchored  his  fleet 
in  Aboukir  Roads  close  to  the  shore,  thinking  himself  safe  from  attack. 
Nelson,  with  the  English  fleet,  came  in  sight  of  the  French  fleet  on 
the  let  of  August,  and  immediately  prepared  for  batde.  Some  of 
the  English  ships  steered  between  the  French  and  the  shore,  and  thus 
the  French  found  themselves  between  two  fires.  [Nelson.]  After  a 
dreadful  fight,  most  of  the  French  ships,  being  disabled,  surrendered. 
Admiral  Bmeis,  who  was  on  board  tiie  Orient,  of  120  guns,  defending 
himself  against  two  English  ships,  was  killed  by  a  cannon-shot,  just 
before  the  Orient  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire.  Soon  after  the  Orient 
blew  up  with  most  of  the  people  on  board. 

BRUGES,  ROGER  VAN,  an  old  Flemish  j>ainter,  and  a  pupU  of 
John  Van  Eyck,  is  called  by  Yasari,  Ruggieri  da  Bruggia,  but  is  now 
believed  to  be  the  same  person  as  Roger  Van  der  Weyden.  However 
Van  Mander  notices  both  as  distinct  persons ;  the  subject  of  this 
article,  he  calls  Rogier  van  Brugge,  and  speaks  of  him  as  an  excellent 
draughtsman  and  good  painter,  but  he  does  not  give  any  personal 
information  concerning  him  :  the  years  of  his  birlJi  and  death  are  both 
unknown,  but  several  works  are  attributed  to  him,  bearing  various 
dates  between  1445  and  1462.  He  is  mentioned  several  times  by 
BartholomsBus  Facius,  'De  Viria  Illustribus,'  Florence,  1745;  and 
Rathgeber,  •  Annals  of  Painting,  &&,  in  the  Netherlands/  p.  106, 
encmerates  twenty-nine  works  attributed  to  him.    He  is  styled  by 


Facius,  Rogerius  Gallious  Joannis  Discipulufl,  and  he  ia  pcobaHj  w 
same  person  as  Magister  Rogel  of  Flandersi  by  'whom  there  sic  tts» 
pictures,  in  one^  painted  in  1445,  in  the  sacristy  of  Ibe  CftrUraasfidbBs 
at  Miraflores^  near  Burgos  in  Spain,  the  donation  of  I>on  Joan  IL 

Roger  painted  in  water-colours,  with  white  of  egg  or  with  aat^iM 
in  oil,  which  last  method  he  had  learned  of  Van  Kyck.  He  i«h^ 
also  on  oanvass^'a  rare  practice  in  that  early  period:  Yen  Umlu: 
speaks  of  Roger's  paintings  on  canvass,  of  which,  he  had  se^a  war 
in  churches,  and  in  private  houses,  where  they  were  adopted  n 
substitutes  for  the  ordmary  hangings  of  drapery. 

There  are  at  Kunich  thrae  admirable  old  picturee  in  the  Pxoak:^ 
(Cabinet  iii  Noa.  85,  S6,  87),  assigned  in  the  catalogue  to  Jofaa  Tl 
Eyok,  which  have  been  attributed  to  B<^er  Van  Bruges ;  they  bi 
three  of  the  beat  and  most  interesting  in  the  csoUectioQ :  the;  e 
included  in  the  twenty*nine  piotures  enumerated  by  Bathgebec 

(Van  Mander,  jffet  Leven  der  SchUden,  Jtc ;  Ba^^eber,  Awaaiakip 
NierderldtndiMchen  Malerei,  die.)    [Hee  Vak  dxb  Wxtdi^  Books.] 

BRUHL,  HENRY,  COUNT  VON,  was  bom  in  Angnat  1700,    Ei 
father  wsa  councillor  of  the  prince  of  Saxe  Weiaaeafela.     Henxy  eitoad 
as  page  into  the  service  of  Augustus  IL,  elector  of  SaKomy  and  kisg  d 
Poland,  and  eventually  became  his  chamberlain.     After  the  deat^a: 
Augustus  in  1 783,  Bmhl,  who  had  charge  of  the  crown  jewels  at  Wanv. 
set  oS  with  them  for  Dresden,  where  he  delivered  them  to  the  ser 
Elector  Augustus  IIL,  and  assisted  him,  by  his  mancnuviei^  in  aaoeedsf 
the  throne  of  Poland.    From  that  time  he  became  the  king^a  &voazii& 
and  having  obtained  the  dismissal  of  lus  rival.  Count  Soikowik,  ht 
remained  sole  ruler  of  the  weak  monarch,  whom  he  kept  in  a  sUu  t£ 
complete  tutelage.    Brubl  lived  in  great  splendour :  hia  estaUisbsst 
was  larger  than  the  king's,  and  he  kept  above  200  aervaata.    "U^ 
men  of  this  age,"  says  Frederic  IL  of  Prussia,  "  he  had  meet  vatcsa, 
dresses,  laoe,  boots,  shoes,  and  aUppera."    The  kin^  was  indolest  u 
exoess^  and  Bruhl,  who  took  good  care  not  to  disturb  his  apatb j,  isd 
always  to  supply  him  with  money,  was  obliged  to  borrow  to  bbc2  i 
degree,  that  the  treasury  became  bankrupt  at  laat.     Bmhl  iarohad 
Saxony  in  a  war  against  Frederic  IL,  who  made  the  whok  S&iob 
army  prisoners  in  &e  camp  of  Pima,  and  took  Dreedeo,  wJuk  ik 
king  and  Bruhl  escaped  into  Poland.    After  the  peace  th^  tetioDed 
to  Dresden,  where  Augustus  soon  after  died.    Brahl  was  disliked  k 
both  Poles  and  Saxons,  and  the  new  elector  diamiaeed  him  ih>in  hM 
officea    He  died  in  October,  1764.     He  had  amaiwed  great  weihh, 
which  he  left  to  hia  children ;  his  fine  library  of  20,000  voluines  w 
purchased  by  the  elector  for  50,000  crowns.    His  boo  Fitdene  L<di 
wrote  sevenl  German  plays^  which  were  published  at  Dresda  ia 
1785-90,  in  5  vols.  8vo. 

BRULLIOT,  FRANZ,  author  of  the  'Dictionary  of  Mooognai.' 
ko,,  waa  bom  at  Diisseldorf  in  I7fe0,  and  waa  the  aon  of  Jon^ 
BruUioty  a  native  of  Mannheim,  and  inspector  of   the  celebn^ 
Gallery  of   Diisseldorf,  which  was    removed    in    1805  to  Jfiuiick 
Joseph  and  his  son  Franz,  who  had  adopted  engraviug  as  his  pio- 
fession,  removed  thither  at  the  same  time,  and  in  1808  Frana  BraiJo^ 
was  appointed  assistant  keeper  of  the  king's  prints.     FVom  thU  tiae 
he  gave  up  the  practice  of  engraving,  and  devoted  himself  entirdij  to 
the  study  of  prints  and  the  history  of  engraving,  and  in  1817  he  f«V 
lished  at  Munich,  in  4to,  a  dictionary  of  the  monograma,  fta^of  vtbti 
('  Diotionnaire  dee  Monogram mes,  Chiffires,  Lettree  Initialee,  kc'^  te 
which,  in  1820,  he  commenced  the  publication,  in  the  same  form,  ^  • 
supplementary  work,  entitled,   'Table  G^n^rale  des  Jdonogiaoioifl^ 
ChiflOres,'  &o.,  but  which  was  never  completed.     Uis  great  wurk  <U 
not  appear  till  after  an  interval  of  twelve  years  from  that  date,  tk 
whole  of  which  time  was  exclusively  devoted  to  it^     He  visifed  th 
princpal  collections  of  France,  Germany,  and  Holland  to  tbesaoitf 
end,  and  his  occupations  ss  keeper  of  the  prints  of  the  King  of  BinrJ. 
to  which  post  he  had  been  appointed,  gave  him  peculiar  faciiiue!  ^ 
his  labour.    The  complete  work  was  publi»hed  in  Munich,  in  3  rdi 
imp.  8vo,  in  1832-84,  under  the  title  '  Diotionnaire  des  MonogrammM^ 
Man^ues  Figur^es,  Lettres  Initiales,  Noms  Abr^ds,  &o.,  avec  ]fti\vk 
les  Peintres,  Dessinateurs,  Graveurs,  et  Sculpteurs  ont  d^ags^  ken 
Noms.'    It  is  a  work  of  immense  labour,  is  very  aoourate,  tod  >> 
incomparably  the  most  complete  work  of  its  kiad.    In  toL  i,  eootais* 
ing  the  monograms,  there  are  8292  articles ;  in  voL  iL,  containing  tfas 
initial  letters,  there  are  2936  articles ;  and  in  vol  iii,  oontainiag  ^ 
abbreviations  and  appendicea  to  the  three  parts,  there  are  1818  artidi?e; 
and  the  work  contams  also  fiao-eimiles,  cut  in  wood,  of  all  the  maris 
letters,  kc,  treated  of,  amounting  to  numy  thousanda     BruUiot  did 
no\  long  survive  the  publication  of  his  work ;  he  died  of  cholen  is 
1836,  at  Munich.    He  T^as  an  honorary  member  of  the  Academia  ^ 
the  Arts  of  Munich  and  of  Vieona. 

BRUMOT,  PI£RRE,  was  bom  at  Rouen  in  1688,  and  entered  tb# 
society  of  the  Jesuits  in  1704.  He  was  subsequently  intrusted  vit^ 
the  education  of  the  Prince  of  Talmont^  and  became  a  contributor  to 
the  'Journal  of  Trevoux.'  He  first  introduced  hinoself  to  the  pi2^ 
by  '  Thoughts  on  the  Decline  of  Latin  Poetry,'  and  afterwards  edited  [ 
'  The  History  of  Tamerlane,'  written  by  Margat,  a  brother  Jesuit,  nd 
printed  at  Paris  in  1789,  2  vols.  12mo.  Shortly  alter  his  superkA  j 
confided  to  him  the  continuation  of  '  The  History  of  the  Angliotf 
Church,'  of  which  work  he  had  already  published  eleven  volumes  and  | 
was  completing  the  twelfth,  when  he  died  at  Puis  on  the  16th  of 
April  1762;  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 
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Among  all  who  have  done  honour  to  the  Society  of  Jesus,  both  by 
their  moral  character  and  their  literary  talents,  Father  Brumoy  stands 
pre^minentb  With  the  study  of  literature  he  combined  that  of  the 
mathematicsy  which  he  taught  from  1725  to  1730,  and  it  is  to  this  cir- 
cumstance that  we  are  indebted  for  his  discourse  '  Upon  the  Utility  of 
Mathematics  as  connected  with  the  Belles  Lettres.'  His  works  consist 
of— <  A  Life  of  the  Empress  Eleonora,'  Paris,  1728,  12mo,  imitated 
from  the  Latin  of  Father  C^va ;  '  An  Apology  for  the  English  and 
French,  or  Remarks  upon  the  Work  (by  Muralt)  entitled  **  Letters 
upon  the  English  and  Frencb," '  1726,  12mo ;  '  Reyiew  of  the  Poem 
upon  Grace,'  Brussels,  Paria,  1723,  8yo;  six  Tolumes  in  12mo,  con- 
taining '  Translations  and  Analyses  of  the  Greek  Tragedies,  accom- 
panied by  Discourses  and  Remarks  upon  the  Greek  Theatre,'  Paris, 
1747,  a  work  which,  although  highly  and  justly  esteemed  for  the 
great  learning  which  it  exhibits,  is  deficient  in  simplicity  and  precision 
of  style,  and  eyen  occasionally  betrays  the  want  of  a  perfect  oompre- 
beosion  of  the  original  text :  tiiese  errors  have  been  rectified  in  the 
editions  of  1785-89, 18  vols,  in  8vo ;  'A  Collection  of  Various  Pieces 
in  Prose  and  Verse,'  14  vols.,  Paris,  1741,  including  discourses,  epistles, 
tragedies,  comedies,  'Isaac,'  'Jonathan,'  the  'Coronation  of  David,' 
'Pandora's  Box,'  'Plutus,'  &a  &c.  In  addition  to  the  above  works, 
Bmmoy  made  a  new  edition  of  J.  Mozgudi's  '  Treatise  upon  French 
Poetry,'  Paris^  1724, 12mo.  He  also  tnuoslated  two  orations  of  Father 
Por^  one  upon  public  exhibitions,  and  the  other  upon  the  question 
whether  the  nwnarchieal  or  the  repMican  form  of  (^vemment  was 
best  fitted  for  forming  the  heroic  character.  Brumoy  completed,  in 
conjunction  with  Father  Rouill^  'The  Revolutions  of  Spain,'  by 
Father  d'Orleans,  Paris|,  1734,  S  vols.  4 to ;  assisted  in  compiling  the 
*  Memoirs  of  Trevoux ; '  and  reviewed  Uie  '  History  of  Rienzi '  of 
Father  da  Ceroeau,  Paris,  1783, 12mo. 

BRUN,  CHARLES  LB,  the  son  of  a  sculptor  of  Scotch  extraction, 
was  bom  at  Paris  in  the  year  1619.  The  singular  merit  of  his  juvenile 
sketches  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Chancellor  Seguier,  who  under- 
took the  ohai*ge  of  his  education,  and  placed  him,  at  the  age  of  eleven, 
with  Vouet,  and  afterwards  with  Nicholas  Poussin.  He  remained  in 
Italy  six  years,  studying  the  antique  and  the  works  of  the  old  masters. 
He  asaidttously  cultivated  a  knowledge  of  history  and  costume.  On 
his  return  to  Paris  in  1648  he  was  received  into  the  Academy.  From 
this  time  employment  and  honours  poured  in  upon  him.  Having 
attained  the  highest  rank  in  the  Academy  at  Paris,  he  was  appointed 
principal  painter  to  the  king,  was  invested  with  the  order  of  St 
Michel,  and  was  ultimately  named  Prince  of  the  Academy  of  St  Luke 
at  Rome^  although  absent,  and  a  foreigner.  A  change  in  the  ministry, 
which  had  so  long  favoured  Le  Brun,  carried  political  animosities  into 
the  painter's  studio,  and,  although  still  honoured  by  the  countenance 
of  the  king,  he  died  of  chagrin  and  vexation  at  the  continued  annoy- 
ances which  he  met  with,  February  12,  1690,  leaving  a  widow,  but  no 
children* 

Le  Brun  was  an  industrious  and  a  learned  artist;  his  drawing  is 
bold  and  correct,  and  his  design  often  replete  with  life  and  magnifi- 
cence; but  the  passion  expressed  in  his  countenances  is  neither  refined 
nor  elevated,  and  the  grandeur  of  his  pictures  belongs  rather  to  the 
phTsical  than  the  moral'  development  of  the  subject  His  groups  are 
well  arranged  and  natural;  the  action  of  individual  figures  is  also 
natural;  and  yet  both  are  frequently  injured  by  an  afiectation  of  grace 
in  some  part  or  other.  His  works  are  principally  at  Paris.  The 
'Battles  of  Alexander,*  which  are  so  well  known  by  engravings,  are 
very  characteristic  specimens  of  his  style,  and  would  alone  entitle  him 
to  be  reckoned  among  the  more  eminent  painters  of  the  secondary 
rank.  The  *  Passage  of  the  Granicus/  and  the  'Battle  of  Arbela,'  are 
works  of  great  power  and  feeling.  His  defects  of  colouring  have  been 
partly  attributed  to  his  neglecting  to  visit  Venice;  but  his  excusers 
nave  forgotten  that  Giorgione  and  Titian  had  no  Venice  to  seek  fine 
colour  in.  His  facility  in  drawing  was  such,  that  having  procured  the 
delay  for  a  moment  of  the  car  which  conveyed  the  Harqmse  de  Brin- 
villiers  to  execution,  in  "  four  strokes  of  the  pencil,"  says  his  French 
biographer,  he  sketched  a  likenessi  WiUi  the  hrvah  he  was  equally 
ready.  Louis  XIV.,  who  daily  spent  two  hours  in  watching  his  pro- 
gress while  painting  the  '  Family  of  Darius '  at  Versailles,  de^red  him 
to  paint  at  onoe  the  head  of  Parysatis,  which  he  executed  with  so 
much  saocoBB  as  to  extort  an  expression  of  delight  from  Bernini,  who 
was  not  among  the  number  of  his  friends. 

BRUNCK,  RICHARD  FRANgOIS  PHILIPPE,  was  bom  at  Stras- 
bourg on  the  dOth  of  December  1729.  He  was  educated  by  the  Jesuits 
in  the  college  of  Louis  le  Grand  at  Paria  He  entered  early  into  the 
engagements  of  active  life,  and  was  for  some  time  employed  as  military 
commissary.  He  had  attained  his  thirtieth  year  when,  during  a  resi- 
dence in  winter-qaarters  at  Giessen,  in  one  of  the  campaigns  in  Hano- 
ver, he  happened  to  lodge  in  the  house  of  a  professor,  who  revived  in 
him  a  Ioto  for  letters.  On  his  return  to  Strasbourg  he  devoted  himself 
to  study,  to  which  the  possession  of  an  easy  fortune  allowed  his  entire 
application ;  and  the  professor  of  Greek,  whose  lectures  he  attended, 
being  a  profound  grammarian,  Brunck  quickly  became  well  versed  in 
that  language.  No  sooner  did  he  feel  his  own  strength  than  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  oritidsms;  but  his  emendations,  which  are 
sometimes  happy,  are  always  hasardous ;  and  acting  under  a  confirmed 
belief  that  the  errors  of  the  text  in  all  cases  proceeded  from  the  fault 
of  copyists^  he  oorreoted  with  a  more '  slashing  hook '  than  even  Bentley 


himself  ventured  to  employ.  His  first  work  was  an  edition  of  the 
Greek  Anthology,  published  under  the  title  of  'Analecta  veterum 
poetarum  Grescorum,'  Strasbourg,  3  toIs.  8vo,  1776 ;  which  contains, 
Deaides  the  epigrams  usually  given  in  an  anthology,  several  of  the 
minor  Greek  poets,  Anacreon,  Callimachus,  &a  entire.  Anacreon 
appeared  in  a  separate  edition  in  1778.  In  1779  he  edited  some  Greek 
plays,  which  excited  a  gi'eat  desire  for  the  appearance  of  a  complete 
edition  of  Sophocles  which  he  had  announced.  His  favourite  author, 
Apollonius  Rhodius,  employed  him  in  1780,  and  was  followed  in  1788 
by  an  Aristophanes,  which  superseded  all  its  predecessors^  and  has 
since  in  turn  been  entirely  superseded  by  other  editions.  In  the  year 
following  he  prepared  the  fragments  of  Theognis,  Solon,  Simonides, 
and  other  didactic  and  moral  Greek  poets,  under  the  title  of  "HOudi 
UoififfiSf*  sive  '  Gnomici  Poeta  Grseci,'  1  vol  8vo.  In  1785  he  issued 
an  edition  of  Virgil,  in  which  he  was  by  no  means  sparing  of  the 
established  text  His  '  Sophocles '  at  length  attracted  the  attention  of 
scholars  in  1786,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  work  upon  which  his 
reputation  is  chiefly  founded.  Subsequent  critics  however  have  found 
it  necessary  to  restore  the  manuscript  readings  which  Brunck  had 
replaced  by  his  conjectures.  It  appeared  at  first  magnificently  printed 
in  2  vols.  4to ;  a  limited  impression  in  8  toIs.  8vo,  followed  in  1788, 
and  there  is  a  third  edition,  under  his  own  eye,  in  4  toIs.  8vo,  in 
1786-89.  He  prepared  a  copy  of  Plautus  for  the  Bipont  edition  of 
the  classics  in  1788.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution  he 
embraced  the  popular  side  with  ardour;  and  notwithstanding 
Louis  XVI.,  in  return  for  a  presentation  copy  of  the  quarto  Sophocles 
superbly  printed  on  vellum,  had  conferred  on  him  a  pension  of  2000 
francs,  Brunck  enrolled  himself  among  the  earliest  members  of  a  revo- 
tionary  society  established  at  Strasbourg.  During  the  Reign  of  Terror 
he  was  imprisoned  at  Besanson,  and  did  not  obtaui  his  release  till  the 
fall  of  Robespierre.  Reverses  of  fortune^  produced  by  the  public 
troubles,  obliged  him  in  1791  to  dispose  of  part  of  his  library,  and  in 
1801  of  the  remainder.  His  cultivation  of  Greek  literature  .ceased  with 
the  loss  of  the  first  portion  of  his  books ;  and  he  afterwards  confined 
his  labours  to  the  Latin  classics.  In  1797  he  printed  an  edition  of 
Terence  in  quarto;  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  on 
the  12th  of  June,  1803,  he  was  engaged  in  superintending  an  edition 
of  Plautus.  His  diligence  was  most  remarkable.  Instead  of  referring 
the  printer  to  any  former  edition,  he  always  transcribed  the  entire 
text  of  the  author  upon  whom  he  was  engaged.  Thus,  he  twice  copied 
Aristophanes,  and  Apollonius  at  least  five  times.  Many  of  these  copies, 
together  with  several  other  manuscript  papers,  are  still  preserved  in 
the  Biblioth^que  Royale  at  Paris.  Brunck  was  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles-Lettres^  and  also  of  the  French 
Institute. 

BRU'NE,  MARSHAL,  was  bom  at  Brives,  in  the  department  of 
Corr^ze,  in  1736.  His  father  was  an  advocate,  and  Brune  studied  the 
law  at  Paris.  When  the  revolution  broke  out  he  entered  the  army, 
and  served  under  Dumourier.  He  was  quickly  promoted,  and  was 
general  of  brigade  in  the  army  of  the  interior  under  Bonaparte  in  1795. 
The  following  year  he  joined  the  army  of  Italy,  and  served  in  the 
division  of  Massena.  After  the  peace  of  Campoformio  he  was  sent 
by  the  Directory  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  which  invaded 
Switzerland.  After  the  fall  of  Bern  he  took  the  command  of  the 
army  in  Italy,  and  obliged  the  king  of  Sardinia,  who  was  the  forced 
ally  of  France,  to  deliver  into  his  hands  the  citadel  of  his  own  capital, 
Turin.  Brune  was  next  sent  into  Holland,  where  in  1799  he  defeated 
the  Russians  on  the  Helder,  and  obliged  the  Duke  of  York  and  the 
English  army  to  evacuate  the  oountry.  In  the  following  year  he 
returned  to  Italy,  when,  in  conjunction  with  Macdonidd,  he  forced  the 
passage  of  the  Mincio  in  December  1800,  and  afterwards  concluded  an 
armistice  with  the  Austrian  general  Bellegarde,  preparatory  to  the 
peace  of  Luneville.  Brune,  on  his  return  to  Paris^  was  appointed 
councillor  of  state,  and  was  afterwards  sent  by  Bonaparte  as  ambassa- 
dor to  Constantinople,  where  he  succeeded  in  eetabUshing  new  rela- 
tions between  France  and  the  shah  of  Persia.  He  returned  to  France 
in  1805,  being  appointed  one  of  the  marshals  of  the  French  empire. 
He  commanded  for  awhile  the.  camp  at  Boulogne.  Being  sent  to 
Hamburg  in  1807  as  governor  of  the  Hanseatic  towns  and  commander 
of  the  reserve  of  the  grand  army,  he  had  a  long  interview  with  Gus- 
tavua,  king  of  Sweden,  near  Anklam,  in  Pomerania,  which  seems  to 
have  given  rise  to  suspicions  on  the  part  of  Napoleon.  In  the  sux^ 
render  of  the  island  of  Rugen  by  the  Swedish  general  Toll,  agreeably 
to  a  convention  with  Marshal  Brune,  the  latter  omitted  in  the  text 
of  the  convention  the  titles  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and  mentioned 
simply  the  French  army  and  the  Swedish  army  as  parties  to  the 
agreements  Napoleon,  who  was  highly  offended,  sent  Brune  his  recal, 
styling  his  conduct  "a  scandal  never  seen  since  the  time  of  Pharamond.' 
From  that  time  Brune  lived  retired  and  in  disgrace,  till  Napoleon's  first 
abdication,  when  he  made  his  submission  to  Louis  XVIIL,  who  gave 
him  the  cross  of  Stw  Louis.  During  the  '  Hundred  Days '  he  joined 
Napoleon,  who  sent  him  to  command  a  corps  of  observation  on  the 
Var.  After  the  battle  of  Waterloo  he  proclaimed  the  king,  and  leaving 
his  corps,  was  travelling  from  Toulon  to  Avignon  on  his  way  to  Paris, 
when  he  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  the  reaction  that  took  place  in 
the  southern  provinces  at  that  time.  A  furious  mob  forced  its  way 
into  the  inn  at  Avignon  where  Brune  was,  August  the  2nd,  1815,  and 
upbraiding  him  with  having  been  a  terrorist,  and  having  taken  part  in 
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tbo  xnABsacreB  of  August  And  September  1792 — ^to  which  Bnme  calmly 
replied  that "  he  was  at  that  time  fighting  on  the  frontiers  against  the 
enemies  of  his  country  " — they  shot  him  in  the  room  of  the  inn  as  he 
was  standing  with  his  back  turned  to  the  fire-place.  His  body  was 
then  dragged  through  the  streets,  and  thrown  into  the  Rhone. 

BRUNEHAUT,  the  youuger  daughter  of  AthaoagilduB,  king  of  the 
YisigothB  of  Spain,  married  in  565  Siegberty  the  Prankish  king  of  Metz, 
or  Aufitrasia.  Her  eldest  sister  Oalsuinda,  married  Chilperic,  Siegbert's 
brother  and  king  of  Soissons.  Qalsuinda  was  soon  after  murdered  by 
Fredegonda,  the  mistress  of  Chilperic,  whc  then  married  her.  Brune- 
haut,  determined  to  avenge  her  sister's  death,  induced  Siegbert  to 
make  war  upon  his  brother,  and  Chilperic  only  obtained  peace  by  giving 
up  part  of  his  states.  Other  wars  took  place  between  the  brothers  at 
the  instigation  of  their  wives,  and  in  the  end  Chilperic,  having  lost  his 
territories,  was  besieged  by  Siegbert  in  the  town  of  Toumai,  when  two 
asaassins,  hired  by  Fredegonda,  murdered  Siegbert  in  his  camp,  575. 
Upon  this  Chilperic  came  out  of  Toumai,  and  made  Brunehaut  and 
her  son  Childebert  prisonerp.  Meroveua,  son  of  Chilperic,  falliog  in 
love  with  Brunehaut,  enabled  her  to  escape  into  Anatraaia,  and  Mero- 
Teua  was  in  consequence  murdered  by  Fred^onda.  Chilperic  himself 
was  soon  after  murdered,  584.  Brunehaut  and  her  son  Childebert 
now  made  war  upon  Fredegonda,  who  at  laat  was  obliged  to  resign  her 
authority,  585.  In  596  Childebert  died,  leaving  his  aons  Thierry  and 
Theodebert  II.  uoder  the  guardianship  of  his  mother  Brunehaut; 
From  this  time  a  long  struggle  began  between  the  nobles  of  Austraaia 
and  Brunehaut,  who  wished  to  reign  without  control,  which  lasted 
nearly  twenty  years.  Thierry  and  Theodebert  made  war  against  each 
other,  aod  Brunehaut  sided  with  the  former,  who  took  hia  brother 
priaouer.  Theodebert  was  murdered  at  Cologne,  as  some  historians 
report,  by  order  of  Brunehaut.  Clotarius,  the  eon  of  Fredegonda,  took 
advantage  of  these  dissensions,  and  on  the  death  of  Thierry  in  615 
seized  upon  Aostrasia  and  Burgundy,  and  thus  reunited  under  his 
sceptre  the  whole  kingdom  of  the  FnmksL  Brunehaut^  being  taken 
prisoner  by  Clotarius,  was  condemned  to  a  most  horrible  death.  After 
suffering  for  three  days  all  kinds  of  insults,  she  was  tied  to  a  horse^s 
tail,  and  thus  driven  about  till  she  was  dead,  when  her  body  was  burnt 
and  the  ashes  scattered  to  the  winds.  Her  old  enemy,  Fredegonda, 
had  died  many  years  before,  in  597.  The  true  character  of  Brunehaut 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  controversy.  Several  of  her  contem- 
poraries, such  as  St.  Gregory  of  Tours  and  Pope  Gregory  the  Great^ 
Fpeak  highly  of  her ;  while  those  who  asperse  her  memory,  such  as 
Fredegarius,  Aimoin  the  monk,  fta,  lived  at  least  a  century  after  her. 
Bossuet  maintains  that  she  was  sacrificed  to  the  ambition  of  Clotarius, 
and  probably  also  to  the  rancour  of  the  nobles  of  her  own  dominions. 
A  monument  was  raised  to  her  in  the  church  of  St  Martin  of  Autun. 
She  is  said  to  have  promoted  the  preaching  of  Christianity  in  England. 

BRUNEL,  SIR  MARK  ISAMBAKD,  was  bom  on  April  25, 1769,  at 
Hacqueville,  in  the  department  of  L'Eure,  a  few  miles  from  Rouen, 
liia  parents,  who  were  respectable  agriculturists,  had  four  children,  of 
whom  he  was  the  eldest.  From  his  earliest  boyhood  he  showed  a 
decided  inclination  for  mechanical  pursuits ;  and  on  being  sent  to  the 
seminary  of  Stw  Nicaise  at  Rouen,  preferred  the  study  of  exact  science, 
mathematics,  mechanics,  and  navigation,  to  the  classics;  and  during 
the  vacations,  which  he  passed  at  home,  he  was  never  happier  than 
when  busying  himself  in  a  joiner's  workshop.  He  familiarised  himself 
with  the  tools  and  some  of  their  applications,  and  when  but  twelve 
years  old  was  already  a  proficient  in  turning  and  in  the  construction  of 
models — ships,  machines,  and  musical  instruments.  All  this  construc- 
tiveness  was  littld  gratifying  to  his  fiather,  who  would  have  preferred 
to  see  his  son  in  the  church  or  in  a  merchant's  office. 

On  leaving  the  seminary  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  Brunei  passed  some 
time  in  the  family  of  M.  Carpentier,  a  friend  of  his  father,  at  Rouen ; 
and  went  through  a  regular  course  of  lesaona  in  drawing,  perspective, 
and  hydrography.  He  took  so  much  interest  in  the  astronomical  part 
of  his  nautical  studies,  that  on  his  visits  home  he  set  himself  to  observe 
the  stare,  greatly  to  the  astonishment  of  the  villagers.  He  made  an 
octant^  guided  by  the  one  belonging  to  his  tutor,  and  a  treatisia  on 
navigation;  and  finding  its  results . unsatisfactory,  he  studied  the 
instrumenl^  and  constructed  another  of  ebony,  which  enabled  him  to 
take  trustworthy  observations. 

Influenced  perhaps  by  M.  Carpentier,  who  had  been  a  trading  captain, 
Brunei  enlisted  as  a  sailor  in  1786,  from  which  date  up  to  1793  he  made 
several  voyages  to  the  West  Indies.  He  was  remarked  for  the  skill, 
intelligence,  and  good  humour  with  which  he  discharged  a  seaman's 
duties ;  won  good  opinions  from  everybody ;  and  astonished  his  com- 
panions by  using  instruments  of  his  own  construction,  and  by  making 
a  pianoforte  while  the  ship  once  lay  at  Guadaloupe.  During  a  visit  to 
Paris  after  his  last  voyage  in  1793,  Brunei  ventured  to  raise  his  voice 
in  one  of  the  political  clubs  against  the  ferocious  doctrines  there 
actively  promulgated,  and  thereby  endangered  his  personal  liberty ; 
but>  obtaining  permission  from  the  minister  of  marine,  he  escaped  to 
America,  hoping  to  find  employment  for  his  abilities  in  a  new  country. 

^  Brunei  had  not  been  long  in  New  York  when  he  joined  a  party  of 
his  countrymen  who  were  about  to  explore  the  wild  and  unsettled 
rt'gions  bordering  on  Lake  Ontario,  to  survey  the  lands  of  a  French 
iioraj^y.  The  operations  were  carried  on  for  two  months,  during 
which  the  party,  seven  persons  in  aU,  Brunei  being  leader,  encamped 
in  the  woods,  finding  a  charm  in  the  adventurous  nature  of  their  work. 


In  1794  Bi-onel  was  appointed,  conjointly  with  one  of  his  fellow 
explorers,  to  survey  for  the  canal  which  now  connects  Lake  Champlaia 
with  the  river  Hudson  at  Albany.  Wiih.  this  task,  in  which  his  fertility 
of  invention  and  readiness  in  overcoming  difficulties  were  strikingly 
manifested,  his  career  as  engineer  may  be  said  to  have  begun.  When 
designs  for  the  houses  of  congress  were  called  for  he  sent  in  one  which, 
though  acknowledged  as  the  best,  was  rejected  as  too  costly  and  mai?- 
nificent  for  simple  republicans.  He  afterwards  acted  profeeaionally 
as  an  architect,  and  among  other  works  built  and  fitted  up  one  of  the 
principal  theatres  of  New  York.  It  has  since  been  burned  down. 
He  was  employed  on  the  forts  erected  for  the  defence  of  the  dty,  and 
in  the  establishment  of  an  arsenal  and  foundry,  where  his  ingenious 
contrivances  for  boring  cannon  and  moving  large  masses  of  metal  with 
facility,  showed  how  successfully  he  could  bring  new  ideas  to  bear  on 
the  work  immediately  in  progress. 

In  the  family  of  his  friend  Carpentier  at  Rouen,  Branel  had  become 
acquainted  with  Miss  Sophia  Eangdom.  This  acquaintance,  and  a 
desire  to  work  among  the  scientific  engineers  of  Europe,  drew  him  to 
England.  He  married  shortly  after  his  arrival;  and  to  initiate  lus 
career  in  this  country,  produced  an  autographic  machine  designed  to 
copy  drawings,  maps,  and  written  documents.  Soon  afterwards  he 
submitted  to  govemmeht  a  plan  for  making  block-puUeya  for  ships  by 
machinery,  and  was  employed  to  carry  it  into  execution  in  the  dock- 
yard at  Portsmouth.  The  ingenuity  of  this  contrivance  is  not  lesa 
remarkable  than  tiie  accuracy  and  economy  with  which  its  operations 
are  performed.  It  comprises,  so  to  speak,  sixteen  different  machines, 
all  driven  by  the  same  steam-power;  seven  of  which  cut  and  shape 
logs  of  elm  or  ash  into  the  shells  of  blocks  of  any  required  aise,  while 
nine  fashion  stems  of  lignum-vitsB  into  pulleys  or  sheavea,  and  form 
the  iron  pin,  which  being  inserted  the  block  is  complete.-  Four  men 
with  this  machine  turn  out  as  many  blocks  as  four-score  did  formerly, 
and  at  less  cost  The  supply  has  never  fuled,  even  in  time  of  war, 
though  1500  blocks  aro  required  in  the  rigging  of  a  single  ship  of  the 
line.  Results  so  eaUsfactoiy  produced  a  corresponding  liberality  on 
the  part  of  govemment,  and  the  inventor  was  rewarded  beyond  his 
expectations.  The  steam  saw-mill  in  Chatham  dockyard  was  erected 
by  BruneL  The  success  of  the  circular  saws  there  introduced  led  him 
to  further  improvements,  by  which  in  the  cutting  of  veneers  double 
the  usuid  number  could  be  obtained.  He  invented  a  machine  for 
making  seamless  shoes  for  the  army,  which  after  two  years'  trial  was 
given  up  from  an  economical  motive.  Among  other  inventions  may 
be  enumerated  a  machine  for  making  wooden  boxes;  for  nail-making; 
to  twist,  measure,  and  form  sewing-cotton  into  hanks;  for  ruling  paper; 
a  contrivance  for  cutting  and  shuffling  cards  without  the  aid  of  fingers, 
produced  in  reply  to  a  playful  request  of  Lady  Spencer's ;  a  hydraulic 
packing-press;  new  methods  and  combinations  for  suspension-bridges; 
and  a  process  for  building  wide  and  flat  arohes  without  oenterings. 
He  was  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  first  Ramsgate  steamer, 
and  was  the  first  to  suggest  the  advantages  of  steam-tugs  to  the 
Admiralty.  He  constructed  a  machine  for  using  carbonic  acid  gas  as 
a  motive  power,  and,  assisted  by  his  son,  carried  on  a  series  of  experi- 
ments for  more  than  ten  years  in  the  endeavour  to  bring  it  to  perfection. 
Most  of  the  mechanical  difficulties  were  overcome ;  but  although  an 
intense  power  was  obtained,  and  with  a  very  low  temperature,  the 
economical  advantages  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  the  vapour  of 
water,  did  not  appear  to  be  such  as  to  compensate  for  the  increased 
cost  of  the  maclunery,  and  the  unusual  difficulties  in  its  use: 

Brunei's  works  of  engineering  construction  are  to  be  found  in  different 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  That  by  which  he  is  most  popularly 
known  is  the  Thames  Tunnel  This  great  work,  commenced  in  March 
1825,  was  successfully  accomplished  notwithstanding  the  accidents, 
obstacles,  and  overwhelming  disastere  that  hindered  its  progresa.  The 
water  broke  in  more  than  once,  and  flooded  the  whole  of  Uie  exciva- 
tions.  Brunei  however  proved  himself  equal  to  each  emergency,  and 
his  persevering  genius  at  length  triumphed.  The  tunnel  was  opened 
to  the  public  in  Maroh  1848. 

Brunei  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1814,  and  was 
chosen  on  the  council,  and  appointed  vice-president  in  1882-33.  He 
was  a  member  also  of  other  scientific  societies  and  institutionsi  The 
honour  of  knighthood  was  conferred  on  him  in  1841.  With  advancing 
years  he  beca.me  subject  to  a  disease  of  which  he  had  felt  the  first 
approaches  while  completing  the  tunnel,  and  he  died  December  12, 
1849,  having  nearly  reached  the  venerable  age  of  eighty-one.  His  life 
is  an  example  of  what  may  be  aooompliahed  by  genius  seconded  by 
industry.  The  high  character  of  his  inventions,  their  essential  useful- 
ness, give  them  especial  claims  to  consideration.  In  the  words  of  a 
French  writer,  these  have  gained  for  him  "  the  celebrity  that  now 
diatinguishes  his  name,  the  admiration  of  men  of  learning  and  of 
labour,  and  the  affectionate  remembrance  of  all  those  who,  fortunate 
enough  to  know  him  personally,  could  appreciate  his  simple  and  nuble 
character." 

{Ttxivaux  de  VAcad.  de  Rouen;  Proe,  Roy,  Soe,;  Proc  IruL  CSv. 
Bag.  ;  Quarterly  Review  ;  Life,  by  R.  Beamish.) 

BRUNEL,  ISAMBARD  KINGDOM,  son  of  the  constructor  of  the 
Thames  Tunnel,  was  bom  at  Portsmouth  in  1806,  when  his  fiather  was 
engaged  in  erecting  the  block-machinery  for  the  dockyard.  He  was 
taken  while  quite  young  to  France,  and  finished  his  education  at  the 
College  Henri  IV.  at  Caen.    He  commenced  practical  engineering  in 
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1S26,  under  his  father  at  the  Thames  tunnel,  of  whioh  work  he  was 
resident  engineer.  Being  the  last  to  quit  his  post,  he  was  more  than 
once  in  danger  from  the  frequent  breaking-in  of  water,  during  the 
progress  of  the  excavations,  and  only  saved  himself  by  swimming. 
The  final  irruption  in  1828,  when  one  man  was  drowned,  surprised 
him  600  feet  from  the  end  of  the  tunnel :  he  was  borne  along  by  the 
stream,  and  roee  to  the  surface  near  the  top  of  the  shaft 

Mechanical  and  railway  engineering,  and  the  construction  of 
machinery  for  locomotives  and  steam  navigation,  have  been  the  special 
objects  of  Mr.  Brunei's  study.  For  ten  years  he  laboured  in  the 
experimente  instituted  by  his  father  to  employ  carbonic  acid  gas  as  a 
motive-power.  He  was  designer  and  civil  engineer  of  the  'Great 
Western,'  the  first  steamship  built  te  cross  the  Atlantic;  of  the  'Qreat 
Britain ;'  of  other  lai^e  Teasels ;  and  of  the  huge  iron  ship  now  being 
built  at  Millwall  for  the  Eastern  Steam  Nayigation  Company.  He 
has  been  engaged  on  the  docks  at  some  of  om*  out-ports ;  among  which 
the  most  important  are,  the  improvement  of  Bristol  docks,  Cardifi) 
and  the  construction  of  the  Old  North  Sunderland  Dock. 

Mr.  Brunei  was  appointed  engineer  to  the  Great- Western  railway  in 
1833;  and  under  his  direction  have  all  the  tunnels,  bridges,  and  other 
works  been  constructed  on  that  line  and  its  branches  and  connections 
— including  the  Bristol  and  Exeter,  South  Devon,  West  Cornwall, 
Birmingham  and  Oxford,  and  others.  Noticeable  among  the  bridges 
on  these  lines  are,  that  across  the  Thames  at  Maidenhead,  for  the 
largest  and  flattest  of  bi*ick  archeiw— that  at  Chepstow  for  the  great 
difficulties  overcome  in  crossing  the  Wye — and  the  bridge  of  the 
Cornwall  railway  now  in  course  of  erection  over  the  Tamar,  which  is 
ss  near  as  may  be,  from  coincidence  of  natural  causes,  of  the  same 
spsn  and  height  as  the  Britannia  bridge,  and  has  a  central  pier  rising 
from  a  depth  of  80  feet  of  water :  the  deepest  yet  encountered  in 
railway  engineering. 

The  Hungerford  Suspension  foot-bridge,  across  the  Thames  at 
London,  was  also  erected  by  Mr.  Brunei.  It  has  the  longest  span  in 
England.  He  took  part  in  the  floating  and  raising  of  the  Conway  and 
Britannia  tubular  bridges:  operations  not  less  remarkable  for  their 
novelty  and  msgnitude,  than  for  the  friendly  co-operation  of  eminent 
engineers  by  whom  they  were  successfully  accomplished.  He  set  out 
and  conducted  the  works  of  the  Tuscan  portion  of  the  Sardinian  rail- 
way;  and  had  the  entire  charge  of  establishing  and  fitting  the  Renkioi 
hospitals  on  the  Dardanelles,  necessitated  by  the  late  war  with  Russia. 
These  hospitals  will  accommodate  8000  patients;  and  as  regards 
comfort,  artificial  ventilation,  warming,  baths,  &a,  and  special  adapta- 
tion to  their  purpose,  they  are  not  excelled  by  the  best  London 
hospitals.  An  abundant  supply  of  water  is  laid  on  from  the  hills,  and 
railways  afford  easy  carriage  from  the  landing-places  on  the  shore  into 
the  several  wards.  ^ 

Mr.  Brunei  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1830,  and 
was  chosen  on  the  council  in  1844.  He  is  a  Vice  President  of  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  and  of  the  Society  of  Arts ;  a  Fellow  of 
the  Astronomical,  Geological,  and  Geograpbical  Societies,  and  Chevalier 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour.    [See  Sufplbmsmt.] 

BRUNELLESCHI,  FILIPPO.  Had  this  artist  no  other  claims  to 
notice  than  those  arising  from  a  single  work,  the  dome  of  Santa  Maria 
del  Flore,  or  the  cathedral  at  Florance,  is  one  of  those  memorable 
achxevemente  which  suffice  to  perpetuate  a  name.  Brunelleschi  was 
bom  at  Florence,  in  1377,  and  was  descended  from  a  family  which  had 
produced  several  eminent  indiyiduals.  His  father,  who  followed  the 
profession  of  notary  in  that  city,  designed  to  educate  him  either  for  the 
same,  or  for  the  medical  science.  Filippo  was  accordingly  initiated  in 
the  studies  which  would  prepare  him  for  either  of  those  pursuits. 
But  though  not  deficient  in  application,  the  natural  bias  of  his  mind 
diverted  his  faculties  into  another  direction ;  and  he  at  length  prevailed 
upon  his  father  to  place  him  with  a  goldsmith.  At  that  period  the 
goldsmith's  art  comprised  every  branch  of  working  in  metals  for  orna- 
mental purposes,  and  was  intimately  allied  with  design  generally,  and 
with  sculpture  in  particulsr ;  in  fact,  to  the  latter  art  it  frequently 
served  as  a  kind  of  apprenticeship,  as  happened  in  Brunelleschi's  case. 
Led  on  both  by  his  own  telent  and  the  intimacy  he  had  formed  with 
the  celebrated  Donatello,  he  applied  himself  to  sculpture,  and  with 
such  suocees  that  he  was  admitted  as  one  of  the  competitors  in  the 
designs  for  the  bronze  gates  of  the  Baptistery  at  Florence. 

After  this  he  began  to  think  of  signalising  himself  in  architecture, 
an  1  as  Donatello  was  about  to  proceed  to  Rome,  resolved  on  aoeom- 
panyiog  him  thither  for  the  purpose  of  acquainting  himself  with  the 
aucienc  buildings  in  that  city.  Hera  he  perceived  what  a  career  was 
opened  to  him  who  should  endeavour  to  revive  a  style  of  architecture 
altogether  so  different  from  that  which  had  prevailed  in  his  native 
place  for  so  many  centuries.  In  1407  he  returned  to  Florence,  where 
it  was  proposed  to  complete  the  structura  of  Santa  Maria,  which  had 
been  oommenoed  by  Arnolfo  di  Lapo  two  or  three  years  before  his 
death,  whioh  happened  in  1800,  and  which  was  afterwards  carried  on 
by  Qiotta  With  this  view  the  most  eminent  architecte  were  invited 
from  all  parte  to  devise  in  what  way  it  would  be  practicable  to  cover 
the  spacious  octangular  area  between  the  four  branches  of  the  cross. 
How  it  was  originally  intended  to  effect  tlus,  in  accordance  with  the 
other  parts  of  the  edifice,  does  not  now  appear.  Owing  to  the  magni- 
tude of  the  space  to  be  covered  by  a  single  vault,  very  formidable 
difficulties  presented  themselves,  and  the  possibility  of  doing  it  was 
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questioned ;  for  with  the  exception  of  the  dome  of  Santa  Sophia,  the 
diameter  of  which  is  something  less,  the  only  example  which  could  in 
any  way  serve  as  a  guide  were  St.  Mark's  at  Venice,  and  the  cathedral 
at  Pisa.  While  the  rest  were  engaged  in  fruitless  debates,  Brunelleschi 
was  assiduously  employed  in  maturing  his  plans,  models,  and  scheme 
of  operations,  and  contented  himself  with  pointing  out  the  hazardous- 
ness  of  a  project  which  he  had  assured  himself  he  should  be  able  to 
accomplish.  At  length  Brunelleschi's  model,  explaining  the  whole 
mechanism  and  construction  of  his  intended  cupola,  was  publicly 
exhibited,  and  convinced  every  one  of  his  success.  He  was  oommis- 
sioned  to  commence  the  work,  but  it  was  soon  determined  to  associate 
with  him  Lorenzo  Ghiberti  as  a  colleague.  This  arrangement  he 
resented  in  every  possible  way,  and  ultimately  Ghiberti  was  removed, 
apd  Brunelleschi  constituted  sole  architect  He  now  gave  all  his 
energies  to  the  work,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  this  chef- 
d'cQuvre  terminated  before  his  death. 

While  in  size  this  noble  cupola  yields  very  little  to  that  of  St  Peter's 
(and  being  on  an  octengular  plan  ite  diameter  as  measured  from  angle 
to  angle  is  somewhat  more),  it  is  infinitely  more  commanding,  being 
so  very  much  larger  in  comparison  with  the  altitude  and  other  dimen- 
sions of  the  mass  on  which  it  is  placed.  It  further  suggests  the  idea 
of  greater  amplitude  of  space  within,  and  has  less  the  appearance  of 
being  a  separate  and  indtipendent  structure  standing  upon  the  lower 
one ;  besides  which,  ite  simplicity  and  expanse,  if  they  do  not  perfectly 
accord  with,  are  rendered  not  the  less  striking  by,  the  fanciful  and 
somewhat  minute  style  of  the  older  part  of  the  fabric.  Although  this 
single  structure  was  his  most  memorable  work,  it  was  by  no  means  the 
sole  one  of  any  magnitude  which  he  executed.  Among  his  other 
productions  may  be  mentioned  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo  at  Florence, 
and  the  celebrated  Pitti  Palace  in  that  city.  The  latter  of  these,  which 
was  afterwards  continued  and  completed  by  Ammanetl,  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  ite  severe  simplicity  and  massiveness.  Brunelleschi 
was  also  employed  on  several  works  at  Mantua  and  in  ite  vicinity.  In 
his  private  character  he  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  a  noble  and 
generous  spirit;  and  that  as  an  architect  he  was  enthusiastic  in  devotion 
to  his  art,  there  can  be  little  doubt  He  died  in  the  year  1444  (that 
of  Bramante's  birth),  and  was  buried  with  much  ceremony  in  Santa 
Maria  del  Fiore,  his  remains  resting  within  that  edifice  which  he  had 
consummated  by  his  skill,  and  which  will  perpetuate  his  name. 

BRC'NI,  LEONARDO,  commonly  designated  ARETINO,  was  bom 
at  ArezEO,  of  humble  parente,  in  1369.  Ue  studied  Latin  and  Greek 
at  Florence,  under  the  learned  Coluccio  Saluteti,  and  afterwards  went 
to  Rome,  where  he  obtained  the  poat  of  secretary  in  the  papal  chancery 
[Bbacciolini],  under  Innocent  VII.  In  a  tumult^  which  took  place 
at  Rome  against  the  papal  government,  he  was  assailed  by  the  mob, 
and  escaped  with  difficulty  to  Viterbo,  where  the  pope  took  shelter. 
Bruni  continued  in  his  office,  under  Innocent's  successors,  and  he 
attended  John  XXIL  in  1414  to  the  Council  of  Constence.  After  the 
deposition  of  that  pope,  Bruni  returned  to  Florence,  where  he  chiefly 
resided  for  the  remainder  of  hia  life.  In  1427  he  was  appointed 
chancellor  to  the  republic,  an  office  which  he  retained  till  his  death. 
He  was  also  sent  by  the  stete  on  several  missions.  When  the  Emperor 
John  Palffiolo^us  and  the  Greek  patriarch  came  to  attend  the  Council 
of  Florence,  Bruni  harangued  them  in  Greek,  in  the  name  of  the 
republic.  He  died  in  1444,  and  was  buried,  with  great  honours,  in 
the  church  of  Sante  Croce,  where  he  is  represented  on  hU  monument 
reclining  on  a  bier  with  the  volume  of  his  '  History  of  Florence '  on 
his  breast,  and  a  crown  of  laurel  round  his  head,  that  being  the 
manner  in  which  he  was  buried  by  order  of  the  community.  Bruni 
was  commonly  styled  L'Aretino,  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  which 
oircumsteuce  has  led  some  travellers,  and  Mme.  de  Stael  among  the 
rest,  to  misteke  his  monument  at  Santa  Croce  for  that  of  the  obscene 
writer  Pictro  Aretino,  who  died  and  was  buried  at  Venice.  (Valdry, 
'  Voyages  en  Itelie.') 

Bruni  wrote  a  great  number  of  works,  many  of  which  are  now  for- 
gotten, and  have  never  been  printed.  M^hus  gives  the  title  of  sixty* 
three  of  them  in  his  biography  of  Bruni,  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  his 
'  EpistolsD,'  2  vols.  8vo,  Florence,  1741.  Among  his  Latin  works  are 
a  '  History  of  the  Goths,'  compiled  in  great  measure  from  Procopius ; 
a  oommentery  on  the  Peloponnesian  war,  a  book  on  the  first  Punio 
war,  to  fill  up  the  Toid  of  the  lost  books  of  Livy,  a  history  of  his  own 
times  from  the  schism  of  Urban  VI.  and  Clement,  in  1387,  till  the 
victory  of  Anchiari  by  the  Florentines,  in  1440 ;  and  the  *  Historia 
Florentina.'  This  last,  Bruni's  principal  work,  begins  from  the  founda- 
tion of  Florence,  and  is  carried  down  to  the  year  1404.  It  was  printed 
at  Strasbourg,  folio,  1610,  and  was  also  translated  into  Italian  by 
Donato  Acciajuoli,  Venice,  1476,  and  Florence,  1492.  The  opinion  of 
Machiavelli  on  the  Florentine  histories  of  his  two  predecessors,  Bruni 
and  Poggio,  is  quoted  under  Bracciolinl  Bruni  translated  into  Latin 
'Plato's  Epistles;'  the  'Politic,  Ethic,  and  (Economic  of  Aristotle/ 
several  speeches  of  Demosthenes  and  .^Ischines ;  and  made  numerous 
other  translations  from  the  Greek.  He  wrote  in  Itelian  'Vite  di 
Dante  e^ei  Petraroa,'  Florence,  1672,  which  are  not  among  the  best 
biographies  of  these  two  illustrious  men ;  '  Vite  di  Cicerone,'  which 
he  first  composed  in  Latin,  and  afterwards  turned  into  Itelian,  printed 
for  the  first  time  by  Bodoni,  Farms,  1804 ;  and  '  Novella  di  Messer 
Lionardo  d'Arezzo,'  inserted  among  the  '  Novelle  di  Vaij  Aatori,'  and 
published  again  separately  at  Verona,  1817. 
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BRONIKOS,  CHRISTUN,  was  bora  in  1786  At  N«oker»a  in  the 
pAlaiinate.  He  early  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  hydraulics*  and 
ultimately  became  one  of  the  first  hydiauUc  engineers  of  his  time. 
The  States-general  of  Hollaod  having  appointed  him  in  1769  inspector- 
general  of  the  rivers  and  canals,  he  effected  many  useful  works,  dnined 
several  tracts  of  land,  repairod  the  dykes  of  the  Haarlem  Meer, 
deepened  the  bed  of  the  Oberwasser,  and  altered  the  course  of  the 
Fannerden  Caoal,  which  commimioates  between  the  Waal  and  the 
Rhine.  In  the  oourge  of  these  operations  he  invented  an  instrument 
to  measure  the  rapidity  of  streams^  and  to  determine  the  same  at  any 
depth.  He  explained  the  principles  and  the  use  of  this  invention, 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  '  Bruningsohe  Stronunesser/  in  a 
treatise  which  was  translated  from  the  Dutch  into  Qerman  under  the 
title  of  '  Abhandlung  iiber  die  Geschwindigkeit  des  flieseendes  wasaers, 
und  von  den  mitt^  dieselbe  auf  alien  tiefen  au  bettimmen/  4to, 
Frankfurt,  1798,  with  plates,  and  an  introduction  by  Wiebekiug,  in 
which  the  great  services  rendered  by  Bruniogs  to  HoUand  are  enlarged 
upon.  BrUnings  died  in  1805.  Several  sdentifio  essays  by  Briinings 
are  inserted  in  the  '  Memoirs  of  the  Haerlem  Society  of  the  Sciences.' 

There  is  another  Christian  BsiiKiNOBy  a  native  also  of  the  pala- 
tinate and  a  professor,  who  wrote  a  book  on  the  'Antiquities  of 
Greece,'  Frankfurt,  1734,  which  was  published  again  some  years  after 
with  an  appendix  on  the  Roman  Triumphs ;  and  a  *  Compendium  of 
Hebrew  Antiquities,'  published  in  1763.  He  was  bom  in  1702,  and 
died  in  1763. 

BRUNO,  SAINT,  bom  at  Cologne  in  1051,  studied  at  Paris,  and 
afterwards  became  a  canon  of  Rheims,  and  director  of  the  school  or 
seminary  of  that  diocese ;  but  being  dif>gusted  with  the  vexations  and 
misconduct  of  the  Archbishop  Manasses,  he  took  the  resolution  of 
leaving  the  world  and  retiring  to  a  solitude^  He  repaired  first  to 
Saisse  Fontaine,  in  the  diocese  of  Langres,  and  afterwards  to  a  moun- 
tain near  Grenoble,  in  1084,  where  being  joined  by  several  other 
ascetics,  he  built  an  oratory  and  seven  cells,  separate  from  each  other, 
in  imitation  of  the  early  hermits  of  Palestine  and  Rgyptb  Bruno  and 
his  monks  cultivated  the  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  cells, 
and  lived  upon  the  produce,  and  upon  what  the  charity  of  pious 
persons  supplied  them  with.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  order  of  the 
Carthusians,  and  of  the  splendid  convent  afterwards  built  on  the  spot, 
which  is  called  La  Grande  Chartreuse.  Bruno  adopted  the  rules  of 
St  Benedict,  but  afterwards  Gui,  the  fifth  general  of  the  order,  wrote 
distinct  regulations  for  it.  Pope  Urban  II.,  who  had  studied  under 
Bruno  at  Rheim«^  insisted  upon  his  going  to  Rome,  where  he  stood  in 
need  of  his  advice.  Bruno  i^ter  a  time  becoming  weary  of  the  papal 
court,  retired  to  a  solitude  in  Calabria,  where  he  founded  another 
convent  of  his  order,  in  which  he  died  in  1101.  He  was  canonised  in 
1514.  Several  commentaries  and  treatises  have  been  attiibuted  to 
him,  which  were  written  however  by  another  St  Bruno  Signy  of  Asti, 
a  contemporary  of  the  former,  and  abbot  of  the  Benedictines  of  Monte 
Casino.  Of  St  Bruno  the  Carthusian  there  are  two  letters  written 
from  Calabria,  one  of  which  is  addreflsed  to  his  brethren  of  the  Grande 
Chartreuse,  near  Grenoble.  (Bollandi,  Acta  Sanctorum;  and  JHcL 
Univ.  Historique.) 

BRU'NO,  OIORDA'NO,  was  bom  at  Kola  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  He  entered  the  order  of  the 
Dominicans,  but  being  of  an  inquisitive  turn  of  mind,  he  began  to 
express  doubts  on  some  of  the  dogmas  of  the  Roman  Church,  the 
oonsequence  of  which  was  that  he  was  obliged  to  run  away  fin>m  his 
convent  Upon  this  he  went*  to  Geneva,  where  he  spent  two  years, 
but  soon  incurring  the  dislike  of  the  Calvhusts,  on  account  of  his 
general  scepticism  on  religious  matters,  he  removed  to  Paris,  where 
he  published  in  1582  a  satirical  comedy,  <  11  Candelajo,'  in  ridicule  of 
several  classes  and  profeasions  in  society :  this  comedy  was  afterwards 
imitated  in  the  French  anonymous  play,  'Boniface  et  le  Pedant,'  Paris. 
1633.  Bruno  gave  lectures  on  philosophy,  in  which  he  openly  attacked 
the  doctrines  of  the  Aristotelians,  which  had  already  been  combated 
in  France  by  Ramus  and  PosteL  Having  made  himself  many  enemies 
among  the  professors  of  the  Paris  uiuversity,  as  well  as  among  the 
clergy,  he  went  to  England  in  1583,  where  he  eojoyed  the  protection 
of  Castefaiau  the  French  ambassador,  and  gained  the  protection  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  '  Spaccio  deUa  bestia  trion- 
fante^'  an  allegorical  work  against  the  court  of  Rome,  with  the  '  Cena 
delle  Ceneri,'  or  'Evening  Conversations  on  Ash-Wednesday,'  a  dia- 
logue between  four  interlocutors.  He  also  wrote  '  Delia  causs,  prin- 
cipio  et  uno^'  and  'Dell'  infinito  universe  e  mondi,'  in  which  he 
developed  his  ideas  both  on  natural  philosophy  and  metaphysics. 
His  system  is  a  kkrd  of  pantheism :  he  asserted  that  the  universe  is 
infinite,  and  that  each  of  the  worlds  contained  in  it  is  animated  by 
tiie  universal  soul,  &0.  Spinosa  borrowed  some  of  his  theories  from 
Bruno.  Buhle,  in  the  '  Histoxy  of  Modem  Philosophy,'  gives  an  expo- 
sition of  Bruno's  system;  see  also  '  Jacobi's  Preface  to  the  Letters  on 
the  Doctrme  of  Spinosa.'  In  his  next  work, '  Cabala  del  caval  Pegaseo 
con  1  aggiunU  dell'  asmo  Cillenico,'  he  contends  that  ignorance  is  the 
mother  of  happmeas,  and  that  "he  who  promotes  science  increases 
the  sources  of  grief."  Bruno's  language  is  symboHc  and  obscure;  he 
taL^B  much  about  the  constellations,  and  his  style  is  harsh  and 

n^^  "^**?^  ■^*'*  *^°  y««"  ^  Englwid,  during  which  he  visited 
Oxford,  and  held  dispuUtions  with  some  of  the  doctors   of  that 


imiveiiity,  Bruno  returned  to  Paris  in  1585.  In  the  followi]^  year  he 
went  to  the  university  of  Marburg  in  Germany,  where  he  was 
noatriculated,  without  however  obtaining  leave  to  give  lectures. 
Having  quarrelled  with  the  rector  on  this  account^  he  proceeded  to 
Wittenburg,  where  he  was  received  professor,  and  published  in  1587, 
a  treatise,  'De  Lampade  combinatoria  Lulliana.^  At  Wittenburg 
Bruno  was  invited  to  beoome  a  meml>er  of  the  Lutheran  oomm  union, 
which  he  seems  to  have  deplined;  upon  which  he  proceeded  to 
Brunswick,  where  he  was  well  received  by  the  Duke  Julius,  who 
placed  him  at  Helmstadt  as  teacher.  On  the  duke's  death  in  1589, 
Bruno  repaired  to  Frankfurt,  where  he  wrote  several  Latin  treatiaies 
explanatory  of  his  metaphysics.  At  Frankfurt  on  a  sudden  he 
resolved,  from  what  motive  is  unknown,  to  return  to  Italy,  a  step 
which  was  greatly  censured  by  his  friends.  He  went  first  to  Padua 
in  1592,  where  he  remained  two  years,  and  then  to  Venice,  where  he 
was  arrested  by  the  ecclesiastical  inquisition,  and  transferred  to  Rome 
in  1598.  He  remained  two  years  in  the  prisons  of  the  holy  office, 
when  the  inqmsitors  having  in  vain  attempted  to  bring  him  to  recant 
his  opinions,  at  length  on  ti^e  9th  February,  1600,  sentence  was  passed 
upon  him  ss  a  confirmed  heretic^  and  he  was  burnt  alive  on  the  17th 
February.  Bruno's  works  were  collected  and  published  together  by 
Dr.  Wagner,  with  a  life  of  the  author :  '  Opere  di  Giordano  Bruno 
Nolano  ora  per  la  prima  volta  raocolte  o  pubblicate,'  2  voli.  8va 
Leipsig,  1830;  ^e  Latin  writings  of  Bruno  were  published  by 
M.  Grsefer  at  Paris  in  1834, '  Jorda^i  Bruni  Nolani  scripta  qu»  latine 
redegit  omnia,'  1  vol.  8vo. 

BRUNSWICK,  HOUSE  OF.  The  house  of  Branswick,  one  of  the 
oldest  families  in  Germany,  a  branch  of  which  is  now  seated  on  the 
British  throne,  derive  their  descent  from  Albert  Aao  I.,  maiigrave  of 
Eate  in  Italy,  who  died  in  964.  His  great  grandson,  Albert  Azo  IL  of 
Este,  who  held  the  sovereignty  of  Milan,  Genoa,  and  other  demesnes 
in  Lombardy,  had  for  his  first  wife  Kunigunda,  daughter  of  Gaelph  IL, 
who  died  in  1030,  and  was  of  the  blood  of  the  Altorf^  counts  of 
Swabia.  His  son  by  this  marriage,  Guelph  the  Firat  (more  properly 
the  Fourth),  became  possessed  of  the  dukedom  of  Bavaria,  and  founded 
the  junior  house  of  Guelph,  to  which  the  house  of  Brunswick  traces 
its  origin.  This  prince,  who  inherited  the  whole  of  the  possessions 
of  the  Guelph  family  from  his  maternal  uncle,  died  in  1101.  Guelph  IL 
(or  v.),  his  eldest  son,  married  in  1089  the  celebrated  Countvss 
Matilda,  but  was  divorced  from  her  some  years  afterwards^  and  died 
childless  in  1119.  His  inheritance  devolved  to  his  brother,  Henry  the 
Black,  whose  union  with  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  last  duke  of 
Saxony  brought  him  a  considerable  accession  of  territory  in  Lower 
Saxony.  This  prince  was  succe^ed  in  1125  by  Henry  the  Proud  (or 
Magnanimous),  his  son,  who,  by  mtermarriage  with  the  only  daughter 
of  Lotharius  IL,  heirey  of  the  vast  possessions  of  the  Billingsi,  added 
to  the  dukedoms  of  Bavaria  and  Austria,  Bmnswick,  and  the  duchy 
of  Saxony,  by  which  acquiutions  he  became  the  most  powerful  sove- 
reign in  Germany,  aud  extended  his  dominion  from  Italy  to  the 
shores  of  the  Baltia  He  died  in  1139,  after  the  ban  of  the  empire 
had  been  fulminated  against  him  for  laying  violent  hands  on  the 
imperial  insignia,  and  endeavouring  to  usurp  the  imperial  dignity. 
He  was  followed  by  his  son,  Henry  the  Lion,  who,  having  seized 
upon  Holstein  and  Mecklenburg,  was  stripped  by  the  ban  of  1179  of 
Bavaria,  Saxony,  Austria,  and  other  possessions  in  the  south,  and 
allowed  to  retain  only  his  domains  in  Lower  Saxony,  consisting  of 
Luneburg,  Kalenberg,  Gottingen,  Grubenhagen,  and  the  duchy  of 
Brunswick- WolfenbiitteL  This  was  the  death-blow  to  the  supremacy 
of  the  Guelphs.  As  Henry's  eldest  son  was  become,  by  max-riage, 
count  palatinate,  and  his  second  son,  Otho,  had  died  on  the  impericd 
throne  in  1218,  William,  a  youiiger  son,  succeeded  on  Henry's  death 
to  the  Brunswick  inheritance ;  and  Otho,  a  son  of  this  prince,  became 
the  founder  of  the  present  dynasty,  by  virtue  of  his  solemn  investiture 
with  the  territory  of  Brunswick  as  a  fief  of  the  empire  in  1235,  on 
which  occasion  he  was  recognised  ss  the  first  Duke  of  Brunswick. 
His  son  Albert  succeeded  him ;  and  John,  another  son,  who  died  in 
1277,  founded  the  elder  branch  of  the  Luneburg  house,  which  became 
extinct  in  the  person  of  William  of  Liineburg  in  1369.  In  thii  way, 
Magnus  *  of  the  Chain,*  a  great  grandson  of  Albert,  who  died  in  1373, 
united  the  posseasions  of  each  dynsaty,  and  became  the  joint  ancestor 
of  what  are  termed  the  '  intermediate  lines '  of  Brunswick  and  Lune- 
burg. Of  these  two  lines  that  of  Brunswick,  which  in  1503  had  split 
inta  the  Kalenberg  and  Wolfenbiittel  branches,  becaame  extinct 
with  Duke  Frederic  Ukich  in  1634. 

Ernest  the  Pious,  or  the  Confessoi^  who  died  in  1646,  inheriting 
the  principalities  of  Brunswick  and  Ltineburg  as  surviving  repr^^n- 
tative  of  tne  intermediate  line,  was  the  founder  of  both  branches  of 
the  existing  dvnasty;  but  the  inheritanee  was  again  divided  at  his 
decease,  by  which  partitbn  Henry,  lus  eldest  son,  established  the 
line  of  Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel  in  1569,  and  William,  his  younger 
son,  established  the  line  of  Bruuswi<±-Lunebnrg.  A  descendsmt  of 
the  htstpmentioned  prince,  Duke  Ernest  Augustus,  was  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  ninth  elector  of  the  empire  in  1692 ;  and  George  Lewis,  a 
son  of  Ernest  Augustus,  succeeded  to  the  cvown  of  Great  Britain  in 
1714,  by  virtue  of  his  desoent  on  the  female  aide  from  James  L 

Augustus,  who  acquired  some  oelebrity  as  a  writsr  under  the  deaig> 
nation  of  Gustavus  Selenus,  removed  his  residence  from  Hitzaker  to 
Wolfenbuttel,  where  he  founded  the  great  hbrary  in  that  town.     At 
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his  dfloeftfle,  In  1666,  he  left  behind  him  three  eons,  the  yonngeet  of 
whom  having  had  the  eovereignty  of  Bevem  assigned  to  him  founded 
the  line  of  that  name ;  his  elder  brothers  became  joint  rulers  of  the 
remaining  territories  of  Brunswick- Wolf enbiittel,  and  having  in  1671 
put  ao  end  to  the  eztenaiye  privileges  enjoyed  l^  the  town  of  Broni- 
wick,  compelled  the  citizens  to  recognise  them  as  their  maetera.  Upon 
tise  death  of  the  elder  of  the  two  brothers,  Anthony  Ulrich,  who  built 
the  town  of  Salzdahlen,  became  sole  ruler.  On  his  death  in  1714,  he 
left  two  sons  behind  him,  Augustus  William,  who  fixed  his  seat  of 
government  at  Wolfenbiittel,  and  Lewis  Rudolphus,  who  made  Blan- 
kenbux^g  his  capital,  but  afterwards  removed  to  Wolfenbiittel,  the 
decease  of  Augustus  having  reunited  the  disjointed  principalities  in 
1731.  As  Lewis  had  no  male  heirs,  Ferdinand  Albert,  of  the  line  of 
Bevem,  succeeded  to  the  dukedom  o^  Brunswick  in  1786.  Lewis 
Ernest^  the  third  son  of  this  prince,  held  the  rank  of  field-mavshal  in 
the  service  of  the  Dntch  states  from  1759  to  1766,  during  which 
period  he  was  captain^general  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  acting 
guardian  of  the  hereditaiy  stadtholder ;  the  jealousy  however  of  the 
patriotic  party  exiled  him  to  Bois-le-Duc,  and  he  died  there  in  1788. 
His  next  brother,  Ferdinand,  who  entered  the  Prussian  service,  distin- 
guished himself  greatiy  in  the  Seven  Tears'  War,  decided  the  battle 
of  Prague,  and  in  1767,  at  the  head  of  the  Prussian  army  in  West- 
phalia, gidned  the  victories  of  Oorfeld  and  Minden,  and  drove  the 
French  ont  of  Westphalia,  Lower  Baxony,  and  Hesse-OasseL  The 
father  of  these  two  princes,  Ferdinand  Albert^  after  a  reign  of  a  few 
months,  was  succeeded  in  1736  by  his  son  Charles,  who  transferred 
the  Beat  of  government  to  Brunswick  in  1764,  and  there  founded  Uie 
celebrated  Collegium  Carolinum.  He  was  the  steady  and  aotive  ally 
of  England  during  tiie  Seven  Years'  war. 

On  his  decease,  in  1780,  his  son,  Charles  William  Ferdinand,  suc- 
ceeded him.  This  prince^  who  had  been  educated  as  a  soldier,  at  the 
head  of  the  Brunswick  auxiliaries  in  the  Seven  Years*  war,  was 
mainly  instrumental  in  gaining  the  victory  of  Krefeld  in  1758,  and 
Tms  acknowledged  by  Frederick  i^e  Great  to  be  one  of  the  first 
captains  of  his  day.  He  married  Augusta,  princess  of  Wales,  in  1764. 
At  the  close  of  the  Seven  Years'  war,  the  domestic  interests  of  his 
exhausted  possessions  afforded  him  a  new  s;^re  of  action,  in  which, 
by  the  extinction  of  its  debts  and  the  wisdom  of  his  general  govern- 
ment^ he  showed  himself  as  well  fitted  to  govern  a  country  as  to 
command  an  army.  Previously  to  his  accession  to  the  ducal  crown, 
he  had  accepted  a  commission  in  the  Prussian  service  as  general  of 
infantry:  in  this  capacity,  in  1767,  he  took  the  command  of  the 
Prussian  forces,  marched  into  Holland,  and  reinstated  l^e  stadtholder 
in  his  dignity.  In  1792  he  was  called  upon  to  lead  the  Austrian  and 
Prussian  armies  in  the  campaign  against  revolutionary  France,  and, 
after  issuing  the  violent  manifesto  of  the  15th  of  July  in  that  year, 
entered  Lorraine  and  Champagne,  where,  destitute  of  resources  and 
bafBed  by  ^e  caution  of  Dumouriez,  his  fruitless  attempts  to  force 
the  position  of  Yahny  compelled  him  to  conclude  an  armistice  and 
abandon  the  French  territory.  In  the  campaign  of  the  following 
year,  virhioh  he  carried  on  in  conjimction  with  Wurmser,  the  Austrian 
general,  on  both  banks  of  the  Rhine,  from  StrasbouTg  to  beyond 
Landau  and  Mayence,  he  was  so  ably  opposed  by  Moreau,  Hoche,  and 
Pichegro,  and  so  indifferently  supported  by  his  Austrian  allies,  that  he 
determined  to  resign  his  command.  He  accordingly  withdrew  to 
Brunswick,  and  continued  to  employ  himself  with  the  cares  of 
domestic  government  until  Prussia  called  upon  him  to  lead  her  troops 
against  Napoleon  I.  in  the  year  1806.  The  duke,  weighed  down  by 
years,  unacquainted  with  the  improved  science  of  modem  warfare, 
and  at  the  bead  of  an  inexperienced  army,  physically  inferior  to  the 
enemy,  closed  his  distinguished  career  by  the  loss  of  the  battles  of 
Jena  and  Anerstedt  in  October,  and  retired,  broken-hearted  and 
mortally  wounded,  to  Otteosen,  near  Hambui^,  where  he  died  on  the 
10th  of  November  following.  His  duchy  fell  a  prey  to  Napoleon,  and 
was  incorporated  with  the  new  kingdom  of  Westphalia.  His  son, 
William  Frederick,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  campaigns 
of  1792  and  1798,  as  well  as  in  1806,  and  bad  succeeded  to  the  col- 
lateral inheritance  of  Brunswick-Oels  in  Prussian  Sileeia,  remained  an 
exile  from  his  native  dominions  until  the  Russian  campaign  shook 
Kapoleon'fl  power.  The  retreat  of  the  French  armies  from  the  north 
of  Germany  in  1618  enabled  the  duke  to  recover  possession  of  his 
Brunswick  sovereignty  in  I>ecember  of  that  year ;  but  little  time  was 
afforded  him  to  set  it  in  order,  for  the  renewal  of  hostilities  with 
France  in  1816  calling  him  into  the  field,  he  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  his  fellow-countrymen,  joined  the  Prussian  and  other  allied  forces 
in  Belgium,  and  bravely  fell  in  the  conflict  at  Ligny  on  the  16th  of 
June.  Fkxmi  that  day  until  his  son  Charles  came  of  age  (October  80, 
1823)  Qeoi^e  IV.  of  England  (who  had  married  Caroline  of  Brunswick, 
the  sister  of  William  Frederick),  then  prince-regent,  administered  the 
a&irs  of  Brunswick  as  his  appointed  guardian.  Charles,  after  a 
transient  miarule  Ol  abont  seven  years,  was  forced,  in  September  1880, 
by  an  insmrection  in  the  city  of  Brun8wi<&,  to  seek  safety  by  a  pre- 
cipitate flight  from  his  capital ;  and,  under  a  resolution  of  the  Diet  of 
the  German  Confederation  on  the  2nd  of  December  following,  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother  William,  prince  of  Oels,  whe  assumed  the 
government  on  the  26th  of  April  1881. 

BRUTUS,  LUCIUS  JUNIUS,  son  of  Marcufl  Junius  and  of  Tar- 
quinia,  stater  of  Tarquinius  Superbus,  having  early  lost  hia  fsther 


and  elder  brother  by  the  crnaUiy  of  Tarquin,  feigned  imbecility  of 
intellect,  in  order  to  secure  personal  safety.  A  prodigy  which  had 
occurred  at  Rome,  the  appsanmoe  of  a  inake  in  a  wooden  pillar  of 
the  palace,  occasioned  great  foxiety  among  the  Tarquinii,  and  Titos 
and  Aruns,  sons  of  the  tyrant,  were  deputed  to  obtain  some  explanation 
from  the  oracle  of  Delphi  The  journey  at  fihafc  time  was  coosidered 
eminenUy  hanrdous,  through  unknown  lands,  and  seas  yet  more 
unknown,  and  Brutus,  a  name  vrfiioh  Lucius  Junius  had  received  out 
of  oontempt^  accompanied  the  young  princes,  more  as  a  buffoon  to 
aseiBt  in  their  amusement,  than  as  a  companion  to  share  the  perils  of 
their  journey.  On  his  entrance  into  the  temple  the  offering  which  he 
made  to  the  god  was  a  bar  of  gold  inclosed  in  a  staff  of  cornel-wood 
hollowed  for  its  reception,  and  intended  to  be  emblematic  of  the  votary's 
own  situation.  When  the  princes  had  finished  their  commission  tiiey 
inquired  in  the  gaiety  of  youth  which  of  them  should  r«ign  at  Rome 
hereafter.  A  voice  from  the  adytum  replied,  ^  That  one  of  you  ahall 
obtain  sovereignty  at  Rome  who  shall  first  kiss  his  mother." 

Titus  and  Aruns,  in  order  to  deprive  iJieir  brother  Sextus  of  parti- 
cipation in  the  chance,  agreed  to  mutual  secrecy  and  to  the  decision 
by  lot  of  their  own  precedence.  Brutus  with  more  sagacity  affixing 
a  di^rent  interpretation  to  the  responee  of  the  oracle,  pretended  to 
•tumble,  and  kissed  the  earth,  when  he  had  fallen,  as  the  oommon 
mother  of  all  mankind. 

After  the  atrocious  violence  offered  by  Sextus  Taiquinios  to  Liicretia, 
Brutus  was  one  of  her  kinsfolk  whom  the  injured  matron  summoned 
to  hear  her  complaint,  and  to  witness  her  suicide.  He  plucked  the 
reeking  dagger  from  her  bosom,  and  to  the  astonishment  of  all  present^ 
throwing  aside  the  semblance  of  frttuity  which  he  had  hitherto 
assumed,  he  solemnly  devoted  himself  to  the  pursuit  and  punisbment 
of  the  whole  race  of  Tarquin,  and  the  abolition  of  the  regal  name  and 
power  at  Rome.  The  populace  was  easily  excited  to  iuAurrection. 
Brutus  carefully  avoided  any  personal  interview  with  Tarquinius 
Superbus,  who  was  dethroned  and  exiled,  and  on  the  ohange  of 
government  which  followed,  himself  and  Tarquinius  CoUatinus, 
widower  of  Lucrstia,  were  made  the  chief  magistrates  under  the  title 
of  consuls.  This  revolution  occurred  246  years  after  the  foundation 
of  Rome,  and  B.O.  607. 

Colkktinus  was  speedily  removed  from  his  new  office  on  the  ground 
that  he  bore  the  name  of  Tarquinius,  and  was  connected  with  the 
expelled  frtmily.  The  latter  of  these  objections  applied  also  to  Brutus, 
who  was  descended  from  the  Ttei^uinii  by  the  maternal  side ;  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  difficulty  was  raised  against  him,  and  indeed 
it  was  chiefly  through  his  agency,  perhaps  altogether  at  his  suggestion, 
that  the  abdication  of  hia  colleague  was  procured.  The  place  of 
CoUatinus  was  supplied  by  P.  Valerius.  On  the  discovery  of  a  plot 
for  the  restoration  of  the  Tarquinii,  thehr  property  was  confiscated ; 
their  moveables  were  given  up  to  plunder;  their  landed  estate  lying 
between  tiie  city  and  the  Tiber  was  consecrated  to  the  god  of  war, 
and  became  the  celebrated  'Campus  Martiua'  The  conspiracy  involved 
many  of  the  noblest  Roman  youths,  and  among  them  Titus  and  Tiberius, 
sons  of  Brutus  by  a  sister  of  the  V itelli,  who  were  its  principal  leaders. 
The  culprits  were  tried  and  condemned  by  their  own  father,  who  also 
vritnessed  their  punishments  They  were  scourged  and  beheaded  in  bis 
presence,  not  without  his  betraying  marks  of  paternal  emotion  during 
the  execution  of  public  duty.  Livy  seems  unequivocally  to  applaud 
this  unnatural  act,  but  Plutarch  mors  justly  describes  it  by  saying 
that  ''he  shut  up  his  heart  to  his  children  with  obdurate  severity." 

Several  Etruscan  cities  took  arms  under  Poreena  in  behalf  of  the 
Tarquinii,  and  Brutus  headed  the  cavalry  by  which  they  were  opposed. 
He  was  recognised  by  Aruns,  who  denouncing  him  with  the  bitterest 
animosity  as  the  chief  instrument  which  had  occasioned  the  expulsion 
of  his  family,  and  as  now  braving  it  under  borrowed  ensigns  of  dignily 
which  he  had  transferred  to  the  consulate,  clapped  spurs  to  his  horse 
and  selected  him  as  an  opponent  in  single  combat.  Brutus  eagerly 
met  the  defiance,  and  so  great  was  the  fury  of  the  encounter,  that  each 
regardless  of  his  own  safety  sought  only  the  destruction  of  bis  adver- 
sary. Their  shields  were  mutually  pierced,  and  each  fell  dead  from 
his  horse  transfixed  by  the  lance  of  lus  enemy. 

Such  is  the  story  of  Lucius  Junius  Brutus  given  by  Livy  (L  56,  fto. 
ii  1-6).  A  public  funeral  was  decreed  to  him ;  the  matrons  of  Rome^ 
in  hononr  of  the  champion  and  avenger  of  Lueretia,  wore  mourning 
for  him  during  a  year;  and,  according  to  Plutarch,  a  brasen  statue 
with  a  drawn  swokI  in  his  hand  was  erected  to  his  memory,  and 
placed  together  with  those  d  the  kings.  Niebuhr,  'Roman  History,' 
vol.  i., '  Commentary  on  tiie  Story  of  the  last  Tarquins,'  has  pointed 
out  the  inconsistencies  and  chronological  difficulties  involved  in  tiiis 
story,  in  which  thera  can  be  little  doubt  ihat  a  large  measure  of  fiction 
is  mingled  with  what  is  unquestionably  authentic 

BRUTUS,  DE'CIMUS  JU'NIUS,  is  beUeved  to  be  the  son  of  a 
eonsul  of  the  same  name,  who  held  office  a.u.o.  676,  B.a  78.  On  his 
adoption  by  Aulus  Postumius  Albinus  he  took  the  name  of  the  faml^ 
into  which  he  was  received,  so  that  he  sometimes  appears  on  medau 
as  '  Albinus  Bruti  filiua'  Shakspere  has  called  him  Decius,  and  both 
that  poet  and  Voltaire  in  many  particulars  have  confounded  him  with 
Marcus  Junius.  Of  his  early  huitory  little  is  known,  but  he  appears 
to  have  been  entrusted  by  Cssear  with  some  important  commands,  and 
to  have  been  highly  esteemed  by  him.  It  is  plain  indeed  from  the 
share  which  he  took  in  the  mnrder  of  the  Dictator  how  deeply  he 
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enjoyed  his  confidence,  and  how  eztensive  was  the  influence  which  he 
exercised.  On  the  ides  of  March,  when  all  thmgs  were  prepared  for 
the  aa-«a8sination,  the  plot  was  nearly  frustrated  by  an  announcement 
from  Coesar  that  he  should  not  attend  the  meeting  of  the  senate,  being 
deterred  by  some  evil  dreams  which  ha^  visited  both  himself  and  his 
wife  Oalpumia,  and  by  indisposition.  D.  Brutus  was  employed  to 
dissuade  him  from  this  inopportune  resolution,  and  he  succeeded  by 
ridiculing  the  soothsayers,  by  showing  Csaear  that  the  senators 
assembled  by  his  orders  wquld  think  themselves  insulted  if  they  were 
dismi^d  on  pretexts  so  frivolous,  and  above  all  by  assuring  him  that 
it  was  intended  on  that  day  to  nominate  him  king  of  all  the  provinces 
*  out  of  Italy,'  and  to  decree  that  he  might  wear  a  crown  except  within 
the  limits  of  Italy.    (Plutarch,  <  Casar,'  Iziv.) 

The  affection  which  the  murdered  Dictator  bore  to  Decimus  Brutus 
was  exhibited  in  his  will,  in  which  he  named  that  false  friend  among 
other  persons  to  inherit  his  fortime  in  case  of  the  failture  of  direct 
heirs.  Cssar  also  had  appointed  him  commander  of  his  cavalry,  consul 
for  the  succeeding  year  a.u.o.  711,  and  governor  of  Cisalpine  Qaul,  in 
which  province  Bmtus  attempted  to  maintain  himself  on  the  banish- 
ment of  the  conspirators.  The  newly-raised  legions  by  which  he  hoped 
to  support  his  authority  were  chiefly  framed  of  gladiators,  who  gndu- 
ally  deserted ;  till  Brutus,  fearful  of  being  left  alone,  after  having  been 
defeated  at  Mutioa,  endeavoured  to  make  his  way  to  the  army  in  Greece. 
For  this  purpose  he  disguised  himself  in  the  habit  of  a  Qaul,  and 
attempted  to  pass  through  Aquileia  to  Illyricum.  Although  well 
acquainted  with  the  language  of  the  country  which  he  traversed,  he 
fell  into  the  bands  of  some  banditti  Having  inquired  of  hit  captors 
to  which  of  the  (Hulish  princes  the  district  in  which  he  had  been 
taken  belonged,  and  having  heard  that  it  was  ruled  by  Camillus,  a 
chieftain  whom  he  had  formerly  obliged,  he  entreated  to  be  led  to  his 
presence,  Camillus  received  him  with  apparent  goodwill,  and  rebuked 
the  robbers  for  having  injured  so  great  a  man;  but  to  Antouius,  whom 
he  secretly  informed  of  his  capture,  he  employed  far  different  language. 
Antonins,  affecting  compassion,  refused  to  see  the  prisoner,  and  ordered 
CiunilluB  to  put  him  to  death,  and  to  send  him  his  head.  (Appian, 
<  De  BelUs  Civilibus,'  iii  ad  fin.) 

BRUTUS,  MARCUS  JU'NIUS,  son  of  Marcus  Junius  Brutus  by 
Servilia,  sister  of  Cato  of  Utica,  was  bom  at  Rome  jlu.c.  668,  B.a  86. 
He  was  traditionally  descended  from  Lucius  Junius,  the  expeller  of 
the  Tarquins,  a  descent  asserted  by  himself  in  a  medal  commemorating 
the  assassination  of  Julius  Caesar,  but  which  is  denied  by  Dionysius  of 
Halicamassus.  A  passage  in  the  first  Philippic  of  Cicero  (c  6)  corro* 
borates  this  origin  by  stating  that  the  expeller  of  kings,  L.  Brutus,  has 
propagated  his  stock  through  500  years,  in  order  that  a  descendant 
night  emulate  his  virtue  by  again  freeing  Rome  from  regal  domination. 
But  this  allusion,  which  suited  the  purpose  of  Cicero,  is  only  a  rhetorical 
flourish.  Plutait^  in  the  beginning  of  his  life  of  M.  J.  Brutus,  assumes 
his  descent  from  Uie  first  Brutus,  conformably  to  his  practice  in  such 
cases,  without  troubling  himself  as  to  the  credibility  of  the  fact.  He 
is  sometimes  called  Q.  Caspio  Brutus  both  by  Cicero  and  Dion  Cassius, 
and  also  on  several  of  his  medals,  where  '  Q.  Caepio  Brutus  Procos.' 
or  '  Imp.'  occurs.  He  owed  this  name  apparently  to  his  adoption  by 
his  maternal  uncle,  Q.  Servilius  CsBpio.  On  an  unjust  divorce  from 
his  first  wife,  Appia  Claudia,  he  married  Portia,  the  widow  of  Bibulus, 
and  daughter  of  his  maternal  unde  Cato,  under  whose  inspection  he 
had  been  most  carefully  educated  in  philosophy  and  letters,  after  the 
loss  of  his  father,  who  was  put  to  death  by  Fompeius  in  the  war 
between  Marius  and  Sylla.  Flutareh  says  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
all  the  Grecian  systems  of  philosophy,  but  particularly  attached  to 
those  of  Plato's  sohooL  Afterwards,  at  least,  he  certainly  adopted  the 
Stoical  tenets  and  discipline.  When  Cato,  B.C.  59,  was  appointed 
under  a  law  passed  by  the  influence  of  Clodius  to  annex  Cyprus  to 
the  Roman  empire,  Brutus  accompanied  his  uncle,  and  during  his 
residence  in  that  island  he  appeara  to  have  been  guilty  of  certain 
pecuniary  extortions  by  no  means  consistent  with  integrity,  but 
perhaps  too  much  countenanced  by  the  habits  of  the  times. 

When  the  civil  war  broke  out  between  Julius  Csesar  and  Fompeius, 
Brutus  sacrificed  his  private  resentments  to  that  which  he  believed  to 
be  the  better  cause  of  the  two,  and  appeared  under  the  banners  of  the 
latter.  After  the  defeat  of  Fompeius  at  the  battle  of  Phanalia,  Brutus 
was  particularly  distinguished  by  the  demenoy  of  the  conqueror,  who 
not  only  bestowed  upon  him  personally  his  especial  favour,  but  granted 
pardon  through  his  interference  both  to  Cassius,  who  had  married  his 
sister,  and  to  Deiotarus^  king  of  Galatia,  for  the  latter  of  whom  Brutus 
pleaded  in  a  set  oration.  Scandal  attributed  these  acts  of  grace  to  a 
remembrance  which  Julius  Csesar  entertained  of  a  youthful  intrigue 
with  Servilisy  and  a  frdse  report  was  ohxrulated  that  Brutus  was  a 
son  of  the  dictator.  But  the  words  which  Suetonius  has  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Csesar  when  he  perceived  Brutus  among  his  asnanBinfr^  "  And 
are  you  amoQg  them,  mv  son!"  maybe  received  as  indicating  affection 
and  fiuniliarity  rather  than  as  any  acknowledgment  of  conaanguinity. 
Bmtus  was  only  fifteen  years  younger  than  Cassar  himself. 

When  Csesar  undertook  his  expedition  into  Africa  against  Cato,  he 
oommitted  to  Bmtus  the  government  of  Cisalpine  Oaul,  which  was 
administered  with  wisdom  and  humanity,  and  he  afterwards  preferred 
him  to  Cassius  in  a  rivalship  for  the  post  of  Prsetor  Urbanus.  Notwith- 
standing these  distinguished  favours,  Bmtus  was  one  of  the  prindpal 
•Massms  on  the  Ides  of  March.    He  retired  to  Athens  when  Mareus 


Antonius  had  produced  a  re>action  in  the  people  of  Rome,  wba*  bi 
devoted  himself  partly  to  literature  and  partly  to  preparetion  fonv 
In  the  end,  Antonius  and  Octavianus  on  one  Bide,  and  Brjtai  n 
Cassius  on  the  other,  met  at  Philippi  in  Macedonia.  The  batu  t 
fieroely  contested,  but  ended  in  the  total  rcmt  of  the  exUea;  n 
Cassius,  unwilling  to  survive  his  defeat,  fell  upon  his  own  sv  r. 
receiving  as  a  eulogy  from  Brutus^  when  he  hestrd  of  the  deei,  -zx 
he  was  "  the  last  of  the  Romana" 

Bmtus,  in  a  second  battie  fought  not  long  Biterwards,  near  the  kl* 
spot,  obtained  a  partial  victory;  but  peroeiving  hlmwelf  surroc*. 
by  a  detachment  of  his  enemy's  soldiers,  and  in  deager  of  being  rat 
prisoner,  he  despaired  of  ultimate  success ;  and  after  more  tbaa  ^ 
of  the  friends  about  him  had  declined  the  painful  dnty,  he  deIiv?Rr. 
the  hilt  of  his  sword  to  Strito,  and  throwing  himself  on  its  poc. 
expired  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

Of  his  works,  which  were  much  praised  by  contemporaries,  i:  is  ^ 
certain  that  any  have  descended  to  usl  His  eulogy  on  Geto  is  oenah.; 
lost ;  some  few. letters  in  Greek,  which  are  pi:obablj  not  genuxn*,  L;n 
been  printed  in  the  collections  of  Aldus^  Cujaciua,  and  H.  Stertci 
He  is  also  said  to  have  made  a  kind  of  abetrskct  or  epitome  of  tin 
history  of  Polybiui^  of  the  annals  of  C.  Fannius,  and  of  the  histocy  J. 
L.  Ccslius  Antipater.  His  Latin  letters  to  Cieero  have  been  chancv- 
rised  by  Markland  as  **  silly  barbarous  stuff,^'  whieli  he  "  cannot  ra: 
without  astonishment  and  indignation."  Their  authenticity,  oa  ti 
other  hand,  is  strongly  support^  by  Conyers  Middleton  in  aniwer  tj 
an  attack  bv  TunstaU;  but  Buhnken  expressed  hie  opinion  »piz-t 
them,  and  Jso  F.  A.  Wolff 

When  Bmtus  and  Cassius  were  about  to  leave  Ajsaa  for  their  KiiS- 
donian  campaign,  it  is  said  that  an  apparition  ednionisfaed  Bruti,*  :' 
his  approaching  fate.    Bmtus  was  of  a  spare  habit^  abstemious  in  d^ 
and  in  aleep.    One  night,  when  he  was  overcome  by  watching;  sod  -e 
reading  alone  in  his  tent  by  a  dim  light  at  a  late  hoar,  while  thevL.-^ 
army  around  him  lay  wrapped  in  aleep  and  ailence,  he  thought  bs 
perceived  something  enter  his  tent,  and  saw  "  a  horrible  and  moaitrc  ^ 
spectre  standing  sUentiy  by  his  side.    'Who  art  thoaV  said  he,bo]dir; 
'art  thou  Qod  or  man,  and  what  is  thy  busineea  with  meP'   T:£ 
spectre  answered, '  I  am  thy  evil  genius,  Brutua  :  thou  wilt  see  xe  st 
Philippi  r     To    which  he  calmly  replied.    Til  meet  thee  ik&^^' 
When  the  apparition  was  gone  he  called  his  servants,  who  to^d  1:^ 
that  they  had  neither  heard  any  noise  nor  seen  any  vision."    H< 
communicated  his  adventure  on  the  next  morning  to  Cassias,  t]k: 
professed  the  philosophy  of  Epicurus,  and  ai^ed  on  the  prindptet  U 
his  sect  against  the  existence  of  such  beings  as  demons  and  spihta; 
or,  admitting  their  existence,  denied  that  it  was  probable  they  ahocii 
assume  a  human  shape  or  voice,  or  have  any  power  to  aflect  oi ;  m 
fine,  he  attributed  the  whole  incident  to  sleeplessness  and  hii^ 
which,  as  he  justly  remarked,  suspend  and  pervert  the  regobr  fiofr 
tions  of  the  mind.    On  the  night  before  the  second  battle,  "  thej  six,' 
continues  Plutarch,  "  that  the  spectre  again  appeared  and  assooei  in 
former  figure,  but  vanished  without  speaking." 

Plutarch  remarks  that  there  is  a  diversity  in  the  statements  tts^ 
ing  the  death  of  Portia;  that  Nicolaus  the  philosopher  and  Ysloiis 
Maximus  affirm  that,  being  prevented  from  suicide  by  the  eoaitiat 
vigilance  of  friends  who  surrounded  her  couch,  she  snatched  vsas 
burning  emben  from  the  fire,  and  held  them  in  her  mouth  till  she  vu 
sufibcatedi  If  however  we  admit  the  authenticity  of  a  letter  attribated 
to  Brutus,  this  account  must  be  a  fabrication ;  for  he  Umeoti  in  is 
the  death  of  Portia  during  his  own  lifetime,  describes  her  distemper, 
and  praises  her  conjugal  affection. 

Voltaire  wrote  a  tr^edy,  '  La  Mort  de  C^sar,'  from  which,  oootnij 
to  the  usage  of  the  stage,  he  excluded  all  female  charactera  His  p«ot 
is  founded  on  an  hypothesis  which  we  have  i^own  to  be  fiklae,  that 
Brutus  was  the  son  of  Csosar. 

(Flutareh,  ^ni^ta;  Appian,  UK  15, 16 ;  (^cero,  Letien  and  Onikau; 
Dion  Cassiua) 

BRUYfiRG,  JEAK  LA,  was  bora  in  1644,  near  Doordon  is  S» 
mandy.  Of  his  early  life  scarcely  anything  is  known.  After  filiiog 
the  office  of  treasurer  of  France  at  Caen  he  removed  to  Fszia.  H« 
was  appointed  teacher  of  history  to  the  Due  de  Boulogne,  wJs 
the  direction  of  Bossuet,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  a 
the  service  of  his  pupil,  in  the  quality  of  *  homme  de  lettrea'  ^ 
1687  he  published  his  work  entitled  *  Characters,'  was  Admitted  in^ 
the  French  Academy  on  the  15th  of  June  1693;  and  died  of  apoploj 
at  Versailles  on  the  10th  of  May  1696. 

He  is  represented  by  the  Abb^  d'OUvet  as  a  philosopher  wboM 
happmess  consisted  in  passing  a  life  of  tranquillity,  sunounded  by 
his  friends  and  his  books,  in  the  choice  of  both  of  which  he  ihoind 
considerable  judgment  He  was  policed  in  his  manners,  but  rfserte^ 
in  his  conversation,  and  free  from  pretension  of  every  kind. 

Of  all  La  Bmy^'s  friends,  Bossuet^  to  whom  he  had  attached  lii» 
self  froih  a  sense  of  gratitude,  sympathised  with  him  the  least  a 
character.  It  was,  no  doubt,  gratitude  to  his  friend  that  betnyeJ 
him  into  the  weakness  of  using  his  pen  in  favour  of  the  Bishop  ^ 
M^aux  against  F^n^lon  in  the  absurd  a£&ir  of  '  Quietism.'  Upon  tbis 
theological  oontroveny  he  left  some  'Dialogues;'  and  if  we  ct&not 
wholly  excuse  him  for  having  written  them,  we  must  admit  tbttbi  i 
showed  his  good  sense  by  not  publishing  them.  They  were  howenr 
published  three  years  after  La  Bmy^'s  death  by  Louis  DupiiL 
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Among  the  somewhat  large  sacriflcee  which  La  Bray^re  thought  it 
expedient  to  make  to  the  prevailing  opinions  of  the  day,  hin  work 
frequently  gives  indications  of  a  bolder  manner  of  thinking>~the  pre- 
eunor  of  the  philosophy  of  the  succeeding  century.  It  even  appears 
to  have  been  his  wish  to  let  posterity  ioto  the  secret  of  his  cautious 
dissimulation.  "Satire/'  says  he,  ''is  shackled  in  him  who  is  bom  a 
Christian  and  a  Frendiman.  Great  topics  are  interdicted  him.  He 
enters  upon  them  now  and  then,  hot  soon  turns  aside  to  minor 
subjects,  to  which'  he  imparts  an  interest  and  an  importance  by  his 
genius  and  his  style."  Since  it  was  this  twofold  relation  of  subject  of 
Louis  XIV.  and  of  Christisn  (he  ought  rather  to  have  said  Papist) 
that  imposed  upon  La  Bruy^re  the  trammels  of  which  he  complains, 
it  may  be  inferred,  that  notwithstanding  his  cold  eulogies  of  the 
absolute  monarch  and  his  gloomy  theology,  he  by  no  means  par- 
ticipated in  that  respect  for  despotism  and  for  the  abuses  of  Popery 
which  so  strongly  characterised  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  The  persecu* 
tions  which  rewarded  the  generous  and  liberal  principles  advocated, 
in  his  *  Telemochus,'  by  Fdn^lon,  as  well  as  those  suffered  by  Moli^re, 
turned  La  Bruy^re  aside  to  less  dangerous  subjects,  to  the  details  of 
social,  and  the  follies  of  private  life.  Malignity  however  assailed  him, 
even  within  the  narrow  limits  to  which  he  had  con&ned  himself,  of 
criticisms  on  the  morals  and  the  habits  of  his  times.  Upon  com- 
plrtiog  his  '  Characters,'  he  showed  the  book  to  M.  de  Mal^sieuz,  who 
saiJ,  *'thi3  will  procure  you  many  readers  and  many  enemies/'  a 
prt><Hction  which  was  fully  accomplished,  for  while  the  book  was  read 
with  avidity  the  moment  it  appeared,  intentions  were  attributed  to 
tho  author  of  which  he  was  certainly  innocent.  The  originals  of  La 
Bruy^re's  portraits  were  discovered,  as  it  was  pretended,  and. their 
iia'iies  were  published  in  a  '  Key  to  the  Characters,'  which  thus  formed 
a  kind,  of  scandalons  commentary,  in  which  the  persons  designated 
could  not  complain  that  they  were  calumniated,  though  they  were 
held  up  to  public  ridicule. 

La  Bniy^re,  though  rarely  profound,  is  always  judicious,  natural, 
and  nicely  discriminative;  and  if  his  views  of  human  nature  are  not 
very  extensive,  he  amply  compensates  for  the  deficiency  by  the  close- 
ness of  his  inspection.  He  places  the  most  trite  and  common  cha- 
racters in  a  new  and  unexpected  light  which  strikes  the  imagination, 
and  keeps  attention  alive.  Perhaps  he  too  often  affects  strong  contrasts 
and  violent  antitheses,  and  in  wishing  to  avoid  sameness  falls  into  the 
error  of  attempting  too  much  variety,  in  which  he  loses  his  indi- 
viduality. His  style  is  characterised  by  strong  powers  of  delineation, 
and  the  talent  of  a  great  painter  must  undoubtedly  be  conceded  to 
him,  though  he  is  not  altogether  free  from  the  charge  of  occasional 
affectation. 

If  it  be  true,  as  has  been  remarked,  that  Theophrastus,  whose  work 
was  studied  and  translated  by  our  author  ('Sieur  de  la  Bruy^re's 
posthumous  Dialogues  upon  Quietism,  continued  and  published  by 
Louis  Ellias  Dupin,'  Paris,  1699,  12mo.)  may  be  said  to  have  formed 
La  Bmycre,  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  is  the  highest  praise  that 
we  can  give  to  the  Greek  author.  But  nothing  is  less  just  than  to 
draw  this  manner  of  parallel.  It  is  impossible  to  judge  rightly  or 
even  to  understand  the  'Characters'  of  Theophrastus,  without  pos- 
sessing accurate  notions  of  the  political,  moral,  and  social  condition 
of  the  people  whose  features  they  represent.  If  we  compare  for  a 
moment  only  the  political  and  social  position  of  the  Athenians  with 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  before  whose  despotism  and  ostentation 
men  of  all  ranks  in  France  obsequiously  bowed ;  if  we  identify  and 
familiarise  ourselves  with  the  respective  circumstances  under  whose 
influence  the  two  authors  wrote, — we  shall  no  longer  entertain  the 
idea  of  comparing  Theophrastus  with  La  Bruy^re :  the  sole  resem- 
blance between  them  consists  in  the  minuteness  and  accuracy  of  their 
observation,  and  in  the  justness  and  spirit  of  the  strokes  by  which 
each  has  delineated  his  characters. 

La  Bruy^re's  work,  stamped  as  it  is  with  the  impress  of  a  sound 
judgment  and  a  good-natured  satire,  is  one  of  those  advisers  we  always 
consult  with  pleasure  and  advantage.  It  anticipates  our  knowledge 
of  the  world  and  perfects  it;  and  although  the  manners  and  characters 
therein  delineated  may  undergo  changes  and  modifications,  its  interest 
will  be  sdways  the  same,  because,  like  all  great  works  which  take 
nature  as  their  basis,  it  will  always  be  true. 

Numerous  editions  of  the  'Characters'  of  LaBruydre  have  appeared 
since  1687 ;  but  the  best  is  that  of  1827.  2  vols.  8vo,  with  a  life  of  La 
Bray^re,  by  Monsieur  Sicard,  a  prefatory  notice  and  original  notes  by 
Monsieur  Auger,  to  which  are  annex^  the  'Characters'  of  Theo- 
phrastus, with  additions  and  notes  by  M.  Schweighaeuser. 

BRUTN,  CORNELIUS,  a  painter  and  traveller  of  some  eminence, 
was  bom  at  the  Hague  in  1652.  In  1674  he  quitted  his  native  country 
to  explore  by  rather  a  novel  route  Russia,  Persia,  the  Levant,  and 
the  East  Indies,  and  he  did  not  return  home  for  many  years.  His 
first  work,  'Voyage  to  the  Levant,'  was  published  in  folio  at  Paris  in 
1714.  It  relates  chiefly  to  Egypt,  Syria,  the  Holy  Laud,  Rhodes, 
Cyprus,  Scio,  and  Asia  Mmor,  and  is  embellished  with  more  than  200 
engratings,  representing  eastern  cities,  ruins,  natural  productions, 
costumes,  Ac.  All  these  plates  were  executed  from  drawings  made 
by  himself  on  the  spot,  and,  though  somewhat  hard,  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  truth  and  nature  in  them.  His  second  work, '  Travels  through 
Muscovy,  in  Persia,  and  the  East  Indies,'  was  published  at  Amsterdam 
by   the  brothers  Wetstein  in  1718;  it   contains  upwards  of  SOO 


engravings,  and  is  also  in  folio.  Many  of  these  plates,  representing 
eastern  ceremonies,  ancient  edifices,  animals,  birds,  fish,  plants,  and 
fruit,  are  admirably  executed.  Several  of  the  engravings  are  devoted 
to  the  ruins  of  Persepolis.  Another  edition  of  the  second  work 
with  corrections  and  note^,  by  the  Abb^  Banier,  was  brought  out  at 
Rouen  in  4to,  1725.  In  this  second  work  will  be  found  much  informa- 
tion concerning  the  coasts  of  Arabia,  the  island  of  Ceylon,  Batavia, 
Bantam,  and  parts  of  Russia.  At  Batavia,  where  there  were  many 
Chinese  colonists,  he  carefiilly  investigated  some  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  that  extraordinary  people.  He  was  residing  on  that  island 
when  the  English  buccaneer  William  Dampier,  or,  as  he  calls  him, 
"the  famous  Captain  Damper,"  arrived  there  from  Temate,  after  a 
most  extraordinary  voyage  and  series  of  adventures.  [Daupier.]  The 
value  of  Bruyn's  second  work  is  further  increased  by  an  account  of 
the  route  taken  by  M.  Isbrauts,  the  ambassador  of  Muscovy,  through 
Russia  and  Tartary  to  China. 

In  1714,  the  year  in  which  he  published  his  first  great  work,  Bruyn 
put  forth  in  Holland  a  small  disputative  treatise,  entitled  '  Remarks 
on  the  engravings  of  old  Persepolis,  formerly  given  by  Messieurs 
Chaixlin  and  Ksempfer,  and  the  mistakes  and  errors  in  them  dearly 
pointed  out.'  In  this  pamphlet  he  defends  himself  for  the  differences 
between  the  plates  of  nis  own  work  and  those  of  Chardin,  and  shows 
in  what  portions  of  the  engravings  his  own  are  the  more  correct.  His 
'Remarks'  are  in  Dutch,  his  'Travels'  in  French ;  but  the  '  Remarks' 
were  afterwards  translated  into  French,  and  published  in  an  appendix 
to  his  second  great  work  in  1718.     He  died  at  Utrecht  in  1728. 

The  compilers  of  cyclopssdias  and  biographical  dictionaries  have 
gone  on  repeating  one  after  the  other,  and  evidently  without  looking 
into  the  old  traveller's  books,  that,  though  curious  and  instructive, 
Bruyn  is  inelegant  in  his  style,  and  not  always  exact  in  his  facts. 
Now  in  reality  his  style,  though  exceedingly  simple,  and  somewhat 
deficient  in  warmth  and  picturesque  beauty,  is  very  far  from  being 
inelegant,  and  his  exactness,  a  quality  he  had  in  common  with  so 
many  old  travellers  of  his  nation,  is  everywhere  admirable.  For  the 
fidelity  of  his  descriptions  of  most  of  the  places  he  visited  in  the 
Levant,  we  can  vouch  from  our  own  personal  observation.  He  was 
not  credulous  himself,  and  he  several  times  censures  the  credulity  of 
explorers  who  had  preceded  him. 

BRTANT,  JACOB,  was  bom  at  Plymouth  in  1715 ;  his  father,  who 
held  a  post  in  the  custom-house  of  that  town,  was  transfen<ed  in  the 
seventh  year  of  his  son's  age  to  Kent,  in  which  eounty  Jacob  Bryant 
received  his  early  education  at  Luddesdown,  near  Rochester,  whence 
he  was  afterwards  removed  to  Eton.  Having  been  elected  fellow  of 
King's  College,  Cambridge,  he  graduated  A.B.  in  1740,  and  A.M.  in 
1744L  Being  early  distinguished  for  his  attainments  and  love  of 
letters,  he  was  appointed  tutor  to  Sir  Thomas  Stapylton,  and  after- 
wards to  the  Marquis  of  Blandford  and  his  brother  Lonl  Charles 
Spencer,  at  that  time  at  Eton.  A  complaint  in  the  eyes  obliged  him 
for  a  short  time  to  relinquish  this  occupation,  but  having  returned  to 
it,  he  was  rewarded  in  1756  by  the  appointment  of  secretary  to  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  who,  continuing  his  patronage  when  nominated 
master-general  of  the  ordnance,  took  him  as  a  secretary  and  travelling 
companion  during  his  command  in  Germany,  and  gave  him  a  lucrative 
situation  in  his  own  public  office.  His  circumstances  thus  being  reif> 
dered  easy,  he  devoted  his  whole  life  to  literature,  and  twice  refused 
an  office  which  has  frequently  been  much  coveted  by  others— the 
mastership  of  the  Charterhouse. 

The  history  of  his  life  is  embraced  in  that  of  his  publications,  all  of 
which  Bve  distinguished  by  learning,  research,  and  aouteness,  but  are 
more  or  less  disfigured  by  fanciful  conjectures  and  wild  speculations. 
His  first  work  was  '  Observations  and  Inquiries  relating  to  Various 
Parts  of  Ancient  History,'  Cambridge,  4to,  1767.  In  contradiction  to 
Bochart,  Qrotius,  and  Bentley,  he  here,  among  other  things,  contends 
that  the  wind  Eurodydon,  mentioned  in  Acts  xxvii  14,  ought  properly 
to  be  termed  Euroaquilo ;  and  in  opposition  to  the  same  writers, 
together  with  Cluverius  and  Beza,  he  affirms  that  the  island  Melite, 
mentioned  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  same  book,  is  not  Malta.  The 
remaining  subjects  treated  of  in  this  volume  are  very  obscure  and 
very  remote  from  common  inquiry.  He  professed  to  throw  light  upon 
the  earliest  state  of  Egypt,  upon  the  Shepherd  Kings,  and  upon  the 
history  of  the  Assyrians,  Chaldeans,  Babylonians,  and  Edomitea. 
Pursuing  a  similar  course,  he  published  in  1774  the  first  two  volumes 
of  the  work  upon  which  his  fame  chiefly  depends-^'  A  New  System  or 
Analysis  of  Ancient  Mythology,  wherein  an  attempt  is  made  to  divest 
Tradition  of  Fable,  and  to  restore  Truth  to  its  Original  Purity.'  It 
appeared  in  quarto,  and  was  followed  by  a  third  volume  in  1776. 
Besides  the  nations  whose 'history  he  had  formerly  investigated,  he 
now  turned  to  the  Canaanitea,  Helladians,  lonians,  Leleges,  Dorians, 
Pelasgi,  Scyth»,  Indoscythss,  Ethiopians,  and  Phoenicians;  preising 
into  his  service  every  scattered  fragment  which  his  extensive  reading 
enabled  him  to  collect,  and  supporting  his  arguments  by  numerous 
forced  and  oftentimes  false  etymologies.  This  publication  involved 
him  in  much  controversy,  which  he  undertook  in  part  anonymously, 
and  in  part,  particularly  in  defence  of  the  Apamean  medals,  in  the 
'  Gentleman's  Magasine.'  The  Apamean  medals  were  struck  in  honour 
of  Septiuuus  Severus,  at  Apameia,  a  town  in  Phryg^a.  The  devices 
on  them  are  a  rainbow,  a  dove,  a  raven,  and  an  olive-branch,  and  the 
legend  Nas,     This  treatise  was  published  separately  in  1775»  in  4to  | 
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and  EckheT,  the  moet  learned  numiimatologiBt  of  his  time,  declared  in 
its  favour.  In  1780  Bryant  published  with  hie  name  a  tract  whic^  he 
had  before  printed  and  recalled,  entitled  '  Vindiciso  Flavians/  adyo- 
cating  the  disputed  testimony  of  Joeephus  to  our  Saviour.  Priestley 
expressed  himself  as  convinced  by  the  ai^guments  in  favour  of  the 
passages ;  but  he  afterwards  engaged  in  controversy  with  Bryant  on 
the  difficult  subject  of  Necessity.  Bryant  was  a  fitm  b^ever  in  the 
authenticity  of  the  poems  attributed  to  Rowley,  and  in  1781  he  pub- 
lished 2  vols.  12mo  containing  'Observations'  upon  them.  In  1783 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough  printed  for  private  distribution  an  account 
of  the  gems  in  his  own  collection,  the  first  volume  of  which  work  was 
written  in  Latin  by  Bryant.  In  1792  appeared  a  treatise  '  On  the 
Authenticity  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  Truth  of  the  Christian 
Religion/  8vo,  executed  at  the  request  of  the  dowager  Lady  Pem- 
broke ;  and  two  years  afterwards*  in  8vo,  some  '  Observations  on  the 
Plagues  inflicted  on  the  Egyptians'  But  the  work  which  engsged  him 
in  most  dispute,  and  Was  more  distinguished  by  his  love  of  paradox 
than  any  other  which  he  produced,  was  suggested  by  M.  Le  Chevalier's 
description  of  the  plain  of  Troy.  It  appeared  in  1796,  4to,  and  was 
entitled  '^A  Dissertation  concerning  the  War  of  Troy  and  the  expe- 
dition  described  by  Homer,  with  the  view  of  riiowing  that  no  such 
expedition  was  ever  undertaken,  and  that  no  such  city  in  Phrygia  ever 
existed/  It  was  seurrilously  answered  by  Wakefield,  and  it  provoked 
far  more  honourable  replies  from  Mr.  Morritt  and  Dr.  Vincent.  In 
the  following  year  appeared  a  tract  in  8vo,  entitled  *  The  Sentiments 
of  Philo-JudseuB  concerning  the  Qreek  A0r03/  Besides  these,  Bryant 
also  wrote  '  Observations  on  Famous  Controverted  Passages  in  Justin 
!^1nrtyr  and  Josephus/  and  a  pamphlet  addressed  to  Mr.  Melmoth.  He 
closed  his  literary  life  bv  preparing  for  the  press  some  remarks  on  very 
curioas  Scriptund  subjects,  written  more  than  thirty  years  before. 
This  quarto  volume  contained  dissertations  on  the  'Prophecies  of 
Balaam/  the  '  Standing  still  of  the  Sua  in  the  Time  of  Joshua,'  the 
'  Jaw-bone  of  the  Ass  witii  whidi  Samson  slew  the  Philistines,'  and 
the  '  History  of  Jonah  and  the  Whale.'  In  the  seventh  volume  of  the 
'  Arcbeeologia'  he  furnished  some  'Collections  on  the  Zingara  or  Qipsy 
Language;'  and  numerous  juvenile  or  fugitive  pieces  were  found 
among  his  papers  in  manuscript. 

His  exemplaiy  and  protracted  life  was  dosed  at  his  own  residence 
at  Cypenham,  near  Windsor,  on  the  14th  of  November  1804,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  hurt  which  he  received  in  the  leg  by  a  chair  slipping 
from  under  him  while  taking  down  a  book  from  an  upper  shelf.  Such 
a  death,  as  has  been  weU  remarked  by  a  French  biographer,  was  for  a 
literaiy  man  to  expire  on  the  field  of  honour.  His  merits  are  very  justly 
eulogised  in  a  note  on  the  second  '  Dialogue  of  the  Pursuits  of  Lite- 
rature.' He  left  his  very  valuable  library  to  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, 20002.  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  and 
half  that  sum  to  the  superannuated  collegers  of  Eton,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  provost  and  fellows. 

•BRYANT,  WILLIAM  CULLEN,  was  bom  at  Cummington  in 
Massachusetts,  United  States,  November  8,  1794.  Having  received  a 
careful  preliminary  education,  he  was  entered  at  the  age  of  sixteen  at 
Williams  College,  where  he  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  classical 
studios.  On  leaving  college  ho  wns  placed  with  an  attorney,  and  on 
the  completion  of  his  legal  training,  pursued  for  some  years  the 
practice  of  the  law.  But  he  had  become  known  as  a  poet  while  yet  a 
boy,  by  the  publication  in  1808  of  a  kind  of  political  poem,  entitled 
the  'Embargo/  and  in  1816  he  published  in  the '  North  American 
Review'  his  poem  of  ' Thanatopsis.'  In  1821  the  longest  of  his 
poems,  '  The  Agee/  appeared,  and  established  his  reputation  as  one  of 
the  very  best  living  American  poets.  Finding  his  legal  pursuits 
incompatible  with  the  study  of  literature,  he  in  1825  abandoned  the 
law,  and  shortly  after  in  conjunction  with  Robert  Sandfly  founded 
the  *  New  York  Review  and  Atfaenseum  Magasine ; '  and  a  year  or 
two  later,  along  with  the  same  gentleman,  he  began  the  publication 
of  an  annual  called  the  *  TaUsman.'  In  these  publications  many  of 
his  shorter  poems  first  appeared,  and  their  quiet  gracefulness  of 
style  and  genuine  poetical  feeling  speedily  made  them  popular  in 
England  as  well  as  in  America.  But  he  gradually  forsook  the  muses 
for  the  more  exciting  pursuit  of  politics.  Having  become  the  editor 
of  the  '  New  York  Evening  Post^'  he  has  for  nearly  80  yean  devoted 
to  it  his  chief  eneigies,  taking  in  it  a  prominent  and  decided  pert  on 
the  democratic  side  on  all  the  great  questions,  whether  of  local  or 
general  politics,  which  have  engaged  the  attention  of  the  cttizens  of 
New  York.  Yet  however  influential  he  may  have  been  as  a  politician, 
it  is  on  his  poetry  that  his  chance  <^  lasting  fame  depends.  A  hand- 
somely illustrated  edition  of  the  poetic  works  of  Mr.  Bryant  was 
published  at  Philadelphia  in  1846.  Several  other  editions  of  his 
poetic  works  have  been  issued  in  America  and  England.  Mr.  Bryant 
has  travelled  a  good  deal  in  his  own  country,  and  has  made  two  or 
three  tours  in  England,  France,  Germany  and  Italy  :  his  impressions 
of  these  tours  have  been  published  in  the  fom  of  lettera  in  the 
'  Evening  Post.'    Mr.  Bryant  has  also  published  several  tales. 

BKYDGES,  SIR  S.  KGERTON.    [-See  vol.  vi.  col.  983.] 

BUOER,  MARTIN,  was  bom  in  1491,  at  Schelestadt,  near 
Strasbourg,  a  town  of  Alsace,  in  l^e  modern  French  department  of 
the  Lower  Khine.  His  real  name  was  Kuhhom  (Cowhom),  which, 
according  to  the  pedantic  fashion  of  his  time,  he  changed  into  a 
Greek  synonym,  calling  himself  Bucer.     Having  entered  the  order  of 


Saint  Dominic^  he  received  his  eduoatioa  at  Heidelberg.  Some 
tracts  by  Erasmus  and  othera,  and,  yet  more,  some  by  Lather  which 
fell  in  his  way,  induced  him  to  adopt  the  opinions  of  the  latter  in  1521. 
About  eleven  yean  afterwards,  he  appeara  to  have  preferred  the 
profession  of  Zoioglius,  but  he  was  ever  a  streouoos  promoter  of  union 
between  the  different  sects  of  the  Reformed,  according  to  whose 
doctrine  he  taught  divinity  for  twenty  yean  at  Strasbourg.  At  the 
diet  of  Augsbuig,  in  1548,  he  vehemently  opposed  the  system  of 
doctrine  called  the  Interim,  which  the  Emperor  Charles  Y.  had  drawn 
up  for  the  temporary  regulation  of  religious  faith  in  Germany  until  a 
free  general  council  could  be  held.  On  the  insidious  nature  of  that 
proposition  we  need  not  here  dwell ;  and  it  may  be  suffiment  to  state 
that  although  it  was  expressed  for  the  most  part  in  scriptural  phrases, 
it  flavoured  almost  evexy  disputed  article  of  the  Romish  Church.  It 
was  opposed  equally  by  the  Romanists  and  the  Reformed ;  but  the 
emperor  uiged  its  acceptance  so  fiercely,  that  Bucer,  after  having  been 
subjected  to  much  diflieulty  and  danger,  accepted  an  invitation  from 
Cranmer  to  fix  his  residenoe  in  England.  Bucer  had  denounced  the 
Interim  as  "nothing  but  downright  Popeiy,  only  a  little  disguised," 
and  about  the  same  time  he  wrote  a  book  against  Gardiner,  chiefly 
relating  to  the  celibacy  of  the  deigy. 

On  his  arrival  in  England,  he  was  appointed  to  teadi  theology  at 
Cambridge,  and  appeara  to  have  been  much  admired  and  respected. 
When  Hooper  accepted  the  bishopric  of  Gloucester,  but  refused  to  he 
consecrated  in  the  episcopal  vestments,  Bucer  wrote  a  most  convincing 
but  moderate  treatise  against  this  fiwtidious  reluctance ;  and  on  the 
review  of  the  Common  Prayer  Book,  he  expresnd  his  opinions  at 
large,  that  he  found  all  things  in  the  service  and  daily  prayers 
clearly  accordant  to  the  Scriptures.  The  amendments  which  be 
wished  to  see  made  have  since  either  been  adopted,  or  are  such  v  a 
large  party  among  the  most  undoubted  friends  of  the  Oburch  of 
England  approve.  The  king  having  heard  that  Bucer's  health  had 
sufiered  during  the  winter  from  the  want  of  a  German  stove,  seut 
him  20^.  to  procure  one*  In  retnm,  he  wrote  a  book  for  Edward's 
own  use,  'Concerning  the  Kingdom  of  Christy'  which  he  presented  as 
a  new  year's  gift.  It  referred  the  miseries  of  Germany  to  the  want 
of  ecdesiastiail  discipline,  the  adoption  of  which  he  strongly  recom- 
mended in  England  ;  he  likewise  uiged  the  reduction  of  non-residdtioe 
and  plnralitiesL 

Bucer  was  thrice  married,  and  his  fint  wife,  by  whom  he  had 
thirteen  children,  was  a  nun,  perhaps  selected  by  him,  not  very 
judiciously,  in  imitation  of  Martin  Luther.  He  died  at  Cambridge  iu 
the  olose  of  February  1551,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Mary's  with  great 
honour,  his  remains  being  attended  by  full  3000  persons  jointly  from 
the  university  and  the  town.  A  Latin  speech  was  made  over  his 
grave  by  Dr.  Haddon,  the  public  orator,  and  an  English  sermon  was 
then  preached  by  Parker,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to 
whom,  not  long  before  his  death,  he  had  applied  in  a  very  pathetic 
and  uigent  letter  for  the  loan  of  ten  crowns  for  a  month ;  and  on 
the  following  day,  Dr.  Redman,  master  of  Trinity  College,  preached  at 
St.  Mary's  a  sermon  in  his  commendation. 

During  the  reign  of  Mary,  6ve  years  afterwards,  when  inquisitors 
were  sent  to  Cambridge,  the  corpses  of  Bucer  and  of  Fagius  were  dug 
up  from  thor  resting-places,  fastened  erect  by  a  chain  to  stakes  in  the 
market-place,  and  burned  to  ashes ;  their  names,  at  the  same  time, 
were  erased  from  all  public  acts  and  registera  as  heretics  and  dcniers 
of  the  true  faith ;  and  this  violence  to  their  memories  continued  till 
Elisabeth  became  queen.  A  very  interesting  collection  of  tracts 
relative  to  the  life,  death,  burial,  condemnation,  exhumation,  burning, 
and  restoration  of  Martin  Bucer,  was  publisfaed  at  Strasbourg,  in 
Latin,  by  his  friend  Conrad  Hubert.  Bucer  wrote  both  in  Latin  and 
in  German,  and  so  largely  that  it  is  thought  his  works,  if  collected, 
would  amount  to  eight  or  nine  folio  volumes. 

BUCH,  LEOPOLD  VON,  a  distinguished  geologist,  was  bom  on 
the  26th  April  1774,  at  Stolpe,  in  the  Uckermark  (Brandenbuig).  ll*> 
came  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family,  which  reckons  among  its  members 
not  a  few  autiion  and  statesmen.  After  the  usual  course  of  education, 
he  became  a  student  in  the  Prussian  department  of  minei^  and  was 
marked  for  the  earnestness  of  his  scientific  pursuits,  in  1790  be 
entered  the  Mining  Academy  at  Fteibeig,  where  he  had  Humboldt  for 
a  companion,  and  where  Werner,  its  eminent  founder,  taught  the  then 
novel  science  of  mineralogy,  in  a  way  so  interesting  and  genial,  as 
thoroughly  to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  his  pupils.  Under  his  teachings 
grew  up  a  sdiool  of  young  philosopher^  destined  to  widen  and  confim 
his  reputation,  and  amend  his  errors,  among  wfaooi  Yon  Buch  was  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous.  In  17(^2  the  publication  of  his  '  Minenlo- 
gioal  Description  of  the  Carlsbad  region,'  formed  the  fint  of  that 
series  of  valuable  papen  with  whidi  he  enriched  his  favourite  sdenoe 
for  the  rest  of  his  hfe— «11  distinguiidied  as  much  by  ccmscientioia 
inference,  as  by  perfection  of  observation.  Next  appeared  his  '  Veraoch 
einer  mineralogiiBchen  Beschreibung  von  Landeck,'  describing  a  little 
known  part  of  the  mountains  of  Silesia ;  followed  shortiy  afterwards 
by  *  Versuch  einer  geognostischen  Bcawhreibung  von  Sehlesienr,'  with 
(for  that  time)  a  very  advanced  geognostical  map  of  the  oountiy. 
These  worics  are  written  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  lus  great 
master,  in  which  the  Neptunian  theory  prevailed ;  and  it  is  no  smsU 
proof  of  the  accuracy  of  the  observed  facts  that  they  are  now  easy  to 
be  reconciled  with  the  present  more  enlightened  ilieQcy. 
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la  1797  Von  Booh  and  Hamboldt  mflfe  in  Styria»  and  spent  lome 
time  in  geological  ezcunions  among  the  Alps,  and  pasaad  the  winter 
together  in  Salzbuig  in  obaervation  and  yerification  of  natural  pheno- 
ni«oa.  In  the  following  year  Yon  Bach  travelled  idone,  on  foot»  to 
Italy,  and  furnished  to  scientifio  periodicals  deacriptions  of  the  geology 
of  the  oouutries  he  traversed,  in  whioh,  betides  the  oleamess  of  percep- 
tion, there  began  to  appear  doubts  as  to  whether  the  Wemerian 
doctrine  were  tenable  in  its  integrity.  He  grew  mistrustful  of  his 
former  viewiL  Writing  from  Rome  to  his  friend  Yon  Moll,  he  says : 
"  Make  the  finest  and  surest  observationa,  and  then  go  a  few  miles 
farther  on,  and  you  will  find  occasion,  upon  grounds  just  as  certain,  to 
puiintain  the  very  opposite  of  your  former  conclusion." 

In  Febraary  1799,  Yon  Buch  arrived  at  Naples,  and  betaking  himself 
to  the  study  of  Yesuvius,  described  the  phenomena  in  that  picturesque 
and  eloquent  style  which  among  other  qualities  characterised  his 
writings.  In  1802  he  visited  the  volcanic  region  of  Auvergne.  He 
revisited  Italy,  and  was  present  at  the  eruption  of  Yeiuvius  in  1805. 
The  results  of  these  five  years  of  observation  were  published  in  two 
Tolumea^  *  Geognostischen  Beobachtungen  auf  Reisen  durch  Deutsch- 
laod  und  Italian,'  1802-9,  in  which,  though  reluctant  to  throw  doubt 
OD  Werner^s  conclusions,  he  abandons  his  view  as  to  the  action  of 
water,  and  declares  basalt  to  be  a  rook  of  volcanic  origin. 

For  the  next  two  years,  from  1806  to  1808,  Yon  Buch  travelled  into 
Scandinavia,  and  made  soma  of  his  most  important  geological  disco- 
veries. He  was  the  first  to  establish  the  fact  of  the  slow  and  continuous 
upheaval  of  the  Swedish  coast  above  the  sea-level;  and  he  made 
valuable  observations  in  climatology  and  the  geography  of  plants,  as 
may  be  secoi  in  his  narrative  '  Reise  durch  Norwegen  und  Lappland,' 
two  vols.  1810  :  of  which  an  English  translation  was  published  with 
notes  by  Professor  Jameson  in  1813. 

The  more  interest  attaches  to  these  journeys  as  they  were  performed 
on  foot.  Few  who  met  Yon  Buch  walking  with  unsteady  gait,  bis  head 
bent  forward,  wearing  even  in  summer  a  great  coat  with  numerous 
pockets  to  contain  maps,  specimens^  his  hammer  and  notebook,  would 
have  believed  they  beheld  one  whom  Humboldt  describes  as  **  the 
greatest  geologist  of  our  age ;  the  first  to  reoognise  the  intimate  con- 
nection of  Tolcanio  phenomena  and  their  mutual  interdependence  in 
regard  to  their  effects  and  relations  in  space."  Possessed  of  sufficient 
means,  Yon  Bach  could  gratify  his  indination  for  travel,  and  for  the 
encouragement  of  others,  especially  youthful  students,  lees  forkinate 
than  himself. 

In  1815  he  sailed  from  England  (accompanied  by  the  Norwegian 
botanist  Christian  Smith,  who  afterwards  met  with  an  untimely  death 
in  Tuckey's  expedition  to  the  Congo),  for  a  geological  exploration  of  the 
Canary  Islands.  In  1824  appeared  the  first  geological  map  of  Germany 
in  forty  sheets,  of  which  Yon  Buch,  though  anonymous,  was  the  com- 
piler and  author.  He  had  visted  the  basaltic  islets  of  the  Hebrides 
and  the  Gicmfs  Causeway  on  his  return  from  the  Canaries,  and  in  1825 
he  published  'Physikalische  Beschreibung  der  Canarisohen  Inseln,' 
with  an  atlas^  of  which  the  subsequent  works,  *  Ueber  den  Zusammen- 
hang  der  basaltischen  Inseln  und  Ueber  Erhebungs-Krater,'  and 
'  Ueber  die  Natur  der  Tulkanischen  Erscheinungen  auf  den  Canarisohen 
Inseln  und  ihre  Yerbindung  mit  andem  Yulkanen  der  Erdober- 
flache'  may  be  regarded  as  supplementary.  These  volcanic  researches 
alono  would  suffice  to  establish  his  reputation.  The  science  of  volcanoes, 
— the  fruitful  source  of  many  later  advances — ^is  therein  developed  an^ 
placed  on  a  sure  basis.  He  shows  how  the  phenomena  of  upheavals 
sre  traceable  to  craters  of  elevation,  and  demonstrates  the  action  of 
fire ;  and  states  his  conviction  that  « the  ancient  seas  have  not  rolled 
away  over  the  mountain  chains,  but  that  the  mountain  chains  have 
been  upheaved  into  the  atmosphere,  bursting  through  the  series  of 
strata  in  long  lines— fissures— and  that  these  upheavals  have  taken 
place  at  difforent  geological  epocha" 

Yon  Boch's  Ufe  is  strikingly  manifest  by  his  labours.  His  papers  in 
the  'Abhandlungen'  of  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences,  would  alone 
form  several  large  volumes.  They  exhibit  the  development  of  his 
scientific  views  from  first  to  Isst.  In  1806  he  had  suggested  certain 
ideas  in  his  paper  'Ueber  das  Fortschreiten  der  Bildungen  in  der 
Natur,'  as  to  the  progress  of  forms  in  nature,  and  when  past  the  age 
of  fifty,  he  showed  how  the  idess  had  ripened  in  his  mind  by  his  papers 
on  the  AmHumitetf  Oyvtida^  Terd>rainicB,  Orthia,  Prodwhu,  and  others, 
accomplishing  for  the  geological  branch  of  palaeontology  what  Cuvier 
had  accomplished  for  the  physiological  branch.  In  the  words  of  the 
late  Edward  Forbes,  it  was  Yon  Buch  *'  who  first  developed  the  idea 
of  the  chronomorphosis  of  genera,  the  great  leading  principle  of  natural 
history  applied  to  geology."  He  pointed  the  way  moreover  to  a  new 
field  of  fossil  botany  in  the  important  conclusions  which  he  shows  to 
be  dedudble  firom  the  nervation  of  the  leaves  of  fosul  plants.  And 
in  his  writlngB  on  dimate,  on  hail,  the  temperature  of  springs,  and  the 
geography  of  plants — guiding  principles  apparent  in  all — he  proves 
himself  an  able  physicist  as  well  as  geologist. 

In  his  many  journeys  Yon  Buch  visited  Sweden  and  Norway,  and 
Auvergne  a  second  time,  and  any  excuse  sufficed  to  draw  him  to 
Switaerland.  He  would  leave  his  house  in  Berlin  without  telling  any 
one  of  his  intentions,  remain  away  for  weeks  or  months,  and  return  as 
unexpoctedfy.  He  liked  to  find  out  and  make  the  acquaintance  of 
geologists  of  eminence,  and  for  ^is  purpose  he  attended  the  meetings 
of  naturalists  on  the  continent  and  of  the  British  Association  in  England. 


He  was  present  at  the  Werner  festival,  celebrated  with  so  muck  pomp 
at  Freiberg  in  1850.  He  never  married,  was  somewhat  eccentric  in 
his  habits,  but  always  serious  as  regards  science.  When  asked  lor  his 
titles  he  was  accustomed  to  reply,  *  Royal  Prussian  Student  of  Minea' 
He  was  created  a  baron,  a  knight  of  the  Order  of  Merit  (Berlin),  and 
of  the  Bed  Eagle,  and  held  the  appointment  of  royal  chamberlain  in 
the  court  d^^Prussia.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
of  Berlin,  and  of  the  chief  scientifio  societies  on  the  continent  and 
elsewhere.  In  1828  he  was  elected  a  foreign  member  of  the  Rojal 
Society  of  London,  and  in  1840  was  chosen  one  of  Ihe  eight  foreign 
associates  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  died  at  Berlin,  after 
a  few  days*  illness,  on  the  4th  of  March  1853. 

**  Yon  Buch  was  a  sower,"  says  £.  Forbes,  in  his  annivemry  address 
to  the  (^logical  Society.  "  He  went  about  the  world  casting  the  seeds 
of  new  researches  and  fresh  ideas,  wherever  his  prophetic  spirit  per- 
ceived a  soil  adapted  for  their  germination.  The  world  of  science  has 
gathered  a  ric^  harvest  through  his  foresight  He  is  the  only  geologist 
who  has  attained  an  equal  fame  in  the  physical,  the  descriptive,  and 
the  natural  history  departments  of  his  science.  In  all  these  he  has 
been  an  originator  and  a  discoverer.  In  every  subdivision  of  all  three 
he  has  been  a  snggester — a  high  merit  in  itsel£" 

The  <  Abhandlungen'  of  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences,  Leonhard's 
*  Taschenbuch  fiir  l^neralogie,'  and  other  German  scientific  periodicals, 
contain  most  of  Yon  Buch's  papers.  Among  his  other  works  are — '  On 
the  Petrifactions  collected  by  .Humboldt  in  America' — *I>ie  Baren 
Insel  .  •  geognostisch  beschrieben,'  4to,  1847;  *  Ueber  Ceratiten 
besonders  von  denen  die  in  Kreidebildungeoa  sich  finden,'  8vo;  besides 
those  above-mentioned.  A  French  translation  of  his  '  Ckuiavy  Islands' 
was  published  at  Paris  in  1836. 

(Hoffmann,  Cfetckichte  der  Chognaaie;  MonaU^erit^  Aoad,  Berlm; 
Edin.  New  PhiL  Joum, ;  Jowm,  Oeok  Soc) 

BUCHANAN,  R£Y.  CLAUDIUS,  DJ).,  vice-provost  of  the  College 
of  Fort  William  in  Bengal,  and  well  known  for  his  exertions  in  pro- 
moting an  ecclesiastical  establishment  in  Indis,  and  for  his  active 
support  of  missionary  and  philanthropic  labours,  was  bom  on  the  12th 
of  March  1766  at  Cumbuslang,  a  village  near  Glasgow.  When  a  young 
and  almost  friendless  man  of  the  afl|e  of  twenty-one  he  made  his  way 
to  London,  where  he  succeeded  in  attracting  the  attention  of  the  Rev. 
John  Newton,  the  well-known  rector  of  St  Mary's  Woolnoth.  By  Mr. 
Newton's  influence  he  was  sent  to  Cambridge^  where  he  was  educated 
at  the  expense  of  Henry  Thornton,  Esq.,  whom  he  slterwards  repaid. ' 

Buchanan  went  out  to  India  in  1796  as  one  of  the  East  India 
Company's  chaplains,  and  on  the  institution  of  the  college  of  Fort 
William  in  Bengal  in  1800  he  was  made  professor  of  the  Greek,  Latin, 
and  English  classics,  snd  vice-provost  During  bis  residence  in  India 
he  published  his '  Christian  RsMsrches  in  Asia,'  a  book  which  attracted 
considerable  attention  at  the  time,  and  which  has  gone  through  a 
number  of  editions.  In  1804  and  1805  he  gave  various  sums  of  money 
to  the  universities  of  England  and  Scotland,  to  be  awarded  as  prizes 
for  essays  on  the  difihaion  of  Christianity  in  India.  He  returned  to 
England  in  1808,  and  during  the  remainder  of  his  life  continued, 
through  the  medium  of  the  pulpit  and  the  press,  to  enforce  his  views. 
His  reply  to  the  statements  of  Charles  Bnller,  Esq.,  M.P.,  on  the  worship 
of  the  idol  Juggernaut,  which  was  addressed  to  the  East  India  Company, 
was  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1818,  and  printed. 
He  died  at  Broxbourne,  Herts^  February  9,  1815,  being  at  the  period 
of  his  death  engaged  in  superintending  an  edition  of  the  Scriptures  for 
the  use  of  the  Syrian  Christians  who  inhabit  the  coast  of  Malabar. 

(Rev.  Hugh  Pearson,  Life  tmd  Writinfft.) 

BUCHANAN,  GEORGE,  was  bom  of  poor  parents,  m  the  parish 
of  Elilleam,  and  county  of  Stirling,  about  the  beginning  of  February 
1506.  He  was  the  third  of  eight  children,  who  were  early  left  to  the 
care  of  their  widowed  mother.  By  James  Heriot,  his  maternal  uncle, 
Buchanan  was  sent  at  the  age  of  fourteen  to  the  University  of  Paris, 
where  however  he  had  not  been  two  years,  when  his  imcle  dying,  he 
was  left  in  a  state  of  such  utter  destitution  that  in  order  to  return  to 
his  native  country  he  was  fain  to  join  the  corps  then  being  raised  as 
auxiliaries  to  the  Duke  of  Albany  in  ScoUancL  After  a  twelvemonth 
spent  at  home  in  the  recovery  of  his  impaired  health,  he  again  joined 
the  troop  of  French  auxiliaries,  and  proceeded  with  them  to  the  siege 
of  Work ;  but  the  hardships  which  he  suffered  on  this  occasion 
reduced  his  youthful  frame  to  its  former  state  of  debility,  and  he  was 
confined  to  his  bed  the  remainder  of  the  winter. 

In  the  ensuing  spring,  he  and  Patrick,  his  eldest  brother,  were 
entered  students  in  the  '  pedagogium,'  afterwards  St  Mary's  College, 
of  the  University  of  St  Andrews.  Gkorge  passed  as  Bachelor  of  Arts 
on  the  8rd  of  October  1525 ;  and  in  the  following  summer  he  became 
a  student  in  the  Scots'  college  at  Paris,  where,  as  he  had  obtained  the 
degree  of  B.A.  at  St.  Andrew's,  he  was  immediately  incorporated  of 
the  same  degree.  This  was  on  the  10th  of  October  1527.  The  next 
year  he  proceeded  Master  of  Arts,  and  the  year  following  he  was 
chosen  procurator  of  the  German  nation— a  division  of  the  students 
which  comprehended  those  from  Scotland.  After  a  struggle  of  two 
years  with  **  the  iniquity  of  fortune,"  ss  he  expresses  it,  he  obtained 
the  situation  of  a  regent  or  professor  in  the  ooUege  of  St.  Barbe,  where 
he  taught  grammar  nearly  three  years.  He  then  became  tutor  to 
Gilbert,  earl  of  Cassilis,  a  young  Scotch  nobleman,  who  resided  at 
that  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  college,  his  previous  tutor. 
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William,  abbot  of  CroBsras^well,  baving  left  him  to  do  bis  pilgrimage 
to  Rome  under  a  royal  licence  to  tbat  effect  dated  April  8tb,  1580. 
(Pitcaim'B  'Criminal  Trials,'  yoL  l  p.  245.)  With  tbat  nobleman 
Buchanan  remained  abroad  about  five  yean,  and  in  thia  period  com- 
mitted  to  the  press  his  first  publication,  which  was  a  translation  of 
Linaore's  *  Rudiments  of  Latin  Grammar.'  In  May  1537  he  returned 
to  Scotland  in  company  with  Lord  Cassilis,  who  bad  just  attained  his 
majority ;  and  be  waa  appointed  tutor  to  Jamea  Stewart,  one  of  the 
natural  children  of  James  V.,  with  a  liberal  allowance. 

At  Lord  Caaailis's  seat,  where  he  seems  to  have  continued  a  yisitor, 
Buchanan  composed  his  poem  entitled  '  Somnium,'  in  derision  of  the 
regular  clergy.  The  king,  who  had  a  turn  that  way,  having  seen  the 
poem,  solicited  him  to  write  some  more  satires  of  a  like  kind.  He  did 
so  accordingly,  and  published  among  others  his  'Palinodia,'  and 
'  Franciscanus.'  These  pieces  brought  upon  bis  devoted  head  the 
Tengeanoe  of  the  ecclesiaatics.  He  was  seized  as  a  heretic,  and  thrown 
into  prison ;  and  Cardinal  Beaton  is  said  to  have  tendered  to  the  king 
a  sum  of  money  to  consent  to  his  immediate  deathi  Buchanan  how- 
ever escaped  from  his  confinement  and  got  to  England,  where,  after  a 
severe  struggle  with  want  and  the  dread  of  re-imprisonment,  he 
resolved  on  returning  to  Paris.  Finding  ou  his  arrival  that  Cardinal 
Beaton  waa  living  there  at  that  time,  he  gladly  accepted  an  invitation 
from  Andrew  Ghovea  to  become  a  regent  or  professor  of  Latin  in  the 
college  of  Quienne  at  Bordeaux.  It  appears  that  he  was  at  Bordeaux 
before  the  close  of  the  year  1539,  for  on  the  1st  of  December  of  that 
year  be  presented  a  poem  in  the  name  of  the  college  to  Charles  Y. 
when  he  made  his  solemn  entry  that  day  into  Bordeaux.  He  remained 
here  three  years,  during  which  he  published  his  Latin  tragedy, 
'  Baptistes,'  and  several  other  minor  pieces ;  but  being  continually 
harassed  by  the  clergy  under  letters  from  Cardinal  Beaton,  who  had 
traced  his  retreat,  he  removed  to  Paris,  and  from  the  year  1544  till 
about  1547  taught  Latin  in  the  college  of  the  Cardinal  de  la  Moine, 
along  with  the  learned  philologists  Tumebus  and  Muretus.  In  1547 
Qovea  was  invited  to  become  principal  of  the  University  of  Coimbra 
in  Portugal,  and  to  bring  with  him  learned  men  to  fiU  the  vacant 
chairs.  Buchanan  acoompaoied  him  on  that  occasion,  and  became  a 
regent  in  the  university ;  but  having  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  friend 
Qovea  by  death  the  following  year,  the  inquisition  assailed  him  as  a 
heretic,  and  after  harassing  lum  for  nearly  a  year  and  a  half,  shut  him 
up  in  the  cell  of  a  monastery.  But  nothing  could  subdue  the  mind  of 
Buchanan.  It  was  in  this  solitary  abode  he  began  his  well-known 
'  Version  of  the  Psalms.'  Being  at  last  restored  to  liberty  he  embarked 
for  England  in  a  vessel  then  leaving  the  port  of  Lisbon ;  but  the 
political  state  of  that  country  bearing  an  unfavourable  aspect,  he  soon 
quitted  it  again  for  France,  which  he  reached  about  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1558.  The  siege  of  Meta  was  raised  about  the  same  time; 
and  at  the  eameat  request  of  some  of  his  friends  he  commemorated 
that  event  in  a  Latin  poem.  He  was  soon  afterwards  appointed  a 
regent  in  the  college  of  Boncourt ;  but  in  the  year  1555  he  gave  up 
that  charge  for  the  place  of  domestic  tutor  to  Timoleon  de  Coss^,  son 
of  the  celebrated  Mar^chal  de  Brissao.  During  his  connection  with 
this  family,  which  lasted  till  the  year  1560,  be  published  several 
poetical  works,  among  which  was  his  translation  of  the  '  Alcestis '  of 
Euripides,  and  the  earliest  specimen  of  bis  paraphrase  of  the  Psalms. 
In  1560  he  returned  to  Scotbmd,  where  we  find  him  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1562  classical  tutor  to  the  young  queen  ICary.  For  his 
ser vices  in  that  capacity  she  gave  him  a  pension  of  500/L  Soots  a-year 
for  life  out  of  the  temporalities  of  the  abbey  of  Croasragwell ;  and  in 
the  year  1566  the  Earl  of  Murray,  her  brother,  to  whom  he  had  dedi- 
cated  a  new  editionN>f  his  '  Franciscanus,'  presented  him  with  the  place 
of  principal  of  St  Leonard's  College  at  St.  Andrews.  The  following 
year  he  was  chosen  Moderator  of  the  Gknend  Assembly  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  which  was  a  still  more  extraordinary  homage  to  his 
character  and  various  abilities,  as  it  is  the  only  instance  on  record  of 
that  office  being  held  by  a  layman. 

In.  1570  he  resigned  the  office  of  principal  of  St.  Salvator's  College, 
ou  being  appointed  one  of  the  preceptors  to  the  young  King  James, 
then  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  age.  The  same  year  the  place  of 
Director  of  the  Chancery  was  for  his  services  conferred  upon  him,  and 
soon  afterwards  tbat  of  Lord  Privy  Seal  This  latter  was  a  highly 
honourable  and  lucrative  office,  and  eutitled  its  holder  to  a  seat  in 
parliament.  In  the  year  1578  he  was  joined  in  several  parliamentary 
commissions,  legal  and  ecclesiastical,  and  particularly  in  a  commission 
isaued  to  visit  and  reform  the  universities  and  colleges  of  the  kingdom. 
The  scheme  of  reformation  suggested,  and  afterwards  approved  of  by 
parliament,  was  drawn  up  by  him.  The  same  year  also  he  brought 
forth  his  celebrated  treatise  '  De  Jure  Regni  apud  Scotos.' 

Continued  indisposition  and  the  advance  of  age  now  warned  him  of 
his  approaching  dissolution.  In  his  seventy-fourth  year  he  wrote  a 
brief  memoir  of  his  own  life.  When  visited  a  few  days  before  bis 
death  by  some  friends,  he  was  found  sitting  in  his  chair  teaching  the 
boy  that  served  him  in  bis  chamlser  the  elements  of  the  English 
language  and  grammar ;  and  not  long  afterwards  he  expired,  while  his 

freat  work,  <  The  History  of  Scotland,'  was  passing  through  the  press, 
[e  died  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  28  th  of  September  1582,  and  was  buried 
at  the  public  expense,  having  by  his  many  charities  and  bene£aotionB 
left  himself  without  means  to  defray  the  necessary  charges  of  his 
burial.    As  a  man  of  great  and  various  leamiug,  and  of  nearly  uni- 


versal talent,  Buchanan  was  without  a  rival  in  his  own  day ;  he  is  one 
of  the  most  elegant  Latin  writers  that  modem  times  have  produced, 
and  he  appears  to  have  been  also  a  good  Greek  scholar. 

There  are  two  collected  editions  of  the  works  of  Buchanan.  One 
is  by  Buddiman,  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1715,  in  2  vols,  folio.  The 
other  is  by  Peter  Burman,  Lug.  Bat.  1725,  in  2  vols.  4ta 

BUCKINGHAM.  The  county,  and  also  the  to?ni  of  Buckingham 
have  given  a  title  to  many  individuals  distinguished  in  our  history. 
The  first  Earl  of  BnoKiNGHAK  appears  to  have  been  Walter  Gifhrd, 
created  by  the  Conqueror,  who  died  in  1102.  The  title  having  become 
extinct  was  revived  in  1377  in  the  person  of  Thomas  Plantagenet, 
duke  of  Gloucester,  youngest  son  of  Edward  II L,  whose  son  Hum- 
phrey died  without  issue  in  1400.  His  heir  Humphrey,  earl  of 
Stafford,  was  created  Duke  of  Buckingham  in  1401,  and  his  graadeon, 
Henry  Stafford,  "the  deep-revolving,  witty  Buckingham"  of  Sbaks- 
pere,  after  assisting  Richard  UL  to  mount  the  throne,  was  pat  to 
death  by  him  in  1483.  His  son,  Edward  Stafford,  offended  Wolsey, 
fell  under  the  suspicions  of  Henry  VIIL,  and  was  attainted  and 
beheaded  in  1521.  He  was  the  last  nobleman  who  enjoyed  the  office 
of  Lord  High  Constable.  The  title  of  Earl  of  Buckinjgham  was  not 
revived  till  1617. 

Geosqis  Yillibbs,  Dokb  of  BuoKiKOHAic,  third  son  of  Sir  Geon^ 
Yilliers,  knight,  by  his  second  wife  Mary,  a  lady  of  the  ancient  family 
of  Beaumont,  was  bom  August  20, 1592,  at  Brookealey  in  Leioestei^ 
shire,  a  seat  which  had  been  in  the  possession  of  his  anoestora  for 
nearly  four  centuries.  His  father  died  when  George  was  about  thirteen 
years  of  age.  In  his  eighteenth  year  he  went  to  France,  where  he 
resided  for  three  years,  and  on  his  return  he  was  well  skilled  in  all 
bodily  exercises.  As  yet  be  was  a  stranger  to  the  oourt,  but  his  fine 
person  and  graceful  demeanour  made  a  strong  impression  on  James  I., 
who  attached  him  to  his  own  person  as  cup-bearer,  and  familiarly  gave 
him  the  name  of  Steeuieu  Promotion  followed  most  rapidly,  and  he 
successively  became  a  kuight  and  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber,  with 
a  pension  of  1000^  a  year  out  of  the  Court  of  Wards.  On  the  follow- 
ing New  Year's  Day  he  was  made  Master  of  the  Hone,  and  installed 
Knight  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter.  In  the  next  August  he  was 
created  Baron  of  Whaddon  and  Viscount  Yilliers;  and  in  the  ensuing 
January  he  was  advanced  to  the  earidom  of  Buckingham,  and  sworn 
of  his  Majesty's  privy  council  Scarcely  another  year  elapsed  before 
his  patent  was  maide  out  as  Marquis.  He  was  appointed  Lord  Admiral 
of  England,  Chief  Justice  in  Eyre  of  all  the  parks  and  forests  on  the 
south  of  Trent,  Master  of  the  Kin^s  Bench  Office,  High  Steward  of 
Westminster,  and  Constable  of  Windsor  Castle — "  none  of  them,"  as 
Sir  Hugh  Wotton  adds,  '*  unprofitable  pieoea" 

A  rise  so  unprecedented,  and  so  entirely  unmerited,  oould  not  fail 
to  create  abundant  jealousy ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  easy  at  present  to 
ascertain  the  truth  of  many  of  the  contemporary  imputations  under 
which  he  laboured.  One  of  these,  which  perhaps  may  be  considered 
most  doubtful  (for  whatever  might  be  his  faults,  Buokingham  never 
evinced  deficiency  in  personal  courage),  related  to  kia  nuu-riage,  in 
1620,  with  the  only  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Rutland.  It  was  not 
likely  that  he  should  make  dishonourable  advances  to  the  richest 
heiress  in  the  kingdom,  nor  that  he  should  be  forced  into  a  union  with 
her  by  the  menaces  of  her  injured  father.  Such  however  was  the 
scandal  of  the  time.  Three  years  afterwards,  while  negociations  were 
pending  for  the  marriage  of  Charles,  prince  of  Wales,  with  the  Infanta 
of  Spain,  Buckiugham  persuaded  the  prince  to  undertake  a  journey  to 
Madrid  to  carry  on  his  suit  in  person.  Many  of  the  adventurea  of 
this  expedition  were  of  a  romantic  cast.  The  prince,  in  company  with 
the  marquis,  set  out  on  the  15  th  of  February  1623,  firom  New  Hall  in 
Essex,  **  with  di%uised  beards,  and  with  borrowed  names  of  Thomas 
aud  John  Smith. '  On  ferrying  over  the  river  near  Gravesend,  they 
found  themstilves  without  silver;  and  the  piece  of  gold,  worth  twenty- 
two  shillings,  with  which  they  presented  the  boatman,  created  so  much 
suspicion,  that  he,  feeling  a  misgiving  as  to  their  quality,  and  thinkiug 
them  gentlemen  going  beyond  sea  to  settle  some  quarrel,  bud  informa- 
tion with  the  officers  of  the  town,  who  sent  orders  to  stop  them  at 
Rochester.  The  mayor  of  Canterbury  having  received  information 
detained  them,  till  the  marquis  ''thought  it  best  to  dismaak  his  beard, 
and  so  told  them  he  was  going  covertly  to  take  a  secret  view,  being 
admiral,  of  the  forwardness  of  his  Majesty's  fleet,  which  was  then  in 
preparation  on  the  narrow  seas.'*  At  Paris  having  escaped  some 
similar  accidents  on  their  route^  they  spent  a  whole  day,  and  bad  a 
close  sight  of  the  Princess  Henrietta  Maria,  "  at  the  practice  of  a 
masquing  dance  then  in  preparation."  While  in  the  Spanish  capital 
Buckingham  made  a  good  answer  to  the  Conde  d'Olivarea,  who  told 
him  of  a  report  that  the  prince  was  secretly  designing  his  departure 
from  Madrid.  To  this  Buckingham  replied,  that  "  though  love  bad 
made  his  highness  steal  out  of  his  own  country,  yet  fear  would  never 
cauM  him  to  leave  Spain  in  other  manner  than  should  become  a  prince 
of  his  noble  and  generous  virtues." 

During  his  absence  Buckingham  had  been  created  a  duke;  and  upon 
his  landing  he  was  nominated  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  and 
Steward  of  the  Manor  of  Hampton  Court  The  war  with  Spain  which 
ensued,  the  marrii^e  with  Henrietta  Maria  of  France,  and  the  im- 
peachment of  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  are  sufficient  proofs  of  Buckingham's 
continued  ascendancy.  Charles  succeeded  to  his  father^s  throne  in 
1625,  and  the  duke  still  retained  the  high  honours  which  he  had 
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enjoyed  in  the  former  reign,  and  the  intimate  confidence  of  the  new 
king. 

The  war  with  Spain,  although  undertaken  without  due  groandt, 
had  been  popular  at  firsts  perhaps  on  aooount  of  the  long  peace  widoh 
had  preceded  it.  But  the  ill  Bueceas  which  attended  an  expedition 
against  Cadiz,  rendered  Buckingham  odious  to  the  Commons,  and  even 
occasioned  his  impeachment,  from  which  he  escaped  chiefly  through 
the  interference  of  the  king. 

The  spirit  which  in  the  end  overthrew  the  kingly  power  was  already 
awakened,  and  the  nation  submitted  with  impatience  to  the  levies 
necessary  for  the  conduct  of  hostUities  with  France.  The  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  wholly  ignorant  of  the  art  of  war,  rashly  sailed  with  100 
ships  and  7000  soldiers  for  the  occupation  of  La  Rochelle,  at  that  time 
in  possession  of  the  Huguenots.  So  wholly  without  concert  had  this 
expedition  been  undertaken,  that  the  Rochellois  were  alarmed  at  the 
appearance  of  this  huge  fleet  in  their  harbour,  and  being  ignorant  of 
its  intentions,  and  ill-prepared  at  the  moment  for  a  general  rising, 
they  closed  their  gates  and  rejected  the  proffered  assistance.  Buck- 
ingham then  directed  his  armament  upon  the  neighbouring  island  of 
Illid,  and  after  unskilful  operations  during  three  months,  and  a  defeat 
which  cost  him  2000  men  in  attempting  re-embarkation,  he  returned, 
according  to  the  language  of  Hume^  *'  totally  discredited  both  as  an 
admiral  and  a  general,  and  bringing  no  praise  with  him  but  the  vulgar 
one  of  valour  and  personal  bravery." 

A  large  force  was  entrusted  to  Buckingham  for  another  attempt  to 
relieve  La  Rochelle,  and  he  went  to  Portsmouth  to  superintend  the 
preparations.  "  There  were  many  stories,"  says  Clarendon,  "  scattered 
abroad  at  that  time  of  several  prophecies  and  predictions  of  the  duke's 
uDtimely  and  violent  death.  Amongst  the  rest  there  was  one  which 
was  upon  a  better  foundation  of  credit  than  such  discourses  usually 
have,"  which  he  proceeds  to  relate  at  some  length. 

On  August  23, 1628,  the  duke  having  dressed  himself  in  his  chamber 
at  Portsmouth,  was  preparing  to  take  a  hurried  breakfast,  in  order  to 
communicate  to  the  king,  then  holding  his  court  at  Southwiok,  about 
five  miles  distant,  some  important  intelligence  which  he  had  received 
from  La  Rochelle.  While  conversing  with  Sir  Thomas  Fryar,  one  of 
his  colonels,  *'  he  was  on  the  sudden  struck  over  his  shoulder  on  the 
breast  with  a  knife,  on  which,  without  using  any  other  words  but 
'  The  villain  has  killed  mel '  and  at  the  same  moment  pulling  out  the 
knife  himself,  he  fell  down  dead,  the  weapon  having  pierced  his  heart" 

A  hat  was  picked  up,  into  the  crown  of  which  had  been  sewed  a 
paper,  containing  part  of  the  declaration  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  which  the  duke  was  styled  '  an  enemy  to  the  kingdom,'  and  under 
it  were  written  a  short  ejaculation  or  two  apparently  belonging  to  a 
prayer.  The  hat  belonged  to  a  man  who  was  walking  before  the  door 
very  composedly,  and  who  was  recognised  to  be  John  Felton,  a 
younger  brother,  of  mean  fortune^  and  of  Suffolk  extraction.  He 
appears  to  have  been  of  a  moody  temperament,  and  to  have  withdrawn 
from  the  army  in  consequence  of  disappointment  in  promotion.  He 
was  probably  not  without  a  touch  of  insanity  ;  and  it  appears  he  was 
awakened  to  the  full  enormity  of  his  crime  before  his  execution. 

George  Villiers  was  murdered  in  his  thirty-sixth  year,  having  had 
three  sons  and  one  daughter  by  his  wife.  Lady  Catherine  Manners. 
The  Lady  Mary  was  his  first-bom ;  his  eldest  son  died  at  nurse ;  his 
second  succeeded  him  in  his  title  and  estates,  and  his  third  was  Lord 
Francis. 

An  instance  of  Buckingham's  public-spirited  munificence  while 
employed  in  concluding  a  treaty  at  the  Hague  ought  not  to  be 
omitted,  especially  as  his  many  faults  have  been  carefully  chronicled. 
Hearing  that  a  rare  collection  of  Arabic  manuscripts,  which  had  been 
made  by  Erpenius,  a  scholar  of  great  erudition,  was  at  that  moment 
on  sale  by  his  widow  to  the  Jesuits  at  Antwerp,  "  liquorish  chapmen," 
as  Sir  Henry  Wotton  adds,  "  of  such  ware,"  the  duke  anticipated  them 
by  giving  the  widow  500L,  **  a  sum  above  their  weight  in  silver,  and 
a  mixed  act  both  of  bounty  and  charity,  the  more  laudable  from 
being  out  of  his  natural  element ; "  for  Buckingham  had  received  but 
an  imperfect  education.  It  was  his  intention,  if  the  design  had  not 
been  prevented  by  his  unexpected  death,  to  present  these  manuscripts 
together  with  many  other  similar  treasures,  to  the  Univerbity  of 
Cambridge,  of  which  learned  body  he  was  chancellor  :  after  his 
assassination  they  were  deposited  by  his  widowed  duchess  in  the 
public  library  of  that  university,  where  they  still  remain. 

Georqb  ViLUSRS,  Duke  of  BuoKiifGHAM,  second  son  of  the  George 
Villiers,  duke  of  Buckingham,  just  noticed,  was  born  in  London, 
January  30th,  1627.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  under  the 
especial  patronage  of  the  king,  and  after  travelling  with  his  brother. 
Lord  Francis  Villiers,  returned  to  England  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
civil  war,  and  espoused  the  royal  cause.  The  Earl  of  Holland,  under 
whom  he  served,  was  defeated  by  Fairfax,  near  Nonsuch,  in  which 
battle  Lord  Francis,  after  fighting  bravely,  was  killed,  and  the 
duke  himself  escaped  with  difficulty  beyond  the  seas.  The  parlia- 
ment required  him  to  return  within  forty  days,  under  the  penalty 
•f  confiscation  of  his  estates;  but  he  preferred  remaining  abroad, 
where  he  supported  himself  by  the  sale  at  Antwerp  of  a  valuable 
gallery  of  paintings  which  his  father  had  collected.  He  afterwards 
served  under  Charles  II.  at  Worcester,  and  was  again  compelled 
to  take  refuge  on  the  Continent. 

Part  of  lus  estates  had  been  assigned  by  the  parliament  to  Fairfax, 
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who  generously  allowed  the  duohe?9  of  Buckingham,  the  duke's 
mother,  a  considerable  annuity.  The  duke,  not  without  hope  thai 
the  republican  general  might  exerdse  similar  libendity  towards  him- 
self, ventured,  although  outlawed,  to  retuni  to  England,  was  well 
received  by  Fairfax,  and  married  one  of  his  daughters  in  1657. 
Cromwell,  tsking  this  alliance  ill,  arrested  Buckingham,  and  committed 
him  to  the  Tower.  On  the  abdication  of  Richard  Cromwell  he  was 
released  from  Windsor  Castle,  the  place  which  had  been  allotted  for 
his  less  rigid  confinement ;  and  on  the  Restoration  he  recovered  his 
paternal  estates.  He  had  already  received  the  order  of  the  garter 
while  in  Holland,  and  he  was  now  sworn  of  the  privy  council,  and 
nominated  lord  lieutenant  of  the  county  of  York.  His  political 
conduct  however  was  most  versatile,  and  the  influence  which  he 
maintained  over  Charles  by  his  talent  for  agreeable  ridicule  was 
unworthily  employed  in  procuring  the  fall  of  Clarendon.  In  his 
habits  Buckingham  was  utterly  profligate.  He  appears  to  have 
regarded  buffoonery  as  an  honourable  and  legitimate  weapon  against 
a  court  rival  Not  unfrequently,  when  the  grave  chanoellor  had 
retired  from  the  council-table,  Buckingham  threw  the  king  into  con- 
vulsions of  laughter  by  mimicking  the  gait  of  the  venerable  statesman, 
carrying  a  cushion  diangling  by  his  side  as  the  bag  and  seals,  and 
ordering  an  attendant  to  precede  him  with  the  bellows  as  a  mace. 

On  the  formation  of  the  *  Cabal'  ministry  Buckingham's  name  con- 
tributed an  initial  to  that  anagram.  In  1670  he  proceeded  on  an 
embassy  to  the  court  of  France,  nominally  to  condole  with  Louis  XIV. 
upon  the  death  of  Charles's  sister,  the  duchess  of  Orleans,  but  in  truth 
to  urge  his  accession  to  the  triple  alUance.  On  that  occasion,  he 
condescended  to  pander  to  his  master's  pleasures  by  providing  him 
with  a  French  mistress ;  but  so  light  of  purpose  and  frivolous  was  he, 
that  the  ascendancy  which  he  might  thus  have  secured  was  lost  by  his 
total  neglect  of  the  afterwards  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  immediately 
upon  her  embarkation.  Objects  yet  more  unworthy  than  that  lady 
had  been  already  introduced  by  him  to  the  royal  notice,  and  the 
actresses,  Mistress  Davies  and  Nell  Gwynu,  were  first  known  at  court 
through  him.  **  He  was  a  man  indeed,"  to  use  the  strong  language  of 
a  contemporary  by  whom  he  was  well  known,  "  who  had  studied  the 
whole  body  of  vice ;"  and  assuredly  no  one  had  ever  less  barrier  of 
principle  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  instruction.  So  entirely  did  he 
set  at  nought  all  moral  feeling,  that  when  Charles  11.  on  one  occasion 
expressed  apprehensions  that  his  injured  queen  might  probably  inter- 
fere with  some  intrigue  by  her  jealousy,  Buckingham  offered  to  romove 
her  to  a  West  Indian  plantation,  where  ''  she  should  be  well  taken 
care  of,  without  creating  more  trouble."  The  king,  though  selfish 
and  cold-hearted,  had  enough  good  feeling  remaining  to  revolt  from 
so  atrocious  a  project 

Already,  in  1666,  Buckingham  had  manifested  symptoms  of  his 
fickleness,  and  had  forfeited  all  his  high  offices,  to  which  however  he 
was  subsequently  restored  through  his  own  submission  and  the  king's 
•xtreme  facility.  The  Duke  of  Ormond  had  taken  a  considerable  part 
against  him  on  this  occasion,  and  so  deeply  did  Buckingham  dierish 
resentment  that  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  he  was  concerned  in 
a  plot  which  nearly  ended  in  the  murder  of  that  nobleman  by  Colonel 
Blood.  The  transaction  was  not  inquired  into,  but  the  Earl  of  Ossory, 
eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  could  not  forbear  from  taxing 
Buckingham  with  his  guilty  even  in  the  king's  presence. 

Notwithstanding  his  public  and  private  crimes,  Buckingham  still 
retained  the  king's  £svour,  was  still  employed  on  important  embassies, 
and  like  his  father,  and  with  as  little  title  to  the  honour,  was  elected 
chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  On  the  dissolution  of  the 
Cabal  ministry  and  his  dismissal  from  office,  he  gradually  weaned 
himself  from  the  court  In  1674  he  resigned  the  chancellorship  of 
Cambridge^  and  vehemently  supported  the  Nonconformists  by  bis 
opposition  to  the  Test  Act.  He  was  deeply  engaged  in  the  popish 
plot,  and  the  remainder  of  his  days  wss  spent  in  factious  opposition, 
and  in  connection  with  the  intrigues  of  Shaftesbury. 

One  incident  in  Buckingham's  life  but  too  plainly  exhibits  the 
demoralisation  of  the  times  on  which  he  was  thrown.  Buckingham, 
having  been  detected  by  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  in  an  intrigue  with 
his  wife,  killed  him  in  a  duel,  while  the  wife  of  the  unfortunate  earl 
held  the  duke's  horse  during  the  combat,  in  the  disguise  of  a  page. 
For  this  murder,  which  occurred  in  February,  1667-68,  the  duke 
received  a  rojal  pardon,  but  it  was  afterwards  brought  before  the 
House  of  Lords  in  a  petition  presented  by  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland  in 
the  name  of  the  young  Earl  of  Shrewdbury,  who  desired  justice  against 
Buckingham  for  his  father's  blood  and  his  mother's  infamy.  The 
duke  insolently  replied,  "  first,  that  it  was  very  true  he  had  had  the 
hard  fortune  to  kill  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  but  that  it  was  on  the 
greatest  provocation  in  the  world ;  that  he  had  fought  him  twioa 
before,  and  had  as  often  given  him  his  life,  nevertheless  that  the  earl 
had  threatened  that  if  he  would  not  i^^ain  fight  him  he  would  pistol 
him  wherever  he  could  find  him,  and  that  for  these  reasons  the  king 
had  been  induced  to  pardon  the  fatal  result  of  their  meeting.  Secondly, 
that  as  for  that  part  of  the  petition  which  r^arded  Lady  Shrewsbury, 
he  knew  not  how  far  his  conversation  with  that  lady  was  cognisable 
by  that  House,  but  that  if  he  had  given  offence  by  it  she  was  now  gone 
into  retirement"  The  parliament  was  soon  afterwards  prorogued, 
and  although  a  day  had  been  appointed  for  taking  the  petition  into 
consideration,  it  does  not  appear  that  it  was  further  noticed. 
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On  the  death  of  Charles  11^  the  Duke  of  Baokingham,  consciotia 
that  ha  would  have  a  more  difficult  maiter  in  hia  sucoeiaor,  and  finding 
hja  health  mined  by  a  long  career  of  vice,  and  his  forione  diminished 
by  unbounded  eztravagaBoe,  retired  to  his  seat  of  Helmsley  in  Torkshire, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  fteld-amusementa.  His  death  occurred  on 
AprU  17ih  1688,  at  the  house  of  a  tenant  at  Kirkby  Moorslde,  after  a 
few  dayiT  IsTer  produced  by  sitting  on  the  damp  ground  when  heated 
hj  a  fozHshaaa ;  but  the  picture  of  destitution  so  finely  drawn  by  Pope 
in  the  third  of  bia  *  Moral  Easays'  is  greatly  exaggerated.  The  duke 
had  not  reduced  himself  to  beggary,  nor  did  he  breathe  his  last  in  the 
**  wont  inn*s  worst  room."  The  portrait  which  Diyden  has  presented, 
under  the  eharaoter  of  Zimri  in  '  Absalom  and  Achitophel '  is  by  no 
means  thus  overcharged,  and  may  be  unheaiUtinffly  received  not  only 
on  account  of  the  fineness  of  its  execution,  but  also  the  justice  of  its 
features. 

The  duke  was  interred  under  a  sumptuous  monument  in  Henry  YII.'s 
Chapel  in  Westminster  Abbey.  By  lus  death  without  issue  his  branoh 
of  Uie  ancient  family  of  YilUers  became  extinguished.  It  is  said  that 
he  was  the  first  person  who  introduced  from  Yanioe  into  England  the 
manufacture  of  glass  and  crystal.  In  the  intervals  which  he  snatched 
from  dissipation  and  politics  he  employed  himself  in  literary  oompo- 
sition.  For  the  stage  he  produced  '  The  Restaiuation,  or  Right  will 
take  place,'  a  trsgircomedy ;  *  The  Battle  of  Sedgmore,'  a  farce ;  '  The 
Chances,'  a  loose  and  improbable  comedy,  altered  from  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher ;  and  '  The  Rehearsal'  -Besides  these  he  published  a  *  Satire 
against  Mankind,'  some  poems,  and  one  of  his  speeches  in  parliamentb 
A  treatise  is  also  attributed  to  him  in  his  later  years,  the  genuineness 
of  which  may  perhaps  be  doubted  upon  a  perusal  of  its  title,  'A 
Discourse  upon  the  Reasonableness  of  Men  having  a  Religion  or 
Worship  of  a  Qod.'  These  writings  were  collected  in  cm  octavo  volume 
of  nujoellaneoua  works  in  1704. 

The  life  of  the  Duke  of  BockiDgbam  was  prinUd  and  his  works 
were  pirated  by  the  notorious  Curl  in  1721,  on  which  occasion  a  vote 
passed  the  House  of  Lords,  declaring  it  to  be  a  breach  of  privilege  to 
print  any  aeoount  of  the  life  or  any  of  the  works  of  a  deceased  peer 
without  consent  of  his  heirs  or  executors. 

JotBM  SHsmiu)^  DuKB  or  Buckinghamshire,  was  bom  in  1649,  and 
succeeded  hia  father  Edmund,  earl  of  Mulgrave,  in  that  title  in  1658. 
When  he  was  but  seventeen  years  old  he  served  in  the  same  ship  in 
which  Prince  Rupert  and  the  Duke  of  Albemarle  had  embarked  in  the 
first  Dutch  war.  At  the  meeting  of  parliament  in  the  blowing  year 
he  was  summoned  by  writ  to  take  his  seat,  but  was  excluded  on 
account  of  nonage  on  a  motion  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland.  In 
an  encounter  with  the  noted  Earl  of  Roebester,  which  oocorred  about 
this  time,  he  conducted  himself,  according  to  his  own  account  as  given 
in  hia  autoUcgraphy,  with  distinguished  credit. 

In  an  engagement  with  De  Ruyter  in  the  second  Dutch  war,  Sheffield 
served  witib  gallantry  as  a  volunteer  on  board  the  ship  of  the  Earl 
of  Oseory.  Hia  behaviour  in  the  engagement  procured  for  him  the 
oommand  of  the  best  second-rate  ship  in  the  navy.  In  the  land-service 
he  raised  a  regiment  of  foot,  and  commanded  it  as  colonel;  and  the 
old  Holland  regiment,  in  whieh  he  bore  the  like  eommisaion,  was  also 
placed  under  his  orders.  He  waa  inatalled  Knight  of  the  Qartefr, 
and  appointed  a  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber.  For  a  short  time 
he  entered  the  French  service  under  Turenne,  and  when  the  unhappy 
Monmouth  showed  symptoms  of  rebellion,  Sheffield  received  the  lord- 
lieutenancy  of  Yorkshire  with  the  government  of  Hull,  Arom  which 
Monmouth  waa  dinnissed.  - 

On  the  accession  of  James  II.  he  was  sworn  into  the  Privy  Council, 
and  appointed  Lord  C^iamberlain.  Not  being  very  fervent  in  his 
religious  opinioiM,  and  indeed  holding  a  place  in  the  high  commission, 
with  the  illegality  of  which  he  aftorwavds  professed  himself  to  be 
unacquainted,  he  took  no  part  in  the  revolution.  Once  it  was  designed 
to  request  him  to  jora  in  the  invitation  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  but 
the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  declared  that  he  well  knew  that  Mulgrave's 
coBcuivence  was  not  to  be  expected.  Hia  repty  to  King  William,  who 
mentioned  this  fact  to  him,  was  aingolaily  bold  and  upright :— **  Sire," 
said  he^  <*  if  the  proposal  had  been  made,  I  would  have  discovered  it 
to  the  king  whom  I  then  aervedi"  To  the  honour  of  WilHam,  it  should 
be  added,  that  ho  waa  tax  from  being  displeased  with  this  answer. 
Mulgrave  however  by  no  means  courted  the  favour  of  the  reigning 
king.  He  opposed  him  on  some  important  queations ;  and  it  is  related 
that  this  opposition  neither  interflBred  with  his  advancement,  nor  did 
his  advancement  silence  his  opposition.  In  16M  he  was  created 
Marquis  of  Normanby,  and  afterwards  was  admitted  into  the  caNnet 
council  with  a  pension  of  3000^.  per  annum. 

On  the  accession  of  Quetn  Anne  he  was  named  Lord  Privy  Seal 
It  is  said  that  an  early  tender  attachment  to  that  princess  once  nearly 
cost  him  his  life ;  for  that  Charles  II.,  in  order  to  punish  his  ambition, 
despatched  him  in  a  leaky  vessel  to  the  relief  of  Tangier.  In  1703 
he  was  created  Duke  of  Kovmanby  and  of  BuokinghamshirOb  In  con- 
sequence of  the  ascendancy  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  he  resigned 
the  Privy  Seal,  and  greatly  offended  the  queen  by  supporting  the 
Tory  motion  for  inviting  the  Princess  Sophia  to  England.  He  refused 
the  strong  temptation  of  the  chancellorship,  which  was  offered  to 
lure  him  ba<^,  and  employed  his  leisure  from  poUtics  in  erecting 
IJojCkingbam  Housa  at  Pimlico,  upon  land  granted  by  the  crown.  In 
1710  he  waa  made  Lord-Chamberlain  of  the  household,  but  after 


Queen  Anne's  death  he  reverted  to  opposition.  He  died  Felmiary  24, 
1720-1.  By  his  first  two  wives  he  was  without  children ;  by  his  third, 
a  daughter  of  James  IL  by  the  countess  of  Dorchester,  and  widow 
of  the  Earl  of  Anglesea,  besides  other  ehildren  he  had  a  son  Bdmond, 
by  whose  death  in  1785  the  line  of  Kieffl^d  became  extinct 

As  a  poet  the  Duke  of  Buckinghamshire  is  below  critidsm,  and  it 
is  to  his  rank  rather  than  to  Ms  talent  that  we  must  ascribe  the 
praises  which  he  received  from  Roscommon,  from  Dryden  (to  whom 
he  erected  a  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey),  and  from  Pope.  The 
few  proae  pieoea  which  the  Duke  of  Bnekinghamah ire  has  left  to  us  are 
light  and  graceful,  and  although  now  perh^M  forgotten,  they  deserve 
a  higher  rank  than  his  poetry.  Hia  remains  lie  under  a  sumptuous 
monument  erected  by  his  widow  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

GsoBOB  QnsirviLLS  Nuobnt  Tbmpls,  second  eari  of  Temple,  waa 
created  marquis  of  the  town  of  Buckingham  in  1784,  and  hia  son, 
Richard  Qrenville  Brydges  Chandos^  was  advanced  to  the  dukedom  of 
Buckingham  and  Chandoa  in  182S. 

BUCKINQHAM,  JAMBS  SILK,  was  bom  in  1786,  In  the  marine 
village  of  Flushing,  near  Falmouth,  in  Cornwall  His  &ther  had  been 
a  sea£Euing  man,  but  then  ooeupied  a  farm,  snd  died  while  Bucking- 
ham was  yet  a  boy.  His  mother  sent  him  to  school  at  Falmouth,  and 
was  desirous  of  bringing  him  .up  to  the  church,  but  he  preferred 
going  to  sea,  and  made  a  few  voyages  to  Lisbon,  in  the  last  of  which 
the  ship  was  captured  by  the  French,  and  the  crew  made  prisoners. 
After  some  delay  they  were  set  at  liberty,  but  on  their  way  home 
were  impressed  for  the  British  navy.  Buckingham  however  escaped 
from  .the  press-gang,  returned  to  Cornwall,  and  entered  into  an 
engagement  with  a  bookseller  at  Devonport,  in  whose  employ  he 
remained  about  four  years ;  and  here  he  seems  to  havo  gained  some 
knowledge  of  the  trade  of  a  printer.  He  however  took  to  the  sea 
again  on  board  a  king's  ship,  but  deserted,  returned  home,  tried  the 
law,  and  abandoned  that  profession  also.  He  married  before  he  was 
twenty  years  of  ag€^  About  this  time  bis  mother  died,  leaving  him  a 
considerable  property  in  chaige  of  trustees.  He  then  commenced 
business  as  a  bookseller,  on  borrowed  money.  One  of  his  trusteed 
robbed  him  of  his  property,  his  businets  proved  a  failure,  and  he  was 
left  destitute  with  a  wife  and  female  child. 

Leavhig  his  wife  in  the  care  of  her  friends,  Buckingham  then  went 
to  London,  in  the  hope  of  getting  an  engagement  as  captain  of  some 
vessel,  but  having  waited  till  he  was  almost  in  a  state  of  starvation, 
he  obtained  employment  In  a  printing-office,  and  was  afterwards 
engaged  at  the  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford.  At  length  he  was  appointed 
captain  of  a  West-Indiaman,  and  continued  four  or  five  years  in  that 
trade.  He  afterwards  was  a  captain  in  the  Mediterranean  trade,  and 
made  many  friends  at  Malta  and  Smyrna.  He  then  resolved  to  settle 
at  Malta  as  a  ship-owner  and  merohant,  and  baring  purohased  a  cargo 
of  goods,  he  sailed  fh>m  London  in  April  1813.  When  the  vessel 
reached  Malta,  the  plague  had  broken  out  thrr^,  and  no  persons  were 
allowed  to  land ;  the  cargo  however  was  tak«Ei  on  ahore,  and  the  ship 
then  proceeded  to  Smyrna.  While  he  remained  at  Smyrna,  many 
failures  took  place  in  Malta,  and  he  among  others  lost  all  his  property. 

Buckingham  then  resolved  to  try  his  fortune  in  Egypt,  and  Ivft 
Smyrna  for  that  purpose,  August  80, 181S.  He  was  well  received  at 
the  British  Embassy,  and  was  introduced  to  Yuseff-Boghos,  an  Arme- 
nian, the  principal  agent  of  the  pasha,  Mohammed  Ali,  who  waa 
then  absent  on  an  expedition  in  Arabia.  At  this  time  there  was  much 
speculation  about  renewing  the  comm«ree  with  India  through  the 
Red  Sea,  and  making  a  navigable  canal  fro  as  that  sea  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Buckingham  had  a  despatch  forwarded  to  the  pasha,  in  which 
he  ofiPered  his  serrices  to  examine  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  for  an  eligible 
track,  and  to  trace  as  fitr  ss  possible  the  course  of  the  ancient  canaL 
His  ofTer,  after  some  delay,  was  accepted,  and  having  in  the  meantime 
ascended  the  Nile  as  far  as  the  cataracts,  be  started  from  Keneh  on 
the  Nile,  with  a  single  attendant,  for  the  purpose  of  travelling  to 
Kosseir  on  the  Red  Sea.  His  attendant  deserted  him  on  the  route,  he 
was  robbed  of  everything  he  possessed,  and  was  left  entirely  us^ed. 
He  was  befriended  by  a  poor  Arab,  who  supplied  him  with  some 
scanty  covering,  and  at  length  reached  Kosseir,  wh^iee  however  he 
was  obliged  to  return  to  Keneh,  and  thence  to  Cairo,  witiiout  effectie^ 
anything.  At  Cairo  be  was  introduced  to  the  pasha,  Mohammed  Aii. 
with  whom  he  had  some  long  conversations,  and  again  set  out 
February  15,  1814,  for  the  same  purposes  as  before ;  he  reaefaed  Sues, 
and  traced  the  ancient  canal  as  ftkr  as  it  had  not  been  filled  up  an>l 
obliterated.  After  his  return  to  Cairo  the  pasha  had  changed  his 
mind  as  to  the  canal,  but  gave  him  a  commission  to  porohase  ships 
for  him  In  India,  and  to  encourage  a  trade  between  India  and  Egypt^ 

Mr.  Bockingham  then  left  Cairo  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  to 
Bombay  by  the  Red  Sea,  and  reached  Sues,  October  18,  IdH,  and 
Bombay  April  6,  1815,  having  been  delayed  in  Arabia.  He  found  the 
merchants  at  Bombay  distrustful  of  the  pasha  of  Egypt,  and  unwilliDg 
to  trade  with  him;  he  therefore  accepted  an  engagement  from  the 
agent  of  the  Imaum  of  Muscat  as  commander  of  a  ship  of  1200  tons 
burden,  which  was  intended  to  trade  to  China  on  the  iBMum^a 
account.  When  this  was  made  known  to  the  civil  authorities  nt 
Bombay,  and  also  that  he  had  no  licence  from  the  East  India  IHrsctors 
to  reside  in  India,  he  received  an  order  to  return  to  Engfamd,  but, 
after  much  remonstrance  on  his  part,  was  allowed  to  return  to  Egypt 
in  one  of  the  East  ladia.Company^s  ships,  which  was  abont  to  proceed 
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ip  the  Red  Sm  for  Ruireymg  puipoMS.  He  aooordingly  sailed  from 
Sombay  June  27,  1815,  was  landed  at  8ueE»  and  reached  Odro 
^Tovember  20,  in  the  eame  year.  After  another  interfiew  with  the 
Pasha  he  received  a  firman  and  other  aaaiatanoe,  1^  the  aid  of  which 
le  travelled  overland  to  India  through  Syria,  Meaopotamia,  and  Persia, 
Ireaaed  in  Turkish  ooatume,  and  speaking  Arabic^  which,  he  state% 
18  more  or  lees  understood  in  all  those  countries. 

From  thia  period  his  proceedings  in  the  East  are  imperfectly  known, 
[n  1816  he  was  in  Calcutta,  and  established  a  journal  there^  but  the 
soldneSB  of  his  eensures  of  the  mal-administration  of  Indian  stairs  led 
K>  his  expulsion  from  the  presidency  of  Bengal ;  hii  printing-presses 
Rrere  seised,  and  he  was  compelled  to  return  to  England. 

After  his  arrival  in  London,  Mr.  Buckingham  delivered  many  lectures 
igainet  the  mcmopoly  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  in  support  of 
opening  the  trade  to  China.  A  liberal  subscription  was  entered  into 
ko  re-imburse  him  for  the  losses  he  had  sustained  by  the  suppresrion 
)f  his  journal  He  established  in  London  '  The  Oriental  Herald,'  which 
became  the  precursor  of  several  similar  journals,  and  'The  Athenaeum,' 
nrhich  is  now  the  leading  literary  journal  among  those  which  are  pub- 
iisbed  weekly.  In  1822  he  published  his  '  Travels  in  Palestine ;'  in 
1 825  '  Travels  in  Arabia ;'  in  1827  '  Travels  in  Mesopotamia ;'  in  1880 
'  Travels  in  Assjria  and  Media.'  At  a  later  period  he  made  several 
tours  tt  J  rough  various  parts  of  Europe  and  of  North  America.  He 
published  2  vols,  on  Belgium,  the  Khine,  and  Switzerland ;  and  2  vols, 
on  France,  Piedmont,  and  Switcerland.  He  was  nearly  three  years  in 
America,  and  traversed  the  United  States  in  all  directions,  from  Maine 
to  Louisiana.  His  'Travels'  in  America  comprise: — 8  vols,  on  the 
Northern  States ;  3  vols,  on  the  Slave  States ;  8  vols,  on  the  Eastern 
Rud  Western  States ;  and  1  vol.  on  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New 
Brunswick.  Much  of  these  volumes  however  conslBts  of  statistics, 
Rud  a  great  variety  of  other  matters  of  compilation.  Their  literary  or 
other  worth  is  very  small. 

In  1882  Mr.  Buckingham  was  elected  member  of  parliament  for 
Sheffield,  and  he  retained  his  seat  till  1887.  He  was  a  supporter  of 
liberal  policy,  and  especially  of  social  reforms.  For  many  years  his 
chief  occupation  was  the  delivery  of  public  lectures  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  His  choice  of  subjects,  style,  and  especially  his  manner, 
were  popular  and  pleasing,  and  his  lectures  were  always  fully  attended. 
In  1848  he  was  the  chief  agent  in  establishing  a  literary  dub  called  the 
British  and  Foreign  Institute,  of  which  he  was  appointed  secretary, 
but  which  oeased  to  exist  in  about  three  years.  In  1849  he  published 
'National  Evils  and  Practical  Remedies,'  1  vol.,  in  which  he  expounded 
his  views  on  many  subjects  connected  with  the  public  welfare.  He 
was  a  zealous  advocate  of  the  temperance  movement,  and  he  was 
President  of  the  London  Temperance  League  formed  in  1851.  In 
1855  he  published  the  first  two  volumes  of  his  '  Autobiography,'  and 
he  intended  to  publish  the  next  two  volumes  in  the  course  of  the 
same  year,  but  he  dosed  his  life  of  extraordinary  vicissitude  aud 
adventure  on  June  80, 1856.  The  court  of  directors  of  the  East  India 
Company  had  made  amends  for  their  former  ill-treatment  by  granting 
him  a  pension,  which  he  enjoyed  for  a  few  of  the  last  years  of  his 
life,  and  which  is  continued,  we  believe,  to  ^his  widow,  who  is  stiU 
living,  having  been  his  wife  for  fifty  years.  He  had  also  for  a  few 
years  a  pension  of  200/.  a  year  from  the  civil  list.  The  manuscript 
journals  of  his  various  travels  occupy,  as  be  states  in  his  'Auto- 
biography,' 28  folio  volumes,  closely  written. 

BUCKLAND,  THE  VERY  REV.  WILLIAM,  Dean  of  Westmin- 
ster, an  eminent  geologist,  was  bom  at  Axminster,  Devon,  in  1784.  He 
was  educated  at  St.  Mary's  College,  Winchester,  and  from  thence,  in 
1801,  entered  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  as  scholar.  In  1803  ho 
was  elected  Fellow  of  this  college.  In  1813  he  was  appointed  reader 
in  mineralogy,  and  in  1818  reader  in  geology  in  Oxford  University. 
His  geological  lectures  were  characterised  by  such  clearness  and  com- 
prehensiveness of  description,  and  such  apt  illustration,  that  they  met 
with  brilliant  success.  Geology,  as  a  science,  was  then  in  its  infancy, 
and  much  of  its  subsequent  vigorous  advancement  is  due  to  Dr. 
Buckland's  lectures. 

The  Geological  Museum  at  Oxford  owes  its  chief  excellence  to 
Dr.  Buckland's  industry  in  procuring  and  arranging  specimens,  par- 
ticularly of  the  remains  of  the  larger  fossil  Mammalic^  and  other 
animals  from  the  caves  in  diffsrent  parts  of  England  and  Germany. 
He  spared  neither  pains  nor  expense  in  travelling  to  make  the  col- 
lection worthy  of  the  university  and  the  science  it  was  intended  to 
illustrate,  as  exemplified  in  his  '  Descriptive  Notes,'  with  sections  of 
50  miles  of  the  Irish  coast,  made  conjointly  with  the  Rev.  W.  Cony- 
beare,  di^-an  of  Llandaff,  during  a  tour  in  Ireland  in  1818,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  third  volume  of  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Geological 
Society.' 

In  1818  Dr.  Buckland  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 
In  1320  he  delivered  a  lecture  before  the  university,  which  was  after- 
wards published  under  the  title  'VindicioGeologica>,  or  the  Connexion 
of  Geology  with  Religion  explained.'  The  object  of  the  lecture  wss 
to  show  that  the  study  of  ^ology  has  a  tendenoy  to  confirm  the 
evidences  of  natural  retigion,  and  that  the  facts  developed  by  it  are 
consistent  with  the  accounts  of  the  Creation  and  Deluge  as  recorded 
in  the  Mosaic  writings. 

In  1822  he  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  an  ''Account  of  an 
assemblage  of  fossil  teeth  and  bones  of  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hippo- 


potamus, bear,  tiger,  hysena,  and  sixteen  other  animals,  disooveied  in 
a  cave  at  Eirkdale,  Yorkshire,"  and  for  which  in  the  same  year  the 
society  awarded  him  their  highest  honour,  the  Copley  medal.  This 
paper  was  made  the  foundation  of  a  treatise  published  in  1828, 
'  Reliquise  DUuvianes,  or  Observations  on  Organic  Remahis  attesting 
the  Action  of  an  Universal  Deluge,'  which  proved  of  essenttal  service 
in  the  promotion  of  geological  seienoe. 

In  1825  Dr.  Buckland  was  made  canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
He  was  president  of  the  British  Assodation  at  their  second  meeting 
at  Oxford  in  1882.  Four  years  later  he  published  his  Bridge- 
water  Treatise,  'Geology  aud  Mineralogy  oonsidered  with  reference 
to  Natural  Theology,'  2  vols.  8vo.  The  disooverr  of  new  facts  had 
materially  advanced  geological  sdence ;  and  modifying  in  this  work 
the  previous  diluvial  theory.  Dr.  Buckland  brought  the  weight  of  his 
authority  to  support  the  views  now  genfiorally  recdved.  One  of  the 
most  able  of  his  numerous  geological  writings,  as  subsequeniJy  testi- 
fied by  Murohlson  and  Sedgwick,  was  a  sketch  of  the  structure  of  the 
Alps,  published  in  the  'Annals  of  Philosophy,'  in  whidi  he  showed, 
for  the  first  time,  that  many  crystalline  rooks  of  this  chain  are  of  no 
higher  antiquity  than  our  Lias,  Oolitic,  and  Cretaceous  formations. 

The  'Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society'  contain  highly  valaable 
suggestive  evidence  of  Dr.  Buckland's  skill  as  a  field  geologist,  as  well 
as  a  palaeontologist,  and  among  them,  his  description  of  the  south- 
western coal  district  of  England  (1826)  may  be  mentioned  as  an 
example,  it  has  stood  the  test  of  more  than  forty  years,  aiid  is  still 
appealed  to  as  a  standard  work. 

Dr.  Buckland  waa  ohosen  on  the  Council  of  the  Roya^  Society  in 
1827,  and  in  subsequent  years  up  to  1849.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest 
fellows  of  the  Geological  Society,  having  been  elected  in  1818,  and  has 
twice  filled  the  presidential  chair.  His  anniversary  addresses  are 
printed  in  the  society's  '  JournaL'  He  is  also  a  Fellow  of  the  Linneean 
Society.  In  1845  he  was  made  Dean  of  Westminster;  and,  coming  to 
reside  in  London,  he  was  appointed  a  Trustee  of  the  British  Museum 
in  1847,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  meetings  of  sdentifio  sodeties, 
and  in  the  establishment  of  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology  in 
Jermyn-street  Since  the  year  1850  he  has  been  obliged  to  relinquish 
his  favourite  pursuits,  but  hopes  are  entertained  that  he  may  be  able 
once  more  to  resume  them.    [Su  Sdpplembnt.]  ^ 

BUD£,  GUILLAUME,  or,  as  he  is  better  known  by  the  Latinised 
name,  Budseus,  was  bom  in  Paris  in  1467  of  an  ancient  and  honourable 
family.  His  early  education  appears  to  have  been  neglected,  and  when 
he  went  to  Orl^ims  to  study  the  dril  law  he  profited  little,  owing  to 
his  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  Latin.  Indolence  and  a  love  of 
amusement  consumed  much  of  the  remainder  of  his  youth,  till  he  was 
suddenly  inspired  with  so  ardent  a  love  of  letters  that  he  even  regretted 
the  hours  necessarily  given  to  repose  and  refreshment,  and  applied  to 
learning  with  an  assiduity  which  threatened  injury  to  his  health.  Yet 
although,  to  use  his  own  words,  he  was  self-taught  and  late-taught^  he 
attained  an  eminence  in  learning  whidi  placed  nim  above  most  of  his 
contemporaries. 

BudsBus  was  well  known  by  name  both  to  Charles  VIII.  and  to 
Louis  XII.;  yet,  notwithstanding  he  was  twice  employed  by  the  latter 
king  in  Itahan  embassies,  and  even  inscribed  on  his  list  of  royal 
secretaries,  ho  did  not  appear  at  court  till  the  reign  of  Francis  I., 
during  the  interview  with  Henry  VIII.  at  Ardres.  The  king  then 
appointed  him  his  librarian  and  maltre-des  requdtes,  and  the  citisens 
of  Paris  named  him  provost  of  the  merchants — offices  which  he  com- 
plained  were  great  interruptions  to  his  piu'suit  of  letters.  In  1540, 
while  accompanying  the  court  on  a  summer  visit  to  the  coast  of 
Normandv,  in  order  to  avoid  the  excessive  heat,  he  contracted  a  fever 
of  which  he  died,  August  23,  1540.  He  left  injunctions  that  his  inter- 
ment should  take  place  by  night.  This  request,  and  an  avowal  of  Protest- 
antism made  at  Cfeneva  soon  after  his  decease  by  his  widow  and  some 
part  of  his  family  (he  left  seven  sons  and  four  daughters),  have  thrown 
doubt  on  his  orthodoxy,  and  he  has  been  abused  by  the  Romanists 
accordingly.  The  rumour  derives  strength  from  his  intimate  corre- 
spondence with  Erasmus,  whom  he  rivalled  in  anti-Ciceronianism,  and 
in  his  hatred  of  monks  and  illiterate  eccledastics.  In  one  of  his  letters 
he  shows  a  supremo  contempt  for  the  divines  of  the  Sorbonne^,  and 
calls  the  members  of  it  prating  sophists,  and,  with  the  deviation  of  a 
single  letter  (a  licence  not  to  be  denied  to  a  pun),  "divines  of  the 
Sorbonian  (Serbonian)  bog." 

Budffius  was  less  skilled  in  Latin  than  in  Greek,  and  his  epistolary 
style  in  the  former  language  is  tinged  with  harshness,  and  strongly 
contrasts  with  the  pure  and  elegant  tone  of  Erasmus.  His  works,  of 
which  an  accurate  list  is  given  by  Bailie t  in  his  '  Jugemens  des  S^avans,' 
were  collected  at  Basel  in  1557  in  four  folio  volumes,  an  edition  which 
has  become  extremely  scarce.  All  his  writings  abound  in  learning ; 
but  the  tract  best  known  to  modem  readers  is  entitled  'Do  Assc  et 
Partibus  ejus,'  in  the  preface  to  which  he  complains  that  on  his  wedding- 
day  he  was  not  allowed  more  than  six  hours  for  study.  A  second  story, 
which  has  been  attributed  to  other  great  scholars  also,  rests  on  not 
quite  so  good  authority.  "An  alarm  of  fire  having  been  one  day  given 
while  he  was  at  work  in  his  study,  he  asked  the  terrified  servant  with 
sreat  calmness  why  she  did  not  inform  her  mistress.  '  You  kx^w,' 
he  added,  '  I  never  concern  myself  about  household  matters.'  "  His 
'  Commentaries  on  the  Greek  Tongue'  are  still  deservedly  held  in  high 
repute.    They  elucidate  many  terms  employed  by  the  orators,  the 
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explanation  of  which  ia  not  so  easily  attainable  elsewhere.  His  Greek 
letters  also  are  written  with  much  el^ance,  and  show  a  profound 
knowledge  of  the  languagOi 

BUDGELL,  EUSTA'CE,  son  of  the  Rev.  Gilbert  Budgell,  wss  bom 
about  1685  at  St.  Thomas's,  near  Exeter.  Through  his  mother,  Mary 
Gulston,  daughter  of  a  bishop  of  Bristol,  he  was  connected  with  Addison, 
who  used  to  name  him  "  that  man  who  calls  himself  my  cousin/'  and 
who  wrote  an  epilogue  to  Prior's  '  Phaedra '  which  was  attributed  to 
Budgell,  and  acquired  for  him  a  reputation  which  he  little  merited. 
He  was  educated  at  Christchurch,  Oxford,  and  afterwards  entered  at 
the  Temple ;  where,  devoting  himself  to  literature,  he  wrote  largely 
in  the  '  Spectator,'  to  which  be  contributed  all  the  papers  marked  X, 
and  on  the  discontinuance  of  that  work  all  those  in  the  'Guardian' 
marked  with  an  asterisk.  Through  Addison's  influence  he  held  many 
subordinate  offices  under  government  in  Ireland;  and  in  1717,  when 
his  patron  became  secretary  of  state  in  England,  he  procured  for  Budgell 
the  lucrative  appointment  of  accountant  and  comptroller-general  in 
Ireland.  A  misunderstanding  with  the  lord-lieutenant,  Lonl  Bolton, 
and  some  lampoons  which  Budgell  was  indiscreet  enough  to  write  in 
consequence,  occasioned  his  resignation. 

From  that  time  he  appears  to  have  trodden  a  downward  course : 
he  lost  20,000^  in  the  South  Sea  fiubble,  and  spent  5000^  more  in 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  get  into  parliament.  In  order  to  save  himself 
from  ruin  he  joined  the  knot  of  pamphleteers  who  scribbled  against 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  he  was  presented  with  10002.  by  the  Duchess 
of  Marlborough.  Much  of  the  'Craftsman'  was  written  by  him ;  also 
a  weekly  pamphlet  called  the  '  Bee,'  which  commenced  in  1783,  and 
extended  to  100  numbers.  But  his  necessitiee  reduced  him  to  dishonest 
methods  for  procuring  support,  and  he  obtained  a  place  in  the '  Dunciad,' 
not  on  acoount  of  want  of  wit  but  of  want  of  principle,  by  appearing 
as  a  legatee  in  Tindal's  will  for  2000^,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  next  heir 
and  nephew— a  bequest  which  Budgell  is  thought,  perhaps  unjustly,  to 
have  obtained  surreptitiously.  On  May  the  4th  1736,  broken  in 
character  and  reduced  to  poverty,  he  took  a  boat  at  Somerset  Stairs, 
and  ordering  the  waterman  to  row  down  the  river,  he  thi'ew  himself 
into  the  stream  as  they  shot  London  bridge.  Having  taken  the 
precaution  of  filling  his  pockets  with  stones,  he  rose  no  more.  On  the 
morning  before  ^hat  on  which  he  drowned  himself  he  had  endeavoured 
to  persuade  a  natural  daughter,  at  that  time  not  more  than  eleven 
years  of  age,  to  accompany  him.  She  however  refused,  and  afterwards 
entered  as  an  actress  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  Budgell  left  in  his 
secretary  a  slip  of  paper,  on  which  was  written  a  broken  distiohi 
intended  perhaps  as  an  apology  for  his  act : — 

"  What  Calo  did,  and  AddlBon  approved. 
Cannot  be  wrong." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  fallacy  of  this  defence  of  his 
conduct,  there  being  as  little  resemblance  between  the  cases  of  Budgell 
and  Cato,  as  there  is  reason  for  considering  Addison's  '  Cato '  written 
with  the  view  of  defending  suicide. 

BUFFALMACCO,  an  old  painter  of  Florence  of  the  beginning  of 
the  14th  century,  and  a  scholar  of  Andrea  Tafi,  celebrated  for  his 
humour  by  Boccaccio  and  Sacchetti,  and  for  his  ability  by  Ghiberti 
and  Vasari.^  The  name  of  Bufialmacco  appears  to  have  been  a  nick- 
name as  given  to  him  by  Boccaccio :  his  real  name  is  said  to  have 
been  Buonamico  di  Cristofano,  but  some  have  supposed  the  name 
of  Buonamico,  which  is  used  by  Ghiberti,  to  have  been  a  nickname 
also.  Rumohr  and  others  have  even  doubted  his  actual  existence, 
supposing  that  Yasari  himself  has  given  him  his  historical  existence  by 
confounding  together  the  real  Buonamico  of  Ghiberti  and  the  imaginary 
Buffalmacco  of  Boccaccio— an  idea  which  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred 
to  either  Baldinucci  or  Lanzi,  or  any  of  the  Italian  editors  of  Vaeari's 
work.  This  however  is  certain,  that  Yasari  has  gleaned  most  that  is 
interesting  and  all  that  is  amusing  in  his  '  Life  of  Buffalmacco '  from 
the  novels  of  Boccaccio  and  Sacchetti;  and  some  of  his  narrations  of 
the  ready  humour  of  this  painter  are  the  most  amusing  passagps  in 
his  'Lives:'  they  are  from  the  following  novels  of  Boccaccio: — 
*  Decamerone,'  viii.  3, 6,  9 ;  ix.  8,  6 ;  and  the  following  of  Sacchetti  :— 
161. 169, 191, 192. 

Yasari  enumerates  many  of  Buffalmacco's  works,  of  which  however 
scarcely  anything  now  remains.  Of  those  attributed  to  him  there  are 
still  some  in  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa,  and  at  Arezzo.  At  Pisa  there 
is  a  *  Creation  of  the  Universe,'  some  stories  from  the  life  of  Noah  and 
his  sons;  and  the  'Crucifixion,'  the  'Resurrection,'  and  the  'Ascension 
of  Christ;'  but  though  there  is  some  meaning  in  them  as  compositions, 
as  designs  they  are  barbarous  works :  they  are  engraved  in  Lacinio's 
'  Campo  Santo,'  Yasari  however  speaks  of  other  works  which  have 
perished  as  very  superior  to  these,  and  be  says  that  Buffalmacco,  when 
he  chose  to  exert  himself,  which  was  not  often,  was  equal  to  any  of 
his  contemporaries.  In  some  of  his  works  in  Pisa  he  was  assisted  by 
Bruno  di  Giovanni,  who  is  also  mentioned  by  Boccaccio.  Buffalmacco 
died  poor,  aocordmg  to  Yasari,  in  1340,  aged  78,  but  according  to 
Baldinucci  he  was  still  living  in  1851 ;  he  was  therefore  probably  a 
younger  painter  than  Giotto,  who  died  in  1836,  aged  60,  though 
Yasari's  account  makes  Buffalmacco  the  elder. 

(Yasari,  Vite  di  Pittori,  dfcc;  Baldinucci,  Notizie  del  ProfeaoH  del 
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Benjamin  Le  Clero  Buffon,  a  councillor  of  parliament^  wac  bom  at 
Montbard,  in  Burgundy,  on  the  7th  September  1707,  a  y^r  which 
was  also  marked  by  the  entrance  of  Linn^  into  life.  We  first  trace 
the  young  Buffon  at  Dijon,  where  he  was  entered  at  the  Jesuits* 
College  as  a  student  of  law;  but  it  would  appear  that  the  legal 
profession,  which  his  father  wished  him  to  adopt,  had  no  charms 
for  him,  and  that  astronomy  and  mathematicB  were  his  favourite 
pursuits.  The  parent^  observing  his  son's  disgust  at  the  former  study 
and  his  zealous  application  to  the  last-named  sciences,  wisely  suffered 
him  to  follow  the  path  which  he  had  chosen,  and  he  became  so 
wedded  to  his  geometry  that  some  of  his  biographers  assert,  that 
while  his  companiona  were  at  their  sports  he  was  generally  to  be 
seen  in  some  retired  nook  poring  over  his  pocket  Euclid.  Such  a 
mode  of  spending  hours,  which  would  otherwise  hav»  been  hours  of 
idleness,  brought  forth  its  fraits  in  due  season,  and  there  are  stories 
current  that  he  had  anticipated  Newton  in  some  of  his  discoveriesi,  but 
that  he  withheld  his  claim,  observing  that  people  were  not  obliged  to 
believe  the  assertion.  We  receive  these  on  dUs  with  some  grains  of 
allowance,  for,  to  say  nothing  of  dates,  vanity  was  oertainly  not  absent 
as  an  ingredient  in  Buffon's  character. 

An  acquaintance  which  he  had  made  with  Lord  Kingston  and  his 
tutor,  at  Dijon,  soon  ripened  into  friendship,  and  Buffon  travelled 
through  Italy  with  these  companions,  the  latter  of  whom  appears  to 
have  been  a  man  of  science,  while  the  former  was  the  ready  partner 
in  his  pleasures:  the  friends  afterwards  visited  Paris  and  London 
together.    The  death  of  his  mother,  whom  he  lost  during  this  expe- 
dition, put  him  in  possession  of  a  large  income,  nearly  12,000^,  but  ha 
did  not  settle  down  on  his  estate  till  the  age  of  twenty-five.     In  this 
retirement  he  resolutely  pursued  his  studies,  and  as  it  may  not  be 
uninteresting  to  those  who  think  life  was  not  given  to  as  to  be  passed 
in  mere  frivolities,  to  know  how  Buffon  passed  his  time,  we  select  the 
following  account  from  a  modem  biographer,  premising  that   the 
history  of  one  day  seems  to  have  been  that  of  aU  the  others,  generally 
speaking,  throughout  a  period  of  fifty  years.    "  After  he  was  dressed 
he  dictated  letters,  and  regulated  his  domestic  affiiirs;  and  at  six 
o'clock  ha  retired  to  his  studies  at  the  pavilion  called  the  Tower  of 
St.  Louia.    This  pavilion  was  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  garden, 
about  a  furlong  from  the  house,  and  the  only  farciture  which  it 
contained  was  a  large  wooden  secretary  and  an  arm-chair.    No  books 
or  pictures  relieved  the  naked  appearance  of  the  apartment,  or  dis- 
tracted the  thoughts  of  the  learned  possessor.    The  entrance  was  by 
green  folding  doors,  the  walls  were  painted  green,  and  the  interior 
had  the  appearance  of  a  chapel,  on  account  of  the  elevation  of  the 
roof.    Within  this  was  another  cabinet,  where  Buffon  resided  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  on  account  of  the  coldness  of  the  other 
apartment^  and  where  he  composed  the  greater  number  of  his  works. 
It  was  a  small  square  building,  situated  on  the  side  of  a  terrace,  and 
was  ornamented  with  drawings  of  birds  and  beasts.    Prince  Henry  of 
Prussia  called  it  the  cradle  of  natural  history ;  and  Rousseau,  before 
he  entered  it,  used  to  fall  on  his  knees  and  kiss  the  threshold.     At 
nine  o'clock  Buffon  usually  took  an  hour's  rest;  and  his  breakfast, 
which  consisted  of  a  piece  of  bread  and  two  glasses  of  wine,  was 
brought  to  the  pavilion.    When  he  had  written  two   hours  after 
breakfast,  he  returned  to  the  house.    At  dinner  he  spent  a  consider- 
able portion  of  time,  and  indulged  in  all  the  gaieties  and  trifles  which 
occurred  at  tabla    After  dinner  he  i^lept  an  hour  in  his  room,  took  a 
soUtary  walk,  and,  during  the  rest  of  the  evening,  he  either  conversed 
with  his  family  or  guests,  or  sat  at  his  desk  examining  tho  papers 
which  were  submitted  to  his  judgment.    At  nine  o'clock  he  went  to 
bed  to  prepare  himself  for  the  same  routine  of  judgment  and  pleasureL*' 
Among  his  other  studies  the  alleged  burning  of  the  Roman  fleet* 
under  Marcellus,  by  Archimedes,  on  its  approach  within  bowshot,  by 
means  of  mirrors,  attracted  his  attention,  and  he  commenced  a  aeries 
of  experiments,  with  the  view  of  verifying  the  fact.    After  several 
experiments  and  considerable  expense,  he  constructed  a  great  mirror, 
composed  of  168  pieces  of  plain  silvered  glass,  six  inches  by  eight. 
The  contrivance  allowed  of  ezteusive  motion,  the  whole  of  the  pieces 
being  set  in  an  iron  frame,  with  an  apparatus  of  screws  and  springa. 
Having  made  his  preparations  he  oommenced  his  experiments,  and, 
on  the  2drd  of  March,  a  plank  of  beech,  which  had  been  covered  with 
tar,  was  set  on  fire  at  the  distance  of  sixty-six  feet,  only  forty  mirrors 
being  brought  to  bear  on  it,  and  without  their  being  set  in  the  stand. 
On  the  same  day  ninety-eight  mirrors,  under  some  disadvantageous 
circumstances,  ignited  a  tarred  and  sulphured  plank,  at  the  distance 
of  126  feet.    Other  experiments  were  still  more  successful.    At  thre«» 
o'clock,  on  the  5th  of  April,  154  mirrors  fired  small  sulphured  chi[  a 
of  deal,  mingled  with  chai*coal,  at  the  distance  of  250  feet»  when  the 
day  was  not  bright :  a  few  seconds  were  sufficient  to  produce  ignition 
when  the  sun  shone  powei*fully.    An  unclouded  and  clear  sun,  soon 
after  mid-day  of  the  10th  of  April,  inflamed  very  suddenly  a  tarred 
fir-plank,  the  distance  being  150  feet,  and  the  number  of  mirrors 
brought  into  action  being   123.    On  the  llth  of  April  some  small 
combustibles  were  ignited  by  12  mirrors,  at  20  feet ;  a  large  pewter 
flask,  6  lbs.  in  weight,  was  melted  by  45  mirrors  at  the  same  dis- 
tance, and  some  thin  pieces  of  silver  and  iron  were  brought  to  a  red 
heat  by  117.    These  experiments  led  him  to  others,  having  for  their 
object   tho  structure  of  mirrors  by   l>ending  glass  upon  spheric^ 
moulds ;  but  his  great  difficulty  appears  to  have  been  encountered  in 
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the  cooling  and  grinding,  and  only  three,  it  is  Raid,  were  preserved 
out  of  twenty-four.  He  presented  one  of  these,  having  a  diameter  of 
46  inches,  and  considered  as  the  most  powerful  burning-glass  in 
Europe,  to  the  king  of  France. 

Hitherto  we  have  seen  BufFon  devoting  himself  to  his  studies  with 
unwearied  diligence ;  but  the  more  abstruse  of  the  sciences  and  the 
formation  of  his  style  appear  to  have  almost  entirely  occupied  him  up 
to  a  certain  period. 

Some  few  years  however  before  he  commenced  the  experiments 
above  recorded,  he  was,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two  (about  the  year  1739), 
called  to  succeed  M.  Dufay,  who,  struck  by  a  mortal  disease  (the  small- 
pox), had  recommended  Buffon  to  the  minister  as  the  only  man  capable 
of  following  up  his  projects  in  the  office  of  intendant  of  the  Royal 
Garden  and  Museum,  where  he  planted  the  two  avenues  of  lime-trees 
which  terminate  towards  the  extremity  of  the  nursery,  and  mark  the 
limits  of  the  garden  at  that  period.  The  appointment  seems  to  have 
at  once  awakened  his  dormant  love  for  the  study  of  natural  history. 
His  ardent  mind  took  au  immediate  and  comprehensive  view  of  the 
subject^  and  commencing  with  the  theory  or  history  of  the  earth  as  his 
basis,  he  followed  it  out  through  the  great  work  which  has  immor- 
talised his  name  as  a  zoologist,  calling  to  bis  assistance  the  talents  of 
men  who  were  most  deeply  versed  in  particular  branches  of  the 
study : — the  names  of  Daubenton  and  Lac^pMe  stand  pre«6minent 
among  those  who  were  thus  associated  with  him. 

His  marriage  with  Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Belin,  in  1762,  appears  to 
have  been  productive  of  great  happiness  to  both  parties,  for  she  is 
recorded  as  anxiously  watching  all  his  steps  on  the  road  to  fame,  and 
rejoicing  with  him  at  the  honours  which  were  showered  upon  him  by 
crowned  heads  and  learned  societies.  Louis  XIV.,  in  1776,  raised  his 
estate  into  a  compt^,  and  invited  him  to  Fontainebleau,  with  a  view 
of  inducing  him  to  accept  the  office  of  Administrator  of  the  Forests  of 
France,  but  Buffon  declioed  the  office. 

His  days  appear  to  have  been  passed  in  great  tranquillity,  uninter- 
rupted till  a  late  period  of  his  life,  when  that  cruel  disease,  the  stone, 
came  to  embitter  the  rest  of  it^  After  seven  or  eight  years  of  suffering 
he  died  on  the  16th  of  April  1788,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one.  Fifty-seven 
stones,  some  of  them  as  large  as  a  bean,  are  said  to  have  been  found  in 
his  bladder.  His  body  was  embalmed,  and  placed  in  the  same  vault 
with  that  of  his  wife,  at  Montbard.  The  respect  paid  to  his  memory 
was  great,  and  reflected  honour  on  the  assemblage  of  academicians  and 
persons  of  rank  and  distinction  who  followed  his  remains  to  the  tomb. 
It  is  said  that  above  20,000  people  had  congregated  to  see  the  funeral 
pass.  Condoroet^  Broussonet^  Yicq  d'Azyr,  and  Lac^p5de  were  his 
principal  eulogists. 

Buffon  left  an  only  son,  whose  abilities  were  considerable,  and  whose 
attachment  to  his  parent  was  extreme,  if  indeed  filial  love  can  ever  be 
extreme.  He  was  in  the  army,  and  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  major  in 
the  n-giment  of  Angoumois.  We  have  seen  the  father's  obsequies 
celebrated  by  the  great  and  good,  and  attended  by  the  people;  but 
this  homage  to  a  great  genius  was  soon  to  give  way  to  the  storm  that 
darkened  the  political  horizon  of  all  Europe.  The  son  of  the  great 
Conite  de  Buffon  expiated  the  crime  of  his  birth  ou  the  scaffold  which 
had  already  reeked  with  the  noblest  blood  of  France ;  and  even  the 
bones  of  the  father — ^the  man  whom  the  people  had  delighted  to 
honour — could  not  escape  desecration.  The  remuns  of  the  illustrious 
zoologist  were  torn  from  the  grave ;  the  lead  in  which  he  was  hearsed 
was  plundered,  and  his  monument  was  razed  to  the  ground.  And 
when  a  citizen,  to  whom  science  was  dear,  complained  to  the  Committee 
of  Public  Instruction  of  the  outrage,  and  proposed  that  Buffon  should 
have  a  place  in  the  Pantheon,  he  was  answered  that  the  temple  would 
be  profaned  by  the  presence  of  one  who  had  been  connected  with  the 
aristocracy  of  France. 

The  character  of  Buffon's  mind  seems  to  have  been  comprehensive, 
exhibiting  an  insatiable  desire  of  knowledge  joined  with  a  persevering 
fondness  and  appetite  for  study  rarely  to  be  found :  to  these  gifts 
nature  had  added  a  most  fervid  imagination,  and,  his  biographers 
have  superadded,  no  small  portion  of  vanity.  He  would  read  to  his 
visitors  those  passages  in  his  works  which  were  his  greatest  favourites, 
such  as  portions  of  his  natural  history  of  man,  the  description  of  the 
Arabian  deserts  in  the  account  of  the  camel,  and  his  poetical  pages  on 
the  swan.  The  last  affected  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  to  whom  the 
author  read  it  when  he  was  on  a  visit  to  Montbard,  so  strongly,  that 
he  sent  to  the  zoologist  a  service  of  porcelain  on  which  swans  were 
represented  in  almost  every  attitude. 

i^uffou  was  of  a  noble  countenance  and  commanding  figure,  and  his 
fondness  for  magni6cenoe  and  dress  seems  to  have  amounted  almost  to 
a  passion.  It  is  curious  to  observe  such  an  intellect  as  his  finding 
time  in  the  midst  of  the  severest  studitrs  to  submit  bis  head  to  the 
f .  iseur  often  twice  and  sometimes  three  times  in  the  day,  and  to  make 
his  toilet  in  the  extreme  of  the  fashion.  On  a  Sunday,  after  the 
service  of  the  church,  the  peasantry  of  Montbard  came  to  gaze  ou  the 
count,  who,  clad  in  the  richest  dress,  and  at  the  head  of  his  son  and 
retainers,  was  wont  to  exhibit  himself  to  theu*  admiring  eyes.  This 
last  exhibition  however  may  have  been  a  trait  of  the  times. 

His  devotion  to  study  early  ripened  into  a  habit,  and  became  his 
solace  under  the  excruciatiDg  torments  which  embittered  the  last 
yean  of  lua  life.  When  asked  how  he  had  found  time  to  do  so  much, 
he  would  reply^  "  Have  I  not  spent  fifty  years  at  my  desk  ?  **    Buffon's 


style  was  brilliant  and  eloquent  even  to  the  verge  of  poetry ;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  a  mmd  which  had  been  trained  and  disciplined 
in  the  severity  of  the  exact  sciences  should  surrender  the  reins  so 
entirely  to  the  most  luxuriant  but  wildest  imagination.  Hence  he  was 
often  arraigning  nature  at  the  bar  of  his  fancy  for  some  supposed 
defect  of  design,  when  the  fault  was  in  his  own  want  of  perception  of 
the  end  to  which  that  design  was  directed,  arising  from  his  not  being 
acquainted  with  the  habits  to  which  it  ministered.  His  observatioDB 
on  the  bill  of  the  avoset,  on  the  structure  of  the  sloth,  and  on  the 
melancholy  condition  of  the  woodpecker  (Ptcus),  are  examples  of  this 
habit;  upon  the  woodpecker  he  ia  quite  pathetic,  but^  as  in  all  such 
cases,  he  bestows  his  pity  very  needlessly.  He  has  been  charged  with 
infidelity ;  but  this,  like  some  others,  is  a  charge  easy  to  he  made  and 
hard  to  be  disproved ;  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  bis  works 
afford  some  ground  for  it.  His  moral  character,  we  are  compelled  to 
add,  was  far  from  good,  there  being  too  much  evidence  in  proof  of 
his  licentious  habits  and  conversation  to  admit  of  doubt  on  the 
subjects 

His  works  were  numerous,  and  have  obtained  for  him  that  fame 
which  he  is  said  to  have  so  much  desired.  His  translations  of  Hales's 
'Vegetable  Statics,'  and  of  Newton's  *  Fluxions.'  both  of  which  he 
prefaced  with  great  ability,  appear  to  have  been  undertaken  with  a 
view  of  improving  his  style  as  well  as  of  advancing  his  knowledge. 
The  *  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy,'  of  which  he  was  so  distin> 
guished  a  member,  contain  many  of  his  papers ;  but  without  entering 
into  these  and  other  compositions,  we  proceed  to  the  notice  of  his 
optu  ffutgnum,  the  'Hlstoire  Naturelle.'  Of  the  quarto  editions,  the 
first  in  86  vols.,  printed  at  the  royal  press,  appeared  in  1749,  and  was 
in  a  course  of  publication  down  to  1788 ;  another  was  published  in 
1774  and  the  following  years,  in  28  vola,  but  this  is  comparatively  of 
lees  value,  for  though  it  contains  the  supplementary  matter,  Dauben- 
ton's  'Anatomy'  is  cut  out,  and  the  plates  are  considered  as  worn  and 
bad.  Of  the  Supplement,  6  vols,  appearad  in  Buffon's  lifetime ;  the 
7th  was  published  in  1789,  by  Lac^p6de,  after  Buffon's  death,  and  in 
it  Lac^pMe  expressed  his  deep  regret  for  the  loss.  In  the  department 
of  the  Birds,  Buffon  was  assissted  by  M.  Queneau  de  Montbeillard, 
Baillon,  and  the  Abb^  Bexon.  There  are  6  vols,  on  minerals;  a  history 
of  vegetables  was  also  contemplated.  The  magnificence  of  the  *  Planches 
Enlumln^es '  is  well  known  to  every  collector. 

The  '  Histoire  Naturelle  *  has  been  translated  into  Italian,  Spanish, 
Dutch,  German  (twice  with  additions),  and  English.  Numerous 
editions  of  the  '  Histoire  Naturelle '  have  been  published  in  France 
since  the  death  of  Buffon,  as  well  as  several  selections  from  his 
writings.  Of  the  former,  ihe  most  valuable  sre  the  '  Histoire  Natu- 
relle de  Buffon,  mise  un  nouvel  ordre ;  pr^c^d^e  d'une  notice  sur  les 
ouvrages  et  la  vie  de  Buffon,  par  M.  le  Baron  Cuvier,'  in  36  vols.  8vo, 
Paris,  1825-26;  and  that  edited  by  M.  A.  Richard,  m  80  vols.  8vo, 
1824,  &0. 

BUGEAUD  DE  LA  PICONNERIB,  THOMAS  ROBERT,  DUG 
D'ISLY,  Marshal  of  France,  was  born  at  Limoges,  October  15, 1784. 
He  came  of  a  good  family,  most  of  the  members  of  which  were 
among  the  emigrants  of  the  firat  revolution.  Young  Bugeaud  however 
remained  in  France,  and  having  chosen  a  military  life,  entered  the 
army  as  a  private  in  1804.  At  Austerlitz  he  was  a  corporal;  tho 
following  year  he  was  made  sub-lieutenant.  He  served  in  the  cam- 
paign of  Prussia  and  Poland,  and  was  wounded  at  Pultusk,  Nov.  26, 
1806.  Sent  into  Spain  as  adjutant-major  he  speedily  caught  the  eye 
of  Marshal  Suchet^  who  in  his  despatches  made  frequent  mention  of 
Bugeaud's  merits.  He  in  consequence  rose  steadily  in  professional 
rank  till  he  was  made  lieutenant-colonel,  and  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  14th  regiment  of  the  line.  On  his  return  to  Fituice  he 
was  created  colonel. 

On  the  abdication  of  Napoleon  L,  Bugeaud  gave  in  his  adhesion  to 
the  restored  dynasty ;  but,  with  most  of  the  other  officers,  went  over 
to  the  emperor  on  his  return  from  Elba.  During  the  Hundrt- d  Days 
he  had  the  command  of  a  small  body  of  troops,  and  with  it  he  suc- 
ceeded in  defeating  a  much  superior  Austrian  force  at  I'Hdpital-sous- 
Conflans,  June  1815.  Upon  the  second  restoration,  Bugeaud  retired 
to  his  estate,  where  he  diligently  cultivated  the  soil,  till  the  revolution 
of  July  1830  called  him  again  into  public  life.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  became  an  earnest  supporter 
of  Louis  Philippe,  whose  confidence  he  quickly  gained,  and  who 
named  him  maiahal.  In  Jauuary  1834  occurred  a  deplorable  events 
which  caused  great  excitement  in  Paris,  and  rendered  Bugeaud  ex- 
tremely unpopular  :  this  was  the  death  of  M.  Dulong,  in  a  duel 
between  him  and  General  Bugeaud,  arising  out  of  some  bitter  remarks 
made  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  Dulong  in  reply  to  Bugeaud, 
iu  a  debate  on  the  conduct  of  Marshal  SoulL  So  great  was  the  exas- 
peration of  the  Parisians,  that  the  government  found  it  advisable  on 
tbo  occasion  of  Dulong's  funeral  to  take  precautions  against  an 
insurrection.  A  few  months  later  Bugeaud's  unpopularity  was 
increased  by  tho  decisive  measures  he  took  for  suppre^siug  the 
various  ^meutes  which  broke  out,  and  especially  by  haviog  his  name 
coupled  with  the  massacre  of  the  Rue-Transuonain. 

In  1837  Bugeaud  was  sent  to  Algiers,  where  he  concluded  a  treaty 
with  Abd-el-Kader,  which  was  much  criticised  at  home,  but  which 
served  the  purpose  for  which  Bugeaud  made  it — that^  namely,  of 
enabling  the  French  commander,  by  securing  the  inactivity  of  tho 
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only  chief  whota  prowen  and  authority  wwe  really  to  be  feared,  to 
direct  hie  whole  etrength  agaimt  the  dieumted  tribes,  and  reduoe 
Uicm  Miooessively  to  submiuion.  Bugeand  returned  to  Parii  to  give 
an  account  of  his  misaion.  It  loon  appeared  that  Bugeaud  Imew 
better  how  to  deal  with  the  Arabs  than  the  officers  preyiously  sent; 
and  in  1840,  affairs  appearing  very  unpromising,  Marshal  Vidl^e  was 
recalled,  and  Bugeaud  was  appointed  governor-general  of  the  French 
poBseesions  in  Africa.  We  hate  already  given  an  outline  of  his  pro- 
oeediogs  [ALofeBiB,  in  Osoa.  Div. ;  and  Abd-bl-Kaoeb,  ante,  ooL  12], 
and  it  will  be  enough  here  to  observe,  tiiat  the  maxim  he  was  fond  of 
repeating  was  that  "  to  conquer  the  Arab  you  must  first  become  an 
Arab/'  and  that  in  aceordance  with  this  he  set  about  organising  the 
Zouaves  and  other  irregular  soldiers,  characteriied  by  their  capacity 
for  acting  independently  as  well  as  in  masses,  their  celerity  of  motion, 
and  their  daring,  and  who  have  since  become  so  important  a  part  of 
the  French  army ;  and  having  established  a  chain  of  fortified  posts,  he 
was  enabled  to  maintain  incessant  attacks  and  surpriees,  never  per- 
mitting any  body  of  armed  natives  to  collect  without  immediately 
dispersing  them,  and  never  allowing  any  hostile  tribes  to  carry  on  any 
of  their  ordinary  agricultural  avocations.  From  his  enezgy  and  ruth- 
lesBuess,  there  wae  no  escape  for  the  uncivilised  natives.  Attacked  in 
detail,  resistance  was  useless  |  there  was  only  the  choice  of  submission 
or  destruction.  In  three  years  Bugeaud  was  able  to  announce  that 
there  was  no  longer  an  enemy  in  the  field.  Abd-el-Kader  was  a 
fut^itive,  and  Algiers  was  formally  annexed  to  the  French  crown.  The 
Emperor  of  Marocoo  had  ventured  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the 
French  arms ;  but  his  coast-towns  were  ravaged,  and  at  Isly  Bugeaud 
with  a  far  inferior  force  had  destroyed  his  army.  For  this  last 
achievement  Louis  Philippe  created  Bugeaud  Duo  d'Isly ;  the  Arabs 
gave  him  the  more  poetic  title  of  Conqueror  of  Fortune.  He  returned 
to  France  in  1846;  but  in  his  absence  Abd-el-Kader  again  collected  an 
army,  and  the  whole  country  was  speedily  in  revolt  Bugeaud  was 
sent  back,  and  with  an  iron  hand  quickly  and  effectually  crushed  the 
Arab  rising. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  of  February  1848  Bugeaud  was  in 
Paris,  and  on  the  night  of  the  23rd  the  oommand  of  the  troops  was 
given  to  him.  He  would  have  adopted  energetic  measures,  but  the 
king  shrank  from  shedding  blood,  and  the  military  oommand  was 
placed  in  other  hands.  Bugeaud  was  not  again  employed  till  Louis 
Napoleon  became  president,  when  he  was  named  to  the  oommand  in 
chief  of  the  army  of  the  Alps.  He  was  also  elected  by  Charente- 
Infdrieure  representative  in  the  National  Assembly.  But  he  enjoyed 
neither  dignity  long;  he  died  of  cholera,  on  the  10th  of  Juno  1849. 
Bugeaud  published  memoirs  on  infantry  manoBUvres,  on  army  organi- 
sation, on  the  establishment  of  military  colonies,  and  on  various 
matters  connected  with  the  governance  of  Algiers. 

{Galerie  det  Contemporaim ;  NouvtUe  Biograpkie  Univertelle ; 
Besancenez,  Biographic  complete  de  M,  le  Mariehal  Bugeaud;  dtc.) 

BULABCHUS,  of  Lydia,  in  Asia  Minor,  has  the  distinction  of  being 
the  earliest  painter  on  record.  He  was  a  distinguished  painter  at  least 
as  early  as  720  years  before  Christ.  Plioy  (•  Hist.  Nat/  xxxv.  84) 
tells  the  following  story  about  him:— He  painted  a  battle  of  the 
Magnetos,  for  which  Candaules,  king  of  Lydia,  about  716  RC,  gave 
him  as  much  gold  coin  as  would  cover  the  picture.  Pliny  in  another 
part  of  his  work  (vU.  89)  speaks  of  this  picture  as  reprecenting  the 
destruction  of  Magnesia;  and  the  late  K.  0.  Miiller  has,  in  bin 
'Archaeology  of  Art^'  on  this  acoount  rejected  the  tradition,  because 
the  only  known  destruction  of  Magnesia  took  place,  according  to 
Archiloohus,  about  forty  years  after  the  death  of  Candaules,  through 
Ardys,  the  successor  of  Gygee.  Pliny  however  in  the  fint  instance 
mentioned,  where  he  treats  more  particularly  of  art,  calls  it  a  Battle 
of  the  Maguetes  ("in  qua  erat  Magnetum  proolium").  This  may 
appear  a  singular  and  incredible  incident :  but  the  early  existenoe  of 
painting. in  Asia  Minor  is  not  an  isolated  fact  There  is  much 
evidence  in  ancient  writers  to  show  that  painting  was  eomparatively 
an  old  art  in  Asia  Minor  and  among  the  Ionian  Qreeks,  while  at  the 
same  period  in  Qreece  itself  there  is  scarcely  any  evidence  of  its 
existence.  Welcker  (' Archiv.  ftir  PhiloL,'  1880)  agrees  with  Muller 
in  rejecting  the  entire  story  as  fictitious. 

*BULGARIN,  THADDEUS,  a  novelist  and  essayist  of  considerable 
note  in  Itussian  literature,  is  by  birth  a  Pole,  and  remarkable  for 
the  irregularity  of  his  career.  "  For  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century," 
he  saya  in  the  preface  to  his  < Reminiscences '  published  in  1846,  "I 
have  now  lived,  as  it  were,  in  public,  conversing  with  the  public  day 
by  day  on  whatever  of  interest  occurred ;  but  for  ten  years  of  my 
previous  life  I  was  almost  literally  never  out  of  the  saddle  :  I  lived  in 
battles  and  the  smoke  of  bivouacs,  traversing  all  Europe  with  arms  in 
hand  from  Tomeo  to  Lisbon,  passing  day  and  night  under  the  open 
sky  in  thirty  degrees  of  cold  or  heat"  Bulgarin  was  bom  in  1789  in 
the  government  of  Minsk  in  Lithuania.  His  father  waa  an  officer 
under  Koeeiusako  in  his  last  unsuooeesful  struggle  for  the  indepen- 
dence of  Poland,  and  one  of  the  earlieet  reoollectioBs  of  the  son  was 
that  of  hearing  the  cannon  thunder  at  a  distance  on  the  morning  of  a 
day  in  1796,  and  of  accompanying  his  mother  in  the  evening  to  take 
r*  J**?  !?  *^*  woods  from  the  approach  of  the  victorious  Russians  who 
had  defeated  the  Poles  in  the  last  action  of  the  war.  A  few  years 
'n  J  *°^*  procured  him  admission  into  the  Institution  of  Mili- 
tary Cadets  at  St  Petersburg  as  a  pupil,  and  he  was  there  at  the  time 


of  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Paul,  when  he  deeeribai  the  Mtonlahment 
of  the  scholars  at  being  drammed  out  of  their  beds  one  momSng  before 
the  usual  hour  to  tdke  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  new  emperor 
Alexander,  whom  the  governor  of  the  institution,  Count  Zubov,  had 
had  a  veiy  material  share  in  assisting  to  the  throne  the  night  before. 
Bulg^n  entered  the  Russian  army  in  the  UUan  regiment  oonunanded 
by  the  Qrand  Duke  Constantino,  and  was  at  the  battles  of  Austerlitz 
and  Friedland,  in  the  latter  of  which  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
bravery,  and  rsceived  a  eerioua  wound.  After  taking  part  in  the 
campaign  of  Finland,  which  tore  that  province  from  Sweden,  some 
unpkasantness  with  the  officers  in  the  regiment  induced  him  to  aolicit 
his  dismissal  from  the  Russian  service,  and  he  entered  that  of  France, 
a  power  then  in  alliance  with  Russia,  and  became  an  officer  of  the 
Polish  legion.  He  afterwards  published  '  Reminiscences  of  the  War 
in  Spain,'  to  which  country  the  Polish  legion  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
sent,  and  in  which  Bulgarin  bad  more  thui  his  share  of  wild  adventure. 
When  the  war  broke  out  between  F^nsnce  and  Russia,  he  marched 
against  the  country  where  he  had  received  his  education,  and  it  woi 
said  in  after-life  by  hia  literary  opponents,  when  he  published  at  St. 
Petersburg  a  popular  novel  on  the  war  of  181fi  and  the  oonflagraUon 
of  Moscow,  that  the  first  occasion  of  his  entering  Moscow  waa  when 
he  entered  it  with  the  grand  army  of  Napoleon.  Tbia  hia  friends 
denied,  and  asserted  that  up  to  that  moment  (in  1840)  he  had  never 
entered  Moscow  at  all.  It  waa  beyond  dispute  however  that  he  had 
been  an  officer  in  the  invading  army,  and  had  borne  a  part  in  tho 
horrors  of  the  memorable  retreat  In  the  next  year  (1818)  he  was  in 
command  of  an  outpost  of  the  French  army  on  the  night  before  the 
battle  of  Bautxen,  when  Napoleon  rode  up,  accompanied  by  Ney  and 
Berthier,  and  a  conversation  took  place^  of  which  Bulgarin  haa  pub- 
lifhed  a  spirited  narrative.  **  You  Poles,"  said  the  emperor  amoni; 
other  things,  "speiJc  almost  the  same  language  as  tho  Rusaiaus." 
"  Exactly  so,  your  Majesty ;  we  c&n  easily  understand  each  other  tiM  a 
Swede  understands  a  Dane,  or  a  (German  a  Hollander.*'  *'  By  the  bye, 
can  you  speak  German  ? "  asked  Napoleon.  "  I  can,  your  Majeaty." 
''  Then  get  on  your  hone,  and  bring  me  a  peasant  from  the  village  in 
front  of  us ;  I  will  command  the  outpost  while  you  are  awav."  The 
peasant  was  brought,  croBeH^uestioned  on  the  depth  of  a  nei^bouring 
stream,  and  was  Uien  so  liherally  rewarded  that  for  the  fint  time  it 
flashed  upon  him  that  his  questioner  must  be  the  emperor. 

Bulgarin  steadily  adhered  to  the  fortunes  of  Napoleon  till  his  &11  in 
1814,  when  he  returned  to  Poland,  and  was  prssented  at  Warsaw  to 
his  old  commander  the  Grand-Duke  Constantino,  who  not  only  accorded 
him  a  gracious  reception,  but  invited  him  to  re-enter  the  Russian  army. 
Bulgarinhowever  was  then  anxious  to  settle  on  his  property  in  Poland, 
and  devote  himself  to  the  support  of  his  aged  mother.  The  Polish 
language,  which  he  had  almost  foi^otten  when  in  the  Russian  service, 
had  become  familiar  to  him  in  Spain  when  serving  in  the  Polish  legion, 
and  ho  wrote  various  articles  with  some  suooesa  in  the  Warsaw  periodi- 
cals. In  1819  a  fkmily  lawsuit  took  him  to  St  Petenburg,  and  falling 
into  the  society  of  some  Russian  literary  men,  among  othan  of  Giech, 
the  author  of  the  best  Ruseian  grammar  and  the  best  hislK>ry  of  Russian 
literature,  he  took  up  the  idea  of  writing  in  Russian.  With  this  view 
he  studied  the  language  anew  with  the  assistance  of  Greoh — a  very 
necessary  labour,  as  the  style  of  Karamain  had  given  a  new  directiou 
to  it  BO  strongly  marked,  that  it  has  been  said  that  every  Russian  of 
fifty  yean  of  age  now  speaks  a  different  language  from  that  he  spoko 
in  his  childhood.  As  an  essayist  Bulgarin  became  a  favourite,  and  hit 
pen  was  soon  in  incessant  activity.  In  1822  he  became  editor  of  a 
periodical  called  the  *  Northern  Archives  ('  Syevernuy  Arkhiv '),  which 
was  afterwarda  merged  in  1825  in  the  'Son  of  the  Country'  (*Sutii 
Otecheetva'),  edited  by  himself  and  Qrecb,  which  was  for  several  year^ 
the  leading  literary  periodical  of  Russia.  He  also  established  the 
leading  newspaper,  tho  'Northern  Bee'  ('Syevemaya  Pohela'),  which 
the  readers  of  English  journals  are  in  the  habit  of  aeeing  quoted  a.« 
the  'Abeille  du  Nord.'  A  dramatic  annual,  the  'Russian  Thalia' 
('  Ruskaya  Taliya '),  was  less  successful,  but  had  the  honour  of  first 
introducing  to  the  public  the  masterpiece  of  Russian  comedy,  thi* 
'  Gore  ot  Uma,'  of  Bulgarin's  intimate  friend  Griboyedov,  the  liussian 
ambassador  to  Persia,  who  was  a  few  years  after  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
populace  of  Teheran.  By  the  sharp  tone  of  his  criticism  Bulgarin 
drew  round  him  a  host  of  enemies,  but  his  novel  of  '  Ivan  Vuiahegin,* 
sometimes  styled  the  'Rusaian  Gil  Bias,'  which  appeared  in  1829,  had 
a  brilliant  success,  and  raised  his  popularity  to  the  higheat  point  it  haa 
ever  attained.  An  excellent  translation  of  this  novel  in  English  waa 
printed  at  Aberdeen  in  1881.  Its  reputation  has  now  materially 
declined  in  Russia,  where  it  is  alleged  that  Bulgarin  is  only  capable  of 
describing  well  what  has  actually  passed  under  his  eyes,  and  that  many 
of  his  delineations  of  Russian  life,  of  which  he  only  knows  what  can 
be  seen  at  St  Peter«burg,  are  altogether  unfaithful.  He  afterwards 
wrote  a  continuation  of  *  Ivan  Vuishegin '  under  the  title  of  '  Peter 
Ivanovich  Vuiahegio,'  in  which  he  described  in  a  atyle  of  fervent 
Russian  patriotism  the  war  of  1812.  There  are  also  two  historicai 
novels  ftom.  his  pen  on  the  story  of  the  'False  Demetrius*  ani 
'  Mazeppa,'  but  they  met  with  only  partial  success.  In  a  collection  ui 
his  works  in  seven  double-columned  octavo  volumes,  which  was  com 
menced  at  St.  Petenbui^g  in  1839,  his  novels  occupy  four  of  the 
volumes,  and  his  miscellaneous  works,  which  are  chiefly  essay.*,  the 
remainder.    A  selection  from  these  would  comprise  much  that  would 
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be  intereattiig  to  the  Bnglkh  rwider,  from  the  matter  u  well  u  the 
manoer.  At  the  time  this  oolleetion  was  issued  Bulgarin  wm  said  to 
be  living  in  the  enjoyment  of  aa  easy  fortune  gained  by  his  writings 
at  a  villa  near  Dorpat  He  afterwards  publish^  *  Bmsia  in  an  Histo- 
rical, Statistical,  Oeographioal,  and  Literaiy  point  of  view,'  a  compilation 
of  oonaideiable  value,  whieh  has  been  trsaslated  into  Qennan  by  Von 
Braokel.  His  last,  and  in  many  respects  his  most  interesting  work,  is 
his  *  Yospominaniya/  ('  Beminisoences  or  Fragments  of  what  I  have 
Se^n,  Heardf  and  Experienced  in  Life,')  of  which  six  volumes  have 
appeared.  He  is  a  lively  and  pleasing  narrator,  but  it  is  necesiary  to 
guard  against  his  Russian  prepoMeisions,  which  ars  now  perhaps  all 
the  more  strongly  marked  to  oompensate  for  his  once  having  borne 
arms  against  the  country.  His  statistical  work  is  dedicated  "  To  the 
^reat  Russian  fiimily,  the  children  of  one  father,  the  Bussian  Emperor." 
One  of  his  eaeays,  'A  Visit  to  Croastadt  in  1826/  oontains  this  passage : 
-^**  The  Qerman  veseels  stop  before  the  gates,  and  are  towed  into  the 
harbour ;  the  English  and  Americans  come  sailing  straight  in,  and  aro 
not  afraid  of  bumping  against  the  comer  at  the  sharp  turn.  If  we  are 
to  draw  conclusions  as  to  the  oharaeter  of  nations  from  this,  what  are 
we  to  say  qf  the  Bussian  peasants,  who  in  their  fishing-vessels  go  out 
on  the  ohase  to  Nova  Zembla  and  Spitsbergen,  where  the  very  I^glish 
send  their  strongest  vessels  of  a  peculiar  construction.  Oh,  mother 
Russia  !  if  God  is  for  us,  who  shall  be  against  us  ?" 

BULL,  GEOBOE,  wss  bom  in  the  city  of  Wells,  on  the  25th  of 
Maroh  1084 :  he  received  the  first  part  of  his  education  at  the  grammar- 
school  of  Wells,  from  which  he  wss  removed  to  the  free  school  of 
Tiverton,  in  Devonshire,  then  superintended  by  Mr.  Samuel  Butler, 
who  is  reported  to  have  had  an  excellent  method  of  teaching.  At 
fourteen  he  was  admitted  a  commoner  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford ;  but^ 
in  the  following  jear,  on  refusal  to  swear  to  the  engagement,  "  That 
he  would  be  true  and  faithful  to  the  Commonwealth  of  England,  as  it 
wail  then  establishfd  without  a  King,  or  House  of  Lords,"  he  retired, 
with  his  tutor,  Mr.  Ackland,  and  several  others,  to  North  Cadbury,  in 
Somersetshire,  wliere  he  prosecuted  his  studies  until  his  nineteenth 
year.  By  persuasion  of  his  friends  he  then  went  to  reside  with  Mr. 
William  Thomas,  a  Presbyterian  divine,  from  whom  he  derived  little 
or  no  assistance  in  the  study  of  divinity.  This  residence  however 
brought  him  into  intimate  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Thomases  son,  who 
directed  his  reading,  and  supplied  him  with  the  writiogs  of  Hooker, 
Hammond,  Taylor,  &a  Mr.  Bull  was  irregularly  ordained,  at  the  sge 
of  twenty-ooe,  by  Dr.  Skinner,  ejected  bishop  of  Oxford,  at  a  time 
when  it  was  "criminal  for  a  bishop  to  confer  holy  orders."  His  profes* 
sional  duties  commenced  in  the  parish  of  St  George,  near  Bristol.  In 
1653  he  obtained  the  living  of  Suddington  St.  Mary  near  Bristol, 
where  he  became  privy  to  an  unsuccessful  scheme  of  a  general  iosur* 
rection  in  favour  of  the  exiled  family,  his  house  being  one  of  the 
points  of  meeting.  After  the  Bestoration  he  was  presented  by  Lord 
Cbanoellor  Clarendon  to  the  vicarage  of  Sud^liogton  St  Peter.  These 
preferments  he  retained  until  1685,  having  distinguished  himself  by 
his  seal,  judgment,  and  charity,  on  all  occasions.  In  1669  he  published, 
in  Latin,  his  *  Harmonia  Apostolica.'  The  object  of  this  book,  which 
consists  of  two  parts,  or  dissertations,  ^WB  to  explain  and  defend,  first, 
the  doctrine  of  St  James,  and,  in  the  second,  to  demonstrate  the 
agreement  with  him  of  St  PauI  ;  it  being  more  particularly  his  aim,  in 
the  fint  dissertation,  to  show,  "  That  good  works,  whieh  proceed  from 
faith,  and  are  conjoined  with  fiuth,  are  a  necessary  condition  required 
from  us  by  God,  to  the  end  that  by  the  New  Evangelical  Covenant, 
obtained  by  and  sealed  in  the  blood  of  Christ,  the  mediator  of  it,  we 
may  be  justified  according  to  his  free  and  unmerited  grace."  In  the 
second,  **  having  in  the  first  place  established  this  one  point  for  his 
foundation — *  That  St.  Paul  is  to  be  interpreted  by  St  James,  and  not 
St  Jamee  by  St  Paul,'  in  consent  with  many  of  the  ancients,  (and 
particularly  of  St  Augustine  himself,)  who  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
General  Epistle  of  St  James,  the  first  of  St  John,  and  the  second  of 
St  Peter,  with  that  of  St.  Jude,  were  written  against  those  wbo^  by 
misinterpreting  St  Paul's  Epistles,  had  imbibed  a  fond  notion,  as  if 
faith  '  without  worka'  were  suflScient  to  save  them;  he  sheweth  whence 
this  obeeurity  and  ambiguity  in  the  terms  of  St  Paul  might  probably 
arise,  whieh  was  the  occasion  that  persons  not  well-grounded  came  to 
mistake  or  pervert  the  sama"  Bull  proves,  that,  where  St  Paul 
speaks  of  justification  by  faith,  he  intends  the  whole  condition  of  the 
GoBpel-eovenant;  that  the  faith  required  implies  obedience;  that  it 
eannot  be  separated  from  obedience;  and  that  obedience  is  made 
necessary  to  justification.  The  publication  raised  much  dispute  among 
divines.  The  first  open  antagonist  was  Mr.  John  Truman,  a  Non-con- 
formist minister.  Dr,  Morley,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Dr.  Barker, 
the  one  from  the  divinity  chair  at  Oxford,  and  the  other,  in  a  charge 
to  his  clergy,  forbade  the  reading  of  the  book,  as  a  rash  intrusion  ioto 
things  too  high  for  such  discussion.  Though,  for  a  while,  much 
prejudice  was  excited  against  our  author,  yet,  when  he  published  his 
answer  entitled  'Examen  Censures,'  and  his  *  Apologia,'  his  reputation 
increased,  and  the  soundness  of  his  view  was  generally  acknowledged. 
In  testimony  of  his  merit  in  this  particular  instance.  Lord  Chancellor 
Ftneh  presented  him  to  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Gloucester.  In 
16^5  he  published  his  'Confessio  Fidel  Nicense,'  a  work  directed 
against  the  Arians  and  Socintans,  and  Sabellians  and  Tritheists,  by 
whi^A  he  gained  great  celebrity  both  at  home  and  abroad.  In  the 
same  year  in  wbioh  he  was  prefetrecl  in  Gloueester  estthedraly  1678,  he 


received  the  rectory  of  Avening  in  Gloucestershire;  and  in  the  next 
year  he  was  installed  arohdeacon  of  LlandaflT,  on  the  nomination  of 
Arohbishop  Sanorof  t,  and  about  the  same  time  was  complimented  with 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  by  the  University  of  Oxford,  for  the 
service  he  had  rendered  the  chureh  ia  his  '  Defensio  Fidei  Nicense.' 
In  1694  he  published  his  <  Judicium  Ecclesias  Catholicss,'  in  vindication 
of  the  Anathema,  as  in  his  'Defeosio'  ho  had  vindieatod  the  faith 
established  at  the  council  of  Nice,  against  Episcoptus.  For  this 
publication  the  thanks  of  the  whole  clergy  of  France  were  transmitted 
to  him  through  Bossuet,  bishop  of  Meaux.  His  last  work,  published 
before  his  death,  was  his  '  Primitive  and  Apostolical  Tradition,  ftc.,' 
in  which  he  proved,  against  Daniel  Zuicker,  that  the  pre-existence  and 
divine  nature  of  our  Lord  was  an  apostolical  doctrine. 

In  1704  Bull  was  nominated  to  the  bishopric  of  St  David's,  a  pro- 
motion which  he  at  first  declined,  alleging  his  years  and  infirmities ; 
but  at  length  he  gave  a  reluctant  coDsent,  and  wss  consecmted  at 
Lambeth  on  the  29th  of  April  1705.  His  conduct  as  a  bishop,  as  well 
in  the  House  of  Lords  as  in  his  diocese,  was  such  as  to  justify  a  belief 
that,  had  he  been  earlier  advanced  to  that  dignity,  he  would  have 
been  of  signal  use.  Close  application  to  study  had  impaired  his  health, 
and  he  expired  on  the  17th  of  February  1709,  and  was  buried  at 
Brecknock.  After  his  death  his  sermons  were  published  by  his  only 
surviving  son,  in  compliance  with  his  directions.  Perhaps  no  sermous 
have  more  of  a  primitive  character  than  those  of  Bishop  Bull ;  none 
more  clearly  discriminate  between  primitive  doctrine  and  modern 
error.  Several  tracts,  which  it  is  said  cost  him  much  labour,  wero 
lost  by  his  own  neglect  His  works,  with  a  copious  account  of  his 
life  and  writings,  were  published  by  Bobert  Nelson,  Esq.  His  Latin 
works  were  collected,  during  his  lifetime,  into  one  volume  folio,  by 
Dr.  Grabe. 

BULLANT,  JEAN,  one  of  the  few  French  arohiteets  of  the 
Renaiuance  period,  whose  names  have  acquired  historical  celebrity,  is 
supposed  by  Callet  to  have  been  born  at  Econen,  at  which  place  he 
died,  October  30,  1578,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight;  accordingly  the 
year  of  his  birth  must  have  been  about  1500.  All  that  is  known  of 
his  origin  is  that  he  was  a  retainer  of  the  Montmorency  family ;  that 
he  visited  Italy  to  study  his  art,  and  returned  from  Bome  in  1544. 
For  an  adequate  opportunity  of  displaying  his  professional  acquire- 
ments he  had  not  to  wait  long,  haring  been  employed  the  following 
year  by  the  celebrated  Constable  Anne  de  Montmorency,  to  erect, 
conjointly  with  Jean  Goujon,  the  Chateau  d'Ecouen,  in  which  work  he 
took  especial  pains  to  show  how  dili'^enily  he  had  studied  classical 
antiquity  and  imbibed  its  spirit,  by  parading  the  '  orders '  in  a  variety 
of  ways.  But  the  whole  pue  was  a  grotesque  mixture  of  the  modem 
Italian  orders,  applied  to  what  was  in  all  other  respects  ncoidedly 
French  in  physiognomy,  with  immense  roofs,  large  and  fantastically 
ornamented  luoaroes,  and  other  characteristics  of  that  nge  and  country. 
Even  the  ogive  or  FVeneh-Gothic  style  of  the  period  was  iJlowed  to 
show  itself  exteraally  and  very  conspicuously  in  the  two  windows  of 
the  chapel  placed  in  one  wing  of  the  entrance-front,  while  the  entrance 
itself  formed  a  portsl  or  lofty  frontispiece,  decorated  with  Doric  and 
Ionic  columns,  and  a  third  order  of  termini  in  half-length  figures. 
The  principal  altar  of  the  chapel  (now  removed  to  that  at  Chantilly) 
was  entirely  in  the  modern-antique  style  of  the  time,  and  has  been 
considered  Bullant's  masterpiece;  it  was  decorated  with  bassi-rilievi 
of  the  Evangelists,  Beligion,  kc — which  have  been  attributed  to 
Bullant,  as  well  as  the  arohitectural  design.  At  the  time  of  the 
Bevolution  (17S9),  and  subsequently,  such  very  great  changes  were 
made,  that  the  present  condition  of  this  ehftteau  affords  little  idea  of 
its  original  appearance;  Of  the  palace  erected  by  Bullant  for  Catherine 
de  M^icis  (originally  called  L'Hdtel  de  la  Beine,  and  afterwards 
L'H6tel  Soissons),  the  only  relic  is  the  astrological  column  which 
stood  at  one  angle  of  the  court,  and  is  now  attached  to  the  Halle  aux 
Bl^  which  occupies  the  site  of  what  was  Catherine's  residence*.  For 
the  same  princess  he  also  altered  and  eulai^ed  the  Chfttcau  de 
Chenonoeaux — the  scene  of  fdtes  and  revelries  more  magnificent  than 
decorous.  Bullant  was  employed  upon  the  palace  of  the  Tuilerics 
(begun  15d4),  of  which  P.  De  Lorme  had  made  the  denigns  and  con- 
strueted  the  older  part,  but  it  is  not  exactly  known  what  was  Bulhiut's 
share  in  the  work.  Bullant  enjoyed  the  favour  not  only  of  Catherine, 
but  of  Henri  II.  and  Henri  III.  (under  both  of  whom  he  held  the 
office  of  comptroller  of  the  roy^  buildings),  but  it  is  an  error  of 
Callet*s  that  he  extended  the  Louvre  for  Henry  IV.  Bullant  was 
dead  long  before  Henry  IV.  became  king.  Bullant  was  the  author 
of  two  works,  viz.  *Hhg}e  G4n4nXe  d* Architecture,*  15G3;  and 
*Trait4  de  Gdometrie  et  Horolographie,'  1567;  the  former  of  which 
is  regarded  as  the  earliest  authority  in  the  language  on  tho  subject  of 
the  so-called  five  orders.  (Callet,  Notice  de  quelqufs  ArchiiectcM 
FtHmfais  d»  Seiziime  Siicle;  Begnard  in  Nouv.  Biog,  t/niveraelle,) 

BULLEB,  CHABLES,  RT.  HON.,  was  born  in  August  1806,  in  the 
city  of  Calcutta.  His  father  was  in  the  civil  service  of  the  East  India 
Company,  and  belonged  to  a  family  which  possessed  great  parliamentary 
influence  in  the  south  of  Cornwall,  where  they  had  for  a  long  series  of 
yean  represented  West  Looe  as  a  nomination  borough.  Charles  Buller 
was  educated  at  Harrow  School,  Middlesex,  at  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh,  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree  of 
RA.  in  1828.  He  was  returned  in  1830  ss  member  of  parliament  for 
West  Looe,  and  in  the  following  year  became  a  barrister  of  Lincoln's 
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Idd.  He  voted  for  the  Parliamentary  Reform  Bill,  which  diafranohiaed 
Weat  Looe,  and  iu  1832  was  returned  for  the  borough  of  Liakeard  in 
Cornwall,  which  he  continued  to  represent  till  his  death  in  1848. 
Mr.  fiuller,  throughout  the  whole  of  his  parliameutary  career,  was 
diatinguished  for  the  liberality  of  his  principles,  for  soundness  of 
reaaoning  founded  on  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  details  of 
his  subject,  and  for  a  liveliness  of  imagination,  which  rendered  his 
speeches  attractive  by  sallies  of  pleasantry  and  wit.  He  was  from 
the  first  a  steady  opponent  of  the  Uorn-Laws,  advocated  triennial  par- 
liaments, wasagainst  a  property 'qualification  for  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  maintained  the  necessity  of  national  education,  and  was 
a  supporter  of  the  Poor-Law  Amendment  Act  He  early  distinguished 
himself  by  his  speeches  on  colonisation,  and  by  the  ability  with  which 
he  advocated  improved  principles  and  practice  in  colonial  government 
AVhen  the  Earl  of  Durham  wss  sent  out  in  1838  as  governor-general  of 
Canada,  Mr.  BuUer  accompanied  him  as  secretary,  and  is  Known  to 
have  contributed  largely  to  the  Report  which  was  presented  to  par- 
liament by  the  Earl  of  Durham,  and  published  in  1839.  After  his 
return  from  Canada,  Mr.  Buller  commenced  the  practice  of  the  law, 
in  appeals  from  the  colonies  and  from  Hiudustan,  before  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  In  1841  Lord  Melbourne  appointed 
him  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Control ;  and  Lord  John  Russell,  after 
he  became  premier  in  1846,  made  him  Judge- Advocate-General,  with 
an  understanding,  it  is  said  (which  however  was  not  realised),  that  he 
was  to  act  in  some  way  as  colonial  minister,  though  not  included  in 
the  department  In  November  1846  he  was  appointed  a  queen's 
counsel,  and  in  July  1847  was  sworn  of  the  privy  council  Upon  the 
re-modelling  of  the  Poor-Law  Commission,  with  a  president  as  head  of 
the  board,  he  was  appointed  to  that  office  in  Nov.  1847.  Mr.  Buller 
died  in  London,  Nov.  28, 1 848.  M  r.  Buller  was  a  ready  extemporaneous 
speaker,  but  was  accustomed,  on  important  occasions,  to  write  out  his 
speeches  in  their  whole  extent  He  alao  wrote  largely  for  the  periodi- 
cal press,  especially  the  '  Morning  Chronicle  *  and  '  The  Qlobe,'  and 
for  the  'Edinburgh  Review'  and '' Westminster  Review.'  He  also 
wrote  for  the  '  Colonial  Gazette '  a  series  of  papen  on  '  Responsible 
Government  for  Colonies,'  afterwards  published  as  a  small  volume. 

BULLEYN,  ANNE.    [Boletn,  Anne.] 

BULLIARD,  PIERRE,  a  French  botanist,  was  bom  at  Aubepierre- 
en-Barrois,  about  the  year  1742,  and  studied  at  the  college  of  Langres, 
where  he  early  displayed  a  taste  for  natural  history.  Having  ob- 
tained a  situation  in  the  abbey  of  CLoirvaux,  he  found  time  to 
prosecute  his  favourite  studies;  and  though  he  afterwards  removed 
to  Paris,  with  a  view  to  apply  to  medicine  as  a  profession,  his  zeal 
for  natural  history  induced  him  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  this 
subject.  Being  previously  an  able  draughtsman,  he  now  learnt  to 
engrave,  and  in  1774  published  the  'Flora  Parisiensis,'  6  vols.  8vo., 
the  figures  being  drawn,  engraved,  and  coloured  by  himself.  In 
1778  he  published  '  Aviceptologie  Fran^aise,  ou  Traits  g^o^ral  de 
toutes  les  ruses  dont  on  pent  se  servir  pour  prendre  les  Oiseaux,' 
Paris,  1  vol.  12mo.,  reprinted  in  1796.  In  1779  he  commenced  his 
largest  work,  entitled  '  Herbier  de  la  France,'  the  first  division  of 
which,  comprising  '  L'Histoire  des  Plantes  vdn^neusea  et  suspectes 
de  la  France,'  while  in  the  course  of  publication  in  the  form  of 
numbers,  was  seized  by  the  police,  under  the  pretext  that  it  was 
a  dangerous  work ;  and  it  was  not  until  aft^r  the  lapse  of  seven 
months  that  the  author  was  able  to  recover  a  portion  of  his  property. 
This  volume  is  therefore  extremely  rare,  and  its  very  existence  is 
to  many  imknown,  owing  to  the  second  division,  or  *  L'Histoire  des 
Champignons,'  bearing  on  the  title  page  the  words  'Tome  premier,' 
though  it  did  not  appear  till  1790.  The  remaining  six  volumes 
contain  only  plates,  principally  of  fungi,  of  which  one  livraison 
appeared  annually,  each  contaioing  48  coloured  plates. 

This  work  was  discontinued,  owing  to  the  death  of  the  author  in 
1793.  The  letter-press  in  the  first  two  volumes  is  not  now  of  much 
value;  but  the  plates  of  flowering  plants  are  in  general  good,  and 
have,  in  many  instances,  received  the  commendation  of  De  CandoUe; 
tboao  of  the  fungi  are  frequently  cited  not  only  by  the  botanists  of 
France,  but  by  all  writers  on  European  fungi  A  second  part  of  the 
work  appeared  at  Paris  in  1832,  entitled  '  Figures  des  ChampignoDs, 
servant  de  Supplement  aux  Planches  de  BuUiard,  peintes  d'apr^s 
Nature,  et  lithogi  aphides  par  J.  B.  Letellier,'  in  small  folio,  six 
cahiers,  containing  the  plates  from  603  to  638.  BuUiard  published 
also,  in  1783,  'Dictionnaire  Elementaire  de  Botanique,'  Paris,  in 
folio,  with  two  plates ;  and  it  has  been  three  or  four  times  reprinted 
with  additions.  BuUiard  was  the  inventor  of  the  art  of  printing 
plates  of  natural  history  in  colours,  and  he  employed  it  in  all  his 
works. 

♦  BULWER,  SIR  E.  LYTTON.    [Lttton,  Sir  E.  Bulweb.] 

•BULWER,  SIR  HENRY  LYTTON  EARLE,  was  bom  in  1804. 
Hj  is  the  elder  brother  of  Sir  Edvrard  Bulwer  Lytton.  In  1827  he 
Avas  attached  to  the  mis:$ion  at  Berlin,  in  1829  to  the  embassy  at  Vienna. 
In  1830  he  was  at  the  Hague,  and  in  the  same  year  was  sent  to  Brus- 
sels on  a  special  miesion  of  observation  on  the  revolution  which  had 
just  broken  out  in  Belgium.  He  was  elected  M.P.  for  Wilton  in  1830, 
and  for  Coventi7  in  1881 ;  was  attached  to  the  embassy  at  Paris  in 
1832,  and  was  M.P.  for  Marylebone  from  1884  to  1837.  In  1836  he 
was  appointed  secretary  of  legation  at  Brussels,  and  in  1837  secretary 
of  embassy  at  Constantinople.    In  1839  he  was  secretaxy  of  embassy 


at  Paris.     In  1843  he  was  sent  to  BUdrid  as  envoj  extru>rdisarr  ii. 
minister  plenipotentiary.     His  opposition  to  the  arbitrwry  acta  'uf  -it 
Spanish  government  led  to  his  dismissal  from  Spain  in  1&4S ;  bm  u 
British  government  having  approved  of  his  conduct^  raf  oaad  to  ap^o:r. 
a  successor,  and  the  court  of  Spain  was  for  two  years  witi&oat  a  I^hj^ 
ministerial  resident    In  1848  he  married  the  youngest  danghtef  k 
the  first  Lord  Cowley,  and  in  1849  proceeded  to  Washing^n  as  vst^i^ 
ter  plenipotentiary  to  the  United  States.    In  1851  ha   vr&s  crreasr-i  * 
Knight  Qrand  Cross  of  the  order  of  the  Bath,  and   in    IS52  tl. 
appointed  envoy  extraordinaiy  to  Tuscany.    He  has  pQbliBhe>d '  ki 
Autumn  in  Greece,' '  France  Social  and  Literary,'  and  '  The  Moaar.lT 
of  the  Middle  Classes.'     He  is  now  ambassador  at  Constaxttinopk. 

BULWER,  JOHN,  an  English  physician  of  the  17th  centurr,  »^-j 
devoted  himself  to  the  discovery  of  methods  for  commuiiicating  k::'  «- 
ledge  to  tho  deaf  and  dumb.    Dr.  Wallis  is  generally  I^ega^d-d  as  tL^ 
originator  in  England  of  an  art  by  which  the  benefits  of  instmi:' :  i 
are  bestowed  on  the  deaf;  and  in  the  'Memorials'  of  his  own  lii'c  b: 
appears  in  unrivaUed  possession  of  this  honour.     But  Bulwer,  a  c  jl 
temporary  of  Wallis,  has  claims  which  only  need  to  b«   known  '^ 
entitle  him  to  the  credit  which  has  so  generally  been  given  to  another 
That  Wallis  was  disingenuous  ou  this  subject  in  more  than  one  iust^j^c^. 
is  evident  from  a  notice  of  Dalgamo's  works,  whii^  appear<^  in  ^^^ 
'  Edinburgh  Review,'  No.  cxxiv.     Whether  Bulwer  and   Wallis  i^\ 
received  intelligence  of  what  had  been  accomplished  by  Ponce  a£l 
Bonet  in  Spain,  cannot  now  be  determined.    It  is  probable  tliat  Bul^rrr 
had  obtained  no  such  information,  for  his  mode  of  treating  the  mj^v'}r^. 
is  original,  and  rather  that  of  an  inventor  than  a  copyist     The  eail^is 
practice  of  Wallis  is  in  many  respects  similar  to  the  method^i  par^'^ei 
by  Bonet,  as  detailed  in  his  work  published  in  1620.     [Bo2k£i!.J     It  a 
probable  that  Bulwer  did  not  use  a  manual  alphabet^  for  he  ment^GCi 
with  a  degree  of  admiration  the  employment  of  this  medium  of  cvm- 
municatioo  in  the  case  of  a  gentleman  who  became  deaf  thr^c^b 
diuase.    Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  who  was  deeply  impressed  with  BjiRt  i 
success  in  Spain,  would  probably  send  the  first  intelligence  of  1  >•) 
labours  to  England.     Sir  E.  Digby  had  much  correspondence  w.l: 
Dr.  Wallis  on  philosophical  subjects  previous  to  1658,  in  wbidi  year 
Wallis  published  the  results  of  that  correspondence.     Wallis  did  itvc 
make  public  the  inventions  which  he  claimed  for  instructing  the  deaf 
till  1670,  though  he  introduced  his  first  pupil,  Mr.  Whalley,  before  tu 
Royal  Society  in  1C62,  after  a  year's  inatruotion. 

In  estimating  Bulwarks  performances  it  must  not  be  forgotten  tb&i 
no  English  writer,  as  far  as  can  be  now  ascertained,  had  previoiz-lj 
employed  himself  on  the  subject  which  Bulwer  attempted  to  elcd- 
date.  In  1644  Bulwer  published  'Cbironomia,  or  the  Art  of  Mas^ 
Rhetoric,'  and  '  Chirologia,  or  the  Natural  Language  of  the  Hac  i' 
These  are  tho  works  which  obtained  for  him  the  surname  of  'tie 
Chirosopher.'  They  formed  part  of  that  system  of  artificial  U> 
guage  which  he  designed  to  employ  iu  developing  his  philo^^pbici 
views,  and  by  which  he  proposed  to  lead  the  deaf  to  a  knowledge  c: 
spoken  language,  Bulwer's  chief  work  is  entitled  '  Philocophus,  or 
the  Deafe  and  Dumbe  Man's  Friend ;  exhibiting  the  philoaopLirrtl 
verity  of  that  subtile  art  which  may  inable  one  with  an  observant  ei< 
to  heare  what  any  man  speaks  by  the  moving  of  his  lips.  Upon  tbe 
same  ground,  with  the  advantage  of  an  historical  exempli ticatvs. 
apparently  proving  that  a  man  borne  deafe  and  dumbe  may  be  t&rjL: 
to  hcare  sounds  of  words  with  his  eie,  and  thence  learn  to  speak  wiih 
his  tongue.    By  J.  K,  simamed  the  Chirosopher.    London,  16  45,' 

Bulwer^s  principles  of  instruction  may  be  gathered  from  the  alore 
works  :  they  appear  to  have  been  imitative  signs,  or  the  language  •>: 
action ;  the  labial  alphabet,  or  reading  the  movement  of  the  lips ;  ari 
articulation.  There  was  an  originality  in  his  conceptions  which  n-j 
prior  or  contemporary  author  on  the  subject,  in  this  or  any  otbe? 
country,  could  claim.  He  noticed  the  power  which  the  deaf  po»»:.^ 
of  hearing  sounds  through  the  teoth,  an  experiment  which  may  bs 
made  in  various  way^  especially  by  means  of  a  musical  box  or  ^ 
repeating  watch.  He  also  produced  several  other  works,  among  whi:^ 
were  the  following: — 'Tractatus  de  removendis  loquekc  impediioentts;' 
'  Tractatus  de  removendis  auditoris  impedimentis ; '  but  it  is  probaU? 
that  these  treatises  were  not  publisbed :  their  titles  occur  at  the  eLi 
of  one  of  his  curious  works,  which  appeared  in  4to  in  1G53,  c^ILi 
*  Anlhropo-metamorphosis,  Man-transformed,  or  the  ChangeliEig.'  ia 
which  he  shows  the  great  variety  of  shapes  and  dresses  which  mui 
have  assumed  in  the  different  ages  and  nations  of  the  world.  He 
also  published  *  Pathomyotomia,  or  a  Dissection  of  the  significative 
Muscles  of  the  Affections  of  the  Mind/  1649,  12mo. 

Bulwer  must  be  regarded  as  a  man  of  persevering  research,  anJ 
though  not  an  instructor  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  he  was  undoubteXr 
the  first  in  England  to  point  out  a  safe  and  certain  path  which  teaclitn 
might  pursue. 

BUNSEN,  CHRISTIAN  KARL  JOSIAS,  CHEVALIEK  DE,  i 
philologist,  theologian,  and  diplomatist,  was  born  at  Corbach,  in  th« 
small  German  principality  of  Waldeck,  on  the  25th  of  August  \1'A\ 
and  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Qottiugen,  where  he  atu^li  -i 
philology  under  the  famous  Heyne.  He  distinguished  himself  greatlj 
as  a  classical  scholar,  and  in  1813  published  at  Gottingen  a  prose 
essay, '  De  jure  Atheniensium  hereditario.'  After  being  employed  soire 
time  as  a  classical  teacher,  his  desire  to  perfect  himself  in  orieniil 
languages  induced  him  to  go  to  Paris,  where  he  studied  under  the  noted 
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orieataliAt  Sylveetn  do  Saoy.  He  had  it  neacfe  in  oontempUtion  to  go 
to  IndiA,  in  oompany  with  an  Bnglialimani  in  order  to  aoquire  a  fiirther 
knowledge  of  Sansorit;  bat  having  in  the  meantime  detennined  to 
Tisit  Italy,  he  met  at  Rome  hia  friend  Brandis,  then  secretary  to  the 
Prosaian  embasBy  at  Rome  under  Niebuhr.  Introduced  to  Niebuhr, 
the  young  scholar  found  in  him  a  friend  capable  of  appreciating  his 
merits.  Abandoning  his  intention  of  going  to  the  East,  he  settled  in 
Rome  as  Niebohr^s  private  secretary — a  situation  afterwards  exchanged 
for  the  higher  one  of  secretary  to  the  embassy.  Enjoying  the  benefit 
of  Niebuhr's  society  and  advioe,  he  resumed  his  dassioal  studies  with 
enthusiasm,  taming  to  advantage  the  facilities  afforded  him  by  his 
residence  in  Romei  The  results  of  his  inquiries  into  the  antiquities 
and  topography  of  Rome  appeared  in  his '  Beschreibung  der  Stadt 
Rom'  ('Description  of  the  City  of  Rome').  He  also  interested  himself 
much  at  this  time  in  the  hieroglyphical  researches  of  Champollion ; 
and  he  was  instrumental  in  inciting  the  savans  of  Berlin  to  betake 
themselves  to  this  branch  of  arohjBology,  and  more  particularly  in 
determining  towards  it  the  rising  talent  of  the  great  living  Egyptologist, 
Dr.  Lepsiua.  At  Rome,  Bunsen  was  one  of  the  chief  supports  of  the 
Archseological  Institute,  and  indeed  acted' as  its  general  seoretaiy.  The 
visit  of  the  king  of  Prussia  to  Rome  in  1822  made  that  sovereign 
acquainted  with  the  abilities  of  the  secretary  of  his  legation;  the 
present  king  also — ^then  crown-prince — ^made  his  acquaintance  about  the 
same  time.  The  personal  esteem  which  both  contracted  for  Bunsen 
accounts  for  his  rapid  advancement  in  the  Prussian  diplomatic  service. 
On  Niebuhr*s  retirement  from  the  embassy  at  Rome,  Bunsen  succeeded 
him,  first  as  charg^ d'affaires  and  afterwank  as  full  minister.  In  this 
capacity  he  interested  himself  much  in  the  Protestant  church  and 
Protestant  worship  at  Rome,  as  well  as  in  his  classical  and  historical 
studies.  A  difference  between  the  papal  court  and  that  of  Prussia  on 
a  question  of  ecclesiastical  right  in  tiie  Prussian  states,  led  to  his  recall 
in  March  1888.  After  a  visit  to  Munich  and  to  England,  he  was  again 
in  November  1839  in  diplomatic  service  as  ambaraador  to  the  Swiss 
Confederacy;  and  in  1811  he  was  appointed  Prussian  ambassador  to 
England*  Retaining  this  post  till  1854,  when  his  peculiar  opinions  on 
the  proper  policy  of  Prussia  in  the  approaching  European  crisis  led  to 
his  resignation  or  recall,  and  having  during  these  thirteen  years  resided 
chiefly  in  London,  Chevalier  Bunsen  became  almost  a  naturalised 
Englishman ;  and  indeed  two  of  his  sons  have  settled  in  England,  one 
as  a  clergyman  in  the  English  church.  While  discharging  with  peculiar 
discretion  his  duties  as  Prussian  ambassador,  he  was  at  the  same  time 
widely  known  in  English  society  as  a  philologist  and  a  man  of  letters — 
a  representative,  in  intellectual  English  circles,  of  the  erudition  and 
scholarly  seal  of  Germany.  The  foUowing  list  of  his  works,  published 
since  1841,  will  indicate  the  grounds  of  his  well«earned  celebrity  :«- 
'  The  Liturgy  of  the  Passion-Week,  with  a  Preface,'  &a,  published  at 
Hamburg  in  1841,  not  translated ;  '  The  BasilicsB  of  Christian  Rome  in 
their  Connexion  with  the  Idea  and  Histoiy  of  Churoh-Architecture,' 
Ac,  published  at  Munich  in  1843^  and  not  translated ;  *  The  EpisUes 
of  Ignatius  of  Antioch,  with  Annotations,'  and  '  Ignatius  of  Antioch 
and  his  Age,  Seven  Letters  to  Dr.  A.  Neander/  both  published  by  the 
Academy  of  Hamburg  in  1844,  and  the  last  we  believe  translated ; 
*Die  Yerfassung  der  Kirche  der  Zukunft;'  published  at  Hamburg  in 
1845,  and  translated  into  English  m  1847  under  the  title  of  *  The 
Constitution  of  the  Church  of  the  Future ;'  '  ^gyptens  Stelle  in  der 
Weltgeschichte,'  Hamburg,  1845,  and  the  English  translation  of  which, 
'  Egypt's  Place  in  Universal  History,'  is  perhaps  the  best  known  of  the 
author's  works ;  '  Memoir  on  the  Ck>n6titutional  Rights  of  the  Duchies 
of  Schleswig  and  Holstein,'  presented  to  Lord  Palmerston,  April  1848, 
and  published  that  year  (about  which  time  other  papers  on  German 
politics  were  published  by  the  author) ;  finally,  since  1848,  contribu- 
tions to  '  The  Life  and  Letters  of  B»  G.  Niebuhr,'  publialied  by  an 
English  editor  in  1852  from  the  German  materials ;  and  an  important 
and  elaborate  work  pubUshed  first  in  1851  in  4  vols,  under  the  title  of 
'  Hippolytus,'  and  again  in  a  revised  and  extended  form  in  1854  as 
'Christianity  and  Mankind :  their  Beginnings  and  Ph)spects,'  in  7  vola, 
— vols.  1  and  2  containing  '  Hippolytus  and  his  Age,'  voIb.  3  and  4 
'  Outlines  of  the  Philosophy  of  Universal  History  applied  to  Language 
and  Religion/  and  vols.  5, 6,  and  7  '  Analecta  Ante-Kicsdna.'  It  is  as  an 
JSgyptologist  and  ecdesiastioal  historian  that  Chevalier  Bunsen  has 
most  widely  affected  his  time.  He  now  lives  in  retirement  on  the 
Rhine,  pursuing  his  favourite  studies^  and  often  reading  or  writing 
at  a  standing-desk  sixteen  hours  a  day.     [Sec  Sofplement.] 

BUNTAN,  JOHN,  was  bom  at  Elstow,  near  Bedford,  in  1628.  His 
father,  like  his  ancestors  for  some  venerations,  was  a  tinker,  and  John 
Bunyan  was  brought  up  to  the  family  occupation.  Yet^  though,  as  he 
long  i^fterwards  wrote,  his  ''father's  house  was  of  that  rank  that  is 
meanest  and  most  despised  of  all  the  families  in  the  land,"  he  was  not 
left  wholly  uneducated,  but  was  taught  to  read  and  writo  "according  to 
the  rate  of  other  poor  men's  children ;  *  though,  as  he  confesses,  he 
aoon  almcat  entirely  lost  what  little  he  had  learned.  Hii  parents 
appear  to  have  likewise  taken  some  care  in  his  religious  training ;  but 
he  abandoned  himself  while  yet  a  youth  to  evil  habits,  and  to  "  all 
manner  of  youthful  vanities,  and  became  so  addicted  to  profane 
swearing,  that  a  woman  of  loose  and  ungodly  life  told  him  that  "  he 
was  the  nngodlieat  fellow  for  swearing  uiat  ever  she  heard  in  all  her 
life,"  and  that  he  "  made  her  tremble  to  hear  him."  This  reproof^ 
from  such  a  person,  set  him  thinking  about  hk  course  of  life.    It  was 
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indeed  long  before  he  became  thoroughly  reformed,  but  from  that 
time  he  refrained  from  the  practice  of  open  vice. 

John  Bunyan  has  related,  in  his  '  Grace  Abounding,'  his  '  Law  and 
Works,'  and  his  'Jerusalem  Sixmer  Saved,'  more  fully  and  minntelyi 
and  with  more  vigour  and  force  of  expression,  what,  in  the  old 
puritan  phraseology,  would  be  called  his  sinful  state,  his  conversion, 
and  his  religious  experiences,  than  any  other  person  whose  religions 
history  has  been  read  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  connexion  to  which 
he  belonged.  His  strong  descriptions  therefore  of  his  **  corrupt  con- 
dition,** and  of  the  terrible  mental  struggles  through  which  he  passed 
before  obtaining  spiritual  peaces  have  served  to  corroborate  the  opinion 
somewhat  loosely  expressed  by  some  of  his  older  biographers  respect- 
ing his  early  depravity,  and  even  by  his  most  recent  one,  that  devoted 
student  of  Bunyan's  writings  and  painstaking  collector  of  all  possible 
information  respecting  him,  Mr.  Qeorge  Offor.  There  is  however  no 
reason  to  believe  that  Bunyan  was  ever  a  rei^y  depraved  man  in  the 
ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term.  He  appears  to  have  been  honesty 
sober,  and,  at  his  worst  time,  scrupulously  free  from  licentiousness. 
He  married  early  in  life  a  young  woman  of  a  pious  family,  and  with 
her  he  was  accustomed  to  read  religious  books.  Before  he  was  nine- 
teen, several  providential  escapes  (as  he  deemed  them)  from  a  violent 
death  had  impressed  bis  mind  with  anxious  thoughts  about  a  future 
Bteto ;  and,  finally,  conversations  with  some  members  of  the  church  of 
Mr.  Gifford,  a  Baptist  minister  at  Bedford,  and  with  Gifford  himself, 
who  had  been  in  early  life  a  major  in  the  royalist  army,  and  of  hablte 
mora  than  usually  profligate  even  amoog  the  royalist  soldiery,  who 
had  by  the  devotion  of  his  wife  escaped  from  prison  the  night  beforo 
his  intended  execution  for  being  concerned  in  a  royalist  plot,  and 
whose  religious  career  had  especially  fitted  him  to  deal  with  the 
idiosyncraoies  of  the  marvellous  tinker ; — these,  and  the  readiog  of 
Luther  on  the  Galatians,  completed  (but  not  until  he  had  passed 
through  mora  than  two  years  and  a  half  of  spuritual  conflict)  the 
change  of  heart,  and  Bi^nyan  became  as  eminent  for  his  fervent  piety 
as,  Ij  his  own  showing,  he  had  formerly  been  for  his  profanity. 

He  was  received  into  communion  with  Mr.  Qifford's  churoh  by 
baptism  by  immersion  in  1653.  After  a  year  or  two  of  probation  he 
was  called  upon  to  teke  a  ahare  in  the  ministry ;  and  his  preaching, 
though  for  the  most  part  in  private  houses  or  neighbouring  villages, 
excited  general  attention,  and  great  numbers  of  the  townsmen  flook<>d 
to  hear  him,  many  being  led  by  it  to  a  change  of  life.  Uis  proacbing 
however  gave  great  offence  he  says  "  to  the  doctors  and  priests  of  the 
country" — ^it  was  in  the  days  of  anti-prolatic  supremacy — aod  in  1657 
an  indictment  was  preferred  against  him  at  the  assises  for  preaching 
at  Elstow.  He  escaped  without  punishment  thia  time  however:  but 
he  was  again  indicted  shortly  after  the  Restoration,  and  convicted  as 
a  "common  upholder  of  several  unlawful  meetings  and  conventicles, 
to  the  great  disturbance  and  distraction  of  the  good  subjects  of  this 
kingdom."  He  might  have  had  his  liberty  if  he  would  have  engaged 
not  to  preach  any  more,  and  during  his  long  imprisonment  the  offer 
was  several  timea  repeated,  but  Bunyan  was  too  sincere  in  his  purpobc, 
and  too  deeply  impressed  with  the  reality  of  his  call  to  the  work,  to 
enter  into  any  such  engagement.  He  remained  in  cousequeuoe  a 
prisoner,  as  he  exprassed  it,  for  conscience  sake,  in  Bedford  jail  from 
1660  to  1672.  Prisons  were  then  very  differont  places,  aud  prisoners 
very  differently  treated  to  what  they  aro  now,  but  Bun j an  seems  on 
the  whole  to  have  met  with  as  much  consideration  as  was  compatibltf 
with  imprisonment  at  all.  From  the  first  he  used  to  preach  in  the  jail, 
then  crowded  with  persons  in  custody  for  attending  at  a  conveurijie. 
For  the  maintenance  of  his  family  he  was  allowed  to  make  tapped 
thread  lacea ;  he  had  the  free  use  of  his  '  prison  library  '—-the  Bible 
and  the  Book  of  Martyrs — and  of  writing  materials ;  during  the  later 
years  of  his  imprisonment  he  was  permitted  to  go  into  the  town  as 
often  as  he  pleased ;  on  one  occasion  he  even  made  a  journey  to 
London,  though  for  permitting  that  the  jailer  received  a  severe  censure. 
During  these  years  Bunyan  appears  to  have  preached  and  exhorted 
pretty  nearly  as  freely  as  though  he  had  not  been  a  priBoner.  lu  the 
last  year  of  his  imprisonment  he  was  elected  pastor  of  the  Baptist 
church  in  which  Mr.  Gifford  had  presided,  and  he  was  able  to  attend 
rogularly  to  his  ministerial  duties.  At  length,  on  the  18th  of  September 
1672,  he  was  set  at  liberty. 

Preaching  and  makbg  of  tagged  laces  had  not  been  his  only  employ- 
tnente  in  Bedford  jail.  Before  he  was  taken  thero  he  had  begun  to 
use  his  pen,  chiefly  in  controversy  with  the  Quakers ;  and  his  pen 
proved  an  ample  solace  to  him  in  his  celL  Several  works,  including 
his  '  Grace  Abounding,'  and  what  is  next  to  the  '  Pilgrim,'  his  beet 
known  work,  '  The  Holy  War,'  which  wero  eagerly  read  then,  and 
long  afterwards  by  his  oo-religioniste,  wero  the  rosult  of  his  enforced 
rotiroment  from  the  active  pursuit  of  hii  calling.  But  the  work 
which  has  for  ever  rondered  hii  imprisonment  memorable  is  the 
famous  'Pilgrim's  Progress  from  tlus  World  to  that  which  is  to 
Come,'  of  which  the  first  part,  though  not  published  till  six  years  after 
hii  release,  was  nnquestionably  written  in  his  '  den '  in  Bedford  jaiL 

After  his  rolease,  Bunyan  set  about  putting  his  private  affairs  and 
the  afiEisdrs  of  his  church  in  order.  The  chapel  in  which  he  preached 
was  greatly  enlarged  in  order  to  accommodate  the  crowds  who 
gathered  to  listen  to  him.  He  commenced  the  organisations  of  branch 
meetings,  and  what  might  be  called  preaching  drouito;  and  soon 
acquired  sqch  extended  authority  and  influence  that  he  came  to  bo 
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I  oommonly  known  as  Bi:»hop  Bunyan.  Nor  were  his  exertions  oon6ned 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Bedford.  He  used  to  make  frequent  viaits  to 
London,  where  the  announcement  of  a  sermon  bj  him  was  certain  to 
oollect  an  immense  cougregation.  Thus  in  the  regular  performance  of 
bis  ministerial  functions,  the  kst  sixteen  years  of  his  life  were  passed, 
hii  pen  as  well  as  his  voice  being  diligently  employed  in  the  way  of 
faiB  vocation.  The  close  of  his  life  is  thns  related  by  Southey. 
'*  Reading  was  a  place  where  he  was  well  known.  ...  In  a  visit  to 
that  place  he  contracted  the  disease  which  brought  him  to  the  grave; 
A  friend  of  his  who  resided  there  had  resolved  to  disinherit  his  son; 
tlie  youug  man  requested  Banyan  to  interfere  in  his  behalf;  he  did  so 
with  c^od  success,  and  it  was  his  last  labour  of  love ;  for,  returning 
to  London  on  horseback  through  heavy  rain,  a  fever  ensued,  which 
after  ten  days  proved  fataL  He  died  at  the  house  of  his  friend 
•Mr.  Stradwick,  a  grocer,  «t  the  sign  of  the  Star  on  Snow  Hill,  and  was 
buried  in  that  friend's  vault  in  Bunhill  Fields'  burial-ground.''  His 
tomb-stone  states  his  death  to  have  occurred  on  the  12th  of  August^ 
1688,  but  the  correct  date  appears  to  bo  Augnst  the  31st,  Bunyan's 
second  wife  and  three  children  survived  him :  a  blind  daughter  had 
died  some  time  previoiiftly. 

The  first  collected  edition  of  Bunyan's  '  Works'  was  published  in 
folio  in  1692,  under  the  superintendence  of  his  successor  in  the  miniatiy 
at  Bedford,  Ebenezer  Chandler,  and  another  Baptist  miuisteri  John 
Wilson  :  the  laat  and  most  carefully  collated  edition  of  *  The  Works 
of  John  Banyan,  with  an  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Sketch  of  his  Life 
and  Contemporaries '  by  George  Offer,  was  published  in  1858  in  8  vol?, 
imp.  8vo.  Of  the  '  Pilgrim's  Progress'  the  first  edition  of  the  first 
part  was  printed  in  1678,  a  tenth  edition  was  published  in  1685.  It 
has  since  been  reprmted  iunnmerable  times,  and  in  every  variety  of 
style,  from  the  cheapest  and  coarsest  to  the  most  sumptuous;  and 
almost  every  kind  of  illustration  has  been  lavished  upon  it.  Of  recent 
editions  perhaps  that  by  Southey,  with  his  gracefully  written  Life 
prefixed,  one  issued  by  Mr.  Bogue,  with  an  excellent  text,  and  a  vast 
number  of  admirable  illustrations  by  Harvey,  and  that  edited  by  Mr. 
O.  Offer  for  the  Hansard  Elnollys  Society,  which  is  an  exact  reprint 
(with  all  the  typographical  peculiarities)  of  the  first  edition,  may  be 
singled  out  for  special  commendation.  The  '  Pilgrim's  Progress'  has 
been  translated  into  every  language  and  almost  every  dialect  of  civilised 
Europe,  and,  being  regarded  as  a  faithful  exponent  of  the  views  of  a 
lai^  part  of  protestant  Christianity,  it  has  been  a  favourite  exercise 
of  miesionaries  to  translate  it  into  the  languages  of  the  people  to 
whom  they  have  been  sent:  hence  the  'Pilgrim'  of  the  Elstow  tinker 
has  been  rendered  into  more  languages  than  any  other  uninspired 
writing. 

And  it  deserves  all  the  labour  that  has  been  expended  upon  it. 
Beyond  dispute  it  is  the  firet  in  rank  of  its  clasa  Written  by  a  plain 
tineducattid  man  for  plain  uneducated  people,  it  has  ever  found  its  way 
straight  home  to  their  hearts  and  imaginations.  But  it  has  not  less 
delighted  and  instructed  the  most  highly  educated  and  intellectuaL 
Macaulay,  in  his  'Essay  on  Southey's  Bunyan'  (written  in  1831), 
affirmed  that  he  "  was  not  afraid  to  say,  that,  though  there  were  many 
clover  men  in  England  during  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  century, 
there  were  only  two  great  creative  minds :  one  of  these  minds  produced 
the  'Paradise  Lost^'  the  other  the  'Pilgrim's  Progress.'"  This  is 
high,  it  might  almost  seem  extravagant  praise ;  yet  twenty  years  later 
the  same  great  authority  reiterates  in  his  '  History '  the  eulogy  which 
he  might  be  thought  to  have  carelessly  thrown  out  in  the  pages  of  a 
review : — '*  Bunjan  is  as  decidedly  the  first  of  allegorists  as  Demos- 
thenes is  the  first  of  orators,  or  Shakspere  the  first  of  dramatists.  Other 
allegorists  have  shown  great  ingenuity,  but  no  other  allegorist  has  ever 
been  able  so  to  touch  the  heart)  and  to  make  abstractions  objects  of 
terror,  of  pity,  and  of  love." 

BUONAFE'DE,  APPIA'NO,  bom  in  1716  at  Comacchio  in  the 
papal  state,  entered  the  order  of  the  Celestines,  in  which  he  rose 
gradually  to  the  highest  dignities.  He  was  elected  general  of  the 
whole  order  in  1777,  in  which  capacity  he  went  to  pay  his  homage  to 
the  king  of  Naples  as  feudatoiy  of  the  crown  for  several  fiefii  which 
the  Celestineti  possessed  in  that  kingdom.  He  spent  the  latter  years 
of  his  life  at*Kome,  where  he  died  in  December  1798.  He  wrote 
several  works,  especially  philosophical  speculations,  and  the  history  of 
philosophy  ancient  vnd  modem.  1.  'Delia  Istoria  e  della  Indole 
d'ogui  Filosofia,'  Lucca,  7  vols.  8vo,  1781.  This  work  treats  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  ancients  and  that  of  the  middle  ages  till  the  15  th 
century.  2.  '  Delia  Ristaurasione  d'ogni  Filosofia  nei  secoli  xvl,  xvii., 
e  xviii.,'  8  vols.  8vo,  Venezia,  1766-89.  This  work  was  translated 
into  Ot-rman  by  Heydenreich,  with  many  additions,  under  the  title 
*  Aeatopisto  Cromaziano's  Kritisohe  Gksohichte  der  Bevolutionen  der 
Philosophic  in  den  drey  letzten  Jahrhunderten/  Leipzig,  1791.  Buon- 
«f«M.le  had  assumed  in  the  Society  of  the  Arcadi  the  aca.demical  name 
of  Agatopisto  Cromaziano,  under  which  most  of  his  works  were 
pubhshedL  The  style  of  his  history  of  philosophy  is  fluent  and 
pl»i8ing,  and  well  adapted  to  popular  reading ;  but  the  matter  of  the 
work  displays  more  historical  learning  than  searching  criticism. 
Buonafede's  judgments  are  mostly  impartial  and  independent,  as  much 
perhaps  as  could  be  expected  from  one  of  his  profession,  and  from  the 
times  and  place  in  which  he  wrote.  It  is  a  curious  though  by  no 
means  singular  instance  of  the  contradictory  judgments  passed  upon 
writers  on  polemical  subjects,  that  while  Buonafede  was  looked  upon 


in  high  quartan  at  Rome  as  being  too  favourable  to  what  was  called 
the  philosophy  of  the  18th  century,  others,  and  his  biogmpher  among 
the  rest,  have  taxed  him  with  monkiah  intolerance,  and  with  being 
too  subservient  to  the  court  of  Rome.  Buonafede  wnte  alao^S. 
'Delle  conquistc  celebri,  esaminate  col  natural  diritto  delle  genti,' 
8vo,  Lucca,  1763.  4.  '  Storia  critiea  e  filosofioa  del  suioidio  ragionate,* 
8vo,  Lucca,  1780:  an  investigation  of  the  cireamstanoea  which  have 
attended  many  cases  of  suicide  recorded  in  history.  6.  'Ritratti 
poetici,  storici,  e  critic!  di  vaij  moderai  ecomini  di  lettere^'  in  a  aeries 
of  sonnets,  with  interesting  biographical  notes.  The  anthor  has  traced 
his  own  moral  portrait  among  the  rest.  6. '  Storia  critiea  del  modemo 
diritto  di  natura  e  delle  genti,'  Peragia,  1789.  7.  'Del  Pirronismo 
teologico  e  politico.'  8.  Dell'  apparizione  di  aloane  ombre.'  9.  *  I 
filo9ofi  fiinciulli,'  a  satirical  comedy  after  the  manner  of  Aristophanes. 
10.  <  Orazione  per  le  belle  artL'  11.  '  Della  libertlk  poetica,  epistola.' 
These  two  little  works  are  remarkable  for  good  taste  and  bold  criticism. 
12.  '  Disconi  della  malignitit  storica,'  or  strictures  on  Sarpi  a  history 
of  the  Council  of  Trent  18.  <  Delia  impudenia  letteraria,'  being  a 
sharp  review  of  the  biographical  memoin  of  the  same  Sarpi  written  by 
Qriselinl.  Buonafedo's  criticisms  were  in  general  bitter  and  virulent^  as 
an  example  of  which  we  cite  the '  Bue  Pedagogo,'  which  he  wrote  against 
Barettl  (Ugoni,  Delia  Letteratura  luUiana;  Mazzaehelli,  ScrUtari 
d*Itatia;  Elogio  Storico  di  AgaiopUto  Oromaeiano,  Yenesia,  1795.) 

BUONAPATB    [BovAPABTx.] 

BUONAROTTI,  MICHEL  ANGELO,  the  fktherof  epfo  painting, 
and  scarcely  less  distinguished  as  a  sculptor  and  arohiteci,  was 
descended  from  the  noole  family  of  Canossa  in  Toscany.  He  was 
bom  in  the  year  1475,  a  period  peculiarly  favourable  to  genius,  when 
the  states  of  Italy  emulated  each  other  in  the  caltivation  of  the  liberal 
arts.  Michel  Angelo,  the  bent  of  whose  powen  manifested  itaelf  in 
his  earliest  childhood,  learned  the  elements  of  design  in  the  oehool  of 
Domenico  Ghirlandaio,  a  celebrated  professor  in  Florence.  While  he 
pursued  his  studies  with  this  master,  a  seminary  was  establiahed  for 
the  promotion  of  sculpture  by  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  and  Michel  Angelo 
was  invited  among  other  youUis  to  study  from  the  ooUeotion  of 
antique  statues  arranged  in  the  Medicean  gardens.  It  is  said  that  the 
sight  of  these  splendid  works  determined  him  to  devote  himself 
entirely  to  sculpture ;  he  began,  not  merely  by  copying,  but  by  invee- 
tigating  the  principles  on  which  the  Greek  artists  had  wrought^  and 
having  found  a  head  of  a  laughing  faun,  considerably  mutilated,  he 
imitated  that  part  of  it  which  was  perfect^  and  restored  what  was 
wanting.  Lorenzo,  who  frequently  visited  the  garden,  was  struck  by 
this  demonstration  of  vigorous  capacity ;  and  being  pleased  no  leas 
with  the  simple  manners  of  the  youth,  and  his  evident  devotion  to  his 
art,  he  invited  him  to  reside  entirely  in  his  house,  where  he  remained 
three  yean,  treated  with  paternal  kindness,  and  having  the  advantage 
of  associating  with  the  first  literary  characten  of  the  age.  At  the 
suggestion  of  Politian,  who  also  resided  with  Lorenao,  he  exeeated 
for  this  illustrions  patron  a  basso-rilievo  in  marble,  the  subject  of 
which  was  the  'Battle  of  the  Centaurs;'  he  resumed  the  pencil  also 
during  this  period,  and  made  many  studies  from  the  works  of 
Masaccia  Lorenzo  died  in  1492.  His  brother  Pietro  continued  to 
patronise  Michel  Angelo,  but  in  a  dilFerent  spirit.  Treating  art  as  a 
toy,  he  employed  him,  during  a  severe  winter,  to  make  a  atatue  of 
snow :  snd  manifesting  in  all  things  the  same  frivolous  spirit^  he  pre- 
cipitated, by  his  bad  government,  the  downfall  of  his  family,  which 
was  driven  from  Florence  in  1494.  On  this  event,  Michel  Angelo 
retired  to  Bologna,  where  he  contributed  two  statues  to  the  church  of 
the  Dominicans,  and  after  a  year's  residence  in  that  city  returned  to 
Florence.  During  this  time  he  made  the  celebrated  atatue  of  a 
*  Sleeping  Cupid,'  which  was  sent  to  Rome,  where  it  was  shown  as  a 
piece  of  sculpture  which  had  been  dug  up  from  a  vineyard,^  and  was 
prononnced  by  various  connoisseurs  to  be  a  genuine  antique,  and 
superior  to  anything  which  contemporary  art  was  capable  of  pro- 
ducing. This  statue  having  been  purchased  at  a  high  imoe  by  the 
Cardinal  S.  Giorgio,  the  trick  became  known,  and  Mlohel  Angolo's 
reputation  was  so  much  'augmented  by  it  that  the  cardinal,  though 
vexed  at  the  deception,  invited  him  to  Rome.  He  devoted  himself 
during  this  his  fint  residence  in  the  imperial  city  to  intense  study, 
and  executed  several  works,  particularly  a '  Virgin  Weeping  over  the 
Dead  Body  of  Christ,'  for  St  Peter's  church,  which  excited  astonish- 
ment, not  only  by  its  excellence,  but  by  the  apparent  facility  with 
which  the  greatest  difficulties  of  art  were  surmounted. 

Several  great  works  in  art  having  at  this  time  been  projected  by  the 
government  of  Florence,  Michel  Angelo,  at  the  earnest  advice  of  his 
friends,  returned  to  that  city,  and  the  first  undertaking  on  which  he 
exercised  his  talents  was  a  gigantic  marble  statue  of  Da'^d,  which  had 
been  commenced  some  years  previously  by  one  Simon  da  fleeole,  who^ 
finding  that  he  had  undertaken  a  task  wholly  beyond  his  capacity,  had 
abandoned  it  in  despair.  The  misshapen  mass  which  had  been  thns 
left  Michel  Angelo  accommodated  to  a  new  design,  and  prodaoed  from 
it  the  sublime  statue  which  ornaments  the  great  square  at  Floreneci 
The  gonfidoniere,  Pietro  Soderini,  was  now  anxious  to  enridi  the  city 
with  some  grand  production  of  Michel  Angelo's  pencil.  Leonaido  da 
Vinci  had  been  commissioned  to  paint  an  historical  picture  for  one 
end  of  the  hall  of  the  ducal  palace,  and  Michel  Angelo  was  engaged 
to  execute  another  at  the  opposite  extremity.  Ho  selected  a  subject 
from  the  wan  of  Pisa,  in  winch  a  number  of  men,  while  bathing  in 
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the  Amo,  are  smptiBed  by  a  sudden  attack  on  the  oity,  and  start  up  to 
repulse  the  enemy.  Trumpets  are  sounding;  some  of  tiie  warriors 
endfayour  with  geetnrss  of  foxious  impatience  to  draw  their  garments 
ov«r  their  wet  Umbff;  others  rush  half  clad  into  the  combat;  horse 
snd  foot  are  intermingled,  and  the  whole  scene  breathes  fierceness  and 
slaughter.  This  cartoon,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  dismembered 
fragments,  has  perished,  but  as  long  as  it  existed  it  was  studied  by 
artists  from  all  countries,  and  Benyenuto  Cellini,  a  scholar  and  admirer 
of  Michel  Angelo,  affirms  that  he  never  equalled  it  in  any  of  his  sub- 
sequMit  produetiona.  Michel  Angelo  had  at  this  time  attained  only 
his  twenty- ninth  year,  and  had  not  only  estabUebed  his  reputation  as 
the  greatest  artist  of  his  day,  but  had  created  by  the  novelty  and 
gr&ndeur  of  his  style  a  new  era  in  the  arts.  Julius  IL,  a  pontiff  who, 
in  the  eneigetio  cast  of  his  character,  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to 
Michel  Anfreto  himself,  having  now  succeeded  to  the  papal  chair,  called 
him  immediately  to  Rome,  SAd  commiesioned  him  to  make  his  monu- 
ment, a  work  conceived  on  a  scmJc  iHiich  Michel  Angelo  felt  to  be 
oommensurato  to  his  powers.  He  made  a  design  whic&,  had  it  been 
finished  according  to  his  Original  intention,  would  have  surpassed  in 
grandeur  of  design  and  richness  of  oroament  every  ancient  and  impe- 
riel  sepulchre.  It  was  to  have  had  four  fronts  of  marble,  embellished 
with  forty  statues,  besides  several  mezzo-rilievi  in  bronce.  To  this 
deeifirn  Rome  and  the  world  are  indebted  for  the  magnificent  church  of 
8l  Peter's ;  for  Michel  Angelo  having  suggested  to  the  pope  that  the 
interior  of  the  old  edifice  would  not  allow  sufficient  space  for  the 
monument  to  be  properly  seen,  the  pontiff  determined  to  rebuild  the 
church  on  a  larger  scale.  While  the  monument  was  in  progress  the 
pope  delighted  to  Come  and  inspect  it ;  but  the  work  was  interrupted 
by  an  accident  which  strongly  marks  the  character  of  the  srtist. 
Haying  occasion  to  make  some  communication  to  his  holiness,  and  not 
having  found  admission  on  two  applications,  in  the  latter  of  which  he 
felt  himself  somewhat  superdlioiialy  treated  by  one  of  the  officers  in 
atteiidanco,  be  gave  directions  to  bis  servante  to  sell  his  goods  to  the 
Jews,  and  immediately  set  off  for  Florence.  He  had  scarcely  reached 
Pog^iobonxi  before  five  couriers  had  arrived  from  Julius  commanding 
his  immediate  return;  but  Michel  Angelo  was  inflexible,  and  continued 
his  journey.  On  arriving  at  Florence  he  set  about  finishing  the  cartoon 
of  Pii>a,  but  three  briefs  were  dispatehed  to  Soderini,  the  gonfaloniere, 
requiring  that  he  should  be  sent  back.  Michel  Angelo  excused  him- 
self, alleging  that  he  had  accepted  a  commission  from  the  grand  sulten 
to  go  to  Constantinople  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  bridge.  The 
pope  in  the  meantime  had  gone  on  political  afiairs  to  Bologna,  and 
Soderini,  fearing  he  should  himself  incur  the  papal  displeasure  through 
Michel  Angelo's  contumacy,  persuaded  him  to  go  to  that  city.  Imme* 
d lately  on  his  arrival,  and  before  he  had  time  to  adjust  himself,  he  was 
conducted  by  the  pope's  officers  before  his  holiness,  who,  looking  at 
him  with  in  angiy  glance,  said,  "What,  then  1  instead  of  coming  to 
seek  us,  thou  wast  determined  that  we  should  come  to  seek  theef " 
Michel  Angelo  excused  himself,  saying,  "  that  he  had  quitted  Rome, 
being  unable,  after  his  faithfal  services  to  his  holiness,  to  endure  the 
indignity  of  being  denied  admission  to  him."  A  bishop  in  attendance, 
mtending  to  say  something  in  extenuation,  observed  to  the  pope,  that 
such  persons,  however  expert  in  their  professions,  were  usually  igno- 
rant of  eveiy thing  else.  "Who  told  thee  to  interfere f*  exclaimed 
Julius,  bestowing  at  the  same  time  a  hearty  blow  with  his  staff  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  ecclesiastic;  and  commanding  Michel  Angelo  to  kneel, 
he  gare  him  his  benediction,  and  received  him  into  full  favour,  giving 
him  directions  at  the  same  time  to  make  his  stattie  in  bronjsa.  Michel 
Angelo  soon  completed  the  clav  model ;  the  statue  was  the  personifi- 
cation of  majesty,  but  the  face  had  so  terrible  an  expression  that  the 
pope  demanded,  *'Am  I  uttering  a  blessing  or  a  curse?"  Michel 
Angelo  replied,  "that  he  had  intended  to  represent  him  admonishing 
the  people  of  Bologna,*'  and  inquired  if  his  holiness  would  have  a  book 
placed  in  one  of  his  hands.  "Give  me  a  sword,"  answered  the  warlike 
pontiff^  "  i  know  nothing  of  books.'* 

On  his  return  to  Rome,  Julius  was  induced,  it  is  said,  by  the  advice 
of  his  architect,  Bramante,  to  suspend  the  execution  of  the  monument^ 
and  he  gave  orders  to  Michel  Angelo  to  paint  the  vault  of  the  Sistine 
Ch'-tpeL  Michel  Angelo,  who  was  absorbed  in  the  execution  of  the 
monument,  most  earnestly  endeavoured  to  decline  the  task  of  painting 
the  chapel,  and  even  alleged  that  he  thought  Raffaelle  better  qualified 
to  perform  it;  but  Pope  Julius  allowed  no  impediment  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  bis  will,  and  Michel  Angelo,  finding  himself  without  an 
alternative,  and  impressed  irith  a  sense  of  the  xaBtoess  and  grandeur 
of  the  task,  commenced  his  cartoons.  He  invited  from  Florence 
Fcveral  artiste  distinguished  as  painters  in  fresco,  a  mode  of  practice 
in  which  be  was  then  inexperienced,  and  the  roof  of  the  chapel  was 
commenced  by  these  assistants,  under  his  direction ;  their  execution 
however  fell  short  of  his  expectetions,  and  entering  the  chapel 
one  morning,  he  dismissed  them  all,  threw  their  work  from  the 
walls,  and  determined  on  executing  the  whole  himself.  Having 
advanced  to  the  third  compartment,  he  had  the  mortification  to 
find  his  labour  frustrated  by  the  bad  quality  of  his  materials, 
in  which  fermentation  had  taken  place,  and  in  utter  disappoint- 
ment be  renounced  the  undertaking.  The  pope,  being  made 
acquainted  with  this  fbisfortune,  sent  to  him  his  architect,  San  Oallo, 
who  inTesiagated  the  cause  of  the  failure,  and  taught  him  how  to 
correct  iL    Thus  resasured  he  proceeded,  and  the  pontiff  bearing  at 


length  that  the  ceiling  was  half  completed,  could  control  his  impa- 
tience no  longer,  and  ordered  the  chapel  to  be  opened  for  his  inspection. 
Many  other  persons  found  admission,  and  among  the  rest  Raffaelle 
d'Urbino,  who  then  first  beoame  acquainted  with  Michel  Angelo's 
powers  as  a  painter.  Struck  with  admiration,  Raffaelle  immediately 
changed  fats  own  style,  and  with  the  candour  natural  to  a  great  mind, 
thanked  God  that  he  had  been  born  in  the  same  age  with  so  great  an 
artist.  The  work  was  now  carried  forward  without  interruption,  and 
the  whole  was  completed  within  one  year  and  eight  months  from  the 
time  of  ite  commencement;  an  achievement  which,  whether  we  con- 
sider the  magnitude  and  sublimity  of  the  performance,  or  the  almost 
incredibly  short  time  in  which  it  was  executed,  is  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  art  The  chapel  was  opened  on  All  Sainto'  day,  with  a 
solemn  mass,  at  which  the  pope  assisted  in  person.  The  roof  is 
divided  into  twelve  compartments,  in  which  is  painted  the  history  of 
the  antediluvian  world.  In  three  of  the  first  compartmente  Michel 
Angelo  has  personified  the  Supreme  Being,  dividing  the  light  from 
the  darknesa^creating  the  sun  and  moon — and  giving  life  to  Adam. 
The  attempt  to  pourtray  the  Deity  by  visible  representetion  is  repng- 
nant  to  our  present  ideas,  but  it  was  at  that*time  sanctioned  by  the 
church,  and  is,  as  far  as  may  be,  atoned  for  by  those  imsges  of  divine 
power  and  majesty  which  Michel  Angelo  has  here  embodied.  The 
eleventh  subject  of  the  series  on  the  roof  is  the  Delus;e,  and  the 
twelfth  is  from  the  story  of  Noah,  showing  the  remnant  of  the  human 
race  preserved  after  that  awful  event  On  the  sides  of  the  chapel  is  a 
series  of  designs  representing  the  persons  who  compose  the  genealogy 
of  Christ,  and  between  these  compartmente  are  the  colossal  figures  of 
the  Prophete  and  Sibyls,  seated  in  solemn  meditetion.  The  effect  of 
the  whole  work  is  adapted  with  admirable  accuracy  to  the  vast  height 
at  which  it  is  seen,  and  it  is  impossible  to  contemplate  it  without 
reverence  and  astonishment  The  reign  of  Julius  terminated  in  1518, 
when  Leo  X.  succeeded. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  Leo  X.,  whose  name  is  associated 
with  the  ideas  of  taste  and  munificence,  and  who  affected  fully  to 
appreciate  the  powers  of  Michel  Angelo,  would  have  engaged  him  on 
some  work  worthy  of  his  talentsi  There  is  however  in  bis  whole 
conduct  towards  this  great  artist  a  display  of  injustice  not  easily 
explained.  He  obtruded  on  him  the  task  of  building  the  fa^e  of 
the  church  of  San  Lorenzo  at  Florence — a  commission  against  which 
the  artist  most  strenuously  protested;  but  the  pope  overruled  all 
objections,  and  compelled  him  to  go  to  Carrara,  in  order  to  excavate 
marble  for  the  purpose.  He  was  aftowards  directed  to  procure  it 
from  the  quarries  of  Pietra  Santa :  the  difficulties  of  conveying  it  hence 
were  found  almost  insurmountable,  and  we  cannot  read  without 
surprise  and  indignation,  that  during  the  whole  pontificate  of  Leo,  a 
period  of  eight  years,  this  extraordinary  man  was  employed  in 
hewing  rocks  and  excavating  a  road.  The  short  reign  of  Adrian  YI. 
which  followed,  although  generally  unfavourable  to  the  arte,  was  less 
injurious  to  Michel  Angelo,  as  it  allowed  him  leisure  to  proceed  with 
the  monument  of  Julius  II ;  but  on  the  accession  of  Clement  VII. 
that  work  was  agoin  interrupted,  and  he  was  called  on  by  the  new 
pontiff  to  build  a  library  an4  sacristy  for  the  church  of  Siin  Lorenzo. 
The  civil  wars  of  Florence  ensued  soon  after,  and  we  find  Michel 
Angelo  acting  in  the  capacity  of  engineer.  On  the  ex])ulBioo  of  the 
Medici  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  fortifications  by  the 
local  government,  and  he  evinced  extraordinary  skill  in  fortifying 
the  important  post  of  San  Miniato.  Having  continued  bis  services 
until  he  felt  that  they  could  no  longer  be  effectual,  and  considering  the 
fall  of  the  city  ineviteble,  he  withdrew  to  Venice,  and  during  his 
residence  there,  it  is  affirmed  by  some  authorities,  that  he  gave  the 
design  for  the  bridge  of  the  Rial  to.  He  returned  to  Florence  at  the 
earnest  entreaty  of  his  fellow  citizens,  who  seemed  to  attach  more 
importance  than  himself  to  his  services,  but,  as  he  had  foreseen,  the 
city  was  soon  after  compelled  to  surrender,  and  he  judged  it  prudent 
to  conceal  himself,  as  did  several  of  the  citizens  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  in  its  defence.  Michel  Angelo  has  been  reproached  with 
ingratitude  to  the  Medici  for  the  part  he  took  in  those  transactions, 
but  he  is,  perhaps,  to  be  praised  rather  than  condemned  for  having 
sacrificed  his  private  feelings  to  tlie  duty  he  owed  his  cojutry.  As 
soon  as  the  tumult  cansequent  upon  the  sack  of  the  city  had  sub- 
sided, Clement  VI.  ordered  strict  search  to  ba  made  for  Biiohel 
Angelo,  received  him  kindly,  consulted  him  on  various  works,  and 
the  great  picture  of  the  'Last  Judgment'  was  then  projected.  The 
death  of  Clement,  in  1533,  suspended  these  intentions,  and  Michel 
Angelo  now  hoped  that  he  should  be  able  to  complete  the  monument 
of  Julius  11.  This  work  had  been  the  favourite  employment  of  his 
life,  and  he  had  devoted  to  it  all  his  powers,  but  it  bad  proved  to 
him,  almost  from  ite  commencement,  a  source  of  inquietude.  Each 
pontiff,  since  the  death  of  Julius,  had  on  his  accession  demanded  the 
services  of  Michel  Angelo,  and  compelled  him,  in  spite  of  his  earnest 
remonstrances,  to  discontinue  his  labours  on  the  monument;  in  the 
meantime,  the  heirs  of  Julius  being  impatient  for  ite  oompletion, 
harassed  him  with  threate  and  complaints,  large  sums  of  money 
having  been  paid  to  him  during  the  progress  of  Uie  work.  Clement 
VI.  insisted  that  Michel  Angelo  had  a  right  to  consider  himself  rather 
the  creditor  than  the  debtor;  but  Paul  IIL,  when  Michel  Angelo  urged 
his  obligation  to  the  heirs  of  Julius,  as  a  reaaon  for  declining  the 
commissions  he  offered  him,  threatened  to  tear  the  oontract  with  hit 
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Qwn  baadf.  Ho  eame  howoTw  attended  by  ten  oardinali,  to  lee  the 
work  wbicb  bad  ooeaaioDed  ao  much  litigation,  and  prononnoed  it  to 
be  miraculoas.  Being  ahown,  at  the  aame  time,  the  oartoona  which 
had  been  prepared  for  the  '  Laat  Judgment^'  he  determined  that  nothing 
abould  impede  the  immediate  execution  of  that  woriL,  and  mideiiook 
to  arbitrate  himaelf  between  Michel  Angelo  and  the  hetra  of  Jolina. 
The  monument  waa  at  length  finiahed,  by  mutual  agreement^  on  a 
amaller  scale  thau  had  been  originally  projected,  and  plaoed  in  the 
church  of  San  Pietro  in  Vinculo.  Midiel  Angelo  now  found  himaelf 
at  liberty  to  proceed  with  the  piotore  of  the  '  Laat  Judgment ; '  he 
deroted  to  that  immense  work  the  labour  of  eight  yean,  and  it  waa 
finished  in  1541.  We  are  accoatomed  to  connect  with  this  perform- 
ance an  impreasion  of  cTerytbing  which  is  great  in  art;  nevertheleasy 
whoever  expects  to  find  in  it  that  which  ia  usually  attached  to  our 
ideas  of  painting,  an  effect  agreeable  to  the  eye,  will  be  utterly  dis- 
appointed. Art,  indeed,  was  not  at  that  time  09nsHered  a  medium 
<^  amusement  merely,  but  a  Tehide  for  religiopa  impressions ;  and  aa 
the  leadiog  feeling  aisociated  with  the  awful  idea  of  the  laat  judgment 
ia  that  of  terror,  so  Michel  Angelo  baa  made  terror  the  predominating 
sentiment  of  his  pictara    In  the  Meiaiah  we  see  rather  the  inexormUe 

J'udge  than  the  merciful  Redeemer ;  he  turns  to  the  left^  and  fulminatea 
lis  seotenoe  on  the  wicked,  who  fall  thunderstruck.  These  groups, 
precipitated  through  the  air,  are  aeized  by  d»mona  who  spring  from 
the  abyss  beneath.  This  is  the  finest  pait  of  the  picture,  for  there  ia 
little  among  the  groups  of  the  rigbteouSi  who  on  the  opposite  side  are 
aacending  into  heaven,  which  expreasea  the  happineaa  of  the  blessed. 
That  part  of  the  picture  in  which  the  dead  are  seen  rising  from  their 
graves  is  admirable.  The  excellence  of  the  work  conSMa  in  the 
unparalleled  powers  of  inyention  displayed  in  the  Tarioua  groups^  and 
in  the  profound  knowledge  of  the  human  figure  by  whidi  the  artist 
waa  enabled  so  effectually  to  embody  his  conceptions;  butconaideiing 
the  oompoaitiou  aa  a  whole,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  without 
impairing  the  aolemn  impression  proper  to  the  subject,  a  more  pictu- 
resque arrangement  might  have  been  admitted,  and  that  even  ihe 
sentiment  would  have  been  augmented  by  more  powerful  combinations 
of  light  and  shadow.  It  waa  pronounced  by  contemporary  ciitioism 
that  Michel  Angelo  had  in  that  work  excelled  all  his  former  pro- 
ductions ;  but  the  deliberate  judgment  of  time,  we  belicTe,  indinea  to 
decide  that  his  great  name  as  a  painter  ia  better  sustained  by  the 
compartments  in  the  roof,  and  on  the  aidea  of  the  Sistinc  chapel,  than 
.by  the  picture  of  the  '  Laat  Judgments' 


The  career  of  Michel  Angelo  is  an  example  of  the  splendid  results 
produced  by  great  powers  in  conjunction  with  great  opportunities. 
We  next  find  him  engaged  in  constructing  the  magni6cent  fabric  of 
St  Peter's  church.  He  began  by  substituting  for  the  Saracenic  design 
of  San  Qallo,  a  more  Christian  and  superb  model  in  the  shape  of  a 
Oreek  crosa  "  This  fabric,"  to  use  the  language  of  Fuseli,  "scattered 
into  infinity  of  jarring  parts  by  hia  predeceasors,  he  concentrated ; 
Buspended  the  cupoU^  and  to  the  most  complex,  gave  the  air  of  the 
moftt  simple  of  edifices."  On  this  work  he  waa  occupied  during  the 
whole  remainder  of  his  life.  He  found  opportunities  however  to  direct 
fortifications,  to  adorn  the  Capitol  with  magnificent  buildings,  to  finish 
tile  Famese  palace,  and  give  designs  for  other  works  of  architecture. 
But  circumstances  connected  with  the  building  of  the  church  embit- 
tered hia  latter  years  with  serious  causes  of  trouble.  As  he  had  occasion, 
among  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  undertaking,  to  promote 
acme  and  dismiss  others,  he  waa  beaet  with  cabtOa,  and  harsased  by 
opposition;  and  machinations  were  eren  employed  to  deprive  him  of 
his  office :  but  he  was  uniformly  supported  by  the  pot^tiiBBi,  especially 
by  Julius  III.,  who  regarded  him  with  profound  respect  and  Tenera- 
tion.  Old  acre  came  upon  him  not  unaccompanied  with  the  physical 
infirmities  which  belong  to  it,  but  he  reUined  the  vigour  and  alacrity 
?J*u  J"i°5*^  faculties  to  the  close  of  his  long  life.  He  died  on  the 
J  7th  of  February  1664,  having  nearly  attained  his  eighty-ninth  year, 
tlia  last  words  were,  "In  your  passage  through  this  life,  remember  the 


aufferinga  of  Jeaus  Christ"  He  waa  baried  with  doe  hoBouia  k  t^ 
church  of  the  Apoatoli  at  Rome ;  but  his  remaioa  were  afterv»3 
removed  to  the  church  of  Santa  Crooci  at  Florence. 

Conaideirsd  either  in  relation  to  the  degree  or  the  variety  of  ki 
talentSi  Michel  Angelo  holda  a  fccemoat  place  among  the  greet  mm 
ol  an  age  which  haa  left  the  moat  durable  impreaaioDS  upon  the  uii 
and  literature  of  Europe.    Aa  a  painter  and  aenlptor  be  evaated  ta 


own  atyle^  which,  aa  it  owed  nothing  to  hia  predeeeaaom,  ao  it  kM 
remained  unapproachable  either  by  rivalry  or  imi^tirffn  As  aa 
arohiteot^  he  converted  the  fabric  of  St  Peter's  finom  an  iaooograooB 
structure  into  perhapa  the  noblest  temple  which  waa  ever  erected*} 
the  honour  of  the  Deity.  The  few  poetic  compositioiia  which  Mi^& 
Angelo  haa  left  can  add  little  to  hia  vast  reputation,  except  as  «a 
evidence  of  his  veraatility;  it  may  be  obeerved  however  that  they  an 
by  no  meana  unworthv  of  auch  a  mind,  and  that,  even  in  point  d 
veraification,  they  rank  among  the  beat  in  Italian  literature.  Hb 
talents  in  engineering  need  no  other  attestation  4han  t^  liset^  tbss 
Vauban,  the  celebrated  French  engineer,  in  passing  throng^  Ftoccac^ 
waa  ao  impressed  with  the  skill  evinced  in  the  fortifieationa  of  Ssa 
Miniato^  that  he  ordered  plans  and  models  of  them  to  be  made  for  his 
own  especial  study.  The  moral  quaUtiea  also  of  Midiel  Angelo  an 
entitied  to  our  respect  He  waa  benevolent,  temperate,  and  psoci; 
and  although  he  felt  the  dignity  of  his  own  character,  and  knew  hoe 
to  enforce  reepect  from  the  arrogant  and  the  aupenaliona,  in  hia  geoenl 
deportment  he  waa  mild  and  unassuming  He  had  acquired  coBatdtf- 
able  wealth  by  the  exercise  of  his  various  talenta,  and  he  emploTed  h 
liberally ;  he  assiated  his  friends,  provided  for  hia  aervanta,  amd  dozsi; 
the  aiege  of  Florence,  he  aupplied  the  government  with  auma  by  a^ 
means  inconsiderable,  considered  as  the  contribution  of  an  individual 
For  the  Isbonr  of  buOding  St  Peter's  church,  continned  through  ma^ 
years,  he  refused  all  remuneration,  declaring  that  he  dedicated  thai 
service  to  the  glory  of  Qod.  Although  no  man  waa  ever  more  entitled 
to  the  claim  of  intuitive  talent  than  Michel  Aogelo,  no  man  eve 
trusted  to  it  less :  his  practice  was  incessant^  he  continned  hia  studja 
to  the  last,  and  ao  untiring  was  his  energy,  thai  even  while  engaged 
in  the  military  operationa  of  Florence,  he  proceeded  with  his  works  ia 
statuary  and  painting.  His  predilections  were  decidedly  in  favour  of 
sculpture,  in  preference  to  the  other  arte:  vet  it  may  be  doube^ 
whether  his  reputation  ia  not  more  permanentiy  baaed  on  his  pamtii^ 
in  the  Siatine  chapel.  Beauty,  ao  easential  an  dement  in  sculpton, 
waa  certainly  not  the  branch  of  art  in  which  he  excelled :  neverthek^ 
in  aubjects  wherein  that  quality  is  not  indiapenMble,  he  aometiistf 
rsaches  a  point  oi  unimagined  excellence;  nor  can  there  be  fi>iiDd 
perhaps,  in  the  whole  range  of  Qieek  sculpture^  anytlung  approxi- 
mating to  the  profound  sentiment  and  terrible  energy  exhibited  in  tb« 
atatues  of  'Lorenao'  and  of  'Moscsl'  As  a  painter,  he  haa  no  cos- 
petitor  in  the  higheat  qualitiea  of  art,  except  Rafbelle^  to  whom,  it 
appeara  to  us^  he  standa  in  the  same  relation  which,  in  oar  literstoxc, 
Muton  beara  to  Shakapereu  In  depth  of  pathos,  in  dieo^nioated 
expression,  in  varieties  of  character,  and  the  power  of  telling  hia  atciy. 
Rafiaelle  ia  certainly  auperior  to  Michel  An^^o;  but  if  the  truth  d 
that  axiom  be  admitted,  that  sublimity,  in  its  higheat  degree,  u  man 
than  an  equivalent  for  all  otHer  qualities^  Uien  ia  Michel  Angelo^ 
without  doubt,  the  greatest  painter  that  ever  existed. 

BUONARRUOTI,  MICHEL-AQNOLO,  the  Younger,  waa  ban  ia 
1668,  in  the  city  of  Florence.  He  waa  the  aon  of  Lionaido  di  Baonar 
ruoto,  brother  of  the  great  Michel-Agnolo,  or  Michel-Angeio,  as  t^ 
name  is  now  usually  written;  hia  mother  was  Casaandra  di  Dooats 
Ridolfi.  The  Ridolfi  and  Bnonazruoti  were  both  familiee  of  the  nobili^ 
of  Florence.  Michel-Agnolo  the  Younger  waa  bom  between  four  and 
five  yeara  after  the  death  of  his  nnde.  He  displayed  a  taate  for  lite- 
rature and  science  at  an  early  age,  and  studied  mathematica  and  natixnl 
philosophy  under  Galileo.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
La  Crusca  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen,  his  introductory  lecture  hari^ 
been  delivered  in  1685.  He  waa  also  a  member  of  the  Flofeatiae 
Academy,  and  was  appointed  to  officea  of  the  higheat  dignity  in  both 
academies.  He  constructed  a  gallery  in  his  house,  and  filled  it  vith 
a  splendid  collection  of  works  of  art  and  Florentine  antiquities,  and 
held  assemblies  of  the  most  distinguished  artists  and  literary  men  ia 
Florence.  Soon  after  Urban  YIll  became  pope  he  invited  Michd- 
Agnolo  to  Rome^  where  he  resided  some  time,  and  gave  inatructiooa  is 
the  mathematical  scienosa  to  the  pope'a  nephewa.  He  died  Janoarr 
11,X646.  ' 

Michel-Agnolo  Buonairuoti  the  Younger  ia  chiefly  diatinguished  u 
the  author  of  two  dramatic  compositions,  'La  Tanda*  and  *La  Fieia.* 

'  La  Tancia,'  though  written  in  ottava  rima,  is  not  a  poem,  but  a  pkj 
in  five  acta.  The  characters  are  all  peasanta  of  the  neighbourhood  i 
the  city  of  Florence  except  two  who  are  oitiaens^  and  except  these  t*« 
they  all  speak  in  the  country  dialect^of  Tuacany.  This  roatic  draaa 
is  a  compoaition  of  great  excellencel  The  charactera  are  exhibited 
with  great  distinctness  and  without  exaggeration;  the  dialogue  b 
rapid  and  animated;  and  the  humour,  which  snaea  chiefly  from  the 
simple  notions  and  natural  expresaion  of  the  country  people,  exhibitiBg 
theu>  feelings  and  modea  of  living  and  superstition,  ia  highly  amusing, 
and  without  any  taint  of  grossness.  As  a  apedmen  of  the  countxy 
dialect  of  Tuscany  at  the  period  when  it  waa  written, '  La  Tancia '  is 
a  work  of  the  highest  reputation.  It  waa  first  exhibited  in  1611.  sad 
first  printed  in  1612,  without  the  name  of  the  author. 
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'  La  Fien'  U  a  Beries  of  five  oomedies,  of  five  acts  eacb,  forming 
altogether  a  oonneoted  exhibition  of  charaoten  (it  cannot  be  oalled 
a  dramatic  fable,  or  interwoven  series  of  events)  in  twentj-ftve  acts. 
It  was  written  especially  for  the  use  of  the  Academj  of  La  Crasoa  in 
the  composition  of  the  first  edition  of  their  great '  Vocabnlario/  or 
dictionai7  of  the  Italisn  langusge.  The  number  and  variety  of 
charsoters  exhibited  in  'La  Fiera'  is  so  great  as  not  to  be  easily 
counted ;  they  are  of  all  grades  of  society,  and  of  all  professions  and 
trades,  besides  numerous  allsgorical  characters,  which  give  the  work  as 
much  the  appearanoe  of  a  series  of  masques  as  of  comedies.  In  its 
style  of  composition  it  is  more  poetical  tlun  '  La  Tanda,'  with  many 
choruses  and  lengthened  lyrical  dialogues,  and  has  altogether  less  of 
dramatic  intersst  and  animation.  In  the  purity  of  the  terms  selected, 
as  well  as  of  the  idiom,  the  work  is  of  bign  repute. 

'  La  Fiera '  was  first  performed  in  the  Carnival  of  1618  in  the  theatre 
of  the  great  Hall  of  the  Offices  (Sala  degli  Ufljg)  in  Florence.  It  was 
not  printed  till  1726,  when  'La  Hera'  and  'La  Tanda'  were  pub- 
lished in  folio,  with  copious  explanatory  and  philological  notes  by 
Salvini. 

Two  other  dramatic  pieces  by  Michel-Agnolo  the  Younger, '  II  Natale 
d'Ercole*  and  '  II  Giudicio  di  Paride,'  have  been  printed ;  they  are  of 
the  class  oalled  masques.  The  'Cicolate'  is  printed  in  the  'Prose 
Fiorentine.'  He  also  was  the  first  publisher  of  the  poetry  of  his  unde^ 
*  Rime  di  Michel- Agnolo  Buonarruoti,  racoolte  da  Michel-Agnolo  suo 
Nipote,'  Firenae^  4to,  1628.  Many  other  works  in  manuscript  are  said 
to  be  in  the  possession  of  the  descendants  of  his  family. 

{lAfe^  annexed  to  Salvini's  edition  of  '  La  Fiera '  and  *  La  Tanda.') 

BUONINSEGNA.    [Duocio  di  BuoNunsiovA.] 

BU'PALUa^  an  early  Greek  sculptor  of  the  island  of  Chios,  and  of 
a  fsmily  long  celebrated  as  statuaries,  was  the  son  of  Anthermtis,  or 
Arcbeneus^  as  Sillig  proposes  to  read  the  name,  and  the  brother  of 
Athenis,  and  lived  about  the  sixtieth  Olympiad,  or  B.a  540.  He  is 
better  known  for  the  enmity  between  him  and  the  poet  Hipponax  than 
for  his  works,  though  both  Pliny  and  Pausanias  notice  several  of  them. 
The  quarrel  between  Bupalua  and  Hipponax  is  supposed  to  have 
originated  in  the  sculptor  refusing  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to 
the  poet;  who  accoitUngly  used  his  well-known  satirical  weapons 
against  him ;  upon  which  the  sculptor  rataliated  by  executing  a 
r^iculoua  statue  of  Hipponax,  who  it  seeml^  from  some  peculiarities 
of  his  person,  was  easily  made  ridiculous.  This  plastic  satire  was 
revenged  by  the  poet  by  some  satirical  iambics  upon  Bupalus  of  so 
pungent  a  nature,  accoiding  to  a  report  no  doubt  falser  as  to  make 
the  sculptor  hang  himself.  The  story  seems  to  have  been  common 
centuries  after  the  time  of  Bupalus,  for  Horace  ('  Epod.,'  ode  vi)  has 
the  words  "  Acer  hostis  Bupalo,"  as  a  sufficient  indication  of  Hippooax. 
Pliny  ('  Hist  Nat,'  xxxvi  5)  speaks  of  works  by  the  brothen  Bupalus 
and  Athenis  at  Chios,  Lesbos,  Delos,  and  at  Rome.  Upon  some  of 
their  works  at  Deles  they  wrote,  "  Chios  is  not  to  be  celebrated  for  its 
vines  only,  but  also  for  the  woi^s  of  the  sons  of  Anthermua."  There 
is  a  sitting  naked  Veous  in  the  Vatican,  with  Bo^oX^i  hroi^i  on  the 
base ;  but  it  is  evidently,  from  its  fully-developed  style,  of  a  much 
later  period  than  that  of  the  subject  of  this  notice.  ('Museo  Pio 
Clementino,'  i  tab.  10.) 

{Z\xm\iB,i!aiaJUigu»Artificum;  Sillig,  C7ata2o^«tAr<4lcNm;  Thiersohy 
Epocken  der  Sitdenden-KwiBtf  Ac) 

BURBAGB,  or  BURBADGB,  RICHARD,  the  original  performer 
of  the  prindpal  tragic  charaoten  of  Shi^Espere,  was  the  son  of  James 
Burbage  or  Burbadge,  also  an  actor,  and  it  is  presumed  a  native  of  the 
same  county  as  Shakspere,  and  to  whom,  vrith  four  others,  Queen 
Eliaabeth  granted,  in  1574,  the  fint  royid  patent  conceded  in  this 
country  to  performers  of  plays.  James  Burbadge  buUt  the  Blackfrian 
Theatre  in  1576;  in  1588,  Richard  was  a  member  of  his  father^s 
company;  and  in  1589  we  find  his  name  immediately  following  that 
of  his  father's^  in  a  Ust  of  sixteen  actors,  one  of  whom  wsa  William 
^akspere^  appended  to  a  petition  to  the  Privy  Council,  that  their  per- 
formances might  not  be  interrupted.  In  1596  he  is  again  united  with 
Shakspere  in  a  petition  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain.  In  1608  ''Richard 
Burbage"  is  one  of  the  acton  included  in  the  licence  granted  by  King 
Jamee  I.  to  Lawrence  Fletcher,  William  Shakspere,  and  others.  In 
March  1615,  we  find  him  and  other  "stoge  playen"  summoned  to 
appear  before  the  privy  council  for  disobeying  a  special  order  of  the 
Lord  Chambwlain,  prohibiting  the  acting  of  plays  during  Lent  In 
1619  his  name  is  mentioned  in  the  grant  of  a  new  patent  by  King 
James  licensing  his  "well-beloved  servants  to  act,  not  only  at  the 
Globe,  on  the  Bankside^  but  at  tbdr  private  house  utuate  in  the 
precincU  of  the  Blackfriars."  The  patent  bean  date  the  27th  Mareh ; 
but  Richard  Burbage  was  beyond  the  rvach  of  royal  favour.  He  died 
before  the  date  of  the  patent,  and  was  buried  on  the  16th  March  in 
the  chureh  of  St  Leonard,  Shoreditcb,  having  redded  in  Holywell- 
street  in  that  parish  frem  the  year  1600.  By  his  wife,  Winifred,  he 
had  four  daughters,  two  of  whom  were  christened  "Juliet,*'  his 
partiality  for  that  name  arising,  it  has  been  supposed,  from  his  having 
oeen  the  original  performer  of  Romeo,  and  he  had  a  son  bom  in  1616, 
about  sis  months  after  the  death  of  Shakspere,  who  was  baptised 
William,  probably  in  remembrance  of  BurcMge's  illustrious  friend. 
Richard  Burbage  is  introduced  in  person  in  an  old  play  called  the 
'Retnme  from  Parnassus^'  and  instructs  a  Cambridge  soholar  how  to 
act  the  part  of  Biohard  IIL,  in  which  character  he  appean  to  have 


been  greatly  admired.    Bishop  Corbet^  in  his  ^  Iter  Boreale^*  speaking 
of  his  host  at  Ldceeter,  says, 

"  When  ho  would  hsTS  nid  Klog  Richard  died. 
And  oalled  *  a  horse,  a  horio,*  h»  Burbage  eried." 

In  the  'Gentleman's  Mag.'  for  1825  there  is  an  elegy  on  the  death 
of  R.  Burbage,  long  preserved  in  manuscript^  and  Mr.  Payne  Collier, 
in  his  'Annals  of  the  Stage,'  quotes  another  copy,  subsequently  found 
with  the  important  addition  of  some  lines  naming  four  of  the  parts  in 
which  Burbage  espedally  excelled,  namely,  Hamlet^  Jeronimo,  Lear, 
and  probably  Othella  The  constant  alludons  to  the  small  stature  of 
Jeronimo,  would  imply  that  the  actor  waa  below  the  heroic  sise. 

Flecknoe,  in  his  short  discourse  of  the  English  stago^  1664,  calls 
him  "a  delightful  Proteua"  Sir  Richard  Baker,  in  his  'Chronicle' 
aays^  "Richard  Burbage  and  Edward  Alleyn  were  two  such  aoton  as 
no  age  must  ever  look  to  see  the  like.*' 

Burbsgel  s  said  to  have  possessed  also  considerable  talent  as  a 
painter;  in  which  union  of  J  wo  modes  of  arl^  the  great  tngedian, 
Betterton,  also  excelled.  The  portrait  of  Shakspere  (commonly  called 
the  Fdton),  is,  fh>m  the  droumstance  of  the  initials  R  B  on  the 
back  of  it,  supposed  to  be  his  painting.  It  may  be  reasonably  doubted 
whether  his  technical  mastery  of  the  art  was  so  complete  as  to  have 
produosd  this  portrait,  but  that  he  was  a  painter  is  unquestioned. 
William  Cartwright,  an  actor,  bequeathed,  in  1687,  a  portrait  to 
Dulwich  College,  which  he  thus  describes:  ''A  woman's  head  on  a 
board,  done  by  Mr.  Burbage,  the  actor — ^in  an  old  gilt  frame." 

<J.  P.  Collier,  AnnaU  of  the  Stoffe,  Nem  PartMUun,  and  Mtmoin 
o/  ih€  prvnei/pal  Acton  in  the  Plays  of  Shakeapeare,) 

BURCKHARDT,  JOHN  LEWIS,  was  bom  at  Lausanne,  in  Switaer- 
land,  about  1784.  His  fkther  who  was  of  an  andent  family  of  Basel, 
being  obliged  to  leave  Switserland  in  1798  in  consequence  of  the 
French  invasion,  entered  a  Swiss  corps  then  serving  in  Germany  in  the 
pay  of  England.  In  the  year  1800  young  Burekhardt  went  to  study 
at  Leipsig,  whence  he  afterwards  removed  to  G^ttingen.  Having 
left  Gottingen  he  came  to  England  in  1806,  with  recommendations  to 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  then  an  active  member  of  the  oonunittee  of  the 
African  Association.  The  association  having  lost  all  hopes  of  receiving 
intelligence  from  Mr.  Homemann,  who  ha!d  attempted  to  penetrate 
into  Central  Africa  by  the  way  of  Fesaan,  resolved  to  send  another 
traveller  in  the  same  direction.  Burekhardt  made  an  ofier  of  his 
services,  and  his  offer  was  accepted  in  1808.  Meantime  he  had  been 
preparing  himself  by  studying  Arabic  and  attending  lectures  on 
chemistry,  astronomy,  medicine,  and  suiigery.  In  January  1809  he 
received  his  instructions  from  the  oonmiittee :  he  was  to  proceed  first 
to  Syria,  there  to  remain  two  yean  to  perfect  himself  in  the  Arabic, 
and  afterwards  to  proceed  by  Cairo  to  Mourzook  in  Fezzan,  whence 
he  was  to  cross  the  great  desert  to  Soudan.  He  arrived  at  Malta  in 
April  1809,  and  reached  Aleppo  in  September,  having  fint  assumed 
the  eastern  dress  and  the  name  of  Ibrahim.  From  Aleppo  he  made 
several  journeys  to  Damascus  and  Palmyra,  and  into  the  Haouran, 
and  among  a  tribe  of  Turkmans  who  live  to  the  north-west  of  Aleppo^ 
He  also  gained  much  information  concerning  the  Bedouin  tribes  of 
Syria  and  Aralna,  and  concerning  the  Wahabees,  who  were  then 
making  incursions  near  to  the  gates  of  Damascus.  After  remaining 
two  yean  and  a  half  in  Syria,  Burekhardt  proceeded  towards  Egypt 
by  Palestine  and  the  country  east  of  the  Daad  Sea,  and  then  by  the 
great  valley  of  Ghor  or  Anba,  which  extends  iVom  Uie  southern  shore 
of  the  Dead  Sea  to  Akaba  on  the  Elanitio  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea.  This 
interesting  valley  and  the  neighbouring  monuments  of  Wadi  Mousa 
had  been  unexplored  by  former  travellers.  Burekhardt  did  not  go  as 
fsr  as  Akaba,  but  struck  across  the  desert  to  Sues,  and  thence  to 
Cairo,  where  he  arrived  at  the  beginning  of  September  1812.  As 
tiien  was  no  favourable  opportunity  of  proceeding  to  Fexnn  for  the 
present^  Burekhardt  set  off  for  Upper  Egypt  and  went  into  Nubia, 
where  no  European  traveller  had  ever  been  beyond  Derr.  He  left 
Assouan  towards  the  end  of  February  1818,  and  pasdog  the  cataract 
of  Wadi  Haifa,  went  as  far  as  Tinsreh  in  the  oountry  of  Maha»s»  snd 
on  his  return  vidted  the  temples  of  Abousambul,  Dandour,  Gyrshe, 
Kalabshe,  fta  He  passed  the  rest  of  that  year  in  Upper  Egypt,  and 
on  the  1st  of  Mareh  1814,  set  off  from  Daraou  with  a  caravan  which 
was  proceeding  to  Upper  Nulna  across  the  desert  east  of  the  Kile. 
In  this  journey  he  followed  umtIt  the  same  trade  as  Bruce  on  his 
return  from  Abyssinia.  After  suflnring  much  through  the  desert,  be 
arrived  in  the  country  of  Berber,  and  thence  went  to  Shendi  At 
Shendi  he  set  off  with  a  caravan  for  Suakin  on  the  Red  Sea.  After 
having  forded  the  Atbara  (the  Abjasinian  Tacazae)  above  its  junction 
vrith  Sie  Mogran,  a  river  that  risss  in  the  mountains  of  the  Bishareen, 
and  which  after  its  oonfloenoe  with  the  Atbara  gives  its  name  to  the 
united  stream  which  fiows  into  the  Nile,  he  proceeded  to  Taka,  a 
remsrkably  fertile  and  populous  district  in  the  midst  of  the  desert 
Ti^a  was  the  most  southern  point  of  Borckhardt's  travels.  He  thence 
proceeded  north-easty  and  crossing  the  Langay  Mountains^  arrived  at 
Suakin  towards  the  end  of  June.  From  Suakin  he  sailed  for  Jidds, 
where  he  arrived  in  July  1814. 

These  two  Nubian  journeys  of  Burekhardt^  the  journals  of  which 
were  pubUshed  together  in  one  volume^  furnished  much  interssting 
and  for  the  most  part  novd  information.  The  appandiz  eontains  also 
many  valuable  notices  on  Borgo^  BomoUt  and  other  ooontiist  of  Soudan 
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west  of  Darfur,  which  Borckhudt  ooUMied  In  Egypt  and  Nubia,  aa 
well  as  eztracti  from  Makrisi  and  Ibn-Batuta. 

From  Jidda  Burckkardt  proceeded  to  Tayf,  five  days'  journey  inland, 
where  he  foupd  Mebemet  Alt,  who  after  haying  taken  poaaeation  of 
Mecca  aod  all  the  Hejaa,  waa  preparing  an  expedition  into  the  Nejd, 
the  country  of  the  Wahabeea.  The  pasha,  who  had  known  Burokhardt 
at  Cairo,  received  him  favourably,  and  he  waa  alio  fortunata  in  obtain- 
lug  a  supply  of  money  from  the  physician  of  Tousoun  Paaha,  Uehemet 
AU's  son. 

Barckhardt  next  visited  the  city  of  Mecca,  which  till  then  had  been 
forbidden  ground  to  Europeans,  and  went  through  the  whole  of  the 
ceremonies  in  the  character  of  a  Mussulman  pilgrim,  without^  as  he 
believed,  having  excited  any  suspicion  as  to  Lis  real  character.  He 
apent  three  months  at  Mecca ;  and  on  the  25th  of  November  1814 
performed  the  hadji  or  pilgrimage  to  Mount  Arafat^  in  the  company  of 
more  than  80,000  pilgrims  from  all  parte  of  Islam.  In  January  1816 
he  viaited  Medina,  a  city  of  which  atill  less  waa  known  in  Europe 
than  of  Mecca.  He  fell  ill  at  Medina,  and  after  some  months,  having 
recovered  sufficient  strength,  lie  went  to  Tembo,  where  he  embarked 
for  Tor,  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  and  thenoe  returned  by  Sues  to 
Cairo  in  June,  after  an  abaence  of  nearly  two  years  and  a  hal^  of 
which  he  bad  apent  nine  months  in  Arabia. 

The  particulars  of  Burckhardt's  Arabian  journey,  though  from  the 
state  of  his  health  leas  full  and  accurate,  than  firom  his  ability  and 
well-known  fidelity  might  have  been  anticipated,  furnished  the  moat 
complete  account  of  the  Hejas  and  its  two  holy  cities  Mecca  and 
Medina,  till  then  transmitted  to  Europe.  There  had  indeed  been  pub- 
lished brief  accounts  of  visits  paid  to  the  '  holy  cities '  by  Lodovico 
Bartema,  or  Verteman,  who,  aa  a  rene^^ade  Turkish  soldier  Tisited 
Mfoeaauil  Medina  in  1503,  and  by  Joseph  Potta  of  Exeter  who  obtained 
admission  into  Medina  about  a  century  and  a  half  later.  Ali-Bey  (the 
Spaniard  Badia)  had  visited  Mecca  a  few  years  before  Bnrckhsrdt, 
who  »aid  that  he  had  no  reason  to  doubt  hia  general  Teradty,  though 
his  description  of  Mecca  waa  incorrect  in  aome  points,  and  his  infoi^ 
maiion  rather  superficial  Ali-Bey  spoke  only  the  Moghrebtn  or 
western  Arabic.  Qiovanni  Fioati  who  deserted  from  an  Albanian 
regiment  in  which  he  was  corporal,  entered  Mecca  aa  a  pilgrim  in 
1806.  Seetsen,  a  German  traveUer,  sent  by  the  Duke  of  Sexe  Gotha, 
and  of  whom  Burckbardt  apeaks  with  great  respect,  travelled  in  Arabia 
about  the  aam«  time  as  Ali-Bey,  and  died  of  poison  at  Mocha  in  1811. 
Since  Burckbardt,  Mecca  aod  Medina  have  been  visited  by  aererai 
Enropeana  in  the  service  of  Mebemet  Ali  (Planat,  '  B^g&i^ration  de 
TEgypte,'  with  a  plan  of  Mecca) ;  but  it  ia  only  within  the  last  year  or 
two  that  a  really  full  account^  one  indeed  leaving  acarcdy  anything 
to  be  desired,  haa  been  published  of  the  holy  cities: — *  Personal  Narra- 
tive of  a  Pilgrimage  to  £1-Medinah  and  Meccah,  by  Richard  F.  Burton, 
Lieutenant  of  the  Bombay  Army/  8  Tola.  8vo,  1855-58. 

Cue  of  Burckhardt's  objecta  in  visiting  Mecca  aa  a  pilgrim  vras  to 
be  enabled  to  assume  the  title  of  Ha4ji,  which  he  conceived  would 
prove  of  grt  at  advantage  to  him  in  hia  travela  in  the  interior  of  AfriciL 
But  his  residence  in  Arabia  undermined  his  oonatitution,  and  he  never 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  deleterious  climate  and  unwholesome 
water  of  that  country.  He  apent  the  following  nine  months  after  his 
return  from  Arabia  partly  at  Cairo  and  partly  at  Alexandria,  endea- 
vouring to  recrait  hia  health,  impaired  by  repeated  attacks  of  fever, 
and  preparing  hia  Nubian  and  Arabian  journals  to  1m  sent  to  the 
Aasociation.  In  April  1816,  the  plague  having  broken  out  at  Cairo,  he 
aet  off  for  the  deaert  of  Sinai  He  visited  that  mountain,  aa  well  as 
the  shores  of  the  Elanitio  Gulf,  and  returned  to  Cairo  about  the 
middle  of  Junew  Here  he  propoeed  to  Mr.  Salt  the  project  of  removing 
the  head  of  Memnon  from  Gk>umeh,  aod  having  it  conveyed  to  England 
aa  a  present  to  the  British  Museum,  for  which  purpose  they  engaged, 
at  their  joint  expense,  Belsoni,  who  accomplished  its  removul  to  Cairo. 
[BfLZONi.]  Burckbardt  remained  at  Cairo,  waiting  for  the  long-ex- 
pected caravan  from  Fexaan,  with  which  he  intended  to  proceed  on  ita 
return  to  that  country.  In  October  1816  he  forwarded  to  the  Aaso- 
ciation hia  '  Notea  on  the  Bedoweena  and  the  Wahabeea,'  which  were 
afterwards  published  in  a  separate  volume,  and  contain  much  new 
information.  Burckbardt  felt  a  peculiar  interest  for  the  Bedouins 
of  Arabia,  whom  he  considered  "  as  the  original  stock  from  which  the 
Arabian  population  of  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Barbary  is  derived ;  and  also 
as  the  only  Mohammedan  nation  who,  in  the  midst  of  the  utter 
depravity  of  manners  and  morals^  and  the  decline  of  laws  and  civil 
institutions  throughout  the  Mohammedan  world,  have  preserved 
unchanged  their  ancient  customs  and  the  manners  of  their  fore- 
fathers, and  still  continue  to  be  what  they  were  1200  years  ago,  when 
their  emigrating  tribes  conquered  part  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe." 
(Burckhardt's  *  Letter  from  Cairo,^  15th  of  October  1816,  inserted  in 
bis  •  Life.') 

In  the  autumn  of  1817  it  became  known  at  Cairo  that  among  the 
pilgrims  oollected  at  Mecca  that  year  was  a  party  of  Moghrebins,  or 
Western  Africans,  who  were  to  return  liome  by  way  of  Cairo  and 
Feszan,  and  it  was  believed  that  the  caravan  would  take  its  departure 
from  Cairo  about  December.  Burckbardt  had  now  transmitted  to 
England  all  his  journals,  and  was  contemplating  with  the  greatest 
satis£sotion  the  moment  when  he  was  at  last  to  set  out  on  the  main 
object  of  his  mission,  for  which  he  had  ao  long  and  so  assiduouBly  been 
preparing  himaelt    But  at  the  beginning  ef  October  of  that  year  he 


fell  ill  at  Cairo  of  the  dysentery,  and,  notwithstanding 
assistance,  he  expired  in  the  night  of  the  15th.  He  eommunieaxed  bk 
last  intentions  to  Mr.  Salt,  in  a  oompoaed  and  collected  manner.  Hii 
laat  words  were  about  his  mother,  when  he  became  strongly  affKtel 
'<  As  for  my  body,*'  said  he,  **  I  know  the  TuAm  wiU  have  it  (as  lie  had 
passed  in  Egypt  for  a  Mnasulman);  perhaps  yon  had  better  let  tWa." 
Accordingly,  he  was  buried  as  the  Mohammedan  sheik  Ibrafaim,  ssi 
his  foneml  was  conducted  with  all  proper  regard  to  the  respeetabb 
rank  which  he  bad  held  in  the  eyes  of  tiie  natives.  He  had  won  tbs 
universal  esteem  of  both  Christians  and  Mnsaolmanfl.  Hie  death,  st 
the  early  age  of  thirty-three,  when  he  had  «o  well  fitted  himself  far 
the  purpoaes  of  African  discovery,  was  greatly  deplored  in  Ktavps, 
Burckhardt's  personal  character  stood  deservedly  high,  as  way  one 
who  peruses  the  extracts  of  his  oorrespondenoe  with  the  Associati:^ 
and  Uie  account  of  his  last  interview  with  Mr.  Salt,  both  inserted  is 
hia '  Life,'  must  feel  convinced.  (See  also  Salt^s  Correspondence  ia 
Hall's  '  Life  of  Salt')  He  left  his  collection  of  oriental  manoacripSi 
to  the  University  of  Cambridge.  His  journals  were  pabUdhed  after 
his  death  by  the  African  Association.  They  consist  of — 1,  '  TrsTeU  a 
Nubia,'  4to,  1819,  with  a < Life  of  Burckbardt;'  2,  < Travela  in  Sjra 
and  the  Holy  Land,'  4to,  1822 ;  3, '  Travels  in  Arabia,*  2  vols.  bvo. 
1820;  4,  'Notes  on  the  Beioweens  and  the  Wahabeea^'  eolkcted 
during  hia  travels  in  the  east,  4  to,  Loudon,  1880. 

BUKDER,  REV.  GEORGE,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  25Ui  ^ 
May,  or,  according  to  the  New  Style  shortly  afterwards  introdaecd, 
the  5th  of  June  1752.    As  he  showed  an  early  taste  for  drawing,  be 
was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  an  artist  named  Isaac  Taylor,  ba; 
who  subsequently  became  a  minister  of  an  Independent  ooDgregatioa 
at  Ongar  in  Essex.    About  1778  Mr.  Burder  beoame  a  student  in  the 
Royal  Academy ;  but  abortly  afterwards  he  began  to  preach,  and  at 
length  determined  to  relinquish  his  profession,  aod  to  devote  himseif 
wholly  to  the  Christian  ministry.    In  1778  he  became  pastor  of  ss 
Independent  church  at  Lancaster;  in  178S  he  removed  to  Gov  entry, 
during  his  residence  in  which  city  he  took  an  active  part  10  the  fon&a- 
tionof  the  London  Missionary  Society;  and  in  1808  he  aeoepteds 
unanimous  call  to  the  pastorship  of  the  C!ongr^atioDal  cburdi  ia 
Fetter-lane,  London — his  removal  to  the  metropolis  being  farther 
urged  by  a  request  to  undertake  the  offices  of  socretary  to  the  Loadoa 
Musionaiy  Society,  and  editor  of  the  *  Evangelical  Magasine,'  tbea 
vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  John  Eyre.    The  duties  of  thess 
offioes  were  performed  by  Border  with  much  seal  and  talent,  until 
inereaaing  years  and  inftrmitiea  compelled  him  to  reaign  them ;  and, 
during  a  period  of  more  than  twenty  years  after  hia  removal  to 
London,  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  various  religions  movem«itB 
of  the  body  with  which  he  was  connected,  and  of  whiefa  he  was  ooe 
of  the  moat  influential  aod  respected  members.    Burder  died  st  the 
age  of  eighty,  on  the  29th  of  May  1832.    His  publications^  which  were 
numerous,  consisted  chiefly  of  religious  essays  and  sermons  of  s  pecti- 
liariy  simple  character.     Of  these,  the  *  Village  Sennona,'  of  vhkii 
aiz  volumes  appeared  at  various  times  between  1799  and  1812,  sad 
which  have  been  repeatedly  reprinted,  and  translated   into  several 
European  languagea,  are  pt-rhaps  the  best  known.      Of  forty -eUht 
'0>ttAge  Sermons,'  *Sea  Sermon?,'  and  'Sermons  to  the  Aged,'  written 
for  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  for  gratuitous  distribution  or  sale  at  s 
very  cheap  rate,  the  aggregate  circulation  during  his  life  amounted  to 
little  short  of  a  million  copies.    Among  his  other  publications  wen, 
'Evangelical  Truth  Defended,'  8vo,  1788;   an  abridgement  of  Dr. 
Owen'a  'Treatiie  on  Justification  by  Faith,'  8vo,  1797;  'The  Wel«k 
Indians,  or  a  Collection  of  Papers  respecting  a  people  whose  sncestom 
emigrated  from  Wales  to  America  in  1170,  with  Prince  Madoc,  aod 
who  are  said  now  to  inhabit  a  beautiful  country  on  the  we^t  «ide  of 
the  Mississippi/  8vo^  1797;   'Missionary  Anecdotes,'   12mo,  1811; 
besides  preparing  new  editions  of  several  religious  publications,  mnt 
of  which  are  mentioned  in  the  '  Memoir '  published  in  1883  by  ha 
eldest  son,    Henry    Forster   Burder,    D.D.,    which    is   partly  aoto- 
biographical. 

BURDETT,  SIR  FRANCIS,  Bart.,  one  of  the  most  prominent 
actors  in  the  politica  of  the  metropolis,  and  on  the  popular  side  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  present 
century,  was  born  on  the  25th  of  January,  1770,  and  was  the  third 
son  of  Francis  Burdetfc,  second  son  of  Sir  Robert  Burdett^  Bart,  of 
Bramcote,  Warwickabire.  His  mother  was  Eleanor,  daughter  aod 
oo-beireas  of  William  Jone?,  Esq.,  of  Ramsbury,  in  Wiltshire.  Before 
the  death,  in  1797,  of  his  grandfather.  Sir  Robert^  who  had  also  soe* 
oeeded  his  grandfather  in  the  title,  the  subject  of  the  present  notieB 
had  lost  both  his  father  and  his  two  elder  brothers ;  and,  his  father's 
elder  brother  having  previously  died,  he  became  baronet.  Bis  father 
had  died  in  1794 ;  and  Sedley,  the  last  of  his  two  elder  brothers,  had 
been  drowned,  along  with  Lord  MontA[ue,  in  1798,  in  attempting  to 
croas  the  fulls  of  the  Rhine  at  Schaifhausen  in  a  small  boat  Sir 
FranciB  was  educated  at  Weatminster  School,  and  afterwards  spent 
some  years  on  the  Continent  In  1798  he  married  Sophia,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  Thomas  Coutts,  Esq.,  banker.  In  1796,  btfing 
still  Mh  Burdett^  he  was,  by  the  interest  of  the  Duke  of  Kewcastle^ 
returned  for  Boroughbridge,  in  Yorkshire,  his  colleague  being  Sir 
John  Scott^  afterwards  Eail  of  Eldon  and  Lord  Chancellor.  A  few 
years  aubsequent  to  this,  on  succeeding  to  the  estates  of  his  motfaer^s 
family,  he  assumed,  in  addition  to  hia  paternal  name^  that  of  Jodcs^ 
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whiclt  however  he  eoon  aftorwardA  reeigDed^  From  his  first  entry 
into  parliament  Sir  Francis  had  followed  an  extreme  oouree  of  popular 
politics,  opposing  the  government  and  the  war,  advocating  a  reform 
in  the  representation,  and  especially  dLatinguishing  himself  by  an 
inquiry  which  he  got  set  on  foot  into  the  abuses  of  the  Cold  Bath 
Fields  and  other  prisons.  This  led  to  his  being  brought  forward  at 
the  general  election  in  1802  as  a  candidate  for  the  representation  of 
MiddleseZy  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Main  waring,  who  was  chairman  of  the 
County  Seseions,  and  had  been  the  person  by  whom  the  investigation 
into  the  prison  abuses  had  been  principally  resisted  and  impeded  in 
the  House.  The  public  excitement  which  this  contest  occasioned 
was  unexampled.  It  ended  on  the  fifteenth  day  by  giving  Sir  Francis  a 
majority  of  371  votes  over  his  opponent;  but  a  committee  afterwards 
declared  the  election  void,  and  the  House  sent  the  two  sheriffii  to 
Newgate.  A  new  election  took  place  in  July  1804,  the  other  oandi- 
date  being  now  Mr.  M&inwaring's  sou,  the  father  having  disquaUBed 
himself  by  an  infringement  of  the  Treating  Act ;  and  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  poll  Burdtttt  was  left  in  a  minority  of  five,  the  numbers  being 
2828  and  28:23.  But  this  election  was  also  declared  void  by  a  com- 
mittee, the  report  declaring  at  the  same  time*  that  Sir  Francis  ought 
to  have  bemi  returned.  On  this  his  return  was  aUo  attacked ;  and 
eventually  another  committee,  on  the  bth  of  February  1806,  found 
that  Mainwariug  had  a  majority  of  one,  aod  that  he  ought  to  be  the 
memben  '  Three  of  Burdett's  voters,  being  afterwards  prosecuted, 
Were  sentenced  to  transportation  to  Botany  Bay;  and  the  proceedings 
altogether  are  said  to  have  cost  Sir  Francis  above  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  At  the  next  general  election,  in  1806,  he  was  again  proposed 
for  the  county;  but  this  time  he  only  polled  1197  votes,  and 
Mr.  HeUinh  was  returned.  In  May  1807,  a  duel  took  place  between 
Sir  Frauds  and  Mr.  James  Pa  nil,  whom  he  bad  supported  as  the 
popular  candidate  for  Westminster  the  year  before :  they  fought  at 
Cotnbe  Wood  near  Wimbledon  Common,  and  at  tfab  second  exchange 
of  shots  both  were  seriously  wounded.  While  they  lay  ill,  both  were 
put  in  nomination  for  Westminster  at  the  new  general  election ;  and 
the  reatUt  was  that^  after  a  contest  of  fifteen  days,  Sir  Francis  was 
brought  in  at  the  head  of  the  poll,  having  obtained  5134  votes  (his 
collrague.  Lord  Cochrane  only  polling;  8703),  and  that  Paull  was  left 
fifth,  and  at  the  bottom,  with  only  269.  At  the  preceding  election 
Paull  had  had  4365  votes,  being  only  277  under  Mr.  Sheridan,  the 
sneeesr^fol  candidate.  Sir  Francis  continued  to  ait  for  Westminster 
from  this  time  for  nearly  thirty  years. 

The  great  event  of  his  subsequent  career  is  his  oommittal  to  the 
Tower  by  the  House  of  Commona,  in  March  1810,  for  a  letter  to  his 
oon>tituents  denying  the  power  of  the  House  to  imprison  delinquents, 
which  he  published  in  Cobbett's  '  Political  Register,*  and  which  the 
House  vott'd  to  be  libellous  and  scandalous.  He  attempted  to  resi«t 
the  Speaker^s  warrant,  and  some  lives  were .  lost  in  a  street  contest 
between  the  militiry  and  the  people ;  but  he  eventually  surrendered 
of  course,  and  he  lay  in  prison  from  the  9th  of  April  till  the  proroga- 
tion of  parlia<oent  on  the  21st  of  June.  Sir  Francis  continued  to 
adhere  to  the  popular  side  in  politics  till  some  time  after  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Melbourne  ministry,  in  April  1835,  when  he  went  into 
opposition  against  his  old  friends  in  the  government,  on  the  ground 
principally  of  the  court  he  charged  them  with  paying  to  Mr.  O'Connell 
and  his  followers  in  their  agitation  against  the  Irish  established  church. 
In  these  circumstances  he  declined  staoding  for  Westminster  at  the 
general  election  in  July  1837 ;  but  he  was  returned  for  Wiltshire,  and 
he  sat  for  that  county  till  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  23rd  of 
January  1844.    Lady  Burdett  had  died  only  a  few  days  before. 

BOUOER,  QOTTFRIGD  AUQUST,  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  was 
bom  at  Walmserwemde,  near  Halberstadt^  January  the  1st,  1748. 
While  at  school  he  showed  no  aptitude  for  grammatical  studies,  but  a 
great  liking  for  poetry.  In  1768  he  went  to  GK5ttingen,  where  he 
waetf  d  his  time  and  money  in  dissipation,  in  consequence  of  which 
hii  friends  withdraw  their  assistance  from  him.  But  having  formed 
an  intimacy  with  several  distinguished  feIlow*student3,  Voes,  Count 
Stolberg,  Sprengel,  and  others,  who  had  established  a  literary  club  for 
their  mutual  improvement^  Biirger,  enooun^ed  by  them,  began  to 
mend  his  ooorse  of  life,  and  to  apply  himself  earnestly  to  the  study  of 
the  dassiee  as  well  aa  the  modem  poets:  Among  the  latter  Shakspere 
became  his  favourite.  Some  ballads  which  he  wrote  at  that  time  having 
attracted  notice^  he  obtained  a  situation  at  Alten  Gleioheo,  and  his 
grandfather  agTMd  to  pay  his  debts  and  to  give  him  further  assistance, 
but  through  the  dishonesty  of  a  friend  Biirger  lost  the  money.  An 
imprudent  marriage  increased  his  embarrassments.  He  however  soon 
aftvr  separated  from  his  wife,  and  went  to  live  at  Qottingen,  where  he 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  life,  first  as  a  private  teacher,  and  after- 
wards as  profeiBsor  of  philosophy^  but  without  any  fixed  salary.  His 
misfortunes  imparted  a  tinge  of  melancholy  to  several  of  his  poetical 
compoeitionSi  After  lingering  some  years  in  bad  health  and  poverty, 
be  died  Jane  the  8tb,  1794.  .     . 

Biirger  published  two  volumes  of  poems,  which  were  republished 
after  hk  death  with  additions  by  his  friend  Karl  Reinhard :  '  Burger^s 
Qedichte,'  2  vols.  8vo,  Gottingen,  1796.  A  third  volume  was  pub- 
lished by  Reinhard  in  1797*  containing  several  specimens  of  translations 
from  the '  Iliad,*  both  in  iambics  and  hexameter  verse,  with  disserta* 
tions  by  the  author.  BUi^ger^s  ballads  and  romances  have  long  been 
popular  in  Germany.   His  '  Leonora'  has  been  translated  into  English: 


'  Burster's  Leonora,'  bv  Wm.  Robt  Spencer,  foL  London,  1796.  An 
EDglish  version  by  Walter  Scott,  of  lus  '  William  and  Helen/  the 
*  Wild  Huntsman,'  and  some  shorter  pieces,  was  published  in  the  same 
year  under  the  title  of  '  Translations  frojpd  the  German  of  Biirger.'  A 
few  more  translations  from  Burger  are  contained  in  the  'Specimens  of 
the  German  lyric  poets,'  Lend.  1823,  with  a  short  biographlcid  notice 
of  the  author.  Biirger's  romances  are  grounded  upon  local  traditions 
and  legends,  and  he  makes  great  use  of  the  feeling  of  terror  produced 
by  apparitions  and  other  supernatural  agency,  alwaya  directed  however 
to  the  object  of  moral  retribution.  His  '  Wilde  Jager,'  is  a  good 
specimen  of  this  sort.  Biirger's  amatory  poems  are  soft  and  pleasing, 
and  unexceptionable  on  the  score  of  morality.  Hii  language  is  easy 
and  clear.  He  is  altogether  one  of  the  first  German  lyric  poets, 
although  Schiller  has  judged  him  rather  severely.  A.  W.  Schlegel 
however  describes  him  accurately  when  he  says  that  Biirger  "is  a 
poet  of  an  imagination  more  original  than  comprehensive,"  and  that 
he  "  is  more  successful  in  the  execution  than  in  the  invention  of  his 
subjects,  and  more  at  home  in  romance  than  in  the  loftier  regions  of 
the  lyric  muse." 

BUUGKMAIR,  HANS,  a  celebrated  old  German  painter  and  wood- 
engraver,  born  at  Augsburg  in  1472.  He  lived  some  time  in  Niimberg, 
and  was  the  contemporary,  and  by  some  supposed  to  have  been  the 
scholar,  of  Albrecht  Diirer.  They  appear  to  have  worked  together, 
but  the  scholarship  is  a  mera  conjecture,  which,  like  many  other 
similar  conjectures,  has  apparently  arisen  from  a  species  of  hero* 
worship,  or  an  anxiety  to  shew  that  Albrecht  Diirer  was  directly  or 
indirectly  the  source  of  everything  excellent  in  art  that  was  produced 
in  his  own  time  and  country. 

There  are  still  several  excellent  paintings  in  oil,  for  their  period, 
by  Buigkmair,  preserved  in  the  galleries  of  Vienna,  Munlen,  and 
Schleissheim ;  and  there  are  others  at  Niimberg  and  at  Berlin.  He 
painted  also  in  fresoo  and  in  distemper,  and  he  illuminated  manu- 
scripts ;  but  he  is  better  known  for  his  woodcuts,  or  those  cut  from 
his  designs,  which  amount  to  nearly  seven  hundred,  including  some 
maps.  The  '  Triumph  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  I.,'  in  135  lai^  cuts, 
with  a  description  by  the  emperor,  is  one  of  his  chief  works ;  it  was 
executed  in  1519,  the  year  of  Maximilian's  death,  chiefly  by  Burgkmair : 
some  of  the  prints  are  marked  with  his  name  in  full ;  otheru  with 
merely  H.  B.  He  executed,  likewise  with  assistance^  another  series  of 
cuts  in  commemoration  of  the  same  emperor,  entitled  'Der  Weiss 
Kunig'  (The  Wise  King),  of  which  there  are  237  large  cuts,  being 
illustrations  of  the  deeds  of  Maximilian,  from  the  description  of  H.  S. 
Sauerwein.  The  emperor  is  said  to  have  superintended  the  work 
himself.  The  blocks  are  still  preserved  in  the  library  of  Vienna. 
There  is  also  by  Burgkmair  an  eque«trian  portrait  of  Maximilian,  in 
chiaroscuro,  dat^  1518.  He  cut  aho  aa  excellent  portrait  of  Johann 
Baumgartner,  dated  1512,  and  a  picture  of  SK  George  on  horseback, 
both  in  chiaroscuro.  On  Burgkmair's  prints  in  chiaroscuro  another 
name  occurs  besides  his  ovm — Jost  de  Negker,  to  whom  probably  the 
execution  of  the  chiaroscuro  is  due.  Besides  these  and  many  other 
woodcuts,  there  are  several  etchiugs  and  two  engravings  attributed  to 
Burgkmair.  His  paintings  are  carefully  and  solidly  executed,  but  are 
gothic  in  taste ;  there  are  ten  in  the  Pinokothek  at  Munich,  of  which 
that  of  the  three  saints,  Liborius,  Eustace^  and  Roch,  is  strikingly 
excellent  in  its  style  (Cabinet  ii.  No.  24).  In  the  gallery  of  the  Belv^ 
dereat  Vienna  theie  ii  a  picture  by  Burgkmair  of  himself  and  his 
wife,  with  their  ages  inscribed  upon  it,  dated  May  10,  1528,  his  fifty- 
seventh  year.  The  year  of  his  death  is  not  known,  but  it  is  supposed 
to  have  been  1559.  Sandrart  has  given  a  portrait  of  Burgkmair  in  his 
'  Teutsche  Academic,'  &a,  and  there  is  a  print  by  G.  G.  Kilian,  of  the 
Vienna  portrait  of  Burgkmau:  and  his  wife. 

(Heineken,  Dictionnaire  des  Artistet,  Sc;  Medhel,  Tahleauz  de 
Vienne ;  Bartsch,  PeitUre-Gravmr  j  Heller,  QuchicMe  der  HoUsMckneide- 
kunst ;  Passavant,  Peintre  GraveWt  tom.  iU.) 

BURGOYNE,  JOHN,  supposed  to  be  a  natural  scmof  Lord  Bingley, 
but  concerning  whose  youUiful  history  we  are  without  information, 
was  appointed  lieutenant-colonel  commandant  of  the  16th  light 
dragoons,  in  August  1759.  After  serving  at  Belle  Isle  in  1761,  he 
joined  the  Portuguese  army  under  the  command  of  the  Connt  de  la 
Lippe  in  the  following  year,  and  distinguished  himself  by  surprising 
and  capturing  the  town  of  Alcantara.  Before  his  return  to  England 
he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  ooloneL  In  1761  be  was  returned 
member  of  parliament  for  the  borough  of  Midhurst^  and  he  suooess- 
fully  contested  that  of  Preston  in  1768.  The  contest  for  Preston  was 
carried  on  with  great  virulence,  and  gross  corruption  aod  misconduct 
appear  to  have  been  oommittod  upon  both  sides.  For  excesses  of 
which  his  partisans  were  guilty  Burgoyne  was  prosecuted  in  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench,  and  fined  1000/.  A  presumed  political  connection 
with  the  Duke  of  Grafton  exposed  him  to  the  invective  of  Junius,  by 
whom  he  was  treated  with  grei^  severity.  He  partook  largely  in  the 
debates  respecting  the  Falkland  Islands  in  1771,  and  in  the  following 
year  he  directed  his  attention  to  the  abuses  supposed  to  exist  in  the 
government  of  the  East  Indies.  While  serving  as  a  subaltern  at 
Preston  he  had  secretly  married  Lady  Charlotte,  daughter  of  the  Earl 
of  Derby,  with  whom  after  a  time  the  offending  couple  obtained 
reconciliation.  This  connection  first  led  him  to  write  for  the  stage. 
His  earliest  dramatio  pieoe^  *  The  Maid  of  the  Oaks,'  was  written  for  a 
fdte-champAtre  given  at  his  father-in-law'i  teat  (the  Oaks),  in  June 
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1774  by  tbe  Earl  of  Derby,  in  honour  of  the  marriage  of  hit  eldest 
■on.  Lord  Stanley,  with  Lady  Betty,  a  daughter  of  the  Dnke  of 
Hamilton.  Lady  Charlotte  Burgoyne  died  at  Kensington  Palace 
without  issue,  June  6th  1776,  during  which  year  and  that  preceding 
it  Buigoyne  senred  in  North  America. 

In  the  summer  of  1777  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  large 
force  ordered  to  penetrate  from  Albany  on  the  Hudson  Biyer  to  Canada 
by  the  lakes.  His  numbers  on  paper  were  8000  regulars,  2000  Canadians, 
and  1000  Indians ;  but  of  these  there  were  never  really  assembled  more 
than  7000  regulan,  150  Canadians,  and  400  savages.  After  some  success 
in  the  early  part  of  his  expedition,  and  the  capture  of  Ticonderoga,  he 
imprudenUy  pushed  forward  without  preserving  his  coDununications 
with  Canada ;  and  being  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  oounti^,  and  watched 
by  a  greatly  superior  force,  he  soon  became  greatly  straitened  for  pro- 
visions, and  more  than  one  of  his  detachments  were  cut  oft  Having 
crossed  the  Hudson  be  encamped  at  Saratoga,  about  80  miles  north 
of  Albany.  Here  in  October  he  was  surrounded  by  18,000  Americana 
under  generals  Arnold  and  Qates,  who,  perceiving  the  necessity  to 
which  their  enemy  was  reduced,  prudently  declined  battle,  trusting 
to  wear  him  out  Thus  disastrously  circumstanced,  he  opened  a 
convention  with  General  Gates,  in  which  the  American  commander  at 
first  asserted  that  the  retreat  of  the  British  was  cut  ofi^  and  proposed 
that  they  should  ground  their  arms  within  their  own  encampments. 
He  was  answered  with  spirit  to  the  first  statement^  that  *' Lieutenant* 
General  Burgoyne's  army,  however  reduced,  will  never  admit  that 
their  retreat  is  cut  off  while  they  hare  arms  in  their  hands;**  and  to 
the  second  demand— '<  This  article  is  inadmissible  in  any  extremity. 
Sooner  than  this  army  will  consent  to  ground  their  arms  in  their 
encampment,  they  will  rush  on  the  enemy,  determined  to  take  no 
quarter."  And  again,  in  similar  language — **  If  General  Gates  does 
not  mean  to  recede  from  the  sixth  article,  the  treaty  ends  at  onca 
The  army  will,  to  a  man,  proceed  to  any  act  of  desperation  rather 
than  submit  to  that  article."  Burgoyne  had  displayed  none  of  the 
higher  qualities  of  a  general,  but  he  was  a  thoroughly  bimve  man,  and 
he  would  doubtless,  as  Gates  felt  assured,  act  up  to  his  declaration,  and 
there  was  no  wish  on  the  American  side  to  drive  him  to  extremities. 

It  was  finally  settled  that  the  British  troops  should  march  out  of 
the  camp  with  all  the  honours  of  war,  and  should  be  sent  to  Europe 
on  condition  of  not  serving  in  America  during  existing  hostilities. 
The  ministry  in  England  received  the  news  of  this  convention  with 
profound  indignation,  since  it  was  chiefly  owing  to  it  that  France 
acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  United  States ;  and  it  was 
indeed  the  turning  point  of  the  American  struggle.  On  his  return  to 
England,  Burgoyne  was  treated  with  marked  seTcrity.  Both  an 
audience  with  the  king  and  a  court-martial  were  refused.  Burgoyne 
at  once  went  oyer  to  the  opposition  party.  He  defended  himself 
resolutely  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  an  attempt  was  made  by  tbe 
ministry  to  exclude  him  from  that  assembly,  under  pretence  that,  as 
a  prisoner  of  war,  he  had  no  right  either  to  speak  or  to  vote ;  but  the 
Speaker  having  been  i^pealed  to,  decided  m  his  favour.  On  that 
occasion  he  voluntarily  resigned  all  his  appointments.  At  a  subsequent 
period,  when  he  was  allowed  to  produce  evidence  before  a  committee 
which  had  been  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  Sir  William 
Howe,  the  testimony  advanced  was  highly  in  favour  of  his  bravery 
and  military  knowledge. 

On  the  change  of  ministry  at  tbe  dose  of  the  American  war  Bui^goyne 
was  appointed  commander  in-chief  in  Ireland,  the  last  of  his  professional 
employments ;  and  he  appears,  on  his  resignation  two  years  afterwards, 
to  have  devoted  himself  entirely  to  lighter  literature.  He  contributed 
to  the  'RolUad,'  the  '  Ode  to  Dr.  Prettyman,'  and  the  *  Westminster 
Guide.'  A  comic  opera,  the  *  Lord  of  the  Manor,'  had  already  appeured 
in  1780,  and  in  1786  he  attempted  a  higher  species  of  composition  in 
the  comedy  of '  The  Heiress.'  Not  long  afterwards  he  adapted  to  the 
sta^e  Sedaine*s  historical  romance,  <Kiohard  Cmur  de  Lion/  His 
political  career  ended  by  his  being  appointed  one  of  the  managers  for 
conducting  the  impeachment  of  Mr.  Hastings.  During  the  trial  of 
Hastings  he  moved  and  obtained  the  censure  of  the  House  upon  Migor 
Scott^  for  an  attack  on  the  conduct  of  tbe  committee.  He  did  not 
live  till  the  conclusion  of  the  trial,  but  was  cut  off  by  a  sudden  attack 
of  the  gout  on  the  4th  of  June  1792,  and  was  buried  privately  in  the 
cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  dramatic  and  poetical  works  of  Idcutenant-General  Bui|^yne 
were  collected  in  two  small  volumes  in  1808.  He  is  best  dsscribed  as 
an  agreeable  and  clever  writer.  Of  his  light  theatrical  pieces  it  may 
be  enough  to  aay  that  after  the  lapse  of  seventy  yean  '  The  Lord  of 
the  Manor'  and  *The  Hehress'  still  keep  ocoasionJ  possession  of  the 
stage;  and  we  may  add  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  eight  lines 
of  simpler  pathos  than  the  song^  'Encompassed  in  an  angel's  frame,' 
introduced  into  the  former. 

(Life,  prefixed  to  his  works ;  Sparks ;  Mahon,  &c.) 

•BURGOYNE,  SIR  JOHN,  bom  1782;  entered  the  corps 
of  Royal  Engineers,  August  29,  1798.  He  became  a  lieutenant 
July  1, 1800.  and  captain  March  1,  1805.  He  served  at  Malta,  in 
£gypt»  in  SicUy,  and  in  Sweden,  from  1800  to  1807.  He  waa  with 
the  army  under  Sir  John  Moore  in  Spain  and  Portugal*  and  in  1809 
joined  the  army  under  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  and  continued  with  it^ 
attached  to  the  Third  Division,  till  the  termination  of  the  Peninsular 
War  in  1814.    He  was  present  in  moat  of  the  important  battles ;  con- 


ducted  in  whole  or  in  part  the  sieges  of  San  Sebastian,  Buigos,  and 
otiiers,  and  was  twice  wounded.  He  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  major 
February  6,  1812,  and  to  that  of  lieutenant^oolonel  April  27,  1812. 
He  was  chief  engineer  of  the  expedition  to  New  Orleaai  in  1814-15, 
and  also  of  that  sent  to  Portugal  in  1826.  He  became  colonel  July  22, 
1880,  and  in  the  same  year  was  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Public  Works  of  Ireland.  He  was  created  a  Knight  Commander  of 
tbe  Bath  in  1887,  became  major^eneral  June  28,  1838,  and  in  1845 
was  appointed  Inspector-General  of  Fortifications  of  England.  In  1849 
he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Metropolitan  Commission  of  Seweia. 
He  attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  Nov.  11, 1851,  and  waa 
crsated  a  Knight  Grand  Cross  in  1852.  He  was  sent  to  Turkey  in 
1854,  and  continued  in  the  Crimea  aa  diief  of  the  engineering  depart- 
ment of  the  British  army,  till  his  recall  in  1855,  when  he  was  sucoeeded 
by  Sir  Harry  Jones.  The  University  of  Oxford  conferred  on  him  the 
honorary  degree  of  D.O.L.  in  1854,  and  the  Sultan  bestowed  on  him 
the  order  of  the  Medjidie  in  1855. 

BURG  (INDIANS,  KINGS  OF  THE.  The  Burgundisns  were  a 
people  who  settled  in  Gaul  upon  the  downfkl  of  the  Roman  empire.  Th# 
origin  of  lAe  name  and  of  the  people  seems  to  be  alike  unknown. 
Plancher  ('  Hist  de  Bouigogne  *)  has  very  gravely  stated  and  refuted 
the  various  conjectures  on  this  head.  A  &rourite  supposition  aeema 
to  have  been  that  the  Burgnndiana  were  descended  from  tbe  Romans. 
They  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  the  elder,  in  his  '  Hist  Nat.,'  libi  iv.  o. 
28,  under  the  name  of  Burgundionei,  and  he  numbers  th*»m  among  the 
branches  of  the  great  stock  of  the  Viudili  or  Vandala ;  Ptolemaus  places 
these  Vindili  upon  the  lower  Vistula.  The  Roman  historiana  and 
orators  give  us  some  intimation  of  their  disputes  and  wars  with  the 
Goths^  the  Alemsnni,  and  other  barbarous  nations.  In  the  reign  of 
the  Roman  Emperor  Probus  they  came  into  conflict  with  the  Bomans ; 
Probus  defeated  them  and  their  allies,  who  were  of  other  branchea  of 
the  Vandals.  In  the  reign  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian  they  invaded 
Ghml  in  conjunction  with  the  Alemanni ;  but  their  unwieldy  host  was 
destroyed  by  famine,  pestilence,  and  the  sword.  In  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Valentinian  L  they  were  at  variaooe  with  the  Alemanni,  who 
dwelt  between  the  Upper  Rhine  and  the  Upper  Danube^  on  aooonnt 
of  some  brine  springs  that  were  near  the  frontier  of  theee  two  people 
which  shows  that  the  Burgundians  had  moved  from  their  seate  on  tbe 
Vistula  to  the  country  near  the  Rhine.  Valentinian,  deairoua  of 
humbling  the  Alemanni,  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Burgundians 
(Ammianus  Maroellinus  odls  them  Burgvndii),  who  raised  an  army  of 
80,000  men,  according  to  some  writers,  and  advanced  to  the  Rhine 
without  experiencing  any  opposition  from  their  terrified  opponentcL 
The  emperor,  having  humbled  his  enemies,  refused  to  perform  his 
promiBes  to  his  alhes ;  and  the  Burgundians  returned  home  highly 
diigusted  with  his  breach  of  faith.  In  the  reign  of  Honorius,  about 
A.D.  406,  or  the  beginning  of  407,  they  invaded  G«ul,  like  seTersl 
other  of  the  barbarous  nations  on  the  frontier,  but  it  is  doubted 
whether  they  acted  conjointly..  Shortly  after  thia  we  find  the 
Burgundians  supporting  Jovinus,  who  assumed  tbe  imperial  purple  in 
opposition  to  Honorius.  The  latter  prince  however  nutde  peaoe  with 
them,  and  ceded  to  them  part  of  Gaul,  near  the  banks  of  tbe  Rhine  (or 
confirmed  its  previous  ces-^ion  by  Jovinus),  and  from  thia  cession 
arose  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy.  About  the  same  time  the  Bur- 
gundians embraced  the  Christian  religion,  at  first  under  what  is 
generallv  termed  the  orthodox  form ;  afterwards  they  became  Arians. 
Their  kingdom  afterwards  increased  so  £ur  as  to  comprehend  that  part 
of  Gaul  which  was  to  the  east  of  the  Sa6ne  and  Rhdne  (except  the 
coast  of  Provence  south  of  the  Durance),  Savoy,  and  a  part  of 
Switaerland. 

GuNDiOARiUB  was  king  of  the  Burgundians  at  the  time  of  their 
settlement  in  GauL  He  was  engaged  in  wars  at  a  subsequent  period 
with  the  Romans  under  ^tius  (▲.!>.  485  or  486),  and  sustained  a 
great  overthrow  from  Attila  (in  450,  or  thereabout).  Among  his 
successors  were  Gundeuchus,  and  after  Gundeuohus  his  four  sons, 
Gundobald,  GMegisUus,  Chilperic,  and  Gk>demar,  who  were  said  to  be 
of  Gothic  extraction.  Clotilda,  or  Clotildii^  who  married  dovie,  king 
of  the  Franks,  was  tbe  daughter  of  Chilperia  Chilperic  and  Godemar 
dying,  or  being  killed  by  Gundobald,  according  to  Gregory  of  Tours 
(whose  account  is  however  to  be  received  with  great  distrust),  the 
remaining  two  brothers  dirided  the  kingdom  between  them,  and  fixed 
their  residence^  Gundobald  at  Lyona  and  Gkidegisilus  at  Gtenev^ 

The  character  of  Gundobald  has  been  very  unfavourably  repreaented 
by  Gregory  of  Tours ;  but  perhaps  Gregorys  partiality  to  the  FVanks^ 
or  his  desire  to  win  tiie  favour  of  the  Frankish  kings,  infiuenced  hia 
judgment  Gundobald  was  in  favour  with  the  Romana.  The  am* 
peror  Olybrius  bestowed  upon  him,  in  472,  the  title  of  patrician ;  and 
the  usurper  Glyoerius  rested  on  his  support  His  eloquenoa,  his 
penetration,  his  quickness  of  invention,  are  celebrated  by  his  pane- 
gyrists ;  and  his  tolerant  spirit  will  be  regarded  in  the  present  day  as 
a  subject  of  just  applansa  He  was  an  Arian,  perhaps  the  first  Arian 
prince  of  his  race,  but  he  did  not  persecute  the  Catholics.  Their 
Dishops  assembled  without  interruption,  and  their  churches  preaerred 
their  endowments.  The  king  attended  the  discussions  held  by  the 
advocatea  of  the  two  partiea  on  their  points  of  difference^  and  kept 
up  a  correspondence  with  Avitus^  the  Catholic  biihop  of  Vienna.  He 
improved  the  laws  of  his  kingdom,  and  even  Gregory  admits  that  hia 
alterations  were  made  with  the  view  of  rendering  the  condition  of  tba 
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old  iohabitantfl  of  the  conntiy  more  tolerable,  and  of  Boflenlng  the 
barbariiim  of  his  Burgundiana. 

In  the  year  500  QuDdobald  was  attacked  by  Cloyia  king  of  the 
Frankly  whose  ambition  and  military  talents  were  raising  the  Franks 
to  the  snpremaoy  of  QauL  Qnndobald  applied  to  his  brother  for  aid 
against  an  enemy  whom  both  had  cause  to  fear.  Qod^gisilns  conse- 
quently joined  him;  but  this  treacherous  brother  was  in  secret 
ailianoe  with  the  Franks,  and  in  the  buttle  which  was  fought  near 
Dijon,  he  went  over  to  them.  Qundobald  was  in  consequence  defeated 
and  fled  to  Avignon,  where  he  fortified  himself.  Cloyis  pursued  him 
to  that  city,  and  besieged  him  there;  but  meeting  with  a  stouter 
resistance  than  he  expected,  he  concluded  a  peace  with  Guudobald, 
on  condition  of  a  tribute,  which  the  latter  afterwards  refused  to  pay. 

In  this  treaty  Clevis  neglected  to  secure  the  interests  of  Gkdegisilus, 
who  had  by  this  time  OTerrun  his  brother's  dominions  and  entered 
Yienne  in  triumph.  Here  Gundobald  came  upon  him  by  surprise, 
besieged  the  city,  and  haying  taken  it^  caused  Qodegisilus,  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  church  of  the  Arians,  to  be  put  to  death.  From 
this  time  Gundobald  reigned  over  the  whole  kingdom  of  the  Bur- 
gundians.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  he  gave  the  Catholics  reason 
to  belicTe  that  he  had  embraced  their  views;  but  it  is  very  question- 
able if  ever  he  renounced  Arianism ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
he  designed  anything  more  than  to  cajole  the  Catholic  prelates,  and  to 
avert  by  their  mediation  the  hostility  of  Clovis,  who  was  a  CathoUa 
Gundobald  died  a.d.  516. 

Sigismnnd,  the  son  and  successor  of  Gundobald,  had  become  a 
Catholic  during  his  father's  reign.  Soon  after  his  accession  a  council 
of  bishops  was  held;  and  from  the  prelates  who  attended  it^  the 
extent  of  the  Bnrgundian  kingdom  is  inferred.  Sigismund  published, 
about  A.D.  517,  a  collection  of  the  Burgundian  laws,  which  is  still 
extantb  These  laws  contain  for  the  most  part  the  original  customs 
of  the  Germans,  such  as  are  found  in  the  records  of  other  German 
nations.  Sigismund  was  twice  married,  and  had  children  by  each 
wife  :  by  his  first  wife,  who  was  daughter  of  Theodoric,  king  of  the 
Ostrogoths  of  Italy,  he  had  a  son,  SigeriCi  and  a  daughter  who  was 
married  to  Theuderic,  or  Thierri,  the  Prankish  king  of  Austraaia  and 
son  of  Clevis.  This  son,  upon  an  unjust  suspicion  instilled  into  him 
by  the  children  of  his  second  wife,  he  put  to  death  in  522.  This  act 
was  the  ruin  of  Sigismund.  He  lost  his  peace  of  mind,  which  he 
tried  in  Tain  to  recover  by  a  temporary  retirement  to  the  monastery 
of  St  liaurioe  on  the  lUidne  (which  he  had  founded  or  re-established), 
and  by  other  observances  which  the  religion  of  the  times  dictated. 
Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  his  surest  support  against  the 
power  and  ambition  of  the  Franks,  was  enraged  at  the  murder  of  hia 
grandson;  the  affections  of  Sigismund's  own  subjects  were  alienated; 
and  the  calamities  which  overtook  him  were  re^^urded  as  judgments 
of  heaven.  In  523  Chlodomir,  Clotah^e,  and  Childebert,  three  of  the 
sons  of  Clovis  now  dead,  instigated  by  their  mother  Clotilda,  attacked 
the  Burgundian  kingdom,  to  which  they  pretended  to  derive  a  claim 
by  their  mother.  Sigismund  was  defeated  and  delivered  up  by  his 
own  subjects  into  the  hands  of  Chlodomir,  by  whom  he  was  carried  to 
Orleans.  Godomar,  his  bipther,  assumed  the  management  of  affairs, 
and  recovered  those  oiiiee  whidi  the  Franks  had  tajLcn.  Chlodomir 
upon  this  ordered  Sigismund,  with  his  wife  and  some  other  persons^ 
to  be  put  to  death.    Godomar  succeeded  to  the  crown. 

Chlodomir,  having  perpetrated  this  cruel  deed,  set  out  against  the 
Burgundians,  assisted  by  some  troops  sent  to  him  by  his  brother 
Thierri,  king  of  Austrasia,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  Sigis- 
mund, as  already  noticed ;  but  he  fell  in  battle  near  Yienne  in  524. 
This  event  retarded  for  a  time  the  ruin  of  the  Burgundian  kingdom, 
which  stood  for  about  ten  years  longer.  In  534  Childebert  and 
Clotaire^  sons  of  Clovis,  and  Theodebert,  son  and  successor  of  Thierri 
king  of  Austrasia,  made  an  entire  conquest  of  it  Godomar  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  passed  the  rest  of  his  days  in  captivity ;  and  from  this 
time  the  Burgundians  disappear  from  history  as  an  independent 
nation.  They  have  indeed  transmitted  their  name  to  later  times,  for 
one  of  the  divisions  of  the  Frankish  monarchy  was  called  from  them 
Burgundy  or  Bourgogne,  and  the  appellation  has  been  inherited  by 
one  of  the  finest  provinces  of  modem  France.  [Boubqognk,  in 
Qeoobaphical  Diyisiok.] 

The  Burgundians,  like  the  other  Germans,  enjoyed  a  considerable 
share  of  political  freedom.  Their  laws  were  enacted  by  the  advice  of 
the  whole  nation ;  and  when  those  laws  were  promulgated  by  Sigis- 
mund, they  retained  their  Germanic  features :  murder  was  however 
punished  by  death.  They  borrowed  some  things  from  the  Roman 
laws,  and  the  provincials  who  had  been  accustomed  to  those  laws  were 
allowed,  at  least  in  many  instances,  to  retain  them.  When  a  Roman 
and  a  Burgundian  happened  to  be  at  variance,  a  judge  was  appointed 
from  each  nation.  The  Burgundians  are  in  their  own  laws  distinguished 
by  the  designation  Barbaru 

The  Burgundians  retained  their  constitution  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Franks ;  but  they  were  obliged  to  pay  tribute,  and  to  serve  them 
in  their  wars;  and  in  the  Frankish  laws  their  subjection  was  made 
apparent  by  the  inferior  valuation  of  their  Uvea.  The  death  of  a 
Burgundian  might  be  atoned  for  by  ^  payment  of  160  solidl,  or  shil- 
lings :  that  of  a  Frank  for  not  less  than  200. 

(Uaseou,  JIUtvi'y  of  the  Ancient  Geifnant,  translated  by  Lediard.) 

BUKIGNT,  JEAN  LE'YESQUE  DE,  was  boru  at  Rheims  in  1692. 
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He  went  to  Pans  in  1713,  and  there  applied  himself  strenuously  to 
philological  and  historical  studies.  After  several  years  he  went  to 
Holland,  where  he  engaged  with  De  St  Hyacinthe  in  the  compilation 
of  a  literary  journal  called  '  UEurope  savante,*  which  began  to  appear 
at  La  Hague  in  January  1718,  and  was  continued  till  1720.  It  is  one 
of  the  best  journals  of  that  period,  and  contains  many  interesting 
articles  on  the  literature  and  political  history  of  the  times.  The  col- 
lection of  '  L'£urope  savante '  forms  12  vols.  12mo.  About  one-half 
of  the  papers  were  written  by  Burigny.  He  published  also  *  Traits  de 
Tautoritd  du  Pape,  dans  lequel  ses  droits  sont  ^tablis,  et  reduits  k 
leurs  justes  bornes,'  4  vols.  12mo,  1720,  a  work  of  close  reasoning  on 
an  intricate  subject,  and  one  which  has  caused  much  controversy 
among  Roman  Catholics.  The  author  professes  the  principles  of  the 
Galilean  Church,  and  carries  them  to  a  very  great  length.  The  ques- 
tions of  the  subordination  of  the  pope  to  the  coundls— of  the  fallibility 
of  the  pope  and  of  the  Roman  Church  itself,  and  of  the  consequent 
right  of  the  Catholic  world,  in  such  a  contingency,  to  choose  another 
pastoi^-of  the  independence  of  the  bishops,  especially  in  matters  of 
discipline,  &a,  are  all  discussed  at  length.  The  '  Histoire  de  la  Philo- 
sophic Payenne,*  1724,  was  afterwards  republished  at  Paris  under  the 
title  of  'Th^logle  Payenne;  on,  sentimens  des  phUosophes  et  des 
peuples  payens  les  plus  c^l&bres,  sur  Dieu,  sur  r&me,  et  sur  les  devoirs 
de  rhomme,'  2  vols.  12mo,  Paris,  1754.  This  second  edition  is  much 
superior  to  the  firsts  and  is  considered  by  some  as  Burigny 's  best  work. 
Brucker  wrote  some  critical  observations  on  the  first  edition,  in  his 
'  Otium  Yindelicum,'  Augsburg,  1731.  Burigny  having  returned  to 
Paris,  was  made  a  memlwr  of  the  Academy  des  Belles-Lettrea.  His 
other  works  are — *  Histoire  G^n^rale  de  Sicile,'  2  vols.  4to.  1745,  a 
work  of  great  research,  and  one  of  the  best  on  the  subject.  '  Traits 
de  Porphyre  touchant  I'abstinence  des  Tiandes,'  translated  from  the 
Greek  of  Porphyrins,  with  the  life  of  Plotinus,  12mo,  1747.  '  Histoire 
des  Revolutions  de  I'Empire  de  Constantinople  depuis  la  fondation  de 
cette  Yille  jusqu'^i  Tan  1453,'  3  vols.  8vo,  175a  The  last  book  con- 
tains a  retrospect  of  the  various  controversies,  ruptures,  and  attempts 
at  a  reconciliation  between  the  Greek  Church  and  that  of  Rome.  *  La 
Vie  de  Grotius,  avec  T  Histoire  de  ses  ouvrages  et  des  negotiations 
auxquelles  il  fut  employ^/  2  vols.  12mo,  1752.  '  La  Vie  d'Erasme  de 
Rotterdam,'  2  vols.  12mo,  1757,  with  many  interesting  particulars 
concerning  the  age  of  Erasmus.  This  work  was  tranalated  into 
German  by  Reiche,  with  additions,  2  vols.  8vo,  Halle,  1782.  'Vie  de 
Boasuet,'  12mo,  1761.  'Vie  du  Cardinal  du  Perron,'  1768.  These 
two  last  biographies  are  considered  much  inferior  to  the  two  precedmg. 
'  Lettre  sur  les  D^mdl^  de  Voltaire  avec  M.  de  St  Hyacinthe,'  8vo, 
London,  1780.  Burigny  wrote  also  a  number  of  dissertations,  which 
are  inserted  in  the  '  Recueil  des  Mdmoires  de  1' Academic  des  Belles- 
Lettres.'  His  learning  was  veir  extennve,  and  his  memory  excellent^ 
but  his  style  is  cold  and  rather  diffuse.  Burigny  was  amiable  and 
unpretending;  he  lived  entirely  for  study,  and  he  was  much  surprised 
when,  in  his  old  ago,  he  learned  that  Louis  XVI.  had  bestowed  on  him 
a  pension  of  2000  francs.  He  died  at  Paris,  October  8,  1785,  in  his 
ninety-fourth  year,  having  preserved  his  mental  faculties  to  the  last 
Dacier  wrote  his  euloc^  for  the  Academy,  of  which  he  was  a  member. 

BURKE,  EDMUlH),  was  bom  in  Dublin  on  the  let  of  January 
1780,  OS,  according  to  Prior,  but  in  1728  (or  as  we  should  now  write, 
January  12, 1729),  according  to  other  authorities.  His  father,  Richard 
Burke^  or  Bourke,  a  Protestant,  and  the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  landed 
property  in  the  county  of  Cork,  was  an  attorney  in  large  practiceu 
His  mother  was  a  Miss  Nagle,  a  Catholic  lady.  She  was,  it  seems, 
great  niece  of  Miss  Ellen  Nugle,  who  married  Sylvanus  Spenser,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  poet  Edmund,  whose  Christian  name  may  possibly 
have  descended  to  him  from  the  author  of  the  '  Fairy  Queen,'  was  the 
second  of  three  sons,  who,  with  a  daughter,  were  all  that  grew  up  of 
a  family  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  children. 

Mr.  Prior,  in  his  '  Life  of  Burke'  (2nd  edit  vol.  L  p.  7),  in  refuting 
the  common  calumny  tliat  Burke  entered  political  life  almost  a  penniless 
adventurdr,  has  stated  that  he  "  received  from  his  family  at  various 
times  a  sum  little  short  of  20,0001.,"  a  fact  of  which  he  was  assured 
from  unquestionable  authority,  and  which  was  frequenUy  mentioned 
by  the  late  Dr.  Lawrence  to  Burke's  frienda  But  this  statement  has 
been  keenly  controverted  (see  the '  Athenssum'  of  1853  and  -55),  and  Mr. 
Prior  has  not  repeated  it  in  the  last  edition  of  the  '  Life '  published  in 
1854.  He  however  gives  a  passage  from  a  letter  written  by  Edmund 
Burke  to  his  friend  Sbackleton  in  1766,  in  which,  after  mentioning 
that  his  father  was  "for  many  years  not  only  in  the  first  rank,  but  the 
very  first  man  of  his  profession  in  point  of  practice  and  credit^'*  he 
adds  that  notwithstanding  pretty  expensive  habits  of  living,  and 
"  laying  out  something  on  Dick's  [lUchard  Burke's]  establishment  and 
on  my  education  in  the  Temple  (a  thousand  pounds  or  thereabout  for 
me),  he  died  very  near  woith  six  thousand  pounds."  We  may  add 
that  the  proper  authority  for  the  assertion  of  his  having  received  the 
means  of  supporting  his  independent  course  from  his  family  is  a  docu* 
ment  which  appears  to  have  been  overlooked  by  his  biographers.  We 
refer  to  the  preiface  or  introduction,  extending  to  nearly  seventy  pages, 
prefixed  by  his  executors  to  the  celebrated  'Observations  on  the 
Conduct  of  the  Minority  in  the  Session  of  1793,'  when  that  pamphlet 
was  first  published  in  an  authentic  form  immediately  after  his  death. 
This  interesting  statement,  which  reviews  the  whole  of  Burke's  history, 
and  IS  full  of  curious  and  valuable  matter^  is  not  found  in  any  of  the 
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colleeted  editioiu  of  his  works,  haviog  probably  bMn  withdrawn  in 
order  that  it  might  be  ineorporated  in  the  life,  of  him  long  promised 
hj  hie  priueipal  executor,  Dr,  King*  tfaelatv  bishop  of  Koeheeter, 
which  however  has  never  appeared.  The  passage  relating  to  the  matter 
now  before  us  is'  as  follows  :-^^  He  was  daily  vilified  as  an  obseore 
and  noedy  adventurer,  yet  he  did  not  tell,  what  he  had  in  his  hands 
the  means  of  substantiatiiig,  that  he  was  sprung  from  a  fkmily  anciently 
enooblt*d  in  several  of  its  branches,  and  possessing  an  ample  estate^ 
which  his  gnmdfiither  had  actually  enjoyed ;  nor  that  he  had  himself 
sunk  a  handsome  competency  in  his  adherence  to  his  party.  Once, 
and  but  once,  in  debate,  he  was  provoked  to  declare  his  private  oircnm- 

stancea. Ue  said,  that  by  the  death  of  a  brother  whom 

be  loved  and  lamented  he  had  succeeded  to  upwards  of  20,000/. ;  part 
of  which  he  had  spent,  and  the  rest  then  remained  to  be  spent  in  the 
independent  support  of  his  principles."  It  may  be  observed  that 
what  is  here  affirmed  about  his  grandfather  having  actually  enjoyed 
the  ancestral  estate  is  contrary  to  the  common  statements  Mr.  Prioi^i 
account  is,  that  the  estate  in  question,  which  was  in  the  county  of 
Limerick,  had  been  forfeited  "some  time  in  the  troubled  period 
between  1641  and  1658,**  and  that  Edmund's  grtrat-grand father  was 
the  first  of  the  family  who  removed  to  the  county  of  Cork,  where  he 
had  another  property,  which  he  left  to  his  descendants.  This  last 
estate  Was  of  comparatively  small  value. 

Young  Burke,  whose  health  in  his  childhood  was  very  delicate, 
being  sent  to  live  with  his  grandfather  in'  the  county  of  Cork,  was 
fit-st  put  to  school  at  the  village  ef  Castletown  Roche,  where  he  is 
supposed  to  have  remained  about  five  years.  On  hts  return  to  Dublib 
he  was  sent  to  a  school  in  that  city ;  but  be  was  removed  in  Maiy  1741, 
along  with  his  two  brothers,  to  the  classical  academy  at  Ballitore  in 
the  county  of  Kildare,  which  had  been  established  some  years  before 
by  John  Barcroft  and  Amos  Strettel,  two  members  of  the  Society' of 
Friends,  and  has  ever  since  subsisted  under  the  direction  of  persons  of 
that  communion.  When  Burke  was  sent  there  the  institution  enjoyed 
a  very  high  reputation  under  the  manas^ement  of  Abraham  Shackleton, 
a  Quaker  of  superibr  talents  and  learuing,  who  had  been  brought  over 
from  Yorkshire  to  conduct  it  about  fifteen  years  before.  Here  Burkd 
remained  for  about  three  yearsi  during  which  time  he  always  con- 
sidered that  he  hftd  acquired  the  most  valuable  of  his  mental  habits. 
With  Kiohard  Shackleton,  the  only  son  of  his  master,  and  afterwards 
his  sQccf  ssor  in  the  school,  he  preserved  an  Intimato  friendship  to  the 
end  of  his  life. 

On  leaving  Ballitore,  Burke  proceeded  in  April  1744  to  Trinity 
College,  Dubliii,  where  he  does  not  appear  to  have  greatly  distinguished 
himself;  but  on  the  26th  of  May,  1746,  he  was  elected  b' scholar  of 
the  housei  He  commenced  A.B.  the  23rd  of  February  1748,  and  pro* 
eeeded  A.M.  in  1761.  Meantime,  having  been  intended  for  the  Englfsh 
bar,  he  had  entered  at  the  Middle  Temple  on  the  28rd  of  April  1747; 
and  in  the  beginning  of  1750  he  left  Dublin  for  London. 

Of  his  legal  studies  nothing  is  known  with  certainty;  but  it  is 
probaUe  that  the  attractions  of  literature  and  politics  soon  withdrew 
him  from  all  thoughts  of  the  law  as  a  profesrion.  It  is  believed  that 
he  became  a  writer  in  the  newspapers  and  periodical  publications 
Almost  immediately  on  his  arrival  in  London.  About  1762  or  1758  he 
is  said  to  have  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  professorship  of 
logic  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  to  have  been  unsuccessful ; 
but  the  whole  of  this  story  is  considered  very  doubtful,  and  the  records 
of  the  university  do  not  afford  the  means  of  settling  the  question,  as  it 
is  not  the  practice  in  elections  to  register  any  names  but  those  of  the 
Bucoessfiil  candidates.  About  the  year  1765  he  had  formed  the  design 
of  going -to  America,  where  some  place  under  government  had  been 
offered  him  in  one  of  the  provinces.  This  project  however,  which  he 
seems  to  have  entertained  for  upwards  of  two  years,  he  finally  gave  up 
in  consequence  of  the  opposition  of  his  father,  whom  he  had  already 
displeased  by  his  abandonment  of  the  Imr. 

His  first  separate  literary  work.  So  far  as  is  known,  appeared  in 
1756,  in  the  form  of  an  octavo  pamphlet  of  106  pages,  entitled  *  A 
Vindication  of  Natural  Society,  or  a  view  of  the  miseries  and  evils 
arising  to  mankind  from  every  species  of  artificial  society,  in  a  letter 
to  Lord  •  ♦  ♦  ♦  *  by  a  late  noble  writer.'  This  is-especially  for  a 
young  man  of  twenty-six— in  all  respects  a  very  remarkable  produc- 
tion. In  the  first  place,  the  imitation  of  the  style  and  manner  of  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  by  whom  the  *  Vindication'  affecte  to  be  written,  is  so 
•killully  managed  that  when  it  first  appeared,  without  the  preface 
explaining  the  design  which  now  introduces  it,  even  some  persons 
eminent  in  the  literary  world— Lord  Chesterfield  and  Bishop  Warbur- 
ton  among  others— are  said  to  have  taken  it  for  a  genuine  production. 
But,  without  reference  to  its  merit  as  animitotion,  the  style  is  through- 
out smgularly  flowing  and  brilliant;  and  indeed  it  would,  we  appre- 
Lend,  be  difficult  to  mention  any  piece  among  Lord  Bolingbroke's 
'torn positions  in  which  the  same  spirit  and  eloquence  are  so  long  sus- 
tained. The  ptrformnnce  however  is  chiefly  deserving  of  attention  as 
Indicating  the  peculiar  direction  that  the  mind  of  the  author  had 
already  taken  in  speculating  upon  the  subjects  which  he  handles,  and 
as  proving  how  eariy  there  had  been  formed  in  it  at  least  the  germs  of 
that  philosophy  of  morals  and  of  society  which  may  be  tnfced  in  all 
nis  wntmgs  and  his  subsequent  public  conduct  The  followmg 
passage,  containing  the  Uj  to  the  purpose  of  the  pamphlet,  will  be  a* 
.once  reoognised  by  aU  who  are  familiar  with  his  writings  on  the  French 


Revolution,  as  identical  in  spirit  with  the  whole  tenor  of  those 
latest  productions ;  and  his  various  speeches  on  the  Ameriean  war  aro 
all  marked  and  pervaded  by  the  same  oast  of  thought,  which  may  be 
defined  generally  as  a  deep  seme  of  the  ineompetan^  of  the  humaa 
mind  when  giving  itself  up  to  speculative  ingennity,  and  rejeotiag  all 
lifi(ht  and  guidance  from  the  ezperisnoe  of  paist  ages,  and  all  regard  for 
things  actually  established,  to  cope  with  the  oonplos  problem  of 
re-arranging  society;  and,  derived  from  these  feelings,  a  vehement 
aversion  to  tiie  introdaction  into  the  practioe  of  stateamanship  of  any* 
thing  appertaining  to  what  may  be  called  the  metaphysics  of  social 
philosophy: — ^''The  editor  is  satisfied  that  a  mind  wfaloh  has  no 
restraint  from  a  sense  of  ite  own  weakness^  of  ito  subordinato  rank  in 
the  creation,  and  of  the  extrenke  danger  of  letting  the  imagination 
loose  upon  some  subjects,  may  very  plausibly  attack  evetythiog  the 
most  excellent  and  venerable ;  that  it  would  not  be  diffionlt  to  eriticiee 
the  creation  itself;  and  that  if  we  were  to  examine  the  divine  fabrics 
by  our  ideas  of  reason  and  fitness,  and  to  use  the  same  method  of 
attack  by  which  some  men  have  assaulted  revealed  religion,  we  mighty 
with  as  good  colour  and  with  the  same  saocees  naake  the  wisdom 
and  power  of  Qod  in  the  creation  appear  to  many  no  better  than 
foolishness." 

A  few  months  after  this  pamphlet  he  published  his  'Fhilosopliieal 
Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  our  Ideas  of  the  SubUme  and  Beantifal,' 
which  however  he  is  said  to  have  begun  when  he  was  only  ninetoefa 
The  leading  doctrine  propounded  in  this  essay  is,  that  the  feeling  of 
th^  sublime  means  the  delight  we  experience  whenever  we  have  an 
idea  of  pain  and  danger,  without  being  actually  in  suehcireumatances; 
and  that  the  feeling  of  the  beautiful  means  the  delight  that  is  excited 
in  us  by  dl  such  qualities  in  things  as  induce  in  us  a4Mnae  of  affection 
and  tenderness,  or  some  other  passion  the  most  nearly  resembling  these^ 
while  we  are  xet  altogether  unaffected  by  the  physical  passion  the 
object  of  which  ia  the  beauty  of  women.  These  views  are  illoatarated 
by  many  ingenious  and  striking  observations ;  but  the  spirit  of  the 
work  on  the  whole  is  certaiDly  rather  critical  than  metaphysicaL  It 
was  however  veiy  well  received  by  the  public^  and  immediately  brought 
the  author  into  much  notice. 

This  year,  Burke,  having  gone  to  Bath  to  ro  establish  his  health 
after  an  attack  of  illness,  and  having  there  taken  up  his  reudence  with 
his  countryman  and  distant  relation,  I>r.  Christopher  Nugent,  a 
physician,  formed  an  attachment  to  that  gentleman's  daughter,  and 
married  her.  Dr.  Nugent  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  bat  hia  daughter 
had  been  brought  up  a  Presbyterian  by  her  mother,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  a  very  rigid  one. 

In  April  1767  Dodaley,  who  had  been  the  publisher  of  the  '  Inquiry 
into  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,'  brought  out  *An  Account  of  the 
European  Settlemente  in  America,'  in.2  vols.  8vo,  a  performance  of 
which,  although  it  has  not  found  a  place  in  the  oollected  editions  of 
his  works,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Burke  was  the  author. 
Indeed  his  receipt  to  Dodsley  for  the  oopy  money,  fifty  guineas,  was 
sold  a  few  years  ago  by  Evans  at  an  auction  of  autographs.  l%e  work, 
although  somewhat  unequally  vmtten,  is  an  animated  and  interesting 
sketch  of  American  history  up  to  the  date  of  ite  publication;  the 
general  views  are  often  ingenioun  and  comprehensive,  and  the  informa- 
tion is  the  result  of  considerable  reading.  The  fondness  for  the  study 
of  the  subject  of  commerce,  by  which  Burke  was  afterwards  so  much 
distinguished,  is  strongly  displayed  in  this  early  production.  "My 
principal  view,"  he  says  in  his  preface,  "in  treating  of  the  several 
settlements,  was  to  draw  everything  towards  their  trade,  which  is  the 
point  that  concerns  us  the  most  materially ;"  and  one  of  his  remarks 
in  the  body  of  the  work  is,  that  whereas  at  the  time  when  setUements 
in  America  were  first  formed  by  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  *'  the 
speculative  knowledge  of  trade  made  no  part  of  the  study  of  the 
elevated  or  thinking  part  of  mankind,  now  it  may  be  justly  reckoned 
amongst  the  liberal  sciences,  and  it  makes  one  of  the  most  oonsiderable 
branches  of  political  knowledge." 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Burke  had  already  serioualy 
determined  to  devote  his  whole  strength  to  the  attainment  of  political 
distinction.  With  such  views  he  set  to  work  vigorously  to  store  his 
mind  with  the  knowledge  most  necessary  for  an  orator  and  statesman, 
making  his  labours  as  a  writer  for  the  press,  as  well  as  his  private 
studies,  subservient  to  this  ambition.  He  had  been  for  some  time 
employed  on  a  history  of  England,  and  this  year  eight  sheets  of  the 
work  were  printed  by  Dodsley  in  quarto ;  but  although  aa  much  more 
was  written  as  brings  down  the  narrative  to  the  ena  of  the  reign  of 
John,  the  publication  was  for  some  reason  or  other  given  up.  The 
whole  has  been  printed  from  the  author's  papers  since  ftiia  death.  He 
soon  after  engaged  in  a  work  which  occupied  much  of  his  attention 
for  many  years^  and  which  indeed  he  is  understood  to  have  in  some 
degree  superintended  to  the  end  of  his  life,  the  'Annual  Register,'  the 
first  volume  of  which  for  the  year  175S  was  published  by  Dodsley  in 
June  of  the  following  year.  For  the  preparation  of  this  work,  which 
from  the  first  was  highly  successful,  Burke  appears  to  have  been  paid 
by  Dodsley  at  the  rate  of  lOOL  per  volume.  He  at  first  wrdto  the 
whole  work,  but  after  a  few  years  he  is  believed  to  have  confined  his 
pen  to  the  historical  articles,  the  greater  part  of  the  work  being  written 
under  his  general  superintendence  by  Mr.  English  and  Dr.  a&rwarda 
Bishop  King. 

Burke  had  now  beoome  very  generally  known  in  the  liteFary  cirdea 
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of  London,  a^id  alio  to  many  penoBs  of  political  oonsequoDoe.  Among 
the  latter  was  the  popular  Irish  nobleman,  I^ord  Oharlemontk  during 
a  long  life  one  of  uxe  most  distinguiBhed  members  of  the  Whig  con- 
section  in  Ireland*  His  lordship  introdueed  Burke  in  1759  to  Hr. 
WilUam  Qerard  Hamilton,  better  remembered  by  the  name  of  Single- 
Speeoh  Hamilton.  When  Lord  Halifax,  who  was  Hamilton's  patron, 
went  over  to  Ireland  as  lord-lieutenant  in  1761,  Hamilton  aooompaoied 
him  as  chief  secretary,  and  the  latter  offered  the  place  of  his  pri?ate 
secretary  to  Burke.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  Burke  now  returned 
to  his  native  country,  there  to  make  his  first  entrance  upon  public  life. 

This  connection  however  did  not  last  long^  Burke's  activity  and 
the  nsefulness  of  his  services  to  the  ^vemmeut  soon  acquired  for 
him  much  consideration;  and  in  Apnl  1763  a  pension  of  800^  per 
annum  on  the  Irish  establishment  was  settled  on  him :  but  having 
been  instrumental  in  procuring  him  this  reward,  Hamilton,  whose 
naturo  wa^  Intensely  sel6sb,  appears  to  have  oonbeived  that  he  had 
thereby  entitled  himself  to  Burke's  services  and  servility  for  life,  as 
much  as  if  he  had  paid  him  the  money  out  of  his  own  pocket.  On 
diBCovering  this,  Bnrke  immediately  threw  up  the  pension,  after  having 
enjoyed  it  only  a  year,  and  broke  with  his  patron  for  ever. 

When  the  Marquis  of  Bockiogham  was  called  to  the  head  of  affoii^B, 
on  the  breaking  up  of  the  administration  of  Mr«  Qeoiige  Grenville,  in 
July  1765,  Mr.  Burke  was,  on  the  recommendation  of  several  common 
friends^  and,  especially,  it  is  said,  of  Mr.  Fitaberberty  member  for 
Derby,  appointed  to  the  situation  of  private  secretary  to  tbe  new 
premier.  He  has  himself,  in  his  'Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old 
Whiga '  (written  in  July  1791),  given  us  the  date  of  his  apfointment 
— the  17th  of  July,  which  was  just  a  week  after  the  nomination  of 
the  Marquis  as  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  **  This  July/'  he  says, 
speaking  of  himself  in  the  third  person,  "  it  will  be  twenty-six  years 
since  he  beeame  eonnected  with  a  man  whose  memory  wUl  ever  be 
precious  to  Englishmen  of  all  parties,  as  long  as  the  idea^  of  honour 
and  virtue,  public  and  private,  are  understood  and  cherished  in  this 
nation.  That  memory  will  be  kept  alive  with  particular  veneration  by 
all  rational  and  honourable  Whigs.  Mr.  Burke  .entered  into  a  con- 
nection with  that  party,  through  that  man,  at  an  age  far  from  raw 
and  immature;  at  those  years  when  men  are  all  they  are  ever  likely 
to  become;  whta  he  was  in  the  prime  and  ijgour  of  his  life;  when 
the  powers  of  his  understanding,  aocordingto  their  standard,  were  at 
the  best;  his  memory  exercised, his  judgmen^formed,  and  his  reading 
much  fresher  in  the  recollection,  and  much  readier  in  the  application, 
than  now  it  is."  Ho  waa  also,  as  aoon  as  the  houses  reassembled, 
brought  into  parliament  as  member  for  Wendover  in  Buokiogluun- 
ehire^  a  borough  belonging  to  Lord  Vemey.  In  the  preface  to  the 
'ObeerVMtiooB  on  the  Conduct  of  the  Minority,'  already  referred  to,  it 
is  said,  "  He  declined  tiding  any  salary  for  lus  employment  under 
Lord  Rockingham,  as  secretary  to  the  Fimt  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and 
at  his  own  «oet  he  obtained  a  seat  in  pariiament"  As  we  have  seen, 
it  has  been  a  matter  of  inquiry  and  controversy  how  Burke  was  able 
to  support  bis  position  without  any  professional  or  official  income :  on 
the  one  side  is  the  statement  of  his  having  received  large  sums  from  his 
fiuuily,  a0d  (as  was  no  doubt  the  case)  for  some  time  after  hia  maniage 
from  his  wife's  father  Br.  I^ugent ;  on  ^e  other  is  the  suggestiott  (the 
evidence  for  whioh  may  be  seen  in  the  yolumes  of  the  'Athenaeum,' 
already  referred  to^  especially  1858,  p.  1513,  ond  1855,  p.  195)  that  he 
engaged  with  his  brother  and  with  William  Burke,  who  was  notoriously 
largely  oonoemed  in  such  matters,  and  perhaps  with<others»  in  stock* 
jobbing  speeulatioDs*  We  do  not  undertake  to  sapjport  either  of  these 
▼lews :  indeed  it  seems  to  us  that  there  is  no  sufficient  evidence  yet 
before  the  puUic  to  enable  any  one  to  make  a  decided  statement 
respeetiog  Burke's  pecuniary  afiSurs  at  this  or  a  somewhat  later  period 
of  his  life,  nor  do  we  sm  the  necessity  for.  making  such  a  statement. 

Subordinate  as  was  hia  nominal  post,  Burke  may  be  said  to  have 
become  immediately  the  animating  spirit  and  chief  moving  power  of 
the  Rockingham  administration.  The  very  day  he  tcok  hja  seat  in 
tbe  House  of  Commons,  the  14th  of  January  1766^  he  is  stated  to 
have  taken  part  in  the  debate  on  tbe  address  of  thanks,  and  to  have 
been  complimented  on  hie  appearance  in  very  flattering  terms  by  Mr. 
Pittb  No  aooount  of  his  speech  however,  and  indeed  no  notice  of  its 
delivery,  is  given  iU'the  common  report  of  the  debate ;  and  the  only 
detaile  of  it  preserved  are  in  the  few  notes  taken  by  Loid  Charlemont. 
Burke  immediately  became  one  of  the  most  active  and  efficient  com- 
batants in  the  ministerial  phalanx.  Probably  no  man  ever  entered 
parlument  so  well  trained  and  accomplished  by  previous  acquirements 
and  intelleetnal  discipliue.  But  the  natural  ascendancy  c^  the  man 
showed  itedf  perhapa  still  more  remarkably  in  the  part  he  sustained 
in  the  outK>f-dooiB  consultations  and  movements  of  his  party.  The 
great  question  whioh  the  Rockingham  administration  was  brought  in 
to  settle  was  that  of  the  American  Stamp  Act;  and  the  prudent  and 
conciliatory  measures  by  whi<^  the  rising  storm  in  the  colonies  was 
at  this  time  allayed,  are  understood  not  only  to  haye^  been  originally 
suggested  and  planned  by  Bnrke^  but  to  have  been  mainly  indebted  to 
his  iodafiitigable  aotivtty,  an4  sealous,  persevering,  and  persuasive 
advocacy,  for  their  final  adoption  by  the  various  seetioos  of  the  minis- 
terial body. 

When  Lord  Rockingham  and  his  colleagues  were  dismissed  on  the 
30th  of  July  1766,  Burke's  pen  was  called  into  vsquisition  to  prepare 
sa«^  a  maaifeato  for  the  pubUo  as  was  thought  to  be  oalled  for  in  the 


circamslouces.  This  task  he  executed  with  much  effect  in  a  brief  but 
pithy  statement,  under  the  title  of  *  A  Short  Accouut  of  a  late  Short 
Administration.* 

''  There  are  who  remember,"  he  informs  us  in  his  'Appeal'  already 
quoted,  "  that  on  tbe.  removal  of  the  Whigs,  in  the  year  1766,  he  was 
as  free  to  choose  another  connection  as  any  man  in  the  kingdom.  To 
put  himself  out  of  the  way  of  the  negociations  whioh  were  then  carry* 
ing  on  very  ei^erly,  and  through  many  channels,  with  the  Earl  of 
Chatham,  he  went  to  Ireland  very  soon  after  the  change  of  ministry, 
and  did  not  return  until  the  meeting  of  parliament.  He  was  at  that 
time  free  from  anything  which  looked  like  an  engagement  He  was 
further  free  at  the  desire  of  his  friends ;  for,  the  very  day  of  his 
retui-n,  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  wished  him  to  aocept  an  employ- 
ment under  the  new  system.  He  believes  he  might  have  had  such  a 
situation ;  but  again  he  cheerfully  took  his  fate  with  his  party."  It 
is  understood  that  in  the  "crossly-indented  and  whimsically  dove- 
tailed piece  of  joinery"  which  Lord  Chatham  was  now  endeavouring 
to  put  together,  it  was  intimat«Kl  to  Burke  that  he  might  have  the 
place  of  one  of  the  Lords  of  Trade.  It  is  also  said  that  before  the 
prorogation  in  July  1767,  an  offer  of  a  seat  at  the  Treasury  Board  was 
made  to  him  by  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  who,  in  the  illness  and  disgust 
of  Lord  Chatham,  had  now  become  the  head,  or  at  least  the  nodding 
part  of  the  craay  administration.  But  the  temptation,  which  had 
allured  several  of  the  most  distinguished  of  his  former  associates,  was 
sgain  resisted.  Up  to  this  time  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
Hocki^gham  party,  although  they  had  refused  as  a  body  to  ally  them- 
selves with  the  ministry,  had  not  gone  into  opposition.  They  took 
the  latter  course  however  in  the  following  sessioo,  which  opened  in 
November  1767.  The  parliament  was  dissolved  in  March  1768,  when 
Burke  was  agun  returned  for  Wendover.  About  the  same  time  he 
purchased  for  over  20,000^.  the  estate  of  Qregories  near  Beaconsfield, 
Buckinghamshire.  This  expensive  purchase  is  one  of  the  chief  items 
in  the  quMtion  respecting  the  sources  whence  he  derived  his  income. 
The  following  is  his  own  account  of  the  transaction  as  made  at  the 
time  to  Shackleton : — *'  I  have  made  a  push  vrith  all  I  could  collect 
of  my  own  and  the  aid  of  my  friends  to  cast  a  little  root  into  this 
country.  I  have  purchased  a  bouse  with  600  acres  of  Und  in  Bnok- 
inghamsbirs,  2i  miles  from  London,  where  I  now  am.  It  is  a  place 
exceedingly  pleasant;  and  I  propose,  Qod  willing,  to  become  a  farmer 
in  good  earuest"  Mr.  Prior  says,  **  that  a  put  of  the  money  un- 
doubtedly was  his  own,  the  bequest  of  his  elder  brother,  and  some 
portion  [it]  is  believed  came  from  William  Burke.  The  remainder 
was  to  have  been  raised  upon  mortgage,  when  tbe  Marquis  of  Rock- 
ingham, hearing  of  his  intention,  voluntarily  offered  the  loan  of  the 
amount  required  to  complute  the  purchase."  This  loan  was  subse- 
quently converted  into  a  gift:  the  marquis  baring  by  a  codicil  of  his 
will  cancelled  the  bonds.  How.  he  was  enabled  to  maintain  sucb  an 
estabfiflhment  is  however  still  unexplained. 

.  In  1769  appeared  Burke's  first  political  pamphlet,  under  the  title  of 
'Observations  on  a  late  State  of  the  Kation,'  beine  a  reply  to  a  publica- 
tion entitled  'The  Present  State  of  the  Nation,'  whioh  was  uiidentood 
to  have  been  written  either  by  Mr.  George  Orenville,  or,  under  his  eye, 
by  Mr.  Knox,  who  had  formerly  been  his  secretary.  From  the  tempo- 
rary interest  of  much  of  the  matter  in  Burke's  pamphlet,  it  is  now 
probably  little  read ;  although  it  seems  to  have  continued  in  demand 
for  a  good  many  years,  if  we  may  judge  from  a  fifth  edition  of  it  pub- 
lished by  Dodsley  in  1782,  which  is  now  before  us.  Bat  it  is  a 
remarkably  able  and  vigorous  performance,  although  presenting  com- 
paratively little  of  that  splendour  of  imsginatton  which  distinguisties 
many  of  the  author's  subsequent  writings.  Here  again  we  fiud  strongly 
expressed  the  same  aversion  to  abstract  politics  which  we  have  already 
described  as  the  prevailing  spirit  both  of  his  earliest  and  latest  specu- 
lations on  such  subjects.  •  Speaking  for  instance  of  the  state  of  the 
Americans  before  the  attempt  made  to  impose  internal  taxes  upon 
them  by  the  British  parliament,  he  says,  "  In  the  midst  of  that  happy 
enjoyment,  they  never  thought  of  actually  settling  the  exact  limits  of 
a  power  [that  of  the  motiier  country]  which  was  neceswry  to  their 
union,  their  safety,  their  equality,  and  even  their  liberty.  Thus  the 
two  very  difficult  points,  superiority  in  the  presiding  state,  and 
freedom  io^  the  subordinate,  were  on  the  whole  sufficiently,  that  is 
practically,  reconoiled ;  without  agitating  those  vexatious  queiitions, 
which  In  truth  rather  belong  to  metapbyities  than  politics,  and  which 
can  never  be  moved  without  shaking  the  foundations  of  the  best 
governments  that  have  ever  been  constituted  by  human  wisdom." 
This  pamphlet  has  been  sometimes  referred  to  as  curious,  on  account 
of  a  passage  in  whioh  some  extraordinary  convulsion  in  France  is  pre- 
dicted as  an  event  to  be  hourly  looked  for,  from  the  deranged  state  of 
the  finances  of  that  country,  '*  the  effect  of  which,"  it  is  added,  "  on 
France,  and  even  on  all  Europe^  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture."  In  his 
latest  writings  however  Burke  was  accustomed  to  take  a  somowhat 
different  tiew  of  the  oonneotion  between  the  French  revolution  and 
the  previous  derangement  of  l^e  finances.  For  instance,  in  his  first 
'Letter  on  a  Regicide  Peace'  (1796),  he  says,  <<The  financial  difficulties 
were  only  pretexts  and  instruments  of  those  who  accomplished  the 
ruin  of  that  monarchy.,  They  were  not  the  causes  of  it."  The  produc- 
tion before  us  is  perhaps  more  remarkable  for  the  progress  in  advance 
of  his  age  which  it  shows  the  author  to  have  made  in  his  views  on  the 
subject  of  oonunerce.    In  his  'Account  of  the  European  Settlementi 
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in  Americm,'  he  apeaks  of  the  errors  of  former  timet,  "  when  what  we 
oftll  the  balanoe  of  trade  was  far  from  being  well  aoderstood."  In  the 
present  work  there  is  a  passage  respecting  this  eame  balance  of  trade, 
in  which  the  fallacy  of  the  common  doctrine  is  verj  strongly  put. 
He  is  speaking  of  the  Newfoundland  trade :  **  Examine/'  he  eays,  "our 
importa  from  thence;  it  seems,  upon  tbie  vnlgnr  idea  of  exports  and 
imports,  to  turn  the  balance  against  you.  But  .  .  .  your  import 
is  your  own  food ;  as  much  your  own  as  that  you  nuse  with  your 
ploughs  out  of  your  own  soil ;  and  not  your  loss,  but  your  gain ;  your 
riches,  not  your  porerty.  ...  To  state  the  whole  of  tiie  foreign 
imports  'as  loss  is  exceedingly  absurd.  .  .  .  Etcu  where  they  are 
not  subservient  to  our  exports,  they  still  add  to  our  internal  wealth, 
which  consists  in  the  stock  of  useful  commodities,  as  mudi  as  in  gold 
and  silver."  ''  These  oonsiderationi^"  he  adds,  "  have  been  but  too 
much  neglected  by  most  who  have  speculated  on  this  subject."  Adam 
Smith,  when  he  became  acquainted  with  Burke  some  years  after  this 
in  London,  declared  that  he  was  the  only  man  he  had  met  with  who 
thought  as  he  himself  did  on  the  chief  topics  of  political  economy, 
without  previous  communication. 

The  pamphlet  on  the  state  of  the  nation  was  followed  in  1770  by 
the  *  Thoughts  on  the  Cause  of  the  Present  Discontents,'  perhaps  the 
most  carefully  finished  and  the  most  perfect,  though  not  the  most 
splendid,  of  all  Burke's  writings  In  the  preface  to  the  '  Observations 
on  the  Conduct  of  the  Minority,'  it  is  asserted  that  this  production 
was  drawn  up  at  the  desire  of  the  Rockingham  party ;  that  the  mate- 
rials of  it  were  collected  from  various  conversations  with  all  the 
leading  members  of  that  connection ;  and  that  before  it  was  sent 
abroad  into  the  world  the  particular  and  distinct  approbation  of  each 
was  obtained.  In  November  1771,  Burke  was  appointed  to  the 
situation  of  agent  to  the  state  of  New  York,  the  emoluments  of  which 
amounted  to  nearly  700^  a  year.  In  parliament  he  continued  to  take 
A  prominent  part  in  all  discussions,  and  now  undoubtedly  filled  a  Isfger 
space  in  the  public  eye  than  any  other  member  of  the  opposition.  In 
the  session  of  1772-78,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  was  occupied  in 
the  discussion  of  the  afiairs  of  the  East  India  Company,  he  (Mrticu- 
larly  distinguished  himself.  In  the  next  session  a  greater  subject 
brought  him  still  more  conspicuously  forward— the  state  of  affairs  in 
America,  now,  it  might  be  said,  almost  in  actual  insurrection.  On  the 
19th  of  April  1774  he  delivered  his  great  speech,  afterwards  published, 
on  '  American  Taxation/  on  occasion  of  Hr.  Rose  Fuller's  motion  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Tea  duty.  On  the  diaeolution  of  parliament  a  few 
months  after,  he  was  returned  by  the  interest  of  Lord  Rockingham  for 
the  borough  of  Malton ;  but  while  hfi  was  in  the  act  of  returning 
thanks  to  his  new  constituents,  a  deputation  arrived  from  Bristol  to 
intimate  to  him  that  he  had  been  nominated  for  that  city,  and  to 
carry  him  thither  without  delay.  By  travelling  day  and  night  he 
arrived  in  Bristol  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  poll,  and  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  the  hustings  and  addressed  the  electors.  After  a  hard 
contest  of  twenty-seven  days  he  was  returned  on  the  8rd  of  Novem- 
ber. On  the  22Dd  of  March  1775,  on  moving  in  the  House  of 
Commons  a  series  of  resolutions  for  conciliation  with  the  American 
colonies,  he  delivered  another  speech  of  great  eloquence  and  power, 
which  he  also  some  time  afterwards  sent  to  the  press.  The  affitirs  of 
Ireland,  and  especially  the  repeal  or  mitigation  of  the  Catholic  dis- 
abilities, likewise  now  engaged  much  of  his  attention,  and  were  the 
subject  of  his  sealous  exertions  both  in  and  out  of  parliament  In 
April  1777  he  drew  up  an  able  defence  of  his  conduct  on  the  American 
question,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  the  sheri£b  of  Bristol,  which  was 
immediately  published.  This  was  followed  in  April  and  May  1778  by 
'Two  Letters  to  Gentlemen  in  the  City  of  Bristol,  on  the  Bills 
depending  iu  Parliament  relative  to  the  Trade  of  Ireland,'  another 
subjf ct  on  which  the  liberal  course  he  had  pursued  had  given  great 
offence  to  many  of  his  constituents.  On  the  11th  of  February  1780, 
he  submitted  in  the  House  of  Commons  his  celebrated  plan  for  the 
regulation  of  the  affairs  of  the  household,  the  ordnance,  the  mint,  the 
exchequer,  the  army,  navy,  and  penaion  pay-offices,  Act,  in  five  bills. 
The  admirable  speech  with  which  he  introduced  this  plan  was  pub- 
lished, and  is  commonly  known  as  his  *  Speech  on  the  Economical 
Keforui.'  None  of  his  other  parliamentary  exertions  procured  him  so 
much  public  applause  as  this.  Its  merits  however  did  not  outweigh, 
in  the  estimation  of  the  majority  of  the  electors  of  Bristol,  certain 
other  psrts  of  his  conduct  which  had  excited  their  deepest  resentment, 
especially  his  support  of  the  acts  for  opening  the  trade  of  Irdand,  and 
hid  strenuous  advocacy  of  the  measures  for  relieving  the  Roman 
Cutholics,  which  this  year  excited  so  terrible  a  popular  ferment,  The 
consequence  was,  that»  on  the  dissolution  of  the  parliament  which 
took  place  this  summer,  he  found  it  advisable  to  decline  again  standing 
for  Bristol.  He  presented  himself  however  to  his  former  constituents 
previous  to  the  election  in  the  beginning  of  September,  and  addressed 
them  in  a  speech  which  has  been  published,  and  is  one  of  the  very 
beht  he  ever  delivered.  He  was  now  returned  for  Malton,  for  which 
borough  he  sat  during  the  rest  of  his  parliamentary  life. 
•  M***1  ^^^^.  ^^^^  *°^  ^*  colleagues  were  at  last  forced  to  resign 
V  ^""^^^  1782,  and  the  Rockingham  party  again  came  into  power, 
Mr.  Burke  was  made  a  privy-oouncillor,  and  appointed  to  the  office  of 
paymaster-general  of  the  forces.  He  received  the  usual  treatment  of 
the  highest  abilities,  when  unsustained  by  any  aristocratio  oonnection, 
in  being  excluded  from  the  cabinet    The  office  of  paymaster  had 


long  been  the  most  lucrative  in  the  state ;  but  Baike  imme&:&{ 
brought  in  a  bill  for  its  reform^  by  whidi  its  enormoaa  profits  v 
completely  swept  away.  The  annual  saving  to  the  public  wfa:^ 
plan  effected  amounted  to  47,000i,  of  which  not  leas  tlum  if^h^J. 
were  the  usual  perpuisites  which  all  his  predeoeesors  had  reeared.  2i 
also  now  earned  through  his  other  biUs  of  eoonomieal  reform,  thsott 
the  various  interssts  affected  by  them  in  both  honsee  were  ■nffiass.f 
powerful  to  mutilate  them  by  the  exdsioa  of  soma  of  tbjsr  lam 
important  part?. 

On  the  death  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  in  July,  and  tbt 
appointment  of  Lord  Shelbume  to  the  head  of  the  Treasury,  Xi 
ikurke  resigned,  along  with  Mr.  Fox  and  the  other  fnends  of  Lcri! 
Rockingham.  The  sucoeas  of  the  celebrated  ooalitioa  with  Lori 
North  however  brought  him  back  to  his  former  offioe  on  the  focmsti>i3 ' 
of  the  Duke  of  Portland's  ministry  in  March  1783.  In  this  and  xha 
following  session  he  took  a  leading  part  in  the  discussion  of  the  a&in 
of  India  and  the  Company's  government  of  that  territory,  a  vast  asl 
intricate  subject,  which  he  hdtd  long  studied,  and  whioh  he  was  tzii* 
yersally  admitted  to  understand  beMer  than  any  other  man  in  pirii»- 
ment.  "  Early  in  his  opposition  to  Lord  North.**  saym  the  preface  u 
the  '  Obeervations  on  the  Conduct  of  the  Minority/  *'tbe  nb^ 
direotors  of  the  East  India  Company,  wishing  to  atop  a  pi^nilar  err, 
and  to  take  firom  government  the  best  plea  for  intermeddling  in  thdr 
affidrs,  proposed  to  send  Mr.  Burke,  on  his  own  terms,  at  the  head  of 
a  oommiwion  to  reform  the  abuses  of  the  East.  Some  of  the  cofre- 
spondenoe  on  this  occasion  is  still  extant^  He  resolved  not  to  g% 
actually  Mused  the  appointment^  and  then,  and  not  before^  argnare^ 
Lord  Rockingham  with  his  determination."  Two  ▼oluminoas  lepom, 
numbered  the  9th  and  the  11th,  from  the  select  committee  mppoiaHbi 
in  a  previous  session  to  inquire  into  the  administration  of  jostiee  u 
the  provinces  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Oiissa,  were  entirely  prepared  bj 
him.  The  firat^  dated  the  25th  of  June  17SS,  oceopios  262  pages  k 
the  octavo  edition  of  his  works ;  the  second,  which  waa  laid  be£» 
the  house  the  same  year,  extends  to  80  pages,  ezdoaiTe  of  a  bolij 
appendix  of  documents.  On  the  1st  of  December  ho  delivend 
another  powerful  speech,  which  he  soon  after  sent  to  the  press,  on  t^ 
motion  for  the  House  resolving  itself  into  a  committee  on  Mr.  Foz'i 
India  BilL  When  this  ftunous  measuro  determined  the  ttXm  of  the 
administration  about  a  fortnight  afterwards^  Mr.  Burke  waa  '^'■«^i— ^ 
from  office  with  the  rest  of  his  party.  He  never  waa  again  a  member 
of  the  government 

For  some  years  after  this  the  affisirs  of  India  engaged  his  wbde 
''hearty  and  soul,  and  mind,  and  strength."  •One  of  the  noblest  of  liii 
published  speeches  is  that  which  he  delivered  on  the  28th  of  Febnary 
1785,  in  support  of  Mr.  Fox's  motion  for  papers  relating  to  the  detei 
of  the  nabob  of  Aroot  This  was  followed  l^  what  have  been  j:istlT 
called  his  "  Herculean  labours  "  in  the  prosecution  of  ICr.  Hastioga 
On  the  4th  of  April  1786,  he  preeented  to  the  House  the  artide»  of 
charge  against  the  ex-govemor-genend ;  they  fill  two  ▼olumes<tftb0 
octavo  edition  of  his  worka  On  the  1st  of  June  he  opened  the  first 
chai^  It  was  not  until  February  1788,  that  the  trial  bejsiaD  a 
Weatminater  Hall,  when  the  impeachment  waa  opened  by  Mr.  Buie^ 
in  a  speech  which  lasted  four  days,  and  was  throughout  a  wooderfol 
display  of  impassioned  eloquence^  and  of  all  the  reeooreee  of  his  net 
and  gifted  mind.  On  the  21st  and  25th  of  April,  and  the  5tb  snd 
7th  of  May  1789,  he  opened  the  sixth  charge  in  another  speech,  or 
rather  aeries  of  orations.  On  the  30th  of  April  1794,  he  preeeotad  t» 
the  House  of  Commons  an  elaborate  report,  filling  200  printed  oetsfs 
pages,  on  the  whole  parliamentary  law  of  impeadunents^  in  the  aaos 
of  a  committee  which  had  been  appointed  to  inapect  the  Luida' 
journals  in  relation  to  their  proceedings  on  this  trial.  Finally,  on  the 
28th  of  May,  in  the  same  year,  he  commenced  his  oonolading  addrsa 
on  the  impeachment,  which  continued  for  nine  days.  All  thoee  speeeha 
have  been  published  since  his  death,  from  notes  in  which  he  spent 
the  IcLBure  of  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  preparing,  and  which  1» 
enjoined  his  executors  to  give  to  the  world.  His  labours  in  what  he 
waa  accustomed  to  call  "the  Indian  Field,"  were  to  thecloeeofha 
existence  regarded  by  Burke  aa  those  by  which  he  had  deserved  best 
of  his  country.  Even  in  1796,  after  all  his  warfaro  against  the  Frwidi 
Revolution,  be  writes  (in  his  '  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord  on  the  Atta^ 
made  on  his  Pension '),  "  I  did  not  come  into  parliament  to  eon  my 
lesson.  I  had  earned  my  pension  before  I  set  my  foot  in  St.  Stephen's 
chapeL  I  waa  prepared  and  disciplined  to  this  political  waiftra. 
The  first  session  I  sat  in  parliament  I  found  it  neoessary  to  aoalyBs  the 
whole  commercial,  financial,  constitutional,  and  foreign  interests  of 
Great  Britain  and  its  empire  .  .  .  Then,  in  l^a  vigour  of  my  manhood, 
my  conatitution  sunk  under  my  labour  .  .  .  But  in  truth  these 
services  I  am  called  to  account  for  are  not  thoee  on  which  I  vah» 
myself  the  most  If  I  were  to  call  for  a  reward  (which  I  hare  never 
done),  it  should  be  for  those  in  which,  for  fourteen  years  without 
intermission,  I  showed  the  most  industry  and  had  the  least  success^  I 
mean  in  the  affiura  of  India :  they  are  thoae  on  which  I  value  myself 
the  most;  most  for  the  importance,  n^ost  for  the  labour,  meet  for 
the  judgment,  moat  for  constancy  and  persevennce  in  ttie  pursuit 
Others  may  viUae  them  most  for  the  ifUention,  In  that  surely  they 
aro  not  mistaken." 

But  while  he  was  yet  in  the  midst  of  his  exertions  in  this  depart* 
ment^  another  great  subjeot   suddenly  called  him  ofi^  which   wis 
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sMned  to  make  the  oloBing  years  of  his  life  the  most  memorable  and 
foresting  portion  of  his  political  oonrse.  We  have  already  had 
evasion  to  notice  how  early  he  had  begun  to  keep  an  expecting  eye 
ton  the  afiairs  of  France.  In  a  visit  which  he  had  paid  to  Paris  not 
yg  before  the  accession  cf  Louis  XVI.,  ^he  was  courted  and 
ressed,"  says  the  Preface  to  the  '  Observations  on  the  conduct  of  the 
Inority/  *'  as  a  man  of  eminence  by  the  literary  cabal  which  was 
en  preparing  the  way  for  the  overthrow  of  idtars  and  thrones, 
3.ey  daily  beset  him,  and  communicated  to  him  enough  to  let  a 
ind  so  observant  as  his  into  all  their  secrets.  From  that  time  he 
ways  dated  those  impressions  which  made  him  foresee,  in  their  first 
idimentB,  the  hideous  consequences  of  the  doctrines  propagated,  and 
te  measures  pursued,  by  the  pretended  National  Assembly  of  France, 
ot  long  after  his  return  from  Paris,  he  took  occasion  in  the  House 
'  Commons,  to  testify  those  impressions.  In  a  speech,  of  which  no 
.tisfactory  report  was  ever  given,  but  which  was  taken  in  short-hand, 
id  of  which  a  copy  remains  corrected  by  himself,  he  pointed  out  the 
>nspiracy  of  atheism  to  the  watchful  jealousy  of  governments.  .  .  . 
r'ith  a  mind  thus  long  before  prepared,  he  could  not  be  slow  in 
>rming  his  notions  of  the  French  Revolution.  Nevertheless  he 
>ugbt  information  from  every  quarter,  as  if  the  subject  had  been 
liolly  new  to  him.  He  desired  all  persons  of  his  acquaintance  who 
'ere  going  to  Paris  (and  curiosity  attracted  many),  to  bring  him  what- 
ver  they  could  collect  of  the  greatest  circulation,  both  on  the  one 
ide  and  the  other.  He  had  also  many  correspondents,  not  only  amoag 
lie  English  aod  Americans  residing  there,  but  aluo  among  the  natives, 
o  whom,  as  well  as  to  other  foreigners,  he  had  always  done  the  honours 
f  this  country,  as  far  as  his  means  would  permit  him,  with  liberal 
ospitality.  Among  others,  he  received  letters,  endeavouring  to  trick 
•ut  the  events  of  the  Revolution  in  the  moet  gaudy  colouring,  from 
Ir.  Paine,  Mr.  Christie,  and  Baron  Cloots,  afterwards  better  known 
»y  the  name  of  Anacharsia.  It  was  in  answer  to  a  letter  of  this  kind 
rom  a  French  gentleman  that  he  wrote  his  celebrated  '  Reflections.' " 

The  '  ReflectioDs  on  the  Revolution  in  France '  were  published  in 
.be  beginning  of  November  1790.  No  political  work  probably  was 
iver  read  with  such  avidity  on  its  appearance,  or  produced  so  great 
m  effect  on  the  public  mind.  We  have  before  us  the  sixth  edition, 
printed  before  the  end  of  the  year.  It  is  said  that  above  30,000  copies 
^ere  sold  before  the  first  demand  was  satisfied. 

It  is  stated  in  the  preface  to  the  '  Observations  on  the  Conduct  of 
:;be  Minority,'  that,  on  the  publication  of  the  work,  "  Mr.  Burke  had 
the  satisfaction  of  receiving  explicit  testimonies  of  concurrence  and 
ipplause  from  the  prindpal  members  of  the  party  with  whom  he  had 
^«gun  his  political  career."  The  opinions  he  bad  expressed  however 
aventually  led,  as  is  well  known,  to  a  complete  separation  between 
liimself  and  Mr.  Fox,  the  then  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Whigs  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  fullest  and  most  minute  account  of  the 
nrhole  affair  that  has  been  published  is  that  given  in  the '  Annual 
Register' for  1791.  To  this  narrative,  none  of  the  statements  con- 
tained in  which  have  ever  as  far  as  we  are  aware  been  contradicted, 
Exiay  be  added  the  preface  to  the  '  Observations  on  the  Conduct  of  the 
Minority,'  to  which  we  have  so  often  had  occasion  to  refer.  The  final 
contention  in  the  House  of  Commons  took  plao6  on  the  6th  of  May 
1 791.  *'  The  scene  altogether,"  as  the  writers  of  the  'Preface '  observe, 
'*  was  of  the  most  afllieting  kiud." 

In  the  following  July,  liurke  published  an  elaborate  defence  of  the 
whole  course  of  his  political  life,  under  the  title  of 'An  Appeal  from 
the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs.'  In  this  spirited  vindioation  he  addresses 
himself  especially  to  the  attacks  to  which  he  had  been  subjected  on 
the  ground  of  the  alleged  inoonsistenoy  of  his  recent  doctrines  with 
those  he  had  formerly  maintained.  "  This,"  he  observes,  "  is  the  great 
gist  of  the  charge  against  him.  It  is  not  so  much  that  he  is  wrong  in 
his  book  (that  however  is  alleged  also),  as  that  he  has  therein  belied 
his  whole  life.  I  believe,  if  be  could  venture  to  value  himself  upon 
anything,  it  is  on  the  virtue  of  consistency  that  he  would  value  himself 
the  most.    Strip  him  of  this,  and  you  leave  him  naked  indeed." 

We  may  safely  venture  to  affirm  that  no  person  familiar  with  the 
whole  series  of  Mr.  Burke's  writings  can  demur  to  the  substantial 
soundness  of  the  claim  which  he  here  puts  forth.  The  soundness  of 
his  political  doctrines  themselves  is  another  question ;  but,  right  or 
wrong,  there  are  certainly  none  inculcated  in  his  writings  subsequent 
to  the  French  revolution  which  can  fairly  be  said  to  be  contradictory 
to  those  which  he  had  maintained  up  to  that  event  His  principles 
were  altogether  averse  to  a  purely  democratic  constitution  of  govern- 
ment from  the  first.  He  always  indeed  denied  that  he  was  a  man  of 
aristocratic  inclinations,  meaning  by  that  one  who  favoured  the 
aristocratic  more  than  the  popular  element  in  the  constitution ;  but 
he  no  more  for  all  that  ever  professed  any  wish  wholly  to  extinguish 
the  former  element  than  the  latter.  Thus  in  his  speech  on  the  repeal 
of  the  Marriage  Act  in  June  1781  he  said  :—**  1  am  accused,  I  am 
told,  abroad  of  being  a  man  of  aristocratic  principles.  If  by  aristocracy 
they  mean  the  peers,  I  have  no  vulgar  admiration  nor  vulgar  antipathy 
towards  them ;  I  hold  their  order  in  cold  and  decent  respect.  I  hold 
them  to  be  of  an  absolute  necessity  in  the  constitution,  but  I  think 
they  are  only  good  when  kept  within  their  proper  bounds."  And  the 
work  in  which  he  may  be  said  to  have  first  made  the  profession  ol  his 
political  faith,  his  '  Thoughts  on  the  Cause  of  the  present  Discontents^' 
itt  certainly  anything  rather  than  a  profefsion  of  democratio  opinions.  I 


In  fact,  as  is  observed  in  the  preface  to  the  'Observations  on  the 
Couduct  of  the  Minority,'  *'none  of  his  writings  on  the  French 
revolution  were  ever  pursued  with  a  more  violent  cry  than  was  that 
pamphlet  by  the  republicans  of  the  day." 

The  only  respect  in  which  his  latest  writings  really  differ  from  those 
of  earlier  date  is,  that  they  evince  a  more  excited  sense  of  the  dangers 
of  popular  delusion  and  passion,  and  urge  with  much  greater  earnest- 
ness the  importance  of  those  restraining  institutions,  which  the  author 
conceives,  and  always  did  conceive,  to  be  necessary  for  the  stability  of 
governments  and  the  conservation  of  society.  But  this  is  nothing 
more  than  the  change  of  topic  that  is  natural  to  a  new  occasion.  It 
is  sufficiently  accounted  for  and  justified  by  what  he  says  himself  in 
the  last  sentence  of  the  '  Reflections,'  where  he  describes  his  book  as 
containiug  the  opinions  of  **  one  who  wishes  to  preserve  consistency 
by  varying  his  means  to  secure  the  unity  of  his  end ;  and,  when  the 
equipoise  of  the  vessel  in  which  he  sails  may  be  endangered  by  over- 
loading it  upon  one  side,  is  desirous  of  carrying  the  small  weight  of 
his  reasons  to  that  which  may  preserve  its  equipoise." 

The  position  in  which  Mr.  Burke  was  now  placed  had  separated  him 
in  fact,  though  not  yet  altogether  in  form,  from  the  political  party 
with  which  he  had  hitherto  acted.  It  is  known  however  that  long 
after  this  time  he  still  continued  to  urge  a  union  between  the  ministers 
and  the  opposition,  including  Mr.  Fox.  In  February  1798,  the  war 
with  France,  which  he  had  for  some  years  predicted  as  inevitable, 
actually  broke  out  About  the  same  time  the  first  avowed  breach 
took  place  in  the  Whig  Club,  by  the  formal  secession  of  Mr.  Burke, 
Mr.  Windham,  and  other  members,  to  the  number  of  forty*flve  in  all, 
on  the  occasion  of  a  resolution  passed  by  the  majority  of  the  dub, 
which  was  construed  as  a  declaration  on  the  side  of  Mr.  Fox,  in  the 
quarrel  between  Mr.  Burke  and  him. 

Mr.  Burke  meanwhile  continued  his  exertions  both  with  his  pen 
and  in  parliament  with  as  much  vigour  as  ever.  The  '  Appeal '  had 
been  followed  in  December  of  the  same  year  by  a  paper  of  consider- 
able length,  entitled  'Thoughts  on  French  Affiiirs/  which  however 
was  not  published  till  after  his  death.  A  letter  which  he  wrote  about 
the  same  time  to  the  Empress  of  Russia,  in  acknowledgment  of  a 
communication  through  the  Comte  de  Woronzow  of  her  Majesty's 
thanks  for  his  book  on  the  French  Revolution,  is  printed  among  his 
works.  But,  according  to  the  Preface  to  the  'Observations  on  the 
Conduct  of  the  Minority,'  it  was  never  sent,  having  been  suppressed 
by  the  advice  of  ministers,  to  whom  it  was  shown,  "  in  consequenoe 
of  some  doubts  which  they  entertained" — ^"just  doubts,"  it  is  added, 
'*as  subsequent  events  have  shown."  He  also  wrote,  among  other 
shorter  pieces,  in  January  1792,  the  'First  Letter  to  Sir  Hercules 
Langrishe  on  the  Catholic  Disabilities;'  in  November  of  the  same 
year  a  paper  entitled  '  Hints  for  Consideration  on  the  present  State 
of  Affiurs ; '  in  the  beginning  of  1793  a  '  Letter  on  the  subject  of  the 
Popery  Laws,'  addressed  to  his  sou,  Mr.  Richard  Burke,  who  had  lately 
been  appointed  agent  for  the  Irish  Catholics;  in  October  1798,  Ida 
'  Remarks  on  the  Policy  of  the  Allies  with  respect  to  France ; '  and 
soon  after,  'A  Prefatory  Discourse  to  his  relation  Mr.  William  Burke's 
Translation  of  M.  Brissot's  Address  to  his  Constituents.' 

He  was  now  however  anxious  to  retire  from  public  life;  and  an 
arrangement  having  been  made  for  his  son  to  succeed  him  in  the 
representation  of  Malton,  he  only  remained  in  parliament  to  conclude 
the  prosecution  of  Mr.  Hastings.  Accordingly,  the  last  day  on  which 
he  appeared  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  the  20th  of  June  1794, 
when  the  thanks  of  the  house  were  voted  to  the  managers  of  the 
impeachment  for  their  faithful  discharge  of  the  trust  reposed  in  them. 
Mr.  Richard  Burke,  within  a  few  days  after  his  election  for  Malton, 
was  taken  ill,  and  died  on  the  2nd  of  August,  at  the  age  of  thirty-six. 
From  this  severe  blow  his  father  never  recovered. 

The  division  in  the  Whig  party  had  been  in  the  meantime  extending 
itself^  and  Mr.  Burke's  friends,  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  Earl  Fits- 
william,  who  had  not  thought  proper  to  take  part  in  the  first  seces- 
sion, now  not  only  left  their  old  associates,  but  formally  joined  the 
ministry.  Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  session  of  parliament  in 
July,  these  two  noblemen,  with  Lord  Spencer  and  Mr.  Windham,  took 
office  in  the  governmentb  These  arrangements  are  understood  to 
have  been  brought  about  principally  through  the  interposition  of  Mr. 
Burke.  In  October  1795,  he  received  a  pension  of  12Q0L  per  annum 
on  the  civil  list^  and  soon  after  another  of  2500/.  on  the  four-and*a- 
half  per  cent.  fund.  These  grants  are  said  to  have  originated  in  the 
express  wish  of  the  king. 

An  attack  made  upon  him  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  ground  of 
his  pension,  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale;,  drew 
from  him,  early  in  1799,  his  celebrated  *  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord ' 
(Earl  FitawiUiam),  which  was  perhaps  more  generally  read  at  the 
time,  and  has  continued  to  be  to  a  greater  extent  popularly  known 
since,  tlian  anytliing  else  he  ever  wrote,  with  the  exception  of  the 
'  ileflections  on  the  French  Revolution.' 

His  publisher  on  this  occasion  was  L  Owen,  of  No.  168,  Piccadilly, 
who  appears  to  have  been  recommended  to  him  by  Mr.  Windham. 
After  some  months,  application  being  made  to  Owen  for  an  account  of 
the  profits,  he  asserted  that  he  had  received  the  manuscript  as  a  present 
from  the  author;  and  rather  than  go  to  law  with  him,  Mr.  Bork*^ 
chose  to  allow  him  to  keep  what  he  had  got.  Before  this  however 
Owen  had  obtained  the  manusQript  of  another  work  ttom  Burke^ 
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entitled  '  Two  Letters  addrewed  to  a  Member  of  the  present  Parliament 
on  the  Proposals  for  Peace  with  the  Regicide  Directory  of  Fraoce.' 
This  maouscript  he  now  refused  to  deliver  up ;  and  bad  the  im- 
pudence to  publish  it  in  defiance  of  the  author,  with  an  Adrcrtisement 
m  vindication  of  his  conduct.  Meanwhile  the  work  had  been  trans- 
ferred by  the  author  to  Messrs.  Rivington,  of  St.  Paul's  Churchyard, 
and  was  brought  out  by  them  in  a  correct  form.  In  the  oonoludiog 
paragraph  of  the  genuine  edition,  Burke  speaks  of  the  two  Letters,  as 
well  as  part  of  another  which  was  to  follow,  as  haying  been  written 
long  before.  The  second  of  these  two  Letters,  in  particular,  is  very 
remarkable  for  the  observations  it  contains  on  the  manner  in  which 
the  war  had  till  then  been,  and  long  afterwards  continued  to  be,  con- 
ducted ;  and  for  the  confident  tone  in  which  it  is  announced  that  no 
success  could  be  hoped  for  until  that  plan  should  be  changed.  The 
allies,  it  is  observed,  bad  adopted  "  a  plan  of  war,  against  the  success 
of  which  there  was  somethiug  little  short  of  mathematical  demonstra- 
tion. They  refused  to  take  any  step  which  might  strike  at  the  heart 
of  affairs.  They  seemed  unwilliog  to  wound  the  enemy  in  any  vital 
part.  •  .  ,  They  always  kept  on  the  oireumference ;  and  the  wider 
and  remoter  the  circle  was,  the  more  eagerly  they  chose  it  as  their 
sphere  of  action  in  this  centrifugal  war."  A  third  of  the  '  Letters  on  a 
lleKicide  Peace '  was  on  its  way  through  the  prees  when  Mr.  Burke  died. 
A  fourth,  addressed  to  Lord  Fitewilliam,  which  had  been  written  before 
the  three  others,  but  never  finished,  was  published  arter  his  death. 

Early  in  1797,  Owen,  the  publisher,  announced  'A  Letter  from  the 
Right  Honourable  Edmund  Burke  to  his  Qrace  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
on  the  Conduct  of  the  Minority  in  Parliament;  containing  Fift^-four 
Articles  of  Impeachment  against  the  Right  Honourable  0.  J.  Fox; 
from  the  Original  Copy  in  the  possession  of  tihe  Noble  Diike.'  The 
publication  immediately  appeared,  professing  to  be  "  printed  for  the 
Editor,"  and  sold  by  Owen.  There  is  no  introdoctoiy  notice,  and  the 
whole  makes  a  pamphlet  of  94  pagea  This  paper  had  in  fact  been 
sent  to  the  press  by  Swift,  a  person  whom  Burke  had  taken  into  his 
service  from  motives  of  charity,  and  had  confidentially  employed  to 
transcribe  the  only  fair  copy  he  ever  had  taken  of  it  It  had  been 
prepared  in  the  early  part  of  the  yeai'  1793,  and  communicated  only 
to  the  Duke  of  Portlaud  and  to  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  before  they  had 
seceded  from  the  Whig  Club.  In  a  Letter,  dated  September  29tb, 
1?93,  which  was  sent  along  with  it  to  the  former,  the  writer  says,  **I 
now  make  it  my  humble  request  to  your  Grace  that  you  will  not  give 
any  sort  of  answer  to  the  paper  I  send,  or  to  this  letter,  except  barely 
to  let  me  know  that  you  have  received  them.  I  even  wish  that  at 
present  .you  may  not  read  the  paper  which  I  transmit;  look  it  up  in 
tbe  drawer  of  your  library  table ;  and  when  a  day  of  compulsory 
reflection  comes,  then  be  pleased  to  turn  to  it'*  Swift  however  had 
surreptitiously  taken  a  copy  for  his  own  use.  As  soon  as  the  publication 
appeared  an  injunction  was  obtained  to  stop  its  sale ;  but  it  was  not- 
withstanding reprinted  inunediately  both  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and 
about  SOOO  copies  of  it  are  supposed  to  have  thus  got  into  circulation. 
Burke  was  at  the  time  at  Bath,  and  was  considered  to  be  on  his  death- 
bed. Tbe  appearance  of  the  paper,  especially  under  such  a  title, 
annoyed  him  greatly,  though  he  expressly  guarded  himself  in  com- 
municating with  hU  friends  from  retracting  ''any  one  of  the  sentiments 
contained  in  that  memorial,  which  was,  and  is^"  he  told  Dr.  Lawrence 
**my  justification,  addressed  to  the  friends  for  whose  use  alone  I 
intended  it." 

In  the  end  of  May  Mr.  Burke  quitted  Bath  for  his  house  at  Beacons- 
field,  where  he  died  on  the  9th  of  July  1797.  A  correct  edition  of  the 
paper  which  Owen  had  printed  was  now  published  by  his  executors, 
under  the  title  of  *  Two  Letters  on  the  Conduct  of  Our  Domestic 
Parties  with  regard  to  French  Politico,  including  Observations  on  the 
Conduct  of  the  Minority  in  the  Session  of  1793.'  The  Letters  were 
introduced  by  the  important  Preface  to  which  we  have  so  frequently 
referred.  The  *  Observations '  are  what  had  previously  been  published 
under  the  title  of  the  *  Fifty-four  Artides  of  Impeachment,'  kc  The 
other  psper  is  a  '  Letter  to  William  Elliott^  Esq..  occasioned  by  an 
account  given  in  a  Newspaper  of  the  Speech  made  in  the  House  of 
Lords  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  in  the  Debate  concerning  Lord  Fitz- 
william in  1795.'  The  oondnding  portion  of  the  Letter,  which  rises 
above  personalities,  is  in  a  very  high  strain  of  eloquenoe. 

We  have  mentioned  in  the  course  of  this  rapid  sketch  all  the  most 
important  of  Mr.  Burke's  writings.  A  ooUeoted  edition  of  his  works 
in  4  to  was  begun  in  1792,  and  three  Tolumes  had  been  published  before 
his  death.  Five  more  have  been  added«  under  the  superintendence  of 
his  principal  executor,  the  late  Dr.  Walter  King,  bishop  of  Roehester. 
The  last  appeared  in  1827.  A  ninth  volume  was  to  contain  the  Life 
of  the  Author,  by  Dr.  King ;  but  whether  or  not  tbe  Life  in  question 
was  ever  written  we  are  not  aware.  Three  or  four  editions  of  his 
works  have  been  published  within  the  last  few  years.  An  8vo  volume 
of  Letters  between  Burke  and  his  friend  and  executor  Dr.  Lawrence^ 
was  pui'lisfaed  in  1827.  A  collected  edition  of  his  'Works  and 
Correspondence '  was  published  in  1852,  in  8  vob.  8vo.  <A  Memoir 
of  the  Political  life  of  the  Bight  Hon.  Edmund  Burke,'  by  the  Rev. 
George  Croly,  LUD.,  appeared  in  St  vols.  -Svo.  ia  1840;  and  two  or 
three  other  memoirs  have  been  published.  -  Burke's  speeches  in  the 
House  of  Commona,  and  in  Westoiinater  Ha]]»  were  puUished  in  4  vols. 
8vo,  in  1816.  Thme  w  0,  «Life  of  Burke'  by  Mr.  Maeormick,  which 
we  have  not  s«ien»  imt  irhioh  ««  suppose  to  be  the  work  deoorit}ed  by 


Mr.  Prior  as  "a  quarto  volume  of  slander,  dictated  by  the  most 
envenomed  party  spirit,  and  probably  meant  at  the  moment  to  answer 
Eome  party  purpose."  Another^  in  two  volumes  8vo,  was  publisht-d  a 
short  time  after  Burke's  death,  by  Dr.  Robert  Bisset^  the  author  of 
a  '  History  of  the  Reign  of  Qeoi^  III.'  Tbe  most  complete '  Life  of 
Burke '  however  is  that  by  James  Prior,  Esq.,  the  fiufth  edition  of 
which  appeared  in  1854. 

BURLAMAC'CHI,  FRANCESCO,  a  citizen  of  the  republic  of 
Lucca,  about  the  year  1546  attempted  a  revolution  in  Tuscany  against 
the  Grand  Duke  Cosmo  I.,  for  the  purpose  of  re-establishing  the 
republican  government  Like  several  of  his  countrymen,  and  other 
Italians  of  Siena,  Ferrara,  and  other  towns^  Burlama^hi  was  secretly 
inclined  towards  the  Protestant  doctrines,  which  appeared  favourable 
to  political  liberty,  as  their  antagonist,  the  papal  power,  supported 
the  absolutism  of  Charles  Y.  Burlamacchi  held  oorrespondenoe  with 
the  Protestants  of  Qermany,  who  were  then  in  arms  sgainst  the 
emperor ;  and  his  plan  seems  to  have  been  that  of  a  general  insur- 
rection against  the  papal  and  the  imperial  powers  throughout  Italy. 
With .  this  view  he  had  secret  intelligence  with  the  diBaffected  at 
Bologna,  Perugia,  and  other  towns  of  the-  Papal  state,  as  well  as  with 
the  Strozzi,  and  other  Florentine  refugees^  Being  elected  gonfaloniere, 
or  chief  magistrate,  of  the  republic  of  Lucca,  he  had  at  his  disposal 
nearly  2000  militia  of  the  mountaineers  of  the  Apennines,  the  captains 
of  which  were  devoted  to  him.  With  this  force  he  intended  to 
surprise  Pisa,  and  thus  give  the  signal  for  insurrection.  The  plot 
was  nearly  ripe,  when  tbe  indiscretion  of  one  of  the  conspirators 
revealed  the  whole  to  Cosmo.  The  magiitrates  of  Lubca,  being 
informed  of  it^  arrested  Bnrlamaochi  and  put  him  to  the  torture,  when 
he  confessed  the  plot;  but  thay  refused  to  deliver  him  up  to  Coemo. 
Ferrante  Qonzago,  Uie  impenal  lieutenant  at  Milan,  soon  after 
demanding  the  prisoner,  the  magistrates  were  obliged  to  send  him  to 
Milan,  where  he  was  again  examined  under  the  torture,  and  afterwards 
executed  for  high  treason.  (Botta,  Staria  tCJtcUia,  eonUnuala  da  qutUa 
del  Guicdardini,) 

BUliLAMAQUI,  JEAN  JACQUES,  was  bom  at  Geneva,  July  24 

1694,  of  a  family  originally  from  Lucca,  named  Burlamacchi,  the 
termination  of  tbe  name  having  been  altered  according  to  the  French 
orthography.  Burlamaqui  became  professor  of  law  in  the  academy  or 
university  of  Geneva;  and  he  was  for  a  time  tutor  to  the  Prince 
Frederick  of  Hesse  Cassel,  with  whom  be  resided  some  years  in 
Germany.  On  his  return  to  Geneva,  he  was  made  Councillor  of 
StatOi  He  is  chiefly  known  by  his  worki^  'Prinoipes  du  droit 
Natural,'  Geneva,  4to^  1747;  and  'Principes  du  Droit  Politique,' 
which  was  published  at  Geneva  three  years  after  his  death.  The 
two  formed  sepaitite  sections  of  a  single  work,  and  they  have  sines 
been  published  together  several  tim^  as  one  work.  It  obtained  con- 
siderable reputation,  and  was  adapted  for  the  use  of  schools  The 
work  is  written  in  a  olear  style,  and  is  well  arranged,  tbe  author 
having  condensed  what  was  most  essential  and  valuable  in  the  works 
of  his  predecessors,  Grotius,  Puffendorf,  and  Barbeyrac  Burlamaqui 
died  at  Geneva,  April  8, 1748. 

BURLEIGH,  LORD.    [CxoiL.] 

BURLINGTON,  EARL  OF,  RICHARD  BOYLE^  third  Earl  of 
Burlington  and  fourth  Earl  of  Cork,  was  bom  on  the  25th  of  April 

1695.  He  travelled  much  in  Italy,  where  he  acquired  a  strong  love 
for  architecture^  which  he  afterwards  practised  as  well  aa  studied. 
In  1721  he  married  the  Lady  Dorothy  Savile^  eldest  of  the  two 
daughters  and  00-heireases  of  William  SavUe,  marquis  of  Halifax. 
Charlotte,  the  youngeat  of  three  daughters  by  this  lady,  married  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire.  The  life  of  the  Earl  of  Burlington  presents  veiy 
few  incidents.  In  1780  he  wss  installed  Enight  of  the  Garter,  and  in 
the  following  year  he  was  appointed  Captain  of  the  baud  of  Gentlemen 
Pensioners,  a  post  which  he  resigned  in  1733.  The  title  of  Burlington 
became  extinot  at  his  death  in  1758»  but  lias  since  been  revived. 

Among  his  architectural  works,  he  repaired  Inigo  Jones's  ohureh  of 
St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  and  erected  at  Chiawick  a  gateway  by  the 
same  architect,  which  once  stood  at  Beaufort-garden,  in  Chelsea.  His 
knowledge  of  his  favourite  art  was  always  at  the  command  of  othera. 
He  assisted  Kent  (whom  he  also  maintained  in  his  house)  in  pub- 
lishing luigo  Jones's  designs  for  Whitehall,  and  at  his  own  expanse  he 
printed  an  edition  of  *  Fabriche  Antiche  designate  da  Andrea  Fallodio, 
1780,'  a  work  on  ancient  baihs,  from  the  drawings  of  Uiat  great 
architect  A  country  houae,  built  by  Palladio,  near  Vioensa,  mlied 
the  Villa  Capra  or  Rotonda,  furnished  the  idea  of  a  house  at  Chiswick, 
which  has  since  received  large  additions;  in  its  original  state  H  gave 
rise  to  the  well-known  sarcasm,  "  that  it  was  too  little  to  live  in,  and  too 
big  to  hang  to  a  watch-chain."  Among  hia  other  works  are  some  on 
his  own  estate  at  Lanesborough,  in.Yorkshire ;  the  front  of  Burliugton 
House  in  Piccadilly,  uid  the  colonnade  within  its  court;  the  Dormitory 
at  Westminster  School ;  a  house  at  Petersham  for  Lord  Harriogioi^ 
which  afterwards  behmged  to  Lord  Cary^fort;  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond's house  in  Whitehall,  and  another  for  General  Wade,  in  Cork- 
street.  The  house  of  General  Wade  was  admured  for  ita  handsome 
elevation,  but  was  so  ill  distributed,  that  Lord  Cheaterfield  said, 
**  Since  the  Genecal  could  not  live  in  it  at  his  ease^  he  had  better  take 
a  ho^e  over  against  it,  and  look  at  it."  The  Assembly-room  at  York 
is  however  esteemed  to  be  the  earl's  best  work.  Lord  Burlington  was 
undoubtedly  a  very  respectable  amateur  architect,  but  the  encomiums 
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.▼ished  on  bha  by  bis  ooDtemporariet  are  timply  absard.  The 
ilogy  of  Pope  io  hit  fourth  'Moral  Essay/  on  the  use  of  riohea  la 
ell  known. 

BURMAK,  the  name  of  afiimily  much  dtabinguished  for  learning. 
RAVOiB  ButauLtt,  aott  of  a  Protestant  minister,  was  born  in  1628  at 
eyden,  where  ha  reoaived  bis  education.  Havinsf  officiated  to  a  Dntch 
>ngregatton  at  Hanau  in  Heseen,  he  returned  to  his  native  city,  and 
as  nominatod  regent  of  the  oollege  in  whioh  he  had  before  studied, 
ot  long  afterwards  he  was  elevated  to  the  profesaorship  of  divinity  at 
treobt,  where  he  died  Noyember  2l8t  1679,  having  established  oon- 
derable  reputation  as  a  linguist^  a  preacher,  and  a  philosopher.  His 
orks,  for  the  most  part,  are  commentaries  on  some  of  the  books  of 
le  Old  Testament,  or  exercises  on  academical  subjects.  * 

FBA.NC1S  BoBMAH,  oue  of  his  sons,  bom  in  1671,  was  tttko  divinity 
rofesaor  at  Utreoht,  where  he  died  in  1719.  He  prepared  a 
Concordance  of  the  Evangelists,'  and  other  theological  works. 

Pktbb  Bobmah,  another  son,  obtained  greater  roputatiou  than  either 
is  father  or  his  brother.  He  was  bom  at  Utrecht  June  26th,  1668, 
nd  After  his  education  there  under  Ghmvius  and  James  Gronovius  he 
tudied  the  law  at  Leyden,  and  travelled  into  Switzerland  and  Gkr- 
oany.  On  his  return  to  Utreoht  he  practised  as  an  advocate,  was 
fterwards  engaged  in  a  public  office  requiring  considerable  attention, 
nd  married  a  wife  of  good  family,  by  whom  he  had  ten  children.  His 
ove  of  classical  literature  however  vraa  so  predominant  that,  in  spite 
tf  brilliant  BUcaess  at  the  bar,  he  accepted  the  professorship  of 
loquenoe  and  history  at  the  university  of  Utrecht,  and  soon  after- 
raitis  the  professorships  of  the  Greek  language  and  of  politics.  On 
he  death  of  Perisonius,  he  was  translated  in  1716  to  similar  professor- 
hips  at  Leyden  ;  and  finally  he  was  promoted  to  the  professorship  of 
listory  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  the  chief  librorianship  in  the  same 
luiversity.  He  died  in  the  seventy>third  year  of  his  age,  March  81, 
741.  His  chief  works  were  editions  of  Phsodrus,  Horace,  Petronius, 
^'jinctilian,  Valerius  Flaocua,  Poetso  Latinl  Minores,  Velleius  Pater- 
mlus,  Virgil,  Suetonius,  Lucan,  Ovid,  and,  among  the  modems,  of 
3uehanan.  To  these  he  added  a  collection  of  the  epistles  of  learned 
nen,  and  some  original  orations  and  poems,  a  treatise  (*De  Vectigalibus 
Pop.  Rom/)  on  the  revenues  of  the  Roman  people,  and  a  dissertation 
m  the  Jupiter  Fnlgurator.  A  life  of  him,  written  by  Dr.  Johnson, 
irst  appeared  in  the  '  Gkntleman's  Magazine'  in  1742. 

Oabpab  Bubmah,  nephew  of  Peter  Burman,  was  a  senator  of  his 
lative  city  Utrecht,  and  acquired  some  distinction  as  an  historian. 
1b  published  'Hadrianus  VI.,*  4to,  Utreoht,  1727;  'Traiectum 
Sruditum,'  4to,  1788 ;  and  'Utrechtsche  Jahrbooken/  8  vols.,  1750-51. 
3e  died  in  Aug^t  1755. 

Pjbtbb  BuBMiLN,  another  nephew  of  the  above  Peter  Burman,  and 
ion  of  his  brother  Francis,  was  bom  at  Amsterdam  in  1714.  He  was 
>rofessor  of  history  and  eloquence  at  Franeker,  and  died  at  Amsterdam 
ifune  24th,  1778.  He  edited  Aristophanes,  Claudian,  an  '  Anthologia' 
>f  the  Latin  poets,  and  Propertius ;  and  he  also  published  four  books 
3f  original  Liatin  poetry. 

John  Bubmait,  son  of  the  second -named  Francis,  was  prof(>88or  of 
botany  at  Amsterdam.  He  was  bom  in  1707,  and  died  in  1780,  leaving 
behind  him  many  works  on  that  science  of  celebrity  in  their  time.  He 
ia  principally  remembered  however  as  being  one  of  the  early  patrons 
sf  Linneens. 

NiCHOiJkB  Laitbkht  Bubmav,  bom  at  Amsterdam  in  1784,  son  of 
John  Burman,  ako  distinguished  himself  as  a  botanist,  on  which  science 
be  wrote  several  works  which  attracted  attention  in  their  day,  but  have 
long  become  obsolete.  The  only  one  at  all  remembered  now  is  the 
'  Flora  Indies,'  Leyden,  1768,  which  contains  76  plates,  and  notices  of 
fcbove  1500  plants.    He  died  in  1793. 

BURN,  RICHARD,  was  bom  about  1720  at  the  village  of  Winton 
In  Westmorland.  He  was  educated  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  and  in 
1762  the  university  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor 
3f  Laws.  He  was  instituted  to  the  living  of  Orton  in  Westmorland  in 
1786,  which  he  oontinued  to  hold  until  his  death  in  November  1785. 
He  was  in  the  commission  of  the  peace  for  the  counties  of  Westmorland 
and  Cumberland,  and  was  made  chancellor  of  the  diocese  of  Carlisle  by 
Bihhop  Lyttleton.  Dr.  Bum  is  best  known  as  the  compiler  of  the 
'  Justice  of  the  Peace '  and  the  '  Ecclesiastical  Law.'  The  first  of  these 
itf  an  alphabetical  digest  of  the  common  law  and  statutes  relating  to 
the  duties  of  magistrates  and  parish-officers,  comprehending  a  detailed 
exposition  of  the  poor-laws ;  and  the  second  is  an  abridgment  of  the 
Et'glish  system  of  ecclesiastical  law,  also  disposed  in  alphabefical  order. 
The  materials  for  these  works  were  collected  by  Dr.  Bum  with  great 
care  and  accuracy,  and  arranged  in  a  clear  and  jodicious  manner. 
Their  praetieal  utility  to  magistrates,  country  gentlemen,  and  clergy- 
men, obtained  for  them  an  extensive  sale  and  a  high  reputation ;  and 
numerous  editions  of  both  of  them  have  been  published.  Dr.  Burn 
also  compiled,  in  conjunction  with  Joseph  Nicholson,  a  nephew  of  the 
Bishop  of  Carlisle,  a  work  on  tlie  antiquities  of  Cumberland  and 
Westmorland,  which  was  published  in  2  vols.  4to  in  1777.  He  likewite 
published  a  history  of  the  poorlaws^  and  an  edition  of '  Blackstone's 
Commentaries^'  boidet  several  sermons  and  works  of  a  religious 
character. 

BURNES,  SIR  ALGX/LKDER,  was  bora  May  16, 1805,  at  Montrose 
in  Scotland.  His  father  was  an  active  magistrate  of  Forfarshire,  and 
held  successively  the  chief  official  situations  in  tibe  borough  of  Montrose. 


His  grand&ther  was  the  brother  of  William  Buraes,  father  of  the  poet 
Burns,  who  wss  the  first  to  omit  the  letter  a  from  the  family  nam& 
Alexander  Bumes  was  educated  at  the  Montrose  Academy,  in  which 
he  greatly  distinguished  himself.  Having  obtained  a  cadetship  in  the 
Bombay  army,  he  left  school  at  the  a^e  of  sixteen,  and  arrived  at 
Bombay  October  81,  1821.  On  the  25  th  of  December  1822  he  was 
appointed  interpreter  in  Hindustanee  to  the  first  extra  battidion  at 
Surat,  and  on  account  of  his  proficiency  in  the  Peraian  languagd  the 
judges  of  the  Sudder  Adaulut  appointed  him,  without  solicitation,  to 
the  office  of  translator  of  the  Persian  documents  of  that  court 

In  consequence  of  disturbances  in  Cutch,  the  regiment  to  which 
Ensign  Burues  was  attached,  the  2l8t  Bombay  Native  lufantry,  having 
been  ordei-ed  to  Bhoqj,  he  joined  it  there  in  April  1825.  He  was  soon 
afterwards  made  quartermaster  of  brigade,  and  in  November  1825^ 
when  he  was  only  twenty,  was  appointed  Peraian  interpreter  to  a  force 
of  8000  men  assembled  for  the  invasion  of  Soinde.  In  August  1826 
he  was  confirmed  on  the  general  8ta£f  as  deputy-assistant-quartermaster- 
general. 

At  this  period  he  drew  up  on  elaborate  paper  on  the  statistics  of 
Wagur,  for  whioh  in  1827  Lieutenant  Bames  received  the  thanks  of 
the  Bombay  govemnieut  and  the  special  oommendation  of  the  Hon. 
Mountstuart  Elphinstone,  the  governor;  and  he  obtained  similar 
testimonies  of  approbation  in  1828  for  a  memoir  on  the  eastern  mouth 
of  the  Indus.  Lieutenant  Bumes  was  appointed  assistant-quarter- 
master-general to  the  army  March  18,  1828;  and  in  September  1829 
he  was  appointed  assistant  to  the  political  agent  in  Cutch  in  prosecution 
of  the  survey  of  the  north-west  frontier,  of  which  he  has  given  an 
account  in  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Qeographical  Society'  for 
1884.  He  soon  afterwards  made  a  joumey  into  Rajpootana,  from 
which  however  he  was  recalled ;  and  in  1880  was  appointed  by  the 
Indian  government  to  proceed  to  Lahore  with  some  remarkably  large 
horses  as  a  present  from  the  king  of  England  to  Runjeet  Singh,  the 
ruler  of  the  Punjab.  The  details  of  this  expedition  are  given  in  the 
third  volume  of  his  '  Travels  into  Bokhara.'  The  mission  was  directed 
to  proceed  by  the  devious  route  of  Sdnde ;  the  secret  object  being  to 
obtain  information  concerning  the  Indus,  the  envoy  was  provided  with 
letters  to  the  Ameers,  and,  the  better  to  obviate  suspicion,  he  took  with 
him  a  guard  of  wild  Beloochees.  The  mission  sailed  from  Mandavte 
in  Cutch  on  January  2l8t,  )  831,  and  on  the  28th  reached  the  westem 
mouth  of  the  Indus.  After  a  long  and  tedious  negociation  with  the 
rulers  of  Scinde,  Buraes  received  their  full  sanction  to  proceed  by 
water  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus.  The  delay  however  had  been 
turned  to  account.  Buraes  had  made  a  oomplete  survey  of  the  mouths 
of  the  river,  and  a  map  of  the  lower  part  of  its  course.  After  spending 
a  week  at  Tatta  they  set  sul  up  the  river,  April  12th,  and  reached 
Hyderabad  on  the  18th,  where  he  was  received  with  great  cordiality  by 
the  Ameers.  The  mission  remained  at  Hyderabad  till  the  28rd  of 
April,  when  they  re<«mbarked  on  the  Indus,  and  after  visiting  all  the 
places  of  importance  along  the  banks,  on  the  18th  of  July  they  arrived 
at  Lahox«,  where  their  reception  was  magnificent— a  depuution  of 
nobles  conducting  the  envoy  and  his  suite  to  the  door  of  the  pulace 
of  Runjeet  Singh  amid  salutes  of  musketry  and  artillery.  **  While 
stooping,"  says  Buraes,  "to  remove  my  shoes  at  the  threshold,  I 
suddenly  found  myself  in  the  arms  and  tight  embrace  of  a  diminutive 
old-looking  man,  the  great  Maharaja  Runjeet  Singh,  who  conducted 
me  by  the  hand  to  the  interior  of  the  court,  and  had  advanced  that 
distance  to  do  us  honour." 

After  rema'ming  till  the  middle  of  August  with  Runjeet  Singh,  who 
treated  Buraes  with  the  familiarity  of  a  friend,  the  mission  left 
Lahore,  crossed  the  Sutlej,  and  proceeded  to  Loodiana,  a  frontier 
station  ^f  the  Indian  goverament,  where  Buraes  became  acquainted 
with  the  ex-kings  of  Cabul,  Shah  Zeman  and  Shah  Shoojah,  who  were 
living  there  under  the  protection  of  the  Biitish  government  From 
Loodiana  the  mission  proceeded  to  Simls^  where  Bumes  met  the 
govemor-general.  Lord  William  Bentinck,  who  without  delay  entered 
into  negociations  for  laying  open  the  navigation  of  the  Indus  to  the 
commerce  of  Great  Britain. 

After  his  return  from  his  mission,  Lieutenant  Bumes  proposed  to 
LoM  William  Bentinck  an  expedition  into  Central  Asia,  which  received 
from  his  lordship  the  most  liberal  encouragement.  The  sanction  of 
the  Indian  goverament  having  been  obtained,  the  journey  Was  com- 
menced. Lieutenant  Bumes  was  well  provided  with  instmmenta^ 
and  made  his  joumey  serve  as  a  kind  of  fiyiog  survey.  Bumes 
left  Delhi,  accompanied  by  Mr.  James  Qeriird,  surgeon  of  the  Bengal 
army,  December  23,  1831,  and  proceeded  )ij  express  to  LoodianiL 
Previous  to  entering  on  his  journey,  it  was  deemed  neoessaiy  to  obtain 
the  sanction  of  Rui^eet  Singh  to  pass  through  Scinde.  Ho  descended 
the  Sutlej,  and  reached  Lahore  January  17, 1832,  and  was  received  by 
the  maharaja  with  all  his  former  affability.  Their  departure  was 
delayed  till  the  11th  of  February,  when,  having  crossed  the  Ravee, 
they  put  up  for  the  night  in  one  of  the  houses  which  surround  th6 
once  splendid  monument  of  Jehangeer.  Here  they  divested  them- 
selves of  every  article  of  European  oostume  and  comfort^  and  adopted 
not  only  the  oostume  of  the  Afghans,  but  their  usages.  The  close 
dress,  beds,  boxes,  tables,  and  chairs,  were  all  discarded  for  a  flowing 
robe,  a  coarse  carpet,  and  a  blanket ;  and  their  now  diminished  ward- 
robe, with  the  necessary  books  and  instruments,  were  deposited  in 
their  saddle-bags,  and  tlufown  across  their  horAes'  quarters. 
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The  troops  of  Runjeet  Singh  escorted  them  across  ihs  Cheoab  and 
the  Jelum  to  their  frontier,  about  three  miles  beyond  Attoek,  where 
they  met  the  Afghans,  and  proceeded  with  them  to  Acora.  Thence 
they  proceeded  to  Peshawar,  which  they  left  April  19,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  one  of  Mohammed  Khan's  officers ;  and  passing  through 
Jellalabad,  reached  Cabul  by  the  Latabund  Pass,  April  SI.  They 
departed  from  Cabul  May  18,  and  leaving  Qhuznee  on  the  south, 
advanced  by  the  Pass  of  Oonna,  about  11,000  feet  high,  continued 
their  journey  along  the  base  of  the  Kohi-Baba  through  the  country  of 
the  Huzaras,  and  ascended  the  Pass  of  Hageeguk,  12,400  feet  high, 
May  22.  The  snow  bore  their  horses,  and  the  thermometer  fell  to 
4*  Fahrenheit^  They  attempted  to  ascend  the  Pass  of  Kaloo,  1000  feet 
higher  than  that  of  Hat^eeguk,  but  were  hindered  by  the  snow,  and 
passed  round  its  shoulder,  but  were  unable  to  continue  their  route 
on  horseback,  and  reached  Bameeao.  After  stopping  a  day  to  examine 
the  wonderful  excavations  and  enormous  idols  of  the  so-called  city  of 
Ghoolgoola,  they  crossed  the  Pass  of  Acrobat,  which  separates  the 
dominions  of  modem  Cabul  from  Turkistan,  or  Tartary.  After  cros- 
sing the  Dundan  Shikun,  or  Toothbreaker,  and  the  Kara-KoottuI,  or 
Black  Pass,  on  the  SOth  of  May  they  made  their  last  march  among 
the  mountains  of  the  Indian  Caucasus,  and  descended  into  the  plains 
of  Tartary  at  Khooloom,  the  frontier  tovm  of  Morad-Beg,  the  chief  of 
Khoondooz;  aad  were  delayed  by  receiving  a  summons  to  his  presence, 
at  the  village  of  Kaumabad,  above  fifty  miles  distant^  Bumea  assumed 
the  character  of  a  poor  Armenian  watchmaker  journeying  from  Luck- 
now  to  Bokhara,  and  in  his  torn  and  threadbare  garments  happily 
escaped  detection,  receiving  a  pass  of  safe  conduct  for  himself  and  his 
party  (nine  or  ten  tea-merohants  who  accompanied  him),  and  on  the 
7th  of  June  rejoined  his  friend  Mr.  Gerard,  who  had  been  left  at 
Khooloom. 

On  the  8th  of  June  they  again  set  forward,  and  reached  Balkh  on 
the  9th,  and  after  stopping  three  days  to  examine  the  ruins  of  that 
ancient  and  once  magnificent  city,  on  the  12th  they  set  forward  at 
midnight  on  camels  bearing  panniers  which  held  one  person  on  each 
side.  On  the  14th  they  entered  the  desert,  and  on  the  16th  reached 
the  bank  of  the  Oxus,  here  800  yards  wide  and  20  feet  deep,  which 
they  crossed  in  boats,  each  drawn  by  two  horses,  which  swam  across 
the  stream.  On  the  27th  of  June  the  party  reached  the  great  eastern 
capital  of  Bokhara,  where  they  remained  till  the  21st  of  July.  They 
then  waited  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Karakool  till  the  16th  of  August, 
when  they  accompanied  a  caravan,  consisting  of  about  80  camels  and 
150  persons,  some  in  panniers  on  camels,  some  on  horses,  and  some 
on  asses.  In  this  manner  they  passed  the  great  desert  by  Merve,  and 
reached  Meshed  on  the  14th  of  September.  On  the  17th  they  reached 
Koochan,  a  strong  fortress,  and  here  the  two  travellers  separated, 
Mr.  Gerard  having  resolved  to  proceed  to  Herat  and  Candohar,  and 
then  retrace  his  steps  to  CabuL 

On  the  29th  of  Septnmber,  Lieutenant  Burnes  proceeded  with  a 
party  of  about  800  persons,  Khoords,  Persians,  and  Turcomans,  and 
having  passed  by  Shirwan  and  Boojnoord,  left  his  companions,  and 
travelled  alone  about  eighty  miles  to  the  town  of  Astrabad.  Thence, 
crossing  an  arm  of  the  Caspian,  he  journeyed  to  Teheran,  which  he 
reached  on  the  2l8t  of  October,  and  having  had  the  honour  of  being 
presented  to  the  Shah  of  Persia,  quitted  the  city  on  the  1st  of 
November.  Having  passed  through  Ispahan  and  Shiraz,  he  embarked 
in  a  cruiser  at  Bushire,  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  reached  Bombay  on 
the  18th  of  January  1833,  the  journey  having  thus  occupied  just  a 
year. 

Soon  After  his  return,  he  set  off  for  Calcutta,  to  lay  the  result  of  his 
travels  before  the  governor-general,  whose  special  thanks  he  received, 
and  his  memoirs  were  ordered  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Court  of 
Directors.  In  June  Lieutenant  Burnes  received  orders  to  proceed  to 
KngUuid  as  the  bearer  of  his  own  dispatches.  He  left  Calcutta 
June  10,  and  reached  London  early  in  October.  His  reception  at  the 
India  House  and  by  the  Board  of  Control  was  in  the  highest  degree 
flattering.  On  the  SObh  of  December  he  was  presented  at  Court,  and 
received  the  special  acknowledgments  of  the  king  for  the  unpublished 
map  and  memoir  which  he  had  presented  to  his  majesty.  His  manu- 
scripts were  prepared  for  publication  without  delay,  and  Mr.  Murray 
gave  the  author  800/.  for  the  copyright  of  the  first  edition.  The  sale 
of  the  work  was  very  large,  nearly  900  copies  having  been  sold  the 
first  day,  and  it  was  immediately  translated  into  the  French  and 
German  languages.  Literary  honours  flowed  fast  upon  him.  He  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and  on  his  admission, 
an  emblazoned  diploma  was  presented  to  him  by  Lord  Munster.  He 
was  made  a  member  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  and  received 
the  gold  medal,  and  the  royal  premium  of  fifty  guineas  '*for  the 
navigation  of  the  Indus  and  a  journey  by  Balkh  and  Bokhara  across 
Central  Asia."  The  silver  medal  of  the  French  Geographical  Society 
was  awarded  to  him,  and  on  making  a  transient  visit  to  Paris,  his 
reception  was  enthusiastia 

After  a  stay  of  eighteen  months  in  England,  he  departed  for  India, 
April  5,  1836,  and  proceeding  by  the  south  of  France,  Egypt,  and  the 
Red  Sea,  reached  Bombay  on  the  Ist  of  June,  and  was  soon  after- 
wards directed  to  resume  his  duties  as  assistant  to  the  resident  in 
Cutch,  Colonel  Pottinger.  In  October  1835  he  was  deputed  on  a 
mission  to  Hyderabad,  in  order  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  a  war  with 
Scinde.    His  mission  was  successful    The  Ameers  consented  to  a 


survey  of  the  Indus,  and  to  the  abolition  of  the  praciioe  of  robbing 
stranded  vessels. 

But  a  more  important  mission  was  prepared  for  him  before  be  had 
completed  his  duties  in  Soinde.  This  was  a  miaaion  to  Dost  Moham- 
med, at  Cabul,  primarily  of  a  commercial  nature.  He  was  to  proceed 
from  Scinde  through  the  Punjab,  and  by  Peshawar  to  Cabal,  and 
enter  into  commercial  relations  with  Dost  Mohammed ;  from  Cabul  to 
Candahar,  to  negodate  similar  oo-operation  with  the  western  chiefs ; 
to  institute  inquiries  as  to  the  state  of  trade,  and  means  of  carrying  it 
on ;  and  to  return  by  the  Bolan  Pass  and  through  Soinde  to  India 
The  mission  left  Bombay  November  26,  1836,  reached  Hyderabad 
January  18, 1837;  Attock,  August  4;  and  Cabul,  September  20. 

Meantime,  Mahommed  Shah  had  besieged  Herat  with  an  army  of 
60,000  men,  and  the  Indian  gOTernment  had  become  alarmed  at  the 
prospect  of  Persia  and  Russia  uniting  their  forces  with  those  of  Afghan- 
istan, and  making  a  conjoint  attack  on  our  Indian  Empire.  This 
altered  the  object  of  Bumes's  mission,  and  he  made  it  his  especial 
bunness  to  investigate  the  intenlions  of  Dost  Mohammed.  The  Persians 
indeed  were  compelled  to  retreat  from  Herat,  but  the  presence  of  the 
Russian  agent,  Yicovitch,  at  Cabul,  perplexed  and  alarmed  Barney 
who  pressed  upon  the  Dost  the  propriety  of  dismissing  Vicovitch, 
which  the  Dost  however  refused  to  do,  and  Burnes  hiinself  received 
his  dUmissal,  AprU  24,  1838. 

Burnes  was  directed  to  repair  to  the  govemor^eneral  at  Simla,  and 
he  was  there  in  August  1833.  Here  it  was  resolved  to  replace  Shah 
Shoojah  on  his  throue  at  CabuL  Barnes  preceded  the  army  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  commissariat,  and  whilst  at  Shikarpoor,  received 
a  copy  of  the  '  London  Gazette,'  which  announced  his  having  been 
knighted  and  advanced  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-coloneL 

Sir  Alexander  Burnes  proceeded  from  Scinde  on  a  political  mission 
into  Beloochistan,  in  which  however  he  failed  ;  and  in  April  1839,  he 
joined  the  army  at  Quettah.  On  the  restoration  of  Shah  Shoojah,  in 
September  1839,  he  was  appointed  political  resident  at  Cabal,  in 
which  office  he  continued  till  he  was  murdered,  November  2,  1841, 
with  his  brother  Lieutenant  Charles  Burnes  and  others,  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  insurrection  in  that  city ;  for  the  details  of  which,  the 
disastrous  retreat  of  the  British  army,  and  subeeqaent  events,  see 
Afghanistan,  in  the  Geoq.  Div.  of  this  work. 

Sir  Alexander  Burnes  was  never  married.  His  father  and  mother 
survived  him,  and  he  left  three  surviving  brothers. 

Besides  his  *  Travels  into  Bokhara,'  of  which  we  have  given  a  sketch, 
after  his  death  was  published  '  Cabool ;  being  a  Narrative  of  a  Journey 
to  and  Residence  in  that  City,  in  the  years  1836,  7,  and  8.  By  the 
late  Lieut-CoL  Sir  Alexander  Burnes,'  London,  8vow  He  was  also 
the  author  of  some  papers  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Gkographicd 
Society  of  London. 

{Asiatic  Joumalt  March,  1842;  Journal  of  the  JRoyal  QtograpkicaX 
Society,  1834,  Part  2.) 

BURNET,  GILBERT,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  was  bom  at  Edinburgh, 
18th  September  1643.  His  father,  Robert  Burnet,  Esq.,  of  Cremont, 
in  Aberdeenshire,  was  a  practitioner  of  law,  and  at  the  Restoration 
was  made  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Session.  The  family  was 
a  younger  branch  of  the  ancient  house  of  Burnet  of  Leys,  on  which  a 
baronetcy  was  conferred  in  1626. 

At  the  age  often  Gilbert  was  sent  to  college  at  Aberdeen,  where, 
after  having  taken  his  degree  of  M.A.,  he  proceeded  to  prepare  himself, 
by  the  study  of  the  civil  law,  for  following  his  father's  profesdon. 
He  soon  however  gave  up  this  study  for  that  of  divinity,  and  was 
licensed  to  preach,  according  to  the  forms  of  the  Scotch  church,  in 
1661.  Although  offered  a  living  by  his  relative,  Sir  Alexander  Burnet, 
he  considered  himself  yet  too  youag  to  undertake  such  a  charge.  In 
1663  he  visited  Cambridge,  Oxford,  and  London,  and  afterwards  made 
a  tour  through  Holland,  the  Netherlands,  and  part  of  France.  On  his 
return  to  England  he  was  made  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 

In  his  own  country  he  soon  acquired  much  reputation  as  a  preacher. 
He  had  from  the  first  adopted  the  practice  of  preaching  extempore, 
or  without  writing  out  his  discourses.  In  1665  he  was,  on  the  pre- 
sentation of  his  friend  Sir  Robert  Fletcher,  appointed  minister  of  the 
parish  of  Saltoun,  in  East  Lothian,  on  which  occasion  he  received 
ordination  from  the  bishop  of  Eldinburgh.  Here  he  spent  nearly  five 
years,  during  which  he  gained  the  warm  attachment  of  his  parishionera 
While  here  also  he  began  his  interference  in  afiairs  of  church  and  state, 
by  drawing  up,  in  1666,  a  strong  representation  against  certain  abases 
of  their  authority,  which  he  imputed  to  the  Scottish  bishops,  and 
circulatiag  it  in  manuscripts  For  this  step  it  is  said  that  Archbishop 
Sharpe  proposed  his  deprivation  and  excommunication;  but  tLe 
other  bishops  did  not  second  the  zeal  of  the  metropolitan,  and  nothing 
was  done. 

From  1668,  when  the  administration  of  Scotland  was  put  into  the 
hands  of  Sir  Robert  Murray,  and  moderate  counsels  for  a  short  time 
prevailed,  Burnet,  young  as  he  was,  began  to  be  much  consulted  by 
those  at  the  head  of  afiairs.  In  1669  he  was  chosen  Professor  of 
Divinity  at  Glasgow,  and  from  this  time  he  became  more  than  ever 
mixed  up  with  affairs  of  state.  Keeping  to  the  line  of  moderation 
upon  which  he  had  set  out,  he  applied  his  efforts  to  reconcile  the 
dukes  oi  Lauderdale  and  Hamilton,  the  heads  of  the  two  parties  which 
then  strove  for  the  ascendancy ;  but  in  this  attempt  he  had  no  soooess. 
About  this  time  he  is  said  to  have  refused  one  of   the  Sootti^h 
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bishoprios,  aU«giog  u  his  escuse  that  ho  wu  too  young.  In  1669  he 
published  his  fint  work,  entitled  'A  modest  and  free  Conference 
between  a  Conformist  and  a  Non-oonformist'  In  1670  or  1671  he 
strengthened  his  connection  with  the  moderate  party  by  his  marriage 
with  Lady  Margaret  Kennedy,  the  dau^ter  of  John  the  sixth  earl  of 
Cassilis,  a  lady  considerably  older  than  Burnet 

In  1672  be  published  a  work  in  spirit  very  like  a  defence  of  the 
doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  under  the  title  of '  A  Vindication  of  the 
Authority,  Constitution,  and  Laws  of  the  Church  and  State  of  Scot- 
land,' but  he  resisted  all  the  attempts  that  were  made  to  engage  him 
in  support  of  the  oppressive  measures  of  the  court.  In  consequence 
he  drew  upon  himself  the  resentment  of  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  and 
in  1674  he  deemed  it  pradent  to  resign  his  professorship,  and  to  remove 
to  London.  Here,  in  the  same  year,  after  having  declined  the  living  of 
St  Giles,  Crippl^gate,  he  was  made  preacher  at  the  Rolls  Chapel,  by 
Sir  Harbottle  Qrimstone,  then  Master  of  the  RoUs ;  and  soon  after  he 
was  elected  lecturer  at  St  Clement's.  He  was  at  the  same  time 
deprived  of  his  honorary  office  of  one  of  the  chaplains  royal,  to  which 
he  had  been  appointed  some  years  before.  In  1676  he  publidied  his 
'  Memoirs  of  the  Dukes  of  Hamilton,'  which  he  had  drawn  up  from 
the  archives  of  the  family  while  he  resided  at  Glasgow.  In  1679 
appeared  the  first  folio  volume  of  his  great  work,  '  The  History  of  the 
Reformation  in  England,'  which  was  received  with  much  favour  by  the 
public,  then  in  a  very  excited  state  on  the  subject  of  popery,  and 
which  had  besides  the  extraordinary  honour  of  procuring  for  its 
author  the  thanks  of  both  houses  of  parliament  In  1680  appeared 
the  most  carefully  prepared  of  nil  his  writings,  his  tract  entitled 
'Some  passages  in  the  Life  and  Death  of  the  Earl  of  Rochester;' 
being  an  account  of  his  conversation  with  that  nobleman  in  his  laat 
illness,  the  result  of  which  was  the  conversion  of  the  repentant  pro- 
fligate to  a  belief  in  Christianity.  In  1681  he  gave  to  the  world  the 
second  volume  of  his  'History  of  the  Reformation.'  In  1682  he 
published  his  '  Life  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale.'  Overtures  were  now  again 
made  to  him  by  the  court,  aud  he  was  offered  the  bishopric  of 
Chichester  by  the  king,  "  if  he  would  entirely  come  into  his  interesta" 
He  still  however  remained  steady  to  his  principles.  About  this  time 
also  he  wrote  a  celebrated  letter  to  Charles,  reproving  him  in  the  severest 
style  both  for  his  public  misconduct  and  his  private  vices.  His 
majesty  read  it  twice  over,  and  then  threw  it  into  the  fire.  At  the 
execution  of  Lord  Russell  in  1688,  Burnet  attended  him  on  the 
scaffold,  immediately  after  which  he  was  dismissed  both  firom  bis 
preaohership  at  the  Rolls  and  his  lectura  at  St.  Clement's  by  order  of 
the  king.  In  1685  he  published  his  <  Life  of  Dr.  William  Bedell, 
Bishop  of  Kilmore  in  Ireland.' 

On  the  accession  of  James  IL,  Burnet  retired  to  the  Continent^  and 
after  Tieiting  Paris,  continued  his  travels  throughout  the  South  of 
France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  the  North  of  Germany,  to  Utrecht 
He  afterwards  published  an  account  of  this  journey.  Soon  after  his 
arrival  in  Holland  he  was  introduced  at  the  court  of  the  prince  of 
Orange^  with  whom  he  became  a  great  favourite.  His  active  exertions 
in  preparing  the  way  for  the  accession  of  the  prince  to  the  English 
throne  are  matters  of  history.  When  William  came  over  to  this 
country,  Burnet  aocompanied  him  in  the  capacity  of  chaplain,  and 
immediately  after  tiie  revolution  he  was  made  bishop  of  Salisbury. 

In  1698  he  was  appointed  preceptor  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the 
aon  of  the  Princess  Anne.    While  in  Holland  he  had  made  a  second 
marriage  with  Mrs.  Maiy  Scott,  a  lady  of  ScottLsh  descent,  but  of 
laqge  fortune  and  high  connection  in  that  country.    Upon  the  death 
of  this  lady  by  small-pox,  he  soon  made  a  third  marriage  with  Mrs. 
Berkeley,  a  widow  lady  also  of  good  fortune  and  great  piety,  the 
authoress  of  a  work  once  popular,  entitled  a  '  Method  of  Devotion.' 
The  remainder  of  lus  life  Bishop  Burnet  spent  in  his  episcopal  duties, 
his  difchaige  of  which  was  in  every  respect  most  meritorious  and 
honourable ;  in  attendance  in  parliament^  in  the  business  of  which  he 
took  a  considerable  share,  and  where  he  continued  through  all  changes 
a  xealouB  partisan  of  the  Whig  interest ;  and  in  addressmg  the  public 
with  his  indefatigable  pen.    In  1699  appeared  another  of  his  most 
celebrated  works,  his  '  Exposition  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the 
Churoh  of  England.'    It  excited  great  controversy  on  its  first  appear- 
ance, and  was  even  condemned  as  heterodox  by  the  Lower  House  of 
Convocation.    In  1712  Burnet  published  separately  his  'Introduction 
to  the  third  volume  of  his  History  of  the  Reformation,'  in  which, 
having  indulged  himself  in  some  very  strong  observations  on  what  he 
oooaidMred  the  then  alarming  state  of  public  affiurs,  he  drew  upon 
himself  the  ridicule  and  abuse  of  Svrift^  who  retaliated  for  the  govern- 
ment in  one  of  the  sharpest  satires  ever  written,  under  the  &rm  of 
*  A  PrefiM^e*  to  the  bishop's  *  Introduction.'    In  1714  the  third  volume 
of  the  '  JJistory '  itself  appeared.     It  is  supplementary  to  the  two 
former.      Having  now  lived  to  see  the  accession  of  the  House  of 
UanoTer,  an  event  he  had  always  looked  forward  to  with  anxious 
expectation,  as  the  consummation  of  the  system  of  national  policy 
which  he  had  constantly  supported,  the  bishop  died  at  his  house  in 
St,  John's-court,  Clerkeuwell,  London,  on  the  17th  of  March  1716. 

The  most  remarkable  of  all  his  works  appeared  soon  after  his  death, 
in  2  vola,  folio,  under  the  title  of  *  Bishop  Burnet's  History  of  his 
Own  Time,  from  the  restoration  of  King  Charles  II.  to  the  Conclusion 
ef  the  Treaty  of  Peace  at  Utrecht  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne.'  It 
published  by  his  son  Thomas  (afterwards  one  of  the  judges  of 
BIOO.  DIT.  VOIj.  I. 


the  Common  Pleas),  who  prefixed  to  it  an  account  of  his  father's  life. 
"  Those  facts,"  says  the  writer,  "  for  which  no  vouchers  are  alleged« 
are  taken  from  the  bishop's  manuscript  notes  of  his  own  life,  and  can 
be  supported  further  by  other  testimonies  if  occasion  should  require." 
At  the  end  of  subsequent  editions  there  is  given  'A  Chronological 
and  Particular  Account  of  the  Works  of  the  Right  Reverend  and 
Learned  Dr.  Gilbert  Burnet,  late  Lord  Bishop  of  SaUsbury,  corrected 
and  disposed  under  proper  heads,  interspersed  with  some  critical  and 
historical  observations,  by  R.  F.'  (that  is,  the  Rev.  Roger  Flexman). 
This  list  contains  the  titles  of  58  published  sermons,  13  discourses 
and  tracts  in  divinity,  18  tracts  against  popery,  26  tracts  polemical, 
political,  and  miscellaneous,  and  25  historical  works  and  tracts. 

Bishop  Burnet's  'History  of  his  own  Time'  was  received  with  a 
cry  of  derision  by  the  Tory  wits.  Swift  wrote  'Short  Remarks'  on 
the  book ;  Arbutbnot  parodied  it  in  '  Notes  and  Memorandums  of  the 

Six  Days  preceding  the  Death  of  the  late  Right  Rev. ; '  and  Pope 

in  his  '  Memoirs  of  P.  P.,  Clerk  of  this  Parish,'  turned  the  garrulous 
and  self-important  manner  of  the  writer  still  more  successfully  into 
ridicule.  In  the  remarkable  one-sidedness  of  his  party  seal,  his 
credulousness  and  general  want  of  judgment,  the  looseness  of  his 
style,  and,  as  it  has  been  observed,  the  still  greater  looseness  of  his 
facts,  as  well  as  in  the  too  great  transparency  throughout  the  whole  of 
"the  importance  of  a  man  to  himself,"  the  bishop  undoubtedly  gave 
considerable  provocation  to  these  strictures ;  but  stUl,  after  all  deduc- 
tions that  can  fairly  be  made,  the  '  History '  is  a  highly-interesting 
and  valuable  performance,  and  has  preserved  accounts  of  many  curious 
transactions  which  otherwise  would  have  remained  concealed  from 
posterity.  Like  everything  else  also  that  is  known  of  the  author, 
although  it  shows  him  to  have  been  possessed  of  a  considerable  share 
of  vanity  and  bustling  officiousness,  and  not  to  have  been  a  person  of 
the  most  capacious  judgment,  its  testimony  is  very  &vourable  to  the 
excellence  of  his  heart  and  moral  nature,  to  his  disinterestedness,  his 
coursge,  his  public  spirit,  and  even  to  his  ability  and  talent  within 
the  proper  range  of  his  powera  Even  many  of  his  prejudices  in 
some  degree  did  him  honour.  He  certainlv  was  not  in  general  a  good 
writer;  but  besides  his  want  of  taste,  he  rarely  allowed  himself 
sufficient  time  either  for  the  collection  and  examination  of  his  mate- 
rials, or  for  their  effective  arrangement  and  exposition.  Tet,  with 
rarely  anything  like  elegance,  there  is  a  fiuency  and  sometimes  a  rude 
strength  in  his  style  which  make  his  works  upon  the  whole  readable 
enough. 

Dryden  has  introduced  Burnet  in  the  third  part  of  his  '  Hind  and 
Panther,'  in  the  character  of  King  Buzzard,  and  sketched  him  per- 
sonally, morally,  and  intellectually  in  some  strong  lines.  The  delinea- 
tion however  is  that  of  a  personal  as  well  as  a  political  enemy;  for 
the  bishop,  who  had  little  respect  for  poets,  and  who  for  his  oon« 
temptuous  mention  of  'one  Prior'  has  not  unjustly  been  pilloried  in 
a  well-known  epigram  as  '  one  Burnet,'  after  the  fashion  of  his  own 
phraseology — had  chosen  in  one  of  his  pamphlets,  wi^  great  reck- 
lessness of  assertion,  to  speak  of  Dryden  as  a  monster  of  profligacy. 

The  best  editions  of  Hshop  Burnet's  great  work,  his  '  History  of 
the  Reformation,'  are  those  published  at  Oxford,  in  7  vols.  8vo  ^the 
index  forming  the  last)  in  1829,  with  a  vsluable  preface  by  Dr.  E. 
Nares,  and  again  with  additional  matter  under  the  editorial  care  of 
Dr.  Routh  in  1852. 

*  BURNET,  JOHN,  engraver  and  writer  on  art,  was  bom  at  Fisher- 
row,  near  Edinburgh,  in  March  1784.  He  studied  engraving  under 
Robert  Scott  of  Edinbui^gh,  and  was  a  student  in  the  Trustees' 
Academy  in  that  city,  along  with  Wilkie,  by  engravings  from  whose 
pictures  he  subsequently  became  known  to  the  public  When  he  first 
came  to  London  to  pursue  his  art,  Mr.  Burnet  was  for  some  time 
employed  on  book-plates;  but  Wilkie  having  given  him  his  'Jew's 
Harp '  to  engrave,  he  produced  a  print  which  was  so  much  admired 
that  the  more  important  picture  of  the  'Blind  Fiddler'  was  at  once 
entrusted  to  him.  This  engraving  of  the  '  Blind  Fiddler  *  increased 
the  good  opinion  his  first  print  had  won.  -  He  afterwards  engraved 
from  Wilkie's  pictures,  the  'Rent  Day,'  which  had  a  remarkable 
success;  the 'Kabbit  on  the  Wall;'  the  'Chelsea  PensionerB  reading 
the  Gazette  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,'  his  lai^est  and  most  elaborate 
production ;  the  '  Letter  of  Introduction ; '  the  '  Village  School,'  aud 
two  or  three  others.  Mr.  Burnet,  though  best  known  by  his  engravings 
from  Wilkie,  has  engraved  several  plates  from  other  recent  painters^ 
for  Forster's  'British  Ghdlery,'  four  or  five  sfter  the  pictures  by 
Rembrandt  in  the  National  Qallery,  for  the  work  published  by  the 
Associated  Engravers,  &o.  He  has  also  produced  engravings  from 
several  of  his  own  paintings,  the  most  important  being  '  Qreenwich 
Pensioners  receiving  News  of  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar,'  intended  ai  a 
companion  to  Wilkie's  'Chelsea  Pensioners,'  and  engraved  on  the 
same  scale.  Some  years  back  Mr.  Burnet  devoted  considerable  atten- 
tion to  the  application  of  mechanical  appliances  to  engraving,  and 
produced  some  copies  from  the  cartoons  of  RaffiMlle  in  a  kind  of 
mezzotint,  as  the  results  of  his  experiment ;  but  though  they  were 
produced  at  a  comparatively  low  price,  they  were  too  deficient  in 
brilliancy  to  attract  popular  attention.  Mr.  Burnet  has  moreover 
been  a  diligent  writer  on  the  theory  of  art  Hii  chief  work  is  his 
'Pi-actical  Treatise  on  Painting,'  4to,  1822-27,  published  first  in  sepa- 
rate divisions,  entitled  '  Hints  on  Composition,'  '  On  Light  and  Shade^' 
and  '  On  Colour.'    Although  wanting  in  a  due  recognition  of  the  higher 
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priDCtplcB  of  art,  the  work  formB  a  uaefal  introdaction  to  its  conTontional 
rules.  His  other  works  are— 'An  Essay  on  the  Education  of  the  Eye 
with  Reference  to  raintiDg;'  4to,  18S7 ;  *  Practical  Essays  on  Various 
Branches  of  the  Fine  Arts,'  12mo,  1848;  '  Landscape  Painting  in  Oil 
Colours/  4to,  1849 ;  <  Rembrandt  and  his  Works/  4to,  1849 ;  *  Practical 
Hints  on  Portrait  Paintiag/  4to,  1850 ;  '  Life  and  Works  of  J.  M.  W. 
Turner/  4to,  1852,  written  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  P.  Cunningham ; 
and  '  The  Progress  of  a  Painter/  8vo,  1854.  All  these  works  ars 
illustrated  by  numerous  eugrayings  drawn  and  executed  by  himselfl 

BURNET,  THOMAS,  was  bom  at  Croft,  in  Yoikshire,  about  the 
year  16S5.  After  having  been  instructed  at  the  free  school  of 
Northallerton  he  was  entered  at  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  under  the 
tuition  of  Dr.  Tillotson.  On  the  promotion  of  Dr.  Cud  worth  in  1654 
from  the  ma<iter»hip  of  Clare  Hall  to  that  of  Christ's  College,  Burnet 
removed  thither  with  him.  He  was  elected  fellow  of  Christ's  College 
in  1657|  and  four  years  afterwards  filled  the  office  of  senior  proctor. 
On  leaving  the  uuivenity  he  became  travelling  tutor  to  the  Earl  of 
Wiltshire,  eldest  son  of  the  Marqnis  of  Winchester  (soon  after  the 
revolution  created  Duke  of  Bolton),  and  gave  so  much  satisfaction  that 
he  was  afterwards  invited  to  accompany  the  Earl  of  Ossory,  gi*andson 
of  the  first  Duke  of  Ormond,  ia  a  similar  capacity. 

Burnet's  first  publication  after  his  return,  and  the  work  on  which  his 
fame  almost  exclusively  rests,  was  in  Latin, '  Telluris  Theoria  Sacra,' 
1650.  Five  years  after  its  appearance  he  was  elected  master  of  the 
Charterhouse.  The  first  opposition  to  the  dispensing  power  which 
James  II.  thought  fit  to  assume  was  made  by  Dr.  Burnet  about  eighteen 
months  after  his  election  to  the  maatorship  of  the  Charterhouse.  The 
king  addressed  a  letter  to  the  governors,  ordering  them  to  admit  one 
Andrew  Popham  as  pensioner  whenever  such  a  place  should  become 
vacant  in  their  hospital,  without  tendering  to  him  any  oath,  or 
requiring  of  him  any  subscription  or  recognition,  in  conformity  with 
the  doctrine  and  the  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England;  and  this 
was  to  be  done  notwithstanding  any  statute,  order,  or  constitution  of 
the  said  hospital  to  the  contrary,  with  which  the  king  was  graciously 
pleased  to  dispense.  Lord  Chancellor  Jefiriea  was  present,  and  moved 
that  they  should  proceed  to  vote  without  any  debate;  but  Burnet, 
who  as  junior  governor  was  called  upon  to  vote  first,  delivered  his 
opinion  that  by  express  Act  of  Parliament.,  3  Car.  I.,  no  offic-  r  could 
be  admitted  into  that  hospital  without  taking  the  oaths  of  allfgiance 
and  supremacy.  An  attempt  was  made,  but  without  e£fect,  to  overrule 
this  opinion.  The  Duke  of  Ormond  supported  Burnet,  and  on  the 
vote  being  put  Popham  was  rejected;  and  notwithstanding  the  threats 
of  the  king  and  of  the  Romanist  party,  no  member  of  that  communion 
was  ever  admitted  into  the  Charterhouse. 

Thus  barred  from  the  hope  of  court  preferment  during  the  remainder 
of  the  reign  of  James  IL,  Burnet  employed  himself  in  writing  in  Latin 
the  second  part  of  his  theory  'DeConfl»igratione  Mundi/  which  appeared 
in  quarto  in  1689.  He  had  already  in  16S4  translated  the  fir^t  part 
into  English,  and  he  added  the  second  part  in  the  course  of  the  year 
in  which  it  appeared  in  Latin ;  if  indeed  those  may  be  called  trans- 
lations which  ne  himself  terras  "  new  compositions  upon  the  same 
ground,  there  being  several  additional  chapten,  and  several  new 
moulded." 

On  the  promotion  of  Archbishop  Tillotson,  and  by  special  recom- 
mendation of  that  prelate,  Burnet  succeeded  him  as  clerk  of  the  closet 
to  King  William  IIL,  and  was  considered  to  be  on  the  sure  road  to 
preferment  These  prospects  however  were  marred  by  a  work  which 
he  put  forth  in  1692,  imder  the  title  of  '  ArchscoIogiaB  Philosophicae, 
slye  Doctrina  Antiqna  de  Rerum  Originibus.'  The  work  was  replete 
with  learning,  but  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  Fall  was  treated  as  an 
allegory,  vrith  an  appearance  of  levity  which  gave  offence  to  serious  men, 
and  of  which  Burnet  afterwards  repented.  It  contains  an  imaginary 
dialogue  between  Eve  and  the  serpent  The  cry  raised  against  him 
was  much  increased  by  the  unseasonable  praise  bestowed  by  Charles 
Blount,  a  professed  infidel,  and  it  was  thought  expedient  that  Burnet 
should  retire  from  the  clerkship  of  the  king's  closet  The  remainder 
of  his  days  was  passed  in  retirement  at  the  Charter-house,,  where  he 
died  September  27,  1715,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  that  insti- 
tution, over  which  he  had  presided  during  thirty  years. 

Few  works  have  called  forth  higher  contemporary  eulogy  than '  The 
Sacred  Theory  of  the  Earth.'  It  will  not  indeed  stand  the  test  of 
beingconfronted  with  the  known  facts  of  the  history  of  the  earth ; 
and  Flamsteed  observed  of  it  that  he  "  could  overthrow  its  doctrine 
on  one  sheet  of  paper,  and  that  there  went  more  to  the  making  of  the 
world  than  a  fine-turned  period."  Its  mistakes  arise  from  too  dose 
adherence  to  the  philosophy  of  Des  Cartes,  and  an  ignorance  of  those 
facts  without  a  knowledge  of  which  such  an  attempt,  however  iogenious, 
can  only  be  considered  as  a  visionary  system  of  cosmogony ;  but  what- 
ever may  be  its  failure  as  a  work  of  science,  it  has  rarely  been  exceeded 
in  splendour  of  imagination,  or  in  high  poetical  conception.  Burnet 
printed  during  his  lifetime  a  few  copies  of  a  tract  in  Latin, '  De  Statu 
Mortuorum  et  Rasnrgentiam/  one  of  which  having  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  Dr.  Mead  was  handsomely  reprinted  by  that  great  patron  of 
letters,  who  did  not  know  the  name  of  its  author,  as  a  present  to  some 
few  select  friends.  Only  twenty-five  copies  were  printed  in  quarto ; 
Haittaire  revised  the  text,  and  made  many  blunders  by  inserting 
at  inaproper  places  manuscript  notes  and  additions  from  the  author's 
own  mterleaved  copy.    Upon  this  the  executor  of  Burnet  lent  Mead  a 


corrected  oopyt  from  whidi  fifty  were  printed.  It  was  aftemrii 
surreptitiouMy  published,  as  well  as  another  in  Latin,  '  De  F^  a 
Officiis  Christisnorum/  in  consequence  of  which  Mr.  Wilkissoe,  i 
friend  of  the  deceased  author  to  whom  bis  papers  had  eome,  iepd>> 
lished  them  in  1727  from  Burnet's  own  corrected  copias.  To  asee<m£ 
edition  of  the  first  tract,  in  1733,  is  added  an  appendix  '  De  Fct^H 
Judseorum  Restoratione,'  which  it  appeared  that  Bomct  had  dem^i 
so  to  place. 

BURNETT,  GILBERT  THOMAS,  was  bom  in  Marylebonc,  tm  ds 
15th  of  April,  18C0.  He  wss  educated  for  the  medical  profeasioa,  92i 
paid  particular  r.ttention  to  botany.  He  commenced  leetuiof  >^ 
botany  at  the  Hunterian  theatre  in  Windmill-street,  and  afterward 
lectured  at  the  St  Qeoige's  School  of  Medicine.  On  the  foxnk^^sa 
of  King's  College  he  was  appointed  to  the  Chair  of  Botany,  aad  n 
1838  he  became  lecturer  to  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  and  deHTe>^d 
two  courses  at  their  gardens  at  Chelsea.  In  the  same  year  he  puV 
lished  his  '  Outlines  of  Botany,'  in  2  vols.  8va  This  work  oontaorx! 
an  outline  of  the  author's  lectures  on  botany  in  King's  College,  h 
displays  great  research;  is  a  valuable  depositary  relating  to  U£ 
history  and  uses  of  plants ;  and  it  contains  a  very  extended  intro* 
dnction  to  the  study  of  cryptogamio  plants.  I'he  anthcx'  hower?t 
wss  too  fond  of  mere  verbal  classification,  and  has  overlaid  the  wb<fa0 
work  with  divisions  and  subdivisions  that  rather  conf aae  tiie  stjc^st 
than  enable  him  to  discover  the  valuable  matter  which  the  work  other 
wihe  contaioa  Mr.  Burnett  was  latterly  too  much  occupied  with  tb: 
bringing  out  this  great  work  to  devote  himself  to  origmsl  research. 
That  he  was  capable  of  this  is  however  proved  by  his  jmpers,  pubiislid 
from  time  to  time  in  the  '  Journal  of  Sdence  and  Art,*  on  wi>i« 
branches  of  natural  history,  comparative  anatomy,  and  zocAogj,  u 
well  as  botany.  The  most  important  are  those  devoted  to  phynulugic^ 
botany.  He  also  contributed  several  papers  on  medical  sabjects  t^ 
the  '  Lancet '  and  '  Medical  Gazette/  and  was  an  active  membo-  of  rij» 
Westminster  Medical  and  the  Medico-botanical  Societies. 

As  a  lecturer.  Professor  Burnett  was  remarkable  for  his  fluent  tai 
graceful  style,  and  his  amiable  manners  won  for  him  the  respKt  >£>£ 
esteem  of  his  pupils.  He  died  July  the  27th  1835,  of  pulmjE47 
consumption.  He  continued  his  lectures  till  within  a  few  days  ot  lli 
death.  A  bust,  subscribed  for  by  his  pupils,  and  executed  by  Bekiei, 
was  erected  to  his  memory  at  King's  College. 

BURNETT,  JAMES.    [Monboddo.] 

BURNETT,  JOHN,  was  admitted  advocate  at  the  Scoto  bar  on  tbf 
10th  of  December,  1785,  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  age.  In  17^ 
he  was  made  one  of  the  deputies  to  the  lord  advocate  of  SootkDd. 
and  so  continued  till  October  1803,  when,  on  the  resignation  of  Liv 
of  Elviugi^tone,  he  was  appointed  sheriff  of  the  shire  of  Haddi^gtc:^ 
In  this  place  he  remained  till  April  1810,  when  he  was  prom<>tec  V) 
be  judge  admiral  of  Scotland.  He  was  also  some  time  stan'^Tn; 
counsel  to  the  city  of  Aberdeen.  Mr.  Burnett  is  known  as  the  actt« 
of  a  valuable  treatise  on  various  brandies  of  the  criminal  Uc  of 
Scotland,  which  was  passing  through  the  press  at  the  time  of  Lis 
death,  the  8th  of  December  1810. 

BURNEY,  CHARLES,  Mus.  D.,  was  bom  at  Shrewabuiy  in  172% 
He  received  bis  earliest  education  at  the  free-school  of  Sluewsbofr, 
but  soun  removed  to  the  public  school  at  Chester ;  in  which  citj  he 
commenced  his  musical  studies,  under  Mr.  Baker,  organist  of  tha 
cathedral,  and  a  disciple  of  the  famous  Dr.  Blow.  When  he  hii 
attained  his  fifteenth  year  he  returned  to  his  native  pUoe,  and  rec^ft.c 
further  instructions  in  the  art  of  music,  from  an  elder  half-bro*Jier, 
the  organist  of  St  Mary's,  Shrewsbury.  He  then  went  to  Londoa, 
and  was  placed  for  a  term  of  three  yean  under  Dr.  Ame,  but  ovii-^ 
to  the  irregular  habits  of  that  distinguished  composer,  Barney  leani: 
much  less  from  him  than  from  the  many  opportunities  afifbrded  in  th* 
metropolis  of  hearing  the  best  music,  especially  that  of  Handd  pe^ 
formed  under  the  direction  of  the  great  master  himsell 

In  1749  Mr.  Bumey  was  elected  organist  of  a  church  in  Uie  dty; 
and  about  the  same  period  he  engaged  to  take  the  harpsichord  at  s 
subscription  concert,  held  at  the  King's  Arms,  Coruhill.  He  was  cov 
introduced  to  the  great  actress,  the  idol  of  the  theatre,  Mrs.  Cicber, 
sister  of  Dr.  Ame,  at  whose  house  in  Scotland-yard  he  bectse 
acquainted  with  most  of  the  wits,  poets,  and  men  of  letters  of  tbe 
day ;  and  by  his  courteous  manners,  lively  conversation,  and  powers 
of  pleasing,  laid  the  foundation  of  that  intimacy  with  persons  emints; 
for  talent  or  elevated  by  birth  and  fortune,  which  proved  of  the  utmos: 
importance  to  him  in  after-life.  This  also  led  to  his  composing  ^ 
music  of  three  pieces  for  Drury-Lane  theatre — Mallet's  tragedy  of 
'Alfred,'  Mendoz's  burletta,  'Robin  Hood,'  and  Woodward's  pasto- 
mime,  '  Queen  Mab/  The  success  of  tbe  latter  was  remarkable ;  ^i' 
was  taught  to  all  yotmg  ladies,  set  to  all  barrel-oigans,  and  played  s: 
all  familiar  music-parties."  Nevertheless  the  young  composer  pr^ 
served  a  strict  incognito,  which  his  daughter,  Madame  D'Arblav, 
accounts  for  by  supposing  that  as  he  was  still  under  articles  to  Dt. 
Ame,  he  "was  disfranchised  from  the  liberty  of  publishing  in  his  oini 
name."  But  from  this  thraldom  he  was  emancipated  by  one  iste 
whose  favour  he  had  ingratiated  himself,  the  acoomplislied  Folke 
Qreville,  Esq.,  then  considered  ''the  finest  gentleman  about  town," 
who  proposed  terms  to  Dr.  Ame  for  the  release  of  his  pupil,  whi^ 
were  accepted,  and  Mr.  Bumey  became  an  inmate  in  the  house  of  fail 
patron.     His  residence  at  Mr.  Greville's  scat^  Wilbury  Hotis:%  cetf 
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Andover,  was  the  means  of  much  extending  his  interoonne  with  the 
literati  and' persons  of  rank. 

Mr.  Barney  was  soon  afterwards  united  to  Miss  Esther  Sleepe,  & 
young  lady  to  whom  he  was  ardently  attached,  and  whoae  mental  and 
personal  qualities  have  heen  frequently  eulogised.  He  now  settled  in 
London,  and  may  be  said  to  have  seriously  entered  for  the  first  time 
on  his  professional  career.  Scarcely  however  had  a  year  elapsed,  when 
he  was  attacked  by  a  dangerous  fever,  from  which  he  recovered  through 
the  asnstance  of  Dr.  Armstrong,  now  only  known  as  a  poet  But  the 
disease  was  followed  by  symptoms  which  were  thought  to  indicate 
consumption,  and  he  was  earnestly  advised  by  his  physician  to  quit 
London :  he  therefore  accepted  the  situation  of  oiganist  at  Lynn,  with 
a  Hdaiy  of  100/L,  and  resided  in  that  town  nlue  years.  There  he 
designed  his  great  work,  the  *  General  History  of  Music ; '  and  there 
too  he  oommeuced  that  correspondence  with  Dr.  Johnson,  which 
subsequently  ripened  into  intimacy  and  friendship. 

In  1 760,  his  health  being  completely  restored,  Mr.  Bumey  returned 
to  the  metropolis,  and  soon  had  his  time  fully  occupied  by  his  pro- 
fessional pursuits.  Six  years  afterwards  he  produced  at  Drury-laue 
theatre  the  '  Cunning  Man,'  founded  on,  and  adapted  to,  the  music  of 
Rousseau's  'Devin  du  Yillage.'  In  1769  the  uuiversity  of  Oiiford 
conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Music,  on  which  occasion  he 
produced,  as  an  exercise,  an  anthem,  which  was  afterwards  performed 
in  Germany  under  the  direction  of  the  celebrated  Emanuel  Bach. 
His  primary  object  however  was  his  'History ; '  and  in  order  to  collect 
materials  for  it  he  made  a  personal  examination  of  the  great  libraries 
of  Europe,  and  visited  many  of  the  more  distinguished  professors  on 
the  Continent.  Of  this  tour  he  gave  an  account  in  his  '  Fresent  State 
of  Muaic  in  France  and  Italy,'  a  work,  the  arrangement  of  which  was 
arowedly  imitated  by  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his '  Tour  to  the  Hebrides.' 

In  1772  Dr.  Bumey  proceeded  again  to  the  continent  In  order  to 
complete  his  inquiries,  he  found  it  expedient  to  visit  the  Netherlands 
and  Germany.  At  Vienna  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  Metastasio, 
and  became  acquainted  with  Hasse  and  Gliick.  From  the  capital  of 
the  Austrian  dominions  he  went  by  Prague,  Dresden,  and  Berlin,  to 
Hamburg.  In  the  latter  city  he  passed  a  great  deal  of  time  with 
C.  P.  R  Bach,  from  whom  he  gained  much  interesting  information 
concerning  the  numerous  and  celebratt  d  family  of  harmonists,  and 
relative  to  other  objects  of  his  inquiry.  In  1773  Dr.  Bumey  was 
elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 

The  first  volume  of  the  *  History  of  Music'  appeared  in  1776 ;  the 
second  in  1782 ;  and  the  third  and  fourth  in  1789.  The  Commemo- 
ration of  Handel  in  1784,  an  event  of  too  much  importance  to  remain 
imperfectly  recorded,  likewise  employed  Dr.  Bumey's  pen.  In  1789 
he  was  appointed  by  his  friend  Edmund  Burke  organist  of  Chelsea 
College,  an  office  which  he  accepted  rather  for  the  sake  of  airy  and 
desirable  apartments,  which  he  was  in  consequence  enabled  to  obtain, 
than  with  a  view  to  the  trifling  emolument  arising  out  of  it.  In  1796 
he  produced  a  '  Life  of  Metastasio,'  in  8  vols.  Svo,  a  work  written  in 
an  admirable  style,  displaying  great  candour  and  taste,  and  highly 
interesting  to  the  lovers  of  the  lyric  drama  and  music ;  though  many 
of  the  poet's  letters  to  his  friend  Farinelli,  the  once  far-famed  soprano, 
might  hare  been  spared.  His  last  literary  effort  was  his  contribution 
to  the  'Cyclopaedia'  of  Bees,  for  which  he  supplied  all  the  musical 
articles,  except  those  of  a  mathematical  character. 

During  the  whole  of  his  life.  Dr.  Buraey's  high  Tory  principles  were 
openly  avowed,  though  the  party  never  exerted  their  influence  in  his 
favour;  but  when  the  Whigs  came  into  power,  in  1806,  Mr.  Wyndham, 
backed  by  Mr.  Fox,  obtained  for  him  a  pemdon  of  8002.  This  solid 
proof  of  his  country's  esteem  was  followed,  four  years  after,  by  a 
testimony  to  his  merits  of  the  most  honourable  kind — his  election  as 
a  member  of  the  National  Institute  of  France.  From  that  period 
Dr.  Bumey  relinquished  every  pursuit  which  called  for  much  intel- 
lectual effort ;  he  passed  the  whole  of  his  time  in  the  society  of  his 
family  and  friends,  by  all  of  whom  he  tkss  beloved  and  admired.  But 
by  almost  imperceptible  degrees  his  bodily  strength  diminished,  though 
his  mental  vigour  continued  unimpaired,  as  the  writer  of  this  article 
had  many  opportunities  of  witnessing.  The  severe  winter  of  1814 
produced  a  visible  effect  on  his  enfeebled  frame,  and  on  the  15th  of 
April  be  tranquilly  expired,  at  his  apartments  in  Chelsea  College. 

Several  compositions  by  Dr.  Bumey  were  published  at  different 
periods ;  but  posterity  will  only  view  him  in  his  literary  and  critical 
character,  in  which,  it  is  by  all  agreed,  he  attained  a  very  high  rank. 
'*  la  all  the  relations  of  private  life,"  says  one  who  knew  him  well, 
"  as  a  husband,  a  father,  a  friend,  his  character  was  exemplary." 

Dr.  Bumey  left  two  sons  and  four  daughters  by  his  first  wife ;  and 
by  a  second  wife— Mrs.  Stephen  Allen  of  Lynn,  a.  widow — one 
daughter.  James  Burnet,  his  eldest  son,  entered  early  in  life  into 
the  naval  service,  and  accompanied  Captdn  Cook  in  his  second  and 
third  voyages  round  the  world.  After  an  active  and  honourable  career 
he  attained  the  rank  of  rear-admiral,  and  died  in  1821,  in  his  seventy- 
first  year.  He  is  perhaps  best  known  as  the  author  of  an  able  and 
laborious  '  History  of  Voyages  of  Discovery  in  the  Southern  Ocean,'  in 
5  toIb.  4to.  Dr.  Bumey's  second  son,  the  Rey.  Charles  Buekbt,  D.D., 
jector  of  St  Paul's,  Deptford,  who  survived  his  father  only  three 
years,  was  known  as  one  of  the  most  learned  and  accomplished 
scholars  and  able  critics,  more  especially  in  Grecian  literature,  of  his 
day.     His  library  was,  at  his  death,  purchased  by  the  nation  at  the 


expense  of  14,000^,  and  placed  in  the  British  Museum.  His  second 
daughter,  Frances,  so  well  known  by  her  novel '  Erelina,*  and  by  her 
'  Diaiy,'  is  noticed  elsewhere.  [D'Abblat,  Madahe.]  A  still  younger 
daughter  followed  the  track  of  Madame  D'Arblay  as  a  novelist^  with 
considerable  though  not  equal  success. 

BURNEY,  FRANCES.    [D'Abblat,  Madame.] 

BURNS,  ROBERT,  was  bom  on  the  25th  of  January  1759,  in  a 
small  cottage  about  two  miles  S.W.  from  the  town  of  Ayr.  His 
father,  William  Bumess,  was  the  son  of  a  farmer  in  Kincardineshire, 
but,  in  consequence  of  the  reduced  circumstances  of  his  family,  he  had 
left  that  part  of  Scotland  in  his  youth  to  seek  employment  in  the 
south  as  a  gardener.  After  serving  different  masters  for  a  number  of 
years,  he  had  on  his  marriage,  in  December  1757,  tidcen  a  perpetual 
lease,  or  feu,  as  it  is  there  called,  of  seven  acres  of  land,  with  the  view 
of  setting  up  for  himself  as  a  nurseryman.  Here  he  built  vrith  his 
own  hands  the  humble  dwelling  in  which  Robert,  his  eldest  son,  was 
bom. 

The  history  of  the  poet's  early  life  has  been  very  fully  related  both 
by  himself  and  by  his  brother  Gilbert.  The  narrative  of  the  latter, 
in  particular,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  touching  ever  written. 
The  life  of  William  Bumess  was  one  continued  struggle,  which  he 
carried  on  with  the  honourable  pride  common  among  his  countrymen 
to  better  his  circumstances,  and  to  give  his  children  a  good  education. 
Robert  was  first  sent  to  a  school  about  a  mile  distant,  in  his  sixth 
year.  Afterwards  a  young  man  was  engaged  by  William  Bumess  and 
four  of  his  neighbours  to  teach  their  children  in  common,  his  em- 
ployers boarding  him  in  turns.  When  they  had  removed  to  another 
situati6n,  which  precluded  them  from  this  advantage,  the  good  man, 
after  the  hard  work  of  the  day,  endeavoured  to  instmct  his  children 
himself.  '*  In  this  way,"  says  Gilbert,  "  my  two  eldest  sisters  got  all 
the  education  they  received.**  Robert  obtained  a  little  more  school 
instruction  by  snatches,  but  the  amount  altogether  was  very  incon- 
siderabla  His  chief  acquisition  was  some  acquaintance  with  French, 
and  for  this  he  was  almost  entirely  indebted  to  himself.  What  other 
knowledge  he  obtained  he  gathered  from  the  few  books,  mostly  odd 
volumes,  which  his  father  could  contrive  to  borrow.  At  last,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1784,  William  Bumess  died,  worn  out  with  toil 
and  sorrow,  after  living  just  lone  enough  to  learn  that  a  law-suit  in 
which  he  was  engaged  with  his  landlord  had  been  terminated  by  a 
decision  which  involved  his  family  in  ruin.  He  left  five  children 
younger  than  Robert  and  Gilbert. 

In  these  circumstances  the  youth  and  early  manhood  of  the  future 
poet  were  dark  enough.  "  The  cheerless  gloom  of  a  hermit,"  he  says 
liimself,  '*  with  the  unceasing  moil  of  a  galley-slave,  brought  me  to 
my  sixteenth  year."  His  brother  Gilbert  writes,  **  To  the  buffetings 
of  misfortune  we  could  only  oppose  hard  labour  and  the  most  rigid 
economy.  We  lived  very  sparing.  For  several  years  butchers'  meat 
was  a  stranger  in  the  house,  while  all  the  members  of  the  family 
exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  of  their  strength,  and  rather  beyond 
it,  in  the  labours  of  the  farm.  My  brother,  at  the  age  of  thirteen, 
assisted  in  threshing  the  crop  of  com,  and  at  fifteen  was  the  principal 
labourer  on  the  farm,  for  we  had  no  hired  servant,  male  or  female. 
The  anguish  of  mind  we  felt,  at  our  tender  years,  under  these  straits 

and  difficulties  was  rery  great I  doubt  not  but  the  hard 

labour  and  sorrow  of  this  period  of  his  life  was  in  a  great  measure  the 
cause  of  that  depression  of  spirits  with  which  Robert  was  so  often 
afflicted  through  his  whole  life  afterwards."  Some  time  before  their 
father's  death,  and  when  his  affitirs  were  drawing  to  a  crisis,  the  two 
brothers  had  taken  another  farm,  which  they  stocked  in  the  best  way 
they  could  with  the  savings  of  the  whole  family.  *'  It  was,"  says 
Gilbert,  "a  joint  concern  among  us.  Every  member  of  tiie  family 
was  allowed  ordinary  wages  for  the  labour  he  performed  on  the  farm. 
My  brother's  allowance  and  mine  was  7^  per  annum  each ;  and  during 
the  whole  time  this  family  concern  lasted,  which  was  four  years,  as 
well  as  during  the  preceding  period  at  Lochlea,  his  expenses  never  in 

any  year  exceeded  his  slender  income. His  temperance  and 

frugality  were  everything  that  could  be  wished." 

AlitUe  before  lus  sixteenth  year,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  he  had 
**  first  committed  the  sin  of  rhyme."  His  verses  soon  acquired  him 
considerable  village  fame,  to  which,  as  he  made  acquaintances  in  Ayr 
and  other  neighbouring  towns  with  young  men  of  his  own  age,  he 
greatly  added  by  the  remarkable  fluency  of  his  expression  and  the 
vigour  of  his  conversational  powers.  The  charm  of  those  social 
meetings,  at  which  he  shone  with  so  much  distinction,  gradually  intro- 
duced him  to  new  habits.  Tet  his  brother  affirms  that  he  does  "  not 
recollect  till  towards  the  end  of  his  commencing  author  (when  his 
growing  celebrity  occasioned  his  being  often  in  company)  to  have  ever 
seen  him  intoxicated."  His  attachment  to  female  society  also^  which 
had  from  his  youth  been  very  strong,  was  now  no  longer  confined 
within  those  '*  bounds  of  rigid  virtue,"  says  his  brother,  "  which  had 
hitherto  restrained  him.  Towards  the  end  of  the  period  under  review 
(in  his  twenty-fourth  year),  and  soon  after  his  father^s  death,  he  was 
furnished  with  the  subject  of  his  '  EplBtle  to  John  Rankin.' " 

Another  affair  of  this  description  soon  after  determined  the  whole 
subsequent  course  of  his  life.  This  was  his  connection  with  Jean 
Armour,  afterwards  Mrs.  Bums,  the  fruit  of  which  was  the  birth  of 
twins.  In  the  difficulties  and  distress  to  which  both  parties  were 
reduced  by  the  consequences  of  their  imprudence,  it  was  agreed  betwee*^ 
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them  that  they  should  make  a  legal  acknowledgment  of  an  irregular 
and  private  marriage,  and  that  he  should  then  set  out  for  Jamaica  to 
posh  hia  fortune.  ''But  hefore  leaving  my  native  country  for  ever/' 
he  Bays,  **  I  resolved  to  publish  my  poems.  I  weighed  my  productions 
as  impartially  as  was  in  my  power ;  I  thought  tUey  had  merit ;  and  it 
was  a  delicious  idea  that  I  shoiUd  be  called  a  clever  fellow,  even 
though  it  should  never  reach  my  ears."  An  impression  of  600  copies 
of  the  work  accordingly  was  printed  at  Kilmarnock.  This  was  in  the 
autumn  of  1786.  The  poems  were  well  received  by  the  public,  and  after 
paying  all  expenses  the  author  cleared  nearly  202.  "  This  sum,"  he 
says,  **  c  ime  Tery  seasonably,  as  I  was  thinking  of  indenting  myself, 
for  want  of  money  to  procure  my  passage.  Ab  soon  as  I  was  master 
of  nine  guineas,  the  price  of  wafting  me  to  the  torrid  zone,  I  took  a 
steerage  passage  in  the  first  ship  that  was  to  sail  from  the  Clyde,  for 
'  hungry  ruin  had  me  in  the  wind.'  I  had  been  for  some  days  skulking 
from  covert  to  covert  under  all  the  terrors  of  a  jail,  as  some  ill-advised 
people  had  uncoupled  the  merciless  pack  of  the  law  at  my  heeU." 
This  was  to  oblige  him  to  find  security  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
children;  for  the  parents  of  the  mother  were  so  indignant  that,  not- 
withstanding what  had  happened,  they  would  not  allow  the  marriage 
to  take  place,  and  the  children  to  be  legif  imatised.  He  proceeds :  "  I 
had  taken  farewell  of  my  few  friends ;  my  chest  was  on  the  road  to 
Greenock ;  I  had  composed  the  last  song  I  should  ever  measure  in 
Caledonia,  '  The  gloomy  night  is  gathering  fast^'  when  a  letter  from 
Pr.  Blacklock  to  a  friend  of  mine  overthrew  all  my  schemes  by  opening 
new  prospects  to  my  poetic  ambition.  The  doctor  belonged  to  a  set 
of  critics  for  whose  applause  I  had  not  dared  to  hope.  His  opinion 
that  I  would  meet  with  encouragement  in  Edinburgh  for  a  second 
edition  fired  me  so  much,  that  away  I  posted  for  that  city,  without  a 
fiingle  acquaintance  or  a  single  letter  of  introduction." 

The  result  was  the  introduction  of  the  poet  to  all  who  were  eminent 
in  literature,  in  rank,  or  in  fashion,  in  tne  Scottish  metropolis.  The 
brilliant  conversational  powers  of  the  unlettered  ploughman  seem  to 
have  struck  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  with  as  much  wonder 
aa  his  poet^.  Under  the  patronage  of  the  Eail  of  Glencaim,  Dr. 
Robertson,  Professor  Dugald  Stewart^  Mr.  Henry  Mackenzie,  and  other 
persons  of  note,  a  new  edition  of  his  poems  was  published,  from  the 
profits  of  which  he  received  nearly  600^  In  the  spring  of  1788  he 
returned  to  Ayrshire,  where  his  brother  Gilbert,  who  had  taken  upon 
him  the  support  of  their  aged  mother,  was  struggliog  with  many 
difficulties  in  the  farm  they  had  conjointly  taken.  Robert  advanced 
200^.,  and  with  the  remainder  of  his  money  he  prepared  to  stoek 
another  farm — that  of  EUisland  in  Dumfriesshire— tor  himself.  Hers 
he  took  up  his  abode  in  June  1788,  having  previously  legalised  his 
union  with  Miss  Armour  by  joining  with  her  in  a  public  declaration 
of  their  marriage. 

Soon  after  this,  by  the  interest  of  Mr.  Graham  of  Fintry,  he  was 
appointed,  on  his  own  application,  an  officer  of  excise  for  the  district  in 
which  he  lived.  The  salary  which  he  received  in  this  capacity  was  origi- 
nally 502.  a  year,  but  was  eventually  increased  to  702.  His  duties  however 
interfered  so  much  with  the  attention  due  to  his  farm,  that  he  found 
himself  obliged  to  resign  the  farm  to  his  landlord,  after  having  occupied 
it  for  about  three  years  and  a  half.  About  the  end  of  the  year  1791 
he  retired  with  his  family  to  a  small  house  in  the  town  of  Dumfries, 
placing  his  dependence  for  the  future  exclusively  on  his  ohanoes  of 
promotion  in  the  exoise. 

In  Dumfries  Burns  spent  the  short  remainder  of  hid  life.  The  habits 
which  he  had  acquired  during  the  sudden  and  short-lived  intoxication 
of  his  first  introouction  to  public  notice  now  gained  entire  ascendancy 
over  him,  aa  misfortime  and  disappointment  broke  or  at  least  embit- 
tered his  spirit,  and  enfeebled  his  powers  of  resistance.  The  strong 
excitements  of  admiration  and  applause  by  which  he  had  been  sur^ 
rounded  at  Edinbui^gh  were  sought  for  at  any  cost,  and  among 
compaoioDB  of  any  order  who  would  join  him  in  drowning  reflection. 
Even  the  prospects  upon  which  he  had  placed  his  reliance  of  advance- 
meut  in  the  excise  were  suddenly  OTcrcast  in  oonsequenoe  of  some 
imprudent  expressions  which  he  had  dropped  on  the  subject  of  the 
French  revolution,  to  which  some  despicable  informer  had  called  the 
notice  of  the  board.  It  was  only  through  tiie  exertions  of  his  friend 
Mr.  Graham,  on  this  ocoanion,  that  he  was  saved  from  being  dismissed. 
Ill-health  an<l  great  dejection  of  spirits  at  lust  came  upon  him,  along 
with  the  pre«&ure  of  accumulatiog  pecuniary  difficulties.  He  had 
produced  many  of  his  happiest  pieces,  and  especially  the  best  and  the 
greatest  number  of  his  soogs,  since  the  appearance  of  the  first  Edinburgh 
edition  of  his  poems.  The  songs  were  principally  contributed  to  an 
Edinburgh  publication  called  Johnson's  '  Museum,'  and  afterwards  to 
a  work  of  much  greater  pretension,  the  well-known  'Collection  of 
Original  Scottish  Airs,'  edited  and  published  by  Mr.  George  Thomson. 
Bums's  correspondence  with  Thomson  on  the  subject  of  his  contri- 
butiona  to  this  work  has  been  printed,  and  forms  a  highly-interesting 
series  of  letters,  as  well  as  an  afiecting  chapter  in  the  poet's  history. 

He  died  July  2l8t  1796.  His  remains  were  consigned  to  the 
earth  with  the  solemnities  of  a  public  funeral,  which  was  rendered 
remarkably  imposing  by  the  voluntary  attendance  of  a  vast  multitude 
of  persons  of  all  ranks  from  every  part  of  the  surrounding  country. 
Bums  left  four  sons  (besides  a  boy  who  died  in  his  infancy),  two  of 
whom  entered  the  East  India  Company's  army :  one  of  these  has  risen 
to  the  rank  of  colonel. 


The  first  collected  edition  of  the  poems  and  letters  of  Bums  was 
published  by  Dr.  Currie  at  Liverpool,  in  4  vols.  8vo,  in  1800,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poet's  wife  and  family.  Of  the  accounts  of  his  life  that 
have  appeared  since  that  by  Dr.  Currie,  the  most  important  are  that 
by  Mr.  Lockhart^  first  published  in  1828,  that  by  Mr.  Allan  Cunning- 
ham, prefixed  to  his  edition  of  the  works  of  Bums,  in  8  Tola.  12mo, 
London,  1834,  and  that  by  Mr.  B.  Chambers  comprised  with  the  Works 
of  Bums  in  4  yolumes. 

The  history  of  literature  scarcely  affords  another  instance  of  a  popu- 
larity either  so  sudden  or  so  complete  as  that  obtained  by  the  p  >etry 
of  BurnsL  Even  in  his  own  lifetime,  and  indeed  almost  immediately 
after  his  genius  first  burst  into  public  notice,  his  name  and  his  poems 
were  familiar  to  all  ranks  of  his  countrymen.  Nor  did  the  enthu- 
siasm for  his  poetry  die  away  with  the  generation  among  whom  it 
was  first  kindled.  His  works  are  still  everywhere  a  cottage-book  in 
hii  own  land,  and  they  are  read  wherever  the  English  language  ii 
understood. 

Ko  poetry  was  ever  better  fitted  to  obtain  extensive  popularity  than 
that  of  Burns.  It  has  little  of  either  grandeur  or  richness  of  imagina- 
tion, qualities  that  demand  much  cultivation  of  mind  as  well  as  a 
somewhat  rare  endowment  of  the  poetic  temperament  for  their  appre- 
ciation and  enjoyment.  It  is  all  heart  and  passion,  and  every  human 
bosom  capable  of  feeling  strongly  must  be  stirred  by  its  fire  and 
tenderness.  The  themes  which  Burus  has  chosen  are  all  of  the  kind 
which  come  home  to  the  natural  feelings  of  men,  and  his  mode  of 
treating  them  is  the  most  simple  and  direct.  In  what  he  has  written, 
in  his  native  dialect  at  least,  there  is  nowhere  anything  of  mere 
rhetorical  ornament  or  display.  The  expression  is  throughout^  as 
truly  as  that  of  any  poetry  ever  was,  the  spontaneous  utterance  of  the 
thought  or  sentiment,  which  falls  into  measured  words  as  if  it  and  they 
were  struck  out  together  by  the  same  creative  actb  In  his  lyrical 
pieces  especially,  the  passion,  and  the  language,  and  the  melody  which 
is  '  married '  to  the  '  immortal  verse,'  seem  to  come  all  in  one  gush 
from  the  full  fountain  of  the  heart  In  this  exquisite  truth  of  style 
no  writer  in  any  language  has  surpassed  Bums.  But,  with  all  his 
nature,  he  is,  like  every  great  writer,  also  a  great  artist^  nature  being 
the  inspiration  of  his  lurt.  Nothing  can  be  more  masterly — more 
demonstrative  both  of  high  skill  and  of  general  elevation  of  mind — 
than  the  manuer  in  which  he  triumphs  over  the  disadvantages  of  a 
dialect  so  much  vulgarised  as  that  of  Scotland  had  oome  to  be  at  the 
time  when  he  wrote.  Of  mere  licence  and  indecorum  there  is  cer- 
tainly no  want  in  some  of  his  productions;  but  notwithstanding  the 
familiar  character  of  his  subjects  and  the  freedom  of  his  diction,  even 
in  his  broadest  humour,  in  his  most  unpardonable  violations  of  moral 
propriety,  in  the  rudest  riot  of  his  merriment  and  satire,  there  is  never 
anything  that  is  mean  or  grovelling,  anything  that  offends  our  sense 
of  what  is  noble  and  elevated.  Some  of  the  most  immoral  of  his 
pieces  are  distinguished  by  a  studied  propriety  of  expression  springing 
from  the  finest  taste  and  most  delicate  sensibility  to  the  beautiful. 

•BURRITT,  ELIHU,  was  bom  m  New  Britain,  Connecticut, 
United  States,  on  the  8th  of  December  1811,  tmd  was  the  youngest  of 
ten  children.  His  father  was  a  shoemaker.  Elihu  had  only  about 
three  months  tuition  at  the  district  school,  till  after  the  term  of  his 
apprenticeship  to  the  village  blacksmith  had  expired,  when,  having 
in  the  meantime  laboured  hard  at  self-instruction,  he  became  a 
student  for  aix  months  under  his  brother  Elijah,  who  was  a  school- 
master. At  this  period  he  made  considerable  progress  in  mathe- 
matics, and  in  the  Latin  and  French  languages.  On  returning  to  his 
employment  as  a  blacksmith,  in  which  he  was  engaged  from  ten  to 
twelve  hours  daily,  he  diligently  prosecuted  the  study  of  languages, 
and  managed,  he  says,  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  Greek,  Hebrew, 
Syriao,  Spanish,  Danish,  Bohemian,  and  Polish.  Mr.  Everett,  the 
governor  of  Aiassachusetts,  having  heard  some  extraordinary  accounts 
of  the  attainments  of  a  young  blaoksmith  at  Worcester,  invited  him 
to  Boston,  where  he  received  much  attention  and  kindness.  Returning 
to  his  litbours,  he  continued  His  studies,  and  in  1842  translated  some 
of  the  Icelandic  Sagas.  He  also  supplied  to  the  'American  Eclectic 
Review'  a  series  of  translations  from  the  Samaritan,  Arabic,  and 
Hebrew,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  delivering  lectures  on  literary  and 
scientific  subjects.  In  1843  he  began  to  study  the  Ethiopic,  Persiao, 
and  Turkish  languages.  In  1844  be  commenced  the  publication  of  a 
newspaper  entitled  '  The  Christiaa  Citizen.' 

Mr.  Burritt  has  taken  a  leading  part  in  advocating  the  principles  of 
the  society  calling  itself  the  '  League  of  Universal  Brotherhood/  He 
has  also  lectured  and  spoken  for  the  tempenmce  and  anti-slayety 
societies.  He  first  visited  England  in  June  1845,  and  from  that  time 
till  the  present  he  has  been  occupied  in  promoting  the  extension  of 
what  are  called  'peace  and  brotherhood'  principles,  and  in  urging 
the  adoption  of  an  ocean  penny  postage.  In  pursuit  of  these  object* 
he  has  had  a  principal  share  in  convening  congresses  of  representa- 
tives of  peace  societies,  at  London,  Paris,  Brussels,  and  Frankfurt ;  and 
has  likewise  revisited  his  native  country.  The  'Bond  of  Brother- 
hood,' a  small  periodical  issued  by  the  '  League,'  is  chiefly  th«  pro- 
duction of  Mr.  Burritt  His  other  literary  productions  include, 
'  Sparks  from  the  Anvil,* '  A  Voice  from  the  Forge,'  and  '  Peace  Papers ; 
also  '  Walks  to  John  o'  Groat  s  House,'  and  to  the  Land's  End. 

•  BURTON,  JOHN  HILL,  son  of  Lieutenan  Burton  of  the  94th 
regiment  of  foot,  was  educated  for  the  Scottish  law,  and  passed  advo- 
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cata  in  1881.  He  was  a  contribator  to  the  later  yolamea  and  to  tlie 
Supplement  of  the  '  Fenny  Cyolopeedia,'  chiefly  on  subjeets  oonneeted 
with  Seottiah  kw.  In  1842  Mr.  Burton  assisted  Sir  John  Bowring 
in  preparibg  for  the  press  the  edition  of  the  collected  works  of 
Jeremy  Bentham,  which  was  published  at  Edinhuigh  in  parts.  After 
the  completion  of  that  publication,  Mr.  Burton  in  1843  wrote  an 
'  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Works  of  Jeremy  Bentham/  and 
also  '  Benthamiana,  or  Select  Extracts  from  the  Works  of  Jeremy 
Bentham.'  In  the  'Introduction'  Mr.  Burton  enters  into  an  explana- 
tion of  the  views  of  Bentham,  and  classifies  his  works  according  to 
their  nature,  extent,  and  success,  and  also  defends  him  for  certain 
peculiarities  of  nomenclature,  and  against  those  who  have  charged 
him  with  obscurity  of  style.  The  '  Benthamiana '  is  subsidiary  to  the 
'  Introduction/  exhibiting  Bentham's  principles  and  opinions  in  his 
own  words.  In  1846  he  published  'The  Life  and  Conespondence  of 
David  Hume,'  2  vols.  8vo,  Edioburgh ;  in  1847  *  Lives  of  Lord  Lovat 
and  Duncan  Forbes  of  Culloden,'  8vo,  London ;  in  1849  he  edited 
'  Letters  of  .Eminent  Persons  addressed  to  David  Hume :  from  the 
Papers  bequeathed  by  his  Nephew  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edmbuigh,' 
8vo,  Edinburgh,  1849,  and  wrote  'Politiod  and  Social  Economy,' 
16mo,  Edinburgh,  one  of  a  series  of  '  books  for  the  people'  issued  by 
the  Messrs.  Chambers.  In  1851  he  published  'Emigration  in  its 
Practical  Application  to  Individuals  and  Communities,'  12mo,  Edin- 
burgh, 1851 ;  and  in  1852, '  Narratives  from  Criminal  Trials  in  Scot- 
land,* 2  vols.  8vo,  London.  The  most  important  narrative  of  this 
series  is  that  of  the  trial  of  Captain  Qreen  for  piracy.  Green  was 
captain  of  an  English  merchant  vessel,  and  the  piracy  was  committed 
on  the  crew  and  caxgo  of  a  vessel  fitted  out  by  the  Scotch  Darien 
Company.  Captain  Green  was  found  guilty,  and  was  executed 
April  9,  1705.  Mr.  Burton's  account  is  mainly  drawn  from  materials 
which  he  found  in  an  old  chest  in  a  cellar  belonging  to  the  Advocates' 
Library.  The  chest  contained  a  mass  of  papers  connected  with  the 
concerns  of  the  Darien  Company,  which  was  established  in  1695.  In 
1858  Mr.  Burton  published  '  The  History  of  Scotland,  from  the  Revolu- 
tion to  the  Extinction  of  the  Jacobite  Insurrection,'  2  vols.  8vo,  London. 
This  work  embraces  a  period  of  about  sixty  years,  from  1689  to  1748, 
and  includes  an  account  of  the  re-establishment  of  Presbyterianism  in 
Scotland  after  the  Revolution,  the  Union  with  England,  the  insuirec- 
tiun  of  1715,  and  the  insurrection  of  1745.  Mr.  Burton  has  also  pub- 
'lished  a  '  Manual  of  the  Law  of  Scotland,'  and  a  '  Treatise  on  the  Law 
of  Bankruptcy,'  in  that  country.  In  1854  he  was  appointed  Secretary 
to  the  Prison  Board  of  Scotland. 

BURTON,  ROBERT,  author  of  the  '  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,'  was 
bom  at  Lindley,  in  the  county  of  Leicester,  oil  the  8th  of  February, 
1576,  and  was  descended  of  a  reputable  and  ancient  family.     He 
received  part  of  his  education  at  the  grammar-school  of  Sutton  Cold- 
field,  in  the  county  of  Warwick ;  and  was  admitted  a  commoner  of 
Braaenose  College,  Oxford,  in  1593,  where  he  made  considerable  pro- 
gress in  logic  and  philosophy.      In  1599  he  was  elected  student  of 
Christchurch.    In  1616  he  was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  St.  Thomas, 
in  the  gift  of  that  college;  and  at  a  later  period,  after  the  year  1628, 
he  was  presented  by  Lord  Berkeley  to  the  rectory  of  Segrave  in 
Leicestershire.    It  is  said  that  he  composed  the  '  Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly,' published  in  1621,  with  the  intent  of   diverting  his  own 
thoughts  from  that  feeling.    These  are  all  the  facts  and  dates  recorded 
by  Anthony  Wood  concerning  Burton's  life.    He  died  at  Christchurch 
on  the  25th  of  January,  1689-40,  at  or  very  near  the  time  which  he  had 
before  foretold,  from  the  calculation  of  his  own  nativity.    This  coin- 
cidence gave  rise  to  a  rumour  which  probably  was  jocose  rather  than 
serious,  at  least  there  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence  to  support  it,  that 
he  hastened  his  own  death  that  his  astrological  skill  might  not  be  put 
to  shame.    He  bequeathed  two  sums  of  100/.  each  to  the  Bodleian 
and  the  Christchurch  library,  the  annual  proceeds  to  be  employed  in 
parchaaing  books ;  and  he  also  ordered  that  those  two  establishments 
should  select  from  his  own  collection  any  books  which  they  did  not 
possess.     Those  acquired  by  the  Bodleian  are  said  by  Bliss,  in  his 
edition  of  Wood's  *  Athenie  Oxon.,'  to  form  one  of  the  most  curious 
additions  ever  made  to  that  collection.     "They  oonsbt  of  all  the 
historical,  political,  and  poetical  tracts  of  his  own  time ;  with  a  large 
collection  of  miscellaneous  accounts  of  murders,  monsters,  and  acci- 
dents.    In  short,  he  seems  to  have  purchased  indiscriminately  every- 
thing that  was  published." 

Wood  gives  the  following  character  of  Burton :~"  He  was  an  exact 
mathematician,  a  curious  calculator  of  nativities,  a  general-read 
scholar,  a  thorough-paced  philologist,  and  one  that  understood  the 
surveying  of  lands  welL  As  he  was  by  many  accounted  a  severe 
student,  a  devourer  of  authors,  a  melancholy  and  humourous  person, 
ao  by  others  who  knew  him  well,  a  person  of  great  honesty,  plain 
dealing,  and  charity.  I  have  heard  some  of  the  ancients  of  Christ- 
church often  say  that  his  company  was  very  merrv,  faoete,  and 
juveoile ;  and  no  man  in  his  time  did  surpass  him  for  his  ready  and 
dexterous  interlarding  his  common  discourst* s  among  them  with  verses 
from  the  poets,  or  sentences  from  classical  authors ;  which,  being  then 
all  the  fashion  in  the  university,  made  his  company  more  acceptable." 

We  give  the  title  at  length,  as  it  contains  also  an  analysis,  of  his 
famous  work :— '  The  Auatomy  of  Melancholy :  what  it  is,  with  all 
the  kinds,  causes,  symptomes,  proguosticks,  and  severall  cures  of  it 
In  three  uahie  psirtitions,  with  tiieir  severall  seotionsy  memben,  and 


subsections.  PhUosophioally,  medicinally,  historically  opened  and  cut 
up.  Bv  Democritus  Junior.  With  a  satyrioall  Preface,  conducing  to 
the  following  Discourse.  Macrob.  Omne  meum;  nihil  meum.'  In 
defence  of  this  title,  he  says : — "  It  is  a  kind  of  policy  in  these  days 
to  prefix  a  fkntastical  title  to  a  book  which  is  to  be  sold ;  for  as  larks 
come  down  to  a  day-net,  many  vain  readers  will  tarry  and  stand 
gasing."  The  name  of  Democritus  Junior  is  introduced  in  the  inscrip- 
tion on  his  monument  in  Christchurch  cathedral ;  on  which  the  calcu- 
lation of  his  nativity  was  also  engraved.  A  plate  of  it  is  given  in 
Nichols's  *  History  of  Leicester,'  voL  iii  p.  418,  from  which,  together 
with  the  'Athenss  Oxoniensis,'  this  wtide  is  compiled.  The 
'  Anatomy,'  fta,  at  first  was  very  popular,  and  went  through  five 
editions  before  the  author^s  death.  Towards  the  dose  of  the  17th 
century  it  fell  into  oblivion,  and  was  seldom  seen  except  on  book- 
stalls, until  brought  into  notice  by  Johnson  (who  said  that  it  was  the 
only  book  that  ever  took  him  out  of  bed  two  hours  sooner  than  he 
wished  to  rise).  War  ton,  and  others.  Mr.  Steevens  in  his  own  copy 
noted  a  rise  in  price,  within  a  fsw  years,  from  eighteen  pence  to  a 
guinea  and  a  half.  Since  that  time  one  edition  at  least  has  been  pub- 
lished. Sterne  was  lai^ly  indebted  to  Burton's  peculiar  humour, 
though  he  never  acknowledged  it :  many  even  of  his  stories  are  copied 
word  for  word  from  the  '  Anatomy  of  MeUmcdioly :'  this  Dr.  Ferriar 
has  fully  shown  in  his  '  Illustrations  of  Sterne,'  1798.  The  '  Anatomy 
of  Melancholy'  displays  that  extent  and  variety  of  out-of-the-way 
reading  to  which  Sterne  was  a  pretender;  it  is  termed  a  '  cento '  by 
its  author,  and  consists  chiefly  of  an  immense  mass  of  quotations, 
bearing  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  some  very  little  connected 
with  the  main  topic  of  the  work.  It  is  a  book  which  will  always  be 
relished  by  men  of  scholarly  habits,  for  its  abundant  learning  and  dry, 
quaint^  and  often  splenetic  humour.  And  we  may  add  that  Sterne  is 
not  the  only  writer  who  has  resorted  to  the  'Anatomy  of  Melancholy' 
as  to  a  common  place-book,  for  learned  gamishings  of  his  literaiy 
wares. 

Not  to  be  confounded  with  the  above  is  the  author  of  a  number  of 
cheap  books  published  about  the  beginning  of  the  18th  oentuiy,  with 
the  name  of  Robert  Burton  in  the  title-page. 

BUSBB'QUIUS,  A.  G.,  a  celebrated  traveller  and  ambassador  of  the 
16th  century.  His  real  name  was  Auger  Gislen  de  Busbeo,  which, 
accordiqg  to  the  practice  of  his  age  and  country,  was  Latinised  into 
Augerius  Gislenius  Busbequius.  He  was  bom  at  Commines,  a  town 
in  Flanders,  about  1522,  and  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  the  lord  of 
Busbec,  a  nobleman  of  ancient  family,  who  brought  him  up  in  his 
own  house,  and  spared  no  care  or  expense  in  his  educatioo.  The  boy 
made  such  rapid  progress  in  his  studies,  and  his  disposition,  person, 
and  abilities,  were  so  promising,  that  his  father  became  very  fond  of 
him,  and  was  induced  to  obtain  from  his  sovereign^  the  emperor 
Charles  V.,  a  rescript  of  legitimacy  in  his  favour,  mien  he  grew  up, 
Busbequius  was  sent  to  study  in  the  best  schools  and  universities  on 
the  continent ~-to  Louvain,  Paris,  Yenice,  Bologna,  and  Padua;  at 
which  several  places  he  associated  with  the  most  learned  professors 
and  distinguished  men  of  his  times.  Having  finished  his  academical 
studies  and  returned  from  Italy,  he  visited  London,  where  he  passed 
some  time  with  Don  Pedro  Lasso,  ambassador  at  the  English  court 
from  Ferdinaqd,  then  titular  king  of  the  Romans^  but  shorUy  after- 
wards Ferdinand  I.,  emperor  of  Germany.  During  his  stay  in  England 
he  was  present  as  one  of  the  ambassador's  suite  at  the  solemnisation 
of  the  marriage  between  Philip  II.  of  Spain  and  Queen  Mary  of 
England,  in  1554.  Shortly  after  this  he  returned  to  Flanders.  Bis 
reputation  for  ability,  knowledge,  and  experience  in  public  affairs  stood 
so  high,  and  his  friends  at  the  court  of  Vienna  were  so  influential,  that 
on  the  8rd  of  November  of  the  same  year  he  received  a  letter  from 
Ferdinand,  advising  him  that  he  was  destined  for  the  important  post 
of  ambassador  to  Constantinople,  and  that  he  must  begin  his  journey 
immediately.  Busbequius  accordingly  mounted  on  horseback  (for 
there  was  then  no  other  mode  of  mi&ing  the  journey),  and  rode  from 
Brusseb  to  Vienna  through  very  bad  weather  and  detestable  roads. 
Having  reoeived  his  despatches  and  instructions  from  King  Ferdinand, 
he  set  out  with  boldness  and  alacrity  for  Constantinople,  although  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  would  nave  been  sufficient  to  deter  most 
persons.  The  Turks  were  then  at  the  height  of  their  power,  intole- 
rance, and  insolence ;  they  had  conquered  Transylvania,  and  nearly  all 
Hungary;  they  were  within  a  few  days'  march  of  Vienna,  where  their 
mere  name  spread  terror ;  and  the  reigning  Sultan,  Solyman  the  Great, 
or  ICagnifioent,  was  fierce  and  unrelenting,  and  accustomed  to  treat 
the  envoys  of  Christian  powers  who  did  not  please  him  in  a  very  sum- 
mary manner.  On  arriving  at  Constantinople,  Busbequius  found  that 
the  sultan  was  with  his  army  at  Amasia,  in  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor. 
As  his  commissions  did  not  permit  delay,  he  crossed  over  into  Asia, 
and  rode  on  to  Amasia,  where  he  staid  a  considerable  time,  and  had 
several  audiences  of  Solyman,  with  whom  he  succeeded  in  concluding 
a  further  truce  of  six  mouthi  He  rode  back  to  Vienna^  where  he 
arrived  in  August^  1555. 

In  November  of  the  same  year  he  was  again  sent  as  ambassador  to 
Constantinople.  This  time  Solyman  was  at  his  capital,  where  Busbe- 
quius took  up  his  residence  for  nearly  seven  years.  At  first  he  had 
many  difficulties  to  encoimter  from  the  pride  and  obstinacy  of  the 
Turks :  "  For  you  must  know,"  he  says  in  one  of  his  epistles,  '*  that  a 
long  series  of  happy  success  hath  so  elevated  the  minds  of  this  people 
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thai  they  make  their  own  willa,  fonooth,  the  sole  rule  of  all  reason, 
right  or  wrong."  But  Busbequius  showed  adnurable  taot  and  temper, 
and  at  the  end  of  his  long  miamon  ooneladed  an  adyantageous  treaty 
with  Solyman, 

In  1562  he  retomed  to  Vienna,  and  waa  loon  after  appointed 
governor  and  tutor  to  the  sons  of  Maximilian,  then  king  of  the  Romans, 
lliough  attached  to  the  pleasures  of  private  life  and  literary  ease,  he 
became  more  and  more  involved  with  courts  and  princes.  When  Maxi- 
milisn's  daughter,  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  was  married  to  Charles  IX. 
kiiig'of  France,  he  was  commissioned  by  the  court  to  accompany  her 
to  Paris.  The  young  queen  appointed  him  intendant  of  her  household 
and  of  all  her  afiairs,  and  when,  on  the  premature  death  of  her  husband, 
she  quitted  Fraoce^  she  left  Busbequius  at  Paris  as  her  agent  and 
repreeentative.  The  Emperor  Rodolph  on  ascending  the  throne  of  the 
Cnsan^  appointed  Busbequius  his  ambassador  to  the  French  oourt, 
where  he  remained  until  1692.  Having  then  obtained  permission  to 
visit  Flanders,  his  native  country,  in  order  to  put  his  eatates  and 
private  affiurs  in  order,  he  left  the  French  conrt  and  took  his  way 
throng^  Normandy.  Unfortunately  it  was  a  time  of  trouble  and  civil 
war  The  faction  of  the  League  were  in  arms  against  the  government, 
and  oooupied  or  over-ran  a  good  portion  of  the  kingdom.  Busbequius 
bad  very  properly  furnished  himself  with  passports  from  both  parties, 
from  the  Leaguers  as  well  as  from  the  courts  but  his  passes  did  not 
save  him  fcom  being  robbed  and  iU*treated  by  a  party  of  Leaguers  at 
Cailli,  a  village  in  Normandy,  about  three  leagues  from  Rouen.  On 
repreaentiog  to  them  the  inviolable  and  sacred  rights  attached  to  his 
character  as  ambassador,  the  brigands  set  him  at  liberty,  and  even 
restored  the  bulk  of  his  bsggage.  But  Busbequius,  now  an  old  man, 
had  received  a  shock  from  wliich  he  did  not  recover.  Instead  of 
continuing  his  journey  into  Flanders,  he  ordered  his  attendants  to 
oonvey  him  to  the  house  of  Madame  de  Maillot,  at  Saint  Germain,  close 
to  Rouen,  where  he  died  in  a  few  days,  on  the  28th  of  October,  1592. 
Philip  Camerarius,  Joseph  Scaliger,  and  other  writers,  assert  that  he 
was  murdered  by  the  robbers,  but  the  well-authenticated  facts  regarding 
his  death  are  what  we  have  stated. 

The  body  of  Busbequius  was  honourably  interred  in  the  church  of 
the  place  where  he  died,  and  his  heart  was  carried  to  Flanders  to  be 
placed  in  the  tomb  of  his  ancestors. 

As  a  literary  character  and  a  man  of  refined  taste,  this  distinguifthed 
diplomatist  o<5cupieB  a  very  honourable  placet  The  letters  in  which 
he  describes  his  two  journeys  into  Turkey,  his  residence  at  the  court 
of  Solymsn,  fta,  which  are  in  lAtin,  and  were  published  under  the 
title  of  'Augerii  Gislenii  Busbequii  Legationis  TureicsB  EpistolsB 
Quatuor,'  are  admirably  written,  and  abound  in  information  which 
will  always  be  interesting,  and  which  was  of  great  political  utility 
at  the  time  he  wrote,  when  the  cabinets  of  Europe  knew  not  what  to 
make  of  the  Ottoman  Porte.  He  thoroughly  understood  the  state  of 
the  Ottoman  empire,  which  was  then  the  terror  of  Europe,  and  he 
laid  down  a  judicious  system  for  resisting  and  attacking  it,  in  a 
treatise  entitled,  'De  Re  Militari  contra  Turcam  institu«ud&  con- 
silium.' The  orations  which  he  delivered  in  France  to  the  different 
French  kings  have  been  very  much  praised,  but  we  cannot  speak  of 
these  of  our  own  knowledge.  Besides  contributing  to  various  scientific 
and  literary  works,  Busbequius  was  the  author  of  some  interesting 
letters  on  the  state  of  France  under  the  reign  of  Henri  III.,  and  on 
the  expedition  of  the  Puke  d'Alenfon  to  the  Low  Countries.  These 
letters,  addressed  to  the  Emperor  Rodolph,  were  first  published 
in  1632. 

Notwithstanding  the  constant  labours  of  correspondence  and 
diplomacy,  he  found  time,  while  in  Turkey,  to  collect  inscriptions, 
coins,  manuscripts^  rare  plants,  and  other  specimens  of  natural 
history.  On  his  second  embassy  he  engaged  and  took  with  him  an 
artist  to  make  drawings  of  curious  botanical  and  zoological  specimens 
at  that  time  little  known  in  the  weet  of  Europe.  The  fruits  of  his 
taste,  judgment^  and  liberality  frequently  appear  in  the  works  of 
Gruterus,  Mathioli,  and  other  contemporary  writers. 

Busbequius  spoke  seven  languages— Latin,  Italian,  French,  Spanish, 
German,  Flemish,  and  Slavonian  in  peifection.  He  always  wrote  in 
Latin;  and  the  Latinity  of  his  Turkieh  travels  has  been  much 
admired  by  scholars.  This  book,  which  has  appeared  in  all  the 
modern  langusges  of  civilised  Europe,  was  translated  into  English, 
and  went  through  several  editions  in  the  course  of  the  last  century. 
A  very  good  edition,  with  index,  was  published  at  Glasgow  by  Robert 
Urie  in  1761.  The  title  is  '  Travels  into  Turkey.  Translated  from 
the  original  Latin  of  the  learned  A.  G.  Busbequius.' 

(Busbequius  s  works,  as  named  above ;  Bayle,  JHctumnairtBuiorique 
tt  Critiques  Guiociardini,  Italian  Hist.) 

BUSbY,  RICHARD,  second  son  of  Richard  Busby,  of  the  dty  of 
Westminster,  wss  bom  at  Lutton  in  Northamptonshire,  September  22, 
1606.  Having  passed  through  Westminster  School  he  was  elected 
student  of  Christchuroh,  Oxford.  So  low  were  his  finances  that  his 
fees  for  the  degrees  of  bachelor  and  master  of  arts  were  defrayed  by 
donation  from  the  parish  of  St^  Margaret^  Westminster,  51,  having 
been  given  him  for  the  former,  and  6^  ISs.  id.  for  the  latter.  This 
favour  he  gratefully  acknowledged  in  his  will  by  leaving  50^  to  the 
poor  housekeepers  in  that  pariah,  having  already  bequeathed  to  the 
parish  for  charitable  purposes  an  estate  of  525/.  per  annum,  and 
yery  nearly  5000t  in  personal  property.    In  1639  he  was  admitted  to 


the  prebeud  and  rectory  of  Cudworth  in  the  chorcb  of  Welk,  asd :» 
the  18th  of  December  in  the  following  year  he  was  appointed  hsai 
master  of  Westminster  School,  in  which  oceapataon  he  bboarBC 
during  more  than  half  a  century,  and  by  his  diligfihcw^  leamiag,  «&: 
assiduity  has  beoome  the  proverbial  representative  of  his  daas.  Is 
July  1660,  he  was  installed  as  prebendary  of  WeatmiiiBtor,  and  is  *.k 
following  August  he  became  canon  residentiary  and  treasurer  of  Wd^ 
At  the  coronation  of  Charles  IL  in  1661  he  had  the  honour  of  canja; 
the  ampulla.  His  benefactions  were  numerous  and  most  liberal  H^ 
died  April  6th  1695,  full  of  years  and  reputation^  and  waa  bozkd  ^ 
Westminster  Abbey.  His  works  were  principally  for  the  viae  of  hi 
school,  and  consist  for  the  most  part  either  of  expurgated  editknis  d 
certain  classics  which  he  wished  his  boys  to  read  in  a  faannless  f«r=, 
or  grammatical  treatises,  chiefly  in  a  metrical  form.  The  severicj  x 
his  diBoipline  is  traditional,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  rest  upo:i  ssj 
sound  authority;  and  strange  as  it  may  appear,  no  records  an 
preserved  of  him  in  the  school  over  which  he  so  long  presided. 

BOSCHING,  ANTON  FRIEDRICH,  waa  bom  at  Stadthagai,  ii 
Westphalia,  September  27,  1724.  He  studied  at  Halle,  and  aftemzGi 
went  to  St.  Petersburg  as  tutor  to  the  children  of  Count  LyiMr,  ths 
Danish  ambassador  to  the  oourt  of  Russia.  He  was  early  afamck  wi^ 
the  want  of  good  geographical  works  in  his  time,  and  be  applied  himie^ 
to  supply  the  deficiency.  Having  gone  to  CopenhageQ,  he  publish^ 
in  1752  a  description  of  the  duclues  of  Holstein  and  Sleswiek,  vhid 
was  much  approved  o£  In  1754  he  was  appointed  professor  of  phik> 
sophy  at  Gottingen,  and  would  have  obtained  the  chair  of  theologj  k 
that  university  but  for  a  treatise  in  which  he  expressed  opinions  whid 
were  considered  as  swerving  from  Lutheran  orthodoxy.  About  ITCi 
he  was  elected  pastor  of  the  German  Protestant  church  at  St.  Petenbd?, 
where  he  remained  four  years,  and  founded  a  lyoeum,  which  toum 
became  one  of  the  beet  institutions  for  education  in  the  Russian  capital 
In  1766  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  gymnasium  of  Qrauen  Kjck^ 
at  Berlin.  He  composed  for  that  institution  a  number  of  elemcatarr 
works,  which  became  very  popular  in  North  Germany.  Bd^ckis^ 
however  is  more  generally  known  for  his  '  Neue  Erdbesiereibtmg,'  cc 
*  Universal  Geography,'  the  first  part  of  which  appeared  in  1754.  Is 
1759  he  had  completed  the  description  of  Europe  in  eight  vdnas^ 
which  became  a  standard  work.  He  was  one  of  the  first  modes 
writers  who  introduced  in  a  work  of  descriptive  geography  ststr^tin 
information  on  the  wealth,  industry,  commerce,  and  ixutitntions  of  the 
various  countries.  His  statements  were  made  after  careful  inqiisT, 
and  were  generally  accurate.  Biisching*s  description  of  Europe  wu 
translated  into  English, '  A  New  System  of  Geography,'  6  vok  4tii, 
London,  1762.  His  account  of  the  northern  countnes^  Dencuaci, 
Norway,  Sweden,  the  Netherlands,  and  Germany,  is  the  most  full  sad 
elaborate  part  of  the  work.  Germany  in  particular  is  treated  wj 
minutely,  and  occupies  about  one-half  of  the  whole.  It  was  traadaaed 
into  French  under  the  title  'Atlas  Historique  et  G^ographiqoe  6b 
I'Kmpire  d'Allemagne,'  4  vola.  4to.  Busching's  whole  work  vat 
through  eight  editions  in  his  lifetime,  and  was  translated  into  tke 
principal  European  langu^gea.  In  1763  he  published  the  fint  vobse 
of '  Asia,'  which  treated  of  Asiatic  Turkey  and  Arabia,  but  went  as 
further  with  itb  He  published  also  *  Magaain  fiir  die  neue  Histir^ 
und  Geographic/  23  th.  4to,  EUimburg  and  Ualle,  1767-93;  'Nachrie&tea 
von  dem  Zustande  der  Wissenschaften  und  Kiinste  in  dem  Danisdi-^ 
Keichen  und  Landem,'  3  vols.  8vo,  Copenhagen,  1751-65;  bt^sldei 
numerous  other  works  of  geography,  biography,  education,  and  likee^i^ 
on  religious  subjects.  His  'History  of  the  Lutheran 'Churches  b 
Russia,  Poland,  and  Lithuania,*  haa  been  mentioned  with  praise.  Li 
his  biographies,  that  of  the  great  Frederic  has  been  translated  iatJ 
French  by  D'Arnez,  '  Caractire  de  Frederic  XL,'  8vo,  Berne,  17^^ 
Biisching  was  a  most  indefatigable  writer,  honest  and  indepeodect. 
and  he  laboured  earnestly  for  the  advancement  of  education  asti 
general  information.  The  Prussian  government  afforded  him  enecn- 
ragement  and  support;  and  in  his  latter  years  his  correspondence, 
which  was  veiy  extensive,  was  made  free  of  postage  cfaaigea  He  died 
at  BerUn  Mi^  28, 1793. 

His  son,  /ban  Gustavus  Theophllus  Buschino,  bom  at  Berlm  ia 
1788,  was  a  diligent  and  useful  writer  chiefly  on  the  literature  and  ans 
of  Germany  in  the  middle  ages.  He  was  for  some  time  keeper  of  ths 
records  at  Breslau.    He  died  in  May,  1829. 

BUSK.  GEORGE.    [See  vol.  vi.  coL  984.] 

BUSSY  D'AMBOISE,  LOUIS  DE  CLERMONT  DE,  one  of  t&f 
favourites  of  the  Duo  d'Anjou,  brother  of  Henri  IIL,  king  of  France, 
liittle  is  known  of  this  minion  but  the  history  of  his  desperate 
bravery  and  his  crimes.  During  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomev, 
having  joined  the  assassins,  he  murdered  with  hia  own  hand  bi^ 
relation,  Antoine  de  Clermont,  with  whom  he  had  a  law-auit  for  ^ 
marquisate  of  Rdnel ;  but  the  edict  which  soon  afWrwarda  paased  is. 
favour  of  the  Huguenots  deprived  him  of  any  profit  from  this  blocdj 
deed.  He  afterwards  commanded  at  Angers,  where  his  exactioas 
rendered  him  most  unpopular;  and  having  long  interrupted  ib« 
tranquillity  of  Paris  by  private  brawls  and  combats,  in  which  he  set  at 
nought  the  terrors  of  the  Bastile  and  the  authority  of  the  king,  iit 
became  so  odious  to  Henri  III.  by  frequent  acts  of  presumptionf  thss 
he  gave  information  to  Charles  de  Chambes,  count  of  Hontaorean,  d 
an  intrigue  which  Bussy  carried  on  with  his  wife.  Monteoreau  os»ii- 
pelled  the  wretched  adulteress  to  write  a  letter  with  her  own  hsad, 
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making  an  asBignation  in  the  ChAteau  de  Constanciercs,  where  tbo  in- 
jured huaband  awaited  Bnasy  with  a  numerous  ambuscade  of  armed 
men,  and,  in  spite  of  a  most  oourageous  reaistanoe,  put  him  to  death  on 
August  19th,  1579.  (De  Thou,  Izyiii.  9.)  With  the  strange  taste  for 
loathsome  subjects  which  charaoterises  so  manj  of  the  present  race  of 
popular  French  writers,  Dumas  has  chosen  the  fate  of  Bussy  for  the 
subject  of  a  romance — *La  Dame  de  Montsoreau.' 

BUTE,  JOHN  bTUART,  third  EARL  OF,  was  the  eldest  son  of 
John,  earl  of  Bute,  in  the  Scottish  peerage,  and  of  Ladj  Anne  Camp- 
bell,  daughter  of  tiie  fiii»t  duke  of  ArgylL  He  was  bom  in  1713,  and 
received  his  education  at  Eton.  He  appears  to  have  been  introduced 
to  public  life  in  February  1737,  by  being  elected  one  of  the  sixteen 
Scottish  representative  peers.  From  that  period  he  seems  to  have 
proceeded  in  a  steady  course  of  court  favour.  In  1737  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Police  in  Scotland,  a 
board  which  was  suppressed  in  1782.  It  was  probably  about  this  time 
that  he  was  introduced  to  the  uotice  of  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales. 
Of  the  circumstances  of  this  introduction,  '  The  Contrast '  gives  the 
following  curious  account : — **  The  Duchess  of  Queensberry  having 
entertained  her  friends  wifch  the  play  of  the  '  Fair  Penitent,'  the  part 
of  Lothari'j  fell  to  the  lot  of  his  lordship,  in  which  he  succeeded  so 
much  better  than  in  his  late  performances  in  the  character  of  a  states- 
man, that  he  was  greatly  admired,  and  particularly  by  his  late  Royal 
Highness  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales,  who  took  great  notice  of  this 
occasional  Roscius,  and  invited  him  to  Leicester  House."  Lord 
Waldegrave  ('  Memoirs,'  p.  36)  also  states  the  prince  used  frequently 
to  Bay  of  him,  **  Bute  is  a  fine  showy  man,  and  would  make  an  excel- 
lent ambasfiador  in  any  court  where  there  was  no  business."  In 
August  1738  Lord  Bute  was  made  a  Knight  of  the  Thistle,  and  a  few 
days  after  one  of  the  lords  of  the  bedchamber  to  the  prince.  On  the 
death  of  Frederick,  in  March  1751,  Lord  Bute  retired  for  some  time  to 
the  country ;  but  it  soon  became  apparent  that  he  was  not  ooly  con- 
sulted by  the  princess  in  regard  to  all  points  connected  with  the 
education  of  her  son,  afterwards  Qeorge  III.,  but  that  he  was  in  all 
political  matters  her  chief  adviser.  He  was  eventually  appointed 
Groom  of  the  Stole  to  the  young  priuce ;  and  Junius  scarcely  appears 
to  have  exaggerated  when  he  said  that  from  "that  moment  Lord  Bute 
never  suffered  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  be  an  instant  out  of  his  sight." 

On  the  accession  of  Georga  III.  (October  1760),  Lord  Bute,  who  had 
obtained  a  great  ascendancy  over  the  miod  of  his  pupil,  was  sworn  a 
member  of  the  privy  council,  and  made  Groom  of  the  Stole.  In 
March  1761  he  resigned  that  office,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the 
principal  seoretaii^  of  state.  This  elevation  of  the  favourite  to  a 
place  in  the  government  was  effected  by  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Legge, 
the  able  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  by  the  concerted  resignation 
of  the  Earl  of  Holdemess,  who  resigned  bis  place  in  consideration 
of  a  handsome  pension,  and  the  reversion  of  the  wardenship  of  the 
Cinque  Ports.  Mr.  Pitt  however  still  continued  for  some  time 
longer  nominally  at  the  head  of  the  admioistration.  On  the  5th  of 
October  Mr.  Pitt  retired  from  the  cabinet  before  the  growing  influence 
of  the  new  secretary.  Of  the  heads  of  the  old  Whig  connexion,  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  was  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  still  clung 
to  office;  but  at  length,  on  the  29th  of  May  1762,  he  resigned,  and 
Lord  Bute  was  appointed  his  successor.-  On  the  22nd  of  September 
following  he  was  admitted  a  Knight  of  the  Garter.  On  the  4th  of 
April  1761  his  countess  hod  been  created  a  British  peeress,  by  the  title 
of  Baroness  Mountatuart,  with  remainder  to  her  issue  male  by  his 
lordship. 

The  history  of  the  administration  of  Lord  Bute  belongs  to  the 
history  of  the  country,  and  it  is  one  which  it  is  impossible  to  read 
without  feelings  of  something  like  humiliation.  His  career  was  shaped 
apparently,  from  first  to  last,  with  a  view  to  his  own  elevation,  and 
the  removal  of  every  one  from  office  who  was  likely  to  stand  in  his 
way  was  effected  in  a  more  open  and  unscrupulous  manner  than  had 
been  seen  for  some  years.  His  sudden  rise,  unsupported  by  any 
description  of  ability,  sooi^  called  forth  its  natural  accompaniments 
in  bitter  personal  attacks  and  unscrupulous  libels.  To  say  nothing  of 
the  well-known  '  History  of  the  Minority,'  the  object  of  which  is  a 
defence  of  the  politics  of  Lord  Chatham  and  Earl  Temple,  Wilkes's 
weekly  paper,  the  '  North  Briton,'  which  began  and  ended  with  Lord 
Bute's  administration,  is  throughout  occupied  in  the  abuse  of  his  lord- 
ship and  everything  connected  with  hinu  The  '  North  Briton '  was 
set  up  in  opposition  to  the  'Briton,'  a  paper  established  in  the  interest 
of  the  minister. 

Lord  Bute  was  (ilertainly  the  most  unpof-ular  English  minister  of 
modem  times.  While  he  madly  attempted  to  govern  the  country  by 
the  king's  name  alone,  he  had  opposed  to  hxm  not  only  all  the  old 
factions  of  the  state,  which  he  aimed  at  putting  down  and  destroying, 
but  the  whole  nation ;  and  professing  to  hold  the  doctrine  that  the 
ministers  were  not  really  the  executive  gorernment^  but  literally  only 
the  servants  or  clerks  of  the  crown,  he  surrounded  himself  while  in 
power  with  individuals  in  general  utterly  incapable  of  adding  strength 
to  hia  ministry  by  their  abilities  or  personal  importance.  The  late 
Lord  Liverpool  indeed  (then  Mr.  Jenktnson)  was  his  private  secretary; 
but  his  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  for  instance,  was  Sir  Francis 
Dashwood,  afterwards  Lord  Despenser,  a  person  wholly  incompetent. 

The  most  important  event  in  Lord  Bute's  administration  was  the 
termination  of  the  war  with  France,  1^  the  peace  of  Paris,  concluded 


Fcbriuiy  10th  17G3.  It  was  long  a  strong  popular  belief  tuat  the 
English  minister  was  bribed  by  Franoe  to  consent  to  this  treaty;  but 
no  evidence  worthy  of  credit  was  ever  brought  forward  to  confirm 
this  rumour.  But  it  may  be  mentioned  as  a  proof  how  far  the  belief 
extended,  that  Wilberforce  records  in  Ms  'Diary*  under  July  16, 
1789,  that  Lord  Camden  told  him,  "he  was  sure  Lord  Bute  got 
money  by  the  peace  of  Paris."  As  we  said,  there  is  no  good  ground 
for  any  such  belief,  but  Ldrd  Bute's  *  undignified  eagerness  for  the 
peace,  and  the  readiness  he  was  known  to  have  expressed  to  have 
accepted  far  less  honourable  terms  than  those  ultimately  obtained — 
unworthy  as  they  were  generally  esteemed—were  quite  sufficient  to 
give  countenance  to  the  rumour.  The  peace  was  violently  denounced 
in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Pitt,  who  went  so  for  in  his  invective 
as  to  refer  to  Bute  as  "  not  the  foreign  enemy  but  another  enemy." 
Bute  however  had  large  majorities  in  both  houses,  and  he  carried 
himself  with  his  usual  haughtiness,  dismissing  from  their  employ* 
ments  every  one  who  had  ventured  to  protest  against  his  measures. 
The  dukes  of  Newcastle  and  Grafton,  and  the  Marquis  of  liockingham, 
bad  their  lord-lieutenancies  taken  from  them,  and  it  is  affirmed  that 
Bute  carried  his  enmity  so  far  as  to  dismiss  inoffensive  clerks  from 
their  employments  in  the  public  offices,  *'  merely  because  tiiey  had 
been,  in  the  first  instance,  recommended  to  them  by  some  statesmen 
adverse  to  the  peace "  (Mahon,  v.  23,  chap,  xli.)  But  the  storm  of 
unpopularity  was  too  fierce  for  Bute  to  moke  head  against  it^  On  the 
8th  of  April  1763  Lord  Bute  suddenly  resigned.  His  friends  generally 
gave  out  at  the  time  that  he  had  taken  offioo  only  with  the  purpose 
of  bringing  the  war  to  an  end,  and  that  in  now  retiring  he  only  followed 
a  determination  which  he  had  from  the  first  openly  avowed.  His  own 
account  however  is  somewhat  different,  as  it  is  given  in  a  letter  to  a 
friend,  which  has  been  published  by  Mr.  Adolphus. — "  Single,"  he 
there  says,  *'  in  a  cabinet  of  my  own  forming,  no  soul  in  the  house  of 
lords  to  support  me  except  two  peers  (Lords  Denbigh  and  Pomfret), 
both  the  secretaries  of  state  silent,  and  the  lord  chief  justice  whom 
I  brought  myself  into  office,  voting  fop  me,  yet  speaking  against  me 
— the  ground  I  tread  upon  is  so  hollow,  that  I  am  afraid  not  only  of 
falling  myself,  but  of  involving  my  roynl  master  in  my  ruin :  it  is 
time  for  me  to  retire."  His  lordship's  own  powers  of  oratory  were 
not  such  as  to  make  up  for  the  silence  of  his  colleagues.  He  expressed 
himself  with  a  deliberate  pomposity  of  utterance,  his  words  slowly 
dropping  out  at  regular  intervals,  which  the  witty  Charles  Townshend 
used  to  call  the  minister's  minute  guns. 

Though  Lord  Bute  retu'ed  from  office  he  still  retained  the  confidence 
of  the  king ;  and  he  undoubtedly  nominated  hii  immediate  successors. 
In  the  following  August,  also,  when  the  sudden  death  of  the  Earl  of 
Egremont,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  again  shook  the  new  cabinet, 
he  engaged  in  a  negociation,  which  came  to  nothing,  with  the  view  of 
bringing  Lord  Chatham  into  office.  Lord  Bute's  continued  influence, 
as  supposed  to  be  exerted  behind  the  throne,  was  long  a  favourite 
topic  of  popular  declamation;  but  no  proof  of  the  fact  was  ever 
brought  forward,  and  all  the  recent  evidence  which  has  appeared 
tendd  to  show  that  from  the  time  Bute  ceased  to  be  a  minister,  the 
king  began  gradually  to  rely  more  and  more  on  his  own  judgment. 
Bute  himself  authorised  his  son  to  state  "  upon  his  solemn  word  and 
honour,"  that  he  never  offered  an  advice  or  opinion  concerning  the 
disposition  of  offices  or  the  conduct  of  measures,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  by  himself  or  any  other,  from  the  time  the  late  Duke  of 
Cumberland  was  consulted  in  the  arrangement  of  a  ministry  in  1765." 
As  Lord  Mahon  observes  ('  Hist,  of  Eug.'  c.  xlv.),  "  this  statement  is 
as  to  the  main  fact — the  cessation  of  all  intercourse  between  the  king 
and  the  earl — quite  sufficient  and  satisfactory."  (See  also  Lord  John 
Russell's  '  Introduction  to  Bedford  Papers,'  voL  ill) 

According  to  Sir  Egerton  Br^rdges,  in  his  edition  of  CoUins's 
'  Peerage,'  Lord  Bute  passed  the  last  six  or  seven  years  of  his  life  in 
the  most  deep  and  unbroken  retirement,  principally  at  a  marine  villa, 
which  he  built  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff  at  Christcburch,  in  Hampshire, 
overlooking  the  Needles  and  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Here  his  priucipal 
delight  was  to  listen  to  the  melancholy  roar  of  the  sea."  **  He  was 
more  fond  of  the  sciences,"  it  is  added,  **  than  of  works  of  imagination ; 
but  his  favourite  study  was  botany,  on  which  he  printed  at  his  own 
expense  a  work  in  nine  volumes  quarto,  of  plates  appertaining  only  to 
England.  Only  twelve  copies  were  printed,  of  which  the  expense 
amounted  to  10,000^"  Lord  Bute  died  at  his  house  in  South  Audiey- 
street,  London,  on  the  10th  of  March  1792.  He  hod  married  in 
1736,  Mary,  the  only  daughter  of  Edward  Wortley  Montagu,  of 
Wortley,  in  Yorkshire ;  and  by  that  lady,  who  eventually  inherited  a 
large  fortune  by  the  death  of  her  brother,  Edward  W.  Montagu,  the 
traveller,  he  had  seven  sons  and  six  daughters.  His  eldest  son  was 
in  1 796,  created  Marquess  of  Bute,  in  the  British  peerage.  A  daughter. 
Lady  Louisa  Stuart,  who  contributed  some  interesting  '  Introductory 
Anecdotes'  to  Lord  Whamdiffe's  edition  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montagu's  works,  died  in  August  1851,  when  within  a  few  days  of 
completing  her  94th  year. 

BUTLER,  CHARLES,  was  bom  in  London  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
family  in  1750.  He  was  the  son  of  Mr.  James  Butler,  who  was  the 
youngest  son  of  Simon  Butler  of  Appletree,  Northamptonshire :  his 
mother's  name  was  Qrana  After  receiving  the  rudiments  of  education 
at  a  Roman  Catholic  school  at  Hammersmith,  he  was  sent  to  the 
English  college  at  Douay ;  and  on  quitting  that  removed  to  Linooln'fl 
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Inn,  where  he  entered  on  the  study  of  the  law,  and  ultimately  practised 
as  a  conveyancer.  The  remainder  of  his  life  may  be  comprued  in  the 
history  of  hia  numerous  publications.  He  first  appeared  before  tiie 
public  anonymously  in  an  essay  published  in  1773,  *  On  Houses  of 
Industry/  which  chiefly  related  to  the  county  of  Norfolk,  and  beyond 
that  county,  as  its  author  very  modestly  says  of  it,  it  obtained  very 
little  circulation.  Five  years  afterwards  he  wrote  a  more  important 
pamphlet, '  On  the  Legality  of  Impressing  Seamen,'  which  procured 
for  him  the  acquaintance  of  Lord  Sandwich,  at  that  time  first  lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  who  wrote  a  few  pages  in  the  second  edition,  and  of 
Wedderbume,  then  solicitor-general,  and  afterwards  Lord  Lough- 
borough. The  chief  arguments  and  authorities  were  taken  from  the 
speech  of  Sir  Michael  Forster,  in  the  case  of  Alexander  Broadfoot,  who 
was  indicted  for  the  murder  of  a  sailor,  being  one  of  a  party  that 
endeavoured  to  impress  him.  So  little  original  matter  is  added  in  the 
pamphlet  to  the  arguments  of  Sir  M.  Forster,  that  Mr.  Butler  after- 
wards refused  to  admit  it  into  the  general  collection  of  his  works.  In 
the  following  year  Mr.  Butler  prepared  a  speech,  which  Lord  Sandwich 
delivered  in  the  House  of  Ix>rd8,  in  defence  of  his  government  of 
Greenwich  Hospital;  and  about  the  same  time,  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Wilkes,  he  appeared  as  an  inquirer  into  the  autiiorahip  of  Junius. 
A  letter,  including  the  results  of  their  oonversationi^  was  printed 
without  Mr.  Butier's  knowledge  in  the  'Anti-Jacobin  Review,'  and  it  is 
reprinted  in  his  '  Beminiscences.'  In  the  additional  remarks  made  on 
.  the  reprint  in  the  '  Reminiscences,'  Mr.  Butier  seems  inclined  to  believe 
that  Junius  himself  has  never  been  detected;  that  he  was  of  too  high 
a  rank  to  be  bought,  and  that  Sir  Philip  Francis  was  his  amanuensiB.  Mr. 
Butler  next  engaged  himself  in  the  professional  task  of  continuing  and 
com  pleting  Mr.  Hargnve's  edition  of '  Coke  upon  Littieton.'  Numerous 
editions  of '  Coke  upon  Littleton '  followed  at  intervals  during  the  life  of 
Mr.  Butier.  To  thu  work  succeeded  'Horso  JuridicsB  subsecivss ;  being 
a  connected  series  of  Notes  respecting  the  Qeography,  Chronology, 
and  Literary  Histoiy  of  the  Principid  Codes  and  Original  Documents 
of  the  Grecian,  Roman,  Feudal,  and  Canon  Law ;'  an  outiine  of  great 
use  to  the  historian  as  well  as  to  the  lawyer.  Mr.  Butier  also  super- 
intended a  new  edition  of  Feame's  '  Essay  on  Contingent  Remainders,' 
and  he  contributed  to  Mr.  Seaward's  'Anecdotes'  an  'Essay  on  tiie 
Character  of  Lord  Mansfield's  Forensic  Eloquence.'  The  'Horso 
Biblicse'  comes  next,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  popular  of  all  Mr. 
Butler's  woriLS :  it  speedily  ran  through  five  editions.  The  first  part 
professes  to  contain  an  hutorical  and  literary  account  of  the  original 
text,  early  versions,  and  printed  editions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments ;  the  second  to  embrace  a  similar  account  of  the  Koran,  the 
Zend-Avasta,  the  Kings,  and  the  Edda.  In  1806  the  great  change  in 
the  constitution  of  the  Austrian  dominions  induced  Mr.  Butler  to 
draw  up,  chiefly  from  Anderson  and  Koch,  a  succinct  history  of  the 
geographical  and  political  revolutions  of  the  German  empire.  His 
pen  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  lai^ely  employed  on  subjects 
regarding  his  own  church,  which  are  collected  in  his  general  works. 
Among  them  are— lives  of  Bossuet,  of  Fenelon,  of  Abb^  de  Ranc^ 
abbot  of  La  Trappe ;  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  of  Erasmus,  of  Ghrotius, 
of  Henrie  Marie  de  Boudon,  of  Thomas  &  Kempis,  of  the  Chancellor 
L'Hdpital,  &a,  and  of  his  own  uncle,  the  Rev.  Alban  Butier,  author  of 
'  Lives  of  the  Saints,'  a  work  which  Mr.  Butler  himself  continued. 
The  relief  proposed  to  be  given  to  the  Roman  Catholics  in  1795 
occasioned  three  books,  written  in  conjunction  with  Joseph  Wilkes,  a 
Benedictine,  and  named  from  the  colour  of  their  covering  the  '  Blue 
Books.'  It  is  needless  to  say  that  Mr.  Butler  was  a  strenuous  advocate 
of  Roman  Catholic  emancipation,  and  that  much  of  the  successful 
progress  of  that  measure  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  '  Historical  Memoirs 
of  the  English,  Irish,  and  Scottish  Catholics,'  1819.  Hitherto  he  had 
abstained  from  controversy,  but  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Southey's '  Book 
of  the  Church'  engaged  him  in  a  series  of  letters  to  that  writer,  and 
afterwards  in  two  replies  to  the  present  Bishop  of  London,  and  to  the 
Rev.  George  Townsend.  They  were  written  in  a  spirit  of  gentleness 
very  seldom  found  in  similar  publications.  The  first  volume  of  his 
'  Reminiscences,'  chiefly  containmg  the  history  of  his  literary  life,  was 
published  In  1822,  the  second  in  1827.  They  contain  some  interesting 
details,  but  are  expressed  in  the  cramped  style  of  most  autobiographies. 
As  a  conveyancer  Mr.  Butier  had  full  practice,  and  he  was  the  first  of 
his  communion  who  was  called  to  the  bar  after  the  Relief  Act  in  1791. 
He  was  afterwards  made  king's  counsel.  Mr.  Butier  died  at  his  own 
house  in  Great  Ormond-street,  London,  leaving  behind  him  an 
unblemished  character  and  a  considerable  literary  reputation,  June  2, 
1882.    {Oentleman*tMaga8ine,lBS2;  JUminitctncei,) 

BUTLER,  JAMEa    [Obmokd,  Duke  of.] 

BUTLER,  JOSEPH,  bom  at  Wantage  in  Berkshke  in  1692,  was  the 
son  of  Thomas  Butier,  a  respectable  shopkeeper,  and  a  dissenter  of  the 
Presbyterian  denomination.  He  received  the  rudiments  of  his  educa- 
tion in  the  free  grammar-school  at  Wantage,  whence  he  was  removed 
io  the  Dissenting  Academy  of  Tewkesbury  in  Gloucestershire,  then 
superintended  by  Mr.  Jones,  who  had  the  singular  fortune  of  having 
for  pupils,  with  the  view  of  beiog  ordainwl  to  the  Presbyterian 
ministry,  three  young  men,  afterwards  prelates  of  the  Established 
Church— Chandler,  Butier,  and  Seeker;  the  two  latter  were  contem- 
poraries. It  was  here  that  Butler  gave  the  first  proofs  of  the  peculiar 
bent  of  his  mind  to  abstruse  speculation.  Being  dissatisfied  with  the 
aiguBMnt '  h  priori'  of  Dr.  Samuel  Claike  in  his  <  Demonstration  of  the 


Being  and  Attributes  of  God,'  he  ventured,  being  then  only  in  hit 
twenty-second  year,  to  express  by  a  letter  hk  doubts^  and  to  offisr  his 
objections,  to  that  acuta  writer.  Dr.  Clarke  was  for  a  timo  nna^ 
quainted  with  the  name  of  his  oorrespondenl  Tlia  manner  in  wiiich 
he  replied  to  Butler's  objections,  and  the  fact  of  his  publishing  the 
letters  in  which  they  were  conveyed,  with  his  own  answers,  in  subse- 
quent editions  of  his  work,  sufficient^  show  that  he  felt  die  remarks 
of  his  youthful  correspondent  to  be  not  without  their  weight 

About  this  time  Butier  was  led  to  a  more  particular  examination  of 
the  tenets  of  the  religious  body  to  which  he  belonged,  the  result  of 
whi<^  after  some  natural  opposition  from  his  father,  accompanied 
with  remonstrances  from  several  respeotable  Presbyterian  divines,  was 
a  secession  from  Presbyterianism,  and  a  conformity  to  the  Church  of 
England.    His  views  beiog  thus  changed,  he  entered  Oriel  College, 
Oxford,  in  March,  1714,  and  soon  alter  was  admitted  into  holy  ordt-ra. 
WhUe  at  Oriel  he  formed  a  friendship  with  Mr.  Edward  Talbot,  the 
second  son  of  Dr.  Talbot,  bishop  of  Durham,  a  oircumstanoe  to  wiiich 
he  appean  to  have  owed  his  subeequent  promotion.    In  1718  he  was 
recommended  by  Mr.  Talbot  and  Dr.  Clarke  to  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  Master 
of  the  Rolls,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  preacher  at  the  RoUa.    In 
1721,  on  being  presented  by  Bishop  Talbot  to  the  rectory  of  Haaghton, 
near  Darlington,  he  divided  his  residence  between  the  BioXLa  and  his 
parochial  benefice.   In  1725  he  received  Stanhope,  one  of  the  wealthiest 
but  most  retired  rectories  in  England,  from  the  same  patron,  in 
exchange  for  Haughton.    In  1726  he  resigned  the  Rolls  preaehenhip^ 
and  went  to  reside  upon  his  rectory  of  Stanhope.    In  tho-same  year  he 
published  a  volume  of  fifteen  sermons  preached  at  the  Rolls.     These 
sermons  are,  upon  his  own  acknowledgment^  of  a  somewhat  ftbetrase 
character,  which  arises  as  much  from  the  method  as  from  the  scope 
of  his  argument,  which  is  to  demonstrate  vice  to  be  "  a  violation  or 
breaking  in  upon  our  nature.'*   He  wished  to  show  tiiat  man  was  formed 
for  virtue,  and  that  vice  is  a  departure  from  his  intended  oondition; 
to  prove  that  religion  and  virtue  were  primarily  natural  to  man ;  that 
they  constitute  order,  whereas  their  opposite  is  disorder.    Although 
his  object  might  have  been  effected  by  the  more  direct  proof  that  "  vice 
is  contrary  to  the  nature  and  reason  of  things,"  he  chose  the  other 
method,  as  "  in  a  peculiar  manner  adapted  to  satisfy  a  fair  mind,  and 
as  more  easily  applicable  to  the  several  particular  relations  and  dr- 
cumstances  in  life."     The  first  three  sermons  are  entiUed  *  Upon 
Human  Nature;  or,  Man  considered  as  a  Moral  Agent'    That  man  is 
made  for  society,  is  evident  from  all  we  know  of  him ;  the  very  parts 
of  his  body  show  dependence  one  on  another ;  and  it  is  no  wresting 
of  words  or  of  argument  to  carry  the  comparison  further,  and  to 
show  that  mankind  in  general  is  a  body  made  up  of  a  number  and 
variety  of  members^  like  the  natural  body.    As  it  is  the  office  of  hii 
own  several  component  parts,  or  members,  each  io  assist  and  benefit 
the  others,  so  it  is  the  duty  of  each  member  of  society  to  promote  the 
general  welfan ;  and  any  deviations  from  this  rule,  which  is  in  fiict  a 
rule  of  nature,  have  been  the  deviations  of  ignorance  and  sin*    The 
author  establishes  his  point  by  three  proofs.    Pint,  there  is  in  man 
a  natural  principle  of  benevolence,  which  is,  in  its  degree^,  to  society 
what  self-love  is  to  the  individual ;  and  that  there  is  such  a  principle^ 
appears  from  the  existence  and  operation  of  those  feelings  which  are 
called  affections.    Are  we  not  inclined  to  love,  to  fnendiahip,  to  com- 
passion ?    That  we  are  thus  inclined  in  any  degree  is  enough  for  the 
purpose.    It  mattera  not  how  narrow  and  obscure  these  feelings  are. 
If  they  exist  at  all,  they  "  prove  the  assertion,  and  point  out  what  we 
were  designed  for."    Secondly,  there  are  several  affections  or  paasiocs 
distinct  lK>th  from  benevolence  and  self  love,  which  in  general  con- 
tribute and  lead  us  to  public  good  as  really  as  to  private.     Thirdly, 
there  is  a  principle  of  refiection  bj  which  men  approve  or  disapprove 
of  their  own  actions ;  this  is  conscience^  which  faculty  tends  to  raatrain 
men  from  doing  mischief  to  one  another,  and  leads  them  to  do  good. 
That  man  has  evil  dispositions  is  no  objection  to  this  mode  of  aigu- 
ment,  for  his  ungovemed  passions  incline  him  to  act  against  his  own 
interests  as  well  m  against  the  interests  of  others.    The  pure  aaturs 
of  man  then  would  lead  him  to  right  conduct  in  society,  or  what  we 
denominate  virtuei    To  understand  the  purpose  of  a  being,  we  must 
ascertain  the  bent  of  his  true  nature ;  and  where  the  true  nature  is 
known,  there  can  be  no  difficulty.    The  illustration  used  is  that  of 
the  eye.    The  eye  is  designed  for  vision ;  and,  as  we  are  not  to  judge 
of  first  design  from  any  state  of  defect  into  which  it  may  have  casually 
fallen,  neither  are  we  to  judge  of  the  true  nature  of  man  from  any 
pf^ent  pervereion  of  inclination ;  and  the  objection  to  bis  argument, 
**  that  nature  is  that  to  which  any  man  is  most  inclined,  and  that  the 
following  of  nature  is  but  a  following  of  inclination,  which  may  be 
different  in  different  individuals,"  is  answered  by  an  explanation  of  the 
term.    "By  nature,"  he  says,  ''is  often  meant  no  more  than  some 
principle  in  man,  without  regard  either  to  the  kind  or  degree  of  it' 
This  however  is  manifestly  wrong;  for  the  same  person  may  have 
contrary  principles,  driving  or  urging  him  contrary  way%    Again, 
*'  Nature  is  frequentiy  spoken  of  as  consisting  in  those  passions  which 
are  strongest,  and  most  influenoe  the  actions."    This  is  wrong  tea 
Men  are  certainly  now  vicious,  as  it  were,  by  nature ;  but  they  are  so 
because  their  nature  is  deteriorated,  and  the  argument  refers  to  the 
original  and  pure  nature.    In  neither  of  these  senses  is  man's  primaiy 
nature  to  be  received,  because,  to  follow  nature  in  either  of  them, 
would  be  a  wandering  from  the  original  deaign,  and  a  following  of 
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wbat  had  become  faulty.  The  text  of  the  eeoond  Bexmon  shows  the 
meaning  in  which  the  word  nature  ought  to  be  uiBed.  **  For  when  the 
Qentiles  which  have  not  the  law,  do  by  nature  the  things  contained 
in  the  law,  these  having  not  the  law  are  a  law  unto  themflelves. 
Which  show  the  works  of  the  law  written  in  their  hearts,  their 
ooDsciences  also  bearing  witness,  and  Uielr  thoughts  the  meanwhile 
accusing  or  else  excusing  one  another."  Conscience  makes  man  a 
moral  agent.  It  justifies  and  it  condemns.  It  cannot  justify  what 
is  wrong;  it  cannot  condemn  what  is  right;  right  therefore  is  natural 
to  man»  and  determioed  by  the  testimony  of  conscience  alone.  After 
establishing  the  supremacy  of  conscience,  he  forms  his  notion  of 
human  nature,  in  the  following  of  which  virtue  is  said  to  oonsiBt„  and 
the  deviation  from  wUich  is  vice.  "As  tiie  idea  of  a  civil  constitu- 
tion implies  in  it  united  strength,  various  subordinations,  under  one 
direction,  that  of  the  supreme  authority,  the  different  strength  of  each 
particular  member  of  the  society  not  coming  into  the  idea;  whereas, 
if  you  leave  out  the  subordination,  the  union,  and  the  one  direction, 
you  destroy  and  lose  it :  bo  reason,  several  appetites,  passions,  and 
affections  prevailing  in  different  degrees  of  strength,  is  not  that  idea 
or  notion  of  human  nature;  but  that  nature  consiBts  in  these  several 
principles  considered  as  having  a  natural  respect  to  each  other,  in  the 
several  passions  being  naturally  subordinate  to  the  one  superior  prin< 
ciple  of  reflection  or  conscience.  Eveiy  bias,  instinct,  propension 
within,  is  a  real  part  of  o\ir  nature,  but  not  the  whole.  Add  to  these 
the  superior  faculty,  whuee  office  it  is  to  adjust^  manage,  and  preside 
over  them,  and  take  in  this  its  natural  superiority,  and  you  complete 
the  idea  of  human  nature.*'  A  deviation  from  it,  or  its  violation,  he 
thus  defines :  "  And  as  in  civil  government  the  constitution  is  broken 
in  upon  and  violated  by  power  and  strength  prevailing  over  authority, 
ao  the  constitution  of  man  is  broken  in  upon  and  violated  by  the 
lower  faculties  or  principles  within  prevailing  over  that  which  is  in  its 
nature  supreme  over  them  alL'*  Man  indeed  cannot  be  considered  as 
left  to  hiinself,  to  act  as  present  inclination  may  lead  him :  the  vexy 
mbility  of  putting  the  questions,  "  Is  this  I  am  going  about  right,  or 
is  it  wrong  ?  Is  it  good,  or  is  it  evil  ?"  implies  an  obligation  to  act 
rightly,  for  it  shows  that  he  has  a  natural  conception  of  right.  The 
objection,  "  Why  should  we  be  concerned  about  anything  out  of  and 
beyond  ourselves!"  is  thus  removed.  Are  we,  or  can  wo  be,  indif- 
ferent to  disgrace,  neglect,  or  contempt  ?  Man  is  by  nature  disposed 
to  action ;  and  "  upon  comparing  some  actions  with  this  nature,  they 
appear  suitable  and  correspondent  to  it :  from  comparison  of  other 
actions  with  the  same  nature,  there  arises  to  our  view  some  unsuitor 
bleness  or  diaproportion."  Those  which  aro  most  suitable. to  it  aro 
the  law  or  design  of  nature;  and  that  which  promotes  real  happiness, 
or  the  true  purpose  of  nature^  is  virtue. 

These  sermons  contain  the  germ  of  those  principles  of  analogy 
which  were  afterwards  developed  by  the  author  in  a  separate  work; 
when  viewed  in  aU  their  parts  and  bearings,  they  must  be  considered 
as  one  of  the  most  successful  attempts  to  expliun  the  true  nature  of 
man  as  a  moral  agent,  and  to  discover  the  springs  of  human  action. 
It  has  been  observed  by  a  recent  vniter  (Austin,  '  The  Province  of 
Jurisprudence  determined,'  p.  109),  ''In  so  far  as  I  can  gather  his 
opinion  from  his  admirable  sermons,  it  would  seem  that  the  compound 
hypotheais  (that  is,  the  hypothesis  compounded  of  the  hypothesis  of 
utility,  and  the  hypothesis  of  the  moral  sense)  was  embraced  by 
Bishop  Butler.  But  of  this  I  am  not  certain :  for,  from  many  passages 
in  those  sermons,  we  may  infer  that  he  thought  the  moral  sense  our 
only  index  and  guide."  In  this  remark  we  concur :  in  several  passages 
Butler  seems  to  consider  the  moral  sense  as  that  by  which  we  judge 
of  the  character  of  actions,  and  yet  there  are  other  passages  which 
appear  to  prevent  us  from  adopting  this  conclusion. 

It  ia  unnecessary  to  analyse  the  other  admirable  discourses :  that 
on  the  government  of  the  tongue  is  a  masterpiece  of  its  kind ;  and 
the  sermons  on  resentment  and  forgiveness  of  injuries  are  equallv 
remarkable  for  the  profound  insight  into  the  principles  by  which 
human  society  is  held  together,  and  for  their  practical  utility* 

To  this  volume,  in  a  later  edition,  he  appended  six  other  sermons, 
preached  on  certain  public  occasions.  One  of  these  sermons  (the 
fourth)  is  well  calculated  to  meet  certain  objections  that  have  been 
made  to  the  education  of  the  poor. 

His  residence  at  Stanhope  continued  until  1733,  when  he  was  drawn 
from  his  retirement  by  being  appointed  chaplain  to  Lord  Chancellor 
Talbot.  About  the  same  time  he  was  presented  by  his  patron  to  a 
prebend  in  the  church  of  Rochester.  This  was  done  through  the 
interposition  of  his  friend  and  fellow-pupil  Seeker,  who  was  anxious 
for  bis  re-appearance  in  the  world,  and  wished  to  see  him  in  some 
more  conspicuous  station  than  the  rectory  of  Stanhope.  Seeker, 
having  taken  occasion  to  mention  him  to  Queen  Caroline,  her  Majesty 
remarked  that  she  thought  he  was  dead ;  and,  not  satisfied  with  his 
assurance  to  the  contrary,  she  inquired  of  Archbishop  Blackbume, 
who  replied,  "  No,  madam,  but  he  is  buried."  In  1736  Butler  was 
appointed  clerk  of  the  closet  to  the  queen,  upon  whom  he  was  in  con- 
stant attendance  until  her  death  in  the  following  year.  He  had  lately 
produced  his  great  work,  'The  Analogy  of  Religion,  Natural  and 
Revealed,  to  the  Constitution  and  Course  of  Nature/  which  he  had 
presented  to  her  Majesty  before  publication,  and  which  he  dedicated 
(o  the  liord  Chancellor  Talbot^  "  in  acknowledgment  of  the  highest 
obligations  to  the  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham  and  to  himsell"  In  this 
noa.  DiY.  you  i. 


work  it  was  his  aim  to  demonstrate  the  connection  between  the  present 
and  a  futuro  state,  and  to  show  that  thero  could  be  but  one  author  of 
both,  and  consequently  one  general  system  of  moral  government  by 
which  they  must  be  regulated.  Of  this  admirable  work  it  has  been 
justly  observed—"  Upon  the  whole,  as  our  author  was  the  first  who 
handled  the  argument  in  proof  of  religion  from  analogy  in  a  set 
treatise,  he  has  undeniably  merited  the  character  of  a  first  discoverer; 
others  indeed  had  occasionally  dropped  some  hints  and  remarks  of 
the  argument,  but  Dr.  Butler  first  brought  it  to  a  state  of  perfection. 
The  treatise  contains  the  finishing  and  completion  of  that  way  of 
reaMoning,  the  foundation  whereof  was  laid  in  his  sermons." 

The  year  after  the  death  of  Queen  Caroline,  Butler  was  made  bishop 
of  Bristol;  and  in  1740  he  was  presented  to  the  deanery  of  St  Paul's, 
on  which  occasion  he  resigned  the  rectoiy  of  Stanhope.  One  of  his 
first  acts  of  patronage  was  to  bestow  on  bis  old  master,  Mr.  Barton, 
master  of  the  school  at  Wantage,  the  rectory  of  Hutton  in  Essex. 
Butler  was  always  liberal  in  the  expenditure  of  his  money;  he  laid 
out  on  the  episcopal  palace  of  Bristol  4000Z.,  and  he  was  a  munificent 
benefactor  to  charitable  institutions.  In  1746  he  was  appointed  clerk 
of  the  closet  to  the  king;  and  in  1750  was  translated  to  the  see  of 
Durham,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Edward  Chandler,  who  had  also 
been  a  puf>il,  as  already  mentioned,  at  the  academy  at  Tewkesbury. 
The  short  time  that  he  held  this  see  allowed  him  to  make  only  one 
visitation  of  his  diocese.  The  chaxge  which  he  delivered  to  his  clergy 
on  that  occasion  subjected  him  to  much  animadversion.  He  had 
b^;un  by  lamenting  the  general  decay  of  religion,  and  noticed  it  "as 
a  complaint  by  all  serious  persona."  As  an  aid  in  remedying  this  evil 
he  recommended  his  clergy  to  **  keep  as  well  as  they  wero  able  the 
form  and  face  of  religion  with  decency  and  reverence,  and  in  such  a 
degree  as  to  bring  the  thoughts  of  religion  often  to  tiie  minds  of  the 
people;  and  to  endeavour  to  make  this  form  moro  and  more  sub- 
servient to  promote  the  power  and  reality  of  it."  He  insisted  that 
although  the  form  might  and  often  did  exist  without  the  substance^ 
yet  that  the  substance  could  not  be  preserved  among  mankind  without 
the  form.  He  in-itanced  the  examples  of  heathen^  Mohammedan,  and 
Roman  Catholic  countries,  where  the  form  had  been  very  influential 
in  causing  the  superstition  to  sink  deeply  into  the  mind;  and  he 
inferred  that  true  religion  would,  by  the  same  rule,  sink  the  more 
deeply  with  such  aid  into  the  minds  of  all  who  should  be  serious  and 
well  disposed.  These  observations,  which,  like  all  the  remarks  of  this 
profound  thinker,  show  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  human  nature, 
were  strongly  censured  as  savouring  of  popery,  and  he  was  particularly 
attacked  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  '  A  Serious  Inquiry  into  the  use  and 
importance  of  External  Religion,  occasioned  by  some  passages  in  the 
Right  Reverend  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham's  Charge  to  the  Clergy 
of  that  Diocese.'  The  very  sentence  in  which  he  says  that  the  form 
is  to  be  made  '' subservient  to  promote  the  reality  and  the  power," 
ought  to  have  been  sufficient  to  protect  him.  Bishop  Butler  did  not 
long  enjoy  his  last  prefermentb  His  health  rapidly  declined,  and  he 
died  at  Bath  on  the  16th  of  June  1752,  and  was  buried  in  Bristol 
cathedral.  His  writings,  though  not  numerous,  are  sufficient  to  i^ow 
the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  the  solidity  of  his  judgment,  and  the 
great  powers  of  his  mind.  His  statement  of  a  question  is  fSur  and 
candid,  his  reasoning  is  close  and  sincere^  and  his  conclusions  nearly 
always  j  ust  and  convincing.  His  piet^  was  unostentatious  but  fervent, 
with  something  from  natural  disposition  and  the  grave  direction  of 
his  studies  approaching  to  gloom.  A  man  whose  thoughts  were  so 
seriously  employed,  whose  inquiries  were  of  so  abstruse  a  character, 
could  hardly  be  otherwise.  Still  "no  man  ever  more  thoroughly 
possessed  that  medbioi  of  witdom  which  the  apostle  enjoins;  he  had 
noticed  the  expression  for  its  beauty;  his  heart  and  disposition  wero 
conformed  to  it,  and  in  high  as  m  humble  life  it  was  uniformly 
manifested  in  his  conversation.  Neither  the  consciousness  of  in- 
tellectual strength,  nor  the  just  reputation  which  he  had  thereby 
attained,  nor  .the  elevated  station  to  which  he  had  been  raised,  in  the 
slightest  degree  injured  the  natural  modesty  of  his  character,  or  the 
mildness  and  sweetness  of  his  temper,"  His  intercourse  with  clergy 
and  laity  was  open  and  free ;  his  income  he  considered  to  belong  to 
his  station,  and  not  to  himself;  and  so  thoroughly  was  this  feelizig  of 
his  understood  that  his  relatives  never  indulged  the  expectation 
of  pecuniary  benefit  from  his  death.  It  was  his  remark,  on  his  pro- 
motion to  Durham, "  It  would  be  a  melancholy  thiog  in  the  close  of  life 
to  have  no  reflections  to  entertain  oneself  with,  save  that  one  had  spent 
the  revenues  of  the  bishopric  of  Durham  in  a  sumptuous  course  of 
livings  and  enriched  one's  friends  with  the  promotions  of  it,  instead 
of  really  having  set  oneself  to  do  good,  and  to  promote  worthy  men." 
It  has  already  been  stated  that  he  was  accused  of  a  disposition  to 
popery,  in  consequence  of  some  expressions  in  his  charge  to  the  clergy 
of  Durham.  This  chaxge  was  repeated  by  an  anonymous  writer  fifteen 
years  after  his  death,  and  was  made  to  rest  chiefly  on  the  ciroumstance 
of  his  having  put  up  a  cross  in  the  episcopal  chapel  of  Bristol  It  was 
also  asserted  that  he  had  died  in  communion  with  the  Church  of 
Rome.  His  friend  Seeker,  at  that  time  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
satis&ctorily  disproved  the  charge.  He  did  not  deny  that  the  bishop 
had  erected  the  cross,  but  this,  he  contended,  was  no  manifestation  of 
popery ;  it  was  merely  as  an  emblem  and  a  memorial  of  the  Christian 
faith.  With  respect  to  his  having  died  in  communion  with  the  Church 
of  Rome,  the  ciroumstance  was  not  even  hinted  at  until  fifteen  yean 
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after  his  death ;  and  it  ia  clearly  shown,  by  the  testimony  of  those 
who  attended  him  in  his  Ust  iUness,  that  there  is  no  truth  in  the 
statement  Bishop  Butler  was  never  married.  His  works  are  oolleoted 
in  two  volumes,  8vo,  which  have  been  several  times  reprinted. 

BUTLER,  SAMUEL,  was  bom  at  Strensham,  in  Woreestershire, 
about  1612,  and  educated  in  the  Free  School  at  Worcester.  The 
finances  of  his  father,  who  was  a  small  farmer,  would  not  allow  him  to 
be  matriculated  at  Cambridge,  to  which  university  he  desired,  and  his 
proficiency  in  learning  entitled  him  to  proceed.  Accordingly,  he 
engaged  as  clerk  to  Mr.  Jeffereys,  an  eminent  justice  of  the  peace,  of 
Carlscroom,  in  his  native  county.  Here  in  his  leisure  hours  he 
employed  himself  in  studying  history,  poetry,  music,  and  painting; 
some  specimens  of  his  skill  in  the  last-named  art  existed  not  long 
since,  and  it  is  said  were  not  worth  preserving.  We  know  not  how  he 
afterwards  obtained  an  introduction  to  Elizabeth  countess  of  Kent, 
but  under  her  patronage  he  had  access  to  a  well-stocked  library,  and 
enjoyed  the  conversation  of  the  learned  Selden.  He  entered  after- 
wards into  the  service  of  Sir  Samuel  Luke,  a  knight  of  ancient  family 
in  Bedfordshire,  who  had  been  one  of  Oomwell's  commanders,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  prototype  of  the  character  of  Hudibraa. 
After  the  Bestoration  he  became  secretary  to  Richard,  earl  of  Carbury, 
Lord  President  of  the  Principslity  of  Walei^  who,  on  the  revival  of 
the  court  of  the  Marches,  made  him  steward  of  Ludlow  Castle;  soon 
after  which  he  married  Mrs.  Herbert,  a  gentlewoman  of  good  ftimily, 
whose  fortune  was  lost  to  him  by  being  invested  in  bad  securities.  It 
is  also  said  that  he  was  secretary  to  the  second  Oeorge  Villiers,  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  when  he  was  chancellor  of  Cambridge.  With  that 
nobleman,  with  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  and  with  many  other  wits  of  ^e 
time,  he  certainly  lived  on  terms  of  familiar  intercourse ;  yet  he  died, 
according  to  the  common  report — for  which  however  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  real  foundation — in  great  poverty  in  1680,  and  wss 
buried  in  the  churchyard  of  St  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  at  the  expense 
of  his  friend  Mr.  WilHam  Longueville,  a  bencher  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
who  became  possessed  of  his  papers. 

The  first  part  of  Hudibras,  containing  three  cantos,  was  published 
in  1663,  and  soon  became  eminently  popular,  and  was  much  quoted 
even  at  court  In  the  next  year  appeared  the  second  part  The 
third,  part^  which  does  not  bring  the  poem  to  a  conclueion,  was  not 
published  till  1678.  Three  small  volumes  of  posthumous  works  were 
published,  as  Johnson  says,  '*!  know  not  by  whom  collected  or  by 
what  authority  ascertained."  Two  more,  undoubtedly  genuine,  were 
afterwards  printed  by  Mr.  Thyer  of  Manchester.  Some  of  hui 
posthumous  poems  are  very  obscene. 

Such  is  the  scanty  record  of  perhaps  the  most  witty  writer  in  our 
langusge.  "The  events  of  his  life,"  says  his  biographer,  whom  we 
have  already  cited,  "  are  variously  stated,  and  all  t^at  can  be  told  with 
certainty  is  that  he  was  poor."  On  a  work  so  well  known  as  Butler's 
' Hudibras'  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  make  a  single  remark.  Voltaire 
has  well  said  of  it  that  it  onitee  the  wit  of  Don  Quixote  with  that  of 
the  Satyre  Menipp^.  Hudibras,  the  hero,  is  a  Presbyterian  justice, 
who,  fired  with  the  same  species  of  madness  as  the  Don  Quixote  of 
Cervantes,  undertakes  the  reform  of  abuses,  in  company  with  his 
Squire  Ralph,  an  Independent  clerk,  with  whom  he  is  almoat  always 
engaged  in  controversy.  This  union  of  the  knight  errant  and  the 
Presbyterian  is  faulty  in  the  outset,  and  in  the  conduct  of  the  poem 
there  is  little  to  satisfy  the  reader.  The  adventures  are  tiresome  and 
tedious,  but  the  dialogues  are  carried  on  with  a  strain  of  wit  which 
appears  to  be  exhaustless.  The  characters  which  were  before  the 
eyes  of  our  forefathers  have  passed  away,  but  so  great  was  Butler's 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  that  many  of  his  distichs  have  become 
proverbifiJ.  However  easy  may  appear  the  style  of  burlesque  which  he 
has  adopted,  and  however  frequently  a  similar  course  has  been 
followed  after  him,  it  is  not  among  the  least  proofs  of  Butler's  ex- 
traordinary excellenoe  that  he  is  still  without  a  rival  among  his 
imitators.  The  standard  edition  was  published  in  1744  in  two  vols. 
8vo,  with  laboriously  illustrative  notes  by  Dr.  Grey.  In  1721  John 
Barber,  citizen  and  one  time  Lord  Mayor  of  Londou,  erected  a  cenotaph 
in  Westminster  Abbey  to  Butler's  memory,  which  provoked  a  just 
epigram  from  Samuel  Wesley,  and  a  sarcasm,  which  appears  to  have 
been  little  merited,  from  Pope. 

BUTLER,  SAMUEL,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  was  bom  at  Kenil- 
worth,  Warwickshire,  30th  of  January,  1774.  His  father  was  Mr. 
William  Butler,  a  respectable  inhabitant  of  the  village.  He  was 
educated  at  Rugby  School,  and  in  1792  was  entered  at  St  John's 
College,  Cambridge.  His  university  career  was  very  successful : 
besides  obtaining  three  of  Sir  William  Browne's  medal^  two  for  the 
Latin  ode  and  one  for  the  Greek  ode,  he  was  elected  in  1793  to*the 
Craven  Universi^  scholarship,  and,  after  taking  his  bachelor's  degree, 
he  gained  the  first  of  the  Chancellor's  two  gold  medals  that  are 
annually  given  for  classical  scholarship;  and  both  in  1797  and  1798  he 
carried  off  the  Members'  pri*e  for  the  beet  Latin  Essay  by  Bachelors 
of  Arta.  In  1797  he  had  been  elected  a  Fellow  of  his  College,  and  in 
1798  he  accepted  the  appointment  of  head  master  of  ShrewsbuiT 
School  In  1802  he  was  presented  by  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  to  the 
vicarage  of  Kenilworth;  in  1807,  by  Bishop  Comwallis,  to  a  prebendal 
stall  m  Lwhfield  Cathedral ;  and  in  1822  he  was  made  archdeacon  of 
Derby.  He  had  taken  his  degree  of  D.D.  in  1 81 1.  Under  Dr.  Butler 
Bhrewsbuiy  School,  the  reputation  of  which  had  fallen  very  low, 


gradually  rose  to  eminence,  and  he  continued  to  preside  over  it  till  k 
was  promoted,  in  1836,  to  the  see  of  Lichfield  and  Coventxy,  or,  as  h 
is  now -entitled,  of  Lichfield,  the  arobdeaoonry  of  Goveatcy  hajia^ 
been  annexed  the  same  year  to  the  diocese  of  Worcester.  But  from 
that  time  his  health  rapidly  gave  way,  and  his  death  took  place  a^ 
Eceleshall  Castle,  Staffoidshire,  the  episcopal  residenoe,  cm  the  4th  d 
Deoember  1839.  He  had  married,  in  1798,  Harriet,  fifth  danghter  «£ 
tiie  Rev.  Dr.  Apthorp,  vicar  of  Croydon  and  rector  of  St  Hary-le-Bov; 
and  he  left  a  son  and  two  daughters. 

Dr.  Butler  is  stated  to  have  been  much  beloved  in  private  life ;  )sa 
public  distinction  was  derived  from  his  able  eonduei  of  hia  ac^od  asai 
his  steady  profession  of  liberal  or  Whig  politics.  Of  his  literary  wocki 
the  most  considerable  is  his  edition  of  .Aochylos,  which  be  waa  aelecfaed 
to  superintend  by  the  Syndics  of  the  Cambridge  Univenity  Preas 
about  the  time  when  he  removed  to  Shrewsbury,  and  the  first  ai  the 
four  4to  volumes  of  which  appeared  in  1809,  the  last  in  1818.  It  is 
also  printed  in  8  vols.  8vo.  This  edition,  in  which  the  text  ia  that  of 
Stanley,  hss  not  much  reputation.  The  first  volame  eoon  after  its 
appearance  was  made  the  subject  of  an  article  in  the  *  Edinboi^ 
Review/  No.  29  (October,  1809),  which  immediately  drew  from  Bat.sr 
'  A  Letter  to  C.  J.  Blomfield,  oontainiog  Remarka  on  the  Edinbor^ 
Review  of  the  Cambridge  .£ecbylus,'  8vo^  1810.  A  more  dabcnie 
'  criticism  on  the  second  volume  appesml  in  the  same  wozk.  No.  33  (fur 
February,  1812).  Dr.  BuUer^s  best  known  work  is  hia  'Sketch  of 
Modem  and  Ancient  Oeogrsphy,  for  the  use  of  SchooU,'  8vo,  whkb 
originally  appeared  at  Shrewsbury  in  1813,  a  work  of  iitUe  value  wfaea 
first  published,  and  ^oUy  obsolete  now ;  and  the  two  Atlases  whki 
the  author  afterwards  published  to  be  used  along  with  it  may  b» 
described  in  the  same  termsi  Dr.  Batler  published  in  1797  an  sto 
volume,  entitled  'H.  Musuri  Carmen  in  Platonem,  la.  Gaaanboci  ia 
Jos.  Scaligerum  Ode ;  aceedunt  Poemata  at  Ezereitationes  utriusqisf 
Lingu» ;'  and  '  A  Pzazis  on  the  Latin  Prepositions,'  8to,  1823  (after- 
wards three  times  reprinted).  He  also  translated  Luoien  Bonaparte'i 
poem  of  'Charlemagne,'  in  conjuction  with  the  Rev.  F.  Hodgtoa; 
and  he  published  sundry  single  sermons  at  diveia  times.  Dr.  Bot^ 
left  a  valuable  collection  of  Aldine  editions,  and  also  of  Greek  and 
Latin  manuscripts. 

BUTTMANN,  PHILIP  EARL,  an  eminent  scholar  and  myth^dogi^ 

was  bom  on  the  5th  of  December  1764,  at  Frankfurt-on-tho-Main.    Ia 

the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  dropped  his  second  Christain  name,  bss 

they  both  appear  on  the  title-pages  of  his  earlier  woriu.    fie  waa 

descended  from  the  French  Protestants  who  took  refuge  in  GennuT 

from  the  persecutions  of  Louis  XIV.    His  father,  Jacob  Buttmaiai,  a 

respectable  stationer,  placed  him,  at  an  early  age,  under  the  care  cf 

Purman,  the  learned  rector  of  the  gymnasium  of  his  native  place.    Ia 

1782  he  went  to  Oottingen  to  follow  up  his  classical  investigatioa 

under  the  snperintendanoe  of  Heyne.    In  1786,  after  a  abort  stay  it 

Frankfurt,  he  visited  his  brother-in-law.  Dr.  Ehrmann  of  Strsabcnrg. 

There    he  became  acquainted  with  Schweighauser,  who  iras  tbea 

engaged  on  his  edition  of  '  Polybius,'  and  Buttmann  made  hia  first 

appearance  as  a  philologer  in  some  notes  which  he  furnished  to  ika 

laborious  work.    Shortiy  after  this  he  was  appointed  geographietl 

teacher  to  the  young  prince  of  Anhalt  Dessau,  in  which  sitoation  Le 

remained  for  about  eight  monthe.    In  1788  he  went  to  Berlin,  and  in 

the  course  of  a  year  or  two,  became  assistant  librarian  to  the  king,  addin? 

to  his  rather  inadequate  salary  by  taking  private  pupihs  and  writiQ^ 

for  the  booksellers.     In  1792,  he  published  a  short  Greek  gnounar, 

which  at  once  established  itself  in  all  the  schools  of  Germany.     Bote- 

mann  was  appointed,  in  1796,  secretary  to  the  royal  library,  and  fosi 

years  afterwards  he  was  made  a  professor  in  the  Joe<diimthal»cbe 

gymnasium,  the  high  school  of  Berlin ;  he  held  this  appointment  till 

1808,  when  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  original  professors  in  the  ne? 

university.    He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  royal  academy  of  ficioBffi» 

in  1806 ;  but  so  great  was  his  reputation,  that  his  'Essay  on  Apol^. 

and  Artemis'  was  inserted  in  the  transactions  of  that  society  thi«e 

years  before  he  entered  it.    Shortly  after  his  appointment  as  profes^.tr 

in  the  university  he  was  selected  from  his  colleagues  as  classical  tui^ 

to  the  prince  royal.    After  Spalding's  death,  in  June,  1811,  Buttmazm 

was  elected  his  successor  as  secretaiy  to  the  historical  philologisl 

class  of  the  royal  academy  of  sciences ;  but  he  felt  this  office  ao  iikeoiDe. 

that  nothing  but  his  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  academy  o^ali 

have  induced  him  to  retain  it    The  peculiar  constitution  of  the  societr 

however  induced  him  to  accept  this  appointment,  and  his  panegrr^ 

adds  that  in  conducting  its  business,  he  introduced  many  conv^iieg- 

abridgments  of  formalities  without  departing  from  essentiaJa    In  l!^i. 

he  was  appointed  head  librarian  to  the  king,  and  in  1824  was  made  i 

knight  of  the  Prussian  Red  Eagle  of  the  third  clasa     F^m  this  jes 

till  his  death  he  was  afflicted  with  repeated  attacks  of  apoplexy:  be 

died  on  the  21st  June  1829.    Buttmann  was  married,  in  ISOO,  to  ti^ 

eldest  daughter  of  Dr.  Selle,  the  king's  physician,  by  whom  he  left  a 

family;  his  son  Augustus  republished, in  1883,  his  father^s  weU-kno«t. 

edition  of  '  Demosthenei^  Oration  against  Midiaa'    Bottmann  wrote 

his  own  life,  up  to  the  time  of  his  beaming  a  member  of  the  Beriis 

academy,  in  the  third  part  of  Lowe's  collection  ('Bildnjase  jetalebender 

Berliner  Gelehrter  mit  Selbstbiographien'). 

The  best  known  of  Buttmann's  writings  are: — L  His  three  cele- 
brated Grammars:  (1),  the  School  Grammar;  (2),  the  intermedial 
Greek  Ghnunmar,  of  which  a  translation  by  Boileau  was  pubhabed  ia 
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London  in  1888,  and  another  in  America  by  Ftoteaaor  Robinson;  (8), 


-         -     ^  mythological 

and  histonoal  essays. 

I  A  memorable   feature  in  Buttmann's  literaiy  character  was  his 

willingness  to  give  assistance  to  other  writera  He  began  with  assisting 
Schweighauser;  and  Heindorf,  Biester,  Wolf,  Spaldkig,  and  Niebuhr, 
suooessively  received  and  acknowledged  his  valuable  aid.  In  all  his 
literary  labours  Buttmann  was  distmgnished  for  an  honest  and  discri- 
minating scepticism ;  he  never  doubted  however  but  with  a  wish  to 
find  out  the  truth,  uid  in  oontriviog  methods  of  fathoming  a  difficulty 
he  never  was  exceeded  in  ingenuity.  His  private  character  was  vexy 
amiable,  and  doubtless  Schleiermacher  was  justified  in  saying  that 
**  there  was  hardly  one  in  the  circle  of  his  literacy  acquaintances  so 
well  known,  so  unanimously  appreciated,  and  so  entirely  beloved 
as  he  was." 

BUTTON,  SIR  THOMAS,  one  of  the  early  Arctic  navigators,  was  an 
able  seaman  in  the  reign  of  James  L,  whose  son  (the  Prince  Henry) 
seems  to  have  been  his  first  patroo.  In  1612,  about  three  years  after 
tiie  unhappy  death  of  the  navigator  Hudson,  the  merchants  of  London 
engaged  Button  to  follow  up  Hudson's  discoveries  with  two  ships,  the 
'Resolution'  and  the  'Disoovery/  Grossing  the  Atlantic^  Button 
entered  Hudson's  Straits  to  the  south  of  Resolution  Islands,  and  then 
keeping  without  deviation  a  western  course,  he  reached  Southampton 
Island.  Sailing  still  to  the  west,  he  fell  in  with  the  American  conti- 
nent, in  eO"*  4(K  N.  lat  From  this  point  of  the  mainland,  which  he 
named  'Hope  Cheeked,'  he  made  away  to  the  south,  and  on  the 
15th  of  August  1612,  he  discovered  the  mouth  of  Nelson's  River,  in 
57"*  10'  N.  lat  At  this  point  he  determined  to  winter;  and  to  secure 
his  ships  against  the  icebergs,  he  caused  strong  piles  to  be  driven  into 
the  sea.  Button,  Uke  several  recent  commanders  of  Arctic  expe- 
ditions, showed  great  ability  in  amusing  his  men,  in  order  to  keep  up 
their  spirits  against  the  depressing  effects  of  inactivity :  he  proposed  to 
them  questions  connected  with  navigation  and  mathematics,  and  thus 
mingled  instruction  with  amusement.  During  tiieir  detention  here 
several  of  the  sailors  died.  On  the  return  of  spring  he  employed  his 
ships'  companies  in  killing  game,  which  was  so  abundant  tiiat  1800 
dozen  of  white  partridges  were  brought  in  during  their  stay. 

The  river  thawed  on  the  16th  of  February,  and  in  two  months,  the 
sea  being  dear  of  ice,  he  explored  the  bay  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Nelson's  River,  and  named  it  Button's  Bay.    He  then  went  north  as 
far  as  lat  65",  and  fell  in  with  a  cluster  of  islands,  which  he  called 
Mancel's  IslandiiB  (now  Mansfield's).    Proceeding  to  Gape  Ghidley,  he 
discovered  the  passage  between  that  cape  and  Labrador,  and  thence 
reached  Elngland  in  sixteen  days,  in  the  autumn  of  1618.    He  was  the 
first  navigator  that  reached  the  esstem  coast  of  America  tlirough 
Hudson's  Straits.    Button  never  published  an  account  of  his  voyage ; 
all  that  we  have  from  his  journal  is  an  extract  in  Purohas.    The 
government  of  the  day  made  him  a  knight. 
(Purchas,  His  PUgrima;  Gooley,  HiaL  MarUime  DUooveriu,) 
BUXTON,  J£D£DIAH,  was  bom  at  Elmton,  near  Chesterfield, 
about  the  year  1705.    His  grandfather  had  been  clergyman  of  ibe 
parish,  and  his  fiither  was  schoolmaster  of  the  same  place;  but 
Jedediah  was  so  illiterate  that  he  could  not  even  write,  and  his  mental 
faculties,  with  one  exception,  were  of  a  low  order.    He  possessed  how- 
ever remarkable  faeilily  in  performing  arithmetioal  calculations,  and 
when  he  fairly  understood  a  problem,  which  it  wss  not  easy  for  him 
to  do  if  it  was  a  little  complicated,  he  solved  it  with  wonderful 
rapidity.     He  was  altogether  incapable  of  looking  into  the  relation  of 
things,  except  with  respect  to  the  number  of  parts  of  which  they 
were  composed.    Alter  hearing  a  sermon  he  knew  nothing  more  of  it 
than  that  it  contained  a  certain  number  of  words,  which  he  had 
counted  daring  its  delivery.    If  a  period  of  time  were  mentioned  he 
began  calculating  the  number  of  minutes  which  it  included ;  and  if 
the  size  of  any  object  were  described,  he  would  at  once  compute  how 
many  bair's-breadths  it  contained.     His  ideas  were  comparatively 
chil<Ush ;  and  his  mind  was  only  stored  with  a  few  constants  which 
facilitateid  his  calculations,  such  as  the  number  of  minutes  in  a  year, 
and  of  faaii^s-breadths  in  a  mile.    His  system  of  mental  arithmetic 
was  not  founded  upon  any  sound  principles ;  in  fact  he  could  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  a  system.  He  would,  for  instance,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  product  of  478  multiplied  by  100,  proceed  first  to  multiply  it  by  5, 
and  then  by  20,  instead  of  at  once  adding  a  couple  of  ciphers. 

His  oonditton  in  life  appears  to  have  been  either  that  of  a  small 
land-owner  or  a  day-labourer;  but  probably  the  former.  Having  a 
strong  desire  to  see  the  king,  he  walked  up  to  London  to  gratify  this 
wish,  but  from  some  circumstance  or  other  he  did  not  see  him. 
During  bis  stay  in  the  metropolis,  Jedediah  was  examined  in  calcu- 
lation by  aeveru  members  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  was  taken  to  see 
Garrick  in  Richard  IIL,  and  during  the  performance  occupied  himself 
in  counting  the  number  of  words  which  each  of  the  actors  made  use 
of,  and  the  quantity  of  steps  in  a  dance ;  but  he  acknowledged  that 
the  instmmental  music,  with  its  complication  and  variety  of  sounds, 
baffled  his  skill.  In  June  1754  a  portrait  of  Buxton  i^>peared  in  the 
'  Qentlaman's  Magasine,'  with  a  short  account  of  his  life.  He  is  repre- 
sented in  the  print  as  being  in  his  forty-ninth  year.  His  death 
occurred  between  1770  and  1760l    He  was  married^  and  had  a  family. 


BUXTON,  SIR  THOMAS  FOWELL,  BART.,  was  bom  on  the 
1st  of  April  1786,  at  Gastle  Hedingham  in  Essex.  For  his  early  edo^ 
cation  he  was  sent  to  the  school  of  Dr.  Charles  Bumey,  of  Greenwich  • 
he  was  afterwards  intrusted  to  the  private  tuition  of  a  deigyman  at 
Donnybrook  in  Ireland,  and  subsequently  became  an  undergraduate 
at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  he  highly  distinguished  himself.  On 
the  13th  of  May  1807  he  married  Hannah,  the  fifth  daughter  of  John 
Qumey,  of  Earlham  Hall,  near  Norwich,  by  whom  he  had  seven] 
children.  Of  these,  the  present  Sir  Edward  North  Buxton  was  bom 
in  1812. 

In  1803  Mr.  Buxton  entered  the  brewing  establishment  of  Traman 
Hanbury,  &  Co.,  in  which  his  undes,  Sampson  and  Osgood  Hanburyj 
were  partners.  In  1811  Buxton  himself  became  a  partner,  and  soon 
after  obtained  the  principal  management  of  the  brewery,  to  the  duties 
of  which  he  closely  and  successfully  applied  himself  for  sevend  years. 

Mr.  Buxton's  first  appearance  in  public  afiOurs  was  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Auxiliary  Bible  Society,  in  September  1812. 
In  1816  he  took  a  prominent  pirt  at  a  large  meeting  held  at  the 
Mansion  House,  London,  to  inquire  into  the  best  means  of  relieving 
the  extreme  distress  of  the  population  of  Spitalfielda  As  the  result 
of  this  meeting,  a  sum  of  about  44,000^.  was  collected  for  the  Spital- 
fields  weavers.  His  attention  was  also  directed  to  the  state  of  prison 
discipline;  he  inspected  many  prisons,  and  published  an  'Inquiiy' 
into  the  subject,  illustrated  by  descriptions  of  several  jaila^  and  an 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Ladies'  Committee  in  Newgate^  the 
most  active  of  whom  was  Mrs.  EUaabeth  Fiy,  his  sister^in-law. 

In  1818  Mr.  Buxton  was  elected  member  of  parliament  for  the 
borough  of  Weymouth,  after  a  severe  contest;  and  in  1819  he  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  debates  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  prison 
discipline,  the  amelioration  of  the  criminal  law,  the  suppiessu>n  of 
lotteries,  and  the  abolition  of  the  practice  of  burning  widows  in  India. 
He  continued  to  represent  the  borough  of  Weymouth  for  nearly 
twenty  years,  during  which  period  be  was  assiduous  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  parliamentary  duties  (few  members  so  firsquently  addxsased 
the  House),  nor  did  he  ever  slackea  or  deviate  in  the  assertion  and 
working  out  of  those  benevolent  principles  with  which  he  stected  in 
public  life. 

But  it  is  with  the  Anti-SUtveiy  cause  that  Fowell  Buxton's  name  is 
most  closely  and  honourably  associated.  An  eamest  coadjutor  of 
Mr.  WUberforce  in  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  oppzessed  negroes,  Mr. 
Buxton  succeeded  to  that  philanthropist's  place  m  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ss  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  enumoipationistB.  On  the 
15th  of  May  1823,  Mr.  Buxton  brought  forward  a  resolution  to  the 
effect  "  that  the  state  of  slavery  is  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  the 
British  constitution  and  of  the  Christian  rdUgion,  and  that  it  ought  to 
be  gradually  abolished  throughout  the  Britii^  colonies,  with  as  much 
expedition  as  may  be  found  consistent  with  a  due  regard-  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  parties  concemed."  In  opposition  to  this  motion,  Mr. 
Canning,  on  the  part  of  the  government,  moved  and  carried  certain 
amendments,  one  of  which  asserted  the  anxiety  of  the  House  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves  "  at  the  earliest  period  tiiat  shsJl  be  com- 
patible with  the  well-being  of  the  slaves  themselves,  with  tiie  safety  of 
the  colonies,  and  with  a  fiur  and  equitable  consideration  of  the  rights 
of  private  property."  During  the  strugglee  and  agitations,  both  at 
home  and  in  the  colonies,  for  the  ensuing  ten  or  twelve  years,  Ifr. 
Buxton  was  steadily  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  the  cause  of  free- 
dom, encouraged  and  supported  by  the  moral  feeling  of  the  country, 
and  in  parliament  by  Brougham,  Lushiugton,  Macaulay,  and  a  few 
other  earnest  opponents  of  slavery.  At  len^h,  when  in  1888  t^e 
secretary  for  the  cdonicB,  Mr.  Stanley  (now  Earl  of  Derby),  brought 
forward  his  plan  for  the  abolition  of  i^very,  Mr.  Buxton,  although 
dissatisfied  with  the  apprenticeship  and  compensation  clauses,  gladly 
accepted  the  measure,  and  he  had  very  soon  the  additionid  satis&otion 
of  finding  the  apprenticeship  abandoned  by  the  slaveholders  them- 
selves. 

In  1887  he  lost  his  election  for  Weymouth,  and  from  that  time 
refused  to  be  again  put  in  nomination  for  that  or  any  other  borough. 
In  1888  he  was  chiefly  occupied  with  the  preparation  of  a  work  on  the 
best  means  of  extirpating  the  African  slave*trade.  In  1839-40  the  state 
of  his  health  caused  him  to  seek  relaxation  in  a  continental  tour.  At 
Rome  he  visited  the  prisons,  and  suggested  improvements.  On  his 
return  in  1840  the  crown  conferred  on  him  the  dignity  of  a  baronet 
On  the  Ist  of  June  a  public  meeting  in  behalf  of  African  civilisation 
was  held  in  Exeter  Hall,  at  which  Princo  Albert  presided,  and  the 
first  resolution  was  moved  by  Sir  T.  F.  Buxton.  The  result  of  this 
movement  was  the  well-meant  but  disastrous  expedition  to  the  Niger 
in  1841.  During  1843  and  1844  Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton  found  his 
health  declining,  and  his  death  took  place  on  the  19th  of  February, 
1845,  at  his  residence,  North-Repps  ilall,  near  Aylsham  in  Norfolk, 
at  the  age  of  59. 

Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton  was  a  man  of  singularly  commanding 
person ;  he  was  more  than  six  feet  four  inches  in  height,  and  of  a  fine 
expression  of  oeuntenance.  As  a  speaker  he  was  somewhat  heavy  both 
in  style  and  delivery,  but  the  influence  arising  from  his  high  character 
always  secured  him  a  respectful  attention.  He  had  no  great  reach  of 
intellect  or  imagination,  and  except  when  roused  on  exciting  occasional 
he  had  little  of  the  fervour  of  an  orator;  but  in  ooUecting  facts  his 
industiy  was  untiring,  and  in  exhibiting  and  commenting  upon  then 
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he  was  .emJoub  and  peneveriDg,  reiterating  his  attoeka  till  hia  object 
waa  attained  or  found  to  be  unattainablei  He  gave  a  liberal  aupport 
to  many  benevolent  and  philanthropie  institutiona,  paitionlarly  to  thoae 
in  the  Ticinity  of  hia  reeidence,  and  in  Spitalfielda,  the  locality  of  hia 

brewery.  _  ..,,,. 

{Memoin  of  Sir  Thomat  FowU  Bwa<mf  BarLf  edited  by  hia  aon, 

Charlee  Buxton,  Eaq.,  1848.) 
BUXTORF,  a  family  celebrated  for  its  attainmenta  in  Hebrew 

literature.  .    «t^-a 

John  Buxto&f  waa  bom  on  Chiiatmaa-day  1564  at  Camen  m  Weet- 
phalia,  of  which  place  hia  father  waa  CalTiniat  miniater.  He  waa 
educated  at  Marbui^  and  Herbom  under  Piacator,  and  afterwarda 
TOoeived  inatructiona  at  Baael  and  Geneva  from  Qryneua  and  Theodore 
Beza.  He  occupied  the  Hebrew  chair  at  Baael  for  thirty-eight  years 
of  hia  life,  and  bo  attached  waa  he  to  that  imiyersity  that  he  declined 
many  advantageoua  offera  of  a  similar  occupation  both  at  Saumur  and 
at  Leyden.  Beaidea  maintaining  a  large  correapondenoe  with  all  who 
were  akilled  in  the  leading  object  of  hia  reaearch,  he  lodged  and  sup- 
ported in  hia  house  many  learned  Jewa,  with  whom  he  familiarly 
conversed  during  his  leiaure  hours  respecting  their  language.  He  died 
September  18tb,  1629,  after  having  publiahed,  beaidea  many  separate 
tracta,  more  than  one  grammar  and  lexicon  of  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee 
toDguee,  a  *  Concordance,'  and  a  '  Hebrew  Bible '  with  the  notea  of  the 
Rabbin& 

John  Buxtobf,  the  younger,  son  of  the  preceding,  waa  bom  at  Basel, 
August  18ih,  1599,  and  exhibited  precocity  so  remarkable  that  in  hia 
fourth  year  it  is  said  that  he  miderstood  German,  Latin,  and  Hebrew, 
a  atatement  doubtlesa  greatly  exaggerated.  Alter  cultivating  Hebrew 
in  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  he  aucoeeded  hia  father  at  Basel  in  1680, 
when  he  died,  Auguat  16th,  1664.  Besidea  collecting,  augmenting,  and 
editing  many  of  hia  fktfaeoKa  works,  he  waa  the  author  of  aeveral  original 
treatiaea  on  Hebrew  literatuva. 

John  Jambs,  aon  of  the  preceding,  like  hia  father  and  grand&ther,  waa 
professor  of  Hebrew  at  Buel,  where  he  waa  bom  September  4th  1645, 
and  died  April  1st  1704.  He  travelled  in  Holland,  France,  and  England, 
and  waa  received  everywhere  with  honoar,  eepeoially  at  Cambridge. 
He  pxinted  nothing  in  hia  lifetime  but  a  preface  to  hia  grandfkthw'a 
*  work  entitled  '  Tiberias^'  whidi  ia  an  historical  and  critical  vindication 
of  the  Maaorethio  pointSy  the  origin  of  which  he  aaaigna  to  Esdraa; 
but  he  left  behind  him  many  manusoripta  oonnected  with  Rabbinical 
literatore.  Anottier  John,  nephew  to  the  above,  waa  alao  profeasor  of 
the  Oriental  langnagea  at  Basel,  and  died  in  1782,  leaving  a  aon  to 
distinguiBh  himself  by  similar  learning. 

The  worka  of  the  Boxtorfa  greatly  advanced  the  progress  of  Hebrew 
literature,  and  the  depth  of  their  learning  haa  never  been  diaputed. 
By  the  Romaniata  in  general  they  have  been  r^arded  aa  too  much 
addicted  to  Rabbinical  ihncies,  and  in  the  controversy  reapecting  the 
Hebrew  points,  their  espousal  of  them  haa  been  a  frequent  object  of 
attack. 

BTNG,  GEORGE,  YISCOUKT  TORRINGTON,  waa  the  eldeat 
son  of  John  Byng,  Eaq.,  of  Wrotham  in  Kent,  and  waa  bom  in 
1668.  He  entered  aa  a  volunteer  in  the  navy  at  fifteen  years  of 
age.  From  1681  to  1684  he  waa  engaged  aa  a  cadet  in  the  land 
aervice  with  the  gairiaon  of  Tangiera,  where  he  received  promotion 
first  aa  ensign,  afterwarda  aa  lieutenant.  In  the  following  year,  while 
acting  aa  lieutenant  on  board  the  '  Phoenix '  in  the  Eaat  Indies,  he  was 
desperately  wounded  in  Mgt  action  with  a  Zinganeae  pirate.  In  1688  he 
was  particularly  active  in  attaching  the  fleet  to  the  interests  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  and  he  afterwards  served  with  diatinotion  under  Sir 
G.  Hooke  and  Admiral  Russell.  In  1706  he  waa  commiaaioned  vice- 
admiral  of  the  red,  and  returned  member  of  parliament  for  Plymouth, 
which  borough  he  represented  till  he  was  created  a  peer  in  1721.  His 
services  obtamed  for  him  the  dignity  of  baronet  in  1715.  In  1718  he 
totally  defeated  a  Spaniah  fleet  off  Measina,  and  he  waa  finally  rewarded 
with  some  of  the  highest  professional  honours,  aa  Rear-Admiral  of 
England  and  treaaurer  of  the  navy ;  he  waa  also  made  a  member  of 
the  Privy  Council,  Baron  Byng  of  Southhill  in  the  county  of  Bedford, 
Viscount  Torrington  in  Devonshire,  knight  of  the  Bath,  and  first  lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  in  which  exalted  station  he  died  on  January  17, 
1782-88. 

BYNG,  JOHN,  fourth  aon  of  the  preceding,  by  Mary,  daughter  of 
Jamea  Master,  Eaq.,  of  East  Langdon  in  the  county  of  Kent>  waa  bom 
in  1704,  and  entered  early  into  hia  father's  profeasion,  in  which  he 
made  the  uaual  progreea  through  aubordinate  stationa.  In  1756  he 
waa  appointed  to  command  a  squadron  of  ten  ahipa  of  the  line  in  the 
Mediterranean,  destined  for  the  relief  of  Minorca,  at  that  time  menaced 
by  the  French,  and  hoisted  hia  flag  accordingly  on  bocurd  the  Ramiliesi 
His  equipments  were  inadequate  to  the  aervice  required,  and  on  touching 
at  Gibraltar  to  take  inproviaiona  and  to  refit^  he  learned  that  not  leas 
than  twelve  sail  of  the  line,  numeroua  frigatea,  and  a  large  flotilla  of 
tnmaports  irom  Toulon,  had  already  landed  19,000  men  in  Minorca, 
and  that  the  whole  of  the  ialand,  excepting  Fort  St  Philippe^  waa 
reduced.  A  council  of  war  deolai^d,  on  the  unanimous  authority  of 
officera  well  aoquainted  with  the  ialand,  that  relief  under  theae  drcum- 
Btancea  was  impossible.  Nevertheless  Byng  proceeded,  and  made  an 
unsuco^ful  attempt  to  estoUish  a  communication  with  the  garriaon 
by  his  fngatea.  An  engagement  with  the  French  squadron  under  the 
Mar^uia  de  la  Qalissoni^  ensued,  and  the  fleeta  sepan^  after  an 


indecisive  addon  in  which  Byng  took  little  part  The  darnour  raised 
at  home  waa  directed  aa  much  againat  the  miniit^,  who  had  n^lected 
to  fit  out  the  fleet  properly,  as  against  the  admual,  who  had  fought 
languidly;  but  the  cabinet  resolved  to  sacrifice  Byng  in  the  hope  of 
aecuring  their  own  reputation.  Such  an  object  waa  aaaiated  by  Byng*8 
professional  unpopularity:  hia  habita  were  austere;  he  waa  a  rigid 
disciplinarian ;  and  he  had  no  brilliant  former  service  to  urge  in  his 
Ikvour.  He  was  accordingly  superseded,  and  brought  to  a  court*martial« 
It  appeared  Irom  the  evidence  that  he  had  not  been  anxious  to  engage, 
but  ample  testimony  was  home  to  his  eonrage.  In  hia  defence  he 
inveighed  againat  the  policy  of  the  enterprise,  showed  the  little  chance 
of  victory  which  the  crippled  state  of  hia  ships  permitted  him  to 
entertain,  and  the  calamitous  results  which  must  have  followed  defeat 
After  a  long  trial  he  waa  found  guilty  of  not  having  done  hia  utmost, 
aentenced  to  be  shot,  but  unanimously  recommended  aa  a  proper  object 
of  mer^.  Tet  deapite  the  recommendation  of  hia  judges,  and  the  many 
repreaentationa  in  his  favour,  the  sentence  was  executed  at  Pcrtamouth 
on  Maroh  17, 1757.  Bj^ng  met  his  fate  with  cahnneas  and  fortitude; 
and  posterity  has  done  justice  to  lus  memory. 

BYNKERSHOEK,  CORNELIUS  VAN,  was  bom  at  Middelburg,  in 
Zealand,  on  the  29th  of  May,  1678.  Hia  father,  who  waa  a  menhan^ 
paid  great  attention  to  hia  education.  He  was  aent  when  about  aeven- 
teen  years  of  age  to  the  univeraity  of  Franeker,  at  that  time  a  seat  of 
learning  of  conaidsrable  reputation,  where  after  two  yeara'  study  he 
began  to  apply  himself  sedulously  to  jurisprudence,  and  in  the  oourse 
of  the  two  following  yeara  wrote  three  disputations,  which  gunad  him 
great  credit  by  tiie  erudition  and  judgment  displayed  in  them.  After 
taking  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  the  year  1694,  he  went  to  practise  aa 
an  advocate  at  the  Hague,  where  waa  held  the  supreme  court  of  juatioe 
for  the  provincea  of  Holland,  Zealand,  and  Weat  Friesland. 

In  1708  he  waa  elected  by  the  atatea-general  a  member  of  the 
Supreme  Court  Aa  such  he  waa  called  upon  to  administer  the  com- 
mon law  of  hia  own  ooimtfj,  which,  aa  he  describes  it,  beaidea  being 
groaaly  d^ective,  waa  vague,  uncertain,  and  obacore.  Bynkerahoek 
taw  and  pointed  out  the  neoeaaity  of  having  aome  fixed  atandard  to 
appeal  to.  He  had  alwaya  admired  the  Roman  law  for  ita  manlj 
simplicity,  and  valued  it  highly  as  furnishing  the  soundeet  prindplea 
of  legal  dedsion.  Having  now  a  praotioal  object  in  view,  he  pursued 
his  studies  with  greater  ardour.  About  1710  he  publiahed  hia  firat 
woi^  of  any  great  importance,  the  <  Obeervationes  Juria  Romani,' 
conaiating,  aa  ita  title  imports,  of  a  collection  of  detached  dissertations 
and  critidams.  In  1719  appeared  under  the  title  of  '  Opuacula  vaiii 
Argumenti,'  a  collection  of  treatises,  which  he  had  written  at  different 
timea.  One  of  these,  which  he  had  before  published  in  1695,  soon 
after  hia  coining  to  the  Hague^  contained  the  aubetanoe  of  hia  three 
academical  diaputationa.  On  the  S6th  of  May  1724  he  waa  i^pointed 
by  the  states-general  president  of  the  supreme  court :  but  the  activity 
of  his  intellect  waa  not  alackened  by  promotion,  nor  confined  to  the 
practical  duties  of  his  office.  He  published  in  1780  another  collection 
of  treatises,  under  the  title  of  *  Opera  Minora,'  all  of  which  had  pre- 
viously appeared  separately  at  various  times  between  1697  and  1721. 

In  1788  appeared  four  more  hooka  of  *  Observationea  Juria  Romani,' 
written  in  continuation  of  the  former  work  of  the  same  name,  which 
he  had  published  more  than  twenty-two  years  before.  About  the 
same  time  he  retired  fh>m  the  bench,  of  which  he  had  been  forty 
years  a  member.  His  retirement  however  was  not  a  period  of  indo- 
lenca  "Having  now  more  leiaure  than  formerly,  I  will  do  my 
utmoat,"  he  says,  ** to  renders  eood  account  of  it  to  the  world."  Hia 
laboura  wero  however  henceforth  turned  into  a  different  channeL  He 
gave  up  the  study  of  the  Roman  law,  and  applied  himaelf  for  the  last 
yeara  of  his  life  to  the  taak  of  laying  before  the  world  the  learning 
which  in  the  course  of  his  study  and  hia  practice  he  had  acquired  on 
two  very  important  subjeeta— international  law,  and  the  law  of  hia 
own  country.  On  the  former  of  these  he  had  already  written  two 
treatises,  which  are  printed  among  lua  '  Opera  Minora.'  The  on^ 
'  De  Dominio  Maris,'  wliich  originally  appeared  in  1702,  aa  aa  appendix 
to  another  dissertation,  has  always  hwa  appealed  to  with  reapeet  on 
a  difficult  and  atili  diaputed  question.  The  other,  '  De  foro  Legato- 
rum  Competent],'  waa  firat  publiahed  in  1721,  and  waa  soon  after 
tranalated  into  French,  by  Bwheyrse.  In  1787  he  produced  a  more 
important  woric,  '  Quastiones  Juris  Publici,'  in  two  books;  the  first 
of  which  treata  of  war  and  peace,  aud  the  second  is  on  miscelUneoaa 
subjects.  The  '  Qusestiones  Juris  Publici,'  aa  well  as  the  treatise  '  De 
foro  Legatorum,'  thouf^  founded  too  excluaively  on  Dutch  authorities^ 
and  written  with  too  ezdusive  a  reference  to  Dutch  inatituUona,  so 
that  they  appear  to  treat  rather  of  the  pubUc  law  of  Holland  than  of 
international  law  in  general,  have  nevertheless  been  regarded  by  the 
publicists  of  all  nations  as  works  of  the  highest  authority  and  moat 
universal  implication. 

The  next  and  laat  labour  undertaken  by  Bynkershodc  waa  on  ttio 
lawa  of  hia  own  country, — '  Qusestiones  Juris  Privati,'  He  did  not 
live  to  complete  the  work,  but  aa  much  of  it  aa  waa  prepared  for 
publioation  at  the  time  of  his  death  appeared  soon  afterwards. 

Besides  his  published  works,  Bynkenhoek  had  employed  himaalf 
during  the  whole  of  hia  professional  life  in  the  execution  of  two  very 
laborioua  undertakinga.  One  of  these,  which  he  called  'Observa- 
tionea TumultuariflD,'  conaisted  of  notes  which  he  had  taken  of  the 
dsoiaiona  and  proceedings  of  tha  supreme  court.    The  other,  a  week 
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of  BtiU  greater  interest  and  importanoe,  was  a  collection  of  all  the 
I  scattered  laws  of  his  own  country,  whether  existing  in  the  enact- 
ments of  the  several  legisUtlTe  powera  which  had  auccessively  pre- 
vailed there ; — in  the  decisionis  of  the  oonrts,  the  practice  of  the  hor, 
or  the  customs  and  statutes  of  particular  cities  and  districts.  This 
immense  mass  he  had  digested,  so  as  to  form  a  complete  'Corpus 
Juris  Hollandici  et  Zelandici'  These  two  collectioDS  were  intended 
solely  for  his  own  use ;  and  in  his  will  he  left  directions  that  thoy 
should  ncTer  he  published. 

Bynkershoek  had  long  suffered  from  asthma ;  to  this,  at  last,  was 
added  dropsy  on  the  oheet,  of  which  he  died  on  the  16th  of  April, 
1748.  He  was  twice  married ;  and  by  his  firet  wife  left  six  daughters. 
A  complete  edition  of  his  works  was  published  at  Qeneva,  in  1761,  in 
folio,  by  Yicaty  professor  of  law  at  Lausanne ;  and  another  in  two 
Tolumea  folio,  at  Leyden,  in  1766. 

BTKGIUS,  JUSTUS,  or  JUST  BTRGE,  a  mathematician  and 
artisty  chiefly  distioguiE^ed  by  the  reputation  of  having  been  the  first 
person  who  invented,  or,  at  leasts  gave  indications  of  numbers  corre- 
sponding to  logarithms.  He  was  bom  in  Switzerland,  in  the  year 
1552,  and  was  long  attached  to  the  obeervatory  which  had  been  built 
at  Hssse-Cassel  by  the  Landgrave  William  IV. ;  at  this  place  he  made 
celestial  observations,  which  were  afterwards  published  by  Snell,  and 
he  was  occasionally  employed  in  making  mathematical  and  astronond- 
oal  instruments.  He  is  said  to  have  invented  an  instrument  similar  to 
that  which  is  now  catted  proportional  compasses ;  and  to  have  con- 
structed a  pendulum  dock  in  the  year  1600,  which  is  above  fifty  years 
before  the  application  of  a  pendulum  to  an  instrument  for  measuring 
time  was  made  by  Huyghens.  He  executed  for  the  landgrave  a  celestial 
globe  or  oirery,  which  was  afterwards  purchased  by  the  emperor 
Rudolph  II.,  who  appointed  him  his  instrument-maker.  On  the  death 
of  the  landgrave  he  went  to  reside  at  Prague;  but  in  1682  he  returned 
to  Caseel,  where  he  died  in  the  following  year.  Dithmarsns,  who 
designates  himself  a  pupil  of  Byrgius,  observes  that  Bvrgius  had 
studied  neither  Latin  nor  Greek;  and  Kepler  describes  nim  as  an 
indolent  and  .reserved  man,  who  withheld  his  discoveries  from  the 
publia 

Dithmarsus  ascribes  to  his  tutor  the  discovery  of  two  roles  for 
resolving  spherical  triangles;  one,  when  the  three  sides,  and  the  other, 
when  two  sides  and  the  angle  contained  between  them  are  given ;  and 
he  considers  them  as  much  more  simple  than  any  wiuch  had  been 
used  before  that  time.  He  states  also  that  Byrgius  had  discovered  a 
naethod  of  dividing  any  given  angle  into  equal  parts,  or  into  parts 
having  given  relations  to  one  another;  and  he  adds,  that  by  such 
means  he  oonld  compute  with  great  facility  a  table  of  sines,  eitiier  in 
natural  or  in  logiiHc  numbers.  These  last  are  supposed  to  be  a  species 
of  logarithms,  and  as  the  work  of  Dithmarsus  was  published  in  1588, 
or  twenty-six  years  before  the  '  Canon '  of  Napier  [Napibr],  it  is  poe- 
aible  that  Byigios  may  have  preceded  the  latter  in  the  time  of  the 
discovery.  This  is  directly  asserted  by  Kepler,  in  the  preface  to  the 
'Rudolphine  Tables,'  where  it  is  also  observed  that  the  Xogittic  indices 
(the  accents  by  which  minutes,  seconds,  thirds,  &c,  of  a  degree  are 
designated  in  sexagesimal  arithmetic)  led  Byrgius  to  the  discovery  of 
logikrithms  similar  to  those  of  Napier.  If  this  assertion  be  oorrect,  it 
may  be  presumed  that  Byrgius  formed,  by  the  means  obscurely  indi- 
cated in  the  work  of  Dithmarsus,  two  series  of  numbers,  one  series  in 
an  increasing  arithmetical  progression,  and  the  other  in  a  decreasing 
geometrical  progression ;  like  the  denominations  above  alluded  to^  and 
as  in  the  original  table  of  logarithms  computed  by  Napier. 

From  Montuda  (Histoire  des  Math^matiqoes,'  tom.  2)  we  leam  that 
there  is  a  passage  in  a  work  on  Perspective  by  Bramer,  in  which  it 
is  stated  that  Byrgius  (Ids  brother-in-law)  had  published  at  Prague, 
in  1620,  a  table  containing  two  series,  one  in  arithmetical  and  the 
other  in  geometrioal  progression ;  it  is  added,  that  he  entertained  the 
idea  of  publishing  several  of  Ids  works,  among  which  was  a  table  of 
sines  to  every  two  seconds  of  the  quadrant,  and  that  the  distress 
occasioned  by  the  Thirty  Tears'  War  prevented  the  design  firom  being 
put  in  execution.  An  imperfect  copy  of  the  tables  first  mentioned 
was  in  the  possession  of  M.  Kastner,  and  from  this  it  was  found  that 
the  logarithmic  numbers  began  with  sero,  and  increased  constantly  by 
10,  while  the  natural  numbers  began  with  1,  and  formed  an  increasing 
geometrical  progression.  Bramer  infers  from  the  publication  of  this 
table,  that  his  brother-in-law  was  in  possession  of  logarithms  long 
before  Napier  had  made  the  discovery ;  but,  as  the  *  Ga^n  Mirificus ' 
was  pnbluhed  six  years  earlier  than  that  table^  tUs  inference  is 
unfounded.  It  may  be  admitted  however  from  the  circumstances 
mentioned  bv  Dithmarsus,  that  twenty-six  years  before  the  publication 
of  Napier^s  book,  Byrgius  had  a  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  the 
nnmbors  called  logarithmic  in  facilitating  arithmetical  computations ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  the  first  to  form  a  table  of  them 
for  the  purpose. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Kepler,  who  himself  computed  a  table  of 
logarithmio  numbers,  does  not  mention  Byrgius  till  the  year  1627, 
when  ho  states  that  the  latter  had  discovered  logarithms  similar  to 
^^loae  of  Napier.  Previously  to  that  time  he  always  spoke  of  Napier 
jB  the  inventor,  and  of  his  dliscovery  as  the  most  useful  that  had  been 
made  suioe  numbers  were  known,  If  therefore  Kepler,  in  Germany, 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  diMM>veries  of  Byrgius  from  the  work  of 
it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  latter  had  found  its  way 


to  Scotland,  or  that  its  obscure  indicaMons  guided  Napier  to  the 
discovery  which  has  immortalised  his  name. 

BTRON,  GEOBGE  GORDON,  LORD,  was  bom  on  the  22nd  of 
January,  1788,  in  Holies-street,  Cavendish-square,  London.  His 
descent  dates  from  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest  of  this  island. 
The  Byrone^  or  Birons,  who  had  been  knights  and  baronets  long  before, 
were  first  made  lords  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  whose  cause  they 
espoused  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  Commons  of  England.  Not- 
withstanding his  ancient  lineage,  of  which  he  was  always  proud, 
Byron,-  owing  to  the  imprudence  and  Vices  of  his  fiither  (Captain 
Byron,  nephew  to  the  then  lord),  was  bom  and  brought  up  in  what, 
considering  the  notions  of  his  class,  must  be  called  poverty.  Owing 
to  an  accident  attending  his  birth,  one  of  his  feet  was  distorted,  a 
defect  which  was  a  source  of  pain  and  mortification  to  him  during  the 
whole  of  his  life. 

In  1790,  when  he  was  only  two  years  old,  his  mother,  who  had 
separated  from  her  husband,  retired  with  her  child  to  Scotland,  her 
native  country,  and  established  herself  in  humble  lodgings  in  the  town 
of  Aberdeen.  Proud,  impetuous,  and  of  a  most  inflammable  temper, 
this  unfortunate  woman  was  not  at  all  fitted  to  correct  those  heredi- 
tary vices  which  Byron  in  after  years  was  accustomed  to  say  were 
sti-ong  within  him.  The  most  important  of  all  the  parts  of  education 
is  that  for  which  the  child  stands  indebted  to  its  mother,  and  nothing 
could  well  be  worse  than  the  poet's  maternal  tuition  and  examples 
As  for  his  father  he  took  no  charge  of  him,  but  withdrawing  to  the 
continent  in  order  to  escape  his  creditors,  he  died  at  Valenciennes  in 
1791.  When  about  five  years  old,  Byron  was  sent  to  a  day-school  at 
Aberdeen,  kept  by  one  Bowers,  who  received  from  the  poet^s  mother 
five  shillings  a  quarter  for  such  instruction  as  he  could  give.  After 
staying  rather  more  than  a  year  at  this  school,  he  was  placed  under 
the  tuition  of  a  poor  but  well-informed  Scotch  dergymau,  called  Ross^ 
who  taught  him  to  read.  From  the  care  of  Mr.  Ross  his  mother 
removed  him  to  that  of  Mr.  Paterson,  the  son  of  his  shoemaker,  who 
taught  him  a  little  Latin,  and  attended  to  him  with  much  kindness 
until  Mrs.  Byron  sent  him  to  the  free  grammar«ohool  of  Aberdeen, 
where  he  was  studying  when  the  death  of  the  lord,  his  {^nd-unde^ 
recalled  him  to  England,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  such  a  provision  as 
suited  a  peer  of  the  realm  in  his  minority.  This  undo,  to  whom  he 
succeeded,  was  a  man  of  tarbulent  passionsi,  and  a  melancholy  occur* 
rence  had  thrown  a  gloom  over  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  lifci  In  a 
duel,  or  aa  some  said,  rather  a  chance  scuffle  arising  out  of  the  heat 
and  intoxication  of  ^e  moment,  he  killed  his  neighbour  and  relative 
Mr.  Chaworth.  The  House  of  Peers,  before  whom  he  stood  his  trial 
in  1766,  acquitted  him,  but  his  own  conscience  end  his  country  neigh- 
hours  never  did.  He  shut  himself  up  in  his  patrimonial  mansion,  the 
old  and  then  melancholy  Abbey  of  Newstead  in  Nottinghamshire, 
and  thenceforward  led  an  imsocial  and  eccentric  course  of  life.  He 
took  no  interest  in  his  heir,  who  was  destined  to  illustrate  the  proud 
name  of  Byron :  he  never  seems  to  have  exercised  any  pecuniary 
generosity  towards  him,  and  it  is  said  that  on  the  rare  occasions  when 
he  mentioned  him,  it  was  always  as  "the  little  boy  who  lives  at 
Aberdeen."  In  1798,  when  the  poet  succeeded  to  hb  unde's  titles  and 
estates,  he  was  little  more  than  ten  years  old.  His  mother,  whose 
weak  head  was  turned  by  the  sudden  change  in  her  fortunes,  imme- 
diatdy  removed  to  Newstead  Abbey,  and  took  great  pains  to  keep 
always  before  his  eyes  the  fact  that,  Uiough  only  a  boy,  he  was  now  a 
lord.  To  attend  both  to  body  and  mind,  she  employed  one  Lavender 
to  straighten  his  unfortunate  foot>  and  a  ilr.  Rogers  to  instruct  him  in 
Latin.  The  former,  who  was  an  impudent  quack,  did  him  no  good ; 
but  the  latter,  a  respectable  schoolmaster  of  Nottingham,  improved 
him  considerably  by  reading  passages  from  Yiigil  and  Cicero  with 
him.  In  less  than  a  year  Byron's  mother  carried  him  to  London, 
whence^  after  consulting  more  able  suigeons,  who  oould  no  mors  cure 
a  deformity  than  the  empiric  had  been  able  to  do»  she  had  him  con- 
veyed to  Dulwich  and  placed  in  a  quiet  boarding-school,  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Glennie.  But  for  the  indiscretions  and  constant  inter- 
ferenoe  of  Mrs.  Byron,  Dr.  Glennie  might  not  only  have  made  him  a 
better  scholar  than  he  ever  became,  but  have  checked  in  the  germ  at 
least  some  of  those  infirmities  of  temper  and  those  vices  which  embit- 
tered his  after-years.  He  had  not  been  two  years  under  the  charge  of 
this  exoellent  man,  when  his  mother  removed  him  to  Harrow,  wbei^, 
with  the  exception  of  the  usual  long  vacations,  he  remained  tUl  1805, 
when  he  was  sent  to  Cambridge.  During  his  stay  at  Harrow  he  was 
irregular  and  somewhat  turbulent  in  his  habits ;  but  he  frequently 
gave  signs  of  a  frank,  noble,  and  generous  spirit,  which  endeared  him 
to  his  school-fellows :  he  had  no  aptitude  for  merely  verbal  scholar- 
ship ;  and  his  patience  seems  to  have  £uled  him  in  the  study  of  Greek. 
He  however  read  a  great  deal,  and  by  ocoasional  fits  of  application 
laid  in  some  store  of  misodlaneous  knowledges  During  his  vacations 
his  mother  continued  to  spoil  him  by  alternate  fits  of  harshness  and 
indulgence.  She  introduced  him  to  masquerades  and  other  scenes  of 
exdtement  and  fsdiionable  fooleries  before  he  was  fifteen  years  old. 
It  was  at  about  this  period  of  hia  life  that  he  became  acquainted  with 
Miss  Chaworth,  the  heiress  of  Annealey,  and  descendant  of  tiie  Mr. 
Chaworth  whom  his  lordship's  great  undo  had  killed.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  this  very  circumstance  had  a  great  e£B9ot  <m  his  exdtable 
and  romantic  imagination.  In  one  of  his  memorandum-books  he 
wrote^"  Our  union  would  have  healed  feodi  ia  whioh  blood  had  been 
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«bed  by  our  fathen ;  it  would  haye  joined  lands  broad  and  rich ;  it 
would  bave  joined  at  least  <me  heart,  and  two  persons  not  ill  matched 
in  years — she  was  two  yean  my  elder."  His  lordship  had  fueled 
himself  in  love  two  or  three  times  befors,  but  this  more  than  half- 
imaginary  passion  for  Mary  Chaworth  seems  to  have  haunted  him 
almost  to  tbe  last  hours  of  his  cxistencei  and  he  always  persisted  in 
saying  that  had  he  been  united  to  her  he  should  hsTO  proved  a  better 
and  a  liappler  man.  Tbe  young  lady  treated  him  as  a  clever,  warm- 
hearted, but  capricious  school-boy,  a  friend  and  nothing  more,  and  a 
year  or  two  after  her  first  acquaintauce  with  the  poet  she  gave  her 
hand  to  Mr.  John  Musters,  a  gentleman  of  Nottinghamshire.  But  all 
Byron's  Harrow  vacations  were  not  spent  in  making  love ;  he  passed 
oue  of  them  in  the  house  of  the  Abbd  Rouffigny,  in  Took's-court,  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  the  French  language ;  but  he  spent  most  of 
his  time  in  boxing  and  fencing,  to  the  no  small  disturbance  of  the  old 
Abba's  establishment. 

In  October  1805  he  went  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
spent  two  years  in  the  way  that  is  not  uncommon  with  young  men 
of  rank  and  fashion ;  but  still,  by  fits  and  starts,  he  devoted  himself 
to  pretty  hard  study,  and  continued  to  cultivate  that  taste  for  poetry 
which  first  showed  itself  when  he  was  about  ten  years  old,  and  whioh 
he  had  never  since  permitted  to  lie  wholly  dormant  At  the  same 
time  he  indulged  in  many  eccentricities,  and  caused  gieftt  annoyance 
by  keepiog  a  bear,  and  several  bull-dogs.  But  at  Cambridge,  as  at 
Harrow,  he  frequently  evinced  the  most  generous  and  noble  feeUngs, 
and  chose  his  associates,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  from  among  the 
young  men  of  the  greatest  ability,  wit,  and  character,  to  a  few  of 
whom  he  seems  to  have  continued  much  attached  in  after-life.  In 
1806,  while  yet  at  college,  he  printed  a  very  thin  quarto  volume  of 
poems  for  private  circulation.  Of  this  edition  Mr.  Moore  says  there 
are  but  two  or  at  the  most  three  copies  in  existenoe.  In  1807  he 
brought  out,  in  1  voL  8vo,  his  '  Hours  of  Xdleneas,'  which  were  very 
severely,  but  we  csnnot  say  altogether  unjustly,  hsndled  in  the  '  Edin- 
burgh Review.'  It  was  just  such  a  coUeetion  of  fugitive  pieces  as  any 
tolerably  read  young  man  of  nineteen  might  write :  it  was  not  UmB, 
and  it  certainly  was  not  more^  than  this.  In  this  volume  we  oan 
scarcely  discover  any  indication  of  the  superior  genius  which  he  after- 
wards displayed ;  and  there  was  in  it  an  assumption  of  aristocratic 
airs  that  rendered  the  author  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  writers  who 
advocated  liberal  principles.  The  severi^  of  the  reviewers  seems  to 
have  produced  a  good  efTect  on  his  lordship's  muse,  which  was  always 
too  readily  animated  and  inspired  by  fedings  of  spite  and  revenge. 
He  collected  his  powers,  he  brought  them  to  bear  on  one  point,  he 
took  more  pains  with  his  style,  and  in  1809  appesdred  his  well-known 
satire,  'English  Bsrds  and  Scotch  Reviewers,'  which,  however  faulty 
in  parts  as  a  oompositton,  and  blameable  in  moral  feeling,  vras  a  won- 
derful  improvement  on  his  preceding  productions.  A  few  days  before 
its  publioation  he  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  LordsL 

At  one  time  Byron  thought  seriously  of  devoting  himself  to  politics, 
and  wrote  to  his  mother  that  he  *'  must  do  something  in  the  House 
soon."  He  delivered  two  set  speeches  in  the  Lords,  With  indiibrent 
success  and  a  tolerable  ignorance  of  the  subjects  on  which  he  spoke, 
and  then  his  senatorial  ardour  oeased  altogether.  This  was  after  his 
return  from  his  travels,  in  1812. 

On  the  2nd  of  July  1809  Lord  Byron,  in  company  with  his  friend 
Mr.  John  Cam  Hobhouse  (now  Lord  Broughton),  left  England  to  travel 
in  Portugal,  Spain,  Greece,  Turkey,  &c.  He  was  absent  two  years  on 
this  classical  tour,  which  enriched  his  mind  with  incidents  and  poetical 
imagery,  and  filled  it  with  reflections  of  some  of  the  finest  and  most 
melancholy  scenery  in  the  world.  His  travels,  in  fietct,  finished  his 
poetical  education,  and  nearly  everything  he  wrote  afterwards  is 
redolent  of  the  glowing  atmosphere  of  the  East,  and  bears  more  or 
less  dinctly  on  the  adventurous,  impassioned  narratives  which  he 
heard  in  'iiie  clime  of  the  East,'  in  'the  land  of  the  sun.' 

In  March  1812  Byron  published  the  first  two  cantos  of  his  splendid 
poem  *  Childe  Harold,'  which  at  once  gained  him  the  very  highest 
name  among  the  poets  of  the  day.  The  populsrity  of  this  production 
was  as  immediate  ss  it  was  great,  and  he  used  to  say,  he  went  to  bed 
one  night,  and,  on  waking  the  next  morning,  found  himself  famoui. 
He  was  now  sought  after  by  the  rich  and  great,  who  formerly  knew 
bim  not,  or  avoided  him;  and  he  threw  himself  into  the  vortex  of 
fashionable  dissipation  without  much  taste  for  its  pleasure,  and  with 
little  respect  for  the  msss  of  those  with  whom  he  associated. 

To  pass  over  some  minor  productions,  it  was  iu  the  mouth  of  May 
1813,  that  his  wUd  oriental  tale^  or  rather  fragment  of  a  tale,  '  The 
Giaour,'  first  appeared ;  this  was  followed,  in  December  of  the  same 
year,  by  the  '  Bride  of  Abydos,'  another  passionate  Eastern  poem, 
more  consecutive  as  a  narrative  than  the  '  Giaour,'  and  equally  rich 
in  scenic  descriptions.  In  January  1814  he  published  his  '  Corsair/ 
one  of  the  most  applauded,  though  far  from  one  of  the  best  of  his 
productions.  He  however  showed  in  it  an  admirable  mastery  of  the 
ten-^Uable  English  verse  and  what  he  called  *'  the  good  old  and  now 
neglected  heroic  couplet."  His  descriptions  of  the  Greek  islands  and 
the  scenery  of  the  coast  of  Greece  are  exquisitely  beautiful :  they  are 
moreover  correct  pictures,  as  must  be  felt  by  all  who  have  travelled 
in  those  dimes.  The  story,  like  all  his  stories,  is  badly  constructed : 
the  characters  are  not  very  dramatically  sustained,  and  have  little  in 
them  to  lay  hold  of  the  heart  when  the  fervour  and  passions  of  youth 


ore  passed.  It  is  stated  on  the  best  authority  that  14,000  ooptss  d 
the  *  Corsair'  were  sold  in  one  day*  Iu  May  1814  he  published  hk 
splendid  ode  on  the  fir^t  fall  of  Sonaparteu  In  August  of  the  same 
year  appearod  his  '  Lara,'  an  irregular  sort  of  sequel  and  wind>ap  u 
the  '  Corsair,'  written  in  much  the  same  style^  but  with  leas  poveK. 

During  the  blase  of  his  poetical  fame,  and  his  intoxicating  succe« 
in  society,  Byron  was  hardly  ever  happy,  and  he  occasionally  withdre? 
for  considerable  periods  to  the  solitude  of  the  old  abbey  at  Nevstead 
In  October  1814  he  was  married  to  Miss  Milbanke,  a  great  heireaa  m 
prospect,  but  at  the  time  possessed  of  little  money,  while  the  poet  st&ji 
in  need  of  a  great  deaL  He  was  in  fact  so  involved  in  his  peccmiK? 
affairs,  that  he  teUs  us  he  had  nine  executions  in  his  house  during  cU 
first  twelve  months  of  his  marriage,  besides  having  his  door  oontinualh 
beset  by  duns.  These  were  not  circumstances  likely  to  soothe  the 
irritable  temperament  of  Lord  Byron  :  he  sought  a  refuge  from  tbea 
in  pleasures  from  home ;  and  an  utter  incompati-bility  of  eharafte'r 
between  him  and  his  lady  becoming  every  day  more  aod  more  ccuzt- 
spicuous,  augured  ill  for  this  hastily-formed  allianceu  On  the  10th  of 
December  1815  Lady  Byron  bore  him  a  daughter,  the  Ada  of  hid 
poems  (the  late  Countess  of  Lovelace).  In  the  latter  end  of  Janou? 
Lady  Byron  left  his  house  with  her  infant,  and  retired  to  b^ 
father's  residence  in  Leicestershire :  the  poet  never  saw  his  wife  or 
child  sgain. 

At  the  end  of  Febmaiy  1815  Byron  published  his  two  poems,  the 
'  Siege  of  Corinth '  and  '  Parisina.'  On  tiie  25th  of  April  following  L« 
set  sail  for  Ostend,  with  a  fixed  determination  never  more  to  nvaii 
to  a  countiy  whioh  had  given  him  honours,  titles,  oompeteut  wealu, 
and  fame. 

On  starting  on  his  continental  travels  he  went  throu^  Belgium,  Qp 
the  Rhine,  and  then  through  part  of  Switaeriand  to  Geneva^  where  h; 
fiixed  himself  for  some  time,  his  favourite  oompanions  tluere  being  iba 
late  Mr.  Shelley,  the  poet,  and  Mrs.  SheUey.  He  often  croeaed  tbs 
lake  to  TkBit  Madame  de  Stael  at  Coppet.  His  frequent  Toyages  <& 
the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  excursions  among  the  Alps,  zeviv»i  all  bit 
paasionate  adoration  of  sublime  scenery.  During  his  stay  at  the  rSh 
Diodati,  near  Geneva,  he  wrote  the  thinl  canto  of '  Childe  Harold.'  the 
'  Prisoner  of  Chillon,' '  The  Dream,'  and  seyeral  of  his  f  agitire  pkoea 
In  October  1816  he  left  Switaerland  for  Italy,  and  by  the  middle  of 
the  following  November  we  find  him  at  Yenioeb  where  be  remained 
for  more  than  three  years,  whic^  were  mainly  spent  in  bo  altematiou 
of  literary  labour  and  debaucheiy.  We  must  hovrever  deduct  froLi 
this  long  Bojoum  some  three  week%  which  he  employed  in  visitk^ 
Rome  in  oompany  with  his  friend  Hobhouse^  and  a  few  excursioiB  b^ 
made  to  Bologna  and  other  plscea.  In  January  1820  he  took  up  kb 
reaidenoe  at  Ravenna,  where  he  involved  himself  with  secret  societas 
and  Italian  plots  to  overthrow  the  government  of  the  pope.  The 
brother,  end  other  nesr  connections  of  the  Countess  Gniocioli,  a  married 
woman  to  whom  he  had  attached  himself,  were  so  seriously  committed, 
that  the  papal  government  exiled  them  from  the  States  of  the  Cb^rd^ 
Upon  this  the  Isdy  and  her  relatives  took  refoge  in  Tuscany,  asi 
ultimately  fixed  themselves  at  Pisa,  whither  Byron  followed  them  iz 
November  1821. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Pisa  he  was  joined  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  She&rr, 
and  hii  party  was  subsequently  incrnased  by  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  and 
family.  &yrou,  Shelley,  and  Hunt  atarted  a  work  called  *  The  Liberal, 
which  was  to  appear  periodically,  and  to  be  written  and  edited  by  the 
three  conjointly.  It  was  altogether  a  badly-devised  scheme,  and  after 
the  irrogulor  appearance  of  two  or  three  numbers  the  work,  stop^>ed 
He  was  nraoh  affected  by  the  death  of  his  friend  Shelley  iu  July  1  y2^ 
and  in  October  he  went  to  Genoa.  Early  in  1828  he  re-'eiired  fiatten:^ 
overtures  from  the  committee  of  friends  to  the  Greeka  established  izi 
London  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  that  people  in  thmr  stnugle  for 
independence.  His  knowledge  of  the  ooimtry,  the  beauty  and  eoergr 
of  the  many  yerses  in  whioh  he  had  described  her  sad  condition  under 
the  Turks,  naturally  directed  attention  to  his  lordship,  who,  after  s 
abort  oorrespondenoe  with  the  committee,  determined  not  ooiy  te 
assist  in  purse,  but  in  person  and  with  arms  in  his  hands.  With  hk 
usual  haste  and  impetuosity  he  prepared  forthwith  to  leare  Italr. 
During  his  stay  in  that  beautiful  country  he  had  written  the  fourth 
canto  of  'Childe  Harold;'  'Beppo^  a  Venetian  Story;'  'Mazeppa; 
'Manfred;'  the 'Lament of  Tasso;'  <Ode  to  Venice,-'  the'Propheer 
of  Dante '  (wherein  he  imitated,  not  very  suooessf ally,  the  terza  rrju 
of  the  Italians) ;  '  Cain,  a  Mystery;'  '  Marioo  Faliero,'  the  <  Two  Foseaxi, 
'  Sardanapalus,'  and '  Werner,'  tcajg^ies ;  the  cantos  of  *  Don  Joan '  \  the 
most  astoniihing  of  all  his  produotions);  the  'Vision of  Jodgnient;'  aa«I 
many  fugitive  pieoea 

With  his  head  full  of  warlike  notions,  Byron  sailed  from  Genoa  oa 
the  14th  of  July ;  on  tbe  19th  he  put  into  Leghorn  to  purchase  gus- 
powder  and  other  commodities  for  the  Greeks^  and  sailing  again  02 
the  24th,  he  reached  the  island  of  Cephalonia  in  about  ten  days.  H< 
had  scarcely  arrived  there  and  looked  a  little  into  the  a£Eaiz«  of  Us 
Greeks,  when  he  repented  of  bis  expedition.  "  I- was  a  fool,"  he  wnsa 
to  s  friend^  "  to  come  here ;  but  being  here,  I  must  see  what  is  to  be 
done."  He  however  showed  a  talent  for  publio  buaineBS  that  aarpiBei 
most  people,  and  a  dsgree  of  good  common  sense  that  oontrasted  tbt; 
advantageously  with  the  wild  theoretio  dreamings  of  many  of  tbe 
Philhellenes  mo  had  repahred  to  Gheeoe. 

At  the  end  of  Deoember  1828  his  lordship  ssakd  from  Cephal«ua| 
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td  after  a  narrow  escape  from  a  Turkish  frigate  IsDcled  at  Drago* 
eetri,  a  wretched  seaport  of  the  Qreektr  on  the  coast  of  Acamania. 
i  aailing  from  this  point  to  Missolonghi  he  was  near  suffering  ship- 
reck,  and  by  an  act  of  imprudence  sowed  the  seeds  of  the  malady 
at  soon  terminated  his  existence.  On  the  3rd  of  January,  during  a 
iigh  and  cold  nighty  he  leaped  into  the  aea,  and  swam  a  long  way : 
ro  or  three  days  after  he  complained  of  a  severe  pain  in  all  his  bones, 
hich  continued  mora  or  less  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  reached 
iasolonghi  on  the  10th  of  January  1824,  where  he  found  everything 
L  a  most  peri^ezing  and  almost  hopeless  state  of  anarchy  and  confu- 
on.  He  set  to  work  with  spirit  and  application,  and  again  showed  a 
reat  aptitude  for  the  despatch  of  public  business.  The  weather  was 
ateatable  and  the  place  unhealthy.  At  the  beginning  of  February  he 
3t  wet  through ;  on  the  evening  of  the  15th  he  was  seized  with  a 
readf  ul  convi:djBive  fit,  and  was  for  some  time  speechless  and  senseless, 
oon  after  this  paroxysm,  while  strotobed  on  his  bed  faint  with  over- 
leeding,  a  crowd  of  mutinous  Suliotes  whom  he  had  engaged  to  fight 
>r  tbeir  country  barst  into  his  apartment  brandishing  their  arms, 
ad  furiously  demanding  their  pay.  Sick  and  nerve-shaken  as  he  was, 
lyron  is  said  to  have  displayed  ^reat  calmness  and  courage  on  this 
ccasion,  and  his  manner  soon  inspured  the  mutineers  with  respect  and 
we.  At  the  end  of  January  he  had  received  a  regular  commission 
.*om  the  Qreek  goyernment,  and  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  an 
xpcdition  that  was  to  besiege  Lepanto,  then  in  the  hands  of  the 
^urks.  The  difficulties  and  obstructions  encountered  by  his  lordship 
1  preparing  and  providing  for  this  siege  wero  perplexing  and  irritating 
a  the  extreme,  and  altogether  too  much  for  a  man  whose  health  was 
vidently  undermined.  Still  however  he  would  not  listen  to  those 
rho  advised  him  to  retire.  "I  will  stick  by  the  causey"  said  he,  "as 
9ng  as  a  cause  exists." 

On  the  9th  of  April  he  again  got  wet  through,  and  returned  to 
ibsolonghi  in  a  state  of  violent  perspiration.  Fever  and  violent 
heumatio  pains  ensued.  On  the  following  day  he  took  a  ride  among 
he  olive  woods,  but  complained  of  shudderings,  and  had  no  appetite. 
)n  the  evening  of  the  lltk  he  was  much  worse,  and  by  the  14th  he 
vas  evidently  in  danger.  For  several  days  he  obstinately  refused  to  let 
lis  medical  attendants  bleed  him,  and  when  he  gave  his  consent  the 
>leeding  was  too  late.  Inflammation  fell  upon  his  brain,  and  he  expired 
it  six  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  19th  of  April  1824,  being  only 
hirty-six  years  and  three  months  old.  The  bitter  grief  of  his  foUoweis 
ind  attendants  of  all  nations  was  a  proof  of  his  frequent  kindness  of 
leart,  and  his  goodness  as  a  master. 

As  a  poet  of  description  and  passion  Lord  Byron  will  always  occupy 
I  high  place  among  English  poets,  though  tiie  absolute  supremacy 
vhich  so  many  of  his  contemporaries  gave  him  as  his  right  has  already 
lapsed  away.  The  least  successful  of  Byron's  productions,  notwith- 
it&nding  the  admirable  passages  in  which  they  abound,  are  his 
tragedies :  the  work  which  gives  us  the  highest  notion  of  his  genius, 
30wer,  and  versatility  is  his  *  Don  Juan.'  The  Don  is  at  times  free 
ind  almost  obscene,  and  the  whole  tendency  of  the  poem  may  be 
sonsiderod  immoral ;  but  there  are,  scattered  throughout  it,  the  most 
exquisite  pieces  of  writing  and  feeling, — inimitable  blendings  of  wit, 
tiumour,  raillery,  and  pathos,  and  by  far  the  finest  venes  Byron  ever 
wrote.  He  may  be  said  to  have  created  this  manner ;  for  the  Bernesco 
style  of  the  Italians,  to  which  it  has  been  compared,  is  not  like  it 

(Thomas  Moore,  Letten  and  Journal  of  Lord  Byron,  with  Notices  of 
his  Life;  Qalt,  Life  of  Lord  Byron;  Dallas,  Memoir;  Lady  Blessington, 
Oonvertaiions  trith  Lord  Byron;  &0l) 

BYRON,  JOHN,  second  son  of  William  Lord  Byron,  by  his  third 
wife  Frances,  second  daughter  of  William  Lord  Berkeley  of  Stretton, 
was  born  Nov.  8,  1728.  He  was  engaged  as  midshipman  on  board 
the  Wager,  the  store-ship  which  accompanied  Lord  Anson's  squadron 
in  its  voyage  round  the  world,  commenced  in  September  1740.  On 
the  15th  of  May  the  Wager,  having  before  parted  company  with  the 
remainder  of  the  squadron  in  consequence  of  her  bad  sailing,  struck 
on  a  sunken  rock  about  47*^  S.  lat.  on  the  western  coast  of  Ajnerica. 
She  soon  afterwards  bUged,  and  grounded  between  two  small  islands 
about  a  musket^hot  from  the  shore.  Her  oaptaiOy  who  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  command  during  the  voyage  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  his  superior  officer,  appean  to  have  rendered  himself  hateful 
to  the  ship's  company  by  imperious  and  tyrannical  conduct;  and  tho 
crew,  on  the  other  hand,  were  mutinous  and  insubordinate.  The 
nsariners  landed  upon  a  wild  shore,  which  afterwards  proved  to  be 
part  of  an  uninhabited  island,  and  the  wretchedness  of  which  may 
be  inferred  from  the  name  which  the  sailors  gave  it,  'Mount  Miseiy.' 

After  several  months'  residence,  part  of  the  crew  embarked  in  the^ 
cutter  and  long-boat  to  attempt  the  passage  of  the  Straits  of  Magel- 
haens,  and  a  homeward  return  by  Brazil.  The  cutter  was  lost,  but 
the  long-boat,  after  undergoing  incredible  hardships  and  sailing  more 
than  1000  leagues,  arrived  at  the  Portuguese  settlements  in  Brazil. 
Byron  and  his  oompanions,  after  enduring  the  utmost  extremity  of 
famine,  bad  weather,  cold,  fatigue,  hanger,  sickness,  and  general 
destitution,  were  relieved  by  a  Chanos  Indian  cacique,  who  conveyed 
them  to  the  island  of  Cluloe^  after  thirteen  months  had  expired  siiioe 
the  loss  of  the  •  Wager.  The  narrative  which  Byron  published  on  his 
return  to  England  in  1746  is  among  the  most  interesting  accounts  of 
nautical  adventures  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Byron  afterwards 
served  with  distinction  in  1758  during  the  war  against  France ;  in  1760 


he  performed  a  brilliant  service  in  destroying  a  French  squadron  in 
Chaleur  Bay,  and  on  the  return  of  peace  in  1764  he  was  despatched 
on  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  the  South  Sea,  in  command  of  the  ships 
Dolphin  and  Tamar.  He  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  ablest 
precursora  of  Captain  Cook,  in  the  preliminary  volume  to  whose 
voyages,  collected  by  Hawkesworth,  Byron's  journal  occupies  the  first 
place. 

He  was  afterwards,  in  1769,  appointed  governor  of  Newfoundland. 
In  1778  he  commanded  the  fleet  destined  to  observe  the  movements 
of  M.  d'Estaigne  in  the  West  Indies,  but  the  French  admiral 
profiting  by  his  great  superiority  in  numbera  (27  ships  of  the  line  to 
21),  eluded  every  attempt  to  bring  him  to  close  engagement. 
During  this  expedition  Byron  received  the  highest  promotion  which 
he  attained,  that  of  Vice- Admiral  of  the  White.  In  1748  he  married 
Sarah,  daughter  of  John  Trevauion,  Esq.,  of  Cartrays,  In  the  county 
of  Cornwall,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons  and  seven  daughters. 
Commodore  Byron,  aa  he  is  usually  styled,  died  in  London  on  April  10, 
1786,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  high  and  merited  reputation  for  courago 
and  professional  skill. 

BYZANTINE  HISTORIANS  is  the  name  given  to  a  series  of  Greek 
historians  and  writen  who  lived  under  the  Eastern  or  Byzantine  empire 
between  the  6th  and  the  15th  centuries.  They  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes: — 1.  The  historians  properly  so  called,  whose  collected 
works  constitute  a  complete  history  of  the  Byzantine  empire  from 
the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great  to  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by 
the  Turks ;  2.  The  general  chroniclen  who  have  attempted  to  give  a 
ohronography  of  the  world  firom  the  oldest  times.  The  hietoriana 
are : — 1.  Joannes  Zonaiaa  of  Constantinople,  first  an  officer  of  the 
imperial  court,  and  afterwards  a  monk  of  Mount  Athos,  who  died 
about  1118,  and  wrote  the  'Annals  of  the  World/  in  18  hooka  In 
the  first  part  of  his  work  he  belongs  to  the  class  of  general  chroniclers 
or  compilera,  but  from  the  time  of  Constantine  he  treats  more  par- 
ticularly of  the  history  of  the  Eastern  empire,  which  he  brings  down 
to  the  death  of  Alexius  I.  -Comnenus  in  1118.  2.  Nicetas  Acominatus 
of  Chon»  or  Coloesas,  in  Phrygia,  who  filled  several  high  offices  in  the 
court  of  Isaac  Angelus,  and  who  died  at  Nicsea  in  1216.  His  '  History 
of  the  Byzantine  Emperore,'  in  21  books,  b^ins  with  1118  and  ends 
with  1206.  8.  Nicephorus  Qregoras  of  Heraclea  enjoyed  the  favour  of 
Andronicus  P&lseologus  the  elder  of  the  Palamites ;  but  owing  to  the 
controversy,  he  was  confined  in  a  convent  by  the  patriaroh  in  1851, 
where  he  died.  He  wrote  a  Byzantine^  or,  as  he  styles  it,  a  'Boman 
History,'  in  88  books,  of  which  the  firat  24  only  have  been  printed, 
containing  the  histoiy  of  the  Byzantine  empire  from  1204  to  1831. 
The  14  remaining  in  manuscripts  bring  the  history  down  to  1859. 
4.  Laonicus  (Nicolas)  Chalcondylas  of  Athens  wrote  a  '  History  of  tho 
Turks  and  of  the  Downfall  of  the  Greek  Empire^'  in  10  books,  to  the 
year  1462.  An  anonymous  writer  has  continued  the  history  of  the 
Tarks  down  to  1565.  These  four  writen  form  by  themselves  an 
entire  history  of  the  Byzantine  empire  from  the  time  of  Constantine 
to  the  Turlush  conquest.  The  following  writers  have  treated  of 
detached  periods  of  the  same  history,  or  have  written  the  lives  of  par- 
ticular emperors.  5.  Procopius  of  Csesarea  in  Palestine,  the  moat 
celebrated  of  the  Byzantine  writers,  wrote  the  '  History  of  his  own 
Time,'  in  8  books,  to  the  year  545.  He  also  wrote  a  'Secret  History' 
(Anecdota)  of  the  reign  of  Justinian  down  to  the  year  553,  whidi,  as 
to  the  manner  in  which,  he  speaks  of  that  emperor  and  of  his  courts 
contrasts  singularly  with  the  panegyrical  tone  of  his  former  work. 

6.  Agathias  of  Myrina  in  .^olis,  a  poet  as  well  as  historian  of  the  6th 
century,  is  well  known  for  his  AnUiology  and  his  Daphniaca,  or  ama- 
tory verse.  He  studied  fint  at  Alexandria,  whenca  he  removed  to 
Constantinople  in  554,  being  then  about  eighteen  yean  of  age,  and 
applied  to  the  study  of  the  law,  in  which  he  became  eminent.  He 
was  sumamed  Scholasticus,  a  word  which  then  meant  an  advocate. 
He  wrote  a  history  in  5  books  of  the  years  553-59  of  Justmian's 
reign,  which  forms  a  sequel  to  Procopius.  Ho  died  about  582.  Aga- 
thias is  one  of  the  most  trustworthy  Byzantine  historians — inferior  to 
Prooopins  in  talent  and  information,  but  superior  to  him  in  honesty. 

7.  Menander  of  ConstantLaople,  surnamed  Protector,  continued  the 
history  of  Agathias  to  the  year  582.  Menander^s  history  is  lost,  but 
fragments  of  it  are  found  in  the  works  of  Constantine  Porphyro- 
gennetus,  which  relate  to  the  history  of  the  Huns,  the  Avari,  and 
other  northern  and  eastern  -races,  and  also  to  the  negociations  and 
missions  between  Justinian  and  Chosroes.  All  that  remains  of  Menan- 
der  has   been   published   by   Bekker   and    Kiebuhr,   Bonn,  1829. 

8.  Joannes  of  Epiphania  wrote  a  history  of  the  Persian  war  under 
the  emperor  Mauricius,  of  which  the  only  manuscript  known  is  in  the 
Heidelberg  collection.  9.  Theophylactus  Simocatta  lived  in  the  first 
part  of  the  7th  century,  and  wrote  a  history  in  8  books,  from  582  till 
the  death  of  Mauricius  in  602.  10.  Joannes,  a  monk  of  Jerusalem,  in 
the  8th  century,  wrote  a  brief  history  of  the  Iconoclasts,  which  was 
published  by  ComlxSfis  for  the  'Corpus  HistorifB  Byzantinse,' together 
with  an  anonymous  work  against  Constantine  IV.,  probably  written  by 
the  same  monk.  11.  Theodoaius,  a  monk  of  Syracuse,  in  the  9th 
century,  has  left  a  narrative  of  the  taking  of  Syracuse  by  the 
Spanish  Arab&  It  was  published  for  the  first  time  by  Hase,  with 
the  'History  of  Leo  Diaconus,'  Paris,  1819.  12.  Constantinus  YL 
Pophyrogennetus  wrote  the  life  of  his  grandfather,  Basilius  the  Mace- 
donian, &om  867  to  886.    He  also  wrote  several  other  works  which 
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may  wira  aa  OliutnttioiiB  of  the  Byiuitme  hiitory,  sadi  aa  'Da  Admi- 
nkirando  Impano,'  on  the  Adminmntion  of  the  State,  addressed  to 
his  Bon  Bomaoua;  'DeCeremoniis  Anise  Byauitinn;'  'De  Thematiboiy' 
or  military  diTiaiona  of  the  empirei  He  ako  cavaed  Berend  learned 
men  to  eompile  a  kind  of  hiatorical  library  out  of  the  works  of  all  pre- 
vious hiatoriana.  Thia  great  oompilation  waa  ditided  into  58  books, 
of  which  the  titles  of  26  only  are  known.  One  was  on  the  sucoession 
of  kiugs,  another  on  the  art  of  generalship,  &a  Under  eadi  of  these 
heads,  pastages  from  the  rarious  historians  bearing  upon  the  aubjeot 
were  collected.  Tliree  books  alone,  more  or  less  mutilated,  have  come 
down  to  ua  One,  entitled '  De  L^gatiombus,'  is  an  acoount  of  the 
varioua  embassies  between  the  Romans  and  other  nations;  another 
'  De  Senteotiiii,'  and  the  third  *  De  Virtute  et  Vitio.'  18.  Qeneaiua  of 
Byzantium  wrote  a  history  of  Leo  tiie  Armenian,  Michael  IL,  Theo- 
philus,  and  Michael  IIL,  embracing  the  period  from  818  to  867.  li. 
Leontiua  of  Byzantium,  called  the  younger,  wrote  alao  a  hiatoty  of  the 
same  period,  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  Constantine's life  of  naailina 
15.  An  anonymous  writer  haa  left  a  continuation  of  Gonatantine'a  life 
of  Basiliua,  embracing  the  Uvea  of  Leo  VI.  and  his  brother  Alexander, 
of  Conatantine  YL  hinuelf,  and  his  son  Romanna.  18.  Joannea 
Cameniata  of  Theesalonica  wrote  an  account  of  the  taking  of  that 
dty  by  the  Saracena  in  9<H,  of  which  he  waa  an  eye-witneaa.  17.  Leo 
Dlaoonua  of  Kaloe,  bom  about  950,  accompanied  Basilius  IL  in  his  wara 
againat  the  Bulgaiiana^  and  wrote  the  Uvea  of  Romanua,  Kicephoma 
Phocaa,  and  Tzimisces,  from  959  to  975.  18.  Michael  Constsntine 
PseUus  wrote  a  history  from  the  death  of  Tzimiioes  in  975  till  the 
accession  of  Constsntine  Ducaa  in  1059.  19.  Nicephorus  Biyennins, 
the  husband  of  Anna  CJomnena,  wrote  '  Historical  Materials,'  being  a 
kind  of  memoirs  of  the  Comneni  famUv  to  the  accession  of  Alexius  I. 

20.  Amha  CouxiaA  haa  written  the.  history  of  her  father  Alexiua. 

21.  Joannea  Cinnamua,  who  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  1 2th  century, 
was  imperial  notary  at  Constantinople.  He  wrote  the  Uvea  of  John 
Comneuus  and  of  Manuel  hia  aon  from  1118,  when  Anna  Comnena 
ends,  till  1176.  22.  Oeorgius  AcropoUta,  bom  in  1220  at  Constanti- 
nople, filled  sereral  important  offices  under  Michael  PaUDologus,  Mid 
died  in  1282.  There  are  two  works  under  lua  name,  one  atyled  a 
'Chronography,'  and  the  other  a  '  Short  Chronicle  of  the  late  Bventa,' 
both  referring  to  the  period  from  1204,  when  the  Frank  a  took  Con- 
stantinople, to  1261,  when  they  were  finally  expeUcd.  AcropoUta  has 
alao  written  a  *  General  Chronicle  from  the  Creation  to  the  taking  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Franks,'  which  is  not  yet  printed.  28.  Geotgiua 
Fachymerea,  bom  at  Nictsa  in  1242.  After  the  recovery  of  Conatanti- 
uople  by  the  Greeks,  he  was  raised  to  high  offices  in  the  state.  He 
wrote  a  'Bysantine  History,' which  forms  a  continuation  to  Acropolita's 
work,  and  comes  down  to  1808.  Pachvmeres  is  a  faithful  but  duU 
writer.  He  wrote  alao  several  philoaophioal  worka  and  a  history  of 
his  own  life.  24.  Joannea  Cantaouxenua,  after  his  abdication  of  the 
empire  in  1855,  retired  to  a  convent  where  he  wrote  a  Byaantine 
history  from  1820  to  1867.  Oantaouxenua  ia  in  general  a  good 
authority  for  the  history  of  that  period  in  whieh  he  acted  an  important 
part,  though  he  ia  of  courae  aomewhat  partial  in  hia  own  cauae.  25. 
Joannes  Duces,  of  the  imperial  family  of  that  name,  fled  from  Con- 
atantinople  at  the  time  of  the  Turkish  inyaaion,  and  took  refuge  at 
Lesbos  under  the  Genoese  adventurer  Prince  CasteUuuL  He  wrote 
a  Byzantine  history,  which  begins  from  Adam,  after  the  faahion  of  the 
chroniderBk  and  is  but  a  brief  general  chronide  aa  far  aa  the  year  1841, 
after  which  hia  account  becomea  more  circumatantial,  being  more 
eapedally^  ocoupied  with  the  history  of  the  latter  period  of  the  eaatem 
empire :  it  enda  with  the  taking  of  Leaboa  by  tiie  Turka  in  1462. 
Thia  latter  part  therefore  foraia  a  continuation  to  Cantacuienus.  26. 
Joannea  Anagnoetea  of  Theaaalonica  haa  left  an  acoount  of  the  taking 
of  that  dty  by  the  Turka  in  1480.  27.  Joannea  Cananua  haa  written 
a  history  of  the  war  againat  Sultan  Murad  IL  in  1420.  28.  Georgiua 
Phranaa,  bom  in  1401,  of  a  family  related  to  the  P^Oaologi,  filled 
aome  of  the  highest  offices  in  the  state  under  the  laat  emperors.  He 
was  made  prisoner  by  the  Turks  at  the  taking  of  Constantinople,  waa 
aold  aa  a  alave,  reoovered  hia  Uberty,  and  took  ahdter  for  a  time  with 
Thomas  Palseologus,  prince  of  Peloponneaus.  When  the  Turka  invaded 
that  part  of  Greece  Phranza  eacaped  to  Italy,  and  at  laist  became  monk 
at  Corfu  in  1468.  There  he  wrote  hia '  Chronicle '  in  four  hooka,  which 
bagina  with  1260  and  ends  with  1477,  embracing  the  whole  history  of 
the  Paheologi.  The  work  of  Phranza  ia  moat  Taluabie,  though  it  ia  fuU 
of  digreasions  upon  religioua  controveraiea,  the  origin  of  comets,  fto. 

The  foUowing  are  the  general  '  chroniclers'  properly  so  called,  who 
are  also  included  under  the  general  appeUation  of  Byzantine  hii^riana : 
—1.  Georgiua  Syncellus  Uved  in  the  8th  century.  He  wrote  a  '  Chro- 
nography '  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  time  of  Diodetian, ' 
in  which  be  haa  availed  himaelf  of  Euaebiua  and  Africanna.  2.  Theo- 
phanes  Isaadua  of  Conatantinople^  who  died  about  817,  continued  the 
chronicle  of  SynoeUus  from  280  tUl  818.  8.  Joannea  of  AnUoch, 
called  Malalaa,  a  Syrian  word  meaning  a  rhetor  or  aophiat^  Uved  in  the 
9th  century,  and  wrote  a  chronide  from  Adam  tiU  566.  4.  Joannes 
ScyUtzea,  who  Uved  in  the  11th  centuiy,  wrote  a  'Short  Hiatoty '  or 
dironide  from  811  tiU  1057,  which  he  afterwarda  recaat  and  continued 
tiU  1081.  5.  Leo  Grammaticua  wrote  a  chronography,  which  ia  a 
continuation  of  Theophanes,  from  818  to  949.  6.  Georgius  Monachus 
haa  alao  left  a  chronide  embracing  the  aame  period  aa  Leo'a.  7.  The 
'  Chronioon  Paadiale,'  caUed  alao  '  Alexandrian  Chronide,'  ia  attributed 


by  some  to  Georgiua  the  Bidiop  of  Alexandria  who  fiTed  in  the  T& 
century.  It  ia  also  oalled  '  Farti  Skuli,*  beoauae  the  mannaoipt  wu 
disoovered  in  Stdly.  It  extenda  from  the  beginning  of  the  worid  ts 
1042.  8.  Georgiua  Hamartolua,  an  Archimandrite,  wrote  m  ehnnide 
to  the  year  84^  which  ia  yet  unedited.  9.  Joannea  of  Sicily  wr:^ 
in  the  9th  century  a  chronide  from  the  creation  of  the  world  tiL 
866,  which  ia  not  yet  printed.  An  anonymous  oontinuatioiL  of  it  ti£ 
1222  exiata  in  the  imperial  Ubraiy  at  Yienna.  lOi  Nteeptuni, 
patriarch  of  Conatantinople  in  the  first  part  of  the  9th  oesitiixy,  hx- 
left  a  'Breviarium  Chronographicum,'  or  abort  chnmide,  from  tte 
creation  to  the  author^a  death  in  828,  giving  aeries  of  the  kiagi, 
emperora,  patriarchs^  and  bishopa,  kc  He  vnrote  alao  m  'B^eriarloc 
Hiatorioum,'  or  general  hiatory  of  CTents  from  602  to  770^  11.  Jolim 
Pollux,  not  the  author  of  the  '  OnomasticoB,'  wrote  a  chronicle  wHk 
the  tiUe  of  'Historia  Phydoa,'  fkom  the  creation  to  the  reign  gI 
Yalena.  A  manuacript  in  the  natimial  Ubraiy  at  Fttia  brings  it  dowa 
to  the  death  of  Romanua  the  younger  in  968.  Thia  dironiclie  ia  ehi<;flj 
engrossed  with  church  matters.  12.  Geoigius  Cedrenusy  a  moc^  of 
the  11th  century,  wrote  a  chronide  oompUed  chiefly  from  the  fonotr 
chronidea  of  ScyUtcaa  and  othera.  It  ia  mixed  up  vrith  fictiooi,  sad 
ia  one  of  the  least  valuable  in  the  Byzantine  oollectioii.  13.  Sime^ 
Metaphraatea  fiUed  aome  high  atationa  at  the  imperial  court  in  the  first 
part  of  the  10th  century.  Hia  chronide  comes  to  963,  and  has  tbs 
merit  of  being  compiled  from  the  woi^  of  ten  loat  writers  who  liveii 
between  Leo  Grammaticua  and  Midiaal  PaeUua.  14.  Hippolytu  of 
Thebea  Uved  towarda  the  end  of  the  10th  and  the  beginning  of  tbi 
11th  centuriea.  He  wrote  a  chronide  from  the  birth  of  Jeena  Christ 
to  hia  own  time.  15.  Michad  Glykaa,  whose  country  and  age  are  not 
aacertained,  wrote  a  dironide  from  the  creation  to  the  year  1118.  It 
ia  Tdoable  both  for  ita  historical  and  ita  bibUcal  referencea.  16i.  Coa- 
atantine  Manaaaee^  who  Uved  in  the  12th  centary,  haa  left  a  dmnnds 
in  Terae  down  to  1081.  17.  Ephnemius,  believed  to  be  the  son  of 
John  XII.,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  wrote  a  chroniide  in  iambki 
of  the  emperors,  from  JuUua  desar  to  the  reatOTation  of  the  Byautias 
empire  after  the  SVankiah  invaaion.  It  ia  foUowed  by  a  chronology  of 
the  patriardia  of  Conatantinople  till  1818.  The  whde  poem  cootKSj 
10,410  lincBL  Angdo  Mai  publiahed  it  first  in  his  Vatican  ooUeettQe 
of  inedited  manuacripta.  18.  Jod  wrote  a  abort  general  duonick  d 
the  world  to  the  Prankish  invaaion  of  Conatantinople  in  1204.  Yi. 
Theododua  of  MeUte  haa  left  a  chronide  which  ia  not  yet  pricted. 
Profeasor  Tafd  of  Tubingen  haa  publiahed  a  notioe  of  this  writer: 
*  De  Theodoeio  Mditeno  inedito  nistorisB  Bysantanas  Seciptore,'  iio, 
Tiibingen,  1828,  from  the  manuacript  of  hia  dironide  which  Is  s& 
Tubingen,  and  which  was  brought  from  Constantinople  fay  St.  Geriack 
in  1578.  20.  Heavchiua  of  Miletua,  who  Uved  under  Juatinua  sad 
Juatinian,  wrote  a  hiatovy  of  the  world,  which  ia  lost,  exo^t  a  valu- 
able fragment  on  the  origin  of  Constantinople^  which  has  besi 
extracted  and  preaerved  by  Codinna. 

Beddea  the  above  hiatoriana  and  chronidera  there  are  other  Byna- 
tine  authoiB  who  have  written  on  the  atatJatiea,  poUtica,  anUquities, 
&a,  of  the  Boman  empire^  whose  history  properly  so  called  they  servs 
to  Uluatrate^  and  who  are  generaUy  mduded  in  the  coUet^ion  of 
Byaantine  hiatorical  writen.  Among  theae  Prooopiua  atands  foremoet 
by  hia  curioua  woik,  '  De  iFidificiiH  Domini  Juatiniani,'  lib.  tI^  whk^ 
containa  a  brief  notioe  of  the  towna,  temples^  conventa,  bridgee^  road^ 
waUs,  and  fortifications  built  or  repaired  under  the  reign  of  Jnstioiaa. 
2.  Joannea  Lanrentiu%  called  Lydua  from  hia  being  a  natiTe  of  Phila- 
delphia in  Lydia,  Uved  under  Justinian,  and  waa  both  a  poet  and 
proae  writer.  He  haa  left  a  work  '  on  the  Roman  Magiatratee,'  wbick 
affords  Tsluable  aaaiatanoe  for  the  knowledge  of  Boman  dvil  histocr. 
The  manuacript  waa  first  discovered  by  Choiaeul  Gouffier  and  VilloiMMi 
in  the  Ubrary  of  Prince  Moroud  at  Conatantinople  in  1781,  and  is  aov 
in  the  pubUe  Ubrary  at  Paria.  It  was  publiahed  by  Hase  at  Parisi 
1812.  In  the  aame  manuacript  waa  found  another  work  of  Lydo^ 
'De  Oatentia,'  or  on  divination  or  "augurs'  adenoe,"  which  haa  beea 
alao  publiahed  by  Haae  with  notes  in  1828.  8.  Hierodes,  called  the 
grammarian,  to  ^iftingniah  him  from  the  philosopher  of  the  aust 
name,  wrote  a  Syneodemos,  or  traveUei's  guide,  in  which  he  deseribei 
the  64  provinces  of  the  eastern  empire^  and  the  985  dties  or  towu 
contained  in  it.  It  haa  been  publianed  in  aeveral  oollectionay  amo^ 
othera  in  Banduri'a  *  Imperium  Orientale,'  Paria,  1711.  Some  auj^oee 
that  Hierodes  Uved  under  Justinian,  othera  later,  but  oertaidj 
previoua  to  Uie  10th  oentury.  4.  Theophylactua,  archbishop  of  AoLris 
in  Bulgaria  in  the  latter  part  of  the  11th  oentury,  wrote  a  wcri: '  Ob. 
the  Education  of  Frincea,'  intended  for  the  young  Conatantine,  ibe 
aon  of  Michael  VIL,  Parapluaces.  It  ia  publid^ed  in  B«ndiin& 
'Imperium  Orientda'  5.  Alexiua  I.  Comnenua  wrote  '  Novusi 
Rationarium,'  or  Jnyentory  of  the  Reyenuea  of  the  State,  in  imitatica 
of  Augustua.  It  haa  been  publiahed  in  the  coUeotion  of  the  BcneoLc- 
tinea,  Paria,  1688.  6.  A  monk,  of  unknown  name,  who  Uved  unds 
Alexiua  L,  wrote  a  book  on  the  antiquities  of  Constantinople,  vriueh 
gives  a  description  of  ita  buUdinga^  monuments^  &c  It  is  inserted  ia 
Banduri'a  'Imperium.*  7.  Matthteua  Blaatarea,  a  monk,  wrote,  about 
1305,  an  account  of  the  numeroua  houaehold  cbaigea  and  o£Gic8B  in  tLe 
imperial  palace  of  Constantinople^  which  is  baarted  in  the  eighteeotk 
volume  of  the  Venetian  edition  of  the  '  Corous  Hiak  Byaant.  Scrip- 
tomm.'  8.  Georgius  Codinus^  sumamed  Cnropalatea,  Uved  in  the 
latter  age  of  the  empira,  and  wrote  '  On  the  Dignitiea  and  Ofiloes  d 
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tbe  Church  and  Court  of  Constantinople.'  He  has  also  left  '  Bxtraota 
from  the  Chronicle  of  HeeychinB  on  the  Origin  and  History  of  Constan- 
tiaople.'  9.  The  Emperor  Manuel  Palseologus  wrote  a  hook  'On  the 
Education  of  Princes.'  He  also  wrote  'A  Dialogue  with  a  Turk  held 
at  Aucjra  in  Galatia,'  where  Manuel  was  once  stationed  in  winter- 
quarters  with  his  auxiliary  corps  serving  under  Sultan  Bajazet  This 
mrork^  which  is  yet  unpuhliehed,  is  said  to  give  an  interesting  view  of 
the  tottering  condition  of  the  once  mighty  empire  towards  &e  begin- 
ning of  the  15th  century.  There  are  also  66  unpublished  letters  of 
Manuel  in  the  public  library  at  Paris,  which  contain  interesting 
allusions  to  the  history  of  that  period.  (See  Hase,  'Notices  et  Elxtraita 
dea  Manuscrits  de  la  Biblioth^ue  du  Boi,'  voL  iz.) 

Most  of  the  above  Byzantine  historians,  chioniclera,  and  other 
initers  were  collected  and  published  in  the  great  edition  made  by 
order  and  at  the  expense  of  Xjouis  XIY.,  in  86  vols,  folio,  Paris,  1645- 
1711.  The  Jesuits  Labbe  and  Maltrait,  Petau  and  Poussxnes,  the 
T>ominicans  Uoar  and  Comb^fi%  Proffr-sor  Fabrot^  Charles  du.  Fresne^ 
Seigueur  du  Cange;  Allacci,  the  librarian  of  the  Vatican;  Banduri, 
librarian  at  Florence;  Boivin,  the  king's  librarian  at  Paris;  and 
Bouilliaud,  a  mathematician,  were  each  entrusted  with  parts  of  this 
splendid  work*    The  Qreek  text  is  aceompanied  with  a  Latin  transla- 


tion, and  notes.  The  last  volume  contains  the  Arabian  chronicle  of 
Abu-Ben-Raheb,  which  serves  to  illustrate  Byzantioe  history. 

Another  edition  was  published  at  Venice  in  28  vols,  folio,  1729, 
and  the  following  years,  which  contains  several  works  omitted  in  the 
Paris  edition,  such  as  Fhranza,  G^esius,  and  Malalaa.  Others  were 
published  separately  afterwards  as  a  supplement  to  the  Venice 
edition : — '  Opera  Qeorgii  PisidsB,  Theodosii  Diaconi  et  Corippi  Afri- 
cani/  Rome,  1777,  folio;  'Julii  Polluois  Historia  Sacra,'  Bononifis, 
1779,  folio;  'Constantini  Porphyrogenneti,  libri  ii  de  Ceremoniis 
Aulas  Byzantiuse/  2  vols,  folio,  Leipzig,  1751 ;  '  Leonis  Diaconi 
Caloensis  Histor^'  bv  Hase,  folio,  ParuB,  1819.  Several  of  the 
Byzantine  historians  however  still  remain  inedited,  as  we  have 
above  observed. 

A  new  edition  of  the  Byzantine  historians  was  projected  by  the  late 
B.  O.  Niebuhr:  'Corpus  Scriptorum  Historia  Byzantina.  Editio 
I  emendatior  et  oopiosior,'  &a,  8vo,  Bonn,  1828,  and  following.  It  has 
been  proceedings  since  Niebuhz^s  death,  under  the  care  of  Bekker, 
Dindorf^  and  other  philologists.    About  fifty  volumes  have  appeared. 

(For  a  fuU  account  of  the  Byzantine  waiters  see  SchoeIl*8  HitUnry  of 
Cheek  Literature,  and  Fabricius,  BibUotheca  Qrcsca,  editio  nova,  vols, 
vii  andTiii) 


END  OF  VOLUME  I. 


SaADBURT,  BVANS,  AND  CO.,  PRIMTKRB,  WHrnEFaiARS. 


Thb  following  18  a  liat  of  the  names  of  penons  who  have  died  since  the  publication  of  the  '  Penn  j  Cydopodia,'  and  of "  tliose 
liying  names"  which,  in  accordance  with  the  announcement  in  the  ProspectoB,  are  included  in  the  first  Tolume  of  the  Biographical 
DiTision  of  the  *  English  Cyclopsedia.'    The  asterisk  is  prefixed  to  living  names  :— 


*  Abd^I-Eader 
Abda-1-Hejid 
Aberdeea,  Earl  of 
Adair,  Sir  Robert 

*  Adama,  John  C. 
Adolphus,  John 

Afire,  Archbishop  of  Paris 

*  Agaaaiz,  Louis 
Aikin,  Arthur 

*  Ainaworth,  W.  H. 

*  Airy,  O.  B.,  Aatronomsr  Boyal 
Albert^  Prince 

*  Alexander  IL  Emperor  of  Rniaia 

*  Alison,  Sir  Archibald,  Bark 
Allen,  Joseph  W. 

*  Amari,  Hichele 
Amoroe,  Colonel  Franda 

*  Andersen,  Hans  Christisa 
Anglesey,  Marquis  of 

Arago,  Francois  Jean  Dominique 

*  Argyll,  Duke  of 
Amdt^  Ernest  Morits 

*  Amott^  Dr.  NeQ 

Ashburton,  Alexander  Baring,  Baron 

*  Auber,  D.  F.  E. 

*  Babbage,  Charles 

*  Back,  ISir  Qeorge 
Baillie,  Joanna 

*  Bail^,  Edward  H. 
Balbi,  Adrien 
Balsao,  Honor^  de 

*  Bancroft,  Qeorge 

*  Barante,  Baron  de  Brugi&re 
Barham,  Rer.  B.  H. 
Barker,  Thomas 

Barlow,  Peter 

*  Barrot,  Camille-HyaobthoOdilon 
Barrow,  Sir  John 

Barry,  Sir  Charles 
Barry,  Martin 
Barton,  Bernard 
Baaevi,  Qeorge 
Bastiat,  IVederio 

*  Bathyani,  Count  Casimir 


Bathyani,  Count  Louis 

Beazley,  Samuel 

Beoquerel,  Antoine  C. 

Beeohey,  Frederick  William 

Bekker,  Immanael 

Bell,  Utr,  Andrew 

Bell,  John,  Seulptor 

Bell,  Thomas 

Bellot,  Joaeph  Rend 

Bern,  Qenenl  Joaeph 

Bentinok,  Lord  William 

Bentinck,  Lord  Qeorge 

Beranger,  Pierre  Jean  de 

Bereaford,  ViMSOunt 

Berghaus,  Heinrich 

BerUos,  Hector 

Berry,  Ducheaae  de 

Benyer,  Antoine  Pierre 

Berselins,  Jons  Jacob 

Bessel,  Freidrieh  Wilhelm 

Betham,  Sir  William 

Biard,  Auguste-Franfois 

Biokerstetb,  Rev.  Edward 

Biela,  Baron  Von 

Blot,  Jeao-Baptiste 

Bishop,  Sir  Henry  Rowley 

BlaioTfile,  Henri  Marie  Duoratoy  de 

Blano,  Louis 

Blanohard,  Lamsn 

Blesaington,  Counteai  of 

Blomfield,  C.  J.,  Bishop  of  London 

BoBckh,  August 

BoisiehSe,  Solpii 

Boisaonade,  Jean-Fimnfoia 

Bonaparte^ — Kapoleon  IIL 

Bonaparte,  Jerome 

Bonaparte^    Chariea   Luden,    Prince  of 

Canino 
Bonaparte,  Louis  Luden 
Bonaparte,  Napoleon  Joaeph  Charles  PSul 
Bonheur,  Roea 
Bonpland,  Aimd 
Bopp,Frana 
Bordeaux,  Doc  de 


Bofghed,  Baitolomeo 

Borrow,  Qeorge 

Bory  de  St.  Vincent,  J.  R 

Bosio,  Fran^ou-Joaeph,  Baron 

Bosquet,  (General 

BoBworth,  Joseph,  D.D. 

Botta,  Paul-fimile 

Bourmont,  Marehal  Count  de 

Bourne^  Rev.  Hugh 

Bowles,  Rey.  W.  Liale 

Bowring,  Sir  John 

Bremer,  FVedeiika 

Brewster,  Sir  Darid 

Bridgewater,  Earl  of 

Bright,  John 

Britton,  John 

Broderip,  W.  J. 

Brodie,  Sir  Benjamin  GL 

Brongniart^  Alexandre 

Brongniart,  Adolphe  Theodora 

Bront^  Charlotte 

Brooke,  Sir  James 

Brougham,  Henry,  Lord 

Brown,  Qeneral  Sir  Qeorge 

Brown,  John,  D.D. 

Brown,  Robert 

Brown,  Captain  Sir  Samud 

Browning,  Robert 

Browning,  Elixabeth  Barrett 

Brunei,  Sir  Mark  L 

Brunei,  Isambard  K. 

Biyantk  William  Cullpn 

Buoh,  Leopold  Yon 

Buckingham,  James  Bilk 

Bnckland,  Dean 

Bugeaud,  Marshal 

Bulgarin,  Thaddeus 

Buller,  Right  Honourable  Charlsi 

Bulwer,  Sir  Henry  Lytton 

Bonsen,  Cheralier 

Burgoyne^  lieutenani-Qensrd  Sr  J^hj 

Burnet,  John 

Burritt>  Elihu 

Burton,  John  Hill 
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